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PREFACE 


The  Xkw  T vtehi? ATIOXAI.  Year  Book  differs  in  scope  from  nilicr  anniiiil  publications.  Tt. 
13  iutended  to  be  an  encyclopjcdia  of  the  year.  It  therefore  includes  dcpartin«;iit«  which  are 
Do4  to  be  found  in  any  other  single  annual  volume,  li  is  enabled  to  do  lo  first  by  its  large 
siw  and  second  by  its  excliuioo  of  informatioo  not  pertaining  to  the  year  or  not  derived  from 
the  latest  sources  avsilable.  Among  tb«  departmeatR  that  are  either  not  to  be  found  or  are 
}fis  fully  tre;itr<l  in  other  annual  publications,  arr  Bioj^rapliv.  Agriculture,  Political  History 
bocieties  and  llcligiuus  Bodies.  American  subjcct.s  arc.  of  course,  far  more  fully  treated 
than  in  any  of  the  British  annuals.  At  the  same  tinu>  owing  to  its  international  scope  it 
aeeessarily  devotes  more  attention  to  foreign  affairs  than  do  the  other  American  publications. 
The  plan  of  tlie  work  requires  that  the  text  shall  be  new  each  year  and  no  part  of  it  carried 
forward  and  rnerely  revivd.  Ttn^ri^  han  been  a  slight  deviation  from  this  nilo  in  thn  present 
volume  in  that  the  paragraph^i  on  Manufactures  in  a  few  of  the  articles  on  t!if  States  in  the 
1911  volume  Iiave  been  in  part  repeated  in  order  to  admit  of  comparison  witli  the  .statistics 
of  manufactures  for  the  other  States  which  are  aow  for  the  first  time  included  in  this  volume. 
The  PsesnmrnAi.  Campaiok,  nurking  as  it  did  a  new  turn  in  American  political  history, 
required  unusti.-^lly  full  trcatmcTit.  Nearly  fifty  ptm-^:  h-ive  }u-fn  <j-ivrn  to  it  and  especial 
p^insi  have  b»H>f)  taken  to  insure  conipreliensivoiu  .^b  aud  iiiiijai  tiaiily.  Among  other  subjects 
^ which  have  required  special  attention  are  the  TiT.wir  Di.sa.steb  and  the  question  of  S\)HT 
AT  Sba;  the  Balkan  War,  which  is  treated  under  the  title  Tubket  AMD  the  Balkah  pKOfiKs; 

RAILWAT    ACCIOCXTS;  ELECTOaAL  REIOUIi   MlNtmm  WAflBi  WOBUNOIfKya  CO&irKNSATTON; 

svNT>icAix8ics  SvMcaR}  SxmeBBUS  or  Rmnj  Panama  Cahal;  Aqukducts;  City  Plax* 
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SO.ttW  to  a^.OUO    inhubitants;    Harar,   50.UO0;   ^.^^gfy,  j,j  ^y^^  enabled  to  retire  with 

Ak*uni,  5000.  I'he  Alexaiidnun  ,«  tho  national  ^  ^  fortune.  He  tfaen  began  to  devote  him- 
ehttich,  and  education  la  in  the  banda  oi  eop-  politics.  He  was  a  candidate  for  mayor 

tie  teaehera.  Cattte-  and  aheej^rmiiing  and  a  .^^  elected  by  the  largeat  major* 

primitive  !<ort  of  apricultttre  •«[•"»*  ity  ever  given  to  a  mayor   in   BufTalo.  His 

duslrieft.  The  fon.HtB  yield  rubber  and  fmln-  adminiatration  attracted  attention  throughout 
able  timbers.    G<j1J  mininp  tracts  extend  along  country.    It  wat  conducted  on   a  sound 

tbe  banks  of  the  Barn  River  and  coal  has  ^^^^.^  ^  eoii»idered  a  model  of  municipal 
Unn  found.  Imports  tiiroufih  Jibuti  in  1909,  ^yernment.  He  waa  Reveral  timea  mentioned 
about  £811,566;  in  1910,  £950.147.  ExpprU  by  possible  candi^into  for  governor  of  the  State 
way    of    Jibuti    average    1385,000.    Imports  i>enjocratic  ticket. 

through  Zeila.  the  Sudan,  and  Italian  colonies,  ADEN.  A  British  dependency  in  south- 
afaoot  £1»2,7»6  in  1908 j  export*  average  about  ,,,pgtern  Arabia;  a  part  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
l«MMW.  AmerieaB  cotton  goods  and  arm«  and  ^^^^^  ^  75  gq^gre  milea  and  that 

anmunitton,  provtoioii^  wearing  apparel,  and  attached  island  of  Perim  5  square  miles; 

hardware  are  the  cbtal  importa;  eoffee,  hides  populatinn  (1911),  4G.1()5.  The  area  of  the 
arJ  skins,  wax,  ivory,  rubber,  civet,  gum-  protectorate  extends  over  some  9000  square 
arabic,  and  glue  the  main  exports.  Mil.s  of  j^^jj^^  (estimated  population,  100,000).  The 
niiway  In  Abyssinia,  111;  of  telepraph,  1056.  .j^^^  jg         important  coaling  and 

Pragreee  waa  being  made  during  the  year  on  trading  station,  strongly  fortified.  ExporU 
tie  extension  of  the  Addfa  Abbeb«-Dir6  Dawa  consist  of  coffee,  gums,  skins,  and  hides,  cotton 
extension  of  the  Dijbuta  line  to  Dir4  Dawa.  goods,  feathers,  spices,  etc.;  and  were  valued 
Menelek  II.  (born  1844)  has  b<>en  emperor  jponiO  at  {2.fl21.78rt  hv  sea  and  £102,594 
since  1889;  hut  owinp  to  his  incapacity  the  gov-  j.^,,^).  treasure.  £54.'i.341.  Imports  ( 19Q0- 
emnient  has  been  administered  since  1910  by  jq),  £2.966.066  by  aea,  £163.693  by  land;  treaa- 
hitfrandson,  Lidj  Jeasau  (born  1897).  „re.  £524.706.   The  settlement  ia  preaided  over 

ACADEMY,  French   (Acad4mie  Francaise).       a  resident  (ini2,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  Bell)  aub* 
The  French  Academy   ia  the  first  of  the  five  j^.^.^       the  Bnnibav  government, 
academies  constituting  th  -  Ins-itntc  of  France.      Besides  1  i  ri;n.  the  island  of  Rokolra  (1382 
It  consists  of  forty  members  and  is  the  final  Muare  miles,  12,000  iohabitanta)  and  tbe  Kuria 


of  tbe  French  language  and  of  grammar,  rhet-  \  n 
oric.  and  poetry,  and  of  the  classification  of  ADMINISTBATION.  See  Umtkd  Statkj*. 
French  classics.  Two  new  members  were  elected  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  Amehi- 
io  1012:  (3en.  Louis  Lyautey  to  succeed  Jules  CA«  AsaoCiATloH  FOB  THE.  The  aixty-fourth 
Henri  Poincar*  and  Emile  Boatroux  to  succeed  meeting  of  this  aasoeiatlon  convened  is  dere* 
Mippolyte  Langloia  de  VegtW.  There  was  one  j^^j  q  December  SO.  under  the  preddctwy 
TicancT  in  the  academy  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  Dr.  Charles  Eduanl  Pickering.  A  number 
ACCIDENTS.  See  EMPLOTrs  s'  LuBILITr,  of  other  societies,  most  of  them  affiliated  with 
IxroaaycE.  Railwat  AocjDBarrs,  etc.  the  aaMciation,  met  at  the  same  time.  These 

AXSCnmTB  JUVD  1IX0BA8X8.  See  Included,  among  othera.  the  American  Mathe- 
LUn  JjmSLAnoy.  matical  Society,  the  Entomological  Society  of 

ACCZSSlfTS,  COAL  MINE.    See  Coal.      America,  the  American  Microscopical  Society, 
ACCIDENTS,    OoMFKRlAnOH    lOB.       Bee  the   American    Psychological    Association,  the 
Labor  LFnTRi.ATiON.  American    Association    of    Anatomistfl>,  the 

ACCIDENTS,  PhtoeouVb  DutT  TO  B»  American  Physiological  Society  and  the  Amerl- 
>«»T.   See  Labos  LcoisuinDif.  ean  Society  of  Naturalists.    Addresses  of  wel- 

ASAIC,  JoHK  Vomx.  An  Aawrlean  mei^  eome  were  delivered  by  Mayor  Baker  of  Cleve- 
ileat  and  pnblitt  oflleial,  died  tebmary  9,  land,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwin|^  pieaident  of  the 


Tslands  (five  in  timnber)  are  attached 
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Western  Keaerve  Uaiviysit^}.  and  Dr.  F.  M.  thus  constituting  *ivery  eleventh  member  an  ac- 
Comstock,  acting-presulefli'C*^  tlw  Oue  School  tive  laborer.  Total  contrilmtioiiis  for  1911 
of  Applied  Seience.  ..H^s^ooMi  wm  made  by  were  ^^63«08Su28,  »  per  capita  el  «21.fiS. 
PreBident  Piekeri{tg..  'S'Hlft  anmial  addreee  wee  Total  fnnda  for  evai^lbtle  work  einoe  the  or* 

delivered  by  tha.^et1rtng  president,  Dr.  Charles  ganization  of  the  central  governing  body  known 
Kdward  BesseV.^  .The  atidres*  was  entitled:  as  the  General  Conference,  in  lHti3,  aggregate 
"Some  of  tbe.Jiett  Steps  in  Botanical  Science."  over  twenty-three  million  dollars.  Total  an- 
Theaniiaalk^jllWBsee  oi  the  retiring  vice-presi-  Testmenta,  in  inatitutiona,  chwrebes,  etc.,  oieeed 
dents. werrjuf  lollowe:  Geologieal  and  Geogra-  thirteen  million  dolUre. 

phical 'Section,  "Significance  of  the  Pleistocene  In  tlic  year  1894  active  work  was  begun 
MoKusk^,*"  Vice-President  tshimek;  Section  of  in  nou-t'liribtiun  lands,  and  )iub  been  continued 
IhTaHtVmaticB  and  Astronomy.  "  The  Spectroscopic  until  the  pres«-nt,  ho  tluit  a  segregation  of  the 
l)eWknination  of  Stellar  Philosophies,  Consid-  work  conducted  iu  non-Christian  and  sum' 
'ired  Praetieally*"  Viee-Preaident  Frost;  Section  Protestant  lands  from  the  foregoing  figures,  !n> 
ot  ZoOIogy,  Section  F,  "Is  it  Worth  While?"  dicates  the  following:  Mission  work  is  cnvrif.rl 
Vice-President  Nachtricvej  Section  of  Botany,  forward  in  67  countries,  at  140  main  staiiuiia, 
"The  Scope  of  State  Natural  History  Survi  vs,"  and  145  sub-stations,  with  a  total  foreign  force 
Vice-President  Newcomb;  bection  of  Physics,  of  680,  and  974  native  helpers,  a  total  force 
"  Unitary  Theories  in  Physics,"  Vice-President  of  1560  laborers.  There  are  413  churches,  17,- 
Millikan;  Section  of  Phyaiology  Mid  Experi-  565  adherents*  7464  pupils  in  24)5  schools, 
mental  Medicine,  "  On  the  Fonetioil  of  Ind{->  taught  by  S64  foreign  sad  native  teachers, 
vidual  Cells  in  Nerve  Centres,"  Vice-President  Publications  are  issued  in  64  langufL'LS,  ;ind 
Porter;  Section  of  Education,  "Educational  work  is  conducted  orally  in  73  languakes.  Total 
Diagnosis,"  Vice-President  Thorndike;  Section  income  for  1911  from  the  foreign  field  waa 
of  Anthropology  and  Fs^cholog>',  "  The  Study  $135^,87,  a  per  capita  of  97.69. 
of  Man,"  vle^President  Ladd;  Section  of  So-  The  headquarters  of  the  denomination  is  in 
cial  and  Economic  Science,  "  Comparative  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  place  will  be  held 
Measurements  of  the  Changing  Cost  of  Living,"  in  May.  1913,  the  next  ouadrcnnial  session, 
Vice-President  Norton.  Other  noteworthy  ad-  which  will  commemorate  fifty  years  of  organ- 
dresses  delivered  at  the  meeting  include  the  ixcd  work  by  the  denomination.'  At  this  gath- 
foltowing:  "Aeross  the  United  States  with  the  ering  delegates  and  representatives  wilf  aa> 
European  Geographers,"  by  Dr.  W.  Humphreys  semble  fmrn  all  ovpr  the  world, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau;  "A  ADTTXTERATION.  See  Food  AKD  NUTBITI- 
Summary  of  Llie  S-.udy  of  Agricultural  Instruc-  TIhn, 

tion  in  Rural  Schools. "  President  Benjaman  AEHBENTHAL,  ALOIS  hOA  ros.  Count. 
H.  Davis  of  the  American  Nature  Study  So-  Premier  and  foreign  niRister  to  the  Alistio- 
eiety;  "The  Relation  of  Climate  to  Jiortieut  Hungarian  Empire,  died  February  17,  1912. 
tore,**  President  W,  T.  Maeoun  of  the  Society  He  was  bom  in  1854  and  was  educated  at  the 
for  Horticultural  Science.  A  number  of  sym  T'ni  .t  r  ^it  i,  s  of  Honn  and  Prague.  In  1877  he 
posiuma  and  seasioub  were  held  by  the  various  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  after  ooou* 
sections  sad  affiliated  societies.  The  following  pying  various  subordinate  positions  in  Paris 
aJVoers  were  elected  for  1913:  piesidiait,  £.  B.  and  St  Peteraburg  and  in  the  foreign  ministry 
Wilson,  Columbia  University;  vioe-preeidents,  at  Vienna  he  was  made  minister  to  Rumania 
Section  A,  Frank  Schlesinger,  Allegheny  Ob-  in  18s'sv  Tn  1889  he  was  transferred  as  am- 
servatory;  Section  B.  A.  D.  Cole,  OIno  State  bassarior  to  St.  Petersburg  and  in  1906  he  be- 
University;  Section  C,  A.  A.  Noyes,  Massachu-  came  premier  and  foreign  minister.  The  moot 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  Section  D,  O.  P.  notable  event  of  his  career  in  public  life  waa 
Hood,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  Section  the  ann«cation  of  Bosnia  and  aersegovina  in 
E,  J.  S.  Diller,  United  States  Geological  Sur-  October.  1908.  This  was  carried  out  largely 
vey;  Section  F,  A.  G.  Mayer,  Carnegie  Insti-  through  his  efTorts  and  with  such  force  and 
tution  of  Washington;  Section  G,  H.  C.  Cowlea,  diplomacy  that  it  won  for  him  the  title  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Section  H,  W.  B.  Pills-  "  Bismarck  of  .Austria."  The  two  provincee  had 
bury,  University  of  Michigan;  Section  L,  P.  P.  been  under  a  protectorate  of  Austria  sines  th« 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu-  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  and,  although  the 
cation;  general  secretary,  H.  W.  Springsteen,  taxes  had  been  collected  bv  Austrian  oflicials. 
Western  Reserve  T'niversity.  The  next  meet-  Turkey  had  enjoyed  a  nominal  suzerainty.  The 
ing  will  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  in  December,  success  of  Japan  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
1913.  and  January,  1914.  which  destroyed  to  a  large  extent  the  power 

ADVANCEMBNT  OF  SCIENCE,  BUTISB  of  Russia  as  a  military  force  in  Europe,  opened 
AssoctATToN  Foa.   Bee  BiOLOor.  the  way  for  a  hold  stroke  on  the  y)art  of  Aus- 

ADVENTISTS,  SrvrxTH  Day.  The  chief  tria,  which  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from 
teiiet«  of  this  body  are  a  belief  in  the  literal,  actual  seizure  of  these  provinces  through  fear 
personal  second  appearing  of  Christ,  yet  with-  of  Russia.  It  was  said  that  von  Aehrcnthal, 
out  ever  setting  a  time  lor  that  event,  and  the  by  secret  negotiations*  msde  sure  of  the  sup- 
ohservanoe  ni  the  seventh  day  of  the  wedc  as  the  port  of  the  Oeman  Emperor  and  arranged  with 
S.Thbath.  Their  total  communicants  through-  Prince  Ferdinnnd  of  Bulgaria  to  share  the  bur- 
out  the  world  are  108,975.  They  have  116  or-  den  of  tlie  seizure  by  acting  simultjineously  with 
gani/ed  c(»nfercnces,  93  missitm  fields,  2709  ))ini  in  pr<K'laiming  liis  kingship  and  the  inde- 
churches,  89  advanced  educational  institutionej  pendence  of  his  state.  Although  the  seizure  of 
61S  primary  sehools,  totsi  enrollment,  23,541 :  the  provinces  filled  Europe  wittt  amsaement,  no 
37  publishing  houses  and  branches,  102  snni-  power  dared  or  cared  to  move  first  and  the 
tnriums  mid  branches,  publish  125  penodieub,  event  was  accomplished  without  serious  trouble, 
issue  publications  in  71  languages,  are  operat-  At  fl  (  t  rne  of  (ho  seizure  of  the  provinces 
ing  in  about  85  countries,  and  employ  over  von  Aehrentfcal  was  regarded  as  a  close  ally  of 
J0,000  evani^istie  and  institutional  lahsteMp  (he  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Arehduke  Fruda 
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i  tjrdinand,  who  had  been  a  wtMtg  advocate  of 
the  M^izure  of  the  TtirkiBh  provinces.    In  IfllO, 
however,  vou  AeUrentlial  placed  liiiuself  at  the 
head  of  the  peace  party  in  Au8tria*Hungury, 
iasiitiag  in  jftixtieaiu  upon  »  pacifying  atU- 
tode  towards  Itoly.    Tba  swhdake,  who  was 
re^'arded  as  the  head  of  tlie  war  part5-,  became 
bitterly  offended,  and  just  after  tlu;  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  a  mmi&- 
terial  eriais  aroM  over  the  attitude  which  Aus- 
tria sboald  bold  toward  Italy.   The  quarrel  was 
laid  Ix  f  re  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  de- 
ciaion  and  von  Aehrenthal  placed  his  resigna- 
tioD  in  the  emperor's  hands.    The  emperor  gave 
mupMiifiiMl  support  to  the  peace  policy  and  it 
nailcsd  a>  trinmph  for  von  Aehrenthal*  It  was, 
bnwever,  bis  last  triumph.    Ue  was  already 
in  broken  health  and  the  strain  of  the  struggle 
with  the  archduke  completed  tlie  wreck.  Witliin 
a  few  da^  *  !tf»  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed 
and  II.  V,  r  1.  T   It  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

AEBONAUTlCS.  navigation  of  the 

air  by  aeroplane,  dirigible  balioon,  and  asro* 
6tat  or  spherical  non-dirigible  balloon  is  as 
usoal  discussed  under  the  broad  title  of  aero- 
nautic in  the  Year  Book.  In  the  record  for 
1912  mneh  important  progress  was  to  be  noted« 
ytt  nany  of  tlnft  sensational  features  of  pre- 
Tiooa  years  were  absent.  Steady  advsttCSS  were 
manifested,  especially  in  aviation  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  hydro  aeroplane,  while  a  new 
record  for  spherical  balloons  was  made  in  the 
istHraatloaar  nws  bdd  is  Osmaay. 

AVIATIOW 

Id  the  period  from  1908  when  Europe  was 
thrilled  by  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Wil- 
few  Wr^bt,  whose  untimsly  death  was  a  Md 
flittt  of  flie  year  under  diseuesfoo,  and  by  the 

Eheims  Aviation    M"  t   of    110m,   the  develop- 
nent  of  the  aeroplane  iiad  proceeded  t-teadily, 
aad  by  1912  aviiition  had  passed  beyond  the 
poiat  wbere  «  few  daring  entbusiasts  were  will- 
tsg  to  rUk  their  lives  on  naehlnes  desired 
without  a  thorough  knowl^r1':rp  of  the  various 
elonents    involved  and  frujurntly  imperfectly 
constructed.    Furthermore,   spect^u-ular  exhihi- 
tioos  too  often  aecompanied  by  feats  of  use- 
bM  sad  tvekless  daring,  had  been  supplanted 
by  more   porioiis   1on^   dintanre  competitions, 
and  the  military  appl nations,  of  the  aeroplane 
were  being  not  only  considered,  but  under  prac- 
tiod  tart  by  the  armies  and  navies  of  tbe  great 
peam  n  some  cases  in  actual  war.   In  fact 
It  was  to  the  military  and  naval  services  that 
inrentors  and  manufacturers  largely  looked  for 
t!;p  "iale  of  their  machines,  as  aside  from  such 
mpnort  there  was  little  other  practical  appli- 
cnwa  that  asisured  immediate  commercial  re* 
bttat.  Accordingly  the  most  striking  features 
swiBerted  with  aviation  during  the  year  1912 
!i>v  been  in  the  development  and  use  of  aero- 
pUiw^  by  the  various  military  services,  and  to 
tbtt  must  be  added  the  growth  of  interest  in 
tbe  hydro-aeroplano  aad  its  conssquent  im- 
fraaaneni. 

The  military  aeroplane  is  now  recnpnized  as 
ifl  wHUpntial  implement  of  war  and  not  only  did 
it  flnd  practical  application  in  actual  warfare 
hf  the  fighting  armies  in  1912,  but  the  equip> 
■csl  and  trafaifng  of  serial  battalions  was 
K'wding  apace.  So  far  as  desiprn  and  con- 
••niction  were  concerned  this  fact  tended  to- 
wdi  CBBsenmtim  and  a  parogrsssive  develop 


went,  ss  tbe  requirements  for  military  swvloe 

were  not  i  ssentially  different  from  what  would 
be  dtiiuiiiJed  under  other  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  transport  of  pasHetigi-rB,  either  for 
observation  or  to  drop  explosives,  was  oonsid* 
ered  an  essential  of  tb«  military  aeroplane, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  main  func- 
tions of  any  machine  for  mechanical  flight. 
Furthermore,  it  must  carry  some  armament,  as 
bonib^  for  dropping  or  puns  for  attacking  dir- 
igibles and  weigbtrcarrymg  possibiHttes  go  also 
with  the  future  eommercial  vehicle.  The  mili* 
tray  developments  in  their  special  relations  to 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  will  Ik-  found 
diacuiised  at  length  under  Mijuitabt  raouBESS 
and  Naval  Pboobess. 

The  year'a  development  in  the  ease  of  the 
hydro-aeroplane  was  of  special  signifleanee  and 
interest,  for  its  use  promisetl  to  become  more 
general  and  there  iieenu-d  to  tte  a  strung  pruba- 
bility  that  its  employment  for  sport  might  And 
a  field  oomparable  to  that  of  yachting  or  at 
least  fee  boating.  Tbe  hydro-awroplanes  ss 
built  in  1912  alTordcd  good  sport  without  iin- 
duc  danger  and  did  not  require  any  elabornte 
aerodrome  or  chosen  field  for  rising  or  larding. 
In  fact  at  the  Paris  Aero-exposition  nearly  all 
of  tbe  aeroplanes  exhibited  were  arranged  so 
that  floats  could  be  adapted  for  u«ic  over  water, 
while  in  America  it  was  reported  that  the  most 
active  demand  was  for  svich  types  of  aeroplanes. 

Pboblems  of  Design  and  Cokbtbuctiox. 
Perhaps  tbe  most  important  tcchnicut  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  aeroplane  design  during 
the  year  was  tbe  attempt  to  obtain  automatic 
inherent  stability  ii  li  [n  r  il.  nt  of  the  acti(»n  of 
the  aviator.  Ihib  problem  was  not  solved,  but 
the  operation  of  an  aeroplane  remained  in  the 
same  condition  as  that  of  the  bicycle  wbere  the 
rider  Instinctively  preserves  bis  balance  by 
changing  the  direction  of  the  wheel.  Similar 
methods  of  regulation  were  required  for  the 
aeroplane.  Some  form  of  gyroscope  was  advo- 
cated to  accomplish  this  regulation  mechanic 
cally,  and  in  fact  tbe  inrroseopie  action  of  the 
rotary  motor  was  considered  available  for  thin 
purpose.  Other  experiments  «uch  as  the  oil 
pump  and  inertia  weights,  devices  of  Ks- 
nault,  Pelterie,  and  others,  were  also  under* 
taken,  and  even  a  pendttlnn  or  tbe  pendular 
mounting  of  the  motor  on  a  swinging  erasa* 
frame  were  proposed. 

In  the  strenjrth  of  the  aeroplane  and  its  ma- 
terials, important  developments  were  being 
made.  Here  progress  was  satisfactory,  ss  wood 
was  iM'ing  eliminated  and  the  higher  grades 
of  steel  were  extensively  employed.  At  the 
Paris  Aviation  Exposition  in  October,  of  t5 
representative  machines  exhibited,  10  had  the 
frame  work  entirely  of  steel,  21  of  wood  sad 
steel,  and  14  of  wofid,  while  in  1011  wooden  con- 
struction  was  observed  in  the  majority  of  ma- 
chines. This  improvement  in  construction  wag 
shown  in  the  Hanriot  monoplane,  where  the 
entire  skeleton  was  composed  of  steel  tubing 
which  was  solidly  welded  together  in  one  piece 
by  tbe  oxy-acetyiene  process.  The  use  of  steel 
and  aluminum  for  propellers  bad  not  proved  so 
succestiful,  as  it  was  found  dithcult  to  join  the 
blades  to  the  bo^s  so  tirmly  as  to  resist  tbs 
centrifugal  streaa  developed  by  tbe  rapidly  ro- 
tating propeller,  but  towards  tbe  end  of  tbo 
vear  it  was  proposed  to  press  the  blades  and 
boss  from  a  single  piece  of  steel  tubing,  and 
this  plan  was  said  to  have  many  favorable  fea^ 
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tures.  The  streostbening  of  the  aeroplane  fab- 
rics waft  bImi  being  accomplished  by  varioua 
forma  of  treatment  which  not  only  tighteoed 
aud  titrt>i)gtlit-ncd  the  material,  but  made  it 
water  proof. 

Motors.  Just  as  tbe  evolution  of  tbe  aero- 
plane depended  upon  success  of  the  light- 
weight internal  oombuetion  motor,  ao  its  future 
development  was  considered  to  be  bound  up  fn 
the  improvement  and  increased  efficieney  of 
the  gasoline  engine.  The  rotary  motor  was  ex- 
tensively used  in  1012,  but  further  improve- 
mente  and  greater  efficiency  were  being  de- 
manded. It  was  noisy  in  operation  and  waste- 
ful of  lubricating  oil.  In  the  T?riri^!<  army 
aeroplane  tompetitiona  it  was  aseertamed  tlr-it 
the  avt-rugc  cum^umption  of  gasoline  by  ma- 
chines fitted  with  rotary  motors  wa»  .086  gal- 
lons per  horsepower  hour,  and  that  the  average 
eonsnmptioTi  of  lubricating  oil  for  the  same 
uiiR-hines  was  .02  gallons  per  horsepower  hour. 
Two  of  the  non-rotary  maeliines  used  in  this 
same  test  used  .07d  iind  .Otlii  <;aliou8  per  hur^- 

Swer  hour  respectively  and  their  oil  consump- 
»n  was  .0034  end  .0143  gallons.  Considerable 
discussion  was  bad  of  the  gyroscopic  forces  de* 
veloped  by  tlie  rotary  motor  when  sharp  turns 
were  executed,  and  it  w^as  proposed  that  two 
contrary  running  motors  be  used,  either  work- 
ing on  tbe  same  axis  or  in  tbe  same  plMie. 
Experiments  along  these  lines  have  been  made 
will)  the  GnOme  en},'ine  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  gyroscopic  torque  was  consider- 
ably less  than  other  forces  due  to  the  action 
of  gusts  of  wind.  Tbe  QuAme  motor  waa  used  by 
VMrincs  in  his  sneeessful  monoplane  flight  at 
Chicago  nnd  was  employed  for  monoplanes 
shown  at  the  British  army  aeroplane  trials. 
The  Renault  and  Daimler  were  also  favorite 
motors  during  the  year  in  Kurope,  and  the 
former  especially,  which  works  almost  noise- 
lessly, had  many  important  advantages.  Dur- 
ing  the  year  some  progress  was  made  with  a 
two-motored  aeroplane  and  it  was  reported 
thsit  Grahame-White  expected  to  fly  to  America, 
using  a  machine  fitted  with  four  motors  of 
250  horsepower  each.  The  transatlantic  trip 
was  qnite  actively  discussed  daring  tbe  year, 
nnd  Crahame  W  hite  believed  that  It  COUld  be 
accompliiilied  in  30  hour?. 

Distance  and  nrKATioN  Rkcokos  of  impor- 
tance were  made  bv  Alexander  Fournev,  chief 
Instmctor  of  tbe  Maurice  Farman  school  of 
Aviation  at  Buc.  On  September  11,  start- 
ing at  5.53  A.  M.,  he  circled  continuously  the 
aerodrome  at  Etampes  for  13  hours  and  22  min- 
utes, covering  a  total  distance  of  1017  kilo- 
meters («31.93  miles),  at  an  average  speed  of 
47.27  miles  an  hour.  At  tbe  beginning  of  his 
trip  be  carried  in  bis  tanks  71  gallons  of  gaso- 
line and  his  deseent  was  effected  in  tlir  dark- 
ness, in  fact  the  last  hour  of  his  liiglit  waa 
made  by  using  bonfires  kindled  on  the  ground 
below  as  suiaes.  Aside  from  the  records  here 
achieved  this  trip  was  of  interest  as  indicating 
how  a  more  powerful  mnrbine  enuld  make  a 
long  distance  trip  ns  from  X<\v  York  to  Chi- 
cago in  li'ss  than  half  the  time  of  a  modern  ex- 

Jress  train  without  remaining  in  tbe  air  a  pro- 
ibitive  length  of  time.  Such  an  achievement 
of  course  involves  also  flu-  tra-nsportntioTi  of 
a  heavy  loa<l  of  fuel  and  tlie  sueeefisful  and 
continuous  op<'ration  of  the  motor. 

AI.TITUOE  Records.  By  the  use  of  oxygen  to 
support  respintio&  at  blgh  altitudes  it  was 


found  possible  durinc  1912  to  add  material^ 
to  the  records  for  height.  On  September  9t 
Koland  Garros  in  a  Bl6riot  monoplane  ascended 
to  a  height  of  164!40  feet,  but  this  record  re- 
Trained  onl>  u  f  nv  day^s,  for  on  September  17, 
Georges  Lecaeueux,  ascending  from  the  aero- 
dnxM  at  ViTlacoublay  in  a  Morane-Saulnier 
monoplane,  attained  a  height  of  18,761.60  feet, 
or  more  tiian  three  and  one>balf  miles  above 
the  earth.  The  use  of  oxygen  was  r'  luir  d 
at  an  altitude  of  15,748  feet  and  it  wa8  t^ng- 
gested  that  as  the  motors  work  with  ditticulty 
and  are  apt  to  stop  shove  a  height  of  10,000 
feet  there  should  be  provided  some  means  of 
supplying  oxygen  to  the  engines.  Aside  from 
the  record  and  the  use  of  oxygen  this  trip  was 
memorable  for  the  juu  k  climbing  of  the  mono- 
plane. The  tir!4t  1000  meters  were  attained  in 
2^  minuter,  the  next  two  sUges  of  1000  meten 
involved  five  minutes  each,  7V^  minuter  were 
required  to  reach  4000  meters,  and  15  minutes 
to  attain  5000  meterK.  The  full  height,  6720 
meters  <18,7til.tiU  feet),  was  gained  in  46  min- 
utes, while  the  return  to  earth  was  made  in 
leas  than  10  minutes.  This  record  was  broken 
by  Garros  on  December  11,  at  Tunis,  where 
he  rose  to  a  height  of  5801  met^ri  (19,032 
feet),  or  approximately  3.6  miles  in  a  flight 
that  lasted  1  hour  and  11  minutes. 

Speed  Rkoobm  wero  also  improved  during 
tbe  year  and  the  wonderful  work  of  J.  V<drines 
in  his  Deperduasin  monoplane  at  Bethcny, 
France,  and  at  Chicago,  111.  (see  below),  e's- 
tablished  a  new  series  of  records  up  to  250 
kilometers  (155.342  miles).  M.  Tabutean  at 
Pau,  Franee,  on  March  1,  191S,  in  a  Morane* 
Saulnier  monoplane  with  a  50  horsepower 
GnOme  motor,  made  a  record  of  2  hours,  7  min- 
utes, 64  1-5  seconds,  for  250  kilometers,  while 
for  300  kilometers  (186.411  miles)  K.  Cobiono» 
at  Somma,  Italy,  on  March  28  of  the  aaim 
year«  in  a  Caproni  monoplane  with  a  50  horse- 
power Anzani  motor,  made  the  distance  in  2 
hours  and  19  minutes.  M.  Tabuleau,  <  i:  b- 
ruary  23,  extended  the  two  hours'  record  to 
227.454  kilometers  (141..3;j  miles)  and  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  the  three  hours'  record  to  310.287 
Ulometera  (1M.80S  miles). 

The  records  for  an  aviator  and  one  passenger 
for  the  various  distances  from  10  to  150  kilo- 
meters were  broken  on  .July  20.  1012,  by  G. 
Legagneux  at  Corbeaulieu,  France,  with  a  Zens 
monoplane  having  an  80  horsepower  motor; 
his  record  for  10  kilometers  being  4  minutes, 
24  4-5  seconds,  and  for  150  kilometers  1  hour, 
7  minutes  and  10  seconds,  the  intermediate 
distances  being  almost  in  proportion.  At  the 
same  time  the  records  for  thirty  minutes,  and 
one  hour's  flight  for  aviator  and  one  passenger 
were  also  broken,  88.639  and  133.46fl  Inlometers 
being  setjrrd  respectively.  .\n  imp  t1  n  f  dis- 
tance record  of  401.405  kilnmeteri-.  .:m.477 
miles)  for  an  aviator  and  one  passenger  was 
achieved  by  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Harrington-Ken* 
nett  at  Balisbnry  Plain,  Kngland.  on  Fiebmarjf 
14,  in  a  Xieupor't  monoplane  with  a  70  horas* 
power  mott>r,  while  the  records  for  three,  four, 
and  five  passengers  were  also  broken  during 
the  year,  a  Somner  biolane  piloted  by  H.  Mof 
ler  being  maintained  In  the  air  at  Bousy,  in 
France,  for  1  hour,  .'5  minutes,  48  1-5  seconds. 

On  dune  20,  1012,  Lieutenant  Blaschke.  at 
\'ienna,  with  one  passeji^er  was  able  to  go  aloft 
to  a  height  of  4360  meters  (14.300  feet)  in  a, 
Lohnerw^rrow  Uplaae  with  a  120  horsepowvr 
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AuBtrian-Daitnler  motor.  A  frw  days  before, 
OB  Juue  23,  iyi2,  he  liud  curried  two  [)as!«;n- 
gen  to  a  heigbt  of  ^58U  meters  (11,75(5  fwt). 

Hw  greatest  dUtanoe  in  a  single  daj  waa 
tkat  BUid*  by  Pf«rre  Daueonrt  from  Valeneien- 
t!es  to  Biarritz,  Francf,  on  October  1,  1912, 
traveling  in  a  IJorel  monoplane  with  a  50  horse- 
powt-r  (Jiioaie  motor.  This  was  570  tnilei  Uid 
vas  a  noteworthy  cross-country  flight. 

Bemrds  were  being  made  with  hydro-aero- 
planes, and  Lieutenant  John  H.  Towers,  U.  S. 
N.,  on  October  6,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  a  Cur- 
tiss  biplane  with  a  75  horsejwwcr  Curtiss 
motor  made  a  notable  continuous  flight  of  U 
ksnn  and  lO  minutes.  A  notatthi  trip  was 
■ad*  dmi^g  tha  jemx  in  a  hydTo>acTiqilaiie  by 
AafboDy  Jannna,  wbo  traveled  1970  milea  from 
Omaha  to  Ni  w  OrlcanH  in  a  R'noist  hydro- 
aeroplane with  a  75  horsepower  Hoherts  motor. 
His  time  from  Kansas  City  to  8t.  I>oiiiH  (471 
Bile«).  flying  alone,  was  9  hours,  23  minutes, 
er  25  per  eeot.  faster  than  that  of  the  expreM 
train*.  For  the  remainder  of  the  distance  he 
carried  a  pa&aenger  and  an  85-povind  case  of 
beer.  This  trip,  concluded  on  December  IB, 
vas  tbe  areateat  total  distance  ever  made  by 
•a  aeroptauie  with  a  passenger  and  waa  flw 
frcatest  total  distance  made  in  a  hydro-aero- 
plane, either  with  or  without  a  passenger. 
While  he  made  many  stops  along  the  route, 
he  demonstrated  tbe  feasibility  uf  using 
tbe  bydro-aeroplane  for  long  distance  work,  ana 
tke  damage  to  his  engine  and  tlie  liydro-aMV* 
pfaae  was  insignificant. 

Bamsu  Army  Triat-.s  of  1912.  Just  as  the 
Fteach  military  trials  of  lUll  brought  to- 
arthor  tie  iMunvg  types  of  aeroplanes  in  ac- 
tive oonpetitioii  lor  substantial  priSM,  ao  in 
ttIS,  the  British  army  held  a  oomnetiUon  at 
S&Hsbary  Plain  in  .\u-u  t  For  theae  trials 
J2  machines  were  entered  and  25  were  actually 
at  the  field,  but  of  these  3  did  not  compete. 
Ihe  Mcney  monoplane,  where  the  propeller  was 
•Haatsd  at  the  badt  of  the  main  frame,  was 
•  racked,  and  Robert  C.  Fenwick.  its  pilot, 
tilkd.  Of  tbe  14  British  and  7  French  ma- 
ehines  left  in  the  competition,  11  passed 
tkrooyih  the  triab  satisfactorily  detipite  the 
tad  weather  and  heavy  winds.  The  conditions 
of  the  competition  required  carrying  two  per- 
•ona,  weighin{r  350  pound.s,  and  fuel  oil  suf- 
ficient for  a  fli}.'lit  of  hours,  making  an  ag- 
grt^te  load  of  about  800  pounds.  A  height  of 
450  feet  was  to  be  reached  and  a  hei«it  of 
IfOO  feet  was  to  be  maintained  for  threa  nonrs, 
tat  the  maehine  was  to  climb  at  the  rate  of  at 
V.i^t  200  feet  per  minute  and  to  glide  with  the 
engine  cut  off  on  a  frradient  of  1  in  6.  The 
■anines  inu-t  be  capable  of  rising  and  land- 
iv  In  n  plowed  field,  of  flying  at  a  spsMl  of  65 
mlm  an  ^mr,  of  being  steered  whim  mnning 
ilowly  on  the  ground  and  of  flying  in  high 
vinds.  The  prize  of  £4000  in  the'  international 
division  was  awarded  to  the  Cody  biplane, 
«iueh  was  fitted  with  an  Austrian-Daimler 
■stor,  and  this  maehine  alao  reeriTed  a  first 
prize  of  flOOO  in  the  British  division,  bein^ 
the  only  British  machine  that  completed  all 
t-*>e  tests.  The  second  priz<>  of  flOOO  in  tho 
latemstional  division  was  awarded  to  the  De- 
perdnssin  monoplanei.  No  second  prizes  in  the 
British  division  were  awarded,  ana  three  third 
prizes  of  £500  w<>r*^  jrfven  to  the  British  De- 
ptrduHxin  monoplane  ini!  to  two  Bristol  mono- 
plaaes,  all  being  equipped  with  QnOme  motors. 


Six  machines  appearing  in  the  competition 
were  awardeil  prizes  uf  £1000  each,  these  be- 
ing two  Ilaiiriot  monoplanes,  two  Hl^riot  mono- 
planes, one  Maurice  biplane  and  one  Avro  bi- 
plane. The  judges  in  this  competition  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  the  suc- 
cessful motors  were  of  continental  design  and 
construction,  but  that  those  of  iJritish  typi>, 
while  not  proving  themselves  as  capable,  indi- 
cated promise.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
the  aeroplanea  entered  were  not  strictly  miU> 
tary  and  would  require  certain  modineationa 
fi  I  u-  '  in  lighting  and  scouting.  The  compe- 
tilionii  served  to  arouse  cousidcrable  interest 
in  military  aeronautics,  which  were  being 
taken  up  in  earneat  by  tbe  Birtiah  army. 

GoMwir  BsNirerr  Atiation  TaorHT.  This 
annual  speed  contest  waa  held  at  Chicago  in 
1012,  as  the  cup  had  been  won  In  the  previous 
year  by  0.  Weymann  in  a  Nieuport  monoplane. 
This  year  there  was  no  American  monoplane 
in  the  competition,  whleh  $o  far  as  interna- 
tional rivalry  was  concerned  was  distinctly 
one-sided,  as  tho  three  competing  monoplane-i 
wi-re  all  French.  The  contest  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  distance  to  be  covered  was 
124.8  miles,  or  30  circuits  each  of  4.16  miles 
of  an  elongated  rectangular  course  terminated 
by  hexagonal  ends.  The  competing  machines 
\vr*re  a   Deperdusain  mon  ifil  in  ■  of  140  horse- 

Sower,  known  as  a  "  nu)noc(M)ue,"  piloted  by 
ulea  VMrlnea;  a  100  horsepower  machine  of 
the  aame  maka  with  Maurice  Prtvoat  aa  pihitt 
and  a  Hanriot  100  horsepower  monoplane  with 
Andr<;  Frey  as  pilot.  The  contest  was  won  by 
V^drinea  in  1  hour,  10  minutes  and  57  sec- 
onds, his  oflScial  average  being  lOSJi  miles  an 
bouf  for  the  entire  distance  aa  compared  with 
100.05  for  Pr#voat,  and  08  milea  an  hour  for 
Frey  over  23  laps,  the  latter  being  compelled 
to  cease  flight  in  hi»  twenty-fourth  round  on 
account  of  motor  troubles.  At  the  close  of  the 
race  V^rinea  flew  12.48  miles  or  three  times 
around  the  course  In  6  minutea  and  86.05  see* 
onds,  making  new  world  records  for  5,  10.  and 
20  kilometers,  the  kilometers  being  covered  at 
the  rate  of  107.68  miles  per  hour.  The  l  nt-  t 
was  marked  by  excellent  weather  conditions 
and  skillful  control  on  the  part  of  the  aviators. 
The  abeenee  of  American  participants  was  felt 
to  he  eonsidersbfe  of  a  reproach,  but  there  were 
not  availaM.'  n  v  fast  monoplanes  that  could 
compete  with  HfK>cdy  and  well-built  French  ma- 
chines. 

The  raee  for  the  Gband  Piix  be  l'Akbo  Club 
of  France  was  held  .Tune  1(1-17  on  a  triangular 

course  of  about  OSVj  miles  between  .Angers- 
Chozet-Saumur.  Tho  conditions  of  the  (light 
required  a  seven-lap  race  around  a  circuit  ag- 
gregating 683  milea.  The  priiea  amounted  to 
about  810,000.  thufavorahle  weather  eonditiona 
required  a  flight  of  three  laps  on  the  first  day 
and  four  laps  on  the  Hecoiid.  The  (irst  trial.n 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  all  but  two  com- 

tetitors  and  of  these  one  was  unable  to  finish 
is  third  lap  within  the  appointed  time  ow^ 
ing  to  the  extremely  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions. Oarros,  the  successful  competitor,  in 
a  Bl^-riot  monoplane,  on  the  second  tiay  showed 
great  skill  and  pluck,  completing  the  fourth 
lap  in  an  outburst  of  great  enthuslaam,  with 
a  total  record  of  16  hours,  16  minntes  and  8 
seconds. 

Garros,  M'hose  records  for  height  are  n>en- 
Uoned  above,  in  December  made  a  remarkable 
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flight  from  Tunis  to  Sicily,  160  miles  OTor  tM 
and  thence  to  Italy  and  Rome,  with  torpedo 
boat«  to  guide  him  on  Inn  way  7  h>  total  dis- 
tance accomplished  was  70U  miki»  and  the 
flight  was  the  most  notable  over-ac*  trip  since 
that  in  wJueb  Licuteuai  Btapim  peri*b«cl. 

OoummDir  or  Anxmm.  If  nny  demon* 
stration  were  needed  of  the  fart  that  aviatinn 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  powerful  and 
light-weight  intenial  combustion  motor,  it  was 
iupplied  at  a  comMtition  of  "  Aviettes,"  or  ma- 
ehinea  designed  for  artifleiBi  flight  solely  by 
the  aid  of  muscular  power.  A  pri/r  of 
10,000  franca  was  oHered  for  u.  nuicluaf  that, 
propelled  by  human  power  alone,  could  lly 
32.8  feet  twiee  in  opposite  directions  and  & 

{»riae  of  1000  fnum  for  one  that  flew  SSA 
eet  at  a  height  of  about  4  inches.  The  com- 
pptition  was  held  at  Paris  on  July  2,  and  at- 
tracted 23  entrants,  but  none  was  able  to  show 
a  machine  capable  of  sufficient  speed  to  leave 
the  ground,  and  all  were  radically  defective 
in  principles  of  dedgn.  Tbe  prises,  offered  by 
a  firm  of  bicycle  manafaeturere  and  open  for 
competition  until  the  8prin»,'  of  1013,  were  not 
awarded  at  the  end  of  1912,  On  October  19, 
Rettich,  the  cyclist,  in  an  aviette  jumped  over 
stieka  10  eentimeters  high  placed  1  meter 
apart;  while  later  in  the  year  this  performanee 
WM  MHMwhai  bettered. 


DmniBiJc  Balloons 

The  progress  in  the  construction  of  dirigibles 
during  1912  showed  about  the  eame  relative 
advance  as  in  previous  years.  Frarui  and 
Germany  continued  to  develop  their  airship 
fleet  and  in  QmuMf  the  diri[phles  were  oper- 
ated with  more  or  less  success;  in  fact  the 
successes  with  dirigibles  were  almost  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  failures,  for  the  misfortunes 
of  previous  years  continued,  as  will  be  noted 
below*  Ab  a  fair-weather  machine  available 
tor  BMBj  pnrpoaes,  tbe  dirigible  certainly  haa 
its  place,  out  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of 
wind  and  temperature  th«'  feeling*  was  peneral 
that  itM  use  was  attended  with  considerable 
hazard.  Preeminence  in  this  field  of  aeronau- 
tics still  remained  with  Qermany,  and  the  aole 
large  airahfp  built  in  the  United  States  met 
with  misfortune  on  its  initial  trip. 

The  Vanimax  Airship  "  Akron."  The  larpo 
dirigible  balloon  Akrun.  which  had  been  de- 
signed and  built  during  the  year  1911  for  a 
traoeatlantle  voyage,  was  destroyed  early  on 
the  morning  of  July  2.  at  .Atlantic  City,  by 
an  explosion  in  which  tliis  di.stin;,'uished  aero- 
nautical engineer  and  his  crew  of  four  men  lo.st 
their  lives.  The  Akron  was  the  first  and  only 
airship  to  be  bnilt  in  the  United  states  that 
fairly  might  Im  compared  with  European  diri- 
gible balloons,  and  the  chief  features  in  its 
construction  were  the  uf  ■  of  a  fabric  far 
stronger  than  any  hitherto  employed  and  the 
provision  of  meaoa  to  admit  or'  relieve  the 
air  in  the  ballonele  and  thus  regulate  the 
movement  of  the  balloon  up  and  down  without 
rcle.TSiinir  pas.  Furthermore,  by  the  use  of  water 
ballast  drawn  from  the  aea  as  required  Vani- 
man  believed  that  an  additional  menn.^  of  con- 
trol would  be  provided  for  the  navigator.  The 
Akron  differed  from  1!nropean  aimbipe  with 
tlielr  more  powerful  enginrR  'n  main- 

tain a  high  rate  of  speed  in  voyages  over  land. 


The  American  inventor  had  to  consider  ecowMB^ 
of  fuel  for  the  trip  from  the  United  StatM  to 
Europe,  and  consec^uently  h)-*  air -hip  was  de- 
signed to  drift  with  favorable  winds  ratlier 
than  ifi  develop  power.  There  were  not  tha 
large  aero^aaee  and  steadying  fina  loaad  on 
many  Buropeaii  dirigibles,  the  former  bdvg 
iille  to  give  a  reaction  either  up  or  down  of 
about  1000  pounds,  while  there  was  only  one 
pair  of  orientable  propeUera  driven  tnm  tha 
central  power  plant* 

About  6:16  on  the  momteg  of  tbe  aeddeiit 
the  Akion  was  brought  out  of  it"  hnngnr  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  people  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  over  Bripantine  Beach.  It 
was  manceuvred  with  apparent  facility,  hav- 
ing completed  two  large  circles  and  being  in 
the  course  of  a  third  when  the  explosion  oc- 
curred. The  airship  was  rising  constantly  and 
had  reached  an  elevation  of  about  25(10  feet 
when  at  the  observers  saw  tbe  large  saa 
bag  suddenly  rent  near  the  stem  and  tlm  dia- 
rupted  envelope  torn  loose  from  the  car. 
Frame  and  fabric  fell  into  the  sea  and  the  in- 
ventor and  his  brave  crew  perished.  Viri  uri 
theories  were  advanced  to  account  for  tfic  cx- 
plc^ion  as  then  wiB  but  little  peeitlve  evidence 
of  ita  nature  or  eavie.  There  was  aotliing  to 
ehow  tlmt  it  waa  due  to  Are  or  a  violent  explo* 
■ion  of  the  gas.  The  rupture  of  the  envelope 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  internal  pressure 
reaching  an  excessive  amount  as  the  sun  was 
getting  hot  and  the  balloon  waa  riaiog  rapidlj 
at  the  tine  of  the  accident.  It  waa  alao  rag- 
gested  that  the  breakapc  of  the  suspension 
ropes  may  have  thrown  all  of  the  strain  on 
the  bottom  fabric,  ripping  it  open  and  loosen- 
ing the  bag  from  the  car.  Breakage  of  a  pro- 
peller was  also  assigned  as  an  explanation  of 
the  disaster.  As  Vaniman's  attempted  voyage 
with  the  ill-fated  ^Itnertco  in  1910  with  this 
latter  expedition  represented  about  all  to  the 
credit  of  America  in  the  field  of  the  dirigible 
it  will  appear  how  serious  a  calamity  to  aero- 
nantica  in  tlie  United  Statee  wae  hia  untineljr 
death. 

Thk  "  StTcnARD."  Tbe  German  dir^^Uo 
Suchard,  the  conatmction  of  which  bad  been  im< 
dertaken  in  1011,  waa  completed  In  1012  and 

on  June  1  mnde  itf<  trial  trip,  remaining  in 
the  air  ten  minutes.  It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  to  postpone  until  the  spring  of  the 
follow  in  J?  year  the  transatlantic  trip  for  which 
this  large  ainhip  had  been  designed. 

Th«  "ScHWabfn."  After  making  3fi4  suc- 
oeaafut  tripa  aggregating  some  2fi,000  miles,  in 
thn  course  of  which  6045  persons  had  been 
transported,  the  Zeppelin  airship  Sch 
bnilt  in  1911,  was  destroyed  on  June  28,  1912, 
at  DUsseldorf,  Germau.  Thia  dirigible,  which 
had  proved  so  aueeeesrat  eoramereia1i7>  running 
nn  a  regular  schedule,  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  was  attempting  to  weather  a 
storm  at  moorings,  as  it  was  deemed  unwise  to 
try  to  enter  the  balloon  abed.  The  airahip  was 
caught  by  a  nidden  ffnat  of  wind  which  raised 
it  into  the  air,  breaking  its  back.  The  escap- 
ing gas  was  ignited,  premimaWy  by  an  electric 
spark  generated  by  friction  and  the  flames  rap- 
idly enveloped  the  entire  structure  as  the  huge 
dirigible  swung  at  anchor.  The  ftiti  to  the 
ground  broke  the  steel  frame  and  completed 
the  destruction,  which  was  in  part  covered  by 
insurance  of  $162,000. 

A  sister  ship  of  tbe  £fc/itoaben,  the  Viktorin 
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Itiue,  was  completed  in  1912,  but  was  desinied  biles  used  for  transporting  •neh  **Bftlllnilt  Mid 

to  be  slightly  faster,  developing  a  speed  of  45  repairing  tbem. 

miWs  per  hour.    Trials  were  held  at  Frieririclis- 

hafen  in  February,  and  uo  March  4  the  air-  iiYOBO-AEaoPLANES 
s&ip  went  to  Frankfort  to  so  into  ntgnlar  serv- 
ice, which  eontiniwd  througn  the  iwenn,  l6,jiNI7     The   de*e|ppinent  of    the  hydroomrOflAB* 

miles  being  covered  in  183  tripe  and  9Wt  pea-  during  191S  was  particularly  rapid.   It  waa 

sengers  carried.    The  gas  bag,  divided  into  18  only  in  the  previous  year  that  successful  ma- 

ns-Ught  compartments,  had  a  capacity  of  681,-  chines  of  this  type  had  been  produced.  Fabre 

600  cubic  feet.    It  had  a  length  of  485.6  feet  in  1910  had  arisen  from  the  water  in  a  special 

aad  a  breadth  of  45.9  feet,  its  three  engines  type  of  aeroplane;  in  Mareh,  1912,  a  Iqrdro* 

dereloping  450400  horsepower.    Further  im-  aeroplane  eompetftfon  was  held  at  Monaco,  and 

provements  v.-prf  being  made  in  the  Zeppelin  by  the  midrllp   nf  the  year  all  interested  in 

airships  and  tlic  Uansa  completed  later  in  the  rn«'chunical  iligliU,  and  especially  naval  olBcera 

year  underwent  satisfactorv   trials,   whil  '   V.w  ii  all  countries,  were  paying  considerahle  at- 

German  naval  Zeppelin  with  engines  of  600  tention  to  the  marine  side  of  the  matter.  The 

horsepower  was  expceCed  to  developed  a  apeed  development  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  fha 

of  60  miles  an  hour.  announcement  of  conditions  for  the  1913  com- 

During  the  year  the  Parseval  firm  which  petition  at  Monaco.    The  competing  machines 

hid  achieved  such  notable  success  with  airshipa  wero  all  required  to  remain  alloat  lor  the  two 

of  the  aemi-rigid  type  as  used  by  the  German  w^ks'  duration  of  the  meet,  and  must  show 

amy  on  account  of  their  extreme  portability  themselves  capable  of  traveling  four  miles  on 

it  wrU  aa  their  nnwal  efflciencv,  decided  to  the  aurfaee  of  the  water  and  of  being  hoisted 

Manafaeture  dMgiolea  wfth  a  rigid  frame.  TMa  oul  of  the  aea  hj  mmM  of  a  crane  and  tackle, 

frame,  however,  was  not  to  be  of  aluminum.  The  l^nal  speed  tests  in  the  air  were  to  ex- 

ts  in  the  cat©  of  the  Zeppelin  airship»,  but  of  tend  over  50  miles  and  300  miles.    The  object 

wooJ  as   Uiu'd   in   those   of   the   Sclilltte-Lanz  was  to  develop  a  sea-worthy  as  well   an  an 

type.    The  latter  achieved  couiiiderable  success  air-worthy  crait  and  the  design  and  construc- 

oring  the  year.  tion  of  the  float  or  hoate  ware  receMag  eon* 

The  success  of  the  Aero-Dynamical  Labora-  siderable  attention, 
tories  in  Europe  led  Captain  W.  L  Chambers,     In  plsce  of  the  extemporized  floats  fitted  to 

chief  officer  of  the  Uniteo  States  Navy  Aviation  many  (  t  tli  '  ;m  !  iphines,  specially  designed  ar- 

Corps,  to  recommend  such  a  national  tnstitu-  rangements  were  tieing  used  and  machines  were 

tion  for  the  United  States.   Acting  on  tUi  ree-  constructed  with  a  water-tight  body  or  hull, 

MBDendatioa  Freaident  Taft  appointed  a  com-  with  a  rudder  for  nae  in  the  water.  Donnet- 

misrion  of  19  members,  fnduding  notable  selen-  LCveqne  fitted  a  speeial  hull  to  the  biplane  in 

ti!.t.«.  aeronauts,   and  army  and  navy  oGBcials,  which  Andr^  Beaumont  made    an  over  w:it  r 

to  iiivcjitigate  the  possibilities  of  such  an  insti-  flight,  from  Paris  to  Bologne.    In  the  Uniu  J 

tation.  States,  Grover   Cleveland   l>oeiiing  exhibited  a 

An  innovation  of  the  testing  of  aeroplanea  flying  boat  where  a  monoplane  was  fitted  with 

for  atrength  of  wings  and  franea  that  teerived  a  water-tight  body  forming  a  hull.   In  addition 

practical  application  in  France  wa»  to  mount  a  to  the  Monaco  meeting  in  March,  a  successful 

machine  on  a  railway  car  drawn  by  a  locomo-  competition  was  held  at  St.  Malo,  which  in- 

tive  lapable  of  developing  a  speed  of  (10  miles  eluded  a  flight  from  that  town  to  the  Island  of 

an  }iour.    'i'hia  plan  was  so  succeasful  that  a  Jersey  and  back,  and  a  successful  meeting  wa^ 

Bwcial  straightawaj  trade  of  six  miles  with  held  in  September  at  H^lgandam. 
eketrio  locomotive  waa  projected  to  make  fur-     The  first  hydro-aeroplaiDe  competition  held  at 

therteita  Monaco  from  March  24  to  81,  was  participated 

T!io  first  American   international   aeronaut!-  in  by  seven  biplanes,  all  of  which  were  Frnn  .b 

cal  e\[H^)Mition  was  held  in  New  York  May  9-18  with  the  exception  of  two  Curtiss  hydro-aero- 

in  the  firand  Central  Palace.    On  the  o(M>ning  planes  of   regular   tyjie,   which   iiad   been  sent 

day  it  J.  Collier,  president  of  the  Aero  Club  to  France  for  this  special  ourpoae.   The  French 

of  America,  flew  from  Keyport,  N.  J.,  to  the  machinee  on  the  other  hana  were  standard  aero- 

U.  S.  S.  Waahington,  moored  in  the  Hudson  planes  that  had  been  fitted  with  floats  for  the 

Riw.  to  deliver  an  invitation  to  Rcar-Admira!  competition.    The  rules  provided  that  getting 

Ott^rhiius  to  attend  the  exposition.    The  exym-  '  iT  {}]<■  N'.  iit*  r  with  tlw  ;::r- atest  number  of  pa-^t 

ritioQ  was  well  attended  and  many  novelties  sengers    would    secure    an    extra    number  of 

were  shown.  points,  30,  50,  76,  and  100  per  cent  being 

The  fourth  aemnautlc  show  to  be  held  in  given  to  each  aviator  for  acconwliahing  thia 
Fsrfs  was  opened  on  the  2dth  of  October  by  with  1,  2,  3,  or  4  passengera.  8fz  teats  were 
Prt'^j.Jcnt  Fa11i?re9,  assisted  by  ihr-  Tnir  i  t.  r.  <  f  made,  which  included  starting  from  and  land 
war  and  of  the  marine.  Forty-six  monoplanes  ing  upon  smooth  water,  1  point  paeb ;  starting 
and  twenty  biplanes,  all  of  the  latest  types,  from  rough  water.  2  points,  and  landing  upon 
were  on  exhibition,  while  but  two  ballooiia  rough  water  3  points,  and  running  up  on  the 
sad  Bo  airshipa  wen  to  be  aeen.  The  ahow  waa  beach  and  starting  from  it  without  getting  the 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  military  aeroplanes,  feet  of  the  aviator  or  any  of  hie  assistant!* 
of  which  twenty-seven  were  exhibited  by  the  wet,  4  points  each.  First  prize  was  $1GOO  and 
Fr'siirh  government,  and  hydro-aeroplanes  for  second  and  third  $800  and  $600  respectively, 
tbe  u^e  of  the  navy.  The  exhibition  of  aeronau-  The  Curtiss  machines  were  not  adapted  to  pas- 
tie  motors  was  a  large  one,  the  moat  note-  senger  carrying,  and  for  that  reason  did  not 
mniby  of  these  being  the  400  horsepower  motor  fare  as  well  in  the  contest  as  the  large  Far- 
MfMd  for  the  Astra-Torres  dirigible  for  man  biplanes,  which  were  placed  flrat  and  §ec« 
Oreat  Brit  •  In.  the  construction  of  wThich  was  ond.  The  resnU-'  rf  the  meet  are  summariiced 
being  undertaken  in  France.  The  war  depart-  below:  (1)  Fischer  (H.  Farman  biplane, 
Ben^  besides  showing  aeroplanes  and  their  GnOme  motor)',  112.1  points.  (2)  Renaux  (M. 
nmpmrnt  partat  had  on  azhihitioa  the  aatomo"  Farman  biplane*  Benault  motor),  1033  pointa* 
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f.l)  Paulhan  (Curtiss  biplane,  Curtis*  motor), 
bij.3  points.  (4)  RobinBon  (Curtiss  biplane, 
Curtiss  motor),  71.9  points.  Colliex,  who  had 
developed  tbe  Voison  Canard  during  tlte  previ- 
oua  year,  made  a  number  of  good  flights,  but 
met  with  an  acoident  with  both  of  two  auc 
chines.  There  waa  also  ahown  at  Monaco  (MM 
monoplane  of  DeperJiidsin,  piloted  by  Lorenio, 
which  made  a  8ucoet»i»Cul  ilight  with  u  passen- 
ger, but  did  not  participate  in  the  couiiH>tition. 
Ilie  flights  of  too  hydro-aeroplanes  were  ob- 
aervedby  naval  reptCMiitatim  of  ft  mmbw 
of  govemnwatB. 

InwuixmnMh  Bauaoh  Back,  ]totifETT  Cuf 
ScMMABT.  Tlie  competition  for  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup  for  spherical  balloons  in  1912  re> 
suited  in  the  breaking;  of  the  world's  r<  i  ord 
of  1211  miles  made  by  M.  Emile  Dubonnet 
Jaavaiy  7-8  in  the  balloon  Condor  III.,  and  a 
new  feeord  of  ISttl  milea  by  the  French  balloon 
Fieardie.  Twenty  ballooaa  participated  in  the 
roTifr^t  which  was  stJirted  at  Stuttgart.  Ger- 
muny,  on  Ck-tober  27.  The  cup  which  was  hold 
by  Germany  by  virtue  of  the  success  of  tlie  bal- 
loon Berlin  ll.  with  Lieutenant  Hans  Oericke, 
pilot,  in  1911,  was  won  by  Prance  for  the  first 
time.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  eight 
balloons  which  accomplished  over  746  miles 
each:  Picardic  Trance) — M.  Maurice  £ien> 
aim4,  pilot;  M.  Kumpelmayer,  aide;  landed 
near  Moscow,  Russia,  October  29,  distance  2101 
kilometera  (1M1%  miles).  Ih  de  France 
(Franee) — ^Alfred  LaMane,  pilot;  landed  near 
Moscow.  Russia,  OctolxT  29,  distance  2001  kilo- 
meters (1243%  milet»).  Uncle  iKam  (United 
States) — H.  E.  Honeywell,  pilot;  landed  near 
Dukchty,  Russia,  October  29,  distance  1056 
miles.  Frankfurt  (Austria) — F.  H.  Lenharl^ 
pilot;  landed  at  Rosenofskoy,  Russia,  October 
28.  distance  1769  kilomete'rs  (1100  miles). 
Zurich    (Switzerland)  — Victor   de  Beaiiclair, 

{ilot  landed  in  Russia  October  28,  distance  1523 
llomctera  (946V^  miles).  Reichtfiugnerek^ 
(Germany) — Otto  Korn,  pilot;  landed  near 
Dukchty,  Russia,  October  29,  diatanec  1886  kilo- 
meters ( H60%  miles).  Miurkriers  (Belj;iuin) 
— F.  Gerard,  pilot;  landeil  near  Riga,  Ku^isia, 
October  28,  distance  1201  kilometers  (802% 
milcfl).  HoHeymotm  (England) — Jean  de  Fran- 
eia,  pilot;  landed  at  Breslau,  Germany,  Octo- 
ber 28,  distance  1253  kilometers  (779y^  miles). 

The  other  competitors  with  less  distances  to 
their  (^0(1  it  were: 

Uuslri/,  Austria;  Azuren,  Switzerland;  Horn- 
liirii  III.,  Germany;  Andromeda,  Italy;  Oraf, 
Zeppelin,  Denmark;  Belgica  If.,  Belgium;  Libia, 
Italy;  MiUion  Popwfafion  Club.  America;  Beam, 
France;  Ast'^  lr,  A  istria;  Helvetia,  Switzer- 
land-, and  huKsrIdorf  II,,  loaned  by  Germans 
to  .\nu-rica. 

The  Dusneldorf  IT.,  which  was  loaned  "by 
Germans  to  the  United  States  to  replnce  a  bal- 
loon destroyed  previous  to  the  1 1]  ,  titinn.  was 
piloted  by  John  Watts  with  Arthur  T.  Atther- 
holt  as  aide,  and  made  a  distance  of  about 
1000  milea^  landing  at  Pskov  in  Russia.  This 
balloon  wea  protested  against  and  was  duly 
ruled  out  of  the  race. 

While  trying  out  his  new  balloon  Ucrlin  IT. 
preliminary  to  the  Gordon-Bennett  race,  on 
October  20,  Lieut  Hana  <3ericke.  the  well- 
known  German  aeraaawt  and  the  winner  of  the 
Bennett  raco  at  St  Louie  in  1911,  fell  to  hit 


death  with  hie  aide».  Lieutenant  Strahler,  as  a 
reeult  of  hia  balloon  bursting.   Lieutenant  <3er- 

icke  started  out  from  Bitterfeld,  and  while 
above  Spansberg,  Saxony,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6M0  feet,  approached  a  thunder  shower 
and  VM  caught  bj  a  audden  upward  current 
which  carried  the  balloon  to  s  hdght  of  15,000 
feet  in  a  very  short  fxTiod  of  time,  as  shown  by 
the  recording  iutstruments.  Kither  uQ  account  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  gas,  or  because  it  was 
struck  by  lightning,  the  balloon  burst  and  the 
two  men  fell  to  their  deaths  at  a  terriffic  speed. 

The  National  Balloon  Race  was  held  at  K.Trt- 
sas  City  and  was  won  by  the  ballcxtn  L  iicle 
Sam,  which  Bubs^'quently  participated  in  the  In- 
ternational Balloon  Race  in  Germany.  This 
race  was  started  on  July  27  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Unclt  Btttn^  which  was  in  the  air 
for  two  days,  the  other  competitors  landed  on 
July  28.  A  sumrnarv  follows:  Uncle  Sam — 
H.  E.  Honeywell,  pilot;  landed  at  Manassas, 
Va.,  distance  886  miles.  Kansas  City — John 
Watta*  pilot;  landed  at  Bellville,  Mich.,  dis- 
tance mflea.  IMffer— Albert  Holz,  pilot; 
landed  at  New  Berlin,  Wis.,  ilistsince  425  miles. 
Million  Population  Club  II.— P.  McCullogh, 
pilot;  landed  at  Spring  Green,  Wis.,  distance 
370  miles.  Million  Populntitm  Club  I. — J. 
Berry,  pilot;  landed  at  Nord,  111.,  distance  35A 
miles.  Goodyear- — G.  M.  Bumbaugh,  pilot; 
landed  at  Pola,  111.,  distance  330  miles.  Cole 
— E.  J.  Chiater,  pilot;  landed  at  McGregor* 
Iowa,  distance  325  miles. 

The  variona  legal  questions  connected  witli 
aeronantica  eootinue  to  arise  and  demand  more 
or  ieaa  eoraplete  solution  from  time  to  time. 
An  international  conference  on  legal  qiK'stions 
of  th«  use  of  the  air  met  at  Paris,  but  ad- 
journed without  coming  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sions. The  prefect  of  police  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  found  it  necessary  during  the  year 
to  forbid  the  landing  of  aeroplanes  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  also  to  prohibit 
their  rising  or  descending  from  ground  nearer 
that  IMO  feet  to  any  inhabited  building  except 
an  authorized  aerodroma  within  the  luaits  of 
the  department. 

PATALrrtBS  or  thc  Tvau.  The  record  of 
fatalities  during  1912  contained  "an  unusually 
large  number  of  ofRcfrs  and  men  of  liie  avi- 
ation corps  of  the  different  armies.  In  the 
ITnited  States  one  of  the  most  notable  acci- 
dents was  that  in  which  Miaa  Harriett  Quimby. 
with  A.  P.  Willard,  was  thrown  from  her  70 
horsepower  Bl^riot  monoplane  on  July  1  at  the 
Boston  meeting.  Miss  Quimby  had  distin- 
guished herself  as  the  first  aViatreaa  to  fly 
across  the  English  Channel  and  had  made  a 
record  for  herself  in  numerous  flights.  While 
the  fatalities  of  the  year  in  number  exceeded 
those  of  previous  years,  yet  when  tlie  total 
mileage  was  considered  it  would  be  found  that 
there  had  been  a  great  gain  in  safety  and  that 
oonditiona  of  conatnietion  and  operation  were 
better  understood.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
disoourar'r  nsational  perfnrmanoes  at  public 
exhibitir.ns.  and  the  accidents  that  did  occur 
\vfre  due  to  more  normal  cireumatauMe. 

AEROPLANE.    See  Akronautics. 

AEBOPLANE  CATAPXILT.  See  Navai. 
Prck;rk.ss.  Arinlion. 

AEROSTATION.    See  AERONAtmcs. 

AESTHETICS.    See  PsTcnoiXKJT. 

AFOHANI8TAK.  A  central  itolan  mon- 
archy,  practically  under  Brttlah  domination, 
and  nanng  foreign  relatiofta  only  with  the  Brit* 
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iSiIr^05»flSS!ri»-^^^^  Thi«   ha.  Uvn   largely  due 

o,UUU,000.  belong  mostly  to  the  feu.m.  «cct  oi  the  Mr    5Ji»iS  I  uhi„^!!^ 

aninuils,  raV  wool,  silk.  carpet^H,  and  cainels*-  l"L.  Ln^  .        n          %°  Commercial  Con- 

hair  goods.    ComnK.rciarrelat.o.,.  are  sustained  ^  aub^«t  ii^^u™"^'!?*':?'''^  V 

with   India  and   liu.Mu.    According  to  Indian  ^Slly  „!«  *Jfi*'*'^        *5"r*'P''-     ^.^.'^'^o  f'^vel- 

statiitics     tli<>     imiMirtM     into     Afohaniator.  °P*"  pwu  lof  s  oommittee  consistnig  of  two 

liiu'ilS  in^'oil  t^£?7\3Cand1Jf  x^^^^  FZt"  '""u^"'           ^'  the  Union^to  study 

to  £410.102.   The  trade  ^ith   Russia   in  e^  *irri?inTnn'i,  ^^'f  co^P^ttee  w.  attend 

mated  at  about  4.000,000  roubles  imports  aud  aLZuI^^     J^  '°r^""»*" 

an  approximate  value  exports.    An  indeterm.n-  ^  *«»™?      May   1913.    The  Amer- 

able  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  A«8ociation  in  1911  directed  that 

on  prodaetioil»  and  its  collection  is  marked  by  ">^^^"-y  <>"  /'n^  Hubject  be  made.    At  the 

oppnaaion  and  extortion.   The  loosely  orgarf  ^  ''"'f       ^^'i"!;^'"^"!  "iJ'^u^^ 

i»d  government  ia  beaded  by  an  ameer  (1912,  '"V!?         «'^P«r.«t«»  W'jh  the  bankers'  com- 

Hahib  Ullah  Khan;  born  1«72,  succeeded  his  S?'**!*    ^ "JS  5*"  iWdiate  direction  of  Am- 

iather  1901),  who  is  granted  a  subsidy  of  Us  "•■^OW  M«nick  a  thoronghgoing  investigation 

180.000  by  the  Indian  government.    His  will  in  of   agricultural   credit   in  various 

theoretieallj  abK>late  and  a  condiUoa  of  feudal-  ^"/'^l'*^^'*"  ^'^^ntnes  was  made  and  the  results 

im  prwaStt.  submitted  to  the  government  at  Washington. 

ARMY.  A  Standing  army  organized  on  a  ?h«t*^;il*Vi.^r°!li^*  i"**'^L*''  ''tjft'^*^* 
modtrn  basis,  with  iniprovwl  methods  of  train-  *,  S  *M  *!"^  political  parties  embodied  a 
ing.  was  maintained  under  the  command  of  F  ??  ,  ^  P''*tf'J'"ms  recomending  the  es- 
t^  ameer's  brother,  Sardar  Naanillali  Khan.  **t)  isliment  of  some  system  of  agricultural 
SenrSee  ia  nominally  obligatory,  but  to  obtain  .'^  suitable  to  American  conditions.  Finally 
the  neecaaary  strength  onh  about  one  man  in  <Jctaber  President  Taft  toolc  the  ftrat  eKeett> 
«ifbt  is  called  to  the  colors.    Tliis  gives  an  '°        direction  of  eetablishittg  such 

t.tablishment  of  about  27.000  infantry  and  7000  V.'''^^^  facilities  in  a  letter  to  the  governors. 
Civalry,  apart  from  a  well-trained  force  of  artil-  "rged  that  tins  be  made  a  subject  of  con- 
lery  a'rmed  with  modern  guns.    There  ate  ir-  at  the  Congress  of  Governors  in  De- 

Wgular  troops,  including  some  25,000  mounted  S'T^'"'*.  P**  expressed  bia  be- 

■ea  and  a  smaller  force  of  infantry  which  eoBperative  credit  societiM  of  Ger- 

would  be  joined   with   the  regular  army  to  K»own  as  Raiffeisen  banks,  miglit  be 

pve  a  war  strength  of  about  80,000  horse  and  *<^*Pt«<i  to  American  conditions.  He  |)Qiuted 
60,000  foot.    The  manufacture  of  military  sup-  ^'"^  12,000.000  farmers  of  this  coun- 

plies  at  Kabul,  where  small  arms  and  ord-  ilSL^^  interest  charges  estimated  at  $510,- 
nance  shops  were  maintained,  was  carried  on  Per  year.    They  are  chared  at  the 

dsriiig  the  year,  an  !  t';r  fnrihties  for  military  **'         per  cent,  as  compared  with  3% 

tr»n»port  and  the  jui^rovcmtiit  of  the  roads  P*''  *^  P^^  <^«"t.  paid  by  French  and 

wtrr  advanced.  German  farmer^^.     He  thought  it  possible  that 

Hisvioay.  In  the  early  summer  a  large  nam-  f^^^  coiSperative  farmers'  banks  having  been 
bfr  of  the  tribesmen  of  Khoet^  inelndlnff  the  '"^tituted,  Congress  might  be  induced  to  cre- 
Ghibais,  revolted,  and  the  ameer  waf<  .^low  in  ^^e  also  national  land  mortgage  banks  similar 
proeeeding    against    them,    being    apparently  *°  credit  banks  of  Germany  and 

•fraid  to  trust  his  own  troops.    He  wa.s  rriti-  ^'^ance. 

cized  for  his  inactivity,  which  was  attributed  PLANS  Proposed.  Among  the  various  plans 
aome  to  a  desire  on  his  part  to  |K»»e  as  a  proposed  for  organising  rural  credit  are  the 
^anpion  of  Pan-Islamisnu  the  reiiels  being  following:  1.  Extend  the  scope  of  national 
luliammedane.  Finally,  the  revolt  was  put  banking  privileges  by  permitting  banks  to  make 
doim  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  (1h  ^lul  loans  on  real  estate,  and  develop  the  interest  of 
laha.  and  the  governor  of  Khost  was  imprisoned  State  baiik^  in  farmers'  business;  2.  Establish 
at  Kabul.  Pacificatory  measures  were  taken  government  agricultural  banks,  or  let  the  gov- 
and  the  chief  erievanoes  were  removed.  Forced  ernment  guarantee  private  agricultural  banks; 
labor  was  forbidden  and  the  taxes  were  reduced  3.  Provide  for  the  organlzatum  of  eoBperative 
«  abolished.  credit  societies  after  one  or  more  of  the  Euro- 

AFRICA.    See  articles  on  tho  varimia  coun-  pe«n  plans, 
trie*;  also  Exi'IORation.    For  recent  books  on      With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  plans  it 
.^fri.  a,  H.  «»  T  iTKHATUBB,  Enqusu  axd  AftiEBi-        pointed  out  that  more  than  2000  national 
CA>        >  /  und  Contemporary  Biatory.  banks  are  now  loeated  in  towns  of  less  than 

AF&ICAH  JJLSQJIJkSBB    See  AtmaaKVU  OOOO  population  and   am  therefore  accessihin 
  to  farmers.    Similarlv.  several  thousand  Stato 

AFllICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAIi  banks  which  are  not  hampered  by  loan  re- 
CHTIRCH     «Jpr  foioREO  IVf FTHonTSTS.  strictions  are  available.    It  is  declared  that 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  farmers  have  not  as  vet  stronglv  felt  the  need 
UalOM  CHPBCH.  See  Coldkeo  Mcthodists.  of  better  facilities.  'Thev  no\v  gen  rtVh  re- 

AOKIO If irr U JkAL  BAKXS.  See  Aorictjl-  ceive  book  credit  from  merchants  and  iinple- 
Ttl',-  Trr-MT  ment  dealers.    The  raf)id  development  of  munu- 

AGRICULTURAL  BOYS'  AND  QIBLS'  facturing  and  commerce,  together  with  the 
^y^-^  '    Ai.Ku  1  1  TKRAi    T  i  i  CATlON.  prosperity    and   individual   cnaraeter  of  our 

AGBlCUItTUBAIi  CAEDXT.     Within  the  agriculture,  has  turned  the  nttentinn  of  bank 
Hft  two  y«MB  keen  tntercat  baa  developed  in  ers  to  the  development  of  facilities  for  trade 
ttis  eoMBl«7  in  the  prorisioa  of  credit  faeili-  and  industry.    Now  that  a  great  increase  in 
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the  use  of  machinery  and  fertilizers,  a  tendency 
toward  larger  farms  and  the  introduction  of 
modern  business  methods  into  agriculture  are 
becoming  prominent*  it  i«  argued  that  the 
IwBka  will  aooB  deriie  aehemea  to  ineKaee 
agricultural  credit.  That  therp  wag  eome  tnith 
in  these  contt'iitions  wut*  shown  bv  the  organ- 
IBation  of  the  first  land-credii  Ir.rAk  at  Jnliet, 
III.  This  was  patterned  after  the  Credit 
Foneier  of  France.  It  planned  to  lend  to  iarm- 
ers  on  long  time  at  moderate  rates  of  interest. 
The  borrower  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing interest  and  part  of  the  principle  every  «ix 
months.  The  bank  was  to  issue  collateral  trust 
bonds  secured  by  farm  mortgages  and  its  capi- 
tal of  ffi50,000.  It  was  believed  that  fcheee 
eollateral  trust  bonds  would  become  a  common 
and  much  desired  form  of  invefttment.  Tx)anB 
uere  to  be  made  for  as  long  as  twenty  years. 
The  scheme  showed  that  a  loan  of  $1000  bear- 
ing interest  at  6^  per  cent,  could  be  paid  off 
in  forty  semi-annual  inatallmenta,  diminisbing 
gradually  from  $67  to  924,  and  totaling  $1600. 
The  second  set  of  schemes  was  not  wideiy  advo- 
cated and  was  generally  believed  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  this  country.  It  was  not  believed 
desirable  for  the  government  (taelf  to  reenter 
the  banking  field  in  sudi  manner  nor  to  gtiar- 
antee  private  hanks,  as  is  done  by  the  govern- 
ment  111  Kgypt. 

Kuboi'kan'  PLAits.  The  European  scbemes 
are  of  two  general  sorts:  First,  eoOperatlTe 
credit  societies  composed  of  peasant  farmers, 
such  as  the  Raiffeisen  system  of  Germany;  and 
second,  land-credit  briTik"  fnrini  il  l  y  larger 
farmers,  such  as  the  Landucliaf ten  system  of 
Germany,  or  by  a  banlifilg  corporation,  as  tlift 
Crtidit  Foneier  of  Franee.  Ilie  former  loan 
directly  small  snms  for  abort  periods  to  mem* 
hers  only.  The  latter  convert  land  rnortpagea 
into  negotiable  long-term  bonds  of  convenient 
denominations  for  the  general  investor. 

The  Raiffeisen  and  ScbOltae-Delttzeh  banks 
of  Germany  are  formed  on  a  etrictly  coSpera- 
tive  basis,  no  one  but  memb«'r-<  ^i  ing  allowed 
to  borrow,  tliough  non-member.-  may  make  de- 
posits. The  former  are  organized  by  small 
larmere  in  rural  communities  and  the  latter 
by  arttsans  and  small  tradesmen  in  towns  and 
cities.  They  restrict  their  area  of  operations 
narrowly,  inehidiing  no  greater  territory  than 
constitutes  a  neighborhood.  This  is  necessary 
because  all  metnlMrs  assume  unlimited  liability 
for  tbe  debts  of  the  banks.  Tlie  capital  is  se- 
cured from  eavings,  from  loane,  from  tbe  pro- 
vinefal  bank  of  the  district  or  from  tbe  central 

bnnic,  and  from  c<Tt!iit  -rnull  reserve  funds. 
Thus  in  inuy  the  total  working  capital  of  the 
3000  RnifTeisen  societieft  of  Germany  was  1,» 
935,500,000  marks,  of  which  88.8  per  cent  was 
provided  by  tbe  savings  and  deposits  of  the 
farmers  and  the  local  public.  The  ndministm- 
tion  of  these  hanks  is  Rimple.  democratic,  and 
practically  gratuitous.  They  make  loans  in 
small  amounts  for  short  periods  vaiying  from 
a  few  months  to  a  few  years.  Their  average 
rate  of  interest  is  between  4  per  cent,  and  5  per 
pent.,  and  the  average  credit  inivancr-d  per  mctn- 
\ii-r  is  r)00  marks.  Tliey  sometimes  demand 
mortgage  or  collateral  sccuritv,  but  rely  chiefly 
on  perioBal  integrity,  most  loans  being  made 
on  two-name  paper.  Their  loans  to  memlxr? 
in  IflOB  on  enrrent  aecounts.  similar  to  tlie 
Rcotcli  cash  credit.  amounte<!  to  .?101.000,n00 
and  those  for  iixed  periods  to  about  $258,000,- 


000.  It  is  claimed  that  neither  debtors  nor 
creditors  of  these  societies  iiave  lost  anything 
since  they  first  started  in  1849.  Ixx-al  soci- 
eties are  organised  into  provincial  banlu  and 
these  in  torn  Into  a  national  federation  with 
n  central  bank  at  its  head.  Societies  similar 
to  these  cooperative  credit  groups  are  found  in 
nearly  every  liuropean  country.  Thus  tbe 
Irish'  AgriciUtural  Organization  Society  bas 
over  200  aAliated  eredit  hanks. 

The  T-nndschaften  in  a  somewhat  similar  sys- 
tem for  the  Ix-nefit  of  the  larger  land  owners, 
Tliey  lend  only  to  members,  securing  their 
funds  by  tbe  issue  of  bonds  in  convenient  de- 
nominations secured  by  mortgages  on  land  and 
by  the  general  assets  of  tbe  assoeiatioo.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  tlie 
members.  Like  the  former,  these  banks  arc  not 
run  for  profit  and  pay  no  dividends.  Their 
rate  of  IntCTCiib  has  for  many  recent  years  been 
below  4)i  per  cent.  Their  bonds  sell  freely  on 
the  Oerman  stodc  eziAanges,  with  very  slight 
variations  in  value. 

The  Cr^it  Foneier  is  a  second  form  of  land 
credit  bank,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
Landaehaften  system.  It  serves  as  intermediary 
between  land  owners  wiahing  to  borrow  on 
mortgages  -wr]  persons  with  money  to  invest. 
Its  function  is  the  conversion  of  mortgages  into 
negotiable  form.  Its  method,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  employing  a  body  of  experts  to  decide 
when  loans  should  be  made  and  to  what 
amount  and  to  issue  againat  all  mortgage  loana 
negotiable  bonds.  These  bonds  have  become 
such  a  favorite  form  of  invr-^trnri  f  f  i  i'  the 
money  market  of  the  world  has  been  made 
available  for  the  French  land  owner.  Their 
recent  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  loans  bas 
been  4.8  per  cent.  The  charter  of  the  French 
institution  limits  its  rate  of  profit  to  .6  of 
one  per  cent.  These  mortgage  loans  are  made 
fur  long  periods  of  time,  averaging  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  scheme  providM  for  amortixa* 
tion,  the  semi-annual  or  annual  payments  oov* 
ering  both  interest  and  a  portion  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Thus,  on  n  loan  at  4..'?  per  cent,  interest 
running  for  75  years  the  annual  payment 
equals  4.48  per  cent.;  on  one  running  60  years 
the  rate  would  be  4.08  per  eent.;  for  80  yeara, 
4.88  per  cent.;  for  40  years,  5.25  per  cent.,  and 
for  10  years,  12.4  per  cent.  The  total  lonns 
of  the 'Credit  F.-'ncier  Decemb:'r  31,  IPll. 
equaled  8,147,000,000  francs.  MuHt  uf  this, 
however,  represented  loans  oa  urban  zeal 
estate. 

Jewish  Aostculi'UKai^  aivd  TNUUHitiAL  Aid 

SociETT.  Tin's  was  an  organization  Ijcgun  in 
1011.  It  had  headuuartera  ut  174  Secund  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  It  organized  three  "  credit 
uniona"  in  1911  and  five  in  1012.  Each  union 
provides  0800  capital  by  telling  shares  of  05 
each  to  meml>er«^:  the  aid  society  then  lends 
to  the  union  $1000  at  2  per  cent,  interest. 
Loans  cannot  exceed  $100,  nor  extend  beyond 
six  months.  Most  loans  sre  made  on  two-namo 
paper.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1012  tiieae  uniona 
bad  a  membership  of  240  and  ontstauding 

loans   of  $17,755. 

AQMCTJXTUBAIi  EDUCATION.  The 
remarkable  development  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  past  six- 
teen years  is  bronpbt  out  by  tlie  following 
figures:  Tn  189fi  the  inst ifution<;  for  agricul- 
tural e<lucation  in  tbe  T'nited  Stnfi's  numbered 

70;  61  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  0 
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tp-icultura!  Jjchools.  At  the  present  time 
there  arc  67  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  42 
privttcly  endowed  colleges  giving  instruction  in 
i^isultuxe,  and  upwards  of  2500  eecondary 
•ad  ckmoiteTy  acbooU  in  which  agriculture  M 
tatight,  making  in  all  about  2600  oolteges  and 
echoob.  This  number  does  not  include  the 
many  rural  elementary  schools  in  which  some 
of  the  facta  concerning  agriculture  are  now 
taught  as  required  by  law  or  by  official  regu- 
ktioB  in  about  one-third  of  the  States.  Tnia 
period  baa  also  witnessed  the  development  of 
almost  the  entire  system  of  extension  teaching 
ia  agriculture,  with  the  exception  only  of  fiirm* 
cn^  loatitutea  and  tbe  organization  of  numer- 
«n  africaltmal  ftMoeiatioiM  whose  function* 
were  primarily  edneatloaal.  The  past  year  baa 
been  one  of  greater  material  progress  in  agri- 
cultural education  than  any  of  those  which 
bare  preceded  it. 

Ix  touiiasf  CoUKTBiES.  Several  agricultural 
leboob  were  eatabliabed  and  various  phases  of 
itirrr^ir.t  ■r«tniction  and  demonstration  work 
in  j;.'r  uluire  Were  inaugurated  or  extended. 
In  Kg;  ]  t  [in  viite  contributions  amounting  to 
about  S630O,0O0  were  made  for  tlie  support  of 
tba  tdMol  of  agriculture  at  Ghizeb  and  three 
other  agricultural  schoola,  aa  well  as  for  the 
establishment  of  new  agricultural  schools.  The 
government  also  expended  ^1,500  in  this  work. 
A  department  for  special  instruction  in  the 
wool  and  sheep  industry  was  adJtd  to  the  cur- 
rieolani  of  Sidney  Technical  CoU^i^  ^ew  South 
Waka;  a  training  farm  for  bojra  wltboot  means 
who  wish  tr,  jn  pare  for  farming  was  provided 
for  at  Bootx>rowie,  South  Australia;  and  plans 
were  approved  for  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tanX  high  aehooto  at  Korth  Bundaleer  and  at 
Voorak,  Sontb  Australia.  An  offletal  report 
shows  that  there  were  219  agricultural  and 
forestry  echools  in  operation  in  Austria  in 
191 1;  and  7  agricultural  colleges,  with  an 
innnsil  budget  of  $102,000,  and  32  agricultural 
schools,  costing  $8(>5,00O  a  year,  in  Hungary. 
Ibe  1912  session  of  the  Manitoba  legislature 
separated  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  the 
tJniversity  of  Manitoba. 

Following  tentative  experiments  about  four 
jeais  ago,  several  European  countries  h.ive  se- 
lioasly  undertaken  to  give  inktmction  in  Mri- 
esHnre  to  soldiers  in  garrfsons.  Tn  tbe  four 
years  Germany  has  given  apri  infural  instruc- 
tion in  nearly  every  garrison  m  the  empire. 
This  instmctioo  ia  uauallv  given  in  winter,  for 
<M  or  tiro  bonra  *  week.  France  and  Italy 
art  other  eountriea  In  which  aoldtera  are  In- 
t^'nict«>d  In  agriculture,  wlu!e  Roumania  re- 
doct's  to  one  year  the  military  nerviee  of  gxad- 
Qates  of  elementary  agricultural  schools  and 
ot^rs  who  can  pass  an  examination  equivalent 
tft  a  year's  wonc  in  these  schools. 

The  Royal  AgTictiltiiral  College  at  Cirences- 
ter. England,  incorporated  its  cullegiate  work 
■■•ith  that  of  the  T'niversity  of  Hristol.  t)ie  plan 
beisg  for  students  in  agriculture  and  forestry 
to  spend  the  first  year  in  general  science  work 
at  Bristol  and  tbe  ascend  and  third  yeara  at 
Cirencester. 

Many  of  the  provincial  agriculture  1  -<hool8 
ia  Ita^y  estal>lished  and  equipped  demonstra- 
tiea  farms.  By  royal  decree  the  bl|^tor  council 
agricultural,  indoatrial,  and  eommereial  in- 
stndion  was  8up<(rseded  by  a  eonneil  for  agri* 
wltaral  instnirtion  of  fourteen  members  ap- 
pt^iated  1^  the  minister  of  agriculture. 


A  new  school  of  agriculture  was  established 
at  San  Francisco  d<?  Korja,  Mexico,  and  a  poul- 
try school  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  Spain  a  large  tract  of  land  with  exteo- 
aive  buildings  was  acquired  for  tiie  aite  for  an 
agricultural  inatitata  of  iaatmetioii  and  eacperi« 
mentation. 

EoiCATiONAL  CoNVK.NTlo.NS.  The  Year  1912 
was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
the  - land-grant  act  of  1862,  providing  for  the 
eetabUabment  of  State  agricultural  and  me- 
ebanieal  eollegee  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  thf  Hitili  act  of 
1887,  providing  for  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  each  State.  'ITie  occasion  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Aaaociation  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Coltegea  and  Experiment  Stationa  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Atlanta,  November 
13-15,  by  the  presentation  of  several  hit^lurical 

pii\K-TB. 

At  tbe  annual  coovention  of  the  National 
Education  Aasoelation  held  in  Chicago,  July  6* 

12,  one  general  Bession  was  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral topic,  "Rural  Life  Conditions  and  Rural 
Education."  The  department  of  rural  and  agri- 
cultural education  devoted  one  session  to  papers 
on  the  "  Redirection  of  Rural  Edueatioa*"  one 
to  consideration  of  a  report  of  its  committee 
on  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  high 
schools,  and  a  third  to  a  joint  session  with  the 
School  Garden  Association  of  America,  at 
which  there  were  papers  and  diseosaiona  on 
rural  and  city  school  gardens,  Iwme  gardena 
and  experimental  plata,  and  forestry  In  rural 
schools.  A  second  meetinj^  of  the  School  Gar- 
den Association  of  America  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Nature  Study  Society 
were  held  ia  Cleveland  during  Couvoeation 
week. 

The  first  conference  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investi- 
gat  TH  was  held  in  London  July  18-24,  with 
twenty-seven  countries  represented.  A  perma- 
nent organiaation  was  effected,  with  E.  Browen, 
of  London,  an  mesident,  and  Pr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  of  Orono,  Me.,  as  secretary. 

At  m  (  lucational  conference  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  Chealsea,  England,  May 
23,  papera  on  horticultural  education  in  their 
respective  oountrira  were  presented  by  Dean  L. 
IT.  Bailey,  of  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  K.  Weinhausen,  of  Ber- 
lin, and  Prof.  A.  Buyssens,  of  tba  Sdiool  of 
Horticulture,  Vilvorde,  Belgium. 

Over  200  delegate  representing  the  agricul- 
tural committees  of  banker??'  associations  in  22 
States  met  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  August 
7-8  to  discuss  agricultural  education  and  im- 
provement A  silver  trophy  offered  to  the  State 
committee  making  the  largest  contribution  for 
agricultural  education  and  inipro%'ement  was 
awarded  to  the  committee  of  North  Dakota, 
which  1  ;  rted  financing  the  better-farming 
nsstociation  of  that  State  to  tbe  extent  of 
$45,000,  besides  giving  $5000  for  farmere*  ia- 
atittttea  and  $5000  for  corn-growing  contests, 
In  which  over  11,000  men  and  boys  partici- 
pated. 

Umtkd  Statfs  Office  of  Exfebiment  Sta- 
TlOKB.  This  '•iUcij,  as  heretofore,  repreeentcd 
tbe^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  its  relation*  with  agricultural  colleger  and 

schools,  published  the  oflicjjil  statistics  and  or- 
ganization lists  of  tbe  State  agricultural  col- 
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leges  and  experiment  stations,  issued  annual 
repurlA  of  progress  in  agriL-ullural  education 
and  farmers'  institutca,  s-diU'd  a  chapter  on 
agricultural  education  eacb  month  in  the  Eah 
periment  Stalum  Heoord,  and  issued  other  cdu- 
c«tional  publications  as  follows:  Bulletins — 
**  Agricultural  JSchools  in  Arkansas,"  "Some 
Types  of  c  hildren's  Garden  Work,"  "  PrtKecd- 
ings  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers";  Farmers'  Institute  Lec- 
tures—"  Farm  Homes,"  "The  Peanut,"  "Farm 
Home  Grounds";  circulars — "Report  of  Com- 
niittre  on  I  n'^lruction  in  Agriculture,"  "A 
Working  KrosioD  Model  for  Schools";  reprint — 
"  The  Occupation  of  tlM  Agrienltaral  College 
Graduate." 

Speeial  studies  wer«  made  of  the  eleven  agr{> 
cultural  schoob  in  Georpia  and  of  other  iso- 
lated schools  and  tvpea  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture ill  Onlilonia,  Orcgoa»  JUvir  Yw^  and 
eliewhere. 

Uifim  States  Boiieait  or  Education.  A 

8peciaH<?t  in  rural  eiincalion  was  added  to  the 
Bt«ff  of  the  bureau,  statistics  of  the  agricul- 
tural  and  mechanical  colleges  were  pQMlshed, 
and  bulletins  were  issued  relating  to  courses 
of  stadr  for  rural  seboob  teachers,  agricul- 
tural education  in  secondary  schools,  teaching 
language  thrnuph  agriculture  and  domestic  sci- 
ence, the  reaiijustnient  of  a  rural  high  school 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  edocatlon  in  agriemtnre  and  home 
economics. 

Graduate  Scuoot.  or  Acjricliittthe.  The 
fifth  seiision  of  thin  scliool  was  lirld  in  July, 
under  the  auspices  of  tiie  Asnociation  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  8tap 
tioits,  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
East  Tjinsing,  Mich.  The  faculty  included  Dr. 
A.  C.  Tni;',  director  of  the  I'liitcd  .^tati-.s  OlTicp 
of  Experiment  iStations,  as  dean;  forty-tight 
specialists  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  school, 
and  six  qieakera  at  special  cooferenees.  Three 
members  of  the  faculty  were  from  European 
institutions,  .viz.:  Dr.  E.  J,  Russell,  director 
of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  Eng- 
land; Dr.  F.  H.  A.  Marshall,  of  Cambridge 
University.  England,  and  Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  of 
the  Munich  Hygienic  Tnstltnte,  Germany.  One 
hundred  unrl  eighty  students  were  enrolled. 

TuK  A(,BicrLTt7RAL  CoLLKGEs.  .The  agricul- 
tural colleges  continued  their  rapid  advance  in 
the  enrollment  of  students,  the  erection  of 
Iniildings  and  the  securing  of  more  liberal 
funds.  For  example.  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  was  given  appropriations  aggre- 
gating $Pn7.non.  including  the  following  large 
jtems:  Forestry  huihiing.  $100,000;  agronomy 
wing.  .$100,000;  animal  husbandrv  laboratory, 
f81,O0O;  livestock  judging  pavilion.  $38.0o0; 
current  expenses,  $265,000;  extension  work, 
$50.0<10.  At  t!ie  same  institution  the  follow- 
ing buildings  were  being  cnnstrnct'd:  Agricul- 
tural auditorium,  $130,000;  poultry  building, 
9»U,000;  home  economics  building,  $150,000. 

Among  other  examples  of  material  prosper- 
ity the  following  IdenniaT  appropriations  for 
agricultural  colleges  are  noteworthy ;  Georgia, 
$250,000;  North  Carolina.  $220,000;  \orlh  Da- 
koU,  «S0O,000;  New  Jersey,  $100,000  for  an 
agricultural  hnilding  and  $20,000  for  other  tm* 
provemenls:  New  \f.>vico.  $r?n,000  for  a  scienee 
hall;  Rhode  island,  1^75,000  for  a  science  build- 
ing; South  Dakota,  flOOfiOO  for  an  agrieultunil 


building;  Washington,  $160,000  for  an  agricul- 
tural building.  The  Massacliusetta  Agricul- 
tural t  ollegc  erected  a  $!75,UOO  dairy  building, 
the  Miaaouri  College  a  $00,000  agrieoltmnu* 
chemistry  building,  and  the  Miniieeota  College 
a  large  agricultural-engineering  building.  The 
new  agricultural  building  at  the  University  of 
California  v.  (i.  licated  November  20,  and'  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  was  installed  as  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Fires  destroyed  tiie 
main  building  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  causing  a  loss  of  $100,000. 
and  the  main  building  and  the  dormitory  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  valued  at 
$250,000. 

The  principal  lines  of  development  in  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  were  in  provid- 
ing better  facilities  f  r  the  training  of  teachers 
of  agrteulture  and  in  strengthening  the  exten- 
sion work  in  agriculture.  larger  specific  appro- 

griations  for  extension  work,  both  federal  and 
tate,  made  It  possible  to  employ  additionsi 
men  and  women  for  the  extension  dopartnientf* 
of  the  colleges  and  to  inaugurate  several  new 
features  of  extension  work,  chief  among  which 
was  the  county  and  district  Bjrstem  of  Mlvisory 
bureaus  for  farmers,  In  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  other  agencies  co- 
operate J.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  codpera- 
tfve  extension  enterprises  was  the  boys'  and 
girls*  agricultural  club  movement.  Over  90,000 
boys  were  engaged.  North  and  South,  in  the 
corn,  Kafir  corn,  and  cotton  club  work,  in 
which  the  United  States  I)c|>artnu'nt  uf  Alti 
culture  coop«'rated,  nml  there  were  over  40,(XK) 
oUier  Ixiys  in  the  Nortli  who  were  members  of 
corn  dubs,  wheat  cluba^  or  potato  cIuIm,  or 
were  engaged  in  other  agricaltural  contests. 
Tn  the  Southern  com  club  work  several  hoys 
secured  yields  of  over  200  bushels  per  acre, 
while  in  the  North  many  yields  ran  over  100 
bushels.  Illinois  reported  over  60  yields  run- 
ning above  100  bushels*  and  (Miio  91  such 
yields.  Ohio  sent  225  prize  winners  on  a  free 
trip  to  Washington.  There  were  abo  more 
than  23,000  members  of  girls'  canning  and 
poultry  clubs  in  12  Southern  States.  Each 
member  of  a  canning  einb  cultivated  l«10  aero 
of  tomatoes,  kept  account  of  labor,  expense* 
and  income,  and  from  these  computed  net 
profits.  The  lowest  average  net  profit  per  1-10 
acre  for  ail  of  the  girls  in  a  State  was  $14.57, 
while  the  highest  was  $40.00.  One  girl  raised 
5028  pounds  of  tomntoe!!  on  her  plot,  while 
another  filled  1525  quart  cans  of  tomatoes 
from  hers, 

Skio.vdaby  StHOOLS.  'Jhe  number  of  col- 
leges and  schools  oflTering  s^'conilary  courses  in 
agriculture  increased  in  nearly  all  parta  of  the 
ifnfted  States.  New  State  schools  of  agricul- 
ture were  esfiddislied  in  Colorado.  Nebraska, 
and  New  York,  the  legisllature  of  the  latter 
State  making  provision  for  an  agrieultural 
school  on  Long  Island.  A  school  of  agrieul* 
ture  was  organ  ijted  in  connection  with  fbe 
Chautaui|ua  Institute.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on 
a  llO-acre  farm  adjoining  the  institute 
grounds.  A  grant  of  $2.'jO,000  by  the  General 
Education  Board  was  made  to  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
School  of  Country  Life,  which  will  give  8pe> 
eial  attentioii  to  the  training  of  tearaen  nr 
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ninl  wliools.  This  grant  was  made  contingent 
upon  tilt  raising  of  an  equal  sum  by  the  insti- 

tatkw.  ^ 

In  Louisiana  the  legislature  increased  the 
appropriation  for  agriculturiil  schools  from 
(25,000  to  $50,000.  A  $40,000  science  build- 
tag  vas  erected  at  the  Mintiesuta  School  of 
Afrticulture,  Crooks  ton. 

■^fanv  public  high  sci  lis  established  courses 
in  i:liiire  during  tlie  year  and  many  others 
aj  :  111  i  I  Uji  ir  intention  of  inaugurating  sim- 
ilar work  as  aoou  as  satisfactorily  trained 
laadien  could  bo  found.  The  system  of  giving 
bonuses  to  schools  employing  tcadicra  01  agri- 
culture, as  inaugurated  in  about  a  doEctt 
States,  pave  much  satisfaction.  It  wn3  found 
that  under  tbia  system  better  trained  teachers 
vere  enplojed,  bettor  equipment  provided,  and 
better  atutctTiMon  wan  noaiuble.  Progreaa  was 
alao  maoe  in  tbc  deveiopmeat  of  elementary 
courses  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary 
•chvols.  Thia  was  particularly  true  where 
boys'  and  girto*  oonteato  and  eibibitiont  were 
eonduetcd. 

AOBXCUI^TUBAL  BXPBBHIBIIT  STA- 
TIONS. ExTKN'KioN  OF  THE  WoRK.  In  the 
fiM>al  jenr  1911  tlie  appropriation  under  tli<» 
Adams  act  of  lOOti  reached  U  maximum  of 
$15,000  to  each  State,  giving  an  annual  aggre- 
gate of  $720,000  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
original  research  on  agricultural  problems. 
The  Hatch  fund  is  also  supporting  a  large 
amount  of  experinn  ii  t a  1  work.  I'rogrcss  is 
being  made  iu  confining  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tions to  more  thorough  investigations  by  an 
elimination  of  the  aimple  teats  and  demonstra- 
tioD9,  ns  well  as  the  dissemination  of  general 
apri  i;;tiir;il  information.  This  is  being  he![  il 
by  the  rapid  organization  of  extension  divisions 
in  the  agricultural  colleges,  which  are  taking 
•w  the  informational  functione  hitherto  per- 
formed  by  tbe  statione.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  make  permanent  State  appropria- 
tions fur  btation  work  and  larger  amounts  are 
being  given  by  tbe  States  for  local  experiments. 
In  California  a  eitnie>fnui  anbotation  baa  been 
leealed  at  Riverside;  in  Hassaelraaetts  a  sub- 
station  for  cranlK-rry  culture  has  been  estab- 
tif-htsl  at  East  Wareham;  in  Missouri  a  poul- 
try Htation  has  been  established  at  Mountain 
Crove;  in  On^pm  and  South  Dakota  dnr-fann- 
ing  substationB  baTs  been  provided  for;  in 
Texas  a  substation  for  tobacco  culture  has  bpen 
wtahllphwl.  In  Ohio.  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
coD'^in  provision  has  be^ri  made  for  county  ex- 
periment farms  and  for  tbe  experimental  use 
of  farms  connected  with  publie  institntlonB. 
In  Utah  demonstration  farms  located  on  sage- 
brush lands  have  shown  that  sucii  lands  can  be 
pmfitabiy  handled  under  dry-farming  methods, 
»ith  the  result  that  thei^  lands  are  being 
jiiyly  talcen  up  for  a^riL-uItiiral  purposes. 

nmu  AKD  State  StAtrntiM,  Agricultural 
upeilueni  stations  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  federal  f\\y.<U  now  i  \i-t  in  every  State 
iftd  Territory,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Porto 
Eioo.  and  Guam.  There  are  also  stations  in 
tte  n»i1ippincs  under  the  insular  flovemment. 
Is  If  It  the  sCatkms  employed  1M7  persons 
in  the  work  of  administration  and  inquirv.  as 
tofflpared  with  028  in  1897.  I.ikewist',  in  1807 
tbe  stations  ha.)  a  total  income  of  $1,120,833, 
«<  which  $720,000  waa  derived  from  the  Hatch 
vhtlo  in  mi  fhmr  total  ineoiDe  waa 


$3,002,425,  of  which  $1,440,000  was  received 
from  the  United  Staler  and  the  Hatch  and 
Adams  acts.  The  value  of  the  additions  to 
station  equipment  in  1911  aggregated  $039,705, 
of  which  $448,708  was  for  buildings.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Oirice  of  Experiment  Stations 
in  1911  hud  ao  appruuriation  of  $424,000,  in- 
cluding $30,000  each  lor  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  stationss  I16.0Q0  for  the  Guam  sta- 
tion; $15,000  for  nutrition  investigations; 
$100,000  for  irrigation  investigations;  $100,- 
000  for  drainage  investigations,  and  $10,000 
for  investigations  of  farmers'  in.HtituteH  and 
agrieulturaf  school^  together  with  $4727  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  agrfeultnral  products  at 
tho  insular  experiment  stations  I  n  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Kew  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia separate  stations  are  maintained  wholly 
or  in  part  by  State  funds  and  in  a  number  of 
States  substations  ar.  nmintained.  Excluding 
substations,  the  total  number  of  stations  in  the 
(  lured  States  ia  65,  of  which  54  receive  fed- 
eral funds.  In  1911  the  atationa  publiabed  500 
annual  reports,  bulletins,  and  circulars,  which 
were  supplied  to  over  1,000.000  addresses  on  the 
regular  mailing  lists.  The  correspondence  with 
farmers  is  enormous  and  constantly  increasing. 

OFtiCK  OF  KxPEJUUKMT  Statio>'S.  This  of- 
fice has  general  supervision  of  the  federal  funds 
granted  to  tbe  stations,  annually  inspects 
them,  approves  projects  of  investigation  under 
the  Adams  act.  and  gives  the  stations  advice 
and  assistance  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
annual  report  of  this  office  contains  summary 
descriptions  of  tbe  work  of  each  station,  de- 
tailed statistics  of  tbe  agricultural  colleges  and 
rxperimcnt  stations,  ana  articles  on  f^t  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  education,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, and  extension  work  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  review  of  the  world's  literature 
of  agriculturat  science  in  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Record  is  increasingly  comprehensive. 
Two  volumes  of  thisi  juunuil  are  now  issued 
annually,  containing  over  7500  abstracts.  .The 
20  volumes  thus  far  issued  contain  references 
to  over  90,000  articles,  besides  editorials,  spe- 
cial articles,  and  notes.  Two  general  indexes 
covering  2,')  volumes  have  been  isf*ued.  The 
curd  index  of  tlie  literature  of  the  .\meriean 
stations  issued  by  this  office  now  contains  over 
32,000  cards  and  is  being  widely  used  stu- 
dents. Copies  of  this  index  are  deposited  5n 
the  libraries  of  tho  agricultural  eoUcgea,  ex- 
periment stations,  and  State  departments  of 
agriculture.  The  special  investigations  in 
charge  of  this  office,  for  which  its  income  in 
1912  aggregates  $335,000,  are  in  five  main 
lines:  (1)  Maintenance  of  experiment  stations 
in  Alaska.  Tli\i,j;i.  Porto  Kico,  and  Guam;  (2) 
agricultural  education  (q.  v.);  (3)  food  and 
nutrition  (q.  v.);  (4)  irrigation  (q.  T.) ;  (5) 
drainage  (q-  ▼•)*  See  also  AoucuLTimAi.  Eou* 

CATIOIf. 

Recent  Experiments.  The  IT  investiga- 
tions of  tbe  Illinois  station  have  so  far  re- 
sulted in  Imressing  the  yield  of  staple  crops 
that  farmers  and  business  men  are  convinced 
that  by  proper  management  soil  fertility  can 
Ik-  maintained  and  increased,  and  the  princi- 
pled  advocal^i  by  the  station  are  being  applied 
to  practice  by  leading  farmers  throughout  the 
State.  The  Missouri  station  haa  ^termined 
tlmt  oitrogea  and  phosphorus  are  the  limiting 
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elements  of  plant  food  in  Missouri  soils  and 
that  the  majDrity  of  Misiwuri  uplands  respond 
to  an  application  of  these  element*.  Tbe  Ohio 
station  fuund  thut  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  supply  of  aTeilable  phosphorus  in 
tbe  soil  and  the  phuaphoras  content  of  wbeat. 
The  Wisconsin  station  found  that  bacterial 
tivity  in  tlio  soil  may  so  clumge  the  nature 
of  »uL)»tances  in  solution  iu  soil  water  as  to 
exert  an  influence  on  evaporation. 

Tbe  .Mi.HHouri  station  baa  shown  that  main* 
taining  young  heifera  on  a  high  plane  of  mttri- 
tion  does  not  affect  their  milking  (^ualittp^^ 
and  that  the  size  of  tbe  cow  may  be  pt-rma- 
nently  .ncreaaed  by  liberal  feeding  when  young. 
In  experimenta  to  determine  tbe  efficienqr  of 
mitigated  cultares  of  bmnan  tubercle  baefui  aa 
a  vaccino  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  it  was 
found  that  vaccinated  cattle  contracted  the 
dij4*'aH.e  when  t-xposed  to  infected  animals  even 
under  the  favorable  conditioua  of  outdoor  life. 
Tbe  fecal  eseretiona  of  tuberculous  cattle  were 
a  much  more  important  source  of  infection  to 
swine  than  foods  contaminated  with  the  saliva 
of  tuberculous  cattle.  Not  only  a  vi  ly  large 
percentage  of  the  pigs  fed  behind  tuberculous 
cattle  became  <lisea!sed  but  some  of  the  pigs 
showed  well-developed  tubercular  lesions  in 
less  than  four  weeks  of  exposure.  Tbe  Indiana 
station  has  .■iliown  tiiat  an  excess  of  soft  fats 
and  a  large  average  of  fat  globules  in  cream 
materially  increase  the  moisture  absorbing  and 
retaining  prooerty  of  butter,  wbiJa  tbe  aeiditj 
of  cream,  the  sise  of  butter  granules,  tiie  tern* 
peraturc  of  the  wash  water,  the  use  of  the  dry 
or  wet  Baiting  method  do  not  appreciably  alTect 
the  moisture  content  of  the  butter.  The  re- 
aulta  of  twenty  years'  spraying  worlc  with  Bor> 
deaux  mixture  on  late  potatoas  by  tbe  Ver- 
mont station  showed  an  average  gain  of  105 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  Alaska  the  experiments  with  cattle  and 
ahaep  on  tbe  island  of  Kodial^  were  seriously 
Interefered  witb  by  tbe  eruption  of  Mt.  Kat' 
mai.,  ns  milea  dSstant.  .^ahcs  covered  the  pas- 
tures to  an  average  depth  of  14  inches,  making 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  cattle  to  the  State 
of  Washington  for  tbe  winter.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  tbe  Toleanie  aab  contains  no 
substance  deleterious  to  plants,  and  experiments 
are  being  made  in  plowing  the  land  and  seed- 
ing to  grasses,  clover,  and  grains.  At  Ram- 
part several  farms  of  alfalfa  survived  the  win- 
ter and  made  flood  growth  the  following  sum- 
mer. The  breeding  of  varieties  of  barley  better 
uduoted  to  the  climate  at  Rampart  promises 
to  be  a  success.  Winter  rye  proved  hardier 
than  winter  wheat  in  that  locality.  At  Fair- 
banka  eonsiderable  quantities  6f  potatoes  and 
bay  were  produced  and  brougbt  bigb  prices 
in  the  local  market. 

In  Hawaii  the  work  of  the  stuf]  n  Ins  re- 
sulted in  making  the  pineapple  industry  sec- 
ond in  importance  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
area  devoted  to  pinea))|)1es  is  being  rapidly 
inereased.  Breeding  experiments  to  seenre  a 
sttniu  of  pineapjiles  less  suhject  to  the  dele- 
terious effect!*  of  manganese  in  the  soil  are 
being  continued.  The  demonstration  farms 
estsblisbed  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Kauai,  and  Oakn  are  oolleeting  rauoh  infor- 
mation which  will  aid  in  diversifying  tbe  agri- 
culture of  the  Territory. 

In  Forto  Rico  «sperijn«Bts  with  eitnia  fntitB, 


mangoes,  cocoanuts,  yam",  yantias,  dasheens, 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  ^ri  -  it  u'  valuable  results. 
The  improvement  of  ;!m  liv..-ti>ck  of  ti.r  irlmd 
by  the  importation  oi  horses,  cattle,  and  poul- 
try ia  making  good  progress.  Tbe  ealvea  ob« 
tained  from  half-bred  Zebu  bulla  are  much 
larger,  hardier,  and  make  more  rapid  growth 
than   pure  native-bred  calve.s. 

1q  Guam  the  pineapple  and  avocados  in- 
troduced from  Hawaii  are  doing  well.  Con- 
tinued cultivation  Sa  giving  better  results  with 
com,  aorghum,  Kafir  oom.  Para  grnm,  and 
other  food  and  forage  plants.  A  prermiin  iry 
survey  of  the  insect  fauna  of  the  island  has 
been  made. 

Outside  of  tbe  United  Statea  atationa  bava 
reeently  been  establiabed  at  Lint,  Austria  t  Ia 

Rioja,  Argentina;  Therezinn,  t5rn7i|;  Forts 
Heaolution,  Smith,  and  Providence,  Canada ; 
Uosthern,  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  Wilmer, 
Britiab  Columbia;  Kentville,  Nova  Seotta; 
San  Jostf,  Costa  Bieat  Carcassonne,  France; 
Kiflsidongon  and  Manion.  FrcTirh  Guinea;  Bet- 
tiah  Estate.  Bengal,  India;  tiwibi,  Riiodesin; 
Hurgos  and  Pontevedra,  Sj)ain.  Special  sta- 
tions have  also  been  established  for  cacao  at 
Sflo  Antonio,  Brazil;  for  rubber  at  Issororo, 
British  Guiana :  for  viticulture  at  Toulouse. 
France,  and  Madrid,  Spain;  for  forestry  at 
Chimmitz,  Hungary;  for  beet  culture  at  Ro- 
vigo»  Italy;  fur  mulberries  at  Ascoli,  Italy; 
m  agrionltural  chemistrv.  vegetable  patho1« 
ogy,  and  entomology  at  tort-de- France,  Mar- 
tinique; for  cotton  at  Port  Herald.  Nyasaland; 
for  olives  at  Tortosa,  Spain.  Greece  has  estab- 
lished a  ministry  of  aKriculture  and  commerce 
and  tbe  Grecian  agricultural  society  has  estab- 
liabed experiment  atationa.  Tbe  agricultural 
work  carried  on  by  tbe  ministry  of  pnbtle 
works  of  Pi  ru  has  been  reorganised  and  a  cen- 
tral agronoii  i  station  established  at  Santa 
Beatrix,  neiir  I  ini  i 

Aa&ICULTUBAL  LEGISLATION.  FxD- 
XBAL  LamauTioir.  Ajrrienltural  measurea  re- 
ceived unusual  consideration  from  Congress 
dnrinjj  1912.  After  several  years'  effort  to  ob- 
tain legislation  to  protect  this  country  from 
tbe  introduction  of  dangerous  insects  snd  plant 
diseasca  through  the  Importation  of  imeeted 
nursery  stock  and  similar  products,  a  plant 
quarantine  act  wns  ariopted  and  became  effec- 
tive October  1.  Cnder  its  provisions  a  permit 
must  now  be  obtained  from  the  8ecretarv  of 
Agriculture  to  import  nursery  stock,  as  weh  as 
a  certificate  of  inspection  in  the  country  of 
export.  Subsequent  interstate  movements  of 
the  nursery  stock  must  also  be  repnrte<i  to 
the  secretary.  A  similar  procedure  may  also 
be  required  aa  to  importea  fruits,  vegetables, 
aeeds,  etc.,  in  ease  tbeir  nareatrieted  entry  be- 
eomm  prejudicial.  Tf  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  cheek  the  introdiu'tion  of  a  new  peat, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  exclude  en- 
tirely im]K>rtations  likely  to  transmit  it,  attd 
may  quarantine  any  Statie  or  section  as  regarda 
interstate  shtpmenta.  A  foreign  quarantine 
ha*^  already  t>epn  declared  against  the  white 
pine  blister  ruwt  and  potato  wart,  against  Ha- 
waiian products  bccaufie  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  and  against  oertain  New  England 
evergreens  and  otiier  material  likely  to  die* 
aeminate  the  gipsy  an.l  brown-tail  moths.  The 
administration  of  thia  act  ia  entrusted  to  a 
ftdaral  bortieultural  board,  aompoeed  of  ofR- 
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eiaU  of  the  federal  Department  of  Apriculture, 
bat  the  inspection  work  ia  wholly  in  th«  hands 
of  the  Stale  authorities. 

A  at&ndard  apple  barrel,  coatainiog  7056 
cttbie  iodics,  has  oeen  established,  as  well  as 
standard  grades  for  apples  on  the  basis  of 
Tariety,  size,  and  quality.  After  July  1,  1913, 
the  yliipment  in  intf  i>t  iti'  Ci  Mimerce  of  barrels 
will  subject  tb«  sender  tu  proiMicutiou  fur  mis- 
branding  nnlMS  the  Iruit  and  barrels  conform 
to  the  rcqaireinents.  Tba  importation  into  ti)a 
United  States  of  grain  and  gnm  aeed  deemed 
adulterated  or  otherwise  unfit  for  seeding  pur- 
poses has  been  prohibitt'd  after  February  24, 
MIS. 

Xbe  flo^Ued  Levar  bill,  cariying  an  itlti- 
mate  appropriation  of  about  $3,900,000  per 

annum  to  the  St  i;.^  f-  r  the  maintenance  of 
agricultural  extension  work  through  their  agri- 
cultural colleges,  passed  the  House  of  Repre* 
MBtatitrea  in  August  and  waa  favorably  re- 
ported in  Deeeraber  by  the  Senate  eoramittee  on 
agriculture  and  forestry.  There  was  also  pend- 
mg  in  the  Senate  the  Page  bill,  which  not  only 
provides  federal  aid  for  extension  work  but 
alto  for  instruction  in  secondary  schools  in  ag- 
rieuHnre,  industrial  training,  and  home  eoo- 
noinic«.  the  training  of  teachers  in  these  sub- 
j«t,s  aD<l  the  maintenance  of  branch  experiment 
'■cv'U^.  N^-itK  :iTi  ultimate  esq^eadititra  of  abrat 
#lo,U0O,0UU  per  aunum. 

A  reeolnnon  establishing  a  commissitm  to 
investigate  the  workings  of  cooperative  nurmi 
credit  unions  and  land  mortgage  banks  fn  for* 
fign  countries  wat:  ni'  i  'ed  by  the  St-nati  Va- 
Toiabk  committee  reports  were  made  on  bills 
to  provide  for  grain  inspeotioii  and  to  prevent 
guuling  in  agricultural  oommoditiea.  Deter- 
mined efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  reve- 
nu.;-  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  colored  oleo- 
margarine were  being  sharply  oontestA^d  by  the 
dairy  intercfts. 

State  LnmAixan.  In  about  two-thirda  of 
Oe  Stetes  no  anaions  of  the  legislaturea  weie 
hM  In  1012  and  the  amount  of  10||^ilatiOII  in 
other»  was  comparatively  small. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  attaining  state- 
hood enacted  complete  irrigation  codes,  and  the 
fMner  also  paoaed  a  pure  food  law.  Maryland 
an^  Virginia  revised  their  ff^rtili  rr  and  drain- 
yet  laws,  and  Maryland  and  N\u  York  pro- 
vided for  seed  inspection.  In  New  York  after 
Jaly  1,  1913,  food  producta  must  be  sold  in 
standard  eontainera  or  labeled  to  show  the  net 
wight  or  volume;  and  Massachusetts  required 
Mies  by  weight  of  such  commoflitics  as  pota- 
tof-.  Important  changes  in  tlu  \  stem  of  tax- 
ing lauds  suitable  for  forestry  were  initiated 
hi  New  York.  Land  deemed  suitable  for  forest 
powtb  fay  the  State  Conservation  Commiasion 
May  BOW  be  aaeessed  during  maintenance  as 
f'lffsts  nn  fill-'  basis  of  the  land  value  alone, 
and  if  handled  under  the  supervision  of  the 
eommisfion  may  be  exempted  entirely  for  35 
ymriL  A  atumpage  tax  of  6  per  oeni  ta  levied 
on  the  timber  nf>on  entting.  Tn  Maoaachnaetta 
If:  ann  ndment  to  the  constitution  pivinfr  to  the 
i<wi»lature  authority  to  enact  similar  laws  was 
adopted  by  a  large  popular  vote.  New  ^'ork 
oho  anthoriaed  ita  eoanUea,  towna,  and  vil- 
lages to  aeqnire  and  operate  forest*  and  ita 
WTintifs  to  employ  agriculttiral  ndvi-^ers.  An 
tiasuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  reouire  stal- 
liM  n^atntioB  in  thftt  State^  but  9SQ00  wmt 


obtained  for  promoting  hor-^e  breeding  in  the 
State.  The  Maii^cliusetts  cattle  bureau  was 
converted  into  a  bureau  of  animal  industry. 

FoBEio.N  LaoittLATiox.  Ttie  Canadian  gov- 
ernment nearly  trebled  its  appropriations  for 
agriculture  granting  for  1912-13  nearly 
600,000.  Of  this  sum,  $1,500,000  is  to  be  used 
for  acquiring  terminal  grain-elevators  under 
what  is  known  as  the  CaiiadiAn  grain  act  of 
1912,  which  also  regulates  the  flTading,  storing, 
tranaporting,  and  marketioa  of  gmto.  Provi- 
oion  waa  made  for  extending  the  mral  mail 
service;  $500,000  was  granted  for  allotment 
to  the  provinces  for  use  in  encouragine  agri- 
culture, and  increased  aid  vraa  given  to  tu  sya- 
tem  of  experimental  farma. 

In  Great  Britain  a  diviaion  of  horticnitnre 
was  established  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  and  a  number  of  agricultural 
research  institutions  were  located  under  the 
development  act  of  190S.  A  commiasioner  of 
a^ieultnre  waa  nrovided  for  Wnlea,  and  b 
A\clBh  agricnlturai  council  was  under  consid- 
eration. 'I'he  French  pure  food  laws  were  ex- 
tensively revised.  The  aystem  of  agricultural 
instruction  was  also  reorganized,  and  commis- 
aioaa  were  authorized  to  study  and  combat 

fdant  and  animal  parasites  and  to  classify  use* 
ul  and  injurious  birds.  A  law  granting  sub- 
sidies to  breeding  associations,  agricultural  so- 
cieties, and  others  interested  in  livestock  im- 
provement was  enacted  in  DeuttariE.  Russia 
rea4iuBted  ita  tariff  ratea  to  «iHMmn«  the  im- 
portation anil  manof acture  of  agrienltnral  ma* 
chinery.  Truguay  took  t^imilar  action  as  to 
import*  1  ■^i  I'ds  and  a<rricuUural  imfilement-i, 
and    N  ica.'';sLri-i^t    -i^  ronjmercial    I'l-:  1 1 1 :     r  ^. 

AOBICULTU&AIi  TBAINUTQ  I'OS  fAC- 
TORT  CEILDBEN.   See  Child  Labor. 

AGBICXTLTXTEE.  The  year  1912  was  an 
anniversary  year  for  American  agricultural 
institutions.  It  waa  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agricoltnre  at  Washington,  and  of  the  Morrill 
act  donating  public  lands  for  the  cstahliah- 
ment  and  uiaiuLenunce  of  agricultural  ctdleges 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  It  was  like- 
wise the  fiftieth  anniveraary  of  the  homestead 
■etk  wbleh  provided  for  cutting  up  the  publie 
doualn  into  farms  and  its  snttlement  by  farm- 
ers who  live  on  the  land.  It  is.  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  the.-ie  three  measure'^  of  such  vit-il 
and  far-reaching  importance  to  the  agriculture 
Ot  this  country,  and  sviiich  had  been  for  some 
time  national  issues,  should  have  been  passed 
and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war,  was 
struggling  to  nuiintain  the  UnioiU  Twenty-five 
yeara  later,  in  1887,  the  act  waa  ]Maaed  making 
provision  for  a  system  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  hence  the  year  1912  marked 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  blrtll. 

These  are  the  most  important  eventa  in  the 
history  of  American  agriculture.  They  have 
reeoKed  in  the  largest  and  moat  tnflaential 
movement  in  education,  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped department  of  agriculture,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  and  efficient  system  of  experi- 
ment atationa  to  be  found  in  any  oountry. 
They  have  placed  agriculture  on  a  new  baeia, 
as  an  enlightened  and  progressive  indui^try, 
and  have  marvelously  improved  its  efticiency 
and  ita  ability  to  meet  tin  demanda  of  n  atcad- 
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ilT  growing  population.  The  anniversary  of 
tlie>.e  eveiita  was  obfM^'rved  by  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Collegea  and  Kxperi- 
ment  Station!  at  ita  annual  convention  in  At- 
lanta in  Nov«mlMr. 

Cbop  Fuomatmon  ik  tbe  United  Stakes. 
TIte  year  1912  was  the  most  productive  of  alf 
apriculturai  years  in  the  United  Stat<'H.  Tlie 
crops  of  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
flaxseed,  and  beet  sugar  were  the  largest  ever 
niMd,  while  tlie  cotton  erapv  it  is  cstimatecl, 
is  iSnB  second  largest.  Riee  and  bndcwbeat 
have  only  hi^n  exceeded  onoo,  and  wheat  nnd 
tobacco  are  third  in  size.  All  of  the  cereals 
showed  increases  over  1911,  which  was  a  year 
ol  low  production,  the  averam  increase  being 
W  per  eent.  Hay  inereaaed  52.7  per  eent., 
potatoes  41.5  per  cent.,  corn  25.2  per  cent.. 
whcAt  15.9  per  cent.,  oats  53.7  per  cent.,  and 
barley  40.2  per  cent,  over  1911.  The  prices 
at  tlie  farm  were  generally  good,  and  will  con- 
tbuie  the  prosperity  that  fanners  have  enjoyed 
io  recent  years.  The  total  value  of  all  cropB 
w«s  ?6. 137.009.000,  an  amount  which  i«  vastly 
above  t!;r-  li!:'!ies(.  p  rt^v  i  mis  lu.irk,  that  of  1911. 
The  farm  value  of  the  dairy  products  is  esti- 
■ated  at  about  $830,000,000,  an  amount  which 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  cotton  lint  and  nearly 
equaled  that  of  the  hay  crop;  while  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  poultry  in  iu^tiy  were  wortli  at 
the  farm  about  9670,0<Kt.(MK). '  I  he  latter  value 
bis  been  exceeded  in  two  former  yeara.  Wool 
wednetion  has  apparently  been  exceeded  in 
two  former  years,  yet  In  1912  it  amounted  to 
3I?..548,000  pounds.  This  wool  Ir.id  a  farm 
ralue  of  about  1155,500,000,  or  about  G  per  cent, 
below  the  average  imloe  of  the  wool  clip  of  the 
ive  preeeding  yeari. 

The  aninaia  sold  from  the  farm  end  th« 
animals  slaughtered  on  it  together  numbered 
about  111,000.000  for  1912,  and  had  a  value 
of  about  $1,930,000,000.  This  is  the  highest 
fatoe  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered  since 
sboot  1900,  except  In  1909  and  1911.  The 
total  value  of  the  animal  products  in  1912  in 
estimated  at  about  $3,395,000,000.  This  is  a 
l;(r;:er  ■>  ih;-'  than  that  of  1911,  but  is  about 
*I5(i.nOO,OUO  below  the  value  for  1910,  which 
■>  t(n?  only  year  which  exceeded  1912. 

The  grand  total  for  the  production  of  farm 
products,  crop  and  animal,  in  1012,  is  eath 
mated  at  f 9,53-2.OO0.0OO.  the  hin;hc»t  value  t 
reached  by  a  half  billion  dollars.  It  is  more 
tbao  twice  the  value  of  farm  production  in 
1V9,  aeeordiiig  to  the  cenaiiB,  and  is  about 
am  dghth  more  than  in  1900. 

FoHricN  Trade  in  Agbicultuhal  Products. 
for  the  fourth  time  the  value  of  agricultural 
exports  of  the  United  States  exceeded  a  bil- 
lioB  dollars*  or  enough  to  psy  the  ^rpenses  of 
the  natienal  government  The  Mllion-dollar 
nark  was  reached  in  1907,  when  the  value  of 
Agricultural  exports  amounted  to  $1,054,000, 
WO.  That  amount  has  not  since  been  equaled, 
but  the  exporta  of  1908  and  1911  exceeded  a 
mUm  dollara  in  Talm»  and  in  1012  the  amonnt 
f«ll  short  of  the  record  mark  by  only  tijOOOi- 

Cotton  represents  the  largest  agricultural 
^port,  and  showed  a  marked  increaae  in  1912. 
Wheat  flonr  still  maintains  a  high  relative  po* 

•ttion,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  the  flour  which 
it  repr^!«ented  amounting  to  80.000,000  bushels 
'  Apples  are  supoorting'  an  increased 

^port  trade,  which  now  amounts  to  about  $10,- 


000,000;  while  prunes  and  raisins  show  steady 
increases,  representing  several  million  dollars 
a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  beef  and  its  prod- 
ucts have  greatly  declined  in  the  export  trade. 
Packinghouse  products  have  declined  in  value 
of  exports  since  1006,  when  th«^  reached  their 
highest  value,  $208,000,000,  and  have  declined 
still  more  in  quantity  because  of  increasing 
prices,  but  they  showed  a  value  in  1912  of 
$Ui4,000.00(i  Their  value  has  increased  since 
1910.  The  export  of  forest  products  marked 
the  highest  value  ever  reached,  $108,000,000, 
due  partly  to  high  priees  and  partly  to  in- 
creased volume.. 

Imports  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
United  States  are  steadily  increasing  in  value, 
reaching  the  highest  point  in  1912,  when  they 
amounted  to  $784,000,000.  Notable  increases 
occurred  in  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  packinghouse  products,  in  which  hides 
and  skins  were  very  prominent.  Since  1008 
the  balance  in  the. foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products  has  not  kept  up  to  its  former  f^gtire, 
but  this  is  not  due  to  diminislied  export  values 
but  to  a  greater  increase  of  imports.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  balance  in  favor  of  exports 
of  farm  prodv^  was  $278,000,000  in  1912,  and 
this  was  higher  than  the  amoonta  for  1900 
and  1910. 

W  orld's  Phodcction  of  Chops.  In  general, 
European  crops  in  1912  suffered  from  a  cool  and 
backward  season,  and  later  from  very  rainy 
and  otherwise  unfavorable  weather  at  the  time 
of  harvest.  This  is  true  for  practically  every 
country  excepting  Italy,  in  which  a  serious 
drought  during  the  growing  season  reduced 
crop  production.  The  untoward  weather  condi- 
tions influenced  both  yield  and  quality,  but  in 
general  the  quantity  produced  more  tban  met 
exprr  t  it  inns.  The  reductions  in  yield  have  been 
marked  >  noucrh,  however,  to  increase  perceptibly 
the  rrquirements  of  all  grain  import  countries, 
and  this  condition  was  reflected  in  a  brisk  ex- 
port  movement  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
during  the  fall  of  the  year,  more  particularly 
during  the  month  of  October.  The  wet  weather 
at  the  time  of  the  European  harvest  was  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  oats  and  barley  and  the 
bay  crops,  which  were  to  a  large  extent  discol- 
ored by  rain  while  standing  on  the  fields  awai^ 
ing  stacking  or  thrashing. 

Kngland  suffered  from  the  most  bliLlf in;^ 
spring  drought  that  has  afflicted  that  country 
for  »  decade.  Throughout  Great  Britain  tho 
aesson  waa  decidedly  unfavorable.  Following 
the  severe  drought  of  1911,  the  rainfall  in  1912 
was"  so  heavy  and  prolonged  as  to  do  much  dam- 
age to  crops.  All  cereals  suffered  severely,  po- 
tatoes were  badly  affected  by  disease,  hay  waa 
of  poor  quality,  and  pastures  were  flooded, 

A  severe  drought  prevailed  In  South  Africa, 
inchidinp  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the  Orangg 
Free  State,  seriously  allectiug  the  agricultural 
an<l  grazing  interests.  Deaths  of  sheep  from 
lack  of  graea  ran  into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
many  cattle  were  saerlSoed,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  growing  crops  were  a  total  failure. 

Worij)'h  Pboduction  or  Kubbeb.  The  total 
world  production  of  wild  and  plantation  rub- 
ber for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  amounted, 
according  to  the  statistica  of  Heehi,  to  93,000 
t^ns,  as  compared  with  79,302  iom  In  the  pre- 
vious year  and  76,026  tons  in  1900-10.  Tlie 
consumption  in  1911-12  is  given  as  99.584  tons, 
as  ooatrasted  with  74,082  tons  in  1910-11.  Ex- 
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periments  in  rubber  growing  in  Hawaii,  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  i:lxperiment  Station,  have 
givw  rery  encouraging  results.  Rubber  of  a 
ni|^  quaUty  has  been  produced,  only  10  per 
cent,  betow  Para  mMier.  The  high  priee  of 
labor  in  the  islands  in  regarded  us  the  most 
seritiuh  drauijuck.  Several  plantutiotis  on  a 
considerable  scale  have  been  established.  The 
production  of  rubber  ^UieticaUy  it  one  of  the 
notable  accomplishmenta  of  eliMBiitTy  dnring 
the  year.    See  Chemistbt,  IffnrsTRTAT,. 

WoBtn's  Prodix  TioN-  or  Sn  k.  According  to 
statihticrt  of  tho  Silk  Merchants'"  I'nioij  of 
Lyons,  France,  the  world's  production  of  raw 
•ilk  WHB  approximately  as  follows:  Western 
Europe  9,557.038  lbs.,  tcvant  and  Central  Asia 
6,200.012  lbs.,  extreme  Orient  36,717,936  lbs.; 
grand  total  52.481,036  Iba^  as  compared  with 
54,002,227  lbs.  in  1910. 

FoaEioN  Statibtics  and  Development.  Re- 
vised statistics  of  the  census  of  England  and 
Wales  show  that  in  1911  78  per  cent,  of  the 
popiUatioi)  was  living  under  tirban  and  only 
22  per  cent,  under  rural  conditions,  while  60 
years  ago  the  population  was  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  town  and  country.  There  waa 
an  increase  of  over  36,000  acres  In  the  arable 
area,  and  a  decnasc  of  11.5.400  acres  in  the 
area  und^r  permanent  grass.  Statistics  pr<>- 
scnted  at  the  Brltisli  Aaaoeiation  ahow  that  tlie 
United  Kingdom  producea  rather  more  than 
one'fialf  of  tta  total  food  aupply  exclusive  of 
sugar  and  sucli  beverages  as  tea  and  coffee, 
which  cannot  be  grown.  Only  in  the  case  of 
wheat  was  a  large  falling  off  noted;  barely  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  wheat  consumed  ia  produced 
in  the  country.  The  developinent  of  agirieulture 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  contemplated  in 
a  decree  of  the  Brardlian  government  which 
propose!*  concessioiia  to  certain  agricultural  or 
breeding  undertaliings  located  there,  in  the  form 
of  «K«nptiott  of  Import  duties  on  machinery 
and  materials,  premiums  on  land  sown  to  food- 
stuffs, and  on  the  production  of  preserved  milk, 
meat,  etc..  for  five  years.  Notable  progress  was 
made  in  Uruguay  during  1911  in  the  conversion 
of  land  formerly  devoted  to  atock-raising  Into 
cereal  production.  To  encourage  this  ttove* 
raent  the  government  is  arranging  a  plan  to 
lend  money  to  farmers  wlio  may  have  had  a 
poor  crop  or  desire  to  hold  for  a  better  market. 
Two  American  dry-farming  experts  have  been 
engaged  by  the  government,  who  are  teaching 
modem  methods  fey  leetttree  and  demonstrationa. 
Otlit'r  agricultural  specialists  arc  being  engaged. 
An  agricultural  defense  bureau  waa  organized 
at  the  close  of  liHl.  with  divisions  for  eco- 
nomic entomology  and  plant  patbotogy^  and 
the  director  was  sent  to  the  United  l^atee  to 
study  methods  of  organization  and  work.  In- 
spection against  the  importation  of  diseafws 
ami  insects  ii.  m  eds,  phiiits,  etc.,  is  iirf^vided. 
Coffee  growing  liua  been  atartwi  in  Paraguay, 
the  experimental  plantations  having  shown  it 
to  be  a  suitable  crop.  The  individual  holdings 
are  small  as  yet.  It  is  estimated  that  half  a 
million  trees  will  soon  be  la  bearing  in  the 
Department  of  Altos. 

The  Grecian  government  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  promote  the  agriculture  of 
Greece,  which  la  In  a  very  badcward  condition. 
Foreign  agricultural  e\[)erts  are  being  employed 
to  organize  in  different  branches  of  agriculture, 
the  governnu-nt  h:i'  undertaken  the  drainage 
of  large  marshes  which  cannot  be  left  to  local 


fnitiativc,  and  an  effort  is  tteing  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to  in- 
crease tlie  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to  improve 
its  quality.  A  factory  for  making  artificial 
fertilizers  has  been  opened.  A  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Britiah  Eaat 
Africa  indicates  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  ngri' 
cultural  rk'velopment  of  that  country,  there  be- 
ing a  large  inllux  of  money  for  developments 
in  many  branches  of  farming,  a  continued  in- 
flux of  aetUera,  and  an  inereaie  of  land  valuea 
and  of  exporta.  There  has  been  a  marlred  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  rubber,  sisal,  sem  sem, 
aud  other  tropical  crops,  and  marked  progress 
is  noted  in  animal  husbandry,  especially  in  the 
raiaing  of  pure-bred  and  graded  wool  aheep. 

A  movement  is  said  to  be  on  foot  in  tbe 
Philippines  for  the  government  to  engage  in 
rice  growing  uii  a  wholesale  Hcale.  Since  I89S 
it  is  reported  $82,000,000  has  bwii  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  purchase  rice.  In  the  dscal 
year  1912,  $10,000,000  worth  of  rice  was  im< 
ported.  The  crop  the  past  year  was  tlie  8hort> 
est  of  recent  years.  A  campaign  has  been  ear- 
ned on  to  generalize  the  use  of  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  as  a  food  substitute  for  rice.  The 
animal  importation  of  rice  into  the  ielands  has 
varied  in  tlie  paat  thirteen  yeeie  from  lOO^MIO 
to  250,000  tone.  To  produce  this  quantity 
would  necessitate  an  increa.se  in  the  area  planted 
to  rice  of  about  600,OUO  acrea,  or  impruvement 
in  present  methods  which  would  give  a  corre- 
sponding increased  production.  The  principal 
exports  from  the  Philippines  in  the  fiaeal  year 
H»!'2  were  cojira  $16. .511, 749,  hemp  $16,281330, 
sugur  $10,400,575,  and  cigars  $2,660,000. 

Farm  'Jk.M)E>cy.  The  census  returns  show 
that  there  lias  been  an  uninterrupted  increase 
in  tli«  proportion  of  tenancy  in  tbe  United 
States  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1880  out 
of  each  100  farms  25  were  operated  by  tenants, 
by  1800  the  number  had  risen  to  28,  by  1900 
to  35,  aud  by  1910  to  37.  The  rate  of  increaaet 
however,  seems  to  be  decreasing,  as  tndieeted 
by  the  last  cenaus,  there  being  actual  decreaaea 
in  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  in  some  of 
tiie  geogntpli ical  divisitjns,  the  proj>ortion  vary- 
ing in  many  cases  with  the  value  of  land  per 
acre,  the  value  of  fanaa  na  iiiiite»  or  the  tSuut^ 
acter  of  farming. 

A  special  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
info  the  conlidn  f  tenant  farmers  in  Great 
Britain  an  l  Mi  sider  needed  legislation,  sub- 
mitted a  re]  I  Li>  Parliament  during  the  year. 
It  waa  found  that  a  large  number  of  eatatea 
are  being  broken  up  and  sold,  the  reason  as- 
signed  being  apprehension  among  the  landown- 
ers as  to  the  probable  tendency  of  legislation 
and  taxation  in  regard  to  land,  and  a  belief 
that  land  at  present  ia  let  at  rates  iwlow  ita 
economic  value.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  twelve  months'  notice  of  tf^rminntinn 
which  ha»  been  cut^tumary  i^hould  be  extended  to 
two  years,  and  that  a  scheme  of  atate*aided  pur- 
chase should  be  instituted. 

EooiroMics  or  PnoDucrioir  akv  Distubutkim. 

The  cost  of  producing  cro()s  on  irrigated  and 
non-irrigated  ianda  in  the  subject  ul  an  imjuiry 
by  the  Hureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  73  farms  iie- 
Ing  considered,  in  the  ease  of  wheat,  104  of 
oats,  119  of  alfalfa,  and  7  of  potatoes.  The 
cost  per  biisli.  l  of  wheat  was  22.9  cents  on  ir- 
rigated Kind  and  20.3  cents  on  non- irrigated ; 
oats  11.2  cents  on  irrigated  and  9  cents  on 
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flOQ-irrigftted;  ftlfalfa  $2  54  per  ton  on  irrignted 
■ml  $1^  on  noiirirrigated;  and  potatoes  25^ 
cents  per  bushal  Ott  irrigated  and  S9.2  oeatn  on 

non-irrigated. 

The  Canadian  Ck>nservation  CSonniasion  has 
inned  a  report  which  deala,  among  other 
thing*,  with  an  agrieuttnral  rarrey  made  of 

!212  farms  in  the  various  provinces*.  One  ob- 
jitt  was  to  determine  whether  the  fertility  of 
the  land  was  being  conserved.  There  was  found 
to  be  iiardlj  any  mtematic  conaenration  of 
fertility  oatside  of  Ontario,  but  Chat  in  moat 
of  the  provincps  the  farmers  are  living  on  the 
jiccunjulated  capital  provided  by  nrtttire,  there- 
iiy  leaving  their  land^^  poorer.  The  yield  of 
crops  per  acre  in  Canada  on  the  whole  was  pro- 
aonued  unsatisfactory.  Already  the  effect  of 
the  ioil-robbing  system  is  apparent  in  Mani- 
toba; not  a  single  farmpr  reported  an  increase 
in  yield  per  acre,  anc  4'i  |h  r  rent,  reported  un 
actual  decrease.  In  Ontario  about  half  the 
fnnera  follow  »  ayateniatie  rotation,  but  elao' 
whan  the  pereentage  was  found  to  be  very 
latlL  The  indication  of  oertain  superior 
farms  as  *'  illustration  fnrtn.s,"  and  provision 
for  extending  aid  and  supervision  to  them,  was 
deelded  upon.  It  was  stated  that  if  all  the 
fimen  would  follow  the  ^tems  and  methods 
of  10  per  eent.  of  the  farms  examined,  produe* 
tion  would  be  doubled  in  ten  years. 

The  purchasing  power  of  an  acre  baa  been 
Mlciilated  by  the  bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Uoited  States  Department  of  Agriculture*  which 
hw  bad  the  suDjeet  under  inTeatintlon  for 
smreral  years.  The  money  %'alTie  of  one  acre 
of  produce  in  1011  averaj^ed  about  ?15.4S,  a."* 
compared  \'.it)i  siy^n  m  lOlO,  Slo.nn  in  1909, 
sad  ^.58  in  1899.  An  investigation  of  prices 
of  about  85  articles  generally  pureliaoed  by  far* 
Here  indicated  that  such  articles  averaged  in 
price  in  1911  about  1.1  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  mil").  2.6  per  eent.  higher  than  in  1909,  and 
about  15.3  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1899.  Tak- 
ilg  into  consideration  the  variation  in  the 
price  of  tilings  which  farmers  buy  and  sell,  it 
appears  that  the  purchasing  power  of  one  acre 
of  crops  in  1011  was  1.2  per  cent,  le-is  th;in  in 
19)0,  5.7  per  cent,  less  than  in  19U0,  and  41. A 
t-ent.  greater  than  in  1899.  On  this  basis 
1909  stands  as  the  most  prosperous  of  recent 
yean  and  apparently  the  most  prosperaus  for 
farmers  in  the  past  Mtf  years  im  which  there 
are  records. 

Irereasing  study  ia  being  given  to  the  prob- 
im«  of  distribution  of  farm  products,  and  it  is 
Ncognised  that  this  subject  must  be  given  the 
maw  attention  which  agriciilturni  production 
has  received.  Large  crops  mean  as  a  rule  low 
prices  for  the  producers  witliout  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  and 
each  year  sees  sn  enormous  watts  of  perishable 
food  products  at  the  farm  because  no  practica- 
M»  means  bsTe  as  yet  been  devised  for  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  hungry  thousands 
prrhaps'a  few  hundred  miles  away.  The  organ- 
izbg  of  better  and  more  economical  means  of 
aUppiiig  and  of  more  direct  dealing  between 
the  nrodueer  and  the  eonsnmer  has  been  nn* 
ttfualh-  active  the  pant  year.  Systems  of  nuto- 
trock  lines  have  been  inaugurated  in  several 
•ctiona  of  the  central  West,  which  make  rcgu- 
Isr  collect  ions  of  farm  produce  for  delivery  to 
tke  local  nuirlceta.  The  cost  of  transportation 
on  small  lots  is  much  cheaper  than  the  farmer 
vvBld  do  it.   This  promises  soon  to  be  a  regu- 


lar featnra  of  many  conununitisB.  A  resent 
study  of  the  marleeting  of  grain  from  the  Paeifle 

Coa«t  region  shows  that  it  is  carried  18,000 
miles  by  sea  to  the  English  miller  cheaper 
than  by  the  2000  mile  haul  across  the  moun- 
tains to  milling  oentres  in  the  Miasiaaippi  Val- 
ley. For  instattoe,  the  total  oesan  freight  rata 
and  marine  insurance  on  wheat  from  Sacra- 
mento to  England  is  estimated  at  from  16% 
centH  to  22^  cents  p4^'r  bushel,  and  39  cents 
to  Chicago.  The  aproximate  cost  of  marleeting 
wheat  in  England  from  country  shipping  pointo 
in  the  Pacific  Xortlnvest,  including  commission, 
warehou.te,  and  freight  charges,  is  estimated  at 
from  IS.ti  cents  to  40.5  cents  per  bushel,  ftod 
of  barley  from  14.7  to  34  cents  per  bushel* 

AORICCLTCRAL  CbEDIT.  The  re  IS  a  xscognlasd 
need  of  better  facilities  for  raising  money  to 
carry  on  farming  operations  in  the  United 
States,  and  provision  of  some  form  of  ;i;,'ri;  il- 
tural  credit  has  been  one  of  the  live  questions 
of  the  year.  A  special  investigation  of  condi- 
tions, made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  developed  tJbe  faet  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farm  owners  and  tenants  are 
able  to  give  good  security,  but  less  than  half  of 
these  can  secure  needed  short-time  loans  and 
advances  because  of  insufficient  opportunity  to 
borrow.  Long-time  loans  are  even  more  diffi- 
rult  to  obtain.  Sources  of  credit  of  any  tcind 
other  than  the  country  stores  are  often  lack- 
ing. Interest  on  loans  for  purchasing  farm 
property  was  found  to  range  usually  from  6 
to  8  per  cent.,  with  commission  of  2  to  6  per 
cent.  The  latter,  with  renewals  after  three  to 
five  years  adds  materially  to  the  interest  rate. 
Ail  three  political  parties  adopted  a  rural  credit 
plank  in  their  platforms.  Through  the  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  President  Taft  conducted 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  agricultural 
credit  in  Europe,  and  in  October  published  a 
letter  to  tlie  g  iv n  j.urs  of  the  States,  embodying 
a  report  on  this  subject  and  recommending 
that  the  matter  be  considerad  by  the  States; 
and  a  special  conference  of  governors  was  held 
in  Washington  early  in  December. 

In  connection  with  the  Southern  Commercial 
Confess  at  Nashville  in  the  spring,  a  confer- 
ence on  rural  credit  was  held,  at  which  strong 
arguments  were  made  to  aUow  the  need  of  oor< 
recti  ng  the  Unaneial  weakness  of  the  rural  life 
in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life,  by  building  up  rural  credit 
on  !  UM  j)ean  experience.  This  congress  ar- 
ranged for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mitteo  from  the  various  States  of  the  Union  to 
go  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  in  1.1  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  cdJperative  credit  systems 
there,  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  agriculture.  Some 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  planned  to  send 
dekgatea  with  this  committee. 

A  concrete  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  land  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  presented  before  the  British  Association 
at  the  1912  meeting.  The  system  proposed  was 
to  be  ■elf-supporting  and  free  from  state  con- 
trol. It  would  be  oonflned  at  first  to  assisting 
fa  rmers  in  the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  and 
later  extended  to  the  purchase  of  livestock, 
seeds,  lertlliasrs,  and  the  ssUiog  of  faim  prod> 
uce. 

In  Uruguay,  by  an  act  passed  in  January, 
1912,  a  section  of  rural  credit,  with  an  initial 
capital  of  ^00,000,  was  established  in  the  Bank 
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of  the  Republic  (the  central  bank  of  Uruguay), 
and  the  formation  of  local  rural  credit  banks 
was  authorized.  This  is  one  of  the  strps  to- 
ward breaking  up  the  large  estates  into 
Bniatli  r  farmfl,  and  is  intended  to  aid  the  small 
Uutdboldier  and  to  encourage  colonization 
•eheniee.  Rural  credit  bantu  are  being  ex- 
tended 111  Jamnii  I  im  I  the  provision  of  land 
banks  is  bnder  consideration  by  tbe  Parliament 
of  South  Africa,  on  the  plan  of  the  land  bank 
in  tbe  TransTaal,  wbicb  baa  proved  a  great 
niecMa.  See  Aonicm.TunAZ,  Cbkdit. 

IxcRKASivo  AGRicuLTtRAL  EmciENcr.  An 
interest i II f;  tievelopnicnt  in  extending  expert  as- 
siBtaiicc  to  the  farmers  is  tbe  provision  of 
what  are  varioiialjr  known  as  oounty  aggnta, 
county  administration  men,  agriealtural  com* 
missionera,  and  farm  hvrcnus.  In  these  the 
county,  or  an  even  smalkr  area,  is  usually  the 
unit.  In  some  cases  they  are  maintained  by 
the  county  entirely,  in  others  in  part  by  tbe 
agrieultiuriil  college,  and  in  others  through  co* 
Opn-ation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  Dc  Kalb  County,  III.,  for 
example,  an  organization  was  formed,  a  guar- 
anty fund  of  110,000  raised,  and  a  professor 
from  the  State  univenity  employed  for  a  period 
of  three  years  as  agricultural  commi!«<imner, 
wlio  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  aiding  the 
fanners  in  devflopIuK  and  improving  their 
methods,  conferring  with  them,  and  conducting 
demonstrations.  In  a  number  of  States  funds 
have  been  provided  to  enai>le  tiie  agricultural 
colleges  to  famish  a  limited  number  of  such 
men  and  exerciw  supervision  over  them,  the 
county  sharing  the  expense.  At  the  last  ses 
sion  of  Congress  $300,000  was  appropriated 
for  carrying  on  such  work  tbroqg^  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  There  are  now  about  76 
county  agentH  in  various  part«<  nf  the  country 
and  others  are  being  established  as  fast  a's 
means  and  competent  men  can  be  had.  In  every 
case  the  work  in  the  State  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  agricultural  eollege  or  ex- 
periment  stotion. 

This  movement  is  in  line  witli  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  National  Soil  Fertility  League, 
that  is,  to  provide  for  better  and  more  profit- 
able systems  of  farming,  which  will  conserve 
the  soil  fertility,  and  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  prodnetiott.  During  the  past  year  it  has 
been  aided  by  donations  from  two  large  business 
concerns.  Sears,  Iloebuck  and  Co.,  a  Chicago 
mail  order  house,  has  provided  $1,000,000  for 
experts  to  advise  and  demonstrate  in  each  of 
100  counties  throughout  the  country.  The  In- 
ternational TTarvestcr  Company  has  wet  aside 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  in  conducting  a  campaign 
of  agricultural  extension  among  farmers,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  P.  6.  Holdeo,  formerly  of 
the  Tow*  Btete  College.  The  reaonroea  of  this 
large  concern  and  it.*  40,000  dealers  throughout 
the  country  will  be  directed  toward  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  Chicago  board  of  trade 
has  also  announced  a  similar  plan  to  devote 
$l,000,ono  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
practice  through  practical  aid  extended  to  far- 
mers through  county  agents.  The  general  edu- 
cation board,  which  has  for  several  years 
financed  agricultural  demonstration  in  the 
South,  has  recently  announced  that  it  will  ex- 
tend this  assistance  to  Northern  States.  Al- 
lotments have  been  made  for  work  in  2(ew 
York  and  Maine. 
^Tha  railroada  and  bankera*  aasodatlooa  of 


the  country  are  also  interesting  themselves  in 
the  mailer  of  greater  .>t)icieucy  in  agricultural 
production.  It  is  stated  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  mileage  of  railroada  in  the  United 
Stetea  is  operated  by  companies  which  are 
making  organized  efforts  to  promote  tti-  ;iLrri- 
cultural  Ueveiupnient  of  their  territory.  In  ad- 
dition to  exploitation  of  the  country  which  tb<|y 
serve,  they  are  conducting  demonstration  farms, 
mtiperative  experimente,  employing  agricultural 
experts  for  tlie  advice  of  the  farmer,  and  pub- 
li.shiug  and  distributing  literature.  The  State 
and  national  bankers'  associations  have  enter^ 
actively  into  this  effort,  as  in  the  ease  of 
North  Dakota,  where  a  better^farming  aaaoei- 
ation  was  financed  to  the  extent  of  $45,000, 
Si5U0(J  contributed  lor  farmers'  institutes,  and 
$5000  for  holding  local  corn*growing  contests. 

A  novel  departure  the  past  year  was  tbe  ia> 
suing  of  term  proelamations  by  tbe  governors 
of  three  States.  The  governor  of  Virginia  desv- 
ignated  Augu.sl  14  as  '*  Forage  Day,"  and  urged 
the  farmers  to  meet  in  their  county  court- 
bouses  to  discuss  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and 
other  forage  crops.  Speelatiste  were  in  attend* 
anco  at  many  of  the  meetings.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember the  govertinrH  of  Ohio  and  Slinuesoia 
issued  special  proclamations  sotting  aside  the 
week  of  September  16-21  as  "Seed  Corn  Week," 
and  urging  the  farmera  to  select  their  corn  for 
next  year's  planting,  laying  special  emphaais  oa 
the  necessity  for  early  selection. 

To  ill  ji<c  immigrants  coming  from  foreign 
rural  communities  to  settle  on  the  land,  Mr.  M. 
a,  Kahn,  of  New  York,  has  presented  13,000 
acres  of  land  in  New  .Tersey  for  perpetual  uso, 
to  be  let  rent-free  in  10  acre  lots  to  such  immi- 
grants. 

l  lie  Boy  Scouts'  headquarters  at  London  has 
initiated  garden  work  for  tbe  members,  and 
garden  clubs  have  been  formed.  A  farm  colony 
lor  Boy  Scouts  has  also  been  established  in 
Kngland  by  the  gift  of  a  farm  of  about  100 
acrea.  Five  acres  are  allotted  to  each  group  of 
eight  boys,  which  tbey  eonduct  with  the  adViee 
of  experte  for  their  own  profit  There  are 
about  fifty  boys  in  residence,  who  engage  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture.  The  colony  is  ex- 
pected to  direct  their  attention  to  farming, 
and  to  be  self-supporting  when  started. 

The  establishment  of  a  cooperative  farm  for 
women  is  under  eonsideration  in  England,  the 
first  proposed  colony  to  be  on  a  tract  of  223 
acres  in  Sussex.  Tbe  purpose  is  to  train  youn|[ 
women  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Eno^ 
lish  over-sea  possessions,  and  to  furnish  an  op< 
portunity  to  an  increasing  number  of  women 
who  wish  t'l  i-r^^tte  in  farming,  but  laA  ex- 
perience and  iaeilitics. 

lMi'uiM.\.\T  KvE.M.s.  iTie  Scottish  board  of 
agriculture  was  recently  created  by  tbe  govern* 
mout.  Prof.  Bryner  Jones,  principal  of  tbe 
agricultural  department  of  the  University  ('  d- 
lege  of  Wales,  ha.s  been  appointed  as  tirat  com- 
mispioiier  of  agriculture  for  Wales.  He  will 
advise  the  British  board  of  agriculture  on  the 
sgrieultural  work  of  tbe  country  and  on  the 
prospective  grante  frooi  the  Devetepment  fund 
to  Wales. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  egtabiisbed  a  de- 
partment  of  agriculture  and  forestry  on  mod* 
cm  lines.  The  new  department  has  begun  the 

publication  of  a  qimrter'y  agricultural  journal 
(in  Chinese),  and  a  national  meteorological 
scnriee  will  be  estebUahed. 
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R.  N.  Lyne,  director  of  apriculturft  in  Por« 
toguew  East  Africa,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor €f  tiM  new  «grienlCiir»l  dcpartmaiit  of  Cqr- 
loo. 

The  Italian  government  hos  instituted  ft  eon- 

f-Tilting  commission  for  agriculture,  compoHed 
of  sixteen  members.  The  object  of  Uic  com- 
mission is  to  study  and  suucest  methods  for 
intensifying  agricultural  production  and  pro- 
tection from  fraud  in  the  commerce  of  agri- 
cnltural  products.  It  will  take  over  the  dutks 
of  the  present  CEnoIogic  Oommfssion  in  rela- 
tion to  tho  \vlii<  in  hi^try,  nnd  of  thi'  conunil- 
6ions  for  the  poultry  and  oil  industries. 

A  cfdimiiMioil  to  examine  the  wheat  supply 
of  FraMB  was  organized  under  nn  order  issued 
ia  Jnne  hj  the  minister  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

la  Western  Australia  the  state  government 
bat  decided  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
agriealtural  implementa  and  machinery. 

It  is  announced  that  Prince  von  Lieehten- 

-tiiri  has  established  an  institute  for  plant 
Uteaiog  at  Eisgrub,  in  Moravia.  Prof.  Eric 
voD  Tschermak,  professor  of  plant  breeding  at 
tbe  agricultural  high  achool  at  Vienna,  wiU  be 
director  of  the  Innitnte. 

Prof.  A-  D.  Hall,  director  of  tho  T^othamstod 
Station  since  1902,  has  resigned  to  dcvott-  his 
jVLP-iition  ciitirply  to  tlie  work  of  tlie  (h-velop- 
taeni  commission,  of  which  he  has  been  agri- 
cultural representative  since  its  inception. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Willis  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradcniya,  Cey- 
l<  n  to'  acct  pt  the  dircctonhip  of  the  botftllW 
gardens  at  Hio  Janeiro. 

Dr.  William  Trelease,  director  of  the  Mie- 
touri  Botanical  Gardens  aince  1880,  has  re- 
»igned,  and  baa  been  avcoeeded  by  Dr.  George 
T.  Moore. 

MEiTi.'tcs  AND  Conventions.  The  annual 
neeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
Md  at  Naabvillev  Tenn.,  in  the  apring  of  1912, 
ms  defoted  to  the  preeentation  of  facta  show- 
ing the  educational  and  aprimltural  recovery 
of  the  South  during  the  past  Italf  century,  and 
tJi«  discussion  of  measures  for  future  advance- 
Mat.  It  advocated  a  conuniasion  to  standard- 
m  drainage  laws,  and  favored  a  complete  sur* 
vty  by  the  pnvornmont  of  (1!  i  -.vamj)  and  over- 
flowed landn  ami  tlic  pri'p.u  ,1  Uijii  of  plans  for 
tli#>ir  drainar;p. 

A  National  Drainage  Congress  was  held  at 
Bcv  Orleans  in  April,  the  nrst  meeting  after 
tb*  or;;.ini/af ion  of  the  new  body.  It  advo- 
tiltd  a  plan  for  the  drainajje  of  tilt-  Hvvamp 
litid^  of  tlie  fonntry  (lar^iely  held  in  private 
owvr«hiji)  by  the  general  government,  on  a 
P^rti.il   reimbursement  plan. 

Tlie  National  Irrigation  Congress  held  its 
iwenty-first  meeting  at  Salt  I^alce  City.  Utah, 
»t  the  end  of  Septenihvr  ri  lehratinj;  the  sixty- 
Sfth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  American 
irrijration. 

The  International  Dry  Farming  Congress 
«M  held  at  Letbbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  Oeto- 
bpT  21  to  25. 

.^n  international  congresa  for  rice  culture 
vas  held  at  Berecelli,  Italy,  in  October,  with  an 
cipoMtion  of  irrigation  and  riM  ciiltttre.  It 
*t»  >  xpected  that  tte  exposition  wootd  be  the 
iBott  important  one  of  ita  kind  ever  beU  in 
Korope. 

international  congress  of  electroculture 
«w  held  at  Rhiri™*j  Franee»  in  October.  Anumg 


other  topics  on  the  programme  were  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  and  dynamic  electricity  on 
the  nitrification  of  thc«  Hoil,  on  fertilizers,  on 
the  germination  of  seeds,  growth  of  plants,  ac- 
tion on  injuriou  inseets  and  fu^gi,  proteetion 
from  hail,  etc. 

An  international  association  of  poultry  in. 
etrnctors  and  investigators  has  been  formed, 
which  held  its  i'lmt  conferenre  in  Ivondun  dur- 
ing July,  twenty-seven  eonntriea  being  repre- 
sented. A  central  bureau  of  information  is  to 
be  maintained,  which  will  be  located  in  London 
for  the  present. 

The  extent  to  which  agricultural  problems 
are  commanding  the  attention  of  various 
branches  of  science  was  well  illustrated  at  tbe 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tbe 
Advaiieement  of  Science  at  Washington  in  the 
closing  days  of  lUll.  Likewise  at  the  1912 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  Dundee,  in  Sep- 
tember, agrieultnre  formed  the  subjeet  of  a 
full  section  for  tlie  first  time.  Agriculture  was 
also  well  reprL'serited  at  the  Kijyhth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  in  New 
Vork,  there  being  a  long  list  of  papers  relat- 
ing to  investigation  in  agricultural  chemistty, 
animal  nutrition,  soils,  ^rti1i/er<^,  factors  in* 
flueneing  plant  growth,  dairying,  etc 

The  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  held  at  Ghent,  June  8-13,  1013,  in 
connection  with  the  International  Exposition. 
Tbe  Tliird  International  Congress  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Agricultural  Women  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  immediately  following  the  Con> 
gress  of  Agriculture. 

LiTEKATUBEL  (The  followiog  are  among  tbe 
recent  hooka  which  have  appeared:  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  FertiUtan  and  Cropt,  or  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Plant  Feeding  (New  York,  1912) ; 
E.  T.  Russell,  Hoil  Condittoiis  and  Plant 
Orowth  (New  York,  Boinhav,  and  Calcutta, 
1012) :  Eugene  Grubb  and  VV.'  S.  Guilford,  The 
Potato  (New  York,  1918)$  C.  O.  Elltott,  ffn- 
r/incering  for  Land  Drainarjr  (New  York,  1012)  ; 
Abridgal  A  qricultural  Hecordn  (a  compilation 
of  the  (indirigs  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
atotions)  (Washington,  iSlS);  AtfrUmUurat  Op- 
portunitimi  In  \'ar{ou.<)  .^ecfious  of  the  Country 
(U.  S.  Dfpartmi-nt  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
1912)  ;  Cir.rg*'  Walker  Fiske,  The  Challenge  of 
the  Country,  A  Studg  of  Oountni  Life  Oppwr- 
iuniiiea  (New  York.  1912);  C.  B.  Marshall. 
Microbiology  for  Arjrimlturn}  and  Doini.<it\n 
Sciaice  Students  (Londoir,  I!U2)  ;  Wilfrid  Sad- 
ler, Bacteria  aa  Frinids  and  Foes  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer  (I^ndon.  1912);  H.  Sangier,  Agrioul- 
iural  Credit  in  France  (Paris,  1911);  Syntema 
of  Rural  Cooperative  Credit  (U.  S.  Senate, 
Iin?);  Agricultural  Credit  (U.  S.  Senate, 
11)12)  ;  T.  N.  (  arver,  Principlea  of  Rural  EWf 
namirs  ( Unstoii  and  I»ndon,  1911);  J.  L.  Coul* 
ter,  Cnuprr'ition  Among  Farmert  (New  York, 
1911):  1.  B.  Green.  Law  for  tho  American 
Parmer  (New  York,  1911). 

AIBSEIF  va  1.  See  Natal  FiOG«n8, 

Avinfian. 

AIESIIIPS.    See  AnONAimCS. 

AKAOH.  See  Anm Auncs. 

ATtABAlf Ai  PioraLATloir.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1012, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  2,138,093  in  1910, 
the  foreign  born  whites  numbered  18,956,  com- 
pared with  14,338  in  1900.  The  largeat  pro- 
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portion  of  these*  3509,  came  from  GerBMay; 
tnm  lUilj,  26M;  from  Bogland,  2348.  In  nie 

city  <tf  Birmingham,  with  a  total  jK)pulati()n  of 
182,686,  the  foreign-born  population  nunibered 
5700.  Of  the»c.  1360  came  from  Italy.  There 
were  in  1010,  908,202  negroes  in  the  State,  with 
151,410  mulattoes.  The  negroes  in  1890  num- 
bered 678,480  and  the  mulattoes,  77,420. 

AoBicuLTURE.   The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1911-12 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Frod.Bu.  ViahM 

Com  1»U  S.1M.0OO  S4.mOM  |42.120.000 

1911   S.000,000   54.000.000  4S.120.000 

Wheat  1912      30,000      sis.ooo  ss9,ooo 

1911  30.000  345,000  414,UOU 

Oats  1912  260.000  5,200.000  3,224,000 

1911  283,000  5,434.000  3,686,000 

Rye  1912  1,000  12,000  16.000 

1911  1,000  10.000  12.000 

Rice  1912  300  9,000  8,000 

1911  300  6,000  4,000 

Potatoes  1912  15.000  1.216,000  1,094,000 

1911  16.000  1.170,000  1.381,000 

Bay  1912  209.000  a  261.000  3,811,000 

1911  209,000  293.000  3,750.000 

TObaoeo  1912  300  b  22&,O00  79,000 

^                     1911  200  140,000  36,000 

OOttOBax.  •1912     

1911    c  1.600.000   

a  Tons,    b  Pounds,    c  Bales. 

The  a^icultural  statistics  of  the  Thirteenth 
Cenaos,  dated  April  16,  1910,  were  pablisbed  in 
1912.  According  to  these  figures  the  number  of 
all  farms  in  the  State  in  1910  was  262,901, 
(onipared  with  223,220  in  1900.  The  land  in 
farms  was  20,732^12  acres,  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1900,  Ite  improved  land  in  farms 
was  9,698^81  aerss,  » jnin  of  about  1,000.000 
aeres  in  the  decade.  Ine  aTerage  number  of 
acres  per  farm  was  78.9,  compared  with  92.7 
in  190O.  The  total  value  of  farm  property, 
including  land,  buildings,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees, 
was  «(70,1S8,4SO,  compared  with  8179.899,888 
in  1900.  The  average  value  of  all  property  per 
farm  was  $1408  and  the  average  value  of  land 
]>er  acre  was  $10.46.  The  farms  operated  by 
owners  and  managers  numbered  104,575  and 
thoaa  operated  by  tenants,  158,826.  Of  the 
farms  operated  by  owners  and  maiMgers,  74,504 
were  free  from  mortgage,  while  27,467  were 
niortfiaged.  The  native  white  farmers  num* 
bered  151,214;  the  foreign-born  whites,  1244, 
and  the  negroes  and  other  non  whites,  110,443. 
Tiie  total  Talue  of  the  domestic  animals,  poul- 
try, and  bees  in  1910  was  $65,594,884,  compared 
Witfi  $36.10r).7nn.  in  1900.  The  cattio  num- 
bered 932.42H  valufd  at  $13.4rt9.r>'2t; ;  horses 
and  colts,  135.636,  valued  at  $13,051,284;  mules, 
247,148,  valued  at  $31,577,217;  ewine,  1,266,- 
788,  valued  at  $44U16,680;  sheep  and  Iambs, 
142.mo.  valued  at  $299,919.  Poultry  of  all 
kinds  numbered  5,028.104,  valued  at  $1,807,239. 

Mineral  Phodiction.  Alalmnia  ranks  third 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of  iron  ore. 
Tbm  wera  mined  in  the  State  in  1911  3,955„682 
long  tons,  compared  with  4,801,276  long  tons 
in  1910.  The  value  in  1911  was  $4,876,106, 
rompared  with  a  value  in  1910  of  $G.OS3.722. 
The  greater  part  of  the  iron  produced  in  the 
Htate  is  hematite. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1011 
was  16,018.965  short  tons,  with  a  value  of  $19,< 
077.489.  This  was  a  deoroase  of  1.092.497  short 
tons  from  the  production  of  1910.   The  coal 


mines  of  Um  State  were  pmetianUjr  frn  fiom 
labcnr  troubles  in  1911. 

Manufacti'be.*!.  Tlie  Census  of  1910  included 
statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  State.  The 
most  important  results  are  given  in  the  table 
below:  Lumber  and  timber  producta  were  the 
greateoi  in  value  and  in  the  number  <rf  wage- 
earners  employed.  The  value  of  the  lumber 
and  timber  product  was  $26,058,000,  and  the 
wage-earners  employed  in  tlio  industry  num- 
bered 22,4U'J.  In  the  manufacturing  connected 
with  cotton  goods  the  vafaw  ol  the  product  was 
$22,212,000  and  thn  wafe-earners  numbered 
12,781.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the 
product  was  valued  at  $21,236,000,  and  the  men 
on  ployed  numbered  3783.  Other  industries  em- 
j)loying  over  1000  wage-earners  were  coke,  oil, 
cottonseed  and  cak^  fertiliser8»  printing  and 
publishing,  and  bride  and  tile.  The  total  ninii- 
ber  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  the  industries 
of  the  State  in  1909  was  72,148.  Of  these  65,- 
686  were  male  and  6462  female.  There  were 
3653  persons  under  16  years  of  age  employed. 
Of  these  1380  were  females.  The  prevailing 
hours  of  labor  were  from  60  to  72  a  weelc.  o3 
the  total,  44.5  per  cent,  worked  60  hours  a 
week,  25.7  per  cent  more  than  60  and  less  than 
72,  and  10.3  per  cent.,  54  hours  a  week.  The 
chief  manufacturing  city  in  tba  Slate  was  Bir- 
mingham, where  8999  wag»«araam  were  em- 
ployed and  the  value  of  the  prodnet  was  $24,- 
122,214.  Other  important  manufacturing  cen- 
tres were  Bessemer,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  and 
Anniston. 


Number  or  Amount 

Number  of  es- 
tablishments S,SM  htn  t.006 

Persons  engaged 
In  munufttc- 

turea    81,»72  67,884  (l> 

Propr  i  et  o  r  8 
and  firm 

members....  2,769  l,94t  (i) 
Salaried   e  m- 

ployees  0.066  |.7lt  tJ69 

TV  age  curnera 
(average 

number)....  78.146  68,111  68,711 

Primary  horse- 
power   357,837  293,185  173,208 

Capital   1173.180,000  I105.383.0O0  160.166,000 

JSxpenses    129.153,000  94,262.000  69.097,000 

Services    23.849.000  25.745,000  16,971.000 

Salaries    ...  6.665,000  3.867,000  2,059.000 

Wages    27.284.000  21,878.000  37.998.000 

Materials    ....  82,442,000  40,458.000  27.998.000 

,  Miscellaneous.  11,161,606  6.646,600  411681666 

Value   of  prod- 

_    ucts   .......  146,MM66  166,116,060  78,116,666 

Value  added  bjr 
manufacture 
(value  of 
products  lesa 
<o.«t  of  ma- 
terials)   ....  62.519,000  48,712,000  24.116,000 

1  Flgnrsa  not  availabla. 

EnrCATION.  Tlie  enumeration  taken  in  July, 
1912,  showed  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  in  the  State  as  727,297,  of  whom  899,278 
were  white  and  328,024  colored.  The  toUl  en- 
rollment in  all  the  schools  of  the  State  was 
298.648  white  and  146,457  colored.  Tlie  eiiroll- 
ment  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  1911,  both 
in  white  and  colored  pupils.  Tlie  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  1912  wu  aa  followst 
White  male  teachers.  2886;  female,  5088;  col- 
ored male  teaclierH,  0.37;  colored  female  teach- 
ers, 906.   The  average  yearly  salary  of  male 
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white  teachers  was  ?41U;  of  female  white  leach- 
era,  $334;  of  colored  male  tt-iichera,  9115;  col- 
«nd  female  taadien,  $155.  The  total  disbune* 
mat  for  edveatfonal  purpoeea  in  1912  traa 

13,703,711.  Ktf  i  f;;  w,  re  made  during  the  year 
to  improve  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State 
by  a  closer  supervision,  by  the  L'ruding  of 
lebooli*  and  by  the  vitaliung  of  school  work. 
Gbariderable  progress  was  made. 

CBAHrriEs  AND  Corrections.  The  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  State  include  the 
Al.'ibama  HoHpital  for  the  lii!>une  at  Tuscaloosa, 
the  Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Birm- 
iVghain,  the  Alabama  Mercy  Home  at  Birming- 
him,  and  the  State  Prison  at  Montgomery. 
There  is  no  board  or  commission  directly  in 
ehiTfie  of  the  cliaritaUe  uul  correotioiial  utati- 
tuUons  of  the  State. 

BoUtncs  Ai«0  Government.  There  was  no 
WKOat  of  tbe  icgislalure  in  1012.  aa  ita  aee- 
noBs  are  quadrennial.  Tbe  last  was  beld  in 
1911  and  the  next  repilar  wssion  will  begin 
January  10,  1915.  However,  the  condition  of 
tbe  State's  finances  during  1012  indicated  that 
it  Tould  be  neccaiary  to  call  the  legislature 
in  eztraordlttaty  eession  during  1013.  The 
ehief  matter  for  consideration  will  be  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  revenue  laws.  The  term  of  Gov- 
ernor O'Neal  does  not  expire  until  1915,  so 
there  was  no  election  for  governor  in  1012.  Tbe 
State  Democratic  primaiy  van  held  on  April  1 
•ad  Charlea  Henderson  was  nominated  for  prea* 
ident  of  the  State  railroad  eotrnnission;  John 
H.  Wallace,  game  and  fish  commissioner,  nnri 
John  W.  Abcrcrombie,  Coagressraan-at-large. 
The  State  Democratic  convention  of  April  17  re- 
Bomieated  Justices  Sayre  and  MeClellan  for 
tlie  supreme  court.  AH  of  tliese  nominees  were 
suhwquently  elected  in  Xovember. 

An  important  constitutional  amendment  was 
S(!(ipted  in  the  Xovember  election,  which  pro- 
vided that  tbe  legislature  may  put  officers  of 
Jefferson  County  on  salaries  instead  of  feea  as 
at  present^  This  is  expected  to  effect  *  wy 
large  annual  saving  to  the  people  of  fhe  largest 
county  in  the  State. 

The'  fact  that  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Dem- 
ocratic leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Alabama,  was  one  of  tiie  leading  eandi- 
dates  for  the  Demoeratie  preaidential  nomina- 
tion, gave  nnu«!nal  interest  to  political  happen- 
in  th<>  State.  Tlie  Democratic  delegates 
were  naturally  pledped  to  Mr.  Underwood  and 
voted  for  him  throughout  the  Democratic  con- 
vention until  his  name  was  withdrawn.  A  dis- 
te  as  to  the  Republican  delegates  in  the  Ninth 
»trict  of  the  State  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed ciuitf-f;-  ided  by  the  National  ]-;<■- 
miblican  commitU^.  This  contest  is  dencribed 
fttOy  in  tbe  artiele  Pbesidentiai-  Campaig.n, 
Ho  dekgates  were  finally  given  to  President 
Tsft,  and  tbe  Republiean  deiegatee  fn  the  ether 
fctricts  were  given  to  the  President  practically 
without  dippnte.  The  Republican  convention 
wsB  helfi  on  March  7.  Tlie  Progressive  Repub* 
lieus  refused  to  accept  the  delegatea  chosen 
at  this  eonrention,  and  on  Hay  II  neld  a  State 
eoBTpntion  with  300  delepates  present.  t1  is 
eejivention  a  fdatform  wa.s  ndopt<'d  and  Mr. 
Roosfvelt  was  endorsed  for  the  presidency. 
Tw*lv*»  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
were  elected,  each  with  half  a  vote.  It  was 
dMided  to  bold  State  primaries  in  which  State 
•Oeers  would  be  nominated  after  the  national 
convention.  The  Democratic  convention 
net  03)  April  17,  and  the  delegates,  aa  noted 


above,  were  instructed  fur  Mr.  Underwood  for 
President.  The  result  of  the  preiiidential  vote 
in  the  State  in  the  election  of  l^i'ovember  9  was 
as  follows}  Wilson,  82,439;  Roosevelt,  22,bb9; 
Taft,  9731. 

Iniiustrial  Pboohess.  The  most  itaportant 
industrial  event  of  the  year  was  the  coming  of 
the  Alabama  Interstate  Power  Company,  backed 
by  English  capital,  whidi  will  develop  the  water 
power  of  Alabama  on  an  enormous  scale.  The 
entire  project  will  cost  about  $50,000,000.  Work 
was  well  under  way  during  1912  on  the  initial 
plant  at  Lock  12  on  tbe  Coosa  River,  which  will 
cost  about  $3,500,000.  Electric  power  from  this 
plant  will  be  carried  to  Birmingham  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

State  Govebnuent.  Governor,  Frnmett 
O'Neal;  lieutenant-governor,  VV.  D.  Setil;  sec- 
retarv  of  State,  Cyrus  B.  Brown;  auditor,  C  B. 
Smith;  adjutanHpsneral»  J.  B,  Seullyi  attomifi- 
general,  R.  GL  Bridcell;  treasurer,  John  Pun* 
foy;  superintendent  of  education,  n.  J.  Willing- 
ham;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  R,  F.  Kolb; 
ex-oflicio  commissioner  ^  inaimuio^  Ci^rus  B. 
Brown — all  Democrats. 

JtoiciART.  Supreme  Court— Chief  justice, 
J.  R.  Dowdell;  associate  justices,  Ormond  Som- 
erville,  A.  D.  Seyre,  J.  C.  Anderson,  Edward  de 
Graflinried,  J.  >I.  Mayfield,  and  Thomas  Me- 
Clellan; clerk,  K.  F.  Ligon,  jr. — ell  Democrats. 

State  Lecislatibe,  1913.  Senate.  Demo* 
(vats,  44;  Republicans,  10}  House,  Democrats, 
95;  KepubUeans,  4;  joint  ballot^  Democrats, 
i;}3;  Republicans,  14.  Democratic  majority. 
Senate,  30-;  Mouse,  91;  joint  ballot,  121. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Conprest,  artiele  UniTO  Statss. 

AIiABAlf  A)  UHmuTTT  or.  A  State  uni> 
versity  of  hipher  Iparninp  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
founded  in  18.31.  The  total  number  of  studenta 
enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  year  1011-12  was  1175,  which 
includes  550  enrolled  in  the  summer  school. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  numbered  100.  The 
faculty  of  the  summer  school  numbered  30.  The 
institution  is  supported  larpely  by  the  State, 
and  had  no  notahio  benefactions  durinp  the 
year.  The  volumes  in  the  librarv  numbered 
40,000.  President,  George  U.  Denney,  LL.  D. 

ALASKA,  PoPDLATioir.  While  there  was 
a  RmaM  increase  in  the  number  of  residents  in 
Alaska  who  were  engaged  in  industries  of  a 
permanent  character  in  1912,  there  was  appar« 
ently  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  population 
of  the  Territory  as  a  whole.  The  total  popula- 
tion in  1010  was  (^iMfi.  includinp  natives.  The 
native  population  has  remained  comparatively 
stationary  in  the  two  years  since  1910.  A  mod- 
erate decline  in  the  white  population  in  tlie 
last  two  years  is  due,  in  part,  to  diminished 
activity  in  placer  mining  In  the  interior  val- 
leys, and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  withdrawal  of 
much  of  the  public  land?  in  1  natural  resources 
from  development.  Tbe  Territory  includes  six- 
teen towns,  one  of  wbteh  was  added  during 
1912.  ^ 

MnvEBAi  Pnomrcmnv.  The  most  notable 
event  in  the  mininp  industry  In  the  Territory 
durinp  1912  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of 
copper  ore  in  the  Chitina  and  Prince  William 
Sound  regions.  Preparations  were  also  made 
for  a  Tery  large  gold  quarts  development  in 
tTic  Tunenu  district.  The  entire  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1911  was  valued  at  $20,650,000. 
The  gold  production  in  1911  ^  $16,85.3.260, 
compared  with  $16,126,749  in  1910.  The  oui^ 
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put  from  siliceous  ores  wau  ^^26,687,  com-  September  of  SecreUry  Fisher  in  finally  canoel- 
Mred  with  $4,105»469  in  lUlO.  The  production  iiig  them.  In  rendering  his  decision  on  thi» 
from  placer  mines  wm  Tfiued  at  $12,540,000  in  question,  which  hsd  come  to  him  through  np- 
1911.  Abont  thrBe-fourths  of  the  gold  produc-  ix-al,  he  said  that  "  the  findings  of  fact  and 
tiou  comes  from  the  placer  mines,  but  the  ten-  tlitj  conclumori.s  l>oth  of  law  ntul  fact  of  the 
dcncy  in  Alaska  is  for  the  relative  output  from  oommiaaioner  as  expressed  iji  hia  opinion  of 
the  deep  niiiios  to  increase.  The  Fairbanks  tliew  cases  are  correct."  After  the  (ii-ci?ion  was 
Camp  in  the  Yukon  Basin  continued  to  lead  ftU  announced  the  regiatnir  and  receiver  of  the 
other  placer  gold  districto  In  the  Territory  in  Land  Office  at  Jvneau,  Alaeka,  by  order  of  the 
production,  but  the  output  decreased  from  acting  commissioner  of  the  Genoral  OHlce,  placed 
$0,100,000  in  1910  to  $4,500,000  iu  IDIl.    The  on  record  the  cancellation  for  fraud  in  the  Cun- 

?ro4iuction  of  the  Innoko-lditarod  regions  of  the  ningham  claims.  But  money  which  had  al- 
ukon  Jlasin  increased  from  $825,000  in  1010  ready  been  paid  to  the  United  States  is  for* 
to  ajvproximately  $3,000,000  in  1011.  The  Sew-  feited  and  can  be  restored  only  by  act  of  Cbo* 
art!  Peninsula  production  was  about  13,100,000  gress. 

as  against  $3,530,000  in  1910.  Acbicultuhe.    Siucedsful  work  was  carried 

Tho  produclioii  of  silver  in  Alaska  in  1911  on  during  1912  at  tht-  Ex|)erimfnt  stations*  in 
was  460,231  tine  ounces,  compared  with  157,850  the  Territory.  As  the  result  of  an  unusually 
fine  ounces  in  1910.  Of  tho  total  production,  long  summer  in  1911,  vegeUbles,  particularly 
820,114  fine  ouno^  wtn  obtained  from  copper  potatoes*  matured  well,  except  at  interior 
ores,  110,288  from  plaosr  gold,  and  the  small  points.  Grain  breeding  at  the  Rampart  station 
remainder  from  silioeoas  ores  of  the  lode  gold  promiKOR  huceess  and  test.s  were  made  during 
mines.  the  year  of  tiie  several  hybrid  varieties  of  bar- 

The  copper  production  in  1911  showed  a  re-  ley  already  developed.  At  the  Sitka  station  the 
markable  increase.  The  output  in  that  year  hybrids  obtained  by  the  crossing  of  several  cul" 
was  22,314,889  pounds,  compared  with  4,811.008  tfvated  varieties  of  strawberry  with  the  wild 
pounds  in  1010.  Tlie  )ar;:e  hicrciise  in  1911  strawberry  of  tho  Alaska  coast  were  nnr^  sue- 
was  (iuo  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  ('opi)er  River  cessful  than  before.  Work  at  tlie  l\o<liak  sta- 
district  into  tlie  producing  list.  The  total  mine  tion  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  met 
production  for  1911  was  27,207,878  pounds.  A  with  signal  success  durinj^  the  year,  but  the 
considerable  portion  of  this  had  not  been  smelted  grazing  in  the  part  of  Kodiak  Island  where 
at  the  close  of  the  yesr.  The  copper  produced  the  station  is  situated  was  damagsd  by  a 
from  the  Copper  River  district  came  entirely  heavy  fall  of  volcanic  ashes  in  the  summer  of 
from  one  mine,  tlie  Bonanza.  Other  properties  1!>12.  See  AOUCULTUBAL  EzmUUITr  8ta> 
are  being  dcvelojuMl  and  in  some  cuses  encour-  TioNS. 

aging  results  are  reported.  There  was  practi-  CoMMOGB.  The  merchandise  stlipments*  in* 
cally  no  output  of  coal  in  Alaska  in  1911.  The  eluding  preeions  metals  and  copper,  inereMcd 
greet«>r  part  of  the  cosi  used  in  tlie  Territory  materially  daring  1012.  The  total  commerce 

was  imported.  The  importation*^  amounted  to  between  Alnska  and  the  United  States  and  be- 
71.452  tous.  No  practical  steps  were  under-  tween  the  Territory  and  foreign  countries  ag- 
taken  during  the  year  for  the  opening  of  the  gregated  $(;^  > i-^i  .107  for  tiie  fiscal  year  1912. 
coal  fields.  Merchandise    shipments    from    Alaska    to  the 

Tlie  neceRsIty  for  adequate  coal  re«er>*e8  on  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $18,800370, 
the  Pacific  Coant,  and  csnecially  in  Alaska,  for  tm  against  $15,730,510  in  1011.  There  was  a 
the  needs  of  the  navy  department  rcaulted  in  large  increase  in  the  shipment  of  material  re- 
an  spprojiriation  of  $'7.").0()ii  from  Congress  for  quired  in  the  cannin-r  of  fish,  an  industry  which 
mining  and  testing  Alaska  coal.  This  work  has  gruatly  e-xpanded  in  recent  years.  Dredg- 
wiiA  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  the  In-  ing  machinery  to  a  considerable  value  waa  niso 
terior  througk  the  agenqr  of  the  Bureau  of  shipped  into'  the  Territory.  The  total  ship- 
Nines.  Tt  was  hoped  that  some  Investigstion  ments,  including  copper  aod  precious  metaPi, 
of  the  MatanuHka  coal  fields  would  be  possible,  from  .Maska  to  the  United  States,  were  valiieil 
but  the  R'ason  had  so  far  advanced  when  the  nt  SJO.TTH.TriO,  heing  nn  increase  of  nearly 
appropriation  became  available  that  work  was  .$7,IM)U.(M)0  over  1'  11  <  if  tiie  large  increase 
necessarily  confined  to  the  Berina  field  where  more  than  $4,000,UUO  was  in  copper  ore  and 
a  efWi  mine  was  opened  and  oosl  for  expcri-  nearly  13,000,000  in  canned  salmon, 
inont.il  Uf;e  hy  the  navv  undrr  practical  work-  FisnEBlES.  Cccording  to  a  review  made  in 
ing  conditions  waw  mined  and  transported  to  1912,  there  Mere  17,932  persons  engimed 
tidewater.  Tlie  .Alaska  ciml  leasing  bill,  which  in  all  branches*  of  the  fisheries  of  Alask.i 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  committee  during  the  calendar  year  1911.  The  total  in- 
on  public  lands  in  the  second  session  of  the  vestment  in  all  branches  of  the  finheries  in 
Sixty-Becond  Congress,  proposes  to  give  to  all  that  year,  exclusive  of  that  in  the  vessel  fish- 
of  the  eutrymen  interested  In  still  pending  en-  cries  for  off-shore  cod  and  halibut  was  $22,617.- 
tries  ami  wlio  are  ii<d  involved  in  pending  crim-  .TS",  Of  this  amount.  $19,931,215  was  invested 
inal  nroceedings.  or  have  nob  been  found  guilty  in  the  salniuu  canning  business  and  $023,126  in 
of  eriminsl  acts  in  connection  with  their  claims,  salting  and  mild-curing  salmon.  Otiier  large 
a  preference  right  to  lease  the  lands  in  which  investments  were  in  the  halibut  fishery,  in  the 
Chey  are  raspeetively  interested.  During  1012  herring  fishery,  and  in  the  cod  fishery.*  At  the 
considernlile  progress  was  made  in  the  disposi-  end  of  lf»12  there  were  five  private  and  tmo 
tion  of  these  claims.  The  criminal  cases  re-  government  liatcheries  In  operation, 
suiting  from  alleged  coal  frauds  in  Alaska  were  Kuuc ation.  The  numher  of  public  schooU 
expedited  during  the  year  and  set  for  trial  so  for  natives  of  Alaska  maintained  during  1912 
that  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  defendants  was  88,  with  an  enrollment  of  4018  nnd  an 
may  be  promptly  and  definitely  determined.       average  daily  attendance  of  1805.    The  field 

An  end  was  made  to  the  controversy  over  force  of  the  Alaska  school  service  consists  of 
what  lias  been  known  for  years  as  the  Cunning^-  five  superintendents.  110  teachers.  7  physicians, 
bam  coal  claims  of  Alaska  by  the  action  iu  7  nurses,  2  contract  physicians,  and  2  hospital 
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attenJarn-^.  Of  tin:  .qii'i  o;:.ri:ition  for  education, 
«24,y2ti  waa  expeuded  tor  the  medical  relief  of 
natives.  Adequate  provision  for  the  medical 
relief  of  natives  of  Alaska  ia  an  umnt  duty, 
tad  the  Seeretarr  of  the  Interior  in  hia  amnial 
report  asks  for  liberal  appropriations  therefor. 

iBJL.sspoHTATiox.  The  importance  of  wa^on 
roads  and  trails  to  the  devt-loptiient  of  the  'ler- 
ritory  is  nuuiifeet.  Valuable  work  was  carried 
on  daring  the  year  by  the  board  of  road  com- 
mi>isionerfi,  although  the  season  was  an  unfav* 
orultle  one  for  road  work  in  most  parts  of  the 
Territory  on  account  of  heavy  ami  iiicei^sarit 
rains  in  the  late  suuiuier  and  fall.  An  act  cre- 
atine a  Iqpslative  assembly  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
greu,  provided  for  tne  erestion  of  a  railroad 
commission  to  conduct  an  examination  into  the 
transportation  question  in  Alaiika  and  to  report 
its  eoochuions  to  C'oultcss  at  the  beginning  of 
the  aeeond  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 
There  wss  practically  no  building  of  railroads 
ffnrinfr  the  year.  Traffic  on  the  Copper  River 
Railroad  was  suspended  for  several  weeks  -  as 
tlie  result  of  waslioutH. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual 
nyeit  of  1911  recommended  to  Congress  as 
Meewary  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Alaska  the 
eoBstruction  by  the  federal  government  of  a 
cntral  trunk-line  railroad  from  tidewater 
through  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  to  the  Tan- 
ana  or  Yukon  rivers;  more  liberal  appropri- 
ftUoQs  for  aids  to  navigation  such  as  lignts 
aal  Imoys}  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
-rnstniction  of  roads  and  trails;  and  the  adop- 
ijon  of  a  form  of  territorial  government  better 
adapted  to  tho  remote  situation  and  the  pecu- 
liar local  conditions  of  the  Territory.  The  last 
of  these  reeomowndations  is  the  only  one  upon 
which  action  was  taken  by  Conprpae.  A  terri- 
torial legislature  with  limite<i  jurisdiction  was 

■  TeateJ.  A  povcrnment  r  nlrnad  was  not  au- 
t<K>rized,  but  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
tfrritorial  govenunent  bill  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointsMnt  td  a  commission  consisting  of  an 
nmj  engfoeen  a  navy  engineer,  a  rejpreeenta^ 

of  th«?  Geological  Survey,  and  a  civil  engi- 
uxT  who  had  had  practical  experience  in  the 
ronstruction  and  operation  of  railroads.  Tliis 
commission  was  appointed  and  proceeded  to 
Alaska,  where  it  engaged  In  a  personal  aan^ 
ution  of  the  Territory  with  a  view  to  making 
a  comprehensive  report  to  Congress. 

Or.  February  2  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
ptm  a  message  largely  devoted  to  the  govern- 
Dent  and  development  of  Alaska.  He  urged  the 
eoHtniction  of  •  goramment  railroad  and  the 
^otsMlshment  of  a  eommissfon  form  of  govern- 
•tnt.  One-half  of  this  comrrN  I  ii  hould  be 
elected  and  the  other  half  ap]  niriteil  by  the 
Prwident.  He  proposed  a  lea.^irig  .system  for 
CiKvnuneni  coal  and  phosphate  lands  in 
ifautca. 

Legislattox.  A  measure  was  introduced 
•»to  Contrress  to  provide  a  form  of  sjelf -govern- 
ment for  Alaska.  This  bill  created  a  legisla- 
tore  for  th«*  Territory  to  be  composed  of  two 
^ons^s  elected  from  the  four  judicial  districts 
«•  the  Territory.   Each  district  is  represented 

■  the  legislature  by  two  senators  and  four 
rfpr<>4*.ntativi^,  The  senators  arc  to  hold  office 
for  four  ypars  and  are  chosen  alternately  every 
fwo  years.  The  members  of  the  lower  house 
Mid  office  for  two  jtm  only.  The  legislature, 
uder  tUa  meaaure.  twrnld  adnafst  of  a  senate 
ef  cigki  nd  a  Inwer  beuae  of  sixteen  members. 


This  body  was  given  no  right  to  dispose  of  any 
of  the  public  domain  and  was  not  empowered 
to  legislate  upon  certain  measures,  which  were 
reserved  lor  Congress.  On  almost  all  ordinary 
matters,  however,  the  right  was  ^ven  to  thb 
legislature  to  act.  Its  enactment^  were  made 
subject  to  veto  by  the  governor  of  tiic  lerritory, 
who  could  be  overrule!  by  a  two-thirds'  vote 
of  the  legislature.  The  acts  of  the  legislature 
were  to  1^  transmitted  at  every  session  to  the 
President,  who  was  to  submit  them  to  Cwgnn, 
which  has  the  right  to  nullify  any  of  these  acts. 
Until  they  arc  tiiuH  nul'innJ,  however,  they 
have  the  force  of  laws.  This  measure  was  pre- 
sented to  take  the  place  of  the  bill  introduced 
in  1910,  whieh  provided  praetiealfy  for  a  com* 
minion  form  of  novernment  irftli  ft  eomniaskm 
appointed  by  the  President.  Thia  measmo 
failed  to  pass  Congress. 

AIiBEBTA.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  (since  September  1,  1805).  Capital, 
Edmonton  (population,  lUll  census,  24,900; 
estimated  in  1912  at  over  53,000).  Area,  255,- 
285  square  miles-,  population  (1911  census), 
374,663.  Lieutenant-governor  (in  1912  and 
since  September  1,  1905),  George  Hedley  Vicars 
Bulyea.  There  are  an  exeeuuve  council  (re* 
sponsible  ministry  of  four  members)  and  * 
legislative  assembly  (41  members  elaetad  for 
five  years).  Premier  in  1912,  Arthur  L,  Sifton. 
See  Canada. 

ALBEST,  Chablbs  Staio^et.  An  American 
clergyman  and  editor,  died  January  28,  1912. 
He  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Pa.,  in«1837  and  grad* 
uated  from  Hanover  College  in  1867.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Mt.  Airy  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  in  1870.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry, 
ne  filled  pastorates  in  several  cities  until  1894, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  Augaburg  Teaektr, 
He  filled  many  positions  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  was  editor  of  in.iny  uf  It-i  publi- 
catioHH.    He  was  also  author  of  a  number  of 

boOklr  ts 

ALCOHOL.  A  Ijyttcmatio  investigation,  in- 
stituted by  the  Bavarian  government,  into  the 

nldifTi  between  alcoholism  and  eriniiiiality, 
brought  to  light  some  interebtiii^  data.  In 
1910,  8864  convictions  were  obtained  against 
peraona  violating  the  law,  whoae  derelictiona 
were  directly  referable  to  intozieation  or  to 
chronic  alcoholism.  One  hundred  and  ninety  of 
these  individuals  were  chronic  alcoholics,  and 
14  per  cent,  of  all  those  convicted  were  un<icr 
the  influence  of  drink  when  committing  the 
ofTenees  diavged  against  them.  Over  half  these 
offenses  were  crimes  against  the  person — the 
infliction  of  dangerous  bodily  injuries  seeming 
to  be  a  special  predilection  of  drinkers.  Kvory 
third  offense  of  this  character  could  be  referred 
to  aleobollam.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
crimes  against  property  were  committed  under 
the  influence  of  arinlt.  The  vital  connection 
Wtween  insanity  and  alcohol  is  illustrated  anew 
hy  statistics  from  Kansas,  a  Prohibition  tState. 
Whereas  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  the 
increasing  ratio  of  mental  disease  is  causing 
alarm,  in  Kansas  the  proportion  of  insaniiy  is 
apparently  steadily  declining.  In  1904  commit- 
ment h  to  the  asylums  for  the  insane  amounted 
to  PtCt.2  per  luindred  thousand  of  the  population. 
In  lOIO  the  number  had  fallen  to  42.3  and  in 
1011  to  38.3  per  100.000.  The  members  of  the 
State  board  of  control  and  the  asylum  officials 
credit  this  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  atrieter  enforoement  of  the  probibitioo  laws 
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mad  the  coiweqiient  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  Bleoho!  eoBtumed.  They  pointed  out  tmc 

alienists  attr!b-itr  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all 
caso»  of  insanity  lo  alcohol,  directly,  and  indi- 
rectly the  drug  is  an  important  factor  in  t!io 
causatiun  of  a  much  higher  percentage  of  cases, 
80  that  the  Kansas  statistics  agree  fairly  well 
with  tliOBe  of  the  ali«niBt  statisticiaii.  mo  Ih* 

Tho  life  insurance  companies  of  England 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  alcohol 
to  InnguvUy.  For  example,  the  report  of  the 
Soeptre  Life  AMoetation  contaiDa  an  inatnictiTe 
eoBi|Mriaon  between  the  mortality  of  fts  abetain- 
iog  and  non-abstaining  policyholdr  r^^.  in  1911, 
in  the  general  section,  tne  mortality  uaa  77.78 
per  cent,  of  the  expected;  that  i;^,  there  were 
105  out  of  135  expected  deaths.  In  the  temper- 
ance ieetioa  the  mortality  was  only  01.11  per 
cent,  of  the  expected  deaths,  or  sixty-nine  out 
of  135.  For  the  la^t  twenty-eiffht  years  the 
percentage  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  has 
been  in  the  general  section.  79.7;  in  the  tem- 
perance section,  52.48.  Both  classes  of  ^licy- 
tiolders  are  of  the  same  social  atatuib  CtUBind 
in  the  same  occupations,  and  have  paaaed  thm 
same  medical  examination.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  drawn  that  tutal  abstinence  tends  to 
longevity.  However,  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  total  abatainers  are  apt  to  be  more 
careful  in  all  their  ways  of  life  than  the  aver* 
nr^  ritizen.  They  are  more  thrifty,  pay  more 
aLtcation  to  hygiene,  etc.,  and  these  factors 
must  plav  some  part  in  their  Ion<ievitv. 

Late  in  1912  Col.  L,  Mervin  Maus.  U.  S.  A., 
Obief  aorgeon  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
•ray*  published  an  article  upon  the  use  of 
aTconol  among  ofHcers  and  dflcials  of  tho  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  civil  service.'^  of  the  United 
States.  He  elatiHca  alcohol  with  the  narcotics 
as  equally  dan(;erous,  and  states  that,  taken  iu 
"moderation,"  it  lowers  the  oeneral  intelli- 
gence, perception,  judgment,  caution,  and  power 
of  rapid  action,  lowers  a1i*o  one's  moral  stand- 
ards and  lesseua  wlf-restraint,  while  it  produces 
unreliability,  untruthfulness,  dishonesty,  and 
crime.  Ue  cites  Lord  Kitchener  as  forbiddin;; 
his  men  to  use  spirits  in  the  Sudan  campai^'n. 
also  Lord  Roberta  as  opposed  to  its  use,  and 
points  to  the  Boers.  « lio.  totally  abstaining 
from  spirits  and  Ix'er.  sliowed  romarkahle  efli- 
ciency.  He  quotes  Sir  Frederick  Treves  as  say- 
ing lit  Ladysmith,  ''The  drinking  men  felt  out 
and  dropped  as  regularly  as  if  they  were  labeled 
with  the  big  letter  D  on  their  backs.**  Colonel 
Maus  urges  that,  total  ahsfinciue  he  n.  re'quirc- 
ment  in  the  election  of  all  civil  otlicerd,  and 
for  all  appointments  to  important  positions  or 
to  the  poaiiions  of  beads  of  bureaus  in  any 
department  of  government  and  in  any  ptaoe  of 
inipiirtance  and  responsibility. 

Wixm  .\i  couot..  During  the  Christmaa  holi- 
days of  l!tll  Itil  inmates  of  the  Berlin  munici- 

fai  lodging  house  were  taken  violently  ill  and 
1  of  them  died.  An  investigation  showed  that 
wood  alcohol,  sold  in  neighboring  saloons  for 
ordinary  whisky,  was  the  caiise.  The  incident 
gave  rise  to  widespread  discussion  and  to  new 
attempts  to  add  to  our  rather  small  stock  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  underlying  cause  of  its 
fztreme  toxicit^*^  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  to  Its  bebaTior  in  the  annual  metaboltsm. 
Invest i;:ations  at  the  Tnsfitufe  for  the  Fermen- 
tation Indutttrie^  at  Berlin,  demonstrated  that 
methyl  alcohol  is  slowly  digested  by  animals 
and  more  slowly  eliminated,  so  that  repeated 


small  doses  are  apt  to  accumulate  in.  the 
tern  aud  produce  severe  toxic  sympt4MB8.  These 

facts  have  not  heretofore  been  duly  appreciated. 
Considerable  JilTerence  of  opinion  also  exiaitd  an 
to  whether  the  toxic  action  of  wood  alcohol 
is  due  to  the  alcohol  itself  or  to  some  of  the 
oontaminating  substances  almost  invariably 
present  in  it;  as  fusel  oil,  acetone,  etc.  To 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  fatalitiea 
as  tliose  nfin-il  to  above,  the  Austrian  board 
of  health  iasued  an  ordinance  more  strictly  lim- 
iting the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  industrial 
artSy  and  prohibiting  absolutely  its  employ* 
ment  In  the  preparation  of  all  articles  of  food. 

The  New  York  health  board,  at  its  meeting 
on  January  23,  adopted  a  new  section  of  the 
sanitarv  code,  which  prohibits  the  sale  or  USS 
of  wood  alcohol  in  any  food  or  drink  or  in  any 
preparation  or  mlztine  tntandcd  for  external 
use  by  man,  such  as  hair  toni«a»  face  lotions, 
etc.    See  laquuas. 

ALDBICR  BAHZ  PLAX.    See  Bam 

AND  BaXKIXO. 

/T.izaTA    See  AbchwEologt. 
A£BimAH&  See  AimaoraLOGT. 

ALFALFA.  The  alfalfa  crop  of  1912  was 
affected  by  climatic  conditions  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  hay  crop  iu  general.  The  jjcason  in 
most  oountrieB  favored  a  good  growth,  but  was 
unfavorable  to  the  production  of  good  hay  on 
account  of  rainy  weather  at  hay  making  time 
and  while  the  quantity  of  hay  secured  was  sat- 
isfactory, the  quality  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  rainy  weather  with  which  most  European 
countries  had  to  contend  was  especially  detri- 
mental to  the  making  of  alfalfa  hay,  as  the 
crop  is  not  so  readily  cured  as  the  grau^ea. 
In  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  the  two 
principal  alfaUa-growing  countries  of  the  world, 
the  season  waa  much  more  favorable  to  hay 
prodtjction  than  in  Europe.  Statistics  on  al- 
falfa arc  not  regularly  publitilied  lor  all  coun- 
tries aud  the  world's  production  is  not  gener- 
ally estiinated.  Certain  data  given  at  random 
indfcate  in  a  general  way  the  importance  of 
the  crop  in  different  countries  ,ind  regions.  In 
many  countries,  especially  the  United  States 
and  Argentina,  the  acreage  is  on  the  increase. 
Argentina  has  about  15,000,000  aerea  in  alfalfa, 
but  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cut 

for  hav.  the  rest  heiti^  userl  fur  "Tei/iii"  our- 
{Miscii.  rrancc  grows  about  2%  million  acres 
and  produces  from  5  to  6  million  tons  of  hay. 
The  acreage  of  Germany  in  1912  was  reported 
as  am,000  acres  and  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  .'>f?..T74  acres.  Tn  Flungary  .about  30, onil 
acres  are  grown  for  seed  production,  while  the 
area  dt  voted  to  hay  productloa  amounts  to 
over  500,000  acres. 

Ko  data  oovering  Bereave  and  production  in 
thn  T'nited  States  other  than  the  Census  fig- 
ures given  in  the  Year  Book  for  1911  are 
available.  The  crop  is  growing  in  favor  and 
importance  wherever  its  culture  is  profitable. 
In  many  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  which  alfalfa  culture  is  comparatively 
recent,  the  crop  is  grown  not  only  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  forage  and  hay  for  consump- 
tion on  the  farm,  but  it  ia  also  produced  for 
the  hav  nariceta  of  the  Iniffsr  eaatem  cities, 
xirhpTP  m  value  is  being  mors  and  more  appre- 
ciated. 

In  experiments  conducted  in  New  Zealand 
duriug  the  past  year  alfalfa  was  suecessfolly 
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oaed  as  a  aoO  biadar  ia  tha  taelanatkio  of 
laady  laods. 

Ai'OB'R,  Philip  RouifSEnujE.  An  American 
Mfal  offieer  and  mathematiaian,  died  February 
23,  ItlS.  Ha  waa  bom  in  Boaton  in  1869  aad 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  IJWO.  Ue  served  on  the  Chiua  and 
Mediterranean  etationa,  and  from  1888  to  1891 
Via  on  duty  at  the  Kavy  Department  in  Wash* 
iRgtak  From  1891  to  1899  be  waa  profeaaor 
of  mathematics  and  from  1899  to  1907  waa 
head  of  the  department  of  mechanics  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  This  cliuir  was 
tboliahed  in  1907.  lie  waa' a  member  of  ti>e 
B^edal  Narol  Board  of  Ordnance  and  was  aec- 
laluy  and  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Naval 
lartitBtew  From  1903  to  the  time  of  bis  death 
ha  WIS  the  editor  of  the  l^rocccdings  of  the  In- 
■titate.  He  was  the  author  of  Exterior  iiallis- 
tkt  (1904);  Elastic  Strength  of  Uuna  (1006), 
and  E^romeohattiet  (1902).  He  also  ooatrib- 
vted  Bumerona  artielea  on  naval  ordnance  to 
t'x!i:;:ral  magazines. 

ALGERIA.  A  north  African  country, 
called  a  colony  but  actuallv  an  integeal  part 
of  the  French 'Kepublic.  Algiers  is  the  capi- 
ta. 

AsEA  AXD  Population.  Area  by  depart- 
ments. European  and  native  population  (1911 
(casus),  and  total  density  per  aqjOan  kilo- 
meter, are  shown  below. 

The  principal  towns  are:  Algiers,  with  (1011) 
172,3»7  inhabitants;  Oran,  123.086;  Constan- 
tiae,«,17S;  Bftne,  42,030;  Tlemcen,  39,874; 
3Mei;  Bidi  bel  Abbee, 


c^orte  of 
franest 


ftodnee  in  tbouiaBda  of 


Department      Sq.kins.  Europeans  Natives 

AlHera                     54,640  271.767  1.421,819 

t^*— famine                87.302  155.654  1.945.443 

Oiaa                         66.89?  319.089  892.212 

AigfTUi    proper.  207,71»  lHHo  4,IM.474 
tiouthem  Terri- 
tories  367.550  6.688  481,052 

TMal   676J8**  768.048  4.740.68t 


D. 
31 
24 
19 

ii 

1 

10 


The  country  is  largely  agri- 
fshnral.  In  the  table  below  will  be  found  the 

treas  devoted  to  principal  crops  and  the  yii-ld 
ia  1911  and  1912,  with  the  average  yield  per 
hMtaie  (1912): 


Hectares 


Cora 

Vin<M,« 

Trihacco 
'-OUon 


Ifll 

1.337.411 
1,360.500 
181.411 
8,641 

«38 

150.486 
8.547 


IMt 

1.462.714 
1,388.212 
198.460 
U.418 

154 

148.548 

I'M.!? 


Quintals   Qs.  per 

1611       1611  ba. 

9.959.934  7.395.012 
40.399.613  7,160.292 
1,766.098  1.792,713 
It,f78  94.964 
851  1,036 

8,443.368    56.1 

8S.120    10,3 


6  1 

5.2 
9.3 
7.7 
6.7 


•TW4  to  bectolltera. 

Fruits,  olive  oil,  timber,  cork,  and  livestock 
«n  also  pmdnoed  for  export.  Silk  culture  ia 
pnetieed.    The  mines  peld  iron,  sine,  lead, 

rilver.  r-opper,  mprcurv.  co»l,  and  petroloiim. 
Tl»e  phosphate  industry  is  proffressinp.  Th<' 
fi*herie*  pro<iuct8  are  of  appreciable  value. 
Livestock  (1911):  226,764  horses.  192,484 
moles,  270,315  donkeys,  1,113,952  cattle,  8,- 
K6.6I0  sheep,  3361.847  goats,  110,012  swine. 

CoxMBBcs  aud  OouMiTinoAnoKa.  The  table 
Idev  showB  the  importa  lor  conanmption  and 


1907  1908 
Imports   448.200  449,300 

Kxport.-j   338.500  319.200 


1909  1910 
462,000  612.000 
858.200  613.30U 


Principal  articles  of  export  in  1911,  values 
in  tlwuaaiida  of  franeai 


wine   207.698 

Cereals    80,492 

Animals    34,193 

PruUa    16,908 

Iron  ore   12.000 

Phoapbataa   10.977 

Tobaooo   10.047 

Zlno    MtS 


Cork    9.784 

Vege  tables    9,718 

Wool    8,184 

Skins    7,837 

Esparto    7,166 

Flour   6,031 

Fibre    4,677 

OUve  oil    4»48» 


Prindpal  oonn tries  of  origin  and   

tlon,  1910  trader  vatuea  in  tbouaanda  of  fnunat 


France 
IJelglum 
Neih"d8 
G.  Brit. 
Spain 
Italy 
Aus.-Hy. 


Imps. 

437,896 
i.oai 

1.72U 
13,885 
6,179 
2,855 
2,806 


Exps. 
410,367 

10,375 
7.772 

19,610 
4.627 
7.644 
8,706 


Germany 

Russia 

Fr.  Cola. 

Morocco 

U.  S. 

Brasll 

Others 


Imps. 

4.401 
1,116 
4,633 
14,407 
8,669 
6,109 
8,247 


Ekpa. 

10.593 
3.438 

21.211 
8,421 
2.748 
1 

2,762 


Total    S11.667  618,267 


Vessels  entered  (1010  trade),  6003,  of  5,- 
601,068  tons.   Merebant  marine  (January  1, 

1911),  980  vpsscIh,  of  31,771  tons  f  .steam.  rs. 
105,  of  21,-!  Ki  tons).  Kaiiway.s  in  oj)eration 
Decmeber  31,  I'.Ul,  3297  kilometers  of  main 
and  150  kilometers  of  local  lines;  telegraph 
lines  15,199  kms.,  wires  39,058. 

Finance  The  bud(;et  for  1912,  as  voted 
December  29,  1911,  appears  below: 


Revenue  1000  tr. 

Direct    taxes   13.928 

Domains    8,271 

Indirect    taxes...  44.133 

MonopDlies,    etc..  9.691 

Varldii.s    2,715 

KeceipU   d'ordre.  28.569 

Etstraordlnary  ..  87,869 

Total  .14C49T 


Expenditures    1000  tr. 

Debts    28.478 

Administration...  2.106 

Interior    26.158 

Native   adm.»   6.794 

Finance    9.639 

Posts  and  tels...  12.162 

Public  works   19,113 

Agriculture,  etc..  8,688 

Cnher    278 

Bstraordlnary  87.866 

Total   .UMM 


*  Administration. 

Soathern  Tcrritoriflat  6,623,301  francs 
revenue,  6,^13,284  iranea  anenditura  (badoet 
1912).  *^  ^ 

Algeria  ia  adminLstorcd  by  a  floramor«8!eB* 

eral— in  1912,  M.  Lutaud. 

ALIENS.    See  Immigratiox. 

AUJTSSir,  Fbahcbs.  An  English  oom- 
poser,  died  October  2,  1912.   She  was  bom  in 

London,  where  sho  ^'iilied  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  She  luaile  her  d^bnt  in  con- 
cert »inf;inp  in  tJrn.HVeiior  Hall,  Ix)ndon,  in  July, 
1872.  Among  her  more  important  worics  are 
Sonata  for  the  Piano  (1681);  Ouverture 
ronique  (1884);  A  Dramatic  ficene,  and  Clrn- 
patra.  She  also  wrote  over  a  hundred  songt* 
and  dneta. 

ALMA-TADEHA,  Sir  Lattbekce.  An  Eng- 
lish artist,  died  Juno  25,  1012.  Be  waS  borB 
in  1836  in  the  Tillage  of  Dronryp,  near  Leeu- 
warden,  Netherlands.  His  father,  Pieter  Ta- 
dema,  a  notary,  died  when  the  artiat  waa 'four 


ALMA^ASmMA 
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years  n!rf.  It  wa.s  inteiiileJ  lliat  the  son  should 
be-  a  iiutury  ui»  hia  tallitr  had  l>eeii,  Liut  liia 
artliitic  talent  waa  »o  apparent  that  bviuru  he 
waa  aiKtcen  jeara  old  he  waa  aeot  to  Aatwerp« 
whwe  be  benuoe  *  atudent  under  Ouatav  Wmp- 
pcrs.  Hp  entered  the  .icademy  Rt  Antwerp  in 
1852.  la  tlie  liinue  yeur  he  paiuled  a  ^jortriuL 
of  hiniKclf  wliich  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1860  another  picture,  "  The  Bargain,"  waa  fa- 
vombly  reeeivM.  From  tlie  Academy  of  Wap- 
pera  m  went  to  the  atelier  of  Henri  Leys,  and 
in  1859  be  aaaiBted  Leys  in  painting  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Hotel  de  \  ille  at  Aiitwei  p. 

Alma-TadfJiia'ci  lirst  great  8Ucc«.')m»  was  his 

Jicture  "  The  Education  of  Clovis,"  pninted  In 
Ml  and  asbibited  in  Antwerp  tbe  Munt  year. 
TUi  was  the  ilrtt  of  the  lunout  eerfee  of 
Uerovingian  picturen,  of  which  the  most  widely 
known  was  the  "  J:  redegunUa  "  in  1878.  In  1862 
he  received  his  first  gold  medal  at  Amsterdam. 
In  tbe  foUowins  year  be  nuurried  *  French 
woman,  Marie  Pauline  Oirard,  and  lived  at 
Brussels  until  18(iO,  wIhmi  she  died.  In  the  same 
year  he  exhihited  two  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  in  the  following  year  three  more, 
including  "  Un  Joti||leur."  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1870  and  from  that  year  until  the  time 
of  his  death  made  his  home  in  that  city.  He 
had  already  achieved  international  fame,  and  in 
addition  to  tbe  hi>?iors  received  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  had  received  medals  of  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1864  and  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1867. 
In  the  year  following  bis  tumovnl  to  London  be 
married  Ijium  Epp.  From  hia  arrlTal  in  Kng<> 
land,  Alma-Tadema's  career  was  marked  with 
unbroken  success.  In  1870  he  U-cumc  a.  member 
of  the  Roval  Academy  and  in  1899,  on  Queen 
Victoria's  birthday,  be  waa  knighted.  His  most 
famous  pictures  were  those  wbieb  portrayed 
wenes  in  ancient  history.  e>[>ecially  the  history 
of  r;re<'ce  and  Kume.  He  made  a  profound  study 
of  archa'olocy,  and  his  pictures,  aside  from  their 
artistic  vsnie^  are  remarkabiy  faithful  in  de- 
picting enatoms  and  srebltceoire  of  tbe  times 
to  which  they  relate.  Among  his  b<?st  k'nown 
pictures  are  "  Clothilde  at  the  Tomb  of  Her 
Grandchildren";  "How  the  K>ry])tians  Amused 
Themselven  .JIXM)  Years  Ago":  "  larquinius 
Superhus";  "The  Vintage";  "A  Roman  Em- 
peror"; "The  Conversion  of  PauU";  "The 
Finding  of  Moaes."  and  "  Caracalla  and  Oeta." 
His  work  i«  peculiarly  successful  in  defininj? 
tbe  texture  of  marble  and  hron/e.  His  drawing 
is  good,  bia  coloring  faithful,  but  he  has  been 
ehnrned  with  a  merely  intellectual  appeal  and 
n  lack  of  anv  de<>p  feel  inc. 
ALSACE-'LORRAINE.  See  Germany. 
AliSOP  CLAIM.    See  Akbitbatio.n,  Ixtkr- 

HATION  M  . 

ALTERNATOBS.     See  Dtxamo-Electsic 

IfACIIIXEBT. 

ALTITUDE  RECOBDS.    See  Aeroxattics. 

ALUMINUM.  The  consumption  of  alumi- 
num in  the  United  States  in  HMi.  Recording 
to  the  United  States  ( ;<  nln<:iral  Survey,  was 
46,186,000  pouniis.  Hauxite  ore.  the  present 
■oufee  of  metallic  aluminum,  is  mined  in  Ar- 
kanaas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  the 
output  from  ttiese  States  combined  amountinff 
in  1911  to  1.553,(il.S  long  tons,  valued  at  $7aO,> 
640.  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  both 
ouantity  and  value,  compared  with  tbe  figures 
for  1910.  The  use  of  aluminum  and  Its  alloys 
in  nutnmobilefl,  dirigible  balloons,  and  aero- 
planes, is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  form  of 
ungnalinm  it  Is  used  in  tbe  besms  of  snslyticsl 


balances,  and  other  new  alloys  are  l>ein^  con- 
stantly brought  to  public  attention.  Xhtt  meUl 
ib  al»o  employed  in  paper  decorations  and  for 
wrapping,  and  is  findiing  a  boat  of  application* 
In  (be  amaller  artieles  of  everyday  ws  and 
ornamentation. 

ALZEY.    bee  AacBJBoiMox. 

AMBBOBB  XmJUSfNSSt,    8sa  OoOBt  AKD 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATIONB  AND  SO- 
CIETIES. For  organixations  whose  official 
title  begina  with  the  word  American,  see  under 
the  titles  of  tfm  sahissta  with  whieh  tlbej  sfs 

ouucerned. 

AMKTlICATf  BOONOXIO  ASSOCIATION. 

See  FouncAL  EooitonT.    

AMSMHOAKm    COira-BBBB,  Immuia- 

TIONAI,.     See  A>'Tni!riTn)r(>f;v. 

AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETIES.  See 

AUHTHATION. 

AmtBICAN    PaiSON  ASSOCIATION. 
8es  FKRouwt. 
AMERICAN  BOCIOLOOIGAXi  BOdBTT. 

See  SocioijOOY. 

AMERICAN  SUOAB  SEnHXHO  OOX* 
PANT.   See  TBUSn. 

AMEBXCAV  TBLB7B0VB  COMPANT. 

See  Tbust8» 
AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  See 

Tkvsts. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE.  The  number  of 
students  enroll'  1  m  the  several  departments  of 
tbe  eoU«tt  in  tbe  autumn  of  1912  waa  430. 
The  faeni^  numbered  49.  The  most  interesting 

event  in  the  hi!»tory  of  the  cnllejie  dnrinj^  th.' 
year  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn  ( 4.  v.) 
to  succeed  President  Harris,  u'see  also  Um- 
VEB8ITIE8  AND  COLLEGES.)  The  most  note- 
worthy benefaction  of  the  year  waa  $157,1C0 
for  the  Pratt  Dormitory.  The  amount  of  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  college  in  1911-12  was 
$2,473,837.  In  the  library  were  about  106,000 
volumes.  Prcjsident,  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Ph.  I). 

AMMONIA,  Soi.raATE  or.  See  FjcmLizcaa. 
AMPHIBIA.  See  ZoOUMY. 
AMUNDBBH,      BoAiA.    See  IfcxM  Re> 

.SKABlir. 

AN.^:MIA,  Miners'.    See  Hookworm. 
AN.gSTTfKSTA.     A  French  surgeon.  Dr. 
Beeearpentriea,  baa  Introduced  a  new  method  of 

product n>;  <rpneral  ara-sthesia.  namely,  by  the 
intramusfiiiar  injection  of  ether.  He  has  per- 
formed o\(r  l.")'t  o]«'ratioiis.  major  atui  minor, 
under  this  anesthetic  without  complications, 
even  In  children  and  elderly  persons.  Succes- 
sive doses  of  the  antpstlietic  proportioned  to 
the  wei>.'lit  of  the  patient  (about  0.6  c  c.  to  the 
poiuul )  are  injected  slowly  into  tlie  trhite.tt 
muscles,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  striking  the 
bone  or  piercing  small  blood  vessels.  Com- 
plete anesthesia  is  induced  in  16  to  20  min- 
utes and  conHcinusnesH  returns  slowly  In  sliout 
an  hour  after  the  List  injection;  sensation  re- 
turns somewhat  later.  Alcoholic  subjects  seem 
to  be  especially  amenable  to  this  method.  The 
first  injection  is  very  painful  for  a  moment, 
and  it  IS  the  practiee  of  Descarpentries  to  give 
a  preliminarv  inhnlatinn  of  efhyl  chloride  or 
chloroform  to  obviate  this,  and  sometime!*  to 
supplement  the  ether.  The  intramuscular  method 
icems  likely  to  t>e  useful  in  operations  upon 
the  head,  face,  and  respirstnrr  passages,  whra 
an  anjr!»thptist  might  impcile  the  f>urpenrt  !^i.| 
In  country  and  military  surgery,  where  an  as- 
slstsnt  is'  often  lacking. 
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The  intramuacular  method  an  outgrowth 
of  intravenous  amesthesia,  wiiich  has  beta  no- 
ticed in  previous  numbers  of  tlie  Vlab  ikxjK. 
£|f  the  intravenous  rout^  ether,  dissolved  in 
Bonnsl  salt  solatioa  in  the  proportion  of  1.20, 
i»  thrown  directly  into  a  large  vein.  The  dan- 
ger of  producing  throw bo.-« is  or  embolism  has 
SSUmhI  this  method  to  be  received  with  consid- 
erable rewrve,  although  a  total  of  4U8  cases 
are  on  reeord  with  omjr  two  deaths;  one  from 
unknown  causes  and  one  from  embolism. 

Local  An.«stue81a.  Finsterer  obtained 
complete  aniestheisia  of  the  entirL-  abduniiiial 
viscera  by  what  he  calla  "  paravertebral  block- 
iug "  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Ue  introduces  a 
long  hypodermic  needle  close  to  the  spinous 
proeess  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  3  cm. 
itom  the  median  line,  and  injects  the  nerve  at 
its  exit  from  the  spinal  canal,  using  a  solu- 
tion of  novoeaiu.  The  second  and  tSird  kn- 
bar  nerves  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
ABMthesia  is  eomplete  in  fifteen  minutes,  hat 
when  an  abdominal  operation  is  to  be  performed 
tiie  skin  has  to  bo  aim>sthetized  separately. 
This  technic  is,  in  comparison  with  spinal 
soiBstbesia.  barmiees,  but  a  good  deal  of  akill 
is  reqpiired  to  leaeh  the  proper  points. 

ANDBEE,  HicHABO.  A  Qeiman  geographer 
sad  ethnographer,  died  iebmacy,  1912.  Ue 
was  bom  in  1835  at  Bmunsehweig.  He  studied 

natural  history  at  I^eipzig  and  from  1859  to 
1663  worked  as  foundrymaii  in  Uohemia  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  in  relation  to 
the  German-Ciech  race  conflicts.  From  1881  to 
1108  he  was  editor  of  the  Ofoftus.  He  beearae 
ia  1802  professor  at  the  University  of  Munich. 
His  writings  in  relation  to  his  observations  in 
Iti'lienjia  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
(itrman  nationalist.  They  include  yationali- 
tiUterhtltmiue  und  Sprachgrenze  in  BShmen 
(1870),  and  T^heehiteke  Qange  (1872).  Hia 
Ister  works  comprise  Zur  Volkukunde  der  •fvden 
(1881);  Mrtnllr    bri    ,hn  ^'aiurvolkem 

(1884);  /}»■  J/'/.sAfn  in  der  Volkcrkunde 
(1886);  Die  Flutvtfjen  (1891);  Braunach ir cigcr 
lettafcwi^  (1806)  ;  A.u{L  vo»  Acohel  (1809), 
sad  dasn  Oeographimi^  Bwdlmeh  wm  Seobel 
(1R09). 

AKD&BWB,  William  Swain.  An  Ameri- 
cas soldier,  lawyer,  and  public  odicial,  died 
Dnember  29,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Tezaa  in 
1841.  the  son  of  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  the 
fHrjiiii-  Atwlitionist.  He  attended  »H.hool  in 
^ew  York  City  and  at  tlie  age  of  18  he  went 
•B  the  stage,  where,  for  a  time,  he  acted  with 
Edwin  Booth.  Ue  went  to  the  Civil  War  as 
Iteotenant  of  zouaves  and  was  later  transferred 
to  the  fiignal  corps  under  fJenera!  Ikinnide. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  tlic 
►t*<:e  and  was  on  the  stage  of  the  Ford  Theatre 
on  the  night  of  the  aasaasination  of  President 
Lisestn.  In  1868  and  again  in  1881  he  was 
fl*ct*d  to  the  New  York  State  Assemhly  and 
during  the  second  term  was  ^jK-aker  of  that 
l^y.  He  secured  the  passage  of  the  first  pure- 
food  law  enacted  in  New  Yoric  and  was  also 
r«»pons{bte  for  tlie  organisation  of  tlie  Society 
for  the  Pnnention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Tie 
»18  at  one  lime  collector  of  interna!  revenue 
N.  w  York  and  in  187H,  1HS4.  and  ISSS  was 
Mi^retary  of  the  Democratic  national  commit- 
tee. During  the  Tilden  campaign  he  was  editor 
•fthe  New  York  Star.  In  1893-4  lie  was  com- 
^irioner  of  street-cleaning  in  New  York  and 
in  1888  was  made  eommiailoiwrr  ci  veoorda. 


ANQLO-AMBMCAH  ABBIXBAXIOV. 

See  Abbitration,  IimauranoNAL. 

ANQOLA.  A  west  African  Portuguese 
colony,  with  an  estimated  area  of  600,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  between  three  and 
four  millions.  St.  Paul  da  Loanda  ia  the  cajpi- 
tal.  Tropical  ugricultttral  prodneta  are  ez- 
ported.  'I he  rubber  supply  is  failing.  Tlie  trade 
is  mainly  with  Portugal.  In  1909  the  iiiijK)rl8 
were  valued  at  5,l>'^^)"^t>l  «"d  the  exports  at 
6^86,086  milreiai  transit,  326,349  milreia.  Ves« 
sela  entered,  1741,  of  1,005,000  tons.  Reventie 
(estimate)  in  1900-10,  2,321,373  milreia;  ex- 
penditure, 3,171,373.  Work  on  the  railway 
line  from  Lobito  Bay,  in  the  southwest  frontier 
of  £eigiaii  Consei,  which  ia  to  connect  with 
tho  Cmtral  African  qratem,  ia  pro^resrinig. 
Total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  in  1911, 
821  kilometers.  The  colony  is  administered  by 
»  governor-general  (in  1912,  N.  de  Mattos). 

ANIMAL    DISEASES.      See  Vetkbimabt 

filCIK.N'CE. 

ANIMAL  PSYGHOLOOY.  See  PmraHOb* 

GOV. 

ANKYLOSTOXIABIB.  See  HMmUK  Dis- 
ease. 

ANNAM.  A  French  protectorate  on  the 
China  Sea;  a  part  of  the  French  colony  of 
Indo-China  (q.  v.)  Ha6  is  the  capital,  with 
65,000  inhabitants,  and  Rin  Dinh  the  largest 
town  (74.400),  The  trade  is  included  with 
that  of  French  Iiido-China.  Raw  silk,  cattle, 
and  agricultural  and  forest  products  are  ex* 
ported.  There  are  valuable  mineral  depoaita 
imperfectly  developed.  The  native  king  ( 1912, 
Duy-Tun)  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  govern* 
mout.  lie  succeeded  in  IIUIT  at  the  age  of 
eight  and  was  placed  under  a  council  of  re- 
gency. Internal  atfaira  are  actually  adminis* 
tered  by  the  French  resident  (101%  M.  Ilah8). 

ANNELIDA.   Sec  ZooixxiT. 

ANNIVEBSARIES.    vS--*-  Kxpositions. 

ANSHUTZ,  Thomas  Pollock.  An  Ameri- 
can painter  and  instructor  in  art,  died  June  16, 
1912.  He  was  born  in  Newport*  Kj^  in  1851. 
He  studied  painting  at  the  National  Aeademr  of 
Design  in  New  York  City  until  lS(i.'5,  and  after- 
wards at  tho  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Ho  received  instruction  in  Paris  in 
1892-3  under  Doucet  and  Bouguereau.  Although 
he  achieved  dtatinetion  with  hia  paintings,  ne 
was  best  known  as  a  teaclier  of  painting,  Tip 
was  a  memljer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  from  18S2  until  tlie  time  of  his 
death.  Manv  of  tho  most  notable  artists  of  the 
day  reeaiwd  instruction  at  his  hands.  His 
pamtlagi  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Art 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  the  silver  medal  at  the 
St.  Louis  E.xposition  in  1904,  the  Walter  Lip- 
pincott  prize  in  Philadelphia  in  1900,  the  gold 
medal  of  honor  at  tlw  Fran^ivania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arte  in  tlio  sano  year,  and  a  gold  medal 
at  the  South  Ameriean  Exposition  at  Buenea 
Ayres  in  1910.  Ho  was  a  charter  member  and 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club  and 
was  an  aasoeiate  of  the  National  Academy  <tf 
Deaign. 

AJrTASOnO  KtPLOSATIOV.  See  fOUB 

ExriORATTOX, 

ANTHKACITE  COAL.    See  COAU 
ANTHBAGETB    GOAL    TBITST.  ftoa 

Tbuhts. 

ANTHBACITB  GOHCOLZATIOir  BOASD. 

See  ArrttratIOW  AKD  005CILIATI0W,  IlTDOSTKIAL, 
ANTHBACITB  HXNEBS.     See  AmbitbA- 

nov  AMD  ConoiuATuur,  Iimmnub 
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ANTHSOPOLOOY.  In  ]912  there  has  been 
an  unusual  tendency  toward  the  publicution  of 
textbooks  brj>  liy  -nUinniariziug  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  with  re8|>t!ct  to  an  tit  r  apology. 
Thug,  Marett  has  given  an  epitome  of  ethno- 
logical principles  in  his  Anthropology;  Sollas 
in  his  important  book  on  Aneient  Hunters  and 
their  Modern  licprcHcntativea  has  presented  a 
valuable  outline  of  European  archeology,  while 
briefer  treatises  emphasising  the  physical  traits 
of  «ar|y  man  have  been  pabuahed  by  both  Keith 
and  Dodtwortb;  Ranke  offers  a  revised  edition 
of  his  famous  Ixxjk,  Der  Mensch;  Obermaier 
gives  a  full  treattueut  of  prehistoric  European 
culture  in  Der  Mensch  dcr  Vorzeit;  Weule  has 
written  a  vei7  brief  sketch  of  descriptive  eth- 
nography; and  G.  F.  Wright  present*  an  argu- 
ment ugainat  cxoMriv«  attimatea  «f  jnan'a  an* 
ti^uity. 

In  ethaokfgr  the  old  struggle  betwaan  tha 
evolntionary  and  historical  schools  oontinuei, 
aa  evidenced  by  Andrew  Lang's  rejoinder  to 

Goldenwcifier  and  Lowie  on  the  euhject  of 
totemism,  Lan^  still  regarding  totcmism  m  a 

Shenomenon  essentially  everywhere  alike, 
lowever,  such  British  ethnologists  as  Bivera 
and  Ifarett  now  admit  the  nietm>d  of  historical 
analysis,  and  nivrrs  employs  it  in  an  intrr-^^-t 
ing  way  to  acouiuit  for  coiiveiitiunali/.ed  art 
f(  rn  s.  r  nveiitionalization,  he  argiica,  can- 
not be  merely  the  result  of  inexactness  in  copy- 
ing a  realistic  object,  nor  of  technical  faetora 
alom^  for  auch  faetora  do  not  eicplatn  why,  say, 
a  hiUBaa  li|{iire  becomes  eonventionalized  in 
one  case  into  a  lozenj^  and  elsewhere  into  a 
spiral.  Such  instances  become  intelligible, 
however,  from  the  interaction  between  two  dif- 
ferent tribee,  one  of  which  has  developed  a 
natnrallatie  art,  while  the  oHier  has  origuated 
a  definite  geometrical  style. 

While  tliere  is  thus  a  movement  toward  the 
use  of  historical  principles  even  in  (juartera 
where  formct'ly  achematio  representations  of 
culttnral  evolution  were  fbe  rule,  tliere  haa  also 
developed  a  noteworthy  difference  among 
adherents  of  historical  methods.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Gracbner,  the  chief  advocat*^' 
of  such  mctho<is  in  Germany,  practically  elimi- 
nates the  psychological  element  by  defining  as 
tlw  sola  object  of  ethnology  tbe  complete  de* 
terainaiion  of  bow  enHnraT  features  have  been 
diffused  from  tribe  io  tribe,  this  clifFusion, 
moreover,  having  never  taken  place,  act-ortling 
to  Graebner,  by  the  adoption  of  single  ele- 
ments, bat  always  wholesale,  so  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  separate  distinct  strata  in  the 
culture  of  any  partioTilar  prmip.  Apart  from 
this  la»t-nfnno<l  fcat\ire,  winch  most  other 
students  rejeet,  Ciraebner's  point  of  view  ]> 
pears  narrow  and  formal  to  fellow-adherents 
of  historical  metliods.  v,  iio  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  intensive  consideration  of  nayisholMical 
factors.  This,  for  example,  is  where  Rivers 
and  Boas  part  company  witVi  fJraebner. 
Graebner  has  Iwen  specially  criticized  for  deny- 
ing that  similarities  of  culture  can  be  ex- 
plained \q  anything  bat  historical  contact. 
Against  tnis  view  a  nomber  of  critics  bava 
argued  that  certain  "similarities  can  bo  ex- 
plained by  the  universal  likenpRS  of  the  human 
mind,  which  will  react  similarly  to  similar 
stimuli,  especially  where  the  number  of  po6> 
sible  reactions  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  fha 
case.  T/iwie  has  further  contended  that  many 
so-called  'similarities  that  Graebner  acooonto 
for  by  historical  contact  are  really  no  mora 


than  superficial  analoiriee  and  thus  prr'^rnt  no 
problem  whuleser.  liiut  iji  L<j  fc^uy,  piieiiuLueijn 
that  at  lirst  appeared  to  be  identical  have  fre- 
quently turned  out,  on  closer  examination,  to 
be  radically  different.  Before  raising  the  qoee- 
tioD  at  all,  how  two  widely  separated  peoples 
have  come  to  possess  some  common  trait,  we 
must,  therefore,  be  sure  that  the  traits  are 
genuinely  homologous  and  not  merely  analo- 
gooa. 

AxTrQrmr  of  Ma^j  and  Petsical  Attthbo 
POLOoy.  lu  October,  1911,  an  interesting  skele- 
ton was  unearllieil  in  Ipswich,  England.  Its 
position  resembled  the  contracted  posture 
characteristic  of  neolithic  burials,  but  Profes^ 
sor  Keith  is  of  opinion  that  it  might  have 
been  assumed  without  intentional  arrangement. 
The  t^eth  found  in  no  way  ditler  from  those 
of  neijlithic  man,  and  from  the  fragments  of 
tlie  skull  Keith  concludes  that  the  head  did 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  modem  Enropeasa 
except  for  tbe  single  Neandertlialoid  trait  that 
the  maximum  widtli  of  the  skull  is  ^^ituated 
rather  far  back.  Ihe  tibia,  however,  also  re- 
sembles the  Neanderthal  type  in  lacking  the 
sharp  anterior  crest  or  shin  of  modern  man. 
If  the  skeleton  does  not  represent  a  bnrial  and 
if  the  lonm  at  this  point  is  part  of  the  orifri- 
nal  mantel  of  bowlder  clay,  the  man  of  Ipswich 
represents  the    .  i  lnunan  form  found  next 

to  the  Heidelberg  man,  being  in  that  case  even 
somewhat  older  than  the  Galley  Hill  find.  Un- 
fortoaately  the  geolosical  age  of  both  the  Gaikj 
Hilt  and  tiie  Ipswicn  man  has  not  betn  satia> 
factorily  determined,  for  if  of  tha  same  age, 
they  would  indicate  the  cont«mporuieous  ex- 
istence of  two  different  types  of  man, — one 
with  Ncanderthaloid  and  one  with  modem 
tnita. 

A  .sensational  find  was  made  ItowaTd  the 
close  of  tile  year  in  Sui^iiex,  England,  oi  which 
only  preliminary  accounts  are  available,  it 
oonsista  of  parta  of  a  skull,  believed  to  ba 
that  of  a  woman,  and  there  is  said  to  be  evi- 
dence that  its  owner  lacked  the  power  -of 
speech.  Souie  iiutiiorities  ani  reported  to  re- 
gard the  skull  as  reprei^enting  u  very  primitive 
type  ditferent  from  that  of  the  Neanderthal 
man  and  find  in  its  characteristics  confirmation 
of  the  hypothesis  just  referred  to,  that  two 
distinct  species  oi  humanity  coexisted  in 
Pleistocene  times.  However,  in  this  case  also 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  Batisfactorj'  deter- 
mination of  the  geological  antiquity  of  the 
akuil.  ;See  article  Geoloot. 

In  a  recent  article  Boule  describes  his  con- 
ception of  Neanderthal  man  as  a  type  below 
tbe  average  stature  of  the  modern  Ltuopean, 
with  an  enormous  bead,  a  abort  and  thick 
trunk  and  very  stout  limbs. 

An  interesting  archaeological  find  of  upper 
Aurignacian  level  consists  of  bas-reliefs  of 
female  figures  in  rock  shelters  of  the  Dordogna 
district.  The  Hgnres  show  a  coriotts  davefop 
nient  of  strntnpy<:y  n-tri  re^mUs  anatomioalq^ 
the  modern  Busbumn  typo. 

Professor  Wright  has  put  forward  a  critique 
of  the  arguments  for  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  human  species  and  heroically  defends  the 
now  (\\\\U-  discredited  view  that  n  space  of 
fifteen  thousand  vears  suthces  to  account  for 
the  development  of  man  and  of  human  cuUnre^ 

Loth  has  investigated  tha  muacttlar  system 
of  tbe  Negro  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  tharo  are  racial  differencea  batwean  tha 
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•eft  parts  of  Caucasians  and  Negroes  and  that 
euch  differences  also  exist  between  Negroes 
asd  Mon^lians,  the  Negroes  ooeopjil^  ft 
mnphoJiogiealljr  lower  po«itu>iu 

EtBsiottiAm 

'Akkbicak.  Blackfoot.  Many  of  the  religious 
ficooeptioiis  of  an  important  Plaiiti  tribe 
mn  diwOiMil    by    Wissier    in    his  Ceremo* 

m'al  Bundles  of  the  lilackfnot  Indians. 
The  Blackfoot  have  developed  a  conception,  np- 
parently  almost  peculiar  to  them,  that  the 
medicine  bundle  securt-d  by  an  individual 
tiirough  a  supemataral  revelation  nmy  bu 
trsB&ferred  to  s  leooiid  individual  who  offers 
aa  appropriate  amount  of  property  ns  a  token 
of  bi>  t-'ratitiide.  The  beiielitsi  of  ]>r  at  tically 
every  superuatural  communication  could  be  pur- 
chssed  in  this  way,  the  only  exceptions  being 
doctors*  lormute  and  certain  individual  ex- 
ptiieats*  hj  which  a  inan  secured  a  presence 
within  himself  on  which  his  lift*  depended. 
Thus  there  arose  n  doliaitc  system  with  reli- 
gKAi-.  soiiiil.  and  economic  functions.  To  own 
and  transfer  many  bundles  is  believed  to  re- 
■alt  ia  loDK  life>  health,  and  happiness,  se- 
cBRt  social  position,  and  is  a  good  investment 
hHunraeh  as  medicine  bundles  are  readily  oon- 
T^rtiblf  into  property  often  much  greater  in 
amount  than  that  originally  olfered  by  the 
seller.  The  purchase  is  effected  through  the 
sOms  of  a  middleman  hired  bj  the  bundle 
owatr.  Tlie  bvyer  is  regarded  as  tlie  oeremon- 
i;:!  "  -on  "  of  the  seller.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
liijckfoot  bundle  is  its  non-hcreditiiry  char- 
acter. In  {general  n  bundle  is  transferred  to 
a  MtttLnger,  and  even  when  a  son  does  re- 
ed«e  flw  bundle  of  his  deceased  father  the  cus- 
tomarr  transfer  procedure  is  imperative. 
Foremost  amonc:  Blackfoot  bundles  is  tbst  as> 
t  -iattnl  ^^itn  the  bcaver.  Its  ritual  ir-rlnles 
a  u>bacco-plantin|^  ceremony  analogous  t-o  that 
of  the  Crow  Indians  and  is  intimately  related 
with  the  Sun  Dance  performance.  l*here  are 
isdiestions  that  the  Beaver  Imndle  is  the  old- 
*i-t,  an<!  as  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  rituals 
ai  U.e  several  bundles  it-  slrikiu;^ly  uniform  it 
etms  that  the  utlu-r  bandies  have  nil  been  pat- 
tmied  on  the  Beaver  medicine.  The  Medicine 
Pipe  bundle  is  believed  to  have  been  lianded 
doim  by  the  Thunder  and  must  he  opened  at 
tks  sound  of  the  first  thunder  in  the  spring. 
The  H.iko  of  tlic  Pawnee,  witli  its  variants 
among  the  Teton,  Arikara,  and  other  tribes, 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  adoption  ceremony 
ud  dees  not  seem  to  be  genetically  related  to 
tfce  Medicine  Pipe  ritna!  of  the  BUekfoot.  In 
ilmost  all  the  ceremonial*?  of  the  Blackfoot 
incense  is  burned  on  an  altar,  the  surface  of 
which  is  worked  out  in  symbolic  desij^ns  by  the 
Ue  of  colored  earth.  This  is  suggestive  of  the 
iry  sand  paintings  of  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne, 
•id  southwestern  tribes,  but  the  combination 
«f  dry  painting  with  an  incense  altar  seems 
wnfined  to  the  Blackfoot.  Uhlenbeck  has 
published  a  new  series  of  Blackfoot  texts. 

Crotr.  Lowie  has  discussed  the  Social  Lifr 
^  tkt  Onw  iadMHS.  The  clan  witii  maternal 
^taoeat  forms  the  unit  of  organisation.  Mar* 
riijfw  within  one's  clan  were  not  considered 
proper,  and  any  transgressor  was  derided  for 
iwving  married  his  "  sister."  The  clans,  of 
*lich  there  were  at  least  thirteen,  were 
papid  foaeflwr,  mostly  in  pairs,  hot  the 
■vpr  icmtiiif  mdta  wen  of  •  rather  loose 
e 


character  and  cannot  be  considered  exogamous 
phrutries,  as  L'uj  tii  la  inclined  to  do.  \S  iulo 
the  paternal  clan  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  one's  marrying  poesibilitics,  it  waa  im- 
portant in  other  ways.    Peneoal  names  were 

?;enerally  given  by  a  clansman  of  the  child's 
ather,  and  nicknames  were  given  to  an  in- 
di.iJual  on  the  basis  of  actions  performed  by 
his  father's  fellow-clansfolk.  Further,  there 
was  a  curious  relatiouklp  pbtainine  amoOif 
all  tiMwe  whose  fathers  were  fellow-cTansmen; 
any  member  in  this  group  might  play  practical 
jokes  on  any  other  member  and  h  i  t  tfi  priv 
ilege  of  twitting  him  publicly  muh  <iu\  looi- 
ish  or  contLinptiblo  deed  he  bad  done.  Both 
in  the  definition  of  this  "  j<^ing  relationship  " 
and  in  the  exogamous  elan  system  with  ma- 
ternal descent  the  Crow  resemble  their  closest 
linguistic  allies,  the  Hidatsa,  but  differ  from 
all  other  braiielieh  of  tlie  Siouan  family, 
among  which  definite  social  units  are  either 
lacking  or  have  descent  traced  throufh  the 
father*  The  government  of  the  Crow  was  not 
unlike  tiut  of  neiebboring  tribes.  Those  who 
had  performed  at  least  one  of  each  of  a  num- 
ber of  definitely  recognized  dee<is  of  valor 
formed  n  ."ort  of  aristocracy,  and  one  of  their 
number  directed  the  movements  of  the  camp. 
For  tlie  annual  buffalo  hunt  one  «f  the  mili'- 
tary  societies  was  appointed  as  a  constabulary 
force  to  prevent  the  premature  startling  of  the 
herd.  A  man's  war  record  largely  determined 
his  social  prestige.  Occasional  diaputes  as  to 
which  of  two  men  had  actually  performed  some 
heroic  deed  were  lettlad  by  an  ordeal,  which  ia 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  this  fa* 
stitution  among  the   American  Indians. 

Boutheast.  Swanton  has  published  some  of 
his  studies  of  .southeastern  tribes.  Most 
important  amoi«  these  are  the  Natehes,  who 
are  now  shown  to  have  spoken  a  Hnskhogean 
language  and  to  have  po»sessed  a  culture  in 
many  wmyn  typical  of  the  entire  area,  yet  not 
without  unique  trait;*,  such  as  the  euhtom  of 
strangling  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  person 
of  prominence  at  his  funeral.  Hie  Natdies 
I)robably  acquired  their  clan  system  after 
.settlement  among  the  Greek.  They  built 
mounds  for  their  temples,  which  suggest  a 
kinship  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  cultures. 
The  jHjwer  of  the  chiefs  seems  to  have  been 
much  greater  than  usual.  01  the  tribes  still 
partly  in  existence  the  Chitimadia  are  the 
most  primitive.  They  used  wooden  mortars 
and  pestles  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
Woodland  area  of  the  United  States,  practised 
pottery,  and  are  still  skilful  basket-makers. 
There  was  formerly  a  caste  of  noblemen  wlw 
married  only  in  their  own  clafis.  Society  was 
also  divided  into  a  number  of  totemic  elans 
with  descent  through  the  mother.  At  the  time 
of  puberty  a  boy  was  subjected  to  a  several 
days'  fa!<t  in  a  temple,  which  no  woman  was 
permitted  to  approach.  Each  boy  also  under- 
went confinement  for  the  purpose  of  seeming 
a  f)ersonnl  guardian  spirit.  Among  the  Gulf 
frilxs  the  Biloxi  were  known  as  the  solitarv 
instance  of  a  people  with  Siouan  ai* 
filiations,  but  Swanton  has  discovered  a  second 
tribe  of  that  family,  the  Ofo  or  Ofoyoula. 
Their  dialect  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
Biloxi.  l)oth  languages  showing  kinship  with 
Tutelo  and  other  Fast  Siouan  groups  and  in  ft 
somewhat  more  remote  way  with  the  more 
northern  representatives  of  the  family,  ^uoh 
as  the  Dakota. 
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California.  Mmon  iuu  coutributed  a  study 
<lf  The  Ethnology  of  the  Halinan  IwdjoM  of 

southwestern  California.  Though  geographi- 
cally closer  to  the  Chumash,  who  represent  the 
BouUiwc:3tc-rn  Culifurnian  culture  area,  the 
ISalinaii  were  only  in  a  luuderate  degree  in- 
Jiueuced  by  their  southern  neighbors  and  may 
be  treated  aa  sliRlitlj  aberrant  members  of  the 
central  CaHfomian  culture  Rronp.  They  depend 
on  acuriis  an  the  staple  food,  lack  a  gentile 
organ iiiiitiuu,  and  reveal  but  a  weuk  develop- 
ment of  war  and  ritualistic  practices.  Never- 
tbeiess,  a  number  ot  similarities  with  the 
Cbummsh  and  Coitanoan  might  lead  to  a 
grouping  together  of  the  three  coastal  stocks 
into  one  sub-area.  Among  these  parallels  are 
the  use  of  communal  liou^e^.  the  greater  im- 
portance of  wealth  and  chieftaiuiihip,  and  the 
ceremonial  smoking  of  tobacco.  A  noteworthy 
Salinan  trait  is  the  administration  of  iimaon 
weed  to  boys  in  connection  with  a  oeflnite 
puberty  ceremony. 

Mexico.  Numerous  Cora  tevts  published  by 
Prcuss  alTord  a  conception  of  the  religion  of 
this  interesting  tribe.  Cora  mythoiogr  is  char* 
aeterized  by  three  principal  deities,  the  Sun 
god,  the  Moon  or  Karth  goddesf;,  and  the 
Moniiiifr  Star.  to  which  must  be  added  an 
iiidflinite  nunil>er  of  lesser  beings  representing 
the  four  quarters,  as  well  as  certain  animals 
and  planta.  Host  of  t)ie  coemological  eon- 
ceptions  are  symbolically  represented,  on  a 
small  scale,  on  tne  dance  site  of  the  tribe  and 
on  the  inside  of  a  sacred  gourd  decorated  with 
patterns  in  beadwork.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal ceremonies,  all  connected  with  the  growth 
of  cultivated  plants.  One  of  them  is  a  sowing 
festival  celebrated  in  the  spring,  while 
the  others  arc  harvest  feasts  revolvins? 
about  the  fresh  coru  cobs  and  roasted  mai/.e. 
In  addition  to  these  tiiere  are  jterformances 
intended  to  produce  rain  and  to  remove  dis- 
ease, and  in  one  village  there  is  a  feast  for 
the    promotion  of  the  children's  welfare.  A 

Eeuliarity  of  the  Cora  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
ring  Huichol  is  the  predominance  of  songs 
in  their  ceremonial  activities,  the  chanting  be- 
ing continued  throughout  entire  n||^tl  even 
wUhout  the  aecampaniiDent  of  dances  or  other 
eeremonial  aetivities. 

South  Aintrira.  Tn  collaboration  with 
Messrs.  'Holmes.  Willis,  Wright,  and  Fenner, 
Dr.  Ales  HrdliSka  has  published  a  bulletin 
entitled  Early  Man  in  South  Americot  as  a 
critique  of  the  claims  frei|uently  made,  tliat 
osseous?  human  remains  of  geologic  antiquity 
have  been  found  in  South  America.  ITie  ver- 
dict of  the  authors  in  inirely  negative^  and  the 
sources  of  error  are  pointed  out. 

Norclenski5ld,  on  the  basis  of  South  Ameri- 
can studies,  joins  Graebner  in  the  contention 
that  American  cultures  have  been  inflticnced 
by  tho-<e  of  Asiatic  and  Mclaiifsiiin  I'  in. 
though  this  view  nniii  counter  to  that  of  most 
Americanists.    S  o  Oceania. 

Lelnnd  Locke,  after  investigating  specimens 
of  old  Peruvian  quipua  or  "  knot  records," 
concludes  fli.ii  the  nuipu  was  not  employed  to 
record  historical  events  other  than  dates  and 
nnmerical  data;  that  distances  of  the  knots 
jfrom  the  main  cord  were  used  roughly  to  locate 
the  orders,  which  were  on  a  deeimal  scale;  that 
the  colors  Used  had  no  special  significance,  but 
were  ciio^en  according  to  the  maker's  fancy  or 
convenience,  though  ft  nagh  oolor  Bchcme  is 
not  excluded. 


Asia.  As  one  of  the  results  of  the  Bia- 
bousehinaky  eapeditlon  Dr.  Joeheleon  an- 
nounces that  the  language  of  the  Aleutians  i* 
an  old  Kskimo  dialect,  while  that  of  the 
K.anitchatkau5  is  oi  the  same  morphological 
type  m  some  North  American  Indian  lauguages. 
The  mythologv  of  the  Kamtchatkana  and 
Aleutians  aa  that  of  the  Mortliweat  Coast  In- 
dians. 

Dr.  Laufer  ha»  published  a  monograph  on 
Jade;  a  study  in  Chinese  archaoiofitf  ana 
religion.  While  primarily  oi  interest  to 
sinokigaes,  this  book  contains  matter  of  gen- 
eral ethnological  importance,  especially  in  a 
discussion  of  the  Chinese  stone  age.  Laufer 
reject*  for  one  thing  the  utterances  of  Chines*? 
philosophers  as  to  the  use  of  stone  in  the  old 
days  corresponding  to  our  European  palieoli- 
thic  epoch  and  followed  by  a  neolithic  era. 
Such  remarks  are  pure  speculations  and  are  in 
line  with  a  tendency  to  evolutionary  theorizing 
among  Chinesi  tl  iukers.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  yet  justitiable  to 
speak  of  a  Stone  age  of  China,  and  still  less 
of  a  stone  age  of  the  Chinese  as  different  from 
the  more  primitive  aboriginal  populations  of 
the  empire.  The  stone  implements  so  far  found 
are  all  polished,  many  ol  them  with  great 
elegance,  so  that  they  would  be  classed  as 
neolithic.  They  are  scattered  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  and  are  generally  rare. 
Two  type^  occur,  a  cruder  type  in  river  beds 
or  immediately  ^jcneath  the  surface,  and  a 
superior  type  in  graves.  It  is,  however,  not 
certain  that  a  chronological  difference  exists 
between  the  two*  for  the  mart  elaborate  forms 
may  have  been  confined  to  ceremonial  usage 
contemporaneously  with  the  general  use  of  iBie 
cruder  implements  for  everyday  purposes.  No 
so-called  stone  work-ahops  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  China,  and  there  is  nothine  to 
show  that  what  stone  implementa  have  oeen 
found  lielong  to  a  very  annent  period  of  time. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Chinese 
records  do  not  ascribe  the  occasional  finds  of 
stone  tools  to  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Chinese, 
but  view  them  with  superstitious  fear.  .V^ 
between  aaerNrfng  certain  stone  finda  to  the 
Chinese  or  non-Chinese  trib^  the  more  prob- 
able (supposition  seemes  to  be  that  tiie  latter 
were   the  manufacturers. 

•Some  data  on  tlie  Lolo,  one  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  inhabiting  parts  of  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Szechuan,  Yun-nan,  and  Kueichou, 
have  been  published  by  Herbert  Mvller.  The 
Lolo  do  not  form  either  a  cultural  or  a 
physical  unit,  but  beU)ng  together  linguist) 
cally,  all  groups  speaking  tongues  of  Tibeto- 
Burman  type.  The  Lolo  of  Kienchaug  in 
southern  Sieehuan  are  divided  into  two  en 
dogamous  castes,  the  Nosu  and  Lesa»  to  which 
there  is  in  some  districts  added  a  tbird  claas 
largely  composed  of  captives  and  occupying 
the  position  of  slaves.  Even  where  tlie  slave 
class  is  lacking,  however,  the  sotial  status 
of  the  eaates  differs,  members  of  the  Nosu  de- 
voting themselves  exclusively  to  war,  the 
chase,  and  horsoHbrcedinR,  and  leaving  agri 
culture  and  other  occupations  to  the  I^su. 
The  Nosu  differ  from  the  rest  (tf  the  population 
in  tlieir  coiffurea  and  the  wearing  of  sandals. 
CnttnTally  tho  Lolo  present  a  primitive  ^pe. 
Metallurgy  was  originally  unknown  to  them 
and  pottery  still  is.  Their  own  industries 
Peem  to  l  i    lin  iled  to  the  felting  of  gnrments. 

woodwork,  tanning  of  skins,  and  the  prepara- 
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tin  «f  ft  wniab.  falted  niaooaU  lonn  the  tho  javelin  and  spear-thrower  are  the  most 
WMt  eharaeteristie  artieles  of  clothing.   Their  eharaeteriatic  weapons.    The  last-aientioned  is 

umpOBI  consist  of  a  long  lauce.  a  nwutd  of  ku I'.va  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
TSbetan  form,  &  small  but  strong  bow  and  Australiuns.  Amonj;  the  most  typical  art 
poiMncd  arrows  resting  point  upward  in  a  products  of  the  Straits  are  masks  and  effigies, 
three-part  ooiver  of  pombij  old  Chinew  pat>  Some  of  then  an  oarved  out  of  a  lii^le  block 
len.  The  leathor  armor  to  of  elaborate  make,  of  wood,  but  the  nioit  remarkaUe  onei  are  of 
(<>n-i<:ting  of  two  lan^c  p1atf>s  fnr  the  back  and  turtle-shell.  These  niaj'  represent  eithf  r  th' 
cflest  and  a  series  of  ama-ik-r  plaits,  all  of  thick  liuman  face  or  a  complete  animal,  which  lauy 
leather  varnished  yellow  on  the  inside  and  red  or  may  not  be  combined  with  a  human  face, 
without  Lolo  culture  in  general  aeems  to  The  artistic  skill  exemplified  in  the  oonstruc- 
imlieate  a  fusion  of  a  distinctf  primitive  with  tkm  of  then  elaborate  maike  also  appears  in 
a  di«iliictly  high  civilizntinti,  the  ornamentation  of  various  articles  of  daily 

OcKAAiA.  In  rcportuiK  the  results  of  ex-  use.  The  extensive  and  faithful  representa- 
plorations  in  the  liismurck  Archipelago,  tion  of  animal  forms  in  t^i  eciaUy  noteworthy, 
rriederici  develops  some  important  ideas  on  in  the  field  of  art  there  is  \ery  close  relation- 
the  okl  problem  of  the  connection  between  ship  with  the  culture  of  the  adjacent  main- 
Oeeanian  and  New  World  cultures,  which  has  land  of  New  Oninea  and  of  the  islands  at  the 
reeently  received  considerable  attention  from  month  of  the  FI7  River. 

Oraebner.  Friederici  pcr-uT  illy  inclines  to  Neuhauss,  in  a  new  work  on  German  New 
tbe  view  that  the  Malayo  1' f  lyncsian  culture  Guinea,  records  observalions  on  the  Pygmies 
hsd  representatives  who  reached  the  shores  of  of  that  territory.  The  Pvgmies  no  longer  con- 
Aawnca,  though  he  r^rds  the  proof  aa  in-  stitate  distinct  tribes,  out  there  are  many 
•nifeieiit.  ibnonir  the  parallele  emphaeiied  hy  reversions  to  the  Fsmoxj  jfype  is  different 
fcim  are  the  taboo  against  uttering  one's  own  regions,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Saddle 
luiiDe,  which  occurs  in  his  own  field  from  Mountain.  The  Pygmies  must  be  carefully  dis- 
Geahink  Bay  to  t!i<  S  il  inir>n  Islands,  and  the  tinguishcd  from  pathologically  stunted  Papu- 
Q8S  of  mnemotechuic  strings  by  both  the  ans.  A  short-trunked,  long-limbed  per&oa, 
Berriai  of  northwestern  New  Britian  and  the  eycn  if  only  142  cm.  in  height,  must  be  con- 
ancient  reru%ians.  Friederici  insists,  however,  sidered  a  dwarfish  Papuan.  On  the  other 
that  even  if  Polynesians  crossed  the  Pacific  hand,  mett  beloW  180  (and  women  below  140) 
this  must  have  taken  place  in  relatively  recent  cm.  who  hnv(-  n  I  t  -  trunk  and  short  ex- 
time*  and  their  influence  cannot  be  accounted  tremities,  a  convex  upjH-r  lip,  a  lobeless  ear, 
rwf  cmtk  Friederici  insists  that  many  and  a  relatively  considerable  tendency  toward 
fsiell^  Wttaj  be  due  to  indepnident  develop-  brachycephaly  are  probably  represenU^ves  of 
■eat  due  to  the  similarity  of  eondition,  and  the  Py^my  race.  Neuhauss  also  elassifles  the 
thna  takes  a  view  decidedly  opposed  to  that  remaining  populations  of  Gorman  New  fJuinea. 
of  Graebner.  His  position  coincides  very  The  Papuans  are  old  inliabitanta.  though  more 
ek>iely,  however,  with  that  of  Dr.  Dixon  as  recent  arrivals  th  wi  the  Pygmies,  but  the 
eiprened  in  the  vice-presidential  address  at  Melanesians  are  fairly  recent  intruders  from 
tlie  Washington  meeting  of  tne  American  As-  the  north  and  east,  who  occupied  the  coast  or 
toetation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (in  neighboriiw  islands  and  have  driven  the 
ffcienct.  XXXV.,  pp.  46-55).  Dixon  does  not  Papuans  into  the  interior  without  much 
deny  that  certain  curious  coincidences  may  be  racial  blending  t.iking  place.  Although  there 
due  to  historical  contact,  but  is  equally  con-  are  many  exceptions,  the  Melanesians  are  gen- 
vineed  that  American  Indian  culture  is  erally  a  coastai  people.  Politically  they  have 
Msatiall/  of  independent  growth.  From  an-  gained  a  position  of  ascendancy  and  levy  tri- 
•ther  potnt  of  view  uAt  eoneluslon  has  also  bute  from  the  Papuan  natives,  whom  they 
b»*n  reached  by  Lowie   (see  above).  dominate  partly  through  their  superiority  as 

Torres  Straits.  Under  the  heading  of  navigators,  which  enables  them  to  cover  large 
**Art«  and  Crafts"  (\nl.  IV.  of  the  Reports  extents  of  territory. 

e/  tk€  Cambridge  Anthropol^ical  Expedition  Afbica.  A  number  of  valuable,  special 
te  forvet  9fra«f«),  Professor  Haddon,  with  the  studies  have  been  published  on  African 
lid  of  (teveral  collaborators,  has  published  a  ethnography,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
monofrniph  on  the  matprial  culture  of  the  area,  study  of  Thonga  social  life  by  Junod.  The 
Ooerally  speakinp,  the  Torres  Straits  Island  Tli-sf  r'a  ;,[,.  Bantu  tribe  extending  from  the 
ers  were  horticulturists,  but  the  Muralry  neighborhcKKl  of  St.  Lucia  Bay  on  the  Natal 
peeple  and  their  etowrt  zdatives  are  rather  coast  northward  up  to  the  Sabie  River. 
Msmdie,  depending  upon  wild  fruit  rather  Junod  describes  with  great  detail  the  inttia> 
tiian  nn  the  enltivation  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  tton  rites  by  which  every  fourth  or  fifth  year 
th*  a?>*enre  of  large  game  there  was  practically  all  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  are  admitted  into 
BO  hunting,  but  both  sexes  indulged  in  the  the  tribe.    After   running    the    gauntlet  be- 

r',  for  sea  animals,  the  men  specializing  in  tween  two  rows  of  initiated  men  who  whip 
search  for  dusong  and  turtle  while  the  them,  the  boys  are  stripped  of  clothing  and 
wBBiu  and  children  eoneUed  sbeltAsh  and  efreumelsed,  whereupon  they  are  seelnded  for 
€«h  imprisoned  on  the  reefs.  Basketry  and  three  months  In  a  carefully  enclosed  elliptical 
plsitwork  are  the  moat  important  arts  prac-  place  tabooed  to  women,  who  are  killed  if  by 
tisfd;  the  absence  of  string  bags,  so  character-  chance  they  catch  sight  of  the  leaves  covering 
iftie  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  is  note-  the  wounds  of  the  newly  initiated.  The 
worthy.  The  dwdlfngs  differed  considerably  novioee  are  subfeeted  to  various  trials  of  en- 
is  tke  sereral  gronps  of  islands.  Thus,  in  the  durance  and  learn  esoteric  formula  in  addition 
•est  a  round  thatched  hut  was  con9tnict*»d,  to  receiving  practical  instructions  as  to 
the  northern  tvpe  of  hoii-<  v-  i^  invaria-  methods  of  hunting  gamp.  Toward  the  clo'^e 
Wy  built  on  piles  and  that  of  other  islands  of  the  probationary  period  they  drink  a  medi- 
■Spwsented  the  gable  mof  form.  Bows  and  cine  for  purification  and  are  taught  to  per- 
SRows,  stone-headed  dnbs*  and,  in  the  west,  form  a  masked  dance,  the  masks  formJag  a 
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Tery  high  helmet  protruding  like  A  beak  in 

front.  Durfciff  the  lu.it  night  the  novices  are 
nut  allowed  to  sleep,  but  are  led  to  a  pool  to 
wash,  receive  a  linal  admonitioQ  and  rctwru  in 
a  grand  procession  to  the  capital  of  the  tribal 
chief,  where  they  are  now  recognized  as  fuU- 
iiedged  members  of  the  trilM.  A  girk'  £uberty 
ceremony  is  not  common  to  all  the  Thonga, 
but  does  occur  Li::ujnj,'  the  nortliern  groups. 
Several  girls  are  secluded  for  a  month,  dur- 
ing which  period  they  are  obliged  to  take  a 
dally  bath  in  a  pool,  most  aubmit  to  maltreat- 
Bwnt  on  the  part  of  their  guardians,  and  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  sexual  matter!*. 

Meinhof  has  made  a  comparative  btudy  of 
a  number  of  African  lan^ifuages:  Ful  as  prub- 
ablv  the  oldest  of  Uamitic  tongues;  Uaussa  as 
a  West  Afrksn  dialect  of  Uamitio  that  haa 
been  influenced  by  Sudanese;  Shilh  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Berber  speech;  Bedauye  as  the 
norrlh  :  iimost  of  Kast  African  Hamitic  lan- 
giiaf^es;  Somali;  Masai;  and  the  Kama  dialect 
of  ilottcntot.  In  addition  to  important  re- 
anlta  of  a  purely  iioxuiatic  character*  avch  aa 
the  discovery  of  "  polarity,"  via.  the  tendency 
for  masculine  nouns  to  assume  plurals  of 
feminine  form  and  vice  versa,  Meinholf  ar- 
rives at  conclusions  of  more  general 
etbnoh^cal  interest.  All  tbe  languages  dealt 
with  appear  to  him  aa  members  of  the  Hamitie 
stock.  All  of  them  differ  fundamentally  in 
striR'ture  from  tlio  Sudanese  languages,  so 
that  whatever  reseinblanees  occur  must  be  ilue 
to  recent  borrowing.  On  the  otiier  hand,  there 
are  remote  affinities  with  the  Semitic  and  nf- 
flniticH  still  more  remote  with  Indo-Gennanic 
languages.  Certain  resemblances  exist  between 
the  Hamitic  and  Bantu  stocks,  hut  the  latter 
also  display  traits  uhared  with  the  Sudanese 
dialects. 

PSch  haa  expressed  interestittg  views  as  to  tht 
famous  Rhodesian  antiquities  to  which  some 

invetstifjators  have  ascribed  an  Asiatic  oripin. 
According  to  I'ikli,  the  stone  ruins  are  not  the 
remains  of  habitations  but  of  fortifications,  and 
the  geological  conditions  of  southern  Rhodesia, 
where  granite  bloeics  of  various  sices  abound, 
invife  such  stonp  structure^;  even  amonp  the 
Bantu  of  to-day.  so  that  the  theory  of  an  alien 
origin  appeaf^  unnecessary. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  has  published  a 

fiopular  aceouai  of  his  second  trip  to  Africa, 
ndicating  some  significant  discoveries.  The 
main  body  of  the  expedition  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tontro  to  tlic  ITianpri  con- 
fluence, then  up  the  I'bunjji  to  Ft.  de  Possel, 
and  thence  northward  throujjh  the  Ubangi- 
Shari  district  to  the  Lalce  Chad  region.  In 
Bagirmi  stone  axes  and  hammer-lfln  imple- 
ments were  discovered.  Tlie  aborigines  of  this 
region  liave  no  cattle  of  their  own,  but  secure 
muk  from  the  immicrrant  Arabs  and  Fulbo. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  interesting 
variations  in  Sudanese  arehltectare,  the  circu- 
lar ground  plan  commrm  in  the  rpjrion  being 
associated  with  all  kinds  of  superstructures. 
Thufl.  tlic  Oabri  of  flic  ■Benue  district  have 
bee'hive  huts  carefully  thatched  in  the  upper 
half,  but  with  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
formed  merely  of  long  grass  stalks  descending 
irregularlr  toward  the  ground;  the  typical 
BagTrmi  lintx  ar«  walled  with  niatw;  and  the 
Massa  of  tlie  central  Lotrone  have  thatehed 
roofs  and  clay  walls.  Most  peculiar  of  all  are 
the  houses  of  the  Musg^m  living  between  the 
Logonc  and  Shari  Bivers,  which  are  pointed 


oottieal  elay  structures,  the  outside  of  which 

is  (iecorat i*rl  w.th  i-uri'tus  bosses  arranged  to 
form  a  le^^lui  unl  liistinctive  pattern.  The 
Musguiu  women  a  h  llat  discs  in  the  upper 
and  lower  lips,  causing  a  beak-like  projectioa 
that  suggests  the  appearance  of  the  similarly 
deformed  women  of  several  South  American 
and  East  African  tribes.  A  detachment  of  the 
expedition  under  Drs.  Schultze  and  Mildbraed 
ascended  the  Ssanga  and  Djah  Kivers,  explor- 
ing southeastern  Kamerun  and  marching  thence 
to  the  coast.  In  the  southeast  they  disoovered 
i'\guiies  speaking  a  language  distinct  from 
that  of  the  neighboring  titbci,  while  the 
coastal  Pygmies  spoke  merely  the  ^labea  dialect 
of  Bantu.  The  Pygmies  are  the  elephant 
hunters  of  the  regiuu.  They  employ  neither 
bows  and  arrows  nor  pitfalls  on  toe  nuut,  but 
rely  exclusively  on  long  thrnstinp-spears.  An- 
otiier  detachment  under  Dr.  Schubotz  traversed 
the  Uele  district  toward  the  Nile,  and  made 
important  observations  on  the  Azande  auid 
Mangbettu.  The  Azande  are  divided  into  two 
sharply  aeparated  groupa,  the  Abungura,  w1k» 
inhabit  round  huts  with  conical  tops;  and  the 
Abandja,  who  dwell  in  rectangular  nouses  with 
thatched  pyramidal  roofs  and  whitewashed  clay 
walls  decorated  with  paintings. 

C0ROBB88B8,  SociBTi«B,  ExFEDinoxa.  The 
XVIII  international  Amerieanist  Oongrem  met 
in  London  from  May  27  to  Junt-  1,  the 
United  States  being  represented  l>)  i'roiessors 
-MacC'urdy  and  iioas  and  Dr.  llrdiicka.  The 
agitation  for  a  general  anthropological  con- 
gress not  limited  to  the  discussion  of  American 
problems  was  continued  during  the  session.  In 
September  an  international  C^ongreas  of  An> 
thropology  and  Archieology  convened  in 
Geneva.    The  Urst  luteruational  Eugenics  Con- 

fress  met  in  London  from  July  24  to  July 
0.  Xiie  Amercian  Anthropological  Associa* 
tfon  and  the  Ameriean  Folk-Lore  Society  met 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  from  De<eniber  30,  lf>12  to 
January  2,  1!)13.  Profesbor  Dixon  was  elected 
president,  and  Professor  Kroebcr  ranking  vice- 
president  of  tite  Anthropological  Association, 
and  all  other  officers  were  reflected.  The  Folk- 
Lore  Society  reflected  last  year's  ofheera.  In 
the  interests  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameriean 
Ethnology  Dr.  Swaaton  has  continued  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  Southeastern  Indiami  now 
residMlt  in  Oklahmna  and  Dr.  Michelson  haui 
been  engiund  in  studying  several  Algonkin  lan> 
guages.  Doctor  Kdlielca,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  visited  the  Upner  Yenisei 
region  of  Siberia.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  equipped  expcilitioiw  to  the 
Northern  Blackfoot  and  Western  Sioux  (Dr. 
Wissler) ;  Ute,  Crow,  and  Eastern  Sioux  ( Dr. 
Lowic)  ;  to  the  Menomini  (Mr.  Skinner);  and 
began  an  arclurological  reconnaissance  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  district  {Mr.  Nelson).  Pro- 
fessor Dixon  of  Harvard  has  been  in  India  in 
order  to  study  some  of  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tions there.  Professor  Starr  of  Chicago  has 
made  a  trip  to  West  Africa.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Geoloeical  Survey  of  Canada  Dr.  Golden- 
weiscr  has  investigated  the  social  organir-ation 
and  religion  of  the  Iroquois,  while  Mt.  Wnugh 
has  devoted  himself  to  tbe  material  culture  of 
these  tribes:  Dr.  Radin  began  work  on  the 
Ojibwa;  and  Mr.  Barbeau  continued  field-worlt 
among  the  Wyandot.  Dr.  Fewkes,  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ft  lib 
ogy  and  Mr.  Georin  G.  Heye,  was  enabled  to 
ftsume  his  archcdogical  researches   in  the 
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West  Indies.  The  loternational  School  of 
Aii^ericau  Arcli.ToluiO'  and  Ethnology  in 
Mexico  ooiitiniied  its  linguistic  and  archaologi- 
cal  studies  tliroughout  the  year,  the  work  ot 
the  first  half  of  the  year  being  under  the  super- 
TisMui  of  Profeaaor  Boas.  AMOona  his  eollab- 
erttors  were  Doctors  Radin  and  Mason.  Pro- 
ivsiOT  Moorehead  of  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
duver,  Mass.,  conducted  an  archseologicai 
iurvey  of  Maine. 

,  ASTI-fiOYGOTT  ASSOCIAXIOIT,  Amsbi- 
W.  See  BoTOOTT. 

ANTIGUA.  A  presidency  of  the  Leeward 
hUuda  kn-  v.).  United  with  it  are  the  islands 
of  Barbuda  and  Redondu.  Nc'tuos  furm  the 
balk  of  the  population.  St  John,  the  capital 
(also  the  capital  of  the  Leeward  Islanda 
cotooy),  had  (in  1011)  7910  inhabitants 
Tbert^  are  no  rivers  aud  few  springs  in  Antigua 
»rj  droughts  are  frequent.  Su^iar,  cotton,  and 
pineapples  are  raised,  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion approximating  62,414  acres.  In  1011, 
Ufi^S  tona  of  miar  and  6380  puncbeona  of 
mUsms  were  prodnoBd.  Trade  (eseluaiTe  of 
internal)  and  finance  statiatlei  are  ahown  be- 
kiw  for  four  years: 


i;*0T-8  1908-9  1909-10  1910-11 

Import*..    £1C1.587  £175.587  £13!ii,4«*S  £170.033 

Exports..        172.410  179. Idf,  114,122  l9(i,lK4 

KcTenue.  61,Di)2  48.683  62,326 

Fxpdurd        46.9«7  4»,M4  4»,m  fiS,4M 

ihipsf^ng*    567.m    mm    M,9w  ti*»m 

■Tmmase  entered  and  cleared. 

ToUl  customs  revemii-  (UtlO-11),  £31,782. 
Public  debt  (1910),  iil:  iOO.  The  {>rnveriior  of 
the  colony  is  the  administrator  of  Antigua. 
S«<  Leeward  I.sla.nds. 

ANTIQUITY    OF   ICAN.    See  Ajithbo- 

roLOCT.   

ANTI-SALOOH   XBAQUB.    See  Liqvob 

BuVLATJOir. 

AHTI8EFTIC8.     See    Lwn^  Joseph, 

AOTI-VTViaBCTIOH.  See  VmsBCiiDir. 
AHTWBBF,  Fosr  or.  See  Docks  Am  Hab* 

B^di,   

APPALACHIAV    VOBEST  BESEBVE 

See  FoMOTET. 
ASTUBM.   See  HonnctrLTUBE. 
APPOnrrMENTS.    See   Natax,  Froobbss, 

Great  Britain,  General  Progrean. 

AQTTEDUCTS.  The  Catskill  aqueduct  to 
smply  Greater  New  York,  and  the  Los  An- 
plce  cqncduet  in  California,  continued  to  bo 
Ue  most  important  proieeta  in  this  depart- 
■CBt  of  engineering.  Both  were  reaehing 
•^mpletion  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  both 
inrolved  extensive  distribution  systems.  In 
Europe  no  etrtictures  comparable  with  thcKi; 
vne  in  pragreee,  and  outside  of  some  work  in 
Crait  Britaht  little  of  importance  was  to  be 
r^^Tirded. 

(  ATSKiii.  Aqiteduct.  Durinp:  lft'2  profrress 
thp  p-eat  project  for  the  Catskill  \^  n  ter 
lupply  to  the  Greater  City  of  New  York  was 
and  it  had  reached  a  )point  where  much 
nf  the  work  was  being  earned  on  above  the 
■'urface  of  the  ground.  The  hupo  siphon  pass- 
in?  )KMi  fct^t  Wlow  the  TTii  I-i  m  Piver  at  Storm 
King  wa*  concreted  and  many  of  tlic  sections 
of  the  aqueduct  proper  wliicii  range  from  12 
to  17  feet  in  diameter  were  finish«i.  In  New 
Tevfc  City  the  deep  water  MeMore  tunnel  wan 
mted  in  the  rode  from  the  varioui 


shafts  which  hiu!  luf!;  =unk  nt  'iliort  intT- 
vals  throuyU  tUc  uilj.  iae  Ahiiukaii  dam  was 
practically  coinjjlete<l  at  tin:  end  of  the  year, 
and  progre^  bad  been  made  on  the  great  Kcn- 
aioo  dam,  forming  the  storage  reservoir  for  the 
city  supply,  the  completion  of  which  it  was 
expected  would  not  occur  until  1020.  The 
Keusico  dam,  wiiich  is  301)  feet  in  height  above 
the  lowest  part  uf  iia  foundation,  is  almost 
2000  feet  in  length,  and  was  being  built  aciost 
the  valley  of  the  Bronx  River  just  above  the 
Tillage  of  VathaUa.   It  was  designed  to  im* 

Eoiuid  a  body  of  water  5  miles  Tung  by  4y4 
ruad.  at  tlie  widett  point,  or  about  2218  aciea 
with  an  irregular  shore  line  at  a  height  15  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  Catskill  aque- 
duct was  to  empty  into  this  lake  near  the 
northern  end  and  the  outlet  will  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  western  side,  along  which  will  be 
built  a  larye  hy-pa.ss  tlironi,'li  which  water  can 
enter  the  main  supply  aqueduct  of  the  City  of 
New  York  without  passing  through  the  reser- 
voir. The  Kensico  dam  is  estimated  to  contain 
Rhout  1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  and 
tl  i  accompanying;  table  has  been  prepared  to 
tillow  bow  it  compares  in  size  and  massive  con- 
atruetioB  wiUi  other  similar  woikst 


Cubic  yards 

Kensico  (estimated,  in  dam  itself )  .  .1,000,000 
Croton  (New  York  City  water  sup- 
ply), familiarly  known  as  "New 

troton"   865.000 

Assouan    (Egypt)    704,000 

Ashokau    (Board   of    Water  Supply 
New  York  City),  tinder  eonstnu^ion 

1912    650,000 

Tansa  (Bombay,  India,  Water  Works)  408,600 

McCall's  Ferry    f  Pcnnsvhania)   300,000 

Mochne    (Germanv)    . .'   353,200 

Roosevelt    (.Vrizona)    340,000 

Gillepe    (Belgium)    32.V000 

Wachusett  (Boston  water  supply)...  2«>ti.700 
Cataract    (.Australia)    146,300 


The  Kensico  dam  was  to  be  constructed  with 
broad  sloping  buttresses  of  granite  sup])orting 
the  down  stream  face,  divided  into  22  panels  of 
rough  granite  masonry  with  massive  cut  stones 
for  the  borders  of  the  panels.  This  material 
was  being  obtained  from  a  quarry  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  dam,  and  was 
particularly  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
dam  was  designed  with  expansion  joints  to 
provide  lor  the  action  of  frost  and  water  and 
with  drainage  wells  which  carry  ofF  the  tnerf- 
table  leakage  that  must  take  place  in  such  a 
structure.  The  dam  itself  was  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  roadway  28  feet  in  breadth  and 
was  not  to  include  the  spillwayt  as  this  was  to 
he  built  in  a  trnlly  on  the  eastern  hill,  that 
lent  it<5elf  to  such  a  specific  purpo'se.  .\t  tho 
end  of  the  year  the  excavations  for  the  dam 
foundation  were  practically  finished,  and  the 
prejiaration*?  were  being  made  for  laying  the 
Cyclopean  masonry  which  will  form  the  bulk 
of  the  inside  of  the  (Teat  dam.  The  constme- 
tion  Is  tinique  in  that  the  rock  required  for 
the  masonry  and  for  the  cnislied  stone  is 
found  on  the  site,  m  thnt  work  can  be  pro^- 
cuted  with  great  economy.  Wherever  possible 
electric  power  is  used,  which  Is  supplied  by 
eontraet  ftwm  hlfrb-tenslon  Itaiea. 

Los  Amnss  Atufsana*  TUs  huge  projeeti 
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the  progress  of  'jvliioh  has  lx;en  noted  in  previ- 
ous issues  of  Llic  I'hAB  JiooK,  in  wad  rap- 
idly nearing  cympletion.  During  the  year  at- 
tention waB  directed  particularly  to  the  large 
inverted  steel  siphons  used  for  crossing  dc^p 
canyons  and  broad  valleys.  Tbew  steel  pipes, 
which  are  anionic  the  largest  ever  eonstruetcd, 
range  in  length  from  611  to  15,690  feet  and 
vary  in  diameter  from  8  ft.  6  in  to  11  ft.,  be- 
ing constructed  of  steel  ranging  from  %  in,  to 
1%  in.  in  thickness,  the  inickness  oi  oovree 
depending  upon  the  prenura  in  the  leetjoB 
where  the  siphons  are  required.  For  the  shal- 
lower depressions  where  the  pressure  is  liglit, 
reinforced  concrete  was  used  in  building  the 
eiphonSy  but  il  the  bead  is  great,  as  in  th« 
cnie  of  the  eipbon  eroeeing  the  Jawlxine  Can- 
yon, where  it  amounts  to  H50  feet,  the  thickest 
steel  is  required.  This  particular  siphon  has  a 
length  of  8Uyj.51  frt.  hut  this  is  not  the 
longest*  as  in  the  Antein|>e  N'aWey,  an  arm  of 
the  Blojeve  Desert  36  tnilen  from  the  nearest 
railway,  15,6M  feet  of  steel  pipe  10  feet  in 
diameter  were  beini;  laid,  eonneeting  nt  either 
end  with  concrete  pipn-s  designed  to  resist  a 
lower  pressure.  At  the  lowest  point  in  this 
•Iphon  ttl0  S4-inch  double  disk  Rensselaer  gate- 
valves  were  placed,  both  for  cleaning  and  for 
regulating  the  pressure,  as  in  case  of  acci- 
dent  to  the  main  aqueduct  the  flow  could  be 
diverted  into  the  canyons  with  less  damage 
than  at  the  point  of  failure.  The  nine-mile 
siphon  exclusive  of  the  pierii  cost  $18.47  per 
linenr  foot  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.18  per  hundred 
weight,  while  in  the  case  of  the  siphon  eroeaing 
the  Soledad  Canyon  even  cheaper  eosts  were 
elTected.  Here  two  sections  were  riveted  to- 
gether and  a  12-foot  length  wan  hoisted  into 
its  position  on  the  line.  The  r  lim  ited  eost 
of  the  enUre  project  waa  $24,fi<X>,004i  and  the 
work,  proeeetited  by  the  Loe  Angeles  Water 
Board  itself,  wns  being  effielenlljr  end  eoooami- 

caliv  carried  on. 

Manchehtku  -Aqcedi XT.  The  project  of  in- 
creasing the  water  supply  of  Manchester  by  the 
eonstraetion  of  a  third  pipe  line  from  Lake 
Thirlraere  made  satiafaetory  .pnfgttM  during 
the  year,  and  the  northern  and  middle  eeetione 
were  comph'ted.  and  the  various  siphons  were 
in  course  of  being  tested.  On  the  southern  sec- 
tion the  pipe-laying  was  almost  finished,  as 
were  the  vnrious  eraeslnge  of  railways,  canals, 
«te.  A  notable  enbwny  600  feet  long  and  14 
ft  6  in.  in  diameter  had  been  built  under  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  to  carry  tlie  steel  pipes, 
and  this  also  was  Tirtnnlly  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Otamow.  The  project  for  increasing  1m 
water  supply  of  Glasgow  from  Ixwh  Arklet  was 
nearing  completion,  and  the  tunnel  leading  to 
Ix)ch  Katrine  vvas  completely  iltiv  n  tlirough 
during  the  year,  the  inlet  basin  at  the 
weet  end  being  about  half-finished.  The 
project  involved  a  larae  dam,  a  vpitem 
of  diverting  pipes  and  otiier  contToHing 
workf*,  arr!  u  n  ichiTig  such  romplefion  that 
the  use  of  tl.  -      i  ks  in  loid  was  anticiputed. 

ABABIA      S.  ICKKET. 

ABBITBATION,  IirraB5ATioiiAL.  The 
treaties  of  general  arbitration  signed  Auipuit 
i\.  1011.  between  the  United  State  and  Hreat 
Britain  and  France  (»ep  Ykar  Book  1911), 
which  were  so  widely  debuted  wliile  pending  b<'- 
fore  the  Senate,  were  formally  ratified  by  that 
body  on  Mkreh  7,  1912,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  3, 
hut  onljr  after  thqr  were  amended  by  a  vote  of 


42  to  40  by  striking  out  titf  folltnring:  **  It  ij 
furtlicr  agiued,  however,  ilml  la  casea  in  whicii 
the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
ditferenoe  is  subject  to  arbitration  imder  Art, 
L  of  this  treaty,  that  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  In- 
quiry; and  if  all  or  all  but  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  a^ri't  and  i  i  port  that  such 
dilTerenoe  is  within  the  scope  of  Art,  1.,  it  shall 
be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  Dioviaioaa  of  thie  treaty. "  In  the  opiaioa^ 
of  the  advoeatee  of  theae  treaties  tlie  Senate^ 
amendments  deprived  them  of  much  of  their 
special  merits,  but  the  treaties  even  as  auieiuli'd 
are  important  sti'ps  in  advanee  because  for  tiie 
first  time  they  make  the  legal  character  of  a 
qoceCion  the  teat  of  ita  arhiwability.  Previone 
treaties  have  left  arbitral  ilif y  to  tlie  capricious 
judgment  of  the  disputaiita  ut  the  very  tune 
when  their  dispute  was  hottest. 

The  year  ltfl2  has  seen  few  new  treaties  of 
arbitration  negotiated.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  164  cxiating  treatiea  prettjr 
well  cover  the  ground.  Tlie  World  Penee 
Foundation  ha-;  prepared  the  following  chron- 
ological summary  oi  these  treaties:  l89t),  3; 
1901,  1;  1902,  12;  1903,  6;  1904,  26;  1005,  23  ^ 
1006,  4:  1907,  5}  1008,  22^  1900,  32;  1910,  18; 
1911,  10;  19ie,  1.  Oroea  total,  16S.  Dupli- 
cated supr  rsi";«ir>n';  9.  Net  total,  l.'>4.  Not- 
withstandiiig  tlial  the  field  has  l>een  .so  widely 
covered  and  that  the  Spanish  . American  coun- 
tries are  so  busily  biittding  up  an  extensive  net- 
work of  bipartite  treaties,  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  there  bai  been  a  alight  reoee- 
sion  in  the  movement  for  International  arbitra* 
tion,  an  impression  which  is  strengthened  bv 
the  fact  that  tbe  trustees  of  the  Nobel  prize 
fund  are  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  occurred 
during  1918  of  suffieient  merit  in  this  realm 
or  that  of  the  peace  movement  to  justify  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Another  fact 
to  the  same  etTect  has  l)ecn  the  prevalence  of 
war — first  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  later 
between  Uie  Balkan  States  and  Turkey.  These, 
however,  are  generally  reoopiiaed  an  ware 
which  could  not  be  arbitrated  anj  mon  than 
could  tbe  late  Civil  War  in  the  ifnited  States. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfTnirs  bu^ 
established  a  bureau  to  deal  with  questions  of 
international  arbitration  and  the  periodic 
Hague  conferenoes.  This  Imreau's  duties  are 
"  ^e  oonclttsion  of  treatiee  of  arbitration  with 
certain  states  and  the  searrn  for  the  formulas 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  "  in  the  case 
of  all  states. 

There  haa  been  steady  progreea  in  the  ar- 
nngementa  between  the  United  State*  and 
Great  Britain  to  carry  out  the  provi'sions  of  the 
North  -Atlantic  Kiaheries  arbitration  awurd  of 
tlie  Hague  Court  and  to  ui  iist  the  pecuniary 
claims  between  the  two  nations.  This  work 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  impeded  in  any  way 
by  the  fate  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  or 
by  the  Panama  affair.  An  agreement  was 
reached  November  1.")  between  the  .American 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  tribunal  for  the  arbitration 
of  theee  daima.  Sir  Cbarlea  Fitnpatrtclc.  Chief 
Justice  of  (knnda,  will  represent  Great  Britain, 
and  Chandler  P.  .Anderson,  counselor  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  will  represent  the  United 
States.  The  third  member  of  the  tribunal  will 
be  chosen  by  these  two,  and  will  not  be  a  eitisen 
of  either  tbe  United  Stetea  or  of  Great  Brttata. 
Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst,  of  the  British  Foreign  OffiBe^ 
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will  be  chief  counsel   for  Oreit   Hritain,  and  one-third  an  much  ns  the  orifrinal  amount  of 

Edmund  L.  Newcombe,  Canadian  I^eputy  Min-  the  claim  to  the  Alsops  in  full  settlement.  In 

irtcr  «t  Justice,  will  be  associated  with  him.  comroentini;  upon  this  satisfactory  outcome  of 
8e«m  MalletrPrcvoe4»  of  New  York,  will  be  the  only  outstanding  disputed  question  with 
ebief  eoonael  for  tfae  United  States.  Robert  Chile,  The  Outlook  said:  "The  case  is  gener- 
Lansing,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  all.  interehting  an  beinj^  one  of  the  few  nowa- 
Sutcft  in  the  liiiheries  arbitration  and  the  days  for  which  the  good  ollices  of  the  Inter- 
Alsska  boundary  arbitration,  will  be  associated  national  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague 
with  hiin.  Tbe  amoont  claimed  on  both  aidea  were  not  auceeaafuUy  invoked.  Obill^  tfaou^ 
anoonta  to  about  four  nillioii  dolhura,  and  a  evidently  witling  to  have  the  matter  settled^ 

schedule   of   these   claims   has    already    been  arbitration,  would  not  accede  to  our  goverii- 

agretni  upon.    The   treaty    (that  of  duly   20,  ment's  request  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Hague 

*  1912)   under   which   this   tribunal   ia   created  court.    Doubtless    liie    Chileans   thought  that 
provides  that  all  outstanding  claims  between  they  might  come  off  with  better  graee  by  aub* 

tkt  two  countries  shall  be  submitted  to  arbi-  mitting  to  more  old-fashioned  and  more  eiaatle 

tratkm,  and  a  supplemental  schedule  may  be  arbitral  methods.    At  all  events,  Latin-Ameri- 

Mdiaiitted  to  the  tribunal  before  it  meets  early  can  pride  seemed  ruflSed  at  a  suggestion  of  the 

in  the  year  1913.  For  an  account  of  the  ques-  IhiLUi  'a  supposedly  sterner  justice.  The  old 
tton  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  Panama  order  naturally  persists,  especially  among  emo- 

C^inal  tolls,  see  Panama  Canal.  tional  peoples." 

UatxsD  SxAm  ahd  Cahjloa,  The  Inter'  Othkb  Iaot-Ambmcaw  Qowmona.  The 
aational  Joint  Coranisaion  between  the  United  Hague  Tribunal  on  Hay  3,  1912,  rendered  an 
States  anri  Cnrtnda  nipt  in  Washington  Janii  mhitral  award  in  repr«rd  to  the  claim  of  the 
dry  11,  11' IJ.  lu  accordance  with  the  treaty  bt-  lanevaro  Brotliers,  in  which  it  decided  that 
t»e<n  t!i<  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Peruvian  tiovernment  sliould  pay  to  the 
ligned  January  11,  1909,  and  proclaimed  May  claimants  the  sum  of  £39,811,  8s.,  Id.,  with  in* 
a,  1910.  In  the  words  of  Conuniaaioner  Taw-  terest  in  the  mm  of  £9338,  ITs.,  Id.  Tho 
ney  "  the  treaty  has  provided  a  means  for  Chamizal  (iistrict  near  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  long 
frank,  direct  and  constant  relations  between  the  been  in  dispute  l>etween  Mexico  and  the  United 
two  preat  m  iL'h!  orirj<:  jH  c  pli  3  who  inhabit  the  States.  About  two  years  ago  it  was  decided  to 
greater  part  of  the  North  American  continent  arbitrate  the  ownership  of  the  disputed  land 
and  who  must  live  in  amicable  relations  to  and  to  mark  a  boundary.  A  joint  commiaaion 
radiat  the  ultimate  ideal  ol  an  Anglo-Saxon  was  organiied  and  baa  been  at  work  for  over  * 
RTtlicatlon.  This  eonmiaaioir  eonatitntea  the  year,  and  thia  troub1e«om«  i|de8tfon  will  in  all 
medium  for  this  direct  communication,  and  to  likelihood  be  satisfactoriij  an<J  Infinitely  set- 
it,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty,  may  be  tied  at  an  early  date.  A  commission  ap- 
rtferred  for  consideration  and  settlement  all  pointed  March  30,  1911,  to  determine  the  Boli- 
OBNtions  of  differences  that  may  arise  between  via-Peru  Iwundary  qu^ion  presented  ite  re* 
tke  peoples  living  along  one  common  frontier  port  in  July,  1912.  Anoliier  commiaaion  for  the 
....  it  expressly  authorizps,  clothes  this  settlement  of  a  similar  question  has  been  ap- 
ctimmii'.ion  with  juriwiiction  to  consider  and  pointed.  On  December  20,  1912,  the  American 
d-tfrmine  all  quest of  tijilVrence,  without  state  department  was  advised  that  the  Kcua- 
?t»«rvation8  or  qualifications  of  any  kind  .  .  .  dorenn  government  had  appointed  an  arbitrator 
This  may  be  called  a  miniature  Ila^e  Tribu-  in  the  dispute  between  tnat  govemmeut  and 
asl  of  oar  own;  just  for  us  Knglish-speaking  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company. 
Mtions  of  the  continent  of  North  America.**  This  railroad,  an  American  corporation.  In  lOfl 
Tuf  .\nierican  Commissioners  are:  James  A.  had  rendered  extensive  >;ervice  f  •  'Ik  Ti  a- 
lawoey,  Frank  Sberwin  Streeter,  and  George  doreau  government  on  account,  especially  dur- 
Turner.  The  Canadian  Commissioners  are:  T.  ing  a  revolution.  Ecuador  made  no  provision 
Chase  Oaamiii,'  Btmrj  A.  Powell,  and  Charlea  to  pay»  but  kept  on  uaing  the  aerrtoe.  The 
A  lleOtath.  ITnRad  fitatea  Interpoaed  ita  food  oAcea  and  in 
The  Ai-sop  Claim??.  Ear!v  in  September,  1012.  at  the  request  of  Ecuador,  both  govern- 
1&12,  these  claim»  were  paid,  and  what  aome  ments  named  arbitrators  to  pafis  upon  the 
years  ajro  threatened  the  amicable  relations  be-  claims  under  tli'  t- m  u*  the  railroad  con- 
tvtfo  the  United  States  and  Chile  was  settled  tract.  The  Santo  Domingo  Haiti  boundary  line 
bmUf  with  only  passing  comment.  The  Al-  uncertainty  has  been  temporarily  cleared  up  hf 
tops  did  business  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  the  United  Stetes  which  has  indicated  a  pro- 
diilinf  in  puano,  hides,  and  minerals.  The.se  visional  line  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
tiirt*  nations^  a  generation  ago  were  involved  either  and  arranged  for  the  determination  of 
in  t  wsr  in  the  progress  of  which  property  of  the  de  jure  line.  On  January  21,  1912,  a  treaty 
this  eoaat>7  was  destroyed.  The  first  two  of  peac^  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
«Nnitri«>«  named  settled  the  elaima  againat  Stet«'8  of  Colombia  waa  signed,  in  which  prac- 
ttan,  but  Chile  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  tieally  every  question  involving  sovereign  rights 
claims  had  to  do  with  certain  land^  \v]\]rh  had  in  international  disputes,  except  those  which 
b»en  snbiiequeutly  ceded  by  Btdivia  to  Chile,  may  conllict  with  provisions  of  the  constitution 
Tbe  American  eovernment  proposed  arbitra-  of  eitlu-r  country,  may  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
tisa  Iqr  the  Hague  Tribunal,  but  thia  wa<  not  The  United  SUtes  is  preparing  a  protocol  sub- 
•deamed  by  the  Chilean  government,  wbleh  mitting  to  arbitration  the  claim  of  John  Celea* 
finally  con*»'nted.  ho  vt w  r.  to  refer  the  claims  tine  Lnndreau  against  Peru,  arising  out  of  con- 
to  the  good  offiets  of  KduHrd  VIT.,  King  of  Eng-  tracts  and  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
l«ad,  as  arbitrator.  On  tiie  Kings's  death  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  puaUO  that  had 
^iipate  araa  aubmitted  to  his  successor,  George  been  under  diRCURsion  since  1874. 
V.  la  August  acting  on  the  report  of  Lord  Eubopean  OtE.sTio'^s.  On  November  11, 
IVsart,  Tx)Td  Robson.  and  Mr.  Hurst,  whom  he  1912,  the  Hague  Trii  unal  rendered  a  dcciaiiOB 
d^gnated  to  study  tlw  case,  King  George  in  the  long-atandmg  indemnity  dispute  betWSMI 
fmeimsad  Ms  awardt  assigning  a  sum  abont  Tnrkegr  and  Russia^  dating  back  to  ths  war  of 
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1877-1878.  The  decisiun  was  favorable  to  Tur- 
key and  involved  the  question  of  additional  in- 
terest on  the  war  iudemnity.  The  Turko-ltal* 
Un  War  resulted  in  a  question  between  Italy  and 
France  relative  tn  the  seizure  of  the  French 
mail  steamers  Vnrthoffe  iind  Manouba  in  .lanu- 
ary.    On  March  «i,  it  was  agreed  to  leave 

the  matter  to  the  Hague  court  and  the  case 
comes  up  for  trial  in  March,  1013.  (Sec 
Fhancf,  History.)  The  stopping  of  the  'fa- 
vignano  at  about  the  same  time  cauMd  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which  re- 
ported in  iJuly  to  tiie  priocipats  a  decision 
which  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Hague  Court  in' 
oonneetion  with  the  other  case. 

PRfeSTDBKT  Tait  AS  A  PACinST.  Ttt  the  "vieiT 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  President  Tnft 
has  betju  more  than  a  mor«Ii/inj'  pUiloao- 
pher.  In  tlie  word^  of  its  organ,  The  Advo' 
cate  of  i'«ooe,  "be  lias  attempted  and  acGoni> 
pHshed  lerge  eonerele  fhingfa  for  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational  peace.  The  expan'^ion  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Tradp  Relations  has  been  not  only  a 
means  of  industrial  a(i\iuii>  Iml  of  inter- 
natiooal  goodwill.  Wiien  confronted  with  the 
aeule  situation  CTOwin);  out  of  the  question  of 
Japanese  competition  with  our  laborers  of  the 
Paeifie  States,  lie  not  only  avoided  the  'com- 
petition* by  means  of  a  treaty  with  Japan,  but 
doubled  our  exports  to  that  countrv  in  three 
yeaiSt  And  brightened  perceptibly  the  chances 
of  an  unlimited  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  By  influenciuff  American  banic- 
ers  to  participate  in  the  Hulcuang  loan,  and 
subserjuently  in  the  reform  of  Chinese  currency, 
the  friendsiiivi  of  China  for  tlic  I'ntied  StatCS 
was  promoted,  our  exports  to  that  country  in* 
creased  50  per  cent  in  two  years,  and  inter- 
national goodwill  increased  among  the  concert 
of  great  powers  in  China.  It  was  President 
Taft's  hand  that  preserved  the  independence  of 
Lilieria  and  bronelit  back  to  life  tlmt  interest- 
ing little  waif  it  nrs.  During  the  Taft  regime 
Venezuela  lias  sloughed  off  Castro  and  enjoyed  a 
fuller  measure  of  peace.  Zelaya  has  for* 
turtntely  hecn  deposed  in  Nicara^jiia  and  the 
Emery  claim  settled.  The  Alwp  case  has  been 
disposed  of  and  the  trouhle.s  of  a  generation 
with  Chile  ended.  American  leadership  has 
shown  Nicaragua  the  way  to  flnaneial  Integri^, 
and  Honduras  is  about  to  accept  our  guidance 
in  its  business  alTairs,  as  has  Santo  Domingo. 
The  boundary  dispute  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  has  been  settled  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  The  whole  Central 
American  situation  has  been  spared  further  en< 
eroaehments  of  Zelayalsm  by  our  goTemmenfs 
recent  stand  for  orderly  r  v,  rnment  in  t1iat 
section.  A  'United  States  of  Central  America' 
is  appreciably  nearer  because  of  the  Taft  policy 
of  Pan-American  friendship  and  gpodwili. 
President  Taft's  self-restraint  before  the  tur- 
moils of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  fiih^crvcd 
the  interests  of  40.000  of  our  people  residing  iu 
that  country  and  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
Christian  civilization.  In  conjunction  with 
Argentina  and  Brazil  he  has  been  able  to 
prevent  war  between  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo^ 
and  to  stop  the  onrush  of  civil  war  in  Hon- 
duras. War  in  Cuba  Iius  been  forestalled  by 
vigorous  warnings  from  our  goverimient.  The 
fisheries  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  dragging 
down  through  two  generations,  has  been  set- 
tled at  the  Hague.  The  Passanaquoddy  Bay 
dispute  has  been  arbitrated,  and  the  seal  I*  li 
eriea   disputes    between    our   country,  Great 


Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  have  at  last  been 
settled  without  a  hint  of  arms.  Three  tanta- 
lisiqg  cases  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  with 
Venesuela.  A  boundary  dispute  between  our 

country  and  Mexico  has  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mission. A  treaty  of  arbitration  covcrinij  an- 
cient pecuniary  claims  between  the  Cnited 
States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  ratified. 
The  Taft  administration  has  been  indefatigable 
in  promoting  the  International  Court  of  Prin 
ana  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice, the  former  a  suprem.  ,  < m  i  of  war  and  the 
latter  a  supreme  court  of  i>cace,  both  of  which 
are  all  but  established." 

IXTESSAIIONAL   OOKOBESS    OF   CKAMBEBS  Of 

OomiEBCE.  The  fifth  congress,  which  met  in 
Boston,  September  24-26,  1912.  and  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  500  foreign  delegates,  was 
in  some  aspects  converted  into  a  great  arbitra- 
tion congress.  A  thorough-going  resolution 
was  tSmA  by  the  president.  Mr.  Canon-Le- 
grand,  declaring  not  onlv  for  tire  lutrliest  pos- 
sible extension  of  international  arbitration  and 
the  pstablisliinent  of  the  court,  but  for  the 
union  of  nations  to  avert  the  atrocity  of  war, 
French,  English,  German,  and  American  voioes 
seconded  the  resolution;  and  when  it  was 
passed  amidst  tumultuous  applause,  all  present 
roRC  to  their  feet  in  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  many  aprang  to  their  chairs  and 
waved  their  hats.  The  meeting  was  regarded 
aa  hiffhiy  significant  and  as  a  most  important 
step  toward  the  promotion  of  coSperatton  be- 
tween the  jjreat  commercial  bodies  of  all  nati  r.^ 
and  as  advancing  the  cause  of  internal loiui 
peace. 

Univebsal  Peace  Coxobess.  The  nine- 
teenth congress  was  held  at  Geneva  September 
23  to  28.  In  point  of  numbers  it  compared 
favorably  with  most  of  the  preceding  sessions, 
the  enrollment  reachins;  aomcthing  over  500 
(270  delepfntes  and  tlte  rest  individual  mem- 
bers). Twenty  countries  were  represented* 
namely,  the  United  States.  Germany,  Fraiiee* 
Austria.  Bnssia,  Ttaly,  Spain.  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Hungary.  Norway.  Sweden.  Poland.  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  K-xypt.  There  were 
twenty-nine  delegates  from  the  Uoited  States. 
As  pointed  out  vy  the  Adweati  of  Pence,  **  the 
composition  of  the  congress,  the  si?;?  of  the  delf?- 
gations  from  the  European  countries,  and  tli« 
general  spirit  of  th,>  meetings  were  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  deep  and  growing  hold  which 
the  movement  is  taking  on  tne  Old  World.  The 
del^ates  were  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
serious  and  capable  men  and  women,  having  a 
clear  conception  of  t'  ^  rnnis  of  the  movement 
and  sincerely  and  courageously  consecrated  to 
their  realization.  In  this  aspect  of  it  the  con- 
gress impressed  us  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
ever  held.  The  devotion  and  courage  of  the 
European  pacifists  swrned  to  us  to  navo  boon 
deepened  and  intensified  by  the  discoiira;;int; 
e\  eiits  of  the  past  ye:i  r The  conj,'res9  did  its 
work,  as  heretofore,  through  committees  made 
\ip  of  representativeii  of  the  dilTerent  countriCMk 
Each  national  delegation  was  allowed  two  rep- 
resentatives on  each  of  the  committees.  These 

conitnittees  examined  in  advance  all  the  im- 
portant topics  on  tiie  program  and  presented 
resolutions  for  discussion  and  adoption.  The«e 
resolutions  covered  a  great  variety  of  subjecta 
and  made  an  extended  programme.  Ptomtnent  on 
t'lc  :iL'r?:rl;i  w^rr  the  Subjects  of  limitation  of 
armuucuts,  arbitration  treaties,  a  court  of  ar- 
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bitrml  jtutke.  tlte  UM  of  ainliipi  in  war*  tbe 
esforcenient  of  arMtral  awards,  the  eatues  of 

war,  conitncTcial  boycott  as  a  means  of  i)ri;- 
ventiug  wars,  pt-uc-t;  education,  propaganda 
vork,  and  a  niuiibor  of  questions  of  current 
mlitiet,  namely,  Al«aoe-Lorraij»e,  Tripoli  and 
Exypt.  There  was  considerable  cod- 
f.isioii  at  iiuinerons  i^essions  because  of  lUiirkcd 
u.JJvreii€ti  of  opinion  concerning  italian,  Mo- 
roccan, and  £g}-ptian  c^uestiona. 

The  SeveBtcenth.  Conference  of  the  inter- 
perlianentary  Union  was  held  at  Geneva,  Sep- 
temhfr  IS  U>  20  in  conjunction  with  the  PeaL>e 
Congress.  Ihe  enrollment  loaelieii  lliO.  In 
former  com«-rencis  tlie  uttiMulance  lias  been 
tkree  or  four  times  that  number.  Ihcre  wero 
ealy  lour  repreeentatives  from  tlie  United 
States  group,  namely,  Senator  T.  K.  ilur* 
ion,  Congressman  Richard  Bartholdt,  Frank 
riuTnUy.  anil  \\  illiam  D.  11  Ainey,  as  against 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  other  years.  The  absence 
of  the  Italian  representatives,  because  of  the. 
vir  in  Tripoli,  alio  contributed  seriously  to  tbe 
icdnetiott  of  nmnbers.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
the  men  pre  -  ijt  ^vrrr  very  largely  those  who 
are  doing  the  rcai  work  of  the  Union  in  the 
different  countries.  Th^  li-i  usisionr^  dealt  di- 
neUy  with  the  phases  of  the  movement  for 
lihVk  the  Union  has  meet  stood-^-arbitration 
tr  itit?,  the  court  of  arbitral  justice,  limita« 
t;un  t'f  arinainent-i.  An  effort  Was  made  tO 
widen  the  !-<-oi>e  of  tlic  labors  of  the  T'nion,  and 
It  is  probable  that  international  reiattunii  gen- 
crailf  will  hereafter  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gmune.  Dr.  A.  Gobat,  for  years  the  executive 
Ncretary,  a  delegate  f^tMn  Swi&erhind,  served 
Hi  acting  pref.iiient. 

The  Wobi-d  Coxfekenlks  roB  Peomotino 
CoxcoKD  Between  All  UiviaoNS  or  Mankind 
(Q.  Spiller,  63  South  UUl  Park,  London,  N.  W., 
atereury)  has  issued  a  statement  deelarintf 
among  other  matters  that  the  present  national 
congre**  secretariats  and  committees  are  rc- 
qarsted  to  continue  to  act,  and  will  be,  if  pos- 
•tt»Ie,  extended  to  all  countries;  the  national 
tad  local  secretariats  and  committees  should 
fncoiirnsre  thpir  povernment,  municipalities,  as- 
Kiciat.oii-,  ami  clubs,  etc.,  to  admit  no  discrimi- 
ratis  n  <»n  the  jrround  of  race  and  color;  they 
should  organize  annually  one  national  and 
■say  local  inter-racial  conferences  or  public 
■Ntings:  thev  should  approach  ministers  of  edu- 
ettion.  and  other  cabinent  ministers  aahsldisin|( 
•  lui .itioti.  to  permeate  the  teaching  with  racial 
tuikoid;  they  should  endeavor  to  win  over  the 
churches  and  other  humanitarian  or^'nnizationa 
to  tW  cause  of  inter-racial  amity,  and  induce 
ll»  to  arranfte  for  reipitar  annual  addresses 
on  the  subject ;  thry  should  collect  for  the  cen- 
tral executive  an  album  containing  at  least 
loo  photographs  of  educated  men  and  women  of 
tfifir  country  or  people. 

Thc  Co^rcnress  or  Jurists  provided  for  at  the 
Tbird  International  American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Aitsn'^t  2.*?.  1906,  composed  of 
>  tj"  repre->cntative  fr  ini  .  ach  of  the  si;rnatory 
lUitei  fur  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  draft  of 
a  code  of  public  international  law  and  a  draft 
a  code  of  private  international  law  to  regu- 
Itte  the  rrlstfons  between  American  nations 
-la'  helil  in  V/v  de  Janeiro,  June  26,  1912. 
ThtTt  were  present  delegates  from  fourteen 
lislM.  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa  of  Brazil  was 
dMncn  permanent  president.  A  committee  on 
pcnunent  rsgnta^ioaa  reported  that  in  view  of 
the  aagnitmle  nad  dlfienltgr  of  the  task,  the 


attempt  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  adoption 
of  codes  was  impractical,  but  agreed  to  reeom- 

rnend  t!ie  appointment  of  two  special  commit- 
tees rej>pectively  to  report  drafts  on  extradition 
and  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments*  The 
draft  prepared  bj  the  first  committee  w^  np- 
proved,  but  there  was  disagreement  as  to  the 
aeeond.  The  congress  then  provided  for  six 
sub-committ^M:s  to  prcpure  cotles,  four  dealing 
witli  public  international  law  and  two  with 
private  international  law,  and  to  meet  again 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June,  1914,  to  hear  the  re- 
ports of  these  committees. 

The  Eiglileenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference on  international  .■\rbitration  was  held 
May  15-17  with  President  Nicholas  .Murray  But- 
ler aa  chairman.  The  brternational  delegates 
were  especially  numerous.  The  founder  of 
these  conferences,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  died  iu 
November,  1912,  at  Kedlands,  Cal.,  in  his 
eiglity-lifth  year.  Under  his  thoughtful  and  ef- 
fective leadership  these  ooufereness  have  exer- 
cised a  wide  tnfluenee  on  the  movement  foe  in* 
temational  arbitration  sdid  Jnatlca.  In  the 
judfrment  of  competent  observers  DO  OUc  man 
in  his  (^'eneratiou  accomplished  more  for  it,  Ue 
lived  to  see  the  principle  of  arbitration  well 
established.  The  conferences  vrill  be  continued 
by  bis  brother  and  coadjutor,  Baniel  Smiley. 

The  Amkxican  Association  for  Intrb.na- 
no.NAi.  Conciliation  (407  Wcat  U7th  street 
New  York  t'ity)  has  issued  the  following  leaf 
lets  during  lit  12:  Special  Bulletin:  *'  War  Prac- 
tically Preventable,  and  Agreements  for  L'niver 
sal  Peace,"  by  Rev.  Michael  Clune,  June,  1912; 
"The  International  Mind,"  opening  address  at 
the  T.akc  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  June, 
1912;  "The  Irrationality  of  War.  On  Science 
as  an  Blement  in  the  Developing  of  Interna- 
tional Ckwd  Will  and  Understanding,"  by  Sir 
Oliver  I.o<lire,  .Inly,  1012;  "The  Interest  of  the 
Wage-earner  in  the  Present  StatiH  of  tlie  Peace 
Movement":  address  delivered  at  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
by  Charles  Patrick  Neili,  August,  1912;  "The 
Relation  of  Social  Theory  to  Public  Policy."  by 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  September,  1912;  "The 
Double  Standard  in  Re^jard  to  Fighting,"  by 
George  M.  Stratton,  October,  1912;  '"As  to  Two 
Battleships,"  contributions  to  the  debate  upon 
the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Reprmentatives,  November,  1012;  "The  Cos- 
mopolitan riuh  Movement,"  hy  Louis  P.  Loeh- 
ner,  D«^cemlK>r,  1912;  "The  Spirit  of  Self-Gov- 
ernment:"  address  delivered  at  the  144th  Anni- 
vcraaty  Banquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  by  Eiibu  Root.  Jana* 
ary,  IHIS.  A  small  edition  of  a  monthly  hrhli- 
o^ruphy  of  articles  having  to  do  with  interna- 
tional matters  has  al.ao  been  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  libraries,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. 

I.«aflets  issued  previously  included  papers  by 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  George 
Trumbull  Ladd.  Elihu  Root,  Barrett  Wendell, 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Seth  Ix>w.  WMIliam  James, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Fbilander  C.  Knox.  Pope  Pius 
X.,  Heinrich  lAmmasch,  Norman  Angell*  and 
others. 

The  Worlo  Peace  ForxDATiON  (formerly  the 
Internatiunal  School  of  Peace).  290  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  has  issued  tlie  following 
pamphlets  during  1912:  No.  4,  part  "  Con- 
oeming  Sea  FOwer."  by  David  Starr  Jordan; 
part  n.,  **  Heroes  of  Peaee,"  by  Edwin  D.  Head;- 
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part  IIL,    InteiuatkmAl  Good  Will  as  a  Sub-  of  the  ClwrdM*  of  Chriat  in  America,  «t  its 

•titata  for  AnnicB  nad  Navies/'  by  Wiiliam  C  qnadramiiml  oooferenoe  in  Ghkago,  Deeenber 

Gannett.    No.  .',  part  1,  "The  Drain  of  Arma-  adoptwl  the  folluwing  plank,  submittwi  by  Rev. 

ments,"  by  Arthur  W.  Allen;   part  II.,  "The  Charles  K.  iicals,  Field  Secretary  ul  the  Ameri- 

Trsitli   About  Japan."  by  John  G.  De  Forest;  can  Peace  Society:     "The   Council  favors  ili 

Sart  III.,  "The  Coamic  Koots  of  Love,"  by  Uetuy  organization   of    a   church   peace   league  m 

L  Simmons;  put  IV.,  '*  World  Scouts,''  by  Al-  America,    the    annual  observaace    of  pesce 

bcrt  Jay  Nock;  part  V.,  "The  Right  and  Wrong  Sunday  by  rhr  rhurchcs,  and  the  memorialiting 

of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  by  Charles  F.  Dole,  of  the  'Ihud  liaRue  Conference  in  belialf  of 

No.  C,  part  i.,  "  TliO  World  Peace  Foundation:  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  in- 

Its  Present  Activities";  part  II.,  "  Neutraliza-  ternational  justice  and  the  adoption  of  such 

thNt:  America's  Opportunity,"  by  Erring  Wins-  other  measures  as  shall  render  war  unneees- 

low}  part  III.,  "  William  I«  Stead  and  His  ganr  and  impossible.    It  calls  upon  ChriitiMi 

P«Bee  Message,"  by  James  A.  MaedoiiBld;  part  nieii  and  women  to  unite  in  a  demand  that  the 

IV.,  "Educational  Organizations  Promotins  In-  t(;uhiiij,'  <iiT   ^irit  <  f  .Tesus  be  applied  in  inter- 

ternational  Friendship,"  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead;  natioiKtl  n  l  iti  n^  U\  mir  national  Congress  and 

part  v.,  "Revised  List  of  Arbitration  Treaties,"  D^r  in  rL in  I'll  I  1)]'  S  t  ;i  t  r . 

oompiled  bv  Denys  P.  Mjara.  Ho,  J.  part  I.,  ABBITBATION  AJKD  CSONCIIilATIOlI, 

"Heroea  of  the  Sea."  !>y  W.  H.  Tna!ekeraT:  Industrial.   Tt  has  come  to  be  generally  ree- 

part  II.,  "The  Forces  that  Mike  for  Peace,"  by  ognized  that  more  efficit 't  moans  of  insuring 

William  J.  Bryan.    A  full  report  of  the  aetivi-  industrial   peace   must    kH>   developed    in  the 

ties  of  the  Foundation  waa  publiabed  in  July  at  -tJnited  States  and  Great  Briuin  and  on  the 

No.  6,  part  L    continent  of  Europe.  Various  plans  are  in 

Tra  Aamioay  aocttir  VOB  Jotwial  Set^  vogue  designed  fo  achieve  this  end,  ineluding 

TUCMENT  OF  iRTBUfATlOXAL  JHSPUTES  held  its  trade  agreetnents,  various  forms  of  arbitration 

third  annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C,  g^„^  conciliation  through  reprcsenUtives  of  both 

December   20-21,    ]'JV2.    The    first    conference  ngptjea  or  throuch  government  officials,  prfiiit 

t  Washington,  1910)  was  devoted  to  the  subject  ^,,|n-  and  welfare  work.   The  necessity  for 

of  the  advanUges  of,  and  the  best  way  to  se-  continued  fndustrial  peace  fnereases  with  the 

m,  a  true  international  ooort  of   lustiw.  grouping  complexity  of  economic  life.   The  in 

The  second  oonfnwee  was  deroted  largely  to  the  ^reasing  division  of  labor  invoh 


Ives  an  increase 


momentous  oucstion  of  tlv  pr  oceed  arbitration  mutual  dependence.    The  welfare  of  the  pub 

treaties  with  Great  BnUin  and  France,  and  ,5^       ^        ^^j^,  j^,^        „ore  to  rest  not 

at  the  third  conference  the  general  subject  of  ,     •      varioos  ferms  of  public  aerviee 

an  international  MUrt  and  the  essentials  of  the  u;  '    but  ever  upon  an  increasing  number 

law  to  he  annlied  therein  were  considered,  as  manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricultural  p.ir- 

was  al^r.  (Ii^  subject  of  the  wnctions  of  inter-  gy.jg    Moreover,  with    the    increase   of  rla^ 

national  law.    Hovernor  Baldwin  of  Connecti-  eonsciousness  in  the  laboring  population,  accom- 

cut   presided.    The   Society  during   1912,   pub-  -  -        "r   .                       c  r  ... 
lisbed                          ~         -   .  ^ 
Arbitre 
France, 

J?l^cl''Treah"e";^'Tro';rer  F-'To^hePfM;;:  j^Ku if  tsi 

1912);  "The  International  C.rand  Jury."  by  f'"*'*"*'*'  **•  P«^*  "V-7„„ 
William  1.  Hull  (  August,  1912);  "  The  Court        ^'^^^  ot  the  necessary  opposition  bet«;ee„ 
of  Arbitral  Justice."  by  James  Brown  Scott        interests  of  employer  and  en.ploveo  The 

TV.  Fourth  Central  American  rnnfrrrnrr  was  with  every  increase  of  wages  orshprtening 
held  at  Managua.  Nicaragua,  Janaarv  1-20,  «  «»"•;■♦  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  that 
1912,  with  representatives  from  Co.ti  Rica,  f*'^  public  interest  predominates  over  the  in- 
Salvador.  Gautemala.  Honduras,  and  Nica-  terest  of  either  employer  or  einployo.^  ha.  been 
ragua  present  The  Pnn-Ameriean  B„ite#in  ^'^/^b'  «ccppt«;d  that  both  tli.;  la 
irlves  as  the  purpose  of  these  annual  conferences  °l  P"blic  opinion  to  effect 

'^to  consider  the  most  efHcient  and  proper  reoaonable  agreements  much  more  frequently 
means  of  brinL'intr  uniformity  in  the  economic  ^^^^  heretofore.  Appeal  must  be  made  not  to 
and  fiscal  interests  of  Central  America."  ^o'"''^'         to  the  sense  of  jusfiee  nf  the  cofti- 

Tbe  Fourth  American  National  Peace  Con-  ni'""t.v.  The  tendenev  of  thought  therefore  is 
gresa  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  May  1,  2,  3,  under  toward  either  some  form  of  compulsory  nrbi- 
the  auspices  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of  tration  enforced  by  the  political  sovereign  or 
tliat  cilv     'Hm   preceding  conjzresHes  have  been  '""^^  if  public  investipntion  with  reliance 

held  as  follows;  New  York,  1907;  Chicafro,  ^P""  pnldic  opinion  to  compel  the  disputants 
1909;  Baltimore,  1911.  accept  tlie  judgment  of  impartial  arbitrators, 

1^  IrstitOTB  or  IlffTSBlf ATIOlf  AL  Law  held  an  Compulsory  arbitration  has  met  with  consid- 
annnal  session  at  Christlanis,  Norway,  August  erable  suceess  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
24-31.  W^2.  A  proposal  was  made  by  Alejandro  Cfmipulsory  invcfitipntinn  by  an  impartial  board 
and  James  Hrown  .Scott  to  establish  an  Aroeri-  whose  findinfrs  are  enforced  by  public  opinion 
can  Institute  of  International  Law.  is  embodied  in  the  Canadian  Trades  Disputes 

Tbb  Axsbican  SocISTT  or  IlftniVATIOifAL  Investigation  act.  A  similar  law  has  been  en> 
Law  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Wash-  aet«»d  in  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  the  Roaton 
injrtnn  April  26-27.  The  programme  was  de-  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  December  took  stepa 
voted  to  the  organization  and  jircKedure  for  toward  secttrine  the  enactment  of  such  n  law 
the  Third  TTague  Conference  whicti  is  to  meet  on  in  Mit  -  n  I  i-^etts.  An  inquiry  by  the  Hritish 
or  abou^  1915.  The  Honorable  Elihu  Root  pre-  board  of  trade  showed  that  European  coun- 
•ided.  tries  are  now  endeavoring  to  prohibit  atrtlcas 

Chubcb  Pbaci  Lkaaub.  The  federal  eonncU  Ui  the  public  utilities  or  in  the  public  aenrkei. 
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Tbr  Cloak  amd  Suit  IXDOsnt.  One  of  tli« 
aoat  unique  fonm  of  trade  sfreement  yet  ef* 

fttteil  in  this  country  in  that  which  fnllnwpl 
I'ut  great  strike  in  the  ladies'  garment  indu.ntrj 
of  New  York  City.  This  industrv  includes 
about  2000  cstobiiftbinents  employing  60,000 
«orket«  and  repreMotiag  $40,000,000  of  eapi- 
tal;  its  annual  output  appr  \--riiat.  ?  i?>^50,0O0,- 
000.  Under  the  agreement  etiectcd  between  the 
associated  employers  and  the  workers'  union 
ooi  ooIt  haa  peace  been  preserved,  but  oondi' 
tioBs  of  workera  have  steadily  improved.  The 
union  is  definitely  recognijw'd  and  preference  is 
given  it*  members,  thougli  the  cloRed  shop  is 
not  maintain«»d.  This  agreement  provided  for 
a  grieranoe  board  of  five  representatives  of  the 
cBpfoyers'  aaaoeiation  and  five  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  Tliia 
meets  weekly  to  settle  all  disputes  as  to  wages 
ind  hours.  Appeal  may  be  made  from  this 
board  to  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration  of 
three  prominent  citizens.  In  addition  tlmre  is 
a  joint  board  of  aanitary  control  with  repre- 
tentatives  of  the  employer,  the  employed,  and 
the  public.  Tliis  board  has  greatly  reduced  the 
danger  irom  fire,  has  aboiiiihed  basement  shops 
and  is  steadily  raising  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  tbe  establbhmenta.  ^  the  fall  of  1912. 
H9  sliopa  had  been  oertiffcated  fta  meeting  all 
of  2S  condition.'*  laid  down  by  the  board.  In 
iMiUua  a  campaign  of  education  by  bulletina 
and  lectures  with  reference  to  sanitary  eondi- 
tioBs  is  carried  on.   See  Stukks. 

SaiLWAT  SROTNEEas.  Lnt*  in  1011  the  engi> 
neers  of  fifty-two  eastern  railroads,  numbering 
itkiut  30,000,  made  a  demand  for  increased  pay, 
unifurni  classification  of  service,  and  uniform 
vorkiag  rules.  Their  demand  being  refused  a 
itfcffCBdmn  wttt  held  in  January  which  showed 
93  per  cent,  of  the  men  ready  to  strike.  Through 
the  intervention  of  the  commissioners,  Neill 
arj.j  Krin[»p.  under  the  F'rdrnan  act,  the  dispute 
submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  com- 

rd  of  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  Charles 
Van  Uise,  president  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
lity,  Albert  Shaw,  of  New  York,  Frederick  W. 
Jad«on,  of  St.  I^>uis.  Otto  M.  Eidlitr,  of  New 
York,  Daniel  Wiilard.  president  of  the  Balti- 
■ore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  P.  S.  Morrissey, 
representing  tbe  railway  engineers*  This  board 
btgan  hearings  in  July  and  rendered  its  deci- 
lion  in  November.  The  awftrd  dated  back  to 
Mar  1,  sLud  ho\d»  until  May  1,  I0I3.  Advances 
in  pay  were  granted,  but  not  as  extensive  as 
tlw  men  demanded.  The  total  annual  inereaae 
ia  the  engineer's  wages  of  all  the  roads  wss 
«timate.l  to  l>e  augmented  by  something  over 
12,000,000,  whereas  the  original  demands  would 
kave  made  a  total  increase  of  over  $7,000,000. 
The  larger  and  better  roads  were  little  affected, 
hot  en  some  small  roads  very  eztensire  cbanget 
were  made.  The  arbitration  board  reported  in 
favor  of  a  compul.sory  adjustment  of  disputes  on 
pablic  utilities  i  }  States  or  national  wage  com- 
■iariofls  because  of  the  fundamental  importance 
«f  tfatse  industries  to  the  welfare  of  all  per^ 
tons  and  all  other  industries.  Mr.  \forri8seT 
did  not  asfM>nt  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  hoard 
U'-au-f-  in  his  view  they  were  based  on  unreli- 
»bk  Btatiistics  and  because  he  objected  to  tbe 
principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  This  was 
Wieved  to  be  the  most  important  case  of  indus- 
tHsl  arbitration  from  the  viewpoint  of  public 
'^(-Ifarc   since   i'm'  r.ial   strike  of  1002. 

lite  railroads  involved  operate  40  per  oentk  0^ 


the  total  mileage  in  the  United  States,  cover- 
ing the  ar«i  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  Vir*- 

ginia. 

Xu  May  the  firemen  of  these  same  roads  put 
forward  a  demand  for  increased  wages,  for 
new  rules  as  to  hours  and  overtime,  and  for 
estra  firemen  on  freight  locowotives.  Their 

demands  were  modified  on  December  18  to  in- 
clude extra  firemen  on  only  2000  engines. 
Moreover,  they  preferred  to  arbitrate  under  the 
Erdman  act  rather  than  strike. 

AKTHBAcms  Mnvmm.  The  superiority  of 
conciliatory  methods  to  open  hostility  in  effect- 
ing trade  agreements  was  forcibly  illustrated 
b}'  tlie  work  of  the  anthracite  conciliation  board. 
This  board  was  established  by  the  commission 
which  settled  the  strike  of  1912.  It  is  com- 
posed of  six  members,  three  representing  each 
side.  An  award  by  majority  is  final.  In  case 
of  the  tie  a  federal  circuit  judge  acts  as  um- 
pire. This  has  brought  about  tbree  successive 
agreements  of  three  years  each,  the  last  expir- 
ing April  1,  1»12.  (It  also  deals  with  grlev- 
anoee.  During  the  first  three  jrcars  it  dealt 
with  145  grievances  and  in  thr  years  1006-12 
with  48.  Altogether  25  cases  were  referred  to 
the  umpire.  -The  agreement  provides  that  no 
strike  or  lockout  shsll  be  declared  during  the 
deliberation  of  the  hoard,  hut  this  rule  has  not 
been  rigidly  observed.  Early  in  the  year  efforts 
were  made  to  effect  a  new  agreement.  The 
anthracite  minfrs,  numbering  about  175,000, 
demanded  a  20  per  cent,  increase  of  wages^  a 
one-year  eoutraet,  a  minimum  scale  of  9S.iH> 
per  day  for  miners  and  $2.75  per  day  for  labor- 
ers, and  minor  concessions.  The  coal  operators 
refused.  Agreement  was  finally  reached  early 
in  May  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  oent.  increase 
ia  wages,  hut  with  the  abolition  of  the  sliding 
Bcale  whereby  wages  were  correlated  with 
prices;  the  net  gain  to  the  miners  was  about 
5Vj  per  c€-nt.  Though  the  miners  at  first  re- 
fused to  accept  this  agreement  and  there  was 
some  rioting  and  mob  violence  leading  to  three 
deatba  at  the  bands  of  the  State  constabulary, 
nevertheless  their  convention  May  14  assented, 
largely  because  the  union  membership  had  fallen 
to  ItiBn  thau  30,000  and  union  funds  amounted 
to  less  than  $200,000.  The  settlement  was  at 
once  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  coal  of  26  cents  per  ton.  This  increase 
wotild  net  the  companies  over  and  above  the  in- 
crease of  wages  aa  amount  estimated  at  $4,000,- 
000  U)  $6.00(I,0<X)  a  year.  This  occasioned  uni- 
versal public  objection  •  and  caused  investiga- 
tions to  he  begun  by  many  public  authorities 
all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  in- 
eluding  the  United  States  district-attorney  for 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  similar  cessation  of  work  in 
bituminoUB  mining  in  April,  mors  than  2,000,- 
000  men  being  idle.  Adjustment  of  demands 
was  made  by  conciliatory  methods,  ait  increase 
of  five  cents  per  ton  being  given. 

Cakaoa.  The  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion act  of  1207  has  gained  in  favor.  Growing 
out  of  a  coal  strike  it  was  made  to  include 
not  only  mines  but  steam  and  electric  rail- 
ways, steamships,  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines,  and  lighting  and  power  works.  The  act 
requires  that  hefbve  a  etrilce  or  lockout  investi- 
gation mnnt  he  made  by  a  board  to  which  each 
side  n;'p  luta  one  member,  these  two  choosing 
a  (iiairrn.in.  In  case  of  isn^'reement  the  gov- 
ernment appointa  the  chairman.   Tliia  bwird 
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tries  conciliation  first;  if  this  fails  it  inv«sti< 
gates  and  publishes  the  facts  and  its  deeisioiM. 
Public  opinion  is  rtlied  on  for  oiiforcement,  the 
disputants  having  legal  right  to  cease  oper- 
ations. In  more  than  live  yiarg  up  to  Decem- 
ber titere  had  been  132  boards,  of  wbieh  63 
in  rnilwaye  and  40  in  mining.  There  had 
resulted  only  15  strikes,  only  4  of  which  were 
on  railways.  The  act  has  thus  been  of  great 
service  to  employers,  employees,  and  the  public. 

AuBXBALasiA.  The  states  of  the  Australian 
Oomnionwealth  and  New  Zealand  have  thus  far 

been  mo.«t  yuwCRsful  in  dealing  w  ith  trdlic  dis- 
putes. They  have  developed  two  nicthoJa.  One 
of  these  involves  the  use  of  wage  boards  and 
the  other  a  resort  to  industrial  oourts.  These 
two  histitittions  are  combined  also.  The  Aus- 
tralian legislation  iesignpd  not  only  to  pre- 
serve peace,  but  also  to  juoveiit  sweating,  by 
the  establishment  of  i  f  ur  and  reasonable  level 
of  wages.  (See  Mi^tmuK  Wage.)  Therefore 
collective  bargaininj^  Is  eneouraged;  this  has 
led  in  Xew  South  Wales  to  the  legal  incorpora- 
tion of  unions  under  prt-Hcribcd  conditions  im- 
posing legal  responsibility  ou  their  funds.  In 
deed  as  a  rule  preference'  is  given  to  the  trade 
union  because  of  its  importance  in  enforcing 
eolleetiTe  responsibility.  In  Kcw  Zealand 
eases  are  taken  up  first  by  boards  of  concilia 
tion,  from  which  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Industrial  Court.  Similarly  in  Victoria  appeals 
may  be  made  from  wage  boards  to  the  Court 
of  Industrial  Appeals.  Court  decrees  have 
sometimes  been  rafareed  by  criminal  processes, 
but  usually  the  imposition  of  a  fine  is  the  pen- 
alty. It  m  reported  that  bO  per  cent*  of  such 
fines  are  collected.  jThe  emplojers  who  at  first 
were  opposed  have  come  ouite  eeneralty  to  ap- 

tirovo  this  legislation.  On  ^e  other  hand 
abor  has  for  ppveral  years  manifested  dia<*on- 
tent  with  it.  probably  becanse  the  gains  in 
Wages  and  conditions  in  recent  years  have  been 
very  small  as  compared  with*  earlier  years. 
IMsoontcnt  is  especially  marked  where  unions 
are  strongest  It  is  claimed  that  tlicse  acts 
have  prevented  tlie  losses  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs for  both  einplo.\erB  and  employees;  the 
unneoesaary  and  often  cruel  sufferings  of 
womstt  and  children  of  strikers}  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  sickness,  eriine^  and  poverty 
among  unskilled  workers. 

ARBTTCKLE,  John.  An  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  died  March  27,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland  In  1838  and  was  brought 
to  the  United  Stat«^3  hy  ^is  parents  when  he 
was  still  a  child,  llis  tuucatioii  was  obtained 
in  the  pnlilic  schools  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where 
his  family  had  settled.  In  1871  he  removed  to 
New  York  City,  where  with  his  brother,  Charles, 
he  established  the  firm  of  Arbitcklp  T^rothers. 
The  specialty  of  the  house  wan  at  first  coffee 
sold  in  packages,  and  a  large  business  was  soon 
built  up.  Shortly  afterwards  John  Arbuckle 
eeneeivcid  the  idea  of  selliny  sugar  In  the  same 
manner  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
late  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  by  whicli  tlie  latter 
was  to  jirovido  hugar.  Sucli  a  large  buHincs*a 
was  built  up  by  retailing  sugar  in  this  manner 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  de- 
cided to  enter  into  the  business  itself  and  re- 
fused to  supply  it  to  Mr.  Arbuckle.  The  latter 
thereupin  began  refining  raw  sugar  and  tliis 
precipitated  a  bitter  light  with  the  sugar  trust 
which  continued  for  many  yctars.  In  order  tO 
injore  the  Arbuckle  coffee  business  the  sugar 


trust  began  selling  coffee  in  pseksges.  In  1001 
a  compromise  was  arrived  st,  and  while  Mr. 

Arbuckle  remained  in  the  buisiness  of  selling 
sugar,  the  sugar  trust  gave  up  tiie  busine.HS  of 
selling  coffee.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost 
sugar  makers  of  the  United  States  and  was 
perhaps  the  best-known  eofl'ee  merehant  engaged 
in  business.  In  his  later  years  he  became  much 
interested  in  f)hiIanthropic  work  and  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  making  life  easier  for  the 
working  girl.  A  farm  of  800  acres  at  ^ew 
Paltz,  K.  Y.,  was  used  to  give  tired  men  and 
women  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  outdoor 
work.  In  addition  to  his  sugar  and  cotree  enter 
prises  he  was  engaged  in  the  wrecking  business 
and  spent  many  years  iu  working  on  a  system 
for  floating  sunken  ships.  He  put  into  snoeess- 
ful  operation  a  scheme  for  raising  sunken  ves- 
sels and  driving  out  water  by  compressed  air. 
Among  the  vessels  which  In  r,i:s'  il  t  "lis  pl.in 
were  the  United  Stutea  cruiser  Yankee  and  the 
United  States  collier  Kero.  John  Arbuckle  'a 
said  to  have  left  a  fortune  of  at  least 
820,000.000. 

ARCH^OLOGTCAL  INSTITT7TE  OF 
AMERICA.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  in- 
stitute was  held  at  (iranviile,  O.,  December 
26-31,  1912.  The  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological    Association    was    held    in  eon- 

i*  unction  with  it.  In  his  report,  President 
^rancis  W.  Kelsey  gave  a  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  the  institute  since  l!'02.  lie  Bugj^cst  the 
formation  of  a  Ctmimittee  on  li^gyptian  Archa;- 
ology  to  coordinate  with  the  existing  Commit- 
tee on  Medieval  and  Beaaissanc^  Studies.  He 
also  suggested  the  Investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility oi  procuring  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  an  American  tichool  in  Peking,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  on  museums,  consisting 
of  experts  who  will  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  render  assistance  to  affiliated  societies 
in  thig  part  of  their  work.  The  council  of  the 
institute  took  favorable  action  on  all  these  sug- 
gestions. On  December  Al,  the  absorption  of 
the  School  of  L'laHsical  Studies  in  Rome  with 
the  .\merican  Academy  became  complete  and 
the  achool  passed  finally  out  of  its  subordinate 
relation  to  the  institute.  The  movement  to 
procure  ctnlowment  for  the  school  in  Jerusalem 
made  nixch  progrcHu  during  tlie  vear  as  to  in- 
dicate that  the  institute  will  be  relieved  of 
further  expense.  During  1912  the  demand 
came  to  the  institute  for  several  series  of  ex- 
tension courses  of  lectures  on  arclKcolDgjcal 
subjects,  and  tlie  succeftfi  of  these  courses  Was 
so  g^reat  that  ten  similar  courses  have  been 
arrangeii  for  1013.  Harry  L,  Wilson,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  institute. 

ABCH.£OLOGY.  Syria  and  Palestixe. 
To  the  south  of  the  "  .-Street  called  Straight " 
in  Damascus  a  series  of  streets  forming  eon- 
oeatrie  semicircles  has  been  found,  which  Is 
supposed  to^have  enclosed  the  site  of  n  theatre 
of  Roman  times.  The  houses  within  the  semi- 
circles are  constructed  on  the  toji  and  sides 
of  a  great  pile  of  rubbish.  Among  other  dis- 
coveries made  upon  this  site  is  to  be  mentioned 
that  of  a  complete  piece  of  the  outer  wall  of 
an  ancient  temple.  The  wall  Is  well  preserved 
throughout  its  fifty  feet  of  length  and  varies 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
An  inscription  connected  with  th»  temple  nas 
been  recovered;  it  mentions  two  men,  Mene- 
doros  and  Zenonos,  as  Stewards  of  the  tsmole 
•ad  is  dated  in  the  year  840  A.  H.  For  sonit 
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r«ii>un  {ho  name  of  Di  u  li  (i.ni  bus  been  '  i.i^i  l 
from  tbe  text  of  the  in^cnpti  DH.  Near  Marash, 
ia  BOrtllttll  Syria,  Garstiin^^  .  discovered  A 
fofil  ttonmoent  ol  tbe  liittttea.  This  monu- 
ment is  a  slab  of  dolerite  in  height,  by 
t'tim.  in  breadth,  hy  ..'Mm.  in  thieknetss,  and  it 
t«jira  uixat  the  face  uf  it  iu  relief  a  man  clad 
in  the  Hittite  costume  ond  holding  a  triangu- 
lar shaped  bow  against  bis  shoulder.  The  lig- 
m  is  posed  upon  the  back  of  an  animal  with 
a  short  tail,  .while  above  tlie  figure  is  a  winged 
rosette,  a  sign  of  ro\a\  rank.  The  njonument 
iatts  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  The  same 
scholar,  Garstan^,  has  finished  his  search  of 
tbe  site  of  Sakhtje  Gensi.  By  iising  sectional 
cuttings  it  baa  been  poaaible.  to  ahow  tbat  tba 
itnta  penetrated  date  from  the  XVinth.  to  the 
XXVItli.  dynasties  of  Ej»ypt.  This  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  determination  of  Hittite  cbro- 
oologv.  In  tlie  course  of  the  work  on  this  site 
tbe  icnple  and  aeveral  Hittite  homes  were 
fbond. 

Ei^\'TT.  Work  on  tbe  p^reat  rook-cut  temple 
of  Atm-Siinbf  1  was  brou<;}it  to  a  ob)se  h^^t  sea- 
son. In  tbe  cour.se  of  clearinfj  away  tlie  sand 
friKD  tbe  front  of  the  entrance  a  wide  terrace 
vas  broogbt  to  view,  whereon  was  discovered 
a  eaiall  temple  in  which  stood  an  altar  having 
two  obelisks  in  front  of  it  and  a  shrine  beside 
It.  Tlie  !>brine  contained  a  scaralurus  and  an 
ape,  while  upon  tiie  altar  were  four  more  apes. 
Aeron  tbe  whole  breadth  of  tbe  terrace  was 
diMovered  a  wvw  of  statnsB  coaalsting  of  flg> 
arts  of  the  pbaraoh  alternating  witii  those  of 
'.to  sacred  hawk  of  tbe  sun.  These  statues 
id  III;.'  as  fttandards  emphasize  tremendously  the 
Mw-  'if  liic  preat  rock-cut  colossi  of  the  fagade 
of  tbe  temple.  The  colossi  themselves  bave 
Wn  repaired  by  driving  liquid  cement  into 
ll>e  fissures  whicb  time  has  caused  in  them. 

At  Abydos  the  Kf^j'ptian  Exploration  Fund 
is  continuing  its  work.  At  present  the  Osi- 
reiori,  tiie  underground  temple  devoted  to  the 
nrgkricis  of  Osiris,  has  received  the  most  at- 
IntioB,  where  the  seeret  entrance  to  the  build- 
«t  is  being  sougbt.  During  tbe  campaign  a 
previously  uii(ii>tnrlK'd  (firnb  was  openccb  It 
Vas  built  of  unbaked  bricks  and  duted  from 
Komsn  times.  In  it  were  twelve  sandstone 
larcophagi,  each  containtog  a  mummy  with  the 
Hue  and  gold  painting  npon  the  wrappings 
Itili  frcsb.  In  another  place  was  discnvcred  a 
Xlltli.  dynai*ty  burial  wherein  was  a  woman's 
♦kflitnn  -with  bracelets  of  cowry  hIicUs  and 
cameban  beads  and  a  ring  with  five  scarabs. 
Xear  by  lay  a  silveir  nose  Ting,  ornaments  of 
•kell,  glass  beads,  and  copper,  and  iron  rings, 
la  addition  to  aecomplishing  this  work  Naville, 
*ho  is  in  cbnr;;e  of  the  excavations,  partially 
Ba^rthed  a  mastaba  behind  the  temple  of  Seti. 
Its  walls,  of  carefulh  joined  blocks  of  quart- 
latt,  are  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  thickneas,  and 
tm  stRieture  dates,  so  the  exenvator  thinka, 
Wore  the  reign  of  Menaptah.  in  wbosic  reign 
it  wa«  previnusly  sujijjosed  to  belong.  It  is 
that  tbe  buibiing  mty  proTo  to  be  tha 
kejfeadary  tomb  of  Osiris. 

Some  thirty-five  mile*  to  the  south  of  Cairo 
••ar  tbe  village  of  Tarkhan  .it:  extonsive  cemo- 
^trr  bas  been  discovered  dating  from  tbe  enrli- 
«t  historic  period  down  to  the  Pyramid  period. 
AUhoagh  many  graves  have  been  destroyed, 
•Umt  600  have  been  found  extending  over  an 
of  a  mile  in  the  desert.  Tbe  cemetery  is 
*<«4  to  lie,  so  it  is  held,  one  of  the  standard 
Mum  for  oiut  knowledlge  of  the  early  biatori* 


;i  '0  of  Egypt.  The  date  of  this  most  northerly 
settlement  known  for  this  early  age  is  given 
by  a  tomb  which  was  found  to  contain  potteiy 
of  a  pre-Menite  king,  and  by  another  tomb  eon* 
taining  pottery  ot  Narmer-Hena.  It  is  be- 
lieved tliat  tbe  presence  of  8o  large  a  cemetery, 
belonging  for  tlie  uicM>t  part  to  a  time  before 
tiie  time  of  Mena,  argues  that  a  chief  town  of 
this  time  must  have  been  in  the  r^on  of  the 
present  Kafr  Ammar.  This  town  antedated 
the  founding  of  Memphis  and  seems  tn  have 
been  settled  a  lew  generations  before  tbe  reign 
of  Menes.  If  it  wat*  founded  as  the  cajjital  of 
the  dynastic  race  before  that  of  Memphis  then 
it  shows  a  stage  in  the  compiust  of  the  land 
by  tbe  kings  of  Abydos.  Of  especial  interest 
is  the  unusual  state  of  preservation  exhibited 
by  tbe  wood  and  cloth  found  in  the  burials. 
Thus  the  linen  in  the  earliest  tombs  was  still 
fresh  and  strong,  and  large  sheets  from  Xltb* 
dynasty  tombs  were  as  sweet  as  if  just  woveni 
while  pieces  of  wood  used  in  the  oofflns  were 
still  us  bound  as  when  buried.  Tbe  wood  em- 
ployed for  this  puruosc  was  that  which  pre- 
viously had  been  built  into  liou.ses,  as  is  shown 
bv  the  fact  that  not  only  were  many  pierced 
along  the  edge  so  that  they  might  be  so  lashed 
together  in  tbe  dwelling  that  they  might  slide 
past  one  anotlier  when  tbey  shrank  or  ex- 
panded, but  aitio  by  tbe  fact  tliat  some  were 
cltarred  on  tbe  inside  and  weathered  on  the 
outside  as  they  would  have  been  had  an  old 
house  been  eonsumed  by  fire.  So  remarkable 
was  the  preservation  of  the  burials  in  this 
cemetery  that  even  tbe  palm  fibre  and  nish 
webbing  of  the  bed  frames  were  intact.  Among 
the  small  finds,  besides  about  300  alabaster 
vessels  and  pottery,  were  four  sealiags  of 
Narma-Mena,  a  king  hitherto  unknown. 

At  P]l-Gerzeb  a  pre-dynastic  grave  oontain> 
ing  iron  beads  was  opened.  At  Gurna  tbe  Ger- 
mans liave  located  three,  and  possibly  four, 
chapels  belonging  to  the  XXth.  or  the  XXIst. 
dynasties.  Under  these  was  found  a  building 
of  Thothmes  In  addition  to  this  a  num- 

ber of  tombs  were  opened  in  one  of  which  were 
tlie  sarcophagi  of  the  great  grand.son  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Takelotliis  I.  The  work  of 
the  English  at  Heliopolis  has  demonstrated 
that  the  town  had  been  deserted  since  the 
Persian  invasion  in  826  B.  C.  Darius  evidently 
destroyed  the  city  since  he  looked  upon  it  as 
the  key  to  Memphis.  The  tempk-  onclosuro 
was  found  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length  and  surrounded  i>y  two  wails  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  thiekness,  dating  from  the  XDCth. 
dynasty.  Tbe  great  surprise  came  in  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  northwest  corner,  of  an  earth 
fortress  of  the  same  type  as  that  at  Tel  el 
Yehudiych  (see  Yeab  iiuoK  for  1907)  which 
has  been  attributed  by  Petrie  to  the  Hyksos 
invaders.  Tbe  fort  is  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  here  as  there,  being  a  rounded  square  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  acr<  —  and  having  a  wall 
over  100  feet  in  thickness. 

Early  in  'the  summer  of  1912,  the  palace  of 
Amenlratep  III.  at  Hemphia  was  laid  bare. 
It  was  then  found  that  tne  towb  of  houses  In 
which  fin  pIT'cinlFi  of  the  palace  lived  were  in- 
side tlie  palace  walls.  A  number  of  frescoes 
were  discovered,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  representing  ducks  in  flight  and 
pigeons  rising  from  marshes  of  lotus  and  papy- 
rus. Also  at  Mempbis  bas  boon  found  a  huge 
sphinx  of  alabaster.  The  monument  lay  be- 
tween the  two  lamoni  eolossi  and  aieaiittKd 
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twenty-six  fi^ft  in  len|rth  nnd  fourteen  in 
height.  It  dates  about  1300  B,  C.  At  the 
northern  gate  of  tlie  temple  of  Ptah  another 
aphinx  of  red  granite,  over  eleven  fcei  in  length 
nnd  seven  in  height,  came  to  iiKhU  On  it  was 
an  inscription  of  Rameses  II.  Near  by  -vns  also 
found  a  life-sized,  and  perftAjt,  group  in  red 
cranite  representing  the  same  king  and  the  god 
Ptah  standing.  Deep  under  the  north  gate  was 
recovered  a  lintel  of  Ametiemhat  III.,  whldi 
indicatea  that  h«  waa  the  builder  of  the  gate. 
Rerodotna  aBcribes  tbe  gate  to  tbe  same  King 

under  tJie  Greek  name  ^^<e^is.  During  the  past 
seaMiu  a  greater  part  of  the  Ethiopian  city  at 
Meroe  has  been  plotted  nnd  excavated.  'The 
palace,  when  excavated,  was  found  to  be 
eauipped  with  \  very  elaborate  system  of  batba 
of  the  plunge  variety.  The  walln  were  deco- 
rated with  rows  of  colored  tiles  ornamented 
with  reliefs  all  in  place.  A  small  hut  perfect 
Koninn  temple  was  discovered  as  well  as  many 
statues  in  a  new  style  of  tfrt  apparently 
strongly  influenced  by  Greek  art,  but  marked 
bv  African  peculiarities.  Thus  a  "  Venus "  in 
til  attitude  of  the  ^^Medlei"  sliowa  marked 
eteatopygy. 

Among  the  papyri  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus 
is  a  fragment  of  40O  lines  from  a  satyr  play 
by  Sophoelea.  Tbe  play,  which  bears  the  name 
of  tlie  Ichneutce,  or  the  Trackers,  deals  with 
the  explnitR  of  Hermed,  namely,  his  theft  of 
Apollo's  cattle  and  his  invention  of  the  lyre. 
*  Asia  Mi.vob.  In  tbe  island  of  Cob  two  hoarda 

of  coins  have  been  diaeovered,  the  firat  eon* 
prising  twpnty-nne  drachmns  dating  from  the 
third  century  H.  C,  and  the  second  ten  copper 
coins  of  the  same  date.  At  Miletus  and 
Didyma  the  work  is  drawing  to  a  clo^.  Re- 
mains of  a  prehistoric  settlement  have  been 
found  on  Kilitepe  and  the  Hellenistic  wa!!  has 
been  further  searched  and  the  general  plan  of 
the  city  made  clearer.  It  N  t  nw  known  that 
the  r^ular  size  of  a  block,  or  insula,  was 
29x6SJKhn.,  and  the  normal  width  of  the  streets 
waa  from  4.40  to  4.50m.  Particularly  interest- 
ing among  tbe  discoveries  was  that  of  »  fine 
Corinthian  structure  In  tlie  southern  m  ik 
place  dedicated  to  Laodice,  who  was  perhaps 
the  wife  of  Antiochos  II.  'i  he  work  on  the 
batbs  of  Fauatina  ia  finiahed.  At  Didyma  tbe 
aaered  way  and  the  limfta  of  the  aneient  town 
have  fx'cn  examined.  More  than  half  of  the 
great  temple  has  now  been  laid  bare.  All  the 
columns  are  standing  to  the  height  of  several 
meters.  At  both  sides  in  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
naos  low,  barrel-vaulted  pniwngea  lead  down 
to  the  Adyton.  i.FiOm.  hel  -v-.  At  Tehalef.  the 
Ilittite  capital  of  the  fourteeitlh  century  B.  C, 
gigantic  fdumhition^.  supposed  to  helong  to  the 
palace,  Imve  been  excavated,  and  170  almost 
perfect  reliefs  Imve  been  recovered.  One  rep* 
reaented  a  figure  resembling  Heraklcs. 

Tbe  Americans  at  SardTs  have  this  year 
cleared  up  the  temple  of  .Artemis.  This  meant 
that  in  the  later  part  of  the  work  a  depth  of 
fifty  feet  of  earth  had  to  tw  removed.  In  fbfa 
partt  however,  tlie  building  wa!<i  well  preanrad 
and  presenta  an  imposing  ap)>eHranee.  Tbe 
temple  is  a  tittle  over  100m.  long  and  n  little 
less  than  /lOm.  wiife.  It  i*  oetostyle  paeudoHip- 
teral  with  twenty  columns  on  the  side.  The 
cella  contains  two  rooms  of  different  sizes  and 
on  different  levels.  It  fa  now  believed  that  tha 
aaat  end  of  the  fourth  century  temple  was  iin- 
flnialied  when  it  was  so  injured  that  it  became 
ntotmaay  to  take         mo§t  of  ita  eolnnns. 


This  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake in  tl»6  year  !7  A.  D.  Near  tlie  temple 
was  found  an  inscription  138  lines  long,  con- 
taining a  letter  from  Augustus  to  tbe  people 
of  Sardis.  Probably  tbe  most  important  dla- 
cnverj  of  the  year  was  that  of  an  inscription 
sight  lines  in  length  written  in  both  Aramaic 
and  in  Lydian.  'Hiis  document  is  dated  by  a 
year  in  the  reign  of  Artaxer.ve.9  and  is  alm«wt 
perfeotlj  preserved.  By  it  a  key  to  tbe  In- 
dian tongue  is  afforded.  Many .  tomba  were 
opened  this  season,  but  tbey  present  no  re- 
markahle   difTerence  from  those  of  last  year. 

Gauct:.  During  1012,  most  of  the  excava- 
tions on  old  sites  were  continued.  While  the 
work  iiaa  been  rewarded  with  valuable  reaulta 
no  site  e»ept  that  excavated  by  the  Anerieana 
at  Sardis  has  afforded  anything  of  spectacular 
nature.  In  Athens  the  Greek  Arcliaxilogical 
Society  has  continued  the  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pn^'x,  and  has  opened  a  number 
of  graves  of  different  datea  throughout  the  city. 
At  Kew  Phaleron  seventy  graves  of  the  archaic 
period  have  been  opened,  and  from  them  pot- 
tery of  tlw  Phaleron.  (  orintli  1  i n .  in  I  so-called 
Proio-Cortnthiau  styles  have  been  recovered 
These  graves  for  tbe  moat  part  were  those  of 
children.  At  Anamo^  near  Thorikoa,  tomba 
were  excavated  which  contained  styles  of  po^ 
tery  running  from  the  geoniei  r;.-  t  i  tlie  black- 
figured  styles;  at  Sunium  investigation  of  the 
rubbish  connected  with  the  old  temple  of 
Athena  has  brought  to  light  a  number  of  votive 
offerings  of  the  archaic  period,  fnehtding  a  lead 
figure  of  Apollo,  a  marble  statuette  of  tlie  tth 
called  island  type,  and  several  scarabs. 

From  the  Greek  islands  of  the  vEgean  inter- 
esting results  have  been  obtained.  In  Samoa 
excavationa  have  been  continued  on  the  aite  of 
the  Hera>um.  Since  no  traces  of  interna!  sup- 
ports were  found,  the  nsflumption  has  been  made 
that  the  buT  rii;^'  ',v  :i.^  "i \  i  jrthral,  or  open  to 
the  sky.  Although  the  temple  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  construction  througnout  tbe  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  it  waa  apparently  never  brought  to 
completion.  The  eolumns  were  of  both  marble 
and  poros,  and  in  one  case  the  two  materials 
were  so  combined  that  a  marble  capital  was 
superposed  upon  a  |>oro8  shaft.  Seventy  col- 
umn bases  of  the  finest  type  of  archaic 'work, 
Iwlonglng  to  the  pre-Persian  building  were  dia- 
covercd  in  the  foundations  of  the  later  struc- 
ture. An  interesting  discovery  in  the  neigh- 
borbooil  of  the  temple  was  an  hemicycle  con- 
taining a  base  of  a  statue  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Crete  continues  to  offer  its  quota  of  material. 
At  Gortyna  the  circular  building  into  which 
the  famous  **  Gortyn  Code "  was  huilt  has 
been  cleared  enough  to  prove  that  the  building 
was  an  odeum  restored  by  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan. In  the  course  of  the  work  two  new  Modes 
of  the  inscription  have  heen  recovered.  Near 
the  basilica  the  evravntnrs  have  uncovered  a 
iiyniphifuni  which  included  a  fuuntain  of  three 
baains  and  much  sculpture.  This  building 
dated  from  the  early  imperial  times,  but  eon* 
tinned  to  stand  in  place  until  the  seventh  oen- 
tury  .\.  D.,  as  is  shown  by  an  inscriptioil  of 
that  date  recording  its  r<'storation.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Italians  at  Ilagia 
Triada  has  resulted  in  tbe  diacovery  of  an  in- 
teresting and  well-preserved  ebrine  of  the 
"  T-ate  Minnnn  III."  perfod,  nnd  a  large  num- 
ber of  inscribed  tablets,  mostly  accounts.  At 
iba  aanw  place  a  prehiatorie  'town  baa  been 
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'..rou]L'ht  to  light,  having  in  its  midst  tlie  "  Lea*  Thebes  three  more  rooms  in  the  so-called  "  Hal- 
ter i'alace."  The  oldest  part  of  the  town  was  ace  of  Kadmos  "  were  excavated.  One  very  in- 
to th<>  west  where  the  houses  were  lootted  teresting  find  in  the  court  waa  that  of  a  potter's 
wry  cioaely  together.  In  thia  loeatity  nany  kiln  dating  from  MjreeiMBati  titnea.  The  kiln 
dooeatle  ntaiiafb  w«r«  recovered.  The  exeava*  waa  eireular  in  plan  divided  vertically  by  a 
tors  also  uncovered  i  smiill  temple,  which  is  of  wall  ami  had  a  pierced  floor  of  baked  earth. 
MC'uiiar  interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  At  Thct>pia>  the  couiniun  grave  of  those  who  fell 
facade  is  supported  by  three  columns  reHeiti-  nt  Delion  in  424  has  been  opened, 
bliag  ttMMc  shown  in  ti»e  panels  at  Cnoeaos.  In  Near  £latea  upon  a  riaii^  piece  of  ground 
mtcro  Crete,  at  Vrokaetro,  the  Amerieam  an  entire  prehbtorle  viilafe  baa  been  uneov^ 
havf  been  at  work  cv  a  part  of  the  geometrie  ered.  The  site  was  occupied  from  remote 
hill  town.  'J  he  bui  lal  places  revealed  three  lime!?.  Thus  in  the  lowest  stratum  the  exca- 
tvpes  of  interment,  rock  cut  tholoi,  bone-cham-  vators  found  linely  pcdished  stone  implements 
bers,  and  rock-shelters.  The  pottery  was  together  witii  articles  of  bronze,  which  showed 
itrongly  reminiscent  of  the  Minoan  style,  al-  that  the  period  was  one  of  transition  from 
tboocti  together  with  it  was  found  purely  geo>  atona  to  bronae.  There  ia  a  marked  reseiiv- 
metne  ware.  Ihe  inhabitants  practiced  Mth  blanee  between  these  bronzes  a^id  those  dating 
itihumation  and  cremation.  Objects  of  bronze  from  the  Karly  Minoan  in  Crete.  In  the  next 
as  well  as  iron  were  found  in  tlx*  hurials.  At  stratum  the  finds  belonged  only  to  the  Bronze 
Thasos  the  lower  portion  of  a  statue  han  been  Age.  The  Bronze  Age  period  is  marked  by 
imnd  at  Oamanieb  ( Limena)  which  ie  of  par-  stone  buildinga;  and  among  the  remaina  of 
ticnktr  Intereat  beeauae  it  ia  tb«  wotk  of  Phi*  tlteae  numerooa  fragnenta  of  vaaee  were  dia- 
liscus  the  son  of  Polycharmus  (see  Pliny,  covered  which  were  originally  decorrstpl  with 
W  H.,  XXXVI,  34.  3S).  The  fragment  be-  a  coating  of  bUck  color  on  which  itguiu  geo- 
longed  to  a  statue  of  Artemis  Polo.  metric  designs  were  executed  in  white.    In  the 

la  Dorthem  Greece^  Pagasn  (see  Year  Book  upper  stratum  were  found  objects  of  the  same 
tor  1911)  has  again  proved  a  proAtable  aite.  date  as  the  I^ate  Minoan  of  Crete.  At  Elaa< 
From  one  of  the  southwest  towers  as  many  as  sona,  in  Macedonia,  two  prehistoric  settlements 
iSO  grave  «itela»  and  fragments  (almost  all  of  have  been  found  similar  to  those  in  Thesaaly. 
them  paint' i]  1  Imve  been  recovered.  On.'  of  7n  one  nf  Ihp^r  wi-'.r  vsWta  of  tha  •O'Callad  Lata 
the  paintings  represents  two  men,  one  litand-  Minoan  II.  period. 

ing  and  one  seated,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  The  Peloponnesos.  The  Austrians  have 
b«t  jet  fonod  on  thia  aite.  Aa  it  will  be  ra>  aontinued  at  Palaopolia  the  work  which  they 
acnbered,  tbia  whole  aerice  was  naed  in  repair*  inaugurated  in  1910.   Here  two  hatha  and  a 

ing  the  town  wall  probably  in  the  year  191  B.  mausoleum  of  Roman  times  have  been  exam* 
C  The  atelse  tht'iiiM'lvi's  date  from  the  period  ined,  and  graves  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
reaching  from  the  year  350  to  circa  2.')0  B.  ('.  Cliristian  times  have  l>ecn  opened.  It  is  in- 
Tbe  temple  of  Athena  at  Oonnus,  mentioned  teresting  to  note  that  the  only  whole  inscrip- 
last  year,  baa  yielded  a  number  of  new  inserip-  tion  in  the  plaoe  to  come  down  intact  is  one 
tions.  architectural  details,  and  small  objects,  found  in  connection  with  a  Christian  burial  and 
At  Halos  in  I'Utbiotis  the  English  have  ofn-ned  containing  a  curse.  At  Agos  the  foundations 
*.(n  cist-graves  which  contained  inhumation  of  a  temple  100  meters  long  with  tin  e  of 
iiiri^U  and  geometric  pottery  similar  to  that  the  cult-statue  stilt  in  place  have  been  cleared 
fuuiid  in  the  island  of  Skyros.  The  largeat  OUt.  An  examination  of  near-by  Byiantina 
of  the  tumuli  in  tlie  kieaiity  when  opened  waa  walla  brought  to  light  pieces  of  statuary,  a 
faand  to  contain  sixteen  burned  pyrea  covered  score  of  inscriptions,  and  over  200  pieces  of 
with  stones  and  containing  together  with  entablatures  from  buildings  in  the  market 
bamed  human  remains,  geometric  pottery,  iron  place.  At  Ska  la,  in  the  Inachus  valley,  a  My- 
swordfl,  knives,  spears,  and  bronze  fibula>,  etc.  cena-an  cemetery  has  been  found.  At  Kynou- 
TIm  occnrrence  of  burning  and  cremation  at  a  ria  a  small  temple  to  Apollo  lyritoa  baa  been 
distaaee  of  onlr  half  an  bour,  both  of  them  in  discovered.  Two  fnaeriptions  on  bronse  plates 
connei-tion  with  penmetric  pottert'  is  at  pres-  making  mention  of  a  *'  temple  of  the  Great 
ent  ctinfusing.  At  Sesklo,  in  Thessaly,  five  im-  God  "  found  on  the  hill  of  l^alaio-Katuna  has 
portant  g<><)metric  graves  have  been  'e.\cavated,  led  to  the  belief  that  tbis  placa  la  the  aite  Of 
«bile  at  Dranitsa,  in  Dolopia,  the  remains  of  Thisoa. 

thirty-one  bodies  were  found  in  a  large  ehara->  In  the  Island  of  Corfu  Dosrpfeld  continues 
ker-tomb  of  lae  geoasetrie  period.  his  work  referred  to  in  last  yeairs  report.  The 

At  Tanagra,  in  Boratia.  150  graves  dating  "Gorgon"  temple  has  been  further  examined 
from  the  sixth  to  thi  first  century,  B.  C,  and  the  great  altar  has  been  laid  bare.  In 
vere  opened.  The  oldest  graves  were  found  Cephalonia  a  large  number  of  tombs  of  Eel- 
to  be  pits  containing  ashes  or  shafts,  containing  lenistic  date  containing ^vasai^  Coins,  and  Jaw* 
aaburned  bonca,  although  pithoi  and  terra-cotta  airy  have  been  opened. 

sKKophagi  wer«  also  in  use  in  the  sixth  cen-     AnucA.   At  Bonab  (Hippo),  in  Tunis,  two 

tury.  The?e  early  graves  contained  many  oh-  PUpPrposed  Roman  viMns  have  been  excavated. 
)*tt» — one  grave  alon«  having  as  nianv  173  '^"^b  the  mosaic  lioors  were  preserved,  in 
irjballi  in  it.    The  later  graves  consisted  of  <*"^  to  the  extent  of  an  area  of  thirty 

lam  tiles,  atone  alaba  and  even  earthen  pipes.  >ords.  This  one  portravs  a  hunting  scene, 
M  Hatae  two  members  of  the  American  school  while  another  is  decorated  with  a  fishing  scenes 
opened  aU)Ut  200  graves  f?nttn.:  from  the  geo-  At  Mactar,  also  in  Tunis,  the  remains  of  three 
■etric  period  down  to  Koman  tiiues.  iiince  buildings  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  one 
tfce  burials  have  never  been  disturbed  the  re-  mosaic    flo<jr8   were    preserved    in  tliree 

wHs  are  valuable  for  dating  the  wares  found  rooms.  From  the  sunken  vessel  Mahdia  more 
is  the  graves.   Of  particular  interest  was  the  o^'jwts  have  been  recovered,  including  among 


«— setioB  with  %  bladcflgurad  lelqrthoa.  At  pottaiy,  and  many  objeeta  of  bromm.  These 
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include  a  bwt  of  Athena,  maaka,  heada  of  ani- 
mala,  and  houwhold  utensila.  The  finding  of 

human  and  animal  boni>>  »liow!4  that  the  wreck 
of  the  veaeel  wa»  atteJided  Uy  a  loss  of  life. 

Italy.  At  Ostia  wdrk  iui»  Ucii  carried  on 
iodustriousljr  aince  last  ye»r.  Something  over 
1000  yards  of  the  "  Via  Decumana  "  have  been 
exposed  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  town  have  been  cleaned  out.  With  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  intervening  spact-a,  t!.i  mn-t  im- 
portant portion  of  the  town  la  now  uxpuised  as 
a  connected  whole.  In  the  theatre  the  excava- 
tors have  diseovered  a  fine  statue  of  Veaua 
vhleh  a{»pears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  Hellenistio 
work.  The  baths,  originally  exeavatiMl  in  the 
year  1888,  have  been  furllitM-  «;xamhi«d  and 
their  beautiful  pavements,  showing  marine  sub- 
jects in  black  oo  white  ground,  have  been  laid 
bare.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  remark  of  Ch^ment  of  Alexnnder,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Ivonuins  liad  tlii-  custom  of 
placinj;  a  sliriin^  to  Fortune  in  a  portion  of 
the  house  nut  usually  mentioned,  that  actually 
in  that  apartment  of  the  firemen's  quarters 
juat  auch  a  shrine  with  an  inscription  to  For- 
tune was  discovered.  In  connection  with  the 
firernrn  anntfirr  inscription  lia.s  bffii  n-covort'd 
which  shows  tJiat  these  men  received  corn  free 
from  the  city.  In  tbeir  barracks  was  found  a 
watering  trough  for  liur^ses.  The  barracka  of 
tbe  vigw*  have  been  completely  cleared  aa  well 
8!^  the  area  behind  the  theatre  where  remains 
of  a  Christian  church  came  to  light.  The 
palaestra  has  been  oxaniincd  and  the  great  cis- 
terns beneath  it  »how  the  excellence  of  the  pub- 
lie  buildings.  Here  also  were  found  five  fur- 
naces for  beating.  The  structure  had  almost 
perfectly  preserved  mosaic  floors.  Since  no 
traces  of  anything  earlier  than  Jtiil  H.  C.  have 
come  to  light,  it  is  belfeved  that  tlio  town  was 
founded  at  that  time.  Excavations  at  San 
Pieiro  MontagnoB,  near  Padua,  have  brooght 
to  li^bt  strata  of  pre-'Roman  remains.  These 
contained  objects  In  bri>n/A\  as  liiiman  figures, 
horsesi,  rtngti,  etc.,  together  with  an  enormous 
number  of  terra-cotta  cups  and  saucers. 

At  Pompeii  work  has  been  earrted  on  with 
particularly  sucoeasfnl  reaiilts.  The  Street 
of  Abundance"  has  boon  shown  to  have  ?>oon 
for  the  most  part  a  business  tliorouj^hfare,  for 
tl)e  windows  on  the  ground  lloor  are  wide  as 
shop  windows  should  be.  Haleonies  were  found 
to  be  frequent  on  this  street.  The  most  spec- 
tacular of  all  the  finds  in  this  locality  was  that 
of  a  wine  shop  in  just  the  condition  which  it 
presented  on  the  fatal  day  in  the  year  70  A.  D., 
when  the  town  was  covered  by  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  The  top  of  the  counter,  or  bar, 
is  of  glased  white  tilei  and  pierced  witii  open* 
ings  Tn  which  rested  the  wine-Jars.  Tn  the 
corner  of  the  slioji  were  ampliorir  of  various 
&iM!H  to  hold  the  supply  of  vviiieit.  On  the 
counter  rested  an  ivory,  or  bone,  cash-box 
still  containing  gold  and  silver  coina,  while 
near  by  were  scattered  copper  coina  abowing 
how  precipitately  the  place  was  deserted. 
Among  the  finds  were  a  pair  of  jars  in  the 
form  of  cocks  with  the  beaks  serving  as  spnuts, 
while  at  the  back  of  the  shop  was  an  arrange- 
ment used  for  heating  the  various  drinks 
served.  This  heater  consisted  of  a  copper 
boiler  which  rested  over  a  hole  in  the  masonry 
and  it  was  supplied  with  ii  lid  chained  to  it 
so  that  no  absent-minded  person  might  nnslay 
it.  How  sudden  must  have  been  tbe  o%'erthrow 
of  the  city  b  shown  by  the  prcaence  of  the  re 


mains  of  people*  men  and  women,  who  were 
overcome  while  in  tlie  shop.   Further  evidence 

of   the  unexpectedness  of  the  eruption   is  af 
forded  by   the  discovery  of  the  tine  palace  ul 
one  Ohellius  Firnuis,  tor  just  l)eft)re  the  door 
of  the  house  la^  tbe  six  bodies  of  Obellius, 
hia  wife,  two  little  children,  and  two  other 
persona — ^probably    servants.    Tbe    little  chil- 
dren had  fallen,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  the  parents  had  met  their  death  cla^pinj- 
each  other's  hands.    A  nuuiber  of  frescoes  have 
been  uncovered  on  tbe  walls  of  variolu  honsss. 
One  in  particular  rcpreaenis  tbe  carrring  of 
tbe  image  of  Cvbele  in  proeession.  The  god- 
dess is  surrounded  by  worshippers  while  lour 
men  are  tm>erliuu  poles  in  holes  in  the  stage 
on  which  tbe  goddess  is  placed  preparatory  to 
carrying  it  away.   Another  fresco  shows  tfae 
unusual  aeene  of  a  girl  being  punished.  She 
!8  represented  as  kneeling  with  her  face  burifd 
in   the   laji  of   another   female,   while   a  third 
figure   holds  a   rod   ov<-r   her   bared   back.  On 
tite  opposite  wall  of  the  ri>um  is  painted  a 
woman  who  raises  her  hand  in  surpriae  at  the 
punishment.    On  the  street  walls  of  a  number 
of  the  houses  were  found  notices  referring  to 
politics.    The  most  interesting   (at  this  pres- 
ent  time  of   the  suffrage   movement)    is  one 
dealing  with  the  part  played   by   women  in 
Roman  eiectiona.  it   reada:    "  Aselinaa  and 
Smyrine  say  *Vote  for  Fttacnnat  as  yonr  alder- 
man.' " 

Recent  excavations  for  foundations  near  the 
.Monte  Tcstaccio,  in  Home,  have  brought  to  light 
a  strong-box  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
fire  of  such  violence  that  many  of  the  coins  in 
it  were  fused.  Some  770,  however,  have  been 
identified,  and  these  run  from  the  time  of  .\n- 
tonius  Pius  to  that  of  Gallienus.  'Hie  ancient 
buildings  cleared  by  tbe  excavations  proved  to 
be  granaries.  Many  pieoea  of  jars  and  frag* 
ments  of  marble  and  terra  cotta  decorationa, 
together  with  some  inscriptions,  have  also  been 

YnxyLtu  At  Alesia  the  walls  of  tbe  fortifi- 
cations reared  by  Vercingetorix  in  his  last 
stand  against  Cossar  have  been  excavated.  The 
ramparts  were  found  to  be  built  In  alternating 
seetiona  of  earthwork  and  wooden  beams,  and 
the  whole  istrueture  faced  with  rough  stone- 
work. Tbe  wooden  beanis  had  decayed,  but 
tlieir  locations  were  clearly  marked.  Tlie  square 
spikes  used  in  holding  the  beams  in  place  were 
found  still  in  situ.  At  Sos  (Lot-et-Garonne) 
excavations  have  broupht  to  light  the  rejiiains 
of    a    i^re-T' Hi  I II      it.  h   was   defended  bv 

strong  ramparts  of  tremendous  blocks  of  stone. 
It  is  believed  on  the  strength  of  this  evidence 
that  this  is  the  town  of  the  Sotiates  which  so 
stoutly  resisted  Gssar  !n  tlie  year  S6  B.  C. 
Subterranean  passngos  and  mines  synchronous 
with  the  Romans  agree  with  Caesar's  descrip- 
tion of  this  town.  Digging  has  aUo  brought 
to  light  Latin  inscripltona,  and  tomba  from 
which  were  recovered  a  terra-cotta  bead,  some 

roins  of  the  colony  of  Nimes,  t  spear  head. 

A  portion  of  a  colonnade,  probably  belonging 
to  a  villa,  was  also  found. 

Grrma.ny.  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  fort  at  Alatey  demonstrate  that  it 
varies  from  other  forts  found  in  r?rrmany  in 
that  it  was  built  of  stone  instead  of  wood  and 
earth.  Ashes  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fort 
was  destroyed  by  lire,  its  date  is  given  hy 
coins  discovered  there  as  probably  aEoat  330 
A.  D.  Near  Ober-Orombaeh  tbe  ioandationa 
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of  ft  emnitTy  villa  of  Roman  Umes  have  been 

BXQLivyT).  Recent  excavations  at  Chester  in 
tlw  process  of  extending  the  inlirmary  have 
cncalllitered  the  cenu-ter}-  of  the  XXth.  Lejiiun. 
Some  of  the  graves  had  Roman  rootiug-tileti 
bearing  the  stamp  of  tha  iQgioiu  One  of  the 
graves  coutiiiiieil  tlirec  tirns,  in  one  of  which 
vvja  u  metal  iinrrur,  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  burial  was  that  of  a  woman.  In  the  course 
of  the  excavations  bronze  coins  of  the  time 
of  Antoainua  Pius  and  of  Commodus  came  to 
light,  together  with  Roman  MWdali,  iilea«  and 
boltlps.  At  Watergate  Hanger,  West  Marden, 
a  Roman  villa  lias  Wen  exeavateil.  In  the 
building  was  one  large  room  and  bevt  ral  »mall 
ones,  three  having  tesselated  pavem*  nts.  Near 
to  the  Till*  waa  uncovered  •  building  which 
aay  luiTe  been  tbe  eottage  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  estate. 

ASCHBALD,  Kobebt  W.  See  Unixed 
8iam^  Oon^rtat* 

JMXOXCTXTKE.  The  year  1012  ap- 
pean,  in  feneral,  to  have  been  a  year  of  nor- 
mal ardiiteetural  activity,  unbroken  by  any 

wiile>pread  disturbance,  financial,  industrial,  or 

Eliijca-l.  The  iuiluence  of  the  Tripolitan  and 
ilkan  wars  has  been  confined  to  regions  of 
minor  importance  architecturally;  while  in  the 
United  Statee  uninterrupted  peace  and  pros- 
perity have  completed  the  final  recovery  from 
tlte** panic"  of  li)(>7,  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  buihlings  exceeding  i&  Value 
those  of  any  year  since  1905. 

CIiTT  Plahkiko.  The  interest  In  city  plan- 
ning and  its  development  both  as  an  art  and 
a  licteuce  hm  continued  unabated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  congresses  have  been  numer- 
VQM,  the  moat  imporUnt  of  these  having  been 
keld  in  October  at  DQeseMorf.  Germany,  where 
eompetitive  designs  wptp  pxhihitetl  for  an  ex- 
tfnwve  replaoning  of  iluiL  interesting  city.  An 
aciioiint  of  the  recent  asi>ect.H  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  article  €it¥  Planning. 

RaxFOMnD  OmvcmTB.  While  the  use  of  re- 
inf'  reed  concrete  or  ferro-conert'te  has  been  fur- 
ther extended  and  broadened  in  engineering 
works,  its  utrirtly  j  n  :i  i  t-ttnrai  applications 
iuire  generally  been  confuted  to  tlie  more  utili- 
tarian parts  of  tiio  construction.  Massive  or 
moDolithic  concrete,  on  account  of  its  unsatis- 
factory texture  and  color,  has  not  come  into 
Use  for  the  exturiora  of  monumental  buildinss, 
at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent;  but  lor 
bridges,  viadnels,  embankment  walls,  and  many 
mnikr  purposes  in  which  architecture  and  en- 
fineering  play  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  part, 
it  i«  provinjK  an  invaluable  material.  In  the 
United  States  also,  as  to  some  extent  in  Eu- 
rope, concrete  has  during  tlic  past  year  been 
uiddy  need  in  the  building  of  small  reaidenoea. 
cither  in  the  "inaesive"  or  "poured  ooncretn** 
form,  or  by  the  use  of  concrete  blocks  molded 
at  the  site  of  the  building  and  laid  up  as 
m««onry.  At  Rungis  in  France,  a  church  was 
erected'  by  a  new  proocfls  of  combining  eepa- 
ntely  east  unitB  m  eoncrete.  The  new  trlpte- 
doroed  Catholic  cathedral  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by 
Bamet.  IlayiieH.  and  Burnet,  was  largely  con- 
structed of  concrete;  and  at  Camden,  V.  J., 
the  dome  of  the  Linden  Baptiat  church,  by 
Trweott  and  Moses,  was  Imilt  of  slabs  of  eon> 
CTfte  parrird  by  ribg  of  timber.  Concrete  also 
catered  largely  into  the  construction  of  the 


handsome  new  railway  station  at  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many. 

EtTRor^AX  ARcniTECTURE:  Italy.  From  a 
sentimental  point  of  view  the  most  interesting 
architectural  event  in  Europe  was  the  comple- 
tion and  dedication  io  April  of  the  historic 
Campanile  of  St.  Markka  it  Venice,  whose  lei* 
surely  but  thorough  reconstruction  haa  occu* 
pied  nearly  the  entire  ten  years  since  its  fait 
in  1902.  It  is  a  failiiful  reproduction  of  the 
original  design.  The  wuat  diilicult  detail  of  the 
task  was  the  piecing  together  of  the  hundreds 
of  fragments  of  the  sculptures  of  8anaovino 
(cir.  1530  A.  0.)  in  the  Loggetta  at  the  base 
of  the  tower;  this  has  been  accomplished  with 
remarkable  succe&s.  Kome  witnessed  the  final 
'completion  of  the  colossal  Victor  Kmanud 
monument  which  has  been  in  process  of  con- 
struction for  thirty  years;  and  which,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  'I'.ij  Mahal  at  Agra,  is 
the  mo6t  eo.stly  monuiaent  ever  erected  to  any 
human  being.  It  is  majiniticcnt  and  yet  some- 
what disappointing  in  its  lack  of  imitj  and 
concentratMm  of  interest. 

r.}TiM\sr.  The  architects  of  Germany  ap- 
pt-ar  to  have  been  full  of  business  in  1912. 
For  many  important  works,  the  architects  were 
selected  by  competition,  a  procedure  more  in 
favor  there  thau  in  America.  There  wm  «b« 
servable,  as  in  other  reocDt  yeari*  an  oeeiila* 
tion  of  tendencies  between  tlie  **  If  odeme  Kunst " 
or  "Art  Xouveau"  style,  and  a  somewhat 
baroque  version  of  Palladian  design.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  churches  show  a  restless  striving 
after  novelty,  resulting  in  a  very  unecdeeiasti- 
cat  eccentricity;  one  of  the  least  bisarre  exam- 
ples was  the  Protestant  Christ  Clnireh  at 
Mannheim,  a  domical  edifice  in  the  Baroque 
style.  Tlie  majority  of  the  new  school  build- 
ings, though  CMellcntly  planned,  show  the 
same  apparoit  cult  of  the  ugly,  both  in  mass 
and  detail;  a  pleasinp  exception  is  the  new 
Reformgj'mnasiiim  at  Tempclhof  by  KBhlcr  and 
Kranz.  In  contrast  to  the  schools  and  cliurches 
the  theatres  and  railway  stations  of  the  year's 
product  were  almost  without  exception  dignified 
and  appropriate  in  design.  Of  the  former,  the 
most  interesting  is  the  municipal  theatre  proup 
at  Stuttj^art.  This  difrnified  group,  on  classic 
lines,  comprises  a  lur<;e  and  a  suiaJl  theatre, 
Vith  restaurants,  offices,  rehearsal  rooms,  etc., 
admirably  combined  in  a  harmonious  design  by 
Max  Lettmann.  Among  railway  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  the  new  station  at  Leipzifi,  al- 
ready referred  to,  anotlier  at  MUlhcim  in  Al- 
sace, and  the  new  elevated  railway  in  Hamburg 
which,  with  its  artistic  terminal  and  way  sta- 
tions, exemplifies  the  admirable  German  prac- 
tice in  the  artistic  treatm  i  *,  c  f  engineering 
works.  Another  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
new  hriilge  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne.  Ger* 
mm  clvie  nrehiteetttre  is  illustrated  by  the  new 
police  department  buildings  by  Theo.  Fischer, 
a  baroque  Tcrkchrsmitii.sterium  by  K.  Iloche- 
der,  and  a  new  tax  oiTice,  with  ugly  roof  and 
dormers,  all  in  Munich.  German  achievements 
of  the  year  in  this  line  have  been  less  interestiiw 
on  the  whole  than  in  business  buildings,  whiai 
displayed  less  of  "art  nouveau"  eccentricity 
thau  usual.  Among  notable  examples  may  be 
mentioned  the  Tietz  department  store  (Cremer 
and  Wolfsteio)  at  Berlin,  with  a  fine  glass- 
roofed  court,  and  the  Wertlieim  store  on  the 
Kfinigsstrasse  by  Kevser  and  Von  Grnssheira, 
the  new  Uaha  establishment  by  W.  i>chelbach. 
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Kud  a  number  of  sumptuous  restaurant  build- 
ings   ereeted   by   various   brewing  eompaniea 

( P&chorrhaus,  Btrliner  Saal,  etc) — all  these 
in  Bt^rlin;  and  the  Lindwurmhof  (a  business 
block),  til  -  Gewerbtscliau  or  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition group,  and  a  large  block  of  municipal 
tenements  around  a  large  court,  all  at  Munich. 

From  Vienna  and  Austria  in  general  tber«  it 
nothing  specially  calling  for  mention. 

Fra.nci-;.    There  ib  lilt!  -  I  mil  lii     of  great  im- 

Krtance  to  rejxtrt.  A  lew  interesting  edifices 
Paris  deserve  mention.  The  Singer  PoIignac 
tenements  by  G.  Vaudoyer  in  the  13th  arron- 
diaaement  (ward)  of  Paris,  containing  64  apart- 
ments of  from  two  to  four  rooms  each,  renting 
from  $45  to  $80  yearly,  with  many  arrange- 
aMntS  worthy  of  study  *  by  tenement  bouse  re-' 
foiaiers  in  tbis  eoontiyi  the  new  HApitml  de 
la  Piti«  by  J.  Rochet;  ft  very  extensive  nd 
thoroughly  modern  group  of  buildings  for  tnis 
great  municipal  hospital;  the  extension  of  the 
Carnavalet  Museum  by  R.  Foucault;  and  the 
▲polio  Concert  U«U  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  with 
•  reversible  floor  on  trunnions,  wiiich  ean  be 
turnetl  over  to  provide  nt  will  a  clear  floor  for 
datieitig  or  a  sloping  Wwt  with  Heat.s  for  con- 
certs. At  Nantes  a  design  by  M.  D^^verin  has 
been  adopted  for  a  new  Hotel  de  Ville  to  be  in- 
eorporsted  with  the  existing  medieval  chateau 
or  castle  of  that  city.  The  French  architec- 
iur;il  societies  have  been  earnestly  discussing 
rl  r  whole  (juehtion  of  ofUcialism  in  the  profes- 
sion, especially  the  appointment  of  government 
architects,  their  relation  to  the  non-official 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  architects  fpeeially  employed 
on  governjnent  works. 

Gbkat  Britain.  There  has  been  the  usual 
architectural  activity.  The  most  important 
event  of  the  year  in  London  was  the  eompletion 
of  the  great  Methodist  Memorial  Hall  in  West- 
mininter  by  Laiichester  and  Rickards,  which 
has  been  in  course  of  eoiiiitruction  for  a  number 
of  j'ear.H,  and  which  was  dedicated  and  opened 
on  Oeiober  8.  It  is  a  vast  and  impressive  edi- 
fice crowned  by  a  square  dome  of  90  feet  spsn. 
and  containing  the  central  administrative  of- 
fices of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  in  Great 
Britain,  with  a  great  auditorium,  conference 
rooms,  etc  Next  to  this  in  importance,  poesi; 
bly  snrfMMffiingr  it  in  the  popular  interest  awak- 
ened, has  been  the  publication  of  Sir  .^stnn 
Webb's  dtsign  for  a  new  facade  for  riui-king- 
batn  I'alace.  which  has  been  severely  critieised 
by  some  and  as  warmly  defended  by  others, 
ll  is  at  least  an  improvement  over  tbe  front  as 
oripinaMy  erected  by  KInrc  in  \S^7.  .Another 
controversy  which  has  divided  public  opinion 
l>oth  in  T.iverpocd  and  in  the  profession  at 
large  has  been  the  proposed  remodeling  of  the 
podium  or  terrace  of  St.  George's  Hall  in  that 
eity,  to  provide  a  setting  for  a  projceted  monu- 
ment to  Edward  VII. 

Work  has  continued  on  tlie  County  Council 
Hall  in  I<ondon,  and  on  the  Aldwych  improve- 
ttenta;  extensive  additions  to  the' Law  Courts 
have  been  completed,  from  designs  by  Sir  Henry 
Tanner;  and  the  first  steps  taken  towards  the 
extension  of  the  Ouildhnll.  although  as  yet  no 
final  design  has  been  adopted.  New  jjovern- 
ment  offices  have  been  begun  at  the  corner  of 
Great  George  Street,  and  a  design  by  T.  Edwin 
Cooper  has  been  selected  in  a  competition  for 
new  oflkea  Idr  the  Port  of  Londtm  Author!^: 


an  imposing  block  with  a  lofty  central  Um&, 
on  an  irregular  lot*  The  work  on  laverpool 
Cathedral  has  been  continued,  and  the  res^tored 
Winchester  Cathedral,  substantially  completed 
in  1911,  wa;^  li  licated  with  >i  liialiksgiving 
service  on  8t.  Switbin's  day,  819  years  after 
iu  original  dedicatioil  in  luU3.  At  Cambrklga 
new  buildings  were  completed  for  the  Museum 
of  Archseology  and  Ethnology',  by  T.  G.  Jackson, 
and  f:  r  Queens,  Emmanuel,  and  Sidney-Sussex 
colleges;  at  Oxford  for  Lady  Margaret  I'lall  (R. 
Blom<ield)»  Merton  College  (B.  Champneys)* 
Hertford  and  Balliol  collies  at  8eiby  AbbeVt 
the  new  south  transept  was  emnpleted  and  dedi* 
cated  (J.  Oldred  Scott) ;  and  at  Dublin  the  com- 
petition lor  new  buildings  for  University  College 
was  awarded  to  Doolin  and  Butler  for  an  inter- 
esting desian  extemslly  treated  in  a  GroocH 
Roman  or  Pompeiian  style.  Tlie  great  building 
for  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  nt  M>cryst- 
wyth,  by  Dunbar  Smith  and  Cecil  iiitvier,  was 
advanced  towards  completion,  and  the  Kdin- 
burgh  College  of  Art  was  finished.  Various 
memoriala  to  KittK  Edward  VII.  have  been 
projected  or  designed :  c.  (].,  by  C.  L.  Lutycns 
and  B.  Mackenual  for  Green  Park,  Ixindon; 
and  one  for  Edinburgh  by  Albert  Hodge  and 
G.  W.  Browne.  A  new  church  in  lirixton, 
Christ  Church,  by  fieresford  Pitc — on  a  con- 
^picunus  site,  IS  an  extraordinarily  incoherent 
design,  which  does  not  atone  by  picturesqueness 
for  its  lack  of  harmony  of  mass  and  line. 

The  Umtkw  Statls.  Uninterrupted  pros- 
perity is  reflected  in.  a  general  increase  in  the 
recorded  municipal  building  permits  of  the 
leading  cities.  Permits  for  new  buildings  in 
Greater  N'ew  York  alone  aggregated  over  $20.1,- 
000,000  (estimated  cost  of  buildings)  besides 
those  for  $11,000,000  of  alterationB,  a  total  in- 
crease of  IS  per  emt.  over  1911.  Kew  York 
thus  stands  far  and  away  in  the  lead  of  all 
cities  in  the  world  in  the  number  and  cost  of 
new  buildings.  Of  the  above  vast  sum  $30,- 
000)000  were  for  the  erection  of  apartment 
houses  and  tenements,  and  $60,000,000  for  buai- 
ness  Iraildings,  ofliees,  **1oft  buildings,"  stores, 
anit  factories.  Over  against  tbiH  advance  must 
be  set  the  retrograde  step  taken  by  Congress  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Tarsney  act,  under  which,  in 
the  past  fifteen  years,  manr  admirable  govern- 
ment buildings  have  been  designed  by  non-offl- 
cial  architects  selected  by  competition.  The 
resignation  of  the  efficient  supervising  archi- 
tect of  the  treasury,  a  warm  advocate  Of  the 
Tarsnev  act,  followed  tbis  repeal. 

Tendencies  in  style  have  not  materially 
cliangcd.  Civic  and  governmenta!  buildings, 
and  the  larger  museums  and  libraries  were  gen- 
erally in  some  version  of  the  classic  styles,  with  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  tbe  use  of  colossal  colon- 
nades, often  earried  to  an  absurdly  illogical  ex- 
cess, as  in  the  Normal  School  at  San  Diego, 
Cal..  by  W.  S.  Hebbard.  and  in  the  topheavy 
State  F^lucation  Building  by  H.  F.  Hornbostel, 
recently  dedicated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  com- 
mereiaf  buildings  of  the  skyscraper  t^-pe,  dsssie 
and  Gothic  models  divided  the  public  favor, 
€.  </.,  the  I  nion  Central  Building  at  Cincinnati, 
with  a  columnar  treatment  of  the  upper  part, 
and  the  ultra-Gothic  Woolwortb  Building  by 
Cass  Gilbert  in  New  York.  The  latlw  ts  fbe 
tallest  inhabited  structure  in  the  world.  756 
■  feet  high,  with  67  stories ;  externally  of 
white  glased  tenaHcotta,  and  somewhat  dieap* 
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pointing  in  the  thioncM  of  iU  detoil  Mid  it* 
ueakoeu  of  siihoaette  and  composition.  West* 

trn  buildiiijfs  showed  more  freedom  and  origi- 
oalit/  oi  (iemgu,  ttuth  in  large  and  aiusUl  build- 
iflgs.  On  the  Pacitic  Coa«t  architectural  in- 
tend «entied  eapecinlJy  in  the  two  exhibitions 
projected  in  eomiieetion  with  the  opening  of  the 
Pdiiama  Canal  in  1915;  the  I'unama-l'acific 
( international )  at  San  Franci^o,  ior  which  u 
hand  oi  architects  was  appointed,  selected 
Jirtljr  from  Cslilornin  «nd  partly  from  the 
Etflt;  and  the  Panama^slifornis  (State)  at 
?.in  Diego.  Work  on  both  of  these,  nominally 
bi^ii  in  Itfli,  was  continued  during  the  year. 
An  important  eompetition  for  a  new  city  hall 
{or  San  Franciioo  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  design  of  Bakewell  A  Brown,  of  tnat  eity, 
an  impos'itig  compoftition  with  a  fine  central 
dome.  The  government  appointed  Mr.  A.  VV. 
Lord,  of  New  York,  architect  for  the  varl- 
ooa  sdministratiTe  and  other  buildinn  to  be 
meted  at  Tanama  and  alouR  tb«  canal  1^  th* 
{  -'x]  (^iTTiTDi.ssion. 

it  IS  jmpoii»jbl«  to  mention  even  a  tithe  of 
the  interesting  and  important  buildings  begun 
or  completed  auring  the  past  year  in  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  tne  vast  but  externally 
di-ap['i:nf inp  Grand  Central  Terminal  was 
»eU  advanced  tovvards  completion;  the  im- 
poting  new  Municipal  OITice  Huilding  wai*  exter- 
Biiij  eompleted;  the  Woolworth  Building,  the 
tie  Badken*  Tmst  Building:  (Trowbridge  ft 
Livingston),  and  the  niarhle  United  States 
Rubber  Company  Buildinj:  tCarr^re  &  Hast- 
ingB)  were  completed;  two  hn;.'e  hotels,  tlie 
Vasderbilt  (Warren  &  VVetmore)  and  the  .Mc- 
ilpia  (F.  M.  Andrews),  were  opened,  and  the 
fine  new  Central  Library  in  Brooklyn  (R.  F, 
Almirall)  Wgun.  Notable  buildings  in  Boston 
frn  the  preat  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  (H.  J.  Hard- 
rnbargb,  C.  U.  Blackall),  a  new  U.  S.  Chistoms 
Hoiue  (Peabody  ft  Stearns),  the  Brigham  Hos- 
pital (CodmaB  ft  Despradelle),  extensive  dor- 
■itories  for  Harrard  tTniwrsity  (Shepley,  Ru- 
t»n  4  Coolidfre),  a  hiipe  department  store  by 
D.  H.  Burnbam,  a  public  cauiievvay  over  the 
(Sharks  River  dam,  and  geveral  large  banks, 
MU,  etc,  repreaentine  all  together  a  ooit  of 
Wturcn  twenty  and  thirty  millions.  Among 
ttiny  bnildings  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle  Wi  st 
a  few  were:  The  Insurance  Exchange,  by  D. 
H.  Burnbam,  the  Gothic  North  American 
Bailding  by  Holabird  ft  Rocbe,  the  Telephone 
Bviiding  by  the  same,  and  a  number  of  stronglv 
d«!>igoed  warehouses  (by  G.  C  Nimmons.  Fi. 
f^fcaw,  etc.),  at  Chicago;  at  St.  Louis,  the  new 
Public  Librarj-  (Casa  Gilbert),  and  Church  of 
the  Ascension  by  Mariner  ft  La  Beaume;  at 
Hisaeapolis,  tbe  New  Mttseom  and  Husie  Rail 
iMcKim.  ^^ead  i  Wliite)  was  begun,  and  a 
high  »cbool  by  C.  IL  Johnston  compIete<!  -,  at 
Pittsburgh  progress  was  made  on  the  Wcftern 
PiBsqrIvania  University  buildlo|[S  and  those 
<w  th«  Gsncgie  Teehnfeal  SebooTs.  From  tbe 
further  West:  The  L.  C.  Smith  Building  at 
•Seattle  by  Gagirin  k  Ga^gin,  .34  stories  high; 
at  Tacom'a.  Wash.,  the  N.  Pacific  R.  R.  station 
^  Bssd  ft  Stem  and  tbe  Woodmen  of  tbe 
W«rM  Buildinfr  (Holabird  ft  Roebc);  at  San 
^»aci«co.  St.  To;natinn  T?.  C.  Church  by  .T.  I. 
^vliD,  the  Union  Savings  Hank  by  lilis^  &. 
^aville,  and  many  business  buildings.  Many 
■temtine  Imiklii^  in  the  eompilePs  list,  at 
WaiUngtoo,  Ol  CU  Buffalo^  BaStinore,  devo' 

IMl-S 


land,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  otber  cities  must 
be  omitted  for  lade  of  space. 

Ornra  CorNTRiF-s.  In  Haarlem,  Holland,  a 
very  impressive  and  interesting  church,  St, 
iiavon's,  has  been  oimpfeted  (J.  T.  J.  Cuypera), 
and  at  Amsterdam  a  new  fxchange  bv  H.  P. 
Berlage.  Competitions  bave  been  held  or  an- 
nmi!i;((!  for  a  .senate  pnluc-  at  Bucharest 
(Kumania),  for  a  palace  of  justice  at  Athens, 
and  for  law  courts  and  a  royal  palace  at  Soda 
( Bulgaria),  and  for  a  new  munieipal  palace  at 
Rangoon  (Burma).  At  Ghent  (Belgium)  s 
splendid  new  railroad  station  has  been  com- 
pleted and  building's  begun  lor  a  great  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  1913.  At  Constantiuoplo  a 
new  bridge  over  tbe  Golden  Horn  has  been  built 
by  German  engineers.  In  India  (and  in  Great 
Britain)  tlie  approaching  transfer  of  the  capi- 
tal to  Dellii  has  aroused  earnest  discussion  as 
ti  the  style  of  the  new  buildings  and  the  plan- 
ning oi  the  new  capital  district.  South  Africa 
reports  continued  building  aetivity;  a  design 
was  adopted  for  the  Rhodes  Memorial  at  Cape 
Town,  by  H.  Baker;  Johannesburg  is  being 
transformed  by  new  structures,  and  a  new  reg- 
istration act  was  in  process  of  drafting  for  the 
reflation  of  the  practice  of  arobtteeture. 

For  the  necrology  of  architects  see  NrrsoL- 
OGT.  Consult  also  ABcnv«oLooT.  Cmr  Pi.ax- 
.M\r..   lind  MrNTrii-Ai.   f  ;!i\  KHN  M  h:.*»T, 

ABCTIC  EXPLOBATIOliS.  Sea  PoLAn 
EXPUMUTXOir. 

AHOENTINA.  A  ^^onth  Ameri«aa  federal 
republic.    Capital,  liuenoa  Ayres. 

Arka  and  I'orrLAiio.N,  The  republic  con- 
sists of  fourteen  provinces^  ten  territories,  and 
the  federal  district.  The  area,  aeeording  to  tbe 
most  recent  planimetric  calctilatinn,  is  2,80fi,- 
400  square  kiloinetei^  |1.0s;{,551  mjuare  miles). 
The  census  of  ISOo  showed  3,954/M  I  inhabi- 
tants (exclusive  of  an  estimated  90,000  not 
enumerated).  The  estimate  of  December  31, 
1810,  was  7,121,822  (including  some  30,000  un- 
elvilised  Indians).  Outside  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict (city  nf  Buenos  Ayres),  the  po|)uIation 
had  the  greatest  density  in  the  province  of 
Tucumfln,  13  per  square  kilometer;  Santa  F«, 
7i  Buenos  A^jnres  (province)  and  Entre  Rios, 
each  6;  Oornentes,  4.7.  Kitima^  population 
nf  the  larger  cities:  In  1912,  Buenos  Ayres, 
l,.'3S;}.t;(>;j;  Santa  Fe,  48.928;  in  1911,  Rosario, 
20S.<);)0;  in  1910,  La  I'laU,  95,000;  Cordoba, 
95,000;  Avcllaneda,  87,000;  TueumAn,  66,000; 
Mdidoza,  39,000. 

TM^fTnR.\TION  AZTD  Emicratiox.  1909,  27R.148 
and  137,508;  1910,  289,G4I>  and  97.804:  lail, 
225,772  and  120,709,  The  immigrant8  in  1911 
included  118,723  Spaniards,  58,186  Italians, 
18,608  Turks,  071S  BussUns,  4016  French,  6028 
Aiistro  Hungarians,  S69S  CermMis,  and  1730 

British. 

KnrcATiox.  Of  tlie  children  of  school  age  in 
18U,  about  45  per  cent,  were  reported  in  attend- 
ance, and  of  these  only  about  -13  per  cent. 

could  read  and  write.  Of  the  total  population 
over  six  years  old,  about  50  per  cent,  are  illit- 
erate. For  1911.  primary  scliools  (public  and 
private)  were  reported  at  7183,  with  22,456 
ieaebera  and  746j25  pupils.  The  government 
maintains  for  secondary  ed\ica<ion  27  national 
colleges  (10,227  students).  Nornuil  schools  num- 
ber 62  (.'>9r)4  htudents).  There  are  some  20 
schools  for  special  and  technical  instruction. 
For         ana  prolessioiial  sdiieation,  tbree  na< 
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^iffmtl  uniTenitieB  are  maintained  at  Buenos  Agentine  exporU  are  classified  under  six 
Ayrea,  Onrdoba,  and  La  Plata,  and  provincial  hean^  aa  foUowa  .(in  thouaanda  of  peaoa)! 

universities  at  ParanA  and  Santa  1*4  (total  _ 
438  prufedsors  and  7317  students).  The  1911  2909        i9io  1911 

government  cxpanditun  OH  «dUcatkHl  Waa  19,'  A^icultuml  products... 23<j. 504  196.58:2  139.764 
241.252  neaoB  Pastoral   products  153,548     161,007  168,395 

amnmuBB,  Agrleuitim  and  anM»c*rafBiDg        ^§  game   fst      i.42»  tMt 

oontinue   to   be   Argentina's   chief  source  of  Mineiral  produeu   ^ftt        540  ^fM 

wealth.    Mining  has  made  little  progress.    The  IflaoellaaaoilB   «  «»M»  >.0W 

leading  industrial  business  is  meat-packing,  in     T^^ital   WJHl     WttjSH  |M,ttt 

the  River  Platte  r^ion.    Manufactures  include 

flour,  ImtAer,  cheoe,  sugar,  beer,  and  wine.     ^,        ,       •         ,         *  i 

The  area  under  ettltiTa&oa  ia  1908-10  waa     Classified  agricultural  cxporU  m  1910  and 

about  19,500,000  hectares,  of  which  6,93»m  {Jll.       ^T<^*2??       P^^'l,  ^ 

>vere  wheat,  3.005,000  corn,  1,455,600  linseed,  I^MIT  and  129^31  l^elabOM^^ 

4,70ti,630  alfalfa,  672,000  oats,  about  2,100,000  and  4827?  by-predncta,  5165  and  5226;—^ 

±S3S1'CS;,  ^SSoiJ^^SiiiJ^td^j  ssr^;;^T5?;.s3fTL;:^:s^;:t:»^ 

hectares,   yielding   39,730,000    metric   quintals  P"^"*^  2031  and  391L   Leading  exports,  m 

(8  qs.  per' ha.);  under  crop  in  1911-12,  6,897,-  tliomaildi  Of  pOBOa: 

000  hectares,  with  estimated  yield  of  40,100,- 

000  quintals  (6.7  as.  per  ha.).    Area  of  oats  ^^^^  j909 

harrnted  in  1910-11,  600,000  hectares,  yielding  Wheat   48.628  106,039  72.202  80,675 

6,850,000  quintals   (10.5  qs.  per  ha,);  under  ^f^ol   27.992  59.921  58  848  60.494 

•      inn  lo     1  noi  Ann   i  '„i„,„„   \_ui.  Cowh  des                  13, 44o  28,978  30,<11  34.440 

crop  m  1911-12,  1,031,000  hectares,  with  ea-  unseed  io;674  43,713  44,604  33.580 

timated  yield  of  8,773,000  quintals  (8.5  qs.  per  Frozen  and  chilled 

ha.).    Eatim  ated    area    sown    for     1912-13:  beef   ..........  2.469  21,066  25.371  31.284 

Wheat,    6,868,000    hecUres;    oats,    1,190.000;  "•^S'VLSi  MM  11.7U 

flax.  i,746;ooo  (againat  1^000  in  1011-12).  o.tf"!..^.v:::       i::"  nSl  U:«! 

The  estimated  pradnettoB  of  raw  sugar  for  ^^Vg^^  ........  7,47t  i,4M  «,»7  Vm 

1912-13  was  1.43(i.000  quintals,  against  l.sni.-  <»^ja*a»:  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

000  in  the  previous  vear.    See  Ikhigation.           Extract                    598  4.226  4,429  4.980 

Livestock    (1910):    29,124,229   cattle,   7,537,-  Frozen    mutton. ...  4.513  5.320  6,008  6.87| 

706  horses,  760.167  mule,  knd  asae./ 67,383  -  ghea^  flour   i.jij     6^6j|  4^^ 

1»62'aheep.  3.946.750  goati,  and  1,404.281  swine.  ^  .V.-.Tttrtrrilllilm    stlSl  eoIsS 

As  a  sheep-raising  country,   Argentina  ranks  Jerked  beef   1,9W      1,SSS      1,083  l.$«2 

^^7''n;'"^?'"'-  r"'So;icn  r-^-f'.-J,'  --i"--'  ^-"^ 
92,047.01,);    Hus8ia  had    (in   lontl)    1)2,3/ ],. 5, 9,  \vhale  oil    8S!t  1,20« 

including  goats;  United  States  (1909),  57,216,-  Meat  extract    MO      S.8M      3.047  LOU 

000;    United    Kingdom    (1911),    80,479,807:  ^— ^— — — 

^'^^'^JJH^L^t^^Sa'  .»««rt«    *«Mn.fT«     The  moat  noteworthy  features  of  the  above 
•f^^cr^h.lrn^.aJj'ber^^rued^'fsTT  J^J-  T^^^Zt.  l^'^'^JSl 
lowB,  in  gold  PC.    (one  po.n=90.447  cents):  ^,1^/418^1^^ 
 . — .   tliousands  of  pesoe: 

1901        1906        1909        1910  r.tll   

Imports.    11S.960   26»,971   302.766   861,771   366,811  — — — — — — — — ^— 

!^   Countries  1910  1911  1910  1*11 

Great  Brttaln..  I0O.«n  108.637  aO,7M  »l,t41 

1-  tana          —J  k..ii:,«n  ««,«,.«f;««  +/^  at     Germany    Cl.lSf  65.86t  46.065  4S,07I 

In  1809  corn  and  bullion  amounting  to  67,-  unltedStatea..  48.419  B2.353  25.324  24.300 

454,000  peeoa  were  imported  and  1,247,000  ex-  France    33,651  38.027  37,762  39.692 

ported:  Yn  1910,  37.028.000  and  1.670.000;  in    31.776  29.346  10.475  13.587 

1911,  12.764.000  and  3.009,000.    Leading  claasl-  ****::  lolll  \l  279  2  870  2  \tI 

fied  imports  in  191(1  aii.l  1911,  in  tliousands  of  Brazil    9J04  8.461  17^542  171874 

pesos:  Textiles  and  manufactures.  68,365  and  Auairia-Hungy  3.466  4,304  l.|68  2.398 

89,698;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures,  43,n9  g^?g^»landa"::     i.sS      ml        Jjoi  ll& 

and  4S,086;  Tehicles  and  railway  equipment*  35,i*  For  orders   10II.78S  M^fV 

005  and  S6365;  building  materials,  29.237  and     m       ,   .  ^       ■  ■  — —   

33.789;  earthenware,  earths,  stones,  coal,  etc..  iSir  oSiS'Tr  »l.Tn  166.811      S7t,6l6  814.696 

30,926  and  33,202;  food  products,  27.141  and   

29387;  oil,  grease,  etc.,  13,892  and  16,890; 

metals  and  muufactures  (other  than  iron  and  The  eiporta  "for  orders "  are  not  recorded 

atecl),  12,870'  and  15.480;  wines,  liquors,  and  at  the  Arg«rt!ne  porta  as  for  speeifle  oonntrles. 

other  bcverapes.   14.951   and    13,799;    agricul-  hut  are  subject  to  cable  or  other  orders  as  to 

tural   implements  and   machinery.   18,922  and  final   destination.    Nearly   all   of   these  ship- 

13,692;  chemicals,  drugs,  etc..  12.290  and  12,-  menta  ultimately  reach  the  western  European 

178;  timber,  woodi,  straw,  and  manufacturee,  countries  and  in  about  the  aame  proportion  as 

8671   and  10^401}   peper  and  manufaetnree,  the  direct  shipments  given  above. 

8308  and  8670;  electrical  apparatus,  6742  and  RniPPlNn.    Entered   at  the   ports   in  1910: 

6684;  tobacco,  6082  and  5892.    The  textile  im-  31.701  Rfoamers,  of  20.351,382  tons,  30,868  sail, 

port  in   Kill   waa  subdivided:  Cotton.  .35.576;  of  2.260,516  tons;  total,  02,5fl9  vessels,  of  22.- 

wool,  14,249;  silk.  5866;  other,  14,007.   Iron  667.897  tons.   Merchant  marine  in  1911:  161 

and  steel :  Primary  and  relatively  primary  BUI'  eteemera,  of  80,447  toae  net,  and  18S  tafl,  of 

terial,  22,885;  manufactures,  20,200.  57,360  tons  net 
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CoioannCAIIOirai  A  creditable  development 
Is  obierved  in  i^YtUltina's  railways.  At  the  end 
of  1909  tiM  total  length  in  operutiun  waa  25,- 
181  kilometers;  1910,  28,636;  and  on  December 
SI,  1911,  31,799  kilouieters  ,(19,750  mile*). 
About  53tK)  kilometers  belonff  to  the  govern* 
ment.  At  the  beginning  of  1912  Argentina  had 
a  mileage  of  10,820  of  5  ft.  Gin.  gauge,  1426  miles 
of  4  ft.  8Vit  in.  gauge  and  5736  miles  of  the 
met<>r  gauge,  giving  a  total  mileage  of  nearly 
18,000.  The  Buenoa  Ajrree  Great  Soutbem  i»- 
crated  8384  miles  of  tbii  amount,  and  in  1912 
had  309  miles  under  construction,  including  the 
exu-nsion  of  the  Neuguem  line  towards  tlie 
Andes,  leaving  about  70  miles  to  coniph'te  to 
the  Qiilean  frontier.  The  Great  Southern  wa» 
active  daring  the  year,  extending  and  improv- 
ing' its  track  in  and  about  the  city  of  Buenos 
Avros.  The  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway 
o[w  ned  during  the  year  a  direct  line  from  Junto 
Darect,  in  the  province  of  San  Luis,  to  La  Paz, 
in  the  province  of  Mcndozo,  shortening  tho 
tnoB-Andean  route.  lelMpuifaa  (1910),  ttl,005 
UloDieters  of  line,  with  161,476  kitometera  of 
wire  and  2S-25  offices;  telephones,  33,400,  with 
94,300  kilometers  of  wire;  post  offices,  2995. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  talue  b  tbe  gold  peso, 
worth  96^  cents:  tbe  paper  pon^  imder  the 
eoBVenion  law  of  1809,  is  emrent  at  0.44  of 
tbe  gold  peso.  Revenue  increased  from  205,- 
341,838  pesos  paper  in  1905  (gold  revenue  be- 
ing reduced  to  paper)  to  254,23-2.0 13  in  IDOS, 
274,526,578  in  1909,  and  304,679,200  in  1910. 
Ika  biidgiet  for  1912  showed  estimated  xeeeipts 
89JBl,t>Sl  prsos  fjold  and  l-2S,7r)l,718  paper, 
sqjttinlcut  U)  331,004,029  peaoa  paper;  esti- 
■attd  expenditure,  29,900,343  pesos  gold  and 
248,764,942  paper,  or  316,740,722  paper.  The 
estimated  receipts  included:  Customs,  70,200,- 
000  gold;  port  dues,  ete.,  8,750,000  gold;  ex- 
cise, 57,780,000  paper;  posts  and  telegraphs, 
16,500,000  paper,  "  stamps,  10,5(<0,000  paper; 
public  works,  10,700,000  i)aper.  Estimated 
cspenditure  for  1912,  compared  with  the  csti- 
Mtes  submitted  to  tbe  Congress  for  1913: 
Oonj^ress,  6,178,580  and  6,178,580  pesos  paper; 
httrior,  45.5RS.047  and  45,066,287;  foreign  af- 
fairs 5,089.472  and  5,028,308;  finance,  19,703,- 
218  and  21,073,964;  public  debt,  76,608,160  and 
79,446,194;  justice  and  instmetlOD,  53,079,657 
aod  49,800,000;  war,  29,123,262  and  29,123,262; 
■srine,  28.227.400  and  20,358.076;  agriculture, 
15,291,156  and  15,700,598;  public  work.s.  8339,- 
760  and  8,754,360;  pensions,  12.512.000  and 
12412.000;  miliUry  acquisitions,  18,000,000 
ud  10,300^0001  total,  816,740,728  and  308,741^. 
•29. 

IVbt.  December  31,  1911:  Foreign,  303,719,- 
7«r,  f„„,s  ^rold:  interior.  161.367,000  gold  and 
139,666,940  paper;  floating,  34,064,123  paper. 
Ostrtaadinc  paper  money,  685,150,000  pesos. 

Anrr.  The  army  of  Argentina  is  recruited 
h  ecnpulsory  serviee  wbieli  under  the  stat- 
ms  of  1905  and  1907  require  personal  service 
htoeen  the  ages  of  20  and  45:  10  years  in 
tte  standing  army  and  its  reserve;  10  years  in 
tts  aatkmaf  guard  and  5  years  In  the  territorial 
ineca.  A  peace  strragtn  of  about  18,000  is 

■Sintained.  but  in  ini2  the  peace  establi.Hh- 
■wnta  of  the  standing  army  and  its  departments 
*tTP  publisiied.  showing  that  15,540  conscripts, 
vere  required  for  1912,  or  a  decrease  of  about 
3000  as  compared  witb  1911.  On  a  war  basis 
•kout  250.000  men  would  be  raised  by  utilizing 
fte  reserves  and  the  national  guard,'  of  which, 
fautvcr,  bat  m  traction  have  reeeiTvd  military 


training.  T!io  active  army  was  organized  into 
18  batiuliuiis  of  infantry,  including  two  of 
mounted  infantry,  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  5 
regiments  of  field  artillery,  3  regiments  of 
mountain  artillny  and  4  battalioM  of  engi- 
neers. 

Navt.  The  Argentine  programme  of  naval 
construction  provides  for  two  large  battleships 
and  twelve  diMirojers  and  authorizes  the  con- 
Struetion  of  a  tbird  large  battleship  and  four 
additional  destroyers  if  it  sliuuhl  be  needed  as 
a  setoff  to  Brazilian  naval  development.  The 
new  battleships,  tbe  Rivadavia  and  the  Moreno, 
each  of  26,000  tons,  were  launched  in  1011,  the 
fbrmer  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  August  26,  and  the 
latter  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  September  23. 
Neitlicr  was  completed  near  the  Close  of  1912. 
Orders  also  were  placed  for  tlw  twelve  destroy- 
ers, four  each  in  Germany,  Fram^  and  England. 
The  German  boats  were  completed  in  1912  and 
joined  the  Argentine  fleet;  the  French  boats 
were  under  trial;  the  English  boats  were  com- 
pleted, but  in  October  were  sold  by  their  build- 
ers to  the  Greek  govemfflent»  without  beiiw 
turned  over  to  Argentina. 

Near  the  end  of  1912  the  fleet  in  commission 
included  the  followingj  Four  armored  cruisera, 
of  27.400  aggregate  tOBS  ( Garibaldi,  San  Mar- 
ti$t.  General  Belgrane,  and  Pueymd&n,  built  in 
1896-88);  two  armored  coast-guards,  of  4000 
tons  (1890  and  lSf)l)  ;  one  coast-guard,  of  4200 
tons  (Almirante  Broun,  1880);  two  coast- 
guards, of  3070  tons  (1874  and  1875);  three 
protected  cruisers,  of  11,440  tons  ( Femie  y  cinco 
da  Mayo,  Nuava  da  Julio,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
1890-95);  two  torpedo  cruisers,  of  1776  tons 
(1890  and  1893);  two  armored  river  gimboats, 
of  2000  tons  (Rosario  and  Parand,  1908)  ;  seven 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  of  6000  tons  {Misiones, 
Corriantea,  and  Bntre  Rtoa  1896;  Jujuy,  La 
Plata,  Cordobd,  and  Catamarca,  1912)  ;  12  first- 
cla.ss  torpedo  boats,  of  969  tons;  9  second-class 
torjMxlo  boats,  of  144  tons;  one  submarine;  six 
transports,  of  20,243  tons.  See  Naval  Pioo> 
BBSS,  and  BATHASBiPa. 

GovEBNMENT.  Argentina  (officially  La 
Xaci6n  Argentina),  is  one  of  the  five  American 
republics  having  tbe  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  others  an  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  Brasil.  Tbe  Argentine  constitu- 
tion resembles  that  nf  tbe  Tnited  States.  The 
Senate  has  30  members,  elected  indirectly  for 
nine  years,  two  from  each  province  and  the 
Federal  District;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  120 
members,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years. 
The  president  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  rollpge 
for  a  six-year  term  and  is  ineligible  for  the 
next  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a  responsible  min- 
istry of  eight  members.  President,  for  the  term 
ending  October  12,  1016.  Roque  Sftens  F^fia; 
vice-president,  Victorino  de  la  Plaza. 

HiSTOBT.  The  difficulty  which  had  ari.sen 
with  Italy  in  1911.  over  questions  of  quarantine 
regulations,  and  which  caused  tbe  Italian  gov- 
ernment to  issue  a  decree  {nobibiting  Italian 
emigration  to  Argentina,  was  removed  in  the 
summer  of  T912  by  tbe  signing  of  a  sanitary 
convention  between  the  two  countries,  specify 
ing  the  preventive  measures  which  each  should 
take  against  cholera  and  yellow  fever  fespee* 
tively.  The  Italisn  government  then  an* 
Bouneed  that  it  would  withdraw  its  decree  as  to 
emigration.  During  January  and  February  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  a  serious  railway 
Strike,  but  order  was  maintained  and  a  settle- 
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ment  tinally  ellected.  Work  on  the  survey  of 
tlie  Chilean-Argentine  bottadary  was  continued 
and  Bubfltantial  progress  Wait  made  in  the  de* 
limitation  of  the  fiolivian-Argentine  frontier. 

ABID  LANDS.    See  Ibbioation. 

ABIZONA.  PopULATlOM.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  atAtittici  issued  in  1912, 
out  of  the  total  populatioD  of  204,254  in  1910, 
46,824  were  foreign-born  whites,  as  compared 
with  22,31)5  in  lUOO.  TLe  largest  iniuiber  of 
these,  2U,438,  came  from  Mexico;  from  Kngland, 
8600j  and  from  other  European  countries  in 
•maliar  nnmben.  In  1910,  there  were  2009  ne* 
noes  and  448  mnlattoea  in  the  State.  In  1890 
the  negroee  numbered  13$7  and  the  nnlattoea, 
420. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  The  acreage,  value  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crope  in  1911-12  are 
abown  in  the  foilowim  table  x 


Acrca^  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com   1912  16.000  628.000  1528,000 

1911  16.000  496,000  4  SO.  000 

Wheat   1912  2S.0O0  707.0OO  778,000 

1911  27.000  800,000  760,000 

Oate   nu  e.ooo  2e8,ooo  iss.ooo 

1911  MOO  262,000  151,01K) 

Foiatoea  ........l»it  1,000  i26,ooo  1&6.000 

1011  1,000  95.000  133.000 

Hay   lOlt  lUCoOO  a|M,000  4.608,000 

1*11  uo,ooo  a  801,000  o,om;ooo 

aTena. 


Mineral  Pboductiox.  The  gold  production 
ol  the  SUto  in  1011«  wae  valued  at  13,430,503, 
compared  with  •  yatae  of  $3,140,366  in  1910. 

The  output  of  1011  wan  the  largest  of  recent 
yt^ars  and  the  incrtiasi!  was  due  chiefly  to  in- 
creased output  from  siliceous  gold  ores  in  Mo- 
have county  and  from  copper  orea  ia  Cocbiae 
county.  The  output  of  sflver  in  the  State  in 
1011  was  3.276,571  fine  ounces,  conipareil  with 
2,55i>,j;!ii  ounces  in  1910.  Of  the  total  silver 
output  in   1011,  copper  ores  supplied  2,l.'Ui.l21 

ounces;  lead  ores,  ti35.3t>a  ounces,  dry  or  sili- 
ceoua  one,  414,981;  and  the  lead-zinc  and  sine 
ores  nearly  equal  parte  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  email 

remainder. 

The  production  of  copprr  i  rj  fl-  State  for 
1911,  was  3U3,2U2,632  pounds  ol  blister  copper, 
compared  with  207,260,538  pounds  in  1910. 
Thie  waa  the  largest  output  in  the  history 
of  the  State  and  continued  Aritona  in  the  ilfst 
place  among  copper-produring  States.  At  the 
close  of  1911  the  oopper  output  was  3,494.333,- 
111  pounds  or  21.38  per  cent,  of  the  total  out- 
put of  the  coUDtrjj  thua  giving  Arizona  third 
raolc  amonfr  tlie  eopper-pr^ucing  States. 
Thcrr  Tvrrp  nine  popp<'r-smelUng  planta  in 
ojKTatiu!!  dui  mg  the  year. 

Manukactikk.s.  Tlie  Tliirteentli  Census  in- 
cluded statistics  r<-lating  to  the  manufactures 
of  the  State,  and  its  principal  rCMllta  are  given 
in  the  table  below.  These  figures  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1909.  In  general,  this  table 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Arizona,  as  a  whole,  showed  a  con- 
siderable development  in  tlie  last  five  years. 
The  percentage  of  increase,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
84.  Of  Ifte  persons  engaged  in  mannfaetnr«H, 
by  far  the  larger  number  are  found  employed, 
in  the  suieltiug  and  refining  nf  copper,  which  is 
the  leading  manufacturing  industry  of  the* 
State.  In  this  are  employed  3129  wage  earn- 
ers. No  other  industry  employs  any  consider- 
able nnmber  of  men  except  those  engaged  in 
work  for  railroad  companies  in  general  shop 
construction  of  ears  and  repairs.  These 


ber  lObO.  In  lumber  and  timber  products  831 
men  were  employed,  and  in  printing  and  pub* 
lishing,  268.  Other  industries  of  the  State  are 
Hour  mills  and  grist  mills,  lumber  and  timber 
products,  and  ice  manufacture.  Of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  in- 
du^ines,  5.9  per  cent,  were  proprietors  and  QUI* 
cial8,  4.0  per  esut,  elerks,  and  89.4  per  osnL 
wage  earners. 

The  following  table  gives  a  sumniury  of  the 
results  of  the  census  for  th«  calendar  years  1909 
and  1804. 


Number  c 
1900 

Number  of  estaMl.shments.  811 
Persons  enKaged  in  manu- 

lacturew    7,801 

Froprletorv  and  Ann  men- 

bers    all 

Salaried   tmpluN^es   800 

Wage    earners  (uveraKO 

numbei  )   0,441 

Primary    horsepower   39.140 

Capital   J.T2,873.(-i>0 

Expenses    4l,l31,00u 

Services   0,003.000 

Salaries   798.000 

Wages   5,f^»5.000 

Materials    33.6tX».auO 

Miscetloneous    1.328,000 

Value  of  products   60457.000 

Value  added  by  manufar- 
ture  {value  of  products 
less  cost  u£  material)..  16,6a<,l»00 


f  Amount 
1904 

m 

6kllT 

188 
881 

4.793 

21.412 
114,3^6.000 
2V.244.O0i> 
4.441.000 
472.000 
3,969.000 
14, 5^5.000 
1.208,000 


18.488.000 


Ftkawck.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  :?n.  1912,  amounted  to  $l.lf)2,350, 
and  the  disbursementij  to  1 .30U,H5b.  There  was 
a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30,  1911,  of  $510,959, 
leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
1918,  of  8411.441.  The  chief  revenue  was  ivora 
ta\e=,  and  the  tot.Tl  amount  mllected  by  taxa- 
tinii  in  I!)  12  was  !?(» I T.T.'J  1 .  The  chief  expendi- 
ture^ are  for  the  sujtport  of  State  itist itut ion-^, 
for  education  and  for  tlie  State  government. 
The  bonded  indditedness  of  the  State  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $946,672. 

CHASmER  A^D  CoRRETTTOXS.  The  charitable 
and  correetifuial  institutions  of  the  State  with 
their  populations  in  1912  are  as  follows:  State 
Prison  at  Florence,  383;  State  Industrial  School 
at  fienson,  96:  .State  Insane  Asylum  at  Phienix, 
270;  Home  for  A^ed  and  Infirm  Arizona  Pio- 
neers at  Prescott.  3^:  the  Florence  ("rittendon 
Home  at  Fha-nix,  G.  At  the  State  Prison  a  new 
building  was  in  process  of  construction.  Thia 
is  to  provide  for  a  library,  schoolroom,  recrea- 
tion room,  end  storv-room.  The  Stste  Indus- 
trial Scliool  is  to  he  reniove<l  to  Old  Fort  Crant 
near  U  illcox  which  was  donated  to  the  State 
by  the  I  nited  States  government.  The  school 
work  is  to  be  reorganised  and  a  trades  aehool 
added.  Several  important  measuTCe  were  en* 
acted  at  tlie  lepislativc  session  of  1012.  Among 
those  was  a  child  labor  law  in  a  form  approved 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  A 
parole  law  was  also  passed.  This  provided  for 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  for  a  tKMrd  Of 
commissioners  of  jianded  prisoners.  An  act 
was  pasMHl  mnkinp:  it  a  fHony  for  a  parent  to 
fail  to  provide  his  or  her  minor  child  with 
necessaries  and  making  it  a  felony  for  a  hus- 
band to  abandon  bis  wife  4nr  to  fail  to  provide 
for  her.  .Another  measure  provided  for  the 
commitment  of  destitute,  homeless,  and  depraved 
women,  and  neglected,  abandoned,  and  homeless 
children  to  the  Florence  Crlttendon  Home  at 
Phmniz.  A  measure  was  passed  provldtag  for 
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ite  cut,  maintenaBee,  and  inatnictioii  of  bliod  flotebs'  LiABiLmr),  sn  act  providing  for  an  io- 

dikbCB  voder  school  axs.  beritance  tax;  a  pure-food  act;  an  act  provid- 

Politics  and  Govebkment.    The  State  ing  for  publicity  of  campaign  o.vpendilurcs  be- 
ta ture  met  in  1912  and  the  most  important  meaa-  fore  and  after  election;  &  general  registration 
ures  t>nacted  AT*  noted  ia  the  p»r«gn]ih  LagUr'  act,  and  a  primary  law  for  eleetioiia. 
Miim  below.  SXAZK  GovBBMMUiT.  Oovemor,  GI«orge  W.  P. 

Arfmia  became  formallj  one  of  the  States  Htintl    tecretary   of   State    and  lieutenant- 

of  the  Union  on  February  11,  when  the  Presi-  povrrnor,  Sidney  P.  Osborn ,  treasurer,  David 

deiJt   signed    the    proclamation    of    admission.  Juhnsou;  audUor,  J.  C.  (Jailagban;  adjutant- 

On  the  t<ame  day  Georgi-  W.  H.  Hunt  was  in-  general,     Charles     Harris;     attorney -gejieral, 

angurated  as  governor,    in  bis  lirst  message  Ueorge  P.  Butlard;  superintendent  of  eduea- 

to  the  legislature  he  urged  an  amendment  to  tion,  C.  O.  Case;  commissioaer  of  insurance, 

the  State  constitution,  providing  for  the  recall  Sidney  P.  Osborn — all  Democrats, 

of  judicial  officers.    This  was  the  provision  in  Judiciary.    Supreme   Court — Chief  justice, 

the  constitution  of  the  St;j'<   c  ni  ^^'^i  illy  pre-  Alfrinl  Krniililin;  as^ociute  jUHtices,  D.  L.  Cun- 

pared,  which  led  to  its  veto  by  President  Taft.  ningham,  Henry  D.  fioaa;  clerk,  J.  P.  Dillon>~ 

Am  amsBded  eonstitution  whidi  kfl  oat  this  all  l)etooerats. 

rrision^waa  passed  by  Conpess  and  accepted  State   l.mifi  .\Trm\    1913.    Senate,  Demo- 

.  the  President.  The  lef^siature  psssed  this  crats,  19;  Republieana,  4;  House,  Democrats, 

nicu-suro,   It  was  signed  by   the  governor,  and  31 ;  Republicans,  4;  joint  ballot,  Democrats,  50; 

was  adopte<l  by  the  people  on  November  5.    On  Kepublicana,  8.   Democratic  majority.  Senate, 

March   26    the   legislature   elected   as    United  15.  House,  27j  joint  ballot,  42. 

States  Senators  from  Arizon  Marcua  A.  Smith,  The  represenUtivea  in  Congress  will  be  found 

Onnoerat,  and  Henry  P.  Ashurst,  Democrat,  in  the  section  Congreaa,  article  Umted  States. 

They  bad  been  previously  chosen  at  the  pri-  aUu  Exn  obation. 

miry  election.    Arizona  furnished  one  of  the  ARKANSAS.      Population.      According  to 

most  important  of  the  disputed  cases  before  the  Census  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  I'JTi,  out 

the  Democratic  national  committee  at  the  na-  of  a  total  population  in  1910  of  1,674,449,  the 

tienal  cunv,  rition.  This  contest  turned  on  the  foreign-born  whites  immbsrad  1«,009,  compared 

Mteene  of  the  ek«^n  beW  In  Marirapa  and  w  th   14,186  in   1900.  Of  theae^  the  largest 

Codiise  oountTes.  Its  details   are   discnssed  number,  6813,  came  from  Germany;  from  Italy, 

from  the  stan  1p  ,nt  of  both  the  contesting  par-  1099.  from  England,  1517;  and  from  Ireland, 

ties  in   the   article  Phesidentiax,   Camj-aion.  1077,   Other  European  countries  were  repre- 

The  disputed  delegates  were  awarded  to  Presi-  gented  by  smaller  numbers.    There  were  in  1910 

deet  Taft,    The  d^le^tes  elected  at  the  Demo-  442,891  negroes  in  the  State  and  81,371  mulat- 

eratw  State  convention  were  pledaed  to  Gov-  toes.    The  negroes   in   1890  numbered  309,117 

tfBor  HiUon.    The  result  of  the  vote  for  Presi-  and  the  mulnttoes  3'J,G30. 

dent  on  November  9  was  as  follows:    Wilson,  Aghicultukk.    The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 

10.324;     Roosevelt,    6949;     I  aft.     3021.     An  Auction  of  the  pnuc.pal  crops  in  191MS  are 

cIni3°S  tfSTefcSfcn  shown  in  the  following  table.- 

A  Diewenent  was  undertaken  in  October  to  '  ■ 

IsTolce  the  r«ea1l  aninst  Oovemor  Hunt  as  a  Acreafo  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

r«ult  of  dissati.factinn  with  his  prison  reform  ^orn   I|I2    2.475^0   BMJO.OOO  |3M|M»0 

polioen.    He  advocated  the  honor  syisteni  and   wheat   1912       94.000       940,000  884.000 

■i  liiural  u.Ho  of  the  executive  parole  and  he  1311       96.000     1, 00s. 000  907,000 

met  with  great  opposition  which  resulted  in  ^ats   1912     m.OOO    8.482.000  |.7«.ooe 

ta  attempt  to  bring  about  bis  recall.   Peti-  Rye   i!U       i-.offi    *'  10.000      '  lo.ooo 

tions  to  this  effect  were  circtilatod  throughout  1911        l.ooo        10.000  9,000 

lb.  State,  but  thjs  movement  came  to  notlui.g    ^  j9}2       ^^^^  ^^201  004 

f^tition^  were  also  circulated  to  bring  about  Patatoes  ....1912       26.000     1,750.000  l,6lo,00i) 

the  recall  of  State  Senators  M.  G.  Cunniff  and  I9ii      2^.mD    i,4so.ooo  i,t;44,ooo 


Wood  in  Yavapai  County.    :.[r.  Con.  Hey   1^12  a  352,000  O|M0j 

wo  p,wdwt<rfthe  Senate^..  ^^^^  ''^"•gShMa  ^'^stooo 

(on  were  attuned  because  of  their  opposition  l»lt         Sli   b4M.M0  BT.MN» 

to  woman  suffrage  and  several  other  measures  Cotton  .....1M2    74MM  

which  were  considered  at  the  session  of  the  _    ** 

Imslature.        ^    „   ,       .       .        „   .      nTona.   bPounda.  eBales. 

Lbbislatiov.  The  first  session  of  the  State 
kgislstnre  passed  several  measures  of  unusual     The  Thirteenth  Census  statlsticf  of  agncu!- 

importance.   Among  ihoBP  wa.q  the  creation  of  ture,  dated  April  16,  1910,  were  published  in 

1  tax  comroisaion;  an  act  fixinp  eight  hours  of  1912.    According  to  these  figures  the  number  of 

labor  for  miner.=i,  hoi.Hting  engineers  and  .smelt-  all  farms  in  the  State  in  1910  was  214.078, 

iag  men;  an  act  regulating  child  labor;  an  act  compared  with  178,694  in  1900.    The  land  in 

providing  for  indeterminate  prison  sentences,  farms  was  17,416,075  acres,  a  gain  of  about 

aad  an   act  prohibiting  the  employment  of  1,000,000  acres  in  the  decade.   The  improved 

iMcheni  in  the  public  schools,  who  were  suffer-  lend  In  fsrms  was  8,076,254  acres,  compared 

injt  from  tuberculosis.    At  a  special        i n  of  with    0,053. T^.l    acres    in    lO'^o     The  nverago 

the  legislature  other  measures  of   ini[>otlauce  acres  per  farm  was  fil.l.  compHitd   with  93.1 

**re  passed.    ACSS  included  a  white-slave  act;  in   inoo.    The   total   value   of   farm  property, 

as  act  denjiuK  eorporations  the  right  to  con-  including  land,  buildings,  implements  and  ma- 

triMe  In  poTitfcsl  eampaigna;  an  act  denying  ehineiy,  domestic  sniroats,  poultry,  and  bees, 

?tat<>  ofTiciaTs  the  riglit  to  use.  and  (he  rail-  was  $400,089,303,  compared  with  $181,416,001 

rfadii  the  right  to  i*sue,  passes;  an  act  known  in  1!)00.    Tlie  average  value  of  all  property  per 

i>  'hp  three-cent  fare  bill,  regulating  the  trans-  farm  was  $1804,  compared  with  $101.'5  in  1900. 

port  of  passeaieni  by  eonunon  csrirers;  a  com-  The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  in  1010  was 

Vmtarj  workmen's  comp«isatioii  set  (tse  Sh-  914.13,  compared  witli  98.98  In  1900.  The 
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famw  operated  by  owners  and  managen  num-  Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
bered  107,418  and  tboee  operated  by  tenants,       State,  ages  6  to  21  years,  on  June  30,  1912» 

107,266.  Of  the  farms  operated  by  owners  and  was  603,226.  Of  these  427,723  were  white  and 
managers,  82,321  were  free  from  mortgage  and  176,603  were  colored.  There  were  enrolled  in 
22,374  were  inortcaged.  The  native  uliite  far-  the  public  s<1i(K)Ls  of  the  State  409,756  chil- 
mers  numbered  148,627;  foreigu-born  whites,  dren,  of  whom  300,015  were  white  and  109,731 
2478;  and  negro  and  other  uon -whites,  63,593.  were  colored.  The  average  daily  attendanoa 
The  total  value  of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  in  the  public  aebools  was  261,747.  The  num- 
and  bees  was  $74,058,292,  compared  with  $37,-  ber  of  teachers  employed  was  10,175.  Of  these 
483,771  in  I'JOO.  The  cattle  numbered  1.028,-  8227  were  whit*  iin.i  1948  were  colored.  Dur- 
071,  valued  at  $15,400,666;  horses  ami  tH)lt8,  ing  1912  282  new  b^huolhouses  were  erected  at 
2M,716,  valued  at  $23,162,209;  mules.  222.200,  a  total  value  of  $1,014,109.  The  total  number 
valued  at  $27,128,027;  swine,  1^518,947.  valued  of  scboolhouses  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the 
at  $6,170,924;  sbeep  and  mules,  144,189,  valned  year  was  68S8  and  the  total  value  of  school 
at  ?.127.984.  Poultry  of  all  kinda  BUttbered  property  wns  $10,131,828.  The  expenditures 
5,788,570,  valued  at  $2,063,432.  for  the  inaiiilenance  of  schoolh  during  the  year 

iliNKBAL  Pbouuctio.v.  The  production  of  was  $3,837,519.  There  were  93  State  hieh 
coal  in  the  SUte  in  1811  amounted  to  2,106,789  schools  in  1911-12  and  60  unaided  high  schools, 
short  tons,  valued  at  $3,396349.  This  shows  The  total  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  was 
an  increase  over  the  output  of  1910  nf  200.831  9622.  The  development  of  the  public  school 
short  tons  in  quantity  and  $417,630  in  value,  system  of  the  State  during  the  Isst  few  years 
It  was,  iiowcvcr,  270,000  tons  less  than  the  out-  has  btrn  remarkable.  In  1900  the  value  of  all 
put  of  19(»9,  and  nearly  570,000  tons  less  than  school  property  was  approximately  $2,500,000, 
that  of  1907.  The  increase  was  caused  chiefly  and  in  1912  more  than  $10,000,000.  In  the 
by  the  competition  of  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  twelve  years  since  1900  the  school  population 
and  of  the  more  cheaply  mined  coals  of  other  increased  more  than  118,000,  or  nearly  25 
Statea.  "  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  school  revenues  nave 

In  1911  there  were  produced  in  the  SUte  664  near'.v  trebh-d  in  value.  'Dw  mnnhcr  of  teach- 
short  tons  of  zinc,  valued  at  $75,096,  and  64  employed  has  in.  rc.iHi-d  from  li  ss  than  i  0(X) 
short  tons  of  lead,  valued  at  $5760.  to  "ore  than  10.000.    The  legislature  of  1911 

Mam^actures.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta-  P»««?  "fr^'l  important  enaetments  relating 
tifltics  for  the  calendar  vear   1009  were  com-  »  A^^nK.  th««  ^..W*  creatlWI 

piled  in  1912.    A  summary  of  the  resulU  of  ^^""^      education  with  general  ad- 

this  census  is  shown  bel<^.  .P^^™'.        '  ,         1^  possible 

Of  the  2925  manufacturing  esUbliahments  in  f^f*^  ^id  to  hiph  8cho<,l8  and  an  act  prov. dine 
t     Ti,  e  rovwiwuiuc  11.0  1     literal  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 

the  State,  the  largest  proportion  is  included        state  University,  SUte  Normal  School,  the 

L                                                      "  four  Agricultural  Mhoob,  and  the  Deaf  kute 

lumber   ""J   timber   P^J^Ct*.    ^^'^e  were   of  glind  schools. 

these  in  1909,  1697  esUblisilllients.    No  other    „.,  •  *    r      *«,    «  i 

manulacturiitt  induatrr  aimraaebea  this  in  Finance.   The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  years 

nunui.ciuriig^y^«j^«p|^  ,  ..pondHur^ 

publishing  industry  includes  295  plants,  bread         J^jP^^^h  ^«  ^*^i^nA°?-A'**°.Su uiS 

and  other  bakerv  products.  133,  and  flour  and  ««d  Of  th«  fiscal  T^fWM  $800,7<0.    The  chief 

gristmill  products,  113.    The  number  of  per-  """'^  <>'  '"C""®  ^'^^^ 

wns  engaged  in  manufactures  in  the  State  at  °°  »    property.         «hief  expenditure  are  f 

the  timlof  this  census  was  44,457  over  the  age  f}^''^''  ""^'^f"«^^oJ"^nn   *^  ^ 

of  16,  and  625  under  that  age.    The  male  e^n^  ^^"^^  $1,250,600.      ^  „     ^  ^ 

ployees  numbered  43,793,  and  female,  094.    The  ,„r«""^  Govebwmbrt.   On  March  27, 

prevaiiin^r  hours  of  labor  in  all  in.lustries  were  ^2-  •  *  i^^rAtie  primary  election  for  State 

60  per  week,  15.5  per  cent  of  the  total  num-  owcers  wsa  held,  resulting  m   the  defeat  of 

ber  of  employees  being  employed  in  esUblish-  2''Z^^        .^"""K''^^  ^  Congressman  .Iw   1 . 

menu  where  the  bout  an  less  thsn  60  a  I^obmson.  It  is  customary  m  Arkansas  to 
week,  and  only  6.8  in  those  where  they  were         f'*,.*'®"*}  *  second  term   and  generallf 

more.    Although   Arkansas  is  not  one  of  the  ''f  P*"**  ''*ft**"*,**PP**?iJi?5",^'«""*'" 
leading  states   in   value  of  its  manufactures,  ™"*"'*^  V*' *^ 

the  following  table  shows  considerable  ineresn  V"®  °"  succeeded  an  being 

over  the  figures  of  the  previous  census:  fr^*f*i  c?^ .  Arkansas  three  times  was 

•  *^  the  late  United  States  Senator  Jeff  Davis.  The 

— — — — — nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary  in  Ar> 

„  .       ^  kansas  is  paramount  to  eleetion. 

Number  or  Amount  of  Inc.      .„  T  .  *  *i     j  i     i  . 

1909  1904     1904-09  except  two  of  the  delegates  to  the  Tia- 

Number  of  establish-  tional  Republ  ican  convention  were  pledged  to 

PerJSS  eiii4g^'*ln  ^  ^*  President  Taft.    There  was  a  contest  in  the 

manufactures  ...      $1,730  37.557  37.7  SUte  which  was  Uken  up  by  the  national  com- 

FToprietora  and  firm  mittee.   Hie  emitest  hinged  upon  the  methods 

S«U.Xd''"o'„M-.i.n;.e;:        ijS  iH  the  election  of  delegates  at  the  dis- 

Wajfe  earners  (a vol  -  iT'ct    "id    State    conventions.     The  Roosevelt 

ase   number)               44.982  33.089  3^.9  dt>lf'rrat("<  dt  i  lared  thcv  had  been  excluded  from 

glmary  »>o"epower.      173.088  .^109.509  68.1  the  convention  halls  4nd  from  participation  in 

ESSsSU*V.V.V.V.V.\*TOst^  'S.'IS.'ooo  Hi  the  convention.   After  hearing  the  contest  the 

ETervices                 22.574.000  ir,.Kr>4.onQ  33.9  national  committee  gave  the  delesatee  to  Pree- 

Kalarles                       3,4fil,oi)0  2.,'?lo,oao  49.8  Idettt  TafL 

Wapes                    19,113.01)0  14.544.000  31.4  fin,^  n«™^„,»*:-  o*„*     -         *•  -4 

Materials                   84.935.000  21  TJ>9  ooo  60  3  Uemocratic  State  convention   on  April 

_  Miscellaneous             7,821.000  6.648,000  10.1  12  selected  delegates  pledged  to  Champ  CUrk 

vSSeof  prod^^cVrfeVs  ^*»"«'«^  59.il5.000  $9.1  of  Missouri  to  "the  Aemmsntie  natioul  con- 
cost  of  material.  39,981.000  32.066,000  24.7  ^*2i^®*'i.  .     .  . 

.   The  State  eleethms  in  Arinnsaa  are  held  on 
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tie  Mttod  Toesdaj  in  Septeuber«  in»t«ad  of  State  Govebkmsiit.  Ctoveroor,  J.  T.  Robin- 

the  aune  day  at  the  presidtntial  eleetions,  ion;  lN>iiteii«nt-gov«rnor,  W.  C.  Rodgers;  Mcra- 

is  tbe  ca«e  in  r.-.^-t  ,,f  the  otluT  Sl;iti'«.    'Ibc  tary  of  State,  Earh        M  il  'i  s;  treasurer,  .lulin 

State  is  always  JJciuticratic  by  a  lur^'e  inajur-  W.  (Jrorki'tt;   auditor   uiid  insurance  coumiis- 

jty  and  in  this  election  tbe  £>eiuocratie  L-aiidi-  aioner,  J.  M.  Oathout;  attorni-\ -pcnfral,  W .  M. 

date  tor  governor,  (jongressman  Joe  T.  Kobin*  Mooees  superiatendent  of  education,  Geo.  B. 

•00,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  63,386  over  Cook;  eominiaiioiler  of  agriculture,  J.  H.  Page; 

Rolaod,  his  Republican  opponent.    The  vote  commissioner  of  pnblie  lands,  A.  G.  J)ye<-aU 

vaa:   Robinson,  109,820;  Uolaud,  46,240,  and  Deniucrats. 

Miktl     f  Socialist),    13,384.     Tbe    Progressive  JritieiAKV.    Supreme   Court  —  Cliief  justice, 

paity  had  no  candidate  for  governor.    Under  Edgar  A.  McCuHocii;  justieei*,  F.  Ci.  Sniitli,  0. 

tiw  initiative  and  referendum  amendment  the  D.  Wood,  William  F.  Kirby,  and  Jesse  C.  Hart; 

pewla  in  the  geoeral  State  eleetion  of  Sep-  clerk  of  the  court,  P.  S),  luiglish— all  Demo* 

tCBUMT  '9  voted  on  four  acts  and  five  amend-  crats. 

aients  to  the  conetituti<)n.  Tlie^u  were  Act  No.  1,  State   Legislatuke,    1913.    Senate,  Demo- 

10  reduce  tbe  rate  of  taxatiuu  and  revise  the  crat:^,  34;   Rrpublicans,  1;  House,  Democrats, 

retenue  laws;   Act  No.  2,  to  provide  State-  OO;    Ue-uiblicans,  4;   joint  ballot,  Democrats, 

vide  Prohibition^  Act  Ho,  3,  to  amend  the  eiec-  13U;    Kepublicana,   6.  Democratic  majority, 

tion  laws  of  fbe  State;  Act  No.  4,  to  create  a  Senate,  33;  House,  92;  joint  ballot,  125. 

textbook  commi':=ipi; :   nTiicndment  No.  11,  pro-  Tltp  roprespntativos  in  Conpress  will  be  found 

Mding  lor  tlio  "  liiaiitilailior  Claus<^";   amend-  in  the  section  Voniinas,  article  United  Statks. 

rrietit  No.  ]Z.  to  cxeni[it  capital  invested  in  cot-  ARKANSAS,  I'mvkksity  oy.      A  Stale  in- 

lon  mills  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  stitution  of  higher   learning  at  Fayetteville, 

years;  amendment  Na.  13,  limiting  the  pay  of  Ark.,    founded    in    1871.      Tbe    number  of 

legislators  to  sixty  days;  amendment  Mo.  14,  students    enrolled     in    tbe    several  depart- 

proriding    for    tbe    recall   of   State   officers;  ments  of  the  university  in   1012  was  about 

aoKndment  No.    15.   permitting   municipalities  500.     'J  lie    faculty    numfbcred   80.     In  June, 

to  isdue  bonds.    Of  tl^se  nine  acts  and  amend-  1912,  President  J.  M.  Tillman   resigned,  and 

Beots,  all  except  amendment  No.  13  failed  to  Professor  J.   il.   Keynolds,   bead  of   the  de* 

man  the  majorliT;  required  by  law.  The  acts  partmcat  of  history  and  politieal  aeienoe,  was 

sie  ifqaiied  to  receive  only  a  majority,  but  tbe  elected  aetinfr  president  vntil  a  permanent  pres> 

araendments  .irp  required  to  receive  a  majority  iJent  is  beeured.    Professor  .\.  K.  Purdue,  State 

of  the  vote  of  the  candidate  in  tbe  election  who  geologii^t  and  bead  of  the  de(>artaient  of  geol- 

received  the  liij;liest  vote.    Amendment  No,  15  ogy,  was  given  leave  of  absence  to  become  State 

neeived  a  majority,  but  not  a  majority  of  tbe  geoWist  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  N.  F.  Drake  of 


kigbfst  vote  cast  for  governor.  The  Supreme  Stai^rd  University  to  flU  Professor  Purdue's 

Court  held  that  according  to  the  constitution  place.    A  $45,WH>  htiildinp  for  the  department 

only  three  amendments  can   be   sulinntted   at  of  education  is  U'ing  erected  from  the  Pcabody 

f  i>  time,   ami    ruled   against  this  ameiiiiment  educational   fund.    'J  lie   income   of  the  univcr- 

witbout  taking  up  the  question  of  whether  it  sity  is  about  $225,000  per  year.   The  number 

received  a  sufficient  number  of   votes     to    be  of  bound  volumes  in  tbe  library  is  20,000,  and 

ado|i(ed.    When   tlie   Democrats   wrested   the  of  pamphlets,  10,000. 

fOfennnent  of  Arkansas  from  the  Carpet-bag-     ARMAMENT.    See  Battlesuifs. 

jxn  a  constitutional  convention  was  held  and      ARMIES.    See  MiLltABT  Pboqubs  and  UV 

tfcanse  oi  the  outrageous  misuse  of  the  bond-  tides  on  countries. 

liming  power  in  Arlcansas  by  the  Carjiet-bag      ABMOB*    See  BaTTUSHIPS  and  MlUUlT 

fctenunent,  tbe  consttttttkm  was  made  to  pro-  FaoomM.   

hibit  the  tssnanoe  of  bonds  by  municipalities.     ABBOWBOOX  DAK  AHD  SEfBB70iIB. 

The  majority  is  now  in  favor  of  this  privilejift  See  D.^MS. 

and  already  a  campaip;n  looking  to  submitting      A&T.    See    PaixTINO;    ScULPTUBE;  ArcuI- 
-  t«iri,i  amendment  to  the  people  ftt  the  Wn  TECTUBE.  and  Mrsir. 

geoeral  election  has  been  started.  ARTIFICIAIi  OEMS.  See  CaeuiSTBT,  lK« 

The  total  vote  for  President  in  Arkansas  was:  DOTTMAT.. 
Wilson.  tj^.S.SS;  Taft,  24,207;  Roos.n.  l(,  'J2.t!7n.      ARTIL-LERT.    S-e   MiMTABT  PaoflBESa. 
lo  April,  Peter  Stewart,  a  Socialist,  was*  elected      ART  MUSEUittS.    Sw  Mu.seitmh. 
naror  of  Hartford.    He  was  the  first  Sociali<=t      ART  NOUVEAU.     See  Anf  hitixtltke. 
M|er  elected  in  the  SUte.   On  December  16,     ASBESTOS.    The  production  of  »she<;tns  m 
Iflf,  Owemor  Donaehev  paroled  380  State  1011  was,  according  to  the  report  of  the  I  nil.  .1 
eonr;,!..    This  was  intenJlcd  as  a  blow  at  the  States  Geological  Survey,  the  largest  m  tM 
convict   lease   system    which   is   emploved    in  history  of  tbe  industry.    The  total  smownted 
-Arkansas.    As  the  result  of  this  action,  thre*-  to  7004  short  tons,  valm^d  at  $110,0.1:..  This 
eooatv  eonvict  camps  in  which  convicts  were  is  still  less  than  8  jwr  cent,  of  the  proaiation 
fcisrf  to  contractors  were  wiped  out  of  exist-  of  Canada,  which  supplies  the  bulk  of  asbestos 
«ce.   The  lease  to  convict  contractors  work-  used  in  the  factories  of  the  United  St^s.  In 
inpron  the  railroad  expired  on  January  1.  1013,  1911,  four  mates  (Ocorgia,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
.  T'i  AX  oiilv  enoiijrh  convicts  (o  work 'the  State  and    Wyomin;r)    produced    this   mineral.    \  cr- 
iann  remained,  the  leases  could  not  be  renewed,  mont  ranked  lirst  in  the  productitui  and  (leorfjia 
la  a  statement  Governor  Donaghev  declared  be  second.   The  imports  of  asbestos  in  the  Tnited 
M  consistently  fought  the  convict  lease  svs-  SUtes  in  1011,  chieBy  as  noted  above  from 
tHB,  but  had  found  little  or  no  support  in  {he  Canada,  amonnted  to  87.124  long  tons,  valued 
V^i^l.ittire.    He  declared  that  conditions  in  the  nf  ?r'U8.539.    TTJo  total  exports  from  Canada 
tMvitt  camps  were  very  bad   and  sought  in  amounted  to  75,120  »hort  tons.  Considerable 
WIT  to  remedy  conditions  and  recommended  quantities   vere   imported  from  Italy,  Rusaia, 
tkat  tbe  lefrislatufe  of  1913  put  a  stop  to  the  and  Great  Britain, 
wmle*  lease  system  by  legislstton.   On  Janu*     ASHANTI.    See  Qou  Ooast. 
-rr      T  niUd  States  Senator  JefT  DavIs  died      ASIA.      See  ANTtt1iOf>0t4MT,  £zx>UMU!in»W, 
iwddenly  at  his  home  in  Little  Bock.  and  articles  on  countries. 
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ASIA  KINGS,  ExcAVAiioxs  xh.  See  A»- 

CBJBOLOOY. 

ASPHALT.  Tlicro  "as  a  greatly  increasod 
production  of  asphalt  luateriiils  in  19li,  chictly 
Htt  a  result  of  the  movement  throuji;hout  tho 
United  iState«  for  better  roads.  Ibe  total  pro- 
duction for  the  year  wu  300,004  abort  tuns, 
valued  at  $3,820,751,  compared  with  260,080 
hhurt  tons,  valued  at  $3,08U,067  in  1910.  The 
;i>s[ilialt  produced  iiicludL-d  bituminous  rook,  61,- 
abort  tous;  retitied  bitumen,  2U,3Uu  abort 
tons;  maltha,  8574  short  tonaj  gilsonite,  30,236 
short  tone}  oil  aaphalty  2MJit6l  uhort  toot} 
grahamite,  ftOOO  abort  torn.  The  States  in 
which  asphalt  in  these  vmieties  is  produced 
are  California,  Utah,  Oklahoma,  and  Xexa^  In 
California  were  produced  in  lUll  190,045  short 
tons  of  all  Tarieties;  in  Oklahoma,  iocluduig 
Illtnoie  and  Kentucky,  82,387  abort  tona;  in 
Texas,  55,826  short  tons,  and  ik  Ttah,  30.846 
short  tons.  The  imports  ol  a.-i-halt  in  1911 
amounted  to  105,288  short  tont»,  valued  at  $78!),- 
236,  compared  with  186,311  short  tous,  valued 
at  $785,063,  in  1910. 

The  chief  countries  producing  asphalt  are 
the  United  Statps,  Trinidad,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Si'iiin.  Aiisir;;i,  lUissia,  and  Venezuela. 
The  I  nited  ^tatet»  iiuuorted  from  Trinidad  in 
1911  111,630  tone,  and  the  total  exports  from 
Trinidad  to  till  eountries  was  179»718  abort 
tona. 

ASQtriTIT,  H.  H.    See  ^'Uvxr  nwTAllT. 
ASSOCIATION    OP    AMEBICAN  TTNI- 

VERSITIES.    S,*'   r.MVEBSlTIKS  AM)  C'OI.I.KCiKS. 

DAM.    See  Dams;  laaioATioit. 

A88YBXOL0OT.  See  AacnMmjoar. 

A8T0B,  John  Jacob.  An  Nnif  iciin  capital- 
ist, died  at  soa  April  1.').  1912.  lie  was  born 
at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  in  18154,  the  son  of  William 
Aator.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and 
later  took  a  scientific  course  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1888  with  tlie  degree  of 
B.  S.  For  the  two  years  following  his  gradua- 
tion he  traveled  in  unf re<iuente<l  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  partiallv  unexplored  regions  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  Soon  alter  hia  father's  death 
in  1892  he  took  over  the  managenaent  of  the 
greet  Aitor  eetatea  left  hy  WilHara  Aetor  and 
began  extensive  htiilding  operations  which  added 
greatly  to  his  fortune,  Tlicse  iiielnde  the  Astor, 
Nelherland,  St.  Regis,  and  Knickerltocker  hotels 
in  New  York  Oity.  Throughout  bia  life  be  was 
greatly  intereeted  in  mecnanics  and  invented 
several  nppliances.  Among  these  were  a  patent 
bicycle  briike  iiiid  a  pneumatic  road  improver. 
He  uIho  iiivet)ted  im])rovementH  on  marine  tur- 
bines and  in  uhvu  to  the  world  his  righU 
in  these  jiafents.  In  1906  he  invented  a  fuel 
machine  for  Uie  utilization  of  peat  depoaite.  In 
1010  he  obtained  a  patent  on  a  device  for  swivel 
chairs. 

John  Jacob  AMor  obtaiited  the  title  of  coloit^l 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Morton. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanlah-American  War 
he  offpTvd  hia  aenrlees  to  the  government  and 
<'qulp{)ed  a  lifittery.  which  was  presented  to  the 
govenniient  without  cost.  This  battery  did  efli- 
cient  service  in  the  Philippines.  Colonel  Astor 
was  commisaioned  inapector'general  of  volun- 
teera  with  the  rank  of  lieutenantHioloneT.  He 
served  with  General  Shaffer's  army  dtirinjr  the 
entire  time  that  it  wan  in  Tuba  and  p;irtiri- 
patcd  in  the  hattle  of  Santiago.  He  was  de- 
tailed by  General  .Shatter  to  deliver  the  otbcial 
terma  of  surrender  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  was  muatered  out  of  aervioe  on'  November 


1,  1^98.  Colonel  Aator  was  director  of  many 
flnanetal  inatitutiona  and  railwaja.    He  was 

one  of  th«  founders  of  tiie  New  Theatre  atid  w.i-t 
aetive  in  the  Hudson  Fulton  celebration  in  New 
\ork  City.  He  was  also  a  member  of  many 
eluba  and  patriotic  societies.  Ue  waa  the  author 
of  A  /owney  in  Other  World*  (1890),  and  A 
Itomance  of  the  Future  (1894).  Colonel  Astor 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  TitcMic  disaster 
AST&A-TOBBBB.  See  Natal  PaooKaa, 
Aviation. 

ASTBONOMY.  No  especially  atrikiag  dis- 
ooveriea  in  observational  astronoMy  narlced 
the  year  1912,  though  all  departments  of  astro- 

nomical  researcli  ^i!lOwed  steady  an  l  >it  >r  ic- 
tory  progreb«.  Une  new  star,  Xova  Ucminurunt, 
Ao.  2,  was  discovered  and  was  under  observa- 
tion bv  many  aatronomera  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  it  hid  fair  to  rival  Jfova  Per- 
S'-i.  -which  blazed  forth  in  1901,  in  its  rapid 
lluctuation3  of  brightneas  and  in  the  surpris- 
ing changes  in  tho  character  of  its  spectrum. 
Further  important  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  sun  were  reported  from  the  Mount  Wil* 
aon  Solar  Observatory.  The  KOnigstuhl  Ob- 
servatory, at  Heidelberg,  still  continued  to  re- 
port the  greatest  i^hare  of  the  li-r  iveries  of 
new  minor  planets,  though  its  preeminence  in 
that  respect  is  beginning  to  be  disputed  by 
other  observatories,  notably  by  thoea  at  Simefa 
(Runia)  and  Johannesburg  (South  Afriea). 
Althotiph,  as  stated  in  the  Vkah  Book  for  1911, 
tlie  recent  s«^rica  of  long-duration  solar  eclipses 
lias  come  to  an  end,  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  <M»erving  the  two  eclipeee 
whieh  ocearred  during  the  year;  the  rmUts 
from  these  expeditions  may  \h'  considered  as 
practically  ne;,'lipible,  the  second  eclipse — visi- 
ble in  Brazil — being  a  complete  failure  OO  UO- 
count  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

The  Sun.  Mr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  in  the  J?€por< 
of  the  Smiihtonian  Aatrophyaioal  Ohwrvatory^ 
gave  as  the  general  mean  for  the  solar  con- 
stant, as  determine!  frnrn  observations  made  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Fowle  at  sea-level  at  Washing- 
ton and  at  altitudes  of  more  than  a  mile  and 
nearly  three  milea  on  Mount  Wilson  mnd 
Mount  Whitney,  respectively,  t.922  calories 
(16*  C.)  per  sq.  cm.  per  minute.  The  solar 
radiation  was  found  to  be  relatively  greater  in 
tlie  iufra-red  region  of  the  spectrum  than  in 
the  ultra-violet,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
is  possibly  because  the  shorter  radiations  from 
the  deeper  layers  uf  the  solar  atmosphere  are 
selectively  absorbed  during  their  passage 
throu;.'h  the  upper  layers.  It  was  estimated 
tliat  the  sources  from  which  wc  receive  solar 
radiations  have  temperatures  between  5000* 
and  7000'  abs.  C.  and  mostly  between  0000* 
and  7000*.  Evidence  of  the  ' existence  of  an 
irregular  variation  in  the  solar  radiation  was 
found;  its  amplittide  is  from  3  to  10  per  cent., 
and  its  period  is  between  five  and  ten  days. 
In  order  to  settle  this  important  queation,  Mr. 
Abbot  eondttcted  a  series  of  observationa  at 
Bassonr.  ir  ML'f^ria.  durin<.'  the  summers  of 
lull  and  1912.  while  one  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  same  time  made  obaervatioiw  at  Monat 
Wilson. 

Very  little  aun-spot  activity  4vaa  reeorded 

during  the  year,  the  only  notable  spots  being 
one  of  fairly  large  size  and  circular  form 
wiiich  persisted  from  June  17  to  28,  and  a 
group  containing  two  intense  nuclei  wbioh 
made  its  appearance  during  the  early  part  of 
October;  but  In  neither  oaae  did  the  apoto 
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mnath  in  BwonitiidA  th*  vost  ttrOdng  of 
wow  olMcmed  onriiig  ih»  reoent  period  of 

maximum  BoUur  activity. 

Pxofeasor  Dyaon,  the  English  Astronomer 
Btqr*!,  drew  attention  to  a  possible  relationship 
between  the  six  principal  lines  in  the  spark 
spectrum  of  radium  as  determined  by  Runge 
and  I'recht,  and  certain  lines  rec<  rii*  d  by  him- 
beif  sod  Lockyer  in  the  spectrum  of  the  cfaro- 
mocpbere  observed  «t  variMia  eelipaet  of  1898» 
1900,  1901.  and  1905. 

Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle  gave  the  results  of 
s  series  of  determinations  of  the  aberration 
conataot  derived  from  latitude  obeervatiooa  at 
the  Sayre  and  Flower  obeervatoriea  extending 

over  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  The  value 
of  the  aberration  constant  finally  obtained  was 
20.525",  with  a  possible  error  "of  .()04."i",  and 
the  corresponding  value  of  the  solar  parallax 

8qlab  Eclipses.  Two  eclipses  of  the  sun 
eeeonod  in  1912.  Neither  of  tfaem  was  of 
great  inporfcance,  although  in  both  cases  expo> 
ditieM  von  Mat  oat  for  tho  purpose  of  cribew* 
vatioB.  The  first  took  pbwo  on  April  17  and 
was  visible  along  a  line  stiotehing  from  north> 
era  Portugal  across  France  to  Belgium.  A 
certain  amount  of  popular  interest  was  aroused 
io  it  on  account  of  the  conflicting  predictions 
which  bad  been  made  concerning  Rs  character. 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  apex  of  the 
moon's  shadow  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it 
bad  been  predicted  as  a  total  eclipse  by  some 
aftronomera  and  an  annular  eclipse  by  others. 
.\c:ually,  it  wsfl  Viewed  as  a  total  eclipse  in 
Pffftanl  and  ao  u&  siuraiar  eelipae  in  France 
aad  Belgium,  where  obaerrera  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  Baily's 
beads.  The  duration  of  totality  was  so  shor^^ 
barely  a  second — that  the  eclipse  was  not  con- 
sidered likely  to  add  much  to  oar  knowledge 
ef  the  ton.  The  corona  as  Ttewed  In  Portugal 
was  reported  to  be  of  tTie  minimum  type  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  periods  of  quiescent  solar  ac- 
tivity. 8uch  an  that  which  jirevails  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  second  eclipi»e,  which  occurred 
oa  October  10,  was  visible  in  Brazil,  and  seV' 
eral  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  obser- 
vation,  but  owing^  to  the  fact  that  the  bases 
chosen  wer<'  hi  t'lr  vmire  of  a  wideaprcad  rain 
ttca,  no  results  were  obtained* 

Uamt  WiLsoir  Solab  OmarAvm.  Tn  lib 

lannal  report  tn  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
tlir  work  accomplished  at  this  obKervatory  dur- 
i^jr  1911,  Professor  \\ .  S.  Adams,  the  acting 
director,  gave  a  summary  of  the  principal  re- 
sults obtained  by  himself  and  Other  members 
«i  the  staff.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  results  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Mr.  C.  F.  ?t.  Jisliri,  \',  li.is  been  engaged 
for  some  time  lu  tlie  investigation  of  sun-spot 
i^tra.  has  determined  th«  probable  system  of 
amiation  of  ealeium  vapor  In  suiMpots  and 
the  regions  snrroundfng  them.  Tn  studying 
tbe  radial  motions  of  tiie  spot-vapors,  a  phe- 
Bomenon  first  di^cuvered  by  Everehed,  he  has 
found  that  all  the  vapors  of  the  reversing 
i*|er  and  chromosphere  are  involved  in  the 
wvesMBta.  Of  the  hi^b*level  vapors  of  the 
ckromosphere,  viz.,  calcium,  hydrogen,  magne- 
•iom.  and  {io«lium,  the  caleium  invariably  has 
tn  inward  radial  motion  across  the  penumbrie 
of  the  spots,  the  hydrogen  generally,  and  the 
■sgDcsiam  and  sodium  frequently.  The  radial 
MticB  in  the  ease  of  calcium  (a  occasioBally 


found  combined  with  a  rotary  motion  which 
gives  rise  to  a  vortical  structure  similar  to 
that  discovered  in  connection  with  the  mag- 
netic fields  of  Bun-apots  (aee  Y&ab  Books  for 
1908  and  1911).  The  weaker  or  iow-kvel  lines 
of  calcium,  magBesiam  and  sodium  and  the 
lines  of  the  reversing  layer  show  displacements 
in  the  opposite  direction,  indicating  an  out- 
flow of  the  low- lying  vapors,  Uio  highest  ve- 
locity of  outflow  being  asaoeiatad  witb  tba 
lowest  levels. 

In  furtherance  of  the  cooperative  plan  for 
spectroscopic  observations  of  the  rotation  of 
the  sun  adopted  by  the  International  Union 
for  Co(5i)eration  in  Solar  Research  at  the 
Mount  Wilson  conference  in  September,  1910, 
Professor  Adams  completed  a  new  series  or 
observations,  the  results  of  \vhich  showed  al- 
most complete  agreement  with  those  of  his 
previous  iuvr-t l^^'at i.jii  in  li<08.  Measurements 
upon  spectra  of  the  two  opposite  edges  of  the 
sun  in  three  different  rcf^ona  of  tbe  speetrum, 
one  of  wbioh,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was 
selected  in  common  by  all  the  observers  taking 
part  in  the  investigation,  >j;ivr  values  for  the 
equator  and  latitude  15°  alxiut  1  per  cent, 
less  than  the  values  obtained  in  1908,  while 
between  latitude  30"  and  the  sun's  pole  the 
values  were  practically  ideaMeal  with  •thoso 
previously  found.  The  general  results  fail  to 
indicate  any  variation  of  the  sun's  rate  of  ro- 
tation, unless  it  be  of  long  period.  One  of  tbe 
most  striking  results  brought  out  by  tbeao 
observations  was  the  fact  that  tbe  lines  of 
different  elements  give  different  values  of  the 
rotation  velocity.  Thns  the  lines  of  lantlm- 
num  and  cyanogen  give  low  velocities,  while 
certain  lines  of  hydrogen,  manganese  and  iron 
give  comparatively  high  velocities.  These  ob- 
servations are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
other  evidence  which  we  poseess  regarding  the 
differences  of  level  in  the  solar  atmo8i)here, 
and  indicate  that  the  period  of  rotation  in- 
creases as  t'M  f^urfaii'  of  the  sun  is  ap|)roached, 
or  that  the  oHter  biyers  of  the  solar  atmos* 
phere  rotate  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
which  lie  close  to  the  photoephere. 

Other  important  investigations,  notably  of 
the  Zeeman  effect  for  iron,  titanium,  and  a 
number  of  otlier  metals,  and  of  the  displace- 
nients  of  the  lines  of  the  arc,  spark,  and  fur* 
nace  spectra  of  iron  and  titanium,  were  eom* 

?letcd;  and  it  is  expected  that  these  investiga- 
ions  will  furnish  material  for  import.mt  de- 
ductions regarding  the  physical  condition  of 
the  stars.  Much  work  was  done  by  Mr.  St. 
John  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  free 
oxygen  in  the  solar  atmospUere,  in  tbe  course 
of  which  he  proved  that  the  great  a  and  B  and 
A  oxygen  bands  present  in  their  solar  spectrum 
are  of  purely  terrestrial  origin. 

JupiTEB.  Mention  was  made  in  the  Yeah 
Book  for  1911  of  the  remarkable  change  in  lon- 
gitude experienced  by  the  Great  Red  Spot, 
amounting  to  nearly  eight  degrees.  This  west- 
ward drift  continued  until  the  summer  of  1912, 
when  it  b«*came  temporarily  suHpt<ndeti;  be- 
tween June,  1911,  aand  April,  1912,  it  amounted 
to  twenfy  dcgreea,  equivalent  to  about  28,000 
miles  per  year.  M.  Qnteisset  deseribed  other 
remarkable  chancres  which  had  occurred  on  the 
planet  during  the  recent  opposition.  The  great 
norfl)ern  equatorial  band  was  observed  to  be 
much  less  pronounced  and  more  irregular  than 
in  1910  and  1911,  while  the  aortb  temperata 
band  was  much  darker  and  broader  than  be- 
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fore,  beixur  nearer  to  the  north  pole  of  the 

ElaiiiBt.  The  south  tropical  spot  was  darker  and 
etter  defined  than  in  1911,  but  bad  shrunk 
somewhat  in  size.  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard  re> 
ported  some  interesting  observations  of  the 
dark  belt  dittcovered  by  Molesworth  in  tb«  lati* 
tude  of  the  Red  Spot  in  1001.  This  pecHliw 
feature  of  the  plaoefa  tnrfaee,  whieh  appean 
to  have  an  aeeeWativa  effect  on  the  motiim  of 
the  Red  Spot  whenever  they  c<  -ur  '  ['  Iher,  un- 
derwent au  extraordinary  dimmutiou  m  length 
from  115*  in  June,  1911,  to  63"  in  the  muu 
mer  of  1912.    It  baa  a  rotation  period  of  9 


light  of  the  shortest  wave-lengths  capable  of 
timveniiig  the  earth's  atmosphere,  certain  fea^ 

turcs  are  brought  out  which  cannot  be  sees  or 
photographed  with  visible  light.  The  most  oott* 
spieuous  object  tmis  detected  wii3  the  are>i  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  iuuar  crater  Aristarclius, 
Wllldl  allOWl  M  a  darK  patch  on  a  photograph 
taken  lij  veaBa  of  ultra-violet  light,  but  ii  in* 
Ttsfble  on  an  ordinary  photograph.  Profemr 
Wood  h1io\ve<I  liow  by  combining  photographs 
taken  l)y  li^'ht  from  tiiree  or  more  regions  of 
the  spectrum  it  iii;iy  be  possible  to  begin  the 

Study  of  the  petrography  of  the  lunar  surface. 


Waxdebino  of  the  Pole,  1906-1911. 
From  flie  Antrmomisrhe  "S^achri^hten 


hours  55  min.  19  sec,  or  about  22  sec  shorter 
than  the  Red  Spot,  and  whenever  it  has  eoma 
into  conjunction  with  it  previously,  as  in  1Q(^ 
1904,  lOOe,  1908  and  1010,  it  Has  flowed  north- 

ward  over  the  bright  tropical  zone  of  the  pTanot 
after  skirting  the  southern  border  of  the  Spot. 

Lu.NAu  I'rrBOORAPHT.  In  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  "  The  Selective  Absorption  of  Light  on 
the  Moon's  Surfaee  and  Lnnar  Petrography," 
published  in  tlie  Astrophuximl  Joumnl,  Pro- 
fessor R.  W.  Wood  continued  liis  photoirraphic 
resejirchcs  into  the  constit\ition  of  the  surface 
of  the  moon.  He  had  previously  shown  that, 
when  the  moon  ia  plioMpaphad  hj  meaaa  of 


A  yellow  image,  corresponding  very  closely  to 
tiho  visual  image,  is  taken  throngh  a  deep 
orange  aoreen,  tlie  violet  imafe  ia  obtained  by 
giving  a  Very  short  exposure  without  any 

screen,  and  an  ultra-violet  image  is  obtained  by 
using  a  .screen  of  siU'ered  uviol  glas^.  For 
comparison,  various  rock  specimens  and  sulphur 
deposits  were  photographed  through  the  screens, 
and  the  general  coneiusion  reached  was  that 
the  patch  is  probably  material  wliic?i  was  at 
Rome  time  ejected  from  the  crater  by  a  volcanic 
blast,  and  consists  of  sulphur  deposits  or  per- 
haps ash  containing  sulphur.  By  extending  the 
laaga  of  the  photognphi  to  olhar  ffgiona  of 
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the  spectrum  In  which  anomalies  in  reflecting 
power  are  cihown  by  other  mineral  subatancea, 
(lata  should  be  obtuiiiablc  for  *  petMgrApbiC 
sunrcgr  of  the  lunar  surface. 

Nnr  Stabs.  A  aev  star  of  the  fourth  mag* 
nitude  was  discovered  on  March  12  in  the  con- 
stellation (iemini  by  Uerr  Enebo  of  Domaas, 
Korway.  It  was  close  to  \ova  Geminorum,  No. 
J,  discovered  by  Professor  Turner  in  1003.  lu 
iht  course  of  a  few  days  ita  brightness  de- 
cmMd  t»  the  fifth  maKnltttd«»  while  its  spec- 
tnun  was  similar  to  those  of  Vova  Awriffm  and 
ftMti  in  the  earlier  sta/res.  On  tlio  exumina- 
tioii  of  platos  taken  bcfurc  the  discovery  of  tlie 
tiji-"),  it  fduti  i  at  Heidelberg  that  a  star  of 
brighter  than  niugnitude  12  had  occupied  the 
tame  place  on  March  7.  while  two  jBDumrd 
plates  taken  on  March  11  showed  the  NOW  M 
a  sUr  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  •UboQgli  It  oould 
cot  be  detected  on  two  jilates  taken  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  There  was  a  recrudescence  of 
iHrlj^tllces  OB  March  24,  accompanied  by  a 
tikiimtioil  in  the  redness  of  the  star,  and  a 
SBeead  increase  in  brilliancy  occurred  on  April 
f>.  On  April  19  its  brightness  was  about  7,  and 
the  sj>e<:trum  changed  from  an  absorption  to  an 
€ini<*ion  spectrum,  a  change  Himilar  to  that 
toficwl  in  tiie  case  of  .Vota  Peraei.  The  mag- 
aitade  became  fairly  stationary  about  the  end 
of  May,  its  value  being  about  8,  with  a  slight 
brightening  about  June  7.  The  oseiUations  in 
lri;:htness  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Xoco  I'trsei  in  1901,  but  of  smaller  amplitude 
sad  hniger  period. 

fkoin  obeervutioiiB  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
in  Dteonber,  1910,  and  Jawmrjr,  IdU,  Slocum 
f  uml  that  the  parallax  of  "Sova  Lncertte,  dis- 
covfre<l  by  Kspin  in  1010,  was  .018",  indicating 
t  at  tlie  outburst  prodndiig  the  noM  ocenrred 
about  ISO  years  ago. 

Variation  of  Latitude.  It  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Kastner  of  Berlin  in  1888  that  ob- 
servatories do  not  maintain  absolutely  Invari- 
able distances  from  the  north  pole  of  the  earth. 
When  it  is  considerwi  that  the  maximum  de- 
parture of  the  pole  from  its  mean  position  is 
not  more  than  half  a  second  of  arc,  or  less  than 
fiftv  f«et  measarvd  on  the  WW*  mrfMW,  it 
is  not  -nrpri«in2'  that  the  announcement  was  at 
lir»t  receive*!  with  some  suspicion,  but,  startling 
though  the  fact  was,  it  was  speedily  confirmed 

5 other  observers.  The  immediate  consequence 
Hs  discovery  was  the  establishment  of  an 
Istematioma  £*titnde  Service,  whose  duty  it 
it  t«  detect  and  teeofd  ^  seiraence  of  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  pole.  Four  station*,  in 
Japan,  California,  Maryland,  and  Sicily,  were 
chosen  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  and  dividing 
it  as  Dearly*  aa  possible  into  four  equal  quiid- 
nstL  It  is  elenr  tha«  if  the  pole  is  tipped  to^ 
ward  one  of  the  stations  the  latitude  of 
that  itation  will  be  increased  while  that  Of 
the  station  situated  on  11. c  opposite  3i-le  of 
the  earth  will  be  corre-^pondingly  diminished. 
In  jreneral  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  case, 
let  in  a  few  yenrs  it  became  evident  that,  m 
sMitioo  to  the  eetnal  motion  of  the  pole,  other 
tallies  were  at  work  tendinff  to  change  the  lati- 
Uide,  for  there  were  times  when  a  small  but 
<icfided  increaJM-  of  latitude  was  noticed  at  all 
few  (rtations.  The  reality  of  these  small  varia- 
tiswi  of  hitftode  was  first  suspected  by  Kimuru 
in  l'»^2.  and  accordingly  this  term  in  the  varia- 
tioTi  has  been  called  the  "Klmum  term." 
Virion^  explanations  of  the  Kimnra  term  have 
been  i^ered.  but  up  to  now  it  has  baffled  in- 


vestigators. One  explanation  has  been  that  it 
is  due  to  anomalous  refniction  caused  by  au 
inclination  of  the  atmospheric  strata,  but  no 
such  inclination  has  been  observed,  at  least 
over  any  extended  area.  Shinjo  suggested  that 
the  dilTerence  in  temperature  between  the  sun 
side  and  the  shade  side  of  the  observing  station 
could  be  sulhricDlly  great  to  jjroduce  a  preisure- 
grudient  large  enough  to  be  respunsible  fur  the 
greater  part  of  the  term.  In  the  Aatronomische 
Kaehriehtei^  Ross  considered  that  the  effect 
represented  by  the  term  was  a  physical  one 
caused  by  a  progressive  change  of  the  zenith 
point  throughout  the  night  at  a  rate  varying 
with  the  season.  Kor  the  further  elucidation 
of  the  term,  he  suggested  tlie  installation  of 
two  speeiU*  latitude  stations  on  the  equator 
18D<*  apart  and  at  h^h  altitudes. 

In  the  Aitronomiaene  Naehriehtm,  'Albreeht 
summarized  the  results  secured  by  the  Inter- 
national Latitude  Service  in  1911.  It  is  shown 
that  the  maximum  departure  of  the  polo  from 
its  mean  position  occurred  in  that  year,  and 
that  the  spiral  eorve  showing  the  wandering 
of  the  pole  has  now  begun  to  coil  up  towards 
ita  Centre.  The  accompanying  chart,  copied 
from  the  same  journal,  !-1;mv.-  the  wandering 
of  the  pole  during  the  period  from  1006  to 
1911. 

Stellas  akd  Nebulas  Paballazbs.  Pro- 
fessor A.  8.  Flint  published  n  list  of  the  paral- 
laxes of  124  stars  chiefly  between  the  magni- 
tudes 1.5  and  2.5.  Professor  Max  Wolf,  of 
Heidelberg,  basing  his  talculations  on  the  as- 
sumption that  many  of  tue  spiral  nebula-  are 
of  tntrinsiealty  the  same  dimensions,  deter- 
mined the  distances  of  eight  nebttto  from  their 
parallaxes,  and  their  diameters  from  the  meas* 
ured  angular  diameters  combined  with  the  dis- 
tances. The  distances  of  the  nebulas  selected 
for  disonssion  range  from  33,000  to  578,000 
light  years,  and  their  diameters  from  900  to 
2200  light  years. 

Minor  Plancts.  For  the  fourth  year  in  stic- 
cession,  the  number  of  minor  planets  announced 
as  new  failed  to  reach  the  century.  Of  the 
seventy-six  planets  reported,  no  fewer  than  ten 
were  actually  photographed  in  191 1,  though 
they  were  not  recognized  as  new  at  the  time. 
One  of  these,  which  received  tlie  provisional 
destgnntion  MFo,  was  discovered  at  the  Lowell 

Obsenrntory  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  by  Lampland, 
while  the  remaiDing  nine,  designated  by  the 

letters  MF*  to  ^fFff,  NK,  NKa,  and  XK6,  were 
observed  by  Wood  at  the  Johannesburg  Observa- 
tory. The  remaining  sixtv-six  were  provieionally 
designated  by  the  letters  NO  to  QB,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Oa»  and  0K«.  This  year,  only  twenty 
were  announced  from  the  KSnigstuhl  Observa- 
tory at  Heidelberg  by  Professor  Max  Wolf  (3), 
and  his  assistants  Kaiser  (12),  Massinger  (."}), 
Voigt  (1),  and  Helffrich  U).  Of  the  remain- 
ing  fortv-six,  seventeen  were  credited  to  Metcalf 
(Winchester,  Mnss.).  ten  to  Beljawsk'y  (Simels), 
six  to  Wood  and  van  der  Spuy  (Johannesburg), 
four  to  Wood.  thre«^  each  to  :\tme.  Beljawsky 
(RimeTs),  and  Palisa  (Vienna),  and  one  each  to 
Baillaud  (Paris),  Bernard  (Yerkes),  and 
TTheden  (Vienna).  Six  of  the  ahove  minor 
planets  were  fotind  to  be  identical  with  others 
previously  known,  so  thai  the  number  of  new 
asteroids  not  certainly  identified  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  former  yean  was  seventy. 

Permanent  nnmb«ra  waio  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowing ndnor  pfanetoi 
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720 
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Metcalf 

Nov,  22 

727 

NT 
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1012,  Feb.  11 

728 

NU 

Palisa 

<« 

Feb.  16 

729 

OD 

Mctciilf 

« 

Feb.  9 

730 

OK 

Palisa 

Apl.  10 

731 

OQ 

Masbin^^er 

« 

Apl.  15 

732 

OR 

MaMincer 

Apl.  15 

The  Dames,  Alberi,  Tranatfaalia,  BcrkeJrp, 
Erida,  and  Mireille  were  given  to  51)4,  tiH,  tiki, 
718,  and  719  respfctively. 

In  the  Yeab  Book  for  1911»  mention  was 
made  of  the  diaeovery  of  a  new  minor  planet, 
whose  rapidly  increasing  right  ascension  at  op- 
position gu^jge^ted  some  resemblance  to  Eros, 
und  lience  its  possible  u.sc  in  determining  the 
solar  parallax.  This  was  the  planet  MT,  dis- 
Mmnd  Faliaa  on  October  3,  1911.  Soon  after 
dueoveiy,  and  befora  a  suificicntly  large  num- 
ber of  obeenrationa  for  an  accurate  determina- 
tion of  its  orbit  had  been  obtained,  the  planet 
was  lost  sight  of,  but  fortunattly  it  was  jiicked 
up  later.  Calculations  baM-tl  on  the  earliest  wet 
01  observations  indicated  that  the  planet  liud 
a  period  of  about  two  and  a  half  vears,  and  its 
perihelion  distance  was  found  to  be  about  1.1<> 
or  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Eros,  bat  tfae 
eccentrieity  of  its  orbit  was  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  tlie  planet  discovered  by  Witt 
in  1898.  The  next  opposition  will  occur  in 
Maieh,  1913,  but,  as  tbe  planet  will  at  that  time 
be  near  aptelion,  it  will  be  unfaTorably  situated 
for  obser\'ation :  indeed,  most  of  its  oppositions 
take  place  when  it  is  in  tiie  f^ame  unfavorable 
position.  Later  observations  i;ave  an  increased 
value  for  the  periixi,  viz.  about  live  years,  and 
aphelion  was  found  to  lie  beyond  tbe  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  As  the  planet  aproaches  «veA  nearer  to 
the  earth  than  Eros,  and  ita  dianteter  i«  probably 
not  more  than  four  or  five  railcB,  it  is  expected 
that  tlie  perturbations  wiiich  the  comparatively 
massive  earth  will  produce  in  ita  orbit  will  pro- 
vide data  for  a  determination  of  tbe  mass  of  tbe 
earth. 

Comets.  The  perio<lic  comets  due  to  rettirn 
to  perihelion  in  1912  were  Wolf's  (IHSI  III.), 
De  Vico-Swift's  (1894  IV.)  and  Tuttle'H  (18r)8 
IV.).  Tho  first  named  came  to  light  in  1911, 
when  it  wae  Hret  detected  by  its  oricinal  dis- 
eovprer.  Profefsnr  Max  Wolf,  at  HeidelLerg.  An 
aocoint  of  it  will  he  found  in  the  Year  BOOK 
for  1!M1.  It  passed  through  perihelion  on 
February  11,  1912.  De  Vteo-Rwift's  Lomet  has 
a  period  of  about  6.4  year>.  and  was  due  to  pass 
through  perihelion  in'  December,  but  its  return 
to  the  heavens  had  not  been  reported  by  tbe  end 
of  the  year.  Tuttle's  Comet  i  liUi  b)  has  a 
period  of  about  13.7  years,  and  was  Inst  seen 
in  1809.  Originally  discovered  bv  Meehain  in 
1790,  it  was  rediscovered  bv  Tuttle  in  1858  and 
««B  leen  affaln  in  1871. 18W,  and  1800.  It  was 


first  detected  during  this  return  by  Schaumasse 
at  Nice  on  October  18,  when  it  was  a  body  of 
niagniiude  11.6.  Owing  to  rl;i;i<uii}  perturba- 
tions during  its  last  cycle  due  to  its  clo^e  ap- 
proach to  Jupiter,  tbe  time  of  revolution  of  to« 
comet  in  its  orbit  bat  been  shortened  by  about 
70  days,  and  periiidiOB  passage  took  place  on 
o M  oler  25  wheu  the  comet  waa  about  07.0  mil- 
huu  miles  from  the  sun. 

Only  two  new  comets  were  discovered  during 
tbe  year.  Tbeee  were:  Gale's  Comet  (1012  a|. 
This  comet  was  discovered  by  Oale  at  Waratah, 
Xew  .South  Wales,  on  Sei  t  n  I  rr  8.  When  first 
detected,  it  was  a  ruuiui  object  of  tbe  tilth 
magnitude  and  about  two  minutes  in  diameter; 
it  possessed  a  nucleus  but  no  tail.  Perihelion 
passage  occured  on  October  4.  On  September  13 
the  comet  was  vi-ible  to  thf  naked  eye,  the 
nucleus  bein;:  star  shape<l  wiLli  an  even  coma  of 
about  four  minutes  in  diameter  surrounding  it. 
it  bad  then  a  fan-t^haped  tail  with  two  branches 
extending  about  5  degrees  and  making  an  angle 
of  00  d^eee  with  each  other.  It  remained 
visible  until  about  tbe  beginning  of  November, 
the  anf,'le  Itetween  its  tails  increasing  to  more 
than  90  degrees.  One  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
comet  is  the  ereat  inclination  of  tl>e  plane  of 
iU  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  Borreily's  Cknoet  (1912 
c)  waa  diaoovered  by  Borrellv  at  Marseilles  on 
November  2.  It  was  reported  as  presenting  tbe 
appearance  of  a  round  nebulosity  of  the  tentb 
magnitude  with  a  very  indistinct  nucleus  and  no 
tail.  When  it  passed  through  perihelion  on 
October  22,  it  Was  diaUnt  uont  102  million 
miles  from  tbe  ran. 

Fayet  announced  tbat  Sebanmawte's  Ccnnet 
(1911  h),  discovered  on  November  30,  1911.  is  a 
periodic  comet  with  a  period  of  aluiut  seven 
years. 

Books.  Among  tbe  more  important  books 
published  in  1012  are:  Turner,  The  Great  Star 
Map;  Chambers,  AstroHwtm;  Symonds,  Nautieml 
A.strunomy ;  Drever,  A  Short  Account  of  Sir  Wil- 
li a  1)1  Hfrsrhil's  lAfe  and  Work»\  Kayser.  Band- 
huch  der  Spectroacopie,  Bd.  VI.;  Klinkerfuea, 
Tkeoreti$at0  Attrmomie.   See  Cabkbob  IhbtI* 

TVTIO!?. 

ASTRO-PHYSICS.   See  AsTBortoaiT. 
ATHBH8,  ExCATATiox  isr.   See  Amcomoli' 

OCY. 

ATHLLTICS,  TUACK  AND  Ttnu.  James 
Thorpe  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  by  the 
wonderful  showing  he  made  in  1012  stamped 
himwif  as  the  greatest  all-round  athlete  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Others  whose  performances 
on  the  track  and  field  made  the  year  a  meet 
noteworthy  one  in  the  establishment  of  new 
records  were  James  E.  Meredith  of  Mercersburg 
Academy,  who  ran  80(1  meters  in  1:51  9-10,  and 
n  half 'mile  in  l:52i/Si  Howard  Drew,  the 
ne^To  sprinter,  who  equalled  tlw  Araerleaii 
reconl  of  9%  seem  ids  for  100  yards  find  the 
woild's*  record  of  7  Mi  seconds  for  70  yards  in- 
doors: Donald  Lippineott  of  the  rniversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  equalled  the  world's  record 
of  10%  seconds  fbr  the  10O  meters;  Mare 
Writ'lit  of  Dartmonfh.  wlio  cleared  tbe  bar  in  the 
pfde  vault  at  a  height  of  13  feet  2^  inches; 
Abel  Kivint  of  the  Irinh-American  A.  C,  who 
ran  1600  meters  in  3:d5%  and  a  mile  in 
4:16%;  Hannes  Kolehmainen  of  Finland,  who 
rnn  5m0  meters  in  14:.1R%:  and  Georpe  Horine 
of  California,  who  in  the  running  hiiih  jtimp 
clenreii  f.  feet  t\\ii  inches.    S'cc  Olympic  Games. 

The  following  All-American  athletic  team  for 
tbe  season  of  1012  was  selected  by  Jamea  E.  Sol- 
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livan,  aocretarj -treiisurcr  ot  the  A.  A.  U.: 
fiev«ntj-^ard  tuu,  11,  P.  Drew,  ijpringfleld 
IIUm.)  Uigh  School  i  100  yard  run,  Kalph 
Cni^  Ditnnt  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  2:iO  yard  run,  A  T. 
Meyer,  Irish-Amcric  m  A.  C;  44iJ  y  <r  1  run,  C. 
i).  Reidpath,  Syracuse  University  ,  i»uu  yard  run, 
iL  \\.  Sluppard,  Irisli-Arncricun  '  A.  C; 
8fiO-jard  run,  J.  £.  IderediUi,  Meroeraburg 
Aodemy;  ODe>iiuk  run,  A  R.  Kiviat, 
Iri*h- American  A.  C;  two  mitp  run,  T.  8. 
Ittriia,  Cornell  University;  i2U  yard  hurdles, 
F.  \V.  Kelly,  University  of  Southern  Caii- 
foraia;  220-yard  hurdles,  J.  J.  KUer,  Iriab- 
American  A  C;  running  brotd  jump,  A.  L* 
Outtenoo,  Boston  A  A.;  running  hieb  jump, 
0.  L.  Horiiie.  Olrrapic  Club,  San  Franciitco; 
pole  vault,  H.  S.  Bahcoek,  New  York  A.  C; 
itanding  high  jump,  IHutt  Adams,  New  York  A, 
C;  standing  broad  jump,  Ben  Adams,  New 
York  A  C;  Uuree  sUndiog  broad  juiii|M,  h, 
Ooeliriag^  Ifduiwk  A.  New  York;  ten>inile 
run,  H.  J.  Smith,  New  Ynrk  City;  marathon 
race,  (laston  Strobino,  Soul^i  Pater^ion  (N.  J.) 
A.  C. ;  one-mile  walk.  R.  B.  Giirord,  McCaddin 
Lyeriim,  Brooklyn;  running  hop,  step  and  jump, 
t.  K.  Brick  ley.  Harvard  University;  shot-put, 
P.  M'Donald,  Irish- American  A  C.;  shot-put 
(both  bands).  Ralph  Rose,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francii^t-o ;  .Tti-pound  '.vi  i^^ljt  for  di.stance,  P. 
Ryan,  Irish- Aniericau  A.  C;  hammer, 
M'Grath.  In -h- American  A  C;  discus,  J.  11. 
Duncan.  Bradhurat  Field  Club;  javelin,  H.  G. 
Lott.  Mohawk  A  C,  New  York;  five-mile  run, 

H.  L.  Soott,  South  Piitcrson  A.  ('.;  all-around, 
Jarae«  Thorpe,  Carlisle  Indian  School;  cross- 
nun  try.  \V.  4*  Kramer,  Long  laland  A. 

Brooklyn. 

The  senior  championships  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
wrre  held  at  Pitt«hur;ih.  St-fitember  21,  the 
insb-American  A  C.  winning  with  a  total  of 
67  points  as  against  34  points  scored  by  the 
Kev  York  A.  C.  Other  teams  entered  and  their 
Mores  were:  Boston  A.  A.,  20;  SpringAeld 
iMj-^.|  High  School,  5;  McCaddin  Lyceum, 
Brooklyn,  5;  University  of  Missouri,  5;  Mo- 
hawk A  C,  5;  Shannahan  C.  C,  3;  unattached, 
9.  Amoag  tbe  uutttacbed  oonteatants  waa 
HannM  Koleliinalnen,  the  Finniab  runner,  who 
won  the  r»-niile  race.  In  tlie  junior  champton- 
skipB  the  ^"ew  York  A  C.  was  the  victor  by 
tbe  narrow  margin  of  1  point,  its  total  score 
being  31.  The  Irish*American  A.  C.  finished 
Meofid.  The  senior  indoor  championships  were 
won  by  the  Irish-American  A.  C.  I  70)  with  the 
New  York  A.  C.  H-y)  .-iecond.  In  the  junior 
event*  the  Nt  w  York  A.  (  .  ^24)  finished  first 
and  the  Iritih-American  A  C.  (16),  second. 
The  all-around  championship  was  won  by  James 
Ihorpe  of  tbe  Carliale  Indian  School,  who 
nmd  7476  points  out  of  a  possible  10,000  in 
tfn  fVfnt<».  a  new   Anurican  record, 

tW  b««t  previous  performance  having  been  that 
of  M.  J.  Sharidaa  who  In  <907  made  7386 
points. 

Th*  thirty-seventh  annual  track  and  fieM  meet 
of  the  Intercollegiate  AHsociation  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  America  was  held  at  Franklin  Field, 
Ailadelpbia.  Mar  30  and  Junp  1.  Five  new 
tttrr^%  wer«>  madfe.  C.  D.  Reidpath  of  Syracuse 
rt«  440  vards  in  48  seconds:  J.  P.  .Tone*  of 
Cornell  ran  800  yard^  in  I:5.T<f. :  I'^'il  With- 
ingtou  of  Har%-ard  ran  2  mile-*  in  Oi-24%;  R. 
A.  Gardner  of  Yale  cleared  the  bar  in  the  pole 
vult  at  a  height  of  13  feet  1  inch,  and  Thomas 
l^tty  of  Columbia  put  tbe  10-Ib.  shot  48  feet 
10%  fndiec 


Pennsylvania  won  the  meet  with  a  total  of 
28  points.    Vomell    was  second  with  17^ 

pointa  and  Michigan  third  with  15  i  iim. 
Other  colleges  scoring  poiula  were;  Harvard, 
IS;  Columbia,  13;  Syracuse,  12;  Dartmouth, 
11%;  Vale,  10;  Healejran,  7;  Brown, 
Princeton,  6;  Bowdoin,  2;  Rtltgers,  2;  Masa- 
achusetts  Institute  of  Te<  l  nr,!n:^y,  1. 

The  University  of  Caliiuima  won  the  an- 
nual meet  of  the  Conference  Colleges  of  the 
Went,  held  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  1,  scoring 
41^  points.  The  University  of  MisaoUfn 
wbidi  won  tbe  1011  cbampionsbip,  finished  sec- 
ond with  2dVji  points.  Tbe  totals  for  tbe 
other  colleges  were;  Illinois,  26;  Cliii  a;.  !,  15; 
Wisconsin,  12V^i;  Colorado,  10;  Minnesota,  8; 
Northwestern,  Ames  and  Obcrlin,  5  cadt; 
Wabash*  4)4;  Iowa,  Purdue  and  iiUurlbam,  1 
eadi;  Depauw,        California   also   won  the 

Pacific  Coa-t  CnlleKe  meet. 

In  the  New  jlii>;lHiid  Intercollegiate  champion- 
ships held  at  Sprin<,'tield,  Mass.,  May  17  and 
18,  Dartmouth  was  the  victor  with  a  total  of 
46  points.  Brown  was  second  with  88  and  the 
M.  L  T.  third  with  16.  Other  scores  were: 
Bates,  12;  Weslevan,  10;  Colby  and  Vermont, 
8  each;  Maine,  tSVy;  Bowdoin,  6;  Holy  Croas, 
6;  Williams  (winner  in  lOU),  5;  Worcester  P. 
I.,  5;  Trinity,  2Vi;  Amherst,  1. 

The  English  cbampionahips  were  held  at  LiMi- 
don,  June  22.  O.  H.  !Fatebings  of  South  Africa 

riM  !  T  }\.  Xicolson  of  Scotland  made  the  best 
individual  showinfts.  Patchings  won  the  100 
yard  dash,  was  second  in  the  440-yard8  and 
third  in  the  220  yards  while  Nicolson  won  the 
16-lbw  hammer  throw  and  was  third  in  the  shot- 
put.  P.  Kirwan  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C., 
New  York,  for  the  second  successive  year  won 
the  broad  jump. 
ATLAUTA,  Ga    See  Sewaok  Pubitica. 

TION. 

ATLANTIC  CITY   See  NlBW  JkMKr,  PM- 

tics  and  Ooiemment, 

ATLANTIC  FLEET.  See  UmTCD  States, 
Navy. 

ATXOSPHBBB.   See  Cbkmical  PROGBi!»s, 
md  Ifn'HHioiiMiTa 
ATOMIC  WUOHTI  jam  XBABUBIB. 

See  CHEMI8TBT. 

ATOPHAN      (  PnKNYI.-QUINOI.IN-CARaOXTtlO- 

ACin).  This  is  a  complex  sub«tance  having  the 
chemical  formula  CJStfi^»  It  is  prepared  by 
warming  toprther  pyroracemic  acid,  benzal- 
ilehyd,  and  anilin  in  alcoholic  solution.  The 
drug  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  needles, 
having  a'  melting  point  of  208"  to  209'  C.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alkalies,  hot  alcohol,  and  boiling  glacial  acetic 
acid.  Atophan  has  the  property  of  increasing 
uric  acid  elimination.  t'nder  moderate  doses 
of  the  drujr  the  normal  average  daily  output  of 
uric  acid  may  be  doubled  or  trebled,  and  it  is 
therefore  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  tbe 
salicylates  in  rheumatic  ennditions  and  gout. 
It  is  said  to  be  particularly  nfTicient  in  acute 
attacks  of  gout,  arthritis,  and  articular  rheu- 
matism, but  less  Taluable  in  ohronio  ^pee  of 
these  d?*eaf«e<^. 

AtJCKLAND  ISLANDS.    A  dependency  of 

XeW  Zfi:l  I  rni    fq.  v.). 

AUGUSTA,  Ga.    See  City  Pt-ATtwiko. 
AUSTIN,  Henbt.    An  Anu  i  ican  lawyer  and 
writer,  died  October  17,  1012.    He  waa  bom 
in  Boston  in  1848.   He  held  various  editorial 
poaitiona  in  Boatott,  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
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AUBXIN  G2  AUSTBAIJA 

New  Orleans,  and  was  at  one  time  MMciated  capital  far  «xoeed8  that  of  any  othtt  town 
with  Edward  Bellamy  and  others.    He  wrote  therein  and,  with  svhurbs,  ranges  hetween  21 

many  poems,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  and  46  per  cent,  of  the  cntirp  population  of  the 
entitled  Vagabond  Verata.  lie  also  wrote  The  Btate.  Tlie  fuUowin);  table  shows:  a  pupula- 
Stwrff  iff  Qovemmentt  and  A  Hittory  of  Tarn-  tion  of  the  capital  cities,  April  3,  1011;  b  and  c 
vwty,  as  well  aa  aeveral  volumee  of  fiction,  their  populations  including  suburbs  (that  is 
AtrSTRAUA,  CoMiioifWEALTH  or.  A  self-  approximately  within  a  tni'mile  radios  of 
governing  dependency  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  post  oflice)  in  1001  and  1011  respectively; 
from  January  1,  1!)01,  consisting  of  six  federated  d  the  percentage  of  the  lOll  population  with 
states,  the  Sortiu  rii  Territory,  and  the  Federal  suburbs  OB  Um  total  of  the  statet 

Capital  Territory.    The  temporary  seat  of  the   

fe«leral  government  is  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  - 

Victoria.    The  t>ermanent  capital  will  be  in  the  a  b  c  d 

Ya««  Canberra  district  of  the  Federal  CapiUl  l^y^S!?-  ?^-S.W   1  487.932      629.503  38.19 

rr     'i  -ii  ■    ^\     -A-j..  _f  vT  a^t.u  n^iu   Melbourne,    Nict.ioj.&as      496, -h9      Shs.yii    44. »j 

Territory  within  the  State  Of  New  BOUtB  Wales.  Brisbane,  c^ld. ..  35.491  119,428  l3;<,4So  23  03 
See  Cixy  Planning.  Adelaide,      .\u».  42,294     i62,26i     18»,646  46. 06 

ABEA  AXD  POFUUOTOK.  The  estimated  area  PerU.  ^V^  A  us  .  35.^^^  36.274  l^6.^9|37.S6 
ami  the  population  aeeordins  to  the  censuses  S4.w*      39.93 *  2i)M 

of  March  91,  1901,  and  AptU  3,  1911,  an  as    Total   »7.sn  i,S8«.S78  uWiMt 

foUowst  - 


Sq.  m 

I'op.'Ol 

Pop  '11 

New  South  Walse.* 

•31i>,372 

•1,354,846 

1,646,724 

87,(i!t4 

1,2111.070 

1,315,551 

670.500 

498.129 

636,813 

38t».070 

358,846 

408,668 

Western  Australia. . 

975,920 

184.124 

282.114 

26.215 

172.476 

191.211 

Northern  Territory. . 

523,620 

4,811 

3,310 

Federal  Capital  Ter- 

1,714 

Commonweiilth . . . . 

2,974.581 

3,773,801 

4.4.'.5.005 

•  Includlns  the  Federal  jUayiuU  Territory. 

The  census  returns  do  not  include  full- 
blooded  aborigines.  Such  of  these,  however,  as 
were  in  tlie  employ  ot  whites,  or  were 
living  in  contiguity  to  the  settlements  of 
white?  were  enumerated,  numbering  in  1011 
IdJ^'iO.  The  total  number  of  aborigiiuU  natives 
is  unknown.  A  fteneral  opinion  has  prevailed 
that  there  are  about  150,000,  but  an  estimate 
made  in  litOS  by  the  Queensland  eliief  protector 
of  aborigines  is  only  about  74,0LKJ. 

The  1011  census  showed  2,313,035  males  and 
2,141,070  females,  or  107.99  males  per  100 
females.  Persons  of  non-European  race  num- 
bered 52,3'):i,  or  '.175  per  cent,  of  the  total; 
these  included  37,780  full-bloods  (34.S38 
Asiatic,  2524  Polvnesian)  and  l'>,r)o4  hulf- 
eastes  (10,113  Australian,  3852  Asiatic).  The 
following  figures  show  the  population  specified 
as  to  birthpisee  in  1901  and  1911  respectively: 
AubfnilMsia,  2,034.001  and  3,009,540  (Com- 
niouwealtii,  2,008.303  and  :J.067.«72)  ;  Europe, 
753,832  and  CG4.G7I;  Asia,  47,014  and  30,442; 
Africa,  2800  and  4058;  America,  12,507  and 
11,278;  Polynesia,  10,S6S  and  3410. 

riiissification  by  religion  ill  1911  was: 
Christian,  4.274,414;  non-Christian,  30,785;  in- 
definite, 14.»;73;  no  religion,  10.016;  object  to 
state,  83,003;  unspecified,  36,114.  The  Chris- 
tians included:  Church  of  England,  1,710,443; 
Roman  Catholic,  021,425;  Pre&bvterian,  558,- 
336;  Methodist,  547.806;  Protestant  (un- 
defined), 100,861;  Iiai.ti:.t.  07,074;  Catholic 
(undefined),  75.379;  Congregational.  74,046; 
Lutlieran,  72.305;  Jews  numbered  17.287. 

The  figures  for  conjugal  conditions  are: 
Never  married,  2,783,543;  married,  1,438,628; 
widowed,  191,743;  divoraed,  4600;  not  stated, 
«97. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  distribution  of 
population  in  Australia  is  the  tendency  to  SO* 
cumulate  in  towns,  especially  in  the  capital 
dticfl.   Ib  vnaj  state  tb»  fcipoMm  c<  the 


The  total  increase  in  population  from  1901  to 
1011  was  681,204  ( 18.05  per  cent),  of  which 
the  metropolitan  increase  was  357,751  and  the 

increase  in  the  rest  of  the  country  323,453.  Of 
the  metropolitan  increase  234,463  is  credited  to 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  It  must  \>e  noted  fur- 
ther that  most  of  the  increase  outside  .the 
metropolitan  areas — 323,435 — was  in  towns 
rather  tlian  in  the  rural  districts;  many  rural 
counties  actually  showed  a  deerease  from 
1001  to  1911.  It  is  apparent  that  this  distribu- 
tion of  population  marks  an  unsound  economic 
condition. 

Population  of  the  other  largest  towns,  within 
a  ten-mile  radios,  April  8,  1911:  Neweastle.  N. 

S.  \V.,  62.406;  Ballarat.  Vict,  52,551;  Bendipo, 
Vict.,  41.757;  I'arraniatta,  N.  S.  W.  (five-mile 
radius  and  excluding  a  portion  thereof  lying 
within  the  Sydney  ten-mile  radius),  34,558; 
West  Maitiand,  N.  S.  W.,  33,787;  Geelong, 
Vict,  33,518;  Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  W.,  31,386; 
Kalgoorlie,  W.  Aust..  31,324;  Launceston,  Tas., 
25,227;  Rockhampton.  Qid..  20,015;  Rulli,  N,  8. 
W.,  20.873;  Toowoomba,  Qld.  (five-mile  radios), 
19,7  7  G. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Australia  is  due 
far  more  to  excess  of  births  6ver  deaths  than  to 
immigration.  From  l!'01  t<i  litlO  inclusive  the 
natural  increase,  or  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
was  619,250,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
net  immigration,  or  excess  of  arrivals  over  de- 
partures, was  only  40,485.  Statistics  for  1911: 
Arrival.s.  141.909;  departures,  72,609;  net  im- 
migration. ti!t.:U)0;— Rirths.  122.193  M.irth  rate. 
27.21);  deaths,  47,869  (death  rate.  lO.OC)  ;  ex- 
cess  of  births  over  deaths,  74.324;  marriages, 
39,482  (marriage  rate,  8.79).  The  percentage  of 
illegitimate  to  total  births  in  1910  was  5.84. 
Estimated  population  December  31,  1010,  4,- 
425,083;  December  31,  1911,  4,568,707. 

The  Northern  Territory  was  under  the  juris* 
diction  of  South  Australia  from  1863  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1911.  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
(Commonwealth.  In  1905  the  Commonwealth  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  Papua   (q.  v.). 

The  Federal  Capital  Territory  was  taken  over 
by  the  Omnmonwealth  from  New  South  Wales 
January  I.  1011.  The  Commonwealth  also  ac- 
quired certain  territory  at  Jervia  Bay.  together 
with  the  ri^ht  to  rnnstruct  nm!  opeuiti-  a  rail- 
way from  the  new  capital  thereto.  The  area 
of  '  the  Federal  Capital  Territory  is  approxi- 
mately 800  sqnars  nilsa,  or  676,000  megm,  of 
wh^  it  will  be  neeesMty  fo  fssenre  lioni  <»• 
enpatlon  the  catchment  area  of  the  Cotter 
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Eirer,  170  square  miles,  or  108,800  acres.  An 
area  of  about  12  square  miles,  ur  TtiKO  acres. 
Las  Ix'tti  set  apart  for  tlie  city  Hito,  and  it  is 

Jroposed  to  reserve  a  further  area  oi  about 
90,000  acres  for  parks,  roads,  militerT  eoUege 
ivfeaed  June  27,  1911),  and  other  public  pur- 
poto,  leaving  350,520  acres  available  for 
profitable  occupation.  The  site  of  the  city 
a  204  miles  distant  from  Sydney,  429 
from  Melbourne,  912  from  Adelaide,  and  929 
fnuB  Hrisbane.  For  the  railway  to  Jervis 
B$f  a  route  baa  been  leleeted  about  06 
■Ues  in  lengtb.  In  1911  the  Commonwealth 
|oveniment  invited  competitive  desif^ns  for  lay- 
ing out  the  capital  city,  and  149  designs  were 
received.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Walter  Burley  Qriffln,  Chicago;  second  pre- 
minm,  Elirl  Saarinen,  Helsingfors;  third  pre* 
Bium,  D.  Alf  Agache,  Paris.   See  Ctrr  Plak- 

Edccatiok.  According  to  the  1911  census, 
penoM  able  to  read  and  write  English  num- 
Ured  3.650,030;  read  only,  15,009;  able  to  read 
and  write  a  foreign  language  only,  26,210; 
read  only,  2047;  not  stated,  95,727.  Public  in- 
ttmction  is  under  the  control  of  the  separate 
itaiHL  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  com- 
glmy.   Tbe  foUowiog  statistics  relate  to 


N.8.  W.      Vict.  Old.  S.  AuBt. 
Slate  adtools      3.105       2,036  T,1S9  732 
**  teachers      6,791        5.028  2.606  1.816 
Esroltanent...    218,639     206,263  89,695  52,929 
AT.  att'danoe  U7,4M  C9.tt»  87.M9 
Expenditure: 
Main- 
tenance.. £979.775  £788.246  £323,372  £177.827 
Buildings...  £191.188  £118,556  £  50,668  £  44,025 

PtlV.  SClMOla         774          €41  169  185 

3.602        2.067  761  683 

59,247      64.740  16.320  11.334 

AV.  attteoe    49.S51      44.000  13,960  9.40a 

W.  Aust.  Taa.  Cmlth. 

State  KhoolB                    455  390  7,908 

teachers                    967  799  16,607 

Enrollment                      :?2,»UU  27,82o  627,910 

Average  atteadance  27,442  17,974  455,870 
Expenditure: 

Maintenance  £172,470    £74.907  £2.516,597 

BaUdloca   £  47,«7    £16.957    £  468,031 

PrlTate  schoota.....         IM  140  2,018 

"    teachers                  407  420  7.940 

BwoUneDt                    9.400  7,6«S  168.694 


Is  1910  the  net  eoet  of  primary  education, 
isdading  buildings,  was  £2.985,628,  or  £6  lis. 
p«r  p'lpil  in  avcrapo  attendance,  as  compared 
with  £4  9s.  3d.  in  1901.  There  are  a  number  of 
nperior  and  technical  schools.  In  1010  the 
fan-  aaiversltice,  Sydney,  Melboorae,  ^Adelaide, 
ni  Tasmania  (at  Hebart),  had  283  teaeben 
•it'l  3272  students.  The  University  of  Queens- 
iar/ii,  at  Brisbane,  was  opened  in  1911. 

Mi\fjtAi.s.  It  was  the  discovery  of  ffold  in 
pAjable  quantities  (in  New  South  Wales  and 
vletoria  in  1851)  that  first  attracted  populap 
tiaa  to  Australia  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  state,  but  the  value  of  mineral  produc- 
tion is  now  con«iidcrably  less  than  that  of  the 
aprienltural  or  the  pastoral  industry.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  im- 
partant  minerals,  and  the  total  lor  all  minerals, 
ynteetd  hi  1910,  and  tbe  erand  total  of  prodne* 
tion  from  the  besrinning  of  mininp  in  Australia 
to  the  end  of  that  rear;  comparative  figures 
m  alio  girai  for  1000  and  lODls 


1  AVWOLAIdA, 

CMd        Ooal     Copper    Sil.  Id.t 

N.    S.    W..  802,211  3,0M,6i7  486.267  2,110.040 

Victoria    ..  2,442,745  18»,»4  450  2,090 

Queensl'd.  1,874.955  882,882  932.489  123,086 

S.   Aust.*..  49,711    307.316  907 

W.    Au»t..  6.246,848  113,699  95,928  Sii.lilO 

Tasmamu..  167.370  48,609  666,972  247,576 

Cknlth.    ...11.668,840   3.684,041   2,389,412  i.SOMoS 

1909   12.604,509    3,083.696    2,332.988  2.329.164 

1»01   14.005.732    2.602.770    2,208,690  2,867,687 

•Including  Northern  TerrttovT.  tSUver  and  lead. 

Zinc  Tin  Total  CM.  Total 

£  £           £  £ 

N.   S.   W... 1,289,684  228.156  8,449,919  206.740.724 

Vict.    3,706  2.629.701  290.998.207 

gid   243.271  3,708.547  96. 067,. "ISO 

.  Aus.*   31,113      472,568  32,130.167 

W.  Aust.  ..         147  46.129  6.622.263  101.463,422 

Teamanla .    mMt  l,4M,m  IMW^WO 

Cmlth.  ..•.I,t89.781  950,768  23,216,191  761,200,680 
li09   ..1,041.624  979,888  88,046^62  787,985.488 

•inci.  Northern  Ter.  tN.  8.  W.,  1189. 

Totals  in  the  forsKObiiff  table  are  exclusive  of 
retuma  relating  to  building  stone,  slates, 
cement,  etc.  To  the  end  of  1910  tbe  total  out- 
put of  gold,  the  most  important  mining  pro- 
duct, was  valued  at  £.'325,tJ  l,5.;jr)7.  Further 
figures  for  gold  for  1901,  iyu3  (the  year  of 
greatest  output),  and  1911  (subject  to  slight 
revision),  and  the  total  production  from  the  be- 
ginning of  mining  to  tbe  end  of  1911: 

1901  1908  1911  ToUl 

£  £  £ 

N.  &  W..    787.184  1,080.029      789.863  68.760.846 

Vict             8.102,753  3.259,482  2,140.856  289.663.989 

Qld              2.541,764  2.839,801  1,640.323  78.739,861 

S.  Aust.  .       16.613  26.650        15.000  892.810 

W.   Aust.  7,235.652  8.770.719  5,823.076  103.850.486 

Taa.                 296.176  264.403      132.108  7.245.982 

M.   Tor...      76.608  61.600       30.910  2,043.017 

Clmth.    ...14.005.732  16.294,684  10,oyl.624  535.196,981 

The  greatest  yields  of  gold  in  each  state  have 
been  as  follows:  New  .South  Wales,  £2,600,946 
in  1862;  Victoria,  £12,214.970  in  1856;  Queens- 
land. £2,871,578  in  1900;  South  Australia, 
£76,025  in  1904;  Western  Australia,  £8,770,719 
in  in03-,  Tasmania,  £327.-54.5  in  1800}  Northern 
Territory,  £111,945  in  18H1, 

.Agbicultubk.  The  acreage  under  crop  (ex- 
elusive  of  graMsesj,  and  under  artificially  sown 
grasses  was  as  fonowe  in  the  year  1010-11: 
Now  South  Wales,  3,386,017  and  LO-l.-i.^n^ ; 
Victoria.  3.02.5,070  and  991,195;  Quoonshmd, 
(107.1  i;i  and  Iin.lOij;  South  Australia-  (in- 
cludirip  Northern  Territory),  2,746,604  and  26,- 
416;  Westtern  Australia,  855,024  and  8348;  Ta8< 
mania.  286,920  and  493.233;  Commonwealth, 
11,893,838  and  2,714.691.  as  compared  with  10,- 
972,299  and  2,457,856  in  1909-10  and  0,133,- 
455  and  2,144,858  in  1905-6.  Area  and  produc- 
tion of  the  leadiuff  crops  in  1010-11: 

Wheat  Oats 

Acres  Bu.  Acres  Bu. 

N.   8.   W..  .2,128.826  27,913,547  77,991  1.702.706 

Vict  2.398.089  34,813.019  392.681  9,699,127 

Qld                   106,718  1.022,373       2,537  5n,4fl9 

S.    Aust.... 2.104.717  24.344.740  77.674  1.136,618 

W.    Aust...   681.862  6.897.640  61.918  776,238 

Tasmania  .     52.242  1.120.744  63.887  2.063.308 

N.    Ter                   2  20   

Cmlth.  ..7.372,456  95,111.983  676.688  16.488.4fi8 
1909-10.  ...6.686.236  90.413.597  688.448  14.784.8(8 
1900-01  ....6.666.614  48.868,408  478^  U;048^S10 
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Corn  Hay 

Acres         Bu.  Acres  Tons 

N.  8.  W  213,J17     7.6»4,130  638.577  843.044 

Vict.   20,161       »«2,1US  U2,66»  1^»2,410 

QM.   IMbttt    i,m^      UtiU  m,ut 

iTAuat.....    nt      6.m    u^n  sn.om 

5»*r-.v.::   'laa  M 

N.    Ter   19  44»   

Cmlth.    ...414.914    13.044.0S1    2,258,40S  3,175,851 

1909-  10   364.585    10,770.648   2,228,029  3,153.1»6 

1900-01   346,605     9,364,971    1.617,963  1,218,089 

It  is  of  fnterect  to  note  that  ia  Anstrmlla  • 

very  large  proportion  of  the  hay  crop  is  cereu! 
grasses,  mainly  wheat  and  oats.  Thus,  of  the 
638,577  jicrts  of  hay  in  New  South  Wales,  42"2,- 
972  were  wbeaten,  and  of  the  832,6ti9  acres  in 
Victoria,  676,701  were  oaten.  Crop  values  for 
the  Commonwealth,  1910>11  (excluair*  of  tba 
vatae  of  straw  in  the  ease  of  cereal  crops) : 
Wheat,  £16,458,187  (£2  4s.  8d.  per  acre)  ;  oats, 
£1,709,378  (£2  lOs.  6d.)  ;  corn,  £1,805,548 
(£4  78.  Od.)  ;  hay,  f8,5tr2,932  (£3  158.  4d.)  ; 
barley,  £400,054  lii  138.  lOd.) ;  poUtoes, 
£1.940,857  (£12  101.  Sd.)t  green  foraA 
£1,709,000  (£2  179.    7d.).     Sugar    output  in 

1910-  11:  Queensland,  207,264  tons;  New  South 
Wales,  18,828  tons;  total.  2-20.0112  tuns,  against 
147,4<»3  in  1910-11  and  172,242  in  lSt05-6. 


Horses  Cattle         Sheep  Swine 

N.  8.  W..  650.036  3.140.307  45.Bt>0,l<e9  3Jl.ti32 

Vict   472.080  1.547,569  12.882.665  333,281 

Old.    £93,813  6,113.699  20,331,838  152,212 

&  Aust...  24»,S2«  M«.86S  •,2C7,477  M.afC 

W.  Auat..  124,114  tlB|040  6.1M.S16  |7,Uf 

TU.    41,t8l  10I,»4  l,7t8,<l«  (1.71* 

M.   Tt...  14.M>  tiMn  67 J40   MS 

Cmlth..  t.l<B.8M  11.744.714  M,MT.OM  LMBJM 

1909   2,022.917    11.040,391    91,676,281  765,137 

1900   1,609,664     8,640,226    70.602,996  •931.209 

•  In  1901. 

Cattle  ( including  calves)  slaughtered  in 
1910,  1,363,074.  against  1,177.791  in  1909  and 
1,110,157  in  1901.  8he«p  (inehidinff  lambs) 
slaughtered  in  1910,  15,«79.015,  against  13,- 
386,856  in  1909  and  8,972, lult  iu  1901.  Aus- 
tralia liiis  niori-  sheep  ttuiii  any  other  country 
in  the  world;  Argentina  ranks  »i>eond  with 
67,S88.962  in  1910.  Estimatad  wool  produc- 
tion, stoted  as  in  the  grease,  was  792,8tt8,4tf« 
lbs.,  valued  at  about  £32,000,000  in  1910;  1909, 
718,037.132  Ibs^  nbout  <28,000/X)0;  1906,  ff77,- 
673.431  lbs. 

MaNUFACTDBBS.  For  statistical  purposes  a 
nuutuCaetory  is  deflned  as  any  factory,  work* 
abop,  or  mill  where  fbur  or  more  persons  are 
eni])!<iyed  or  power  is  used.  The  following  table, 
relatiiij,'  to  1910,  shows  the  number  of  manu- 
factories, the  average  numher  of  employees, 
salaries  and  wages  paid  (exclusive  of  amounts 
drawn  bgr  working  pniprietm),  and  value  of 

Mft.  Kmpl  WoRos  Output 

N.  S.  W.  4,823  99.746    £  8.691.386    £.  49.616.643 

Vict    ....  4.872  102,174  7,«00,»22  a«.«40.864 

Old.    ....  1.668  22.944  2.820.704  16,722.109 

S  Aust..  1.278  27,010  2.323,298  lUSl!?? 

W.  Auat.     680  14.107  1,683.667  4,623.611 

Taa               605  9.848          744.882  2.983.762 

Cmlth.   13.822    286.831       23,874.959  120.770.674 

1909   1,?  197    26G.418       21.105.456  107,409,788 

1906   11.575    22H,r.':0  •13.207.169   

•  Baelualva  of  QUA.  and  8.  Aust. 


The  following 
Total  exports;  domectio  exports^ 

Australian  produce;  rei^xports,  or 
foreign  produce;  total  expurtJi: 


■llOWS: 
enorts  of 
of 


Ypar  Tot.  Imp. 
1901  £42.433. «n 
1906      44,744, »12 

1909  51.171.8S6 

1910  60.014.361 


Dom.  Kxp. 
£47.741.776 
66,299.871 
62.843,711 
71.836.195 


£ 


Ke-ejtp. 
1.954.396 


Specie  and  bullion  Included 
1901  £  924.844  £14.423.298  £ 
1904  1&'§84,826 

mS  tnuM 


Tot.  Exp 
£49.6»6,172 
3,437,889  69,737.762 
2,475,125  65.31S.S36 
2.654.955  74.4V1.160 
In  fliaurea  ulMve: 
846^921  £16,270319 
2,126.097  17.704,9n 

iiS^  VSSSi 


Imports  and  exports  are  thus  classified:  a 
animal  foodstutra;  b  vegetable  foodstuirs;  c  non- 
alcoholic beverages;  d  spirits  and  alocholic 
liquors;  e  tobacco;  /  live  animals;  g  animal 
non-foodstuff  snbetanees;  h  v^table  substances 
and  non-manufactured  fibres;  t  apparel,  textiles, 
etc.;  j  oils,  fats,  etc.;  A;  paints,  etc.;  I  stones 
and  minerals,  used  industrially;  m  specie;  n 
metals  (uninfd.)  and  ores;  o  metals  (partly 
mfd.) ;  p  metals  (mfd.),  including  machinery; 
q  leather  and  rubber  and  their  manufactures;  r 
wood  and  wicker;  «  earthenware,  glass,  ee> 
nients,  etc;  t  paper;  w  jewelry  and  fancy 
goods;  V  instruments  ( scientilic,  etc.);  tr 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers;  x  miscellane- 
ous: y  total.  Trade  by  classes  in  thousands  of 
pounds  aterllng: 


Total 

IM* 

a    751 

b  •  2.742 

0   1.410 

«   1.497 

e    €16 

f    114 

  827 

• .  •  997 

f   14.796 

J   1.997 

k    416 

1    164 

m    64 

n    1.233 

o    741 

p   10.372 

q   1.060 

r   2,060 

■    792 

t    2.o;e.» 

U    1,^04 

V    413 

W   1.744 

X   4.984 

y   (1.179 


unp. 
1910 
874 
1.944 
1.646 
1.664 
769 
337 
371 
1.190 
17.499 
1.697 
461 
470 
374 
1,222 
1.036 
12.076 
1.608 
2.682 
1.015 
2.457 
1.428 
445 
2.186 
6.166 


1609 

6,474 
8.440 

194 

77 

2ur, 

28.970 
184 
7t 
1,423 

6 

875 
4.267 
10.324 
8 
208 
626 
1.082 
14 
59 
142 
7 

211 
164 


10] 

8,791 
11,884 
6 

138 
67 
3"7 
33,129 
178 
77 
2,193 
6 

943 
1,200 
10,342 
9 

221 
677 
1,021 

13 
68 
136 
7 

244 
169 


Total 
1969 
6.496 
8,642 

86 
165 
129 
207 
28,793 
216 
284 
1.462 
11 
878 
5.366 
10.331 
40 
414 
677 
1.068 
27 
121 
205 
63 
268 


1910 

8,816 
12.077 
97 
176 
124 
312 
33.136 
298 
278 
2.231 
14 
946 
2.247 
10.350 
42 
483 
687 
1.068 
20 
182 
283 
61 
296 


99,014   62.844  71.886  66.819  74.491 


Estimated  value  of  imports  entered  for  eon- 

sumption:  1909,  £49.439.926;  1910,  £58,268,- 
574.  I^eading  pnsfonil  and  agricultural  ex- 
|K>rt9  in  1909  and  1910  rcspcctivelv  include: 
Wool  in  the  grease.  529.020.213  lbs.'  and  587.- 
093,269  lbs.;  nooured  and  washed  wool.  74,082,- 
419  and  78,178,300  (total  value  for  the  two 
Tears.  £25.483,110  and  £28.777.283);  tallow 
(net),  £1.229.5}!  and  £1.888,790;  frozen  mut- 
ton and  lamb,  £1,23 1.035  and  £2.1t)l,513 ;  fro7«n 
beef,  £733.210  and  £1,179.146;  hides.  £423.348 
and  £406,047;  wheat,  31,640,498  and  47.761.- 
805  bu.;  flour,  120,060  and  189.946  tons.  Do- 
me'stic  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul- 
lion in  1900  and  1910:  Gold— coin.  £4.267.- 
070  and  £1,190,(579;  bullion  and  gold  contained 
in  matte,  £3,548,268  and  £2,480,584 ;— silver- 
bullion  and  ailver  in  matter  M69,8S2  and  £76S/ 
090. 
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TotftI  imports  and  total  exports  by  countries 


Total  unporta  ana  total  exportj 
timmaiida  of  poonda  atsrlugi 


Imports  Exports 

1»0»  1910  1909  1910 

OMat  Britain  31,172  36,646  30,917  37,698 

OBltad  States  6,003  6,496  2.599  1,599 

Gemiany                         3,331  3.779  6,395  7.340 

Bntlsh  India                   1,794  2,669  2,020  1,535 

New   Z«;aland                2.196  2,204  2,342  2.343 

Beiinum                              968  1,243  4,754  6,949 

Colon                            740  770  1,217  631 

Japan                              608  Tit  1,888  667 

Canada                           508  649  80  100 

SUslU  SettlMBOntS...     490  688  445  646 

Nonray                        431  65o  l  2 

teva                            1,067  689  811  846 

IhMOS                         418  501  9,m  8.661 

Tsta^  IncL  othor... 61.178  tO.M4  65.818  74.491 


and  nnredeemed,  March  27,  1012,  £10,048,472; 
gold  reserve,  £4,841,536.  Revenue  for  fiscal 
year  1911-18,  £20,M6,M1}  expenditure,  £H^ 
721,938. 


Revenue 

Customs   ...  £  10,607,080 

Excise    2,473.364 

Posts    3.906.016 

Land  tax....  1,370.344 


Expenditure 

Posts   £  3.D;Vj,7S5 

Treasury   ...  tl,96u,318 

Defense   1,396,798 

T'de  &  cus...  1,051,497 

.Total*  ....    18,806,237      Total*  ....  13,168,629 

1810    16.640.669  1910    7.499.616 

1909    14.860.118  1808    8  480^898 


Items.    tOf  which.  £1.874.- 

old-uge  pensions. 


*  Includlnj;  other 
568  for  invalid  und 

State  con^oliduted  revenue  and  expenditure 
fur  year  endud  June  90,  1911,  and  QUtStaoding 

debt  OQ  that  date: 


TowMge  entered  and  cleared  in  over-sea 
trade:    1900,  4.361,194  and  4,155,557;  1910, 

4.'iO:.S>0  and  4,725,320. 

CoMMfMCATioNs.  The  following  table  shows 
the  railway  niilca<je,  exclusive  of  siilinj,'s  und 
cnMM>rers,'June  30,  1911  (u  govemntent  liuea; 
M  private  lines  available  for  gen*  lul  traflic;  e 
totel  open  for  general  tratTic;  d  private  linss 
ued  for  special  purpuaeB  only;  e  grand  totaL 


K.  S.  W.  3,761 

Vict    3.523 

Oil    3,868 

&  Anat   1.935 

W.  Aost   2,376 

Tumala    470 

X.  Ter   148 


Revenue 
N.   8..  W....4Sl3,i^3l).13^ 


1^ 


.16.487 


b 

c 

d 

e 

141 

3.9""i2 

125 

4,027 

H 

3,537 

87 

3,574 

5ul 

4,369 

21 

4,390 

1,935 

58 

1,993 

277 

2.653 

666 

3,206 

166 

686 

88 

676 

146 

146 

~m 

18.018 

•49 

16.416 

1.016 

17.432 

Mileage  (government)  under  constnietion, 
Jose  30,  1911.  2634;  authorind,  164S.  Coot  of 
CHutructiun  and  equinment  of  government  lines 

to  June  30,  lull,  £152,855,231;  for  the  year 
ended  on  that  date,  jHTcentiifie  of  working  ex- 
peiues  to  gross  earnings,  01.94,  compared  with 
61.70  in  1910  and  58.87  in  1906.  The  an- 
tinrized  transcontinental  line  will  connect  the 
nilwara  of  the  eastern  and  southern  districts 
of  .\!i-tralia  with  the  Western  Australian  lines, 
the  terminals  beinj;  Port  Au^iusta  (S.  Aust.) 
Ud  Kalgoorlie  (W.  Aust.)  Tliis  line  will  l>e 
baSt  on  standard  gangs,  4  fest»  8^  inches,  and 
it  was  believed  that  all  the  railways  of  the 
Counonwoaith  Ko  far  a»  it  is  possible  will  be 
Imwght  to  this  basis.  The  length  will  be  1100 
oilft.  A  proposal  for  another  transcontinental 
line  is  to  extend  the  main  northern  line  from 
.\delaide,  which  at  present  terminates  at 
Oodaadatta,  as  fsr  as  Pine  Creeic,  the  southern 
taminal  of  the  Northern  Territory  line  from 
Dwwin.  The  route  now  followed  by  the  tele- 
piph  line  is  1140  miles  long.  Telegraphs,  ex- 
eiii«ive  of  railway  telegraphs,  December  31, 
1910:  Lines.  44.100  miles;  wire,  96^26;  of- 
Im.  3883.  Port  oflloss  In  1910,  6500  (8880  In 
:   in  addition,  rceeivtmr  ofliesa,  2S28 

(214.5). 

FiXANCF-  The  liililc  t<ip  rif  ad  joining  column 
givM  the  Commonwealth  revenue  and  expcndi- 
tore  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1911. 

Kot  included  in  this  expenditure  is  the 
•sbsidv  paid  to  thp  states,  which  in  the  fiscal 
year  1911  was  £5.003.101:  1010.  £S.402.  ; 
1808,  {7jB30,395.  Commonwealth  notes  issued 
1918-6 


Victoria  

Queensland... 

Australia.. 
W.  Australia. 


6,320,008 
4,181.472 
8.860.488 
970/0»S 


Expend. 
£13,807,538 
9.194,157 
5,314.737 
4,181.472 
8,784,448 
1,016.968 


Debt 
£95,523.926 
•  57,983,764 
44.613,197 
t  34,224.663 
23,708.968 
11.077.780 


Total    87.886.888      87.849.816  1967.187,888 


1910  

« • • • « 


86.966,812 
81.273.984 


35.373,254 
29,864,490 


267,623,663 

238.427.820 


•  Includes  an  advance  of  £750,000  from  S.  Aust. 
i?=^"^*:.  t  Includes  Northern  iSnr.  debt,  £8.667,- 
385.  and  debt  on  Port  Auffuata-Oodnadatta  rati- 
IVuS^  8  Against  whKdi.  sinking  tnnd 

In  the  fiscal  year  1911,  the  aggregate  state 
revenue  from  railways  and  tramways  was  £19,- 
176,212;  expenditure  thereoii,  £12,137,748.  Ag* 
grmate  state  loan  enenditure  in  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  £11,926,123  (of  which  £6,884,430  for  rail- 
ways and  tramways;  total  to  end  of  that  year, 
£200,988,517  (£159,204,321). 

Abmy.  On  June  30.  1912  expired  the  first 
twelve-month's  operation  of  the  Australian  De« 
fense  acta  of  1909  and  1910,  which  provided 
for  compulsory  enrollment  and  trainint,'  of  ca- 
dcta  und  a  iiutional  yuard.  There  were  en- 
rolled during  the  year  a  strength  of  92,27G 
cadets,  but  of  these  only  60,418  nad  made  tho 
regulation  number  of  drllle,  bo  that  there  re- 
sulted enormous  prosecutions  and  the  infliction 
of  fines  and  penalties  of  additional  service. 
Somr  10,000  yuun";  men,  who  had  attained  the 
reiiuisite  age,  were  passed  into  the  Citizen  De- 
fence Force  from  the  senior  cadets,  while  15,» 
809  junior  cadets  who  received  physical  culture 
drill  were  passed  as  physically  fit.  During 
1912  the  government  was  <Ievoti'ng  $.'iOO,(K)0  to 
the  provision  of  proper  drill  halls  and  other 
facilities,  as  their  lack  was  interfering  some- 
what with  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the  mill- 
tary  force  of  the  Commonwealth  resulted  from 
Lord  Kitchener's  report  which  recommende<l  an 
army  of  80,000  on  a  peace  basis,  divided  into  a 
garrison  of  40,000  and  a  mobile  force  of  40,000. 
Before  tlie  requisite  legislation  was  enaeled  this 

JUin  was  amended  by  Senator  Pearoe  so  that  the 
iw  Increased  the  establishment  and  provided 
for  93  infantry  battalions.  28  light  cavalry 
regiments,  224  guns,  14  engineer  companies,  and 
departmental  troops.  This  force  will  be  formed 
from  trained  men  from  19  to  25  years  of  age, 
who  have  undergone  eadet  training  and  In  those 
of  war  the  total  strength  will  be  increased  to 
107,000.  while  all  Australia  was  to  be  divided 
into  '2\'i  territorial  districts,  every  two  towns 
or  three  couqtry  areas  forming  an  infantry 
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battalion.  It  wm  reported  that  during  the 
year  uver  811,000  men  were  under  arms. 

Navy.  War  veaaela  in  oommiation  At  the  end 
of  1918  included  the  eruiaeri    Eneountvr  mnd 

Protector  and  the  jjiinbuiits  Oay-undah  and 
I'aluma  (all  of  whii-h  are  usvcl  us  training 
shipy),  till'  traiiiin^'-filiip  Jitujvrn,  tlu'  turpedo- 
boat  destroyers  Warreao,  Yarra,  and  J'arra- 
moUa,  and  the  torpedo  MMia  CotiiifeM  o/  Bvpe- 
lotm  and  Childera. 

In  191 1  the  Commonwealth  government 
adopto<l  ft  pio^'ranmie  of  nuval  construction 
covering  a  period  of  twtnty-lwo  years  aiiU  pro- 
viding for  A  fleet  of  8  battle-cruiaers,  10  pro- 
teotea-cruiien,  18  destroyers,  12  submarinesy 
and  other  Tesael*.  At  tiie  end  of  1912,  the  bat- 
tle cm  i^i-r  Auitratia  (hmnrfu^d  October  25, 
191 1(  was  completing  lit  Clydebank;  the  pro- 
tett^d  cruiser  Melbourne  (launched  May  30, 
1912)  \v!iH  completing  at  Birkenhead,  and  the 
protectedcruiser  Sydney  at  Glasgow;  tlie  pro- 
tected-cruieer  MritboM  was  boUduig  «t  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W. 

GovcBNMENT.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  n  parliament  of  two  bouses,  tiie  Senate  i  38 
members,  6  from  each  state),  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (75,  in  proportion  to  state 
population).  Monhers  vf  both  houses  are 
elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage.  The  execu- 
tive power  IB  vetsteii  in  the  British  sovereign 
acting   throuKb    bis   appointee,   the  ^vernor- 

Sneral,  who  ia  assibtvU  by  a  responsible  inin- 
*y,  the  executive  council,  llie  governor- 
seneral  in  1912  van  Baron  Denman,  who 
succeeded  the  Sari  of  Dudley,  July  81,  1911. 
Ministry  in  1912  (from  April  20,  1910): 
Prime  minister  and  treasurer,  Andrew  Tisher; 
attorney-general,  VVillium  Morris  Hugbes;  ex- 
ternal affairs,  Josiah  Tbuma.H  i  from  October 
14,  1911);  home  affairs,  King  O'Malley;  post- 
maater-gcneral.  Charles  Edward  Fnuer  (from 
October  14,  1911)  ;  defense,  George  Footer 
I'eaice;  trade  and  customs,  Frank  Gwynne  Tu- 
dor; without  portfolio,  vice-preaidont  of  tbe 
exeoutive  council,  Oregor  McGregor;  lion- 
orary  ministers,  l£dward  Findley  and  Ernest 
Alfred  Roberts  (from  October  2$,  1911). 

Each  state  !i  a  parliament  elected,  like  the 
federal  parliament,  by  univertial  adult  sulfragc. 
Member.':)  of  the  upper  and  of  tbe  lower  bouse 
respectively,  are  as  follows:  New  South  Wales, 
92  and  90;  Vietorla,  94  and  65;  Queensland, 
44  and  72;  Pnnth  Australia,  18  and  40;  West* 
em  AustruUu,  jiJ  and  .')0;  Tasmania,  18  and  SO. 
Tbe  governor  of  each  state  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  is  assisted  by  a  responsible 
ministry.  The  govemora  and  prime  ministers 
respeettvely  in  1912  were:  Kew  South  Wales, 
Baron  Chelmsford,  and  J.  S.  T.  McOowen;  Vie- 
toria.  Sir  John  Mirbael  Fleetwood  Fuller  and 
W.  A.  Watt;  Queensland,  Sir  William  Mac- 
Oregor  and  D.  F.  Denliam;  South  Au-tralia,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Day  Hort  Bosanqiiet  and  A.  H. 
Feake;  W«Btem  Australia,  Sir  Gerald  Strick- 
land and  J.  Scad<lan;  Tasmania,  Maj-G«n.  Sir 
Harry  Harron  and  Sir  N.  E.  Lewis.  Sir  Ger- 
ald Strickland  was  appointed  to  succeed  Baron 
Chelmsford  as  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1913,  and  Sir  Harry  Barron  to  succed  Strick- 
land in  Western  Australia.  A  E.  Solomon  suc^ 
ceeded  Sir  N.  £.  Lewis  «a  premier  of  Taa* 
mania. 

HmokT 

Tbc  Labob  Pastt's  Pkooramxb.  At  an  im- 
portant eonferenee  of  the  lAhor  par^  at  Ho* 


hart  iu  January  the  jiarly  piatlorm  as  amended 
contained  the  following  pianka:  (1)  Mainte- 
nauoe  of  a  "White"  Australia;  (2)  a  graduated 
tax  on  unimproved  land;  (3)  effective  federa- 
tion; (4)  tbe  "new'  protection;  (5)  national- 
ization of  monopolies;  (G)  amendment  of  titt 
Arbitration  act;  (7)  navigation  law;  (8) 
Commonweal  til  passenger  and  freight  steam- 
ships; (9)  restriction  of  public  Dorrowing; 
(10)  establishment  of  a  general  insurance  de- 
partment; (11)  Commonwealth  sugar  refining, 
i  be  conference  declared  that  legislative  action 
had  been  taken  on  tbe  following  planks  of 
their  1008  platform:  (1)  **White^'  Australia; 
(2)  old  ajie  and  invalid  pensions;  (3)  grad- 
uated tax  on  unimproved  land;  (4)  eitinen 
army  with  comp'ils"ry  training;  (5)  a  Com- 
monwealth bank;  and  (0)  electoral  reform, 
J'lius  tbey  bad  carried  into  elfect  more  or  less 
completely  the  greater  part  of  their  previous 
programme.  It  remained  to  jproceed  further 
along  those  lines  and  to  deal  with  thcee  addi* 
tional  policies.  As  to  the  "new^  protection 
and  the  nationalization  of  monopolies,  they 
depended  on  the  referenda  of  1911,  which  re- 
Huit«d  adversely,  by  a  large  majority,  but  the 
conference  decided  unanimously  to  appeal  again 
to  the  people  at  the  next  general  eieetion.  To 
explain  briefly  tbe  chief  planks  in  the  amended 
platform:  1  be  lirst.  that  which  relates  to  a 
"White"  Australia  means,  as  tbe  term  implies, 
a  reservation  of  all  territory  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth  for  exelusive  eettlement  bv  peo- 
ple of  European  or^n.  The  practical  and 
immediate  object,  now  that  the  Commonwealth 
has  the  Nortliern  Territory  (taken  over  from 
South  Auiitralia  at  the  beginning  of  liUl )  is 
the  settlement  and  development  of  tbe  land  by 
whites.  Tbe  plan  formulated  by  the  go\ern- 
mcnt  to  this  end  comprises  the  sending  out  of 
expeditions  to  explore  and  test  tbe  capacities  of 
the  territory,  the  establishment  of  a  leasehold 
system  for  land  settlement  mi  development 
and  the  provision  for  a  settlers'  bank  whence 
capital,  for  land  improvement,  may  be  had  on 
favorable  terms.  As  to  the  land  tax  it  has 
been  in  effect  since  1910  and,  according  to  the 
Labor  party,  has  been  successful  in  its  r>bj<«ct 
of  reducing  tbc  large  estates,  and  checking  the 
evils  of  absentee  ownership,  Tbey  therefore 
favor  its  continuance.  The  term  "  effective 
federation"  means  an  increase  of  the  federal 
power  in  order  to  admit  of  the  nationalization 
of  monopolies.  The  fourth  plank,  concerning 
tli(  lew"  protection,  luiH  been  explained  in 
previous  issues  of  this  Y'kab  Book.  Briefly,  the 
object  of  the  "  new  "  protection  is  to  keep  the 
native  market  for  native  manufacturers  by  ade- 
quate customs  duties,  provided  that  they 
pay  fair  wagt'>^.  ask  fair  pricen.  and  In  not  enter 
into  "  combines."  This  principle  was  emboflied 
in  tbe  Excise  Turitl'  act  of  I!)06  wbicb,  after 
causinff  much  confusion  in  industrial  affairs 
and  after  lonff  and  oostty  litigation,  was  pro' 
nounced  unconstitutional  by  the  High  Court 
(in  1908),  as  regulating  the  territorial  trade 
and  industry  of  the  states,  as  discriniinatini: 
between  states  and  parts  of  states,  and  as  deal- 
ing with  other  matters  than  taxation.  The 
contemplated  amendment  to  the  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  act  was  to  prohibit  lawyers 
from  appearing  before  the  courts  on  behalf 
either  of  the  unions  or  the  employers. 

rAnr.iAMEXT.  Tbe  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment W8H  openetl  on  June  19,  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general. Lord  Denman.  The  principal 
subject  of  his  speech  was  the  hirth-rata.  It 
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was  admitted  to  be  altoigetlier  too  low  lor  a 
young  country.   There  had  been  a  marked  in- 

creue  iu  immigration  to  which  the  land  tax 
had  largely  contributed,  but  the  increase  of  the 
popuhition  was  still  too  bmulL  The  govern- 
BKBt  was  now  planning  to  bestow  a  maternity 

Ct  oo  the  mothers  of  children  bom.  in  tm 
monwealth.  A  motion  of  censure  was 
brought  on  June  20  by  Mr.  Deakin  declar- 
ing that  the  govoruniint  deserved  censure  for 
fttling  to  realixe  itn  natiuiiul  and  constitutional 
obligations,  iot  B«|^ting  its  duty  to  secure 
iiidustrial  peace  and  uphold  iha  law,  for 
Bul-adminiitratioD  and  exeeesize  ^^artiaamhip, 
aad  for  its  reckless  Hiiancial  policy.  It  was 
defeated  by  a  vole  of  35  to  25.  The  maternity 
bill  was  paiwed  during  the  session  and  went  into 
effect  in  October.  It  provided  for  the  payment 
of  a  bonus  vp  to  a  maximum  of  £5  for  every 
child  b<3rn  of  white  parentage  in  the  Common- 
wealtli.  Other  important  subjects  before  Par- 
liament were  the  enconr;i^'(  inent  of  immi<Tra- 
tion,  the  opening  of  the  leawliold  lands  in  the 
Northern  iferritory,  the  plan  for  a  preferential 
tariff  aipeeinent  with  Canada  and  the  pro- 
posals for  an  arrangement  with  New  Zealand 
forthe  joint  defense  of  tfie  Pacific.  Owing  to 
the  friction  between  the  federal  and  New  South 
Wiles  governments,  the  latter  rcfu-ed  to  renew 
the  If  «M»  of  the  tiovernmcnt  House  at  Sydney 
sfler  Oetober  31.  This  caused  much  indigna- 
tion amoDK  the  cituens  of  Sydney  and  upon 
tAe  departure  of  Lord  Demnan  on  Oetober  7,  the 
mayor  delivered  an  address  in  which  the  gOV* 
ernment  was  blamed  for  its  action. 

"SbaasXASwaOB,  The  trans- Australian  rail- 
rxKl  to  connect  Port  Augusta  in  South  Aus- 
tralia with  Kal^joorlie  and  to  open  oonnnnnfea- 
tion  between  Western  Australia  and  the  other 
itates  was  formally  begun  on  September  20, 
Lord  Denman  turning  the  first  sod  at  Port  An 
fwta.  A  body  of  cadeU  of  the  newly  organized 
araiy  risited  England  in  March  and  were  enter^ 
tuned  by  oflScial  corporations  in  London  and 
other  cities.   See  Mimmum  Wage,  and  ABBI- 

miMMr  ARD  C05C1LIATI0N,  InDUSTBIAL. 

AUSTAALIAir    ANTABCTIC  SZPBDI* 

HON.    See  PoLAB  EzPUttanoil.   

AusTBALiAN  CAPITAL  oosmaxxov. 

S«  Cmr  Planm>o. 

AUSTBIA-HUNQABY.  The  AustroHun- 
Itrian  monarchy  ctjnsists  of  the  .\ustrian  em- 
pire, the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the  terri- 
wy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  capital 
rrf  An<<tria  is  Vienna,  and  of  Huogaty,  Buda- 
pest.   In  the«e  cities  the  eommon  iMjelatnie 

the  i>elegation8)  convenes  altemateqr.  The 

sjVfTeign  resides  at  Vienna. 

■kanK  AST)  PoPULATiO!?.  The  table  below 
ihowg  the  area  and  population  of  Austria  by 
crowalaads,  of  Hungary  by  divisioos,  of  Bos- 
lia,  and  of  Hen^ovlna.  The  figures  for 
•res  are  shown  in  square  miles,  calculated 
froai  square  kilometers  as  given  in  the  latest 
■fsflabfo  official  reports.  The  population  Is 
according  to  the  final  fipures  for  popu- 
piesent  (ortsanuntciule  Bevolkerung)  of 
lis  eensuami  of  December  31,  1900,  and  De- 
eosber  31.  1010.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
ttst  for  Ri^nia  and  Herzegovina  the  popula- 
tios  figures  are  those  of  the  censuses  of  April 
22,  1895,  and  October  10,  1010,  and  hence  the 
Msis  fiven  for  the  monarchy  cannot  be  quite 
r,  lite  figure  for  the  popula- 
in  the  monarehj  in  1000  ie  46r 


406,267,  as  Bosnia  and  Heraegovina  were  not 
aniwMd  nntU  Oetober  6,  1008. 


Sq.m.  Pop.  1900  Pop.  1910 

Lower  Austria....    7.6&4.4  S,I00.4»S  S,&31,»14 

Upper   Austria....     4,626.3  810,246  ^r,3.(K»S 

Salzburg                        2,761.9  192,763  2liji7 

Styrla                           8,658.4  1,356.494  1.441,167 

Carlnthia                      8.987.0  367,324  3ye,200 

Carniula                        8.841.7  5U8.160  &25.9»& 

Trieste  with   ter..         36.8  178,699  229,510 

Gurz  and  Uradisca  .  1.126.7  239.897  260,721 

iHtria                             1.913.6  345,060  4U3.566 

Tyrol                          10,801.7  852,719  S46,61S 

Vorarlberg                    1,004.6  129,237  146,408 

Bohemia                       20,056.6  6,318, 6Ct7  fl.761^,548 

Moravia                          8,579.7  2.437.706  2,62i!,271 

bilesia.                              1.987.3  (>80,422  750.949 

Gallclu                          30,307.8  7,315,939  8,025,676 

Bukowlna                      4.031.4  730.195  800.099 

Dulmatla                      4.954.0  693,784  646.999 

Austrian  Empire  116.991.9  99.169,799  99.671.M4 


IU.    bank    Danube.  17,216.6 

L.eft  bank  Danube.  12.699.2 
Bet.    Danube  and 

Theitt*    13,947.6 

RiKht  bank  Thelss  13,283.8 

L,eft  bank  Theiao..  16,724.3 
Bet.    Thelss  and 

Maroa    14.014.3 

Transylvania  .....  22,101.6 

Flume  with  ter...  T.f 

IIunKary    109.004.9 

Croatia  &  Slavonla  16.422.4 


2.923.401 
2,049,611 

3,284,233 
1.674,241 
2,336,104 

2.064.712 

16.838.255 
2.416,304 


3.084,404 
2.175,924 

3,769,658 
1.769,681 
2,594,924 

2,141.769 
9,97aj97 
4M9> 

18.264.633 
2,621,954 


Hun^.    Kingdom.  126,427.9    19,264,669  20.886,487 


Au-strla-Hunsaiy  241,259.0    45,405,267  49,458.421 

Bosnia                        16.239.4     1,348.581  l.ft31.O06 

Benesovlna              t.6n.6      2i9,5ii  267.038 

Civil   pomilatlfla                    1.699i092  T898To44 

Military                                     2I;944  83,769 

Total  RAH.   19,797.9  •1.691.9S9  1 1,991.999 


Monarchy 


261,027.0    46.996,303  51.390.223 


9fP?^  ^Pril  22.  1896.  t  Census  of  October 
19^  1919. 

Of  the  Aifttrian  population  in  1910.  14,034,. 

022  were  male  and  U.-WT.fl^Z  female.  The 
IIHO  censua  siiowed  the  inhabitants  of  Aus- 
tria to  be  divided  according  to  religion  as 
follows:  Roman  Catholic,  22,530,160;  Greek 
Catholice,  0,417,223;  Jewish.  1,313,687;  Greek 
Oriental,  606,764;  Evatifrelical  (Augsburg), 
444,307;     Evangelical     (Helvetian),  144,379; 


Old  Catholic,  21,288; 
confession,  20,780. 
Tn   Anstria,  among 

there    were    in  1910: 


other,  18,084}  without 

the  elvil  population. 

Marriages,  214.tinO; 
births  and  deaths,  944.948  and  024,240  <eaclx 
including  Htillhirth.s ) .  In  Hungary,  ainon^ 
the  population  civil  «nd  military:  MarriagesL 
179,610;  births  and  deaths,  758,487  and  608^ 
2B6  (each  including  Htillhirths).  In  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina:  Marriap-s,  20,051;  births 
and  deaths,  TT.-'M.!  and  .52,010  (each  including 
atillbirths) .  Emigration  from  Austria-Hun* 
gary:  1908.  101.276  (of  whom  56.214  froni 
Austria);  1909,  272.266  (143.532);  1910,  278,- 
240  (148.6.38).  Population  present  of  the 
larger  cities  (census  of  December  31.  1910): 
In  Austria.  Vienna,  2.031.498;  Prague,  223,- 
741;  Trieste  (with  territory).  229,510;  Lem- 
berg.  206,113;  Qraz,  151.781;  Cracow,  151,- 
880;  BrOnn,  125.737t  Csemowitz,  87,128;  Pil- 
81,100 J    KOnigliehe  Weinherge,  77,0OSt 
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Zizkow,  72,195;  Pola,  70,145;  Linz.  67,817; 
Przemysl,  54,060;  Innsbnuk,  oU,l'J4;  Smi- 
chow,  51,815; — In  Hungary,  lUiditpcdt,  880,- 
371;  Hieged,  118,328;  Szaliadka  (Maria- 
Theresiopel,  04,610;  Debreeten,  02,729;  ZA- 
gr4b  (Agram),  70,038;  Pozsony  (Prcasburg), 
78,223;  Jemettvar,  72,555;  Kecskemet,  00,834; 
Najjy-Vfirad  (Grosswardein) ,  04,109;  Arad, 
63,1UU;  ll6duiezu-\'iia&rhely,  02,445;  Kolozs- 
vflr  ( Klau8i>nburg) ,  60,808;  Ujpest  (Neupest), 
65,187;  Hiakolcz,  51,459.  Sarigevo  in  Bosnia 
had  in,  1910,  51,010  inhabitants,  and  Mosur 
in  ITerzegoviua  10,302. 

EurcATio.N.  Thruu{^hout  the  monarchy  ele- 
njenliiry  iniitructiuu  itt  fru«  and  couijiulsor^ . 
In  Aiutria  there  were,  at  the  end  oi  1909, 
23.450  elmentary  schools  (Ineludinff  1206  pri> 
vatf),  with  105,370  teachers  and  4,454.238 
pupils;  children  of  school  age,  4,744.521; 
train  in<;  colleges,  133.  In  lSil2  g}-mnasia 
numbered  316  ( 105,0(i2  students);  reaischulen, 
140  (4lt,065).  There  arc  many  teeiinieal,  pro- 
fessiional,  and  8p<*cial  schools.  The  state  main- 
tains eight  univerHitirs,  which  in  1011-12  were 
reported  to  have  1920  teachers  and  29,742 
studcnti^.  'Hie  eifibt  government  technical 
high  schools  had,  u  1011,  833  teadiera  and 
11,174  students. 

In  Hungary  there  were,  in  lOOO-lO,  19,206 
primary  schools,  with  4t;,:i40  teacliers  and  2,« 
003,817  pupils;  children  of  school  age.  3,112,- 
600;  95  training  colleges,  with  1U,174  stu- 
dents; 107  gymnasia,  with  3787  teachers  and 
83,338  students;  48  realsehvlen,  with  078  and 
14,424.  There  are  many  technical  and  pro- 
feHjijonal  scliools.  Tlie  three  universities  main- 
tained by  the  state  had,  in  1010^  610  profcsa* 
ors,  etc,'  and  10,040  students. 

AoBlCULii  Ktx  Area  in  hectares  (2.471 
teres)  of  principal  crops  harvested  in  Aus- 
tria in  1910  and  1911,  with  production  in 
metric  quintals  (220.46  pounds)  and  yield  per 
hectare  in  1011: 


Crops 
Wheat 
Rye 

Tterley 
Outs 
Com 
a  Beet 


Quintals      Qs.  per 


Hectares 
1910  1911 
1.213.679  1.S1S.090 
t.060.980  2.M1.345 

1,101.525  l,09fi.f.77 
l.hli.'t.UlS  1.878.058 
311  773    300  813 

26ti7n    MtIuS  70.6U;oOO  4S.tf«,000  m.o 


1910  1911 
lfi.673.315  16.026.388 
27.671,921  26.446.669 

14,722,147  16.201.81.'? 
20,631.664  22,700.Gay 
4,416.782  3,041.344 


hu. 
13.2 
13.1 
14  8 

12.1 
10.0 


Various  yields  in  1010,  not  ^ivcn  alM)ve,  in 
tliousands  of  quintals:  Beets  i  other  than 
sugar  l>eets),  41,510;  potatoes,  1.33.064;  hemp- 
seed.  127:  mixed  grains,  726;  buckwheat,  1300; 
millet,  3115;  pulse,  2tiai;  flaxseed,  165);  hops, 
165;  cabliage,  8307;  clover  hav.  45,705;  mixed 
fodder.  6750;  hav,  101,169.  \Vinc  produetiott 
in  1910,  2,547,000  hectoliters.  Sillcworm  «gga 
placed  for  hatching   in   1912,  10.248  heeto- 


Hectares 
Crops  1911  1912 
\Vheat  3.708,399  3.820,988 
Uye  1.185,937  1,207,750 
Barley  1,171,659  1.128.749 
OaU  1,173.667  1.103.291 
Com     2,878.772  2.283,189 

Flax    9,692 

S.  beet    172,226 

Vines    828.168 

Tobaooo    47.M1 


1911 
51,919,122 
13,8i>U.2y9 
16.708.600 
13,948.693 


Quintals     Qb.  per 


191J  hi 
50,176.446  liO 
14,:i9ti.U3I  116 
1S,891.SS5  141 
11,155.771  11  !> 


41.004,416  54,850,169  14  2 
19.'SM.'906  liJ090.0M 


•  •  • 

•  *  • 


grsms:  estimated  production  of  cocoons,  2,110^ 
000  kilograms,  agaiiibt  2.102.1 1;{  k<;y.  produced 
in  1011. 

Production  in  1912:  Wheat,  18,»52,639 
quintals  (16.0  qs.  per  ha.)  ;  rye,  29,748,083 

  barlev,   17.065.756    (16.0);   oats,  24,- 

(13.0);      corn.     3,875,179  (12.8). 
to  sugar  heets  in  1912,  262,612  hec- 


C14.8); 
300.998 

Planted 
tares. 

Livestock  in  1010  included  0,150,808  eattlc^ 

2,428,586  sheep,  and  6,431.066  swine. 

For  Hungary  the  harvested  area  of  the  prln. 
cipal  crops  in  1011  and  1912.  their  produc- 
tion, and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  1911  are 
ahowa  below: 


In  1010,  1,242,000  hectares  were  planted  to 
potatoes,  yielding  133,664,000  quintals.  Silk- 
worm eggs  placed  for  hatching  in  1012,  20,071 

hocto;;raius ;  estimated  pruihii'tinn  of  cocoons, 
l,tjU4,000  kilo^'ram.^,  a<^aiii?.t  1,8715,270  kgs. 
produced  in  IStl  1. 

Livestock  in  Hungary  proper,  according  to  a 
census  taken  in  the  spring  ot  1911,  wl&  per- 
centage of  increase  or  din-rease  as  conipare<I 
with  the  figures  of  the  1895  census:  Horses, 
2,000,011  (1.4  per  cent.);  mules  and  asso.  IS,- 
765  (15.8  decrease);  cattle  (incluiiing  15.'i.l!Vi 
buffaloes),  6,183,424  (  6.1  increase);  she^p, 
7,606,881  (2.3);  swine,  6,415.197  (0.6  de- 
crease); goats,  331,383  (16.7  inerease). 
While  thv  iiurease  in  tlie  nuniher  of  cattle 
was  not  proportionate  to  the  increa-e  of  popu- 
lation, there  was  a  great  imprmenient  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock}  the  breed  Icnown  as 
"  spotted "  cattle,  introduced  with  a  Tiew  to 
improving  the  stock,  increased  from  1..14T,S-26 
in  1895  to  3,590,,S08  in  1011.  The  decrease  in 
swiiip  was  line  to  the  prevalence  of  dijiease 
during  tiu*  preceding  ten  years.  During  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  census  there  were 
born  1,672,078  calves,  of  which  824,932  were 
kept  for  breeding,  241,978  sold  for  breeding, 
15,.568  slaii^'Iitered  for  home  consumption.  640,- 
604  slaughtered  for  selling,  and  4!),599  died. 

The  foregoing  tigures  do  not  include  the  live- 
stock of  Croatui  and  Slavonia.  Kesults  of  the 
eensua  of  March  24,  1911,  with  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  since  1805:  Horses,  3.>o.- 
038  (12.4  per  cent.);  mules  and  as>«*,  3173 
(0.0  decrease);  cattle,  l,134,tUt4  i24.0  in- 
crease); swine.  1,163.493  (31.8);  sheep,  850,- 
161   (42.7);  goats,  95,592  (326.4). 

Miifzira  AND  Mktaia  In  Austria  the  total 
value  of  mining  products  (ezelusive  of  salt, 
pi'troleum,  etc.)  in  1909  was  317.501.821 
kronen  and  in  1010  315.484,476  kronen;  fur- 
nace products,  1. '17,235.7  40  and  143,951,194. 
Quantity  and  value  of  the  more  important 
minerals  in  lOlOt  Coal,  13,773.986  metric 
tons  (1.10.437.987  kronen):  lifrnite.  25.132,>5.i5 
(l.'lfi.n»).S!»7)  ;  salt.  .•i45,tJ20  ( 45,(lG5.0Sl )  ; 
fjrai.hit.'.  :{.t,i;n  (  1.3SS.0.52)  ;  iron  ore,  2.627.- 
5S3  (2:it;(i4..1.')0)  :  silver  ore.  23.629  (  4,165,- 
051);  lead  ore,  22.841  (4.090,528);  mercurv 
ore,  100,800  (2,373,634);  zinc  ore.  34.637  (2!- 
282.KSS).  Metal  production  in  1910  in- 
eluded:  Raw  iron,  1,. 504, 786  metric  tons  (val- 
ued at  120,2.13,559  kronen);  zinc.  12.4.58  (6.- 
(i4i).(il«)  :  lead,  16,476  (6,610,206):  mercury, 
603  (3.423.455);  copper.  1468  (2.018,073). 
Silver  produced  was  valued  at  4,320.021  icronen 
and  pnld  ;'SO.,103. 

In  fiuii),'ary  in  1010  the  value  of  the  coal 
output  was  lti.(>79,on()  kronen;  lignite,  71.494.- 
000;  raw  iron.  40.987,000;  iron  oi«,  13,628,000; 
gold.  9,960.000;  silver,  1079. 

roMSTEBcr..  The  total  special  trade  in  1011 
exceeded  that  in  any  pr«>vi(ius  year,  although 
the  value  of  exports  was  less  than  in  1910  or 
1907.  The  following  table  shows,  in  thoussndi 
of  kronen,  the  trade  of  the 
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territory.  Imports  of  jikm  eliiiinlifce  for  home 
cotwumptioQ,  oi  total  merciiaadiae,  of  coin  and 
tallkui,  and  total  inports: 

Mtlse.  Home    Total       Coin  Total 

Years  Consump.     Mdse.  and  n.  Imports 

18S5    1.44<,986  1.487,052  107.659  l.filM.Tll 

IMO    l,6i«M6ti  1.748,S»68     44.898  1,793,866 

IM    S.S1S.14B     55.982  2,269,187 

IfOT    2.B01.9T4  S.6ST.M7     43,839  2.C30.986 

1»09    2.746,331  2.S214C1  237,101  3,06S.S6S 

1^10    2.hSi'.852  2.M9,7S4     43,099  2,972.StS 

1911    3.n'l,712    41.414   

£sport«  of  domestic  uerchatidise,  of  total 
metehaiidiae,  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  total  <>x- 
porta  liavo  been  aa  followi^  in  thonsanda  of 
krMM; 


]n  1!)09  and  1910  imports  of  raw  materials, 
in  millions  of  kroaeu,  amounted  to  ltiU4.4  and 
1582.3;  partially  manufaetttred  materials, 
435.0  and  476.0;  manufacturea,  706.0  and 
704.6; — exports  of  raw  niat«>riab,  875.5  and 
B70.3;  partially  maniifat-turt'd,  406.0  and 
•134.9;  tnanufactureJi,  1U37.4  and  1113.4. 

Trade  (apeeial)  by  eountriea,  in  thouaanda 
of  kronen: 


T«an 

U96 
IMW 

i9oe  .. 

1M7  ., 
19M  .. 
1910  .. 


Domeatle 

Mdse. 
1,483.620 
1,942,003 
2.243.780 
2.4&7,286 
2.S1S,M9 
2.418.6M 


ISU    2,404.303 


Total 

Mdse. 
1.568, 118 
2,061,705 
2.390,722 
2,658.085 
2.475,053 
2.587.641 


coin 

and  n. 
60.362 
66.546 
59,533 
79,456 

128.S42 
80.931 

132,915 


Total 

Exports 
1.618.480 
2.128.251 
2,450.255 
2,737,541 
2.608,895 
2.618,678 


Countries 
Gfriiiaiiy    . . . .  1, 
United  btates. 
Or«at  Britain. 
Britlah  India.. 

Russia  

Italy  

Franre  

Switzerland  

HumiinlH  

Urazil  

BelKlum  

Uulgarla  

EgTPt  

Turkey  


Imports 


1910 
153, 8si; 
236,920 
888,684 
814,088 
167.212 
131.022 
112.376 
84,732 
52.1G3 
59,203 
48,648 
11,817 
83,735 
62,008 


1911 
l,l.'t;3.204 
289,760 
888.448 
819.789 
209,215 
141,629 
112,417 
85.366 
78.150 
75.376 
50.217 
42,612 
35.419 
88,188 


Kx 
1910 
1,062.483 
81.352 

884.488 
88,884 
90.999 

229.390 
76.166 

104.852 

102.929 
10.762 
24.116 
17,304 
86,112 

U8.757 


ports 
1911 
03S.217 
58,452 
81«,87» 
51.674 
96,199 
222,133 
74,955 
112,096 
123.974 
11.693 
22.128 
37.356 
39.917 
83.604 


Values,  in  thouaanda  of  kronen,  of  the  lead- 
ing elassea  of  imports  for  eonsumption  and  cx- 

ports  of  donu•^tic  produce  an*  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  letters  indicate:  a  Cot- 
ton and  its  manufactures;  b  \mo\  and  its 
msnnfacturea;  o  cereals,  pulse,  dour,  etc; 
d  eoal  and  otlier  fuel;  0  vegetableB,  fruits,  etc. 
(exclusive  of  southern  fruits)  ;  /  animal  prod- 
ucts: <7  iron  and  steel  and  their  luanufuctures; 
h  other  common  metals  and  their  nianufac- 
ture»;  i  mackines,  apparatus,  etc.;  /  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus,  etc.;  k  vehicles  and  ve»- 
sek;  I  instruments,  watches,  etc.;  m  silk  and 
■ilic  goods;  n  ttax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  and  their 
■anufactiires ;  o  colonial  proiiucc.  p  leather 
sad  its  manufactures;  q  chemicals,  by-prod- 
iMt8»  etc.:  r  minerals;  •  tobaceo;  t  rubber  and 
Ut  manufactuiea;  u  su^ar;  v  cattle  and 
4raagfat  animala;  10  apparel,  etc.;  m  wood 
■ttnuf.ieture9 ;  y  glass  and  glassware;  z  paper 
tBd  its  manufactures;  nn  southern  fruits; 
lb  coniestibles ;  ac  bt\  crajres ;  a<t  gums  and 
resios;  ae  turners'  and  carvers'  materials; 
tf^^vuVbmwmni    •$  litenwy    and  artiatie 


m 
n 
0 

a 

r 
I 

I 
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V 

w 
t 
y 
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ae 
ad 

M 
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I 

1909 
3:6.944 
:'64.9Jt7 
Ko.fir.2 
217.083 
156.085 
151017 

UMM 
91.548 

20.781 
14,095 
54.456 
1^.794 
74.982 
71.512 
68.978 
76.931 
50.486 
60.290 
49.138 
142 
10.495 
23.008 
22.301 
7.158 
J2.113 
JV.S20 
31.343 
11.662 
20.475 
J1.0J7 
7,676 


m  ports 
1910 
363,610 
274.280 
107.349 
200.682 
162.181 
174.546 
t7.88* 
180.448 
106.110 
26.221 
18.094 
57.311 
121.665 
76.444 
86.683 
79.438 
81,400 
56.454 
54.916 
69.278 
162 
10.639 
24.712 
27.008 
8.027 
3.';.773 
47.498 
36.653 
12.748 
25.691 
26.393 
9.049 
57.784 


1911 
379.280 
249,694 
126.671 
218.566 
226.937 
816.058 
<6.»6< 
188.697 
118.472 
31.778 
21.148 
60.701 
121.054 
96.178 
108.492 
91.390 
84.133 
62.935 
58.720 
55.334 
233 
30.853 
25.822 
88,888 
9.917 
35.737 
52.296 
47.413 
13.563 
27.501 
27.222 
9.846 
<l.«t« 


1909 
64,121 
99,047 
118,158 
340.949 
82,023 
840.194 
85.888 
69.806 
23.856 
9,237 
9,060 
12.  ft  07 
45.522 
55.441 
24 
66.816 
47.596 
45.497 
11.639 
19.064 
240.642 
111.266 
81.219 
66.940 
71.010 
57.248 
4.204 
9.708 
35.201 
7.778 
3.187 
20.667 
87.466 


Exports 
1910 
87.324 
102.543 
116,189 
348.571 
98.896 
232.404 
47.816 
82.543 
3C.144 
9.525 
14.778 
13.638 
41.051 
59.134 
15 
68.811 
49.404 
45.230 
13.507 
20.076 
241.019 
97,545 
86,491 
78,111 
74.156 
60.147 
4.042 
8.916 
34,611 
10.017 
4.048 
23.355 
87.866 


1911 
101.142 
103,327 
102.199 
370.388 
114.718 
230.887 
56.817 
85.464 
32.575 
10.191 
13.53" 
14.975 
44.591 
61.001 
27 
67.092 
51.311 
42.772 
14.724 
19.995 
216.566 
49.503 
89.880 
80.719 
71.170 
69.156 
3.629 
8.542 
35.590 
8.3S8 
3.723 
24.230 
88.488 


Total,  includ- 
Inc  oUier.8,8B8.868  I,1»U11 


8,418,606  8,404,808 


Shiitixg.  Entered  at  the  ports  in  IJUO, 
100,105  vessels,  of  28.235,480  tons  (sail.  20,315, 
of  .791,467  tons) ;  cleared,  189,986  vessels,  of 
28,335,345  tons  (sail,  20,229,  of  786,247  tons). 
Under  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag:  Kntered, 
177,305  vessels,  of  25,993,866  tons;  cleared, 
177.237,  of  2(5.094,641  tons.  Merchant  marine 
at  the  beginning  of  1911:  510  steamers,  of 
522,970  tons,  and  16,185  sail,  of  49,159  tons. 

Communications.  Ratlwaya  in  operation  in 
1911  aggregated  46,088  kilometers,  of  which 
2."<,070  kms.  were  in  Austria,  21,0(52  in  Hun- 
gary, and  19i">G  in  Bosnia  and  llfr/.e;:;o\  ina. 
Of  the  Austrian  lines,  about  seven-tenths,  and 
of  the  Hungarian,  about  four-fifths,  are  owned 
or  operated  1^  ^  atate.  The  electrification 
of  the  Vienna  and  Pressburg  lines  (63  miles 
in  length)  took  place  during  1912,  the  city 
portions  being  workeii  on  the  direct-current  s<ys- 
tem  and  the  country  portions  by  alternating 
eurrent.  Telegraphs'  (1911):  Austria.  61)70 
offices,  with  46,952  kms.  of  line  and  235,493 
kms.  of  wire;  Hungary,  4592  offices,  25,068  kms. 
line  and  144,124  kms.  wire;  Bosnia  and  Her/.e- 
govina,  173  ortices,  4102  kms.  line,  and  12,778 
kms.  wire.  Telephone  stations  (1910):  Aus- 
tria, 110,882;  Uunniy,  59,885;  Bosnia  and 
ller/egovina,  780.  Poat  ofllMa  (1910):  Ana- 
trin,  94(11  :  Hungary.  6152;  Boonta  and  Herze- 
govina,  172;   nhrnad,  36. 

I'  lNANCc.  'I  ho  stiindard  of  value  is  gold, 
and  the  monetary  unit  the  kronen,  par  value 
20.268  cents.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
common  affairs  of  the  monarchy  is  borne  by 
both  governments  in  a  proportion  agreed  to 
hy  tlicir  parliaments  and  sanctioned  by  the 
empcror-king.  The  agreement  renewed  for  ten 
years  in  lw7  provides  that  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  common  customs  be  applied  to  tlie  com- 
mon expenditure,  and  the  remaining  expendi- 
ture he  satisfied  hy  .Aiii^tria  in  the  proportion 
of  63.6  per  cent,  and  hy  Hungary  36.4  per  cent. 
The  expenditure  of  the  monarchv  in  Ifin.S  was 
614,376.180  kronen  (ordinary  394.372.164.  ex- 
traordlnarr  120.0<M,016) ;  In  1909.  643,578,124 
kronen  (440.391.996  and  203,l«r,,12S) .  Net 
tnstonis  rei'oipfs  in  the  two  years.  16fl.!>31.455 
kr.  and  107.379.735  kr.  The'  net  expenditure, 
therefore,  was  344,444,726  kr.  in  1008  and  446,- 
598,389  in  1000;  thla  expenditure,  for  1908, 
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was  satisfied  by  Austria  in  the  sum  of  2 10,- 
006,840  kr.  and  Hungary  125,377,885  kr.;— 
for  1909,  Austria  283,40o376  kr.  and  Hungary 
162,197,814  kr.  £stitiUited  expenditure  for 
191 1,  457,903,864  kr.;  for  1913,  503,974,188  kr. 
(of  which  0,024,019  extraordinary).  Estimated 
iK't  customs  receipts  for  1913,  197,704,169  kr. 
Estimated  departmental  expenditllNS  for  1913: 
foreign  aifairs,  18,954,716  kr.;  war,  479,51 1,- 
970  (incluainff  marine,  74,757,210);  ftttance, 
5.143,953  (incTudiiif;  iifiisiuiia,  4.005,000).  By 
the  terms  under  which  ttie  union  of  Austria 
.and  Hungary  was  effected  in  1807,  no  debts 
are  contracted  by  the  mraiMrohy;  the  total 
general  debt,  contracted  before  that  time, 
ainoiiiitccl  on  .Tammry  1,  1912,  to  6,179.fM3,01 1 
kr.  Distinct  from  ibis  are  large  debts  con- 
tracted by  both  Austria  and  axmuurj  aince 
1868. 

Ib  Anstrie,  levenue  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  followB,  in  tlioiuands  of  Icnweni 


1907  1908  1909  1910 

Berenue...  S.S68,06S  S.Mt.m  S.8U.MS  l.89fi.4»Z 
fizp'dltw«  t.S0».O»t  I.STt,«94  t.m.m  S.»01,t64 


The  budget  for  1912  showed  estimated  reve- 
nue of  2,916,685.263  kr.  (2,770,393,164  ordi- 
nary and  146,507,180  extraordinary);  esti- 
mated expenditure,  2,916,685.263  kr.  (2,668,- 
nn7,<137  nrdiniiry  uiid  24S.(i07.()2ti  oxtniordi- 
narv).  The  Iari,'er  items  of  esitimated  revenue: 
Railways,  822,r)S  t,0lu  kr.;  excise,  891,1^7,100: 
direct  taxe^,  379,790,000;  tobacco  monopoly, 
2(18,258,100;  posts  «nd  telegraphs,  201,305,600. 
The  lar^'iT  estimated  expenditures:  Railways, 
G37,i>0U,7SU  kr.  ordinary  and  124,617,930  kr. 
extraordinary;  finance,  *8G1.0H5,366  and  5,44!,- 
700  (including  505,797,962  for  pjiblic  debt); 
cmnmon  expense  of  the  monarchy,  338,107311 
and  8,080,120;  posts  nnd  telegraphs,  162.072,- 
820  and  17.2I1.72it;  worship  and  public  in- 
struction, in.-).  11 7.241  iirui  H. 196,440;  piihlic 
works,  87,139,030  and  26,085,310;  justice,  88,- 
091,286  and  1,247.000;  national  defense,  lOO,- 
426,715  and  1,080,505.  Provisional  estimates 
for  1913  were  3.137.202,566  kr.  revenue  and 
3, 1 37.4^1, .■).•?!>  kr.  exptiKUture.  On  January  1. 
1912,  the  consolidated  debt  was  6,711,294.746 
kr.;  fioating  debt,  350.333,688  kr.;  toUl,  7,061,- 
428^14  kr.  ( not  including  Austria's  part  in  the 
ocmunon  debt). 

In  Hunt:iiry.  revprmo  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  kronen: 


1907  1908  1109  1!>10 

Hevenue...  1,896,711  1,M1.8«8  1.7&0.7S3  2.074.649 
Bzp'aiture  1.S8M77  1,S1«,MB  l.ni,6«4  l.m.6M 


In  1910  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  1,543,- 
102,641  kr.;  ordinary  expenditure.  1,418.776,- 
584;  total  expendituro  included  140,444,732  kr. 
for  slnkinf;  fund.  The  1912  budget  showed  estl> 
TTintcd  revenue  1 ,8.V2.747.661  kr.  i  1  .OfM.Oni .21 1 
ordinary,  18,'>.656,450  extraoid iimry )  ;  esti- 
mated "expenditure,  1.8.')2.094.99S  kr".  (iiuliid- 
ing  1,680,378,406  kr.  ordinary  and  168,877;261 
kr.  for  sinkinf  fund).  Larger  Items  of  esti- 
mated ordinary  revenue  for  1912:  Raihvr^v'^. 
427,000,000  kr.;  direct  taxes.  287.0i«t.««M>; 
exci«e.  270,030,000;  tohncco  monopolv.  185.- 
267,000;  nosto  and  telegraphs,  95,545.000. 
Larger  estimated  ordinary  exponditni«s,  1912; 
■MinrNtry  of  commerce.  4.^0.221.ti'iO  I  r.;  minis- 
try ot   tinance,  249,592,018;    Iluii^arian  debt, 


219,642,197;  ministry  of  tlio  interior,  101,112,- 
054;  part  in  the  common  expense  of  the  mon- 
archy, 101,563,408;  ministry,  worship  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  05,093,lt39;  ministry  of  igri* 
culture,  70,140,520;  debt  of  the  monarchy,  60,- 
619,340;  miiiif^try  of  national  defense,  02,117,- 
aUtL  l>ebt  in  1910  (not  including  Hungary's 
part  in  tke  etHnmon  debt),  5,317.:<27,790  kr.; 
in  addition,  arrears*  etc.,  927^8,323  Jar.;  total, 

0.  24.5..121j,ll9  kr. 

Akmy.  On  July  6,  1912,  a  new  army  bill 
was  ofiicially  promulgated  Uciaigned  to  increase 
tlie  personnel,  winch  on  a  peace  strength  bad 
been  fixed  at  30o,(>U0  in  1889.  The  term  of 
service  with  the  colors  was  rednoed  from  thne 
to  two  ycarH  and  the  total  period  of  ser^'ice 
\va8  increased  from  ton  to  twclv«  years.  For 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  ihree  years  with 
the  colors  and  seven  years*  in  the  reserve  were 
retained,  a  proviso  which  wss  adopted  for  the 

1.  andtcrhr  cavalry.  ]n  general,  the  two  years' 
stTvice  was  not  to  be  completely  established 
until  1917,  but  it  was  to  be  introduced  grad- 
ually. The  new  recruit  contingents  voted  were 
for  the  "Common"  army,  159,500;  Austrian 
Landtoehr,  20,990;  Honvcd,  25,000;  as  against 
103,000,  20,000,  and  12,600  in  previous  years, 
working  up  to  the  increased  strength  gnd> 
ually.    See  below  under  Uietory 

For  tlie  Ersatz  reserve  the  initial  period  of 
training  was  determined  at  ten  weeks  instead 
of  eight,  and  there  were  to  be  three  subsequent 
yearly  trainings,  not  exceeding  a  total  period 
of  four  weeks.  The  entire  service  will  cover 
twdve  ywn. 


Present  (1912)    1917  Increase 

Common    army  3US,H14     336,000  30.i>00 

Austrian  Landwebr.   48,084      bb.6do  7.600 

Huncarten  Uonved  2S.T70     si.ooo  is.ooo 

T.t..'     .   .38t;,TG8      442.tiU0  65,500 


lu  iiH2  the  active  army  of  Austria-Hungary 
was  composed  of  17  army  corps,  comprising  8 
cavalry  divisions  and  36  infantry  divisioni* 
with  a  Lamdwekr  division  attedied  to  each. 

In  March,  1912,  the  2  c^rp^  r.u  the  Italian 
frontier  were  increased  uud  various  c"hanj:*»» 
of  garrison  were  made.  Four  new  brigades  ami 
2  additional  cavalry  divisions  were  formed  at 
Budapest  and  Lemberg  and  40  sections  of  ms* 
chine  guns  were  formed  for  attachment  to  in- 
fantry battalions.  There  were  in  the  active 
army  in  1012,  10(5  regiments  of  the  line.  4  of 
'lyrolcse  Kitles,  and  20  battalions  of  Regular 
UiHes,  making  a  total  of  468  battalions,  15 
regiments  of  dragoons,  11  of  Uhlans,  and  16 
of  Huasars,  making  a  total  of  250  squadrons. 
The  organization  of  llie  artillery  gives  to  each 
army  corps  130  field  guns,  24  howi txers.  and 
24  guns  for  the  Landwehr  division,  making  in 
sli  178  guns,  while  on  a  pesos  basis  the  hea\7 
artillery  was  organised  into  28  4-gun  batterim 
of  siege  howitzers.  Tliere  were  also  40  moun- 
tain batteries  and  6  fortress  artillery  regi- 
ments, 

Navt.  Number  and  displacement  of  war- 
ships  of  1600  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo 

ernft  of  ,^0  or  more  tons,  built  and  building, 
December  1,  1912:  Dreadnougbta  (battleships 
having  a  aaitt  battery  of  all  big  guns;  that  is. 
11  inches  or  more  In  ealibre):  built,  one  (Firi- 
Uu  VniHa)  of  20.010  tons:  bttildinir.  three  of 
fiO.nr^O  tons,  Predrendnougiits  i 1 1 1  leithipg  of 
about  10,000  or  more  tons  wUoibe  main  bat- 
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teries  are  of  more  than  one  calibre) :  built,  6 
of  74,613  tona;  building,  none.  Cuaat-iieteuse 
Tcaaels  (including  smaller  battleships  and 
amoitors) :  built,  6  of  41J00  tons}  building, 
none.  Battle  cruisers:  none  built  or  building. 
Armored  cruistTB;  built,  3  of  18,580  t<tii3; 
buildiiig,  iiune.  C'rui.sors  ( uiiariuorcii  warsliius 
of  loOO  ur  more  tmirij  :  built,  4  of  10,332  loim; 
building.  3  of  10,440  tont.  lorpedo-boat  de- 
Btrorers:  built,  12  of  4728  tmis;  Duilding.  U  of 
4722  ton-r.  Torpedo  boats:  built,  40  of  0500 
toos;  building,  12  of  2928  tons,  bubmarineii: 
baiit,  6  of  1686  tons;  building,  7  of  4473  tons, 
loul  tonna^:  built.  178,149;  building,  82,602. 
Eidnded  from  the  foregoing:  Ships  over  20 
years  old  unless  rpf^onstructed  and  rearmed 
within  five  yvATu,  luipedo  craft  over  16  years 
old;  transport.-*,  colliers,  repair  shipfl.  t0tp6do> 
d»o(  tliipa,  and  other  auxiliaries. 

tIw  thinl  of  the  four  dreadnoughts  was 
launehed  November  30.  1912,  being  christened 
Frm:  I'ugen;  tbe  first  is  llie  Vxribus  Vnilis 
icoinmi>-siotied  October  0,  1912),  and  <lii- 
ood  the  h'Jtser  Franz  Josef  (to  be  completed 
in  tbe  summer  of  1913).  Primary  armament 
of  each  of  tbe  four,  twelve  12-inch  guns.  Fro- 
Tition  was  made  is  tbe  1912  budget  for  a  totftl 
active  personml  of  17,277  man.  See  NataIp 
PaooaESH. 

QovBXiiBiiT.  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
«dl  a  fepresentiitive  parliament  and  a  respon- 
siMe  ttiinistry    uppinnted    by    the  sovereign. 

(■rf>ati;i  and  Slavonia  and  each  crownland  of 
AudUia  Imve  separate  diets.  Tbe  common  ad- 
ministration ia  directed,  under  the  coji8tltu- 
tioBai  oomproroise  of  18Q7,  by  the  «aip«ror' 
kiag,  acting  through  threo  ministers,  for  for> 
eifn  affairs,  finance,  and  war,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Delejiations.  Theae  bodies,  of  60 
membere  each,  reprebent  the  Austrian  and  Hiin- 
farian  parliaments  and  convene  each  y«ar 
alternatelj  at  Vienna  and  at  Budapest.  They 
examine  the  requirements  of  the  common  scrv- 
i<e»  and  advise  the  parliaments  as  to  neces- 
sary appropriations.  The  common  government 
deals  with  finance  relating  to  tlie  nutnarohy  as 
a  whole,  foreign  affairs,  tbe  diploautie,  p08> 
tal,  and  telegraphic  services,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  certain  state  monopolies.  The  sov- 
en^];:n  in  1912  was  Franx  Joneph  I.,  who  was 
born  August  18.  1830.  and  became  emperor  of 
Asstria  December  2,  184S,  and  king  of  Hun- 
pTf  June  8.  1867.  His  nephew,  the  Archduica 
rrant  Ferdinand,  born  December  18.  1863,  Is 
the  iieir-presum[)tive.  Tomnion  ministry  at  the 
beitinniug  of  1912:  Premier  and  miri»trr  for 
foreign  affairs,  Aloys  (Count)  I>exa  %  !i  Aeh- 
reathal  (appointed*  1906);  finance.  Stephan 
fBamn)  Buriftn  dc  RajecK  (1903);  war,  Gen. 
Morit/.  fRitt^-rl  von  AutTenberp  (1011).  Count 
Lexa  von  Aehrentbal  died  February  17  and  waa 
metflcded  hf  Lsopold  (Count)  Berchtold, 
BiKNi  von  mid  >u  tlngaraehUb!.  On  February 
**.  \9\i.  Baron  Burlfln  de  Rajecz  was  sno- 
t-^-ih-l  by  Dr.  T  .  ill  I  Ritter)  von  nilin.'iki. 
<r-iiT,il  vou  AufTenbersi  resigned  December  9, 
i*!2,  .ind  was  succeeded  by  the  under  9«^cre- 
tary,  GcD.  A.  (Ritter)  VOA  Krobatin.  The 
savy  department  is  a  ssetion  of  tbe  war  min> 
istry:  at  its  liead  in  1912  was  Admiral  Rudotf 
(Count)   Monf ecucooli. 

The  .4a8trian  ministry  in  1012  (formed  No- 
vonber  3,  1911):  Premier,  Karl  (Ckmnt) 
Marftkh:  interior,  I>r.  Karl  f Baron)  Helnold 
T-n  T'dvnrtki;  worsJiip  and  public  instruction, 
I>r.  .Max    (Ritter)    Uuasarek   von  Heinlein; 


finance,  Wenzel  (Ritter)  von  Zaleski;  com- 
merce, Dr.  Rudolf  Schuster  von  Bonnott;  rail- 
ways, Zdenko  (Baron)  von  Forster;  agricul- 
ture, Fr.  Zenker;  national  defenss.  Gen.  Fried- 
rich  (Baron)  von  Oeorgi;  public  works,  Otto- 
kar  Trnka;  justice.  Dr.  Viktor  (Ritter)  von 
Ilochenburger;  without  portfolio,  Dr.  Ladislaa 
(Ritter)  von  Diugosz. 

Tiie  Hungarian  ministry  (formed  April  17, 
1912):  Premier  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
Dr.  Ladi.slaH  de  Lukflcs;  finance,  .T.  de  Tcles- 
/ky ;  commerce,  Ladislas  Ik'otliy  de  Bessenyti; 
agriculture,  Count  Ser^nyi  de  Kis  Scrfiny;  wor- 
ship and  public  instruction.  Count  Zichv;  jus- 
tioe.  Dr.  Ferenez  Ss^kely;  national  ddTettse, 
Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  Baron  Ha7.ai;  for 
Croatia  and  blavonia,  G.  Josipovicli.  See 
Bmhu.  ajkd  Hmnwviira. 

HuTon 

The  Reichsrath.  The  Austrian  government 
programme  at  the  beginning  of  1012  included 
tlie  budget  and  provisions  for  new  taxes  to  cover 
the  (icticit,  the  new  military  law,  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  canals  and  waterways,  appropriations 
for  local  railway  lines  and  for  certain  public 
works,  and  varimis  itn  .i  Miri  3  of  .social  legisla- 
tion, including  workingintn  s  insurance,  an  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  vw.l  .servants,  and  a 
r^orm  of  the  discipline  of  the  service.  When 
the  Befehsrath  had  adjourned  at  the  beginning 
of  July  it  had  made  not  'A  ithy  progress  in 
carrying  out  these  plans,  despite  the  diHicul- 
ties  arising  from  the  rivalry  of  races  and 
from  the  external  politicsl  situation.  The  mili- 
tary reforms  w«len  had  been  urged  for  twenty 

J rears  were  at  length  voted  (see  Netc  Military 
jitu}),  and  a  statute  of  functionaries'  passed 
the  Lower  House  (see  Statute  of  Function- 
aries).  These  measures  impoeed  new  burdens 
on  tbe  revenues  and  radieal  flseal  reforms 
were  required.  The  Reichsrath  did  not,  how- 
ever, deal  thoroughly  with  the  matter.  It  ad- 
mitted the  new  expenses,  but  did  not  accept 
the  new  taxed,  except  provisionally  and  in  part. 
The  essential  points  in  the  flnnneial  situation 
were  set  forth  by  the  former  minister  of 
finance,  Baron  Plener,  in  the  summer.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  deficit  for  1912  amounted 
to  112,000,000  or  118.000,000  crowns,  and 
that  the  public  debt  had  increased  by  l,740,i* 
000,000  erowns,  during  the  last  few  years  as 
the  result  of  bond  issues  which  had  been  so 
frequent  that  the  market  was  overstocked  and 
the  profit  to  the  government  slight.  Radical 
reforms  were  necessary,  but  the  Reichsrath 
temporised,  contenting  itself  with  provisional 
arrangements. 

Tnr.  New  Mii.it.\ry  Law.  The  military  law 
passed  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  after  mmc  dif- 
ficulties, on  June  26,  and  was  at  length  forced 
through  the  Hungarian  parliament  despite  the 
prolonged  obstructive  tecties  of  the  minority 
(si-e  below,  Ilunffarian  Cabinet  Crixis).  The 
German  element  in  the  empire  had  long  fa- 
vored the  reform,  for  the  army  not  only  ex- 

Jressfld  tbe  unity  of  the  stote  but  afforded  the 
asis  for  tlie  sllisnee  with  Germsny,  and  a 
strong  army  was  required  to  mointnin  the  na- 
tional prejrtige.  The  measure  was  especially 
desired  by  the  enijieror,  who  intervened  per- 
sonally on  its  behalf.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Poles  and  the  Butlienlans  threatened  at  one 
time  to  prevent  its  passage.  Tn  Oalicia.  the 
Poles,  who  outnumbered  the  Kuthenians.  cou- 
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trolled  the  local  govcriinient,  nnd  the  Rutben- 
iana  complaiuing  ot  ihtir  oppictsssion  demanded 
autonomy  for  eastern  Galicia.  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice  of  tbe  national  parties, 
the  Kuthenians  threatened  to  obatnict  parlia* 
niciitnry  procedure  unless  tlit-  govern im-nt  con- 
ceded their  demands.  When  the  guveriimciit 
promised  to  do  so,  the  Poles  took  olleusc  aud 
in  tbeir  turn  began  to  hamper  the  government. 
Upon  tbe  aaauranee  of  tbe  emperor  that  be 
trusted  the  patriotism  of  both  races,  and  on 
his  appeal  to  the  Poles  for  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  athiire  in  Qalicia,  the  opposition  ceased 
and  tbe  law  waa  voted.  Ube  hiw  of  1880. 
wbleb  the  present  measure  superseded,  fixed  the 
continpciit  of  army  recruits  at  103,100  for  a 
period  of  itii  years.  Though  the  need  of  an 
increase  and  of  a  nvw  uniitary  organization 
was  manifest  in  1800  if  Auatria-Ilungary  was 
to  bold  her  place  among  her  neighbors,  tbe 
distracted  state  of  the  country  at  that  time 
prtventfil  the  desired  cliango^.  The  new  law 
li\<'8  fur  a  jieriod  of  twrlw  years  the  Austro- 
Uuuuarian  contingent  at  13SJ,UO0  and  increases 
equally  the  laodwchrs  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. To  lessen  the  burden  on  the  people,  the 
term  of  service  for  the  great  majority  of  re- 
cruits is  reduced  from  three  to  two  years,  the 
three-year  term  being  retained  only  for  the 
cavalry  and  other  mounted  troops.  Naval 
service  was  to  last  four  years.  These  inequal- 
ities  in  the  length  of  service  occasioned  criti- 
cism and  the  government  promised  to  consicfer 
plans  for  their  removal.  Important  changes 
were  made  in  the  code  of  military  justice, 
which  had  become  altogether  antiquated,  hav- 
ing been  tn  force  for  more  than  »  oentury. 
Naturally  the  financial  qupi=itinn  raised  by  these 
heavy  additions  to  the  txpenses  was  a  very 
serious  one,  and  time  was  required  to  work 
out  an  answer*  The  minister  of  war  submitted 
a  programme  demanding  an  appropriation  ot 
2.'>n.n()i),o00  ernwns,  but  the  minister  of  finance 
rtfufitd,  in  viiw  of  the  state  ol  tlie  treasury, 
to  present  tiie  demand  to  the  parliaments. 
The  question  was  adjourned. 

Statute  of  Functionaries.  During  the  ses- 
sion that  terminated  in  July,  the  Reichsrath 
made  progress  with  the  measure  for  reforming 
the  rules  of  the  civil  service  and  increa.>^i  11,. 
remuneration  of  officials.  It  passed  the  lower 
house  and  was  submitted  to  tbe  upper  liouse, 
The  important  point  at  issue  was  the  right 
of  public  functionaries  to  form  unions.  The 
Socialists,  \s]io  hail  a  hiiiiiircd  voles  in  the 
assembly,  won  others  to  their  side  on  behalf 
of  ibis  right,  and  the  new  rnoa»ure  gave  eivil 
servants  eonptote  liberty  of  action  in  r^rd 
to  unions,  containing  provisions  on  ibis  sub- 
ject and  on  the  subject  of  coalition,  of  which 
the  government  disapproved.  The  latter  threat- 
ened to  refuse  to  SIIUQit  the  law  to  the  royml 
sanction  if  these  were  not  changed.  It  was 
argued  that  they  would  destroy  discipline  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  syndicalists.  Tt 
was  expecteu  titat  the  upper  house  would 
modify  these  provisions  and  that  the  civil  serv- 
ants would  welcome  the  measure,  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  Improvement  In  tbeir  material 
condition  for  which  it  provided. 

Hr.NdAuiAX  Cabinet  Crisis.  The  crisis  in 
the  cahitiei  arising  from  the  difficulties  over 
the  arm^t'  question  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Count  Khuen-n<«(lerv/iry  early  In  March,  and 
jserious  difficulties  in  tlie  wav  of  forming  a  now 
cabinet  soon  developed.    There  was  much  dis- 


trust  in  Hungary  of  the  policy  of  the  war 
oQice,  and  the  war  minister,  Geueral  von  Attf- 
fenbMV,  was  fiercely  attacked  in  the  HttSgsrian 
press  for  his  alleged  designs  on  liungary.  Tbe 
imperial  government  on  the  other  hand  was 
determined   to   control   the  Hungarian  eoiitin- 
gent  of  the  dual  army,  and  in  this  was  sup- 
ported   by    a    portion  of  the  public.  CoilBt 
khuen-lUdervlir^,  to   whom   toe  crown  en- 
trusted  negotiations  for  opening  the  way  to  a 
ne«"   cabinet,   found    the   solution    of   the  diffi- 
cvilty  impossible.    Both  the  Justh  and  Kos«ulh 
groups  determined  to  Obstiurt  tbe  mesMre 
unless  tbe  Uungariaa  government  would  com- 
mit itself  to  untv^irsal  suffrage.   Oount  Hlder- 
vSry,  by  way  of  compromiw'  with  the  KoKsuth 
group,  promised  to  introduce  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  principle  that  tlie  reservists  could 
not  be  made  to  serve  with  the  colors  in  time 
of  peaoe  unless  parliament  had  granted  the 
annual  levy.    This,  however,  was  offered  with- 
out the  crown's  assent,  and  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment refused  to  accept  it,  whereupon  the 
Uedervdry  cabiobt  resigned   (March  7),  but 
was  aslcM  to  retain  office  temporarily.  Tbe 
relations  Wtwcen   Austria   nnd   Hungary  wert* 
nt  .a  deadlock,  llie  ein[>oror  thu'uteriing  to  aUdi^ 
eate   if  the  jirineijde  of   imperial  eontnd  WCT 
the  Hungarian  forces  were  dcuied.    Toward  the 
end  of  Aiarch  Count  H^erviry  deeiared  that 
while  the  Hungarian  government's  views  had 
not  altered,  it  could  not  act  upon  them,  since 
such   a   courts'  would   result   in   the  einfieror'* 
aUiication.     The    resiguatiuu    of    the  ministry 
was  recalled,  but,  further  diflicultics  aiisiug, 
it  resigned  again  on  April  17.   Dr.  de  LukAcs 
was  then  ebosen  as  minister-president  to  suc- 
ceed   Count    Khuen-H^dervflry,    and    it  was 
understood  that  he  would  find  means  of  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  Kossuth  party;  but  bt 
was  soon  at  odds  with  the  opposition  over 
tbe  military  and  franchise  questions.  Tbe 
Justh  group  declared  that  his  policy  was  no 
more  lavuriibh^  to  universal  suffrage  than  that 
of  his  predecessor.    In  May  the  suffrage  agi- 
tation led  to  rioting  in  Budapest.   On  June  4 
the  amy  bill  was  at  length  carried  through 
by  the  strong  measures  of  fount  Stephen  Tisza. 
wiio   liad   been  <'lected   president  of   the  lower 
l  ouse.     Finding   it   Impossible    to    proceed  on 
ueeount  of  tbe  disturbances  in  the  house,  he 
summoned  the  police  to  keep  order.  Members 
of  the  opposition  used  the  most  violent  Ian 
guagc  and  M.  de  Justh  was  particularly  bitter 
and    abusive,  denouncing  Count    Tis/a    as  a 
scoundrel  and  usurper.    On  June  7  tbe  violent 
scenes  of  the  previous  session  were  repeated 
and  culminated  finally  in  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Count  Tisza.    After  the  opposition  had 
taken  their  seats,  despite  the  ruling  of  Count 
Tisza  that  they  should  be  excluded,  they  were 
surrounded  by'  150  constables,  and  upon  tbeir 
continued  refusals  were  removed,  one  by  one. 
After  they  had  gone,  Count  M.  Kovftcs,  who 
had  remained  behind,  shouted  that   a  menitwr 
of  the  opposition  was  still  there  and  fired  sev- 
eral   shots   at    Count  '1  isza  from  a  revolver. 
Tbe  bullets  strucic  in  tbe  woodwork  of  tbe 
TiresidentiaT  tribnne  at  which  he  was  sitting. 
KovftcB  was  immediately  attacked  hy  the  other 
members  and  carried  out  unconsciou<i.  Popu- 
lar demonstrations  against  the  government  oe* 
curred  and  it  was  clear  that  public  opinisn 
was  decidedly  sffalnst  the  arbitrary  metbods 
employed    by    the    government.     The  feeling 
against  Count  Tisza  was  so  strong  that  he  dia 
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Bcit  venture  for  some  time  to  out  into  the 
ilttvts.  Wlien  lie  did  uppcai  iii  public,  im 
June  15,  be  was  Burruuiuied  by  u  mob  aiul  nar- 
rowly eacapcd  violence.  Tlie  ^lioe  were  obliged 
to  intervene^ 

On  the  reopening  of  the  parliament  on  Sep- 
tember 17  the  riotous  scenes  wcrt>  repeated. 
Tlif  oppLi>ition  deputii'-s  blt-w  on  lioriis,  beat 
druou  and  cymbals,  fought  with  their  rivals 
■ad  with  the  police.  On  tbo  following  dny. 
when  tlipy  attempted  to  renew  the  pandemo- 
niuiii,  ilif"  ^«itting  was  suspended  and  the  police 
lummoned,  wlitreupon  the  opposition  niLiiibers 
left  tlie  house.  Tlie  session  was  tlieii  re- 
opened and  the  government  majority  voted  the 
evdusion  of  the  opposition  deputies.  After 
Toting  the  Delegation  the  house  adjourned. 

Rack  c^Lh.sriuNs.  'llie  conllict  between  the 
G«rmaii»  and  C^eehs  in  Bohemia  had  for  four 
Yrars  checked  the  activities  of  the  Bohcmiaa 
Okt,  thrown  the  ndministration  into  confusion, 
and  resulted  in  n  financial  deficit  which  pre* 
Tviiti'il  tlie  payment  of  f^alaries  of  many  elasses 
of  public  odicers  and  the  carrying  out  of  iiec- 
emiy  public  works.  An  adjustment  of  some 
nrt  wne  ahiiolutely  neoeieary  if  the  functions 
«f  fomnnent  were  to  be  jicrformed  end  nego- 
tiations toward  a  compromise  "  i  rr  carried  on 
in  the  summer  of  1912.  The  government  used 
all  posiiible  means  to  prevent  their  failure. 
The  chief  features  of  the  proposed  compromise 
were  as  follows:  The  Ckechs,  while  maintain- 
iT-^  fVi.ir  traditional  principles  of  an  undivided 
BuLcmid,  were  to  conct-de  to  tlie  Germans  a 
certain  measure  of  adminis^tration,  as  tlie  price 
of  political  peace.  In  the  German  districts 
}udi<rial  and  administrative  ofUcers  were  to  be 
of  that  race,  and  the  rule  as  to  the  two  Ian* 
guages  was  to  be  determined  by  local  law  for 
ibe  official'*  of  tiie  aulonomou.s  districts  and  b\' 
imperial  law  for  the  state  otlicers.  Tlie  llo- 
bfmian  budget  would  be  divided  between  the 
two  nationalities  and  there  would  be  two  seta 
of  mles  for  civil  servants.  The  law  was  to 
in.xt.f  fi,.  ri;:bt.s  of  tliat  race  winch  in  any 
locality  was  in  a  minority.  By  July  tlie 
prospect  for  the  restoration  of  peaee  in  Bo- 
MBia  seemed  proniaing.  Another  raee  diffl- 
calty  was  the  recent  novement  of  the  eovthem 
Slavs,  that  is,  the  Croats.  Slovenians,  and 
Sfrbs,  for  separation  from  Austria  and  Hun- 
pry  and  the  creation  of  a  southern  Slavic 
caipire,  thus  turning  the  dual  into  a  triple 
■onarchy.  This  UMMWinent  bad  gathered  force 
»ver  since  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
troTina.  Croatia  hasi  long  desired  to  cut  loose 
from  Hungary  and  absorb  the  Croats  of  Istria 
tad  Dalmatia.  The  Slovenians  prefer  a  union 
aHb  the  Croats  to  ineluslon  in  the  Austrian 
kinpdfm.  and  the  Serbs  of  .\ustria  and  those 
on  the  Servian  frontier  would,  in  spite  of  their 
pres*r:t  rivalry,  welcome  the  new  arrangement, 
^sia- Herzegovina  would  also  form  a  part  of 
ilx^  sew  federation.  Though  the  realization 
of  this  purpose  seemed  far  off,  the  movement 
5n»  eained  strength  from  the  economic  devel- 
f;';r..rit  of  those  countries,  which  tends  to  make 
tiiem  more  indefiendeni  financially..  In  Croa- 
tia tlw  Hungarian  government  has  had  to  re- 
flti$  agitation  with  violent  measures.  Croats, 
SerW,  and  Slovenians  have  protested  against 
tf>«e  measures  of  oppression,  ami  the  Diet  of 
B^nia  haB  expressed  its  sympathy  with  their 
kin«ff.Il,;  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  events 
ia  thf  neighboring  Turkish  provinces  added  to 
tte  ditnger  and  ue  development  was  naturally 


watched  with  interest  5n  Montenegro  and 
iScrvia.  In  1D12  this  southern  iSlavic  move- 
ment was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  serious  quee- 
tions  before  the  state. 

DumnttAKCBa  vs  Cnoam.  At  the  end  of 
February  serious  disturbances  occurred  at 
Agram,  where  the  Reeling  ran  high  against  the 
government  and  against  Hungary.  Mucli  dam- 
age was  done  to  property  and  a  nuuiU-r  of 

Edicemen  were  wounaed.  Many  arrests  fol- 
wed.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak 
was  the  arrest  of  a  former  opposition  deputy, 
who  was  condemned  to  three  months'  imprib- 
onment  for  having  signed  his  clieut'a  name  to 
an  eleetion  petition.  Throughout  the  Slav 
provinces  of  the  south  the  feeling  against  Hun* 
gary  was  very  bitter.  Rirly  in  April  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  ban,  M.  CmiJ,  iis  royal 
commissioner  fur  Croatia  and  blavonia,  with 
dictatorial  powers,  was  announced.  In  bis 
proclamatioa  he  declared  that  the  aetiviljj  of 
the  Diet  was  suspended  and  the  arrangement 
for  the  Diet,  elections  was  stopped.  Restric- 
tions were  placed  on  the  pret>!i  and  the  riglit 
of  free  assembly  was  provisionally  suspended. 
The  previous  Diet  had  been  dissolved  at  the 
end  of  January,  owing  to  its  eouBiet  with  the 
gDvornment,  and  it  was  feared  that  tlie  new 
Diet  would  be  no  more  practicable  tlian  the 
old  one.  The  Czech  jiartie.s  at  a  meeting  at 
Prague  on  April  8  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  Serbs  and  Croats  for  their  defense  of  Uieir 
national  rights  against  tlie  Magyar  govern- 
ment of  force,  and  declared  their  behui  that 
the  struggles  of  Czechs,  Serbs,  and  Croats 
would  ultimately  lead  to  ao  independent 
Czech  kingdom  in  the  north  and  an  iLdepeod* 
eut  CroAtia  in  the  south. 

.There  was  bitter  opposition  against  the  arbi- 
trary rule  in  Croatia  and  members  of  the 
lleicusrath  in  April  were  inclined  to  urge  the 
.\u.->i.r;an  government  to  intervene  Ott  Mhalf 
of  Croatia  againat  the  new  ban.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  asssssinate  the  ban  on  June 
8  by  a  Bosnian  law-student  of  Agram  I'niver- 
sity,  who  fired  at  him  on  the  street  and  mor- 
tally wounded  his  companion,  M.  llcrvoitch,  a 
prominent  Croatian  official.  A  trial  for  alleged 
conspiracy  at  Agram  in  the  summer  bad  Ma- 
tures in  common  with  ti.e  .\gram  hi).'h  treason 
trial  of  1&09,  and  was  characterised  by  the 
presii  as  equally  farcical.  A  number  of  youfha 
were  involved*  and  in  August  one  of  them  was 
•enteneed  to  death,  seven  were  sentenced  to 
varying  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  four  were 
acquitted.  The  sentence  aroused  much  indigna- 
tion in  Croatia  and  was  re<.'retted  by  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  press.  Appeal  was  taken  to  A 
higher  eonrt. 

FoREinx  Affaih-s.  Count  AehrenthaT,  the 
foreign  minister,  died  at  Vienna  on  February 
17.  Almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death 
there  bad  been  a  bitter  campaign  against  him 
in  whieb  many  many  persons  of  great  political 
influence  were  said  to  be  eoncerned.  The  ground 
of  the  attacks  was  his  failure  to  give  ade- 
r|uate  return  to  Oermnny  for  liiT  supfiort  dur- 
ing the  annexation  crisis,  and  bis  opposition 
to  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  his  efforts 
to  strengthen  Austrian  defenses  in  view  of  the 
increasing  number  of  Italian  troops  on  the  .Aus- 
trian border.  He  resigned  in  .Taiiuary  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  and  in  the  following  month, 
there  being  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  his  reslg* 
nation  was  accepted.  TTe  was  succcedcfl  hv 
Count  Berchtold,  the  first  Hungarian  to  hold 
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the  oflke  in  more  ihu  thixtj  y«>n.  On  April 
80  tb»  ktter  made  an  ontspoken  dflclaration  u 

to  the  imperial  foreign  policy  before  tlie  lluu- 
gariau  delegation  committee.  After  aHirming 
His  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  Count  Aehreii- 
thai,  he  declared  that  thqr  mmld  maiutain 
luflwervingly  the  triple  allUaee,  and  that  their 
friendly  relations  with  the  German  empire  and 
with  Italy  r(imained  unchanged.  The  extcu^iou 
of  the  Italian  naval  campaign  to  the  vEgean 
and  the  doaing  of  the  Dardanellea  had  cauied 
mueh  alarm  and  the  governmeiit  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Turkey  tlie  diaadvantages  in- 
volved in  closing  tiie  straits.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  inca»ure  would  be  repealed  when  dan- 
ger tO  the  Dardanelles  had  ceased.    The  em- 

Kror  leeeived  viaita  from  the  Rutaiaa  Grand 
ike  Andrew  Vladimirovich  in  February,  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  in  Murcli.  and 
King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  King  Kerdj- 
naod  of  Bulgaria  in  June.  Count  Berchtold 
oonferred  with  the  German  ehanoelior  at  Buch- 
Isiu  in  September,  with  the  King  of  Italy  and 
hia  foreign  minister  at  Home  in  Oetoher,  and 
with  the  German  and  Italian  anibartsadors  ut 
Budapeat  in  November.  For  further  details  aa 
to  Auatro-Hvogariaa  diplomacy,  aeo  TunSR 
AND  THE  Balkan  Peoples. 

Miscellaneous.  Hungarian  Socialists  pro- 
claimed on  May  22  a  geueral  strike  f "r  the  ful 
lowing  day  aa  a  demonstration  for  universal 
safftage.  Borne  disorders  oeeurred  at  Buda- 
pest on  nrrniHit  of  the  govevmneaVa  proiiibi* 
tion  of  opeu  aix  meetings. 

AUT0M0BILS8.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  use  of  automobiles  which  haa  character- 
ised the  years  since  their  practical  perfection, 
continued  in  1912.  According  to  fii^iircrt  com- 
pile by  The  Automobile,  the  total  number  of 
care  registered  at  the  end  of  1912  was  1,010,- 
483.  This  figure,  however,  include  duplicate 
registrations  amounting  to  15,345.  The  largest 
number  of  motor  veliicles  registered  in  any 
State  was  in  New  York,  105,54d.  California 
followa  with  88,699;  Illinois,  68,073;  Ohio,  63,- 
ORR;  Pennsylvania,  69,357;  Indiana,  64,334} 
and  Massachusetts,  61,229.  The  tmalleat  wmUf 
her  registered  was  in  Nevada,  900.  The  'Vf'^' 
tration  in  1911  was  in  round  numbers,  QTTfioO, 
ahowinff  that  the  registration  nearly  doubled 
in  1012.  Tlu'  total  number  of  motor  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  produced  in  1912  wai  878,261, 
compared  with  a  production  of  '2n'>  ')57  in  19U. 
The  production  of  various  classes  of  cars  in 
1912  waa  as  follows:  Gasoline  CRT*,  340,746} 
gasoline  trucks,  27.909;  electric  care,  3013} 
steam  carjs.  850;  electric  trucks,  748. 

The  increased  popularity  of  low-priced  cars 
is  abown  by  the  tact  that'  there  were  produced 
in  1012  177,563  cars  to  sell  at  fPi.'iO  and"  leaa. 
Cara  made  to  sell  from  $1250  to  $2000  num- 
bered 100,441.  (  ars  made  to  sell  between  |2000 
and  $3000  numlx  red  68.891.  and  those  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $3000.  31,362. 

There  were  exported  In  the  first  eleven 
month"!  of  1012  23,089  automnhilcs,  valued  at 
$23,9y8,:iul.  The  largest  number  were  ex- 
ported to  Canada.  6864;  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 4371 :  to  British  Oceania,  3112;  to  South 
America,  1899.  The  number  imported  durinir 
the  Bamo  period  waf  17nn.  val- (  1  nt  ?l.n74.4nR. 

T!ie  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  trucks  con- 
tinued in  1012.  There  were  manufactured  in 
1912  27.009  gasoline  motor  trucks,  egmpared 
with  8600  in  1911.  There  were  74S  elcetrle 
trudES  made,  compared  with  «6S  la  1311.  In 


1912  there  were  produoed  200  gaaolin«  Are 
tnidu,  compared  with  105  In  1911. 

Racing  Lvents.  Ralpo  de  Palma  is  clearly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  champion  driver  oi 
1912.  lit  ::tarted  in  more  road  raeea  and  la 
credited  with  more  victor iea  than  any  otlwr 
driver.  He  won  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  the 
light  car  race  at  Santa  Monica,  the  Elgin  Na- 
tiunul  Iroph,v  race  and  the  Elgin  free-for-all 
contest  "  Teddy  "  TeUlaff  ranked  aecond  to  de 
Palma  in  number  of  wina,  capturing  the  Sunt* 
Monies  free*for*a1l,  the  Tacoma  heavy  car  race 
and  the  Tacoma  free-for-all  event.  Other 
drivers  of  the  year  deserving  speciai  mention 
are  "Joe"  Dawson,  who  in  a  National  ear 
averaged  78.72  miles  an  hour  for  600  miles,  • 
new  record  for  sustained  speed  on  a  speciiUlj 
built  course,  and  "  B "  I'lim  w:.  who  in  a 
Jilitzen  BenK  made  a  new  world's  record  for  one 
mile  of  47.85  beconds  on  s  eliculsr  dirt  trask 
at  Brighton  Beach. 

A  DOteworthT  featttis  of  the  year*a  sport 
W.1S  that  no  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the 
twenty  principal  races.  One  driver,  David  L. 
Uruce  Brown,  however,  was  killed  while  train- 
ing at  Milwaukee  and  bis  mechanic  was  so 
badlT  Injured  that  he  died  a  week  after  tbe 
accident.  Bruce- Rrown  was  the  winiMW  of  tlw 
Grand  Prize  race  in  1910  and  1911. 

The  premier  racinjj  honors  were  won  by  for- 
eign cars  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  In  the  Grand  Prize, 
the  Elgin,  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Santa  Monica, 
and  the  Tacoma  races,  foreign  machines  were 
the  victors.  Tuo  cn^  s1.ikv((!  marke<i  super- 
iority in  road  events,  I  hese  were  the  Fiat  and 
the  Mercedes.  The  Fiat  finished  first  four 
timea  and  second  once  in  twelve  starts,  while 
the  Keroedes  captured  three  firsts  and  one 
third  in  the  same  number  of  start**.  Tetalaff 
drove  a  Fiat  car  and  de  Palma  a  Mercedea. 

A  summary  of  tne  principal  racing  events  in 
the  United  States  follows:  VanderbUt  Cop 
Race,  899JI4  miles,  won  by  de  Palma  In  a  Mer^ 
cedes*,  4  hours,  20  minutes,  31.54  seconds,  avrr 
ugt'  69  miles  per  hour;  H.  Hujrlies*  xecond  irj  a 
ifercer;   8.  Wishart  third  in  a   Mercedea,  El- 

S'n  National  Trophy,  254  miles,  won  by  de 
lima,  3  hours,  43  minutes,  20  seconds,  aver- 
age 68.4  miles  per  hour;  R.  Mulford  second  in 
a  Knox;  Mens  third  in  a  Stutz.  Elgin  Free- 
for-all,  305  miles,  won  by  de  Palma,  4  hours. 
28  minutes.  36  seconds,  averape  70.01  miles  per 
hour;  Bergdoll  in  a  Benz  second,  Mulford  in  s 
Knox  third.  Grand  Prize,  409.79  miles,  won 
by  Brag^  in  a  Fiat,  5  hours,  59  minutes,  25  sec- 
ond-, ivi  ia<:e  69.3  imUc  h  per  hour:  Berpdnll  in 
a  Ik-nz  second,  An(ierfv>n  in  a  Stutz  thi.rd. 
Santa  Monies  Pree  for  all,  303  miles,  won  hf 
TetzlaflT,  average  78.5  miles,  per  hour:  Bragg 
second  in  a  Fiat,  Bruce-Brown  third  in  a 
Benz. 

In  the  Grand  Prix  Race  at  Dieppe,  France, 
Bouillet  covered  956.03  milea  In  13  hours,  58 
minutes,  23%  seconds,  an  average  of  68  mile* 
per  hour.  Zuccarelli  won  the  Grand  Prix 
race  for  light  cara,  402.4  miles,  at  T,  Afane, 
France.  His  time  was  6  hours,  12  minutea, 
22  seconds.  The  event  for  heavy  cars  wsa 
captured  bj  Ooux,  whose  time  for  the  same 
distance  was  5  hours.  31  minutes,  54  seconds 

Tlie  most  important  new  records  made  in 
1912  follow:  Ppeedway,  3  kilometers,  Bragg  in 
a  Fiat.  1  i  iiruite.  54.88  seconds;  100  mllM^ 
Tetzlair  in  a  Fiat,  1  hour.  13  minutes,  37.25  sec- 
onds: 160  miles,  same  driver  and  car,  1:49:.52.. 
84;  200  miles,  same  driver  snd  car,  2:23:59.62t 
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250  mile«,  same  driver  and  car,  |«7»18,94|  BACON,  fiUNClfl.  An  Amencan  surgeon, 
m  miles,  BMW  driw  and  car,  S:48t49.3j  died  April  26,  1912.  He  wa«  lx.rn  in  ls;ii  and 
&0  miles,  same  driver  and  rnr,  4:25:15.27;  graduated  from  the  Yale  Medicul  fecLool  in 
400  mies,  same  driver  and  cur,  1851.    in  tlie  lolluwing  year  be  distinKuiflHed 

450  mi  es,  same  driver  and  car,  5:44:4:54;  liimself  in  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  which  broke 
aOO  mik*,  banie  driver  "nd  car,  0:2i:(>.03.  out  in  Galveston  and  he  hiniHPlt  was  stricken 
Sri"  U'""..""  ir  '"i''^'  *  «»  di«»«e.    At  the  ouibieak  ul  the  Civil 

£1?^  ^*?JL  M  <^W.  War  be  became  surgeon  of  the  Second  Connecti- 

fleld  m  .  Cbnstie,  1:35:89;  3  miles.  Disbrow  cut  Volunteers.    hI  served  throughout  the  wsx 

In/J'T  'rV^r  '  ^  V   '  i"'"  Pronioted  to  be  medicalXStor  of  tK 

l  ^  ""'^jLr**°^  '^i*''''"  S"?-tS^*  «f         ^oto«n«c  and  after^vards  to  the 

13"a^2o"^L^^^^  satn/poartiot,  in  the  Department  of  the  Guff 

17:57^;  M  ttilea,  same  driver  and  «r^^^^         eurgery  in  tlie  Yale  Medical  School.    He  waa 

7o  mUes,  Wishart  m   i  M,ir.T,  1  lo:..2..);  lOU  an  authority  on  yellow  fever 

mjles,  same  driver  and  car,  1:40:51  j  160  miles,      BACOK    HkjsIy     A^^  .     ,  4 

ume  driver  and  car,  2:30  61}  200  miteB,  aUM  M«A  W    Iftfa     TT^»«^  """w 

driver  and  car.  3:28:4.5.  ^  ^^jf  M'  .^^^  ll"verh.h, 

« vrfKAmrM-n-^ «i  ■n^.r^-r^   .  ^„  .     .      ^     ^      '^1888.,  iH   lUdV,   tiDd   IdU'T   reiuovcd  with  bis 

ATTTOMOBILB  FIBE  APPARATUS.  See  family  to  Prondeuce  and  afterwards  to  Phila- 
HKt  I'BoiECTioN.  delphia.    He  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  at 

AVfiEY,  Boonr.  An  American  soldier  and  the  age  of  X8,  and  became  field  artist  for  Let- 
kwjer,  died  October  1,  1912.  H6  was  b'om  in  Weekly.  He  served  in  the  war  until  he 
J^Bmchannock,  Pa.,  in  1839  and  was  educate  [  ^vr»3  wounded.  After  its  close  he  went  to  Paris 
at  WyoQiiiic  Seminary.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  t^i  take  up  tJie  study  of  art.  He  remained  in 
Civil  W  ar  he  went  to  the  front  as  captain  in  tiiat  city  for  twenty  years,  studying  under  FMre 
the  102d  2«ew  Yorlc  Infaatr7  in  1808.  He  vaa  CabanaL  Several  of  his  pictures  were 
pnnDoited  to  be  Ueatenant^olone!  and  tms  bre-  hung  in  tbe  salon.  After  leaving  Paris  he  went 
Tett«d  lieut^rant-colonel  of  volunteers  on  March  to  London  and  for  several  years  «  il  r.i  Chelsea 
13,  lS(j5,  for  gallant  services  at  Chancellors-  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  Thomas  Carlyle* 
vilk,  where  be  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Although  he  was  successful  in  oil  painting,  hie 
the  Second  Army  Corpe  and  where  be  waa  ahot  wateroolor  pictures  brought  him  first  into  prnm 
through  the  neck.  For  aerriees  on  Loolcoiit  jnenee.  For  several  years  he  spent  his  winters 
Mountain  he  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-  in  Cairo,  F!p%pt,  making  excursions  with  cara- 
gcnerah  In  the  latter  battle  he  lo«t  bis  right  vanH  into  the  desert,  gathering  material  for  the 
fcg.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Raleigh,  watercolor  pictures  o?  caravan  life  and  desert 
a.  C,  as  judge  advoeate  to  aasist  in  the  worlc  acenes  which  chiefly  nuuie  bim  famous.  Some 
of  reeonatiuetioB.  In  1870  he  waa  admitted  to  of  Me  pictures  are  In  the  eoUections  of  J.  P. 
the  bar  and  pmrticfd  Inw  in  Nrw  York  City.  Morgan  and  TTenry  Walters.  One  of  his  beat- 
He  was  a  direeu>r  ui  several  industrial  corpora*  Icnown  pictures  is  Lhnt  of  "General  Gates  and 
tion.^  in  railroad*.  the  Boys  of  Boston  Coninion,**  whieh  hangs  ia 

AVIATION.   See  AEBOKAimee;  Miryf^^  the  Adams  House  in  Boston. 
PBomsss  and  Navax  Pnoanss.  BA0DAD  BAIL  WAY. .  See  Xukksix. 

AVIETTES.    See  AEBONAUTlca.  BAHAMAS.  The  most  northerly  of  the  Brit- 

AYCOCS,  Cbabxxb  Bbantlet.  Former  go^  iai>  West  Indian  coloniea;  a  chain  of  about  20 
«mor  of  KorCh  Carolina,  died  April  4,  1012.  inhabited  islands  and  numerous  islets  and  rocks. 
Hf>  was  born  in  Fremont,  N.  C.  He  studied  law  Total  area,  440314  square  miles;  population 
ar:(i  engaged  in  its  practice  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  (1911),  55,944  (of  whom  13,664  in  the  island 
troni  189.3  to  1H98  he  was  United  States  dis-  ot  Iscw  I'rovidence.)  Nassau  is  the  capital, 
met  attorney.  In  1001  he  was  elected  governor  Sponges  are  the  principal  export  (£110,740  in 
of  the  State,  serving  in  that  ofBoe  until  1905.  1910),  the  export  of  salt  herring  declined  from 

AYME,  LotJis  Hekpt  An  AnipririTi  public  f2470  in  IROO  to  £90  in  1910;  preserved  f  u  ta 
official  and  scientist,  died  .M«y  li>,  IViL-I.  He  (£9219  in  1910),  pineapples,  oranges,  and 
WIS  t;orn  in  New  Yorlt  City  in  1R55  and  grad-  grapefruit  are  other  products.  Area  planted 
nated  from  Columbia  College  in  1874.  He  stud-  (1910)  to  sisal,  over  20,000  acrssj  export, 
ied  medicine  for  a  short  tltae  and  then  beeame  <ij2IH^087  pounds  valued  at  £42,087. 
•dentifie  .i.asistant  on  the  United  States  Transit   

•f  Venns  Expedition  to  New  Zealnnd  in  1874.  — 
From  ISSO  to  18S4  ho  was  United  States  consul  ^''^^         ISi^S         1909  1910 

•t  Mends.  YucaUn,  Mexico,  and  in  the  two  " '  ""mmI  ^IMSM  ^^llHi 

folkjwing  was  ethnologist  of  the  Smith-  g^u'e  "  *S:St  ^n'SS  ^'iil  15111 
Ionian  Tn«t5tTition   in  Oaxnen.  Mexico.     From  Bjcpendltiire  19.666      99.668  SB^SIS 

1«8«  to  1891  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  g"»9P'»8T.-  1.989.977  1.134,314   1.604.660  1.722,340 

Int'-r  Or  fan  and  served  for  the  next  five  vears     *a#  ^.^^t^t  1  ^  ^  — ■  

oBtheataffsof  several  Chicago  papers.  In  1898  diSSeL     "  t  Tonnage  entered  and 

was  appofnfied  consul  at  Onadalonpe  and  tn 
1W8  at  Para,  Brasril.    Tn  the  latter  year  be  bo       Customs  revenue  (1010-11),  £69,3.'?4.  Public 
«ine  consul-general  at  Lisbon.  Portugal.    Tie  debt  (March  31.  Iflll),  £55,639.    Governor  and 
wrll  icnown  as  an  archieolngist  nnd  was  a  commander-in-cliief   (1012)  Sir  William  Orey* 
'o«a>her  of  mai^  American  and  foreign  learned  Wilson  (since  1904). 

^Boettca.  Fe  was  the  author  of  yofea  on  tftf la     BAIiAITCS  OF  TBADE.   See  Uxited 
'1^2).  and  in   TSOfl  wns  assoeinte  editor  of  Stat'  v  Commerce. 

EUictfM  Magazine.  Chicago.    He  contributed     BALDWIN,  Simeon  E.   See  Coknbcticdt. 
wienttfie  and  nrehmloglcel  nrtteles  to  many     BAIfOUB,  A  J.  See  Oirat  BnTAiw.  ffls- 
■wyrtnee.  lory. 
VAflUXWI    CAUMTm.      See    Ttphoio     BAIpXAK  QTTBffnOK,  See  IHjbket  and 
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BALKAN  STATES,  TuE.  See  BCLOAMA; 
GRKt  (  (-  Moimonoao;  Bumahia;  Sekvia;  muL 

BAXXJkX  WAS.  See  Tubkbt  Jlhd  SHB 

BALLOONS.    See  Aekonautics, 
BALTIMOBB.   8m  MAiHLAHii^  FoiUHct  and 
Oovemment. 
BAI.TIMOBE  mOH  PBS8BUBS  USB 

SEBVICE.    See  Firk  l'iM>TK'Tfnv. 

BANANA  FOOD  PKODUCTS.    t^ec  Hokti- 

CUI.TtBE. 

BAHO,  Hekman  Joachim.  A  Danish  au- 
thor. dt«<t  in  January,  1912.  He  waa  bont  In 

the  Isl-in  l  of  Seeland  in  1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Academy  of  Sord  and  at  Copen- 
hagen. He  was  the  autlior  of  many  popular 
novels,  abort  atorwa,  and  romances.  Among 
the  best  known  of  hfa  writinga  are  the  follovr- 
in^r;  ffaa  hlosc  magter  (1880);  Fiidra  (1883, 
dr.imaLi/.t'd  n»  Kllen  Ume,  1885);  Excentriske 
yoreller  (1885);  St  ilk-  Eksistenscr  (1886); 
Tine  (188U);  Under  Aatjet,  a  collection  of 
novda  (1890);  Teatret  (1802);  Ludvigabaklu 
(18f)C):  Udvalgte  Forttrllingcr  (1899);  lAv  og 
DM  (1900),  and  Mikcel  (1903). 
BANK  OLEABXNaS.  See  FniAiiGtAi.  R&> 

VIEW. 

BANXfiBS*    A8B0CIATI0V,  Ahebicar. 

Set'   I?A\KS   AND  B^^KI^o. 

BANKING  PENSIONS.  See  Oid  Age 
Pensions. 

BANXINO  SEFOSJIL    See  CraaEjiOX  Ke> 

FORM. 

BANKS,  Staif:.    St-.  ^l^TK  Banks. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  In  addition  to 
the  matter  found  in  this  article,  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  condition  ot  all  banka  in 
the  I  nitcd  States  and  with  the  anbjjeet  of  bank> 
inj^  reform,  tlicre  will  be  found  elsewhere  arti- 
cleti  aa  foUowa:  Nation  a  i.  Banks;  State 
Baxks;  Savings  Hanks;  Postal  Savinos 
Banks;  I^an  and  Tbust  CoMFAima;  Aou- 
cuLTi  RAL  Cbkdit;  (^uruewct  Khtosm;  Cleab- 
1N(,  llor'sK;  uriil  riNANciAi.  Review. 

RESOLKcts  AND  Liabilities.  The  a^grerate 
mources  of  25.194  hunks  abnut  .Jinie  14,  IvlSf 
as  reported  bv  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenej, 
were  .f24.086,boo,000.  The  reporting  hanks  In* 
eluded  7372  nationnl.  in.nsi  State.  630  mutu.il 
aavings.  1292  stock  savings,  1410  loan  and  trust 
companies,  1110  private  banka.  Ibe  aggregate 
reeources  represented  an  inetsase  of  $5,403,000,- 
Ono  over  1908,  or  an  hiereaae  of  87 J>  per  eent. 
Tlip  a f.';.' re;; ate  Was  distributed  amonp  thp  va- 
rious cln^sM^s  of  banks  as  follows:  National, 
41.2  per  cent.;  State,  15.6  per  cent.;  mutual 
savings,  15.6  per  cent.;  stock  aavingi,  nearly  4 
per  cent.;  loan  and  trnst  companies.  20.4  per 
cent.,  and  private  banks,  less  than  1  per  cent. 
The  resources  included  loans  and  discount.^  of 
$13.95.3,000,000.  Of  these,  24  per  cent.  repre> 
aented  loans  seeured  hy  real  estate  and  31  per 
cent,  those  secnred  by  other  collateral.  WSp 

tional  hank?  were  rreiiited  with  J2.7  ]>or  cent, 
of  all  loans  hikI  discounts,  State  banks  with  18 
per  cent.,  and  loan  and  trust  companies  with 
19  per  cent  The  resources  also  included  bonds 
and  other  securities  to  the  value  of  $i>.359,000,- 
000.  The  principal  item  uinler  liabilities  way 
indii'idual  ami  .«aviritr>  deposits,  aggregating 
$17,024,000,000.  Of  tli.  M\  34.2  per  cent,  were 
In  national  banks,  17.2  ped  cent,  in  State  bsnln, 
21.2  per  cent,  in  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
21. 8  per  cent,  in  loan  sad  trost  eompMiisa. 


Compared  with  1908,  loans  and  discounts  bad 
increased  33.8  per  sent,  and  individttsl  d^MMits 

33.1  per  cent. 
The  geographical  dlstribatlon  of  the  baab 

was  AB  follows:  Now  England  States  1983, 
with  total  resources  of  $3,077,UU0,0O0;  Kastern 
States  2901,  with  110,441,000,000  resources; 
Soutbem  States  (K)9il,  with  ^,355,000,000  r»> 
sources;  Middle  Western  States  838S,  with  $6,- 
150,000.000  resiources;  Western  States 
with  $1,179,000,000  resources;  i'acitic  SlaU*» 
1721,  with  $1,726,000,000  resources,  and  Island 
poMsasions  35,  with  $76,0.0,000  resources. 
There  were  six  States  with  aggregate  hanking 
resources  of  more  than  $1 .000, 000, 000  each: 
Massachusetts,  2Sc\v  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinob,  and  California.  The  aggregate  re- 
sources of  the  929  banka  of  New  York  Stats 
were  $6,680,000,000.  There  were  eif^t  States 
with  more  than  1000  banks  each:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Kansaa. 

Tbs  individual  and  savings  deposits  of 
Hassaehusetta  hanks  aggregated  «.284,000,- 
000;  of  N'ew  York  banks.  $(1. 17f> .000,000 ;  of 
Penn«vlvania  baiik»,  iji^,  176,000,000;  of  Illinois 
banks"  1,4 01, 000,000;  of  Ohio  banks,  $1,077.- 
000,000,  and  of  Californi*  banks,  $1,085,000^- 
000. 

Ba.nkino  Power.  The  banking  power  of 
28,995  United  States  banks,  jiarily  estimated, 
waa  $22,648j000,000.  This  rejiresented  an  in- 
ereass  of  nearlj  $5,000,000,000  in  four  years. 
The  hanktnf  power  as  thus  estimated  is  baaed 
on  ri|Mt  (l.  surpltjs,  deposits,  and  circul.ition. 

Kkw-  \imK  CITY  Deposits.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Pujo  committee  (see  MoNfrr 
Xbust)  showed  that  tbs  depoaits  of  19,000 
country  banks,  with  New  York  City  banks,  on 
Xn\ ember  1  amounted  to  $483,373,000;  these 
baiikh  hud  themselves  made  call  loans  in  >iew 
York  City  amounting  to  $240,480,000.  During 
the  preceding  four  months  these  out-of*town 
deposits  had  diminished  bjr  $07,000,GOO,  where- 
as (lie  oiit-of-town  direct  call  loans  had  In- 
creased by  about  $100,000,000.  This  plit;iionicr- 
noo  was  explained  by  the  high  monsj  rate  pre- 
vailing in  the  fail.  Since  tbia  ia  an  annual 
ehange,  the  explanation  seemed  correct.  The 
Xew  York  banks  pay  2  per  cent,  on  deposit 
accounts;  they  then  use  these  dtpoaits  to  make 
call  loans.  This  situation  proved'  of  first  im- 
portance for  the  general  atability  of  credit  at 
the  time  of  the  panic  of  1907.  Tlioiiaands  of 
interior  banks  made  a  call  for  the  immediate 
return  of  their  deposits.  Although  the  New 
York  banks  were  able  to  satisfy  this  demand 
to  the  extent  of  at  leaat  $76,000,000  within  » 
few  days,  nevertheless  the  eredit  facilities  at 
New  York  shrank  by  several  biinilred  million 
dollars.  Thus  at  the  very  time  when  credit 
was  most  needed  it  diminished  by  an  enormous 
«nn  at  tlie  very  centre  of  ilnsncial  operations. 
There  were  those  who  blamed  this  situation 
upon  the  operations  of  the  stock  exchange.  They 
even  advocated  either  the  closing  of  that  mx- 
change,  or  the  prohibition  of  call  loans,  or  of 
deposit  by  interior  banks  with  New  York 
hanks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that 
the  (h'poslt  of  reserves  by  interior  banks  with 
centrnl  reserve  city  banks  was  essential  to  the 
credit  operations  of  the  country;  that  the  osll 
loan  market  was  an  advantage  in  that  it  pro- 
vided a  use  for  money  at  low  rates  that  would 
otherwias  bs  idle)  that  the  interior  banks  would 
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■offer  most  by  prohibitiom  mentioned,  snd  that 

tbe  true  remedy  is  in  tho  provision  of  an  rlas- 
tic  bank-note  B>t>tem  whereby  bank  credits  mav 
be  made  to  expand  uA  oontnet  with  th«  Tof* 
tUDB  of  busineM. 
BAxnm  A!fi>  Cowmict  Riroftir.  For 

}.ar(i,  aiul  j  i rt ii  iilarly  sinco  tho  panic  of  1007, 
tWre  liAn  hocn  general  in^istifnce  in  business, 
banking,  and  academic  circles  that  a  reform  of 
bukiog  and  currency  ajratcma  i»  imperative. 
Tlie  Aldrieh-Vreeland  act  of  1908,  Id  addition 
to  ostalilihliing  a  temporary  means  for  meeting 
moit  obviouii  needs,  created  tbe  National  Mone- 
tary Commission,  which  was  authorized  to  make 
a  thorottgli  investigation  of  banking  and  eur- 
lency  meuiodB  tbronghoiit  the  world  and  to  ree- 
ommend  legislation.  It  wna  quit*  grncrally 
agreed  that  the  principal  dcft'cts  in  the  Anu-ri- 
can  financial  sj'stem  wprc  the  luck  of  claaticity 
ia  banlc-oote  iamws  and  tbo  lack  of  oofiperation 
or  oentral  eontrol.  The  lade  of  elasticity  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  bank  notes  nre  issued 
only  on  the  basis  of  United  States  bonds. 
There  is  thus  a  lack  of  correlation  hotwoen 
tiw  inereaae  and  decrease  of  bank  currency  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  busineos  demands,  whether 
fcasonal  a;*  for  crop  movements,  or  pxtrnordi- 
narr  as  in  times  of  panic.  Tndocii,  national 
bank  issues  have  often  l>»-en  pervcrst-iy  elas- 
tic, expanding  in  times  of  easy  money  and  con- 
tracting in  times  of  money  stringency.  It  has, 
therefore,  heon  arfruod  that  American  bank 
notes  should  bo  issued  on  tlip  basis  of  frenernl 
banking  assets,  as  is  alrtiost  universally  tho 
case  elsewhere.  Thus  commercial  paper  repre- 
senting aetital  bminess  transactions  and  sectir* 
ities  represontinfr  sound  industrial  values  would 
be  made-  available  for  tbe  issue  of  bank  credit 
to  meet  lefjitiniato  business  nep<is.  Experience 
elacvbere  shows  Uiat,  tlie  need  having  been  sat- 
iilcd.  the  notes  return  for  retirement. 

Till-  lack  of  cooperation  or  central  control 
fits  re.«iilted  in  undue  shrinkage  of  credit  in 
lirries  of  panic,  improper  banking  methods. 
uaUue  tendencies  to  speculation,  and  lack  of 
means  of  regulating  tne  importation  and  ex- 
f»-.rl.ition  of  gold.  Tlie  more  than  26,000  banks 
itave  been  operatinj:  under  a  system  of  individ- 
ualism which  has  imposed  upon  each  tlio  neeea- 
sity  of  protectii^  its  own  credit.  The  banking 
rcserfcs,  ammamnft  to  more  than  $1,600,000,- 
000,  have  bfH'n  widely  scattered  and  have  not 
bwn  available  to  meet  real  business  needs  in 
;inn'  of  ur<;ent  strinjrency.  With  every  decline 
>D  confidence  there  has  been  a  scramble  for  gold 
naerre  everywhere,  so  that  the  power  to  extend 
crwlit  has  disappeared  just  when  most  needed. 
It  has  been  argued,  therefore,  that  s<nue  scliemn 
for  pooling  reserves  si  il  1  be  devised  so  that 
tbe  united  strength  of  all  the  banks  could  be 
braogfat  to  bear  upon  weak  points.  Moreover, 
it  is  believed  that  nomethtnfr  comparable  to 
tlie  control  exerted  by  the  city  clearing  house 
over  its  members  should  be  developed  in  the 
astiott  at  large.  Such  control  is  exerted  in  Eu- 
ropeas  eonntries  by  the  oentral  banks  and  In 
^an.ida  by  the  few  large  banks  ov«r  fbalr 
aany  branches. 

Tee  Aldbicr  Bank  Puik.  Organisation.  On 
January  9  the  scheme  of  bMiking  and  eurrenqr 
Rbrm  elaborated  by  the  Katfonal  Monetary 
Commission  was  presented  to  Congress.  Under 
various  tentative  forms  this  scheme  had  been 

Kted  to  the  country  in  1911  and  became 
as  the  Aldrieh  plan.   Ute  in  1011  it 


received  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  the 
American  Bankers*  Association  and  of  banking 
ajtsoeiations  iii  about  two-thirds  of  the  Statea. 
Tlie  discussion  of  it  in  1912  was  continuous 
but  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  poiiticai 
campaign.  This  plan  was  designed  to  meet 
the  weaknesses  above  outlined  and  to  adapt  tO 
American  conditions  the  best  features  of  £Oro* 
pean  central  banks.  It  provided  for  three  sets 
of  organisations,  each  resting  upon  the  one 
below,  culminating  in  the  National  Reserve 
Association.  Local  banks,  at  least  ten_  in  niim- 
ber,  with  comluned  capitalization,  including 
surplus  of  at  least  .*:i.t)(H).iHH»,  wrte  t,.  form 
local  associations  having  corporate  powers.  All 
banks,  whether  national  or  Stat^  including 
trust  companies,  meeting  certain  condition* 
were  made  eligible  to  membership  in  the  local 
associations  bv  purchasin;^  stnek  equal  to  20 
per  cent,  of  tlieir  capital  in  the  National  Re- 
serve AMoeiatiott.  Exactly  and  only  this  num- 
ber of  Bharea  must  be  purchased  and  they  were 
not  transferable.  The  functions  of  the  local 
associations  would  bo  to  choose  dire-ctois  for 
themselves  and 'for  the  next  grade  of  organiza- 
tion, loiown  as  district  associations,  supervise 
members  somewhat  as  clearing  houses  do,  and 
at  times  guarantee  commercial  paper  to  be  re- 
discounted  by  tlie  central  association.  The 
method  of  choosing  directors  was  elaborate, 
being  ostensibly  designed  to  prevent  centraliza- 
tion of  control.  There  were  two  methods  of 
voting.  One  by  the  banks  individually,  each 
bank  one  vote,  the  otln  r  on  the  basis  o{  shares 
in  the  National  Reserve  Association.  Three- 
flfthns  of  the  directors  of  the  local  associations 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  first  method  and 
two-fifths  by  the  second.  This  would  give  the 
small  banka  ft  predominant  influence  in  such 
elections. 

Tho  numerous  local  assoelations  thus  formed 

were  to  be  grouped  into  fifteen  district  asso- 
ciations, the  number  to  bo  altered  as  conditions 
demanded.     The    number   of   direetors   of  siieh 

associations  was  to  be  double  the  number  of 
local   assoelations  Included    in    the  district. 

Kaeh  local  board  of  directors  was  to  chonce  ono 
director  for  the  district.  Two-thirds  of  the  rn- 
niaininp  directors  wf-re  to  bo  chosen  by  tho 
second  method  noted  above,  each  bank  voting 
according  to  the  number  of  its  shares.  The 
other  directors  were  to  be  chosen  by  these 
five-sixths  and  were  to  rej)re5cnt  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial  interests.  Tho 
managers  and  deputy  managers  of  tite  district 
assoelations  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  national  associations. 
The  district  associations  were  to  clioose  the  na- 
tional directors,  facilitate  domestic  exchanges, 
and  otherwise  to  act  as  the  agents  of  tbe  cen- 
tral body  and  faeilitate  Its  cooperation  with 
tho  local  banks. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  the  National  Reserve  .\ssoeiation.  having 
a  capital  of  at  least  $200,000,000.  Its  directors 
were  to  number  forty-six;  of  these  one  was  to  bo 
chosen  by  the  board  of  each  of  the  fifteen  dis- 
trict associations.  A  second  proup  of  fifteen 
similarly  chosen  were  to  represent  the  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  industrial,  and  other  than 
bankfnfr  interests  of  the  district,  and  were  not 
to  be  ofTicer^  or  directors  of  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions.  Nine  additional  direct- 
ors were  to  be  chosen  bv  voting  representatives 
chosen  by  the  boards  oi  directors  id  tlie  vsr&i 
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oiw  brandies,  eseli  oRsting  votes  equal  to  the 
shares  in  the  National  Reserve  Assoriation 
held  by  the  banks  iu  the  brauch  aasociation 
which  he  represented.  Finallr  there  were  to 
be  seven  ex-oOicio  membais:  Tlui  governor,  two 
deputy  governors,  tbe  Seoretuy  of  the  TrwM- 
ury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  important  body 
of  the  national'  board  of  direetora  waa  to  be 
an  eneotiTe  committee  of  nine  monbera,  IB' 
eluding  the  governor,  the  two  deputy  governors, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  five  other 
directors.  The  governor  was  removable  only 
bgr  a  two-tbirds  vote  of  the  board  of  direetom 
for  cause.  Tlie  national  aieoelation  was  given 
an  extensive  group  of  powers  nnd  duties,  in- 
cluding control  of  branches;  po\yv  to  esublish 
brMMdwa  abroad>;  to  act  as  th '  tl^  al  agent  of 
the  jpwniDnit;  to  buy  and  sell  government 
and  State  seeurities  of  foreign  governments,  and 
gold  coin  and  bullion;  to  deal  in  bills  of  ex- 
ebaoge,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  to  fix  the 
rate  of  domestic  exchange;  to  discount  biUa  ef 
exclMmge  arising  out  of  commercial  traaaaf^ 
iioilS  and  indorsed  by  a  depository  bank  and 
made  at  lea^t  tli:rt_v  (!;ivs  pn  \  inijgly,  provided 
the  total  amount  thus  rediacouiited  for  anv 
bank  should  not  exceed  the  capital  of  such 
bank,  and  also  provided  that  notes  and  bills 
beaHttg  the  sfgnature  or  Indoreement  of  any 
one  person  or  firm  should  not  aggregate  moro 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  applying  bank. 

EUutioitv.  TIm  Aldrieh  plan  Aimed  to  nenro 
the  desired  elastici^  in  note  fesnes  and  the 

exten-iion  of  rreiHt  hj  a  new  system  of  not© 
issue,  new  regulations  lor  the  rediscountins  of 
commercial  paper,  and  the  reserve  regulations 
of  the  national  aasoeiation.  It  provi<  led  that 
all  note  issues  in  exeees  of  $000,000,000,  bat 
less  than  $1,200  nfin  Of)0,  not  covered  bv  an 
equal  amount  of  legal  money  on  hand,  should 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1^^  per  cent,  annually; 
and  all  iaraes  exceeding  the  latter  amount  «i 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  An  important  part  of 
ihv  jluri  was  the  retirement  of  the  existing 
bond  secured  circulntinn  of  the  national  banks. 
It  was  provided  thiit  the  National  Reserve 
Association  should  purchase  at  not  kaa  than 
par  the  2  per  cent  bonds  now  held  hy  national 
banks  to  HCfiiro  their  ei i dilation.  The  usso. 
ciation  thereupon  was  to  a»8uiiie  responsibility 
for  redeeming  the  notaB  issued  thereon,  replac- 
ing than  with  its  own  notes.  National  banks 
were  not  required,  however,  to  sell  flieir  bonds; 
but  if  tliey  Ti'tiK  T  ^ny  jiart  of  their  notes  they 
could  not  reissue  them.  The  bonds  thus  pur- 
chased by  the  Beaerve  Association  'ware  to  be 
excaanged  for  a  new  series  ol  3  per  cent.  Aftf" 
year  sovemment  bonds  liearfng  an  anmial  tu 
of  1%  per  csnt>  The  government  was  to  have 
tbd  option  of  retiring  these  bonds  or  of  pur- 
ehaalng  them  at  par  for  postal  savings  banlcs. 
It  was  believed  that  these  features  in  eonnee> 
tion  with  the  discount  charaeterisUes  of  tiie 
plan  wo\ild  niako  the  ttotc  issiiM  responsfve  to 
business  needs. 

The  plan  provided  that  the  great  amount 
cf  V^l  money  now  held  in  the  thousanda  of 
indiviliial  banks  as  a  neci'ssary  legal  reserve 
■woulil  il'-'posited  with  ihr  National  Reserve 
Association;  instead  of  being  idle,  as  it  is  now 
for  the  most  part,  it  would  thus  become  avail- 
able for  the  re^Bcottnting  of  paper  presented 


by  the  roembw  banlEs.   These  latter  eoold  r^ 

(iisrnunt  their  paper  in  several  dilferent  ways, 
either  directly  or  under  the  guarantee  of  their 
local  association.  Whenever  any  bank  thus  se- 
cured credit  with  the  central  association  it  was 
to  be  allowed  to  eonnt  eneh  eredit  as  a  part 

of  its  Icjja!  Te?.vrvr.  In  adtJitinti,  association 
notes,  which  would  soon  replace  national  bank 
uotes,  were  to  count  also  as  legal  reserve.  In 
thia  manner  the  individual  lianlEa  would  find 
their  ability  to  care  for  tlie  business  paper  of 
their  respective  communities  at  least  doubled. 

As  to  reserves,  the  plan  provided  that  all 
demand  oblif^ions,  including  deposits  of  banks 
and  the  govemmenti  as  wall  as  outatanding 
notes,  should  be  covned  bgr  a  reserve  of  50 
per  cent,  in  gold  or  other  legal  money  Tha 
remaining  60  per  cent,  might  be  represented 
by  bills  of  exchange  and  diseomted  paper.  If 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  reservea  ahouid  fall 
below  S3 1-S  per  cent,  of  the  note  issues  no 
more  notes  were  to  be  issued.  Moreover,  if 
the  gold  and  legal  money  iieid  in  reserve  ever 
fell  below  50  per  cent,  of  otttstaBding  notes  a 
tax  of  per  cent.  aamwUlj  iqion  each  8^ 
per  cent  or  fraetkm  thereof  of  such  deHcieiiejr 
was  i moose ti. 

The  Is'ational  Reserve  Association  was  not 
to  be  a  profit-making  ioetitotiim.  The  plan 
provided  that  atockholden  or  member  bonks 
should  receive  a  4  per  cent,  eumnlattvo  divi- 
ilc  (id.  Profit  beyond  4  p  r  cent,  was  to  l>e 
divided  as  follows:  One-half  to  the  surplus  of 
tho  aaaeciation  itaelf }  %  to  the  United  Sutee 
govwnent  hf  way  of  compenaation  for  tiM 
use  of  government  deposits,  and  ^  to  the  stocl^ 
holders  or  member  banks  until  they  should  have 
ret^ived  5  per  cent,  in  all.  If  there  was  an 
excess  of  profits  beyond  this  latter  amoUBl 
this  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  gov^ 
ernment  and  the  Reserve  Aaeoeiation  until  ^ 
latter's  surplus  equaled  20  per  cent,  of  the  cap- 
ital, after  which  all  this  excess  was  to  go  to 
the  government. 

Admniaget,  The  advantagea  claimed  in  tho 
Aldridi  pnm  may  be  indicated  by  the  defects 
of  the  present  condition  which  it  sought  to 
remedy:  No  plan  for  concentration  or  mobili- 
sation of  reserves  for  use  in  times  of  streaa; 
lack  of  means  for  repleniahing  rssewes  Or  for 
increasing  lending  power  in  times  of  stress;  the 
inelastic  b.sr.il  S' cnj i  1  notes;  no  coJjprr.it "on 
among  banks,  esfx^c tally  out^dde  of  clearing- 
house cities;  no  effective  agency  for  exchmagok 
between  different  parts  of  the  country,  c«po> 
dally  In  tines  of  ffnaneial  distress;  no  elfeenvo 
agency  for  handling  foreign  cxchnn>.'e°,  espp 
cially  in  times  of  panic;  lack  of  standardized 
commercial  peper,  leading  to  the  accumulation 
of  reserves  In  central  reserve  cities,  thus  calm- 
ing speculation  there  and  checking  ai?ricu1tural, 

iriiluHtrial,  nrnl  r-  rnriu  rcial  developnunt  else- 
where; the  inequality  of  credit  facilities  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country;  need  of  greater 
uniformity,  steadiness,  and  reasonablenees  of 
rates  of  discount;  need  of  elastic  eredit  for 
crop  movements:  the  ne^d  of  ui  ifnrrn  1  finking 
standards,  especially  as  to  capitalization,  re- 
serve, examinations,  and  reports;  the  need  of 
American  banks  abroad  to  develop  our  trade; 
Inability  of  national  benhs  adequately  to  serve 
f:\rmer8  becau-  ■  v  I'anrtot  lend  on  real  es- 
tate; and  th<>  existence  of  the  independent 
Treaaury,  causing  fluctuations  in  the  money 
supply  ud  les4ing  to  favoritism  in  the  dli> 
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trilutiuo  ot  govanuneot  funds  to  depoaitory 

Di$Qdt)a»tage».  The  principal  tovm  of  oppo> 
sition  to  the  Aldrich  plan,  in  ao  far  M  it  was 
expraucd,  was  due  to  the  fear  tliat  the  Na- 

tioul   Reserve    Association    would    obtain  a 
dooiaating  position  in  American  finance  and 
Mntrj.    It  was  pointed  out  that*  tkoofh  the 
manaer  of  election  of  directors  was  designed 
to  place  the  snisll  banks  in  a  position  of  spe- 
cial power,   not  only  would  the  majority  of 
directors  be  twnkers  but,  at  at  present,  small 
banks  would  bo  largely  eoatrolled  by  r«»erve 
dty  iMaks  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for 
extensiona  ot  credit.   It  was  held  that  the  plan 
did  not  sutficiently  safeguard  against  the  ac- 
ouisition  of  control  by  purchases  of  stock  by 
faige  banks  or  by  holding  companies.  Tlnia 
the  whole  institution  would  not  only  become  a 
btnkers'  bank  but  might  gradually  come  under 
the  control  of  the  larger  banking  institutiuns 
eestralixed  in  Wall  Street.    This  fear  was  ag- 
grafated  by  certain  iadiagt  of  tlie  Pujo  com- 
mittee  (see  Tbcsts,  Jfoncy  Truat),  revealing 
the  tremendous  power  in  a  aysteni  of  inter* 
k)ekiDg  directoratea  and  other  forms  of  com- 
bination.   It  was  argued  that  the  scheme  would 
BOt  be  aceaptable  to  the  American  people  until 
fCBfiaiun  was  made  for  greater  security  against 
eoatrol  by  any  oentraliMd  financial  group,  for 
tTT'ater   representation   of   agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  interests,  and  for  greater 
Rspoaaibility  to  the  public.    President  Taft  in 
his  annual  mcaaage  declared  that  the  ffOTenH 
■tat  might  be  given  a  larger  representation  in 
the  executive  committee  without  any  clanger  of 
iajeetinff  politics  into  its  management.    It  was 
tat  widely  believed*  that  the  plan  did  not  ade- 
ottel^  guard  against  the  poesibilitiea  of  infUi- 
VOB.    Tf  was  argued  that  one  of  the  chief 
causf's  of  our  periodic  industrial  depressions  is 
the  over-expansion  of  business  credit  and  the 
ondne    enlargement    of    productive  agencies, 
fifaice  til*  Alorielt  plsn  provided  that  the  notes 
tf  the  Kcaerre  Asaoeiation  oonid  be  counted 
as  reserve  by  member  banks,  as  could  also  the 
credit  of  such  banks  with  the  central  associa- 
tion, it  was  argued  by  some  that  not  only  would 
btaki  be  able  to  double  their  credits  but  even 
t»  multiply  tlien  many  fold.   Consequently,  in 
the  efTort  to  provide  elasticity  to  meet  the  ex- 
eeptional  needs  of  a  crisis,  it  was  held  that  the 
foraulators  of  this  plan  had  gone  to  the  extent 
tf  laying  the  batia  of  an  unpreetdented  era  of 
iptenlatwB  to  be  followed  by  a  collapse  equally 
monumental.     Tliose  favoring  the  plan  made 
much  of  the  argument  that  it  was  really  an 
extension  of  the  pfiueiplet  of  the  eiMring-honae 
which  had  often  proved  of  higheat  importance 
ia  timet  of  panic.    OpponenU.  however,  con- 
tended that  the  clear ing-nouae  advantages  could 
be  teeured    by   some   scheme  of  cooperation 
among  the  banks  of  different  sections,  prefer* 
•bly  oy  admitting  country  banlu  to  member- 
Afp  fu  tte  ebarlnff-honte  ataodationt  of  near- 
ly cities;   it  would  not  thus  be  necessary  lo 
po  the  full  extent  of  centralization.     In  this 
manner,  which  would  be  comparable  to  the 
Aldridi  plan  witli  tlw  Central  Reaerre  Aaaocia- 
tin.  tte  ndvaataflm  of  ooOperation  could  be 
reared  withottt  tte  MinlfBii  dangers  of  oen- 
trsKiation. 

lAinBl,  yATMWf aiL.  Bee  Natiohal  Baim. 

BAFTXBTS.     Accnrdine    to    file  American 
B^rtitt  Tear  Book  for  1^12,  the  total  number 


of  communicants  in  the  Baptist  daBOWination 
in  1U12,  in  North  America  was  6,6S7,053  and 
the  total  number  in  the  world  was  6,482,046. 
In  the  United  Statta  the  denomination  it  di- 
Tided  looetly  into  two  main  bodita,  tiie  oortb- 
ern  and  the  southern.  In  a<idition  to  the  regu- 
lar Baptist  denomination  there  are  several  other 
bodies,  of  which  tlie  motit  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing: General  Baptiatt,  33,600  oonununieantt, 
546  diurehea,  650  minittert;  Uieited  Baptiirtt, 
13,698  communicants,  106  churches,  260  min- 
isters; Primitive  Baptists,  10,311  communi- 
cants, 2922  churches,  1500  ministers. 

In  addition  there  are  several  small  bodiet, 
Induding  the  Seventh  Day  Baptitta,  The  Two 
8(  (>d  in  the  Spirit  Baptiota»  Cbureli  of  Ood  and 

iSaiiita  of  Christ. 

The  Northern  Baptists  have  1,211,426  com- 
municants with  0715  churches  and  8223  min- 
isters. Tlie  r^lar  Southern  Baptiata  have 
304,724  communicanta  With  22,7116  oliufehca  and 

14.035  ministers. 

Among  the  general  societies  supported  by  the 
denomination  are  the  American  Baptist  For- 
eign Mission  Society,  which  has  general  charjgie 
of  tlie  foreign  misaiona,  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  the  American  Baptist  llome 
Mission  Society,  which  has  charge  of  the  home 
missions,  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  For- 
eign Mission  Society  and  the  Amtfiomi  Bnptitt 
Education  Society.  Tlie  miaaiono  aro  carried 
on  in  nearly  all  the  llelda  into  wbicb  mittlon- 
aries  are  tent.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  de> 
nomination  are  98  colleges,  10  theological  aemi- 
nariea  and  96  academies,  8taiinnriM»  inatitu^ 
tiona  and  training  achoola. 

The  Northern  Baptiat  eeaventloB  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  are  bodies  which 
have  general  charge  of  the  different  activities 
of  the  denomination.  Tbo  Northern  Baptist 
oonvention  met  at  Dee  Mojnea*  Maj  22-29,  1012. 
The  moot  important  qutetion  mimr  diseuation 
at  this  meeting  was  that  of  education,  es- 
pecially collegiate  education.  As  a  result  of 
the  investigations  made,  the  convention  ac- 
cepted definitely  and  yigoroutly  the  duty  of 
furnishing  to  those  for  whom  it  ia  reepontibit 
an  adequate  and  distinctly  Christian  education. 
A  radical  and  far-reaching  programme  was 
proposed,  beginning,  under  the  direction  of  a 
permanent  commission  on  religious  and  moral 
education,  in  the  home  and  Sunday-school,  and 
extending  to  every  institution  of  learning  which 
bears  the  denominational  name.  The  Baptist 
Education  Society  was  combined  with  the  Edu- 
cation board  of  the  convention.  A  forward 
movement  calling  for  the  raising  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  missionary  interests  of  tlie  denomina- 
tion was  instituted  with  great  enthnaiasm.  A 
new  plan  of  comity  and  cooperation  between 
the  Nortliern  and  Southern  conventions  was 
taken  into  consitlpration.    See  Baptists,  Fbb. 

BAPTISTS,  Fan,  The  Ueneral  Conference 
of  Free  Baptists  ft  the  national  repreaentatiiw 
bo<ly  of  the  Free  Baptist  denomination.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1892,  and  receives  as  its  mem- 
bers defagatti  from  State  organizations  which 
in  turn  are  made  up  of  delegates  from  local 
assoetationa;  and  these  are  eompoted  of  dels- 
gates  from  local  churches.  The  General  Con- 
ference sine©  it  incorporated  has  administered 
all  the  missionary  and  denominational  aetivi- 
tita  of  Free  Baptiata,  home  and  forei||n  mis* 
alona,  education ,  and  fntemal  and  fnterilcnoml* 
national  relations.  Since  If^Ot  nogotiatlnns 
have  been  conducted  through  joint  committees 
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vr'ith  tlie  BuptiBt  Societies,  the  American  Bap- 
tint  Foreign  Mission  Society,  tlie  American 
Jtaptiat  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Sucietv,  with  reference 
to  uniting  the  missionary  and  denominational 
activities  of  the  Kret^'  B.iptists  with  those  of  the 
liuptists.  These  nej;utiuliuiis  cuhiiinated  in  the 
adoption  of  un  iigrefiiieiit,  popularly  called  the 
"Basis  of  Union/'  the  provisions  of  which  went 
into  effect  October  1,  1911,  by  which  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  transferred  the  greater  part  of 
its  invested  funus  and  all  of  its  missionary 
and  publR-atiun  interests  to  these  societies,  us- 
kig  tlieui  lis  tiieir  own  missionary  agencies. 
This  union  of  funds  and  functions  naturally 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  union,  and  its 
actual  accomplishment,  between  the  constituent 
bodies  and  tne  local  cliurcheH.  so  that  during 
the  year  closing,  both  Kast  and  West,  many 
other  forms  of  union,  afTeeting  aMoeiatioM  ana 
churches,  have  taken  place,  or  are  in  prooeaa. 

The  Free  Baptists  have  tieen  organised  in 
alKiut  Hm»  churehe;.,  with  about  80,000  church 
members.  Their  nuuihers  aro  largest  in  the 
New  England  States,  ])articularly  Maine  and 
New  Hampahtre  and  a  few  Western  States,  such 
as  Michigan  and  Wisoonsin,  although  tber 
have  churches  pcattered  through  New  York 
State,  Uhiu,  Indiana,  Illinois,  >^ebraska,  Iowa, 
nnd  Kansas. 

The  Morning  Star^  which  waa  founded  in 
1826,  as  the  organ  of  the  Free  Baptists,  was 
consolidated  with  The  Watchman,  nf  Boston, 
October  1.  1911.  The  Sun(]a\  School  lesson 
hheels   and   Star   Quarterlies    iuive   been  incor- 

Euratt'd  in  the  publications  of  the  American 
baptist  Publication  Society.  The  foreign  mis- 
sion field  of  the  Free  Baptists,  opened  in  18.15, 
in  Bengal.  India,  usually  manned  by  about 
twenty  resident  in i s«iionaries.  li  i-  In  'onie  one  of 
the  missionary  fields  of  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Miseiom  Soeietj. 

BAR  ASSOCIATION,  Amkhtca:?.  The  an- 
nual inceluig  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Milwaukee,  on  August  19,  1912.  From  the 
Standpoint  of  popiilar  int^^rest  the  most  im- 
portant incident  of  the  meeting  was  the  action 
of  the  association  on  the  election  of  William 
H.  I.(ewi8.  Butler  R.  Wilson,  and  William  R. 
Jlorris.  all  negro  lawyers,  as  members  of  the 
association.  The  executive  committee  voted  to 
elect  all  three  in  1*1  ii  and  Mr.  I^wis  and  Mr. 
Wilson  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
lilll.  It  was  alleged  that  no  member  of  the 
executive  conunitie*-  who  voted  upon  the  elec 
tion  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  liCwis  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  race  ut  the  candidate  when 
so  voting.  On  January  4,  1912,  the  committee 
having  learned  tlie  race  of  Mr.  Lewis,  a  resolu- 
tion u.is  pHHsed  to  the  effect  that  as  the  Com- 
mitter acted  in  ignorance  the  Lewis  election 
be  reconsidered  and  rescinded  and  his  name  he 
restored  to  the  list  of  nominees  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  general  council  in  1012.  It  waa 
well  known  that  this  action  of  the  committee 
was  the  result  of  protests  made  by  lawyers 
in  the  sontliprn  States  against  the  election  of 
colored  membera.  Mr,  Lewis  was  an  assistant 
attorney-general  of  the  ITnited  States  and  had 
Ix'en  proposed  for  nienihership  hy  Attnrnoy-Oen- 
eral  Wickersham.  Follnwinir  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  as  notcij  above.  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham vigorously  protested  and  threatened  to 
leave  the  association  if  it  reseinded  t1»e  election 
of  Mr.  T.ewis.  Af  a  meeting  on  An^rnst  12, 
1912,  resolutions  similar  to  those  atfecting  Mr. 


Lewis  were  passpd  in  regard  to  "S^r.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  .Mums.  The  committee,  doiiailitig  its  ac- 
tion, declared  that,  it  had  not  rejected  atiy  of 
the  three  mentioned  persons  for  membership  in 
the  association  or  assumed  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  electing  to  such  niernht  r^hip  a 
colored  man  otherwise  quahlied,  huL  u..i,-iniuth 
as  the  settle<l  practice  of  the  association  has 
been  to  elect  only  white  men  as  members,  the 
committee  felt  itself  constrained  to  reserve  the 
important  question  of  electing  colored  men  for 
determination  by  the  association  itself,  and  tu 
that  end,  the  committee  regarded  it  a.s  its  duty 
tn  rescind  its  earlier  action.  The  association 
voted  that  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Morris  might  retain  their  membership  in  the 
association,  but  that  hereafter  no  member 
sliould  he  elected  until  the  fact  that  tliey  were 
colored  had  been  made  known  to  all  members. 
Shortly  after  the  meeting.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Wil- 
BOh,  and  Mr.  Morris  resigned  as  nieml>ers. 

The  address  of  the  president,  8.  8.  Gregory, 
was  devoted  to  a  r^sum6  of  new  laws  relating 
to  government,  trust  regulation,  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  kindred  subjects  during  the  year. 
Among  the  other  important  addresses  deliv- 
ered were  the  following:  "New  Nationalism.** 
Frank  B.  Kellog.  of  Minnesota;  "Procedure  in 
our  American  Jiulicial  System,"  Frederick  M. 
Judson,  of  St.  Louis;  •■  Kecent  Movement  To- 
ward the  Realization  of  Iligh  Ideals  in  tlie 
Legal  Profession,"  Ch&rles  A.  Boston,  of  New 
York;  "Judges,"  hy  Henry  D.  Estabrook,  of 
New  York;  "  The  Courts  and  the  Constitution," 
by  Senator  George  Sutherland,  of  L  tah. 

Reports  of  committees,  including  those  of  the 
special  committee  to  auggest  remedies  and  for« 
mulate  proposed  laws  to  ppe%'ent  delay  and  un- 
necessary cost  in  litigation,  the  committee  on 
uniform  State  laws,  the  committee  on  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  cuauuittee  on  patent,  tradc- 
markp  and  eopvright  law.  In  coniunetiott  with 
the  meeting  02  the  Bar  Association  were  held 
meetings  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Sehiuds  .md  lue  American  Inffitute  of  t'rimin.il 
Law  and  Criminology.  The  oHieeri>  elected  at 
the  meeting  were  as  follows:  President,  Frank 
B.  Kellog;  secretary,  GeorM  Whiteioeic;  treae- 
nrer,  Frank  E.  Wadhams.  Each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory is  represented  hy  one  vice-president  and 
one  member  of  tlie  general  council.  The  mem- 
Ijcrsliip  of  the  a-ssdcialiiin  is  about  6000.  Xbli 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  August,  1913. 

BABBASOS.  The  most  easterly  of  fhe 
Caribbees;  a  British  colony.  Its  area  is  166 
sfpiare  miles,  and  its  population  (1911).  171,- 
H\>2.  Many  laborers  have  been  drawn  to  the 
canal  zone,  which  together  with  emigranta  to 
Par&  (Brazil)  and  the  United  States  accouata 
for  the  decrease  in  population  since  1891,  wlien 
it  was  lS2.;iO«.  Bridgetown  is  the  capital. 
The  area  under  sugar-cane,  the  island's  most 
important  product,  is  estimated  at  04,000  acres, 
1'here  were  in  operation  332  sugar-works  In 
1910.  producing  39.890  hnr'>b(»ad«<  of  sugar  and 
77.722  puncheons  of  molas!*es.  The  export  of 
cotton  to  Cn.it  Britain  in  1910  was  089,118 
pounds,  valued  at  £.35  942. 

•  ir*i'S.9       1909-10  1!>1f»-ll 

Imports   1.271.6.?0  1.225.870  1.119.343  1.345  194 

Exports    ...   935.258  947.17S  888.08S  l,fl88.$S« 

Revenue   ..  209.817  189,905  195.803  213.297 

Rzpend          18S,M6  19SJ6S  lt».«a4  St1.94t 

8htpniBK»  ..i.TOT.sw  t.m.fn  t.wtjm  i.UiJm 

•  I'omnieico  l,«  for  calendar  years,  flnance  far 
fiscal  years,   t  Tonnace  entered  and  cleared. 
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Cnstoms  revenue  (lOOn  iO),  £127,313.  Pub- 
lic debt  iMareb  31.  I»l0i,  £422.90U  (sinking 
fund,  £65,74(1).  (iuverDor  in  1912,  Sir  Leilie 
Probyn  (cince  1911). 

BAXSUDA.  See  AimouA. 

BABOE  CANAL.    Stc  Canals. 

BARLEY.  The  jear  1912  was  not  favorable 
to  tbe  production  of  good  barley  crops  in  moet 
countries  growing  tliis  cereal,  although  record 
vkliie  wliicli  largely'  di&cuunlcd  shortagea  else- 
where were  secured  in  Russia  and  the  United 
State*.  In  nearly  all  European  countries  the 
gnmitk  of  the  crop  was  retarded  by  a  backward 
Kason  and  still  more  injury  was  donf  hr  pon- 
tiaued  heax^y  rains  in  August  and  S<-j)t(inl)('r, 
vhich  interfereil  with  harvesting  and  tliresli- 
ioff.  While  in  many  regions  the  yield  was 
tatufaetory  in  epite  of  these  conditions,  the 
quality  of  the  grain  suffered  much,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  being  stained  or  discolored 
as  a  result  of  the  wet  weather.  Tiie  quantity 
ci  barley  suitable  for  brewing  purposes  vaa 
iaadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Europe, 
thp  shortage  being  greatest  in  Germany,  Aug- 
t:ii,  and  Fiance.  Russia  produced  in  1U12 
4'4. 124.7 15  bushels,  an  excess  of  more  than 
dO,000,000  over  the  yield  of  1911.  The  Rou* 
naaian  yield  wa«  about  21,160,000  Irashels,  or 
over  5,000,000  bu«hels  Jess  than  the  preceding 
crop.  In  Italy,  where  a  severe  drought  during 
the  growing  season  proved  injurious,  the  yield 
amounted  to  about  8,403«000  bushels,  or  about 
20  per  eent.  leas  than  the  yield  of  the  year 
b-fore.  The  production  of  Spain  waa  estimated 
at  approximatt  ly  59,000,000  bushels,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  1011.  Estimates 
placed  the  French  yield  at  about  51^0,000 
MMheto,  or  about  780.000  bushels  more  than 
the  year  before.  Canada  produced  about  41,- 
(iOO,Ck)0  bunhelx.  or  over  3,000,000  bushels  more 
than  in  llMl.  due  to  some  extent  to  m  lu* 
crease  In  acreage. 

In  the  United  States  a  production  for  the 
yp.n  of  •22.'?.S-24.nOO  bushels  exceeded  the  yield 
oi  1911  by  03,584,000  bushels.  This  crop"  waa 
the  first  'to  exceed  200,000.000  bushels.  The 
Mason  was  so  favorable  that  the  average  acre 
yield  of  29.7  bushels  also  stood  out  clearly  as 
a  record.  The  area  devoted  to  the  crop  in  1912 
wan  7,530,000  acrei?,  as  against  7,(327,000  acres 
ID  1911.  The  price  paid  fornier.s  on  December 
i,  1912,  was  only  50.5  cents  per  bushel,  as 
eempared  with  86.0  cents  on  Deeember  1,  lOU, 
and  on  this  basis  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was 
irren  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
1112,957,000,  or  18.5  per  cent,  above  the  flve- 
Jtar  average.  The  leading  States  in  barley 
prodoction  and  iheir  yields  were  as  follows: 
Minnesota,  42.018,000  bu.'fhels;  California,  41,- 
760.000  bushels;  North  Dakota,  35,162,000 
^Htsbels;  Winconsin,  24,843,000  bushels;  South 
Dakota,  23^2,000  buahels,  and  Iowa,  11,570,- 
OW  basheb.  All  other  States  produced  less 
than  m.ono.OOO  bushels.    The  highest  averape 

!1  r>pr  acre  for  any  State  was  45  buahels, 
•  .      v>  I ,  jir-'iuc.  d  in  Utah. 

BARNABP  COLLEOB.  See  Ooluubu 
tfwnwrrr. 

BAROTSELAND.    See  Rhodesia. 

BA&K,  RoriKRT.  An  English  novelist,  died 
October  22.  101 2.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
^nd.  in  1850,  but  removed  to  Canada  early  in 
^ii  youth.  He  graduated  from  the  Normal 
at  Toronto  and  for  a  time  held  the  p<wi- 
iwb  of  headmaster  of  the  Windsor  (Canada) 


Public  School.  Tn  187G  he  removed  to  DetroiD, 
where  he  joined  the  editorial  statf  of  the  Free 
I'rvHs,  for  which  be  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"Luke  Sharp."  Five  years  later  be  went  to 
England.  In  1892  he  organized  with  Jerome 
K.  .jerome  the  Idler  magazine  and  was  its  editor 
fur  twenty  years.  He  wrote  many  novels  and' 
short  stories  and  was  widely  known  as  a  writer 
in  England  and  Anierica.  Among  his  best' 
known  publications  are:  In  a  Steamer  Chair 
(1892);  The  Face  an, I  (he  Mask;  Uciriifi.\  and 
In   the  of  Alarms   (1894);   A  Woman 

Inhrvciics  (1890);  The  Mutable  Many  (1897); 
Tka  Countesa  Tekla  (1890);  fUmnleigh'a  Mil' 
ttone  (1008);  Corvttllao  (1000);   The  Sword 

^tnhrr  flOlO). 

BARTON,  Clasju  An  American  philanthro* 
piat,  died  April  12,  1012.    She  was  bom  in; 

North  Oxford,  Worcester  county,  Mass..  in  1821, 
and  received  her  early  cilucation  in  the  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  sixtwn  slie  brg.m  to 
teach,  and  after  a  few  years  entered  and  waa 

graduated  from  the  Liberal  Institute  nt  Clinton, 
'.  y.  She  afterwards  resumed  teaching  and 
continued  this  for  about  ten  years.  She  organ- 
ited  a  .system  of  public  sclioois  in  IV)rdentown, 
N.  J.  In  connection  with  her  etTorts  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  her  brother,  who  had  been 
captured  by  Federal  troops  in  the  Civil  War, 
she  came  in  contact  with  the  wounded  soldiers. 
She  at  once  conceived  the  plan  of  organizing 
relief  for  the  wounded.  She  announced  in  the 
papors  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  that  she  would  re- 
ceive contributions  and  see  to  it  personally  that 
they  were  distributed.  The  answers  whicli  camd 
to  her  appeals  were  so  liberal  that  it  w.i^  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  warehouse  in  Washington  to 
bold  the  stores  that  were  accumulated.  Tbere 
was  much  opposition  to  the  idea  of  women 
going  to  the  front  at  that  time,  but  .she  man- 
aged to  m:i'-'.r  1   r  way  through  to  the  head- 

Juarters  of  General  liutler  in  Virginia.  She 
ret  accomplished  the  release  of  her  brother, 
who  was  still  ft  prisoner,  and  then  began  the 
active  work  of  nursing  the  wounded.  She  con- 
tinued it  almost  throughout  thi'  war.  and  in 
1864  was  appointed  by  General  Hutler  head 
nurse  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Army  of  the 
James.  Dttrt&g  the  last  year  of  the  war  she 
was  entrusted  by  Prenident  Lincoln  with  Hie 
task  of  looking  aft^T  the  correspdmlcnce  of  the 
relatives  of  prisoners  wIkj  were  missing  ailer  tho 
exchanges  had  been  made.  In  IStl.j  she  f^uper* 
vised  &e  laying  out  of  the  grounds  of  the  aa* 
tional  cemeterN  at  AndersonviUe. 

During  travel  abroad  in  1869  she  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Red  Cross  movement. 
At  Geneva  she  was  shown  the  treaty  which  had 
been  signed  by  most  of  the  civilised  nations 
except  the  United  States.  By  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  those  who  wore  the  badge  of 
the  lied  Cross  were  allowed  to  go  on  Imttle* 
HeMs  to  care  for  the  wounded.  Miss  Barton 
became  greatly  intereste<!  in  this  treaty  and 
began  at  once  to  advwate  its  ado]>tion  liy  tho 
United  States.  .At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Cierman  War  she  was  at  Bern  and 
waa  iuTited  by  the  officials  of  the  Ked  Cross 
to  engage  In* the  work  of  tbnt  organization 
during  the  war.  She  went  at  cnce  to  Strass- 
burg  and  became  active  in  nursing  and  ludping 
wounded  soldiers.  During  this  work  she  learned 
^e  importance  of  having  trained  helpers  and 
ready  supplies.  For  her  services  she  received 
the  iron  Cross  of  Merit  from  the  German  em- 
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y^Tor.    She  afttrrwarcLj  went,  to  Paris  and  waa  waA    the    moat    exciting    ever    played.  Eight 

tn  that  tttj  daring  tiie  Commune  and  alter,  same*  were  bcccmatv,  fioeton  winning  four  and 

Tkioagfa  ber  netimb  ia  iMMiliay  tha  half>  Kcw  York  thnfe  Omt  guM  icmlted  ia  a  tie 

■tarred  mobe  that  throogcd  tlie  atrecta  abe  cane  acorc.   The  total  attendance  at  the  champion- 

to  have  frreat  infloenee  over  tbeao.    For  her  ahip   eerkis   waa   250.037.   while   the  receipta 

work  in  Kurope  nne  r*-ct:ived  many  honors.   The  aggregated   ^4&0.S33.    The^    Dgures    broke  all 

Servian  heid  Croan  Mi^lal  waa  preaeotiMi  to  ber  prc^viooa  recorda.    A  eompoeite  acore  of  the 

by  Queen  Natalie  of  Servia.   She  waa  awarded  game*  a  hows  that  the  Bed  Box  players  out- 

the  Genera  Medal  of  Boaor  from  tka  Ooadt«  flclded  the  Gianta,  but  were  weaker  than  the 

IntemationaL  Neir  Yorkers  in  battini;.    It  was  the  errors 

Wh'-n  abe  returned  to  the  United  States  and  niade  at  critical  times  by  the  Gianta  that  led 

endeavored  to  havo  the  goremmeat  beooaw  a  to  tbeir  def^t.   Ibe  scores  of  tiie  i^mesi  fol- 

•ffnatorj  to  Urn  Red  Croaa  treatj  aha  fonad  it  ^o^-  Borton,  4,  New  York,  3:  Boston  6,  New 

nnwillinf.'  to  do  so.  and  for  »«?veral  rears  she  Yofi^  6;  Bostoa^  1,  New  York,  2;  Boston,  3, 


prejwd   up<vi:   the  ;:overnment  otliciaU  ht-r  ct-n-  NaWT  York,  1;  BcwtBll,  t,  KtW  York,  Ij  Bo^OQ, 

riftK.n.i   in   thf  maUt-r.     In   ISSl   she  went  to  ^«rk,  5;    BoatOl^  A,  MmT  Yoikt  11} 

Washington  in  the  attempt  to  persuade  Presi-  B**»l«Q,  3.  New  Y«rk,  & 

deat  Oarield  to  advoeate  action  br  tbe  govern-  ^    noteworthy   ftatoia    of   the  American 

nent.   Afur  an  int<^rvicvr  uith  Mr.  Blaine,  at  ^'^'^p^  peaaaat  laaa  waa  tte  acellent  abowiu 

that  time  .S^cretarv  of  State,  a  meeting  wal  ■'ada  hf  the  WaahioKtOB  team,  which  noaed 

held  on  March  21, 'iMHl,  in  Washington,  which  out  the  Philadelphia  AtliUtics  for  second  place, 

reaulted  m  the  forzoatiuu  of  the  Anterican  Red  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  Washing- 

Croes  Association  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  in-  regarded  by  tbe  majority  of  experts 

formal  committee  which  had  existed  since  1877.  doomed  to  finish  in  the  aeeoad  diTiakm.  bat 

Miss  Barton  was  cboM>n  president  of  the  asso-  w»  pitching  of  Johnaoa  and  tb«  alKrouad 

eiation.    The  Red  CroBs,  und*r  her  leadership,  of  Gandil,    Foster,  and  Milan  kept  the 

to^^k  an  active  part  in  furnishing  assistance  in  ti'in"  hovering  b<'twt>en  second  and  third  places 

practirally  all  the  great  disasters  which  came  tliiring  th.-  la*t  half  of  the  season.    The  final 

to  tbe  United  Sutea  aad  other  countries  In  that  sUnding  of  tbe  American  League  teams  waa: 

period.    During  the  flrat  year  of  the  organiza-  Boeton  won  105,  lost  47:  Washington  won  »l, 

tion  came  tbe  Michigan  forest  fires,  and  in  tbe  Philadelphia  won  90,  lost  62 ;  Chicago 

following  year  fkmds  abng  the  Mississippi  and  78,  lost  70;   Cleveland  won  75.  lost  78: 

dtatructive  cyclonet.  ingag^  the  rewjurces  of  the  I>etroit  won  69,  lost  84  ;  St.  Louis  won  63.  lost 

aaaootatioa.   Ia  1883  aid  waa  fnniahad  dnnag  101;  New  \ork  won  50,  lost  102.   The  leading 

the  war  fn  ifte  BaHcana.    In  the  next  Toar  pitcher  of  the  American  League  was  Joaeph 

r.  li.  f  wf-nt  to  the  Ohio  and  Miasi.ssippi  vaflovs  Wood,  of  Boston,  and  the  leading  batter  was 

on  account  of  tbe  floods  there.  In  1889  aid  was  again  Tynis  Cobb,  of  Detroit,  whose  average 

given  to   the   sufferers   from    the   Johnstown  ""^^^  .410. 

flood  and  in  tha  Rnaaian  famiUM  in  1891-2.  1°  National  League  tbe  New  York  Giants 
.After  tbe  Anaentaa  naMuuirea  In  1806  Ml«  l>egan  the  season  in  much  better  physical  condi- 
Barton  organized  relief  expeditions  and  went  **'{?f***"  rivals,  with  the  result  that  they 
to  Constantinople  herself.  She  actively  en-  Wiled  up  a  commanding  lead  in  the  first  weeks 
mged  in  relief  work  in  the  Spsnish- American  campaign.  During  this  early  fteason 
War.  Tha  laat  work  in  which  aha  took  personal  spurt,  -Rube''  Marquard.  the  Giant  pitcher, 
part  was  after  the  flood  at  Galreaton  and  after  1^  *  games,  a  new  record  for  mod- 
exert  i-;^  pontinning  for  more  than  six  wwks  baeeball.  A  had  alump  atmfik  tbe  team 
■he  f*u([.-r*d  a  nervous  brenkdr.wn.  At  this  time  »ter  OO^howewr,  and  fOT  a  time  it  seemed  as 
she  lacked  hut  one  year  of  being  80  vears  of  t"0"?n  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  might  drag  the 
age.  In  the  organicaUon  of  tbe  American  Bed  ^'^ff  ^^^st  place.  Tb«  New  Y«rks 
Croaa  she  fnafrtMl  that  the  aeaoefation  should  rallied  In  *ea.wn  nevertheless,  and  finished  the 
be  independent  of  any  State  organizations  or  campaim  with  103  vietorica  aa  against  48  de- 
of  MHnitarv  or  Christian  rommiHsions.  This  de-  The  itanding  of  the  other  cluba  foIlowBt 
Bire  to  keep  the  control  of  the  Hed  CrosH  com-  nttshurgh  won  93,  lost  59;  Chicago  won  92, 
pletely  separate  from  other  associations  led  to  l"'*.^  Cincinnati  won  75.  lout  78;  Philadel- 
mneh  crltielsm  which  began  In  1903  and  finally  P]j'»  '3,  lost  79;  St.  Louis  won  63.  loat 
led  to  Miw  Bartnn'8  retirement  from  its  head.  Brooklyn  won  68,  lost  95;  Boeton 


On  Mav  4,  1904,  she  resigned  the  presidency.  ]^^'    HendrJx  of  the  Pittahurgh  team 

She  was  the  author  of  The  Uixtoru  of  the  Rrd  ""'^s         leaim-  j>)t<'hPT  m  point  of  nunil.er  of 

Cro»»   (1882;   published  bv  the  Government);  paraes  won,  and  Ziumicruian  of  Chicago  was 

American    Relief   Expedition    to    Atia    Minor  leading  batter,    .\ccording  to  the  ranking 

(1896);  Bittory  of  the  Red  Cross  in   Peace  ♦h*'  secretary  of  the  league,  based  on  the 

and  War  (1898);  The  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  ""mbfr      runs  for  which  each  pitcher  waa  re- 

(1004):  and  Story  of  My  OhMhood  (1901),  "Pon^'ble.  or  in  other  words,  runs  earned  off  the 

•r. .         .  ^ J«     .  ,  ;    .   .           .     .  pitching  solely,  the  leading  pitcher  of  the  leamie 

BASEBALL.    Thf>  TifgTiePt  hnnors  !n  Uno-  ^-^s   Tesreau   of  the   New   York   Giants.  The 

ball  III  1912  were  won  by  the  Hoston  t*am  of  average    number   of   runs    in    9-jnning  games 

the  American  I>ague.  familiarly  known  as  the  chargeable  to  him  was  1.96.    MstheWMNI,  ftleo 

Boeton  Red  Sox.    This  aggregation  of  playera  of  the  Giants,  ranked  seconf*    vith  2.12,  mad 

eaptnred  the  Anerieati  Leagne  nennant  with  Rucker  of  Brooklyn,  third,  u  tu  2.20. 

thp  grentest   enw.   despite   thr-   fnrt   that  the  The  pennant  winners  in  the  more  important 

Phihiililphia  Athletics  had  practiraiiy  the  same  minor   leagues    in   1912   were:  IntemationaL 

team  as  in  1011,  when  they  won  the  wer]d>i  Toronto;  American  Aeaoeiation.  Minneapolla; 

championship  for  the  second  successive  year.  Southern,  Birrr tnrrhnm :  TrvState,  Harrisburg; 

The  series  between  the  Red  Sox  and  the  New  Paclfle  Coast.  Oakland;  Connecticut,  New  Ha- 

York  Giants,  winners  of  the  National  League  ven;  New  York  State^  Utics)  New  Xnglaiidt 

flagi  to  decide  the  1912  world'a  championehip»  Lawrenea. 
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WUlians  mftde  the  best  showine  among  the 
MU«ga«,  winaing  11  i^mm  ana  loaing  3. 
Prineitoo  ranked  aeoond  with  18  Tietorlei  and 

f  defeats.  The  aeom  in  VVilliama's  principal 
ftm&i  were:  WitlianM  2,  Princton  0;  Williiiiiijj 
6,  Y«le  1;  Williams  4,  Dartmouth  1,  nnd  Wil- 
litBS  2,  Dartmouth  0;  Williams  6,  Uolv  Cross 
I;  Wllliama  8,  Cornel)  5:  W-illiams  6,  Wesleyan 
!.  and  Will'.iTTiR  Wcslcyan  2;  Williams  8, 
Amherst  2,  and  W  ill.araa  0,  Amherst  2;  Wil- 
Hubs  6,  Harvard  7. 

Frineeton  defeated  Georgetown  3-1  and  5-4; 
Brava  t-U  Gomall  8^;  PennaylTanta  9-0  and 
3-2;  Michigan  »-3;  Harvard  r,  \  Lnf  ivctt*.  3  2; 
Amherit  11-1;  Yale  4-2,  and  14Mi.  i'riiicetou 
vas  defeated  by  Penn  State  1-4;  Holy  Cross 
44|  Cornell  2-3;  Williama  0-2;  Yale  i-d. 

Tste  defeated  Cornell  4*1  and  2-1;  C^lumbU 
4  0:  !Iolv  CroRs  8-2}  Georgetown  6-3  and  17-0 ; 
AsBb«r*t' 12  3;  Princeton  0-1;  Dartmouth  6-5; 
Harvard  9-6  and  6-2.  Yale  was  defeated  by 
Geomtown  2-3;  Holy  Croea  4-9;  Brown  1-3 
wd  M;  Frineeton  2-4  and  8-19$  Oornell  0-8. 

HarvarJ  defeated  Coliin:hin.  S  fi ;  Ayriherst  3-2; 
Layette  6-i;  Pennajlvania  2  1,  \VjlliiunB  8-0; 
Holy  Cross  7-3.  Harvard  was  defeated  by 
Georgetown  1-6;  Batea  2-3;  Holy  Cross  6-7; 
Dtrtnouth  5-9;  Brown  44i  and  1-2;  Princeton 

1-5;  Yale  6  P  iir.d  2-5. 

BASKETBAIX.  Columbia  for  the  second 
wcceasive  year  won  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pioaahip  with  8  victoriea  and  2  defeate.  i>art>- 
Mtb  finished  second,  winning  7  gamei  and 
kMing  3.  The  standi!:^'  <<f  tln'  other  teams  waa: 
PeoDfylvaiua,  wou  li,  lost  4;  Cornell  won  5,  lost 
5;  Princeton  won  3,  lost  7;  Yale  won  1,  lost  9. 
Cohmbia  defeated  Frineeton  29-10*  and  23-16; 
Ytte  K-20.  20-8  and  18-14;  Dartmouth  18-17t 
PtnriMlvania  1510  and  22-20.  Columbia  was 
d*(eat«d  by  Dartmouth  18  30  and  by  Cornell 
719.  Dartmouth  defeated  Vale  371<i  and  14- 
lii  Cornell  19-19  and  18-10;  Pennaylvania  IS- 
IS; Frineeton  42-12;  Oolumbia  80-18.  Dart- 
mouth wn^  iief.ated  by  Columbiri  17  1!^,  by 
i'ejina) Ivania  Lti-tl;  and  by  i' ruis-elun 
PfDsaylvania  won  victories  over  Yale  21-13  and 
2M1;  ComeU  28-21  and  88-18;  Dartmouth  21- 
18:  Frineeton  84-21.  Pennaylvania  lost  to 
Dartmouth  18-19;  Columbia  10  15  and  20-22; 
I'rincrlon  29-30.  Cornell  defeated  Princeton 
37-26  ami  32  l.S;  Columbia  lW-7;  Yale  33-17 
and  27-13.  Cornell  lost  to  Dartmouth  10-19 
ind  10-18;  Pennaylvania  2123  and  18  23. 
Vale'*  only  victory  was  over  Princeton,  10-18. 
Tile  total  number  of  points  maiie  by  each  team 
fiiktwi.:  Dartmouth  252;  Cornell  233;  Pennwyl- 
raaia  226;  Princeton  224;  Columbia  192;  Yale 
14&.  The  total  munber  of  points  scored  against 
tkas  teams  was:  Columbia  170;  Dartmouth 
lil:  Cornell  186;  Pennsylvania  194;  Princeton 
30:  YuU-  23!». 

BASITTOLAKD.  A  British  dependency  in 
wrthem  Africa,  northeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
H  p*^  Province.  Its  area  is  11,716  square  miles, 
»nd  Its  population  (1011  preliminary)  405,- 
^  (Hll  whit*-<4).  Maseru,  the  capital,  had 
HI  natives  and  500  whites.  The  soil  is  ex- 
"•fleet  for  grain  ctiltivntinn.  the  abundant  na- 
pastures  furnisb  foo  l  for  enormous  herds, 
**i  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  Europeans. 
TW  chief  products  are  wool,  wheat,  mealiea, 
ksffir  com.  The  South  African  Railway 
fWitM  a  branch  line  from  Marseillea  to  a 
■iir  Mum  wtthln  tto  Buutobuid  bov* 


•               l«07-8     l»01i-»     190»-10  1»10-11 

Imports    ....£jKllS.fiOO  £M».8S0  £SM.m  £  

BxportiL  ....   34S.fi00    m,m  S49.SM   

Revmue  ....   U«,m    10«,<tt    11»,»74  146,SM 

Bipendlture..   U4.4M    1»,911    1S7.4S7  St4,8tt 

*  Commerce  ia  for  calendar,  flnanoe  for  fiscal 

yeara 

The  paramount  chief  is  Letsie.  The  gover- 
nor-general for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ad- 
ministers the  territory  (which  is  not,  hi>\\i'\ir, 
a  part  of  the  Union),  through  a  re«iileut- 
commissioner  (Sir  Herbert  Ceell  Sloky  in 
1912). 

BATHTUB  TILUSI.      fck>e  i'ausTS. 

BATTLESHIPS.  Gbeat  Britain.  The  four 
•hips  of  the  Orion  olaas  (Orton,  if onaroA, 
7Aiiiiderer,  Conqueror)  arv  now  in  eommimion. 
The  Orion,  the  first  completed,  rolled  so  i!i  -  f  ly 
in  a  lieavy  sea  that  her  bilge  keels  had  t  *  Im- 
enlarged.  She  developed  a  much  more  serious 
defect  in  common  with  the  Dreadnought  and 
all  the  single-maated  ships,  the  Aepfune,  ffer- 
cu!et,  Colositu,  Lion,  Monarch,  Thumhrer,  and 
Princess  Royal,  viz.,  the  heat  from  the  funnels 
made  the  fire-control  station  and  the  naviga- 
tion-brtdM  untenable.  The  neoeeiary  exten- 
sive (and  expensive)  alterationa  have  alreadj 
been  made  on  some  of  these  ships. 

Of  the  four  ships  of  the  King  Oeorge  V. 
class  (King  Oeorge  P.,  Centurion,  A  jam,  aad 
.iifdoeioiM),  the  flrat  two  having  been  eomf 
pleted,  the  Afam  and  AMdaeUm*  are  due  for 
completion  in  1013.  The  ships  are  fitted  with 
anti-rolling  tanks.  The  King  George  V.  ear* 
ries  a  single  pole-mast  and  a  signal  mast. 

Four  •bipo  of  the  Iron  Duke  class  (26,400 
tone;  Iron  Dvk«,  Martborough,  Delhi,  Benftoie) 
have  been  laid  down  this  year.  They  will  bo 
improved  Oeorge  V.'a,  and  the  first  British 
dreadnought  battleships  to  have  a  torpedo- 
defense  battery  of  6-ineh  guns.  The  d-inch 
guns  are,  for  the  noat  part,  placed  behind 
run  1.  The  class  will  be  further  stronpthened 
by  internal  subdivision  against  torpedo  attack; 
and  1^  internal  armor  over  the  vital  parta.  Oil 
fuel*  no  well  m  eoal,  ia  to  be  earriedl 

(M  the  four  battleehipa  of  the  1912  pri^ 
gramme,  the  Qu^rT^  I"li-;aheth  and  the  War- 
apite  have  been  laid  down,  and  the  Valiant  and 
the  Barham  ordered.  Each  of  these  ehipe  will 
onny  eight  16*iaeh  gune  in  four  turrets  on  fho 
centre-line,  and  sixteen  S-hteh  guns  in  a'  cen- 
tral casemate:  nisj)lnccmenl ,  27  0(10  ^  n^; 
speed,  26  itnots;  turbine  engines  to  develop  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000  horsepower.  They  will 
be  provided  with  funnel  ana  deck  protection 
against  aPHal  craft,  and  will  be  the  most 
costly  battlesbijis   }<•{  (Ir^;^':ii'(', 

OKR\fArrr.  There  are  five  ships  of  the  tur- 
bine-driven Kaiser  class:  Kaist^r,  Friedrich 
der  Oronne,  Kaiaerin,  Kdnig  Albert,  Prim  Re- 
gent Luitpold.  The  Kaitttr  and  the  Friedrich 
(Icr  Oros.sr  nro  in  commission:  the  other  three 
vill  be  completed  in  1013,  The  forward  turret 
and  tlie  two  after-ttirrets  are  on  tbe  eentre 
line.  No.  4  turret  beins  superposed  so  as  to 
fire  over  No.  5.  Turrets  Nos.  8  and  4  are  in 
bro.iilside,  but  en  ^helon.  It  is  understood 
this  this  is  now  the  standard  disposition. 

Unird  StatiS.  The  Wyoming  and  ArJkan- 
»as  are  now  in  eommisaion;  the  New  York, 
Texas.  Ifevada.  and  (Vklahnma  are  nnder  con- 
struction. Bids  for  the  Pennsyhnnia  will  be 
opened  on  February  IB,  1918.    £xclu8ive  of 
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Partleulan 


JtjnX  Georgt 
BiiUsh 


NumltM'  of  ilitpB  In  daw. 

Hal*  miut  .!7.  


1r 


lAld  down   ,  

utunchcd   

Completed   1  

UtngXh,  between  perpendiculars  

Length,  over  all  

Beam  , 

Maximum  beam  *.  , 

Maximum  draft   

Mean  draft  

Displacement.  In  tons  , 

Deste:ned  displacement.   In  tons  

Designed  horsepower   

Designed  speed,  by  knots  , 

Bpocd  on  trtaia.  by  knots.  

luxlmum  speed  on  Iqr  knota...., 

Armor,  belt  

"        above  belt  

"       battery   i- 

**       deck  '^g 

**       turret  guns...  

'*      torpedo  defenio  guna  


•.iff 
Jl 


•If 


Torpedo  tubes  

Weight  of  11-inch  Rh.ll  

Weight  of  12-lnch  tihell  

Weight  of  13.5-Inch  shell  le 

Weight  of  14-lnch  shell  fo 

Weight  of  broadside   ^ 

Weight  of  ahead  Ore  

Weight  of  astern  fire  < 

Weight  of  11-inch  gun  |  7 

W^elght  of  12-inch  fun  

Weight  of  13.5-inch  gun  fs 

Weight  ft  14-inoh  gun  

Motive  power  

Fuel   

Coal  capacity,  normal,  la  tons  

Cnal  ciipHctty,  maximum.  In  tons  

Complement,  ofllcera  and  men  

Total  oast,  la  dollars  

Cost  p«r  toa«  la  dollara  


V. 


Portsmouth 
Dock  Yard. 
Jan.    16.  1911 
Oct.    18.  li*ll 
Nov.   16,  1»12 
6&6 
6M 
I* 


Kaistr. 
German 
BnttlooUp 


Snperial  Yard, 

Kiel. 
October,  lf*o3 
March  2:',  u<il 
OetOlMr,  J!<)2 


Conte  di  Cc-.Ltr. 
Italian 


23.600 
Jl.WO 
21 


U 
9% 


li 

4 

10— 18.6-lnch 
16— 4-inch 


K-41-lae1i 


1.400 

iV.ooo* 

6,600 
6,600 
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Parsons 
Turbines 
Cool  and  oil 
900 
2,700 


».48»,<7S 
401 


6 

Spezia 
Dock  Yard. 
August   10.  1810 
August  10.  1»11 
Jaaoary,  I»14 
667 


»6K 


SMM 

21 

23.6 


IS 
9 

7.S 

.5" 


10— 12-lnch 
14—  «-inch 
S.4-tnch 


S— lt.S.lneh 


9.810 
i.SW 
7.84S 


ax 


Parsons 
Turbines 
Coal  and  oil 
1.000 
3.600 

••oe«*o« 

466 


It 


2t 

•oooeeeo 

S4.6M 
22 


to  4% 


1% 

13—  12-lnch 
2fr—  4.'Mnch 

14—  »-lnch 

S 

"*m6" 


11,950 
4.596 
4.6i>6 


Parfn)na 
Turbines 
Coal  and  oil 
1.000 
2,600 
999 

11,662.900 
B7B 


armor  and  armament,  the  limit  of  coat  aeC  by 

Conp;re88  in  the  naval  npropriation  fbill  of 
August  22,  1912,  is  $7,425,000.  Present  plans 
contemplate:  Length  on  dexigner's  waterliiie, 
600  fe«t;  length  over  aU,  008  feet;  breadth, 
97%  feet;  draft,  28  feet,  10  Inches;  dtoplaee- 
ment.  31.400  tnn»;  speed  on  four-hour  trial.  21 
knots;  armament,  twelve  14-inch  puns,  twenty- 
two  5  inch  guns,  four  submerged  torpedo 
tubes;  heavy  armor;  motive  power,  reciprocat* 
ing  Engines  or  tnrbine,  to  be  decided  when  Mda 

are  opern  i!;    to  burn  nil  exclusively. 

FKA.Ntt;.  Tlie  three  ships  of  the  Brctaone 
class  (Bretaffne,  iVoMnfe,  and  Lorraine)  wore 
laid  down  tbia  year.  Characteristics:  Dis- 
placement. 28,500  tono:  speed,  20  knots;  Par* 
sons  turbines  in  four  ^.t  iuiii,  nru-  group  to  a 
shaft;  four  torpe<lo  tul>ef..  18-incli;  Bullivant 
torpedo  nets:  armament,  ten  14..')-inch  guns  in 
Ave  centre-Hne  turrets,  twenty-two  5.5-inch 
ftam,  four  turret  guns  Are  aliead  and  four 
anfern,  and  all  ton  fire  abpani,  with  a  very 
wide  arc  of  train.  Two  shipn  are  to  be  laid 
down  in  May,  ini3.  Tlie  displacenMnt  BOW 
contemplated  i«  25,700,  tboueh  it  may  nlti- 
mately  be  inereased  to  27.000  tons,  to"  afford 
better  protection  tlian  that  of  the  Harts  and 
Bretagnea.  It  is  now  thniiErht  that  these  ships 
will  be  armed  with  twelve  14.5-inch  gtins  in 
three  centre-line  turrets.  The  nominal  speed 
will  bp  20  knots  under  enny  conditions,  and 
21    knofs   ;irr   to  lie  (•xeof>(]pd   on  trial. 

Japan.    The  battleship  Fu$o,  building  at 


Knre,  latmehed  March  11,  1912,  will  displace 

alutiit  30,000  tons;  lier  main  armament  is  not 
ktinwn.  It  is  given  as  ten  13.5-inch  guns,  and 
also  as  ten  15-inch  guns,  with  a  secondary  bat- 
tery of  sixteen  6-incn  guns.  Speed,  22)6  knot^ 
with  45,000  horsepower  turbines. 

Italy.  Tlje  Dante  Alighieri  is  now  in  com- 
mission. At  full  power  her  engines  wnrked  up 
to  35,000  horsepower  and  her  speed  on  a 
series  of  runs  over  the  measured  mile  gave  a 
mean  of  24.5  knots.  At  four-fifths  horsepower 
a  shaft  power  of  21,000  was  developed,  giving 
21  knots  speed.  For  political  reasons  it  wn< 
decided  to  make  the  Duilio  and  Doria  [\.\\\ 
down  in  1012)  aister  ships  to  the  Coooar.  it 
is  said  that  the  Morotfnt  and  Dandoh.  pro- 
jected, will  be  of  20,mi0  ton*.  4S.OnO  in.Jicatod 
horsepower,  25  knota  speed,  and  will  each  carry 
ten  14<ineh  w  16*lnen  gona  and  twent7*two 
6-inch  f^una. 

Apstrta.  The  Viribw  VniiU  la  the  firat  of 
the  four  «lnps  of  her  class  to  l)e  coniplftin!. 
Of  the  others,  the  Tcgetthoff  wa.««  launched  on 
Ifareh  21.  1012,  and  the  Prim  Eugcn  on  No- 
vember 90.  1012;  the  fourth,  not  yst  named, 
wfl*  laid  down  in  July.  1911. 

RiTRsiA.  The  RetxtAtopol,  Petropavlovi*l\  Pol- 
torn,  and  Oangut,  all  launched  in  1011,  are 
still  under  eonatntetion  in  St  Petershorir 
under  the  snpervision  of  Messrs.  ,Tohn  Brown 
and  Company.  Clydebank.  The  Emprror  Alea- 
andrr  III.,  Emprrss  Mnrir.  and  Catherine  11^ 
building  at  Nicolaieff  on  the  Black  Sea,  were 
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I'mbnt  Uniiit. 
Austrian 
BatUwhlp 


StoUUinMito 
Tecnloo.  Trte«te 

April.  1910 
Juae  24.  1911 
SdK.  26,  1»11 

""ii" 


J  can  Bart. 

French 
Battlestlip 

4 

Brest 
Dotk  Yard. 

Nov.  10,  lilO 
Sfpt.  22,  v.n\ 
August,  1913 


Wyoming. 
American 
Battleship 


Philadelphia 

Cramps 
Feb.   9.  1910 
May    25.  -11 
Oct..  1912 
&&4 
562 
9i%, 


Princess  Royal. 

British 
Battle  Cruiser 

S 

Vlcker*. 

Barrow. 
May  2.  1910 
August.  1910 
June»  1912 


16 

20.000 

20 
2LX 


29 'i 


23,U26 

'29,000 
20 


11 

7 


I 
11 


2.76;  1.9;  1.2 
10.« 


12— 12-inch 
12—  6-lnvh 
It—  S-loch 

4 


12-  12-tnih 
22— 5.5-lnch 


27.1'n 

2f;.  I 

28. 'WO 
2«.S 
21.223 
22.046 
11 

a 

12  (ot 

11.*— iV-Vn'ch 
21—  5-lnch 


-18-inch 

"m" 


2— 21-incli 


11,772 
5.932 
6.H2 


7,760 


10,2ijO 


M.2 


52 


Paraonn 
TiurblnM 

MO 

S.0<»0 
1.070 


Par.>;i>nH 
Turbirus 
Coal  ^intl  oil 
900 
2.7UO 
1.166 
12,042,220 
600 


Turbines 
COftl  and  oil 
1.650 
2.»00 
1.042 


laid  down  on  October  30,  1011.  Supposed  char- 
«fteriatic«:  Displacement.  22.500  tent;  do* 
siCTM-d  indicatiil  horst'iMMver.  25.000;  8pcc«l.  21 
kools;  armament,  twelve  12-inch  guos  and 
tvehe  6- inch  guns.  TImj  are  due  for  launch- 
iiR  in  1913. 

nuziL.  The  original  tnatn  arniBinmt  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  to  fijiv»«  hccii  Iwelv*-  14-iiich 
PJM,  all  on  the  centre  liue.  it  has  bi^^-ii  olli» 
daily  announced  that  this  plan  been 
duiBged,  and  that  ahe  will  have  fourteen  12- 
isrh  fDns  in  seven  eetttra<1{ne  turreta. 

.\ti.y.sns\.  The  Morenti  ;in<l  Rirndavia, 
due  for  euiupletiou  in  1912,  arc  still  under  con- 
itniction. 

BuTWH  Battle  Ckuisbbs.  The  position  of 
Utt  bsttte  emiser  with  referenee  to  the  t)att1e- 

»hip  I>  !»o.^t  shown  in  England.  Ti  l  l  I'Hl 
00  Bntioh  battleship  of  the  Drraihwught 
ttpc  was  pven  a  designed  speed  of  more  than 
21  knots.  The  /ro»  Duke  elaas,  laid  down  in 
1012.  will  malre  SS.o  knots.  The  designed  speed 

of  tkf-  ';tttl«-  tnii  '  r  h  is  risen  frorj  2-')  knots  in 
the  Indwnitiihh'  clax8  (r-if^lit  12-inch  guns. 
Wn  4-inch  gun-*)  to  2S  knots  in  the  Princess 
iti'val  class  (eight  13.5-inch,  sixteen  4-inch 
giTins).  England  will  therefore  soon  be  in  the 
position  of  six  years  ago,  when  the  fipwoat 
Uuleship,  tk«  Dreadnought,  was  as  fast  as  the 
tmoicd  ernieera,  the  Cre»ay  class,  completed 
■NK  four  or  five  rears  before  her.  As  the  bat* 
tle»hip«  of  the  1912-13  programme  are  to  main 
ti  kaot^  how  can  the  name  "hattle  oraiser," 


700 

2a.B 


28 
26.350 

Vo'.ooo' 

28 


MoHk*. 
Oerman 
Battle  Cruiaer 


Blohm   &  Voss 
Hamburg. 
April.  lt«09 
April.  1910 
March,  1912 
010 


Kong*^ 
Jspanwe 
SatlMcrulaer 

4 

Vlckers. 
Barrow.  • 
Jan.    17.  1911 
May.  1912 
Jul>'.  1913 


""ij" 

22.640 

W.ooo" 


24.7 
0% 


2 

9 


9*« 

29.70 
8 


24 

8 


8 — lS.6-lnoh 
16—  4-Inch 


2— 21-loch 


Ifc'l-iP* 


Inch 


4— l9.&-inch 
TOO 


704 
28.6 
02 

""27.5 
27.500 

oiooo" 

27 


10 
7 

2" 

8-^i4-lneii 
10—  6-lneh 


»— 21-lncii 


1.250 

lO^OOO' ' 
6,000 
2,600 

........ 

.■•*...• 
P;i  rsi  in.s 
Turbines 
Coal  aiKt  oil 
1.000 
3.500 

9.8iM',044" 
272 


7.600 
4,602 
6,080 
40 


I'ur.-iiiris 
Turbines 
Coal  and  oil 
1.000 
3,100 


10.494.899 
468 


1.700 
13,600 
6.800 
0,800 
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Parsons  or 
Curtis  Turbines 
Coal  and  oil 
1.000 
4,000 

12.166^250" 
442 


which  is  understood  to  connote  abnormal  speed, 
be  rightly  given  to  the  25-knot  Indomitablett 
TLe  British  battle  cruiser  Tirrer,  laid  down 
on  .Tunc  20,  1912,  ami  due  for  completion 
Marcli  31.  Iin4,  will  displace  30,0(10  ton.s  (esti- 
mated), develop  110,000  indicated  horsepower 
(estimated),  have  a  designed  speed  of  31  knotB» 
.in (I  be  nrroed  with  eight  big  guna  and  aixteen 
6-inch  puns. 

BAVAHIA.  Soe  LviKFOLb^  Eau.  Joseps 

WiLHELM. 

BAVARIAN  EXiECnOlfB.    See  GebkanT. 

BECHUANALAND  PROTECTOEATE.  A 

British  dependency  in  tla-  soiitli  of  Africa,  con- 
sidered admini»trativel\  us  :i  jjiirt  of  tlie  crown 
colony  of  British  Bechuanaland  until  the  an< 
nexatlon  of  that  eotonv  (November  15,  1895) 
to  the  (then)  Cape  'Colony.  Thereafter  the 
protectorate  was  udnnnistered  u.s  u  separate  ter- 
ritory by  a  resident-commissioner  (1912, 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  \V.  Panzers),  under  the  direction 
of  the  high  commissioner  for  South  -Africa, 
from  the  )icad(]u;irtfr8  at  Mafckin;;  iChik'  of 
Good  Hope  province).  The  area  is  est  i  ma  ted  at 
275.000  square  miles;  population  frttisii.<j 
1911).  126,350  (1692  whites).  The  chief  of 
the  Bamangwato  is  Khamn.  and  his  chief  town 
is  Serowe:  of  the  IlakvM  ■  i,  Scoiielc.  rosidinaf 
at  Molepolole;  of  the  Hany;\vakrtsi,  Guseit^^iwe. 
at  Kanye;  of  the  Bakhatla,  Lin  eh  we,  at  Mo- 
chudi;  of  the  Batawana.  Mathibe,  at  Lake 
N'gami;  of  the  Bamalete,  Baitlothe,  at  Ra* 
moutsa.  The  railway  from  Capetown  to  Rho- 
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(with  an  extension  beyond  the  Victoria 
Falla)  tniTeraea  the  protectorate.  Eatunated 
rerenoe  (1011-12),  £46,600;  estimated  expen- 
diture, £68^51.  The  annual  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  imperial  governmenL 

BEECHSB»  WiLus  JuDMK.  An  AoMrieaa 
theologian  and  educator,  died  May  8,  1012.  Ha 

waH  born  in  Hanipdj'n,  Oliio,  in  is:}8  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  18.58.  Ue 
studied  theology  at  the  .Auburn  Theological 
Scmtnaiyi  gradMating  in  1864.  In  the  aame 
jear  ho  wai  ordained  to  the  Pmbytorlan 
ministry.  He  vmi^^  pastor  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  in 
1864-U5.  In  tiu'  lattt-r  year  he  was  appointed 
proffSHor  of  moral  science  and  belles  lettres 
at  Knox  College*  which  chair  he  held  until 
IMO  when  ho  resigned  to  beeoine  paator  of  the 
First  (  Inirch  of  Christ  at  (lalesburp,  Illinois, 
and  reiiui irii'<l  here  until  1871.  In  that  year  ho 
was  apjiointed  profeasor  of  Hebrew  language 
end  literature  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  continued  in  this  position  until  1006. 
Tn  1002  he  was  Stone  lecturer  at  the  Charlos- 
ton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis 
in  1904.  He  wrote  several  works  on  theological 
subjects,  among  them  P^ropfcett  ami  tht  Premite 
(1905);  The  Tearhing  of  Je»wt  Concerning  the 
Future  Life  (1908)  ;  The  Dated  Kvcnts  of  the 
Old    Trstnment    (1007).      Ho    also  r()titribiiti-<l 

many  articles  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
reviews. 

van  mviv.  sss  itom. 

BEEB.    See  LiQroBS. 

BEEBNAEBT,  AuousTlE  Marie  Franqois. 
A  Belgian  public  official  and  philanthropist, 
die<!  October  6,  1912.  He  was  bom  at  Oatend 
in  1829.  He  studied  law  and  in  1858  began 
its  practice  in  nniHHels.  lie  noon  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  gift.H  as  a  speaker.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  in  1873  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Publie  Works  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Malou.  In  1884  when  the  latter  again 
took  office  Beernaert  became  minister  of  :>;j:ri- 
culture,  commerce,  and  art,  and  on  the  resigna- 
tl(m  of  Malon  a  few  aioottis  later  Hurn cded  him 
premier.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
f6remn«t  advocates  of  lnt»mationa1  arbitration 
and  uiis  probably  a  member  of  more  arbitral 
tribiinalH  than  any  otlier  man  of  hi«  time.  The 
reforms  in  the  Belgian  Congo  were  larfrely  due 
to  his  efforts.  He  waa  for  more  than  forty 
Tears  the  head  of  the  powerful  CStholic  party 
in  the  Belgian  Pnrlinmetit.  Tn  1000  he  was, 
with  M.  d'F^ntourm-llo.H  de  CotiHtant.  awanicd  the 
Nobel  pri7.e  for  peace.  Shortly  before  his  de-ith 
be  presided  over  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
gress at  Geneva. 

BEET  SUGAR.  Sse  Strias. 

BEHBENS,  SirnFKiED.  An  American  mnst- 
cian,  died  \oveml)er  5.  1912.  He  was  bom  in 
Hamburff.  flermany,  in  1830.  Tie  took  up  the 
atudy  of  the  piaiio  at  ten  years  of  age.  In 
18M  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  a  renn* 
tat  ion  n  performer  of  wonderful  promise. 
His  first  position  was  that  of  Instructor  In 
musir  it  !i  >>tinid  near  West  Point.  Tn  1867  he 
was  appointed  operatic  conductor  with  the  Stra- 
kosch-Ctottachalk  Patti  Opera  Company.  When 
still  but  24  Tears  of  age  he  was  selected  as  a 
conductor  of  the  Caroline  Blchltigs  English 
Opera  Company  and  continued  with  it  until 
that  organization  consolidated  with  the  Parepa 
Botft  Oonpuy.  When  the  Metropolitan  Oper» 


Company  at  Kew  York  decided  to  b^n  the 
production  of  grand  opera  in  Phibdelphia  at 

the  Old  Academy  of  Mu.-«ic.  Belireiis  was  selected 
as  manager  of  the  coui{»any  and  conductor.  lie 
had  a  profound  know  levli:e  of  niu--ical  subjects 
and  a  remarkable  memory  for  technical  and 
personal  matters  relating  to  muaielana. 

BELASCO,  David.    See  Dbama. 

BELGIAN  CONGO.   See  CoMOOi,  BiLOUir. 

BEiAZAH  xxsoamoH. 

TION8. 

BEMlAJr  HABBOB 

See  Docks  axd  Habbobs. 

BELGHTM.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
western  Kurope,  lying  betuLHO  France  and  the 
Netherlands  and  borderiug  on  the  >kOrth  Sea. 
The  capital  is  Brussels. 

Abea  and  FOPOLATIOS.  The  area  tad  popn* 
lation  by  provinces,  aeeordin!r  to  the  eenns 
taken  DCrember  31,  1010.  and  compared  with 
the  figures  for  1831,  with  the  number  of  in- 
habitants per  Mpiare  kikwMter  in  19U^  are  is 
follows: 


Sq.  kms.  1831  1910  Per  km. 

Antwerp                   2.832  849.942  968.677  UZ 

Brabant                     3.283  561.828  1.469.677  44S 

West    Flanders...  3.234  608.226  874.135  2:o 

Kast    Flanders....  3.000  742.973  1.120.335  373 

Halnaut                     3.722  613.179  1.232.867  IZ\ 

Ll^Se                        2.895  375.030  888.341  3  "7 

Llmbourr                 2.408  160.090  275,691  114 

Luxembourg   4.4lt  1«0,7€S  231.216  &2 

Namur   1.660  tl«,7«4  m.84«  M 

Total  BaMuni..».ttl*  1.788.114  7.4St.n4  W 
•  ll.STl  OQiiBro  miles. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910.  3.680.790 
were  males  and  3,712,004  were  females.  Tlie 
census  of  1900  returned  6.693.548  (8,324.834 
males  and  3.368,714  females)  ;  1880,  SjB20/iQ9i 
1850,  4,426.205.  Since  1856  the  popolatlCB 
shows  an  augmentation  of  0S.90  per  cenL.  a  de- 
velopment by  no  means  equal  throughout  the 
provinces,  as  shown  by  the  following  details: 
Antwerp,  122.0.'i  jwrceiit.;  Hrabant.  ',H).26:  West 
Flanders,  30.88;  East  Flanders,  44.10;  tUioaut, 
60.31;  Li^ge,  76JI8;  Limburg,  43.81;  Luxem> 
burg.  19.33;  Namur,  26.79.  In  the  table  below 
wili  be  seen  the  population  in  1900,  the  popu- 
lation in  1010,  the  augmentation  during  the 
decade  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
that  due  to  excess  of  immigration  over  emi- 
gration for  the  kingdom,  by  provinces  (+  = 
excess  of  inunigration,  —  =  excess  of  emigra* 
tion)i 


1910 

Antwerp    819.169 

Brabant   1.MS.BM 

West  Flanders.  M5.SS6 
Kast  Flandera.. 1.029.971 

Halnaut   1.142.954 

Ut'^KP    82fi,175 

I.lriiburft    240.796 

Luxemburg    219.210 

Mamur   346.512 

Tot.    Belgium.  fi.fi93.54«i 


1900 
968.677 
1.46»,C77 
fti.ISS 

1,120.335 
1.232.867 
888.341 
275.691 
231.215 
86S.846 


Kx.  EmlKra- 
P.lrtlis  tlon 
137.121  -1-12.397 

iu.m  •i-n.Tis 


106.fM 

130.091 
78,161 
60. .'•,37 
43.027 
19.596 
21.467 


— 39.7«: 

-t-  n.7r..' 

4-  1.629 

—  8.182 

—  7.591 

—  5.18S 


7.423.784    717.563    i  l':.f:73 


Population  (cen.sus  of  1010)  of  Antwerp, 
301.766  (with  suburbs.  398.2.55):  of  Bru^els, 
177.078  (720.347);  Ghent,  166.445  (210.428): 
Li»ge.  167.521  (242,857).  These  four  eities. 
with  flicir  environs,  contain  21.16  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  kingdom:  but  the  appear- 
ance of    vrbanizstion  **  induced      tbcw  llg^ 
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nrci  it  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  dependent 
eoauDunet  cover  areas  with  boundaries  widely 
Hparatad  from  the  urban  centres.  Within 
tken  confines  are  areas  devoted  to  agriculture. 

Some  of  the  more  iniportiint  urban  communes, 
with  their  population  (census  1910),  are: 
Mechlin,  59,142;  Hruges,  53,28d;  Borgerhout, 
49,333;  Verviers,  46,948;  Seraing,  4l,Uld;  Os- 
tend,  42^;  Louyain,  42,123;  Toumai,  30,982; 
Courtrai,  So.tlS'.t;  Alost,  35,125;  Saint-Nicolas. 
34,774;  Naniur,  32,302;  Berchem,  30,274; 
Cbarieroi,  28,177;  Hon*,  27,828j  Jumet,  27,900} 
Boolers,  25,020. 

Movement  of  the  population  191D:  176,413 
livinj.'  births,  165,576  lefirit'™ate  and  10,837  il- 
H'itimate;  8008  still-births,  709  illegitimate; 
S8.770  marriages:  1089  divorces;  112,820 
deaths,  58,605  males  and  54,221  females.  Of 
.the  deaths.  0141  were  due  to  tuberenloua  af- 
fections (7217  pulmonary);  10,602  to  ornnic 
diieaaes  of  the  heart,  10^65  to  senile  debuity; 
there  were  3525  violent  dc«th*  (1061  BUictdcSh— 
822  men,  229  women). 

EoccATioN.  In  1910  there  were  7525  primary 
lebools  (21,313  teachers  and  020,347  pupils), 
S4  primary  normal  schools  (4725  students), 
4722  schools  for  adults  (240,019  scholars),  3112 
infant  schools  (271,237  children).  University 
population:  Ghent,  1172;  Lifege,  2790;  BttUr 
mU,  1318;  Louvain,  2600— total.  7880. 

AmunwrvuK.  Under  cultivation  in  tlw 
kini^om  (a  previous  census,  1910  statistics 
aot  yet  bein^r  available),  2.007,514  hectares  (in- 
eludinp  721,938  fallow,  under  brush,  and  other- 
wite  irregularly  productive),  of  which  I.SIS," 
Ul  under  sown  crops  and  grasses,  and  07,419 
vader  orchards,  gardens,  vineyards,  etc  The 
foDowing  table  gives  areas  planted  to  main 
crops  in  1911  and  1912,  in  hectares;  the  pro- 
duction, in  quintals;  and  the  average  yield  per 
btetan  ia  1911$ 


Hectares  Quintals     Qs.  per 

1911  1912         1911           1912  ha. 

■Wheat       153.fN>0  166.600    3.978,000    4,158,600  26.0 

Kye          255.000  260.000    5,865,000    5,720.000  23.0 

barley        34,500  34,000    l.OOO.aOO       918,000  2'j.O 

Oata         24S.0)0    265.500    6.002.500    5,  no,   24.5 

Fkx  19.000     21.000    126,  boot  ... 

Basts  •      M.fOO  M,000  14.760.000  19.000.000  242.8 

TMsceo      4.€M  rtOO     100.000      100.000  26.0 

•Svfar  bMta.  tSsod;  flbre^  IM.800  qulntala. 


The  incessant  August  and  September  rains 
io  1912  affected  both  the  tobacco  and  the 
(«^-bcet  crops;  so  that,  while  the  yield  in 
wnght  wilt  not  be  materially  affected,  the 

qnatify  h:is  stifTcrctl.  The  niitunin  sowings 
were  benellted  by  a  warm,  sunny  October. 

Estimated  number  of  cattle  December  31, 
IMO,  1,856,833;  horses,  255,229;  swine,  1,116,* 
MOl 

ICljnxo  AKD  Metals.  Etc.  Number  of  quar- 
ries in  operation  in  1910.  1522.  with  35.711  em- 
ployees; value  of  products.  (56,418,720  francs. 
Coal  mines,  133  (143,701  emplovees)  ;  23,916,- 
S40  metric  tons,  Talued  at  348.877.000  franos 
<l4Ji9  francs  per  ton)  Value  of  iron  ore 
1 1110).  566.950  fr.;  blende.  139.B00  fr.:  galena, 
2C.450  fr.  Furnace  prrxluet^,  l,s.")2.090  metric 
Ions,  valued  at  120.101.000  fr. ;  manufactured 
iron.  299..50O  tons.  39,494.000  fr.-.  cast  steel  in- 
xote,  1,892,160  tons,  161,606,000  fr.;  worked 
itcel  ingots.  Moous  and  billets.  1.074.210  tons, 
!«.K34.000  fr.;  finished  Steel.  1.5.14,550  tons, 
i»2.22O.0OO  fr.;  sins  Ingots.  181.745  tons.  103.- 
HUM  fr.;  Irig-kad,  40,715  tons,  13,464,000 


fr. ;  silver  from  lead  2(^,655  kilos,  27,754,- 
000  fr. 

mills  numbered  (1000),  02;  produo< 
tion,  271,282  tons.  Sugar  refineries,  22;  pro* 
duct  ion,  114,538  tons.  Manufactured  tobacco, 
10,701  tons.  Breweries,  3349;  production,  1,- 
001,858  kilolitars.  Sistillsries,  180;  71j007 
(00°  G.  L.). 

OowncB.  The  table  below  gives  a  Hmtmt 
(in  inilliuns  of  francs)  of  the  trade  during  tlie 
labt  yeara  of  four  decades: 


1S80  1890  1900  1910 

Imports    (general)    2,710.4  3,189.2  3.B94.4  6,651.7 

(apeclal)    1.680.9  1.672.1  2,215.8  4.2C5.0 

Kxports    (general)    2,225.2  2.948.1  3,297.5  5.694.6 

(special)   1.216.7  1,437.0  1.922.9  3,4U7.4 


A  few  of  the  important  imports,  with  values 
in  thousands  of  franes  in  1910,  follow — cereals, 
etc  (582,006),  wool  and  woolens  (442,130), 
minerals  (197,462),  seeds  (171,178),  timber 
(150,494),  ootton,  etc.  (148,480),  flax,  etc 
(143,034),  raw  hides  (130,296),  Coal  (107,- 
478),  rough  diamonds  (98.447),  rc9in.«s,  etc. 
(96,301),  iron  ore,  etc.  •( 92,520) ,  machinery 
(80,458),  dyes,  etc.  (68,21.-}),  cotfee  (63,699), 
live  animals  (03,834).  Jilxports— wool,  yam 
and  mfrs.  (486,400).  iron  and  steel  (224,2iB7), 
machinery,  etc.  (180,762),  cereals  (163,170), 
raw  Uax  (121,130),  vegetable  libre,  yarn  and 
mfrs.  (113,439),  seeds  (111,509),  cut  diamonds 
(99,057),  zinc  (91,060),  raw  hides  (91,441),  . 
coal  (OMOO),  paints,  etc.  (85,087),  glass  and 
glassware  (84,tf0),  cotton  mfrs.  (78,478), 
resins,  etc.  (53,010),  manures  (50,277),  sugar 
(46.161),  live  animals  (42,647). 

France  furnished  imports  to  the  value 
(1010)  of  747.2  millions  of  francs  and  received 
exj)ort8  valued  at  669.1  millions;  Germany, 
670  1  and  881.4;  Great  Britain,  510.8  and 
457.8;  Russia,  364.1  and  07.0;  Netherlands, 
293.1  and  327.9;  Argentina,  278.1  and  128.6; 
United  States,  231.2  and  117.1.  During  the 
year  10,943  vessels,  of  15,101,171  tons  entered, 
and  10,920  of  15,074,061  tons,  cleared.  Mer- 
chant marine,  97  steamers  (184;201  tons)  and  4 
sailing  vessels  (3183  tons). 

Co-M-Mi.N  RATIONS.  Railways  in  operation, 
December  31,  1910,  by  the  state,  4330  kilo- 
meters (of  which  4072  are  state-owned);  by 
coTiiftaiiios.  349 — a  total  length  of  4679  kilo- 
meters throughout  the  kingdom.  In  view  of 
the  present  agitation  over  the  numbers  of  an- 
nual victims  of  raiiway  accidents  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of 
19.'?,069.662  passengers  carried  over  the  Belgian 
lines  during  1910,  the  total  number  of  persona 
killed  and  injured  was  1147,  of  whom  1(5.5  were 
suicides,  persons  walking  illegally  upon  the 
trades,  etc.  The  total  number  of  victims  from 
1835  to  the  end  nf  1910.  out  of  3,999.025.826 
persons  carried,  was  42,989,  of  whom  6037  were 
suicides,  etc. — an  average  of  10.75  aecidents  to 
one  million  passengers.  Of  the  persons  killed 
in  1010,  11  were  passengers  and  77  employea 
of  the  railways  (443  and  3238  from  1836- 
1910)  ;  of  those  injured,  350  were  passengers 
•niil  ."):?.",  employees  (7616  and  25.6.55).  The 
light  railways  in  fielgium  amounted  to  24.50 
miles  with  444  milsB  under  construction. 
Electrification  bad  pragrsssed  activelv  and  360 
miles  of  existlnir  line  were  so  worted.  while 
150  miles  of  thnt  under  construction  was  de- 
signed for  electric  operation.  The  Neckerpocl 
Station  at  Malines  ivas  being  Teoonstnietad 
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during   the  year.   Telegraph   Unee    (end  ol 
1910),  7582  kilonwterB;  wirei,  39,384  (not  in- 
cluding  semi-private   lines   along  waterwaji, 

etc.).    There  are  11  wireless  stations. 

Finance.  The  franc  (worth  Il>.3  cents),  ia 
the  unit  of  value.  The  table  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  below  Is  in  thonaandfl  ci  frsneB 
(1912  budget)! 


18S6      IMO       1909       1912  ^ 

Bmr.  ordliianr....89.m  494.1M  Mt.107  70t.8St* 

"  extraordinary  l.t04  1S0.10>   

Total  .91.078  541.779  799.919   

Bsn.   ordinary.... 85,614  479,056  634,450  708,081t 

•"^  extraurdln&ry  1,490     96,102  151.747   

Total   .97.104  974.198  786,197   


*  Direct  taxes,  79.196.000  francs:  customs.  57,- 
808.650;  excise,  81.139.900;  reKtstratlon,  77,253.000; 
revenue-earning  admlnlstratlonB,  371,925, iSO;  do- 
mains, dividends.  Interest,  etc.,  31,635,090;  re- 
payments, eic,  K,4C.s,:!24. 

f  Service  of  the  d»-bt.  198.711.930;  civil  list,  5,- 
479,090;  Justice.  30.G36.400;  foreign  aiTairs,  4.990,- 
846:  Interior,  7,792,915;  sciences  and  arts,  4u,679,- 
402;:  colonies,  1,262,700;  Industrj'  and  labor,  26,- 
794,217;  railways,  posts,  telegraphs.  255.728.463; 
war,  97,979.440;  fendarmerie.  10.979.499:  llnsnoei 
94(995,990:  agilcuTture  and  public  wormab  S0.149»- 
749;  repaynentib  etc,  2.999.009. 

Tlic  total  consolidated  debt  in  1835  was  06,- 
841.080  francs :  in  1H70.  «JS2,880.1114 ;  in  1900. 
2,050.8its.l.'.l  :  in  liUO,  :{.7().!.40:i.G!»:} ;  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  the  total  consolidated  debt  was  St* 
734.354,088. 

GovEBMiEXT.  The  kintf  is  the  executive,  as- 
sisted by  a  ministry  of  eight  members,  rfsponsi- 
ble  to  a  clianilxT  of  representatives  anil  ap- 
pointeil  by  tiie  king.  The  legislative  power  is 
exerci;«ed  conjointly  by  the  king  and  a  parUa< 
ment  made  up  of  two  houses — a  senate  and  an 
elective  chamber  of  representatives.  The 
reigning  sovereign  in  in  12  was  AHnTt,  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Philippe  of  Saxc-Coburg  and 
Gotlia,  born  1875.  Prince  Leopold  (l)Om 
19U1),  is  heir-apparent.  The  ministry,  m  oon- 
atitnted  November  12,  1912,  was  as  follows: 
Premier  and  minister  of  war,  Baron  dc  Broque- 
villc;  Justice,  H.  Carton  de  Wiart;  Foreign 
AlTairs,  J.  Davignon;  Interior,  Paul  lierryer; 
Science  and  Arts,  P.  Poullet;  Finance,  M. 
Levis;  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  G.  Helle- 
pute;  Industry  and  Labor,  Armand  Hubert; 
Kailwavs,  A.  van  de  Vyvere;  Marine,  Posts, 
and  Telegraphs,  M.  Segfacrs;  Colmiies«  J. 
Benkin. 

Armt.  Dnrinfr  1912  further  'prognm  was 

made  in  the  reortranization  of  the  army  on  a 
basis  of  personal  service  as  provided  by  the  law 
of  December  14.  1!)09,  which  provided  for  a 
strength  of  42,800  men  on  a  peace  basis  and 
180,000  on  a  war  footing,  tlie  annual  quota 
being  obtained  by  the  enlistment  of  one  son 
in  each  family.  In  1912  there  were  with  the 
colitis  :{r)4()  oiiiccrs  and  41.120  men  exclusive 
of  ulticiaU  and  gendarmes.  Progress  was  be- 
ing made  with  the  plans  for  the  fbrtifieation 
of  Antworp,  for  other  works,  and  for  an  avia- 
tion school.  The  oriranization  of  the  forces 
was  a»  follows:  Cavalry — 2  reirinients  of 
chasseurs,  2  of  guides,  and  4  of  lancers,  each 
eooaposed  of  4  active  <iquadrons  and  1  in  re- 
serve* and  also  the  mounted  troops  of  the 
gendarmerie,  numbering  about  1700  men.  Ar- 
tillery— I  I  ri^'udcJi  each  of  2  reffinients  of  G 
field  batteries  with  12  reserve  fleld  batteries 
and  ammunitiMi  columns  and  4  hone  batteries. 


Engineers — 1  regiment  of  3  battalions,  a  re* 
serve  battalion  and  6  companies  of  technical 

troops.  The  infantry  included  14  regiment}  of 
the  line  and  1  regiment  of  genadiera,  or- 
ganized into  4  battalions  of  4  companies  each, 
3  battlions  for  active  service  and  1  a  reserve 
battalton.  Tliere  were  further  a  regiment  of 
earahineers  of  0  battalions,  4  active  and  2  re- 
serve, and  8  regiments  of  chasseurs-A-pied.  It 
was  IxlicveJ  that  within  a  few  months  Belgiiun 
would  be  able  to  place  in  the  field  a  field  army 
of  about  800,000  men  without  oonnting  the 
territorial  armj, 

HiBionr 

National  DoBirSB.  Sharp  criticism  was  di- 
rected against  the  government  during  the  clos- 
ing months  of  1011  for  its  neglect  of  Belgian 
defenses.  The  suliject  was  much  discusstd  al- 
ter the  threatened  crisis  in  the  Franco-German 
negotiations  over  the  Moroccan  atfair  in  Sep- 
tember, It  was  pointSd  out  that  the  country 
was  utterly  unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  at 
that  time.  And  if  Germany,  as  might  h.ive 
happened,  had  thrown  her  forces  into  Belgium 
in  order  to  turn  the  danks  of  her  enemy,  there 
would  have  been  no  means  of  preventing  it  and 
Belgium  would  have  failed  completely  to  do  her 
share  in  maintaining  her  own  integritv.  Bel- 
gian neutrality  is  guaranteed  by  the*  other 
powers,  but  that  guarantee  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  she  will  put  forth  some  efforts 
on  her  own  behalf.  The  discussion  continued 
into  1912,  and  drew  out  many  vigorous  pro- 
tests from  leading  politicians'  of  all  groups 
and  from  military  authurities  against  thw  1t«g- 
lect  of  the  Belgian  frontiers.  In  the  eourse 
of  a  debate  in  the  Chamber,  members  of  the 
oppoaitioa  taxed  the  government  with  its  un pre- 
paredness. The  matters  brought  out  in  the  de- 
bate confirmed  the  critics  in  their  opinion  that 
Belgium  would  have  been  in  no  position  to  do 
her  part  had  matters  taken  a  diflerent  tnrn  in 
1911.  The  government  was  believed  h\  many  to 
lean  towards  Germany.  It  was  aidi^ed  Jf  a 
lack  of  patriotism  and  the  Fn  uch  .-peaking  ele- 
ment was  further  incensed  by  its  attempt  to 
make  the  Flemish  language  paramount  to 
French.  If  Be^ium  is  to  preserve  her  inde- 
pendence, she  must,  it  was  argued,  organize  her 
defenses.  "  N<  ither  the  improvident  nor  the 
pusillanimous  will  be  defended  by  any  one," 
said  a  prominent  speaker,  •  they  will  simpiv  be 

{laoed  under  somebody  else's  tutelage.  '  We 
ave  known  in  our  history  what  it  was  to  be 
under  the  tutelage  of  foreigners,  and  the  pain- 
ful rwol  lection  survives.  That  remembrance 
explains  the  profound  pief  and  resentment 
with  which  the  nation  realises  that  the  country 
was  not  prepared  to  defend  its  integrity  diirini; 
the  critical  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep^ 
tember  last  year."  M.  Vandervelde,  the  Social- 
iHt  leader,  figured  prominently  in  the  discussion 
and  took  the  same  general  position  as  to  the 
national  duty  of  a  Soeialiet  that  was  taken  by 
Herr  Bebel  in  Germany  the  yi^ar  bcfnro.  The 
latter  had  deelared  that  if  war  were  forced  on 
Germany  the  German  Socialists  would  fight  for 
their  country  like  other  Germans.  M.  Vander- 
velde said  that  if  Belfflnm  were  attadred  the 
Belgian  Socialists  would  fight  in  her  defense. 
He  declared  if  his  partv  came  into  power  it 
would  address  itself  to  this  t"^  ''''''"i  and  place 
the  defenses  of  Belgium  on  a  firm  basis. 
Eiaexioifs.  The  Clerical  party  whieh  has 
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been  in  power  for  twenty-eight  years  had  seen 
its  majority  cut  down  from  72  iu  ii>uO  to  six  in 
tbe  laiit  Parliament.  The  opposition  appeared 
to  be  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  as  tbe  elec- 
tioas  approached  was  hopeful  of  completely 
overthrowing  the  wpakmpJ  government.  To 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  lor  Socialii^ts 
and  Liberals  to  join  hands.  A  iSocialist-Liberal 
allianoe  was  formed  in  1911  looking  to  the  re- 
mtal  of  the  government's  policy  on  the  school 
question  and  to  the  reform  of  the  stifTraiii'.  The 
H'iiooi  question  vvuti  Uie  chief  is^suo  iu  the  (  Ac- 
tions, which  were  held  on  June  2.  1912.  Tlin 
Socialists  and  Liberals  were  strongly  opposed 
to  tte  government's  proposal  tiiat  the  church 
Khools  should  have  the  Kume  subsidies  as  the 
otberti.  The  Clericals,  on  tlie  other  hand,  ar- 
^•ued  for  the  public  siijjport  of  a  religious  edu- 
caiioD,  pointing  to  the  labor  troubies  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  outbreak  of  crime  in  France  as 
tbe  fruits  of  tbe  opposite  system.  The  result  of 
tbe  elections  was  an  unexpected  and  decisive 
vi(  tury  for  the  i-riiiuent,  f^iviiiy  the  Clcric;il.s 
a  new  lease  of  power  with  an  increaised  major- 
itft  The  Catholic  majority  in  the  Chamber 
WIS  ianMaed  irmn  aix  to  eighteen.  Partiai 
dcetions  to  the  Senate  on  June  4  indicated  also 
a  Catholic  majority.  The  constitution  of  par- 
ties in  the  new  Chamber  in  which  the  number 
of  seats  had  recently  been  increased  from  166 
to  IM,  wa«  as  follows:  Clerical,  101;  Liberals, 
4$;  Soeiatists,  38;  Christian  Democrats,  2. 
Vari{ais  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  outcome. 
It  was  ei^platned  in  part  by  the  fear  of 
tbe  Liberals  that  their  new  allies,  the  So- 
eisiists,  would  carry  them  too  far.  They  were 
with  them  in  their  attaelcs  on  the  Church,  but 
they  were  not  with  them  in  their  attacks  on 
property.  The  moderate  Liberals  were  natu- 
rally loath  to  arm  with  power  a  party  that 
eoaght  ultimately  the  nationalization  of  the 
mians  of  produetton.  They  agreed  with  the  So- 
rij!i«t<i  in  wishintr  to  aholi-^ii  tlie  system  of 
T'I'jral  %-otine.  In  Bel;rium  tliere  is  universal 
■jffr.i^re  for  citizens  over  tw euty-tive,  but  spe- 
cial qualifications  entitle  certain  classes  to  ad- 
ditional votes.  Certain  property  qualifications 
giire  the  citizen  one  additional  vote,  and  certain 
fdacational  qualifications  give  him  two  addi- 
tional vote*^.  It  was  eliietly  ouing  to  these  con- 
ditions that  tbe  Clerical  had  remained  so  long 
in  power,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
bri^g  in  a  measure  of  electoral  reform  to  their 
•wa  undoing.  It  was  therefore  only  by  a  So- 
cialist-Liberal alliance  that  iuch  a  measure 
could  be  carried.  Hut  many  of  the  Liberals  en- 
jqjred  the  advantage  of  the  plural  vote,  and  the 
■ore  moderate  among  them,  though  tbeoreti- 
eally  opposed  to  the  system,  hesitated  to  relln- 
Tii-h  tliis  advantage  which  misrht  be  very  use- 
lal  ai'iin't  the  Socialists  if  the  present  alli- 
aoe*  iliil  not  last.  Another  reason  as^si^'ned  for 
the  defeat  of  tbe  allied  parties  was  their  anti- 
dcdttl  teadilBKS.  See  also  Socxaubic 

Puks  of  the  Opposmoir.  Tbe  opposttlon 
fraapt.  who  h».fl  gained  steadily  on  their  rivals 
far  the  la^t  ten  vears  and  who  had  counted  on 
iB  ei«y  virtf>ry.  were  much  difcoiiraged  by  the 
r«ult«.  Not  onlv  were  the  Clericals  entrenehed 
in  power  for  six  yean,  but,  since  the  Liberals 
scuid  »ot  hope  to  ?fH*nre  a  majority  by  them- 
•^w*.  and  since  an  alliance  with  the  Social- 
irf..  r<yionTifled  to  the  advantage  of  their  adver- 
»ariesi,  there  seemed  little  hope  of  breaking  the 
power  of  the  Clericals  so  long  as  the  present 
(Isetsral  ^atcm  ewitinucd.   Th»  opposition 


therefore  set  out  to  secure  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  plural  voting.  tSoim  of 
the  Clericals  favored  this,  being  enthusiasts  lor 
universal  suffrane  including  votes  for  woUMn, 
but  party  discipline  seemed  Ulcely  to  prevent 
their  breaking  the  ranks.  As  to  woman  suf- 
frage, tlie  Liberals  were  strongly  oppu»ed  to  it 
an<l  tlie  Socialists,  though  in  favor  of  it,  decided 
in  their  party  congress  to  defer  the  question  for 
the  present.  The  principle,  '*one  man,  one 
\ote."  found  its  strong  support  amoii^^  ths 
kSocialists,  the  Liberals,  and  the  Labor 
party.  The  last-named  decided  upon  the  ex- 
treme measure  of  a  general  strike  to  force  the 
government  to  grant  constitutional  revision,  if 
it  did  not  of  it'^elf  take  that  act  ion  after  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  The  traUca  uaiouh  be- 
gan to  gather  lutnls  for  the  purpose.  -Many  of 
the  Liberals  declared  that  they  would  support 
such  a  strike  if  it  oooorred,  and  the  movement 
found  adherents  even  among  the  bourgeoisie. 
Parliament  opened  on  November  12,  and  M. 
kScliollaert  was  elected  president  of  the  (  iiamber. 
The  programme  of  the  ministry  comprised 
elaborate  plans  of  social  l^tslation  and  national 
defense,  including  old  age  pensions,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  improvement  in  technical 
training,  and  an  extension  of  the  compulsory 
milihiry  system.    A  ministry  of  marine  was 

C.Jl;tL.tllted« 

JS'isoiaBrutxiiACH  Fouxdatio.'?.  The  difficulty 
over  the  NIederfulIbach  Foundation,  which  had 
been  \ii  tlie  court-^  since  the  death  of  King  Leo- 
pold, entered  ou  a  new  phase  in  May,  when  the 
Coburg  government  tooK  Up  the  question.  A 
report  of  tbe  Coburg  government  denied  the  ju- 
riedietfon  of  Belgian  eourta  over  the  "Roun- 
dation,"  and  demanded  that  Belgium  should  re- 
store the  properties.  It  urged  the  government 
to  a])peal  to  the  Bundesrath,  to  negotiate  with 
tbe  Brussels  government  on  the  subject.  The 
Interest  of  Coburg  in  the  affair  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  would  derive  ft  revenue  from  the  taxes 
upon  the  foundation, 

BEXLOC,  iiii  AiBB.  See  Ijtibatcib,  EKd* 

I^H  AXD  AMEMCAX. 

'  BENEFACnONS.   See    GlVTS  ASV 

Qri"^T'^. 

BEXGAZI.    See  TRiin>u. 

BENSON,  E.  F.    Bee  LmaUTDBE,  Enouss 

ASD  AHEtaCJkJX. 

BENT,  SAsnnx.  Aarmm.  An  American  laww 

yer  and  author,  died  November  22.  191?  Tie 
was  born  iu  Boston  in  1841  and  graiittated 
from  Yale  College  in  1861.  After  ■studying 
law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  From 
1872  to  1874  he  waa  American  editor  of  the 
SwiR<^  (Geneva)  Times  and  Gallgnani's  (Paris) 
MesKvnfjer.  From  1878  to  188fi,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Xnnhun.  X.  H.  He  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bnstonian  Socie^ 
from  1890  to  18W  and  several  times  served  on 
the  Boston  School  Committee.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  historical  matters  and  wrote 
Famitiar  Short  Bapinpg  of  Ormt  Men  (1882); 
nhit>f  on  Lnnrjurrrrfi  (188S)$  and  Tfotea  fo  thv 
Gnhfni  Lrarv<J  (1 

BERCHTOLD,  Cor  nt  T.roi  om  See  Ars- 
TRIA-HUNGABT  and  TUBKET  AKS  THE  BAUCAIT 
PCOPLBS. 

BEREA  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Berea.  Ky.,  foiinde(?  in  18.5.'5. 
Tts  eliief  educational  woric  is  carried  on  among 
"  mountain  whites."  The  enrollment  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  in  the  autumn  of  1912  was  at 
follows:  Oollege,  96j  normal,  06;  oiodel  aeliool,  ^ 
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214;   academy,  233;  vocational  school,   117;  port  to  tiM  United  States.   Tlicn  jurc  M  rail- 

ioundation  acliool,  Ihe  larger  portion  ol  wajra. 

the  normal  school  studoits  were  ahsent  during 

the  fall  term  teachitip^  among  the  mountains.  ■- 

The  faculty  in  all  deiiartmuntr^  nuinbori-ti  about  ItOT  IMS         1909  1910 

ISA     Amnna  thp  new  Hnni)iiitin.'nt4  for  wire  l«POrtS   £410.596  £392,522  £  440,648  £517.074 

«».   Among  tne  new  apponuuitnis  ioriw^^  Biports    140,698     105.392     183.M4  I0fi.508 

those  01  Kev.  Charles  r.  Hubbard,  u,  D.,  pro-  Reveniip    67,638      57.068      68.921  78,593 

lessor  of  Latin  and  acan  of  the  ooIIms;  Pro*  Ebipendituie..  69.i7i'  ia.&se  oT.oys  6s,zrz 
feasor  Frank  E.  llouard,  Pli.  D.,  prXsor  of  Shrpping-   829.376     742.U68     850.816  e&8,31& 

education    in    the    normal    department;    and     .Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 
Frank  .Mont<j:omery,  M.  S.,  inslniclor  in  aninnil 

buebandry  and  investigator  in  mountain  agri-  Customs  revenue  (1910),  £64,999;  public 
culture.   There  u^ere  no  notoAvorthy  beriefactiona  governor,  Lieut-G*u  Sir 

r.H:ejved  during  the  j-ear.    Ihe  pr^^^  Kitcluner.  died   March  29.   1912.  and 

01  the  colleee  amount  to  *  1.040  oou  and  *he  in  g.^  MackwortU  Bulloca  was  ap- 

come  to  h^Oo.O  U.    There  are  «bout  27.000  ^ol-  f 

T'lJ^.^^^^^'^'n  fL"^**^**  BESSEMEE  PROCESS.    Poo  Mft.mxubot. 

eU  rroet,  m.  W.,  U.  u.  BETA.    See  Xav.u.  PitoiiKKSs,  Aviation. 

BEHGSON',  Hknri.   See  Phtlosotot.  bevekidqe,    AinKRx   J.   See  PUaXDEH* 

BEBJBEBJ.  Little  caila  attention  to  tho  Campaign  and  Indiana. 
fsot  that  beriberi  is  very  prevalent  in  New-  BIBLE  flOCIBTT,  AvmCAH.  An  orgnnl- 
foundland,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  IS  due  to  the  y,^^^•^^^^^  founded  in  ISin  for  the  encouragement 
fine  (overmilled)  white  flour.  Although  often  ^  ^i^^^  circulation  of  the  Holv  Scriptures 
complicated  by  wtarvation,  exposure,  and  without  note  or  comment.  The  ninety-seventh 
scurvy,  many  cases  are  clearly  of  the  neuritic  ^  aociety  was  a  successful  one.  Its 

^pe;  The  symptoms  vary  in  severity  from  y,^^  continually  titpattded  and  its  one  hin- 
numbness  and  tingling  of  the  legs  and  arms  Eunice  wan  a  lack  of  funds.  One  of  the  ninst 
(pariesthpsia)  to  night  blindness,  retention  of  important  developments  of  the  work  of  the  boci- 
urint",  sensory  and  motor  paralysis,  involvo-  ety  is  that  connected  witli  it.^  "  home  "  agencies, 
ment  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  a-dema,  and  Xfaeso  continued  without  interruption  in  1911- 
death.  Little  has  proved  clinically  that  such  ]2  trith  many  marks  of  success.  These  ogen' 
caspB  recover  on  a  diet  of  whole  wheat  flour,  gj^g  circulated  during  the  year  646.625  Scrip- 
and  his  tindings  reinforce  the  tnllled  Ties  the*  tares.  The  apcncy  among  'the  colored  people 
ory  of  the  causation  of  beriberi  in  the  Kaht.  „f  ^1,^  South  readied  tl>e  largeHt  circuhition 
But  he  shows  also  ttiat  it  is  not  any  particular  g^er  attained,  41^67  copies-  Other  agencies 
grain  that  is  at  fault,  but  the  veinovftl  of  the  are  the  Northwestern  Agency,  covering  the 
pericarp  in  milling.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wiscon- 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Psr  Esstern  gin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  >^rth  Dakota, 
Association  of  Tropical  Aledicinc  at  noTij:kong  and  South  Dakota;  the  South  Atlantic  Agency, 
beriberi  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  dis-  embracing  tlie  States  of  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
cussions.  The  views  of  American,  Bnglieh.  ginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
French,  and  Japanese  investi^tors  were  nearly  gia,  and  Florida;  the  Western  Agency,  em- 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  dietetic,  as  opposed  bracing  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colo- 
to  the  infi  <  tlnii-  rifnn  of  the  disease.  While  rado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  New 
rice  nolishings  or  an  extract  thereof  have  been  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  tl»e  Southwestern  Agency, 
founn  almost  a  speelflo  in  the  cure  of  the  mal-  embracing  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Loaia* 
adv,  numerous  attempts  to  isolate  the  activv  iana,  and  Arkansas;  tiie  Pacific  Agency, 
principle  were  unsuecessfal.  Chamberlain  and  including  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Vedder.  army  sanitarians  in  the  Philippines,  re-  Xcvada.  and  Washington;  and  the  Centrul 
ported  that  they  had  found  the  disease  com-  Agency,  including  within  its  field  the  States  of 
mon  in  nurslings,  the  children  of  mothera  aof*  Ohio,  Ketitucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
fering  from  beriberi.  The  symptMBS  rsMB*  nissippi.  The  "  foreign "  agencies  of  the  Aoci- 
bled  somewhat  those  cfbserved  in  adults,  and  ety  are  in  the  West  Indies.  Venezuela.  Mexico, 
began  with  vomiting  followed  after  a  few  days  Central  America.  Brazil.  Siani.  China,  .Tapan, 
by  great  restlessness,  sleeplessness*,  continual  Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  The  total  issues 
whining,  and  still  later  by  dyspntea,  rapid  at  home  and  abroad  during  tfta  year  were  3.09 1, - 
pulse  and  sdema  of  the  face  and  extremities.  201  volumes.  These  issues  consist  of  430,093 
Still  later  oliguria  and  aphonia  developed  in  Bibles,  670.728  Testsments,  and  2,690,375  por- 
many  cases.  To  rliese  infants  was  given  extract  tions  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  largest 
of  rice  polishing  in  2n-drop  dosea  every  two  distribution  made  in  any  year  of  the  history  of 
hours  while  awake.  Improvement  began  wlthitt  the  SOeie<^.  Of  the  total  issues.  I.R37.3M  voh 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  week  all  the  symp-  umes  were  Ts<?nc(I  from  the  Bible  TTottsp  in 
toms  disappeared  except  the  aphonia,  which  New  York,  and  1,S.53.S15  by  the  society's  agent* 
oft  II   'asted  for  two  months.  abroad.    Tho   tot.nl   issues   of  the  society  for 

BERLITf.   See  AncHTTfTTUBB.  ninety-six  years  of  its  existence  amount  to 

BEBMXTDA.  A  croup  of  islands  (about  J4,2rt,106  7«hnnes.  New  translations  of  the 
300)  h-ing  about  500  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  ^'"'P*"''!!.  ''"'^'"^^'^  ^^i^^f^ 
Hatteras.  Area,  about  19  sq.  miles;  population  of  the  Philippines.  This  translation  waa  of 
fWll  censusl,  1«,994  f18.80«  eotorea).  Ham-  the  ^ew  T.'^tament  The  society  also  copper, 
ilton  (the  capital  h.id  2627  inhahitants:  St.  sted  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
George'sf  1079.  During  the  year  ending  May,  etr  in  a  revision  of  the  Tsgrilog  New  Testa- 
1012.  about  20.000  tourists  entered  the  colony,  ment.  The  .\merirnn  Bible  Society  joined  with 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  area  is  unfit  for  the  .\merican  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
euttlvatlon.  The  ranaindor  Is  ntnised  for  the  in  bringing  out  the  Old  Testament  in  Panayan. 
produetfon  of  early  spring  tabla  erops,  for  «s>  There  were  other  translations  <n  portions  of 
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the  Scriptures  in  diiilccts  of  tlie  Philippine 
hlanda.  The  Book  of  Acts  was  brought  out 
in  Addition  to  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  as  the 
btyiiUiiQf   of    the   Kurdish    New  Testament. 

WM  sIbo  carried  on  in  Chineiie  und 
the  S\irin-.-.}  languages. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  since  1896  a  member  of 
the  boerd  of  managers,  and  for  the  laat  eight 

jears  a  vice-president  of  the  society,  was 
elected  its  president  to  succeed  Tbeophilus  A. 
Brouwer.  who  died  June  15,  1911.  The  prin- 
cipal receipts  of  the  society  in  1911-12  were 
as  follows:  From  individuals,  125,828;  from 
eharches,  $60,783;  from  auxiliarief*.  $13.7fin, 
making  a  total  of  $100,081.  The  receiptw  from 
IiK'nots  were  .•?224.70l,  and  the  income  from 
ttoala  and  available  investments  was  •'i;i21,184. 
The  society  received  from  the  sale  of  its  books 
$^Kfi2£,  The  total  receipts  available  for  cur- 
iMt  woric  amounted  to  $691,347.  The  total  ex- 
fcnditarea  for  the  year  amounted  to  $784»^M. 

nCTCLINa.   See  Ctcluso. 

BDBBEBSTEIN',  Babo.n  Adolf  Mabscualx 
V0>.  A  (Jirniiin  diplomat,  dii-d  Sejiti-niber  'Zl, 
1912.  lit)  was  born  in  Karlsruhe,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  in  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
tiM  Frankfurt  Gymnaaium  and  at  the  Univer- 
sttj  of  Heidelberg.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  and  up  to  the  retirement  of  Hinniarck 
in  IHOO  lii.i  career  was  unmarked  by  auy  un- 
usual oceurrenee.  In  1890  he  wa«  made  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  particular 
charge  of  tho  details  of  eommereiai  treaties. 
Duriiij  }iU  term  of  office  he  brouglit  about  many 
treaiifs  with  foreign  nations,  most  of  mhich, 
with  slight  modifications,  are  still  in  force. 
Be  was  appointed  Prussian  minister  of  state 
in  1894.  He  liad  already  gained  sneb  a  repu> 
tation  for  t-kill  and  diplomacy  Ifiat  in  ISHT  the 
emperor  in  recognition  of  hin  abilities  appointed 
him  ambasjiador  to  Turkey.  He  held  this  office 
for  more  than  thirteen  years  and  greatly  eU" 
ciianeed  hit  reptitation.  During  his  stay  io  Con- 
staatinnplc  hf  \\d<  fret|uently  called  to  Berlin 
for  conferences  with  the  enij)eror  in  regard  to 
nutters  which  had  to  do  not  only  with  Oer- 
ffian  policy  in  Turkey  but  with  the  general  for- 
<^  policy  of  the  country.  It  was  generally 
naderitood  that  hf  would  have  succeeded  Coimt 
vem  Bulow  as  imperial  cliancelior  bnt  for  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  Biebcrstein's  calibre  was 
n«eded  in  Constantinople  to  niaintain  the  domi* 
tation  of  Germany  in  Turkey.  As  tite  Tesutt 
of  his  skillful  diplomatic  '  mana?uvring  he 
gained  for  Germany  the  supremacy  in  Turkey 
once  held  by  Kngland.  Most  of  what  be  ac- 
cuapli«hed,  however,  was  undone  by  the  revo- 
Istion  of  tte  Young  Torin  and  tin  Tureo-ItaK 
iia  War. 

Von  BielxTstcin  is  paid  to  have  inspired  the 
emperor  to  write  the  telegram  of  sympathy  to 
Presideot  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  out- 
hieak  of  the  Boer  War.  It  was  said,  too,  that 
h^  wa»  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  pre  that  peace 
ietrlopments  at  The  Hague  should  not  take  a 
eoursf  that  might  embarrass  German  plans. 
I>uring  The  Hague  conference,  von  fiieberstein'a 
position  was  often  in  marked  opposition  to 
that  of  the  British  delrr  it  In  June,  1912, 
■s  was  made  German  ajtibassador  to  Great 
Sritiin.  At  that  time  his  reputation  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  German  dinlo* 
mat  His  transf<  r  was  heralded  as  proof  of 
Jss  German  decision  to  rhuTi^-i  its  foreign  pol- 
toward  Iwtb  England  and  iurkey. 


BIJAGOZ.   See  FoHTueuBSK  GonrEA. 

BILLIABDS.  The  billiard  performances  of 
UH2  WL-ro  disappointing  as  far  as  the  profes- 
.sional  matches  were  coiicirnej,  but  the  showing 
made  by  the  amateurs  was  excellent.  Among 
the  amateurs  the  player  who  stands  out  most 
prominently  Mnrticr,  the  winner  of  the  inter- 
national IH:2  Ijalk  line  tournament  lield  at 
Paris  from  March  21  to  April  3,  Mortier's 
grand  average  was  17.33,  his  best  single  aver- 
age 40,  and  his  highest  run  178.  The  oompari* 
son  of  these  figures  with  those  registered  by 
William  F.  Hoppe,  who  again  won  the  18.2 
balk  line  profe.H»ional  chaiupionship,  inter- 
esting. Hoppe's  grand  average  was  18.60,  his 
best  single  average  29  7-17,  and  his  highest 
nw  122.  Hoppe's  best  showing  during  the  year 
was  made  in  his  18.2  balk  line  match  with 
George  Sutton  in  February,  when  he  established 
an  average  of  29.45.  '  O.  C.  Morni^gstar 
made  the  record  run  of  the  year,  167  io  tho 
tournament  held  in  November.  Another  ama- 
teur deserving  of  mention  is  J.  F.  Poggenbnrg, 
who  ranked  next  to  Mortier  in  {HTformance 
figures.  Poggenburg  was  able  to  linish  not  bet- 
ter than  eighth  in  the  Paris  tournament,  but 
won  the  American  international  championship 
after  a  tie  with  Charles  P.  Conklin.  Poggen- 
burg's  best  grand  average  was  13.31,  hia  best 
ainglo  average  28.57,  and  liis  highest  run  149. 

In  the  American  amateur  chapionships  Hor* 
ris  J>.  Brown  was  the  vietor,  with  an  average 
of  12.12  and  a  high  run  of  88.  The  entries  in 
this  tournament  included  Percy  C<illins,  Poggen- 
bnrg, Conklin,  J.  Mayer,  Dr.'  W.  G.  Douglas, 
and  Dr.  W.  E.  Uffenheimer.  The  class  B  cham- 
pionship was  as^n  won  by  George  P.  B.  Clarke 
and  the  class  O  championship  by  Clyde  B. 
Terry.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the"  three- 
cushion  game  has  led  the  amateurs  to  arrange 
a  championship  tournament  this  year  (1913). 
In  tlie  professional  three-cushion  matches  of 
1912  Alfred  de  Oro  lost  his  championship  title 
to  John  W.  Carney,  wlio  in  turn  bowed  to  the 
prowess  of  J<din  D.  Horgan.  De  Oro,  after 
losing  his  title  as  champion  in  pool,  now  known 
a^  pocket  billards,  to  Edward  Kalph  in  Aprils 
regaine<l  it  by  defeating  Ralph  in  November. 
An  amateur  totirnament  -Ah')  was  held,  whisll 
was  won  by  Arthur  B.  Hynian. 

BINOHAK,  Hexbt  Harrisox.  A  member  of 
CoQgress  from  Pennsylvania,  died  ^larch  23, 
Wl£  He  was  born  in'Philadelphia  in  1R41  and 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  lSt(2.  He 
studied  law  for  a  short  time,  but  deferred  this 
to  enlist  in  the  Federal  army  as  lieutenant  in 
in  the  140th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  f!c  wa» 
three  timw  wounded  in  action.  In  iSfif.  i\e  was 
mustered  out  of  service  after  having  l>ecn 
brev«tt«d  for  distinguished  gallantry  major, 
lieutenant-crdonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  received  a  medal  of  honor  for  special 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1867  he 
^Mis  uj.pointed  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and 
resigned  in  1872  to  become  clerk  of  courts,  to 
which  office  he  had  been  elected  bv  the  people* 
and  was  reelected  in  1876.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  politics  and  was  a  delegate  at 
nearly  all  tlie  Hepubliean  national  conventions 
from  1870  to  1904.  He  was  elected  to  the  46th 
Congress  and  was  reelected  to  sueoessive  Oon- 
gresasSb  including  the  62d.  Hin  term  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Represenfativea  exceeded  that 
of  any  utlier  member  and  he  was  popularly 
known  as  "  the  father  of  the  House." 
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SIOOBAPHY.  See  Fbench  Literature, 
Oekmax  Litkratvrk,  and  Literatlkk,  Etigliah 

and  .1 '  I' 

£IOIiOaiCAI<  CH£MISX&Y,  8«e  G^mc* 

ISIBT. 

BIOLOGY.  For  morphology  of  animals  see 
ZoiiLMT}  of  plants,  see  Botanx.  See  also 
EmouoLOOT,  Fish  akd  Fishkkies,  and  Obxi- 

Tlf(Jl-OfiY. 

ilEBEJDiTY.  The  year  1912  was  marked  by  no 
atrikingly  new  mstboda  of  attack  on  biologieal 

problems  such  as  those  of  a  decade  or  more 
ago,  when  the  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  law 
started  an  immense  amount  of  work  mi  Iiered- 
ity  and  allied  subjects.  (See  \K\a  JiooK  for 
1907.)  There  was,  however,  no  decrease  in  the 
interest  in  these  subjects,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  large  number  of  publications  dealing  with 
Hull).  Most  writers  have  apparf-ritly  accepted 
the  doctrine  o£  unit  characters,  which  may  in 
inberitanoe  be  separated  and  recomhined  as  if 
tbey  wen  aepante  entities,  though  a  few  have 
protested  against  ibis  assoroption  as  contrary 
10  fact.  If  tlie  ofTspri'lu'  ■  f  -i  cross  exhibit  a 
blending  rather  than  a  ^t^lcctiou  of  one  or  the 
other  of  opposed  characters,  it  would  seem 
S8  if  the  hypothesis  should  be  modified.  Pre* 
cisely  this  blending  is  elainied  by  Cunningham, 
who  in  cx|X'riniinf s  on  crosses  between  the 
silky  and  the  jungle  fowl  got  results  which 
leti  him  to  doubt  if  recessive  characters  de- 
rived from  crosses  are  ever  pure,  as  tbey  should 
be  if  the  Mendetian  assumption  is  accurate. 
Cunninghiuii  (IiiTiks  that  the  Mcndelians  are  too 
anxious  to  discover,  or  invviit,  factors  whose 
segregation  would  agree  witli  the  observed  re- 
sults, and  suggested  the  desirability  of  re- 
seareb  in  the  investigation  of  the  divlsibnity 
of  "  real  "  characters.  Morgan,  continuing  his 
work  on  fruit  Hies,  found  new  illustrations  of 
sex  limited  inheritance  (sec  Yv^kh  Book  for 
1911),  while  Strong,  in  breeding  ring  doves, 
found  that  blond  males  and  white  females  gave 
blond  hybrids  whicli  w.ic  mostly  male,  while 
the  offspring  of  tht;  reciprocal  cross  gave  blond 
and  white  in  about  (Vjiial  numbers,  indicatinir 
that  white  is  a  sex  limited  character.  Strong 
thought  that  the  male  la  hetermsygous  for  sex, 
while  the  fema^p  is  homozytrniis.  Dnvpnpnrt, 
reviewing  the  results  obtaincil  by  c\]i<'riini'nta! 
breeders,  on  the  one  haii<l,  and  by  stiKicnts  of 
centrosomes  on  the  other,  in  the  inatter  of  sex 
limited  Inheritanee,  eoncludcd  that  these  eon* 
verjrinjf  linfR  nf  attack  (Tf^monstratc  rcstiU« 
which  "  coiihtitutc  one  of  the  ;^'rcatcst  mlTanccri 
made  in  biology  during  the  present  de<a(lc,  if 
not  in  the  history  of  science."  Davenport 
found  his  results  so  nearly  in  agreement  with 
tho.Me  obtained  by  other  workers  that  he  was 
able  to  state  as  definite  laws:  (1)  The  male 
carries  two  sex  cliromosonu's  and  the  female 
one;  (2)  determiners  for  secondary  sex  char- 
acters arc  centred  ill  the  sex  ehromoeomes*, 
(.'!)  aside  from  secondary  sex  charnctcrH  whnqf 
determiners  are  located  in  the  sc.n;  chr*)tiioHunies 
are  others  who>c  i!t  \ clopment  is  especially  in- 
fluenced or  modified,  probably  by  secretions  of 
the  sex  glands.  Pearl,  in  a  lengthy  paper  on 
the  inhr-ritancp  of  fecundity  in  the  domeBtic 
fowl,  slated  that  fccundit)  in  this  animal  is 
inherited  strictly  in  accordance  with  Mendelian 
laws,  aod  that  individual  variations  in  fecund- 
ity depend  upon  two  separately  inherited  phT< 
hlolopieal  factors,  L,  and  I-;,  hiph  fecundity 
appearing  uniy  when  both  are  present  in  the 


mrw  individual.  One  factor,  L„  is  sex  liraitt-i! 
iu  that  it  does  not  appear  in  any  gamete  wbicii 
carries  the  female  sex  determiner.  In  deter* 
mining  fecundity,  the  male  is  as  important  as 
the  female,  so  that  mere  selection  of  females 
alone  wuiiIJ  never  lead  to  a  racial  increase  in 
fecundity.  Pearl  suggested  further  that  the 
diminishing  birth  rate  in  man  might  conceiv- 
ably be  explained  on  tbe  assumption  of  the 
lose  of  one  or  more  of  the  genes  upon  tbe 
prcsenct.'  of  whicli  liif,'h  fccundLty  dt-jtendrt.  Jor- 
dun,  dlscll^siug  Ituiuuit  iii  Tedity,  gave  reasons 
for  Ixlieving  that  lef t-haudedneSB,  •  tenden^ 
to  tuberculosis,  and  nephritis  are  probably  in- 
herited according  to  Mendel'a  laws.  A  for^ 
ther  auggt'iition  made  by  Jordan  was  that  pos- 
sibly finger  pi  inl  patt«i  nb  might  be  inherited 
in  the  same  fashion,  which,  if  true,  would  be  of 
importance  in  deciding  questions  of  disputed 
parentage. 

While  perhaps  the  majority  of  workers  be- 
lieve that  whatever  be  the  material  carrier  of 
heredity  qualities,  they  are  situated  in  the 
chromatin  of  the  sex  cells,  others  have  objected 
that  in  the  spermatozoon  the  niiddie  piece 
carryijig  the  centrosome  enters  during  fertiliza- 
tion and  may  contain  some  of  this  heredity 
material.  In  a  series  of  remarkable  expert' 
ments  Lillie  was  able,  usinp  the  centrifuge,  to 
remove  any  part  or  all  ct  tlie  middle  piece 
ot  the  spermatozoon  of  an  annelid  .\tms,  dur- 
ing the  act  of  fertilization,  while  the  bead  con- 
tinued to  enter  the  egg  and  produoed  a  per- 
fectly normal  sperm  pronucleu.s  with  a  nnriual 
centrosome.  Since  the  bend  of  the  spermato- 
zoon ia  practically  nothing'  but  chromatin,  and 
since  iu  these  cases  only  the  head  entered,  yet 
produoed  perfectly  normal  division,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  head  is  really  the  important 
portion  of  the  spermatozoon.  'Ihat  a  centre- 
mnm  appeared  iu  connection  with  this  nucKue, 
though  normally  coming  in  with  the  middle 
piece,  indieatea  that  the  centrosome  Is  not  a 
permanent  organ,  but  is  formed  anew  at  onrh 
division  by  some  forces  at  work  in  tiie  e;:;;. 
\\ilson,  writinj;  from  t!ie  jioint  of  view  ot  tiu" 
cytologist,  took  a  strong  position  ct»ncerning 
the  reality  of  unit  characters.  The  existence 
of  such  characters,  which  may  be  independently 
combined,  disassociated,  and  recombined,  he  re- 
franled  as  delinitely  proved.  'Jhe«e  unit  char- 
acters are  dependent  Uf>ou  separate  material 
bodies  or  aubatanees,  and  these  substances  are 
the  obromOBOmst.  A  unit  character  may  be 
due  to  the  «)Operation  of  several  unit  factors, 
and  different  unii  characters  appear  as  unit 
factors  are  adticd  to,  or  subtracted  from,  a 
given  combination  in  the  zygote.  Ihese  unit 
factors  play  their  specific  Vole  only  as  they 
form  part  of  a  still  more  general  apparatus  of 
ontogenetic  reaction  that  is  constituted  by  the 
organism  us  a  whole.  Thus  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  of  cbaraetera  as  borne  bv  "deter- 
miners." Tb^  appear  u  rsepemee  of  the  ger- 
minal organisation  operating  as  a  unit  sys- 
tem. Wilson  compared  the  results  of  combin- 
ing these  factors  with  the  action  of  u  chemist 
in  altering  the  quality  of  a  protein  by  addi- 
tion, aubtraction,  or  mibetitution  of  one  or 
more  side  ehalns.  Wllaon  thought  that  the 
chromosomes  furnish  a  material  baaia  for  car- 
riers of  these  factors. 

EvoBiiios.  Much  work  was  done  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  cuirorir  prnhlcms  durinp:  the 
year,  though  espeviaiiy   from   th«:  sociologicai 
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point  of  view  it  was  urged  that  environment 
ruther  tlian  heredity  is  responsible  for  human 
character,  Ihu.s  coiiiimiin<;  the  old  controversy 
of  Eugenicii  versus  Kullicnics.  Daveoporty 
Oold  Spring  Harbor,  in  addition  to  nis  mm 
investigation,  has  for  the  last  two  summers 
eooducted  a  training  course  in  methoda  of  eu* 
genie  iuveatigatioii  at  the  Ijiology  laboratory 
of  the  Brooklyn  int^titute.  The  tirat  interna- 
tional eugenics  congress  was  heiu  in  London 
from  July  24tb  to  July  30th,  with  Leonard 
Darwin  as  president.    See  Eugemcs. 

MtTTATio.N.  As  was  stated  in  the  Yeas 
Book  lor  1911,  Davis  believed  that  (EMthera 
Umardtima,  which  furnished  most  of  the  evi- 
dence on  %vlii:>li  -K'  Vrics  bafnd  his  mutation 
iiypothesis,  i.s  leally  a  hybrid,  and  the  mutants 
appearing  in  its  cullure!*  are  really  the  n-aji- 
peirsoco  of  component  species.  In  1912  Davis 
foUished  later  results  of  Ills  «q)eriments  which 
seemed  to  itidirato  that  by  combininjj  fF.  bi- 
tnnii  ami  UJ.  gmndiflora  he  waa  able  to  pro- 
duce furms  taxonomically  belonging;  to  (K. 
hmarckiawi.  If  this  be  true,  de  Vries's  mu- 
tattts  sre  really  variaitts  due  to  the  mixing  of 
different  protoplasm,  and  CE.  lamankiana  is 
really  hcltrozyguus  ratlu'r  than  homozyffous. 
()ri  the  other  hand,  Swarczewsky.  comparing 
the  mutations  of  various  species  of  (Enothera, 
conehided  that  (B.  bienniB  exhibits  mutations 
srmil.ir  to  those  of  (E.  I'lmarckiana,  indicating 
tijjl  the  mutatiuijsi  of  the  latter  are  older  than 
the  species  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  arising 
from  a  splitting  of  hybrids.  Osborii,  from  the 
itsadpoint  of  the  paleontologist,  declared 
against  the  idea  that  wpt'cics  ordinarily  arise 
through  mutation,  and  stated  that  all  ab30- 
luttly  new  characters  which  we  have  traced  to 
their  b^nnings  in  fossil  manimaU  arise  grad- 
aslly  and  eontinuously.  Di<«continuity  in  in- 
kritance.  which  is  what  is  observed'  by  the 
Berphologist,  does  not  prove  discontinuity  in 
orijnn.  and  all  paleontological  evidence  14 
against   the   latter  assumption. 

Seuctmkc.  Davenport  ({neatknied  whether 
in  evolution  advance  can  ever  be  made  by  per- 
sonal selection,  and  decided  that  this  must  still 
remain  an  open  question.  Swamping  by  inter- 
eroaiing,  be  declared,  occurs  very  rarely,  if  at 
all  A  new  eharaetcr  depending  on  many  deter> 
»-nrT=  may  appear,  but  no  true  hh n  l  occurs, 
iE«l  iW  original  characters  may  a;ja;ii  segre- 
gate. Castle,  however,  thought  that  in  some 
diaracters,  aa  coat  color  in  rats,  it  is  possible 
in  permanently  modify  the  character  by  selee* 
tion  in  each  generation.  As  a  result  of  this 
«*l«tiun  the  mean  shifts  in  each  generation 
thos  opposed  to  the  pure  line  concept.  Ale.x- 
uder  Qrabam  Bell  reported  that  in  his  floclc 
•f  sbeep  in  ^ora  fieotia  he  had  been  able  by 
teleetion  to  prod-ir-,--  n  rrspf  of  six-nippled  ?heep 
ht  frWch  there  vwi-.  u  iiiarked  tendency  toward 
t' f  "  r'  dnctinn  of  twins. 

IXHKBITA^iCE     or      ACQUIRED  CHABACnBS. 

Pribram  in  an   article,  "Die  Umwelt  des 

Keimplasma-i."  stated  that  the  question  ns  to 
whether  characters  appearing  in  response  to 
wrirauDental  changes  will  appcor  in  their  ofT- 
iFlBf  under  similar  conditions,  must  now  be 
■asvmd  fn  the  attrmatire,  and  as  to  the 
method  of  this  transference  there  are  three 
pouibilities:  (1)  New  characters  may  arise 
faeeanae  of  germhml  vnrtetion;  (2)  they  may 
arise  flmt  in  the  soma  and  by  be  impreased 
«  ibe  germ  plasm;  (3)  both  Mima  and  germ 


plasm  may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  the 
same  external  stimulus.  To  decide  this  que«- 
tion  Przibram  proposed  a  cooperative  ir  |  lii  v 
as  to  how  far  external  agenciea  cuuid  directly 
affect  germ  plasm.  That  is,  how  far  can 
light,  heat,  etc.,  penetrate  the  body  and  act 
directly  on  the  germ  plasm?  Secerov,  working 
with  salamanders,  found  that  photographic 
paper  enclosed  in  a  tube  and  put  in  the  body 
of  a  salamander  in  the  position  occupied  by 
the  »ex  organs  would,  if  the  animal  was  ex- 
poiied  to  light,  be  affected  by  the  light  rays. 
Congdon  determined  the  recta!  tenipeiatiue  of 
rats  and  found  certain  variations  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  reached  no  definite  oon- 
chir^ions  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  sex  organs 
varying  in  temperature.  This  would  seem  more 
probable  in  tlic  male  than  in  the  female,  aS 
the  male  organs  are  mure  exposed. 

Sex  Oetbbmination.  The  most  important 
theories  concerning  the  determination  of  aex 
arc  on  tht>  one  hand,  those  that  regard  seat 
as  determined  by  the  environment  of  the  de- 
veloping embryo,  and  on  the  other  hand  those 
that  consider  sex  is  determined  not  later  than 
the  time  of  the  fertilization  of  the  egg,  prob* 
ably  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  ehromoaome 
or  combination  of  chromosomes.  Guyer  (see 
Ykab  Book  for  li^lO)  thought  he  had  found  an 
accessory  chromosome  in  tbo  spermatogenesia 
of  man,  indicating  a  chromosomal  determina* 
tion  in  the  human  species.  Gutherz,  in  1912, 
studying  similar  material,  was  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  an  accessory  chromosome,  so  that 
the  question  as  to  determination  of  acjc  in  man 
must  he  regarded  as  still  an  opm  one.  Miaa 
King,  continuing  experiments  on  the  question 
of  sex  deti  1  n.iriiiliMti  in  ampliibians,  treated 
the  eggs  of  toada  with  hypertonic  solutioJis  of 
sugar  and  salt.  The  proportion  of  females  de- 
veloping from  these  em  was  slightly  greater 
than  !n  the  control,  Indieatlng  that  perhaps 
the  egg  may  be  heterozyous  in  regard  to  sex. 
Extraction  of  water  alw>  tended  U>  produce  a 
larger  proportion  of  females.  Miss  King  con- 
eluded  from  her  resulta  that  in  tbe  toad  there 
is  no  evidence  for  a  ehromosomal  control  of 
se.v.  In  earlier  years  GeofTrey  Smith  had  dis- 
covered that  crabs  infested  with  a  parasitic 
eruataasMi,  SaccuUna,  would  change  their  sec- 
ondary sex  characten  from  aiale  to  female. 
Smith  continued  these  ohserrations  In  1912,  and 
his  results  indicated  tliat  the  roots  of  the 
parasite  elaborate  from  tlie  blood  of  the  host 
a  pigmented  yolk  substance  similar  in  mntf 
way  to  the  yollL  material  formed  by  tbe  oivmry 
when  ripening.  Thus  the  parasite  prodvees 
clianges  vy  acting  in  exactly  the  same  fashion 
as  does  the  developing  ovary.  Kiddle  reportt-d 
that  C.  O.  W  hitman  had  been  able  to  control 
sex  and  color  in  pigeona.  He  used  light  and 
dsrk  colored  birds  as  respeetive  parents,  and 
removed  eg- -  .i  -  f  i-t  as  laid  to  other  birds, 
thus  forcing  them  to  their  maximum  egg  pro- 
duction. All  of  first  several  pairs  of  egga 
produced  dark  male  hybrids.  All  of  last  aev- 
eral  pairs  produced  light  female  hybrids.  Tn 
between  is  a  period  in  which  lie  was  not  able 
to  predict  the  result  of  any  crossing.  Whit- 
man did  not  use  Mendelian  phraseology,  hnt 
stated  in  such  terms,  one  may  say  that  he  was 
able  to  shift,  control,  or  determine,  experi- 
mentally, the  dominance  of  sex  and  color. 

The  whole  literature  of  the  subjeet  of  sex 
detennination  wm  nviewid  by  Bef tw^  in 
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BiologUches  Centralblali.  Uertwig  apparently 
eoneluded  that  there  are  male  and  female  pro- 

ducirip  spermatozoa,  and  tliat  the  chromnsomps 
may  liave  a  deteimiiif,'  actiuii,  but  considert'd 
that  tliesc;  may  be  motlilied  or  destroyed  in 
tbeir  action  by  environmental  conditions. 

ViTauBM  AND  Mechanism.  Scbifer,  as 
president  of  the  Britisit  A  sftciation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  iL  ita  meeting  in  Bel- 
fust,  discuased  in  a  part  of  liis  presidential  ad- 
dress tiie  question  as  to  the  origin  of  life  from 
nmiHliving,  and  apparently  regarded  it  ae  not 
inipousible  that  such  a  process  may  be  even- 
tually carried  on  expenmentally.  thougli  his 
assertions  were  too  guarded  and  conservative 
to  warrant  the  interpretation  given  tbein  ia 
the  publle  preao.  SeUlfer  evidently  eomidered 
it  possible  that  a  process  of  origin  of  new  living 
matter  may  be  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
though  if  it  is  going  on  at  all  it  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  taking  place  on  land  as  in  the  sea. 
The  geologist  would  havo  no  evidence  of  this 
process,  nor  is  it  prnhnMc  th;;t  *"ii>  inieroficopist 
would  be  able  to  see  tlie  orgaair^niH  that  arofW' 
in  this  way.  I'nder  the  title  "  The  Mechanis- 
tic Conception  of  Life,"  Loeb  published  in  1912 
a  collection  of  essays  relating  to  his  thesis  that 
life  is  really  u  chemical  and  physical  privv^'i 
and  Itiat  we  may  hope  to  eventuallv  explain 
it  in  cliemical  and  physical  terms.  \\c  must, 
he  said,  either  produce  living  matter  artifi- 
cially «r  wa  must  find  the  reason  why  it  ia 
impossible. 

Loeb  thinks  that  activation  of  the  epg  by 
the  spermatozoon  is  now  {)ractir  1 1  h.  n  lm  :  to 
a  physico-chemical  process,  the  sperm  starting 
the  to  develop  by  accelerating  the  oxida- 
tions. The  life  of  the  individual  begin.s,  there- 
fore, when  the  oxidations  in  the  egg  are  accel- 
erated. Death  follows  if  the  oxidations  cease. 
He  resolves  all  animal  activities  into  tropisms, 
and  maintains  that  here  we  have  a  strictly 
scientific  basis  for  all  our  so-called  higher  men- 
tal and  ethical  processes.  "  We  eat.  drink,  and 
reproduce  n  i  In  , nine  this  is  desirable,  but 
because,  machine-like,  we  are  compelled  to  do 
ap.  .  .  .  We  stru^le  for  Justice  and  tmth 
•iliee  we  are  instinctively  compelled  to  see  our 
fellow  beings  happy.  Not  only  is  the  mechan- 
IHtic  conception  of  life  compatible  with  ethics: 
it  seems  the  only  conception  of  life  which  can 
lead  to  an  naderatandine  of  the  aource  of 
ethics." 

Jennings  showed  that  Driesch's  vitalism  the- 
ory is  opposed  to  the  experimental  method,  he- 
cause  it  is  impossible,  according  to  it,  to  pre- 
dist  the  action  of  the  entelechy.  Even  thouph 
one  may  have  determined  the  action  of  n  given 
set  of  physical  compounds,  one  would  have  no 
certainty  that  the  action  would  be  the  same 
at  a  8\ibsequent  time,  because  a  different  en- 
telrchy  might  be  in  eontooL 

BIPLA'N'E     S^pp  ArnoxAtmCB. 

BIRD  PROTECTION.    8eo  OR>-iTllol.oaT. 

BIRMINGHAM.  Eno.        c  (  n  v:  Pl.AN.yiNO. 

BISMABCK  AaCHTPKLAOO.  A  (Jerman 
posseaaion,  part  of  the  flennan  New  Guinea 
protectorate.  Aren,  -with  the  Solomon  Islands, 
22,046  square  miles;  population,  250,000.  The 
islands  are  administered  by  a  commissioner 
residing  at  RabanL  See  AifTHBOPOLOQT. 

BIBTHRATB.  See  VtiAL  BTAnanos. 

BLAGKFOOT  XSIXKAXn*  See  Anthbotol- 
oot.  

VLACKLUfHSQ,  See  Laboe  Lbbmlatbiw, 


BLAIBi»  CUARLES  AusTi.v.  An  Americaa 
jurist^  died  August  30,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  in  1.S54,  and  graduated  from  thf 
University  of  Jlichigau  in  1876.  He  stuiited 
law  and  in  1878  was  admitted  to  the  hur. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Jackaos, 
and  in  1895-6  he  served  as  prosecnting  attomej 
of  .Jackson  county.  In  1903-4  he  was  attorney- 
general  oi  the  State,  in  tlie  latter  year  he  wtg 
appointed  associate  juatice  <tf  the  auprsme  eoazt 
of  Michigan. 

HLAirK>  Edwaid.  A  Canadian  atatesauui, 
died  March  1,  1912.  Tie  was  born  in  Middle«ex 
county,  Ontario,  in  and  was  educated  in 

Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto  University. 
After  studying  Jaw  be  was  called  to  the  bar  ia 
1806.  At  the  thne  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Provinces  in  1867  he  was  elected  both  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commonti  and  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature.  He  was  at  once  offered  the 
leadership  of  the  Provincial  Opposition,  but  at 
that  time  declined.  He  accepted  the  leadertbip, 
however,  two  years  later  and  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Provirieial  Conservatives  in  1871  b*'canie 
Lilx'ral  prime  minister  of  Ontario.  In  the  ytar 
following  it  was  made  illegal  to  sit  in  both  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Parliaments,  and  Bbdie 
retired  from  the  Provincial  Parliament.  In 
1873  iia  tliL  result  of  an  exposure,  which  he  had 
done  much  to  bring  about,  the  federal  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  John  MacDonatd  collapsed  under 
the  Pacific  Bailway  scandal.  Mr.  Blake  beeaan 
a  member  of  the  Liberal  cabinet,  which  was 
formed  by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  He  wss 
obliged  to  retire  in  a  few  montlis  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  in  1S75  returned  to  the  ciibi- 
net  as  Minister  of  Justice.  In  that  capacity  he 
was  responsible  for  tlie  formation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the  first  presidency 
of  which  he  declined.  On  the  return  of  Sir 
John  MacDouald  to  power  in  1878  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie retired,  and  Mr.  Htake  thereafter  was 
the  leader  of  the  beaten  Liberal  par^*  la 
he  resigned  the  leadership  to  Sir  Wfifrld  Lan- 
rier.  \Vli;Ii  in  j  lired  health  was  given  as  the 
cause  it  was  known  to  b€  a  fact  that  Mr.  Blake 
was  uneaey  about  the  lengths  to  which  some  of 
bis  ooUeagusa  were  irashlng  their  advocaqr  cf 
closer  trade  tvlationa  with  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  had  adopted  the  cry  of  "  unre- 
stricted reciprocity."  He  refused  nomination  at 
tlie  general  election  of  1891  and  after  the  Lib- 
erab  had  loat  that  election  be  published  a  fare- 
well letter  criticising  the  platform  of  the  party, 

especially  as  to  its  stand  on  reciprocity.  This 
letter  had  great  influence  in  turning  Canadian 
sentiment  against  reciprocity.  In  1892  Mr. 
Blake,  on  the  inviUtion  of  Justin  M'Carthy, 
entered  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
member  of  the  Nationalist  party.  He  was 
given  a  &eat  from  South  Longford.  He  be- 
came in  1894  a  member  of  the  exesutiTC  com- 
mittee of  the  party,  and  in  the  aaxne  year  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  CtnnmfsiioB 
on  the  Financial  delations  between  Hrmt  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  He  was  returned  without  op- 
position at  the  elections  of  1895,  1900,  and  1906. 
In  1907  be  gave  up  his  seat  and  from  that  year 
until  the  time  of  his  death  lived  a  retired  liffs 

in  r':in:i'1n. 

BLAST  FUANACES.    See  OoKX,  Corrss, 

IlOir,  LCASl,  ll&BTAIXVaOY. 

BLIND,  Cark  of  the.    See  CnKmrr. 
BLODQETT,  Jornx  Tagoabt.    An  American 
jurist^  died  March  4,  1912.  He  waa  bom  in 
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Bdiaont,  Mass.,  in  1860  and  graduated  from 
l^«a  LJoiversity  in  1880.  .After  Htudying  lavr 
b«  WS8  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar  in 
1883.  fie  was  appointed  jud^  of  the  United 
iiates  circuit  court  in  1886  and  in  1895  was 
appoinuxl  }udse  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  In  1890  he  was  United  States 
MMtuaioner  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
and  in  1992  was  chief  supervisior  of  elections 
in  that  State.  He  was  ajipniiited  assi^ciu^t  ju- 
liee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  l^iHi. 
•  ILVB  BLACK  BLOa  See  OmiAitT,  Ei»- 
fory. 

BLTDElf,  Edward  Wiluot.  An  American 
:ugro  author  and  lecturer,  die<l  February,  UI12. 
U«  was  born  in  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  in 
1832  and  after  studying  theology  beoUlM  A 
Freri^teiian  minister.  For  a  time  he  was 
pKsidirat  of  Liberia  College.  He  was  later  ap- 
j-'iiriti-d  IJberiaii  secretary  of  state  for  the  In- 
kriur  and  Liberian  minister  at  London,  lie 
wrote  several  books  on  the  negro  in  Africa. 

BOA^  JEmBm  LnurauK  An  American  steam- 
•Hp  dlveetor  and  pMlanthropist,  died  May  3, 
1912.  He  was*  born  in  Doerlitz,  Gerniany,  in 
i!w4  aud  was  educated  in  Breslau  and  Ikrlin. 
In  1878  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  where 
is  New  York  he  engaged  in  the  banking  buai< 
■MS  as  repreaentative  of  the  flmi  of  hia  unele 
in  Berlin.  At  that  time  this  firm's  oillce  rep- 
r«wnted  the  Hamburg- American  line  of  steam- 
ships and  thus  Mr.  Boas  formed  a  connection 
vkieh  finally  led  to  hia  becoming  resident  diree* 
tor  of  thia  line  in  the  United  %taiea  in  1892. 
For  his  services  in  bebnlf  of  commercp  between 
the  United  States  and  Kurope  ite  received  many 
decorations  from  the  Kuropean  government. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  philanthropic  and 
emnomie  questions  and  waa  a  member  of  most 
of  the  important  organizations  dealing  with 
these  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

BOHEMIA.  Se«  Ai  stkia-HuKOAH',  Ana 
«h4  f'opulatiim,  and  Ilittory. 

BOILEBS.    See  Steam  tbtOUTES. 

BOIS^  Ons  Barowell.  An  American 
tnteher  of  music,  died  December  2,  1912.  He 
iMjrn  in  Oberlin,  f)lii'>  in  I'^n  md  waa 
edueated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 
He  Rtadied  music  in  Leipzig  and  after  the  com* 
fiction  of  his  studiea  in  that  city  aeitled  in 
Xeir  YoHt  City,  as  a  teacher  of  eompoaitioa 
in  the  New  York  Conservatory  and  organist 
ia  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
mnt  1876  and  1877  in  Europe,  and  resumed 
teaching  in  Nev  York  City  in  1878.  After 
mm  ytan  epent  in  hnainen  from  1881  to 
IS88  he  again  resuniwl  professional  work.  Tn 
1901  he  waa  appointed  head  of  the  department 
of  harmony  and  composition  at  the  I'eabody 
CoBoenratorr  of  Muaie  in  Baltimore.  Be  was 
the  antlior  of  Harmony  Made  PrueHeal  (1900), 
1f-/s-:>  rjt-d  Its  Mfinfrrs  (1901). 

BOKHA„RA.  A  liusnian  vasnal  state  <83,- 
000  square  miles,  about  1.500.000  inhnbitantl) 
ia  (Antral  Aaia.   Capital  Bokhara. 

BOLAWA.  fiea  PmrrrovESE  UtnitsA. 

BOLIVTA.  An  interior  ''outli  American  re- 
public. Sucre,  the  wat  of  the  supreme  court, 
:*  railed  the  capital;  but  the  president  resides 
at  La  Paz,  where  the  Con<gTe<i'<!  convenes  and 
the  foreign  diplomata  are  Htationed. 

.Am.  Pom.ATTON.  ETC.  The  area  is  ofB- 
eiallv  e<*timatvd  at  1.379.014  square  kilometers 

'V.'.4:{7  i»qiiare  nules)  or.  including  territory 
vithio  diqtnted  boundaries,  1.468,034  square 
W— Hbto  tanMl  aqnara  milea).  No  eantua 


ha^  been  taken  since  that  ol  IDUO,  which  showed 
1,744,568  inhabitants;  but  the  estimated  popu- 
lation  in  1912  was  2,450,000.  Of  the  inhabi- 
tauts  in  1900  50.0  per  cent,  were  returned  as 
Indian,  26.7  mestizo,  12.7  white,  0."21  negro, 
and  'J. 4  unclassitied.  ihe  great  elevated  pla- 
teau of  western  and  central  Bolivia  contains 
most  of  the  larger  towns.  Municipal  popula- 
tions are  reported  as  follows:  La  Fax,  94,508; 
Cochabamba,  28,650;  Potosf,  25,000;  Sucre,  23,- 
600;  Ururo,  23,800;  SaiiU  Cruz,  21,500.  In 
1010  elementary  schools,  public  and  privatoi 
numbered  717  (1299  teachers  and  46,000  pu* 
pils) ;  18  eeoondary  schools  (126  and  1081); 
17  institutions  for  su{)eriiir  instruclioii  (05  and 
6S0).  The  number  oi  pupiU  iu  ail  educational 
institutions  in  1011  is  reported  at  84,288.  Th« 
State  religion  ia  Roman  Catholiciem* 

PnoDUcnoir  and  Commebcbl  The  less  sparely 
p*^opled  portion  of  Bidivia  in  distinctively  a 
mining  country.  Crops  include  corn,  rice,  bar- 
Icy,  and  potatoes,  but  thev  are  of  little  com- 
mercial importance.  In  the  north  rubber  ia 
produced  in  considerable  ouantitica.  The  prin> 
cipal  minerals  now  in  exploitation  are  tin,  bH- 
ver,  bismuth,  and  cupper.  Iu  output  of  tin  ore 
Bolivia  ranks  next  after  the  Federated  Malay 
Statea.  Livestock  (1910):  Cattle*  734,636} 
horaea,  06,867;  aheep,  M64.720;  mnlea*  4*ft96t 
nssps,  174.000;  gnats,  473,370;  swine,  ll4»147i 
llamas,  428,209;  alpacas,  112,033. 

Importe  and  aiporta  have  bean  an  lollowit 


1906      1907  1909      1910  1911 

Imports  31,997  34.562  33.')69  36,937  4S,S02  58,371 
Exports  60.767  46.902  68.924  63,764  74.667  S2.6S1 


Classified  imports  in  1011:  Animal  sub* 
stances,  9,081,844  bolivianos;  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 12.407,512;  mineral  substances,  10,992,- 
404;  textiles  and  tlieir  manufactures,  7,219,* 
180;  paper.  1,607,052;  drugs  and  chemicals,  677,< 
167;  bt\  rai^iH,  2,191,838;  machinery,  appara* 
tus,  etc.,  2,554.661;  vebielea,  661,275;  arms  and 
explosives,  2,026,414;  unelaaaifled,  61.980;  total, 
58.371.409.  Classified  exports  In  1911:  Min- 
eral substances,  62,532,010  bolivianos;  vegeta- 
ble Hubstanceo,  10,400,725;  animal  substances, 
208,022}  live  animali,  102,880;  animales  diae- 
eadoa,  8500;  manufaetarvd  products,  51,113; 
products  nacionalizados,  101,R14:  various,  37,* 
590;  total,  82,031,172.  Principal  specific  ex* 
ports  in  1911  (values  for  1910  in  parenthesis)! 
Tin,  60  per  cent  barilla,  37,073  metric  tone, 
valued  at  82.630,608  bolivtanoe  (38,848  tona, 
?T,ontl,'in4  hnlivianos  in  1010)  ■  -silver,  .^.370,- 
2J;i  Uwiviaiioa  (5.26fi.!>42)  ;  hisuuith,  50  per 
cent,  barilla,  415  touH,  2,100,102  bolivianos 
(1,023,417};  copper.  80  per  cent,  barilla,  2060 
tons.  1,486.043  ri.786.0SS);  wolfram  barilla, 
207.272  tona,  231,193  f  141.629);  zinc.  9798 
tona,  372,400  (4.1.1,000)  ;  uneoncentrated  "bis- 
mutli,  140.G30  tons,  111,S,S9  1 43.178).;  rublx-r, 
3646  tons,  18,921,192  (3007  tons.  26.826,231 
boUvianoah  eoea,  S52  tona,  811.081  (420,105); 
cueros  vacunos.  324  tons,  259,192  (21S.in3). 

CoMMUMCATlojfS.  Railways  in  operation  in 
1911  aggregated  1022  kilometers  (fi35  miles). 
A  large  raihray  extension  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  mileage  was  greatly  increased  during 
1912.  It  was  expected  that  the  Viacha-La  Paz 
line  would  be  completetl  in  February,  1913.  The 
work  was  well  advanced  in  l!)12  on  the  Oruro- 
Cochabamba,  Unywni-Tupiza,  Mulatos-Potoef, 
and  ofhcr  linaa.  Takynqrti  linea  (reported 
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1911),  5007  kilometers  (3111  miles);  offices, 
161.   Post  offices,  over  SOO. 

Irftds  by  oountrias,  in  thoMandi  of  boli- 
Tiunt: 


UIO  1911 

Binorts 
1910^I»11 

...IMU 

12,470 

46.296 

69,582 

10.311 

15,424 

10.993 

9,865 

160 

627 

'j.s:i7 

695 

411 

.  3,541 

3,812 

3.760 

1.5S7 

3.220 

400 

454 

...  1.0ti3 

2.832 

6,163 

6.751 

10 

22 

. . .  901 

4 

Brazil   

. ..  486 

843 

2.467 

■■5 

Total,  Incl.  other. 48.802 

68.371 

74,667 

82.681 

VtyxycB.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold, 

pursuant  to  the  law  of  Scpti'mlxr  14,  1906; 
monetary  unit,  tlie  boliviano,  pnr  value  38.!l.32 
cents  {12.3  to  the  pound  sterling).  Estimated 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure:  1909,  13j- 
300,000  and  16,454,086  boliTianot;  1010,  18,M0.- 
000  and  13.887.4:?5:  lOll.  13,141.17.^)  and  17.- 
S0.J.8.JH;  1912.  17,237, KKJ  and  17,35G.5.'j2.  Es- 
timated rewiptB  for  1012  included:  import 
duties.  7,668.000  bs.;  export  duties,  3,687,100; 
taxes,  2,648,000.  Estimated  expenditures:  For> 
eipn  affairs  and  worship  948,489  bs. ;  interior, 
3,114.17!);  connnerco  and  finance.  4.795,13.') ; 
justice  and  industry,  1.27(1,102;  war  and  col- 
onization, 4,983,416;  instruction  and  agricul- 
ture, 1,871,609.  The  foreign  debt  on  June  20, 
1912.  amounted  to  il,937,805,  having  been  re- 
duced bv  £27,545  in  a  year.  Internal  debt  in 
1912.  4.208,069  bs.;  floating  debt,  2,034,989  bs. 

GOVEB.NMENT.  Tlie  president,  who  with  two 
vice-presidents,  is  elwtetl  for  a  term  of  four 
Tears*  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  minis- 
ters. Congress  consists  of  the  Senate  (16  mem- 
bers) and  the  Chamber  of  D(']iiiti«'8  (75),  The 
president  in  1912  was  Elindoro  Villazdn  (for 
the  term  beginning  August  12,  1009)}  first 
Tioe-president,  Macario  Pinilla. 

BOIX-WHKVIL.    See  Ootton. 

BOLLEH.  Al.FRKD  P.\NCO.\ST.  An  American 
enffiiieer,  died  December  10,  1912.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1840  and  graduated  from 
the  Rensselaer  PoIyteehDie  Inatitute  in  1861. 
After  acting  as  engineer  with  several  ralTTray 
and  other  corporations,  he  became  in  18(5.")  chief 
engineer  for  the  Hudson  River  l^ailrnad.  This 
position  he  left  to  engage  in  the  iron  business 
with  Samuel  Milliken  as  New  York  agents  for 
the  Phsnix  Iron  Company.  Tn  1870  he  he* 
came  vice  president  and  engineer  for  the  Phil- 
lipsburg  Nlanufacturing  Company  and  retained 
this  position  for  twenty  years.  During  the 
same  period  he  was  consulting  engineer  for 
railroads  fn  Haiti  and  Cuba  as  wen  as  chief 
engineer  for  the  Manbattfln  Railroad  Company 
and  consulting  entrineer  for  the  department  of 
public  works  of  Now  York  City.  In  1898  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Henry  W.  Hodge, 
forming  the  firm  of  Boiler  k  Hodge.  He  was 
one  of  tlie  most  eminent  cngineen  m  tho  United 

States. 

BONAH.  ARcn.T%0T.00T. 

SONBSIOHT,  Da.nifx.  An  American  edu- 
eator.  died  KovemlMr  27,  1012.  He  was  iMnm 
Jn  Younffstown.  Pa.,  in  1831.  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1830.  From  1854  to  1856 
he  was  a  tutor  at  Yale,  and  in  the  two  years 
following  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  and  OOttingen.  In  1858  be  beeniM  pro- 


fessor of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts  at  thai  uni* 
versity  in  1899,  serving  until  1902.  From  1900 
to  1902  he  was  actiog-president  9i  Northwest- 
ern  University. 

BONES,  GEArniro  or.  See  Bnaaan, 
National  Conomtw  or. 
BOHNOT,  IL  See  Fbahc^  Hi§tory. 
BOOHBB  OOmnCT  ZABOB  BILL.  Sss 

Pknolooy. 

BOOTH,  William.  Ck>mmander-in-chief  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  died  August  20,  1912.  He 
was  bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  1829,  the 

son  of  a  carpenter,  who.  by  dint  of  strict  econ- 
omy, contrived  to  give  his  son  educational  ad- 
vantages and  tend  him  to  a  private  theological 
tutor  for  preparation  for  the  Metliodist  min- 
istry. At  23  Tears  of  sge  William  Booth  he- 
came  pastor  of  a  small  chapel  in  Nottingham. 
Although  he  was  not  at  this  time  a  gifted 
speaker  and  did  not  seem  especially  qualified 
for  evangelical  work,  he  plunged  into  tbia  field 
with  great  seal.  Shortly  after  his  admissioa 
to  the  ministry,  he  traveled  over  England  on 
itinerant  preaching  tours  and  during  one  of 
these  met  Catherine  Mumford,  to  whom  he  be- 
came engaged.  For  many  years  he  endeavored 
to  make  money  enough  to  justify  tlieir  mar* 
riage,  but  this  diil  not  take  plnrC  until  185^5. 
Mrs.  Bootli  was  in  many  wa\s  no  less  remark- 
able than  her  husband.  She  had  the  same  re- 
ligious zeal  and  a  kindred  instinct  for  organi* 
sation.  For  five  years  after  tlieir  marriage 
they  lived  the  precarious  existence  of  revival- 
ists. Finally  they  found  themselves  in  London 
in  the  darkest  part  nf  tlK-  slums  in  the  vicinity 
of  Whitechapel  and  Shoreditch.  Here  William 
Booth  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  light  into 
the  hopeless  lives  of  those  who  dwelt  in  this 
part  of  London.  He  laid  a  plan  of  campaign 
i)efore  the  Methodist  Now  Connection  Church, 
but  this  body  found  it  t<x»  radical.  Thereupon 
Booth,  who  now  had  three  small  children  and 
hit  wife  to  support,  cut  loose  from  orthodoxy 
and  set  about  preaching  to  the  people  of  the 
slums  in  his  own  way.  Those  whom  he  chose 
to  lead  were  not  only  of  the  very  poor,  but  the 
very  criminal,  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  great  city. 

In  1865  bo  settled  with  bis  family  In  JllW 
End  Waste,  one  of  the  bladcest  eomers  of  East 
End,  I»ndon.  Tlorp  he  began  the  work  of  sav- 
ing souls  by  a  new  method.  His  first  taber- 
nacle was  a  second-hand  tent,  erected  in  a  dis- 
used burring^ground,  on  Mile  End  Road.  This 
be  called  the  Christian  Mission,  and  in  this 
place  the  Salvation  Army  w.ts  born. 

During  the  years  of  his  ministry  in  White- 
chapel, Booth  came  more  and  more  to  fit  his 
evangelical  methods  to  the  temper  and  under- 
standingf  of  the  people  who  listened  to  him. 
He  saw  that  the  love  of  show  and  parade  at- 
tracted tlie  inhabitants  of  those  mean  streets 
and  he  l>egan  to  introduce  features  of  displav. 
Finally,  in  1878,  from  a  number  of  faithful  a^* 
herente,  whom  Im  bad  redeemed  from  the  ahnns, 
he  organized  the  Salvation  Army,  a  band  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred,  and  to  these  he  gave 
uniforms,  flags  to  carry,  and  drums  and  cornets 
for  music.  The  first  appearance  of  this  little 
band  on  tbe  streets  of  Whitechapel  was  at> 
tended  by  a  riotous  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  lookers-on.  in  many  cases  the  police  sid- 
ing with  the  roughs  nnd  arresting  the  .Salva- 
tionists for  obstructing  the  highways.  Wlien 
reports  of  this  method  of  evngiKttaif  reaehed 
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the  ears  of  the  clergy  in  the  fashionable  congre-  oral  Booth  uiid  liis  ww  were  wtrMgsd  until 

gatioBS  tbey  bitterly  denounced,  the  "  vulgar  the  former's  death. 

MBMtkwnlintt*  and  -  imnwrcot  tminpery  "  of     Oenanl  Booth  tniTeted  In  the  intaraat  ef  tlw 

this  Salvation  Army.    In  Rpit*-  of  th\^  (if)uble  Salvation  Army  all  over  tlie  wnrlj.    He  riaitad 

opposition,  ikwth  contiiiue<l  HLoadfiii^ii)    in   his  the  United  Stattss  and  Caiiaila  rive  times,  Ho 

work  and  before  a  year  had  j  iMJi-  l,  there  wtre  made  iwn  tours  of  India  and  three  journeyi*  to 

ItJ  ofBnrs  in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  81  corps  Australia  and  South  Africa.   Ho  alao  spent 

kid  be»  eatabliahed  throughout  En^and.   The  gome  time  in  Japan  where  he  was  given  an 

military  form   of  pnvernment  was  prescribed  audience  with  the  Emperor.    H«  was  received 

and  RMjth  gave  hini.self  tiie  title  of  "General,"  also  by  most  of  the  royalties  on  the  continent 

itiule  the  ollieers  l»elow'  him  were  given  titles  of  Europe. 

vitii  rank  corretipuiiding  to  that  in  the  regular     In  addition  to  bis  work  as  active  bead  of  the 

army.  Salvation  Army,  General  Booth  wrote  and  pub* 

Before  the  Salvation  Army  was  four  years  lished  several  books.   The  best  of  these  was 

old.  General  Booth  and  his  wife  began  a  long  Darke»t  England  and  the  Way  Out,  published 

itrit.H  of  social  reforms  and  charities,  which,  in  1B90.    In  tl  i-^  book  be  H' t  forth  mih  thetjry 

vitb  the  Salvation  Army  of  to-day,  stand  as  for  the  cnro  and  cure  of  the  congested  crimiual 

thrir  monuments.   One  of  the  first  of  theee  re*  clAMee  in  the  slums  of  the  great  eitica  through 

fonts  was  the  prison-gate  mission.   This  eon-  farm  colonies.   These  theories  were  put  into 

sittd  in  the  establiahment  of  pickets  of  the  practice  by  the  Salvation  Army  with  more  or 

irmy,  wh  i  vlinuld  -{.ik  I   it  the  portals  of  the  j,  ,h   success.    The   b*  st    known   of   his  other 

prisons  and  give  ct>un!H>l  and  aid  to  criminals  works  are,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home,  The 

vho  had  served  their  terms  and  were  being  Training  of  Ckildrem;  Btligion  for  Every  Dap; 

tained  oat  of  the  pruKWia.  Food  atationa,  sup-  hettert  to  My  aotdient  nod  Sali»tuin  BtMieru 

ported  by  voltintary  contributions,  distributed  TtaioiM.  He  also  fouT»ded  ^  Wor  Cry,  the  of- 

mfst  to  the  starving,  traininjr  Rchools  were  es-  ficial  paper  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  many 

tablished  where   those   who   w\>re   regenerated  other  periodicals  which   are   published  under 


Oppcmitioti  to  the  work  of  General  Booth  eyesight  and  wenlBoied  heami.  For  «  year 

atnon^'  nieml>er8  of  the  clern'  forttirtued  until  fore  he  died  he  was  practically  without  the  uso 

1^,  ubea  Queen  Victoria  made  public  a  mes-  of  his  eyes.    Shortly  after  his  death  a  paper 

uge  which  she  had  sent  to  him,  warmly  com-  which  he  had  prepared  and  sealed  many  years 

BODdiiig  hia  work:.   After  that  Canon  Farrar,  t>efore,  was  opened  and  it  waa  found  that  he 

vho  bad  bcMi  among  its  hitterest  opponentSp  had  named  as  hie  raoeessor,  Herbert  Bramwell 

pvc  his  approbation  to  General  Booth's  move*  Booth,  who  for  many  years  had  been  bi';  fattifrS 

H(nt,  and  cordial  supjwrt  was  also  given  by  chief  aid  in  the  conduct  of  tho  allaira  oi  tlia 

(  ir.lmitl  Manning.  Salvation  Army. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Army  came  the  de-  BOOTS  AVD  8H0B8.  The  boot  and  shoe 
vebpBwnt  of  General  Booth's  inni^teuce  upon  industry  in  1912  wan  fairly  prosperous,  all 
*ij»t  came  to  be  practically  a  military  despotr  things  considered,  and  business  was  steady 
ism.  Ihifi  devlopment  came  with  the  increase  through  the  year,  with  prices  advancing  with 
of  the  Army's  forres  and  the  widening  of  its  thosi>  of  leather.  Calf  shoes  were  in  most  ac- 
iadaeoees.  From  the  beginning.  General  Booth,  demand  during  the  year  and  were  the  favor- 
tot  at  tlie  head  of  hia  la^  faniily  of  nfitivn  He  variety.  The  agitation  in  connection  with 
workers,  and  then  as  supreme  in  eommandf  the  proposed  change  of  tariff  continued,  and 
directed  every  move,  received  all  reports  from  ^ith  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President 
J||><>r(iiii.Ttes,  and  appointed  himself  custodian  and  continued  Democratic  rnajoriti'H  in  Con- 
of  all  funds.  Title  to  all  property  owned  by  greas,  it  was  believed  that  an  attempt  would 
the  BaKationiotB  in  all  parts  of  the  world  either  \^  made  to  reduce  or  repeal  the  duty  on  shoes, 
■tood  in  his  name  or  was  lield  in  tmst  by  him.  When  the  duty  on  hides  was  abolialied  in  IVOB 
Hke  insistence  on  the  supreme  eontrol  over  the  the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  was  redueed  to  IB 
lifairH  iif  the  Army  resulted  in  what  was  prob-  per  cent,  if  the  uppers  were  made  of  kid  and 
ibly  the  greatest  grief  of  his  life,  the  breach  \q  per  cent,  if  the  uppers  were  made  of  calf 
between  himself  Mid  hi«  son,  Ballington  Booth,  or  side  leather.  It  was  conceded  that  the  supe* 
*ho  bad  been  given  eommand  of  the  Salvation  riority  of  American  ahoo  faetorien*  both  ia 
hmy  in  America.  Ballington  Booth,  with  his  equipment  and  labor,  waa  raeh  as  to  make  the 
wife."  Maude  Ballinfiton  Booth,  threw  him-^elf  industry  independent  of  protection,  except  on 
into  the  work  in  the  I'nited  States  with  great  ti,p  aoore  of  wages,  which  were  reported  60 
tWTfs,  but  he  found  himself  hampered  by  the  p.r  cent,  cheaper  In  Europe  than  in  the  United 
^KUtorsbip  of  hia  father.  Qeneral  Booth  in  statea.  American  anperintendenta  and  fore* 
tarn  deekred  hia  aoii  too  independent  and  not  men  bad  been  called  to  Europe  to  orsanine  and 
»;  a!!  amenable  to  discipline  from  London,  superintend  plants  in  which  American  machin- 
KtrlT  in  19«W  General  Booth  peremptorily  re-  ery  had  been  set  up,  and  the  shoe  mnnufac- 
cilled  Ballington  Booth,  from  his  command  in  turers  in  the  United  States  feared  that  they 
A«erica.  Ballington  Booth,  instead  of  obeying,  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  European 
Mtcded  from  the  Amy  fn  the  spring  of  1906  labor  and  maintain  the  present  schedules  of 
'  stnldiHlied  another  organirjttion  called  prices.  It  had  been  arguea  that  when  the  duty 
■  Ilie  Volunteers  of  America."  He  issued  on  hides  was  repealed  that  shoe*  would  become 
«  statement  in  which  he  declared  that  Tteneral  cheaper,  but  this  prediction  had  not  been  real- 
Bootb  had  drawn  upon  the  fuoda  of  the  Ameri-  ized,  aa  notwithstanding  the  free  importation 
eta  Army  to  keep  up  the  weheeuer  in  Canada  of  hides  their  price  had  steadily  appreciated, 
ind  »»l*e»here,  that  he  had  spoken  slightingly  The  question  of  substitution  in  the  sale  of 
(<f  American,  and  that  his  orders  directed  t<:»  the  boots  and  shoes  continued  to  be  discussed  dur- 
MHnander  in  America  had  all  been  prejudicial  ing  the  year,  and  in  si-veral  State  legislatures, 
to  the  orinBiantion  in  the  United  States.  Gen-  as  well  as  in  Congress,  bills  of  the  "  Pure 
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Food"  variety  were  introduced,  requiring  the  olics,  434.100  (22.88);  Jews,  11,857  (0.62); 
stauipiii|^  uu  the  sole  of  shoes  where  substitutes  Greek  CiiLholics,  813t5  (0.43)  ;  Kvanj^elicak 
for  leather  were  used  in  any  part.  The  shoe  (Augsburg),  5849  (0.31);  Evangelicals  i 
trade  opposed  such  legislation,  both  on  account  vetian),  486  (0.03);  others,  m;  total, 
of  tbe  atringency  of  the  penaltiea  proposed  and  044.  Movement  of  the  civil  popnlatioa,  l9Ut 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  would  tcnr!  to  Marriages,  20,763;  births  and  deaths  (each  in- 
increase  the  price  of  the  lower  grade  of  siiLea,  eluding  stillbirths),  7<>,'.ni  and  49,840;  cxc>s» 
in  which  substitutes  for  leather  were  satisfac-  of  births,  27,071.  Population  of  JSarajevo,  ihe 
torily  used  in  certain  parta.  I'hey  claimed  that  capital,  in  IdlO,  61,019;  Moatar,  16,392;  Bad- 
it  was  not  adulteration  or  fraud,  and  that  the  jaluka,  14,800;  Tuzia,  11,333;  Bjelina,  10,061; 
effect  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  th«'  Srebrenica,  7215;  BriSka,  6047;  Traviiik.  ti.'lT. 
cheaper  grades  of  shoes,  where  durability  was  Jn  1910  there  were  458  elementary  sclioola 
one  of  the  most  eMential  elemento  in  their  OOm-  (30G  general,  143  religious,  and  9  private), 
mercial  succesa.  with  41,130  pupils,  against  434  schools  and 

In  1012  HnTafrhill,  Mass.,  shipped  571,M1  38,D50  pupib  in  1909.  There  are  secondar}-, 
eaau  of  aboM  as  compared  witk  630,692  cases  Jtormal,  commercial,  and  technical  schools.  In 
Id  1011.  Brockton,  Mass.,  however,  showed  a  1910  Mohammedan  mektebs  numbered  1070, 
decrease  in  production,  and  the  shipments,  with  207yl  tea.  hers  and  64,805  pupils;  in  addi* 
amounting  to  ()78,1H>(J  cases,  as  compared  with  tion,  94  reformed  mektebs,  with  7719  pupiU. 
785,534  cases  in  1911,  were  the  lowest  since  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  aot 
1904.  The  value  of  this  produolbion,  $47,527,-  highly  developed.  The  following  yields  aia 
020,  WH  a  deerease  of  $6,470,842410  over  1911,  officially  reported  for  1910,  in  metric  quintals 
and  a  decrease  in  lali.r  ust  of  $1,4(1^,741,-0.  (220.4(5  pounds):  Wheat,  727,018;  rye,  100,- 
In  Lynn,  Mass.,  tbe  bhoe  output  for  the  jear  033;  barley,  824,565;  spelt,  56,016;  oats,  772,- 
was  estinntod  is  OOd  of  130,000,000.  See  655;  millet^  86,132;  beans,  64,858;  corn,  2,- 
LbatheR.  663^219;    potatoes,   1,373,830;    hay,  9,332.290; 

BORAH,  VfWLtAU  B.  See  FUnnBimi.  ehrrer,  97,527;  apples,  49,030;  pears,  50.025; 
CAMrxms.  cherries,    14,258;    plums,    302,400.  Ri-iMirted 

BORDEN,  R.  L.    See  Canada.  number  of  livestock   (1910):     221,971  horses, 

BOKMANN,  Edward.  A  German  humorist  1,308,930  cattle,  1,393,008  gontl,  2,400,4tt 
and  poe^  died  May  1912.  He  waa  born  in  sheep,  and  627,270  awioe. 
Leipzig  in  1861  and  was  educated  in  tbe  Poly-  Mineral  oatpvt  (1910)  t  Lignite,  706,659 
technic  School  in  DresJen  and  at  the  univer-  metric  tons;  iron  ore,  32,721;  manganese  ore, 
aities  of  I«ipzig  and  Bonn.  His  first  literary  4000;  chrome  ore,  320.  Output  of  metals 
work  was  a  series  of  humorous  sketohea  in.  dia-  (1910)  :  Raw  iron,  48,811  tons  (valued  at 
leet  contributed  to  tbe  FUeg^mde  BUtUtr,  He  3,485,070  kronen);  rolled  iron,  27«303  tons 
waa  alio  the  avthor  of  a  book  of  bttinoroiM  M  4,307,220  kr.);  iron  eaatlnga.  8001  ton  ( It- 
songs  in  High  German.  He  wroto  alio  BUny  05'^.824  kr.)  ;  lead,  18  tons  (7320  kr.).  Silt 
volumes  of  poems  and  stories.  production,  23,579  tons   (2,617,291  kr.). 

BOBNET,  Jean  Baptiste  Edouabd.  A  Bosnia  ami  Herzegovina  are  included  in  tlie 
French  botaoiat,  died  January,  1912.  He  was  AustroHungarian  customs  territory;  the  im- 
bom  in  Gaerigny  in  1828.  He  studied  medicine  porta  from  and  exports  to  Anatrin-Hungary  and 
in  Paris,  hn*  his  chief  tastes  were  for  botany,  foreign  countries  in  1910  were  estimated  at 
and  he  earned  on  studies,  especially  in  fungi>  144,538,61^  kr.  and  135,458,440  kr.,  respec- 
under  the  direction  of  Tulasne  and  Jyeveillf,  tively.  Railways,  January  1.  1911,  1050  kilo- 
He  afterwards  accompanied  Tburet  to  Cher-  meters;  telegraphs,  4102  kms.  of  line  and  12.- 
boarf.  where  his  attention  waa  devoted  chiefly  778  kms.  of  wire,  with  17S  offlen;  post  otteet, 
to  the  study  of  marine  algir.  with  which  he  about  175. 

deals  in  several  of  his  books,  flis  works,  in  some  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
of  which  he  collaborated  with  Thuret,  include:  imi.  79,129,475  kr.  and  79,53.5.715  kr.,  re- 
Reoherchfa  aur  la  atructure  de  I'ipMbe  jmbe-  sp  .  tively.  The  existing  constitution  bears 
•eeiia  (1852);  Recherche*  tior  ta  fieondatUm  des  duio  of  February  17,  1910.  There  is  an  elec- 
Florid^rf  (1867);  Rccherchet  »ur  lea  gonidiea  tive  diet  competent  to  deal  with  provincial 
dcs  Lichens  (1873):  Notea  olrjotnfriqut's.  r^ieil  finance,  taxation,  police,  railways,  public 
d'obscrrations  siir  Irs  Mnr:'\w  iisTtV^O);  /*''  works,  and  law,  sulij-  f  to  Au.stro-Hungarian 
viaiona  dea  Soatomci^f's  }nHt^rocyst6ea,  in  ooUab-  veto.  Tbe  administrative  authoritr  is  en- 
oration  with  Flahault  (1886).  trusted  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  of 

BOBRELLY'S  COIKST.  See  A8no?70MT.  finance  (in  1912,  from  February  20,  Dr.  Leon 
BOSNIA  AND  HERZEOOVTNA.  Prov-  (Bitter)  von  Bflitfiict). 
inc'--  I  rmerly  Ottoman,  annexed  to  the  Aus-  BOSS,  Lewis.  An  .Vmerican  aatronmiipf. 
tro-Uungarian  monarchy  October  5,  1908.  died  Otober  6,  1912  He  was  bom  in  I'rovi- 
Area:  Bosnia,  16.240  siiuare  miles;  Hsrcego-  denee,  R.  I„  in  1846  and  graduated  from  Dart- 
vina,  3529;  total,  19,769.  Population  aooord-  mouth  CollMe  to  1870.  From  1872  i  to  1870 
ing  to  the  census  of  October  10,  1910  (reaults  he  was  aaaistant  on  the  United  States  Nortbem 
of  the  census  of  April  22,  IHO.*;,  in  parenthe-  Boundary  Commission.  In  tli.  l  itfrr  \,  u  lie 
see):  Bosnia.  1,631.006  (1.34H.581);  Herze-  was  appointed  director  of  the  Dudley  Observa- 
govina,  267,038  (219,511):  total  civil  popula-  tory  and  profeaior  of  nafcronomy  at  Union  Coi- 
tion, 1.898,044  (1,668,092);  in  addition,  the  lege.  Tbe  former  poeition  bo  bald  until  tbe 
military  population  numbered  39,758  (  22,944),  time  of  bis  death.  Tn  1878  be  waa  a  member 
making  th«>  total  i un  l  .-r  of  inliHi)itant8  1,931,-  of  the  povernment  expedition  to  obsr  rvo 
802  in  1910,  against  l.olil.ono  in  1895.  The  total  eclipse  in  Colorado,  and  in  1882  waj*  chui 
'  civil  population  in  1910  con.>ii8t<'d  nf  994,852  of  the  government  expedition  to  observe  the 
maica  (52.41  p«r  cent.)  and  903,192  females  transit  of  Venua  at  Santiago,  Chile.  He  vaa 
(47.59).  Population  aeoordintir  to  religion:  superintendent  of  w«lfrhta  aiM  meaannM  In  New 
<^.Tvian  Orthodox.  826,338  (43.48  per  cent);  York  from  lSf>3  to  TOOR.  During  this  period 
Mohammedans,  612,090  (  32.25) ;  Roman  Catb*  be  waa  for  a  short  time  editor  and  manager  of 
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the  AlbftDy  Expren,  In  1906  be  was  appointed 

director  of  the  department  of  meridian  astron> 
omy  at  the  CarnegiL-  Institution  of  Washington. 
He  was  edit<ir  of  the  Astrunomical  Journal  in 
1909,  Ha  received  medals  and  pri^ea  for  aa- 
traMatieal  work  from  aeveral  foreign  scientiiio 
tocietie?.  He  was  the  auUior  of  Declinationt  of 
Fixed  Stars  (1878);  Catalogue  of  82^1  8t  ra 
(isOij).  and  the  following  monograms:  The 
Solar  iii/9tem,  and  related  papert  ( 188R) ;  Prize 
Bittf  on  ih0  Phpaical  Naturo  of  Comets  ( 1881 ) ; 
179  Southern  Stars  (1898);  bohir  Motion  and 
Related  licnearches  (1901);  Positions  and  Uo- 
tion*  of  (Ul  St'-ndard  Stars  (1903);  PriUm- 
is«rg  General  Catalogue  of  618S  titars  ( 1910) ; 
OottOopuo  of  1059  Siandwd  Stars  ( 1910).  His 
eatatogucs  of  etars  ar«  conaidered  atandurd 
ijnon);  astronomers. 

BOSTON,   Mvss.         ,    DOCRS  AND  Harhobs. 

BOSTON  OPEBA.  COMPANY.  8ee  Music. 
B08TOV  An  XAINB  aAlZBOAB.  Ban 

Bailvats.   

BOSTON    FOBT   IMFBOVBXBHT.  See 

Docks  and  H.\i;i,oKs   

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  See 
llcsic. 

BOSTON  tTNIVEBSITY.   Aa  inatitutioa  of 

bigi)i>r  learning  in  Boston  under  the  auapicea 
of  til"  Mrtho-ii-t  Ki"isc()pal  Church,  foundocl  in 
1369.  i  he  euro  lluient  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  191^  was 
1425.  The  facul'ty  numbeNd  160.  There  were 
no  noteworthy  changea  in  the  faenlty  during 
the  year  ami  n  i  noteworthy  benefactifm?  wvre 
rtc€ived.  The  amount  of  productive  iunda  of 
the  university  is  about  $2,500,000.  There  are 
aboul  40j000  Tolumea  in  the  library.  Presi- 
dent Lonuel  Herbert  Murlin,  D.  D. 

BOTANY.  Judged  by  the  ntitpnt  of  litera- 
ture and  the  reporta  of  meetings,  Uie  year  1912 
was  an  active  one  for  botanists.  The  American 
iaMcietion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met 
at  Cleveland,  O..  Deeember  SO,  lOlS.  The  ad> 
ditaa  of  the  rftiring  president,  Dr.  C.  K,  Bes- 
■ey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  on 
*8ome  of  the  Next  Steps  in  Botanical  Sci- 
necw"  A  number  of  aSiliated  botanical  socie- 
tiea  met  at  the  aente  place.  The  British  Aaeo- 
eistinn  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at 
Daodee,  Scotland,  and  the  section  devoted  to 
botany  waa  well  attended.  Ecology  and  hy- 
hridJan  in  plaate  were  the  prineipal  topics  dis- 
UMKd  Tbe  German  Aaaoeiation  of  Selentists 
tad  Physicians  met  at  MMnsster  and  the  French 
Aaaoeiation  for  the  Advauctinent  of  Science  at 
Ktmea  in  September.  At  the  latter  meeting  a 
■facial  programme  waa  Arranged  on  the  aub* 
jcek  of  fungicidcn.  The  Auatraleaian  Aaaodft> 
tioD  met  at  Melbotirne  in  January,  1913. 

Among  the  botaniats  who  died  during  the 
faat  year  were:  Prof.  Eduard  Straaburger,  of 
th«  T1ivcr«ity  of  Bonn;  E.  Griffin,  professor  of 
kit.^ny  at  the  National  School  of  Agriculture; 
Grignon,  France,  Thomas  Durand,  director  of 
the  fi<^anie  Garden  at  BriiRseh;  Dr.  M.  B. 
nomas.  Wabaali  College:  Dr.  W.  A.  Buckhout, 
Statf  CMle^,  Pa.;  end  W.  R.  Smith,  for  nnny 
years  su^rintendent  of  the  National  Botanic 
Oardn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  mbieet  of  reatrietive  legialation  against 
the  apread  of  plant  diaeaaea  and  ether  pests 
hu  received  attention,  and  the  Ifiw?  of  the 
twenty  or  more  countries  already  havmor  such 
proriaiona  have  been  strengthened  in  r  in.  re 
ipeefeL  'A  Bationnl  qioarantine  ageinst  plant 
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diseases  and  inaeet  peato  waa  provided  in  an 
act  of  Congrress  approved  August  20,  1912. 
Under  this  law  the  imp<»rtation  of  potatoea 

from  regions  known  to  be  infested  with  the 
fungus  Chryaophlyetis  Cftdobiotiea  and  of 
species  of  pine  capable  of  carrj'ing  the  blister 
blight,  Peridermium  pini,  has  been  prohibited. 
Canada  has  extended  her  import  regulations 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  potato  d incase 
mentioned.  Restrictive  resulations  regarding 
plant  importations  were  Moptod  by  Chile  and 
Uru^'uay  during  1912. 

Among  papers  of  taxonomic  interest  which  . 
appeared  during  the  year  were  several  numbers 
of  the  North  American  Flora,  issued  from  the 
New  York  Botanic  Garden;  four  parts  of  Dee 
Pflanzenreich,  publishe<i  by  Engelmann  in  Leip- 
zig; and  several  numbers  of  the  Contrihutinns 
from  the  \ational  llcrhnriuiv.  Dr.  W.  Tre- 
lease  published  an  Account  of  The  Black  Oaks, 
and  Miller  and  Standley  a  Study  of  the  North 
American  Species  of  Xympheea.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Bessey  published  a  revision  of  bis  Outlines  of 
Plant  Phyla,  in  which  14  phyl*  are  reoogniaed 
with  652  families  of  plants. 

Plant  Bbeediko.  (The  activity  In  thia  line 
of  botanical  investigation  has  ber-n  quite 
marked.  Dr.  Hugo  de  N'ries,  in  continuing  his 
investigations  or.  iJ'i:'i! hera,  visited  the  type 
locality  of  (J^.  grandijiora  in  Alabama,  study- 
ing the  species  in  its  original  habitat.  He 
found  several  characteristic  types  of  tlie  specien, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  described.  Zeijl- 
stra  claims  that  O^^.  nanella,  one  of  tlie  forma 
described  by  de  Vries  as  a  mutant,  is  dwarfed  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  bacteria.  When  bac- 
teria are  absent  the  plant  develops  normally 
according  to  his  claim.  Heribert-Nilsson  be- 
lieves tli.it  mutants  <»t  <T..  Inmarrkiana  de- 
scribed by  de  Vries  are  only  the  segregations 
of  characters  observed  in  n  natural  hybrid,  and 
that  the  species  is  not  an  elementary  one. 
Gates  reports  a  series  of  forms  of  (E.  biennis 
parallel  ^vil^l  Hi  se  described  for  (?.'.  Ininnrrk- 
iaMO>  Heckel  has  described  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  various  species  of  Hotanum  from 
South  America,  and  in  8.  immite  within  a 
single  year  a  mutant  resembling  S.  tubrro.fum 
was  secured  by  the  superabundant  application 
of  fertilizers.  East  and  Hayes  claim  that 
crossing  produces  heterosygoeie  in  all  eharao' 
ters  in  which  the  parent  plants  differ,  while 
inbreeding  tends  to  result  in  homo/ygosis. 
Harris  found  from  an  extended  study  of  beana 
that  the  effects  produced  by  starratton  were  in- 
herited only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Pearl 
and  Bartlett  have  shown  that  chemical  charac- 
ters in  maixe,  as  low  protein,  low  oil,  etc., 
are  inherited  as  Mendelian  unit  characters. 

Studies  of  Son.  OBOANisva.  Jensen  baa 
made  a  atndy  of  the  aol!  fungi  in  this  country, 
and  reports  on  the  presence  of  lf?2  species  and 
varieties  isolated  from  soils,  Nfiss  Dale  found 
!!  iimrked  similarity  in  the  soil  fungus  flora  in 
England  to  that  described  by  Jensen,  many  of 
the  genera  and  aome  of  the  apeeiee  being  identi- 
cal. A  large  number  of  investigations  were 
reported  on  nitrogen  transformation  and  as- 
similation by  soil  organisms  with  and  without 
symbiosis  with  other  species  of  plants,  and  the 
known  number  of  orjnniema  taking  pert  in  thia 
important  activity  ha"  hnrn  considerably  in- 
creased. Other  etudiet;  have  been  concerned 
with  the  breaking  down  of  materials  found  in 
the  soil,  and  Kellermao  and  McBeth  found 
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that  not  only  bacteria,  but  n  rt  iin  fun^'i  m 
important  agents  in  tUa  dei»truction  of  cellu- 
lOM.  The  inveatigatioiiM  of  Buttomley  on  Jfy- 
riea  and  of  Spratt  on  Eleagnua  and  Alnua  have 
shown  the  polymorphism  of  the  organism 
I'seudomonaa  radicicoli.   through  which  nitro- 

Sn  aaaimilation  in  leguuiiaous  and  other  plants 
kes  place.  Von  Ytent  bas  described  bacteria 
from  excrescences  on  leaves  of  tropical  Ru- 
biafrm  which  he  claims  assimilate  nitrogen 
fi  111  the  air.  A  recent  investigation  into  the 
symbiosis  in  lichens  is  thought  to  show  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  alga  receives  a 
portion  of  its  carbohydrates  from  material  aa> 
cared  by  the  fungus  from  its  substratum. 

Fi  a  t  Physiouxjt.  Palla<iin  and  his  co- 
workers have  continued  their  investigations  on 
respiratory  chromogens  and  found  that  methy- 
lene blue  accelerated  respiration  of  plants  in 
th^  presence  of  oxygen.  Stoklasa  demonstrated 
111*  [)h(itcchomicaI  ^^ynthe8iB  of  carbohydral.  h 
under  the  innuence  of  ultraviolet  rays.  Spiihr 
liaa  siMwn  a  reduction  of  nitrates  into  nitrites 
and  ammonia  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen  un- 
der the  ultraviolet  rays.  Herlitzka  claims  that 
Bpectroscopic  differenceH  are  observable  in  the 
chlorophyll  in  leaves  and  in  solutions  and 
thinlcs  that  they  arc  present  in  leaves  in  colloidal 
form.  Pol  it  is,  from  a  study  of  anthocyanin, 
has  concluded  that  this  coloring  material  is  not 
derived  from  the  cell  sap,  hut  from  bodies  he 
calhi  "  cyanop  lasts.'  VVheo  their  degenera- 
tion takes  place  the  coloring  matter  becomes 
diffused  in  the  cell  sap.  Cailletet  claims  that 
f^ms  and  other  plants  aocuntompH  to  grow  in 
dHiiiji  -liady  placea  ohtaiii  ;i  iM.ii>.).!rr.«iilo  por- 
tion of  their  carbon  from  their  substratum.  A 
somewhat  similar  claim  is  also  made  for 
lichens.  Parkin  has  confirmed  the  observation 
that  sucrose  is  the  first  sugnr  fortn«»d  in  the 
process  of  photosyntln'.-i.-.  T],~-  -,iil.irct  i>f  ni- 
trogen nutrition  of  plantH  continues  to  receive 
much  attention.  Puriewitsch  daima  that  the 
nmino  acids  are  the  best  sources  from  which 
plants  may  obtain  the  nitrogen  required  for 
protein  synthesiH,  and  T     \r  believes  that  most 

Slants  can  utilize  nitrates  in  the  absence  uf 
ght  and  tlut  transportatinn  to  the  leaves  is 
not  naeaaiaiy  for  metabolism.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  in  germraating  seeds  of  ilar  and  sorghum 
has  been  found  by  Ravenna  and  Veochi.  Mir- 
ande  has  reported  it  in  the  Cnh/caiithnrccr,  and 
Petrie  has  found  it  in  SO  apeoieH  of  Australian 

JJants  exclusive  of  gmMca.  The  synthesis  of 
ats,  aeeording  to  Tvvnow,  is  brought  about  by 

the  action  of  lipase  mm  Lrhicrins  and  fatty 
acida.    The  role  of  various  substances  in  the 

giant  economy  has  been  given  further  atudy. 
^rnardini  and  Morelli  claim  tliat  ttaniesium 
plays  an  important  part  in  plant  development 
throupli  its  cnnibininj<  with  phoH[)horuH.  Wlh-v- 
ers  claims  that  potatt»ium  is  connected  with  the 
formation  of  protoplasm  and  also  with  the  syn- 
tbcsia  and  metabolism  of  proteids.  Stoklasa 
iwlieves  that  potassium  is  indispensable  to  the 

.  building  up  of  carboliydrates  as  well  as  to 
other  important  functions  of  the  plant.  Ivanow 
claims  that  phosphates  arc<'lerate  respiration 
in  plants.  Montemartini  and  Javillier  have 
shown  that  manganese  in  smsll  quantity  stimu- 
lates plant  activitien,  hut  Keltey  found  that 
when  present  in  larger  amounts  oxidation  is 
produced  and  the  ability  of  plants  to  alMwrb 
phoaphorio  acid  ia  lowered. 
Plaht    Dmum,    OMialderabb  attention 


l  iM  n  turned  to  the  injury  of  plants  by 
causes  other  than  paraisites.  in  France  an  in- 
vestigation waa  made  bv '  a  commission  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  dying  of  trees  and 
other  plants  in  parks,  and  it  was  foood  due 
to  tar-laden  dust  arising  from  tarred  road&. 
The  amount  of  injury  was  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  phenol  in  the  oompolind  used  and 
the  distance  from  the  roads  and  amount  of 
travel.  The  cause  and  control  of  chlorosis  are 
etill  being  sought.  Cilc  found  that  ri  '  -e  than 
2  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil 
caused  chloroaia  in  pineapples.  Chlorosis  in 
maize  and  in  grapevines  has  been  investigated 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  a  number  of  causes 
are  111 I'titioned,  ;>riin]i<;  tiiera  a  lack  of  iron, 
sulphur,  etc.,  aud  a  superabundance  of  lime. 
Anderson  found  that  the  failure  of  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry  trees  to  produce  fruit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cement  worlcs  was  due  to  the  si- 
kalinity  of  the  dust  interfering  with  pollina- 
tion. Floyd  found  that  certain  citrus  tree 
troubles  could  be  prodoosd  by  the  use  of  or- 
ganic fertilizers.  Among  the  diseases  due  to 
fungi  the  chestnut  bark  disease  is  perhaps  re- 
ceiving mast  littiiition  in  tliis  coui  fry  at  - 
time.  Firet  recognized  in  1904,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  it  has  spread  along  the  eastern  sea- 
hoard,  and  it  ia  now  Ipiown  to  be  present  in  at 
least  ten  States.  In  Peuusylvania  a  commis- 
sion has  been  created  to  study  and  cuiKb  it  it, 
an  appropriation  of  $275,000  having  ht^u  made 
for  that  purpose.  Congress  has  granted  $80,- 
000  to  the  U.  &  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  Infestigate  its  esuse  snd  means  for  control 
Tlie  fungus  was  nanni!  Diaporthe  parasitica, 
but  it  appears  to  ditfer  from  a  harm  less  sap- 
rophyte common  in  Europe  mainlj  in  its  para- 
sitic habiL  During  the  past  summer  a  sap- 
rophytie  form  of  the  fungus  was  found  in  this 
country.  It  is  claim,  li  tlut  n  i  m  i  phological 
diifereuces  are  apparent  between  the  two  forms. 
The  black  canker  or  ink  disease  of  chestnut 
trees  in  southern  Europe,  so  called  from  the 
eharaeteristie  exudation  accompanying  it,  ii 
quite  distinct  from  the  trouble  in  this  country. 

The  white-pine  blister  blight  continues  to 
demand  attention,  and  it  has  been  coneludvely 
shown  that  a  sinjjlc  inspection  of  pine  sprrHin-js 
will  not  determine  the  presence  of  the  luii^us. 
The  importation  iiit  >  this  country  of  all  pine 
seedlings  belonging  to  the  group  of  white  pines 
has  beeu  prohibited.  In  England  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe  the  black  wart  dis^'ase  of  potatoes 
(Chryaophljfctia  «ndobiotica)  continues  to  be 
destructive.  Its  known  ran<»e  now  includes 
much  of  Kngland,  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as  New- 
foundland, Mi(iuclon,  and  probably  Nova  Scotia. 
In  Germany  tlie  most  serious  disease  of  the 
potato  is  the  leaf  roll,  a  trouble  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  a  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  study  it.  Wollenweber,  Appel,  and  others 
are  studying  the  relation  of  Fusarium  to  this 
and  other  potato  diseases.  Jones  and  others 
have  reported  on  the  life  history  of  the  fungus 
Phytophthora  parasitica,  the  cause  of  the  late 
rot  of  the  potato.  A  new  dry  rot  of  the  potato, 
due  to  Fuaariutn  in'rhnthecoiilcs,  has  Wn  de- 
scribed within  thii  y.ar.  An  investigatiun  by 
Schuster  in  Germany  has  sliown  about  a  half 
dozen  species  of  bacteria  capable  of  prodosinf 
potato  diseases.  The  subject  of  msts  oif  grains 
and  other  plants  continues  to  lie  investigated, 
and    Arthur,    Kern,    Clinton,    UecUe,  Dietel, 
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SkfltMOO,  Olive,  and  others  have  contribuat«d 
to  our  knowledge  regarding  some  of  the  phases 

in  the  life  liistory  of  tnis  group  of  funj.'i. 
Kriksaou  claims  that  the  hollyhock  rust  adds 
more  proof  to  his  mycoplasma  theory  of  ruat 
transmission,  while  fieokwith  claims  that  in 
the  case  of  grain  rusts  the  fungus  is  carried  over 
in  iLe  st-cd  <i«  mycelium  or  spores.  Bolli'V  has 
presented  additional  evidence  regarding  hiu 
theory  that  soil-borse  fungi  and  aot  mil  de- 
pletion are  the  cause  of  diminishing  yields  of 
grain  and  other  crops.  Among  fruit  diseases 
reported  upun,  BrooK»  and  Mi8»  Dc  Mcritt 
describe  the  apple  leaf  spots,  particular Iv  the 
fonw  caused  07  Spkeeropns  malorum.  Ewart 
dtims  that  the  bitter  pit  of  apples  is  due  to 
to  local  poisoning  of  tnc  pulp  cell»,  eitlier  as 
a  result  of  spraying  or  absorption  l>y  the  tree. 
The  fungus  QUrotporium  malicortUna  is  re- 
ported hf  Jaekaon  as  causing  a  •eriotts  eanker 
oiaease  of  apple  trees  in  Oregon.  From  the 
Mme  State  is  reported  a  bacterial  dit>ca»c  of 
thk-rries,  due  to  P$evdomonat  ccrasus. 

A  u«w  peach  disease  is  reported  by  GOasow 
M  occurring  in  New  York  and  CuuidA  in  the 
vidnity  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  grape  downv 
•iMew  was  very  destructive  in  France  in  1011 
and  somewhat  less  so  in  1912.  .Studies  have 
been  made  of  mAins  for  itti  control.  A  new 
disease  of  the  persimmon  due  tn  QUxoaporium 
kaki  is  reported  in  Japan.  Taubenhaus  haa 
proved  by  inoculation  experiments  that  many 
of  the  Glao0poria  described  from  different 
iMwt  plants  are  tlie  isume  species.  An  addi- 
tnoal  report  ha.s  been  made  from  the  labor- 
atoiy  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith  on  the  crown-gall 
diseue,  due  to  Bacterium  lumefacicns,  and  au- 
alogic!^  between  this  diseasfc  of  plants  and  CaD^ 
oer  in  animals  have  been  pointed  out. 

CO.NTBOL    OF    PLA.fT   BlSKASES.  EstOI* 

life  experiments  are  in  progress  in  Um  coun- 
itf  and  elsewhere  to  find  some  fungicides  su- 
pfrii  r  r  Lkjrdcaux  mixture.  For  many  dis- 
*tst.M,  especially  those  atlecting  fruit  trees,  a 
lime-sulphur  mixture  is  proving  very  valuable, 
as  it  ia  not  only  a  fungicide,  but  destroys  in- 
lets at  the  same  time.  For  some  diseases, 
howf-ver.  its  um;  can  not  be  recommended.  For 
these  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used  even 
if  tome  injury  follows  ita  corrosive  acthm. 
la  England  and  Italy  very  dilute  mixtures 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  have  been  found  eflicient 
in  wntroiling  plant  diwases  and  they  are  with- 
out some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
itrcmger  mixture.  Vennorel  and  Dantony  have 
ikevn  that  the  wettinp  power,  and  hence  the 
<flkiency,  of  fungicides  depend  upon  the  surface 
ttrisiiin  of  the  lllm  de[)<)sited  on  the  leaf  and 
that  tb#  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin 
ta  the  mixture  increases  its  eoveriiig  power  to  a 
Mnarkabie  degree.  In  France  combined  treat- 
■MRits  with  liquid  sprays  and  powdered  sul- 
phur have  been  very  successfully  um'd  for  the 
prevcBtion  of  the  downy  and  powdery  mildews 
of  grapea.  The  value  of  spraying  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  mtTturc  when  little  or  no  disease  is 
present  has  b<'en  shown  at  the  Vermont  Ag- 
rirultiiral  Kxperiment  Station,  where  in  20 
;4^ars'  experiments  gains  were  made  ol  18  per 
Wit  wfien  no  diaeaae  waa  aotfoeable  and  816 
f^r  pent,  when  disien.aes  were  severe.  The  av- 
erage gain  waa  206  bushels  per  acre.  Stewart 
y^cneh  have  found  that  neither  lime-sul- 
phar  eaMNiDiMi  nor  lead  beaaoate  could  be  Kub- 
•litated  tax  Bordeaux  mixtnre  in  spraying  po- 
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tatoes.  In  German/ '/a  machine  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  treatment' of  smutted  grain  with 
hot  air,  that  is  said  io  f»p.i»Ily  and  effectually 
destroy  a  smut  and  ft^'*  t!\p^  seed  from  that 
source  of  Infeotimi.  '*  *  , 

BiBuooKAPHY.  Among  tlie''.more  important 
books  and  longer  contributions*'^*  r.ppear  during 
11)12  were:  Three  new  periodicals;  Journal  of 
Economic  Botany  < published  by  '  the  . 'Pomona 
College,  Pomona,  Cal.),  Mycologi*ch^:s  Zentn^ 
blatt  (Jena),  and  Zeit»chrift  fUr  Gifi;.inga- 
phyaiologie  (Ilerlin).  E.  Bourcart,  Le«  lfi/tJt[c^ 
dtH  I'hintes;  ().  IJrefeld,  Unterauchunyrn  WcfliT- 
mtgeb%etii  dcr  M ykologie ;  J.  M.  Coulter,  C.  *R. 
Barnes,  and  H.  C.  Cowles,  Text  Book  uf  liotnny. 
Vol.  II.;  J.  M.  Coulter,  W.  E.  Castle,  E.  VV. 
East,  W.  L.  Tower,  and  C.  B.  Davenport,  Ber-  •  ♦*.• 
cfhty  and  Eugenia;  J.  Eriksson,  translated 
by  Anna  Molander,  Funyoid  Diseases  of 
Plant* J  L.  R.  Jones,  N.  J.  Giddings,  and  B,  J. 
Lutman.  Invettigation*  of  the  Potato  Fungut 
I'hytophthora  Infestans;  A.  Lister  and  Guli- 
elma  Liater,  Monograph  Mycctozoa ;  G.  Mas- 
see,  British  Fungi  and  Lichcna;  C.  McUvaine, 
and  R.  K.  Macadam,  revised  by  C.  F.  Mitls- 
paueb.  One  TAowaond  ilmen'can  Fungi;  A. 
Nath  anson,  AUgemeine  Botanik;  W.  Palladin, 
Pin  It  !'h\is\olo(j\j  (German  Edition);  E.  G. 
Pringsheim,  Die  Reizbetcvyungen  der  Pfiamen; 
&  F.  Smith,  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Plant  Dia- 
«a«8»/  £.  F.  Smith,  Nellie  A.  Browa,  and  Lucia 
MeOtulocb,  The  Structure  and  Development  of 
Croirti  (iall,  a  Plant  Cancer;  R.  E.  Smith  and 
Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  California  PUint  Diaeaata, 

BOTANY.    See  Cabneqie  lifSTiTOTHHI. 

BOTHA,  OsnSBAL  LODU.    See  SOVTB  AlBIOA, 
Union  of. 

BOURBON.   See  R^TTNIOH.. 

BOVEY,  Hekrt  TAlnuoB.  An  Engliab  soten> 
tist,  died  February,  1012.  He  was  bom  in 
Devonshire  in  1853.  lie  received  his  education 
in  private  schools  and  at  Cambridge  University. 
After  traveling  for  several  years  he  adopted  toe 
profession  of  civil  engineering  and  became  aa> 
sistant  engineer  on  the  Mersey  docks  and  har- 
bor works.  In  1887  he  was  appointc<l  professor 
of  civil  engineering  in  applied  mechanics  at 
McGill  University,  and  on  the  catablishment  of 
a  department  of  applied  aeieaee  to  tliat  inatl* 
tatfon,  waa  made  acan.  Be  waa  one  of  ifaa 
founders  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Bn< 
gineers  and  was  in  1900  its  president.  Among 
hiH  writings  on  scientific  subjects  are  Appli^ 
Jleoiboaioa  (1882);  Theory  of  Structures  and 
strength  of  MuteriaU  (1893);  HydrauUea 
(189.")).  tf  L'<  lher  with  many  papers  for  various 
scientific  societies.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
D.  ( .  L.  and  LL.  D.,  froD  lleGiU  Univerait^ 
and  Queen's  College. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEQE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  at  Brunswi  l.  Mi  f  nnded 
in  1794.  The  students  in  all  departments  of 
the  college  in  the  autumn  of  1912  numbered 
393  and  the  faculty  numbered  82,  including 
the  faculty  of  the  medical  aehoot.  During  the 
year  the  changes  in  the  faculty  included  the 
addition  of  an  instructor  in  music,  one  in  biol- 
ogj-,  and  one  in  the  department  of  ecoTionuc?*. 
A  new  building  for  the  gymnaaiwOf  funds  for 
whleh  were  raised  by  subeorintion  from  the 
alumni  and  others,  approached  completion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  college  amounted  to  ^1.- 
140,486  and  the  income  in  1011-12  to  9127.830. 
There  were  10S,08ft  volamea  in  the  library. 
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President,   William  De  •;WuV  Hvd^  D. 

S.  T.  D.  .\  . 

BOWLING.    The.f<B^!th  annual  tournament 
of  tiie  American  j^twlitiK  Congress  was  beld 
at  Chicago  in  XHiYcU.'   The  individual  cham- 
pionship was  t^nU.Hy  L.  Sutton,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  (679i».'-]Sr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Detroit  (674), 
finislii'd    seeyifd,*  and    \V.   Elivert,   of    ioli  1  i 
(6tt4),  •third.*  •  The  two-men  team  contest  was 
won  by  'tlw  Owen  Sutton  combination,  witb  a 
8cni:f/-of  A'iofi.    la  the  five-men  tmun  event 
tlje.  .IH'i'^'^w'iek  AIl>8tars  of  Neir  York  were 
ttiN, Vrctora,  with  a  total  of  2904  pins. 
..^  '\He  sixth  annual   tuuruam«nt  of  the  Na- 
*«*ilonaI  Bowling  Association  wai  held  at  Pater« 
'•aon,  N.  J.,  in  March.    The  winnere  and  scores 
*  yere:  Individual,  Leo  Lueke,  Brooklyn  (O'JU)  ; 
two-men   ceam,  Lindsey-Johnson,    New  Haven 
( 1301 )  ;  five-men  team.  Grand  Centrals,  Koch- 
ester   (2907).    The  five-men  score  breaks  the 
record  of  2909  pine  made  by  the  Bonda  of 
Cleveland  in  1911.   Other  new  records  of  the 
year  were  made  by  Louis  Vit'lt-tich,  of  Kansas, 
whose  high   indiviilual   scoro   at   the   A.   II,  C. 
tournaniciit  was  28(\,  and  by  Jamos  Smith,  of 
Buffalo,  who  rolled  up  a  total  of  771  for  three 

fames  in  the  Canadian  tournament  beld  at 
oronto.     Smitli    also    averaged    2ZS  8«0  for 
nine  games  at  the  aumc  tournament. 

BOWYEB,  John  Mabsiiali..  A  rear  ad- 
miralf  retired  of  the  United  States  navy,  died 
March  16,  1912.  Re  was  bom  in  Caas  county, 
Ind.,  in  IS'i?,  tn  !  nradtiated  from  the  United 
States  >i"avai  Academy  in  1874.  He  rose 
through  various  grades,  becoming  lieutenant- 
oolonei  in  1899,  commander  in  1903  and  captain 
In  1907.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  was  appointed  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  I'ritucton  and  with  this  ve.iftel  did 
patrol  duty  about  the  western  end  of  Cuba.  He 
took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Philippine 
insurrection  and  in  the  Boxer  outbreak  in 
North  China.  From  inoi  to  1906  he  acted  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  a  gun  factory  in  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Washington  and  as  head  if  U  - 
Departmcnt  of  Yards  and  IkJcks.  In  linto  he 
commanded  the  U.  &  S.  Columbia.  He  was  the 
senior  ofiicer  in  command  of  the  Columbia  at 
Colon  and  the  Marblehead  at  Panama  in  1906 
at  the  time  of  the  troubles  attendant  upon  the 
separation  of  Panama  from  Colombia,  in  19U7 
be  commanded  the  battleship  Illinois  and  made 
the  cruise  to  the  Pacific  and  around  the  world 
with  the  Atlantic  fleet.  From  1909  to  1911 
he  was  superintendent  of  tlie  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  He  received  medals  for  serv- 
ice in  various  campaigns.  He  was  made  rear* 
admiral  in  1911  and  retired  in  the  same  year. 

BOZXnGi.  The  yoar  1912  was  a  record  year 
in  boxing  in  tihe  fact  that  eight  champions 
were  defeated.  One  of  those  to  relinquish  his 
lanrela  was  "  Abe "  Attell,  who  for  twelve 
years  had  held  the  featherweight  champion- 
ship. He  was  defeated  by  Johnny  KMbane,  of 
Cleveland,   in  a  20-round  battle  at  Los  An* 

feles.  Another  champion  to  bow  to  Father 
ime  was  Ad  Wolgast.  of  Michigan,  who  had 
won  the  lightweight  title  from  "  Battling  "  Nel- 
son. Wolgast  was  beaten  by  Willie  Ritchie, 
of  Pan  Francisco,  in  Ifl  rounds  on  a  foul. 
Besides  the  American.-!  wlio  lo^t  their  titles 
six  foreign  champions  went  down  to  delVat. 
They  were  "Jim"  Sullivan,  middleweight 
champion  of  England,  who  was  knocked  out 
hv  Ttilly  Papke.  of  the  Unitrd  States;  Jack 
Ilurrii>uit,    middleweight    champion    of  Great 
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Britain,  who  was  knocked  out  by  Fddie  Mc- 
Goorty,  of  the  United  States;  Dave  Smith, 
middleweight  champion  of  Australia,  who  aleo 
was  knoclced  out  by  Eddie  McGoorty,  of  the 
United  States;  Georges  Carpentier,  middle- 
weight champion  of  France,  who  was  defeated 
by  both  Hilly  Papke  and  Frank  Klaus,  of  the 
1  liited  Stit.^;  "Digger"  Stanley,  bantam- 
weight cliumpion  of  Great  Britain,  who  was 
knocked  out  bv  Charles  Ledous,  of  France; 
Matt  Wells,  lightweight  champion  of  Qreat 
Britain,  who  was  defeated  by  Freddie  Welsh, 
a  former  holder  of  tiif  title.  The  men  who 
defeated  Smith,  Carpeutier,  Harrison,  and 
Stanley  were  non-residents  and  the  titles 
therefore  did  not  change  hands.  SulUvan 
retired  from  the  ring. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  world's 
champions:  Heavyweiglit,  Jack  Johnson; 
lightweight,  Willie  Kitchie;  featherweight, 
Johnny  Kilbane,  and  bantamweight,  Jonnoy 
Couton.  The  middleweight  and  welterweight 
titles  are  open. 

Two  new  classes  were  added  in  1912  by  the 
State  Commission  of  New  York  and  a  change 
also  was  made  in  the  4ivision  of  weighte. 
TIm  additional  elasaes  are  the  paperweight  for 
boys  of  108  pounds  or  under,  and  the  commis- 
sion weight  for  men  over  158  pounds  and 
under  176  pounds. 

During  tlie  year  46  clubs  received  licenses 
in  New  York  State  and  the  provision  that 
each  shall  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  netted  the  State  nearly  $60,000. 
iJoxing  jnsj)ector8  also  were  appointed  for  each 
club  to  see  to  it  that  the  commission's  rules 
were  enforced. 

The  boxing  championships  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  were  held  at  Boston  on  April 
0.  The  results  of  the  final  bouts  were:  105- 
pound  class,  James  Lynch,  of  Cambridge,  de- 
feated Patsy  Green,  of  Cambridge;  115-pound 
clasfli.  Tommy  Reagan,  of  Eaat  Boston,  de- 
feated George  Pritehard,  of  Foreat  Hillt  1^ 
pcuirid  class,  John  Cooper,  of  Chelsea,  defeated 
F.dvvard  Desmond,  of  Boston;  13&-pound  class, 
Al.  Wambgans,  of  New  Orleans,  defeated  Mike 
Sullivan,  of  Eaat  Boston;  146>pottnd  class, 
Charles  Aakins,  of  Boston,  defeated  W.  P. 
Widdieombe.  of  Fort  McKinlcy,  Me.;  168- 
pound  clans,  A.  Sheridan,  of  New  York,  de- 
feated H.  A.  Lavalle,  of  Somerville;  heavy- 
weight class,  John  Silveris,  of  Beverly,  de- 
feated Thomas  Kelly,  of  Roxbur>'. 

The  winners  at  the  English  '\m;ifeur  Box- 
ing championships  were:  lianiauiweight,  W. 
\V.  Allen,  the  titleholder;  featherweight,  G.  R. 
Baker;  lightweight,  R.  Marriott)  middle- 
weight, B.  V.  Chandleri  heavyweiglit,  B. 
Smith. 

BOYCOTT.  Danbcbt  H.vttf,rs'  Cask.  This 
case  grew  «)ut  of  a  strike  in  1902  by  the  union 
iiatters  in  the  employ  of  Loewe  and  Company 
iu  Danbury,  Conn.  The  purpose  was  to  main- 
tain a  closed  shop.  The  AiTifrimn  Federation 
of  Labor  assisted  the  United  iUiiers  of  North 
America  and  the  American  Anti-Hoycott  Asso- 
ciation carried  on  the  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
employers.  In  1908  the  Ihilted  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  boycott  illegal  Tinder  the 
anti-trust  law.  and  ordered  the  company  to  sue 
for  damagPB.  In  lf»l()  a  jury  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Connecticut  placed  the 
damages  at  $74,090,  wkleh  sum  would  be 
trebled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
act.    This  tine  was  levied  upon  the  individual 
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naBben  of  the  union.  Upon  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Cireuit  Court  of  Appeals  s  ded* 

§ion  was  secured  in  1911  declaring  this  man- 
ner ot  ievyiiig  the  tine  uowarraiitcd.  Tlie  case 
was  then  retried  in  the  United  States  District 
Ooort  ftt  BMTtford*  vb«r«  a  jury  rendered  a 
Ttrliet  in  I9I8  ftwardiug  980,000  damagea  to 
L<>ewe  and  Company.  Steps  were  tlien  taken 
bv  the  defend  to  appeal  the  cai>e  ouce  more. 

On  the  basis  of  this  decision  various  suita 
kin  been  b^gun  agmimt  trade  unions.  Late  in 
suit  ws«  begun  sgaiusfe  tbe  United  Mine 
Workers  for  c!aniaj:e?  nf  .fTfin, 000.  None  of 
tbese  eutti»  }iave  been  terminated.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  been  most  out- 
■Boken  in  its  opposition  to  tbe  interpretation 
<ff  tiie  SlienBfto  aet,  wbieh  renders  tmoe  untons 
i!l<*tra'.  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  thi-HP 
boycott  decibionti  which  has  made  unions  liable 
fi>r  damages. 

BOY  MX>1TTB.    See  Agucultube. 

BOT  8CX>irTB  OS*  AXBSICA.  An  organi- 
zation fniimler?  in  1908  for  thi-  f^'^r-tieral  pur- 
pose of  training  bovH  between  tin  L'^ea  of  12 
and  18  in  self-reliance,  manhoo<i  i  good 
citizenship.  A  member  of  the  organization  is 
pledged  ''to  do  his  duty  to  Qod  and  his  coun- 
try and  tn  olx>T  the  scout  law;  to  help  other 
p«ople  at  all  times:  to  keep  himself  physically 
fttrong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight." 
Tbe  movement  haa  had  an  extraordinary  sue- 
CMS  since  its  beginning.  At  tiie  head  of  each 
lauid  of  scouts  is  the  scout-master,  who  must 
be  a  person  of  influence  and  possess  qualities 
«hloh  bovs  resj>ect.  Ho  lus"  general  charge  of 
tbe  organization  and  training  of  boy  sconta. 
Dving  1912,  4520  new  scout-masters  were 
eouissioned,  makiog  a  total  of  over  6000 
nee  who  bsTe  voluntarily  given  their  serv- 
irts  scijut-masters  nn  I  assistants.  An  in- 
teresting tabulation  of  the  occupation  of  scout- 
masters is  furnished  in  the  second  annual  re- 
port o(  tbe  orgaaiiatioD  for  1012.  It  shows 
ttst  out  of  a  total  of  1000  there  ivere  403 
clergymen,  150  clerks,  110  teachers,  76  stti- 
dent<.  74  superintendents  of  schooia.  Others 
included  lawyers,  mechanics,  and  managers. 
Oat  of  the  1500,  966  were  college  graduates. 
Is  Bstionality,  1292  tvere  Anertaui,  104  Eng- 
lish, and  124  foreigners  of  other  nationalities. 
Biiici'js  are  awarded  to  the  boy  scouts  for 
excellence  in  service. 

Tbe  mo<«t  important  event  of  the  year  1911- 
12  Was  the  visit  of  Lieutenant-GeQeral  Sir  Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell  to  the  United  States.  Gen- 
«il  Baden-Powell  was  the  originator  of  the 
Ijy  scout  movement  in  Knu'land.  He  visited 
twenty  of  the  most  important  scout  centres  of 
the  United  States  and  delivered  leetutee  on 
the  movenent.  During  his  visit  the  nnntinl 
Meting  of  the  national  organization  was  held 
ir,  New  York  City.  Tn  the  summer  of  1912 
iicfMjrtiint  summer  »choi>l»  for  aoout-masters 
were  conducted  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  officers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
hi  1912  were  as  follows;  Honorary  president, 
Hon.  William  H.  Tuft,  li  norary"  vice-preai- 
dent.  i  Theodore  Kooscvelt;  preistdent,  Colin 
H  Livingstone.  Washington,  D.  C;  chief 
icoat,  £mest  Thompson  Seton;  national  scout 
ceurfisioiiers,  Dsniel  Carter  Beard,  Adjutant- 
General  William  Verbeck,  of  New  York,  and 
CoL  ivter  .S.  Boraus.  of  New  York. 

BRADLEY,  John  Edwin.  An  American 
edacator,  died  October  7,  1912.  He  was  bom 
n  Ue,  Mass.,  in  1080  aad  graduated  fnm  Wil* 


liama  College  in  1865.  For  three  Tears  follow* 
inff  be  was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Pitts* 

field,  Mass.  From  1808  to  1S86  he  was  princi- 
pal of  the  high  schtx)!  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Minneapolis,  holding  this  position 
until  1802,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
Illinois  College  He  retained  this  office  until 
1900.  He  was  a  member  of  several  educational 
associations  and  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Congregational  Council  for  several  years,  and 
of  rae  International  Congregational  Council  in 
1809  and  1008.  In  1900  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Ecumenical  International  Council,  New 
York.  He  was  the  authr>r  of  Science  and  In- 
diutry/  School  incentive*;  Bealthfulneaa  of 
Intellectual  Pursuits;  Unconscious  Eduimtie»J 
Work  atul  Play,  and  Talks  with  ntudent*. 

BRAOO,  Rdwabd  Stttvesant.  An  Ameri- 
can soldi  r  and  public  onicial,  died  June  20, 
1912.  He  was  lx>rn  in  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  in  1827. 
He  studied  for  three  years  at  Geneva  (now 
Hobart  College)  and  then  b^n  the  study  of 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1048  and 
soon  after  remove<l  to  Fond  du  T .  n  ,  Wis.  From 
1854  to  1856  he  was  district  attorney  of  Fond 
du  Lac  county.  He  was  delegate  to  the  Charles- 
ton Oonvention  in  1800.  He  supported  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency.  At  the  ovt* 

break  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  captain  of  the  6th  Wiscon&in  Infantry. 
He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  He 
participated  in  nnrljr  all  the  eampaigna  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Fond  du  Lac,  where  in  1866  be  was 
postmaster.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  State  senator.  In  1800  and  1868  he 
was  delegate  to  the  Kational  Convention  and 
was  again  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1872.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1877  and  served  until  1883.  In  the 
following  year  as  chairman  of  tbe  Democratic 
NationsT  Gonvention  he  seeonded  llie  nomina- 
tiriT!  nf  Hrovor  rir:'('l;Tnd.  In  this  sjK'^'ch  hf* 
lihcd  lite  phras©  wliica  .ifterwards  became  ium- 
ous  in  reference  to  Cleveland,  "  We  love  him  for 
the  enemies  be  has  made."  In  1885  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  for  one  term.  He  was  ap* 
pointfv!  minister  to  Mexico  in  1888.  He  wns 
promiutriilly  mentioned  as  u  presidential  candi- 
date by  the  delegates  to  the  Indianapolis  Con- 
vention of  tlie  Gold  l>emocrats  in  1806.  in 
1900 '  he  supported  McKinley.  He  was  ap- 
pointed consul  geiKTal  at  Havana  in  1902  by 
President  Koosevelt.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
written  from  Havana,  he  said  that  "  Uncle  Sam 
might  as  well  try  to  make  a  whistle  out  of  a 
pig's  tail  as  to  tr\'  to  make  something  out  of 
the  Latin  race."  Tliis  letter  was  published  and 
caused  much  irritation  in  Cuba,  and  tJeneral 
Bragg  was  transferred  to  the  consul-generalship 
at  Hongkong.  Here  he  remained  until  1906 
when  he  reUred  In  eoaee<|uenee  of  ill  health. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  pension  of  $50  a  month 
was  given  him  by  Congress.  General  BrMg 
was,  in  his  turn',  one  of  the  most  efficient  wS* 
haters  in  public  life. 

BBASTOW,  Lewis  Omko^  An  American 
theologian  and  educator,  died  August  10,  1912. 
He  as  born  in  Brewer,  Me.,  in  1834,  and  gradu- 
ated from  B<)wdf)in  College  in  18.57.  Ho  studied 
theology  at  the  Bangor  Tiieological  Seminary 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  minis- 
try in  1861.  He  acted  as  chaplain  of  tbe  12th 
regiment  of  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry  in 
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the  Civil  War,  and  abo  as  pa«tor  in  the  St. 
Johoalntry,   Vermont,   Congregatlouil  Chnrdi 

from  1861  to  ls7a.  TTc  was  pastor  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  irum  1873  to  1884.  In  1885  h« 
was  appointed  professor  of  practical  tlieology 
at  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  holding  this  chair 
until  1907.  He  trae  tite  author  of  Repreaenta- 
tivr  ^fo'frrr:  Preachers  (1904),  and  The  Modem 
I'uliiil  Ue  alao  contributed  articles 

on  thcolofieal  nibjecto  to  nwgaaiuai  and  imw«» 
pauera. 

BBABIIit  United  States  or.  A  South 
Amr  riran  republic.    Capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

\it;.A  A.ND  I'oi'ULATlON.  The  area  is  not 
know:)  v  illi  accuracy  but  Is  estimated  at  8,- 
660,UO0  square  kilometers  (3,301,155  bquare 
miles).  Still  more  uneertain  is  tlie  number 
of  inliabitanU.  The  censuses  of  1890  and  1900 
disclosed  14,333,916  and  17,318,656,  respec- 
tive! v.  The  estimate  of  December  31,  1908, 
placed  the  population  at  20,515.000;  this  figure 
IneludeB  the  Uihabitants  (about  70,000)  of  the 
Acre  territory,  acouired  irom  Bolivia  in  1902. 
No  census  was  taken  in  1910  On  aeoouiit  of 
lack  of  fumla.  An  unofllcial  estimate  in  1912 
was  24,000,000.  Kecent  estimates  of  munici- 
pal populations  (necessarily  not  very  accu- 
rate):  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,000.000  (probably 
too  high);  Slo  Paulo,  400.000;  Babfa,  350,- 
000;  Recife  (Pernambuco),  113,000;  Belem  do 
Parfl,  100.000;  I'orto  Alegre,  100,000;  Manflos, 
80,000;  loftaleza  (Ceari),  50,000;  Curityba, 
fiO,000;  liichtheroT,  60.000;  Santos,  60,000. 

Immigration  in  1910,  88,S04;  in  1911.  135,- 
967  (Rio  de  Janeiro.  724>70;  Santos,  63,067). 
Of  the  total  in  19U,  47,493  were  Portuguese, 
27,141  Spaniards,  22,914  lUlianH,  14,013  Kua- 
•iana,  6319  Xurka,  and  4251  Germans.  The 
total  number  of  Immigrantt  reeorded  from 
1820  to  1911  was  2.967.153;  of  these,  1,277,785 
were  Italians,  781,140  Porti*gue»e,  307,221 
Spaniard^  109/i78  GenDMa,  and  82,612  Bna- 
tiana* 

EooOAliOif.  In  Brasil,  as  in  most  of  Latin 
Americti,  the  j,'reater  part  of  the  population  is 
illiterate.  Hut  in  recent  years  primary  in- 
Btiu.tun  has  made  considerable  progress.  In 
1910  there  were  12,221  primary  tichools,  with 
6S4,8S9  pnpils  (362,418  boys,  282,121  girla). 
Of  t)i(  srf  nis.  269.5  were  private,  2608  mu- 
nicipal, and  ums  government.  Secondary 
schools  in  1909  numbered  327,  with  30,253 
pupils.  Various  institutions  olfer  some  oppor* 
tunity  for  tedmical  and  profeMional  uiatrue> 
tion. 

Pboductiox.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
source  of  wealth,  but  vast  areas  of  the  coun- 
try are  unsettled  and  even  unexj) lured.  The 
principal  crop  is  coffee,  grown  chielly  in  the 
state  of  Silo  T'aulo,  but  also  in  Espirito  Santo, 
Minas  tieraes,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  price 
of  c"lTe<'  is  maintained  by  the  imposition  of 
an  additional  tax  on  e.\port8  over  a  certain 
amount,  by  the  encouragement  of  consumption 
flhrnnd.  and,  in  Siio  Paulo,  by  the  prohibition 
of  further  extension  of  coffee  plantations.  The 
^reat  cacao  crop  is  produced  almost  entirely 
m  the  state  of  Bahia.  which  also  leads  in 
tobacco.  Other  important  eropa  are  sugar, 
produced  especially  in  Pernambuco,  cotton, 
rioe,  com,  ycrba  mat^,  and  bananas.  Rubber, 
gathered  in  the  Amazon  valley,  ranks  next  to 
coffee  in  export  value.  Cattle-raising  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  in  Matto  GrosHO,  Minas 
Geraes.  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  ^'ilo  I'aulo. 
There  is  some  production  of  gold,  manganese. 


monazite  sand,  and  gema,  but  tlie  eounfarr^ 
nineral  Teaourees  are  little  derelofied.  Tha 

leadinf^  mrttuifnt-tiirp  is  cotton  fabrics. 

CoMMi:Jiii_  luijiorts  and  exporta  of  mer- 
chandise were  valued  at  $236,574,837  and 
$310,006,438  in  1910,  against  1170,690,125  and 
$808,881,829  In  1909.  The  leading  imporU  in- 
chide  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
railway  materials,  cotton  poods,  flour,  coal, 
wine,  arms  and  ammunition,  codfish.  ker>>- 
Bene,  jerked  beef,  and  paper.  In  1910  the 
principal  exports  inelttdM:  Coffee,  9,723,733 
bags  of  60  kilos,  valued  at  $127,212,875 
(against  16,880,696  bags,  $161,022,682,  in 
1909);  rubber,  .•]8.547  metric  tons.  $124,400,- 
714  (30,207  tons,  $91,578,388,  in  1909);  yerba 
mat«,  59,360  tons,  $9,675,550;  hides,  34j0d9 
tons,  $8,626,966;  tobacco,  34,149  tons,  $8,048,- 
925;  cacao,  29.158  tons,  $6,824,1.39;  sugar. 
58.824  tons;  cotton,  ll.ltlO  tons;  skins.  2096 
tons.  In  1910  the  I'nited  Kingdom  supplied 
imports  and  received  exports  valued  at  f67^ 
061,000  and  $73,441/100,  respectively;  G«l^ 
many,  $37,456,000  and  $36,286,000;  TTnfted 
SUteS,  $30,254,000  and  $112,184,000;  France, 
$22,268,000  and  $26,117,000;  Argentina,  $20,- 
133,000  and  $11,618,000;  Portugal,  $13,104,- 
000  and  $^4,000i  Belgium,  $10,665,000  and 
$5,612,000. 

Shipping.  Foreign  entrances,  1909:  5016 
vessels,  of  12,422,516  tons  (0.239,33(1  Hritish); 
1910:  5509,  of  13,591,515  tons.  Brazilian  en 
traneea  in  1910:  16334  ve^els,  ol  7,813,669 
tons.  In  1911  the  merchant  marine  oonaiated 
(  f  ht. mil  rs.  of  130,582  tons  net,  and  290 
sailing  vessels,  of  60,728  tons  net. 

CoMinnnCATlOffS.  According  to  the  presi- 
dent's message,  as  reported  in  1912  by  the 
Pan-American  Union,  Brazil  had,  at  the  end 
of  1911,  22,128  kilometers  (13,750  miles)  of 
railway,  us  compared  with  21,370  kilometers 
(18,279  miles)  at  the  end  of  1010.  Among 
the  impoitaDt  extensions  in  1911  was  one 
from  Pfrapora  to  Belem,  connecting  the  latter 
city  wilii  Rio  de  Janeiro,  distant  by  rail  3660 
kilometers  (2268  miles).  Railways  reported 
under  construction  at  the  beginning  of  1911 
anregated  about  8760  kilometers  (2830 
mtMt).  The  praetleal  completion  was  to  be 
recorded  of  the  Madeira  Mamore  line,  built 
to  connect  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon, 
where  it  is  interrupted  by  rapids.  A  contract 
was  let  during  the  year  to  a  German  syndicate 
for  the  Santa  Katarina  Hallway,  while  tba 
IJrazili.m  North-Eastern  Rail"ny=  operated  on 
a  nvt'tcr  gauge,  had  under  construction  186 
miles  of  line.  The  railway  line  connecting  the 
towns  of  Araguara  and  Pio-Freto  in  the  atate 
of  SBo  Paulo,  a  distance  of  148  miles,  waa 
opened  early  in  .Tuly.  1912.  The  Southern  SJIo 
I'aulo,  running  from  Santos  to  Santa  Juquia, 
had  100  miles  of  line  under  construction. 
Telegraphs  in  1909:  Lines,  36,199  miles j  wire, 
73.124  miles;  offices,  2070;  post  oflkes,  8246. 

FiNANXE.  The  gold  milreis  is  valued  at  54.6 
cents;    the    paper    milreis    fluctuates  between 

.".  and  ;i3.5  «  i  ts.  Tlie  1911  budget  showed 
estimated  revenue  of  85,048.526  milreis  gold 
and  299,908,400  milreis  paper:  estimated  ex- 
penditure. 60.100.356  gold  and  394.186,258 
paper.  The  1912  budget:  Estimated  revenue, 
91.790.770  milreis  gold  and  318,H.'iO,0()0  pnp^r; 
estimated  expenditure.  66.868.562  gold  and 
3824>244>76  paper.  The  budget  submitted  to 
the  eongresB  for  1013  showed  estimntpt^  reve- 
nue of  125,792,000  milreis  gold  and  345.243,000 
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paper;  estimated  expenditure,  80,801,000  guld 
sad  431^74,000  paper.  Public  debt.  Decern- 
Ur  SI,  1911:  foreign,  £824NI8,iaO  and  SO0,r 
000,000  francs;  niternnl,  020,525,600  milreis 
paper;  lloatiug,  2j6,o415,04<  milreia  paper; 
paper  money  in  circulation,  612,519,620  mil" 
reia.  A  presidential  decree  ol  April  24,  1912, 
aathoriaed  »  bond  iatua  up  to  approximately 
^,000.000. 

Xavy.  In  1912  the  Brazilian  navy  in- 
cluded: Two  dreadnoughts  (Minaa  Oeraes  and 
Hi9  FauloJ,  aggregating  88,600  tonsj  one  old 
Imttleship    (RtSehueio),  6700;   two  armored 

coast  guards  (Deodoro  and  Flcriano),  6320; 
two  mouiturit,  U40;  two  scout  cruiseris  (Rio 
Grande  and  Bahia),  6200;  one  protected  cruitier 
(itarrosoj  jt460}  two  aeoond-class  cruisers, 
6M0;  three  torpedo  eraiaert,  3090;  one  oM 
?unboat.  800;  one  old  destroyer.  500;  ten  mod- 
em destroyers,  6500;  two  Hciiuolships,  4000. 
In  addition,  there  were  several  old  torp<Mlo 
bost^  river  gonboata,  transports,  and  dispatch 
boats.  BrariPe  third  dreadnought,  the  Rto  de 
Jnnriro.  27,500  tons,  wliieh  \va8  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  at  Elswick,  was  not  completed  in 
l'Jl2.  Ow  ing  to  changes  in  design,  thi  i . 
been  considerable  delay  in  her  construction. 
Three  armored  gunboais  for  river  patrol  duty 
were  ordered  in  January,  1912. 

AaMT.  The  reorgauiz4ition  of  the  Brazilian 
army  under  the  law  of  1908  was  roini  leted  in 
1912  and  a  peace  strength  of  about  28,000  men 
•as  seenred,  whieli  ft  was  proposed  to  Inereaee 
to  30.000.  Service  is  compulsory  from  the  ages 
of  1\  to  44— two  years  with  the  colors,  seven 
in  the  reserve,  seven  in  the  second  line,  four 
ID  the  national  guard,  and  four  in  its  reserve. 
The  organization  of  the  permanent  army  con- 
sisted of  15  regiments  of  infantry,  each  of  3 
battalions;  12  regiments  of  light  infantry,  15 
macbinegun  companies,  9  regiments  of  cav- 
ally  and  3  independent  regiments,  10  squad- 
rons for  infantry  brigades,  scouting  troops  for 
the  cavalry,  46  4-gun  batteries,  5  6-gun  nowit- 
nr  batteries.  9  4-gun  horse  batteries.  6  4-gun 
moujitain  batteries,  siege  artillery,  15  ammu- 
nition columns,  and  engineering  and  trans- 
port troops.  The  republic  is  divided  into  13 
Military  inspection  diatricta,  in  4  of  which 
"strat^e  brigades'*  were  organited. 

GovEBNMKNT.  The  president  is  fln  ti  1  f  ur 
four  years  by  direct  vote  and  ia  not  eligible 
for  the  suooeeding  term.  Be  is  assisted  by  a 
obioet  of  seven  ministers  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  himself.  The  congress  consists 
of  two  honscK,  the  .*>enaft'  irnl  the  Chaml>er 
of  Deputies.  Senators,  numbering  G3,  are 
ekefed  by  direct  vote  for  nine  years,  three 
fat  each  state  and  the  federal  district.  The 
dqnitlet,  212  in  namber,  are  eleeted  for  three 
.veari.  The  president  in  ini2  wa<^  Marshal 
Hermes  da  Fnnseca,  who  was  elected  March  2 
ittiil  inaugurated  Novanber  16,  191<ll. 

HisTORT.  There  werp  election  disturbances 
in  th*-  state  <if  Bahia  in  .lajiuary  which  re- 
qaired  the  calling  out  of  the  federal  troops 
to  restore  order.  Threatened  disorders  in  the 
ilate  of  Para  led  also  to  government  inter- 
vention in  OctolK'r.  The  dentil  of  Baron  Rio 
Braooo  (q.  v.l.  Brazil's  most  famous  minister 
for  forei'/n  affairs,  through  whoso  efforts  the 
territories  of  the  republic  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased, withdrew  an  influential  figure  from 
South  American  politics.  He  was  succeeded 
aa  foreign  minister  by  Dr.  Lauro  Miller.  A 
tnaly  of  eomawree  and  naTigation  waa  con- 


cluded with  Bolivia.  A  fish  commission  iht 
protect  the  Brazilian  whale  industry  waa  era* 
ated  in  July.    Legislation  for  improving  the 

condition  of  the  Brazilian  Inffi  uiJ  waa  en- 
acted, i'or  the  queatioa  wilii  the  ijnited  States 
in  connection  with  the  Brazilian  coffee  valor- 
ization syndicate,  see  Covm  VAiMUZAXion, 
and  Uitim»  Statbs,  Fonign  AffMn.  See  alao 

IBUOAXIOK. 
BRBAD.   See  Food  ahu  Nuxbitiom. 
BBSEDZNIL    fiaa    SvoaMauiNOp  and 

BBBTESBN,  Chubob  or  ram  (alao  kmm  w 

Dunkers  or  Dun^currls) .  A  rellgioua  dnonlu* 
tion  which  iiad  iU  urij^iu  in  (Jeruiany  in  1708. 
It  includes  a  considerable  botlv  of  Christians  in 
the  United  titates.  Bodies  ol  worshippers  set- 
tled first  near  Uermantown,  Pa.,  whence  they 
spread  to  various  sections  of  the  ccinrry.  Tlir 
faith  and  practice  of  tfie  denuniinatujj  an  uH 
generally  known  outside  of  the  comuuinilies  in 
which  they  live.  There  are  three  groups,  the 
Conservatives,  Progressively  and  Old  Order. 
The  first  are  the  moat  numeroua,  numbering 
about  95,000  Cfmununioanti,  9000  ministers  and 
938  organized  churches  in  the  United  St  i  t,  3, 
and  about  20  in  foreign  countries.  This  body 
maintains  ten  colleges  and  one  of  the  largest 
denominational  printing  bouaei  in  the  Weat  at 
Elgin,  IIL  During  the  year  thia  body  found  it 
necessary  to  close  the  work  hith'rto  carried  on 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  but  arraagements 
were  made  to  add  to  the  forces  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Four  new  missionaries  were  added  to 
the  workers  in  India.  Misaiona  are  carried  on 
in  China,  and  these  were  greatly  hinlrrwl  in 

1912  by  the  revolution  in  that  cuuiiLry.  Aa 
orphanage  was  opened  during  the  year  in  China 
and  a  girls'  school  will  be  opened  soon.  The 
denomination  maintains  about  50  missionarlaa 
in  foreign  countries.  The  national  conference 
of  the  denomination  was  held  in  York,  Pa.,  in 
the  early  part  of  June.    The  roi  fon  ru  e  for 

1913  will  be  held  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  in 
June.  The  Progressive  Brethren  in  1912  num- 
bered about  20,000  eommunicanta^  with  220 
ehutehea  and  185  miniaters.  Th^  maintain  a 
coUegc  and  publishing  htiiisp  ;it  Ashlan<i.  Ohio, 
The  Old  Order  nunil>ers  about  4U00  coiiiiuuni- 
cants,  75  churches  and  225  ministers.  A  small 
body  known  as  the  Seventh  Day  German  Bap- 
tists numbers  about  240  communicants,  14 
churches  and  9  ministers.  It  ia  found  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Ephrata,  Pa. 

BBEWIHO  ixmsasax.   Sea  SHFLonM* 
LiABiLmr. 

BRIDGES.  There  were  no  extraordinary  de> 
velopmenta  in  bridge  oonatruetion  during  the 
year  1012.  A  large  number  of  worlcs  whien  em- 
bodied fpw  if  any  new  features  of  engineering 
design  were  in  course  of  construction.  As  was 
to  M  ezpe^nd,  reinforced  concrete  in  one  form 
or  another  waa  gaining  in  use,  and  this  mate* 
rial  figured  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  amaller 
bridges  as  well  as  some  of  notable  size.  In  the 
United  States,  excepting  a  few  larpfe  railway 
bridges  and  the  completion  of  the  St..  Ix)ui8 
bridge,  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  con- 
Btmetion  and  erection  waa  to  be  noted.  A 
bridge  across  the  Htidson  River  from  Manhat- 
tan Island  to  the  New  Jersey  shore  continued 
under  discussion  during  the  year,  and  meetings 
were  held  by  commissioners  looking  towards  the 
evolution  of  a  plan  for  .^uch  a  structure.  The 
great  growth  of  automobile  traffic  between  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey,  both  pleasure  and 
cmnmareial,  atiaulated  thia  diieuBaion,  ai  tuck 
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traffic  could  not  be  handled*  bj  any  tunnel  or 
tunnels,  which  if  railway  transportation  aiouc 
was  concerned,  would  be  far  uoire  eoononucal 
and  feasible.  The  National  eovernment  haa  al* 
ways  regarded  very  zealously  the  channel  of 
tlir  tiudsuii  KsM  r,  and  the  locat'nni  of  l)iLr-^  in 
Una  atream  would  be  such  as  to  require  a  great 
width  of  opan.  The  height  of  an  appropriate 
struotuia  would  alao  invoivo  conaiderabla  «x> 
penae  on  the  New  York  aide  on  aceomit  of  tha 
cost  of  approaches,  but  various  locations  in  the 
upper  part  of  New  York  City  were  proposed 
where  this  concern  would  not  be  insurmount- 
able. Dttri|u^  fehe  year  progre«s  was  made  on 
the  great  Hell  Gate  bridge,  connecting  Long 
Iilaad  with  the  mainland  of  N>u  ^  i  rk.  n  d 
this  structure  promised  to  be  au  nnpuauni  ud- 
dition  to  the  notable  (i:roup  of  bridges  around 
Hew  York  City.  In  Canada  progress  was  being 
made  with  the  piers  for  the  new  Quebee  IvidgOt 
and  tbp  ndnpted  designs  of  the  Stntctore  OOlk* 
tinned  to  i  e  discusBcd. 

St.  Jjovih  Mvmcipal  Bhidok.  The  municipal 
or  free  bridee,  the  fourth  to  be  built  across  the 
lliasissippi  River  at  BL  Louis,  was  reaching 
eompletion  at  the  ena  of  1912»  indmding  tho 
approaeheo  on  tbe  west  aide  of  the  river,  which 
involved  a  viaduct  for  both  railway  and  high- 
way. This  involved  a  steel  superstructure  of 
the*  plate  girder  type,  with  a  maximum  grade 
on  the  hi«iway  of  3.443  per  oent  and  on  the 
railway  of  1.S86  per  oent.  This  approach  was 
built  through  the  city  by  cutting  a  ri^jht-of- 
way  100  feet  in  width  through  the  settled  por- 
tion, with  extra  space  for  a  station  building, 
between  4tb  Street  and  Broadway.  Tbe  total 
length  of  tbe  approach  is  about  half  a  mile,  and 
the  estimated  cost  for  foundations,  superstruc- 
ture, right-of-way,  etc.,  was  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars. 

GAI.VESTON  Causewax.  Durinff  the  year 
there  waa  eompleted  the  earth,  ateel,  and  con- 
crete structure  crossing  the  two-mile  stretch  on 
Galveston  Bay  and  connecting  tlie  island  on 
which  the  city  is  built  to  the  mainland  of  Texas. 
This  work  has  been  in  course  of  coostruction 
ainee  1909,  and  represents  the  final  work  in  the 
campaign  which  was  designed  to  render  the  city 
independent  of  the  storms  and  tidal  waves  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  had  caused  such  gr(  iit 
damage  to  the  city  in  years  past.  The  cause- 
way, 12,642  feet  in  length,  carries  the  tracks 
ior  the  railway  tinea  entering  the  city  and  a 
driveway  on  vmUsh  trolley  care  are  operated,  in 
addition  to  acconunodH^ions  for  veiiirli  s  and 
pedestrians.  Tlie  causeway  proper  uniounts  to 
10,170  f^t,  protected  by  concrete  pilin<'  and 
concrete  elabs,  and  the  two  aeetiona  of  this  are 
united  by  an  arch  brfalge  eonstruetion.  100  feet 
of  which  is  taken  up  by  a  roller-lift  bridge. 
This  bridsTP,  which  is  carried  on  a  massive  cun- 
cn  pivot  pier  78  x  653  feet  in  plan,  weighs 
S,28a,0UU  pounds,  of  which  1,400,000  is  steel  and 
the  remainder  is  300  enbie  yards  of  concrete 
which  is  used  as  a  counterhalnnce.  The  bridge 
is  balanced  so  perfectly  that  it  is  operntcd  by 
a  50  horsepower  electric  motor,  two  of  which, 
along  with  a  50  horsepower  gasoline  engine  with 
dynamo  and  atorage  oatleries,  are  located  in  a 
concrete  power  house  on  the  west  fide  of  the 
causeway.  Tho  arched  bridge  portion  of  the 
causeway  cnnsistR  of  2R  conerete  arches,  each 
with  a  70-foot  span  and  9-foot  elevation,  eup- 

Sorted  on  reinforced  concrete  piers  founded  on 
O-foot  piles  driven  into  tbe  clay  bed  of  the 
riirer.  The  double-track  railway  on  top  of  the 
eauaeway  la  laid  with  99-pound  rails  and 


equipped  with  an  elaborate  and  modem  block 
signal  system.  The  cost  of  the  entire  projea 
was  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000. 

Cakada.  The  most  striking  bridge  construc- 
tion of  the  year  waa  poHsibly  to  be  found  in 
Canada,  where  progn  \ias  1 1  made  on  the 
foundations  ior  tiie  great  Quebec  bridge,  but 
there  were  also  a  high  level  bridge  at  l^mond- 
ton  across  the  Saskatchewan  Biver  and  a  bridge 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  across  the  Pem- 
bina Biver  which  bail  our  210  foot  span  and 
two  220-foot  spans,  bcsidea  approaches.  Bridges 
built  with  steel  piers  and  girders  across  tbe 
McCleod  Biver,  10410  feet  in  lengtii  and  118  feet 
high;  aeroee  the  Battto  Biver,  8272  feet  in 
length  and  184  feet  high,  and  the  Clover  i3ar 
Bridge,  1666  feet  in  length  and  137  feet  high, 
were  all  in  course  of  construction. 

Gbeat  BaiTAiM.  Bridge  construction  in  the 
United  Kinfl^om  during  1012  was  limited,  and 
aside  from  a  few  lift  bridges,  as  that  over  tbe 
Trent  River  and  two  for  Dublin,  most  of  the 
work  was  of  ferro-concrete  construitK  n.  a  I  ri  :ll 
at  Waterford  being  the  largest  structure  of  rein- 
foroed  concrete  in  tbe  United  Kingdom.  It  bad 
12  spans  45  feet  each,  with  a  lifting  WMk 
of  UU  feet,  and  was  48  feet  in  width.  This 
bridge,  as  well  -as  reinforced  structures  for  the 
8tour  near  Ballingdon  and  the  Wallaend  bridge, 
were  reaehinft  eompletion  at  the  end  of  1912. 

A  large  suspension  bridge  with  a  principal 
span  of  414  feet  was  built  in  novel  lorm  over 
the  Danube  at  I'assau.  (Jn  one  side  of  the  river 
chains  were  anchored  directly  to  the  cliff,  while 
on  the  oppoeite  bank  tha  umal  form  of  tower 
was  built.   

IffWT  SusPSiraiDif  BaiDOK.  A  suspension 
bridge  of  2700  feet  span  over  the  Mersey  River 
at  Liverpool,  England,  was  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions made  during  the  year.  This  bridge  was 
designed  to  accommodate  automobile  and 
street  ear  traflle  and  would  be  2700  feet  in 
lenrth  on  the  main  span,  towers  500  feet  high 
(2Uu  ieet  in  height  alwve  high-water  mark), 
depth  of  ginlers  .'lO  feet,  weight  of  girders 
210U  tons,  width  between  girders  50  feet,  width 
between  towers  300  feet,  and  weight  of  cables 
(410  square  inches  in  each)  6400  tons.  Tbe 
total  cost  was  estimated  by  L.  H.  Chase,  who 

■iVilS    respoii- ;1  ill, '    :*nr    I'n'    ^M  ^fK'-It  mui,    .it    I'.iil  1u 

exceed  $4,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  land  and 
legal  expenses.  A  novel  feature  of  the  design 
waa  to  employ  a  spiral  incline  instead  of  long 
approaches  on  each  shore.   Tbia  q»lral  waa  w 

have  an  external  diameter  of  300  feet  and  an 
internal  diameter  of  200  feet,  with  a  build- 
ing occupying  the  space  inside  tlie  helix. 

OojisTAKTUiOPU  Pdntoon  Bbioge.  During 
1912  a  new  pontoon  bridge  at  Constantinople, 
rrop^iTifT  the  Golden  Horn  and  connecting 
(laliiui  »vith  Stanitx)ul,  was  opened.  This  struc- 
ture takes  tht^  place  of  a  former  floating 
bridge  built  forty  years  previously  across  the 
€lol£n  Horn,  which  at  this  point  is  1542  feet 
in  width.  The  piirticular  lorm  of  construc- 
tion was  dictated  by  motives  of  economy  in 
•.\  li]i  (1  the  length  of  span,  depth  of  water, 
natura  of  the  bottom  and  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  steamships  of  large  draught  in  the 
vicinity  figured.  Work  was  b^(an  in  1910  and 
abutments  were  built  on  either  shore  1530 
feet  a[)art.  The  pontoons  are  arranp'd  in  two 
row.s  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
bridge,  and  tho  roadway  is  a  continuous 
struetare  built  upon  tliem  82  feet  in  width  be- 
tween the  railings  with  two  footways  of 
U  feet  and  a  central  driveway  48  feet 
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in  wiilth.  Tliero  are  two  clear  openings  39 
ieet  in  width  with  »  dear  headway  of 
17  1-2  fwt,  wUk,  when  middle  openii^ 
»pan  is  swung  clear,  a  passage  of  205  feet  is 
given  for  vessels.  This  middle  span  is  swung 
around  through  180°,  propelleru  driven  by 
cketrio  maehinery  being  the  motive  power. 
Cmntn  Bumu.  A  eantllevvr  bridge  that 

k;t(I  Ixvn  three  years  in  cour=r  nf  rnn?1  ruc- 
tion across  tlie  Yellow  River  near  iiiuuiiiu  on 
the  line  of  the  Tientsin  Pukow  River  in  China 
vas  completed  during  1U12  by  the  Mascbinen- 
iibrik  AugsboTf'Nambui^,  or  Gwrnany.  This 
bridge  is  a  cantilever  structure  4100  feet  in 
lenftb,  compoeed  of  nine  spans  of  300  feet  each 
and  a  three-span  cantilever  structure  corapria- 
ii^  anchor  arms  of  420  feet  and  a  cantilever 
ipu  of  640  iwt  Bight  of  the  bMm  wpitis 
are  on  the  north  bank  and  one  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  The  bridge  is  designed  to 
farry  ultimately  two  stanlanl  r.iilway  tracks, 
but  one  track  was  laid  at  the  time  of  its  oon- 
(truction  and  the  trusses  were  proportioned 
for  that  weight  it  being  ttie  intention  to  pro- 
vide duplicate  trmaes  ontatde  of  the  original 
nrto  when  the  strength  incidental  to  the 
daobie  tracking  was  required.  False-work  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  approach  and 
anebor  apona,  but  the  channel  tpnna  required 
antilewr  cfcetlon  on  aeeonnt  of  the  aoffe 
bottom  and  changing  conditions  of  the  river, 
which  varies  greatly  in  flood  times.  This  also 
involved  difficulties  in  constructing  the  piers 
which  are  of  concrete  with  stone  facing  founded 
on  reinfoMed^concrete  piles  driven  in  open 
cylinders  or  cofTerdanu,  except  in  the  case 
cl  the  river  piers.  The  river  at  low-water 
width  is  about  1300  feet  across,  but  at  times 
of  flood  it  spreads  out  over  a  vast  area  em- 
Imeed  between  high-water  dikea.  The  super- 
itractare  ia  made  up  of  trusses  of  the  aub- 
dfrided  Warren  type  with  parallel  cords,  ex- 
cept that  the  lop  cord  of  the  cantilever  is  up- 
curved  towards  the  main  piers  to  get  extra 
depth.  On  the  cantilever  span  the  roadway  is 
knl  with  the  rnil-levd  in  mid-channel  '144 
fsst  above  lo4r-wat«r.  The  tmaaeo  are  apaeed 
31  feet  apart.  Each  cantilever  arm  is  one- 
«ath  of  the  span  length  and  the  suspended 
»p»ii  is  two  thirds  the  cantilever  span  length, 
«r  360  feet,  the  closure  of  the  auapendcd  apan 
Wag  made  on  October  9,  and  the  hridge 
openf-«J  on  Decern f>fr  1.  The  cost  of  the  bridge 
WM  6Ut«d  at  l>ctween  $2,400,000  and  «2,860.- 

flia 

inother  Chinese  bridge  of  importnaco  mt 
tbat  on  the  Antimg-Malcden  Snlhray,  neroas 

tfip  River  Yalu,  with  ^it  300-foot  spans,  one  of 
which  opened,  waa  also  under  construction  dur- 
fa§  the  ymt,  at  aii  crtiaintMi  eoat  of  91,800^ 
Ml 

Imu.  Inpoiant  bridge  building  was  re- 
porfH  fr<  m  Indiii  during  the  year,  wiiere  prog- 
ress vdJi  being  made  on  tiie  foundation  uf  Die 
Sara  Ghat  bridge  across  the  Lower  Ganges.  The 
■tracture  conaiata  of  15  bow  string  girder*  350 
fwt  long  and  52  'feet  deep.  At  Stnhabad  the 
Bengal  and  North-Western  Railway  was  building 
a  bridge  with  40  apAnn  of  150  feet.  It  had 
msde  considrable  progress  during  the  year, 
vkiie  the  Jumna  bridge  on  the  East  Indian 
Bsawaf  at  the  same  place,  which  has  14 
l^irMiph  fipans  of  213  feet  stu  he-*,  wa's  being 
«ul«Qed.  A  double-leaf  rolling  lift  bridge  oi 
feet  ipna  mw  heiag  huUt  over  the  Pamfanm 
tiaand. 


Africa.  In  Africa  several  important  bridges 
were  under  construction  in  'Kgyuty  while  in 
Nigeria  an  important  bridgo  at  Jebba  on  the 
Largos  Railway,  was  under  construction,  the 
northern  channel  crossing  being  already  com- 
pleted, while  a  7-span  structure  was  being 
built  across  the  southern  channel.  A  notable 
masonry  bridge  14118  feet  in  length  and  con- 
sisting of  27  arches  building  at  Conatan- 
tine  in  Algeria  during  the  year.  The  arches 
making  up  this  bridge  are  from  28  to  1>S  feet  in 
span,  with  one  of  230  feet,  and  the  bridge  itself 
forma  a  half-circle.  It  waa  being  built  with 
two  mnioniT  ribs  with  girders  across  them  and 
a  ferro-eonerete  slab  floor.  A  stosl  arch  of  525 
feet  span  over  the  Saoangft  JUver  waa  also  ub» 

der  coii.struetion. 

SBINKLET,  Frank.  An  English  editor, 
died  October  28.  1012.  He  was  born  in  1844. 
He  removed  to  Japan  and  in  1867  commanded 

the  Royal  Artillery.  He  was  principal  instruc- 
tor at  the  Marine  Artillery  College  at  Tokyo 
in  1871,  and  later  was  api)ointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Imperial  Engineering  Col- 
lege, Toleyo.  In  1881  he  became  editor  an4 
proprietor  nf  t)ip  Japan  Daily  ifatl.  He  waa 
adviser  to  the  Japanese  government  and  was 
Japanese  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
In  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  govern- 
nentt  the  Japanese  Order  of  Sacred  Treasure 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Among  his  published 
writings  are,  Japan  (1901),  and  Japan  and 
China  (  1003).  lie  also  compiled  an  unabridged 
Japanese-English  Dictionary.  Ha  wrote  the 
article  on  « Japan  lor  the  Btte^elopwiia  Bri- 
fannicfi. 

BE,ISSON,  IIknri.  A  French  statesman  and 
writer,  in-'i  April  14,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Bourgea  in  lti35.  After  studying  law  in  Paria 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850.  His  most 
important  work  in  his  earlier  days,  however, 
was  in  journal  mhi.  lie  was  one  of  the  famous 
group  of  LilxT.il  iiii  i  Republican  writers  which 
included  Jules  Ferry,  Charles  Floquet,  and 
Louis  Blanc.  These  writers  became  famous  for 
their  attacks  on  the  Empire  in  the  columns  of 
Le  Temps.  In  1868  Brisaon  founded  Revue 
PoMique,  but  this  was  aonu  ri'--.  il  i  y  the 
military  authorities.  In  ld09  be  macie  hia  first 
attempt  to  enter  politicB  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Paris  division  but  he  waa  defeated.  He  was 
elected  in  1871  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris 
to  the  National   Assembly.  Im-i mi,    i  l-nli- 

fied  with  tbti  extreme  Left  He  took  a  notable 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1881  waa 
oleoted  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
To  this  position  he  was  reiMect<»d  nineteen  times 
during  the  next  thirty-two  years,  although 
there  were  intervals  when  others  occupied  the 
chair.  In  1886  he  waa  appointed  primo 
minister  and  minister  of  |uatice.  He  at  once 
found  hlrnself  in  complications  as  the  result  of 
a  coalition  of  the  Right  and  the  extreme  Left 
over  the  votes  for  the  occupation  of  Tongking 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin* 
The  ministry,  having  refnsed  to  accept  the  d*> 
cision  of  a  special  commission  which  advised 
the  abandonment  of  all  territories  occupied  by 
France  or  under  French  protection  In  China, 
found  ita  majority  reduced  to  two  or  three 
votes.  The  position  of  Brisenn  was  further 
compromised  by  the  fact  *.h;i'  li,  w  i  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  to  MUfcetii  Gr^vy, 
Gr^vy  was  reelecte<l  for  a  second  term,  Bris- 
son  receiving  only  88  votes.    He  with  hia 
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eabinot  flirn  rraigned.    It   is   said  one  of  bis 

Preatf-st  anibitiuns  was  to  become  president  of 
ranee  and  that  Lo  did  not  abandon  this  am- 
bition up  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  In  the 
•lections  of  1889  be  defeated  the  Boulaagiat 
candidate  and  was  tbroughout  the  wiraie 
Boulangist  epinude  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
versaries of  tlint  movement.  As  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  initiate  the  political  campaign  against 
the  religious  orders   and   conatantly   took  » 

frominent  part  in  the  debates  in  the  Chamber, 
n  1893  ho  presided  over  the  Panama  Inquirer 
Commission.  From  1804  to  1898  be  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber.   In  1898      was  again  ap- 

Sinted  prima  minister.  France  wee  then  in 
B  midn  of  the  throee  reeultlng  from  ttie 
Drnrfos  affair.  Amnntj  tlio  memlMTS  of  Prig- 
Bon^  cabinet  were  Delcass^,  Bourgeois,  Cavai- 
gnac,  and  Ixwkroy.  On  July  7,  Cavaignac,  as 
minister  of  war,  delivered  the  famoua  apeech 
which  conveyed  the  impreeeioti  that  the  Drayfaa 
afTuir  was  finally  closed.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  the  autlienticity  of  tiie  docu- 
ments upon  which  this  information  was  based 
was  questioned,  and  on  July  Qj  General  Picquart 
addresied  his  celebrated  letter  to  Briaaon  de- 
nouncing the  documentary  evidence  as  false. 
The  events  which  followed  led  to  tlie  fall  of 
the  ministry.  From  that  period  until  the  time 
of  his  death  M.  Brisson  was  chiefly  known  as 
a  Radical  po)iti«an.  Prom  1906  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber.  His  views  were  particu- 
larly strong  on  questions  concernin;;  the  church 
and'  state.  Although  brought  up  in  the  Catho- 
lic faith  be  became  a  pronounced  freethinker. 

BBITI8K  A8SOCXATIOV  VOB  KBB  JLO- 
VANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.     See  Biology. 

BRITISH  COAL  MINEBS'  STRIKE.  See 
Strikes. 

BSIXXSH  COLUMBIA.  A  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canade   (sinee  July   1,  1871). 

Capital,  Victoria  (population,  1911  ci^nsiis,  .31,- 
660).  Area,  355,855  square  miles;  population, 
1911  census,  302,480.  Lieutenant-governor  (in 
1812,  appointed  1900),  Thomas  W.  Patterson. 
There  are  an  eieeutlre  council  (responsible 
ministry)  of  seven  members  and  an  elective 
le;;islative  assembly  of  forty-two  members. 
Premier  in  1912,  Sir  Kiebard  McBrids.  See 
Canada. 

The  provineial  fjeiimil  election  gave  the 

Conservatives  a  decisive  majority.  An  im- 
portant factor  was  tlie  ^eat  personal  popa> 
larity  of  the  premier,  Sir  William  McBride. 
The  extensive  programme  of  railway  building 
held  the  people  together.  Not  a  Liberal 
aecured  a  aeat  and  only  two  Socialists  won 
against  the  Conservatives.  The  delegation  to 
the  Dominion  liou^e  of  Commons  oontinved  to 
be  solidiv  C  oHHervative. 

BBITtSH  EAST  AFBICA  FBOTECTOIl. 
ATB.  The  territory  lying  between  the  Umbft 
and  the  Juha  riters,  from  German  East  Africa 
to  Italian  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia,  and  in- 
land to  Uganda;  a  British  dependency.  Area 
(estimated),  about  20n.000  sq.  miles,  hielusivo 
of  ooaat  territory  leased  from  the  sultan  of 
Zansibar.  Population  (1001),  about  4,000.000; 
estimated  population  in  1910,  of  the  adminis- 
trative districts  only,  2,295.33f5.  Mombasa, 
the  largest  town  and  chief  port,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000  (  230  Europeans).  Nai- 
robi (14,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  700  are  En- 
ropeans  and  3171  Indians)  is  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  and  the  central  station  of 


the  Uganda  Railway.  At  Kilmdini  improffe* 
menta  are  in  progress  that  will  make  it  the 

tinest  harbor  on  the  cast  African  coast  and 
the  centre  of  trade  for  equatorial  Africa.  In 
1910,  of  the  389,598  acres  (0216  freehold,  383,- 
882  lease)  elassed  as  productive,  369,740  were 
devoted  to  grazing,  19,852  to  erops.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  ostriehes  are  raised.  The  crops  in- 
clude grains,  cucuauuts,  cotton,  si&ai,  rubber, 
tobacco,  colTee,  and  fruits.  The  worked  mine* 
yield  carbonate  of  soda,  limestone,  graphite, 
and  gold.  The  cost  of  eonstruction  ot  the 
Uganda  {Mombasa- Victoria)  Railway  (586 
miles)  to  iMarch  31,  1911,  was  approximately 
£5,683,297.  Two  branches  were  under  construc- 
tion in  1912,  one  to  Aiagadi  Lake  uud  the  other 
from  Kairobi  towards  Port  Huli.  On  the  line 
from  Jinja  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  Victoria  Ny- 
ansa  Lake  to  Kakindu  on  the  Nile,  navigation 
was  openeii.  Four  steamers  are  operated  on 
Victoria  Nyanza  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way. Railway  passengers  carried  (1910-11), 
403,224;  tons  of  goods,  77,478}  revenue.  £3uo,- 
UU;  expenditure,  £201,596.  The  telegraph 
system,  exclusive  of  the  lines  in  I'ganda,  baa 
2263  miles  of  line  (the  railway  line  has  thres 
wires). 


1907-8  1908-9  1909-10  1910-U 

Imports     £799.717  £797,158  £776.246  £1.0O*).346« 

Exports        615.062  436,313  690,057  962,yUt 

Revenue       474,760  485,668  503.039  6u:^,5S3t 

Exp'diture   691,677  703.103  669, 4u4  682,041 

Gr't-in-ald  162.976  138,000  133,500  ISO.OOO 

Shlp'ingf   1,995,940  1,838,1&»  1,914.163  1.S64.740 


*  A^icultural  implements,  £Sf,265:  apparel, 
£26,u«6:  cotton  goods.  £261,141;  cerealiL  Jci^* 
eS4;  machinery,  £24,840;  provisions,  MlTjtSli 
suear.   £33,332;  tobacco,  £22,697. 

f Copra,  £30,608;  grain,  £59,156:  hides  and 
skins,    £62,258;  ivory,    1121,975;   rubber,  £31.963. 

t  Uganda  Hallwji.N  .  £283,617;  llcenseH  and 
taxes,  £162.734;  customs,  £78,123;  posts  and 
telcgraplis,  i:21',725;  tines  and  court  neS^  £!•»• 
867;  government  propel  ty,  £18.361. 

ITonaace  entered  at  Mombasa  and  Kilindlnt. 

Tlio  import  figures  are  exclusive  of  railway 
material,  government  stores,  and  specie.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  imports  to  the  value 
(1910-11)  of  £359,656,  and  received  exports 
valued  at  £354,525;  British  possessions,  £250,- 
276  and  £85,980;  Germany.  £105,154  and  £1S5,- 
222;  the  United  States,  iiU,U22  and  £132,419; 
the  Netherlands,  £07^113  imports;  mnce, 
£112,658  exporft. 

The  governor  (appointed  1911)  was,  in  1912, 
Col.  Sir  Percy  Girouard. 

BBITISH  aniANA.  A  British  colony  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  Area, 
90,500  square  miles;  the  interior  is  unbroken 
forest.  The  census  of  1911  gave  returns  ss 
follows:  6901  aborigines,  126,517  East  Indians, 
114,780  nc^TOes,  2622  Chinese,  706  Africans, 
10,()84  Portuguese,  and  3937  other  Kuropeans; 
a  total  of  296,041  (153.717  males.  142,324  fe- 
males). The  unenumerated  aborigioee  inhabit* 
ing  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country  are 
roughly  estimated  at  10,000.  Population 
(ISiH)  of  Georgetown,  the  capital,  57. fi^-^. 
Cotton  and  coffee,  once  important  pro<hu-ts, 
have  declined;  sugar  prodnetioB  Is  now  the 
main  industry.  There  are  44  sugar  planta* 
tions,  with  a  combined  area  of  loiJ,66o  aeres 
(73,324  under  sugar-cane.  511'i"  luuler  plantains, 
etc.,  and  the  remainder  unproductive).  The 
export  in  1910-11  was  100,954  tons  of  sugar  (in 
great  part  Demerara  crystala).  2,515,176  pf. 
gallons  of  rum,  179,163  gallons  <tf  molasses,  ahd 
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tons  of  nolaaenit.  Biee  is  grown  in  the  most  entirely  to  Singapore  and  China,  and  eoB* 

JoWiasds,  on  about  36,000  acres    (export  in  sist  of  timber  in  considerable  quantities,  to* 

1910-11,  8,472^14  pounds).    Batatas,  timber,  bacco   (w-uriy  three  million  dollars'  worth  in 

and  cbareOftl  an  alw  eXpOrtsd.   BnUwr  is  eulti*  ltH)8),  rubber,  cocuaimu,  sagu,  cutTce,  pepper, 

fated.  cattle,  cutch,  etc.    The  chartered  cumpauy  does 

QM  sod  diamond  diggers,  about  lO/XKi;  nut  engage  in  trade.    Coal  is  worked,  iron  ore 

gi  ll!  Mports  (1910-11),  65,543  ounceB;  diamond  and  oil  have  been  discovered.   British,  Mexi* 

t\(«jrt,  3009  carats.    About  half  the  trade  is  can,  and  other  dollars  having  ceased  to  be  legal 

with  Great    Britain    and    a   third    with   the  tender,  the  Straits  Scttlementi.  dollar  (worth 

taited  States.    Railway  lines:    Georgetown  to  $0.5ti776)    is  now  the  standard  coin.  Cum- 

BosttDoi,  60%  miles;  Vreeder  Hoop  to  Green-  pleted  railways,  120  milet.    Imports  (1910), 

vich  Park,  15;  branch  line  to  the  gold  diggings,  8,801,306  S.  S.  dollars;  enorts,  4,608,021; 

There   are    telegraph,   teleplione,  and  shipping  entered  and  cleared,  316,499  tons; 

caMs  siateHM,  revenue  proper,  1,752,701  dollars;   land  sales, 

143,032;    expenditure,   815,207.    The  company 

 *  adfttinisters  the  country  through  a  resident  gov- 

1907-8  1908-9  i»09-io  1910-11  ^  EIU»  in  1912).  Saudakan  (ad- 
Imports'.  1  765.358  i!8?8.9i7  i.iu.iii  1.749.766  1  minlstfatlon  beadoiurteia),  JesselCoo,  Lahat 
Enwrts".  i,7ii.&43  2.104.178  1,985,237  1.820.1981  Dstu,  Tawao,  and  Kudat  are  tlie  prineipal 
  WfliS     K2'?£2     fi2'i5?     I!H2S  towns  or  stations 


SSSSP  fSiSS    ffi:*}     SriU  1^8:18  ,  Bbunki    UOOo'  square  miles.  30,000  inhabi. 

tanta),  on  the  northweat  €Oaat»  ia  uoder  Bntiaii 

'Trade  Is  Inclusfye  of  transit  (£9i,W  ta  prateetlOD. 

IJlO-ll)  and  bullion  and  specie,    t  Tonnage  en-  BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS  PROTEC- 

ternl  and  cleared,     t  Flour.    £185.318;   manures,  rrr\-a  a  rr-c                  .1           11      ^  .1 

1150.066:  textiles.   £143,440;  machinery.   £67,161;  TORATE.    Tlie  suutliern  islands  of  the  group, 

oils.    £5fc.4i4;    (  urn  tH  V,     £57,464,    etc.     H  Haw  under  liritisii  protection,  have  a  total  area  esti- 

?f^'"i,f  ^^'^In^^  (-March  31,   1011)   at   14,800  square 

£133.623:  spirits,  rum.   £95,215    rice.  etc..    £50.-  i-L,--.!:--  ammAlkMlm  *k^Omt* 

M,  timber,  etc,  £36.638:  moiaacuit.  £21.930;  (according  to  the  Handbook  Of  *»«  Brit- 

Biolsaieai  «7M1;  chairooa],  £UU:  diamonds,  tsh  Solomon  ialandt  Protectorate,  1911);  and 
£CU1:  ete.  an    eHtimated    population   of    150,000  natives 

-  .  eoam^fo    T».  1-    '^^^  '*^«*  foreigners  (252  British).  Head-hunt- 

Costoms  revenue  (1910-11     £329,.578.    Pu^  cannibals   exist   among   the  native 

lu  d.'bt.  \Iarch  31  1911.  £88<.lla.  Sir  F.  M.  tribes.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  British 
H'^^P*'^  ^^1^.  governor  m  jesidentcomroissiouer    (C    M.    Woodford  in 

1912  (Charles  T.  Cox,  acting).  1912)    has  his  headquarters  at  Tulagi.  Im- 

BBITISH  HONDURAS.  A  British  crown  p^^ts  (1910-11  £103.147;  exports,  £88,890 
eolonv  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America.  ,eopra,  pearl,  and  tortoise-shell,  etc.);  revenue. 
Are...  S.'i9s  square  miles;  population  (1011  £14,130;  expenditure.  £9493. 
ernsus),  40,510.  J3eli£e,  the  capital,  had  BRITISH  fiOMALILAND.  A  British  pro- 
(1911)  10,478  Inhabitants:  Stann  Creek,  2640;  teetorate  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Area,  about 
Oorosal,  1789;  Orange  Walk,  866.  VahiaUe  as.OOO  square  miles;  population  (1911).  302,- 
forests  are  alternated  with  Stretches  <tf  rieh  859,  largely  wandering  tribes  of  Mohammedana. 
irsble  land  on  which  oil-bearing  nuts,  Tailflla,  Berbcra,  Biilhar.  and  Zeila  are  the  chief  porta, 
etc..  pow  wild  in  great  profusion.  Wood-cut-  Livestock  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  countiy. 
ting  18  the  main  occupation  of  the  people;  out-  imports  amounted  in  1910-11  to  £267,183;  es- 
pot  1910:  10,176,671  superficial  feet  of  ma-  ports,  £247.333;  revenue.  £30.802;  expenditure, 
hogsny,  711,237  of  cedar,  and  9899  tens  of  tog-  {gg,224;  Krant-in-aid.  £101,000.  Admiiiistra- 
wood.    The  fruit  export  (1910)   included  441,-  tor  M912).  H.  A.  Byatt. 

181  bunches  of  bananas,  3.514.101  ulantains,  BRITISH  TRADE  UmON  COHQREBS. 
sad  4371,321   cocoaiiut.s:    other   productM   are  g^^  Tbajoe  UKIOKS 

snedilla  gum  (2.790.890  pounds  in  1910),  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  8ee  articles  on 
rMer  (WfiSS  fHNinds),  and  sponges  and  tor-  xobthkb.n  Xiokhia.  Southebn  Nigeria,  (iou> 
Wse^bell     (2703     pounds)     Specie    export,  f.^^^^  ,  „„j  G.xmbia. 

So'?I^-.,^°^'   '^'''"J^ti.V^on       """"""  M 01  n°      BROOKLYN    RAPID    TRANSIT  COM- 
92319.217;  exports.  ?2,J44.380;  rev.  nue  (1910-  p^jjY.    See  Rapid  T^AIIBIT. 
U),  |459j^5;  expenditures,  *542.H  10;  eu«toni8      bROWN,    Ju.stus    Mobris.    An  American 
^:^^^}  ^^i^^"^^  and  cleared,  ^^^^.^^  ^-^^  December  21,  1912.    He  wan  iH.rn 

9,9.42,;  public  debt,  $168,815.  Col.  Sir  Jv.  J.  jj,  (•larcmL-nt  Countv.  Ohio,  in  1840.  He  studied 
L  Swayne  was  governor  m  1912  (W.  Collet,  n,ejici„e  at  the  yniversity  of  Pennsylvania  and 

•^^i-          ^^^^     o     T         «  in  1862  was  appointed  asaistant  surgeon  in  the 

BBITISH  INDIA.   See  Iswa,  BamsH        united  Stotes  army.    He  served  through  the 
JUtiTlSU  HBW  OVZHBA.     Sea  Panta.     war,  reaching  the  rank  of  captain  and  assistant 
■BITUB  HEW  0UZHXA.    See  ESPUIUp  surgeon,     .^fter  the  close  of  tlic  war  lie  wiis 
tUK.  promoted  throu<;h  various  rank-s  until  in  1901 

JUUTIBU  NORTH  BORNEO.  The  north-  ne  was  made  colonel  and  assistant  surgeoai- 
trn  part  of  the  island  of  Hnrnco.  forming  to-  genersL  In  1903  he  was  retired  at  his  own 
rather  with  adjacent  islands,  a  British  protec-  request  after  40  years  of  service.  By  act  of 
torite,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kritish  (nnr'ross  lie  was  .nlvanced  to  tlie  rank  of 
North  Borneo  Company.  Area,  31,000  square  brigadier-general,  retired,  in  1904.  He  received 
Biles.  The  1911  census  returns  about  tOB^  brevets  of  captain  and  major  in  1865  for  faith* 
000  inhabitants,  mainly  Bruneis,  Illanuns,  ful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war. 
Bajans.  and  Ruliia  on  the  coast.  Dusuns.  Mu-  BROWNE,  Williav  Hand.  An  .\merican 
rit-.  etc.,  in  the  interior — peaceable  in  the  writer,  educator  and  librarian,  died  Doceniber 
main,  but  occasionally  engaging  in  head-bunt-  13,  1012.  lie  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1828. 
in^  expeditions.  The  Kuropeana  smiber  965,  He  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
•ad  the  Chinese  26^.  The  exporta  go  al-  the  Univerai^  of  Alaryland  in  1860.   In  1879 
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he  \va8  appointed  librarian  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  Johns  liopkina 
University  «nd  in  1891  was  made  full  professor 
of  English  literature  and  held  this  chair  until 
lUlO,  when  be  became  profcsw»r  emeritus.  He 
was  author  of,  Maryland,  the  History  of  a 
Palatinate;  Oeorge  Calrert  and  Ccciliua  Cal- 
vert, Barona  Baltimore;  Life  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  (with  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnston).  He 
compiled  the  Clarendon  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Selections  from  the  Early 
Scottish  Foett.  He  was  the  trun^intor  of  sev- 
«ra1  works  from  Latin  and  from  French  and 
German.  In  1867-8  he  edited  the  Southern  Re- 
view and  from  1870  to  1875  ih«  Somthem 
Magazine.  lie  was  the  editor  also  of  The 
Archives  of  Maryland,  and  other  historical 
works. 

BROWNING,  RoBEST  WmmcAifir  BADsn. 

Son  of  Robert  and  EHzabetli  Bsirett  Brown- 
ing, died  July  7,  1012.  He  was  born  in  1819 
aiKl  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Itaiy. 
He  adopted  art  as  a  profession  and  for  several 

?ears  studied  at  Antwerp.  Ue  then  returned  to 
taly  and  lived  with  his  father  in  the  PalazEO 
Rezzonico,  Venice,  wlicre  on  December  12,  1889, 
Robert  Browning  died.  Tlie  son  afterwards 
erected  a  home  on  a  piece  of  ground  at  Asolo 
where  bia  father  had  hoped  to  build  hia  Pippa'a 
Tower.  His  moat  notable  Ifterarj  Tentura  ma 
the  [)uhlication  in  1899  of  the  Low  Le^fer*  a/ 
liobrrt  and  Elizabeth  Browning. 

BROWN  XTNIVEBSITT.  The  total  num- 
ber of  student!  enrolled  in  all  departments  of 
the  univereity  fa  the  autumn  of  1912  waa  934. 
Of  these.  634  were  men  in  the  undergraduate 
department,  211  were  in  the  women's  collepe, 
and  89  were  graduate  studem-  The  facul;y 
numbered  84.  Among  tlie  im})ortant  ebaiiKes 
in  the  faculty  during  the  year  were  the  fol- 
lowing: President  w.  H.  P.  Faunoa  wae  on 
leave  of  absence  during  the  year  and  Profeosor 
W.  G.  Kverett  was  appointed  acting-president. 
Professor  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (q.  v.)  re- 
signed the  chair  of  logic  to  become  president 
of  Amherst  Collesre.  Profeeeor  A.  H.  Jones  wae 
appointed  to  fill  the  racancy  as  professor  of 
logic.  IV.  f--^«r  Meiklejohn  was  also  dean  of 
the  university,  and  Professor  O.  E.  Randall  was 
made  dean  in  his  place.  Professors  J.  I. 
Manatt.  H.  T.  Fowler,  L.  T.  Damon,  and  C. 
von  Klenze  were  on  leave  of  abeence  during  the 
venr.  Dr.  S.  S.  Ck)lvin  was  appointed  profesaor 
of  eiiueatioaal  psychology.  The  movement  to 
raise  the  million  dollar  endowment  fund  of  the 
univeraitT  was  suooeesfuUy  completed  in  June, 
191«.  The  paymenta  on  the  fund  will  not  be 
completed  for  two  years.  The  income  oi  the 
university  from  investments  for  the  year  1911- 
12  was  $123,730;  from  other  sour  i-s,  $118,571. 
There  were  about  195.000  vohimea  iu  the  H- 
brarr.  President,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  D.  D. 
BRUNEI.  See  BamsH  KoKTB  Bowwo. 
BRUSH,  Oeoiote  Jabvis.  An  American  min- 
eralogist and  e<lueator,  died  Feburary  6,  1912. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1831  and  was 
edueated  privately.  He  "studied  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  at  the  Sheffleld  Scientific  School  and 
in  1850  went  to  Louisville  aa  aeriltant  to  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  in  the  univorsity  in  that  city. 
In  1862-3  he  was  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the 
UniveraftT  of  Virginia,  and  few  three  years  fol- 
lowing 1853  he  stuped  in  Ewona.  In  1856  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  metallnrfry  at  the 
SheflReld  Scientific  Schr»ol.  TTe  held  thl«  chair 
until  1871.  For  a  portion  of  this  time  he  acted 


also  as  prt'fi  .--Hrtr  vf  mineralogy  and  later  wiis 
made  professor  of  thia  branch  alune.  He  held 
this  chair  nnttt  1896  whn  ba  was  appointed 
profeeior  emaritna*  Ha  waa  director  of  tlie 
ShefBeld  Seicntilie  School  from  1872  to  18M. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  and  scientiGc 
HucieUiea  in  the  United  tjtates  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  wnto  aleiiBivafy  oa  minentipgieal 
anbjaeti* 

BBTAir,   WiLUAX  J.    See  FttOMirauL 

BS'^N  MAW&  COIXEOE.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  Bryn 
Hawr,  Pa.,  founded  in  1885.  The  studenU  en- 
rolled to  the  college  on  November  t,  1912, 

numbered  442.  Of  thp«^c,  G'J  were  graduate 
students,  and  373  undurgi  uduates.  The  faculty 
numbered  01.  New  additions  made  to  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear  included  the 
fol  owing:  Don  Roscoe  Jeaepn,  M.  D.,  was 
pointed  associate  professor  of  j^yaiologfj 
Clarence  Henry  Haring,  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate in  hi-story;  daniea  Fulton  Feru- 
son.  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  associate  in 
ancient  history  and  in  Latin;  Thomas 
Claebar  Brown.  Pb.  waa  appointed  aaao* 
eiate  in  geology;  Jamea  Ryala  Conner,  Ph. 
was  appointed  associate  in  mathemntics;  Roger 
Frederic  Brunei,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  asi^o- 
ciate  in  chemistry.  Important  benefactions  re- 
ceived during  the  year  included  a  l^cv  of 
$750,000  from  GnroUi  Woerishoffer,  a  graduate 
of  the  college  in  the  class  of  1907.  This  sum 
has  been  set  aside  bv  the  board  of  directors 
as  a  special  endowment  fund.  Hi'  sum  of 
$25,000  waa  collected  and  presented  by  the 
elaea  of  1906  for  the  purp<^  of  building  an  is* 
llrmary  for  the  college.  Thia  inflrmary  was 
approaching  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
llie  endowment  fund  of  the  college  am  'ttr.tf^d 
at  the  end  of  the  year  U)1112  to  $1,89(^334. 
The  library  contuined  07,209  volumes.  Pxaih 
dent.  M.  C.  Tbraiaa,  Pb.  D.,  I.L.  D. 

BTTBONIO  rLMOfUE,   Sea  Ft«iO  Sno,  and 
Plaode. 

B  U  C  H  H  O  Xi  Z,  Chakles  Walde^mab  An 
Anerieaa  engineer,  died  October  20,  1912.  He 
waa  bom  in  Hettin,  Pniiaia,  in  1843  and  re- 
eeived  bia  education  aa  an  engineer  In  that 

country.  In  18G1  he  removed  to  the  United 
States^  where  he  entered  the  navr  as  an  ensign. 
He  aftetwarda  resigned  and  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  ewineerlng.  From  1877  to  1880  be  was 
ebfef  aeawtant  engineer  of  the  Madeira  and 
Mamore  Railroad  in  Brazil.  TTo  v^ns  nfter 
wards  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of  the  hrie 
Railroad.  In  1907  he  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice on  thia  road  but  continued  to  be  consult- 
ing  engineer.  In  addition  to  bit  work  for  the 
Erie  and  other  railroads  he  was  president  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Quaker  City  Elevated 
Railroad,  an  enterprise  which  resulted 
failure.  Mr.  Buchholx  was  at  one  time  spoken 
of  as  coniuHing  engineer  lor  the  Panama  Oanal. 
He  was  one  of  t»e  kadiag  ani^naen  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

BUCKHOUT,  WnxiAM  A.  An  American 
educator,  died  December  3,  1012.  He  waa  born 
at  Oewego,  N.  Y.,  in  1848  and  gradnafed  from 
the  PerinsvTvnnia  State  College  in  1868.  In 
the  same  venr  ho  was  appointed  instrucljar  in 
natural  scfence  in  that  institution.  In  1871  he 
became  profeeeor  of  liotany  and  bortieulture 
and  eerrad  4n  Oiia  eapaeify  until  file  deatb. 
Tie  became  widrly  known  thrmigh  hi«  rr-rnrrh 
work  in  connection  with  the  dcpartiueut  of  agri- 
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oaltare  of  PennajrlvuiUu  Ha  a  Fellow  of 
tba  Aiwrieaii  Aaaoeiatkm  for  the  AdmiioeiiWBt 

BUCK    STOVE    COMPANY    CASE.  See 

Boycott. 

BUCKWHEAT.    The  daU  relating  to  the 
"  of  Iraekwbeat  fn  1912  in  the 


buckwheat  growing'  countries  indicated  a  nor- 
mal world's  productiiiii.  Russia  produced  57,- 
178,000  bushels;  Canada,  10,924,000  bushels, 
«Bd  the  United  SUtee,  18^48,000  buiibeU. 
F^aaee  grow*  aanaally  over  ft  millloo  acres, 
and  produces  normally  about  25,000,000  bush- 
els. The  crop  is  also  grown  in  Germany  and 
other  European  countries,  but  statistics  are  not 
available.  This  year  the  culture  of  the  crop 
•ad  particularly  the  harreat  wee  eerioualy  in- 
terfered with  in  Europe  by  wet  weather.  In 
the  United  States  the  production  of  buckwheat 
during  recent  years  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
iaereaae.  The  crop  of  1912  was  the  largeat 
•iaee  1M8  and  was  about  20  per  eent.  aw^ 
the  5  year  average.  The  farm  value  per  bushel 
on  December  1,  1912,  as  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  wan  tiri.l  cents  and  on  this 
basis  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was  f 12,720,. 
000,  which  exceeded  the  S-^ear  average  by  more 
than  12  per  cent.,  and  which  has  been  exceeded 
since  1869  only  by  the  value  of  tiie  crop  of 
1911,  the  difference  being  only  $15,000,  due  to 
the  higher  bushel  value  of  72.6  cents.  Among 
the  twenty-four    States   reporting  buckwheat 

?ields  in  1912  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  with 
,406,000  bushels,  New  York  second  with  6,393,- 
OOO  bushels,  Michigan  third  with  1,088,000 
bushels,  and  West  Virginia  fourth  with  S88,- 
000  busbela.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  entire  country  was  22.9  bushels  as  compared 
with  21.1  bushels  in  1911.  The  highest  aver- 
a^re  acre-yield  for  any  State  in  1912  was  31 
bu.-ihels,  produced  in  New  Hampshire  which 
had  an  area  of  only  1000  aerea. 
BUDGETS.  See  MUNICIPAL  Gkwmnmrr. 
BUILDING  OPEBATIONB.  The  table  in 
the  next  column  prepared  by  the  Uniti  il  States 
Geological  Survey  shows  the  building  operations 
in  a  number  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  coun- 

aia  1910-11.  Of  the  51  cities  included  in  this 
le  28  showed  a  deeresse  and  23  an  Jnerease 
in  1911.  The  total  increase  was  $29,762,561; 
the  total  decrease  was  $62,672,039,  a  net  decrease 
ef  $1^900,478  or  4.48  per  cent.  In  1910  29  of 
these  eitiea  showed  an  increase  and  22  a  de 
cresse,  the  net  decrease  in  that  j^sr  being 
$7,824,566  or  4.90  per  cent.  The  greatest  de- 
crease in  1911  was  in  New  York  City,  $18,- 
3714^10.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  Glll- 
ctanati.  P.,  14,^.670,  or  61  Ml  per  cent 
VOILBltSQB,  Tall,  See  Tall  Buiunirofl. 
BUKOWINA.  See  AuaffBUpHuvoABTy  Arm 

and  Population. 

BULQABIA.  One  of  the  "Balkan  sUtes'*; 
a  constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe.  For^ 
■eriy  a  principality  under  the  suaeratnt^  of 
Turkey.    Capital,  Sofia. 

ASEA  AND  PoFUi^TioN.  Area  and  population 
(Dsoanbcr  31,  1910)  are  •hown  bdoirt 


Area 


Bol^rla,  Northern.. 
Eastera  Rumelia..... 

Total 


S<1.  kll. 
..63,751.1 
..SS.S94.4 


Sq.  m. 
24.614 
1S.6S6 


Pop. 

1910 
S.095,7S6 
1,241.778 


BDiuiin  OPEaAtnma,  1910*1 1 

1910  1911 
Number  ot           Number  of 
permtta  or           permits  or 
City.           buildings.   Coot,   bulldln^fs.  Cost 

Baltimore,  Md.    2.841    11.771.680  •Z.ISU  •8.901.198 

Bo«ton.Mjua..    $.601   $0k$t».671  LM7  19.879.S96 

Brooklyn.  N.  T.  9,nS  $t43S.0»8  f.StS  S7.218.S84 

Buffalo.  N    Y.   3.494     9,232,000  8,402  10,3(;4,0OO 

Chicago,    111...  23,265  101,098,700  12,586  103.272,000 

Clnclnnuti,  O...    4,060     8.062,870  11,228  12.688,540 

Cleveland.  O...    7,460    18,948.413  7,««0  16.994.677 

Columbus,  O...    2.363     6,133.591  2.6a4  4,658,277 

I>enver,    Col..   2,688    11.319,965  2.410     6,084. 2fiiJ 

Detroit.   Mich.  6,498    17,415.950  6.667  19,012.670 

IndianapoUa...   6,112     |,194,«11  4,»4i  $.S4t,477 

Jersey  City...  1.622    OS2.670  t.Olt  6.606.S4S 

Kan.  City,  Mo..    8,147    12,819,690  8.736  12,818,103 

Lm   Anaeles. .  10.738    21.684,100  12,498  23,004.185 

Louisville,    Ky.   2.468     3.996.792  2.447  5,625.527 

Memphis. T.  nn.    8,419     6.280,498  •  3.213  5,859.146 

Mllwa'kecWls.    4.U86     9,797,580  4,360  12,299.375 

Mlnneapoll.s. , ..    6,225    14,363,830  6,026  13.735.286 

Newark.  N.J. .    3,001    13,394.812  '2.460  •10.976,334 

New  Orleaaa.,  $,$$0     4,483.730  t2.282  t8.166.16e 

New  York....  6,977  154.076,626  6,496  186,708.71S 

Oakland.  Cai...    8.968     6,913,648  8.946  7,132.666 

Omaha,    Neb..   1.533     6.250.988  1,372  5.426,863 

Philadelphia..    16.383    37,866,565  16,216  40.030.985 

nttsburgh.Pa-    3.903    12.763,664  4,392  11,963,257 

Portland,  Ore..    6,523    20.886.202  7,686  19,152,870 

Pro'dence.  R.I.    2.306     4,935,300  2,765  6.524,200 

Richmond.  Va.    1.397     4,012.822  1,528  6.018.699 

Boch'tar,  N.  T.    8,456   10,082.6$$  $,6$0  9,889.776 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  9,419    19.60O,06S  8.16S  18.607.56$ 

St.  Paul,  Minn.    8.809    1  0,053,006  2.038  6.909.240 

San    Francisco  5.690    20,508,556  6,079  20,915.474 

Waah'ton,D.C.    6,847    16.278,658  4.678  14.464,649 

WoNl'torJfaeB.   1.614     8,919.65S  1.646  4.716.16$ 

TMal   .$11.4$7  7iijll.9M  i0$,114  T$U$$,$1$ 

•  FlfiTures  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Statls-. 
tics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  L^bor. 
The  number  of  permits  or  buUdlnss  was  esti- 
mated, t  Public  DuUdtag*  were  not  Included. 

of  whom  2,887,684  were  Bulgarians  and  530,- 
275  Turks;  in  1910  the  Bulgarians  numbered 
4.293,853  and  the  Turks  23,032.  Sofia  had,  in 
1910.  102,81«  inhabiUnta;  Varna,  474M1; 
Ruschuk,  36,255;  Slivno,  25.142;  Shumla,  22,- 
225;  Plevna,  23,049.  Philippopolis,  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Rumelia,  hatl,  in  1010,  47.981  in- 
habitants. Movement  of  population  1909:  38,- 
017  marriaRcs.  172,588  liTing  births,  1544  stUl« 
births,  113,304  deaths;  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths,  59,279.  The  national  religion  is  the 
Orthodox  Greek,  but  the  Bulgarian  Church  is 
not  included  in  the  Orthodox  communion,  in 
1009^10  there  were  reported  to  be  3786  ele- 
mentary schools  with  8097  teachers  and  430,- 
011  pupils  (262,394  boys  and  167,717  girls.) 

Production.  The  foilowinjj  table  shows  main 
crops,  area  in  hectares  devoted  to  each  in  1911 
and  1012;  yields  in  qnintals,  and  average  yield 
per  hectare  in  1912. 

Commerce  and  CoMMnnmAnoivs.  In  the 
table  below  will  be  found  inports  and  aiqpoirtt 
in  thousands  of  leva; 

1908       1909       1910  1911 

Iroporta   U0,150   160.430    177.367  199.346 

Bmta   tU^I   lil.4$4  2$$.06$  184.$S4 

In  thfliasands  of  leva  the  details  of  the  1010 
trade  are  as  follows:  Imports — textiles,  etc, 
49,383;  metals,  etc.,  23.290;  meehlnny,  etc., 
19.777;  rnlniiial  products,  10.348;  skins,  etc., 
9188;  timber,  etc.,  6993;  chemical  products, 
5538;  resins  and  oils,  5109;  paper,  etc.,  3772. 
Exports— oereals,  80.811;  animal  products,  13r 
002:  textiles,  etc..  10,087;  animals,  7824;  per» 


 $$.$4$.$  $7.1$$      44$7,$18  fumes,  5555;    skins,   4038;    colonial  products, 

-  2060;  metals,  etc.,  1127;  woodenwares,  656; 

Tlie  popnlatloa  la  1900  nnmbeied  S.744,289,  ete.  In  the  order  of  their  import  Inportanoe 
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   S.1U.4M 

5y«   MSKm 

Sariigr   26i,m 

Oats    i&o,7»7 

corn   ill.Mi 

Rice    a^lt 

Flax    4M 

Beeu»    tMI 

Vines   60,000 

VobMCiO    12,106 

Cotton  

•  Sugar  beeta.        t  Estimate.        t  Most. 

the  countries  of  origin  and  destination  were 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  iSir- 
kfljr,  fnuiee,  Bektum,  Italjr,  etc 
Total  rallwaT  Itnes  oonstmeted  and  in  open* 

tioii  in  1910,  l,891,fiO()  km^..  of  wliich  1,888,- 
920  kms.  operated  by  tlie  slate.  Four  lines  of 
railway  were  under  construction  in  Bulgaria 
during'  the  opening  montiis  of  the  year,  previous 
to  the  outbreaic  of  the  war.  Until  1908,  4S5,- 
555  kms.  of  the  forrcoinu  bcldn^rfd  to  Turkey 
and  to  the  Coinpagiiie  Uricnlale,  but  wore  in 
that  year  bouglit  by  the  Bulgarian  government. 
The  value  of  all  lines  is  given  (1909)  as  225,- 
530,640  leva;  of  roUinff  stock,  at  24,942,487. 
Net  receipts  (1909),  lS,187,200s  BOt  eipeiuli- 
tures,  13,873,687. 

Finance.  A  table  allowing  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  three  years,  in  leva  <1  lev«i9.3 
eeato)t 


1.1Z0.600 
215.000 
260,000 
160.000 
060.000 


mi 

lf.S»«.fi20 

S.751.1TC 

4.425,593 
2.»67,T3& 
7,770,420 


000 
t.000 
10,000 
l«i600 
700 


1012 

17,350.000 

a,i6u,ooo 

4.000,000 
1.7&0.000 
14,000,000 


620.000 
100,4ir 


460.000r 

"ioiooot 

liOOOt 


Qs. 
ba. 
16.S 
14.7 
16.4 
10.» 
<!.» 
10.0 

•  •  a  • 

ao.N 

•  •  •  • 
8.8 


Revemue 

Expenditure 


1910  1911  1912* 
 17S.S89.498    178.445,300  190.273.440 


.102.4S1.041   17S.20M42  188,»29.067 


•1012  estimate. 

In  1911  the  revenue  from  customs  amounted 
to  03,230,000  leva;  direct  taxes,  39,949,000; 
transport,  S0,420,000$   domains,  etc.,  12,080,- 

00(»:  imports,  10.710.000;  licenses.  9.4.'H).O00 ; 
fines,  1.031,000.  Kxpentliture  for  public  debt, 
40.44(),(MK);  war,  39,ti42,(tO<t :  public  works,  30,- 
382,000;  instruction,  23,598,000;  interior,  10,- 
460,000;  oommerce  and  agrienlture,  10,083,000! 
finance,  8,443,000;  foreign  affairs,  0,452,000; 
justice,  5.836,000.  On  Januray  1,  1911,  the 
public  debt  stood  at  .").'>r),.")90,21.'r]eva. 

Navy.  At  the  o|>ening  of  the  war  with  Tur- 
key the  navy  contained  6  lir.Ht-class  torpedo 
boats  iSm^ly,  Hrabry,  Derzky,  Chnumny, 
Letiachiy,  and  Stroghy)  of  100  tons  each;  one 
cruiser  (Sadcjda)  of  735;  two  yachts,  one 
transport;  two  second-class  torpedo  boats  of 
SO  toaa  each;  and  some  small  craft. 

AaiiT.  During  1912  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  test  the  efficiency  and  training  of 
tlie  army  of  Bulgaria.  Tlw  expectations  of 
military  critics  who  had  observed  the  organiza- 
tion, traininjt,  and  eqaipnu  tit  uf  this  force  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  Balkan  War.  were  more  than 
realir^.  The  armv  i«  rwruited  from  a  con- 
tingent of  about  80.000  young  men  who  be- 
come available  each  year  and  of  these  24, nun 
are  usually  embodied  in  the  standing  army, 
which  on  a  peace  basis  was  maintained  with 
aboTit  3r>00  officers  and  01.000  men.  .Mili- 
tary servire  is  compulsory  from  the  ajre  of  20 
for  a  period  of  25  years  and  in  case  of  war 
tiie  young  men  may  be  summoned  at  the  a&e 
of  17.  In  the  aetive  army  2  years  are  spent  in 
the  fnfantrv  nnrl  r?  years  in  the  other  arms  of 
the  service,  though  in  practice  this  bad  been 


reduced  somewhat.  There  was  service  in  tlie 
reserve  of  tlie  active  army  for  18  years  in  tbo 
infantry  and  for  16  years  in  the  other  ann^ 
with  an  annual  training  period  of  from  14  to 

IB  daj-8.  In  the  first  Ban  of  the  militia  4 
years'  service  is  required  in  the  infantry  and 
5  years  in  the  other  arms,  with  from  7  to  21 
days  a  year  training,  in  the  second  Ban  of 
the  militia  2  years  with  from  S  to  7  days' 
training  is  required  for  all  arms  of  the  service. 
The  system  of  organization  and  recruitment 
with  its  feature  of  a  large  reserve  was  de- 
signed to  put  a  strength  of  380,000  oflicers  and 
men  with  abuut  425  guns  Into  the  field  upon 
mobilization.  Uow  far  this  was  realized  during 
the  year  will  ha  found  discussed  in  the  articlea 
on  ^fii  iTART  Paoonss  and  Tnuonr  akd  tarn 
Balk  A. V  I'boples. 

GovEBNME.NT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vcated  in  a  king  (since  <:)ctober  5,  1908). 
Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  bom 
at  Vienna,  February  2G,  18til,  son  of  rriiiL-e 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotlia.  I'riiice 
Boris  (bom  January  30,  1894)  is  the  eldest 
Mm  of  the  king's  first  marriage^  in  1883,  to 
Prinoess  Marie  Louise  of  Parma. 

Tlip  ancient  Bulgars  were  of  Finnic  stock; 
the  modern  Bulijarians  are  made  up  of  Slavic, 
Itetonic,  and  Mongoloid  elements,  amal- 
^mated  with  Mussulman  and  Greek.  Their 
language  belong  to  the  southern  Slavic  group 
and  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  is  u.sed. 

By  the  constitution  of  1870  (amended  1893 
and  1911),  the  legislative  authority  was  vested 
in  a  single  chamber,  the  Sobranje,' whose  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  universal  manhood  snffrago 
(one  member  to  every  20.000  nf  the  popula- 
tion). The  kinp  acts  throuph  a  council  of 
ministers  nominated  by  himself.  The  nlini■^t^r 
as  con!4tituted  March  29,  1911,  was  oomposeii 
in  1912  as  follows:  Iv.  Ev.  GkiechoT,  premier 
and  minister  for  foreign  afTairs;  T.  Theodorov, 
finance;  M.  PeTev.  instruction;  P.  Abrachev, 
justice;  Gen.  W.  Nikyphorov,  war;  Chr.  Theo- 
dorov, commerce,  industry,  and  lab<->r:  D. 
Christov,  agriculture  and  state  domains;  D. 
Yablansky,  public  works;  A.  Franghia,  rail- 
ways, posts,  and  telegraphs;  interior  and  pub- 
lie  aanitatioB,  vaoaat. 

HtSTOST 

In  February  the  treaty  with  Rus■^ia  concern- 
ing reimburs4Tiient  lor  the  cost  of  Hiissinn  oc- 
cupation of  Eastern  Kumelia  was  signed.  It 
provided  for  the  payment  of  10,680^00  ron- 
files  in  bi-annual  installments  of  280.000  rou- 
bles each,  without  interest,  until  the  dobt 
slioiild  1k>  liquidated.  The  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sobranje  for  ratification.  On 
Augti^t  15.  1812.  Bulgaria  celebrated  at  the 
ancient  capital  Tirnovo  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  accession  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
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ti  Swe-Cobttre-Gotlia,  who  in  1908  wu  pro-  rela  between  Bui  fjars  and  Turks  in  Macedonia 
tlaincd  kin^  and  haa  since  been  recognized  in  had  aeveral  tim«j6  bruu>^ht  the  two  countries 
that  capacity  by  the  European  powers.  The  to  the  vctkc  oi  war.  The  popular  demand  for 
extraordinary  advance  of  Bulgaria  under  hi»  the  liberation  of  Macedonia  Irom  the  Turk 
rale  as  shown  by  the  events  of  1012  makes  a  grew  more  pressing  in  the  mmiiwr  of  1912, 
brief  nmv  of  iter  meal  Itiatory  deeinble*  In  especially  after  the  Kotcbana  maiisaere  (see 
tte  ekMiliK  months  of  11>12  the  eolendid  rao-  Tubkky,  paragraphs  on  History).    Fur  the 

K!*e?  of  BulKaria  in  the  Balkan  War  proved  events  preceding  the  war  and  for  an  account 

Uuit  a  new  and  vigorous  national  btate  Iiad  of  the  war  itself,  see  Tubk£T  and  toe  Balkah 
developed    in    eastern    Europe.    Twenty-five  fiOPiUB* 

years  before  when  Ferdinand  assumed  the  du-  ettlIi  ]EOOSB»    See  FSBsnMEimu;  Cak* 

ties  of  gOTemment  Bulgaria,  newly  libereted  paiun 

fr  rr:  thn  Turks.  vrn^_  regarded  as  an  insignift-  BUBNHAM,  Daniel  Hudsox.  An  American 

A^  n.^rti^.l'r            .ni^'t'T'^  of  RuBS^  awhitect*  died  Juno  1.  1912.   He  wae  bom  In 

At  that  time  (188<)  only  a  }ear  had  passed  Hendereoii,  N.  Y.,  in  1846  and  moved  with  hie 

tmce  his  predecessor,  Prmce  Alexander,  l.ad  ^  ^ ,  ■             i^gp,    „^  rMcated 

been  punished  for  b.e  ettempt  to  pursue  the  j^.^^^              i,^  ^-^ 

tmi  of  national  .ndepcndenoe  by  enforced  abdi-  j^^^  instructors  in   Waltbam,  Mans. 

«Uon   and    transportation    to    Rnss.nn    «o.L  ^  ^^j^  architecture   in   Chicago   and  in 

^nl"  ntc^::^   f  hi            fn   r  .  ^n.^lr  Jhnt"  1««  bee«n.«  ewior  member  of  the  Arm  of  Burn- 

melia.  urged   the    lurks   to    reconquer   what  j^^^                   ^..^  ^           jgj,,  ^ 

Ibey  had    lost,    recalled    her    representatives  tt    t.        ^   t    n.^^.,,,.     tj„           ..u,,;.,,-,!  • 

inm  Bulaaria,  and  forbade  the  meeting  of  the  ^^'^'  "''^  ^  Company.    He  first  attained 

t>                       V  .  '"'^^"''"B  "»     "  eminence  n.s  an   architect  in   the  desirjniug  of 

fisbranje.      Russoph.le    uprisings    and    con-  g^vaorapera.    Ho  with  hia  partner  John  Well- 

spiracics  were  ot  1     j  it  down  bv  ti  e  ruthless  5— s«lj  » 

aetbods  of  Stauit>oulorf.    In  the  disordered  con-  «ff*  ''••^^Tii.Jf!       ^7:  J.  T^r  fSl 

iition.  which  Prince  Ferdinand  found,  he  fell  "P^   V" V         '^"f             "t^'i^Ln    M  Si 

iS'i^'jf^L^ttiu?^^  "  ^:d.^nie.^'^Lr?h:lfFi^.T'r^^^^^^ 

"  t^^d^cfmi?;  M^wiu:'^R^l?.^aTs  r^^'  ^-v^'i^^  ^^''-'t"  svr 

won  a.  circumstances  permitted.    Stambouloff  ^-f'^?"^^                     ®*"T,.f4T*''T*'  ^f"^' 

Wis  virtually    dictator,   and    during   the    first  CWe'«"i    ^^''•''^^!P*"*^    P'*;***"^^!''  J^l 

jean  of  hU  reign,  Prince  Ferdinand's  situa-  /^f.  Co  umbian  Exposition  of  1893  first 

tkie  was  preearBus.    Russia  declared  him  a  directed  his  attention  forcibly  to  the  bu.Kt.ng 

usurper;  TurkcT  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  of  ciUea.     The  chief  architect  of  the  Lxposi-  , 

and  Austria  withheld  her  support.    The  Ortlio-  Mf.  Root,  but  be  died   when  the 

d.x  bi'^hops  refused  to  do  him  homage  and  were  «'ork  was  well  under  way  and  Mr.  Burnham 

fxf«-lled    bv    Stamboulott.    Brigandage    attri-  ^Jfcame  supervising  architect  of  the  Exposi- 

butod  to  liussian  inttuence  was  common  and  .                ,  a«s»gner   of   the  exposition 

a  [Russian  oliicer  attempted  a  miliUry  raid  on  buildings   and  the  organizer  and  controlling 

Burga*.   A  political  ally  of  Stambouloflf  was  operator  of  all  the  forces  which  carried  out 

Msassinated  at  Sofia,  and  the  Bulgarian  rep-  t'»at  undertaking,  he  achieved  an  international 

Raeotative   at  Constantinople  was   murdered,  reputation.    He  began  to  receive  appeals  from 

StainbonlofT  broueht  to  light  a  militarv  con-  (^'^i'^s  for  plans  to  increase  their  beauty  IT 

•pinn  under  Major  Panitza  and  the  '  latter  became  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for 

was  executed.   The  eererity  and  arbitrary  oa-  the  beautifying  of  Washington,  tlie  otlier  inem- 

^JTe  of  St.aniboulofTs  course  caused  the  prince  beta  of  wbich  were  CL  F.  MeKim,  Auguatua 

rmrh  anxiety  and  finally  he  broke  openly  with  St.  (Satidena,  and  Frederidc  Law  Olmstead,  Jr. 

S-amUMiluir.   who   re!*i<:iied   in   1894.    A  year  Tnder  the  plans  prepared  by  this  commiKsion 

afterwards  the  latter  was  murdered  in  Sofia  the  work  of  beatifying  the  national  capital  is 

by  Uaeedonian  avengers  of  Major   Panitza's  now  being  carried  on.    One  of  Burnham'a  per- 

deatL    From    this    time    Prince    Ferdinand  sonal  contributiona  to  the  acheme  ia  the  new 

sought  the  friPndship  of  Russia.   On  Febru-  Union  Station  !n  WaahlngtoB.    He  was  also 

an  U.  18%,  the  conversion  of  the  heir-appar-  chairman  of    the    committee    which  prepared 

ent.  Prince  Boris,  to  the  Orthodox  faith,  se-  plans  for  beautifying  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 

cured   Rnaaia's    good   will.   Soon    afterwards  after  the  San  Francisco  earthquake   he  per- 

Turkey  and  Che  other  powers  recognized  Prince  fected  a  ecbeme  lor  remodeling  the  plan  of  the 

Ferdinand   and   his  position  became  secure,  city,  wbicb,  however,  waa  not  undertiaken.  The 

K^i^ian   influence   was   a<;ain   y  i r m du n t,   but  United  States  government  sent  "Nfr.  Burnham  to 

«ai  not  exerted  in  internal  affairs.    The  fear  the  Philippines  to   reconstruct   the   cities  of 

of  the  Bulgarian  people,  however,  that  the  de-  Manila  and   Ilar^iio.     Plans  prepared   by  him 

«igM  of  Russia  would  rwult  in  arraogementa  wo  being  carried  out  in  Chicago.    He  was  a 

PnjBdicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Bul|£»irs  in  l^allow  of  the  Amerieait  Institute  of  Arehiteeta 

Macwionia   ofTerrd   a  Perious  difficulty     A    n  :iti  '  v.  ns   i*>  president  in  1804. 

toll  in  Mace<!(.nia  in  1903  was  suppressed  witli  BUHTSELL,  Richahd  Lai.ob.     \ii  Americnn 

rrwt    cruelty.      The    rivalry    there    between  Koman  Catholic  pricRt.  die<l  Kebunrv   l.  1912. 

Gredks  and  BulRars  wm  another  element  of  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1841  and 

daiqnT.  When  the  opportnnfty  for  fndepend-  after  studying  at  Fordham  University  and  in 

fnce  prpj^ented  itself  in  1908  the  popular  de-  Rome  vras  appointed   assist-nnt  to  Monsignor 

mand  for  it  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  at  Preston,  rector  of  St.  Anne's  Church  in  New 

Timovo  on  October  5   of  that  Tear,   Prince  York  City.    He  was  soon  appointed  rector  of 

Ferdinand  proeiaimed  the  independence  of  Bnl*  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany.  Dr.  BurtHell 

iw(a  and  aaenmcd  the  royal  title.  Sinee  then  came  into  prominence  in  1890  wben  be  was  de- 

Ibe  ann  of  hi'*  policy  has  been  the  mainte  posed  by  Archbishop  Corrigan  on  account  of 

Bane?  of  friendlv  rplationH  with   RuH«ia  and  hi^  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Dr.  Edward  Me- 

Aastria.  fJlynn  in  the  famous  controversy  which  led  to 

BoLaaaia  and  'ItnuEx.   The  incessant  quar*  Dr.  McGlynn's  excommunication.    The  Arch-  ^ 
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bitbop  made  ehaiigea  to  Propaganda  at  Ronw 
and  these  were  ittstalned.   Dr.  Burtaell  waa 

removed  from  bis  parish  and  sent  to  Rondout. 
The  Church  of  the  Epiphany  endeavored  to 
have  Dr.  Burtaell  restored  to  hitj  pastorate  and 
in  1883  a  pebition  signed  bj  60,000  residents 
of  New  York  City  was  preaented  to  Monsignor 
Siitolli,  the  papal  dt-legiilo  in  Washington. 
Muiiiiiguor  SuU)lU  replied  that  the  only  course 
was  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Pope.  In  1804 
Dr.  Burtaell  went  to  Rome  and  aaked  the  Pope 
to  leave  the  final  deetaton  to  Monsignor 
Saiolli.  There  was  no  rc^iilt  fmni  ttii^  inter- 
cession, and  in  18H8  Dr.  Wurtsell  was  made  an 
irremovable  rwtor  by  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
Jn  1901  he  was  appointed  rural  dean  for  Ul> 
ster  and  Sullivan  counties.  Thia  was  taken 
to  f.ignify  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the 
church  authorities.  Dr.  Eurt^ell  accompanied 
Cardinal  Farley  on  his  visit  to  Rome  to  re- 
ceive the  cardinal's  hat  in  1911.  He  was  ap' 
pointed  a  domestic  prelate  at  that  time. 

BURT,  SiLA.s  WRinnx.  An  American  soldier 
and  civil  service  reformer,  died  December  1, 
1012.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1830 
and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1840. 
Be  studied  engineerins  and  from  1849  to  1854 
was  eivil  engineer,  ue  served  as  colonel  and 
assistant  inspector-general  in  New  York  State 
fi  iiM  1861  to  1868.  Durint:  the  Civil  War  he 
was  engaged  in  raising,  organizing,  and  equip- 
ping volunteers  for  uie  Civil  War.  He  was 
apeoial  deputj  naval  officer  at  the  port  of 
New  York  from  UOB  to  1878  and  waa  naval 
omcir  from  1878  to  1883,  From  1883  to  1885 
he  Willi  chief  examiner  of  the  State  civil  ser- 
vice. He  was  aorain  naval  olTicer  of  the  port 
from  1885  to  1889.  in  1895  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  eivit  service  ooromission  of 
New  York  and  served  in  this  capacity  until 
li)00  and  was  its  iircHideut  in  this  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  of  New  York  and  of  the 
National   Civil   Service  Reform  league. 

BUSINESS  CONSITIOIIS  IN  1912.  See 

FiNAISCIAL  REVIBW. 

BUTLIN,  Sir  Henby  Tbentham.  An  Eng- 
lish physician,  died  January  24,  1012.  He  was 
born  in  1845  in  Camborne,  Cornwall,  and  was 
eduoated  by  private  tutors.  He  received  his 
professional  education  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  he  Ix-came  house  surgeon  in 
1868.  After  the  expiration  of  hm  term  in  this 
position  he  practiced  for  some  time  in  the 
eountryt  but  in  1870  returned  to  London  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowafalp  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1871.  He  rapidly  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  England.  He 
ser\ed  in  varioits  important  positions  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  acting  as  chief  sur- 
geon from  1892  to  1002.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  S'nr- 
geuuti  aiid  retained  this  position  until  within 
several  months  of  his  death.  He  made  a  care- 
ful investigation  into  the  subject  of  cancer  and 
in  November,  1011,  delivered  two  lectures  on 
till'  parasite  of  cancer,  which  may  be  dcseribeil 
as  the  latest  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  He  first  brought  forward  the  theory 
that  the  eancer  cell  is  a  parasite,  in  1905,  and 
the  leetwes  in  1011  were  in  amplifleation  of 
that  theory. 

BUTT,  AbchibaU)  Clavebing.  .\n  American 
soldier,  died  at  sea,  April  15,  li>12.  He  was 
bom  in  GeoMia  in  1871  and  was  educated  at 
Sewanee  llnmTsityj,  Tenn.  He  angaged  in 


newspaper  work  and  was  for  a  time  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  five  new^apers  in  tlie 
South.  Ue  afterwards  became  secretary  of  tlw 
American  Legation  in  the  City  of  M""**^  He 
then  resumed  newspaper  work  and  wnia  SSV- 
eral  novels  based  on  his  Mexican  experieneeL 
He  entered  the  army  as  captain  in  one  of  the 
volunt«'r  regiments  that  served  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  the  time  of  tiie  8paaish-AmericaA 
War.  He  was  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment  and  rendered  service  of  remarkable  ef- 
ficiency. On  his  return  from  the  Philippines 
he  entered  the  regular  army  and  served  in 
Cuba  during  the  occupation  of  Havana  by  the 
American  army.  He  was  then  detailed  as  per- 
sonal aid  to  Praaident  Roosevelt  and  he  alao 
aervad  President  Taft  In  this  position.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  a  major  i  n  1 11 .  He  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  wreck  oi  the  ateam- 
ship  Titanic,  on  which  be  was  returning  from 
a  htM  visit  abroad.  From  the  testimony  ol 
witnesses.  Major  Bntt  oondtietad  hittsaU  with 
the  gr  itt.^l  unselfishness  and  hsnrfm  pVStiollS 
to  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

BUTTE  BAX.   See  Dauft. 

BUTTER,    See  Dairying. 

BYEBS,  Maruaret  {Mo&bow).  An  Irish 
educator,  died  February  21,  1912.  She  waa 
educated  privateiy  and  for  a  abort  time  taught 
school.  She  married  Rev.  John  Byers  and 
miirl,.  h(  r  liomc  in  P>rlf;!^t.  She  became  deeply 
inu.ieflUii  iu  Llie  tjuudiiions  of  Irish  women 
and  began  efforts  for  their  improvement.  Sbc 
founded  and  became  director  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, whieb  waa  prominent  in  pioneer  educa- 
tional work.  The  institution  began  -as  a  sec- 
ondary school  before  college  education  for 
women  had  been  discussed.  In  1878  she 
worked  for  the  inclusion  of  girls  in  the  beoeflis 
of  the  Irish  latennedlate  act.  In  1881  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland  offered  its  ex- 
amination ajid  de|;^e«?8  to  women.  Mrs.  Byers 
was  the  first  Ulster  woman  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  a  university.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  first  senate  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity of  Belfast.  In  conjunction  with  other 
women  she  founded  in  1874  the  Belfast  Wom- 
en's Temperance  Association  and  Christian 
Workers'  Union  out  of  which  was  developed 
the  Belfast  Prbon  Gate  Mission  for  Women 
and  the  Victoria  Homes  for  the  reclamation 
aJid  training  of  neglected  and  destitute  girls. 
She  WIS  tin  first  president  of  the  Irish  Wom- 
en's Temperance  Union.  She  was  the  author 
of  many  papers  on  different  phases  of  the  prog- 
ress of  girls'  education  in  Ireland  and  on  Irish 
industrial  schools  and  temperance.  She  re- 
ceived tiie  degree  of  LL.  D.  froni  the  Univw 
sity  of  Ihiblin. 

BYBD,  Anaic  HoniOK  An  Anorlean  paUie 
of!u-i;)l,  formerly  confjressman  from  MiEsissippi, 
diiii  June  21,  1912.  lie  was  Ixirn  in  Sumter 
county,  Ala.,  in  ISo!),  and  when  eight  years 
of  age  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Cooper 
Institute,  Daleville,  Miss.  He  studied  law  at 
the  Columbian  I'niversity,  lakiiig  his  degree 
in  18S4.  From  18S7  to  18S0  he  was  super- 
intendent of  education  in  Neshoba  county,  Mis- 
sissippi. He  waa  a  member  of  the  State  sen- 
ate in  IRRO,  18!>0  and  1802,  and  of  tho  House 
of  Representatives  in  189.5.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  0th  chancery  list  riot 
of  Mississippi  and  was  reappointed  in  1901. 
He  was  alecAsd  to  Oongrcsa  m  1008  and  was 
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ioccessivelr  reflected  until 
th»  dUi  MiMUHtippi  di»trict. 

OABOnr.  See  UmnD  SrAiaii. 

CALOABY.     Se«  Municipal  Govern mkxt; 

COMMItMUOK  FlAXi  GABBAQK  AMD  K£rUS£  DlS- 


CALICE,  CocxT,  An  Austrian  diplomat, 
died  August  29,  1012.  Ue  was  born  m 
1831.  He  entered  tho  diplomatic  service 
and  from  1880  to  1906  was  repreaentaUve  of 
Avtrie  in  Tnriny,  and  he  beld  a  place  of  great 
iatufim**  in  Constantinople.  He  played  an  im- 
portuiit  part  in  nearly  all  the  criaes  of  ti>e 
}ieriod  in  which  he  wa8  ambassador  and  was  a 
tuong  •upporter  of  the  >iear  Eaetera  policy  of 
OaoBte  Kabwky  and  Gtrfndiowaki.  Hie  influ- 
ence was  felt  especially  during  the  peace  nego- 
tiations between  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1897, 
aad  when  Austria  and  Ruhsia  aj^Ttt-ti  upon  a 
programme  of  reforma  for  Macedonia  be  wae 
tke  eUef  author  of  the  Auatro-HunipKrian  auf* 
gntions.  He  was  identified  also  with  the  Feb- 
ruary and  October  programmes  of  1903  and  the 
reforma  to  which  they  led.  Soon  after  the 
aoKsaion  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  as  premier. 
Count  Galiee  retired  from  olbial  life.  Earlier 
in  his  diplomatic  career  he  was  successively 
consul  and  consul-general  at  Liverpool,  consul- 
general  and  iiiiriisler-resident  in  China,  Japan 
and  Siam,  and  minister  to  Rumania,  and 
from  1877  to  1880  was  one  of  the  principal 
heads  of  the  department  at  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office. 

CALiFOBNIA.  PoiTLATlON.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1912, 
out  of  a  total  population  in  the  State  in  1910  of 
2,377,549  the  foreign-bom  white*  ninnbered 
517,355,  compared  with  316,605  in  1900.  The 
largest  number,  76,208,  came  from  Germany ; 
from  lUly,  63,549;  from  Ireland,  62,440;  from 
Canada,  41,311;  from  England,  48,606;  from 
Haico,  33,384;  from  Sweden,  26,396;  and  from 
Fprtugal,  22,570.  In  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
with  a  pjpulation  of  416,912,  the  foreign-born 
whites  numbered  130,892.  Of  these  24,121 
cane  from  Oermany,  and  2S»127  inm  Ireland. 

MnBOUnoM,    The  acreage,  value,  and  pio* 
tetkn  of  toe  principal  crops  in  art 
ia  the  foiknriiig  tables 


 ^_  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

.1919  njiSt  1.924.000  11,635,000 

mi  61.000  1.836,000  1,652.000 

....1913  370,000  6.290,000  6,850,000 

1911  480,000  8,640,000  7.608,000 

OSIB  1912  200,000  7,800,000  4,290,000 

1911  210,000  7.140.000  4.213.000 

.1912  8.000  141,000  127.000 

1911  8.000  136,000  iir,,iMio 

.1912  1.400  70,000  64.000 

mi  160  6,000  4.000 

FMatosa  ..ItlS  78.000  10.140,000  6.691,000 

1911  72.000  9.720.000  8.74S.000 

*V   1»12  «.W0.000  aS.826,000  Si^4(£o00 

mi    700.000  a  1.118,000  ulisilooo 

sToaai 

KnniAL  Pnoorcnow.  Ihe  total  output  of 
the  metal  mines  of  the  State  in  1911,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
*aa  valued  at  $26,174,677,  a  decrease  of  9lV 
545,728  from  the  Taloe  of  the  |»rodnet  of  1910. 
The  total  decrease  was  due  mainly  to  the  cur- 
tsflment  of  the  output  ol  copper  because  of 
litication  over  the  smelter  fumes  question. 
The  Tsloe  of  the  production  of  gold  in  1911 
*ie  $19,718 JMN^  an  laeroMe  oifcr  ue  valne  ef 


the  output  of  1010  of  $23,468.  The  output  of 
silver  amounted  to  1,270,445  fine  ounces,  val- 
ued at  $673,336,  a  decrease  of  569,040  tine 
ounces  in  quantity  and  i|S320,310  in  value  from 
1910.  The  output  of  lead  in  1911  wae  l,398r 
111  pounds,  valued  at  $62,915,  a  decrease  of  1,- 
472,866  pounds  in  quantity  and  $63,408  in  value 
fKJiu  1910.  The  output  of  zinc,  of  which  none 
was  produced  in  1910,  was  2,807,035,  valued  at 
$160,001.  There  were  522  producing  gold 
mines  in  the  State,  11  silver  mines,  31  silver* 
lead,  and  30  copper  mines,  in  1911.  There 
was  produced  from  the  plact-r  niint-s  of  the 
State  in  1911  gold  to  the  value  of  $8,986,527 
and  39,541  ounces  of  Oliver. 

The  output  of  eopper  in  1011  was  36,636»> 
661  pounds  of  blister  copper,  compared  with  45,- 
760,200  pounds  in  1910.  The  reduction  in  out- 
put was  due  to  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
from  the  smelter  smoke  ingredients  injurious 
to  vegetation.  This  resulted  in  the  shutting 
down  of  all  but  one  of  the  smelters  in  the  eop* 
per-producing  districts.  At  the  close  of  1911 
California  had  produced  about  480,970,000 
pounds  of  copper  or  2.9  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
put of  the  country  since  1846.  In  1911  it 
ranked  sixth  amonK  the  Statea  producing  oop< 
per.  Five  plants  treated  copper  ores  in  1911, 
although  several  were  operated  for  only  a  short 
period. 

The  increased  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
State,  which  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  its 
mineral  history  in  recent  years,  eontinued  in 
1011,  when  81,134,301  barrels  were  obtained 
from  the  \ve]ls  of  the  State,  compared  with  a 
production  of  73,010,560  barrels  in  1910.  Cali- 
fornia far  surpassed  all  other  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum.  The  value  of  her  product 
in  1911  was  $38,710,080.  The  priee  per  barrel 
was  lower  than  in  1910,  47.7  cents,  compared 
with  a  price  of  40  cents  in  1010.  The  largest 
producing  field  in  1911  was  the  Kern  Held  which 
yielded  46,021,712  barrels.  From  the  Freaao 
flelds  were  obtained  18.483,761  berrela.  Ez- 
plorntions  carried  on  in  1911  Mlmwed  the  proba- 
ble existence  of  other  larj^e  tields,  which  were 
atill  undeveloped. 

MamnrACTUBES.  The  Thirteenth  Census  ata- 
tiaties  are  for  the  eakndar  vear  1909  and  were 
compiled  in  1912.  A  summary  of  the  XOialta 
of  the  census  will  be  found  below: 


Number 
1908 

Number  of  establish- 

meats   7,659 

Persons  ensaced  In 

manufactures.  . .  141,676 
Proprietors  and 

Arm  members...  8.077 
Salaried  employees  18,109 
Wage  earners 

(averaife  numb.)  115,296 
Primary  horsepuwer.  329.100 

Capital   1687.184.000 

Expenses    476.1B4.000 

aervices    107,097.000 

Salaries    2L',!(55.0OO 

Waires    84.142.000 

Materliil.s    32.5.2.18.000 

MIscellanooua    43.819,000 

Valu»>  of  products...  688,781,000 
Value  of  prod'ts  less 

cost  of  timterlalH  ?n4.r,2:?, ftaO 


P  C.  of 
or  Amount  Inc'se 
1804  1804-8 

6.839  18.0 

120.040  17.9 


7.408 
18.888 

100.355 
210.359 
$888,847,000 
881.888.000 

79,056,000 
14,399.000 
64.657.000 

215.726.000 
27,146,000 

187,918.000 


8.1 
41.9 

14.9 
56.4 
80.0 
47.9 
86.6 
69.4 
30.1 
60.8 
61.4 
44.9 


151,498,000  16.0 


Although  agriculture  and  mining  are  the 
principal  industries  in  California,  it  will  be 
seen  from  this  table  that  the  State  showed  a 
narked  growth  In  manuiaetitrea  during  the 
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period  between  the  last  consug  and  the  present 
one.  Of  the  7659  manufiicturing  establislimeiits, 
those  devoted  to  printing  and  publishing 
ranked  first  in  nuiutier,  IMO.  Manufactoriw 
of  bread  and  bakery  produeta  nmnbered  M4; 
lumber  and  timber  products,  (544 ;  fouiulry  and 
machine  shop  product?.  543;  cupper,  tin,  and 
sheet  iron  products,  233.  The  total  nuint  .  r  i  f 
periKins  engaged  in  all  induatriea  of  the  btate 
at  the  time  of  thia  eenatts  waa  141^76^  Of 
these,  123,920  were  nm!",  and  17.647  were  fe- 
male. Of  the  tolai  number  of  ptT!>otis  en- 
ga^'i'd   in   thchc   industih-,.  jn-r  cfiit.  were 

proprietors  and  oHiciala,  8M  per  cent,  clerks, 
and  81.4  per  cent,  wage  earnera.  The  prevail- 
ing hours  of  labor  in  the  State  averaged  from 
64  to  CO  a  week;  21.1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
were  employed  in  establishments  where  a  week 
of  leas  than  54  hours  prevailed,  and  B.S  per 
oent»  in  establishments  where  the  prevailing 
hours  were  more  than  60  a  week.  The  laiseat 
number  of  wafce  earners  were  found  in  Ban 
Francisco,  where  tlie  average  number  was  28,- 
244;  in  Los  Angeles,  17,327,  and  in  Oakland, 
6905.  The  number  of  employees  in  San  Fran- 
dMO  daereaaed  about  10,000  in  tha  five  yoar 

Education.  The  students  onmlled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  in  11)12  numbered 
423,824.  Of  these  356,945  were  in  the  elemen- 
tary aefaools,  47,420  in  the  high  achoola,  9713 
in  th«  kindergarten  schools,  and  SIM  in  the 
nornuil  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  IHll 
waa  394,752.  The  teachers  employed  ia  the 
State  in  1912  numbered  13,820,  of  whom  10,- 
674  were  teacners  in  toe  elementary  sohoola. 
The  total  expenditures  for  edncation  in  1911 
amonnteJ  to  $225,fi04.155.  The  expenditures 
for  1012  excet'ded  that  amount  by  a  con- 
aiderable  sum.  The  total  number  of  (de- 
mentary  school  buildings,  including  pri- 
mary and  grammer  aehoola,  waa  4061. 
The  average  amount  p.iid  to  teachers  in  the 
clementarv  srlionls,  per  annum  was:  For  men, 
$1010.18,  "  and  for  women,  $72(1.{)4.  There 
were  229  high  schools  maintained  in  55 
counties.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  high 
Bchools  was  47,420. 

Fi.NANCK-  'J  here  was  a  bahince  in  the  treas- 
ury at  tho  Ix'ginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1911,  of  $7,453,602.  The  cash  receipts  dnr- 
inR  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912  were  $3!),- 
323.132.  The  disbursements  amounted  to  93^,' 
620.818.  There  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the 
e:  I  if  the  fiscal  year  of  $9,903,533.  The  chi^-f 
nceipt::  are  from  county  taxation  and  from  the 
taxation  of  fra&diisea  and  corporations.  The 
chief  expenditures  are  for  education,  eiqMmas 
of  the  State  institutions,  and  the  administrar 

tion  of  tliL-  State  ofTices. 

Politics  a.su  Govuknuent.  The  year  1912 
was  one  of  fctvai  political  excitement  in  the 
Btate.  Governor  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most 
aj^resslTe  supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  snd  his 
nomination  as  vice-president  on  the  Propri  S.flivc 
ticket  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
flgttres  in  the  contest  The  fact  that  women 
were  for  the  first  time  to  vote  in  the  presi- 
dential eampai(rn  gave  added  seat  to  the  eon* 
test  in  the  State.  The  presidential  primary, 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  made  still  another  feature  of  politi- 
cal interest.  The  Progressive  sentiment  in 
California  had  been  very  strong  since  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  Profiressive  movement  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  in  the  presidential  pri- 


mary election  held  on  May  14,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt won  hi  carry  the  State.  Two  days  before 
ttie  electioQ  PrssldSBt  Taft  iasued  an  appsal  isr 
the  votea  of  wonien.  Tbia  appeal  was  baaed 
solely  on  the  adiievements  of  bis  administra- 
tion. It  includea  a  abort  review  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  the  administration,  and  be 
a  ]i  pealed  to  the  Republican  men  and  women 
who  exercised  the  franchise,  to  consider  fairly 
and  well  hfai  aehievements,  especially  tboee 
which  afTected  California.  At  the  presidential 
primary  election  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  the 
State  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  70,0OU  over  Mr, 
Taft  and  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  25,000 
over  Mr.  Taft  and  Senator  La  Follette  com- 
bined. The  total  vote  was  as  follow^t:  Roose- 
velt, 138,563;  Taft,  69,345;  La  Folktts,  45,- 
876,  'J  ill  I  ital  vote  cast  in  the  primary  was 
253, 7H4.  Xliis  may  be  compared  with  a  vote 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1906,  which  was 
214,396.  Mr.  Xaft  did  not  carry  a  single  county 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  second  in  only 
one  county,  wliich  voted  for  Senator  Ia  Fol- 
lette by  a  small  margin. 

The  contest  for  two  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  which  formed  one  of  the 
most  discubsed  cases  before  tiie  National  Com- 
mittee, will  be  found  treated  in  ilie  article 
PBetiii>E.\TiAi.  Campaign  under  the  head  of  Dm- 
puted  Contests.  These  delegates  were  finally 
fiiyen,  by  the  decision  of  the  committee,  to 
President  Taft.  In  the  Democratic  primaries 
Cliamp  Clark  defeated  Governor  Wilson  by  even 
greater  majority  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  obtained 
over  President  Taft.  Primary  elections  for 
representatives  to  the  State  and  national 
isiatures  were  held  on  September  8.  In  these 
elections  the  Progressive  party  waa  again  siic- 
ces.>tul  by  large  majorities.  More  than  8U  of 
the  100  nominees  for  the  State  legislature  who 
were  elected,  were  pledged  to  vote  for  fiooae- 
velt  electors  in  the  legislative  convention.  The 
California  Irav  T'r  n  idc  that  the  legislative 
nominees  hhuli  corihtiiiite  a  State  convention 
which  names  candidates  for  presidential  elec- 
tors. As  a  result  of  this  election,  the  Pro- 
gressive party  was  givm  official  place  on  tiis 
ballot,  while  it  was  necessarv  for  the  regular 
Republican  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  pe- 
tition. The  hciid  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment, Meyer  Liusner,  announceil,  however,  on 
September  7  that  the  Progressive.s  would  waive 
their  right  to  nominate  electors  when  the  con- 
vention met  on  September  C4  and  would  pla(» 

the  Roo.'k'veU  electors  on  ballot  by  petition. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Taft  electors  to  be  nominated  by 
petition.  This  was  neglected  until  it  waa  too 
fate,  and  those  who  wished  to  vote  for  IPreai- 
dent  Taft  in  the  election  were  practically  dis- 
franchised. As  a  result,  most  of  the  Republi- 
can voters  who  did  not  wish  to  vote  the  Pro- 
gressive ticket  apparently  east  their  votes  for 
Governor  Wilson,  llie  result  of  the  election  on 
November  6  was  so  cloge  that  it  rpqniretl  an 
official  count  before  it  could  be  determined. 
The  count  disclosed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a 
plurality  of  164  votes..  The  total  vote  was 
as  follows:  Wilson.  S83,441;  Roosevelt,  283,- 
fiO,-,:  Taft,  3043;  Debs.  Socialist.  69.869.  Two 
Koosicvclt  electors  received  fewer  votex  than 
Wilson  electors,  and  the  electoral  vote  was 
therefore  eleven  for  Roosevelt  and  two  for  Wil- 
son.  The  Progressives  elected  all  the  represen- 

f.itive^  to  ron<.T''  =  '=  '.vitV:  fh^  rrrpptiori  r^f  A 
great  increase  in  the  lutai  vote  m  VJL'l  com- 
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'  parad  with  1908  is  due  to  the  increased  number 
voting  M  a  restilt  of  woman  suffrage.    It  is 

worthy  of  note  th^i  Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently 
did  aot  carry  the  prepyuduraiictt  of  the  volea 
of  the  women  in  the  iState  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  w««  the  only  one  of  the  candidates  who 
openly  advocated  woman  sufTrage. 

LMHEB  KvEXTS.  Ori  February  20  til0  So* 
preme  Court  of  the  bliitc  decided  in  favor  of 
tb€'  Southern  I'ucilic  Railroad  in  a  case  in> 
Yoking  a  claim  to  California  land  valued  at 
Bwre  than  $1,000,000.  Clarence  Darrow,  ohitf 
counsel  for  the  McNamara  brothers  in  the  trial 
io  which  they  were  con\ieted  of  blowing;  up  the 
building  of  the  Lou  Aiiyclcs  Titnta  in  11)11, 
was  indicted  for  bribery  on  January  27.  It 
V.U  alleged  that  he  had  inattgated  the  bribery 
flf  a  juror  in  the  case  to  vote  for  an  acquittal 
of  the  defendants.  Mr.  Darrow,  after  a  long 
trial,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  on  August  17. 

On  March  23  the  lesislature  rejected  the  pro- 
posed local  option  amendment  to  the  State 
«ORstitution. 

tjmnuiTnm.  The  lectisUture  net  in  two  ex- 
tra sessions  in  1912.    Important  measures  were 

(lasMKl  in  both  these  scdaions.  In  the  first  the 
olitnving  laws  were  enacted:  (1)  A  measure 
fiovidiqg  for  the  registration  of  voters.  (2) 
An  act  providinff  for  the  eonflnement  and  care 
of  persons  so  aadlf'ft!  t<t  tlto  inti-inpfrate  use 
of  narcotics  or  stiiiuil:i[il,H  us  U)  have  lost  the 
fiiiwiT  of  felf-contiul.  :  :i  I  Ar?  ji't  providing 
for  the  organization  of  u  State  railroad  com- 
aiiasion,  and  defining  its  powers,  duties,  etc. 
(4)  An  act  amending  the  law  as  to  primary 
«teetiofl8.  This  contained  in  particular  one 
f'iiture  whirh  jir  ivi  !es  for  the  ortler  jti  ■vhich 
names  are  to  be  printed  on  the  ballots  so  that 
as  far  as  possible,  each  candidate  shall  have 
tift  nama  at  the  head  of  the  list  on  eoual  terms 
with  all  the  othcn.  A  preeidential  primary 
set  was  passed  (see  Politics  and  Government 
abore).  Other  measures  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization and  niaiuigeraent  of  municipal  water 
districts,  and  various  acts  were  passed  amend- 
tag  the  banking  laws  of  the  State.  Measures 
were  passed  prnviuing  for  the  recall  of  elective 
officers  of  Lounties  and  subdivisions  thereof; 
fur  the  ini'KiDM-  and  referendum  in  counties; 
for  the  recall  of  officers  of  cities  and  towns; 
and  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  cities 
and  towns.  Other  meaanree  relating  to  elao- 
tioos  regulated  election  ballots  and  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  registrar  of  voters  in 
counties  oy  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof. 

At  the  leeond  session  was  passed  an  elab* 
crate  act  providing  for  the  protection  of  hor- 
UcnHiire,  and  to  prevent  the  Introduction  Into 
the  Statp  of  insects,  diseases,  or  animals  in- 
jurious to  fruit  or  fruit  trees,  bushe^i  or  vege- 
tables.      Constitutional      amendments  were 

tM«ed  for  submission  to  the  people  regu- 
iting  the  deposit  of  monevs  belonging  to 
t*v  state  and  providing  for  the  pnblieation  of 
frev  text  books. 

Statk.  GovF.BNMEXT.  Govcmor,  H.  W.  John- 
800,  I*rog.;  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  J.  Wallace; 
Secrptary  of  State,  F.  C.  Jordan;  Treasurer,  E, 
D.  Rof^rts:  Comptroller,  A.  B.  Nye;  Adjutant- 
OTifr.ll.  Edwin  A.  Forbes;  Attorney-General, 
r.  S.  Wfbl):  Sui>ei  inti  inlent  of  E<iu(iition,  Ed- 
ward Hyatt;  (iimmiHsioner  of  Insurance,  E.  C. 
Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Affricttltttre,  R.  L> 
TcHer— all  Republicans,  except  Governor. 

JrwciART.  Supreme  Court i  Chief  Justice, 
W.  IT  li<»attv;  Asstx'iate  Justices,  H.  A.  Melvin, 
Laden  Shaw,  F.  M.  Angellotti,  M.  C.  SIoss,  F. 


W.  Hensbaw,  W.  G.  Lorigan;  Clerk,  B.  O.  Tay* 

lor — all  Republicans. 

Statk  Lkgi.slatlkk,  1913.  Democrats,  Sen- 
ate, 12;  House,  26;  joint  ballot,  97*  Kepubli- 
cans,  Senate,  1;  House,  8;  joint  ballot,  9; 
Progressives,  Senate,  27;  House,  46;  joint  bnl- 
lot,  73;  Socialist,  House,  1;  joint  ballot,  I. 
Progressive  majority.  Senate,  14;  Hoim,  12i 
joint  ballot,  26. 

The  representativea  in  Congrees  will  be  fovnd 
in  the  article  Coxobess,  sect  inn  f  nited  States. 

CALIFORNIA,  UNlvuteiiY  oi.  An  iiieti- 
tution  of  higher  learning  at  fierkeley,  CaU, 
founded  in  iMiO.  The  etudenta  enrolled  in  the 
university  in  the  autumn  of  1912  numbered 
on.'l),  of  whom  1871  were  summer  session  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  numbered  407.  Among  the 
important  additions  to  the  faculty  during  the 
year  were  the  following:  1.  W.  Howerth,  pro- 
fessor of  edneation  and  director  of  university 
extension;  T.  F.  Hunt,  professor  of  agriculture 
and  director  of  experiment  station;  G.  N. 
Lewis,  professor  of  piiysical  chemistry;  F.  K. 
Marshall,  professor  of  animal  industries;  J.  T. 
Nance,  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics; 
C.  L.  Seegcr,  professor  of  music;  W.  C.  Bray, 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry;  W.  W.  Bonus, 
assistant  professor  of  pomology  and  plant 
physiologist;  C.  G.  Cbinard,  associate  profes- 
sor of  French;  J.  V.  Cooke,  assistant  professor 
of  pathology  and  director  of  laboratory  of  ani- 
mal experimentation;  J.  £.  Dougherty,  assist- 
ant professor  of  poultry  husbandry;  F.  S.  Foote, 
Jr.,  associate  prol'esM>r  of  railroad  engineeriug; 
S.  J.  Holmes,  associate  professor  of  zoology; 
Mary  L.  Kissell,  a!«soeiat&  profeeaor  of  domestic 
art;  W.  A.  Morris,  associate  professor  of  BngUah 
history;  P.  E.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
anatomy;  R.  C.  Tolmaii,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry.  The  important  benefactions  of  the 
year  included  gifta  from  ^Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearat 
of  collections  and  of  motu->8  for  malntenanoa 
for  the  Museum  of  AntI  Mjpology,  and  a  rich 
collection  of  occitienLal  and  oriental  manu- 
scripts, early  printed  books,  rare  bindings,  etc.; 
from  MiM  Annie  M.  Alexander,  a  gift  of  $10,500 
for  the  support  of  the  Muaeum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology;  from  Ernest  V.  Cowell,  a  bequest  of 
$750,000,  one-third  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
a  gymnasium,  one-tliird  for  a  stadium,  and  one- 
third  for  a  hospital.  A  number  of  other 
amaller  benefactions  were  alao.  received.  Tho 
endowments  of  the  university  amounted  to 
about  $4,350,000.  The  total  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  \«  ti  liHl-12,  not  including 
gifts,  was  about  $l,HUU.OOO.  The  volumes  in 
the  library  numbered  about  260j000.  The  moat 
important  event  in  the  academie  vear  was  tha 
reorganization  of  the  agricultural  department 
in  the  autumn  of  1012.  Dr.  Thomas  Forsyth 
Hunt,  formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, took  office  on  October  I  as  professor  of 
agriculture,  director  of  the  Agriculture  E»eri> 
ment  Station,  and  dean  of  the  Ooll^  of  Agri- 
culture.  Tlio  RcRents  i  f  the  university  have 
taken  steps  to  establisti  one  of  the  foremost 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States  with  important  outlying  sta- 
tions in  other  parts  of  California.  Dr. 
Horljort  John  Webber,  formerly  professor  of 
plant  breeding  at  Cornell  University  was 
called  to  the  same  professorship  at  California 
University.  Dr.  John  Washington  Oilmore, 
prMldent'of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  was  ap> 
nninted  professor  of  agronomy.  Preaidcot,  Ben* 
jamin  Ide  Wheeler.  ^ 
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CAXIFOBJnA  VIGfi.  See  Uobticdltou. 

CAMBOUIUL  A  French  prateetorate  oa  the 
Gulf  of  Siam;  part  of  the  French  colony  of 
Indo-China  (q.  v.),  The  capital  is  l*nom-l*enh, 
with  60,000  inhabilantH;  other  towns  are 
Sampot  aad  KiiMGii-liAodal.  A  part  of 

the  country  is  covered  with  forest.  The  natives 
cultivate  cotton^  rice,  betel,  tobacco,  indi^^ 
cardamoiis,  collef,  cacao,  etc.;  Iht-y  also  raise 
cattle  and  bulla  Iocs.  The  great  lakes  are 
flshed  in  primitive  fashion.  The  most  of  the 
trade  goes  through  Saigon  (Cochin-China). 
Sisonath  is  the  native  king.  The  FreOiOh  Ml- 
dent  superior  was  M.  Outrey  ill  1918* 

CAMBHIDGE.    See  AbcuiteoZOH. 

CAMEBOON.    See  KajikbUIT. 

CAMOBBA.    See  ItMIX. 

CAUFAIGN,  FBMmiraub  See  Fbbuodv- 

Hal  Campaiox. 

CAMFANUiE.   See  Abchitectx-be. 

CANADA,  IX)MiNioN  or.  A  British  self-gov- 
erning dependency  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Axetie  OeuM,  Capitid,  Uttawa,  Ua- 
tario. 

Area  and  Population.  The  following  table 
shows  hy  provinces  and  territories:  (1)  Area 
in  square  miles,  by  planhnetric  calculation,  in- 
clusive oi  126,766  square  miles  of  water,  but  ex* 
eluding  the  territorial  seas,  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  (2)  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1001;  (3)  population  according  to  the 
final  rstams  of  the  census  of  April  2,  1911; 
(4)  inmaaa  par  eent  belwien  IMl  and  19Ui 


Provinces  Area  IMl  Inc. 

Alberta    2&6.2S5  TS.OtS  8T4.<«S  41S.1 

Brit.   Columbia.  855.855  178,657  392.480    119  7 

ManitOlta    73.732  255,211  455,614  7S.5 

New  Brunswick  27,985  331,120  351,889  6.3 

Nova    SeOtla...  21,428  459.574  492,338  7.1 

Ontario    260,862  2,182,947  2,523.274  15.6 

Pr.  Edward  ISL  2.184  103,259  93,728    •  9.2 

Ouebec    S61.878  1.648,898  2,032.712  21.6 

Saskatchewan..  161.700  91,270  402.421  JM.t 

Yukon  (ter.)..  tt7.07i  17.810  8.61S  •  M.1 
Mortbwest  Ter^ 

HtortM  ».llt  174H  ♦  1S.9 

Canada   l,7lt.MS  t,t714U  T,l04,8n  U.1 

The  rural  populattoa  hi  1911  was  S,M4,M4 

and  the  urban  3,280,444,  the  former  flfriire  show- 
ing an  increase  in  ten  years  of  574,878,  or  17.16 
per  cent.,  and  the  latter  1,258,645,  or  6-2.25  per 
cent.  The  increase  over  1901  by  provinces  was: 
Alberta,  180387  rural  aad  121314  urban;  Brit, 
ish  Columbia.  lOO^W  and  113.505;  Manitoba, 
70,511  and  120,892;  New  Brunswick,  decrease 
1493  rural  and  increase  22,2t'i2  urban;  Nova 
Scotia,  decrease  23,981  rural  and  increase  56,745 
urban;  Ontario,  decrease  62,1M  rural  and  in« 
crrasc  302. .'ill  urban;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
dccrca.^e  9540  rural  and  incre.a-so  15  urban;  Que- 
t»ec.  incTcase  .S'.l, !).")!  and  :Ji:J.H(;3  rcsppctivoly ; 
Saskatchewan,  287.338  and  113,815;  Vukon,  de- 
crease 1S.4S0  and  5277;  Northwest  Territories 
(population  whnlly  rural),  decrease  2033.  These 
fifjurea  indicate  particularly  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Alberta  and  Saekittcbewan  and,  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  Dominion,  the  trend  of  popu- 
lation frpm  eountry  to  town. 

In  1011  the  population  comprised  8,821,067 
malM  (53.03  per  cent.)  and  3,383,771  females 
(4r,.97  per  cent.);  single,  2.3fi!>.ir)n  males 
(32.88),  1^41354  females  (26.94);  married, 
1,1331304  (18.48),  and  1351.182  (1737);  wid- 


owed, 80,121  (134),  and  179398  (2.49);  di- 
Torced,  839  and  601. 

ropulation  of  the  Dominion  capital  and  tin; 
provincial  capitals  in  1911:  Ottawa,  87,062; 
Edmonton,  Alb.,  24,900;  Victoria,  B.  C,  31,660; 
VVinnip«,  Man.,  136,035;  Fredericton,  N.  B, 
7208;  Halffiur,  N.  S.,  46.619;  Toronto,  Ont.. 
376,538;  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  11.198;  Que- 
bec, Que.,  78,190;  Kegiua,  Sask..  30,132;  Daw- 
son, Yukon  (ter.),  3018.  Otiier  cities:  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  470,480;  Vaasoimr,  B.  C,  100,401; 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  81,069;  London,  Ont.,  46,300; 
Calfiary,  Alb..  43,704;  St.  John,  N.  B.,  42,511; 
Brantford.  Ont.,  2.3.1.12;  Kingston,  Ont.,  18,874. 

Immigrants  in  years  ending  March  31:  1910, 
208,704  (of  whom'  69,790  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  108,984  from  the  United  fftates); 
1911,  311,084  (123.013  and  121,451);  1012, 
354,237  (138,121  and  133,710).  The  immigrants 
from  the  United  States  are  practically'  all  farm- 
ers and  farm  laborers  and  come  principaUj  from 
the  Western  States. 

Edccatiox.  Public  instruction  is  controlled 
by  the  separate  provincial  governments.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  and;  euept  in  Qusbeo 
and  Manitoba,  compulsory. 

Alberta,  Statistics  for  1909  and  1910  respect- 
ively: Schools,  970  and  11!"5;  {lUjiils  eiiridleJ, 
46,048  and  55,307 ;  average  attendance,  22325.06 
and  2931136}  teachers,  1328  and  1810;  SB* 
penditure  on  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
$769,201  and  81.062,987 ;  teachers'  salaries, 
$768,816  and  $908,045  (avtrage  in  1910, 
$704.97).    Total  expenditure  in  lUlU,  $3,362393. 

British  Columbia.  Years  ending  June  80, 
1910  and  1011:  Schools,  211  each;  pupils  en- 
rolled, 89,822  and  45,125;  average  attendance, 
28.094.16  (70.54  per  cent.)  and  32,163.24  (71.27 

er  cent.) ;  teachers,  1037  and  1179}  expendi- 
1^   $1,917,236    and    $2,641328  (adocatian 
pronar,  8612,068  and  8715,734). 

mmtiMa.  For  1910:  Enrollment,  76347; 
attendance,  43,885  (57.55  per  otnt.);  toadisn^ 
2774;  expenditure,  84,000,071. 
'New  Brun9wiek,  During  the  ^sar  endinf 
June  30,  1911,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  68,951  pupils,  compared  witli  6S.154  in 
1910.  For  terms  endiiit  .Iuii.>  .3(1,  IIUO  and  HU  1 : 
Schools,  1860  and  1885;  pupils  enrolled,  62,994 
and  68,078}  average  attendance,  42,418  (8738 
per  cent)  and  41397  (6635);  teaelien,  1974 
and  1975. 

\ova  Scotia.  Years  ending  July  31,  1910  and 
1011:  Schools  (common  snd  high),  2579  aad 
2689;  pupils  enrolled.  102,036  and  102,910;  av* 

erage  attendance,  65,629  (70  per  cent.)  and  61,- 
250  (68.1  per  cent.);  teacliers,  2723  and  27l>9. 
Enrollment  in  common  schools,  93.378  and  94,- 
234;  high  schools,  8657  and  8670;  technical 
schools,  2183  and  2410;  government  night 
schools,  123  and  06:  prand  total,  i04,341  and 
105,381);  exiienditure,  $1,265,233  and  $1,379,332. 

Ontario.  For  1909  and  1910:  1.  Elemen- 
tary schools,  6380  and  0408;  pupils  enrolled, 
456308  and  459,146;  average  attendance,  80.17 
per  cent,  and  80.84  per  cent.;  teachers,  10,274 
and  10,618;  exi>onditure,  $8,141,423  and  $9,343,- 
202;  average  of  tfachers'  salaries,  male  $660  and 
$711,  female  $440  and  8483.  2.  SeoondaiT 
schools,  145  and  148;  pupils  enrolM,  81,101  and 
32.612;  average  attendance.  20.791  and  20,399 
(62,52  per  cent.)  :  teachers.  S20  and  863;  ex- 
penditure, $l,«21.6;i7  and  $1,636,166;  average  of 
teachers'  salaries.  $1195  and  $1259.  The  total 
airollment  in  elementary  and  seeondary  scImmIs, 
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ineluding  kindergartens  and  night  schooll^  WW 
508^3  in  lUUU  and  512,345  in  lUlO. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Yeara  ending  S<'ptem- 
ber  SO,  1010  and  1811;  ScbooU,  47B  and  478{ 
pnpils  enrolled,  17,938  ud  17,397;  average  at- 
tendance, 11,632  (64.8  per  cent.)  and  10,611 
itR).4j;  teachers,  501  and  691;  expenditure, 
1181,572  and  $181,177  (of  whieh  govermnent 
|127,64«  and  $126,438).  Iha  ftwrage  of  teach* 
en*  aalariet  ranged  in  the  aeveni  euaiea  from 
$149  to  $410  in  1011. 

Qwltee.  Years  ending  SeptembtT  30,  1010  and 
1911:  ElemenUry:  Schoob,  6720  and  6905; 
paptia  enrolled,  218,914  and  226,438;  averaM 
attendaoee,  182,928  (74.42  per  cent.)  and  167^ 
168  (73.8-2)  ;  teacher.%  t^OOl  und  7134.  Model: 
Schools,  «Gl  and  671;  piipila  enrolled,  100,492 
•ad  106.38C;  average  attemianLT,  82,514  (82.11 
per  cent,)  and  86,768  (  81.66) ;  t««eh«n.  2988 
nd  SI88.  SeooDdary:  Aeademiea  and  Roman 
Catholic  claMieal  colleges,  255  and  242;  pupils 
enrolled,  61,740  and  03,439;  teachers,  :U33  and 
3214.  Total,  including  normal  Bchwls,  nigiit 
Mboola,  oniTeraitiea,  etc.:  Schoola,  8780  and 
MM;  cnrotbDMit,  894,945  and  410^»$  «m««o 
■tteManeei  78.23  and  77.53  per  cent.;  teachers, 
14J0OO  and  14,697.  Of  the  teachers,  in  the  latter 
Tear,  3272  were  malt  and  11,326  female;  8532 
were  lay  teachers  and  6066  were  in  religious  or- 
denL  Aggregate  eootributions  for  education  in 
1909  10,  $6,210,530;  in  1910-11.  Ifl.794, 333. 

HaHkalcheiciin.  Years  ending  December  31, 
]'M^9  and  1910:  Elementary  schools,  1692  and 
1»12;  pupils  enrolled.  53.969  and  63,9(;4;  avcr- 
agi  attendance,  28.202  (  62.26  per  cent.)  and 
33,731  (62.80);  teachers,  2294  and  2672;  ex« 
pendituT^,  $3,032,999  and  $3,586,036  (of  which 
$1,044,011  and  ?1,208,651  tfailiers'  salarit-a). 
Tim  are  13  high  schools,  a  normal  school,  and 
a  tiaiBinx  admol  lor  tefldwra  for  foni8ii«qieak> 
inf  eommunitica. 

AoBictTLTUBEL  In  1911.  the  area  under  fleld 
crip-  was  32.404,110  acres,  which  yielded  a 
Talue,  computed  at  local  market  prices,  of  $558,- 
«$J00.  a  record  figure.  Of  the  total,  22,704,028 
arrea  were  under  Jirain  cropa.  The  principal 
crop,  wheat,  was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
following  table  comparer  the  yield  of  the  lead- 
ing crops  in  191 1  with  the  yield  in  1901,  and  for 
1911  shows  the  screaRO  and  the  valtio  (all  flf^ 

in  tliniisnndH )  : 


1911 

1000  ac.    lOon  t 


1000  bu. 

Crops          isni  1011 

 «                       55.572  215,851 

Oats   1S1.497  348.188 

Barley                     t2.X24  40.641 

R)r«                         S,S17  tm 

Bisa    4.5S6 

Beckwheat                4,647  8.  IBS 

inalna   16.679 

l'            •  ()      .....a..      .a...  (,8G7 

Butu                          Ml  1.166 

Corn  for  huaklns  2r.>76  18.773 

Poiatoce                  56.363  66.02S 

....  ICOTC  MptSt 

1000  tona 

....    T.$6$  12.694 

— . —   ....  2,677 

waar  beete.....   .•••»  177 

AHUBS  228 


10.374 
9.220 
1.404 
142 

287 
35S 
560 
683 
61 
316 
159 

m 


7.903 
285 
21 
102 


138.r.r,7 
126.812 
»,004 

s.ese 

4.R48 

io;i27 

11.855 
2.219 
12,172 
39.358 
19,641 


146.596 
12.4fi9 
1.K.5 
2.249 


Crops  la  1012  are  reported  as  follows,  in 
■dric  BNUBre:  Wlieat,  3.049.029  hectares,  66.- 
97t;23e  qolntalat  oata,  8.729.805  ha..  06,885,288 

qa.;  harlev.  .'572.703  ha.,  9.558.819  qs.;  rye,  80,- 
176  ha.,  783.875  qs.;  corn,  118,611  ha..  3,61 1,< 
114  tt.s  taneed,  678^72  ba.»  5,870.688  qe.; 


sugar  beets,  7680  ha.,  l.S.'SO.ficn  qs.  These  fig- 
ures for  1912  show  increased  production  as  com* 
pared  with  tlKwe  lor  1011  except  in  tlie  case  of 
wheat  and  com. 

Livestock  estfmatea  Jane,  1011:  Horses  <m 
farms,  2,200,400;  milch  cows,  2,876,000;  other 
cattle,  4,210.000;  sheep,  2,380,300;  swine,  2,792,- 
200.  See  AaUOOiauU;  AMD  AOBICULTUBAL  LO* 
ULAXIOir. 

HioMMatEum,  Ordinary  hmneitead  entrice  and 
preOmptkms  in  1010  and  1011: 


Homeateada  Pre-emptions 

,                          1910      1911  1910  1»U 

ftoba   8.1S2     2.944    ..... 

Saskatchewan   26,878    80.681  lA,7t$  6,711 

Alt>erta   18.013    14.960  7,S6T  8.8M 

British    Columbia...     234  324   

Total   .48.267   S8,90»      18.362  10.683 

Purchased  homesteads  in  1010,  1863;  in  1911, 
1514.  Entriea  for  South  African  volunteer  home- 
steads, 2186  and  8064. 

Mi.MNO.  The  value  of  Canada's  mineral  pro- 
duction increased  from  $16,763,353  in  1890  to 
$(54,420,983  in  1900  and  $100,823,623  in  1910. 
In  1911  the  output  declined  to  $103,220,904.  The 
followlnir  teble  shows  for  ealendar  yieara  the 
value  of  the  principal  mineral  products  and  of 
the  total  product,  in  thousands  of  dollars: 


INl  1906  1910  1911 

Silver   S.I46  6,659  17.680  17.356 

Nickel                         4.596  8.949  11.181  10,m 

Gold   24.129  11.603  lO.MC  9.781 

Copper                        6.097  13.720  7.094  6.887 

Lead                           2.249  8.089  1.216  828 

ViK   iron*                    1,212  1.857  1,651  618 

Coal   lt,699  19.732  30.910  26,468 

Cement                           660  8,171  6.412  7.645 

Bricks                          2.400  4.108  6.992  6.696 

Aabestoa                      1.260  2.M6  2.556  2.922 

BuUdinff  Btooe  MM  1.880  S.8S0  1.888 

Gypsum                        840  648  984  MS 

Petroleum                  1.008  762  389  S67 

Total  metals  41,940  41,960    M,489  46.106 

<•     iioo-metalB.».8l6  Si'.m    61^.116  67,U6 

Ofmad  total  €6.106  79.887  1M.824  188.811 

About  half  of  the  coal  is  now  produced  in 
Nova  Scotia,  two-tlftha  of  the  fold  in  Yukon, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  niebA  in  Ontario* 
almost  all  of  the  silver  in  O&twiOi  and  of  the 

nsbt'stos  in  Quebec. 

Fi.siiERiES.  In  the  year  ending  March  SI, 
1811,  the  total  catch  waa  valued  at  829J»66,438, 
against  $29,629,170  in  1000-10.  Vahie  by  prov* 

inces  in  1009-10  and  1010-11:  Albprta.  .?S2„5C2 
and  $82,400;  British  Columbia.  $10,314,755  and 
.$9,163,235;  Manitoba.  $1,003,405  and  $1,302,799; 
New  Brunswick,  $4,676,316  and  $4,134,144;  Nova 
Scotia,  $8,081,111  and  910.110,248;  Ontario,  $2,- 
177. S13  and  .$2,02(5,121  :  Prince  Edward  Island, 
.$1,197,550  and  $1,153,708;  Quebec,  $1,808,436 
and  $1,692,476;  Saskatchewan.  $173,580  and 
$172,003i  Yukon  (ter.).  $82,662  and  $82,460. 
The  most  vahiabte  flsh  taken  in  the  year  1010* 
11:  Salmon,  $7,205,871;  cod.  $5,921.24*'.  lob- 
sters,  $3,784,099;  herrfnp.  $2,278,842;  hiiiibut, 
$1,251,839;  haddock.  $1,218,759;  whitefish,  $983,- 
694;  trout,  $826,290.  Persons  employed  in  the 
fishing  Industry  in  1000-10  and  1010-11,  00,857 
and  93,588;  vessels,  1750  and  1080;  boats,  41.- 
170  and  38.077;  capital  invested,  $17,357,932 
and  •10/»10370. 
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liANtJTACTTTBKS.  As  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
sus, a  ceiihus  of  munufacturt'H  was  taken  in 
June,  IDll,  for  the  caU'iiiiar  year  HHO.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  chief  general  results  as 
compared  with  flgnra  for  1900  (•  nnmber  of  ea- 
tablishments,  6  capital,  o  employees  on  salaries, 
d  salaries,  e  employees  on  wages,  /  wages,  g 
value  of  raw  and  part^  manufactured  mat^ 

rials,  h  prodiictw)  : 


a 

b 
c 
d 

II 


1903 
14.650 
1446,916,487 

I  23,676,146 
808.482 
|8»,67a.204 
{Me.687.85S 
I481.06SJ78 


1910 
19,218 
11.247.583.609 
44.077 
143.779.716 
471.18« 
1197,828.701 

|l,166.m,6t9 


Inorea 
Total 
4,568 
1800.667,122 
13,386 
120,103.669 

i<a,<44 

S107,666.«»7 
|8M^,U0 
I884.9IS.864 


P.  C. 
31.18 
179.15 
43.61 
84.92 
62.72 
120.19 
126.68 
14S.SS 


The  returns  for  1910  oomiwred  with  those  for 
1006  show  tlie  inereaie  per  eent.  of  capita!  47.36, 

of  employees  nn  salaries  20.77*  of  salaries  42.40, 
of  employees  un  wages  32.32,  of  wages  4U.77, 
and  of  products  62.31. 

Groups  of  induatries,  number  of  eetabliab* 
ments,  capital,  and  value  of  products  Id  1910} 


Bstab.  Capital  Produce 

Food   MSS  I133.M4.S28  $245,669,321 

Textiles                 1.444  108.787.407  186.908.441 

Iron  and  steel...     SS4  1S8.M1.819  118.840.810 

Timber,  lumber, 

and    re-mfrs...  4,S99  259,889.715  184,630.376 

Leather    &    mfrs.     399  48,788.803  62.850.412 

Paper  &  printing     773  62,677.612  46.458.053 

Beveragea  &    Uy.     260  43,237,767  28.936.782 

Chmaicala,    etc...     178  26.9S8.1S4  87.798,833 

Clay,  slass,  stone.  771  46,869,607  16.781,860 
Metals    &  mfra., 

exc.    steel               841  67,133,540  73,211.7116 

Tobuccn         mfrs.     173  21,659,935  2.5,32^,323 

J^nd    vehlelea            4fi5  49,397,096  69,712,114 

Water   vehicles...     172  10,351,765  6,575.417 

MiRcellaneous   ...  1.011  236,148,108  104,Glx5r,o 

Hand   tradea            428  11.120.408  14.829,741 

Total   .19.S1S  fl,S47,68S.«6«  11.166,976.689 


Capital  and  valuv.  of  products  by  provinces  in 
1910:  Alberta,  $20,518,340  and'  $18,788,820; 
British  Columbia.  $123,027,521  and  $65,204,235; 
Manitoba.  $47,941,540  and  $53,673,609;  ^ew 
Brunswick,  $36,125,012  and  $35,422,302;  Nova 
Scotia.  $70,596,341  and  $52,706,184;  Ontario, 
9606.304.608  and  $579,810,225;  Prince  Kdward 
Island.  $2,013..105  and  $3,1  :!().47n ;  gut'I.ec.  i^Hid,- 
046.!i2.5  and  $350,001,656;  iSaskatchewan.  $7.- 
019,951  and  $6,332,132$  totel,  91,247,583,009  and 
9U06,976,639. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  industries  in  1000  was 
264,  with  H.nriO  ,".tal)li!>litnei)ts ;  in  11)05,  274, 
with  15,790  establiiihinents;  and  in  1910,  300, 
with  19,218  establishments. 

OoMMEBOB.  The  followioff  table  shows  im- 
ports of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  of 
total  mcrchnndise,  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  total 
imports,  value  in  dollars,  in  years  ended  March 
81: 


Md.ne.  Hom« 
Yrs.  ronsump. 

1910  369.815,4^7 

1911  461,746.108 
19U  6S1.448.S09 


Total 
M«lse. 
385.835,103 
4«2.041,S30 
688.286.668 


Coin 
and  I). 
6.017.689 
10.206.210 
26.033,881 


Total 
Tmport.s 
391.852.692 
473.247.540 
669.320,644 


For  the  =anio  vears,  exports  nf  dnmestic  mer- 
chandise, of  total  merchandise,  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion, and  total  exportst 


Do  m  est. 

1910  279.247,551 

1911  874,316,663 
ltl3  3904SSJ67 


Total 

298.763.993 
2^0.000.210 
S0l.7U,16i 


Coin 
and  B. 
2.594.536 
7.196.166 
7,«n.08f 


Total 
BxportJ 
301.168.529 
S97,19M6S 


In  the  fiscal  year  1911,  dutiable  imports  of 
merehandise,  $291,818,801;  free,  $170^,529; 
import  duties,  $73^12,368;  in  1012,  9343^70^ 
082,  $189,916,581  and  $87,576,037  respeetivelj. 

Principal  imports  fur  consumption  by  classes, 
in  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  tiscal  year  1912 
(1911  in  pareutheses)  :  Metals,  minerals,  and 
their  man ulact ores,  123,375  (105,727),  includ- 
ing iron  and  steel  06,140  <  81,771) ;  coal,  coke, 
etc,  41,338  (32,201);  cutton  and  manufactures, 
30,983  (32,876);  wool  and  manufactures,  26,677 
(26,383) ;  sugar,  mola^^eti,  etc.,  18,152  (17,481)$ 
settlers'  effects,  15,145  ( 14,073) ;  wood  and  man- 
ufactures, 20,620  (17,237);  fruits,  15,314  (11,- 
955);  breadstuffs,  13,483  (10,284);  drug*, 
chemicals,  etc.,  12,582  (12,178);  carriages,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  11,754  (7258);  oils,  8912  (7869); 
hides  and  aidns  except  furs,  3004  (  8106);  rub- 
ber and  manntaetures,  8103  (8051);  silk  and 
manufactures,  7431  (0930);  tea,  6707  (5055); 
leather  and  manufactures,  0387  (5332)  ;  paper 
and  manufactures,  6348,  t5537)  ;  tobacco,  5701 
(4816);  spirits  and  wines,  6004  (4638);  hooks, 
etc,  6327  (4589). 

The  following  table  shows  by  great  classes 
domestic  exports  and  total  exports  in  the  years 
ending  March  31,  1911  and  1912  (a  produce  of 
mine;  b  produce  of  flstieries;  o  produce  of  for* 
est;  d  animals  and  their  {wodnee;  e  agrieoltarat 
produce;  /  manufactures;  g  miscellaneous;  A 
total  merchandise;  i  coin  and  bullion;  i  grand 
total)  I 


1911 

Dam.  exps. 
842,787,661 
16,675,644 
46,439,067 
68,844,174 
8S,601,S84 
S6kSSS.U8 


Total 
143,078,440 
15,789.869 
46.697.699 
68.«6S,S87 
90^019,118 
40.4SSl6St 
1.988.83$ 


1912 
Dom.  exps. 
141,324,516 
16.704.678 
40,892.674 
48,210.664 
107.143.876 
S6,8S6.t84 
Ul.i7$ 


Total 
$41,510,582 
16,815.19! 
41.104.887 
49.220^897 
116.464.416 
4S.60M8i 
1.101.128 


h  S74Jl|,iBS  S90.000.2IO 
I    7.196.155 


S90bt8S,tST  807,716,151 
  7,601.0S9 


J     274.316,663   397,196.366     890.223,857  316,317.250 

The  leadinp  e.vport  is  grain,  details  of  which 
(domestic  exports)  in  thousands  of  bushels  (6) 
and  thousanos  of  dollars  {d)  are  shown  below 
for  fiscal  years;  also,  wheat  flour,  in  thousands 
of  barrels  (b)  and  thousands  of  dollars  (d): 


Tears  Wheat 

1906— b   14.700 

d   12.387 

1910—  b   49.741 

d   52.609 

1911—  b   45.802 

d   45.521 

1912—  b   64.466 

d   62.591 


\11 

Oats  Barley  grain 
2,867  1,041  19.748 
862  615  16.125 
3.402  2,045  56.867 
1.567  1.108  66.751 
5,432  1.545  53.841 
2,145  831  49.536 
8.881  2.062  76.001 
3.820    1.324  68.4SS 


Wheat 

fk>ur 
1.K1 
6,878 
3.064 
14.860 
3.949 
13.855 
8,739 


Other  important  flome.stic  exports,  in  thou* 
sands  of  dollars,  in  the  fiscal  year  rJ12  (1911  itt 
parentheses):  Lumber.  32,367  (36,136);  ehets^ 
20,880  (20.740);  silver,  15,008  (16,010);  lire 
animals,  4720  (05*19);  meats,  9313  (0O02).  of 
which,  bacon.  7520  (8010);  flaxseed.  2842 
(9096)1  wood  BMnufMtures,  9022  (9691),  of 
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which  wood  pulp,  6094  (5716);  wood  for  pul]\ 
6688  (6093)  ;  copper,  6046  (  5576);  gold,  7103 
(5344);  hides  and  skina  except  furs,  60U4 
furs,  3842  (  4278);  codfish,  4271 
salmon,  4312  (  4092);  paper,  3807 
nickel,  3744  (3842);  lobsters,  3648 
apples,  green  or  ripe,  6104  (1757); 
■ibestos,  2098  (2(J7<))  ;  coal,  4338  (6U14);  Iihy, 
1374  (2723);  agricultural  implements,  5699 
(5*08). 

For  years  ended  March  31,  the  following  table 
shows  by  principal  countries  imports  for  oon- 
fumption  (  iiK'luiiiii;:  nu>rchandiM  Altd  ooiB  Knd 
bullion)  and  total  exports: 


(4«0S)i 
(4889); 

(3912)  ; 
(32G5)  ; 


Imports 

Kx  ports 

Countrlea 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Oaltsd  8uu«a.. 

284.9S4 

356,354 

119.397 

120.536 

Great  Brltatn... 

109.936 

116.907 

136,966 

161,858 

11.564 

11,745 

2,782 

2.124 

10.047 

11.090 

2.663 

8,815 

i^uth  Amarlca. 

7,334 

10.533 

6.160 

4,825 

v.><:i  indlaa.... 

9.036 

8.491 

6,567 

6,901 

3.614 

3.686 

2.773 

8.738 

SwUierland    . .  . 

3.103 

3,458 

23 

20 

China  it  Japan 

3.106 

8.113 

1.160 

902 

Netherlands   . . . 

1,811 

1.424 

1.897 

1.781 

Newfoundland. . . 

1.81S 

1.841 

4.184 

uu 

Ml 

ijn 

1.147 

M7j 

•n 

lift 
186 

IM 

860 

88 

70 

Bll 

432 

3.926 

3.947 

12,821 

14.727 

10,033 

10.126 

461.951 

647,481 

297.196 

215,317 

For  fiooal  years,  imports  for  consumption  and 
total  exports  by  provinces,  in  thousands  of  dol« 
hz§t 


Ironorts 

Exports 

Ifll 

IfW. 

1911 

1911 

Alberta   

•.IM 

ll.Tlt 

366 

68 

Brtt'h  Columbia 

88.164 

49.155 

2:^,017 

20.273 

34.625 

42.460 

3.135 

3,303 

N»w  Hmaawick 

11.464 

11.899 

28,273 

2S,9S0 

NVva  Scotte.... 

16,748 

18.848 

2  i.oni 

23.569 

203.215 

234.952 

93.965 

1U8.555 

Pr.  Ivdward  IsL 

649 

706 

436 

583 

Hikatcliewan... 

136.931 

160.451 

123.726 

123,106 

10.909 

14JU 

*m 

4.611 

TnkOD  (ter.)... 

1.061 

96S 

S.17( 

Mi^jh  prepaid 

63 

100 

461.951 

647.481 

m.196 

Shutiho.  The  shipping  figures  given  below 
for  liseal  years  are  exclusive  of  the  coasting 
tnda: 


Ve 

.  _   11,752 

nm   15.339 

mi   15.235 

1112   16,642 

tm   20.814 

IW   2.r585 

mi   23.820 

im.   13.236 


7.514,732 

7.603,034 
11.919.339 
12.768,191 
On  Inland 

5.720.675 

7.f;95.741 
13. 28*;, 102 
14.496.916 


Cleared 

Vessels 
Sea-golnK 


7,028.330 
7.128.454 
10.377.847 
11.821,414 


12.953 
14.967 
14,709 
16.224 

Wntcrs 

20.313  5.766.171 

23.822  7.698.176 

23.668  1 1.846.257 

24.018  13.886.607 


In  1912  British  vessels  entered  from  sea  ntjm- 
beicd  2409.  of  6,026.767  tons;  Canadian.  2R45r 
•f  U17.879  tons:  foreign.  3312.  of  2,021,130 
Imm.  Of  the  tntrtl  entrsnceR  from  sea,  9247,  of 
lljK4,796  tons,  were  steam,  7305,  of  913,396 
tsas.MiL 

OsmnnnDATioiis.  The  total  aingle-traek 
nOvay  niteaae  in  opemtiini  fBcntted  tnm 
n,m  OB  JvDe  SO,  1800,  to  in  1000,  20^ 


4R7  in  1005,  24,731  in  1010,  and  25,400  on 
June  30,  lUU.  Ibe  following  figures  are  for  the 
fiscal  years  1910  and  1911  respectively:  Gross 
earnings,  $173,956,217  and  f 188,733,494;  work- 
ing expenses,  $120,406,440  and  $131,034,785; 
net  earnings,  $53,550,777  and  $57,698,709.  Mile- 
age in  operation  by  provinces  in  I'.Hl:  Al- 
berta, 1494;  British  Columbia,  1842;  Manitoba, 
3466;  New  Brunswick,  1548;  Nova  iScotia, 
1354;  Ontario,  8322;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
269;  Quebec,  3882;  Saskatchewan,  3121;  Yu- 
kon (ter.),  102.  Capital  e.vpenditure  for  con- 
struction of  government  railways  to  March  31, 
1911,  $261,414,695;  capital  expenditure  for  cu- 
aall,  to  1911,  $99,311,890.  J^lectric  railways 
(total  computed  as  single  track),  June  30, 
1911,  1587  miles.  During  the  year  nearly  400 
miles  of  contracts  were  let  by  ttie  Canadian  Pa- 
citic  Railway,  and  work  on  most  of  these  was  ia 
active  progress.  These  contracts  include  the  Way- 
bourne  to  Lethbridge  line,  of  100  miles;  tuo 
Swift  Current  extension,  80  miles:  the  Way- 
bourne  to  Stirling  line,  25  mil  ind  tlic  Suf- 
field  line,  30  miles.  Extensions  were  being  made 
on  tiM  Vaneoimr  Island  system  and  active  sur- 
Tcys  on  ths  mstsm  part  of  the  main  line,  with 
the  view  of  rertsfnir  and  Improving  the  grades, 
wore  in  progress.  The  exp-niiitures  for  new 
work  during  the  year  were  expected  to  amount 
to  $20,000,000. 

ProKTeu  oontinued  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa^ 
eiflo  Railway,  and  especially  on  tbe  eastern  or 
government  section.  The  line  from  Winnipeg  to 
Cochrane  wuh  practically  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  while  the  section  from  Moncton  to 
the  New  Brunswiek  Iwundary  was  finished  and 
rails  Iiad  been  laid  nearly  800  rallea  west  from 
that  boundary.  Sitniinr  progress  liiul  been  mado 
west  of  the  Ontario  boundary,  where  aWiut  400 
miles  of  rails  hail  Ix-en  lai<i.  Th<'  fiisti-rn  sec- 
tion also  includes  the  new  Quebec  bridge,  which 
was  somewhat  behind  the  rest  of  tlie  work,  and 
provision  was  made  for  a  train  ferry  until  its 
completion.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  construetinn  of  the  eat^tern  portion 
would  amount  to  over  $25,000,000  in  1912.  The 
western  section  which  was  being  built  by  the 
company,  had  been  constructed  as  far  as  T£te 
Jsnne  Cache  bv  the  middle  of  the  year  on  its 
way  from  Prince  Rupert  (o  Ilazcltnn.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  branches  to  Moose  Jaw, 
Brandon,  Calgary,  Battleford,  Prince  Albert,  and 
the  Alberta  coal  fields  were  either  completed  or 
nearly  finished.  The  Grand  Trunk  Psciflc  shares 
a  Union  Station  at  Winnipeg  with  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  this  structure  was  opened  in 
June. 

The  third  of  the  trreat  transcontinental  lines 
was  the  Canadian  Northern  Company,  which  on 
its  route  to  the  Pacific  had  over  IfiOO  niihs  of 
construction  in  hand.  This  line  cro»s<»»  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  Yellowhead  and  then  de- 
flects from  the  Grand  Trunk  so  as  to  reach  Van- 
couver for  its  western  terminal.  At  this  place 
there  were  to  be  elaborate  terminatl  arrange- 
ments, and  the  line  was  in  progress  eastward 
to  meet  the  construction  now  carried  on  in  the 
monntaina,  Tho  Canadian  Northern  for  its 
Montreal  terminal  will  work  In  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Northern  Tunn*!  and  Termi- 
nal Company,  and  use  a  three-mile  double  track 
tunnel  suder  Mount  Royal,  in  Montreal,  so  as 
to  glUn  wmss  to  the  city  and  to  the  wharves. 
Oonstfoetton  all  slonir  the  line  and  sspseialljr 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Ifoatnal  was  reported 
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well  in  hand,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  ead* 
ins  June  30,  1912,  it  was  reportad  that  Md 
auks  bad  been  added  to  the  ^yatem,  giving  • 

total  average  mileage  for  tlie  year  of  3888. 

During  the  jeur  the  Algoiua  Central  Railway 
Company's  main  line  had  reached  Uobon  on  tbe 
Canadian  Pacific,  221  milea  nortli  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Tlw  Kettle  Valley  Railway  in  Britiah 
Columbia  was  building  from  Cold  Water  west- 
ward to  Hope  Muuntain,  while  progress  was  re- 
corded on  the  Kootciiay  C  entral  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  Great  Eat«tei  n.  Work  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Railway  was  begun  from  Le  Pas  to  8pit* 
lock  and  a  further  length  had  been  contracted 
for.  Port  Nelson  was  definitely  decided  upon  P8 
the  Hudson  Bay  terminus  in  place  of  Fort 
Churchill.  In  tbe  maritime  provinces  the  At- 
lantic-Quebec and  Weeten  Hallway  was  eomo 
pleted. 

In  1911,  the  government  telegraphs  com- 
prised 48(i7  miles  of  line,  with  (303  offices;  char- 
tered companies,  33,9D5  miles  of  line  and  173,- 
64G  miles  of  wire,  with  9249  oflleea.  JPost  of> 
ficea  in  1911,  13,324. 

Finance.  Dominion  expenditure  and  revenue 
for  fiscal  years  crnlinj;  March  31  (except  1902, 
which  ended  June  30)  are  shown  in  the  table 
below,  in  dollars.  Tds  ▼arioua  items  are  indi- 
cated as  follows:  a  expenditure  chargeable  to 
Consolidated  Fund,  h  expenditure  chargeable  to 
Capital,  c  railway  subsidies,  d  other  charges,  « 
total  disbursements;  /  revenue  on  account  of 
CSoosolidated  Fund;  g  other  wmmt  h  total 
revenue;  i  difference  between  recdplB  and  ex- 
penditures; sinking  funds;  h  nn  dilTerenee 
between  receipts  and  expenditures,  i.  e.,  net  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  (except  in  1912,  when  there 
waa  a  net  excess  of  rseeipts). 


1902 

1910 

1911 

1912 

a 

50.769.892 

79.411,747 

87.774.198 

98,161,441 

b 

10,078,638 

29.756.353 

30.852.963 

30,939,576 

c 

2.093.939 

2,048.097 

1.284.892 

8r>9,4ili> 

d 

1.038.831 

4.179.577 

2,949,197 

7.181.665 

e 

115,596.774 

122,861.250 

iS7,14S.08a 

f 

n,050.79O 

ioi.5*i:i,-]i 

n7.7Rr"J.410 

lM.l(W.flT 

0 

1.543 

112, "Go 

103.918 

h 

58.052.333 

101.616,476 

117,884.328 

136.108,217 

1 

6.918.462 

12,779«298 

4.976.922 

1.033.865 

i 

]«Mt.41* 

1.1M.454 

k 

t.t4».0tl 

t.f7MM 

Principal  source  of  Omsolfdated  Fimd  re- 
ceipts in  the  year  ended  March  31.  1912:  Taxes, 
$105,847,804  (customs  $8.') .05 1,872.  excise  $19,- 
261,662.  Chinese  revenue,  $1,534,270);  rail- 
waya.  $11,034,166;  posto,  $10,492,394;  Domin- 
ion  lands,  $3,775,857;  interest  on  invwtments, 
$1,281,317;  public  works.  $354.0(15;  canals, 
$263,717.  Leading  items  of  expenditure  charge- 
able against  Consolidated  Fund:  Collection  of 
revenue.  $28,256,780  (including  railways  and 
canals  $12,330,463,  posts  $9,172,085,  enstonis 
$2,443,846.  and  Dominion  lands  $2,277,100)  ; 
charges  on  jmblic  debt,  $12,706,853  .(interest 
$12,259,397.  management  $447,457);  sinking 
funds.  $1,156,456;  sttbeidies  to  provinces,  $10,- 
281,045;  public  wwlcs,  $10,844,487;  militia  and 
defense,  $7,580,600;  civil  povcrnment.  $1,777.- 
678;  legislation.  $2,439,807.  Of  the  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  capital  ($30,939,676),  $21,- 
110.352  was  for  tbe  National  Transcontinental 
Sailwa^,  $i,ll$,S8S  for  various  publie  worics, 
$2,660,088  for  eanals,  and  $1,710,449  for  later- 


oolonial  and  connected  railwavs.  Net  public 
debt  at  end  of  fiscal  yearst  1890,  $237,533,212; 
1900,  $266,498,807;   1910,  $386,268,546;  1911, 

$340,042,052;  1912,  $339,9 19,4t5l.  The  gross 
public  debt  on  March  31,  1911  and  1912,  respect- 
ively, was  $474,941,487  and  $508,338,592,  while 
total  assets  were  $134,899,435  and  $168,419,131. 

Savi.nos  Ba.nks.  On  March  31,  1912,  the  1172 
post  oflicc  savings  banks  had  147,919  open  ac- 
counts, with  deposits  and  interest  $43,563,764 
(average  aeoount,  $294.51).  On  the  same  date, 
the  18  government  savings  banks  (of  which  13 
in  Nova  Scotia)  had  deposits  and  interest  $14,* 
t]55,5(>4.  i'ntal,  $58,219,82$,  againtt  9nfl94f 
331  March  31.  1811. 

AlMT.  Every  dtinn  of  Canada  between  the 

ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  to  military  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  Militia 
act  of  1904,  but  up  to  1912  there  was  no  ne- 
ossaity  for  compulsion  and  tbe  system  of  oadet 
and  volunteer  mining  flourished  so  tliat  oooi* 
pulsory  service  was  quite  unnecessary.  The 
permanent  force  which  approximates  to  a 
regular  army  was  the  chief  means  of  instruc- 
tion, wbile  it  was  proposed  to  develop  tbe 
Kingston  Military  Gollege  Into  s  staff  eoli^e 
and  have  associated  with  it  military  colleges  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Progress  waa  be- 
ing made  with  the  general  scheme  of  reorganixa* 
tion  determined  on  in  tbe  preceding  years,  ud 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  year.  1912.  tbe  ectabliahed 
strength  of  the  Canadian  active  militia  for 
1912  was  reported  as  follows:  Oflicers,  5202; 
non  commissioned  (iflicers  and  men,  58.532;  mak« 
ing  a  total  of  63.734.  with  15,471  boraea.  On 
DMember  81,  1912,  the  strength  of  tlie  per- 
manent corps  was:  Officers,  21.');  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  2700,  making  a  total 
of  2924. 

Navt.  Tbe  department  of  tbe  Naval  Ser- 
vice waa  ereated  by  a  law  which  became  ef- 
fective May  4,  1910.  Up  to  the  end  of  1912 
no  ships  of  lighting  value  had  been  acquired 
except  the  flrBt«1aas  cruiser  yiobe  (11,000 
tons),  and  tbe  second-class  cruiser  Rainbow 
rSOOO  tons).  On  Julv  29,  1911,  during  the 
pale  and  fog,  the  Niobe  sustained  damage  by 
grounding  off  Cape  Sable,  N.  S.  She  waa  re- 
paired at  Halifax.  In  October,  1912,  a  floating 
dock,  with  27,500  tons'  lifting  capacity,  arrived 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Barrow,  to  be  placed 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Montreal  harbor.  There 
are  24  small  vessels  for  fishing  protection, 
lighthouse  and  revenue  service,  etc.  In 
August,  1911,  tbe  Idng  approved  of  the  Cann^ 
dian  naval  foroea  reeelving  the  style  "The 
Royal  Canadian  Xavy."  See  discussion  of 
naval  policy  under  History  below,  and  Kavai. 

(lOVKRNifENT,  The  executive  pnvornmont  and 
authority  are  vested  in  the  king  and  exercised 
in  his  name  by  a  govemor-general  aided  by  a 

Itrivy  council,  or  rcanonaible  ministry,  whick 
neludes  16  heade  of  departmenta.  Parliament 
consists  of  the  Senate  (87  members  nominated 
for  life  by  the  govemor-general)  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  latter  body  is  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  five  years  unless  sooner 
dissolved.  Tts  membership  for  the  period  be> 
<:inninfr  1911  wa"*  221;  undp>  the  reapportion- 
ment nccesHitatcd  liv  the  1911  census,  the  next 
Commons  will  havo  231  members  (Qtiebee  hatr« 
ing  a  constant  representation  of  65).  Repr»> 
sentation  by  provinces:  Alberta.  4  senators  Mid  | 
12  oommoners;  British  Oblnmbia,  8  and  11} 
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Mtnitoba,  4  and  15;  New  Briirjs\Tick,  10  and 
11;  Kova  Sc^itia,  10  and  10;  Uutaxio,  24  and 
82;  Prince  £dward  Island,  4  and  3;  Quebec, 
24  and  65;  Saakatebcwui,  4  aad  16}  ^iikon 
(ter.),  one  oomiBOBer;  totol,  87  and  881.  Tbm 
gOTernor-general  in  1912  was  Prince  Arthur, 
&uke  of  t'onnauxbt  and  Stratliearn  (brother  ot 
£dward  VII.),  who  was  appointed  March  6, 
•ad  aBMimMl  office  October  18,  19  U.  The 
niavtiy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lenrier,  who  ee  » 
Llbt^ral  hud  been  prime  minister  since  1898, 
wai  succeeded  October  10,  19 il,  bv  a  Conserva- 
tive ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Kobert 
I^ixd  Borden;  it*  composition  in  1912  was  as 
follows:  Prime  minister.  R.  L.  Borden;  minister 
of  trade  and  cotniucrrf-,  George  Eulas  Foster; 
interior.  Dr.  William  James  Roche;  public 
vorka,  Robert  Rogers;  raiisvays  and  canals, 
Francis  Cochrane;  finance,  William  Thomas 
White;  postmaster-general,  Louis  Philippe  Pel- 
letiiT,  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  and  of 
tht  nuial  service,  John  Douglas  Ilazen;  justice, 
C'barWs  Joseph  Doherty;  militia  and  defense, 
CoL  Samuel  Hughes;  secretary  of  state,  Louis 
Obderre;  minister  of  labor,  Thomas  Wilson 
Crothers:  inliind  revenue  nr:rl  mineg,  Wilfred 
Uruno  Nantel;  customs,  Dr.  John  Dowsley 
Bfid;  agriculture,  Martin  Bnrrell;  ministers 
Tithout  portfolios,  George  Halsey  Perley,  Al- 
bert Edward  Kemp,  James  Alexander  Lougheed. 
Leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Commons,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Each  province  has  an  elected  legislature  and 
an  executive  ( lieutenant-governor)  appointed 
by  the  governor-general  and  aided  ter  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  Hce  artisles  on  iha  several 
prorinoes. 

HZSTOBT 

PiiUAMnvT.    Parliament  was    opened  on 

January  10  and  closed  on  April  1.  Conflict  be- 
tween the  two  houaes  prevented  the  pa&iiage  of 
aereral  measures,  the  Senate  insisting  on  oer- 
tsin  smendments  wbich  the  House  of  Commons 
woold  not  aeeeiit.  Among  the  measures  thus 
kid  up  were  the  highways  subsidy  bill  and 
tii«  tari^  commission  bill,  the  latter  providing 
for  a  board  of  tbree  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
poiatcd  by  the  goveirnor^general  in  council  to  in- 
mint  Into  tbe  fmhistrfareondltlons  of  the  eoun> 
try.  A  grain  art  amrndinp  the  law  regulating 
•torage  and  distribution  of  wheat  was  passed 
dsriaig  the  session.  (See  AoRicxrt.TrRic)  On 
7fbniaiy  27  *  bill  was  brought  in  to  extend  tbe 
Unrits  of  Manitoba  to  Hudson's  Strait  and  to 
tTsrmfcr  Ungava  to  Quebec;  to  Ontario  was 
|^ant«d  a  strip  of  territory  to  admit  of  rail- 
nay  communication  with  Nelson  River  or  Fort 
ChorebiU  and  Manitoba  was  to  provide  termi- 
isl  iMllitiea  witb  freedom  from  taxation.  Tbe 
federal  subsidv  to  Manitoba  was  inrrpased  from 
♦833.000  to  $1,349,346.  Very  early  in  the  new 
•dministratlon  there  was  evidence  of  a  breach 
between  tbe  Qnebee  Nationalists  and  the 
Borden  irovemment.  Tbe  NattonatTst  leaders, 
Itaving  «»ed  rvory  effort  in  vm*Ti  fn  force  the 
pjvemroent  into  establishing  liotnau  Catholic 
aebools  in  Keewatin.  now  began  a  savage  nt- 
tidc  on  the  ministry  for  refushing  to  extend 
tte  Qoebee  sdbool  system  to  tbe  new  territory 
•dded  to  Manitoba.  The  Nationalists  argued 
tb«t  there  was  a-^  good  reason  for  establishing 
»»ptrtte  schools  in  this  territory  as  in  estal)- 
liskisf  tlMNEO  in    the    l^Iorthwest  Territories 


will  !.',  in  1875,  before  the  new  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  created,  such 
schools  had  been  established.  The  government's 
attitude  toward  the  marris^s  question  (see  bo> 
low),  also  alienated  tbe  Nationalists.  In 
p.irliamentary  circles  at  the  close  of  tbe  year 
the  ciiief  subject  of  discusBion  was  the  qiies- 
tion  of  naval  defense.  See  paragraph  below  on 
Naval  Policy. 

Tu  llAlBUOB  Law.  Is^rly  In  the  year,  * 
bill  Qoneeming  eiril  and  religious  marriage  was 
introduced  in  Parliament.  It  provided  that  a 
marriage  performed  by  a  competent  authority 
Qould  not  be  invalidated  by  any  law  or  canonical 
decree  or  onetom  of  any  province.  ParliauMit 
submitte^l  to  the  Supremo  Court  the  questions 
whether  such  a  i.ivv  was  within  the  competence 
of  Parliament,  and  whether  the  Quebec  law 
invalidates  a  marriage  nut  contracted  before  a 
Roman  Gatbolio  priest,  though  otherwise  legally 
binding.  The  "utijiTt  came  to  public  attention 
in  the  famous  Htbc:  I  ca.ne  in  Quebec.  A  mar- 
riage celebrated  by  a  rrjtisiant  minister  in 
1907  was  afterwards  annulled  by  tbe  arch- 
bishop, in  aeoordance  witb  the  Papal  decree  of 
Xc  Tcmere,  and  his  action  was  ratified  by  the 
Superior  Court.  On  February  22,  however,  the 
decision  was  reversed  on  appeal,  the  judge  de- 
claring that  any  uflicer  qualified  to  perform 
marriage  can  legally  uhite  people  of  any 
religious  faith.  The  Question  involved  was 
whether  the  authority  ol  the  Ife  Temere  decree 
was  binding  in  Quebec.  A  crrding  to  this  judg- 
ment the  Ne  Temere  decree  has  no  civil  effect, 
and  in  general,  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  binding  on  the  state. 
Appeal  was  talcen  from  this  decision  to  the  Im- 
perial Privy  Council.    Tlie  decision  of  the  Su- 

freme  Court  on  the  questions  submitted  by 
arliament  pronounced  the  latter  body  incom- 
petent to  pass  a  general  marriage  law  for  tbe 
whole  Dominion,  declaring  the  solemnization,  in- 
cluding l!if  foi  m  am]  i  r r  emony,  to  be  within 
tbe  exclusive  legislative  competence  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces;  but  chat  the  law  of  Quebec  does 
not  iiiTalidate  marriaass  not  contracted  before 
a  Koman  Ghtbollo  liriest.  Tbe  deeisioa  of  ttio 
Imperial  Privy  Council  on  July  21  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  denying 
the  competence  of  Parliament  In  the  matter. 

Naval  Polict.  There  was  much  discussion 
during  the  year  of  the  government's  nsTsl  policy, 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  ofTiclal  visit  of 
Mr.  Borden  and  six  of  his  colleagues  to  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  June.  The  cliief  purpose  of 
the  visit  was  to  confer  witb  the  British  ad- 
miralty as  to  tbe  best  means  of  cooperating 
with  the  imperial  government  in  the  defense  w 
the  empire.  During  the  naval  conference  in 
London  between  the  Canadian  and  imperial 
ministries  there  was  evidence  of  strong  popular 
feellnjr  on  the  snbjeet  of  Canadian  naval  policy. 
T)ir  public  became  more  insistent  on  Canada's 
a=tun)ption  of  responsiblity  for  naval  defense. 
It  was  said  that  Canada  was  lagging  behind 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  It  was  loudly  de- 
manded that  Canada  should  do  her  shsre.  The 
new  Conservative  sfOvcrnmeYit  decided  to  sub- 
mit to  Parliament,  when  it  assembled  in 
Noveml)er,  certain  emergency  proposals  in  re- 
gard to  the  navy.  In  October,  after  this  deter- 
mination was  made  known.  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk, 
the  Xationalist  member  of  tbe  cabinet,  rcsigTied 
liis  portfolio  of  public  works,  having  steadily 
insisted  that  before  the  [rovernnient  took  action 

on  the  navy  it  should  order  a  referendum.  Tbe 
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Conservative  party  came  into  power  on  tbe  un- 
derstanding, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Borden,  that 
it  would  coubult  with  tbe  firitibh  governmeut 
in  order  to  Moertain  wlictiier  or  not  tbe  oon* 
ditfoDs  exiatinK  were  or  were  not  eo 
to  require  imniediiite  and  effect ivc  n\d."  If 
utccasary,  uid  would  be  given,  and  U  i'iirliament 
would  not  concur,  the  matter  would  be  referred 
to  tlM  people.  A«  to  a  permanent  policy,  wbeu 
tbat  bad  been  developed  and  explained,  tbe  aub* 
ject  wouJd  be  referred  to  the  people.  On 
December  5,  Mr,  Borden  »et  forth  the  govern- 
liientV  policy  m  .m  addre»»  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa,  i  he  main  features  werei 
Tbe  contribution  of  three  dreadnoughts,  at  a 
cost  of  .$35,000,000,  to  be  built  in  Hie  United 
Kingdom  txj  form  a  part  of  the  hallle  line  of 
the  l}riti«h  navy,  and  to  be  directed  and  main- 
tained by  tbe  British  admiralty.  Later,  if  a 
Canadian  navy  ia  decidea  upon,  these  vessels 
may  be  returned  to  Canada  by  tbe  admiralty. 
Concerning  Canada's  voice  in  imperial  navil 
affairs,  an  arrangement  was  proposed  whereby 
a  Canadian  minister  should  take  p^rt  iu  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  British  committee  of  im« 
perial  defense.  The  greater  cost  of  oonstmc- 
fion  in  Canada,  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  waa 
tl,.  MMMiri  for  huvinir  the  vessels  built  in  tliv 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  admiralty  was  ready 
to  order  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  to  lje 
built  in  Canadian  yards.  Mr.  Borden  declared 
that  the  thr«e  new  dreadnoughts  were  to  be  tbe 
largest  and  strongest  ships  of  war  that  science 
can  build  or  money  supply."  In  the  course  of 
his  address  he  read  a  memorandum  from  the 
admiraltj  wbieb  aet  forth  the  needa  ol  the 
Brittib  navy  and  dwelt  especially  on  tbe  recent 
Ht-rman  policy  of  naval  expaiir-i  ti  In  trftirrni 
the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  t)pposition  \sa»  liiat 
there  was  no  emergency  which  called  for  this 
departure  from  tbe  principle  of  &  atrictly 
Canadian  navy.  On  tbe  otber  band,  tb« 
government  contended  that  the  situation  wa* 
sufficiently  grave  to  demand  imm«^iate  action. 

Sir  Wiifrid  Laurier  offered  an  amendment  on 
December  12,  declaring  for  a  Canadian  navy 
witb  fleet*  on  eaeb  coaat,  to  be  manned  and 
maintained  by  Canndn,  and  for  Canadian  ship- 
yards. He  objected  to  the  policy  of  turning 
over  the  vessels  to  l>e  equipped,  manned,  and 
maintained  by  tbe  British  admiralty.  The 
matter  wat  atill  under  discussion  when  Parlia^ 
ment  adjourned.  I)ecemh«'r  18,  to  meet  on 
.Tanuary  14.  IftlS.    See  N.wai.  Pbogbks*. 

Thk  I.ANOi  AC.K  Ui  KSTioN.  Complaints  of  in- 
efficiency and  of  discrimination  against  the 
Enprlisb  lanifanfa  in  the  bi-lingual  sehonls  of 
Ontario  led  to  investigation  of  the  subject  hjf  9> 
government  commission,  wliich  reported  in 
the  autumn  that  these  charges  were  well 
founded.  It  declared  that  in  over  tfiirly  of 
tbeae  schools  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  was 
taught  in  violation  of  the  rules,  tbat  teacbcrs 
lacked  tiie  requisite  training,  that  Preneb  wa» 
used  in  many  schools  more  <  \  t  nsively  than 
Knglisb,  end  that  many  leacher^i  could  mot 
•peak  Ettgliab  with  any  facility.  Lack  of  funds 
accounted  largely  for  these  defects.  New  nga* 
lations  were  made  after  the  publication  of  tbo 
report  providing  for  nmre  thor(ui;.'li  tenching  of 
English  in  the  bi-lin^Mial  schools.  They  re- 
quired additional  inspection,  the  withholding 
of  state  aid  if  satisfactory  Knglish  teaching 
was  not  provided,  tbat  tea4^ng  in  £nglia& 
abould  be  becpin  on  entering  school,  and  tbat 


French  should  be  used  as  the  langmge  of  iB- 

struction  only  in  the  first  form. 

An  important  Congrebs  of  the  French  Lan- 
gua^  was  held  in  tue  summer  and  one  of  it* 
ebm  purposes  was  to  protect  tlie  Fmeb  in* 
tcresta  as  regards  these  ectioole  iu  Ontario.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  3.000,000  French  of 
Nortli  America  should  unite  for  their  rights 
and  religion.  It  was  declared  that  the  life  and 
unity  of  tiie  French  race  depended  upon  tbe 
preserv:iticin  of  their  language,  and  their  rigUt 
to  8j>eak  uiid  conserve  it  had  long  Lnjen  lec- 
ognized  as  an  unwritten  law.    They  protested 

Sainst  "  tbe  cynically  brutal "  attempt  to  as- 
nilale  fbe  Preneb  of  Ontario.  Tbe  oongtcM 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that:  (1) 
French  people  in  Quebec  wishing  to  migrate 
should  be  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  west  and 
form  colonies;  (2)  the  French  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  abould  unite  for  tlieir  common  in* 
■fcrc'^ts',  (3)  lliat  all  pupils  of  French  schools 
HI  .America  should  pray  for  the  French  school* 
in  C)ntario;  (4)  that  the  French  press  (should 
denounce  the  reduction  iu  tlie  schools  of 
Ontario  and  the  double  inspection;  (5)  that  the 
French  of  Alberta  should  insist  on  a  better 
status  for  Frencu  in  the  bi-lingual  schools 
ti  l  I  ■.  f))  that  in  any  bi-lingual  school  the  lan- 
guage instruction  should  be  that  of  the  ma- 
jority and  tbat  pnpils  should  be  permitted  to 
choose  tlie  lanKuags  for  written  examinations; 
(7)  that  in  Quebec  the  teaching  of  English 
sli<  iild  be  improved.  In  the  autumn  there  wa< 
considerable  opposition  in  Ontario  to  the  new 
school  regulations. 

MiSGBLLAHUODS.  On  June  30,  Regina,  tbe 
capital  of  Saslcateliewan,  witb  a  populatlOB  of 
17,000,  was  stru  k  1  y  a  cyclone  which  inflicted 
serious  loss  of  lite  and  damage  to  property. 
Thirty  deaths  were  reported  and  150  persons 
were  said  to  have  been  iniured.  Many  buildings 
were  completely  de(«troyed.  Hie  damage  was 
rott-lily  estimated  at  §6,000,000.  On  April  9 
Canada  signed  a  trade  agreement  with  the  West 
Indies  and  8outh  America,  to  go  into  effect 
January  1,  IV 13.  An  sgreement  between  repre- 
sentatives of  Cansda  and  tbe  West  Indies  wss 
Bigncd  in  April,  whereby  mutual  trade  pr»»f- 
erences  were  to  be  given  and  arrangements 
made  for  improving  Steamship  and  cable  coaa- 
munication. 

VoT  notes  of  otber  matters  relating  to  Osnada 
not  described  here  see  ^^t•VI^TPAL  Govctkmext; 
Cirr  Flannino;  Abbithation  and  Conciua- 
TioN,  iNDusnui;;  EHnoma'  Lunurrt  Ks* 

PLORATIO.V. 

CANADIAN  CONSEBVATIOIT  OOIODB* 
(BION.    See  Agbicllm  Hi . 

CANADIAir  KOaXSfiaN  BAII^WAY. 
See  Can  AIM. 

CANAKAV  PAdPXC  XAXLWAY.  See 

Canada. 

CANADLAN  BECIPaOCITY.  iSee  Fates, 
and  ItenuBHTUL  Caiipanir. 

CANADIAN  SURVEY.    Srr-  KtplcrattoX. 

CANALEJAS  Y  KENSEZ,  Jos£  Prime 
minister  of  Spain,  assassinated  November  12, 
1912.  He  was  born  in  1859.  His  public 
career  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
delivereil  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Acidt-my 
of   Jurisprudence   in    Madrid.    The  following 

Sar  be  made  addresses  before  political  aitel- 
gs  ia  many  of  tbo  larger  Spanish  cities,  pro- 
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nnilpiting  strongly  Iib6ral  ideals  <A  Jiirlt^pru 
nita&i  and  governuH'ut.  At  the  a<zf  ni  25  he 
VM  sent  to  the  Cort«s  from  the  IJintriet  of 
SoriA  and  he  took  hiB  seat  in  that  body  among 
the  advanced  Liberala.  Daring  the  exiatenm 
of  the  ephemeral  republic  which  followt  1  lIk 
resignation  of  King  Amadeo  of  Savoy  he  acrvcd 
U  MdMnmtMT  of  the  president.  Ue  had 
Mm  *  pfoninent  part  in  the  overthrmr  of 
the  ttonarehy  and  bis  identification  with  the 
caiue  of  the  republic  >.'ained  fur  bim  an  mi- 
popularity  with  the  crown  and  its  repreaeuta- 
tives  which  it  took  bim  jMi*  to  outlive.  In 
apite  of  thia  he  roae  rmpidly.  He  eorved  m  mill* 
iatnr  of  finance  and  juatiee  io  aeveral  cabinets 
althiiugli  '*  was  not  welcome  at  the  IkO^al 
Palace,  lie  formed  the  Radical  Party  wbieh 
iraa  made  up  largely  of  advocates  of  Stato 
aadaliam  and  ihia  further  widened  the  cleaT* 
age  twtwven  hiin  and  the  miers  of  the  gor- 
ernment.  It  was  not  until  1900.  1i  wever,  that 
he  becaoie  an  important  national  tigure.  Gen- 
eral AzcArraga  was  prime  minister  and  headed 
a  reaetiononr  and  elMieal  ininiatry.  The 
Obrtta  was  the  scene  of  frequent  hoetile  de* 
EDonstraticns  aL'ainst  thi'  frnvernment  and  this 
wad  aeot;i<tuated  by  outbreaka  in  Barcelona. 
Canalejas  urged  in* the  Cortes  that  war  must 
bs  warped  on  Cleriealliia.  Immediately  the 
Soeialista  and  RepuUteom  who  hod  not  hither- 
to dared  openly  to  voice  their  conviction •<  r:i! 
lied  around  hun  and  hailed  him  as  tlic  luau 
of  the  hour. 

la  liX)2  he  aocepted  the  portfolio  of  ag> 
rieottiiro  In  the  cabinet  of  Premier  SaMita 

and  in  this  office  he  introduc<>d  many  reforms 
for  the  working  clasnes.  This  added  largely 
to  his  popularity  anionj»  the  Liberals.  He  dc- 
naeded  tiiat  the  new  cabinet  should  meet  for- 
mlty  and  elgn  o  doewnent  aetting  forth  in  un- 
mistakable langTiajre  the  position  of  the  min- 
i-tern on  all  political  issues  of  the  day.  He 
dtnounced  the  tenant  system  of  land-holding 
sad  the  concentration  of  lands  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  In  1904  in  an  oration  which  in 
BManorable  in  Spain,  he  defended  the  Parlia- 
mentary immunity  which  the  Conservatives  were 

trying  to  have  »us[)ended  ill  Otdor  tO  further 
thnr  reactionary  designs. 

In  1906  King  Alfonso,  who  had  hitherto  been 
boatile  in  his  attitude  toward  Canalejas  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  man,  heard 
the  latter  make  m  a  !  Ir.  s^  at  rl  t'  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence.  Upon  hearing  this  speech  the 
king  revised  his  opinion,  and  to  this  change  in 
iut  attitude  was  due  largely  the  eleetioa  of 
Ginalejas  as  president  of  the  Cortes  in  IWW 
while  tht-  TJIm.'i.iIs  wrrc  in  fio'lver  and  during 
the  ministries  of  Morot  and  Lopez.  From  this 
tisM  there  began  a  cordial  friend^^hip  between 
King  Alfenao  and  Caoalejaa  which  lasted  un* 
Mian  until  the  letter's  death.  King  A1- 
finso  in  1910  created  a  sensiti  m  when  he  asked 
Canalejas  to  become  premier  and  form  a  min- 
istry. It  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  ad- 
neeed  Radical  had  been  olerated  to  the  pre- 
adership.  Canalejas  had  a  ffifHeult  taalc  in  as- 
sembling a  r:i?>[r  it  an  J  he  ancc  resigned,  but 
«as  induced  to  reconsider  and  before  long  se- 
cured a  firm  hold  on  the  conduct  of  public 
aSaiia.  Hie  trouble  waa  duo  chiefly  to  hie  pro- 
psmii  lor  the  aeperatloa  of  ehnreh  and  state 
•nd  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  r',  *  ntunlly 
broQghfe  about  a  rupture  of  the  relations  be- 
twMi  flw  ynike ti  mnd  tho  S|MUii8li  govemmenL 


Fie  had  not  been  premier  U  n^  fx  fore  a  royal 
order  was  issued  whereby  uuu-t'atholic  reli- 
gioua  organihationa  were  permitted  to  display 
emblems  on  the  walla  of  their  churches.  Next 
the  premier,  acting  in  full  accord  with  the 
king,  itrtriHiuced  into  the  Cortes  a  measure 
which  aimed  to  reduce  the  number  of  Catholic 
religious  orders  in  the  country  each  of  which 
waa  free  from  taxation.  This  greatlv  offended 
the  Vatican  and  precipitated  the  final  struggle. 
Xigotiations  followed  between  tlie  Pope  and 
the  goverDment  and  after  a  bitter  controversy 
during  which  a  bill  was  introduced  tn  the 
Cortes  forbidding  the  organization  of  any  new 
religiotta  organisation,  the  Council  recalled  its 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Canalejas  wa-s  tlieii  left 
in  control  of  the  situation.  There  were  tuaiiy 
demonstrationa  by  Catholics  throughout  the 
eonntiy  and  the  prime  miniater  cvm  went  so 
far  as  to  suppress  meetings  held  by  them.  On 
December  23,  iniO,  the  entrance  of  any  new 
religious  organization  into  Spain  waa  forbid- 
den for  two  years  or  until  the  Concordnt  of 
1861  was  revissd.  Following  this  there  were 
passed  govemnent  acts  whwh  authorfaBsd  re- 
ligious societies  without  admitting  the  valid- 
ity of  perpetual  vows,  but  prohibiting  them 
from  holdinjj  real  estate  except  what  was  neces- 
aary  for  their  actual  requirementa.  All  coiwre- 
gatione  were  liable  to  taxation  and  no  for^ 
f^i'^'ners  ^v(>^e  permitted  to  organize  religious 
iHjilxjts  miul  they  took  the  oatli  of  allegiance 
and  became  Spanish  citizens.  Negotiations 
with  Bome  were  resumed  and  the  aaaociationa 
biU  was  submitted  to  the  Cortes  witho«it  aiqr 
reference  to  tho  wishes  of  the  PoMv  on  Mar 
8,  1911. 

On  April  1,  1911,  Canalejas  resigned  the 
premiership  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
vise the  decision  in  the  caso  of  Ferrer,  the  an- 
archist philosopher  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  his  part  in  the  revolutionary  uprising  at 
Barcelona.  He  was  directed  by  the  king,  how- 
ever, to  form  a  new  ministry  and  thus  remained 
in  power. 

The  troubles  in  Morocco  in  1911  brought 
much  trouble  to  the  premier  owing  to  the 
sharp  division  of  public  opi[ii(Mi  As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  the  Eepublteans  and 
Socialists  opposed  his  pvognunme.  The  doc- 
trine of  anti-militarism  was  preached  through- 
out the  country  and  in  August.  1911,  Spain 
sufTercd  from  a.  f<n)-^  scr  ii-s  i.f  >'.i  ikes,  involv- 
ing railroads,  mines  and  industries.  Canalejas 
charged  that  the  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  An- 
archists wero  at  the  bottom  of  the  plots  to 
bring  about  trouble  and  he  again  showed  hts 
fearlessness  by  putting  down  disorder.  On  No- 
vember 12,  1912,  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  an 
anarchist  in  the  streets  of  Madrid*  For  events 
of  1012^  see  BPAin,  BUtorp. 

Canalejas  was  a  eonspieuons  figure  in  pubfte 
life  for  thirty-five  years  and  was  Mn  loin  tpdly 
one  of  the  strongest  figures  in  Spanish  political 
history  in  modern  times.  He  showed  great 
Wisdom  snd  patriotism  and  in  spite  of  iobora 
Kadiealism  was  cautious  and  moderate  in  no- 
tion. ITo  hn  l  111  !.  rtriken  economic  reforms  in 
Spain  which  promised  to  lift  tliat  country  to 
the  level  of  most  European  nations.  These  in- 
cluded the  building  of  railroads  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Industries  in  alt  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  but  of  simplo 
habits.  His  leisure  time  was  spent  with  his 
books  or  in  inwtin^  in  IWl  Just  pimions 
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to  the  outbreak  nf  tlip  Spanish- American  \\  :ir 
Le  visited  New  York  lor  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  iL-ariiing  the  opinion  of  the  American  people 
and  the  admijaiBtration  ia  regard  to  the  «!• 
toting  situatioii  in  Cuba. 

CANALS.  The  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canai  which  made  tuure  than  iUi  Utiual  prograta 
in  1<J12  was  naturally  the  most  important  event 
io  the  conatruction  o<  artilicial  waterwaya 
tbroiiglioiit  tiM  world.  Thia  will  be  fbund 
treated  elaewhere  in  the  Yeah  Book  under  ita 
own  title.  fSce  Faxama  Caisai.. )  No  other 
works  throughout  the  world  were  comparable 
with  this  project^  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
portant extenaiona  and  improveawnta  were  iik 
pror^ress.  These  are  briefly  flonioiariaed  in  tbo 
ioUowin;;  paraeraph^i: 

New  York  Babge  Canal.  Durine  1912  the 
progress  of  construction  on  the  Htm  xork  tttate 
barge  canal  system  eontinued  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  value  of  the  work  completed  was 
approximately  $54,000,000,  or  more  than  GO  per 
cent,  of  the  total  conhtruction.  So  great  was 
the  progress  that  speculation  was  aroused 
whether  the  barfe  eanal  eould  be  eoastructed 
within  the  appropriation  of  $101,000,000,  the 
sum  authorized  in  li»03  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Krie,  <  li  n;]  plain,  and  Oswego  canals,  and 
that  of  *7 ,000.000,  appropriated  in  1901)  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal. 
Up  to  October  1,  1012,  the  work  placed  under 
contract  amounted  to  $77,020,116,  and  the  work 
actually  completed  amniinteii  to  $50,t)84,3(l'J. 
Flans  were  prepared  during  the  year  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contracts  so  that  the  entire 
waterway  would  be  ready  for  navigation  by  the 
year  1915.  In  his  annual  report  for  1912  the 
State  engineer  stated  that  the  work  (  M  l  not 
be  completed  within  the  original  appropriatioiia 
and  that  further  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Aaaembl^  to  provide  for  the  oompletion  along 
the  original  Irnee. 

In  1012  a  break  of  r  i— i  Irr  il  lt  ^izc  occurred 
in  the  canal  at  Irondequnii  Creek  where  tiie 
barge  can^l  followed  the  alignment  of  the  old 
eanal,  Thia  break  interfered  with  navigation 
for  about  aix  weeks  and  required  the  eonetrue> 
tion  of  a  temporary  trough  and  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  plans  for  the  work  at  this  point. 

Cape  Cod  Canal.  During  1912  work  actively 
progressed  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Buxzards  Bay  which  involved  the 

n-t  ruction  of  8  miles  of  canal  from  shore 
liiit?  to  shore  line  or  of  13  miles  from  the  .30- 
foot  depth  contour  in  Barnstable  Bay  to  the 
same  depth  in  Buzzarda  Bay.  Thii  involved  the 
dredging  of  approach  channels  800  leet  wide  in 
the  former  bay  and  25  feet  In  width  in  the 
latter.  The  canal  ha^  a  depth  at  mean  low 
water  of  25  feet  and  the  banks  ■where  con- 
structed through  sand  will  have  a  slope  of  1  to 
3.  Tn  soft  or  exposed'  places  the  banks  are  to 
he  rip-rapped  from  6  feet  vertically  below  low- 
w;t(er  to  <)  fe<'t  above  hiirh-water.  There  was 
also  in  course  of  construction  a  3000-foot 
breakwater  to  protect  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  canal. 

During  the  year  1912  about  2.600.000  cubic 
yards  of  material  were  excavated  and  removed. 
'J'he  brciikwater  at  thf  Sandwicli  end  was  car- 
ried to  its  full  length.  3000  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Tear  was  anhetantially 
completed  with  the  exception  of  some  dressing 
of  the  slope.  During  the  year  the  placing  of 
rip-rap  on  the  linnks  \n  protect  them  from  wave 
action  of  passing  vessels  was  begun  and  was 


compktr  I  for  a  length  of  about  1  1-2  miles  at 
the  eaeteriy  end.  The  re-locating  of  the  old 
Colony  Bailroad  was  completed  and  there  was 
ba%  one  railroad  eroasi^g  on  the  canal  and  that 
waa  at  Buzsanto  Bay.  An  additional  highway 
bridge  at  Sagamore  similar  to  that  at  j£aurne 
was  liQi&hed  during  the  year  and  the  various 
changes  in  the  highways  were  adopted  by  the 
local  autboritiea  with  the  object  of  giving  a 
eontinuoue  east  and  west  highway  on  both  SHlee 
of  the  canjil.  These  new  oighways,  with  tlie 
exception  ui  one  small  piece,  were  couipUteii. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  thai 
A  greater  rate  of  progress  than  previously 
would  be  maintained  and  the  eanal  completed 
in  the  year  V.n  \. 

The  equipment  at  work  on  the  canal  and 
channels  included  4  steam  shovels  and  a  16- 
inch  suction  dredge  inland,  2  dipper  dredges 
In  Barnstable  Bay,  and  S  dipper  dredges  in 
Bti77.ard8  Bay. 

\\tLi..^.NU  L'ANAL.  Ihi!  improvement  of  this 
important  waterway  was  in  progress,  and  the 
completion  of  the  entire  project  waa  estimated 
to  cost  some  $45,000,000  and  result  in  a  snv« 
ing  of  eight  hours'  time  in  the  trip  between 
Port  Colburne  and  Fort  Dalhousie.  as  the  num* 
ber  of  locks  was  being  reduced  from  22  to  7. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  was  being  in- 
creased from  15  to  26  feet  and  to  30  feet  in 
the  lock!!.  The  canal  itself  was  being  widened 
from  150  to  200  feet. 

Canaiiax  S.\clt  Sainte  Marie  Ca.nal. 
Progress  was  made  during  the  year  on  the  mvi 
lock  for  the  short  canal  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Iluron  on  the  Canadian  side  at  8aalt 
Sainte  Marie.  This  lock  was  1715  feet  in 
length,  or  1350  feet  between  the  inner  gates, 
and  50  feet  in  width.  It  had  a  depth  of  24  1-2 
feet  as  against  18  feet  in  the  older  locks,  bat 
this  increase  would  only  be  uaefnl  after  the 
dredging  of  the  lock  channels  to  n  depth  of  21 
feet,  which  lia !  lieen  maintained.  The  new 
Canadian  lock  was  to  coat  almost  $10,000,000. 

During  the  year  1912.  22.778  ships  of  65.73C,- 
807  net  tone  register  passed  through  tlie  canals 
at  Senit  Sainte  Blarw,  of  which  number  14,* 
ni(5  of  30.947.1  n3  net  tons  used  the  United 
Stateii  canal  and  7S01  vessels  of  25,789,674  toD« 
used  the  Canadian  canal.  The  total  freight 
movement  was  72,472.070  net  tons,  of  which  32,- 
82431ft  tons  were  carried  thnwtgh  the  United 
States  canal  and  39.047,861  tons  through 
Canadian  canal.  The8«>  figures  indicate  ti>ai 
while  more  vessels  usp<l  the  American  canal, 
yet  a  larger  class  of  vessels  carrying  a  greater 
portion  of  freight  was  vaAng  ttio  OuMdlan 
canal. 

raoposKD  Gkrman  Canal.  A  commission  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  construction  of  a  can:*? 
so  as  to  render  communication  between  interior 
cities  and  some  German  port  independ«it  of 
TTnlland  reported  during  the  year.  This  project 
was  considered  of  great  commercial  importance, 
as  much  of  the  trade  of  fJermany  has  ha>l  to 
pass  tlirough  Dutch  seaports.  It  whs  proposed 
to  start  a  canal  at  Wesel  on  the  Rhine  and  ex- 
tend it  in  a  northerlv  direction  between  that 
river  and  the  Netherlands  frontier,  joininjr  the 
Ems  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  Tli  ■  i  sti- 
mated  cost  of  the  project  was  about  $55,000,000, 
and  in  addition  to  the  commercial  advantaffen  of 
the  watprw-nr  it  wonld  assist  in  reclaiming  a 
large  area  of  fen  land  through  which  it  would 
pass.  An  alternntive  proposition  was  to  stnrt 
a  canal  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  and  by  con- 
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jtrtjcting  a  charrncl  23  feet  dpep  make  it  pos- 
bible  lor  seaKoinp  ships  to  reach  that  city.  The 
oljjections  to  this  plan  were  both  the  great 
Bomber  of  roads  and  railways  to  be  crossed 
aad  tbe  Kre*t  cost  of  lis  exceation. 

Cajsauzation  or  tue  Main  Rive:b.  Since 
this  river  wa©  lirst  iiiade  iiavij^ahie  from  its 
junction  with  tlie  Rhine  and  Frankfurt  in  1886, 
vamiM  improvements  had  been  made  so  that 
if  1912  It  wms  in  rc|futar  use  for  boata  of  1500 
tons,  drawin{»  8  feet,  fnr  :i9  Hanau.  It  wns 
proposed  to  exttnd  liic  canal  from  that  city 
ID  As^haffenburK  at  an  estimuted  expense  of 
about  $7,000,000.  The  river  tradic  since  its 
canlifation  has  inereaaed  annually,  and  the 
fcarbor  facilities  at  Frankfort  were  considered 
^uite  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  demantls  of  the 
traffic.  It  was  decided  to  exteni'  t  n-  present 
basin  at  an  expense  of  about  $17,(H)0,UU0,  which 
iaehides  the  cost  of  tbe  land  required. 

At  Berlin  two  new  basins  were  to  be  added 
to  increase  the  extent  of  harbor  accommoda* 
tions. 

hsnonMEXj  or  the  Seike.  Id  1012  nothing 
bad  been  aeecnnplbibed  to  protect  Paris  from 

flood*',  which  in  previous  years  had  occasioned 
greai  damage.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the 
quays  and  facilitate  the  tlow  of  water  throuffh 
the  city  by  widening  the  narrow  partit  of  the 
river  and  deepening  it  between  buresne?  and 
Boujrival,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $7,- 
OOO.CKIO.  The  damage  of  the  previous  great 
inundation  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
$400,000  had  b«en  made  good,  but  no  advance 
vat  inad«  in  tbe  varioua  schemes  previously 
suggested  for  dredging  and  improving  the  river, 
both  in  view  of  flood  and  to  increase  its  com- 

CAHABY  ISLAITDS.  A  Spanish  posses* 
riea  made  up  of  islands  lying  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa.  Santa  Crnz  (Teneriffe)  is 
the  ^eat  of  government  and  Las  Palmaa  the 
Viidin?  11  ATca«  2808  winare  mllet}  popula- 
tion. 403.008. 

CA9CBR.  'Anoog  {&•  intervatfnf  demiop- 
ment?  of  thv  vrnr  in  cancer  iTivr-ti:j;if imi  were 
the  exporunents  of  Wassennun  and  his  col- 
lea^fues  with  the  combination  of  selenium  and 
eosu.  Working  on  the  principles  of  chemo* 
therapy  already  laid  down  ny  Ehrlfeb,  these  ob- 
wrers  ^htnined  remarkable  results  in  the  cure 
of  experi mental  tumors  of  mice.  The  problem 
wai  primarily  that  of  finding  a  substance  which 
bad  a  greater  af&nity  and  toxicity  for  para- 
■(tie  eelis  tban  for  tbe  Bornal  cells  of  tbe  nost. 
Starting  with  the  accidental  oh=crvnfion  tbnt 
salts  of  the  rare  metals  selenium  and  irliu- 
rium,  when  brought  into  contact  with  tumors, 
are  taken  up  selectively  by  the  tumor  cells, 
ttcy  set  oat  to  diseovw  iio«r  tbese  metals 
ffii^ht  be  )ntro<luced  into  tumors  in  living 
ininial*  an«l  exert  their  specific  toxic  action. 
.A  (y>m(>f«und  of  selenium  and  eosin  was  finally 
evolved  wbicb,  injected  daily  into  mice  afflicted 
with  eaneer,  caused  »  softening  of  the  tomor 
hy  the  thirf?  dny,  and  total  nh^o-ption  often 
by  the  tenth  liay.  When  tiiu  tumors  were 
large  there  occurred  g-  v(  r.  .  even  Tatal,  intoxi- 
cation, attributed  to  the  rapid  absorption  of 
tbs  prodnets  of  ^ssoe  dinntegration.  The 
animals  wftirh  recovered  were  observed  for 
montbs,  and  in  ca-'^e*  where  the  tumor  totally 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  injec- 
tions BO  reeurrence  took  place.  But  where 
tbs  tniDors  were  not  completely  dcstvoyod 


rapid  recurrence  was  the  rule,  Thew  expert* 
nients  were  jH>rformed  with  four  dilTerent  vari- 
eties of  carcinoma  and  one  of  sarcoma,  none 
of  which  is  curable  by  any  other  form  of 
treatment  yet  devlssd.  £xp«riments  with  two 
spontaneous  ttimors  in  mice  also  produced 
complete  cures.  These  experiments  riliow  that 
selenium-eosin  has  a  definite  aflinity  for  mouse- 
caacer  cells,  being  deposited  about  tbe  muclai 
and  produeing  complete  disintegration  of  tiw 
cells.  The  investigators  take  pains,  however, 
to  point  out  that  the  extreme  toxicity  of  se- 
lenium combined  with  the  harmful  eirects  of 
rapid  absorption  of  disintegrating  tumors 
makes  the  treatment  too  ba«u^£ms  to  try  upon 
human  being*.  Thry  say  that  their  work 
"  merely  establishes  an  essential  scientiHc  fact, 
namely,  that  the  existing  view  tliat  it  may  bo 
possible  to  have  chemical  substances  speciiically 
pass  out  of  the  vessels  into  a  tumor  and  de- 
stroy it,  is  untenable.  We  wish  most  particu- 
larly, in  order  to  prevent  false  hopes  and  ex- 
citement among  persons  with  tumors,  to  em- 
phatically point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  no  evidenee  that  this  sunstanee  will 
act  in  the  same  way  with  tniman  cancers 
have  not  yet  investigaU;d  iliia  question.  it 
may  well  seem  not  impossible  that  an  essen- 
tial beginniuff  has  been  made  and  a  solid  foun- 
dation established,  oxtension  of  which  along 
these  lines  maj  yield  prQgMSS  in  human 
therapy." 

While  noteworthy,  Wasserman's  experiments 
and  their  results  must  not  be  taken  as  settling 
firmly  the  parasitic  theory  of  cancerous  dis* 
ease.  The  trend  of  thougnt  based  on  all  au- 
thoritative investigation  is  away  from  cancer 
infectivity.  Other  ('(forts  along  the  same  lines 
of  investigation  were  made  by  Neuberg,  Cas- 
pari,  and  Lobe,  who  worked  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  greater  autolytic  power  of  tumor  tis- 
sue as  compared  with  normal  tissue  nuist  be 
due  either  to  a  direct  increase  of  ci  r  t  un  fer- 
ments or  to  a  defect  in  protective  elements, 
and  tried  to  produce  an  active  autolysis  in  vitro 
by  the  addition  of  colloids  of  a  number  of  the 
heavy  metals.  These  investigators  tried  to  ob- 
tain s.iUs  1  ittlier  compounds  of  heavy 
metals  iu  such  form  as  to  be  nontoxic  for  the 
host  and  yet  to  exercise  a  direct  action  on  tbe 
tumor.  They  employed  organic  chemical  com- 
pounds of  a  rather  complex  nature  (the  exact 
composition  of  which  they  refuse  to  divulge) 
of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  lead,  silver,  ar- 
senic, antimony,  vanadium,  nereury,  copper, 
rrold,  etc.  Cobalt  and  silver  won  fOUOd  tO 
yield  the  most  marked  etfects. 

The  reaction  following  intravenous  injection 
is  described  as  most  striking  and  rapid* 
Within  a  minute  aiftcrward  the  tumor  may 
become  hyperemic  and  a  condition  of  stasis  so 
extreme  may  develop  that  at  times  a  serous 
exudate  oozes  from  the  surface.  Hemorrhages 
may  occur  within  the  tumor,  which  in  twenty- 
four  hours  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating.  Pri- 
mary and  transplanted  carcinomas  of  mice,  rat 
sarcomas,  and  an  adenocarcinoma  of  a  dog  all 
yielded  readily  to  the  treatment  and  disap* 
peared  completely. 

Of  the  many  investigations  dealing  with  the 
essential  nature  of  malignant  tumors  those  of 
PeytoH  Rous,  of  New  York,  were  most  signifi- 
cant. This  investigator  proved  conclusively 
that  sarcoma  may  be  produced  by  injecting  thie 
fluid  obtained  inm  a  tnmor  alter  it  has  been 
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freed  from  every  trace  of  tumor  cells.  Thig 
result  is  iiiterprt't^Mj  as  due  to  a  living  virus 
»o  small  that  it  passes  throu>,'h  ratlier  coarse 
filters,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
■on-liviDg  snbataoea  prodneed  by  tbe  edte  in 
the  animal  body  may  be  invufvp<l.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  so  far  the  only  demonstraLiuu  Lh.tt 
a  growth  c()rrc's{>unding  in  every  characteristic 
to  a  malignant  tumor  can  be  propagated  by 
eetl'free  material,  except  possibly  toe  remark- 
able thyroid  proliferations  that  occur  epidem- 
ically iu  fish  hatclitries,  and  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  which  there  is  some  doubt. 

To  this  evidence  in  favor  of  the  infective 
theory  of  the  causation  of  cancer  may  be  added 
that  derived  from  the  etudy  of  plant  tumors 
by  Erwin  F.  Smith,  of  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry in  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agrieultore.  Smith  is  ooaviaced  that  the  dis- 
eaae  of  plants  known  as  crown-gall  is  in  real- 
ity a  plant  cancer.  The  {growth  is  cellular 
and  infiltrative  in  character;  it  sends  out  long 
atranda  of  new  tiaaua  in  the  course  of  which 
■ecomdaty  growths  may  develop  having  the 
same  structure  as  the  parent  growth,  so  that 
when  ttii  primary  growth  is  in  the  stem  sec- 
ondary growths  in  the  leaf  do  not  have  tbe 
structure  of  the  leaf  but  of  the  stem.  These 
growtiia  differ  from  animal  cancer  in  that  dis- 
eontinuoua  metastasis  does  not  seem  to  occur, 
metastatic  growths  being  connected  wi;h  the 
primary  growth  by  strands  of  new  tissue,  but 
Smith  points  out  that  ainoa  plants  lack  a  rapid 
circulation  discontinuous  metastasis  can  hardly 
be  expected.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  defi- 
nite bacterium  (Bacterium  tumefacirnsj,  dis- 
covered by  Smith,  which  occurs  in  the  cells  of 
the  growths  and  produces  typical  crown-galls 
whan  imoGuiated  into  certain  plants.  Smith 
believes  that  this  bacterium  stimulates  the 
cells  to  rapid  and  indefinite  proliferation,  and 
that  the  facts  discovered  in  r^ard  to  crown- 
nJl  or  plant  cancer  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
Suaian  eaneer.  A  aiaiUr  growth  in  the  aagar 
beet  shows  a  similar  analogy  in  strttcture  and 
development  to  human  and  animal  Ciiiuer. 

If  the  view  advanced  by  Smith  is  accepted, 
to  him  will  belong  tho  ncdit  of  having  dis- 
eovered  the  pieeiaa  «•»••  of  *  eanearoiiu 
growth;  but  on  aoeoont  of  the  abttnaee  of  com* 
plete  analogy  between  the  structure  of  pl.ints 
and  that  uf  animals,  the  question  whether 
orown-gall  is  a  cancer  or  not  in  the  ordinary 
acnte  of  tho  word  must  for  tbe  preaent  remain 
unsettled.  See  JMbMnt  tl9  and  tS5,  Durean 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  Statea  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Tbe  eketTO^tberapeutte  treatment  of  cancer 

has  received  a  now  impetus  within  the  past 
year  in  consequence  of  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  de  Keating-Hart,  of  Paris,  and  of  liis  dem- 
onstration at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital  of  the  two  metboda  evolved  by  him, 
viz.,  fulguration  and  thermo-radiotherapy.  Dr. 
Bainbridge,  who  &3  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  scientific  research  of  the  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital  has  tested  many  proposed  surgical 
and  non-iurgieal  methods  of  treating  cancer, 
is  now  giving  a  thorough  test  t"  h<;fh  of  the 
de  Keating-ilart  methods.  In  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  American  Electro-therapeutic  Associa- 
tion in  September,  Bainbridge  j»ve  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  this  worlc,  staUng  that  while 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  make  definite  predictions 
concerning  tbe  value  of  the  methods  there  is 


enough  of  good  in  them  to  warrant  the  car^fnl 
test  to  which  they  are  being  subjected  by  him 
and  hia  etaff. 

PULGUBATIOir  (DE  KeaTI?»C  TTakt)  .  TTiis 
consists  in  the  application,  from  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus,  of  long  sparks  (ten  to 
twelve  centimeters)  of  a  unipolar  conreot,  of 
high  frequency,  high  tension,  and  r^tively 
low  amperage.  After  as  th  nnu^h  surgical  re- 
moval as  possible  of  the  macroscopic  evidences 
of  cancer  the  wound  is  **  bombarded  "  with  the 
fulguration  sparks.  The  application  i«  made 
by  means  of  a  special  eteetrode,  in  the  form  of 
a  sound,  consisting  of  a  smooth,  metallic  man- 
drel, or  obturator,  which  works  snugly  within 
an  insulated  tube  of  hard  rubber.  By  means 
of  bellows  a  current  of  earlMn  dio&id,  or  eter- 
ilised  cooled  air,  is  driven  throogh  the  robber 
tube,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  prevent  a 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  air 
within  the  electrode  and  to  remove  coagulable 
liquida  from  the  immediate  field  of  contact. 
Tbe  length  of  the  ipark  is  controlled  by  tbe 
withdrawal  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
metallic  obturator.  The  electrode  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  during  the  fulguration  proc- 
ess in  order  to  prevent  bumiog  at  any  given 
point.  The  dosage,  or  dnration  of  applica- 
tion of  the  sparks  upon  a  given  point,  mav 
be  generally  stated  as  "  ten  minutes  of  fulgu- 
ration for  an  area  of  ten  square  centimeters." 
From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  the  de  Keating- 
Hart  fulguration  la  dbtlnctly  not  a  dcstnietive 
method.  In  this  regard  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  fio-called  "  destructive  ful> 
guration,"  "  high-frequency  cauterization," 
"  high-freqneney  desiccation/'  and  other  metii- 
odsln  which  short  sparks  of  a  bipolar  enrcent 

>^f  'ligh  frt '|uency,  low  tension,  siul  fdntivdy 
high  amperage  are  employed. 

The  theory  i;pon  whidi  the  de  KeaUng.&rl 

fulguration  tuetliod  lum  l^en  developed  is  that 
"  the  unipolar  long  spark  of  high  frequency  and 
high  tentioH  aci«  not  upon  the  neuplasm  but 
upon  the  wil  on  which  the  nwplatm  ha*  devel- 
oped.** In  other  worda»  it  is  "in  no  sense  a 
destroyer  of  tissue  but  »  modifier  of  tropJiie 
nerve  centres." 

l^mio-iADiofncnufT  is  based  upon  tbe 

premigo  that,  "other  conditions  being  e^ual, 
the  radioscnsitiveness  of  tissues  depends  up<.u 
their  temperature*"  It  consists,  tlierefore.  in 
the  application  of  X-rays  immediately  after  or 
coincidentally  with  the  warming  of  the  tissues 
by  fulgiiration  or  other  means.  Hi^it  i<5  nsiinlly 
applied,  according  to  the  nututi;  and  luijaUuu 
of  the  tumor,  (I)  by  the  inj»^tion  into  tbe 
neoplasm  (sarcoma)  of  hot  physiological  salt 
solution;  <2)  by  irrigatiooa  with  warm  Unldi 
(in  cancer  of  rectum,  vnrrinn,  BtoiriMch);  (3) 
by  passing  a  iiigh-f rcquiucy  current  tlirough 
needles  thrust  into  the  skin  or  through  a  flat 
electrode  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor 
(in  tumora  of  woody  consistent).  In  order 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  X-ray  dermatitis  in 
the  treatment  of  deep-seated  tumors,  the  sur- 
face over  the  tumor  is  cooled  by  means  of 
cracked  ice  wrapped  in  cotton,  or  by  blowing 
air  upon  tbe  surface  which  is  Arst  dampened. 

Wlioreas  it  is  claimed  by  de  Keating-Hart 
that  cancer  may  be  cured  and  recurrence  pre- 
vented by  fulguration,  thermo-radiotherapy  is 
employed   solely   as   a   pallintivp  miasure. 

CAPE  COD  CAHAI*.    See  Ca.nai.s. 
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CAFE  CO&OMT*  See  CAfS  or  UOOD  Hora  his  best  known  works  are:  Farm  Ballads;  farm 
Pbovi.nce.  Legends;     Farm     Festivals;     Young  Fotki^ 

CAPE  OF  QOOD  HOPE  FB^VINCE.  One  Rhymes;  City  Ballads;  City  Legends;  City  Fes- 
of  the  four  original  proviDcee  of  the  Union  of  tivalg;  8<mff»  of  Two  Centuries;  Poems  for 
Sooth  Africa  (ne  Soots  AraiCA,  Union  op).  Yotmg  Ameneang;  A  Thoutand  Thoughts;  Cor- 
Capetown,  the  capital,  had,  acconling  to  the  rect  Affinities,  and  Ghosts,  or  Drrnmitf 
^aam  oi  r.Ul,  with  suburbs,  1U1,579  (  85,442  CARNEOIE,  Akdbew.  Soe  (Juts  aud  B& 
white*) ;    Capetow  n   municipality    had   67,159  Qi  ksts. 

(Hjm  wbitee).    Kimlierley  and  Beaoonsfleld,     CASNSGI£    f  OUITJDAXXOS.    Bee  Vn- 
44,43S   (17»S07   whites):   Kimberlcy  mtiniei-  Vxbbribs  and  Colleges. 

palitr,  29J585  ( 13,5ns );  Bcaeonsficld  munici-  CABNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOL- 
pality.  14,294  (3404)  ;  Kenilworth,  014.  Port  OOY.  An  institution  for  higher  technical 
Elizabeth,  30,688;  with  suburbs,  37,063  (20,-  education  in  Pitteburgh,  Pa.,  founded  by  An* 
007  whites).  East  London,  20^867;  with  sub-  drew  Carnerrie  in  1900.  Until  I'l  >  it  was 
arts,  24,606  (14,890  whites).  Orahamatown,  known  as  tha  "Carnegie  Technit.il  Sciiools." 
13,830;  Paarl,  11,018;  Simonstown,  4751;  Vry-  ju  that  year  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
burg,  2461  ;  Mafeking,  2296.  Of  the  total  pop-  present  title.  The  enrollment  for  1912-13  was 
uUtion,  Europeans  form  about  one-qunrtcr  and  2700  students  from  37  SUtea  and  21  foreign 
the  colored^  races  threeniuarters;  one-flfth  of  countries.  The  instittite  consists  of  four  sepa- 
the  population  ft  urban..  For  area,  population,  rate  sehooKs,  each  with  its  own  faculty,  build- 
production,  and  trade,  eeo  SouTU  Akkra,  jng,  and  student  hodv.  These  are  the  School 
Vsios  OF.  Of  the  total  population,  1,735,491  of  Applied  Science,  School  of  Applied  Design, 
i859,716  males)  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  School  of  Applied  Indttstrieo,  and  the  Margaret 
Protestants  outnumbered  those  of  other  sects,  Morrison  Carnegie  School  for  Women.  In  con- 
sad  Cathollea,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews  fol-  ncction  with  tlie  institute  is  operated  Camp 
lowed  in  the  order  named;   over  one  million  Carnegie,  which  is  situated  near  Pitts- 

were  classed  as  of  no  religion.  The  amount  burgh  on  the  Allegheny  JEUver.  This  ia  a  730- 
of  public  revenue  for  the  eleven  montlis  ending  „cro  engineering  camp  where  atudenta  in  oer- 
Uaj  30,  1910,  was  £7,747,832;  the  expenditure,  tain  courses  aro  stationed  for  their  field  work. 
I7,61i;e98;  enstoms  rerenoe,  £1,248,322;  public  ij^q  endowment  of  the  institute,  contributed 
debt  outstanding  May  30,  1910,  £48.240  891.  wholly  bv  Mr.  (  irnegie,  amounts  to  $7,000,000, 
Adnnnistrator  (1912),  Sir  N.  F.  de  Waal.  ^Dd  about  $4,000,1)00  has  been  spent  for  build- 
CAPE  VEBDE  ISLANDS.  A  Portuguese  i„g  ^nd  equij.ment.  Director,  Arthur  Arton 
colony  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  having  a  Hamerschlag,  Sc.  D.,  I.L.  D. 

^  •J^PP*'**:      CABNEOIE  INSTITUTION   OF  WASH- 
t,on J 1909)  of  147.^4.    Fiaia  (SKo  Ifhiago)  jngtON.     InfesUgations    were    carried  on 

"(lii"&NSTBUCTION.    See  Railways.      iiiL^A'^tto^^l^^^  if^t?f?«it?/ 

CABBY,  AAA  Bacq«.  An  American  soldier,  f^T      r  *T7    n    •      n     °   *  " 
j'laT  St  A%tkt^    V  *_  ^nm  J  ':^"ded.     During  llie  vcar  many  spe- 

.y.^W'  Cnnn  iT^^  V^T  ^.Aui^^  become ' associated  with 

am  county.  Conn     ,n   18^..   nni  graduated  ^^^^^  departments  for  limited  periods  of 

r  .m  the  I  n.tM  States  M.liuuy  Academy  in  J^j^  Specialists  were  *connec-ted 

nsS.    In  the  same  vear  lie  was  appointed  sec-  „t*tt  -tiTT^j  mta   i      j-  ^ 

ond  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Infantry.'   At  the  be-  7^},u^,,,^^T^^..1:uf  ^^  JL„\t^/  ^"'^^ 
rinning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  fi„t' the  executive  wmmittee. 
Lutenlnt  in  the  13th  Infantry  and  in  the      ^^^'T^'P'^^       Botamcal  Reseatoh,  The 
ume  vear  was  appointed  to  b^  captain.    He  ^^"['^       this  department  centres  in  the  Desert 
wu^  promoted  to  Ix-  major  and  pavma.<*tor   in   ^J^f  T?,'       'i**^?;.,^''^**'  ""^  ^''^ 
Iv;:.  lieut^nant-colunel  and  deputy "  paymaster  extended  through  1912  to  include  certain  parts  . 
in  1»05,  colunel  and  assistant  paymaster-gen-  °'  V'®  Africa.    In  the  early 

eral  in  1898  and  brig»dier*Mn«nil  and  pay-  winter  of  191l-12  Dr.  Cannon  carried  on  inves- 
aujter  general  in  1800.  In  «M  same  year  he  tigations  in  the  deserts  of  Algeria,  and  during 
rei.n  ]  l.v  operation  of  law.  In  1S02  lie  winter  oi  1911-12  Director  MacDouj-all  in 
WIS  brevcttt'd  major  for  gallantry  and  merit-  Libyan  desert.  Studies  were  continued  at 
orioas  services  in  the  campaign  against  the  Desert  Laboratory,  at  the  Carmel  Lahora- 
Isdttna  in  New  Ma&ioo.  He  reoeived  a  l»evet  ^«  Carmel  coast,  at  the  Saltou  Sea, 

for  lievtenaatHwIonel  for  services  against  the  **  varioua  substations,  where  observations 
Xavajo  Indians  in  1866.  He  was  th<5  author  were  made  on  the  phenomena  presented  by 
of  Legislatim  History  of  the  Pay  Department  plants  under  varying  conditions.  Tiie  dcsic- 
»/  the  t  utted  States  Army.         "  cation  of  H  i'  Salton  Sea,  now  under  ohserva- 

GABBY  ACZi  See  Ibuqaxxon,  and  Lakj>S,  tiou,  prcbcuts  many  instructive  conditions 
Pnue.  which  are  being  carefully  studied  in  their  eli* 

CARIN^THIA.  8m  JanratA-UVKIUMr,  Area  iQAtiC,  biological,  and  physical  aspects.  One 
end  f'opuiatton.  ot  the  most   important   invest ipit ions  under- 

CABLETON,  Will.  An  American  poet,  died  taken  during  tlie  year  was  that  of  a  compre- 
I>e«uber  18,  1012.  0e  was  born  in  Hudson,  bensive  study  of  the  cactus  planU.  In  this 
Middsan  in  1846  and  gradaated  from  Hflls-  study  Professor  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the 
dile  Colle-re  in  1869,  For  several  years  nftcr  New  York  Botanical  Carden,  and  Dr.  J.  N. 
leaving  college  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work  Rose,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  cf><»per- 
in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York.  ated. 

J^etrly  his  whole  life  was  given  up  to  the  Depabtment  or  Expeximsntal  EVOLUTION, 
vriting  of  poetry,  chiefly  in  the  ballad  form  The  advaaeea  made  by  this  department  during 

Md  his  wTitings  met  with  :i  larg?»  sale.  He  the  year  were  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  .study 
v«s  known  as  a  wjiti  r  and  lecturer.  For  in  cytology,  in  the  chemistry  of  pigmentation, 
*vpr.Tl  years  prior  to  his  death  li<«  was  editor  in  the  factors  of  mutation,  and  in  tlie  jirohlems 
(ii  Etcrjfwhere,  a  monthly  magaune.  Among  of  human  bereditjr.    Tlieae  studies  were  car* 
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riM  on  by  the  Hid  uf  expcrimeuts  with  plants 
And  aninuils  and  by  tlM  aid  ol  data  concerning 
human  traits  and  their  transmission  through 
Micce!*sive  general  ions.  The  director  of  the  in- 
Htitution,  i)r.  VVuodward,  gave  much  of 
time  to  studies  in  human  heredity.  In  this 
lia  miMl»  use  of  hia  eonneetion  with  the  Eu- 
genics Record  Office,  whose  wwk  was  liberally 
hiipport.  liy  Mi'b.  E.  H.  Harriman  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Kwkeft'lltr. 

Cbpabtmem  uf  EcoNoixics  Ajrn  Booioiumit. 
The  worlc  of  this  de{Nirtment  has  now  reached 
such  a  stage  of  advsnoement  that  the  time  uf 

its  coiupIetiDti  dt'ju'nds  ni.iinly  on  the  amount 
of  leisure  the  cuUaborators  may  obtain  fur 
consecutive  attention  to  tlieir  several  contribu* 
tions  to  the  Economic  Bi»tory  of  the  Omted 
Statm. 

Gkoi'jiy.sical  Labohatoby.  This  department 
issued  during  the  year  tweutjr-six  publications. 
Two  of  the  most  notable  of  these  were  High 
Temperature  Gas  Thermometry  and  The  Meth- 
ods of  Petrographic- M  icroscopic  Research. 
Among  the  more  interebtinj,'  of  tlie  investiga- 
tions of  the  laboratory  arc  those  of  the  physics 
and  chemistry  of  active  volcanoes,  which  were 
carrie<l  on  during  the  summer  of  1912.  Mem- 
bers of  the  slaty  descended  into  the  crater  of 
Kilauea  and  collected  considerable  quantities 
of  gas  as  it  emerged  from  the  lii^uid  lavas  of 
the  crater. 

Depabtmext  of  Historical  Reseabcb.  This 
department  is  chiefly  conctTiied  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  publications,  and  the  ino^t  important 
issued  during  the  vear  waa  the  Uuida  io  the 
Uonuteript  Material  iMating  1o  American 
History  in  Gcnnan  }?tutc  Archives,  prepared 
by  Professor  Marion  D.  Learned.  Two  other 
volumes,  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American 
Hittorjff  to  1878,  •»  the  Fublic  Record  Ogioe 
of  Great  Britain  and  Onide  to  the  Matenale 
for  the  History  of  thr  fnital  States  in  the  Prin- 
cipal Archives  of  Mexico  wete  in  prc^  at  the  end 
of  the  yeer.  Progress  M'as  made  on  materials 
for  American  history  in  the  archives  of  Paris. 
Search  was  also  made  in  several  other  Enro« 
pean  cities  for  sources  of  American  history. 
Tlie  work  of  editing  the  series  of  Letters  of 
Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year»  aa  was  labor  on  the 
compilation  of  European  Treatiee  Eating  a 
Bearing  on  United  States  History. 

Department  of  Marine  nioLoov.  Investi- 
gations were  carried  on  chirtly  by  the  vessel 
Anion  Dokm  in  the  Gulf  and  West  Indian  re> 
gion.  During  February  and  March,  1912,  a 
temporary  laboratory  was  efitablished  at  Mon- 
ttgo  Hay,  .laniaica,  where  imjiortant  researches 
■were  conducted.  In  May  the  director  and  tliree 
collaborators  visited  the  Bahamas,  making  a 
successful  eraise  of  517  miles  with  the  Anton 
Dohrn.  Many  papers  of  intf^rest  and  value 
vere  issued  from  this  department  during  the 
year. 

DtafABXtajn  or  liBBiniAN  Abtbom  gtbt.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  in  this  department 

to  -tndio  of  stellar  motion,  for  which  the 
e\teii-ive  data  accumulated  by  the  department 
are  furnishing  evidence.  Special  attention  was 
also  given  to  the  reduction  of  meridian  obser- 
vations made  in  1011  in  S8o  Luis,  Argentina. 

XriKiTioN  Laboratory.  Many  interest  ini; 
studies  were  carried  on  by  this  laiwratory  dur- 
ing the  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting;  of 
these  wai  that  of  the  metabolism  of  a  subject 


wlio  underwent  a  prolonged  faat  exteaffii^  to 

thirty-one  days,  without  food,  and  who  drsnk 
only  distilled  water  during  that  period.  An- 
other noteworthy  investigation  was  that  of 
metabolism  during  severe  muscular  work. 
Many  important  papers  were  published  in  the 
journals  of  the  laboratory  during  1912. 

DU*AKTME.\T     OF     l^EailKbTKlAL  MAGXtTISU. 

Satisfactory  pro>?ress  was' made  by  this  depart- 
ment during  the  year  in  its  magnetic  survey  of 
the  globe.  By  means  of  the  non-magnetic  ship 
Carnegie  it  is  now  cnsier  to  make  a  maj^Tiotic 
survey  of  tlie  ocean  areas  than  of  tlie  land 
areas.  On  February  3,  1912,  the  ("(jr/in;- 
reached  Manila  after  a  circuit  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  From  Manila  she  proceeded  to  Suvs, 
thence  to  Tahiti,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1012  was  en  route  to  Coronel,  While.  Unex- 
pectedly large  errors  were  found  in  the  bi?t 
magnetic  charts  ol  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  PaciBc  Ocean.  Observations 
by  this  department  were  carried  on  simultane- 
ously on  land  areas  embracing  portion.s  of  five 
continents  in  about  twenty  dilTereni  countries. 
Many  noteworthy  series  of  transcontinental 
Stations  have  been  completed.  The  first  vol-  j 
ume  of  researches  of  the  department,  giving 
the  results  of  land  observations  from  the  time  ' 
of  its  establishment  in  l!t05  to  tlie  end  of  the 
year  1910,  was  in  press  at  the  end  of  the  y^. 
The  final  computations  of  the  ocean  obeem- 
tione  made  during  the  various  cruises  of  the 
Galilee  and  tiie  Carnegie  were  well  advanced 
for  a  second  volume  during  the  year.  Many 
improvements  in  instrumental  appliances  were 
made  in  response  to  needs  and  su^restions  aris* 
inp  from  the  cxten«ive  experience  of  the  de- 
jiartment  on  land  and  sea.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  tlieae  new  appliances  i»  that  called 
an  "earth  inductor, "  which  permits  the  meas- 
urement of  the  dip  of  the  magnetie  needle  with 
decreased  labor. 

SoLAB  OiusEMVATOBT.  Effective  progress  was 
iiiade  during  the  year  in  many  branches  of 
solar  and  stellar  research.  Toe  new  tower 
telescope  was  completed  and  important  auxil- 
iary apparatus  has  l)een  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  iMI-inch  reilector.  Thitt  15U-foot 
tower  telescope  with  its  spectrograph  and  spee- 
troheliograph  was  tested  and  found  to  be  quite 
np  to  expectations.  Two  research  assoeiates. 
Professor  Kapteyn,  of  CrOningcn,  and  Profes.^nr 
Stormer,  of  Christiania,  took  part  in  the  work 
of  the  ol)!servatory  during  the  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  eiqienditures  of  the  institution 
in  1018  was  f  1,147.937.  The  total  receipts 
amounted  to  ?1.240.:i08.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
biranl  of  trustees  held  on  December  13,  1912, 
appropriations  amounting  to  $1,318,773  were 
authorised  for  1913.  liie  |»asident  of  the  in> 
stitution  fs  Robert  S.  Woodward.  The  chair-  ' 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  .Tolin  S. 
linpR.  the  vice-president  is  Elihu  Koot.  and  tiic 
secretary  Cle\i  Iji.'!   II-  l>(n]::i;. 

CASNEQIE  P£AC£  £tfDOWlC£VT.  {See 
PRACE  ETtnowWENT,  CABNBBn. 

CABTTIOLA.   Sse  AVVTBU'-HUXaaBT,  AfW» 

and  I'vfjiilation. 

CABOLINE  ISI.ANDS.  A  Uerman  posses- 
sion lyinsf  north  of  New  Guinea  and  forming 
part  of  the  German  New  Guinea  Protectorate. 
.Area  (Caroline,  Pelew,  and  Marianne  or  ]..%- 
drone  islands,  excepting  Guam),  about  600 
square  miles:  population,  about  56,000.  Capi- 
tals»  Ponap6  and  Yap.  Imports  (1910),  £111  ^ 
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750:  exports,  £502,100;  revenue  (1912,  with  in  nilivc  sirvice  in  the  West.  He  opMMd  A 
liew  Guioeft),  i7S»000{  expenditure,  £138/XM).  wagon  route  to  Montaoa  throuigdi  Wjrraiiiw  In 
CABBBL^  Auacis.  A  Freneh  ehemlet,  ISM,  eomnumded  the  Rodcy  MouBtftlii  Die- 
awarded  in  1912  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine.  trict>  planned  and  built  Fort  Phil  Kearney, 
lie  txirn  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1873  and  was  was  in  active  service  with  tiie  Sioux  Indiujis 
educated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Lyons,  receiving  and  was  wounde<i  in  a  skirmish  with  them, 
the  degree  of  il.  L.  in  1800  and  B.  S.  in  1801.  Ue  retired  from  active  service  in  1870  on  ac- 
Hie  medical  degree  be  did  not  receive  until  1900.  eoont  of  disability.  In  1879  ha  was  gnated 
F>  r  some  yearn  after  hia  {graduation  lie  waH  accM-ns  by  Great  Britain  and  France  tO  all  af» 
lunnected  willi  the  L'niversity  of  iliinois  and  L-liives  ]»  rtuitiin;;  to  the  American  revolutionary 
while  there  puhlinhed  a  uionopraph  on  cancer-  ^ar  arui  he  .nurveyed  and  mapped  the  inij>or- 
ous  goitre.  Tbia  was  a  careful  study  of  an  tant  battlefields.  In  1880  be  made  a  treaty 
alTeenon  hitherto  eonsidered  rare,  but  snows  by  with  the  Flathead  Indiana  In  MontsAa  and 
his  investigations  to  be  relatively  freiitient.  He  moved  them  to  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
came  to  the  United  Slates  and  worked  at  the  In  1890  he  took  a  detailed  census  of  the  "Six 
Hull  phyHioloeicai  labtiratory  of  the  L'niversity  Nations"  of  New  York,  and  the  "Cherokeen  " 
of  Chicago.  In  the  latter  half  of  1905  two  of  North  Carolina.  Uo  wrote  Russia  as  a 
papers,  written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  C.  6.  JiaiUm;  Ameriean  ClatBies;  Land  of  Massacre 
Guthrie,  attracted  wide  attention  from  those  and  Indian  Operationg  on  the  Plains,  J866-1S90; 
who  were  watching  for  new  lines  of  investifia-  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution;  BattUt 
tion  in  incil Iriiie.  Tlie  firnt  of  tlte-^e  wa*^  en-  Maps  and  Chnrtu  of  the  .lwrnVa»  Retx>lutionf 
titled  Anai<tumosi9  and  the  Transplantation  of  The  Six  yiatiuns;  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriot' 
Bhod  Vessels,  and  lVWMqplai»tet*<M»  o/  Vetea  ism;  Washington,  the  Soldier,  and  Lafayette 
cad  (hgeMt.  These  papers  opened  up  a  new  and  American  Independence,  He  edited  Kev. 
Held  of  research,  and  they  were  followed  in  S.  F.  Smith's  poems  of  Borne  and  Country.  He 
1W6  by  a  paper  on  Amputation  of  the  Thiifh  contributed  many  articles  nn  eiiiicatintial  and 
and  its  Replantation  by  the  same  men.  This  historical  subjects  to  magazines,  and  delivered 
paper  showed  the  pouibility  of  having  tiia  mnif  nddnsseo  on  these  snbjeets. 
warn  series  of  structures  in  tlia  1^  grow  to- 


He  showed  in  an  article  entitled  The 
BiientnuuplenMitm  of  Blood  VeseeU  Pre 


.Assembly 

Canadian  Provinces  as  a  ineniber  for  Lenox. 
When  tho  confederation  came  about  in  18ti7  he 


Hrred  .n  (old  Storapr.  published  in  190^  that  ^  „^.^be^        parliamWlt  from  thO 

.  wa.  p<>sMble  to  preserve  portions  of  veins  ,                       time  ho  WaS  ft  Tory,  In 

and  arteries  m  such  condition  by  cold  storage  accordance  with  the  tradltkms  of  his  family, 

^li'T'i  iu^^  *'*?if^               "^V  but  when  Sir  John  l^IcDonald  fell  i.,t->  tmnlde 

fa  ttan  and  that  they  could  te  gwted  on  to  account  of  the  Pacific  RaiU>av  scandal, 

trtene.,  or  veins  m.ccessfu  y.    Jn  19()8  he  pub-  e,,rtwright  threw  itt  hls  lot  With  the  Refom 

w-.-^  description  of  the  8ucces8fu    trans-  ^  imgja  ^  a.de  minister  of  llnancn 

,.«tation  of  k.dijeyH  from  one  animal  to  an-  f   ^               f      ^  ^  Alwtander  McKenaie. 

^^U"'/     "  Five  vears  later  Sir  John  McDonald  was  a-rnin 

^  ."^                                            .^^'^^^'^.P-  in  power  and  Cartwri^d.t  lost  both  his  portfolio 

^n'".^^^?'  1                        an.l  repair-  ^       parliament.    At  a  bye-election, 

blood  vessels.    In  the    alt^-r  year  he  pub-  ^  ^  rotumt^  to  the  l^USC  as  a 

h*hed  a  paper  entitled  Cultuatun,       I  ,tru  of  ^^^^/f„  Cmtr»\  Httrmi.   He  was  In  and  ont 

rA«ro.d.    Tbia    waa    a    demonstration    of    the  p„rii„,„,„t  throu-h  the  Ion-  eelipne  of  the 

powth  of  the  cella  of  the  Tanous  organs  when  ■                     ^             r  .    '  .  .  . 


J                           .  ...  ,.     .      ,  Liberal   tiartv   and   he  never  slackened   in  tlio 

ra«d  upon  proper  nutritive  media  in  glass  or  ^.^  campaign  against  protection.  When 

ut!l/':r''-    ^                 rT*"'''          /  tbe  Liberala  were  succ^ful  after  ten  years  of 

ht«d  to  the  preservation  of  life  in  cold  storage  Cartwrlght,  after  the  abdication  of  Mr. 

Be  deinonstrated  that  portioiis  of  the  heart  of  p,^^     ^^^^^                              i„  JAWral 


*inn-bkirMled  animals  might  be  stimulated  into 


,         ,        ..                ii_    J           *  partv.    He  was  given  the  j)<)rtfolio  of  trade  and 

•rtirity  fcr  a  long  Ume  after. the  death  of  the  ^^^^^^^^       the  neu   cabinet,  formed  bv  Sir 

«.nul  If  kept  under  conditions  in  which  ex-  Laurier,  and   in   that   capacity"  was 

:v,,t..l  mntyr.ftl  was  remo%;ed  and  more  nutri-  ,^  TespondWo  for  the  fiscal  policy  of  Can- 

C*  '"^'^r^'  ^r^r  IT*^'  .The   publication    of  ^^^^  ^-^^                   t,,^                 his  pa^y 

I.W  ref«ults  attracted  wide  attention.  .,„ii„  ;«  a^nt^mh^r    loii  « 

OLBEDVarON,  Hesbt  Beebee.   An  Ameri-  P<*"*      September,  1011. 

tn  soldier,  died  October  26.  1012.   He  was  OATHOUC  UWIVEBSTTY  OF 

korn  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1824,  and  grad-  AMERICA.  An  institution  of  hi-ber  learning 

toted  from  Yale  College  in  1845.    He  studied  nt  Washington.  1).  ('..  under  the  auspices  of 

Imt  at  the  Yale  Law  School  and  practiced  un-  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1889. 

til  1961.   He  bad  taken  great  interest  in  mill-  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  aev- 

urv  affairs  and  from  1857  to  1861  he  waa  eral  departments  of  the  university  in  the  an- 

•djiitant-general  of  Ohio.    In  Mav.  ISOI,  he  was  tumn  of  1912  was  about  500.     The  member* 

apeointed  colonel  of   the   18th   United  States  of  the  fiuulty  luinibered  06.     There  were  no 

Istaatry  sod  in  the  following  year  wan  made  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 

Wifadier-iEvneral  of  volunteers.   He  waa  com-  year.    A  chair  of  Old  Testament  was  founded 

■aader  of  the  District  of  Indiana  and  organ-  with  a  gift  of  980,000.  presented  by  Mr.  James 

ii«l  and  sent  to  the  front  120,000  volunteers  J.   Ryan,  of  Philadelphia.     Five  scholarships. 

tnm  that  State.    It  was  largely  through  his  amounting  to  $25,000.  were  founded  by  Dr.  Max 

disloyal  "Sons  of' liberty "  P""!    to    combat    socialism.  The 


tliat   the   disloyal  "Sons  of'IiMierfy"  Pam    to    combat    socialism.     The  pnninrtive 
Wc  I  ipustid    After  tho  war  he  was  en^ged  funds  of  the  university  amount  to  $1,300,000 
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and  the  inoome  to  about  $108,000.  Th«  toI>  vania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and 
umea  in  the  library  numbered  80,000.   Reetor,  Kansas.    A  amall  qmintity  also  cooms  fno 

Thomas  J.  Slnhin  C^nrL'ta   anj  Texas.     New  York  and  Pmnt* 

CATSKILL    AQUEDUCT   AND    WAXES  van  in  produced  429,832  b;irrcU. 
glTPPLY.  Aquedcct.s.  PuzzoUq  cement  is  prtnluced  in 

CAUSEWAY.   Bee  BaipoKS.  Kew  York,  Ohio,  and  Pefln^lvania. 

OAVAKBT.  See  MfUTAir  Phwmbm.        were  only  four  nlanti  prodwsin-'  lids 

CAYEN-N-E.    See  Ynr.scn  CriAxx.  in  1011. 

CAYMAN  ISLANI^.  A  Britisli  posses-  PoBTLAND  Cesient.  The  use  of  Portitnd 
elon,  administratively  attached  to  Juniaica  but  cement  as  a  building  material  has  groirn  so 

governed  locally  by  a  commissioner  (1012,  O.  rapidly  in  recent  yean  that  its  effect  ea  the 
L  8.  Hirst)  witb  headquarters  at  Georgetown,  bttildfng  stone  and  clay  product  industriei  wis 
Th  rec  islands  constitute  the  dependency:  ^''u'innin^  to  be  felt,  una  in  certain  lines  t?U" 
Grand  Cayman  (about  93  sq.  miles;  popula-  competition,  it  was  thought,  would  become 
tiun,  1911  census,  4128),  Little  Cayman  (4%  even  greater  in  the  future.  The  following 
84.  miles,  136  inhabitants),  and  Cayman  Bran  table,  oompUed  by  Edwin  C.  Edcel,  an  author- 
(15%  s^.  miles.  1300  inhabitants).  I^irtle  ity  on  bunding  atones  and  clays,  indieales  the 
hunting  is  the  chinf  ncnipntion  of  thti'  natives;  production  of  these  nateriala  in  the  deesde 
an  average  of  5000  yearly  ure  exported  after  1900-1010. 

bt-iiig  fattenetl.     Cocounuts.  cattle  and  pOnieBf    _, 

*"L15j*Jr^i*  "i*"  "P****"**  Clay  Portland 

CELLS.   8ae  BotakT}  Bioloot.  Tear  Stone         products  cement 

CELTIC   ZBILOIOOY.    8m    PsmOLoaT,  woo   ^il-"' s«! 

lUnrtPRv  1901   M.071,7<j8         110.211,587  12.5J2,3S') 

V;i;^«»TTwi     m        ^  .  ,  .  x        ,  X   1*«2   f;0,494,733         122.1<i9.53l  20MV>'.i 

CEMENT.   The   total  quantity  of  cement  1903   ca.6s>0.026       i3i.o«ji;.4^l       27,713, Jis 

J reduced  in  the  United  States  in  1911  was  if"?   ti-SS!-'!?      Hi-^H-?!!       ?3,S5§  ns 

B,M7,958  barrels^  valued  at  #6(1.706,186.  This  l^-;.:;;:                    149.69U||       .3.4.. j«- 

ineludea    Portland,   natnrnl,    nnd    ptirzolan   ce-  1907   77.125.025        158,942.369  &3.dS2.S&i 

ment    Tiie  productiou  in  1910  was  77.785,141    H'SIMJJ       Hl'ill'lH  li'^I'SS 

barrels   valued  at  $68  752  002   showing  an  in-  US::"::    J|:?{?:}JJ       Jlj-j&jS  glStS 

crease  for  1011  of  1,762,817  barrels  and  a  de-  .  !  !  . 

crease  of  $8,046,906  in  Tattte.   The  increase  in 

quantity  was  the  smallest  recorded  in  thirteen  This  indicates  that  while   the  total  ston* 

years,  and  the  fact  that  the  total  valut<  .sl)inv,»d  output  was  doubled  in  the  period  and  the  cUy 

an   actual   tlofrcast"    indic-utcd   that   tradf   con-  pnnlurt  output  iiad  increased  70  ]ier  rent.,  the 

ditions  in  the  cement  industry  were  not  as  pru*hietion  <>f  Portland  cement  has  incrpased 

■atisfactory  in  1911  at  in  1910.    The  Port-  635  per  cent. 

land  cement  produce*!  in  mil.  ns  reported  to  CENSUS,  THIBmimL    8ea  UNXTBD  SlAin 

the  United  .States  (icolo^'ical  Survey,  amounted  CENSUS  BfRBAlT. 

to  7H.528,637  barrels,  v  ilu  d  at  $66,24H.sl7,  an  CENTENARIES.    See  EXPOSITION.S. 

increase  of  about  2,000,000  barrels  over  the  CENTRAL  AliERICA.     Sw  articles  on 

production  of  1910  and  a  decrease  of  about  Ci  11   Ai  ierican  c    i  ^  .  . 

$2,000,000   in   value.     The   avrrnpe   price   per  CENTBAX  AMEBICAN  CONFE&EHGS. 

barrel  in  IHU  was  hli-htlv  less  than  84.4  cents.  See  AbbITKATIO.N,  laTSMHATlOKAU 

as  coinpai  1     ith  8».l  ccnt^  in  1910.  CENT&AIt  BANK.  Sea  BARKS  AMD  Ban* 

The  natural  cement  produced  in  1911  was  ing.      ______   

926.091  barrels,  valued  at  $378,533,  and  the  CESBBBOaPUIAL  MSNZHGITIB.  See 

puzxolnn   cement  amounted   to  !»3,230  barrels,  MenI!»01TI8. 

valued  at  $77, 786.  In  tlie  production  of  Port-  CEYLON  (anciently  Tapbobane).  The  is- 
land cement  Pennsylvania  by  far  exceeded  any  land  of  "dusky  leaves"  (Tdmrupatyiif).  An 
other  State.  There  were,  in  1911,  25  produc-  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  a  British  crown 
ing  plants  in  this  State,  from  which  came  26,-  colony.  Arct^  26,382  sq.  mil«s;  population. 
Hn4.<i79  barrels,  valued  at  $19,2.'>8,253.  Indi-  according  to  the  census  of  March  10,  1911, 
ana  ranks  second,  7,407,B30  barrels,  valued  at  4.106,350 — an  increase  of  14.7  per  cent,  ow 
$."),!i:57.-J41  ;  Calif  Mil  l  liiird  with  f>;<17,7()l  tliat  of  1001.  There  were  «.')0.-)  Eurof»eans,  26.- 
barrels,  valued  at  ?i8.737,150.  Other  States  H.^7  Burglicrs  or  Kurasians.  2,714,616  Sioha- 
producing  more  than  1,000,000  barrels  were  lese,  1,080,3.^4  Tamils,  206,454  Moors,  13,089 
Kansas.  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Michi-  Malays,  12.198  various.  More  than  half  th» 
gan.  New  Y'ork,  Iowa,  and  Ohio.  For  the  sta-  people  (2,470,118)  are  Buddhists;  Hindus. 
ti»tic3  of  cement  production  in  these  States  IJ.fl!, •!!)»> ;  Christians.  408.984;  Moliammedan? 
sec  paragraph  Slim  ml  Production  under  them.  283,582;   various,  1155.    Colombo,  the  capital. 

In  1911  there  were  115  plants  recorded  as  had    211,284    inhabitants;    Negombo,  13.045; 

having  produced  Portland  cement,  as  compared  Moratuwa,  27,256;   Kalutara,   13,005;  KandjT, 

vvitii  111  plants  in  1910.    The  total  numher  of  29,028;  Jaffna,  40,441;  Galle,  39,936;  Matara. 

rot;i'\      ilns  in  the  f)roducini,'  jdaiits  was  916,  13,851. 

as  compared  with  002  in   lOlO.     There  were  Plantation   laborers   number    about  530.279 

imported,  in  '911,  164.670  barrels  of  cement,  (in  large  part  Indian  coolies).    Acreage  under 

as  compared  with  300,863  barrels  in  1910.    The  cncoanuts.  942,621;  rice,  680,574;  other  grains, 

imports   have   steadily   fallen   off   since    1907,  101,708;  tea,  580,846;   rubber,  186,6.34;  cinna- 

when    2,033,438    l.arrel.H    wtire    import. hI.     TIk;  mon,   47,2!f2;    cacao,   43.358;    tobacco.  10.241 

exports  of  Portland  cement  in  1911  were  3,135,-  cotfee,   1512;   cinchona,  263.     There  are  h*^^ 

409  barrels,  valued  at  $4,632,216,  or,  approxi-  gem  quarries  and  pearl  banks  leased   to  an 

Dately,  $1.47  per  barrel.  Knglisb  company;  the  plumbago  mines  and  pits 

The  natural  cement  produced  in  the  United  (609)  yielded  (1010)  about  632,275  cwts.,  val- 

Statet  comes  chiefly  from  New  York,  Pennsyl>  ued  (estimate)  ftt  Ba.  9,484,126. 
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Cflmm^rcial  and  finaDcial  atatiitkt  appear  weeks  there  were  a  number  of  main  addresses 
Ww»  U*  lupesas  and  individual   iLtluies  and  conferences  deal- 

ing  with  the  muin  thtinc.    A  political  sympo- 
1M>  1900  isio  ^'^  conducted,  with  addresses  by  Attor- 

InDorts   lSO,*»i.»08  183,782.127  l64.864.70So  ney-Genend  Wiekersham,  the  Hon.  Eugene  W. 

^'  U.  K.  84.269,04»  «8,07e.(»B  42.874.624  Chufiii,  and  the  Hon.  William  J.  Brvan.  Con- 
K.^ns  ^-..j^l'MJOJOJ   14|||5681   178  7n.7m  tribulion.  are  made  only  once  dunng  the  «um- 

Revenue   35.S72.849     89,832,861     43.741.758  ^t'ssions  of  the  institution,    iliis  was  called 

£x|MiuiJture...  35.032.055    83,882,957    86,467.708   "old  lirst  nisbt  gift."  In  1012  this  amounted 

Br.-  nUlWl    Vulill    ^E;?IU;t   to  over  WOOJ.  $(«00  of  whieh  wa.  devoted  to 

.  I   the  new  music  Htudio  erected  to  the  memory  of 

aRk-o  from  India  (Ka.  47.064. 8CC).  textiles  and  Jate  William  H.  Sherwood,  for  t\veuty-two 
coul  from   ihe   United  Kingdom,  etc.  years  the  head  of  the  piano  department  of  the 

n^rnt^M-  ^ao'' wV.  "s"i»«?"in^'^pl:,.«H-"^i"?il;  summer  schools;  $2000  for  the  summer  school 

ma.  m84,606;  cacao.  R«.  2,861,  <60.    Pounds  of  tea  j,m  *.Ti  aiAAA  «...   ^  «-k#»i  • 

esMrted  (no  value  aiven).  182.070.094  in  1910  wllowanip  fund,  and  f 1000  for  permanent  sebol- 

OMtMi  iW  In  1884.  85,876.322  in  l«M*.2i7.9t9.-  arships.     The   ofTicers    of   ihe    institution  fur 

*S JSl -JJi^'SiV^-^ji  m^jt  .1^..^  1812  were  John  11.  Vincent,  chancellor;  George 

•Tonnago  ontored  and  cleared.  ^    Vincent,  president;   Arthur  E.  Bestor,  (ft. 

A  large  part  of  the  trade  is  with  British  '«tor;  ClMaentSt^ebaker,  president  of  true- 

•donies.    Public  debt,  Jul  v.  1911,  £.5.902,700.  *•«■»  »™         W.  Hyde,  treasurer. 

The  railways  are  all  owned  and  operated  by  CHEESE.    See  DAIR\^^•G. 

the  government;    total   mileage,  576%.     The  CHEMICAL     COMPOUNDS,     ^EW.  S>ee 

line  from    Madawaehehi    to    Talai    Mannar  Cue.\iic.\l  Progress. 

laboot  65%  miles)   at  the  northwestern  end  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  AKKBIOAK.   A  SO- 

of  Mannar  Island  (expected  to  be  completed  c'ety  for  tlw  discussion  of  subjects  indicated 

at  the  end  of   lf>r2)    will  be  connected  with  by  its  title,  founded  in  1S7G.    During  1912  the 

the  Indian  railways  by  steamers  landine  at  membership  greatly  iiu  re  sted  and  at  the  end 

Danishkodi,  the  terminus  of  tlw  Indian  line.  <rf  tl'e  year  numbered       r  G2U0.    The  only 

Doek  and  harbor  improvements  arc  in  prog-  meeting  of  the  society  which  was  held  in  1012 

rest.    Governor  (1912),  Col.  Sir  H.  K.  Mc-  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Eighth  Interna- 

Csllum.  tional  Congress  of  .-\pplied  Chemistry  in  New 

Tributary  to  the  Ceylon  government  are  the  Vork  City,  September  4-12,  and  all  preparation 

SCaldivk  AacHiPELAOO  (a  group  of  17  islands,  of  papcn  was  dispensed  with  in  order  to  assure 

with  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  30,-  the  sueoeas  of  that  congress.    The  officers  of 

000)  and  the  Laccadive  Islands.  the  society  for  1912-13  were  as  follows:  Preai* 

CHAMBERS   OF   COMMEBCE,   CommM  dent,  A.  D.  Little;  secretary,  Charles  L.  Par- 

cr.    St-e  AkiutbatioN,  IntebKATIOMAI..  sons;  treasurer,  A.  P.  Halluck ;  editors,  \V.  A. 

CHAMPLAZV  KBXOBZAIi  XJOKT-  Noyes,  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  8th 

HOUSE.   See  Lighthouses.  ^  ^  Patterson,  Chemical  Atelraofe; 

CHAHITT.   See  PuBUO  Charities.  M.  C.  Wbitaker,  Jowmnt  «/  indmkrUA  md 

CHABTEB    BBFOBIL     8ca    MUKIOIFAL  Engincrring  Chemistry. 

(lOVEEXME-NT.  CHEMICAIt  TABIFF.    See  TARiff. 

CBAMn,  EuMNW  nr.  Sea  CAiHsan  In-  OHBMISTBT.   While  it  is  true  that  the 

inrruTiox.  science  of  chemistry  is  progressing  to-day  more 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS.    A  dependency  of  rapidly  than  ever  1>efore  m  its  nistory,  it  is 

Xew  Zealand   (a.  v.).  also    true    that    "remarkable    discoveries"  are 

CHAUTATTQuA   INSTITUTION.    A   sys-  few  in  number.   The  general  trend  of  investiga- 

taa  of  popular  education  founded   at   Cliau-  tion  consists  in  applying  the  new  and  refined 

Unqna,  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  by  John  H.  Vincent  methods,  especially  of  physical  chemistry,  to 

•Dd  Lewis  Miller.    The  thirty-ninth  annual  as-  old  material.    In  this  investigation  we  often 

^^'inbly  of  this  institution  wa^i  held  at  Chau-  find  the  same  line  of  work  leading  on  the  one 

tauqua  from  June  27  to  August  25,  1912.  The  hand   to  strictly   theoretical   conclusions  and 

sttesdance  was  not  as  large  as  in  19II  on  abstractions,  and  on  the  other  to  must  con* 

sceoont  of  weather  conditions  and  the  with-  crete  industrial  applications.   Thus  the  study 

drawal  of  certain  railroad  rates.    The  sum-  of  the  equilibrium  of  gases,  especially  at  the 

n-.f-r  -clitHjls,  however,  bad  the  largest  year  in  very  high  temperatures  of  the  electric  furnace, 

ti>e  bifltory  of  the  institution.    In  the  Chau-  and   the  disturbance  of  this  equilibrium  at 

taeqpin  summer  schools  two  appointments  of  vsrious    temperatures    by    different  catalytie 

peat  importance  in  the  educational  life  of  tlie  agents,  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  success- 

mititution  were  those  of  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  ful    production   of   synthetic   ammonia  from 

dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  nitmL'eii  and  liydrojren,  and  of  tlie  manufacture 

of  Chicapo.  as  director  of  religious  work  and  of  lime  saltpetre  from  the  air  and  limestone, 

bead  of  the  School  of  Religious  Teaching,  and  now  practiced  on  such  an   immense  scale  in 

of  Ifr.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  as  head  Isorway.   These  industries  in  turn  have  the 

of  the  School  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.   In  most  important  influence  upon  the  whole  field 

coi^ration  with   Cornell   University   a  Chau-  of  agriculture.    Again,  the  study  of  the  equi- 

Uaqua   School   of   Practical   Agriculture,   the  librium  between  various  salts  and  their  aijue- 

fait  smiaaer  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  ous  solutions  might  seem  purely  of  theoretical 


taaufrurated  and  operated  during  the  sum-  interest,  yet  this  study  may  have  important 
■er  of  1912  on  the  institution  farm  of  112  acres,  applications  in  pointing  to  possible  discoveries 
A  number  of  interesting  conferences  were  lield  of  potash  in  the  rjiiited  States,  and  a  conse- 
daring  the  summer.  Four  of  the  weeks  were  queot  emancipation  of  the  American  farmer 
<i-«oti'd  to  "  Child  Welfare."  "  lousiness  and  the  from  a  foreign  fertiliaer  syndicate.  See  Cmoc- 
Pnblic  Welfare,"   "  Beoapition   Week,"   and  istut,  Inocstkial. 

"The  Awakened  Church.*^   In  each  ot  these     The  attention  of  the  American  public  has 
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been  turned  to  the  appUcatioDs  of  chemistry 
to  an  iinuaual  degree  tne  past  year,  owing  to 

the  mooting  in  this  country  in  September  of 
tlio  ilighth  liileriiational  Congress  of  Applied 
Cbemiatry,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
a  very  eooeiderable  proportioa  of '  the  paper* 
preeented  at  ^at  eongrees  were  on  theoreneal 
chemistry,  while  many  of  the  others  were  on 
applicatjona  of  Uieorelical  clu-mistry  to  tlio 
problems  of  industrial  chemistry.  More  tlian 
ever  is  it  becoming  diiBcult  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween ttieoretieal  and  applied  or  Indoatrial 
chemistry,  and  many  references*  which  mipht 
equally  well  be  considered  here  are  passed  over 
tu  the  article  on  Industrial  Gbenlitiy*  See 
CasifUTKY,  InousniAL. 

Atdmio  WBieRTS.  TIm»  annual  report  of  tbe 
Internntional  Pommittee  on  Atomic  Weights 
is  this  year  much  briefer  than  usual  and  no 
changes  iuive  been  made  in  the  Atomic  Weight 
Table  for  1913,  except  that  holmiumf  one  of 
tbe  rare^mrth  metali,  for  the  first  time  makes 
its  appearance.  Hitherto  there  have  been  no 
suflicicntly  reliable  determinations  of  it.s  atomic 
weight  to  justify  its  admission  to  the  table. 
The  splitting  of  tellurium  by  Flint,  by  the 
fractional  precipitation  of  Its  ebloride,  still  re* 
mains  unconfirrat'd,  though  the  work  has  been 
lepeuted  by  Harcourt  and  Baker,  and  also  by 
I'ellini.  Further  wurli  on  the  subject  is  prom- 
ised by  Flint  during  the  present  year.  Noth- 
ing further  his  been  published  regarding  eofia- 
dium.  the  supposed  new  metal  of  the  platinum 
group  reported  hist  year,  except  the  suggestion 
that  it  may  be  identical  with  artKirillium,  an- 
other platinum  metal  reported  in  1903,  and 
long  Since  consigned  to  the  haven  of  lost  ele- 
ments. HBnipschmid,  nsinp  geveral  grams  of 
radium,  has  fouii<i  its  atomic  weight  to  be 
225.05,  but  Hanisay  and  Cray,  with  smaller 
quantities,  have  found  226.3G,  which  is  in  close 
agreement  with  previous  woric  Tbe  latter  fig- 
ure is  also  clos-  r  tn  ^he  tlicoreticil  prnbability. 

Inert  Gases,  i  uur  jcais  afju  Ramsay  pub- 
lished re.siiitH  of  experiiiient.H  which  tended  to 
show  that  when  niton  (radium  emanation)  acts 
on  water,  neon  is  formed.  Many  diemlsts  have 
been  inclined  to  as>time  that  this  nenn  was  in 
reality  derived  from  tlie  atmoHphere,  and  not 
from  tiie  niton.  .Vow  i{amfsay  has  found  that 
tlie  gas  given  off  from  a  solution  of  thorium 
nitrate,  which  bad  been  sealed  with  niton  In  a 
glass  tube  for  two  years,  eotisisted  of  nearly 
one-third  neon  arid  *  the  bahinee  helium.  As 
tliere  was  .scarcely  a  trace  of  argon  present, 
the  neon  could  not  have  come  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  neon 
was  derived  from  ttie  decomposition  of  the 
niton.  Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
tiie  trap  from  Kin^r'.s  Well,  at  Bath,  contains 
78  times  as  much  argon,  188  times  as  much 
neon,  and  73  times  as  much  helium  as  the 
atmosphere.  This  water  i^i  stron^^ly  radioac- 
tive, and  it  would  seem  tliat  tlic  only  probabh' 
source  of  the  neon  is  the  decomposition  of  the 
niton.  A  redetermination  by  Ramsay  of  tbe 
wave-lengtha  of  sound  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tities of  neon,  krypton,  and  xenon  confirms  the 
niuimtomic  character  of  these  gases.  No  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  inert  gnsos  to  enter  into 
combination  with  other  elements  have  thus  far 
been  attended  with  suoeess.  bat  Sebrader  has 
found  that  actinium  A,  B.  and  C,  us  well  as 
the  B  and  C  decomposition  products  of  radium 
and  thorinm,  are  less  volatile  in  am  oacygsii 


atmosphere  than  in  hydrogen  and  some  other 
gases.    Russell  abo  finds  that  while  rwfiVm  0 

volatilizes  from  a  quartz  surface  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ovygen  only  near  12U0°C'.,  it  volatilizes 
completely  in  hydrogen  at  360".  IJoth  chern- 
ists  infer  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  with  oxygen  which  is  far 
less  volatile  than  t!ic  clement  it^*elf,  which 
would  be  formed  iii  a  hydrogen  atmosphere. 
Kiissell  has  also  found  that  even  at  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  1150*C.  the  rate  of  dis- 
integration of  radium  (and  also  of  its  disin- 
tegration product.i)  is  unafTected  by  the  tem- 
perature, showing  that  in  tliese  reactions,  if 
the  breaking  up  of  atoms  can  be  considered  a 
reaction,  we  are  dealing  with  a  change  which 
is  entirely  outside  of  our  control  ss  far  as 
heat  is  concerned,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
heat  is  given  oflT  by  the  change. 

OTnf:R  Ki.KMKNTS.  Silver  mirrors  are  formed 
by  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver  upon  glass 
from  ammoniaeal  solution  by  the  addition  of 
such  reducing  agents  ns  formaldehyde,  milk- 
sugar,  tartrates,  etc.  Similiar  mirrors  arti 
formed  by  electric  discharge  from  silver  kath- 
odes in  various  rarified  gases  ("katbodic  dust- 
ing"). Tlie  electric  conductivity  of  a  silver  mir« 
ror  is  while  being  formed  very  low,  and  then 
suddenly  increases,  but  never  altaini?  a  value 
equal  to  that  of  ordinary  metallic  silver.  The 
question  of  the  condition  in  which  thia  silver 
exists  has  been  investigated  by  Kohlaeblltter, 
who  finds  that  both  under  the  microscope  and 
the  ultra-microscope  this  silver  is  amorphous 
and  liomogeneous,  and  that  it  may  be  consiii- 
ered  as  being  in  a  state  of  colloidal  division. 
The  firmness  with  which  the  precipitated  silver 
adheres  to  the  glass  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
silver  hydroxide  is  first  absorbed  by  the  glass 
surface  and  then  the  reducing  agent  is  in  turn 
absorbed.  It  follows,  as  is  found  in  practice, 
that  the  nature  of  the  glass  and  the  nature  of 
the  solution  both  affect  very  materiaHy  the 
character  of  the  deposit,  owiny  to  the  ellect  of 
surface  tension  on  absorption,  and  of  electrolyl<  s 
on  the  precipitation  oi  colloids.  A  study  by 
Brunek  of  the  properties  of  metallte  tantalum, 
now  obtainable  in  a  pure  condition,  has  sug- 
gested its  use  for  many  laboratory  purposes 
in  the  place  uf  the  now  very  expensive  plati- 
num, t  nattacked  by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions, 
it  can  be  used  for  kathodes  in  eleetrolysis, 
and,  with  a  thin  plating  of  platinum,  for*  an- 
odes. Without  this  plating,  a  thin  layer  of 
iKiti  conducting  oxide,  probably  TajO,.  is  formed. 
Tantalum  is  also  suggested  for  weights,  while 
tungsten  is  proposed  by  Ruder  for  tbe  same 
purpose.  Tungsten  can  be  used  for  acid-proof 
dishes,  tubes,  and  filtering  gauze,  as  well  as 
for  resistance  furnaces.  Sir  William  Crooked 
finds  that  while  platinum  is  not  volatile  at  900" 
G.,  at  1300°  a  it  loses  appreeiablv  in  weight, 
the  metal  being  siiblimed.  Under  tbe  same  con- 
ditions iridium  losis  even  more,  a  volatile  ox- 
i<le  i<eing  formed.  Rhodium,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  hardly  appreciably  volatile. 

By  the  action  of  11-14  per  cent,  ozone  on 

-^ynimefrical  liutylene.  r,TT„  narries  .il,r,ii:ii« 
not  only  llie  volatile  njonomeric  ozonide  C,H^O„ 
and  the  non  volatile  dimeric  (CtH,.0,)„  but 
also  two  similar  products.  C,H,.0.  and  fC.H, 
.O4),.  in  which  the  group  O,  is  present  and 
which  Harries  calls  "  oxozonides."  If,  however, 
the  ozone  is  first  led  through  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic soda  and  also  throuKb  coacontnited  snlpbnrio 
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acid,  only  the  oronides  arc  formed.  From  this 
be  concludea  thai  oniinary  11-14  per  cent, 
orone  coiisibts  of  about  two-tliirds  common 
owoe  (0|>,  and  one^tjiird  oxozonei  the  formula 
«f  vhidi  ft  0«. 

ATMOSPHrBr.  The  nr  rtn  il  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere      considered  tu  be  3 

Grts  io  10,000,  but  an  analysis  by  MUntz  and 
ini  of  air  collected  on  tbe  Cfaarcot  Antarotio 
Expedition  shows  only  from  1.44?  io  2.553 
parts,  with  an  average  of  al)Out  2  parts.  This 
small  amount,  hardly  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
quantity,  is  accounted  for  by  the  temperature 
of  the  'water  of  the  soutberii  OOMB,  which  is 
generally  below  0*C.,  thus  redttdng  the  disso* 
eiation  temperature  of  the  (lissolvcd  bicarliDn- 
ates.  This  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
Gay-Lussac,  the  moTcmsnt  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  uniform  dtstribo* 
tion  of  the  constituents.  The  composition  of 
tbe  higher  layera  of  tlie  atmosphere  has  been 
considered  by  We^'ener,  and  lield  by  him  to  ho 
Tery  different  from  tiiat  of  tiie  lower  strata. 
At' tbe  altitude  of  40  kilometers  half  of  the 
oxygen  has  disappeared,  while  the  nitrogen  has 

CorrLspoiidiii;;ly  increased.  Above  this  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  rapidly  decreaiie.  helium 
is  at  a  maximum  (4  per  «ent>)»  and  hydrogen 
fspidJy  inerHUMS.  W^ner  considers  that 
there  is  evidence  of  a  gas  much  lighter  than 
lvilro<:en,  uhich  he  calls  *' geo-coronium,"  in 
the  higheiit  layers  of  the  atmosphere.  This  be- 
gins to  appear  at  about  50  kilometers,  and 
sbovs  200  kilometers  ia  the  chief  constituent, 
while  at  60O  irtlometm  hydrogen  has  nearlr 
disappeared,  leaving  peocoronium  as  practl- 
ctlly  the  sole  constituent  gas.  Wegener's 
views  aro  baaed  on  changes  of  denaity  of  the 
staioq>hcf8»  m  shown  by  the  snspmioa  of  the 
Krakatoa  duat-elouds,  diffuse  relleetion  of  light, 
and  al<o  of  sound,  tlie  glow  of  meteors  and 
spectra  of  the  aurora  and  ut  meteor  trails,  and 
alto  tbe  amkgy  of  the  sun's  atmosi>heT«.  Geo- 
corooium  resembles  the  sun's  coroninm  and  ia 
identtlled  with  MendeMef's  speeulativa  element 
of  the  atomic  weight  0.4. 

CoMBL'STiox  or  Cabbox.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  tlrst  product  in  the  combustion  of 
earbon  is  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  which  is  fur> 
ther  oxidized  to  the  dioxide  (CO,)  If  an  ex- 
c- -.1  of  iixygen  ia  present,  or  wiiether  the  diox- 
ide is  first  formed  and  reduced  to  tlie  monoxide 
if  tbe  earixtn  is  in  exces;},  has  long  been  an 
aasolved  problem.  Perhaps  the  latter  view  is 
tlw  one  more  commonly  held,  but  it  rests  on 
liillr  experimental  evidence.  More  recently 
r.k&td  and  Wheeler  have  approached  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  determining  tbe 
velocity  of  the  various  resctioos  between  ear- 
fcoo  and  oxygen  at  different  temperatures.  They 
find  that  some  CO  is  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  carbon  at  low  temperatures  under  conditions 
which  do  not  admit  of  its  being  formed  by  re- 
duction from  COa,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  CO* 
is  ttndoubtedly  produced  at  low  temperatures 
in  quantities  which  cannot  he  altogether  ac- 
coaated  for  on  the  supposition  that  CO  is  lirst 
fwrned  and  tlien  oxidized  to  CO,.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  when  carbon  burns  it  is  oxidized 
simultaneously  to  both  CO  and  CO,,  a  conclusion 
vhich  accounts  for  the  results  obtained  by  pre- 
visas  experimenters  on  both  sides.  When  CO 
harm  it  ia  ordinarily  considered  that  the  re* 
SCtton  in  merely  the  addition  of  oxygen,  aa 
CO^-OssCOj,  but  this  has  been  several  times 


called  in  question,  especially  because  even  at 
liigh  temperatures  a  trace  at  leabt  of  water 
ap[>ear8  to  be  necessary  that  the  reaction  may 
take  place.  Kow  Wicland  find*  that  moist  CO 
is  oxidised  to  CO,  by  palladium  hladc»  even  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  union  of  CO  with  water  to  formic 
acid  C0+H,0=HOOOH;  and  the  subsequent 
splitting  of  formic  acid  into  CQi  and  hydrogen, 
HCOOHssCOt+H^  both  reactions  taking  place 
tinder  the  inlluence  of  palladium,  which  absorbs 
the  hydrogen  liberated.  This  formation  of  for- 
mic acid,  even  when  CO  burns  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, was  confirmed  by  directing  a  CO  fiame 
against  ice,  when  formic  acid  was  found  in  tbe 
resulting  water.  In  the  ordinary  combustion 
of  carbon  monoxide  the  iiydrogen  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  tho  formic  acid  is  at  once 
oxidised  to  water,  and  this  hnmediately  reacts 
with  another  molecule  of  the  carbon  monoxide. 

Nrsv  CoMPOCNDS.  An  interesting  derivative 
of  hydrazoio  acid,  HNg  ha&  been  prepared  by 
Darzens,  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  bromide  on 
the  sodium  salt,  NaN',.  Double  decomposition 
readily  ensues,  with  the  formation  of  MC.N,, 
whii'i  Difiens  calls  carbon  pernitridc,  hut 
which  would  Us  better  named  cyanogen  trini- 
tride.  It  is  a  colorless  oil  which  crystallizes 
at  36**  0.,  and  explodes  with  grest  violence 
when  heated  or  exposed  to  shock.  The  exist- 
1   f  tin  [  riipounds  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen tlian  cvEliiogen  is  indicated  by  the  work  of 
Lidoff.  In  numerous  reactions  where  CO,  is 
formed  and  nitrogen  evolved,  as  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  urea  by  sodium  hypobromite,  a  certain 
miantity  of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  lost,  and 
this  ia  due,  according  to  Lidoff,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  oxidized  cyanogen.  The  eompound 
CXO,  oxan,  is  formed  in  many  reactions,  but 
best  by  heating  a  mixture  of  CNBr  and  CNl 
to  160°  C.  with  silver  oxiilc,  or  by  pa.ssing  NO, 
over  carbon  at  temperatures  telow  300"  C 
This  gas  unites  with  basss  to  form  oxanates, 
as  K,CNOt,  but  in  no  case  could  oxan  or  any 
oxsnates  be  obtained  in  pure  condition.  It 
sei  ins  probable  that  peroxan,  (  SO,,  and  perox- 
anutea  are  also  formed  in  some  of  these  reac- 
tions, as  well  as  isooxan,  NCO.  That  a  vola- 
tile eonpound  of  boron  and  hydrogen  is  formed 
when  magnesium  boride  is  dissolved  in  water, 
has  been  long  known,  but  tlic  <]uaiitity  ob- 
tained is  so  small  and  it  id  so  uiisUiblu  that 
it  has  hitherto  never  been  separated  in  a  pure 
form  and  its  composition  has  not  been  definitely 
determined.  Two  compounds  have  now-  been 
isolated  by  Stock  from  this  reaction,  ontj 
fitLiM,  and  the  other  probably  B,H„.  The  for- 
mer boils  at  10'  C,  ignites  in  contact  with 
tho  air,  aad  is  quickly  decomp^d  by  water; 
the  other  is  even  more  unstable  and  boils  at 
a  higher  tcniiwrature.  Otlier  hydrides  of  boron 
appear  to  be  formed,  but  none  of  a  simpler 
formula,  which  is  quite  unexpected,  as  it  would 
be  supposed  from  arialogy  that  there  would  be 
a  hydride  of  the  formula  BH^  An  interesting 
substantiation  of  Franklin's  theory  of  the  am- 
mono  salta  (in  which  ammonia  corresponds  to 
water)  is  furnished  by  Ruff's  work  on  the  ac- 
tion of  ammonia  on  titanium  tetrabromide. 
TiBr,.8NH,  is  first  formed,  and  on  washing  with 
lii-]uid  ammonia  this  is  more  or  less  ammono- 
lyscd,  giving  a  product  which  contains  titanium 
amide,  TifNTT,),.  This  by  the  action  of  potas- 
samide,  KNH„  is  converted  into  a  pota solium 
ammono-titanate,  KN.Ti.NH,  and  a  new  titan- 
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ium  nitride,  Ti,Xt.  Thilk  nitride  is  hydrolysed 
by  water  with  furmation  of  ammonia  and  titanir 
acid,  and  on  beating  is  converted  intu  'XiN,  the 
nitride  of  trivalaiit  titanium,  also  new.  The 
potaaaium  iu  the  ammono-titimate  appears  to 
be  replaceable  by  chlorine,  indicating  tlie  am< 
pboteric  character  of  tlic  TIN,  group.  Many 
years  ago  Hadow  found  that  when  bruuiine  was 
added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  plato-cyanide, 
trbich  is  in  solid  form  beautifnUjr  fluorescent* 
but  in  solution  colorless,  a  brown  salt  ii  totnied 
with  a  metallic  app(  i;in  This  Hadow  con- 
sidered to  be  a  double  salt,  in  which  oiie  fifth 
M  tbe  moleculeB  aie  oxidized  to  a  bromo  plati- 
rvanide,  the  composition  lieing  5K,Pt(CK)«,Pt 
('cN),nr,,  In  recent  worlc  Levy  finds  fiadow^ 
view  was  correct  except  that  Only  ooe-slxth  of 
the  salt  is  oxidized  instead  of  oiie*flfth.  He 
also  iindi  that  the  plato-cyanide  can  lie  oxidized 
by  other  agents  and  that  the  gro«p  (7KJ*t 
(CN)«)  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  weakly  poai- 
tive  bivalent  hane.  More  interesting  were  the 
results  obtained  on  oxidizing  the  plato-cyanide 
with  hydrogen  peroxide,  especially  when  the 
latter  was  used  in  the  form  of  '*  perhydrol." 
Simple  and  double  salts  of  the  type  MiPt  <CN)« 
were  obtained.  This  formula  may  be  written 
MCN.Pt(CN),  and  in  it  the  platinum  appears 
to  be  trivalent.  Thia  in  ft  wi^  oonflrms  the 
work  of  WObler  two  years  ago  in  preparing 
oxides  of  trivalent  platinum. 

TiiK  CoBAi.T-NiTiiATi:  Tk-st.  The  colors  given 
when  various  white  oxides  are  heated  with 
eobalt  nitrate  have  long  been  used  in  qualita- 
tive analysis  for  the  recognition  of  tliese  oxides, 
and  at  least  the  zinc-cobalt  green  and  the  alu- 
minum-cobalt blue  have  had  some  use  as  pig- 
ments. While  many  have  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine tbe  nature  of  these  colored  substances,  and 
the  idea  that  they  are  aotid  aolutiona  ia  not 
new,  Burgstaller  is  the  Unt  to  offer  what 
eeems  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  colors. 
Noting  that  the  colors  in  quefltion  are  blue, 
red>  or  green,  be  considers  that  in  tbe  blue  and 
red  we  are  dealing  with  aolid  aolutiona  which 
show  the  usual  colore  of  cobalt  fn  aolution. 
In  the  green  we  have  the  M'lf^  dilation  of 
cobalt  in  a  substratum  of  yellow  ziuc  oxide. 
While  at  ordinary  temperatures  zinc  oxide  is 
white,  when  heated  it  ia  yellow,  and  Burgatal- 
ler  considers  that  tbe  presence  of  the  eobalt 
hinders  the  uhuiiI  transtonnatioik  to  the  white 
modification  on  cooling. 

IiTOMANio  I80MEBI.SM.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  work-  of  the  year  in  chemistry  has  been 
the  development  of  Werner's  work  on  inorganic 
isomerism.  In  the  review  of  la^t  year  some  of 
this  worlc  was  described,  hut  in  the  past  twelve 
months  it  has  been  carried  considerably  fur- 
ther. In  the  r>T"'  of  the  dietbylenediamin 
coiiipuuuds  of  cobalt,  which  can  be  represented 

by  tbe  formula       Co  ent).C,  and  in  which  en 

is  the  bivalent  ethylenediaminpC|1ft(NH,)„  six 
isomers  are  pospihle  according  to  Werner's 
theory — viz.,  we  uiay  have  within  tlie  coor- 
dinated group  the  A  and  B,  or  the  A  and  C.  or 
the  B  and  C»  and  in  each  of  these  three  cases 
tbe  A  and  B  (or  A  and  C,  or  B  and  G)  may 
he  either  on  opposite  sides  of  the  eobalt  atom, 
giving  the  trans  form,  or  on  the  same  eide,  the 
els  form.  In  the  case  where  A.  15,  and  T  are 
reapectivcly  NO.,  CI,  and  SCN,  all  six  of  these 
isotnera  hare  actually  been  prepared.  When 
one  of  the  groupa  within  tbe  complex  ia  re- 


placed by  another,  it  by  no  mean*  follows  that 

•^M'  sniue  position  will  be  occupied  by  the  re- 
placing grou|i  ua  was  occupied  by  the  group 
it  replaces.  Ihere  may  be  a  decided  rearrange- 
ment^ a  traae  form  beiifg  converted  into  a  cw 
form.  A  new  tlieory  is  enggested  by  Werner 
to  account  for  such  rearrangeiiii  nl^  within  the 
complex,  as  follows:  The  Buht^tituting  group 
is  drawn  into  the  complex  by  the  attraction  of 
the  central  ootMlt  (or  other)  atom,  but  this 
attraction  will  be  stronger  in  some  directions 
than  in  others,  depending  on  the  nature  anl 
position  of  the  groups  already  in  the  complex. 
The  substituting  group  will  enter  the  complex 
in  that  position  in  which  tbe  attractiou  is  the 
strongest.  Kow  since  the  central  atom  pos- 
sesses only  six  coordination  valences,  one  group 
muttt  pass  out  of  tbe  complex,  and  this  will  be 
the  one  for  which  the  central  atom  has  tbe 
least  attraction,  and  it  may  or  may  not  he  the 
one  which  was  oeenpying  the  position  which 
the  entering  group  has  taken.  This  theory  is 
capable  of  applications  outside  of  tbe  '  com- 
plex" compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry,  for 
molecular  rearrangements  are  quite  frequent 
in  the  reactions  m  organic  chemistry,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  at  least 
may  be  accounted  for  by  an  extension  of  this 
theory.  lAIolecular  rearrangements  are  thus  net 
to  be  considered  anomalous,  but  represent  the 
ordinary  conrae  of  reaetion. 

Inorganic  Opticai.  Jsomkrish.  Further 
work  by  Werner  on  thia  subject,  which  was 
first  brought  out  fn  1911,  has  established  even 

more  strongly  tin-  :)nssibility  of  nptii  il  i-  ru- 
erism  in  the  cuaiplex  inorganic  couipouuds. 
The  preparatioa  of  nmnerona  oopipottttda  of  ths 

^7Pc*«  <B^  *"s)<Z  and  (^Oo  ena)JC,  & 

both  dextrorotary  and  levorotary  forms,  has 
been  accomplished,  the  racemie  (inactive  mix- 
ture) form  generally  being  resolved  into  the 
optical  isomers  by  tlie  use  of  hronw-eampbor- 
suphonates,  a  method  of  familiar  use  In  organle 
chemistry.  Compouirtla  have  also  been  prepared 
in  which  the  univalent  groups,  A  and  B,  are 
replaced  by  a  single  bivalent  group,  such  as 
the  oxalate  and  carbonate  radicaL  These  show 
a  very  high  rotation.  Most  striking  is  the 
preparation  of  active  compounds  of  the  type 
(Co  en,).C'lj,  where  the  central  atom  is  sur- 
rounded hy  three  identical  bivalent  groups,  the 
codrdioated  group  (Co  en,)  being  in  fact  asym- 
metrical. Tm  oorre8i>onding  chromliutt  and  rho* 
dium  compounds  have  been  formed,  and  the 
rotaliou  of  the  chromium  compounds,  (Cr 
en,),X,  is  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
similar  cobalt  compounds,  while  that  of  the 
rhodium  isomers  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  corresponding  chromium  salt.s.  hut  npi>o- 
site  in  sign.  This  siiows  that  tbe  nature  of 
the  optical  activity  depends  upon  the  special 
nature  of  the  central  metallic  atom.  The  levo- 
rotary form  of  tri«««-dipyridyl  ferric  ehforlde 
has  also  been  prepared  by  Werner.  It  has  a 
very  high  rotation  and  shows  that  inurvmnic 
optical  isomerism  is  not  confined  to  ethylent^ 
diamin  compounds.  In  all  these  eases  of' opti- 
cal Isomerism,  however,  the  active  complex  is 
a  cation  and  contains  nitrogen.  That  these 
are  not  necessary  conditions.  Werner  has  shown 
hy  reHolviiig  salts  of  the  blue  chrom-oxalic  acid 
into  dextrorotary  and  lerorotanr  forms.  This 
was  aeoomplMied  by  tbe  nss  of  the  strychnin 
salted  These  salts  show  an  extraordinarily 
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large  rotation  and  go  OT«r  rapidly  into  the 
ncemic  (inactive)  form.  Here  the  active  com- 
piex  is  an  anion  and  contains  no  nitrogen.  It 
voold  appear  that  optical  activity  is  a  general 
propert}-,  and  may  be  found  wlierever  there  is 
an  asviunu'trical  Central  atom  With  s  Talence 
ta  liigit  aa  four. 

PmiDS.  The  Held  of  organic  ebemittrf  !s 
so  immenso  that  it  ia  difficult  to  make  selec- 
tions for  notice,  but  mention  may  be  made  uf 
work  upon  the  polypeptids,  since  these  possess 
a  peculiar  interest  and  importance  in  their  re* 
htioB  to  protoplasm  and  to  nutrition.  Whilo 
00  the  oru-  hand  albumin  can  he  broken  down 
into  mixtures  of  various  amino-acids,  on  the 
other  hand  the  masterly  work  of  Fischer  and 
his  asMciatca  has  enabled  the  building  up  from 
amine-aeids  of  many  polypeptids,  which  repre- 
f^nt  in  a  simple  form  what  the  vantly  more 
intricate  albumin  mokcules  must  be.  Natu- 
rally tbe  subject  has  attracted  many  workers, 
and  much  prosresa  has  been  made.  How  com* 
plicated  the  ■abject  ia  may  be  judged  fron  work 
of  Alxiprhalden.  who  has  prepared  all  six  of 
the  poiisiblc  tripeptids  which  contain  tbe  three 
amino-acids,  glycocoll,  d'alanin*  and  Mevein. 
Ibe  six  are  as  follows: 

Glycyl-d-alanyl-Meoein, 
Gly  cy  1- 1- leucy  l-d*alattin, 

d-A!anyl-plvcyIl-leucin, 
d-AIanyl  I  K'ucyl-glycin, 
1- Leucy  1-gIjcyl-d-alanin, 
1  Leucyldalanyl-glycin. 

Tbe^  |:>o»i»ess  different  optical  rotation  and  dif- 
ferent properties.  When  one  considers  that  in 
the  building  up  of  protein  substances  at  least 
16  different  amino-acids  have  their  part,  one 
appreciates  the  enormous  nuillbar  <A  atnictliral 
imners  that  are  posaible. 
AnmciAL  Stj»the8i«  or  Food-Stupps.  The 

problem  of  artificial  synthesis  of  food-stufTs  has 
..KracttHl  nuieli  attention,  and  Abderhalden 
■Lowi»  that  ex[>erinients  indicate  that  a  dog 
can  be  nourished  for  weeks  exclusively  on  salts, 
water,  osygen,  grape-sugar,  fatty -acids,  glycerol, 
and  amino-acids,  and  yet  gain  in  body  weight. 
An  of  these  organic  substances  can  be  prepared 
fynlhetieally,  so  that  the  problem  of  the  arti- 
ficial preparation  of  food-stuffs  may  be  con- 
•ideretf  aa  aettled.  The  economical  production 
of  these  materials  is  another  matter.  Koher 
ind  Sugiura  have  attacked  the  problem  of  tlie 
in'-imjK.'sition  products  of  protein  substances 
iron  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe  structure  of  their 
mits,  especially  with  copper.  They  have 
•t-jdied  the  reaction  between  copper  oxide  and 
i-  iarjre  number  of  polypeptids,  and  distingiiish 
thrt-e  types  of  reaction.  First,  tho«e  in  which 
a  deep  blue  ia  obtained,  like  that  of  the  copper 
unnoBiatea.  This  ia  given  by  all  simple  di- 
peptiig  made  from  mono-amino-acid«.  The 
•Wind  type  is  that  in  which  a  bluish-red  color 
appears,  and  is  given  by  the  tripeptids  of  mono- 
amiso-aeida  and  tbe  amides  of  dipeptida.  This 
i<  called  the  aemi-  or  partial-Uuret  reaction. 
The  third  type  is  the  tnie  biuret  reaction, 
»bich  jrives  a  purple- red  color  and  is  obtained 
fran  tetrapeptids  and  amides  of  tripeptids.  A 
peeoliar  interest  attaches  to  this  work  from 
the  standnoint  of  general  cliemistry,  lor  there 
tfrmt  to  W  Btnicturally  in  these  compounds  a 
^*>njir.,tted  grouping,  and  the  three  types  are 
d-f-Tiiit-nt  on  whether  two,  three,  or  four  nitro- 
|ea  atoma  are  coordinated  with  the  copper  atom, 


and  here   again   Werner's  tlMOiy  tUMf  be  In* 
yoked  for  explanation. 
CMJSMUVBY,  BUUA0  Or.  See  Food  am 

Nutrition. 

CHEMISTBY,  Industrial  The  announce- 
ment of  the  synthesis  of  rubber  (see  Kubbeb, 
Sykthesis  ow]  may  ha  considered  tbe  great 
distinctive  event  fa  industrial  cbemistrj 
during  1912.  Interest  in  synthetic  chemistry 
has  been  largely  increased  not  only  by  this  dis- 
covery, but  also  in  consequence  of  the  presi- 
dent's address  before  tbe  British  ikasoeiation, 
in  September,  in  which  belief  was  expressed 
that  in  the  laboratory  by  meann  of  chemical 
combinations  life  might  be  produced.  Of  re- 
markable interest  to  chemista  in  the  United 
States  was  the  gathering  from  all  parte  of  tbe 
world  of  representatives  of  industrial  ehemis- 
try,  at  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry.  A  summary  of  tlie  more 
important    announcements,    similar    to  those 

Jciven  in  recent  iasues  of  tbe  Yeas  Book, 
ollows. 

ORfiAMZATiONS.  Tlie  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, with  a  membership  of  over  0100,  and 
now  the  largest  body  of  chemists  in  the  world* 
held  no  meetings  during  tbe  year.  Tbe  sum- 
mer meeting  was  abandoned  In  order  that  tbe 
members  might  attend  the  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  and  the  time  of  the  winter  meeting 
has  been  changed  to  spring.  Tbe  president  is 
Arthur  D.  Little,  a  chemical  engineer  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  sixth  presentation  of  the  Perkin 
gold  medal  of  tho  associated  chemical  and 
electrochemical  societies  of  America  was  made 
on  January  19  to  Mr.  Herman  Fraacb,  for  his 
contributions  to  industrial  chemistry,  notably 
those  in  eonneetion  with  petrolMun  reftning; 
The  president  is  Dr.  Leo  H.  fiaekeland,  of  New 

York  City. 

The  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers held  its  summer  meeting  in  New  York, 
on  Septeml)w  9,  at  the  iame  time  as  tbe  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Clicmistry,  but  only  formal 
business  was  conaidereii,  and  the  papers  pre- 
sented were  read  before  the  congress.  Tbo 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
December  4-7. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Chemical  Industry  was  held  in  New 
York  City  on  September  3.  The  oonncif  an- 
nounced tbe  membership  aa  4285,  aa  oomparsd 
with  4300  last  year.  Dr.  Rudolph  Messed  the 
retiring  president,  was  so  re.  <i<'d  by  Prof.  Mars- 
ton  T.  Bogert,  of  Columbia  University,  who  ia 
the  fourth  .American  chemist  to  fill  that  oflice. 
Among  his  predecessors  were  C.  F.  Chandler 
(1899),  W.  H.  Niehols  (1904),  and  Ira  Rem- 
Kcn  (190!)).  The  medal  of  the  society  was 
awarded  to  Sir  William  Crookes,  for  his  epoch- 
making  discoveries  in  physical  chemistry  and 
the  rare  metals. 

The  eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  was  opened  in  Washington,  1).  C, 
by  William  H.  Nichols,  president,  who,  after 
announcing  that  the  patron.  President  Tkft, 
owing  to  an  accident,  would  be  unable  to  pre- 
side, introduced  Edward  W.  Morley,  honorary 
president,  who  made  the  address  of  welcome 
which  was  responded  to  bv  representatives  of 
foreign  nations.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception 
was  given  at  the  White  House,  where  Mr.  Taft 
addressed  tlie  Congress,  followed  by  a  garden 
party  in  the  White  House  grounds.  The  for- 
mal opening  for  reading  of  papers  took  place 
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ia  New  York  City  and  continued  until  S«p* 
tember  18.  Host  of  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  lecture-rooms  of  Columbia  Ui/iversity  and 
those  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Papers  were  preiK'nted  buforc  the  follow  iJi^'  wc- 
tioa»:  "Analy^l  Chemistry,"  \V.  F.  Hille- 
brand;*  **Iiiorganie  ChemiBtry,"  Charles  L. 
Pnrsona;*  "  Metalhirpv  and  Mining,"  Joseph 
W.  Richard*;*  Explosives,"  Charles  E.  Mun- 
roe;*  "  yilicate  Industries,"  A.  S.  Cushman;* 
"Organic  Chemistry,"  M.  T.  Bogert;*  "Coal 
Tar  Colors  and  Dyestuffs,"  H.  A.  MeU;*  "  In- 
dustry and  Clieniistrv  of  Sugar,"  I>.  Ilorne;* 
"India  Rubber  and  Other  Plasma,"  L.  H. 
Baekcland;*  "  Fuels  and  Asphalt."  U.  T.  Dny;* 
"  Fats,  Fatty  Oils,  and  Soaps,"  David  Wesson;* 
"I^ints,  Drying  Oils,  and  Varaiahea,"  M. 
Toch;*  "Starch,  Cellulose,  and  Paper."  A.  T). 
Little;*  "Fermentation,"  Francis  Wyatt;* 
"Agricultural  Chemistrv,"  Frank  K.  Cam- 
eron;*  "Hygiene,"  W.  k  Uaaoo;*  "Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry,"  J.  P.  Remingion;*  "Bro- 
matolopy,"  W.  D.  I?ij,'olow;*  "Physiological 
Chfiuibtry  and  Piiartnncolocy,"  John  J.  Abel;* 
"Photochemistry."  W.  D.  Bancroft;*  "Electro 
cbemiatry,"  William  D.  Walker}*  "Physical 
ChemiBti^,'*  W.  R.  Wbitnarj*  "Law  and  Legis- 
lation AfTrrtintt  Chemical  Industry,"  Fdwnrd 
I).  White;'  and  "Political  Economy  and  i^on- 
nrvation  of  Natural  Resources,"  J.  A. 
Holmes.*  In  all  more  than  600  papers  were 
presented,  which  wen  eolleeted  and  published 
in  24  volunufi,  aggregating  over  5000  pages, 
with  illustrations,  ali»o  four  vuluuies  devoted 
to  additional  papers  and  discussions  appeared 
subsequent  to  the  convreaa*  Four  international 
leetarea  were  delivered  by  eminent  membera  of 
the  chemical  profession  frmi  o-ich  nation  rep  re* 
rented,  in  t)>e  four  otliciul  languages,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Kngliah.  They  were: 
"The  Part  Played  by  Inrinitely  Small  Quanti- 
ties of  Chemlcala  in  Biological  Chemistry ,"  by 
Gabriel  Bertrnnd  of  Paris,  France;  "  Tlie  Lat- 
est Achievt:iui.'uts  and  I'rubieoiii  of  the  Chemical 
Industry,"  by  C.  Duisbcrg  of  Elberfeld,  Ger- 
many}  "The  Photochemistnr  oi  the  Future/' 
by  Oiaoomo  Ciamieian  of  Bok>gna,  Italy,  and 
The  Permanent  Plreproofing  of  Cotton  Goad*.," 
by  W.  H.  Perkin  of  Manchester,  England. 
Twenty-five  hundred  members  of  the  congress 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  Subsequent  to 
the  congreas  factory  visits  and  excursions  wer« 
ni.ido,  one  of  which  extended  to  tlie  Pacific 
Coast,  and  all  along  the  route  local  committees 
were  organized  to  receive  and  entertain  the 
goeste,  and  to  facilitate  their  viaita  to  manu- 
facturing plants.  The  nest  (the  ninth)  oon> 
press  will  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  RnsFia. 
in  1915,  ovtr  which  Paul  Walden  of  the  Poly- 
technical  School  of  Riga,  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side. The  Journal  of  iudtutrial  and  EngittetT' 
4np  Chemi»try  for  October,  and  Metallurgieal 
api!  Chr^::i",il  Knfliiucring  for  S<'pt<niber  12, 
give  eiit  iJiied   suinniariet*  of  the  eiingre;.h*. 

Mfim-s.  The  diHea»es  of  metals  previously 
referred  to  (see  Ykak  Books  for  1909,  p.  162, 
and  for  1911,  p.  150)  are  now  found  to  extend 
to  aluminum.  Sheets  of  alumininn  that  had 
been  obtained  by  cold  rolling  and  then  trans- 
formed into  boilers,  cooking-ttteii^la»  and  oOier 
hoUow  vessels,  showed  corroBiona  and  efllorea- 
ceneea^  dlseontintMiui,  hat  mostly  diqmeed  in 
eertain  direetions,  straight  on  the  Hat  iiottoiiiB 

*  Presiding  officer  of  the  section. 


of  the  vessels  and  curved  on  their  side^,  but 
always  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  lam- 
ination. The  explanation  offered  was  that  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  layers  (bj 
hammering)  two  neighlwring  layers  of  the 
plate  may  assume  dillereiit  degrees  oi  hariine&i 
and  also  of  electric  tension,  and  in  the  pres> 
ence  of  saline  solutions  these  behave  lilce  tea 
different  metals  in  an  electrolyte;  tlie  mo«t 
hammered   Li m  i    [  '  i}-  [  urt  of  a  positiu- 

electrode  and  iobcs  its  uietaU   The  methods 
proposed  as  remedies  are  firat  to  do  away  with 
the  danger  caused  by  hammering,  by  a  proper 
degree  of  reheating,  and  second  to  avoid 
tact  with  water. 

jdETALLDSQT.  A  SCW  process  for  the  elec- 
trolytic reoovcr^  of  tine  Is  reported  from  Japan. 
Zinc  ore  is  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte,  and 
from  this  liquid  r.inc  is  precipitated  by  elec- 
trolysis. A  defect  of  the  proceas  heretofore  ha* 
been  the  spongy  form  of  the  zinc  which  ad 
hered  to  the  cathode.  To  prevent  this,  »rbon 
was  tried  ingtoad  of  lead  in  the  annde.  Tin 
carbon  was  coarse  and  diH)>olved  in  the  zirii: 
Bulphate,  and  the  zinc  which  gathered  on  tL- 
cathode  was  then  found  to  be  refined  to  a  de- 
gree rarely  surpassed  by  the  imported  metal. 

Fuel.  Somewhat  startling  w;  -  tlu=  projH.-sI 
made  on  March  24  by  Sir  WiUiam  lUmsay  at 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Kxhibition  lield  in  \A)a- 
don,  that  coal  be  no  longer  mined,  but  burned 
in  the  seams  as  it  lies,  the  heat  hieing  used  to 
generate  power,  which  then  could  be  trnnstnittf*^ 
by  means  oi  electricity  to  places  where  it 
needed  for  use. 

Be  claimed  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  bore-bole  from  being  put  down  until  the  coal- 
stratum  is  reached,  and  concentric  tubes  being 
used  to  set  the  coal  on  fire  (by  electricity) 
and  to  blow  air  down  to  enable  the  coal  to 
bum.  When  auflScient  heat  haa  been  engen- 
dered the  amount  of  sir  sent  down  might  be 
restricted.  Coal  with  plenty  of  air  gives  off 
carbon  dioxide.  When  balf-burued  it  gives  car- 
bon monoxide,  which  is  used  for  gas-engines.  If 
Steam  were  blown  in  it  would  give  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  water-gas, 
which  also  is  used  for  gas-engines.  Bring  the 
gub-eugine»  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  or  bore- 
hole and  produce  the  power  there.  You  would 
thus  have  30  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the 
coal  available  as  against  15  per  cent,  available 
in  fuel-engines.  That  energy  might  be  trans- 
formed into  electricity  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bore- hole,  and  it  eonld  be  distrihated  through 
the  country. 

■In  June,  W.  A.  Bone,  of  Leeds  Univetsily, 
described  a  process  for  gas  heating  based  on 
the  fact  that  hot  surfaces  promote  the  com- 
bustion of  gases  in  contact  with  them.    An  ex- 
plosive mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  propof 
tiona  for  complete  combustion  is  caused  to 
burn  without  flame  in  contact  with   the  ^ur- 
face  of  a  red-hot  porous  solid,  such  as  «  block 
made  of  partielea  of  fire  bride  and  bound  to-  i 
getber  by  some  aultoble  means.  This  process  ' 
may  be  used  for  oooking  purposes,  also  it  is 
adajif  il  L-  to  fbS  heating  of  furnaces,  the  r.ii- 
ing  of  steam  in  multitubular  boilers,  the  melt-  : 
ing  of  metals,  as  for  instance  type  metal,  and 
other  purpOMS.    Sehnabel   of   Germany  and 
Ludce  of  New  York  had  previously  recoo- 
mended  similar  processr-s. 

A  process  for  the  utilization  of  peat,  invented 
by  r.  E.  Nixon,  «t  London,  consists  of  outting 
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tbe  torf,  after  it  has  been  air-drie<l,  into  ^r- 
rt^t«d  blocks,  which  are  sprayed  with  petro- 
Imm  to  at  to  form  tirelighters.   Tbe  bloelcB  are 

^vcn  a  coaling  of  highly  inflammafde  material 
sUt-ugtheiJS  them  and  pi  events  them 
from  breaking.  It  is  claimed  that  this  process 
oT«roome«  tbe  obstacles  associated  hitherto  with 
the  combination  of  peat  and  petroleum  which 
hsTe  be^n  connrcU'd  mainly  with  the  employ- 
mtnt  of  a  briquettin^'  luacbine  that  is  not  only 
dillirult  to  work,  but  a  bo  exprc8»e»  too  much 
9i  the  petroleum  from  tbe  ftnithed  blocks. 

KmooBir.  Aeeording  to  Sir  Wfllian  Ran- 
*iiy.  Scandinavia,  Italy,  GermsDy,  Switzerland, 
Aiulria,  and  Russia  now  possess  factorieii  for 
m^rlllg  nitrates  from  the  atmosphere,  chiefly 
for  parpoeee  of  agriculture,  «.  «.,  making  fer* 
tifiiers.  but  also  for  making  exploaiTes.  A 
company  for  the  rnanufaclure  of  ammonium 
eulpbate  from  the  atnioaphere  by  the  method 
of  tbe  Austrian  engineer,  Serpek,  has  been 
formed  by  French  and  Norwegian  eapitaliata, 
and  the  construction  of  a  plant  ftt  Arsndal, 
Korwaj,  is  rejwrted. 

BorTASB.  The  limited  supply  of  potash,  con* 
trolled  almost  entirely  by  tlie  German  Potash 
Sviuiicatr.  has  led  to  the  search  for  sourees  of 
t:,at  clieniical  in  tJie  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
TOvery  of  u  deposit  at  Scarles  Lake  in  the 
aurthwestem  part  of  San  Bernardino  County 
iD  California,  is  announced  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Tbe  importance  of  the  de- 
po*it  Is  due  to*  the  occurrence  of  the  potas- 
-lum  fcilts  in  soluble  form  in  a  natural  batu- 
rsted  brine,  under  conditions  especially  favor* 
able  to  itn  aeparation  and  recovery  by  solar 
eTaporation.  The  bed  is  estimated  to  be  at 
lwi«t  sixty  feet  thick,  and  covers  eleven  square 
iDilf-s.  A  conservii  1  i  \  r  estimate  pln«;.  flir 
amount  of  potassium  oxide  at  4,00U,000  short 
tsoa,  but  the  available  tonnage  may  well  be 
♦ipertH  to  cxo*'vd  10.000.000  tons,  which  would 
Mipply  the  country  at  its  present  rate  of  con- 
fciunption  for  thirty  years. 

AxtiriciAh  Diamonds.  No  satisfactory  method 
fer  artificially  making  large  diaasonds  has  as 
yet  been  found,  but  among  the  methods  that 
!*em  to  promise  results  is  the  following,  which 
was  published  in  April.  It  been  found  that 
iUuminating  gas  is  decomposed  on  exposure  to 
mmmj  vapor,  and  when  allowed  to  act  on 
metallic  amalgams  of  mercury  the  carbon  in 
tbe  gas  is  liberated  in  an  amorphous  form  and 
in  crystals,  or  diamonds.  As  the  diamonds 
thus  obtained  are  extremely  small,  the  inventor 
placed  diamond  dust  in  a  tube  in  which  gas  waH 
diMolred.  to  act  as  "  mother  crystals."  The 
Mwly  formed  crystals  adhere  to  this  dust,  and 
•If:  result  is  a  larger,  but  small,  stone.  The 
amalgam  used  is  hodium.  It  is  placed  in  a 
iHaas  tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  dia- 
mond dust,  and  illuminating  gas  U  passed 
tiiroogh  the  tube  for  four  weeks.  The  bril- 
liant* which  are  thus  manufactuif  I  n;  ;  r.u-  to 
ynsscsB  all  the  attributes  of  the  genuine  dia- 
mni,  but  tbey  are  diminutive  in  sise. 

IixcMl?iATi??o  Gas.  The  centennial  anni- 
Tenar^  of  tbe  intri»duction  of  the  use  of  ga.s 
as  an  illiiminant  was  celebrated  in  Philadelpliia, 
Ik,  OB  April  18  and  19.  A  symposium  was 
erpniaed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameriean 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Fmnklin  Tiigtitutc, 
tbe  Ameriean  (  hemical  Society,  da  J  the  Anieri- 
in  i'.As   Infititute.  at  which  the  foUowirig  ad- 

cieaiM  were  presenteds   "fiy-Products  in  Gas 


Jlanufacture,"  by  Charles  E.  Munroe;  "The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Aspects  of  tbe  Gas 
Industry,**  by  George  B.  Cortelyou;  "The  Tech- 
nic of  Gas  Main;f;i  tnri  ."  by  Alfred  K.  For!4tell; 
"Gas  Hb  an  i lluuiiiij.iii,"  by  \'aa  KenH.-Nelaer 
Lunsingh;  and  "  Tiie  I'se  of  Uas  for  Heat  and 
Power,"  by  JCdward  B.  Rosa.  A  limited  edi- 
tion  of  these  addresses  has  been  issued  in  book 
form.  A  loan  exhibition  of  articles,  models, 
appliances,  books,  and  pictures  having  an  his- 
torical inl«-rest,  wa.>  h«  Id  at  the  hiinM  tlBW  111 
the  hall  uf  the  Franklin  Institute. 
Fmus.  The  demand  for  artificial  silk  is  OB 

tile  increa.>e.  The  raw  material  used  in  its 
production  in  cotton,  its  chemical  nature  dues 
not  change  after  flHumfiekni^  and,  except  for 
•om«  additional  process  to  render  it  brilliant 
or  ineombostlble.  It  is  still  nothing  but  cotton. 
Therefore,  the  only  dilTcrcnce  between  artificial 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics  lies  in  the  weaving 
process,  mectianical  for  cotton  stufls,  ebsmiCM 
for  artificial  silk  atuffs.  Three  proeesses  are 
in  general  use,  the  C%ardontt«t,  the  Tiscoee,  and 
the  one  called  vegetahl-'  r;T-.pin  ;  r.r.s/r.'i n'ot^- 
laU).  Of  these  the  viticobe  process  seems  to 
be  the  most  desirable,  as  it  is  the  cheapest. 
Beeentiy  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  au 
artificial  silk,  the  base  of  which  it*  spun  glae^^ 
fipun  at  one-eighteenth  of  a  hair's  diameter. 
This  almo&t  imperceptible  filament,  to  which 
are  added  certain  chemical  prodnsto  produel^ 
brilliancy  and  supplenesa,  is  strongar  and  mors 
solid  than  anr  of  the  other  artilletal  silks.  It 
can  be  twisted,  braided,  or  w  ni  n  ^^•ilh  extraor- 
dinary facility,  and  constitutes  a  real  advance 
in  that  industry,  the  product  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans call  "glanstoff^'  and  the  French  •*arti> 
fleial  silk."  It  is  uninflammable,  unaffected 
by  humidity,  and  indestructible  by  acids  or  by 
alcoUuI.  Two  new  tibres  are  on  trial,  th«  tirst 
being  paper  yarns  made  from  pine  fibres,  which 
are  very  cheap.  The  pine  fibre. has  to  be  made 
into  paper  before  spinning,  and  it  Is  not  in- 
tended to  supplant  either  cotton  or  wool  f  i  t!ie 
finer  yarns.  It  forms  a  strong,  coarse  yarn,  vt  iui  h 
can  be  readily  dyed  any  shade  and  will  take  oa 
also  a  high  polish,  while  it  is  moth  and  insect 
proof,  and  not  subject  to  mildew.  The  second 
fibre  is  obtained  by  dredging  in  the  shallow 
seas  of  the  Spencer  Gulf,  South  Australia, 
where  it  is  found  embedded  in  sand,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  washing.  From  •  chemiml 
and  microscopical  examlnanon  the  fibre  appeals 
to  be  n  land  plant  which,  hae  been  submoregd 
by  an  incursiou  of  the  sea,  thereby  undergoing 
a  process  of  natural  retting.  While  the  fibre 
is  rather  brittle  and  deficient  in  tensile  strragth. 
it  is  poflrible  to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  wool 
or  fhrA'}y.  As  it  conies  to  market  it  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  sodium  and  magnesium  chlor- 
ides, and  yields  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
residue  on  burning,  it  hss  properties  which 
should  render  it  uninfiammable.  The  dyeing 
afTinitiosof  the  fibre  are  peculiar.  It  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  basic  colors,  which  dye  it  with- 
out a  mordant,  thus  making  it  very  similar 
to  jute,  while  it  evinces  only  a  sli^t  attrae* 
tion  for  tbe  substantia!  cotton  colors  snd  for 
those  of  tbe  sulphur  group. 

A  metallio  yam  new  this  year,  consists  of 
•  core  of  any  suitable  substsnoe  eosted  chemi- 
cally with  n  metallic  layer.  The  layer  is 
strongly  mliiercnt,  and  the  metal  particles  are 
protected  from  oxidation  and  the  action  of 
gas.  It  can  be  produced  in  all  shades  of  gold. 
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Hih!  alno  in  silver  and  copper  in  any  of  the 
nioderu  art  shades.  Having  a  smooth  surface, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  working  in  with 
other  threads,  and  in  oombination  with  arti- 
ficial silk  it  can  be  woven  into  tisstiea  sparkling 
with  the  iridescence  of  the  rainbow.  The  new- 
est substitute  for  wool  is  the  banana  fibre. 
TiuB  material  is  much  like  jute  and  hemp.  The 
Chinese  were  the  first  to  use  it,  and  the  supply 
available  is  almost  without  limit.  One  feature 
of  the  cloth  produced  from  this  fibre  is  that 
it  is  suitable  for  use  in  tropical  climates.  A 
new  jute  substitute  made  from  paper  yarn  and 
cotton  waste  by  a  German  firm,  is  in  demarxl. 
The  new  substitute,  called  "  textilo»e,"  olTera 
many  advantaj^es  over  jute  for  packing  dry, 
powery  substances  auch  as  cement.  The  nature 
of  the  material  prevents  any  duat  escaping 
from  the  bag.  A  cheinicHl  process,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  mercen/.ation  of  cotton,  is  l>eing 
SUCcessfuMv  applieii  in  Barmen  to  npun  worsted 
arns.  Tlie  yarn  is  run  into  a  bath  of  sodium 
isolpltfte,  •  ebemical  which  exerts  a  shrinking 
action  upon  wool.  This  action  ia  resisteil  by 
mechanical  tension,  and  the  process  is  continued 
for  some  five  minutes  at  a  high  temi>erature, 
until  the  wool  assumes  a  gelatinous  or  rubber- 
lifcs  elasticity.  The  yarn  is  removed  to  a  weiJc 
mineral  acid  solution,  boiled  under  relaxing  ten- 
aion  for  an  hour,  and  is  finally  rinsed  and 
dried.  Norgine,  a  new  product  made  from 
kelp,  is  used  in  the  textile  industry  for  stiffen* 
ing  and  drasing  purpMOses,  and  givea  very  sa^ 
iaiactory  results.  It  is  not  tised  as  a  substi- 
tute for  potato  starch,  dextrine,  etc.;  only  as 
an  adniixture  in  starch  to  give  tlic  go<i(ls  a 
softer  and  more  flexible  feel.  Korgine  is  there- 
fore considered  m  a  ligament  or  agltttinatit* 
Tl»e  seaweed  from  which  it  is  made  comes  from 
Sweden.    A  by-product  of  nor^jine  is  iodine. 

pArf;B.  As  sources  for  paper  pulp  the  kao- 
liang or  tail  millet,  so  extensively  grown  in 
Uanchuria,  is  recommended,  and  a  aeries  of  ex« 
periments  made  in  Dalny  show  that  T7  y  r  cent, 
of  the  raw  material  is  available  for  ih.a  pur- 
pose. A  pulp  factory  is  iiro|)ose(l  near  Naples, 
Italy,  to  utilixe  esparto  graas  or  alfa  irom 
Tripoli.  Folloiring  the  reference  to  bamboo  as 
A  paper  stock  (see  Ykah  Book,  p.  Iflfl) 

the  government  of  Burnui  will  grant  unusual 
coneesHions  to  those  who  desire  to  establish 
paner  mi  lis,  and  will  use  that  material  for 
pulp.  Bamboo  paper  napkins  are  reported 
from  Hongkong.  TTie  bark  from  hemlock, 
formerly  of  no  value,  is  now  used  in  the  north- 
western States  for  nuikinj;  tanning  extract.  A 
new  paper  cloth  invented  in  Germany  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  A  thin  abeet  of  pulp  hav» 
ing  been  deposited  on  a  felt,  a  piece  of  cotton 
or  linen  cloth  of  the  same  size  is  laid  tlicreoii, 
and  this  again  is  covered  by  a  second  sheet  of 
pulp,  with  which  the  cloth  mixes  so  intimately 
that  the  whole  forms  one  sOfid  and  compact 
sheet.  The  process  is  inexpensive,  while  tlic 
applicability  of  pu}»er  clulh  thus  made  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  is  obvious.  It  is  called 
sandwich  paper." 

Glass.   A  new  form  of  gTaas  called  "  siloxyd 

glass,"  recommended  as  an  imprr>vi-ment  over 
quartz  glass,  if*  made  by  adding  to  raw  quart?, 
stations  of  oxi'li's  of  zircon,  titanium,  and 
other  metals  difficult  to  fuse,  or  ''licates  of 
same  to  silicic  acid,  the  resulting  imxiure  yield- 
ing on  fusion  a  transparent  glassy  substance 
■which  fuses  at  ITdO'C.  The  advantages  claimed 


for  tins  material  over  ordinary  quartr  glnM 
are  that  its  utrength  ia  30  to  5<>  per  cent, 
greater  tested  by  bendill|^  ud  10  to  30  per 
cent,  more  tested  by  pressure,  and  that  it  is 
less  brittle,  because  the  devitrification  is  onlj 
about  half  that  of  (jiiartz  glass.  It  i-.  aU) 
more  resistant  to  bawic  metallic  oxides.  Ibe 
advantages  claimed  for  siioxvd  glass  give  to 
this  material  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  espe- 
cially for  apparatus  used  in  the  acid  industry 
nil  i  f  r  laboratory  pii!]i  i  '  s  wliere  socket  pipes, 
tee  pipes  fur  acid  conduits,  evaporating  basins, 
coBCCMtrating  dislies»  cooling  vesaels,  special 
boxes»  eonical  pipes,  condensation  utensils,  balls 
for  acid  towers,  etc.,  are  required.  Most  ef 
the  articles  used  for  s.uch  purjioses  have  been 
made  of  platiniun,  as  no  quality  of  glass  that 
would  meet  tbs  requirements  had  been  pro> 

An  uiismashable  glas.si  called  "  triplex  "  glasr. 
has  Wen  invented  in  Knince.  It  is  made  a* 
follows:  Two  sheets  of  glass  are  taken  and 
one  face  of  each  is  covert  with  a  tbin  la^ 
of  gelatin;  the  sheets,  gelatin  faeea  opposite, 
are  placed  together,  with  a  very  thin  sheet  of 
celluloid  between,  'i  lie  whole  is  .subjected  t  ■ 
hydraulic  pressure  to  make  the  combination 
solid.  Tbe  composite  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  ia  as  transparent  a»  ordinary  glas*. 
\\  hen  struck,  as  by  a  hammer  or  spike,  it  may 
be  cracked,  but  it  cannot  be  broken  into  bits. 
The  ^laas  is  pulverized  at  the  point  of  slxxk 
sad  IB  its  neighborhood,  involving  a  great  ab- 
sorption of  ei!er<:y.  Tfiis  glass  may  bo  of  great 
service  in  curi ia^lb,,  automobiles,  public  con- 
veyances, and  railways,  for  besides  the  direct 
shock  the  returu  shock  often  determines  tbe 
breakage  of  glass  in  most  accidents,  and  most 
serious  wouncTs  are  due  to  brokon  gl.nss. 

Color  Piiotook.m'uy.  Tiie  reproiluction  of 
actual  colors  in  u  photograph  has,  until 
recently,  beea  attended  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
tbe  lack  of  sensitiveness  in  autoebromc  plalc« 
in  comparison  with  ordinary  plates.  Kfforta  to 
strengthen  the  sensitiveness  of  tiic  autochrome 
jiiale  havo  been  made  in  two  w.i^s:  First,  by 
substituting  for  natural  light  an  'artificial  light 
strong  enough  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure 
to  a  fraction  of  a  second;  second,  by  hypcrscn- 
sitizing  the  plate  through  the  use  of  certain 
Coloring  agents  of  the  cyanide  group.  For  the 
first  method  fiash  powders  are  employed*  nota- 
bly a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  magnesium  and 
one  part  of  potas.sium  perclilornto.  Tbe  substi- 
tution of  this  powder  for  daylight  has  marked 
a  new  step  in  tho  production  of  a  photograph 
in  color.  The  resulta  are  as  favorable  as  tlMwe 
obtained  in  daylight,  and  tbe  time  of  exposure 
can  be  regiilateil  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  In 
Using  this  process  thu  light  entering  the  camera 
must  be  filtered  through  a  screen  different  from 
that  ordinarily  employed  in  autochrome  pho- 
tography, and  without  it  tbe  colors  reproduced 
vv(/ul(I  not  be  true  to  nature.  The  second 
method  of  overcoming  lack  of  sensitiveness  con- 
sists in  byperaensitizing  the  plates  themselfCS 
by  impregnating  them  with  cyanide  coloring 
agents  known  by  the  names  of  pinaebrome, 
pinacyaiud,  and  pinavenlol.  Until  recently 
aiitoi  hromo  plates  after  sensitizing  required  the 
MM'  of  still  another  different  taking  sersev,  but 
with  tbe  solution  now  used  for  this  proeem  the 
masrnesium  screen  may  be  employed.  After 

1  -itizing  the  plate,  it  mn-t  1*  dried  very 
quickly,  as  slight  delay  in  the  drying  will  in- 
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jare  the  colon.  The  plate  is  plMcd  vertieaUy 
to  dry  in  an  air>tigbt  container  lealed  agntoal 

]:;ht,  and  holding  a  receiver  eonteining  lul' 

piiunc  acid  or  calcium  chloride. 

Perfumebt.  Peter  M.  Short,  an  Engliali 
ebcffliBt,  baa  aneoeeded  in  mantifacturiBg  from 
petroleum  an  eaaence  which  is  said  to  be  *  per* 
feet  i^ubstitute  for  attar  of  roBes.  While  cx- 
perijoenting  with  liquid  air  to  produce  a  candle 
from  paraftio  bf  freezing,  be  found  that  cer- 
taia  five  ageota  remaloMl  floating  at  the  topb 
Tbcae  be  investigated  and  found  a  subetanee 
vbieh  imitates  attar  of  roses. 

MjscELUiNEOtJS.  A  new  oil  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Europe  that  is  extracted  from 
toHMto  seeds.  Especially  in  Italy  is  it  possi- 
ble to  obtain  this  oil  in  considerable  quantities, 
(winj;  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
tomato  there.  From  a  chemical  standard  the 
tomato-seed  oil  is  cla6.st>d  r.s  a  dry-i«o«d  oil  of 
the  type  of  cottonseed  oil.  It  will  find,  there- 
fore, an  immediate  employment  in  soap-mak- 
fn^'  and  in  all  industries  wbere  oottonseed  or 
similar  oils  are  used. 

New  sources  for  the  supplying  of  wood  oil  to 
paiat  manufacturers  are  notable  in  the  oil  ob* 
tsteable  from  the  kukui  nut  {Aleuritea  motuC' 
MHO.  XT  caiidUniit )  which  grows  abundantly 
in  ilawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Thcsu  uutH 
Tjcld  an  (Jil  haTing  tbe  same  properties  as  wood 
aiL  if  the  nuts  can  be  gathered  and  the  oil 
atneted  profitably,  this  oil  should  compete  in 
tLe  Annrican  nnarket  with  Chinese  wood  oil. 

The  production  of  gas  from  peat  having  a 
km  water  eonteot  (up  to  about  20  per  cent) 
fcr  nee  in  suction  gaa  (sauggas)  engines  has 
ahvady  met  with  considerable  success  in  Ger- 
fflanv.  hut  recently  succes»fiil  etTorts  have  been 
Kftde  to  utiiize  peat  with  a  water  content  50 
to  fO  per  cent,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
pioeeia  of  dryii^. 

A  substitute  for  wood  from  straw  is  made  in 
Furupt-.  as  follows:  The  straw  waste  is  first 
spilt  lougitudinally,  by  a  special  cutting  device 
to  destroy  the  resiliency  in  the  stallc.  The 
rijiped  material  is  then  placed  in  the  machine 
toother  with  certain  ingredientn,  being  laid 
upon  a  travelintr  i  l  ute.  The  latter  is  kept  at 
a  uniform  leuipc-ruture  by  means  of  steam,  so 
as  to  cook  the  straw  and  the  assoelated  sub- 
Ifsneei.  When  this  stage  has  been  carried  to 
the  requisite  degree  intense  pressure  is  applied, 
the  results  uf  which  are  to  compress  the  fibres 
«{  atraw  closely  and  tightly  together,  forming  a 
fciNbogeneous  mass.  A  pressure  of  between  two 
aad  three  tons  to  the  square  inch  is  required 
ia  order  to  produce  the  best  results,  and  the 
fjbric  i«-.ucs  from  the  machine  in  continuous 
ttfigths  of  the  required  thickness  and  width  to 
he  sawa  aa  desired. 

W.  TS.  Warren  and  yi.  R.  Grose,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  describe  a  new  bakin<?  powder  pre- 
pared from  maple  s*ugar  "  sand."  a  waste  prod- 
act  in  the  production  of  maple  syrup.  It  has 
the  fellowliw  eomposition:  Oileium  bimalate* 
57  parti;  sodittm  bicarboDats,  25  parte;  ataieh, 

b-i  part*. 

A  sulistitute  fertilizer  called  "phonolith"  is 
sow  being  manufactured  in  Germany.  Ita 
esmpoaitioB  b:  Water,  2  per  cent;  sllieie  aeid, 
50  p^r  rent. ;  oxide  of  iron,  7  per  cent.;  clay, 
19  per  (xuLi  lime,  4  to  6  per  cent.;  magnesia, 
1  per  cent. ;  potash,  8  to  10  per  cntt  Ana  soda, 
(  to  8  per  cent 

InaaTtm  Tke  Okemteai  World,  a  mmtk- 


ly  Journal  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engi' ■ 
ntering,  began  publication  in  London,  England, 
with  the  issue  for  January,  1912. 

CHESS.  A.  K.  Rohenstein,  the  Rusaian 
ebanipion,  captured  ibe  highest  honors  in  chess 
in  ldl2  by  winning  the  international  matches 
lit;lU  at  buu  bt^bastian,  VViiua,  aud  Poestyen, 
and  tying  0.  S.  Duraa,  of  Prague,  in  the  Bres- 
lau  match.  This  showing  makes  it  probable 
that  some  time  this  year  Httbenatein  will  be 
pitted  against  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker,  the  world's 
champion.  Other  iuternational  winners  were 
Alexander  A.  Alecbine,  of  St.  Petersburg,  at 
Stockholm,  and  Rudolph  Spielmana,  of  Munich, 
at  Abbasia,  where  the  play  was  restricted  to 
"  king's  gambit."  No  important  tournaments 
were  held  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
American  Chesa  Bulletin  arranged  a  king's 
gambit  oorrespondence  tournament,  open  to 
players  of  the  United  States  and  Oanada.  The 
tournament  began  in  November,  1012,  and  will 
end  in  May,  1913.  Columbia  fur  tb«  S4^ond 
successive  year  won  the  intercollegiate  tourna- 
ment, capturing  I0V6  games  and  losing  1^. 
Harvard  finished  second,  with  8%  to  8%. 
Princeton  won  3  games  and  lost  9,  and  Yale 
won  2  and  lost  10.  The  Triangular  College 
i  rague  tournament  resulted  in  u  tie  between 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania.  Brown,  the  other 
contestant,  failed  to  win  a  game. 

CHE8TEBT0N.    U.    K.  See  LnwoOUB, 

EJJGI  ISH    A.NU  Amebicax. 

CHICAOO  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMtflS- 
8I0H.  See  MuaicaPAL  QofiuiMKni; 

CHICAaO  OPERA,  00KFAH7.  See 

Musia 

CHICAOO  RAPID  TBAJTBIT.  See  Rapid 

Tba.nsit. 

CHICAQO,  Unhebsitt  of.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Chicago,  111.,  founded  in 
1892.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  ail  departments  of  the  university  in  tlte 
autumn  of  1012  was  S.idl.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 337.  The  total  benefactions  received  dur* 
ing  the  year  amounted  to  $1,087,178.  Among 
these  was  a  gift  by  Mr.  Julius  RosenwalJ  of 
$250,000  toward  the  building  fund  of  tlie  uni- 
versity. Mr.  Kosenwald  so  conditioned  the  gift 
as  to  necessitate  the  aecuriag  of  $500,000  from 
other  friends  of  the  university.  The  produe* 
tive  funds  of  the  university  in  1911-12 
amounted  to  :^i7,226,573.  There  were  in  the 
library  371,351  books  and  195,000  pamphlets. 
President,  Hurry  Pratt  Judson. 

CHILD    IxABOB.    Natto.nju.  Conference 
The  eighth  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Conunittee  was  held  in  Louisville, 
Kv.,  in  February.    The  general  subject  was 

"(•1,;M  Laljor  and  EducatTon."  A  number  of 
educaturii  were  present  by  special  invitation. 
The  main  features  of  tlie'  present  programme 
of  child  labor  reform,  as  night  work  in  glass 
factories,  employment  of  small  children  in  fruit, 
vegetable,  fish,  and  oyster  canneries,  night  mes- 
senger wrvice.  and  regulation  of  street  trades, 
were  touched  upon,  but  special  attention  was 
given  to  industrial  training  and  vocational 
gntdanoe.  Evening  schools  for  young  children 
who  work  from  eight  to  12  hours  during  the 
day  were  unanimously  condemned  as  cruel  and 
inhuman.  Continuation  schools  for  children 
from  14  to  10,  even  to  21,  years  were  variously 
advocated  aa  a  meaas  of  raising  the  industrial 
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ef!ieiency  of  tlin  next  generation.  One  speaker 
bcld  that  the  liigh  .schools  and  even  the  eighth 
grade  liave  little  or  no  economical  value  to- 
day, as  pupils  go  out  from  them  into  auto- 
matic work  with  no  real  preparation  for  life. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  advocated  c(jinpul9ory 
half-time  schools  for  miuors  above  lU  yeara. 

in  the  discussioo  of  Towtiooal  guidance  it 
w«8  brought  out  that  there  are  42,000  children 
lioenMd  each  year  in  New  York  City,  most  of 
whom  earn  lesn  than  the  cost  of  their  own 
support  and  yet  work  in  "  bliud-alkv "  trades 
where  tbejr  receive  no  training  for  the  future. 
It  wae  emphasized  that  there  ia  great  danger 
that  vocational  guides  may  become  too  explicit 
in  their  directions  inslead  of  supplyin<;  infor- 
mation as  to  conditions  and  opportunities^.  It 
waa  alao  pointed  out  as  possible  evils  that  em- 
ployment boreaua  may  be  formed  by  schools 
only  to  degenerate  into  agenciea  for  finding  john ; 
that  encniiragement  might  be  given  to  short 
cuts  in  industrial  training,  and  that  attention 
of  the  child  may  he  directed  toward  induatvy 
too  early.  Miss  Helen  T.  WooUey  ^ve  an  ae* 
count  of  a  study  under  her  direction  at  Cin- 
cinnati, wl  ii  Ii  to  continue  o\  f  i  five  years, 
of  two  groups  of  children,  one  in  industry  and 
the  other  in  school.  The  hope  was  espreaaed 
that  vooational  guidance  would  reauit  in  ehaag- 
ing  the  character  of  the  school  curriculum  ao 
that  children  wouM  wi^h  to  stay  and  parents 
Would  wish  to  have  then)  stay  in  school  to  the 
end.  One  speaker  held  that  a  desirable  result 
would  he  the  conviction  that  most  induatriea 
are  not  suited  for  children  tinder  any  condition. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay  declared  tlial  federal 
aid  to  education  is  a  neces.iary  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  ebild>Iabor  problem.  He  de- 
clared that  20  par  cent  of  the  white  voting 
population  In  aome  States  b  illiterate;  that 
many  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country 
cannot  meet  the  increased  demands  for  voca- 
tional training,  and  therefore  outside  aid  for 
the  better  equipment  and  of  scliool  houaee  and 
educational  opportunitlea  is  imperative.  The 
rejuvenation  of  tlie  rnral  schryo]  was  advocated 
as  a  neceattary  »tep  in  raising  the  status  of 
rural  child  labor  and  checking  the  movement  of 
country  youth  to  the  city  and  the  mill  com- 
munity. The  importance  of  induatrial  training 
arid  the  great  social  cost  of  child  labor  led  to 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  educators  of  the 
country  to  revolutionize  school  methods  and 
curricuiuma  ao  as  to  raiee  the  atandards  of 
attendance  and  alio  provide  practical  voea> 
tional  opportunities  for  all.  In  eniphasixing 
the  social  cost  of  child  labor  several  of  the 
j^peakers  emphasized  the  deterioration  of  the 
factory  population  of  England,  aa  ahown  by 
the  redttctiona  in  the  standards  for  army  re- 
cruita  in  ISH.')  and  again  in  the  British-Boer 
%Var.  The  exttHsion  of  medical  inspection  of 
MchoulH  to  niillH  was  advocated.  One  remedy 
for  the  exploitation  of  children,  advocated  by 
Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  was  the  legal  minimum 
wage  (q.  v.).  He  declared  that  many  children 
are  exploited  through  tiie  fact  that  their  wage 
does  not  compensate  for  energy  expended,  with 
the  result  that  growth  and  intdligence  am 
atunted  and  vitality  diminished.  The  United 
States  commissioner  of  education.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  proposed  aa  a  substitute  for  chil.l  labor 
that  the  children  of  the  mill  communities  be 
given  agricultural  training.  This  would  raise 
ihe  wages  of  tba  adalt  workers  ia  the  mills 


and  enormously  increase  the  welfare  not  only 
of  children  but  of  mill  communities  in  general. 

A.N.NUAi,  Uki«obt.    The  report  of  the  geiit-rjl 
secretary  of  the  ^iational  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee showed  that  during  the  year  1012  investi- 
gations had  been  conducted  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  child  labor  laws  in   twelve  State:'; 
into  textile  mills  in  four  States;  into  cannene-s 
in  two  Statea;  into  truck  eardens  and  berr^r- 
fields  in  two  States;  into  the  nigfat-inesocnger 
sfTvti't'   in   Pennsylvania   and  the  District  of 
CoiuHibia;  into  tl»c  emplovTnent  of  children  on 
the  stage  in  two  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  into  tenement  home  work  in  Massa- 
chuaetta  and  Now  York;  into  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and   into  the  street  trades  in 
Michigan.  Ohio,  and  District  of  Columbia.  Spe- 
cial attention  had  been  given  to  tenement  hotii^ 
work  in  New  York  City.    In  addition  to  the 
forty^KMie  articles  for  the  making  of  which  in 
tenements  licenses  may  be  had,  the  inspectors 
of  the  committee  found  the  following  kind-*  of 
work  and  articles:     Crocheting  of  twelve  dif- 
ferent commodities;  dolls'  cloths  of  many  va- 
rieties;  teddy-bear  legs;  play  suita  for  diil- 
dren;    Vipn;!tiig  moccasins   and   hags;  embroid- 
eries ot  all  kinds;   ribbon  rosettes;  roses  and 
fancy  bows;  passementeries;   Irish  crochet,  in- 
cluding lace,  collars,  cuffs,  buttons,  and  medal- 
liona;    millinery    ornaments;    braiding  hat 
straws;  glove  <;titching;  coil  winding;  making 
lamp  shades,  brushes,  belts,  garters,  suspend- 
ers, bead  necklaces,  kimonos,  and  hatpins.  The 
prohibtkm  of  teuouent  manufacturing  and  the 
creation  of  minimum  wage  boards  were  rec- 
ommended. 

Leuislation.  The  fight  for  advancing  child 
labor  legislation  has  largely  taken  the  form  in 
resent  yeara  of  etforta  to  aeeure  the  paasafs 
of  a  model  or  uniform  law.  Tbia  law  has  been 

agreed  to  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
Ui\  the  American  Bar  Asjiociation,  and  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Uniform  I.^ws. 
It  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
14,  forbids  nfji^lit  work  and  dangerous  oceupa' 
tions  for  ctii^iirrn  under  16,  and  reijuires  edu- 
cational and  medical  certification.  It  forbids 
the  employment  of  children  under  IH.  and  in 
some  cases  under  21,  in  trades  considered  ex- 
ceptionally dangerous.  It  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  girls  under  21  in  coal  mines  or 
quarries,  and  the  employment  of  minors  iu 
saloons,  barrooms,  or  night-messenger  service. 
It  forbids  street-trading  to  boys  under  10  and 
girls  under  16,  and  otherwise  regulat«B  the 
street  trades.  Tlip  hours  of  enii)lnyuu'rit  ar* 
limited  to  8  per  day  and  48  per  week,  between 
7  A.  M.  and  7  P.  K.  for  boya  under  16  and 
girls  under  18. 

In  1912  new  laws  were  enacted  in  twelve 
States.  Arizona  adopted  the  model  law  alxn-' 
outlined.  Kentucky  limited  to  60  hours  per 
week  the  employment  of  women  under  21  in 
all  gainful  occupations,  except  domestic  c^erv- 
ice  and  nursing;  two  additional  fsictory  in- 
spectors, both  wiimen.  were  authorized.  I^ui- 
siana  exemptiKi  stage  children  from  the  child 
labor  law.  The  Maryland  law  approximated 
the  model  law,  but  permitted  children  of  12  to 
be  employed  in  canneries,  stores,  place.s  of 
amusement,  and  the  transm is-iion  of  merehan- 
dit»e  and  messages.  At  the  same  time  &  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law  was  psuMed  and 
the  factory  inspection  department  reorganised. 
Massachusetts  established  a  dG-hour  weolc  for 
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woDen  and  children  in  mercantile  workahop^;  in;;  on  the  employnient  of  children  in  Iiome 

esUblithed  a  minimum  wage  commisAion,  and  work  Iil  Saw  York  City  was  being  gathered  at 

appointed  a  commigsion  of  three  to  inveatiyate  tlio  close  of  the  year. 

tin  condition  of  widowed  mothers  having  de-  J£2(cukNDi.   The  London  County  Council  pro* 

fcadent  diildren.    Hinneaotm  tliorottghly  re-  mulgmted  the  following  rutei  for  the  reguletion 

viief!  her  child  labor  law,  following  cIdsl-Iv  the  of  street  trades.    No  child  under  14  who  \«.  lia- 

roodil  law.     Boys  under   18  were   forbidden  bio  for  full  time  school  attendance  may  be  em- 

emjiluyment  as  night  nieHseugers  between   10  ployed  on  school  days  more  than         hours  in 

r.  u.  and  5  a.  M.i  such  eniploj^ment  was  totally  any  one  day,  nor  between  8  a.  m«  and  6  p.  m., 

praUUtsd  tvr  girb  under  81$  and  exemption  of  nor  before  <ltSO  A.  ic  or  after  8«30  p.  k.;  on. 

ffafre  children  under  official  authorization  was  other  than  sefaool  days  such  may  not  be  em- 

eal^bliabed-    A  vigorous  campaij»n  was  carried  ployed  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  d:i_v  nor 

on  by  the  comuiisHion  in  MiHsissiijjpi,  through  before  t5:30  a.  m.  or  after  9  i*.  m.     No  girl 

tiw  distribution  of  reports  and  a  weekly  press  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  any  street  trade. 

Knriee.    A  law  was  flnatly  seenred  following  No  boy  voder  16  mmj  be  tbos  emplojrMl,  except 

clowly  the  model  law,  thonfrh  exempting  can-  between  the  hours  of  6  A.  M.  and  9  p.  M.,  and 

m\ci  in   the   country   but   not  those  on   the  all  such  must  be  exempt  from  school  attend- 

coast.     Mississippi    Ix'caine   the   fir.st   State   in  anco  and  procure  and  wear  a  badge  constitut- 

whicb  cotton  manufacturing  is  a  principal  in-  ing  a  license.    An  elaborate  set  of  rules  was 

dnstry  in  which  ditldrcB  under  16  mts  ft  formulated  to  gorern  the  issue  and  withdrawal 

legal  8-hour  day  In  such  milla.    This  law  pro-  of  badges  and   the  punishments  for  altnillgf 

Libiled  the  night  work  of  boy.'*  under  16  and  lending,  iielling,  or  pawning  same, 

of  pirls  under   18.     New   Jersey   limited   the  Scotla:»d.     A  council  on  child  welfare  was 


■sanfaeturiog   or  mereaatile  ostablishments,  gious,  and  pbilBnthropic  agencies  and  indlvfd- 

Kaktrif.s.  Inniidrirs,  and  restaurants.   New  York  uals  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 

c^ubli?h<.d   a   54  hour   w«ek  for  women   and  of  children.     Its  organization   consists  of  a 

children  employed  in  all  manufacturing  indus-  central    committee    operating    through  local 

tries,  except  canneries,  and  perfected  oflkial  councils  and  executive  committees.    It  will  aim 

merrbion  of  children  seeking  emplo.viiient  eer-  to  provide  means  for  perfecting  child  life  in 

tificstes.    Rliodc  Island  prohibited  the  employ-  all  aspects  up  to  the  age  of  21.    Much  atten- 

ment  of  boys  under  21   in   mess^-nger  service  tion  will  be  given  to  the  collection  and  dia- 

b^^tween  10  P.  m.  and  5  A.  M.    South  Carolina  semination  of  information.     It    will  arrange 

forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  18  conferences  and  ooOperate  In  every  way  with 

tt  night  or  under  14  during  the  day  as  mes-  existing  agencies. 

teng^T9  in  cities  of  5000  population  and  over.  See  Children's  Bctbeau;  Widows'  Pensio.ns; 

Virginia  limited  the  hours  of  all  females  and  WOMEN  IM  InDUSTBY;  MINIMUM  Uaok; 
h-iy*  under    14    to  ten   p«'r   day  in   mercantilo  BWBaTIIfOi. 

tttablishmenU  in  towns  of  2000  or  more.  LnBATim&    Amonj?  the  new  books  of  the 

New  Yobk.   The  New  York  Factory  Inves-  year  were.  B.  N.  Clopper,  Child  Labor  in  Citff 

tijatln;:  Conimiuuion  appointed  to  in(juire  into  Streets;  Arthur  Holmes,  The  Vonseriation  of 

tut  conditions  of  labor  and  other  a^pect.s  of  the  Child;  William  F.  Ogburn,  Progress  and 

niodfrn  factory  life  studied  among  otlier  things  I  niformity  in  Child  Labor  Legislation;  Dun- 

the  conditions  of  child  labor  in  the  New  York  lop  and  Denmon,  English  Apprenticeship  and 

easBeries  and  city  tenements.    For  a  number  Child-  Lahor:  A  Bistory;  Report  of  the  Com' 

of  vfrtfs  elforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  mission   on    3finimum    H  j  ,ri'   Boards,   by  the 

uoDeriea  under  some  form  of  elfeclive  public  Massachum  tin  Commisstun ;  D.  H.  Whitebouse, 

COBtfoL   An  apparently  succes.sful  effort  a  few  Problems  of  Hay  Life;  .S.  P.  Breckinridge  and 

SIS  ago  was  defeated  by  official  decisions  £.  Abbott,  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home. 

taring  aheds  attached  to  the  canneries  not  The  National  Child  Labw  OMDUittee  began 

to  be  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  in  June  the  publication  of  •  qoarterly.  The 

siflce  no  machinery  was  installed  in  them.  The  Child  Labor  Buiiettn, 

csperts  of  the  InvesftlgmCing  Commission  found  CSCOJXRSN,  luiRRAOT  OV.     See  iLLnu- 

Bamben  of  children,  some  as  young  as  3  or  4  ACT. 

Tears,  102  were  8  or  under,  and  nearly  1000  CHILDREN'S  BUREA17.    On  April  2,  the 

UDd<>r  14,  employed  in  these  sheds  in  stringing  Houhc   of    Hei)re--^entativtjt   pa^s:J4•d   the  Peters 

beaos,  husking  corn,  and  otherwise  assisting  bill  authorising  the  esttabiisliinent  of  a  federal 

in  the  preparing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  children's  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Com- 

far:T:inp,  without  any  reatrictinn*?  as  to  hours,  merce  and  Labor,  this  bill  having  previously 

^Varuen  were  shown  to  have  worked  a;*  many  passed  the  Senate.     Shortly  theteafter  Fresi- 

ii  115  to  120  hours  in  one  week.     They  de-  dent  Taft  named  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Chi- 

•eribed  in  a  moat  realistic  manner  the  hard-  cago  as  the  chief  of  the  new  bureau.  During 

■Ups  of  eneh  dilMren  and  the  social  loss  fn>  the  five  preceding  years  the  National  Child 

solved  in  allowing  them  to  grow-  up  iv  'vjv-o-  l.iilior  Committee  had  carried  on  an  agitation 

nm*  and  without  definite  vocational  tranuiig.  l  r   the  creation  of  such  a  bureau,  the  idea 

There  was  thus   secured   the   widest    publicity  having  originated   with   Miss  Lillian   1).  Wald 

for  abases   which   the   reformers    have    long  of  New  York  City.    It  was  opposed  on  consti- 

Mfbt  to  renady.    The  ini|uiry  brought  out  tutional  grounds  and  as  an  unauthorized  inva- 

t*;-  fart  that  more  thau  half  the  cannera  em-  5ion   of   the   rights   of   the   States.     The  law 

?u;¥ed  no  children  at  all  and  that  a  few  of  specitiea   that    'the  said   bureau  shall  investi- 

tl»in     made    good     profits     without     working  gate   and    report    upon    all    matters  pertaining 

*MBea  cxsessive  hours.   "Thus  restrictive  legis-  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life,  and 

Isttw  In  bdiaif  of  the  workers  would  protect  shall  especially  Investigate  tbe  ^estions  of 

tiwD  and  the  more  eonscientiou.s  employers  at  infant   mortality,    the  birthrate,   physical  de- 

tite  same  time.    Much  concrete  evidence  bear-  generacy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
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juveiiik  court!*,  desiTtion  and  in<>gitimacj,  dan-  (788o);    Linares,    lii,773    (10;279);  Llanqui- 

gcrous   octHijiatidtiH,   acL'idfnts   and   di^eascH   uf  hue,  113,285   (91,676);   Mugallanes   (ter.),  23,- 

the  children  of  the  working-class,  employment,  650     (171.438);    Malleco,    113,020  (8009)1 

legielatioti  effecting  the  ehildr«n  in  the  several  Matile,  115,568  (  7281);  Ruble.  1M,86S  (9069); 

Stut«'S  and  Territories,  and   such  other  facte  O'Higgins,   94,257    (5617);    Santiago,  546^'5!>9 

as  have  a  bearing  ujjuii  thi;  utlfart'.  elTiciency,  (15,200);     Tacna,    42,02a     (2:],'.1jS)  ;  Talca, 

character,  and  training  of  children."    (1:  laany  i:}2,730  (10.000);  Tarapac*,  115,!M0  (40,957); 

of  the  sabjecU  here  indicated  information  ia  Valdivia,  131,751  (23,286);  ValjMU-also,  299.4ti4 

almost  if  not  quite  wholly  lacking;  what  is  at  (23,286);  total,  3,4I5.M0  (757,368).  PcpitU- 

hand  18  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  almost  nil  tion  of  the  larger  cities  (1907  census):  Snn- 

the  various   aetivitifs   for   child   welfare   lack  tiago,    Xvl,724,    Vuljjarafso,    162,447;  Conci-p- 

CoCrdination.     Having   no   administrative   pow-  cion,   33,3'M):    Iquique,   40,171;     IHlca,  3S,04ii; 

era,  the  main  function  of  the  bureau  will  be  Chill&D,  34,260;  Antofagaata,  32,4U6;  Villa  del 

to  secure  hifermation  and  make  it  available  to  Mar,  23,262.    Immigration  la  small  (2543  ia 

the  States  and  all  parties  interested.    The  first  IfllO).    In  1910,  marriages  19.328,  births  130.- 

pamphlet  of  the  bureau   stated  that  the   first  052,  stillbirths  3471,  deatha  10t),073;  exce!!*  (•( 

work  would  consist  in  the  compilation  of  exit^t-  births  23.'J7'J. 

ing  material  and  the  publication  of  a  statia-     Education.    Primary  instruction  is  gratui- 

tieal  handbook.   The  bureau  will  collate  mats'  tous,  but  not  compulsory.     Pablie  primary 

rial  from  the  current  literature  of  all  coun-  Hchools  at  the  end  of  ISHl  numbered  2Sn(5,  with 

tries;  will  prepare  digeHts  <if  legislation;   will  37o,274  pupils  enrolled  auU  an  average  attoud- 

make  an  original   investigation  of  infant  mor-  ance  of  58.76  per  cent.    Private  sclionls  reoeiv- 

tality;   will  aid  in  securing  registration  of  jug  state  aid  had  an  enrollment  of  52,315,  with 

birtin,  and  will  iamo  popuhr  pampbleta  on  average  attendance  32,683.    In  1910  private 

the  subjects  within  its  scope.  H.chools  without   state  assistance    had  30,385 

The  first  subject  taken  op  by  the  new  bureau  pupils  enrolled.    In  1911:    41  lyceuma  for  bo>3, 

was  an   investigation  of   infant  mortality  or  enrollment  12.032,  avi-ragc  attendance  10,797; 

the  death  of  children  under  1  year  of  age.  36  lyceuma  for  girls,  enroUmeni  8277,  attend- 

Preliminary  work  had  been  completed  by  ance  6789;  16  normal  sehoola,  with  2322  stu- 

cember  20.    The  plan  was  very  comprehensive,  dents;  277  manual  training  schools.    The  Uni- 

including  housing,  feeding,  care  of  infants,  milk  versity  of  Chile  had  2002  students,  and  the 

supply,  industrial  and  economic  condition   of  Catholic  University  C83.    1  he  state  religion  is 

K rents,  aanitary  conditions  of  the  neighbor-  Koman  Catholkisin,  but  religious  toleration 

od,  and  other  faetora  in  the  hygienic  envl*  prevails, 
ronnient.     The  investigation  was  to  begin   in      AoRlcriTiTJE.    Figures  published  in  1012  by 

smaller  towns  surrounding  the  larger  cities  of  the  Chilean  bureau  of  statistics  show  the  fol- 

New    England,    Pennsylvania,    and    Michigan,  lowing  estimated  production  of  the  principal 

these  being  the  only  States  where  birth  regis*  cereals  and  foodstuffs:    Wheat,  496,022  metrie 

tration  is  complete.    Statistlea  presented  by  tons;  barley,  53,562;  oate,  27,006;  com,  31,002; 

Dr.  Cresfly  L.  Wilbur  showed  that  deaths  of  beans,  37,026;  carobs,  7486;  potatoes,  202,481. 

babies  under  1  year  of  age  in  the  poorer  dis-  Estimated  wine  production,  9'JU,t>44  hectoliters, 

tricts  of  a  principal  American  city  were  373  The  pastoral  industry  is  developiqg,  mtably  itt 

per  1000;  on  the  other  band,  in  the  better  wool  production  in  the  south, 
residence  quarters  the  death  rate  was  186.  Es-     "Maim.   The  country's  prosperity  is  largely 

timating  that   300,000  babies  die   nTimtally   in  due  to  tlir-   :iroduction  of  enormous  quantitii^ 

the  United  States,  these  figures  warranted  the  of  sodium  nitrate  in  the  nortbtrii  provinces  oi 

conclusion  that,  could    '  ^  1  conditions  be  pro-  Antofagasta  and  Tarapacfl.    This  valuable  fer- 

vided  for  all,  at  least  150,000  babies  would  be  tilizer  is  exported  to  many  countries.   Coal  is 

saved  annually.    It  was  thought  that  even  mined  (898^71  metrie  tons  in  1909),  thongh 

more  than  this  number  could  1k>  saved,  since  not  in  sufficient  quantify  to  supply  the  domes- 

the  infiiiit  death  rate  in  New  Zealand  ia  only  tic  demand.    Copper,  for  which  Chile  was  once 

68  \i--r  In"ii.    Sec  Cnii.D  Labob.  famous,  shows  a  tendency  to  regain  its  formir 

CHIX<DB£N'S    COUilX.      See   JvnaojM  importance  (in  1909,  42,726  metric  tons,  val- 

OotntT.  ucd  at  about  99,939,800).    See  tha  «»ort 

CHILD  WELFARE.   See  Educatiox.  values  of  mineral  products  In  the  section  Com- 

CHILE.    A  republic  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  mcrce. 
South  America.     Capital,  Santiago.  Commebcb.     Imports    and    export^  Bpacial 

Abka  and  Population.    Chile  haa  an  esti>  trade,  in  thousands  of  pesos  gold: 
mated  area  of  757,366  square  kilometera  (292,* 

419   square    miles),    including   Tacna    province  - 

(23.<JaS  sq.  kms..  l»250  sq.  miles),  claimed  by  ...  1|08  JM» 

*>"^!h  ItJ'^!::'''-  ^^rT^/rr^'^'  ^""Sh^V  SKSS::::::  «»:!«»  KiS  fniffl  aiSt 

closed  3,249,270  inhabiUnta  (Tacna,  28,748). 
In  1912  flgims  were  published  showing  tiie 

population  by  provinces,  as  omcially  calculated      The    leading    imports    include    cotton  and 

for  December  31,  1910.    The  total  was  3,415,-  woolen  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 

060,  distributed  as  followa  (in  parentheses  arc  coal.    Principal  exports  in  191 1,  in  thousands 

abown  the  provincial  areas  in  square  kilo-  of  pesos  gohi:    2«itrate,  262,649;  copper,  18,- 

meters):    Aconcagua,  132.730  (14,000);  Anto-  687;  hides  and  leather,  8983;  wool,  7696$  eal- 

fagasta,    118,718     (I20.7H);     Arauco,    C2.2'.9  cium  borate,  6231;   iodine,  ."iHO;  meat,  3769; 

(5068);     Atacama.    G.i.liB     (71>Ai3l);    Bfobto,  nuts,    1858;    barley,   lbo3;    beans,   1834;  oats, 

100,495    (i;j.sij:{)-.    Cautfn,   161,935    (l(>.r>24);  I'^ilO;    wheat.    1384;  wbalo  oil,  1164$  bl«n, 

ChiIo«,   91.657    (  22,255);   CX>)chagua,   159,421  1150;  flour,  827. 

(0973);    Conccpci5n,    225,064    (  8679)  j    Co*     Imports  and  cacports,  apedal  trade,  1911,  in 

^limbo^   178,731    (S6/M)9);    Curic6,   10^120  thousands  of  pesos  goId«  by  jvindpal   
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tries:  Great  BriUin,  111,768  and  146^13; 
Gtnuaj,  B»jn9  and  71,780;  United  States, 

4^,2-22  and  53,577;  France,  18,991  and  lO.OGf); 
iklgiuro,  10,0(57  and  9532;  Argentina,  21,410 
and  32S4;  Peru,  2U,344  and  1074;  Italy,  8681 
uA  879;  Nettieriandfl,  274  and  9429:  Snain, 
MOO  and  5511;  Australia.  8056  and  83. 

Shippixo.  Erttcrpd  at  the  ports  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  11)11,  4115  vebi>4.>Iii  of  11,309,296 
tons  (steam,  3626  of  10,449,308  tons)  ;  cleared, 
3418  of  0,3mjit2&  ton*  (Steam,  3021  of  3^93,> 
4N8  toBi).  Entered  eoaatwiee,  11,018  Tenela 
of  15,939,724  tons  (steam,  10,484  of  15,797,835 
tons) ;  cleared,  10,547  of  18,292,445  tou& 
(fteam,  10,!)79  of  17,620,939  tons).  Merchant 
luring  191  It  84  ateamera  of  69,604  tons  net 
■Bd  91  nil  of  6«,918  tons  net 

CouiCTJincATiONS.  The  len^zth  of  railways  in 
operation  is  rejiorted  at  5804  kilometers,  of 
which  2706  kms.  are  state  lines  and  3098  pri- 
vate; under  construotion,  2243  kma.  Since  tbia 
leport  was  made,  a  oonsiderable  amount  {txaei 
^:mr^^  r.nt  available)  of  the  railway  under  con- 
siruttion  has  been  conipletfd.  The  Chile  loD};i- 
tudinal  railway,  a  meter  gauge  line  over  350 
miles  in  length,  waa  almost  completed  in  1912. 
Tkis  work  included  the  Espino  tunnel  and  tlie 
An.Jean  >i<'f  fion.  which  was  the  last  of  five  tun- 
ttris  Uiiougu  the  mouiitaius  on  a  section  where 
44  miles  of  rack  road  are  required.  Otlier 
lines  under  construction  or  completed  during 
ltl2  were  tho  following:  PalQma*San  Marcoa, 
Copi.Tpo  Lajfunas,  Vnllinuir-Algarrobal,  San 
tTnardo-N'olcan,  Mulipilla-San  Antonio,  Ran- 
euj.'u.)-Donihua,  Alcomes-Pichilimu,  and  Curico- 
Hualam  and  also  tlie  Chilean  Northern  Rail- 
way, the  Poebto  Hundido-Pintadoa  line,  joining 
•  ,v  r*^inaral  and  Iquique  railuuys,  of  which 
' .  kiiometers  were  under  construclion,  had 
i'.'"  kilometers  completed  in  1912.  The  Chileiiii 
raiiwavs  aggregated  over  5000  miles  in  length. 
Telegraph  lUiea  (1910),  22,334  miles,  of  whidl 
lt/)13  state;  pest  ofRces,  !i>)o>!f  1100. 

ri.VA.NCE:.  The  monetary  uiui,  is  the  peso, 
»orth  36.5  cents.  The  value  of  the  paper  peso 
ii  ahont  22  cents.  Revenue,  1910,  82,764,423 
pesos  gold  and  1524>75,846  paper;  expenditure 
6^677.704  pe-,03  gold  and  234,143,253  paper. 
TLt  cLiet  Bources  of  reveuue  were:  Nitrate 
export  duties,  7li,GG.j,417  pesoe  gold;  state  rail- 
^aj8,  47,76(^7dl  paper;  import  duties,  44,436,- 
032  paper;  mrtax  on  imports,  29,608,792  paper. 
Lftimale  expenditure,  1912,  81,070,927  pesos 
gold  and  280,S94,118  paper;  U)13,  55,746,850 
p>W  and  268,596,690  paper.  Chief  departmental 
ottnateay  1912s  finance,  35,87U,4K8  peiwa 
gold  and  18JB72,740  paper;  marine,  16,086,459 
and  14,725.348;  war,  674,684  and  33,11.',000; 
industry  and  pwhlic  workiS,  24piOG,S43  and  113,- 
:":.'m';  interior,  1,103,183  and  42,728,561; 
instruction,  542,640  and  43,240,683. 
(Deeember  31,  1010):  Foreign,  336,781,- 
<00  peso^  gold;  intenal,  6,4)93,800  gold  and 

179,465,191  paj>cr. 

AJtUT.  Tlie  Chilean  army  was  in  course  of 
reorganization  during  the  year  1912  and  it  was 
etpected  that  thia  would  be  completed  by  the 
<ttd  of  1913.  The  c  ^*nMi-hmeiit  of  the  active 
tnny  wk>  fixed  iur  at  17.800,  including 

»  permanent  stall  of  8000.  Th«  rr  \v.  re  iu  addi- 
tion 2500  men  in  the  coast  artillery  and  1737 
ia  tta  gendarmerie.  The  organization  included 
10  regiments  of  infant rv.  S  regiments  of  cav- 
tky,  20  batteries  of  licid  artillery,  1  mountain 
mtfTv,  2  b  inalkms  of  mounted  iiifaiiti7«  and 
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a  corps  of  angineera.  The  active  army  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  raised  to  150,000  war  strength  by 
including  a  portion  of  the  national  guard. 

Navy.  The  Chilean  navy  in  1912  included: 
Two  battleships,  aggregating  15,000  tons  (Cnpi- 
td»  Prat,  built  in  1892,  and  O'Biggin;  1807) ; 
one  armored  cruiser,  7000  tons  (£smeralda, 
lSf>R)  ;  four  protected  cruisers,  14,500  tOttB 
(built  1890-99 >  ;  two  torpedo  cruisers,  1470 
tons;  seven  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  2270  tons; 
five  first-class  torpedo  boats,  728  tons,  and  sev* 
eral  auxiliary  Tessels,  transports,  etc.  The 
keel  of  a  28,600-ton  dreadnought,  the  Alminitile 
Latorre,  was  laid  down  at  Elswick  December 
1,  1911.  The  cnn.struction  of  a  seconii  dread- 
nought, the  Almirante  Cochrane,  was  decided 
upon  in  1912.  Contracts  for  six  destroyers 
and  two  submarines  were  let  in  1911,  and  the 
first  of  the  destroyers  was  launched  September 
28,  1912. 

QonamuxsT,  The  president  ia  elected  bv  in- 
direcf  vote  for  five  years  and  is  assisted  by  a 

eoiinci!  of  state  and  a  responsible  niinijitry. 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  the  Senate  (37 
numbers,  elected  for  six  years)  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  (108,  for  three  years).  Tlie 
president  tn  1918  was  RamOn  Barrog  Luoo, 
inaugurated  December  23,  1010.  Mintstry, 
formed  August  10,  1912:  Premier  and  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  Ciuillermo  Harros;  foreign 
nlfairs,  worship,  and  colonization,  Antonio  Hu- 
niM'Us;  justice  and  public  instmctiott,  Enrique 
Villegas;  finance,  Manuel  Rivas;  war  and  ma- 
rine, Claudio  Vicufia;  industry  and  puhlio 
works,  Oscar  Viel. 

For  events  connected  with  arbitration  is 
Obiln  ia  1912  sea  AnmnaTiDN,  IimatKATKmAU 

CHINA.  A  successful  revolution,  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  infant  emperor,  trans- 
formed the  Chinese  Empire  into  the  Chinese 
Repubiie,  February  12,  1912.  The  capital  ia 
Peking. 

Akea  and  Popui.ation.  Tlie  country  has  a 
total  estimated  area  of  4,278,113  square  miles, 
and  consiiits  of  the  following:    China  proper,  or 

the  eighteen  provincea ";  the  three  proytneea 
comprising  Hancburia;  Sinkiang  province 
(which  includes  East  Turkestan)  ;  and  the  de- 
pendencies of  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  The  popula- 
tion is  unknown.  Of  China  proper  there  have 
been  many  censuses,  or  government  estimates, 
the  results  of  some  of  twae  being:  1781,  190,< 
257.000;  1812,  360,440,000;  1842.  413.0-21.OO0; 
I860.  260,925,000;  1SS2.  381,309.(100;  1SH.5.  377,- 
03t;,iMiO.  Chines4'  censuses  hitherto  huve  been 
enumerations  of  households,  whence  the  num- 
tier  of  persons  is  computed  by  multiplying  by 
the  average  number  in  a  household  (exclusive 
of  children  under  six  years  of  age).  For  the 
census  taken  in  1910  averages  varied  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  from  3.1  to  {i.8  per  household; 
in  Chihli  it  waa  8.6  (but  in  Peking  city  6.8)  j 
in  some  provinces  the  average  was  not  aseer* 
tained,  or  at  least  not  published.  The  mean  of 
the  aseertained  averages  was  4.S.  and  this  figure 
has  been  used  in  calculating  the  population  of 
provinces  for  which  no  apacinc  average  is  given. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  incom- 
pleteness of  returns  from  Shansi  and  Sseehwan. 
The  figure  for  the  latter  province  given  below 
is  nut  shown  by  the  census,  but  is  the  number 
reported  by  the  viceroy  to  the  Peking  authori- 
ties; judged  from  the  partial  returns  of  the 
census,  the  flg[ure  is  plausible.  The  population 
figures  for  China  proper,  excepting  the  one  for 
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Szechwan,  are  tho«u  publislied  in  1912  by  W. 
W.  Kockbill  as  his  interpretation  of  the  1910 
census.  Mr.  Rock li ill.  American  ambussador  at 
Constantinople  and  tunucrly  American  oiiiiiot^r 
at  Peking,  bat  published  monographs  on  Chinese 
population  aurmmarizing  the  extant  data;  in 
1904  he  placed  the  population  of  China  proper 
at  less  Ujan  275,000,000,  and  in  1012  ^aid  tluit. 
aitliougk  the  new  information  furnished  by  tlta 
1910  eenaus  is  insufficient  for  definite  con- 
clusions, it  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
tlie  population  of  China  is  much  smaller  than 
we  have  beon  led  to  believe  und  that  in  the  last 
century  it  ha»  Ix^en  increasing  very  slowly,  if 
at  alL  In  the  lust  culumn  of  the  tabic  arc  given 
the  estimates  of  the  Maritima  Coatoma  in  its 
report  publiabed  in  1912. 


Sq.  m.  Census  '10 

Anhwei    &4,82C  14.077.683 

Chaklanv    S9.U0  13.942.6&5 

Chlhll    115.830  22.970.664 

Pukien    46.332  8.666.678 

Honan    67.954  22.375.516 

Hunan    83,3a8  20,683,187 

}l\ipeh    71.428  21,256,144 

)-.,,r.sii   125, 4&3  3.807.SS3 

Kiangal    69.498  16,264,374 

Kianssu    S8,610  16,87».04i 

Kwangal    77,220  6.426.SSC 

KwanstUBK    99.970  23.696.366 

Kwelchow    67.1S2  9.266.914 

Shansi    81.853  9.432,871 

Shantunc    55.984  25,8i:!.(>>..'i 

SheriHl    76.290  6,726.064 

Szevhwon    218.033  54,505.600 

YUnnan    146.718  8,04^,673 

Chiaa  pH>per*...l,fi8S.7S»  tMa,lU.8M 

.Shengklner    54.761  5.830.819 

Klrln    105.019  6.349.287 

Heiluogkiaiw  ....  201.70S  1.66S.S64 


Manchuria  ... 

Total  China 

8 roper  and 
[anchuria  .... 


362,483    tl2, 742.360 


M.  C.  est. 

36,000,000 

11,800.000 

29,400,000 

20,000,000 
• 

22,000,000 
34.000,000 
• 

24,534.000 
23,980.000 
8.000,000 

32,000,000 
• 

38,000.090 
• 

78.711.000 
7,671,000 
4a0.99<,090 


IT/i'i 


SlnkianK   

Tibetan  Marchea 

(or  Szechwan 

.irnJ  Yunnan)   

MonsoUa   1,076,292 

TIbat   1756.000 


$l4jmMi  4ST,9iO,000 
l,7fS,i60 


l,8UO.0O0(?) 
1.090.000(T)> 


Total   4,278,  MM  iT17,7^i1 

•  Honan.  Kansu.  Kwftohow,  Shansi,  and 
Shensi.  56.000,000.  tNot  Including  infanU  under 
alx.  (Includlnt  Kuku-nor  and  Taaldam. 

The  annual  estimates  of  the  Maritime  Cua- 
tomB  (those  for  lfll2  are  given  above)  are 
widely  quoted  and  often  regarded  as  authorita* 
tfve.  But  In  respect  of  more  than  half  of  tba 
province^,  they  nre  beyond  all  doubt  pross  ex- 
aggerations; they  are  based  on  no  known 
authority  and,  in  any  serious  attempt  to  d*'iluco 
an  approximate  fluure  for  the  population  of 
Chiw,  are  nefflifrible  faetora. 

The  census  of  Peking  taken  in  190S  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  disclosed  126,0U8 
hottseholds;  this  indicates,  OH  tll«  Imois  of  5.8 
penona  to  the  household,  a  popptetion  of  730»- 
940  (of  whom  488,292  in  the  Tartar  eity.  and 
272..5n}  in  the  riiinfspK  ihf  nnmb.-r  beinp  ex- 
clusive of  infants  under  »ix.  The  1910  census 
giTes  Peking  a  population  of  805.110.  The  ex- 
cess of  males  is  notable,  adult  malei  numbering 
500.819.  adult  females  258,8.38.  and  ehlMren 
(6  to  lt'>)  47.65.3.  If  we  estimate  the  pro- 
portion of  infants  under  6  at  two  per  cent.. 


the  total  of  all  pwaoDa  in  Peking  is  almt 

821.000. 

Kor  the  treaty  ports,  the  Maritime  Cystoma* 
estimates  probably  represent  the  actual  popula. 
tion  more  accurately  than  they  do  for  the 

firovinces;  tlieise  estimates  in  1912  for  th.^ 
arger  treaty  ports:  Canton,  900,000;  Haiikovs, 
S-i(j,UOO;  Tientsin.  800.000;  Shan-iiai.  tIjl.OOO; 
ioochow,  654,Ut>0;  Chungking,  6»iS,0i>0;  boo- 
chow.  500,000;  Ningpo,  350,000;  Hangchow, 
350,000;  Nanking.  267,000;  Chang»ha,  250,000; 
Chinkiang,  184,000;  Antunj:.  101,000;  Wuhu, 
122.00(1;  Amoy.  114,000;  Wenchow,  100,000; 
Shanai,  00,0OU>  Swatow,  66,0UUi  Kongmoon,  G2,- 
000;  Newchwang,  61.000.  The  Maritime  Cui* 
toma  placed  the  numbera  of  foreignera  living  ia 
the  treaty  porta  in  1911  at  153,523,  of  whom 
78.306  Japanese,  61,221  Russian.  10.236  JUiif-^h, 
3470  American,  3224  Portugese,  2758  iierman, 
and  1925  Fkeneh. 

Education.  There  are  three  classes  of  schools 
—the  old-atyle  achools,  the  mission  schools,  and 
the  public  schools— conducted  moro  or  nnd"r 
wesfcern  methods.  The  old-style  schools  are 
private  institutions,  whose  curriculum  is  con- 
fined practically  to  tlie  Chineae  claaaica.  £x* 
amination  fn  the  cTaMfe*  aa  the  teat  for  ftovera- 
ment  employment  \vas  abolished  by  tlie  deer* 
of  September  3,  19U5,  which  also  provided  for 
an  elaborate  educational  system  ban^-d  on  that 
of  Japan.  In  1912  the  Ministry  of  Public  In* 
atmetion  atated  that  it  does  not  publish 
statistios  of  educational  condition!*. 

Industsies.  -China  proper,  though  a  dis 
tinctively  agricultural  country,  is  rich  in 
mineral*.  Ite  coal  depoaita  are  among  the  rieti- 
est  in  tba  world,  but  exploitation  has  not  at* 
tained  a  great  develnpniont.  Tin,  iron, 
antimony,  lead.  zinc,  copper,  nnd  ';nlt  are 
worked,  tin  (in  Y(innan)  and  iron  Ueing  tie 
most  important.  The  principal  cropa  include 
wheat,  barley,  eom,  miliet.  beans,  and  peas,  ia 
the  north;  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  and 
sugar.  Tea  .nnd  silk  coeoons  arc  products  rd 
extreme  importance,  the  former  in  the  west 
and  south,  the  latter  in  every  province.  Therd 
is  a  large  silk  manufacture.'  but  it  is  feared 
that,  unTpHs  eneily  remediable  defects  are  at- 
tended to.  Chinese  pongees  will  have  to  yield 
plaee  in  European  markets  to  maeh  iaferkxr 

imitation  makM. 

Large  amounts  of  opium  have  been  produced, 
especially  in  Szechwan.  but  the  output,  pursuant 
tn  government  decree,  and  the  importation 
f  -  >m  India,  through  the  coOperation  of  t'le 
Indian  govtTTiment.  are  being  contracted.  An 
agreement  between  China  nnd  Great  Britain 
signed  May  8.  1911.  provides  that  the  con- 
solidated opium  duty  (import  and  likin)  be 
raised  from  hk.  tls.  110  to  hk.  tl?.  3."iO  per 
picul  (1.33  1-3  pounds),  that  the  export  of 
opium  from  India  to  China  shall  cease  before 
1917.  if  clear  proof  be  given  of  the  complete 
absence  of  production  of  nntirc  opium  in  China, 
and  that  Indian  opium  .shall  not  be  conveyed 
into  any  province  of  China  which  baa  sup- 
pressed the  cultivation  and  import  Of  nnttvi? 
opium.  Imports  of  native  opium  recorded  at 
thA  cnstoms  in  1911  amounted  to  3394  picula, 
aeainst  19.875  jiiculs  in  1910.  7t  was  reported 
that  no  opium  was  under  cultivation  in 
Szechwan  in  1011:  in  that  year  the  anMmni 
passing  lebang  dowAwarda  was  688  piculs. 
against  88.580  pteuls  In  1910.  The  poppy  is 
replaced  with  wneat.  I'l  !  ST-eohwan  promises  r  > 
regain  her  position  as  one  of  China's  granaries. 
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Jht  set  importation  of  foreign  opium  into 
Cbiiut  is  1911  was  27,808  piculs,  valued  at  hk. 
tia.  48,256,745,  as  compared  with  35,358  picula, 
niaed  at  hlc  tls.  55,410,850  in  lUiO.  and  48.- 
917  piculs,  hk  tls.  35,744.979,  in  1909.  Ke- 
•trtcted  traffic  in  tlie  dtufi  baa  provoked  speculA* 
(km,  and  prices  have  trebled  and  quadrupled! 
thus,  in  1907,  the  date  of  the  first  restriction 
agreement,  which  wa'a  superseded  by  the  more 
•tringent  one  of  1911,  the  Hongkong  value  of 
new  Benares  opium  waa  915  dollars  (Mexican) 
Mr  ehsst  (about  160  pounds),  whereas  io  1911 
It  «BS  3800  doUsn.  fiss  pangnph  below  «n 
Ofmm  Qvestion. 

CoMMEKtK.  The  total  foreiRn  trade  of  1900 
was  the  greatest  recorded  up  to  that  time;  it 
*u  exceeded,  however,  by  the  trade  of  1810, 
and  tba  latter  by  that  of  1911.  Values  are 
liatcd  in  haikwan,  or  maritime  customs,  taels. 
This  unit  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  silver;  in 
1907  it  was  worth  about  79  cents,  in  1908  05.6 
cenU,  in  1908  63.4  cents,  and  during  1910  and 
1»11  it  averaffed  66  and  66  oenta  napcetivelr. 
Iks  fbUowins  table  allows  the  values  in  haikwan 
taeii  of  total  imports,  imports  for  consumption, 
total  exports,  and  exports  of  Chiue:it!  produce: 


_  Imports 
Tsar     Total  Net 

IM  ..325,546,311  316,363.905 

INS  ..4«1,194.&32  447.100.781 

IM7  ..429.071.66S  41«.431,a<» 

»«»  ..430.04«.60«  41l.lil.M7 

Wf  ..476.fitt.4M  4IUi4.S94  

Wl  ..4n.t7t.lS7  471.6M.MS  Stt.410.«66  m:in.l66 


Exports 
Total  ChinosH 
224.r?<,:i.;iL»0  214,181,584 
241,981.938  227,888.197 
S77.WO.M0  S64J80,M7 
SM.8tt.S6t  S|IMil4 
SM,4».ttJ  iM.!».SS8 


Principal  imports  in  1910  and  1911,  in  thou- 
MDds  of  haikwan  taela:    Cotton  gooda,  65,878 

ind  89,295;  cotton  yarn,  65,304  and  51,172; 
opium,  55,411  and  48.257;  flugar,  22.441  and 
22,602;  rice,  31.320  and  18,099;  iron,  92r.2  and 
13.180;  dves,  etc.,  9720  and  12,313;  tobacco, 
9418  und  10.711;  fish.  8959  and  10,063;  flour, 
NW  in  1911;  coal,  etc,  8186  and  8468;  ma- 
Ainerr.  6897  and  6793;  wood,  6001  and  5842; 
l»pcr.  4181  an.l  5000;  matohen,  5275  and  .5298; 
kttber,  4740  and  4810;  woolen  goods,  4116  and 
4287. 

Lcadiof;  exports  in  1910  and  1911.  in  thou- 
Msdt  of  haikwan  taels:  Raw  silk,  80.242  and 
T</)10:  btans  and  beancake.  36.081  and  48.190; 
^i,  35.931  and  38.335;  cotton.  28,352  and  21,- 
<0«;  »ilk  manufactures,  19,072  and  18,166; 
kidcs  and  skins.  19.930  and  16.518}  straw  goods, 
and  15.418;  oils,  13,992  and  14,631: 
Msa^  14.377  and  11,739;  wool.  5101  and 
7«48;  tin,  6246  and  6436;  wheat.  6286  in  1911; 
ppanuts.  3120  and  4563j  ailks,  4417  and  4330; 
cattle,  4553  and  4205;  paper,  3506  and  3582; 
treworks,  4076  and  8480;  tobaoeo,  3512  and 
901;  fniits.  3217  in  1911,  medicines,  3003  and 
1115.  The  export  of  silk  in  1911  amounted  to 
piculs  (against  110.184  in  1010),  ex- 
of  eoeoona  20,925  picula,  refuse  oocoona 
wild  raw  88,831,  waste  117,937,  and 
Tarn  144.  Tea  export:  Black,  734,180 
'preen.  299,237;  brick,  416,658;  tablet, 
dust,  3r.o7;  total.  1,462.803,  against  1,- 
M0,800  in  1910.  Imports  of  eoin  and  bullion  in 
1111  amoanted  to  hk.  tls.  65,120.088.  and  ex- 
fSlto  hk.  tls.  25.2fi7,003.  Partly  throuph  S 
4ldiDe  in  price  due  to  competition  between  the 
Sludard  Oil  Company  and  the  Royal  l>utch- 
eonbioation,  the  Importation  of  Icerosene 
advneed  tnm  74M4I57  gaU.  in  MIO  to  286^ 
W^MO  (tnli.  in  1811. 


mo, 
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The  followinf[  tahle  shows  imports  (includ- 
ing reexports)  and  domeatic  export*  hf  ooun> 
trieii  in  tbouaanda  of  liailcwan  ^b: 


Coun  tries           Imports  ISxports 

^                           IMO  1911  1910  1911 

RoDflrkonir   171466  148.249  198,723  103.670 

Great   Britain        70.949  89.997  18,703  17.295 

Japan                         76,756  79,506  61,606  62.049 

United   States   ...  24,799  40.823  32.289  33.966 

British    India          43,958  37,034  4,535  5.81') 

Germuny                   21,368  22.457  13,342  14,09t> 

Russia                        16,J47  17,:i66  45,962  60,7H 

Belgium                    11,651  10,867  6,641  6,772 

Straits,  etc              8,100  7,7S6  6.618  6,660 

Dutch  R  Indies..   t.7U  6.725  1.433  1.461 

Macao                        7.411  6.508  4.657  4.745 

Fr.  Indo-Chlna  ..    5,981  8.383  2.112  1.331 

France                    2.761  S.018  38,830  39,102 

Korea   •  2.382  <,G10  2,629  3,49) 

Netherlands                1,198  1,417  7,184  6,503 

Austria-Hunsanr       1.776  1,353  1.647  2.270 

Sweden                      313  846  27  47 

Italy                              608  675  10,827  9.346 

Canada                    1.158  653  1.671  1,283 

Totel  Incl.  other.  .'476,553  482,576  380.838  877.338 

Re-export»               13,5»9  11.072  18,589  11.978 

Net  Imports   462,965  471,604  

Qroaa  .  eaqiorts   894^418  888.410 


Shipping.  Entries  and  clearances  combined 
in  both  the  foreign  and  tiM  WMwHug  trade 


(tonnage  in  tbouaanda)': 


Flair                    Veiw»el8  Tons 

Chinese.   Shipping  36.909  14,147 

Chinese.  Junks.  ...109.166  5,451 

British                      28,000  34.253 

Japanese                 31,197  18.903 

Other                       14,538  16.023 

Total   219,810  88,777 

Steam                     96.196  82.987 

SaU   188,614  6.489 


1911 
Vessels  Tons 


31.268 
99,570 
28.885 
21.259 
12,426 


193.898 
89.SS8 
108,866 


12,830 

6.052 
34,712 

19,173 
14, -JOS 

86.778 
80,084 
5.688 


Statistics  of  the  carrying  trade  from  and  to 
foreign  oountriea  in  1811  (tonnage  in  .thou- 
sands) : 


Bntrlea 

Flag  Na  Tons 

British   ..•  4.687  4.886 

Japanese    2,218  2.883 

Chinese    27,091  1,986 

German   743  1,311 

French    469  556 

KuHsian    480  363 

American    811  286 

Norwettaa   887  8S8 

Total,  ind.  other  88,418  18.884 

191<r  S6.Sn  18.766 


Clearances 


No. 
4.768 
2.148 
26,333 
769 
467 
633 
819 
864 


Tons 
8.028 
I.80B 

1,988 

1.406 
590 
406 
296 
266 


845 


CoHMUincATioNa.  Rivers  and  eaaala  :n 
China  are  of  more  Importance  to  oommeroe 

than  are  roads,  which,  thimcrh  numerous,  are 
generally  in  poor  condition.  An  imperial  edict 
of  May  0,  1911.  announced  the  government's  in* 
tention  to  nationalise  privately-owned  main 
railroad  line*.  This  order,  whieh  eontribnted  to 
the  unrest  that  came  to  a  head  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  following  October,  had  special  reference 
to  the  two  great  lines  under  construction,  the 
Canton-Hankow  and  the  Ssechwan-Bupeh. 
About  the  bejfrinning  of  1812  the  reported  length 
of  railway  ojm-ii  to  traffic  was  6822  1-2  mile'?; 
under  construction,  2805  miles  (the  latter  ti^^ire 
includes  lines  on  which  work  had  been  begun 
even  Uiough  subsequently  suspended  or  aband- 
oned). 

The  separate  lines  are  aa  fbllowa:  (1)  Chineae 
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Eastern  Railway  (Ruasian  control);  A.  Man- 
cbouli-HarMB-Siiifanlio,  960  miles;  &  Harbin* 

Kwanchengtze  (Changchun),  131.  Branch, 
AnguDgki-Teitsibar,  17.  (2)  South  Manchunau 
Railway  (Japanese  control):  Kwancbengtze- 
Dairen,  437  1-2.  Branches:  Jiwanchengtze- 
Kirin  (Chioeae  eontrol),  80  opened,  00  under 
construction;  Mukdcn-Antung,  189;  Suchiatun- 
Fuhhuu  Collieries,  31>;  Yeutai-Taikang  Col- 
lieries, 10;  Tashikiao-Yingkow  (Newchwang), 
13;  Liusbutua  braocb,  f  1-2;  Cbouabuitie- 
Port  Arthur,  31  1-2.  The  foregoing  lines  and 
the  Kowpanptze-Tln'ikow  brancli  (57)  and  the 
Shanbaikwan-Mukden  section  of  the  Imperial 
Kailwaya  are  in  Manchuria — total,  about  2182 
miles.  (3)  Impcrial-Railwaya  ol  North  China: 
Peking  -  Tientsin  -  StmiliAi  -  Hokdea,  fiSS. 
Branches:  Pckinc-Tun};cho\v,  12;  Peking- Lu- 
kowkiao  (junction  with  Hankow  Railway),  4; 
Tangku  -  Chinwangtao,  6 ;  Lienshan  -  Hulutao 
Harbor,  under  construction,  7;  Kowpangtze- 
Yinkow,  67.  (4)  I'eking-Kalgan  Railway: 
Peking-Kalgan,  124;  Kalgan-Tiencbcn-Tatunf;fu- 
SuiyOan,  of  which  Kalgan-Tienchen,  55  miles, 
completed  and  Tatuiigfu-Suiyfian.  165  miles,  un- 
der construction.  Branch:  Peking-Mentowkow, 
16  1-2.  <6)  Pekinft-Hankow  Railway:  Peking* 
Hankow,  7f>5.  Branches:  Lianpsiong-Toli,  12; 
Liu]iiio-(  iiiiukirtchwanfj,  10;  Kaoyihsien-Lin- 
cheng,  10  UIhhc  three  branches  to  local  coal 
mines):  Kaopeitien-Siling  (imperial  tombs), 
26;  Paotingfu  branch,  3;  Cbodhow*YUchow,  12. 
(6)  Tientsin-Pukow  (Kiangnu)  Railway: 
Northern,  setftion  (Gorman),  Hentsin-Tsinan- 
Tainanfn-Hiincliwanf;,  3!)0;  Boutliern  section 
(British ) ,  Pukow-Linbwaikwan-iSUcbowfu-Lik' 
voyi,  236  (though  running  November  20,  1911, 
between  Tientsin  and  Pukow,  which  is  across 
the  Yangtse  from  Nanking),  (7)  Shantung 
Railway  (Cerman  control):  Tsingtau-Tsinan, 
266.  Branch,  Changtien-Poshan,  28,  (8) 
Shansi  Railways:  TaiyUaufu-Shihkiachwang 
(the  Ohengtai  Railway),  161;  YUtze-Taiku- 
hsien-Pingyaohsien,  under  construction,  40.  (9) 
Taokow-Sinsiang-Tsinghwachen,  96.  branch, 
Fawangchen-Jameisen,  7.  (10)  Kaifeng- 
Chengchow-Hominfn,  140.  (11)  Honanfu- 
Tungkwan,  under  construction,  166 — to  reaeh 
Sianfu,  240  miles  from  Honanfu.  (12)  Tieh- 
shanfu-Hwnngshihkang  (Tayeh  Mines  Railway, 
Hupeh).  17.  (13)  Szechwan-Hupch  Railway: 
Kwangshui,  on  the  Peking-Hankow  line  in 
Hupeh,  to  Kweichowfu.  in  Szecbwan.  via  lehang, 
under  construction.  800.  (14)  Canton'Rankow 
Railway,  total  leii<,'th  719  miles,  of  which  open 
73  miles.  Canton-Vineiak  and  30  miles  Chu- 
cbowChanpeha.  Branches;  Canton-Fatshnn- 
Samshul,  32;  ChuchoW'Pinnian^  66.  (15) 
Canton-Kowloon.  112  (89  1-2  Chuese,  22  1*2 
Britiwb).  (16)  Sinhung  Railway,  in  Kwang- 
tung,  55  miles,  of  which  40  open,  (17)  Yiinnan 
Railway  (French):  Laokai.  on  the  Tongking 
frontier,  to  YUnnanfu,  via  Mengtzs.  291  miles, 
an  extension  of  the  Freneh  Indo-Chinese  tine 
from  Hanoi.  (18)  Swatow-Chaochowfu  24.  (19) 
Amoy-Cbangchowfu,  1ft  open,  23  under  con- 
struction. (20)  Kiukiang-Nanchanjr.  82,  of 
which  20  open  from  Kiukiang;  (21)  Anhwei 
Railway,  160  from  Wnhu,  none  of  which  open, 
and  construction  suspender^.  (22)  Kian;'«n- 
Chekiang  Railway.  Slianghai-Kashing-Hang- 
chow,  118;  Hangchow-Ningpo,  under  construc- 
tion. 100.  (23)  Sbanghai-Kanakin  Railway: 
Shanghai  •  Sooehow*ChfnkIan|if*  Nanking,  103. 
Branches:  Shanghai-VVoosung  10;  Nanking 
City  Railway,  7  1-2.    Total  miles  open  at  be- 


ginning of  1912«  6822  1-2;  under  oonstracUoo,  ' 
2205.  I 

Finance.      A    comprehensive    statement   of  I 
ucluul  revenue  and  expenditure  is  not  available.  ' 
Under  tbb  empire  probably  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenue  found  its  way  into  the  privata 
purse  of  the  pro^indal  eolteetort.   Whether  «r  I 
not  Bucli  jM'cuiatiuii  ll(iurii^lie«  under  the  repub-  ' 
lie,  it  is  certain  lluit  llie  tiiuiueial  straits  of  the  j 
goveriiiiH  lit  in  recent  years  continued  in  1912.  | 
The  budget  for  1911  showed  estimated  revenns 
hk.  tia.  »7.000.000  ud  estimated  expenditue  | 
hk.  tis.  351.000.000;  for  1912,  hk.  tb.  WflOOf 
UUO  and  Ilk.  tls.  576,520.000.  j 

Exact  records  are  made  and  reported  for  the 
receipts  from  ine  Maritime  Cuatoma.  Ihcie 
have  been:  lOOB,  hk.  tis.  82,901396;  1909^  96.- 
5:^0.017 :  1910.  35.571.879.  In  1911,  they 
amuiuiii'd  to  hk.  lis.  36,179.225,  of  which  bic. 
tis.  25», ((50.393  were  derived  fnim  foreign  trade 
and  hk.  tis.  6,523,432  from  borne  trade,  in  de- 
tail: Duties  on  imports  (ineluding  opium),  hk; 
tis?.  14,742,801 ;  duties  on  exports  of  native  pro- 
duce, 12,622,759  (to  foreign  countries  8,1.35,021, 
to  Chinese  ports  4,487,738)  ;  cuasi  trade  duties 
(including  opium),  2,035,694;  tonnage  dues,  1,* 
846,385;  transit  dues  inwards,  1,289,901,  and 
outwards,  578,039:  opium  likin,  3,fi64,15C; 
total,  hk.  tis.  3G,  197,825.  as  compared  with  hk.  i 
tis,  .35,571,879  in  1910.  36.068.595  In  1906,  and 
30,007.044  in  1902,  Opium  import  duties  in 
1911  amounted  to  hk,  tis.  1,301,632;  these 
duties  in  1911  (exclusive  of  opium)  was  hk.  tis. 
4.955.788,  agaJnst  4,052,022  in  1910,  the  increase 
hiding  due  largely  to  the  raising  of  the  f<>n- 
solidated  tax  from  hk.  tis.  per  picul  to  hk.  tis. 
350  on  May  8,  1911.  The  increase  in  import 
353,692,  was  due  to  larger  importations  ot 
kerosene  and  cottons;  a  decrease  in  export 
duties,  hk.  tis.  374.007  is  attributed  to  the  com- 
bined effects  of  flood,  famine,  and  revolution. 
See  below,  paragraph  Foreign  Loan. 

The  public  debt*  January  1,  1911,  stood  as 
follows:  £59,892,171,  377,783,388  franca;  12.- 
•170.000  yen;  ^2,220.000;  Shanghai  tb.  3,27".- 
000;  hk.  tis.  421,499,998  (the  1901  indemnity 
to  the  Povsn)  s  iho  total  unoiiatiiig  to  fOSO,- 
669.498. 

Armt.  The  difficult  task  of  organizing  the 
army  of  the  Chinoso  Republic  in  1912  was  in 
the  hands  of  Major  Brissand-Deamaillet  of  the 
French  army.  An  active  and  a  reserve  army 
independent  of  the  provincial  militia  waa  heiag 
organized  with  the  guard  diyision  as  tiie 
pattern  and  the  tactical  school.  The  plan  of 
organization  involved  6  years  spent  in  the 
active  army  tod  then  its  graduate  would  pass 
into  the  reserve.  Attention  waa  also  being  paid 
to  plans  for  the  reorgnnization  of  the  mllttia, 
but  the  entire  ?(«]ienu'  or  roorpanization.  so  far 
as  its  execution  wa-s  concerned,  was  rather  in 
an  elementary  condition.  A  school  of  aviation 
WM  estahliabed  under  an  Ameriean  inatmetor 
at  Osnton  and  war  material,  mueli  of  K  of  Ger- 
man origin,  was  being  provided.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  Chinese  army  was  given  on 
October  10,  at  Peking,  when  11,600  troops  of 
all  arms  took  part  in  a  review  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Revolution.  The  Repnbliean  Guard, 
the  Imperial  Guard,  gendarmerie,  reserve  troops. 
Imperial  and  Republican  Guard  Cavalry  and 
Republican  and  Imperial  Guard  Artillery, 
paraded  to  the  number  of  about  11,500  and  made 
a  good  appearance,  the  RepuUfean  Onard  being 
of  the  best  phyBique.  The  Republican  Gtiard 
Artillery  bad  on  parade  12  Japanese  mountain 
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CIS,  and  IS  Skoda  76  mm.  {2M  in.)  Q.  i;'. 
d  guna,  1910  uodeL 

N.w  i.  Since  tiie  war  with  Japan  in  1=^9.',  the 
ChiueM  uavj  iias  not  included  au  armored  ship, 
liiite  from  smali  eraf^  the  only  serviceable 
fuuh  M»  «bc  eniiwn.  Uf  Umhm,  four  (one 
of  4300  tons  «nd  thiw  of  about  8000  tons  each) 
were  built  in  1897  and  1S08;  the  fifth,  fliu 
Imn  iSVei,  of  2400  tons,  was  launched  ut  iiar- 
row^  Julv  14,  1911,  and  the  sixth,  the  Chao  HOf 
of  2400  tons,  at  Elswiek,  October  23,  1911.  A 
teventli  erniser,  of  the  flame  type  a«  the  7ing 
Huei,  was  launched  at  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Cuuipuuy,  Ma^  4,  1912.  A  river 
gauwat  was  launched  at  Kiel,  in  1911,  and  a 
fDBboal  of  780  tontf,  the  Yung  fungt  was  near- 
lag  eompletion  at  Nagasaki,  at  tiie  end  of 

1912.  There  ia  a  considerable  Snmber  Ol  torpedo 
boats,  river  guubuatd,  etc. 

GovEBKMENT.  The  rule  of  the  Manehu  dy- 
Buty,  which  be;^n  in  1644,  came  to  an  end  with 
the  abdieatiem  of  the  emperor,  Pu-yi,  February 
12,  1912.  The  emperor  Taai-t'ien  i  reign  title, 
Kaang-hsU),  died  August  14,  ItiUei,  and  was 
succeeded  on  November  14  following,  hv  Ins 
brotber'a  son  Ptt-yi  (reign  title,  HaUn-t'ung), 
wbo  was  bom  Febraary  11,  1006.  The  emper* 
or's  father.  Prince  Chun,  was  regent.  A  con- 
stitution drawn  up  by  the  Senate:-  wa.s  sanc- 
tioned by  an  edict  of  November  3,  11)11.  On 
Nof«mber  1  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  had  been  sum- 
Boaed  by  the  n^nt,  was  granted  the  powers 
rf  a  dictator,  and  on  December  6  tlie  refront  ab- 
<lnmt«;d.  On  December  29  the  Nanking  (  Uepuh- 
lican)  Assenihly  elected  Sun  Yat  Sen  president 
of  the  republic  of  China.  After  the  emper- 
or^ sbdieation,  the  Nanking  Aseemblv,  on  Feb* 
ruary  1.5,  1912,  elected  Yuan  Shih-kai  provi- 
sional president  of  the  republic.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
retiring  in  his  favor.  Yuan  was  formally  in- 
stalled at  Peking,  on  March  10,  and  a  cabinet 
was  formed  with  Tang  Bhaoyi  as  premier. 
T.mp  was  succec<led  in  .Tune  by  Lu  ChCng- 
Uiansr.  In  November,  1912,  a  "new  ministry 
was  formod,  as  follows:  Premier  and  minister 
of  the  interior.  Chau  Piii<,'-chuan ;  foreign  af- 
fsirs,  Liang  Yu-hao;  finance,  Cheu  UsQeh-hsii 
war,  TQan  Chih-jui;  marine,  Liu-KOan-su;  edu- 
cation. Fan  Yaan-lien;  justice,  HsQ  Shih-ying; 
ai'riculture  and  forewts,  L'li'i  :i  f 'ii.  ii-t)-ten ;  in- 
diutrr  and  commerce,  Liu  k'Uei-yi}  posts  and 
fimmmtfitJimgi  Chu  Ghl-ohted. 

HiSTOBT 

Thb  Pbotisiokax,  GoTZBinnKT.  Dr.  Sun  Yat 
Bn,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  elected 
pre«!d<>nt  of  the  new  republic  at  Nanking,  at 
tie  close  of  1911,  formed  a  cabinet  which  com- 
priieJ  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  empire, 
smoog  others,  Wang  Chung-hui,  a  graduate  of 
Tale  tTniversity.  In  a  message  issued  at  the 
bejrinning  of  the  year,  the  new  president  as* 
sailed  the  Manchu  dynasty  for  its  tyranny  and 
demandfd  tlie  openin);  of  ttie  country  to  foreign 
trade  and  promised  to  maintain  treaty  obliga- 
taooa.  Before  the  close  of  1911,  the  powers 
li.-id  aqreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  protection  of 
t  .e  railway  line  from  Peking  to  the  sea.  Early 
in  Jsrunry.  United  I^tates  (r-:.  ;w  w  i  r<i  onlered 
from  Manila  for  that  purpose  and  a  large 
reinforcement  of  British  troops  was  ordered 
from  HonkonK  to  Canton.  In  January  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  seemed  Innlneot,  the  ne- 
p.tiationa  botween  the  rcTolutionaries  and  the 
gBfcnunent  liaving  come  to  a  standstill.  The 


movement  to  hrin^  about  tlie  abfiif^ntinn  of  the 
emperor  stcadit^  j^auied  force  in  Lliiiia  iUid  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  it  was  clear  tliat  it 
was  nut  uul}  supported  by  popular  opinion,  but 
by  aimoit  tlie  whole  body  of  princes.  The 
Mancbus,  however,  were  mtjcn  concerned  aii  to 
their  future  treatment  and  earnestly  desired 
t  e  continuance  of  Yuan  8hili-kai  in  ollice  as  he 
liad  rendered  loyal  service  to  the  throne.  Ne- 
gotiations looking  to  abdication  were  going  on 
throughout  the  early  part  of  January.  'I  hese 
provided  for  generous  treatment  of  tlie  emperor 
and  his  court  a«  well  as  of  tlie  Manchus  gen- 
erally. Much,  excitement  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tempt, on  January  Id,  to  assassinate  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  while  returning  from  an  audience  at 
the  palace.  Three  bombs  were  thrown  at  him 
in  the  Btreet  but  tboush  some  twenty  peraOWl 
were  wounded  he  himself  was  not  hurt. 

On  January  13,  it  was  announced  that  an 
agreement  iiad  been  reached  between  the  Im- 
perialists and  the  Kepablioans  for  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  emperor  and  the  selection  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai  as  president  in  place  of  bun  Yat  !Sen, 
who  would  retire  in  his  favor.  Soon  afterwards 
much  alarm  was  cauaed  by  the  report  that  Sun 
Yat  Sen  had  repudiated  hla  promise  and  would 
insist  on  tl>e  transfer  of  tire  imperial  au- 
thority directly  to  the  provisional  republican 
government  at  Nanking.  The  terms  of  abdica- 
tion, however,  were  finally  agreed  upon.  Thsy 
included  the  annual  grant  of  4,000,000  tAeb 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  provision  that  he  should 
reside  first  in  the  Forbidden  City,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  Summer  Palace,  and  that  be 
should  receive  such  honors  as  are  accorded  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  visiting  China.  An  imperial 
bodyguard  was  to  be  provided  by  Uie  republic. 
The  private  property  of  the  emperor  and  princes 
was  to  be  respected.  So  also  was  the  rank  of 
princes  and  hereditary  nobles,  whose  order  Of 
succession  should  be  maintained.  On  February 
12,  tlie  Manchu  dynasty,  which  had  held  the 
throne  for  2(57  years,  formally  abdicated  and 
proclaimed  a  republic.  Three  edicts  were  is- 
sued on  that  day  announcing  the  change.  The 
first,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
revolution,  declares  that  the  form  of  government 
shall  be  a  constitutional  republic  and  that  ple- 
7)ary  powers  are  given  to  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  es- 
tablish a  provisional  republican  government, 
and  to  confer  with  the  Nanking  government  as 
to  meaaurea  for  carrying  out  this  purpose  with 
harmony,  fl^is  decree  was  signed  by  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  tsix  members  of  the  cabinet.  The 
second  decree  pronounces  the  terms  of  abdica- 
tion satisfactory,  and  the  third  urgea  th» 
people  and  the  officiala  to  maintain  peace.  The 
decrees  were  received  with  aathrfaetfon  and  pro- 
clamations of  the  change  in  eovernmetit  were 
posted  in  public  places.  Ofl&ial  notice  was 
given  to  the  legations,  which  were  requeirted  to 
make  them  known  to  their  respeetiva  govera- 
ments.  The  anefent  flag  of  China,  tlie  yellow 
dragon,  wa.s  aVm!i-liril  [irn!  n  new  flag  af?npfrd, 
which  was  composed  of  five  stripes,  crimson, 
yellow,  white,  blue,  and  black,  symbolizing  the 
five  races  of  the  republie,  namely,  Mongols, 
Chinese,  Kanehus,  Mohammedans,  and  llbenna. 

On  February  1.5,  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  chosen 
president,  and  on  February  20,  Gen.  Li  Yuan 
Keng  was  chosen  vice-president.  On  February 
27,  Yuan  Shib-aai  reeelvad  delegates  frrnn  the 
Nanking  Aasembly,  who  eirtended  to  him  the 
invitation  to  c^tdo  to  Nirkinrr  and  assume  of- 
fice.  Yuan  Shih-kai  accepted  the  invitation, 
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sajing  that  be  would  proceed  to  Nankins  as 
aoon  u  eireumataiiee*  permitted.  The  ettua* 
tion  was  temporarily  complicated  by  an  outr 
break  on  February  29,  of  the  troops  of  the 
Third   T):\I^;.  11.   which  bad  hitlicrto  U'cn  re- 

Sarded  aa  trubtworthy.  ReporU  of  widt:apre<id 
iaaffection  tbrou^hout  tbe  Horth  occaaioned 
much  alarm,  but  martial  law  was  declared  at 
Peking  and  order  soon  restored.  On  Hareh 
10,  Yuan  Shih-kai  took  tlie  oath  of  office  as 
provisional  president,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  new  cabinot  would  be  formed  under  the 
premienhip  of  laoa  Shao>vi.  At  a  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  AsRembly  at  Nankiiig,  San  Yat  Sen 
and  the  provieional  government  laid  l^  v-  ri  their 
otlice.  On  fche  followinK  day  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  government 
to  Peking;  The  first  cabinet  was  made  up  of 
the  members  of  the  Nanking  and  Peking  gor^ 
(Tnmcnlii,  under  the  premiership  of  'I'lXif* 
bhao-yi,  who  held  also  tiie  portfolio  of  the 
minister  of  conmimicutions.  The  members  of 
the  cidiin^  were  remarkable  for  their  knowledge 
and  experience  almost  ail  «f  then  having 
fipecial  acquaintance  with  Kuropean  aifairs  and 
liaving  traveled  abroad,  it  was  then  decided 
that  the  Advisory  Council  of  Nanking  upon 
removal  to  Peking  should  continue  to  act  as  a 
National  Assembly-  until  the  meeting  of  the 
new  parliament,  whidi  was  to  take  place  be- 
fore October. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
much  anxiety  was  caused  by  toe  sudden  mutiny 
of  1500  troops  at  Kisnking  on  April  11.  Loj^ 
troops,  however,  were  soon  hurrird  to  the  dis- 
trict and  after  some  fighting'  order  was  re- 
stored. The  loss  of  life  was  placed  at  from 
200  to  300.  The  Advisory  Council  was 
formally  opened  at  Peking  on  April  29. 
Tfi-  T:r  V-  J  rocident,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  in  the 
aildr«'»s  oulinied  some  of  the  reforms 
es>f»ential  to  the  country's  welfare.  He 
urged  tbe  strengiuening  ut  friendship  with  for- 
eign states,  the  necessity  of  reforming  land 
tnxation  arni  mining  regulations,  including  the 
currency  system  of  introducing  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  imjirovin;;  educatinn,  le<,'al  pro- 
cedure, and  means  of  communication,  and  ad- 
vocating the  employment  of  foreign  experts  in 
finance,  agriculture,  and  forestry.  In  June  the 
foreign  minister,  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  was  ap- 
pointed premier  and  his  noniinatinn  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Advisory  Council  on  June  29. 
The  appointment  was  generally  acceptable,  both 
to  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  to  the  foreign 
legations.  In  September,  Liang  Men-Tung  was 
apjHiintod  foreign  minister,  the  premier  liaTing 
relinquished  the  portfolio. 

DnrpicnLnRia  or  rms  Kew  R£gims.  The  new 
government  was  endangered  by  the  separatist 
tendencies  of  the  southern  provinces,  the  re- 
actionary spirit  in  the  North,  where  the  mon- 
archist sentiment  was  strong,  and  above  all 
1il7  the  growing  aeeendan^  of  the  army.  Tha 
commanders  of  the  military  forces  in  the  proy> 
inces  began  to  assert  political  authority  and 
it  was  feared  tlint  the  mlliiarv  power  woiiM 
soon  dominate  the  government  as  it  had  done 
in  Turkey.  The  danger  was  enhanced  by  the 
uncertainty  and  inequality  of  the  soldiers'  pay, 
owing  to  the  financial  cmbarraBsment  of  the 
government.  Tlie  assistance  wliicli  Yuan  Sliih- 
kai  had  expected  from  the  foreign  powers  had 
not  been  forthcoming.  He  cottld  not  command 
foreign  losne  unless  he  could  assure  foreign  cap- 
italists of  such  a  degree  of  control  over  expendi- 


tures as  would  stir  up  opposition  in  tbe 
provinces.  (See  below  Foreign  Loan.)  Tbe 
weeutioD  of  two  generals  who  bad  been  in  tbe 
revolutionary  movement  anu  who  were  'oow 
charged  with  attempting  to  iuciii  another  ref- 
ulutiou  kd  to  &u  attack  on  tbe  govemswot 
in  tbe  Assembly.  The  trial  was  hj  oourt-nuv> 
tiai  and  the  procedure  was  summary.  Tlie  gov- 
emment's  opponents  argued  that  at  Hankow 
where  tbe  trial  took  place  the  civil  auihuri- 
ties  should  have  had  jurisdiction,  as  the  mili- 
tary administration  bad  oeeo  dissolved.  Tbe 
Advisory  Assembly  petitioned  Yuan  Shih-kai 
for  further  explanation  and  upon  receiving  it 
pronounced  it  unsatisfactory  and  demanded  the 
attendance  of  the  premier  aud  war  minister  st 
its  session.  This  Y«an  Shih-kai  refnssd.  The 
critic i'>m  of  the  government  for  the  exBentiooi» 
though  emphatic  at  first,  soon  subsided.  Dr. 
Sun  Vat  Sen  visited  Peking  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  was  received  with  popular  en- 
thusiasm, lie  argued  for  a  strong  central  gov- 
erttuent»  loyal  support  of  the  president,  sad 
the  sinking  of  party  differences.  Ifneh  wu 
said  in  tlie  European  press  about  tbe  weaknesd 
of  the  new  Kovernment  owing  to  dissensions 
among  the  party  grCttpS.  Doctor  ilorrisoa, 
who  nad  lately  been  appointed  Cbineae  ad- 
viser, described  the  conditions  in  more  flvo^ 
able  terms.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  three 
party  groups  in  the  Advisory  Council,  tbougti 
tht'V  dilTered  in  tlieir  programmes,  were  all  re- 
publicans. He  denied  that  tiieir  differences 
were  of  a  kind  that  would  lead  to  eivll  war  or 
disrupt  the  rational  unity.  The  leading  and 
most  powerful  piLrty  had  no  mch  teudenc}. 
Its  aims  were  merely:  Tbe  establishment  of  a 
party  cabinet  instead  of  a  coalition  govemmeat; 
the  reform  of  the  admlni^ration;  the  enforce- 
ment of  conscription;  the  ?pread  of  education; 
tbe  equality  of  the  sexes;  and  a  policy  of 
colon  iuition. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  elections  were  being 
held  wider  a  reeent  law  of  the  National  Goon* 
cil.  providing  for  a  permanent  constitutional 
government.  The  new  legislature  or  National 
As.s<-mbly  was  to  be  bi-cameral,  consi.'^ting  of 
an  upper  bouse  whose  members  were  to  be 
chosen  indirectly  by  tbe  provincial  assemblies 
and  to  pervc  six  years,  one-tliird  retiring  every 
two  years,  and  a  lower  liouse  whuse  memlKfS 
were  ti>  be  elected  bv  popular  vot<>.  the  quaii- 
iicntions  for  the  suffrage  being:  The  payment 
of  a  direct  tax  of  $2.00  or  more,  or  the  owner- 
ship of  immovable  property  to  tbe  value  of 
$500  or  more,  or  the  possession  of  certain  edu- 
cational qualifications.  The  r;itif)  cf  r.  jiresen- 
tatioti  was  one  for  every  800.000  inhabitants, 
but  no  province  was  to  have  less  than  ten  repre- 
sentatives. The  number  of  qualified  voters  U 
appeared  from  reports  published  at  the  cloee 
of  the  year  was  very  small.  Some  estimates 
placed  it  at  2,000,000. 

Fomm  Loaiv.  On  March  14,  the  Chinese 
government  secured  a  joint  loan  from  British 
and  Belgian  capitalists.  This  led  to  a  protest 
•rom  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France. 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  it  violated  prior  agreements  with  the 
"  four  nations "  banks  who  had  offered  a  loan 
to  the  government  without  securify  and 
bad  received  an  option  to  finance  the  gov- 
ernment up  to  tlie  end  of  August.  Tbe 
Cbineie  gDvemmient  agreed  to  cancel  the  BeV 
gian  arrangement.  Negotiations  were  subse- 
quently  begun  with  the  four   nations   for  a 
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loan  oi  £60,000,000,  but  difficulties  arose  coa> 
cemiog  th»  ttteguardB  which  the  latter  re- 
quired. These  guaraotees  involved  the  strength- 
ening  of  the  central  government,  but  this  con- 
dicteii  with  the  aspiration  of  the  provinces  fur 
a  greater  measure  of  self-governmetit.  Tlie 
further  objection  was  raised  by  manv  of  the 
Chinese  that  it  tended  toward  foreign  domi- 
sation.  The  firitiiih  government,  many  years 
1^,  refufi-d  to  lend  its  sanctiun  to  any  loans 
exfiept  such  aa  were  made  through  the  Uong- 
kOBg  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  allied  Ger- 
zoan  corporation,  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank. 
Over  the  loans  thus  negotiated  the  British  and 
•Jt-rmau  governments  assumed  control.  These 
loans  were  examined  by  the  authorities  and 
were  subject  to  certain  conditions  to  insure 
safety.  The  government  also  stood  behind  the 
banks.  Later,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  French 
banks  in  the  consortium,  this  dual  control  U- 
eame  a  triple  control  and  still  later  the  United 
SUtel  waa  added.  To  the  four  powen  having 
this  privilege,  Russia  and  Japan  mre  added 
in  June.  1012,  on  ih«  understanding  that  the 
lo.i:i  shtaild  contain  no  terms  injurious  to  their 
special  interests.  During  the  summer  of  1912, 
mfottaitions  were  carried  on  with  this  six- 
power  groap  oi  bankers  for  a  loan,  whose  figure 

placed  by  the  press  at  {60,000,000,  but 
lliey  wert-  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
ikiiis  imposed  were  regardetl  by  many  of  the 
Cbia«M  as  buniiUatltqr  to  the  new  government. 
IWrs  wtn^  aoreoTO',  opportanities  ol  making 
•rrugements  with  outoide  bankers  who  would 
not  exact  »uch   cornlitiniiH.    In   Home  quarters 
it  iras  argued  that  the  consortium  was  a  mo- 
'i  j'ily  and  even  if  it  had  been  justified  in  the 
past  it  was  not  now  that  China  had  at  last 
aeqairtd  a  stable  goveninent.  While  the  ne- 
potiations  with  the  six-power  group  were  pend- 
ing, other   nepotiiitiiins   with   a   London  com- 
pany, Messrs.  C.  Birch  Cripp,  resulted  in  the 
antborization  of  a  loan  of  tl0,000,000,  where- 
upon  the  six-power  group  declared  that  they 
cnuld  not  proceed  -vith  the  matter  so  long  as 
^uch  separate  arrangements  were  pendinfy.  The 
loan  with  the  London  syndicate  was  cfincluded 
on  August  30.   The  London  foreign  office  was 
sottfled  on  September  4.   Inqniries  into  the 
state-   of   tliinese   finance   seemed   to  indicate 
that   :ilnio>t  all   the  i>roceeds  of  the  new  loan 
liave  to  be  paiH  out  immediately  to  meet 
arrears.    The  British  governmeni,  through  its 
miniiiter  at  Peking  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  the  loan  and  armied  that  it  would  do  little 
it*  relieve  necessities  as  the  foreifrn  liabilities 
at  the  close  of  1012  would  exceed  the  £10.000,- 
000.   The  conditions  which  the  six-power  group 
hsd  sought  to  impose  and  whteh  checked  the 
netrotiation?  -n-cre  made  known  toward  the  end 
of  SeptemWr.    Tfiey  involved   the  control  of 
►xf'^riiiittire    -hriUgn    the    appointment    of  a 
foreign  atlditor  as  in  previous  cases,  who  was 
to  insure  the  proper  application  of  the  funds 
and  to  cause  annual  statements  to  be  issued, 
and.  secondly,  foreign  stipervision  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues.    The  latter  condition  \yna 
glared  by  the  Chinese  government  to  be  an  in- 
frhq^ement  of  its  sovereign  rights.   On  this 
point  the  negotiators  could  not  agree. 
The  new  loan,  officially  entitled  the  "  Chinese 

■  r  ,  I  ■  ,  per  cent.  T.old  I/ian  for  1012," 
wt8  for  £5,000.000,  only  half  the  amount  au- 
tborizpd  and  fssned  at  95  per  eeot.  Pajnnent 
of  >f  th  interest  and  principal  were  made  a 
firft  charge  on  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  salt 


tax  igabdie),  which  were  estimated  at  about 
13,610,000.   It  was  to  run  for  40  years.  It 

was  floated  on  September  26.  As  to  the  vari- 
ous objections  to  the  loan,  and  particularly  the 
liriti-sh  government's  opi'Obiliuu,  _Mr.  Crisp 
made  a  public  statement  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  to  the  effect  that  his  examination 
of  Chinese  conditions  did  not  bear  out  the  con- 
tentions of  the  foreitfn  office,  that  the  loan  would 
be  repudiated.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  gath- 
ered from  I>octor  Mirrison,  the  Chinese  ad- 
viser, and  from  other  sources  that  conditions 
were  widely  diiieitsnt  from  what  the  foreign 
office  supposed.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
loan  would  be  repudiated  and  he  found  that 
his  confidence  was  shared  by  other  financiers. 
He  and  his  associates  believed  the  transaction 
would  be  remunerative  and  would  also  do  some- 
thing toward  the  restoration  of  British  prestige 
in  China.  The  powers  objected  to  the  loan 
on  the  ground  that  the  revenuen  on  which  it 
was  secured  were  already  hypothecated  to  Other 
services.  On  l^ovcmber  6  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment announeed  that  other  revenues  would  be 
applied  to  the  service  on  the  loan  and  on  the 
following  day  negotiations  with  the  six-power 
group  were  reopened.  It  Was  UUMMlBQed  on 
Decemlier  12  that  the  six-power  group  would  ,  * 
issue  a  loan  on  terras  favorable  to  China  and 
would  allow  Crisp  and  Go.*  and  other  British 
firms  to  participate. 

MoNGOLXA.  At  the  close  of  I9I1  there  were 
repeated  rumors  of  a  Russian  design  to  an- 
nex Mongolia.  The  Chinese  revolution  had 
aroused  a  separatist  movement  in  tlie  eiistcrn 
half  of  Mongolia,  where  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties were  super.seded  bv  Mongolian  dignitaries. 
In  the  western  luilf  tSe  Chinese  functionaries 
refused  to  leave  and  the  natives  were  unable 
to  remove  them.  Early  in  January,  Russia 
itifurmc'd  the  Chinese  government  that  Outer 
Mongolia  must  be  recognized  as  independent 
80  far  as  its  internal  affairs  were  concerned 
and  that  kussia  would  aid  the  natives  in  main- 
taining order  and  in  constructing  a  railway 
from  Kiakhta  to  Urga.  'I'he  Chinese  govern- 
ment wue  to  retain  contrcjl  of  the  external 
affairs,  but  was  not  to  maintain  military  forces 
in  the  terrttoir.  Russia  had  previously  warned 
the  imperial  government  against  thp  nggressive 
policy  of  China  in  Mongolian  aiJair?.,  and  re- 
minded it  of  I{u.sHia'.s  privileges  in  Mongolia 
as  regarded  railways  and  mines.  Russia  pro- 
fessed no  desire  for  the  separation  of  Mongolia 
from  China,  but  insisted  on  Mongolian  au- 
tonomy under  Chinese  sovereignty.  It  was 
finally  announced  early  in  January  that  the 
Russian  government  was  not  aiming  at  a  pro- 
tectorate in  Mongolia,  as  was  suspceted,  but 
was  merely  adting  as  an  intermediary  accepted 
by  both  countries  in  the  difficulty  arising  over 
the  ^longolinn  movement  for  autonomy  which 
follcnved  the  Chinese  revolution.  Later  in  the 
year  Itu  .>«ia  was  clearly  determined  to  recog- 
nize Outer  Mongolia  as  an  autonomous  state, 
and  on  November  3.  the  Russian  representa- 
tive at  Urga  concluded  a  treaty  ])etween  Russia 
and  Mongolia,  whereby  the  former  was  to  aid 
Mongolia  in  maintaining  autonomy,  to  support 
her  right  to  a  national  army,  aiid  to  exclude 
Chinese  troops  and  colonists.  At  the  same 
time  it  wan  reported  that  ChineRe  troops  were 
advancing  into  Mongolia.  Many  believed  even- 
tually that  Outer  and  inner  Mongolia  would 
be  divided  between  Russia  and  Japan.  On  Sep- 
tember 18  China  decided  that  it  would  accept 
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thft  Russian  prnpo«:il3  as  to  Ontf-r  Mongolia, 
but  would  rt'bibi  a-gj^ression  iu  ii.iier  Mougolia. 
Karly  in  Octolxr,  Cliiiicdi'  troops  were  reported 
to  have  naagaacred  larj^  oumbers  of  Mongolians 
to  cheek  th«  tendency  to  join  Outw  Hoogoiia. 

Tibet.  Ab  a  result  of  the  revolution  in 
China  the  garrison  at  Lliasa  xuutiniod,  and  the 
amban  abdicated.  TlitTf  were  revnlls  among 
the  natives  elaewbere  and  in  June  the  Dalai 
Lama  returned  to  Lliasa.  The  Chinese  govern- 
inert  dispatched  an  expedition  to  Tibet,  but 
was  ohlif^i'd  to  ri'L-uil  it  under  pressure  from 
Groat  l^ritain.  The  latter  government  had  sent 
a  memoraodiun  on  August  17,  warning  China 
against  the  apparent  design  to  turn  nominal 
authority  over  Tibet  into  actual  sovereignty, 
as  violatinj^  tlie  j\u>:lo-Cliine8e  Treaty  of  1906. 
A  foree  of  Chinese  troops,  2000  strong,  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  ambushed  in  eastern  Tibet 
early  in  October,  but  later  to  have  fougbt  their 
way  out.  Chinese  successes  were  reported  in 
Litoug.  A  tiew  province  was  officially  pro* 
c  I  aimed  under  the  title  of  llnikan^scng  and 
comprising  western  Szechwan  and  eastern  Tibet. 

The  Onvu  Question.  As  noted  in  the  pre- 
cr  liner  Yeab  Book  the  agreement  of  15)07  be- 
tween Britiiih  and  Chm^ite  governmenUi  fur  the 
annual  reduction  of  the  imports  of  opium  from 
India  into  China  liaviag  expired  in  191 1»  a 
new  agreement  was  signed  in  May  of  that  year 
providing  that  "the  export  of  opium  from  India 
to  China  shall  ccii^;  iu  less  than  seven  years 
if  clear  proof  is  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
British  minister  at  Pelung  of  tlie  complete  ab- 
senea  of  tho  production  of  native  opium  in 
China."  The  1007  a^r  t m  nt  looked  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Indian  oj  .uui  trade  with  China 
in  ten  years.  The  trade  in  1907  amounted  to 
61,000  cheats  and  it  was  to  be  decreased  by 
5100  ebcsts  annually,  subject,  however,  to 
China's  diHcontinuance  of  the  poppv  cultivation 
to  a  corresponcling  extent.  In  19ll  the  Indian 
trade  had  fallen  to  31.010  cheril.^  and  in  1912 
it  was  placed  at  21,260.  Meanwhile  according 
to  the  report  of  an  expert  employed  bv  the 
British  foretfrn  office  to  inveptipate  Ciiina's 
progress  in  carrying  out  her  part  of  the  agree- 
ment the  decreases  in  poppy  cultivation  ran;^ed 
from  75  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  provinces 
to  less  than  28  per  eent  in  others.  After  the 
renewal  of  the  "agreement  in  May,  1911,  the  dis- 
turbed political  conditions  greatly  hindered  the 
Chinese  government  in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  suppression  of  opium  produc- 
tion, and  it  was  evident  in  1012  that  China 
was  failing;  to  curtail  poppy  cultivation  to  the 
extent  stipulated  by  that  apreement.  The  area 
of  I>i'ppy  cultivation  was  rej)orfed  to  have 
greatly  increased  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
vincial ^nivernments  were  refusing  to  adnit 
Indian  opium.  OfDcial  British  protests  were 
made  repeatedly  against  this  one-sided  state 
of  affairs,  but  though  the  Chinci+e  jrovernment 
gave  assurances  that  the  provincial  authorities 
would  be  ordered  tO  recall  their  restrictions  on 
Indian  opium  there  wan  little  change  in  the 
situation,  tn  October  the  Britisli  government 
i:)f  1  11  ed  the  Chinese  authorities  tliat  while  al- 
lowance would  be  made  for  China's  ditlicuUies 
in  fba  matter,  the  question  of  withdrawing  from 
tba  agreement  of  May,  1911»  might  have  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Tlie  International  Conference,  held  at  Shang- 
hai, in  1909,  at  the  invitation  of  the  United 
Statea,  passed  tha  aerleo  of  important  resolu- 
UmMt  noted  in  our  ]irevioii»  reeorda,  adung 


the  povernmerts  represented  to  pledge  thm* 
selves  to  measures  for  the  prevention  of  th« 
abuse  of  opium.  A  second  conference  was  held 
at  The  Hague,  in  December,  1911,  and  remained 
in  session  till  January,  1012.  It  prepared  a 
convention  of  twentv-tive  articles  relaliiij;  to 
the  control  of  the  production  and  dislribulioa 
of  raw  opium  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  prepareu  opium.  The 
convention  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  followinj?  powers:  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Trance,  China,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
l'er-,"ia,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Bussia,  Portu- 

El,  and  Siam.    For  recent  boolcs  on  China  see 
TCBATimS,  EnoliSH  and  Amesican,  Trartt 
and  ContempafiQjry    Bittorg,     Sea    also  AH* 

TUBOrOI.OGY. 

CHINESE    IMMIORATXOV.    SCS  IkUB* 
OBATIOK  ASP  KillflBATIOW, 

CH18H0UI,  Uvtm  J.  An  Ameriean  e«pi(a]> 

ist,  died  July  8,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Niagar.i- 
on-the-Lake,  Canada,  in  1S47.  When  but  tbir* 
teen  years  of  age  ho  became  a  train  newsboy 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  at  the  sans 
time  studying  in  evening  classes  in  tlie  Bttii* 
ness  College  of  Toronto.  1I(>  <rraduallr  seeureti 
control  of  news  routt:s  on  tliii  trains  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  road  to  Portland,  Me.  His  busi- 
ness grew  to  great  magnitude.  He  became  in^ 
terested  in  the  wood  pulp  business  snd  began 
the  manufacture  of  indunited  fli  -i  lie  later 
orgauized  several  large  paper  ai.vi  j  ulp  nuuui- 
factories,  including  Uie  Rumford  Kails  Power 
Company.  Here  he  established  a  conmiunitj  of 
model  homes  for  mill  operatives,  known  ss 
Stratlijrlas-s  Park.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
isers of  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
became  it*t  president  in  1907.  He  was  also 
president  or  director  in  varioua  other  impor> 
tant  oorporationa. 

CHOSEN,    ^^'(•e  KoRr\. 

CHBJSTLAN  ENDEAVOB.,  Umted  So- 
ciety or.  An  interdenominational  society  for 
young  people,  founded  in  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1880.  The  conventions  of  the  society  are  Iteld 

biennially  and  no  convention  was  held  during 
l!)12.  No  .'^tati.stics  for  nicnibership  were  gath- 
ere>;.  li :;t  the  membership  for  I'JOU  was  about 
4,01X1,000  in  79,077  societies.  The  next  inter- 
national convention  will  be  held  July  4-14,  lOlS, 
in  Los  .\n^'eles,  Cal.  The  officcrB  of  the  society 
in  191:2  were  as  follows:  Preiideut,  Frunci* 
B.  Clark,  1).  U.;  p-neral  secretary,  William 
Shaw;  editorial  secretary,  Amos  K.  Wells; 
treasurer,  H.  N.  Lathrop;  and  interstate  see- 
retary,  Karl  Lchmann. 

CHBISTIANB.  Thia  denomination  reported 
in  1912.  104.027  communicants;  1203  churches; 
1314  ministers.  Each  church  is  independent  in 
ita  local  affairs,  but  for  the  conduct  of  gea* 
eral  work  the  churches  and  ministers  are  or- 
ganized into  conferences,  and  these  are  repre- 
sented by  delegates  in  the  .American  Ciiristian 
Convention,  which  meets  once  in  four  years. 
The  convention  has  charge  of  the  general  en- 
terprises of  the  church.  It  includes  the  Chris- 
tian Publishine  Association,  the  Mission  Board 
of  tlie  Christian  Church,  which  are  incorporated 
bodies,  and  tlie  departments  of  education, 
finance,  Sunday  school,  and  Christian  endeavor. 
The  publishing  house  prints  books,  tracts,  and 
Sunday  school  literature,  and  issues  the  Herald 
of  Qo»pel  Lihrrtti,  the  f.hli-t  religioim  paper 
in  the  United  States.  The  Mission  Board  is- 
sues  a  monthly  magazine.  The  Chrittian  Ifu- 
9ionarf,  aad  proaeontea  miaaionaiy  and  duuch 
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eiteniion  work  in  JapoOf  Porto  Bioo,  and  eoDti> 
BnUl  United  State*.  TBe  denominatioii  b«» 

eight  colleger,  oiw  pTvpar-Ainry  vr]v>n],  niirl  one 
theological  »eniiuary.    it  maintains  a  home  ior 
aged  ministers  at  Lakemont,  N.  Yn  and  an 
f.rpiiunage  at  Elon  College,  N.  C. 
CHBISTIAN     SCIENTISTS.      tJee  Rkm- 

GIOCS  DeI«0MINATI01I8. 

^CHBrnTMLAS    ZSLA17DS.    Se*  Sxft^xa 

CHSOMETITE.    See  Meteoboloot. 

CHXXSCH,  Alhh^d  JonN.  An  £nglisb  ckrgy* 
BMi  and  writer,  died  April  27,  1012.  He  was 
ham  in  London  in  1829  and  wia  edneated  in 
KSaft  Oollege,  London,  and  I^neohi  College, 
Oxford.  From  1857  to  1870  lie  wna  assistant 
luuter  in  Mercbaut  Taylor's  School,  iMudon, 
and  from  1870  to  1872  was  head  master  of 
Henk^  Qramnur  SdiooL  From  1873  to  1880 
ke  was  head  master  of  Retford  Grammar 
SebooL  He  wa«  pmfessor  of  Latin  in  tLo  Uni- 
vereity  College,  Loudon,  from  1880  to  1888  and 
from  1892  to  1897  wais  rector  of  Ai^hlev, 
Qkweestershire.  He  wrote  many  books,  chiefly 
fur  boys.  Among  tlies*  ar^  Storiet  from 
Uomcr,  Virgil,  Crcrk  Tragedians,  itry,  and 
Uirodotus ;  Tico  Ihuusand  Ycara  Agu j  Fall  of 
Ctrthage,  etc.  Other  works  include  a  book  of 
raniniMences,  Memorie*  of  Mm  and  Book* 
<1908).  In  collaboration  with  Ret,  George  A. 
Bri>adribb,  he  truuulated  Tacitus. 

CHXJ&CH  f  £AC£  J^RAXkVE,   tSee  AbbI- 
nanoir,  IwrnwaTioxAi. 
CHT7BCH    STAOCmSCSL   Sm  B»iBIOI» 

Denominations. 

CHURTON,  KinvARD  Townson.  Former  An- 
glican bishop  of  Nassau,  died  Mair,  1912.  He 
vss  bom  in  1841  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 

and  at  Oriel  Collepe,  Oxford.  lie  was  ordained 
.n  l8St5  and  officiated  as  vicar  at  Charlton  and 
at  Dover.  From  1886  to  lltOO  he  was  bishop 
of  Nassau.  He  resigned  the  otiice  in  the  latter 
year.  Among  his  published  writings  are:  The 
Ithnd  MiMionary  of  the  Bahamas f  The  Mt«* 
noiiarya  Foumlation  of  Christian  DoetriM 
il8f»<M:  Retreat  Addresses  (1893)  .  f'anctuarjf 
<tf  Elisions  (18!tH):  Fnr'ifjn  1/ jvs i r  jis  (1901), 
sad  Thf  Cue  Oj  rijiit'.nrr 

aOABS  ASD  dOABBXTSS.  Sea  To> 
CINCINNATI    BYMSmOVY  OBGHBB- 

cntcvxATzoir  ov  VAnovAL  banks. 

CITRUS  FitUITS.  liee  Hobticultcbi^ 
CITY  BUVQET.    See  Municipal  Govmr* 

myr.   

CITY  0RABTEK8.  See  UmaofML  Uov- 

CTIY  MANAGER  PLAN.    Se©  MUNlClPAi, 

Gon.RNittNT. 

CITY  PLANNING,  or  the  art  of  laying 
f^t  cities  to  serve  the  comfort,  convenience,  ana 
higher  a.spirations  of  the  public,  is  a  tiling  of 
Ibe  twentieth  century.  True,  there  ha%'e  been 
BoUe  isolated  examples  of  city  planning  scat- 
tered through  the  centuries  and  countries  of 
the  world,  hut  not  until  within  a  few  years 
part  ha*  city  planninp  become  a  part  of  the 
asticnal  thought  and  life  of  any  country,  with 
tbe  excr-ption  of  Germany.  In  that  country  a 
•ehool  of  city  planners  has  existed  for  decades 
and  lias  left  its  imprint  in  periodicals,  in  books, 
a''J  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  planninp 
and  rcplanning  ol  cities.    The  cooperation  of 


German  governing  bodies  with  the  moft  en* 
lightened  elements  in  the  artbtie  and  leieB- 

tilic  circles  of  the  empire  haa  made  Germany 
the  world's  leader  in  this  field.  The  contratit 
is  great  with  democratic  nations  like  our  own. 
For  an  interesting  aceount  of  the  oonditiona 
that  make  it  possible  for  Qennaajr  and  Austria 
to  carry  out  far-reaching  plans  of  municipal 
improvement  see  the  article  by  Otto  Wagner 
is  the  Architectural  Record  for  May,  1912. 

UiUTED  States.  The  first  awakening  to  the 
cathctie  poaaibilitiea  of  city  planning  in  this 
country  dates  from  the  World^  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  1893.  With  the  memory  of  that 
exposition  and  of  other  noble  groupings  of 
public  buildiiM[s»  and  the  arrangemento  of 
parks,  water  fronta»  and  monuments,  as  aeea 
on  visits  to  Europe,  the  architects  and  land- 
scape architects  of  the  United  States  be^au  to 
see  visions.  Then  came  the  revivification  of 
th»  Waahington-Ii'Salant  plan  of  our  federal 
(  tpital  as  a  further  stimulus.  Soon  ciTie  as80> 
ciations  throughout  the  country  graaped  the 
idea  that  cities  should  be  planned  instead  of 
permitted  to  spread  outwards  and  grow  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  These  bodies  then  began 
to  employ  landseape  architects  to  report  on 
iniprovements  in  their  city  plan.  At  this  junc- 
ture too  mucli  stress  was  unfortunately  laid 
on  tlie  a;sthetic3  of  city  planning  and  the 
movement  was  handicapped  by  the  widespread 
use  of  such  terms  as  "  the  city  beautiful." 
This  term,  together  with  the  costHnesa  of  the 
new  city  plans  often  proposed,  created  more 
public  opposition  to  than  support  of  the  now 
movement;  all  the  more  so  because  the  public 
was  thus  led  to  believe  that  city  planning  was 
simply  a  costly  sesthetic  fad  which  must  be 
denied  until  public  improvements  of  a  more 
solid  and  necessary  kind  htKi  been  .si-cured. 
As  a  consequence,  although  city  planning  or 
improvement  reports  have  oeen  made  for  many 
cities  nf  the  United  States,  in  a  few  cases  at 
an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  few  cities 
have  yet  >  Hi ':u1ly   adopted   any  considerable 

Start  of  the  plans  recommended.  One  reason 
or  shelving  or  pigeon-holing  so  many  carefully 
wrought  plans,  aside  from  the  "  city  beauti- 
ful "  handicap  already  mentioned,  is  that  most 
of  these  reports  anii  plans  were  made  at  the 
instance  of  voluntary  organizations,  having  no 
oflleial  eonneetlon  with  tha  reaponsible  city 
government. 

Such  radical  changes  as  have  been  proposed 
stand  little  chance  of  being  executed  unless 
they  originate  with  some  municipal  body  or 
officer  who  is  an  integral  part  of  the  eity  gov- 
ernment. Hartford,  Conn.,  has  an  official  City 
Plan  Commission,  which  made  its  fifth  annual 
report  in  l{tl2.  Somewhat  similar  commis- 
sions were  authorized  by  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature in  1911,  and  one,  for  Newark,  was  cre- 
ated in  that  year.  In  addition,  the  Board  of 
I'ublic  ^^  crks  of  Xewark  has  a  city  planning 
engineer,  who  submitted  a  comprehensive  report 
for  street  and  park  plan  improveaients  in  1912* 
In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  city  planning  engi> 
neer  In  the  Bureau  of  Surveys.  Los  .\ngeVs 
and  a  number  of  other  cities  now  have  city 
planning  coinmissiotis  (  leveland,  O.,  voted 
bonds  in  1912  for  a  library,  which  will  be  the 
fourth  building  in  its  otneial  group  or  civic 
centre  scheme,  worked  out  some  years  ago  by 
a  commission  of  consulting  experts.  San  Fran- 
cisco voted  $8,800,000  of  bonds  early  in  1012 

for  a  new  city  hall  and  to  provide  land  for 
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a  new  civic  centre.  In  December,  1912,  a  large 
popular  majority  declared  in  favor  of  the  erec- 
imn  if  an  auditorium,  library,  opera  house  (at 
private  expense),  8tate  building,  and  other 
■tnwtims  in  the  civic  centre,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  official  city  planning  oomini»siun  was 
authorized,  the  members  to  servo  without  pay. 
At  AugUbta,  Ga.,  a  plaza  was  projected  in 
1912,  opposite  the  uniuii  paaaenger  station;  a 
proposed  post  office  building  and  Carnegie  li- 
brary will  flank  the  plaza  on  either  side.  In 
New  York  City  a  site  for  a  new  court  house 
was  chosen  in  1912  which,  it  is  hop'd,  will 
yet  be  a  part  of  a  new  civic  centre,  including 
perbnpt  &  post  oShe,  State  office  building,  and 
possibly  other  structures.  This  site  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  City  Hall,  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  Hall  of  Records,  and  the  l&rgB  and 
mononental  Municipal  Office  Building  now 
under  construction.  In  Pittatoi||[li  the  mayor 
line  appointed  a  city  planning  commission  and 
a  municipal  art  commission.  The  Forest  Hills 
(L.  I.)  "garden  city"  has  advanciMl  towards 
re&dineas  for  occupancy.  A  tine  plan  for  the 
development  of  Seattle,  prepared  by  Virgil 
Bapue,  was  defeated  by  popular  vote. 

It  will  be  noted  that  so  far  as  actual  con- 
struction work  is  runcermd  the  specific  exam- 
plea  thus  far  cited  for  the  United  States  do 
not  go  beyond  ^oups  of  public  buildings  or 
civic  centres.  Little  else  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished, except  that  a  goodly  number  of  cities 
have  created  or  extended  park  and  parkway 
sjrstemn  and  some  have  cut  new  or  widened  old 
streets  in  order  to  facflitate  tlie  moTement  of 
trafTlc. 

City  planning  and  replanning  on  a  compre- 
benaive  scale  has  proceeded  far  on  paper,  but 

h.iH  not  yet  much  beyond  it  in  the  United 
States.  It  involves  many  complex  problems 
and,  oftentimes,  liuge  e.xpcnse.  The  solution  of 
these  probletufi  and  the  meeting  of  the  expense 
would  be  greatly  aided  if  it  were  puRKible  to 
apply  in  the  United  States  what  has  been  so 
successfully  used  in  Europe,  the  principle  of 
excess  condemnation,  or  the  taking  of  more 
land  by  the  city  than  is  needed  for  the  apeciltc 
improvement  and  the  resale  of  tbe  land  at  its 
enbanoed  value  after  the  improvement  has  been 
made.    There  appears  to  be  a  strong  belief  in 

le^al  circles  that  cnccss  conilenmation  has  no 
Warrant  under  the  existing  coniitilutions  of 
most  of  our  States,  if  indeed  it  would  not  be 
asaiust  the  federal  Constitution.  In  the  absence 
of  power  to  utilize  exceaa  condemnation  mucb 
more  might  be  accomplished  llian  Is  jzi-ncrally 
undertaken  by  makinirr  u<«e  uf  the  well-estab- 
lisbed  prineiplB  of  asp<  ssmcnts  for  benefits,  or 
the  pattii^  upon  such  real  estate  as  is  in- 
creased in  value  by  street,  park,  and  otber 
iniijroviiiii'nts  a  laijic  jjart  of  the  expenditure 
iiivoUeJ.  This  policy  was  ably  advocated  by 
Nelson  P.  Lewis  in  a  paper  entitled  "  IIow  to 
Pa/  tbe  Bills  for  City  Planning,"  read  before 
tbe  City  Planning  Conference  beld  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  May,  1012.  These  confrrfnccs,  it  may 
be  added,  are  perhaps  contributing  more  largely 
tban  any  other  single  activity  to  a  solution  of 
jimeriean  city  planning  problems.  Tbey  have 
been  participated  In  from  tbe  start  by  build- 
ing and  landscape  architects,  engineers,  hous- 
ing reformers,  sociologists,  and  city  officials, 
and  the  four  volumes  of  Procceainga  may  be 
consulted  with  profit.  The  conferences  have 
been  notable  for  the  minor  place  wbich  has 


been  given  in  them  to  a»sthetic  considerations, 
except  as  these  grow  out  of  the  fitting  of  form 
to  function.  The  piiysical  or  utilitarian,  legal, 
and  dnauciai  aspects  of  city  planning  and  the 
intimate  relations  between  city  planning  and 
housing  reform  have  been  the  dominant  fea- 
tures of  the  conferences.  Another  factor  nuk- 
ing for  progress  is*  the  rect^'iu  :  '.iblishment  of 
courses  in  city  planning  at  a  number  of  nni- 
versitiea. 

Canada.  In  a  general  way  Canada  has 
shared  in  the  city  planning  zuoTement  of  the 
United  States,  responding  to  many  of  the  same 
stimuli  and  taking  a  part  in  the  work  of 
propaganda  and  physical  aebievement.  On  May 
4,  1912,  an  act  of  the  Ontario  legislature  came 
into  force  which  givett  the  Ontario  Kailway  and 
Municipal  Board  power  to  pass  on  all  plans  for 
laying  oat  vacant  landa  within  tbe  city  of  To- 
ronto. All  plans  for  outlying  lands  must  eon* 
form  to  ft  general  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the 
city  and  which  may  cover  the  territory  live 
miles  in  any  direction  from  the  city  limits.  N  • 
land  development  plan  may  be  registered,  oor 
M17  lots  sold  tberefrora,  until  tbe  plan  bas 
been  approved  by  the  board  named.  Some  of 
the  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  are  alive  to  city  planning  and  ar« 
taking  advantage  of  tbe  unique  opportunity 
affordbd  by  tbe  feet  tbat  tbey  are  being  cre- 
ated after  the  city  planning  n;- vcment  was  in 
foil  swing.  Calgary.  Alberi  i  h  i»  an  otlic;al 
citv  planning  conunissioii .  w  uli  a  paid  full- 
time  secretary,  and  in  lUi2  invited  competi- 
tive plans  for  »  civie  centre. 

Great  Bbitaix.  Town  planning  (the  cur- 
rent term  there)  in  Great  Britain  owes  its 
first  great  impetus  to  what  bas  become  widely 
known  as  tbe  garden  city  movement,  or  tbt 
laying  out  of  entirely  new  towns  or  town  addi- 
tions with  a  view  to  giving  people  of  small 
and  moderate  incomes  a  chance  to  live  in  com- 
fortable detached  or  semi-detached,  or  at  be»t 
not  over-large,  two-atoried  tenement-bouses, 
surrounded  wttb  garden  plots.  Tbe  street  plan, 
open  spaces,  public  buildings,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  a  well  jilaniit'd  city  were  all  givca 
proper  attention.  Tlicse  garden  cities  were  pri- 
vate undertakings  and  left  untouclied  the  re- 
planning  of  built-up  areas  and  also  the  plan- 
ning of  new  areas  where  the  land  owners  bsd 
no  interest  in  progressive  city  planning. 

In  1900  Parliament  passed  the  housing  and 
town  planning  act,  wbich  gave  all  municipali- 
ties large  powers  over  city  planning,  more  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  laying  out  of  ne*" 
areas.  The«*i  powers^,  however,  arc  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  central  body  known 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Under  tbe  act 
municipal  nutborities  can,  on  approTal  of  the 
board,  lay  out  vacant  land  in  accordanop  with 
a  carefully  planned  scheme,  which  appears  to 
be  largely  the  work  of  the  local  town  or  bor- 
ough engineering  department.  Up  to  Novem- 
ber,^ 1912,  124  local  autborities  bad  acberaet  in 
various  stages  f>f  progress.  Birmingbuni  hni 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  board  for  ap- 

J>roval  plans  for  one  area  of  2320  acres  and 
or  another  area  of  1442  acres,  and  Rochdale 
bad  got  equally  far  with  an  area  of  49  sens. 
Apparently  no  final  approvals  had  been  made 
by  the  hoard  up  to  November.  A  total  of  1* 
applications,  from  13  local  authorities,  had  been 
granted  to  the  extent  of  permission  to  prepare 
and  submit  lehenes.    A  down  or  ao  other 
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ttpplicatious  for  authority  to  prepare  plans  inilos.  Tim  site  has  an  area  of  five  squar* 
were  awaiting  uuUuq.  Two  of  ttiese,  both  in-  tnik'i^,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  and  ia  170  mileo 
Tolving  rural  districts,  embraced  nearly  tiUUU  suuthweHt  of  Sydney,  3U0  miles  northeast  of 
UTM  eusb.  Altogethtr,  th»  "aeheoMS  and  pro-  Melbouraet  and  170  miles  from  th»  tm^  coast, 
ponls  for  •chcnMs"  before  the  board  niTolTed  Ihe  average  eleratioit  ia  2000  feet  ajbove  aea 
s  total  of  mure  than  52,000  acres  of  !und,  not  h»vp|,  but  the  sitp  inctudea  mountain  peaks, 
including  a  larger  uuuiber  of  schemes  it)  pre-  one  of  which  is  tiOUO  fet^t  high.  A  sluggitsh 
lininary  atages.  stream  named  the  Molonglo  River  flows  through 

A  suminer  school  of  town  planniog  was  held  the  aite,  and  one  tof  the  suggestions  to  com* 
St  the  Hampstcad  Garden  Suburb  in  August,  petitors  was  to  provide  attractive  water  areas 
:^l-2,  iiinli  r  the  auspices  of  the  UniverHity  of  by  dntnming  and  diking  this  stream.  A  varied 
Ljndou,  A  second  one  will  be  held  Aiijriidt  2-9,  topography,  aii  entire  absence  of  either  habi- 
1913.  A  scheme  for  a  400-acrc  cxieswion  to  tations  or  railways,  and  the  general  require- 
the  suburb  is  now  before  the  Local  Govern-  ments  laid  down  gave  the  competitors  a  re- 
meot  Board  and  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  marlcably  free  band  and  a  unique  opportunity 
this  locality  for  summer  scliooi  piirpnsci.  to  apply  all  the  latest  and  best  principles  of 

Tk0  Surveying  and  Boustng  World  (London)  the  art  of  city  planning.  How  thiu  was  doua 
is  a  weekly  joomal  which  contains  a  large  by  Mr.  Griffin  is  shown,  in  part,  by  the  accom- 
amount  of  news  regarding  British  town  plan-  panying  generalplan  of  the  linifc  premiated 
amg  projects,  including  reproductions  of  maps  design,  reproduced  by  permission  from  Bngi- 
of  new  schemes.  Thr  ''[''.■an  Planning  Review,  t^fcrmg  Acirs  of  July  4,  1912,  which  contains  a 
publishpd  by  the  department  of  civic  design,  lengthy  article  on  the  lirst  design,  prepared 
-chtnA  of  architecture.  University  of  Liverpool,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Grillin.  It  will  be 
ii  a  scholarly  illustrated  quarterly  which  cun-  QOted  that  the  federal  government  centre  is 
tains  essays  and  news  articles  and  notes  on  located  OB  either  aide  oi^an  axial  line  which 
citv  planning  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  conti-  connects  the  summits  of  Mt.  Ainslie,  within 
aent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  city,  and  Mt.  Bimberi,  30  miles  disUtnt.  tlio 
p^g^^  latter  having  an   elevation   of   d230  feet  and 

ArsTSALiA.  Capital  Competition.  A  nota-  therefore  being  a  commanding  leatuxe  in  the 
bk  event  in  citv  planning  in  15)12  was  the  distant  landscape.  An  orttamental  waterway 
award  of  prizes  'in  the  competition  for  a  plan  ^'"'^  ^^ont  of  the  main  government  buildings 
for  the  niopoeed  new  capiUl  of  the  Australian  ""'^  across  tins  are  public  gardens,  from  which 
CnuunuUWe^tti.    In   a  WOrld*wtde  eompetition  ^  P-i'kway.     On  quite  another  ra- 

the first  priM  of  £1750  ($8500)  was  awarded  dial  line,  but  at  no  great  angle  with  the  first, 
to  Walter  BurleT  Griffin,  architect  and  land  and  acroes  the  ornamental  waterway,  is  the 
scape  architect,  Chicago,  111.;  second  prize  of  "'""leipal  -overnment  crntre.  and  beyond  that 
£750  to  Elicl  Saarinen,  architect,  Helsingfors,  '»  »"^uulactunnp  centre     Un  still  other 

nabadt  ihtrd  prize  of  £6000  to  Prof.  D.  A.  ''vtending  out  from  the  gnvem- 

Aearhe,  architect,   Paris,   Fiance.     Honorable  centre  are  the  residential  section  and  « 

Hiention  was  made  of  plans  submitte.i  bv  Mar-  suburban  and  semi-agricultural  aeetlon, 

old  Van  Buren  Magoniglc,  architect.  N,  w  York  same  side  of  the  water  as  the 

City,  and  of  a  London  competitor,  in  a  min-  government  centre.  1  ho  market  centre  is  uu 
eri^  nport  it  waa  recommended  that  the  first  i  f  ^^othev  radial  line,  and  c  ose  by  it  are 
prii  should  go  to  thr^  collaborators  of  Svd-  the  union  railway  station  and  ti»e  military 
MT,  N.  S.  W.:  the  second  to  Arthur  C.  Comey.  P**^^  Iho  ornamenUl  waterway  is  flanked  on 
Uidscape  ard  itect.  Cambridge,  Muss.,  and  the  ^^a^d  by  lakes  of  irregular  s./.e.  Th,. 

third  to  a  Swedish  civil   engineer  and  two  Y"'^"^  as  well  as  other  leatures  of  the 

eonsborators.   The  premiated  plana  became  the  '"^J""*'  quiet  ami  dignity  to  the  govern- 

property  of  the  goVerament»  to  be  used  as  it  centre.     A   large   group  of  university 

baildings  ocenpies  a  choice  location  near  the 
Competitors    for    tho   prizes   were   supplied  municipal  centre.   The  plan  as  a  whole  is  made 
with  contour  maps  and  photographic  views  of  VP      a  number  of  centres,  polygonal  in  shape, 
the  site  and  ita  vicinity,  a  variety  of  local  ^ro"".  "♦f*^  ^      '  l'"es  of  main  com- 

d«ta.  and  a  statement  of  the  requirements  to  mun'cation.  Theso  lines,  combined  with  the 
be  met  in  the  way  of  government  buildings,  I«>ygonal  form  of  the  centres,  give  reetangular 
streets,  transporUtion.  etc.  As  illustrating  the  f'ty  blocks  and  avoid  the  curved  streets  and 
•cope  of  city  planning  in  general,  as  well  as  triangular  blocks  incident  to  the  radial  circum- 
*f  this  eompetiUon,  ft  may  be  noted  that  in  Pl^"-    Ihe  whole  str.xt  plan  is  based 

cssnining  eMh  scheme  submitted  the  judges  <'^„H;®  ««a"™PV""  railways 
WBsidered  the  following  main  heads  and  s  *»•  ptWided  to  auch  an  extent  that  neces- 
Bumber  of  subheads  not  given:  (1)  General  ^^^y  walking  will  be  reduced  to  a  few  blocks 
tondilions,  including  location,  width,  and  *"y  direction.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
zrades  of  roads;  railways,  tramwavs,  fire-  »*«a™  railway  also  gives  ready  access  to  all 
Irmlu,  and  "allocation  of  districU  fo'r  specific  P*"!^  °*  city  except  the  small  rwidential 
parposes,"  as  residences,  etc.     (2)    Hvgiene.  Pf**""'*'*!^  .  »nf«nded    for  high-cost 

iaeln^lln.-  sewcrag.^  and  draina-'e,  sunll  f.t  .r  I  houses,  but  that  it  is  kept  at  a  respectable 
sir  facilities,  prevailing  winds,  and  aspect-  distance  from  the  government  centre. 
fJ)  Architectural  and  general  effect,  including  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
ensmental  waters  and  parks.  (4)  Expansion,  Mr.  Qriffin  explain  hia  plana  have  been  im- 
tad  (5)  economy.  (6)  Miscellaneous,  includ-  pressed  with  the  careful  analysis  and  synthesis 
places  of  amusement  and  sport^^  wboreal  displayed  in  his  studies.  He  was  lx)rn  at  May- 
tNntment.  and  factory  buildings.  ward.  III.,  in  187t>,  and  ia  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

The  site  selected  in  1008  for  the  new  capital  versity  of  Illinois.    His  profeeaional  work  baa 
^  located  in  the  Yass-Canbcrra  district  of  New  been  chiefly  architectural,  but  he  has  done  some 
Wales  in  a  federal  district  of  900  square  previous  town  planning  and  landscape  work  on 
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KKOM  KxOI.NEtRlNG  NeWS.     FlHST  I'KKMIA  ll  I)  DhMGN  KOB  THE  NEW  CaI'ITAI.  ClTY  OF  AUSTBAUA, 

{Deaipned  by   Wnlttr  B.  Giffin,  Chicago,  III.) 


a  small  scale,  including  the  planning  of  Idalia, 
Fla.,  and  a  design  fur  a  modern  Shanghai, 
China. 

In  the  Australian  capital  competition  137 
separate  deaigna  were  submitted,  of  which  11 
were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities.  The 
126  remaining  designs  were  submitted  by  the 
minister  for  home  affairs  to  a  fp<leral  capital 
design  board,  consisting  of  J.  M.  Coane,  as 
chairman,  James  A.  Smith,  and  John  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  two  first  named  being  engineers 
and  the  last  one  an  architect.  Mr.  Coane  made 
the  minority  report  already  mentioned.  Both 
reports  were  published  in  the  summer  of  MM 2 
as  a  public  document  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,   consisting   chiefly   of  photographic 


reproductions  of  the  designs  selected  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority.  The  minister  named  ap- 
proved the  plans  early  in  1912,  but  in  the 
August  following  word  reached  this  country 
that  he  had  appointed  a  departmental  board 
to  prepare  an  official  plan  based  on  the  pre- 
miated  designs  and  suggestions  to  be  obtained 
from  the  unsuccessful  design;*  as  well.  I'nfor- 
tunately,  the  authorities  refused  to  make  the 
terms  of  the  rornpetitiun  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  British  and  Australian  In- 
stitutes of  Architects,  with  the  result  that  no 
architect  of  note  from  either  of  the  countries 
most  directly  concerned  took  part  in  the  con- 
test. 

CIVIC    FEOEBATION,    National.  The 
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aimaal  me^tin;;  of  the  federation  was  held  in 
Washington,  on  March  5.  «.  and  7,  1912.  Henry 
B.  F.  McFarland.  fi  r  n  t  r  mmissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  delivered  th«:  addre^sa  of 
«ck<HM,  Cardinal  Gibbona  addressed  the  federa- 
tin  on  industrial  peace,  and  the  annual  address 
was  given  by  the  president,  8eth  Low.  This 
w;i*  it)  general  a  revi<'\v  of  tlie  labor  conditions. 
Other  important  addresses  delivered  Wfre  tliose 
on  "Government  Mediation  in  Railroad  Labor 
Disputes,"  by  M.  A.  Knapp*  of  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  "The  Cftse  of  the  Fed. 
era!  Kmploypp,"  by  Ramxiel  Gompers ;  "  I'rn 
sion  for  Federal  Employees,"  by  Franklin  .Mac 
Veagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  "Civic  Fed- 
eration and  the  Trust  Problem,"  by  Xalcoit 
Williams. 

The  ofBccra  elected  at  the  meeting  in  1012 
vere  as  follows:  Fresident*  Seth  l^w;  vice- 

S residents,  Samuel  Gompera,  Ellison  Umytlie, 
^njamin  Idc  Wheeler;  treasurer,  Isaac  >i. 
Seligman;  chairman  ot  tiie  executive  council* 
Balpb  M.  £asley. 

CrVTL  SERVICE.    Fedbeal  Civil  ScBVtCB. 

According  to  the  Hgures  compiled  by  the  civil 
service  conimi-  i' n  in  1011,  the  total  i  niKber 
of  positions  under  tbe  federal  civil  service 
in  that  year  was  391,350.  This  total  included 
28,181  in  tbe  employ  of  tbe  latbinian  Canal. 
The  total  nnmber  in  the  eivll  Mrviee  In  Wasb< 
iogton  was  33,811  and  the  total  aumber  out* 
•ide  of  Washiojtton  329,34S. 

Several  important  measures  regarding  fed- 
eral civil  aervice  were  taken  in  1812.  One  of 
llwse  was  the  aedon  of  President  Taft  in  tak> 
ing  an  important  step  toward  brinj^ing  all  ^ov- 
«mment  employees  under  the  civil  service  on 
October  15,  when  be  made  the  announcement 
tiiat  all  idiiTtb'elaas  postmasters  were  to  be 
pfawed  trader  elvil  eenriee  nitee  and  tbut  talMtt 
out  of  the  *'  spoils  system."  In  1908,  President 
Roosevelt  placed  under  civil  service  rules  the 
fourth-class  postmasters  of  the  States  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers. 
ThcM  numbered  nearly  14.000.  There  still  re> 
aained  outside  the  civi!  sj-rvic^?  rules  over 
36.000.  These  are  the  jtooluia-iLrs  who  are  in- 
cluded in  IVes'ident  Taffs  order,  Tlie  result 
«f  the  order  promulgated  by  rreaident  Moose* 
vett  was  so  eatisfaetory  that  about  20,000 
fvjrti  p^'sttnastera  5n  the  States  south  of 

tat  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  sijjned  a 
petition  to  be  transferred  to  the  merit  system, 
Piendent  Talt  bad  already  put  himself  on  rec- 
ord as  advoeating  the  taeluslon  in  that  ays- 
t^m  not  only  of  the  fmirth  claaa  postmasters, 
but  all  postmasters  and  ail  otlier  federal  of- 
ficials, including  collectors  of  customs,  colh  - 
tors  of  internal  revenue,  naval  customs  officers, 
aorreyora,  assayers,"  receivers,  and  pnblle  land 
ajren!-.  Legisl.it ion  hr  Confrres!^,  however,  is 
required  to  give  the  President  power  to  add 
first.  sec«>nd,  an<  1  third-«lasa  postmasters  to  the 
civil  service  list. 

On  IVoember  7,  1012,  the  President  by  exee> 
ntive  order  placed  In  the  cla-sitted  service 
all  artisan  and  supcrvijiory  artii»an  positions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ksvy.  Ihese  positions  numbered  about  20,000. 

In  bb  measace  sent  to  Cbngress  on  Deeem- 
ler  Presidt-nt  Tafl  renewed  his  previous  rec- 
ommetidiitionA  to  Congress  for  legislation 
Baking  permanent  the  noni-onipetitive?  system 
of  wpointroent  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
servkes.  These  now  rest  on  executive  order. 


MuiflciPAi.  Civil  Service.  On  December  3, 
the^  voters  of  Lus  Angeles  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  the  new  city  ciiarter,  which  contained 
the  most  advaneed  civil  service  provisions  yet 
proposed  in  the  United  States.  Tbese  placed 
practically  every  city  olllcial  and  employee,  ex- 
cept elective  officers  and  members  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  within  the  classified  service. 

^  Id  San  Francisco  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
civil  service  commission  was  increased  and  the 
merit  system  extended  to  inclnde  the  county 
service  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
tlie  city  charter  on  December  10. 

Tbe  National  Civil  Servioe  Reform  Lesgue 
held  its  annual  neetinff  in  Milwaukee,  Decern* 
her  5  and  6,  1912.  The  principal  adress  was 
delivered  by  President  Charles  \V.  Eliot.  Other 
important  papers  read  at  tlie  meeting  were  the 
"  Competitive  System  for  Higher  City  OOaeen" 
by  Hon.  William  Dudley  FottHce;  ** Methods  of 
Removal  in  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  Services," 
by  Mr.  Robert  Catherwood,  and  the  "  Illinois 
System  of  Removals  in  tlie  Civil  Service,"  by 
Hon.  William  B.  Hale.  See  Mukicital  Qov- 
mnmcT. 

CLANCY,  .Tonx.  An  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  died  October  19,  1912.  lie  waa  born 
in  Sooey,  county  Sligo,  in  1856,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Marist  Brothers'  School  and  after> 
wards  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Prom 
1883  to  1S95  lie  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  Muvnuoth  College.  He 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  klphin  iu  the  latter 
year. 

CLAIIGT  PB0CS88.  6es  ICraixubot. 
CLABX,  Cbakp.  Ses  PusiDBimAL  Cam* 

PAION. 

CLABKE,  William  Newtqx.  An  American 
scholar  and  educator,  died  January  16,  1812. 
Ho  was  bom  fn  Cscenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  and 

gradnated  from  Madison,  now  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, in  1861.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1863.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Bap^st  ministry  and  became  pastor  at  Keene, 
N.  IT.  Ho  occupied  several  pastorates  in  the 
years  following,  including  churches  at  Newton 
Centre,  .Mass.,  and  Montreal.  In  188:5  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  Inter- 
pretation at  the  Toronto  Baptist  College.  From 
1887  to  1890  he  was  pastor  at  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  profesaor  of 
Christian  theology  at  Colgate  University  and  in 
1008  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics  and 
apologetics  in  the  same  institution.  He  was 
the  author  of  Commmtary  on  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (1881);  Outline  of  Chriatian  Theology 
MsnS);  What  Shall  We  Think  of  Christian- 
it  yf  (1890);  A  atudy  of  Christian  Missions 
(  IWO)  :  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Qod  (lOOO), 
and  Hij-ty  Yrars  trith  ihe  Bible  (1909). 

CLAEk  UNIVEBSiTY.  An  institution  es- 
tabliMlied  originally  for  post-graduate  work.  In 
Worcester,  MasSt^  in  1888.  It  includesy  in  ad- 
dition  to  other  departments,  a  eoll^iate  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
autumn  of  1912.  was  90,  and  the  faculty  num- 
bered 24.  Tiwre  were  no  noteworthy  changes 
in  the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no  Important 
benefactions  were  receiveu.  The  endowment,  in- 
cluding that  for  tlie  collegiate  department, 
amounts  to  $3.1173, 800.  'J'liere  wore  about  60,- 
000  volumes  in  the  library.  President,  Q. 
Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  1>.,  LL.  D. 
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CLASSICS.    S(>«  PuUjoumt,  Ctaagical. 

CT.ASSTOAL  PHILOLOOT.  See  Fuu.oi> 
OGY,  Classical. 

CLAYTOIT-BULWBS    TSBATT.  8w 

Panama  Canal. 

CIiAY-WOBXIHO  INDUSTBZSB.  Tlid 

two  main  divisions  included  untler  the  heading 
tla\ -working  industries  aro  tue  maiiufuclure 
of  brick  and  tile,  and  of  pottery.  In  1911, 
while  there  tvae  a  decreased  value  in  the  pro- 
duet  of  bride  and  tile,  pottery  showed  an  in* 
crease.  The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the 
clay-working'  industries  in  IStll  was  i?l(j2,23li,- 
181,  compared  with  $170,115,974  in  1!H0.  Tlio 
decrease  in  value  ot  the  brick  and  tile  iudiuitrj 
vras  $8,618,075,  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  f!if>  pottery  industry  was  $733,882.  In  the 
biick  and  tile  industry  decreaflcs  were  shown 
in  both  the  quantity  ana  value  of  common  brick, 
in  the  quantity  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  in 
the  Tsliw  of  fancy  or  ornamental  brick,  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  fire  brick  and  in  the  value 
of  drain  tile  and  architectural  terra-cotta.  in- 
cieas.es  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  vitrified 
paving  brick  and  aome  other  varieties  of  special 
bride  A  decrease  in  the  conunoa  brick  output 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  ibe  increased 
use  of  hollow  brick  or  tile  for  the  construction 
of  large  buildings  and  even  of  dwellint;  houses. 
Tbe  leading  State  in  the  value  of  the  cluy- 
worklng  industries  is  Ohio,  which  ranked  first 
among  the  States  in  1911,  with  a  product 
valued  at  $32,003,895.  The  brick  and  tile  pro- 
duct was  valued  at  $17,888,030,  and  the  pet 
tery  at  $14,776,265.  Pennsylvania  ranked  st-c- 
ond,  with  a  product  valued  at  $20.270,03:5 New 
Jersey,  third,  with  a  total  value  of  $18,178,'> 
228;  Illinois,  fourth,  $14,330,014;  New  York, 
fifth,  $10,1  other  Ststcs  in   the  clay- 

working  indastries  which  had  a  largu  value 
were  California,  Georgia.  Indiana,  Kansas.  Ken* 
tucky,  MiMonri,  and  West  Virginia.  All  the 
States  produced  clay  products  of  some  value. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  clay  pro- 
duets  in  the  ITiiitcd  States  in  1911  was  $10,- 
804,719  (pottery  of  all  kinds,  $10,(138.616; 
brick,  $166,133).'  Tbe  imports  in  1010  were 
valued  at  $11,353,341.  The  exports  in  1911 
were  valued  it  S;3,605,720  (bride,  f2;2M,S54; 
pottery,  $1,401,300). 

CLBAYEB,  Bam  BftADSmer.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official,  former  governor  of  Maine, 
died  June  22,  ]\)\'Z.  He  was  born  in  Bridge- 
ton.  Me.,  in  1S40.  and  received  an  aeadetnic 
education.  He  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  in  tlie 
23d  Maine  Infantrj',  and  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  enlistment  regnlisted  in  the  30th 
Maine  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  throu;:h 
various  non-commissioned  grades  to  the-  nink 
of  fir.st  lieutenant.  He  returned  to  Bridgetun 
at  the  dose  of  the  war  and  studied  law.  In 
1868  he  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar,  practicing  in 
Portland.  In  1876-77  be  was  a  member  of  tbe 
State  k'-jislature.  He  was  citv  solicitor  of 
Portland  in  1377,  and  from  18H0  to  1885  was 
attorney-general  of  the  State.  During  his  8enr» 
ice  in  this  office  he  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  tbe  right 
to  levy  a  franrliis*'  tax  ufion  riiilrond  and  tele- 
graph corporations.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  the  State  in  1S<J2,  and  was  reflected  In  ISM. 

CLEVELAND,  O.  See  CiTT  PLAnmra^  mud 
Abcuitecture. 

CXmATB.   See  llBmnouwr. 


CLOAK  AOT>  SUIT  INDTTSTRT.  See  A»> 
miKATio.N,  AND  CONCILIAIIO.N,  indusirmU 

CLOSED  SHOP.   See  Strikes. 

CLOTSmQ  STJOXS.    See  £>iUKxa. 

CLOVBSOH;  6ib  EovAn  Sbabobub:  A 
Canadian  financier  and  philantbropiat,  died 
November  23.  1012.  He  waa  born  in  Moose 
Factory,  Canada,  in  1849,  and  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Montreal.  Ue  entered  the  bank 
of  Montreal  in  1865,  and  rialng  through  variotts 
grades  became  in  1800  general  manager  of  that 
bank,  lie  was  yuvernor  of  McGill  University, 
R(»yal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital, and  tlie  Western  Hospital  iu  the  same 
city.  He  was  president  of  the  Cana(Uan  Bank- 
ers' Association,  and  director  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation of  Montreal.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1008. 

COAL.  Tlie  total  coai  production  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  1911  waa  496,221,168  short 
tons,  valued  at  $626,366,876.  Of  this  amouut, 
80,771,488  long  tons,  equivalent  to  90,464,067 
short  tons,  was  anthracite.  The  production  in 
1911  showed  a  decrease  from  &til,oU6,378  short 
tons  in  1910.  The  decrease  may  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  in  1911.  This  was  reflected 
in  the  decreased  production  of  coke.  The  total 
decrease  in  the  production  of  bituminoua  coal 
waa  11,854,041  short  tons.  More  than  half  this 
decrease  was  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
showed  a  i^nln  of  5.388,242  long  tons. 

Coal  was  produced  in  thirty  States  and  the 
1  rritory  of  Alaska  iu  1911,  but  iu  four,  Idabo, 
xvevada,  Alaska,  and  North  Carolina,  the  ag- 
gregate output  was  less  than  3000  tons,  oif 
the  ten  States  in  which  the  production  increased, 
only  two,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  are  east- 
em  States.  The  chief  decreases  were  in  the 
coke  production  States  and  in  those  States 
which  profited  by  the  strike  of  1910. 

For  amount  of  production  iU  tlw  VWriollS 
States,  see  articles  on  States. 

Mi.Ni^s  Emi'loyeo.  The  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  IStates 
in  1911  waa  722.335,  of  whom  172,585  wex« 
employed  in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vauia.  and  540,760  in  the  bitaminous  and  lignite 
mines.  The  coal  mining  industry  as  a  whole 
was  not  disturbed  by  serious  labor  troubles  in 
1911.  In  tbe  bituminous  re<;ions,  where  opera- 
tions are  conducted  under  i  l'm  •  nients  with  the 
Mine  Workers*  Union,  the  compacts  e.vtend  from 
April  1  to  March  31  of  the  "even"  years,  in 
tbe  ''odd"  years,  as  in  1911,  tim  difficulties  ate 
local  and  generally  short-lived.  In  the  m- 
thracite  region  oi  Pennsylvania  operations  wi-re 
conducted  without  serious  interruptions  under 
tiie  s<-cond  three-year  exteDSion  Of  the  swmrds 
oi  tbe  Strike  CommiMion, 

Coal  Mivmo  Acciosirrs.  Statistics  of  ac- 
cidents in  the  cnnl  minc.^  and  in  otiier  br.inoho* 
of  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry  in  1911 
were  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  di- 
rector of  tiie  United  States  Bureau  of  Mioei. 
These  returns  show  that  2719  men  were  Mllcd 
in  the  coal  mines  in  1911.  a  decrease  from 
2840  in  1910.  The  most  prolific  cause  of  acci- 
dents was  falls  of  roof  and' coal,  1321  deaths, 
or  48.6  per  cent,  oi  the  totsL  In  only  two 
States,  Alabama  and  Tmnessee,  were  deaths 
from  explosions  of  dust  and  gas  more  numerous 
tlian  those  from  falls,  llie  total  deaths  from 
exptosions  was  371.  Mine  ears  ud  banlsgs 
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Boton  killed  303.  Premature  blatta  and  IHm> 
4tt  explosions  killed  134,  and  8S  men  met  their 

«]eitbs  in  shaft  accidents.  The  death  rate  per 
thousand  employees  was  3.76. 

Coal  Consumption,  ^'radically  the  entire 
ostput  of  both  antkraeite  and  bituadnona  ooal 
in  the  Untted  Scatea  is  eonanmed  within  the 
eonntry.  Tho  total  quantity  of  coal  exported 
in  1911  \v;is  19.524,6oJ  short  tons.  The  con- 
Mimption  of  (oal  of  domestic  production  was 
476,68«,486  tone.  Imports  in  1011  amounted  to 
1^,956  tons.  The  qnantily  of  eoal  consumed 
in  the  manufanhirr  of  coke  at  the  inlnea  in 
1911  was  42,217,107  short  tons. 

World  Pboduction  of  Coal.  The  world's 
production  of  coal  in  1011  was  1^,763,406 
ihort  tone.  Of  this  the  United  States  produeed 
38.1  per  cent.  Great  Britain  produced  304,- 
518,927  short  tons;  Germany,  258,223,763  short 
tons;  Austria,  43.376,550;  France,  26,570,053; 
Belgium,  25,490,842.  Dtber  countries  producing 
more  than  10,000,000  tons  were  Japan,  China, 
■sd  India.  The  figures  for  these  three  coun- 
tries as  well  as  for  Austria-Hungary  are  for 
1910. 

INDUCTION  IN  1912.  The  production  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  in  1911-12  Is  given  in  the 
table  below  which  is  taken  from  the  Engineer- 
wj  and  Mining  Journal.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  was  in  1912  a  largely  increased  produc- 
tion over  1911.  Nearly  all  the  large  produc* 
ittg  States  bad  inereased  production.  This  ap* 
plies  to  bituminous  coal.  The  figures  for  an- 
tkiaeite  coal  show  a  decreases  of  6,000,000  tons. 


ISIS 

States 

Snort  tons 

Short  tons 

Bituminous: 

IB. 040, 267 

18.500.000 

1.950,000 

2,120,000 

6.000 

2.500 

10,197.595 

11.306,968 

165,330 

150.000 

60.336.559 

(b) 

57.685,700 

14.209.661 

(c) 

14.94-0.628 

(h)  7.729.674 

(b) 

6.820.828 

6,390,207 

6.850.000 

13.929.450 

15,479,5LK) 

4.166.236 

(a> 

4.500,000 

1.476.074 

(a> 

1.560,000 

3.760.607 

3.710,992 

MoaUna   

2.9J3.397 

(d) 

3.143.79d 

8.148,158 

8,369.201 

46S.700 

645,000 

80.S42.0S9 

(a) 

82.700.000 

t.074.242 

3,450,000 

46,000 

48.200 

Pennsylvsala  ..... 

144.754,163 

150.000.000 

6.451.208 

(a) 

6.522.000 

1.974.593 

(a) 

2.000.000 

Utah   

1601,471 

3.088.356 

S.864,667 

(a) 

8.000,000 

3.650.906 

8.650.000 

69.920.207 

(a) 

60,000.009 

Wyooliv   

6,755.196 

7.522.294 

Total  bituminous 

402,121,307 

427,655.966 

^  Anihradto: 

65.500 

60.545 

New  Mexico   

41.200 

47.892 

90.419.856 

94,200,000 

Total  anthracite.. 

M.SM.SM 

84,30«.487 

Grand  total   

492.647,863 

611.964.403 

JA)  Estimated.  (b)  Fiscal  year  endios  June 
li    (e)  Tear  endlnv  Septemoer  tO. 

For  note  on  the  chemistry  of  coal,  see 
Ckmistbt.  Indcstbial. 

OOAL  LAHPS.   See  ALASKA. 

OOAL  MIJIEB8.  See  ABBmATion  and  Oon- 
CBUTHm.  Industrial. 

OOATpinyiNQ,  ScBSTiTtJTE  101.  See 
^auKsn,  IifDOsxtuL. 


COAST  FOBTOIGATIOSS.    See  UmxiD 
States,  Army. 
COAST    TBASB.    See   UnraiD  Ssatis, 

OOMMEBCC   

COBJLLT-IIITBATB  TEST.  See  Gbbos* 
txt.   

COCHIN-CHINA.  ITie  southernmost  ^livi- 
sidii  of  thf  French  colony  of  Imlo-China  (q.  v.). 
Saigon  \%  tlie  capital,  with  64,845  inhabitants; 
Cholon  has  101,665.  River  and  coast  fishing, 
stock-raising,  and  agriculture  are  carried  on. 
Irrigation  and  drainage  works  are  in  process 
ol  construction,  o.  M.  Gourbeil  was  governor 
in  1012.  on  leave;       Destenay,  ad  inU 

COFFEE  TBUST.   See  TXusra. 

CCELENTEKATt'S.    See  Zo()i.ocT. 

COFFEE  VAJLORIZATION.    Kee  Tbusts. 

COINAGE.    See  L.mtkd  Statks. 

COINS,  FOBEIGN,  \  alue  or.  The  table 
on  the  next  page  (lUO)  givea  the  value  of  for- 
eign coins  in  United  Statea  eurreney  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

COKE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  coke  in  the  United 
States  in  1911  was  that  while  the  total  pro- 
duction of  retort  and  oven  coke  decreased,  the 
numUr  of  retort  or  by-product  ovena  iiicroascd 
over  10  pt-r  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  ovens  in  operation  was  larger 
than  in  any  year  ainee  their  operation  in  ue 
United  States,  except  the  increase  of  1004  over 
1903.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of  coke 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  depression  in  tlic 
iron  trade.  The  total  production  in  lUlI  was 
35,551,489  short  tons,  valued  at  984,130,849, 
the  smsllest  output  in  both  quantity  and  value, 
except  in  the  panic  year  1908,  since  1905,  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  production  of  1910, 
which'  was  41,705,810  short  tons,  the  largest 
production  in  any  one  year.  The  value  of  the 
product  in  1910  was  (99,742,701.  The  aver- 
age price  in  1911  was  $2.37,  as  compared  with 
$2.39  in  in  in 

The  prfxiuction  in  1911  included  27,703,644 
tons  of  oven  coke,  valued  at  $56332,952,  and 
of  7,847,845  tons  of  retort  or  by-product  coke, 
valued  at  $27,297,897.  In  1910  the  production 
of  oven  coke  was  ,'52.. 5 70,876  tons  and  tliat  of 
retort  or  by-product  coke  was  7,138,734  tons. 
Thus,  while  the  output  of  oven  coke  decreased 
6,866,432  tons  that  of  by-product  coke  in- 
creased 709.111  tons.  The  ooal  consumed  in 
the  manufact  ure  of  coke  in  1911  amounted  to 
63,278,248  short  tons,  valued  at  $64,112,084. 
As  the  value  of  the  coke  produced  was  $84.- 
130,489,  the  diflference  between  the  value  of 
the  coal  used  and  the  coke  produced,  $20,- 
018,705,  less  tiie  cost  of  manufactiirr,  expense 
of  administration,  eto.,  represented  tiie  proHt 
on  the  coke-making  operations.  The  total 
number  of  ovens  in  operation  in  1011  was  103,- 
879  compared  with  104,440  in  1910.  Of  the 
103,879  ovens  in  existonce  at  the  close  of  1911, 
40,399  were  idle  throughout  the  year.  The 
number  of  ovens  idle  in  1910  was  837.').  The 
number  of  ovens  in  blast  during  tl>e  whole  or 
parta  of  1911  was  63,480.  of  which  59,160  were 
bcfliivc  or  partial  combustion  ovens,  and  4320 
were  retort  or  distillation  ovens.  At  the 
eloee  to  the  year  there  were  2254  ovens  in  the 
course  of  construction.  Of  these.  608  were  by- 
product recovery  ovens.  Counting  each  bank 
(if  ovens  as  a  scparnto  ( -taMi-linient.  there 
were  in  1911,  570  establishments,  against  578 
in  1910.  In  im,  10  planto  were  abandoned 
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coins 


Vuluo.  In 

Country        Standard    Monetary  Unit    U.  B.  Gold 

Dollar 


Axtentltut   Gold. 

AiiBtrlaoHttBgarT  ..Gtrid. 


!«»•«»•■ 


.  Franc  .... 

.Boliviano  

.Mllnls  


.19.S 


Belgium   Gold 

Bolivia   Oold. 

Brazil   Gold. 

British  Colonies  in 
A  tt  a  tralla  and 

Africa   ,,...Gold  Pound  sterling.......  4.86.6S 

Canada  ,  .Gold  Dollar   •  IM,Q 

Cantral  Amarican 

States: 

Brtt.  Hoadttraa..Gold  Dollar   l.9%9 

Costa  Riea  Gold  Colon   4M 

Guatemala   Sliver.  ...Peso   M,t 


Honduras   Silver — Peso  . . . 

Nicaragua   .t>Uvi  r.  ...Peso  ... 

Salvador   Sliver  Peso  ... 

Chile  Gold  Peso  ... 


.45.t 

.45.1 
.45.1 
.36.5 


Shangliai  .67,6 
,..  Halkwaii  .75.3 
Canton  .73.8 

Colombia   Gold  Dtilar   1.09.0 


China   Silver... .Ta«l. 


Denmark   Gold..... Crown   26,8 

Ecuador   .Gold..... Sucre   48.7 

Esypt  ...Gold* ••••Pound  (100  plasters). 


Finland   GOM  Mark   19.3 

France  ..•..••.....Gold  ftaae   .10.S 


Great  Attain. 
Greece   


.Odd. 
.Gold. 
.Gold. 


.Pound  ■tarUnff 
.Drachma  >. 


Haytl   Gold  Gottrde   .M,( 


India   Gold  Pound    Sterling*  4.86,65 

luly  Gold  Lira.  19,3 


Japan  Gold  Yen  ... 

Mexico   Gold  Peso  .. 

Netherlanihj   Gold  Florin 

Newfoundland  ....Gold  Dollar 

Norway   ...........Gold  Crown 

Panama  ..........Gold  Balboa 

Persia   Gold  Kran  I7,i 


>••••••••*•••■  149*8 

>••«••««■•«»•■  .49>8 
■«*•■*••»••»*•  ■ 4O92 
>»«■•««•««««•*  1*01|4 
.26.8 
1.00.0 


»•••»«•«•• 


Peru   Gold  Libra   4.86.6  V& 

Pblllpplne  istands.  .Gold  Peso   .50,0 

Portugal   G<rid  Mllrels.   1.O6.O 


Bumanla   Gold  Leu  IM 

Uussia  Gold  Ruble   51,S 

Santo  DominKo  (;ol<i  Dollar    1.00,0 

Servla   Gold  Dinar   19,3 

Slam  «  GoM  Tlcal   t.70.S 


Spain   r.old  Peseta  ,  .10,8 

Straits  Settlements  Gold  Dollar  (0.77 

Swedan   Gold  Crown   283 


Switzerland  Gold  Franc  . 

Turkey   Gold  Piaster 

Uruguay  Gold  Peso  .. 

Venesuela   Gold  Bolivar 


t  *  t  •  •  *  «  *a«  ■  w  • 


»«I*«S4*«S»* 


.19,3 
.04.4 

1.03.4 
.19.3 


Remarks 


Currency:  depreciated  paper,  conVMtlW* 
lit  44  per  cent,  ot  face  value. 

Uember  of  L^tln  Union;  |«ld  ta  tts 
actual  standard. 

IIM  boUvlanoa  equal  1  poand 


Currency:  Government  paper* 
at  |0.S2,44  to  the  milraia. 


Currency,  Ineonvartlhla  papv. 

rate  16  to  II  peSO*— #1.00. 
Currency,   bank  notea.  eadkanga  lats 

March  20.  1912,  $0.41.5. 
Currency,  inconvertible  paper,  excfasos* 

rate  16?*   lo  17  pesos — $1.00. 
Currency,  convertible  Into  sliver  on  de- 
mand 

Currency:  inconvertible  paper;  exchange 
rate»  approximate,  |0.2t.M. 


Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange 
rate,  approximately,  |1.02  paper  to 
gold. 


The  actual  standard  is  the  British  pouod 
aterllog.  which  la  legal  tender  for  17H 

plasters. 

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  la  tlis 
actual  atandard. 


Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  la  the 

actual  standard. 
Ciiti't-ncy:  inconvertible  paper;  anclMage 

rate,  upproxinuitely.  |0.29,41. 
(15  rupees  equal  1  pound  ■^Tti  ting-  ■) 
Member  of  L«tln   Union;   gold  is  tbe 

actual  atandard. 


This  is  the  value  of  the  gold  kran.  Cur- 
rency is  silver  circulating  above  its 
metallic  value;  eachange  value  of  silver 
kran.  approximatdy.  IO.Ot.C6. 


Currency:  taieonvertlbto  paper;  exehaiige 
rata,  approximately.  |0>0M0. 


Valuation  Is  for  the  gold  peseta;  cur- 
rency Is  sliver  circulating  above  Its 
metallic  value;  exchange  Wjue^  appna- 
imately,  «0. 17.94. 


Member  of  L.atln  mdOB$  gold  iO  tb* 

actual  standard. 
100  plastera  e<|ual  to  the  Torklah  £. 


*  The  sovereign  is  the  atandard  coin  of  India,  but  the  rupee  (I0.S2.44  i-S)  Is  the  euireat  coin  st 
10  to  the  sovereign. 
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lei  COMKBUL 

ud  dimmitled  and  10  mw  onet  wtre  con*  brevetted  captain  for  ffalUntrv  in  service, 
jtmeted.  Altar  tha  war  he  atudied  law  and  waa  admitted 

01  the  State*  prodneting  coke,  Pennsylvania  to  the  bar.   He  was  for  ten  years  county  attor- 

stands  first.  The  production  in  HUl  wuh  21.-  ney  of  Stearns  County,  ^Nlinn.  lie  was  a  mem- 
123,935  short  tons.    There  were  in  the  State  ber  of  the  State  legislature  from  1881  to  1B83. 

Citablialaneato  making  coke,  and  54,904  In  the  latter  year  he  w!i»  appointed  judge  of 
ovens.  AUhama  ranka  second  aa  a  producer  the  7th  judicial  diatrict  of  Minnesota  In  1887 
of  coke,  the  product  in  1911  amounting  to  2.-  be  waa  appointed  aaiodate  justice  of  the  au> 
761,521  s'l  i  t  tons,  from  44  establishments  with  prcnn-  court  of  tfao  BtatSw  Ha  vcaigned  this 
10,121   uven:>.    West   Virginia    ranked    third,  position  in  1904. 

with  2^1,049  short  tone,  and  138  esUUiah.     OOUOZOHB.    See   Bakwat  AccnraiTfl. 

IKSi  i^'trJ'^T.nH^^^JSJZ'      COLLTER,  ROBFKT.    A  I  nitarian  cler-nman 

daeiar  «oke  in  large  quantities  aw  Colorado,    ^  writer,  died  November  3U,  1912.   He  waa 
New  \ork.  Virginia.  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Ken-  ,  vis-ui-l  v    i  i7      r    ilJj  »_  iao« 

turkv    Ihe  Btku.tien  of  production  in  these  vn^?rt?uirSl  f^;  n?l^^Jf  !f ^ 

f.  .*      -II  u    r      J  •       -*  «.  -  M»  m  Aa  a  youth  ne  worked  for  nine  years  aa  a 

l^ll  i^iSr  tLli.  blacksmith  in  Yorkshire  and  the  greiter  part  of 

ITMHMMMMI  uoaer  "^leni,  -    •        hi-H  early  education  was  acquired  by  readinor 

BT.P»DCCT8  or  COKB.  Aa  mentioned  above  ^^j^l,  ^^^^     l  ^  „J  ^„  t^f 

the  manufacture  of  byproducts  of  coke  ,9  each  f  ^e^^^^  ^.^  Previous  t^  his  working  as 
rtnt    increasing    in    importanoo.    1  he    total  ^  ^^^^       ^^^^  at  the  age  of  8,  at 

T.lue  ot  these  products  from  the  nianufacture  ^^^k  in  a  cotton  milf  where  hia  experlencea 
^^J^'^^rtovWBiumiWM  m,mfim.  enabled  him  in  later  years  to  write  efl^tively 
w  a  httle  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  agajngt  child  labor.  At  the  age  of  18  years  he 
the  «oke  Prod'iced.   The  by-produ^     recovered  autl.ciently  in  the  principles 

IB  Wll  consisted  of  33,274,861000  'eet  of  sur-      WeeleyaDiam  to  ho  abhi     fill  the  pulpi^^ 
plus  gas  69,410,599  gallons  of  Ur,  72,920,066        locaf  Methodiat  Church.   When  he  was  27 
piund*  of  ammonium  aulphate  or  ita  equiva-  ^ears  of         he  removed  to  the  Tniled  S!  »ti  . 
Wnt,  23.180,118  pounds  of  anhydrouB  ammonia,        workeri  at  hia  early  trade  of  blacksmith 
«Dd  4.<>.>(i.->!M}  gallons  of  ammonia  liquor.       ^    ^ear  Philadelphia  for  nine  voan,  after  which 

TTie  imports  of  coke  in  the  I  niteU  butes  in  |,g  ^^^t  to  Chicaoo  aa  •  pwadier.  During 
III  amounted  to  77,923  short  tons,  valued  at  ^hese  yeaia  he  had  experienwd  a  theological 
J234.455.  compared  with  172.718  tona,  valued  change.   The  principhs  of  Methodism  became 
It  $625,130.  in  lOTO.   The  exporta  amotmted  to  incompatible  to  him  and  he  joined  the  Unita 
102JS3  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,215,990.  fj^n  Church.    As  a  minister  in  this  denomina 

The  production  of  coke  in  the  United  States  ti^n  jjg  worked  unooA  miaaiooa  in  Chicago  and 
ia  1212  to  abown  in  the  table  below.  The  fig-  fl„gjiy  ^^^y.  charge  of  Unity  Chureh  in  1860. 
aiea  are  (hoee  of  the  ^n^iiMfrtMO  and  Mtntng  remained  in  this  pastorate  for  nineteen 
/eamaJ.  There  waa  ft  oooaldenible  inereaae  ia  years.  His  work  luiiuw.ng  the  great  fire  in 
the  OQtpat  in  1012. 

Chicago  adJed  greatly  to  his  reputation  aiul 
'  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  that 

Short  tona  Short  tona,^  city.   He  combated  the  idea  that  the  fire  waa 

Alabama  ..  3.050.000  Pennaylvanla  M,492.a76  a  Divino  retribution  and  inspired  the  ppoplo 
CokMUdo   ...     969,688  Tennemee  846,000  of  the  stricken  citv  with  new  cner;iv.  In  1879  he 

SSSP  l,mS  VlVlSma  l.lt'dm  the  pastorate  of  the  Ohurd.  of  the 

K&naas  ....  8,o«w  \Va?hinfrtnn  .  40,yoo  Messiah  in  New  Vork  City,  and  it  is  in  thia 
Kentucky  .  89,1  \s  <  si  \  i  Kinla  2.5S2>?5?  church  that  he  always  considered  that  tlw  chief 
K**1K«tei'     400'l80  ^  ^.500.000  ^ork  of  his  life  had  been  done.    He  remained 

oiSe  T?^??.      32l!ooo      T<  tai    41.803,199  in  tlie  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  pas- 

OMehema   .        40,W)  tor  until  he  was  well  past  70,  although  he  had 

•  ■  several  times  otTered  to  resi^'n   in  favor  of  a 

_   ,         _     „  younger  man.     In   l!i<i.'}  he  was  made  pastor 

COLD  8T0KA0E.  6^  Stock^aisi^  and  i^^itua  of  the  church.  Dr.  CoUyer  served  in 
Hut  PMDVcnON,  and  Food  Aim  NomnoH.       civil  War  as  a  nurse.   He  was  one  of  the 

COLGATE  UNIVERSTTY.  An  inatitution  most  striking  figures  in  the  life  f  Xr w  York 
of  higher  learning  at  Uamilton.  N.  Y..  founded  City.  Ho  took  an  active  and  at  time:j  an  as- 
ia  1819.  The  total  enrollment  in  1912  was  gressive  part  in  philanthropic  and  charitubfe 
446  for  tlie  college  and  M  in  the  tlwological  enterprises  and  ho  was  notabiy  effective  aa  n 
MaiDsnr.  The  faculty  numbered  44.  A  note*  apeaker  even  in  hia  laat  jreara.  In  1010  he 
worthy  event  during  the  year  was  the  rn  ition  acc«?p!'  I  f!ie  degree  of  D.  D,  from  the  Mead- 
of  the  office  of  vice-president,  which  was  tilled  viUe  Iheological  College.  He  had  up  to  this 
br  Profe8<M>r  M.  S.  Read,  ilvfrc  were  no  im*  time  refuaed  this  degree  on  the  ground  that 
Mtant  benefactions  received  during  the  year,  he  was  not  a  college  graduate*  Dr.  Collyer'a 
Tht  productive  funds  of  the  college  amounted  published  worka  inctuded:  Vature  and  Life 
to  »bout  $2,000,000  and  the  income  to  about  (!s(i4)  ;  Thr  Life  That  .Voir  /,•*  (1871);  The 
Ild0,000.  The  volumes  in  the  library  num-  tiimple  Truth — A  Home  Book  (1878);  Talkt 
kcfcd  61,000.  Preaident,  Ehner  Burritt  Biyan.  to  Young  Jfcn  (1888),  and  TMn^a  ITew  and 

GOLLBOn,  See  Vrnnmaua  ams  Ool.  om  iism). 

LKca.  COXiOMBIA.     A  northwestrrn  republic  of 

OOUSOSa,   AonCITLTOBAL.    8e»  AOUODL*  South  America.    Capital,  Ro-'otft. 

nt.r   Ft.!  rsTiopr.  A«BA,  PoTCi^TioN,  ETC.  On  accouut  of  un- 

COLLii^s.   Tx»BE!f  Wakben.   An  American  settled  houndariea  in  the  aotttheaat,  there  are 

iTi.t   died  Sept4^m»>er  27,  1912.    He  was  born  various  e«timat>^^  of  area,  ran^rintr  from  435,- 

ia  Uwell.  Mass.,  in  1838.    In  1854  he  removed  100    to    465.700    square  miles.    According  to 

to  Minnesota  and  aerved  throughout  the  Civil  data  reported  from  the  national  census  board, 

War  in  the  7Ui  Minneeota  R^meat»  and  waa  the  population  on  March  4,  1912,  was  5,031,- 
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850.  It  was  stated  tliat  ttua  figure  did  not 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished commissaries  of  Vapues,  Putumayo,  and 
(Jaquet4  or  tbe  uneiviiixed  Indiana  in  acme  ol 
the  remote  foreats.  Reported  population  In 
1912  of  towna  ovrr  ISOUO;  llogotfi,  121,2.^7; 
MfdtUin,  71,004;  iSai  liiiKjuilla,  -tajUU? ;  Cui  ta- 
gena,  30.632;  Manizales,  34.720;  Sonsdn,  20,- 
346;  Pasto,  27,760;  Cali,  27,747;  Aguadas,  26,- 
423;  Ibagu«,  24,093;  Palmira,  24,312)  Heiva, 
21,852;  Monteria,  21,r.21;  Yarumal,  21,250; 
Cdcuta,  20,364;  Hucuraiuutiga,  l!),755;  Mira- 
flores,  10,150;  Lorica,  19,005;  I'opavfin,  18,- 
724;  Cartago,  18,628;  Pereirm,  18,428;  Andes. 
18,391;  Saiamina,  18,195;  Fredonia,  18,176. 
Primary  instruction  is  f;ratiiitous  but  not  com- 
pulsory. There  are  several  normal  schools  and 
a  few  establishments  for  professional  educa- 
tion. Fupila  and  studenta  attemling  3877  in- 
stitutions in  1900  we^  repmrted  at  239,987. 

l.NDUSTBirs  Axn  CouMEBCc  The  people  ar« 
engaged  chietly  in  agriculture  and  mining.  In 
portions  of  the  country  cattle-raising  is  im- 
portant. Leading  products  include  bananas, 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  ruMier,  and 
cereals.  There  are  large  mineral  resources, 
especially  in  Antioquia,  including  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  mercury,  irun,  platinum,  and  salt.  The 
famous  emerald  mines  of  Muco  are  leased  by 
the  government  to  an  Enfrlish  iqmdieate. 
Manufactures    are   litHr  f^eveloped. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as 
follom: 


IMS       im      1910  mi 

Imp'ta  .}U.SI3,»S  tU.117.m  in.02S.6SY  }1«.1M,<SS 

The  leading  imoorts  include  flour,  cotton 
goods,  sugar,  petroleum,  iron  and  Steel  manu- 
factures, and  lard.  Principal  exports  in  1911: 
CofTee,  $9,475,448;  pold,  .f3,7.T  1,632;  bananas, 
12,172,000;  hides,  $1.77i),700;  Panama  hats,  $1,- 
088,821;  rubber,  $900,886;  ivory  nuU.  «739,- 
419;  platinum,  $345,896  s  tobacotb  $832,985. 
Over  half  thft  total  exports  go  to  tbe  United 
Slates. 

CoMUDifiCATiONS.  The  railways  form  no 
continuous  system  but  consist  of  varioua  short 
lines  engaged  in  local  tralBe.  The  total  length 
at  the  end  of  1911  was  reported  at  1000  knm., 
and  extensions  on  several  Hues  were  under 
way.  The  railways  in  HUl  transported  1,- 
350,548  passengers  and  383,930  tons  of  freight; 
the  gross  receipts  were  $2,758,281.  Telegraph, 
19,062  kins,  of  line.    Post  officer,  alx>ut  500. 

Finance.  The  gold  dollar,  or  pesos  is 
equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar,  the  sil- 
ver peso  fluctuates  w  ith  the  price  of  silver,  and 
the  paper  peso  is  leyullv  current  at  one  cent. 
The  hutliiet  for  1910  ba'lanced  at  $10,83 1.. ".00 ; 
for  1011,  revenue  $9,570,500.  expenditure  $lo,- 
831,800;  for  1918,  eaeh  $l2W.O0d.  Of  the 
estimated  1913  receipt-?,  pustoms  were  placed 
at  $8,250,000;  mines  and  salt,  $1,636,000; 
stamps.  $400,000;  posts  and  ttie>.'rHiilis,  $410,- 
000.  Estimated  expenditure  for  the  tninistry 
of  war.  $2,681,379}  public  debt,  $2.->.M  .:>54:  in- 
terior, $1,264,515;  posts  and  telegraphs,  $1,- 
029,681;  finance.  $1,070,591.  The  foreign  debt 
is  reported  at  £2.660.400  (also  th.  f.'..vtrnincnt 
guarantees  railway  bonds,  £402,000,  and  inter- 
est on  railwav  bonds.  £1.480.000);  Internal 
debt  f  19101.  $:5.2?>n,i(]f>.  Tliere  is  jw  enor- 
mous outstanding  paper  currency. 


GoVEBNMFXT.  The  president  is  elected  by 
the  Congress  for  a  (constitutional)  term  of 
four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven 
ministers,  'i-be  Congress  is  eompoaed  of  the 
Senate  (35  members  elected  indirectly)  and 
the  House  of  Hi  prescntalives  (92  members 
elected  bv  direct  volt).  Ihe  president  in  1912 
was  Carlos  £.  Restrepo,  elected  July  15  and 
inaugurated  August  7«  1010.  iiirst  and  second 
designadoa  (viee-pfC8identa)„  Marco  Soiret 
and  Jos4  Marfa  Gonrfllez  Valencia,  respectively. 

Tbe  United  States  vice-consul,  William  H, 
MacMastcr,  died  under  circumstances  indicat- 
ing violence,  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment ordered  an  investigation.  Attempu  had 
several  times  been  recently  made  on  hi.*  life 
and  his  relations  w^ith  Culoinbian  otitcials  bad 
been  strained.  The  investigation  brou^t  out 
facU  tending  to  prove  tbnt  be  Imd  been  nuir> 
dered. 

COLON,  UvmarMM.  ImovKHBniv  nr.  Bee 

Panama  Canal, 

COLOKAOO.  Poi'LLATiox.  According  to 
the  Lenaus  Bureau  ^talislics  issued  in  1912, 
out  of  a  total  population  in  1910  of  799,024, 
the  foreign«bom  vrnites  numbered  126,861,  com* 
pared  with  ;H),475  in  1900,  Tlio  lur^'est  num- 
ber, 17,070,  eanie  from  Germany;  from  Italy, 
14,3t)S;  from  Russia,  13,610;  from  Austria, 
13,153;  from  Sweden,  12,445;  from  Canada, 
8727;  and  from  Ireland,  8709.  Other  European 
countries  were  representwi  by  smaller  nunitxTS. 
The  uegroe.s  in  the  State  in  IDIU  numbered  11,- 
453  and  the  mulattoes  3l.>:>s.  in  ISftU  the 
negroes  numbered  (3215  and  the  mulattoes  2159. 

.Manitactubk.s.  The  Thirteenth  Census  In- 
cluded statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  St.nte. 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909  and 
were  compiled  in  1<.I12.  The  general  results 
will  be  found  in  the  table  below.  The  indus- 
tries in  which  the  largest  capital  is  invested 
are  those  connected  with  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  the  value  of  whose  products  was  $9,- 
U57,00(J.  The  waye  earners  employed  in  theise 
industries  numbered  <i59.    Second  in  value  of 

S reduction  were  tinur-inill  and  grist-mill  pro- 
ucts,  $7,868,000;  printing  and  publishing,  $6,- 
962,000,  givinji  employment  to  2366  wage 
earners.  I  he  larccsit  nuniher  of  wafje  earners 
were  employed  in  the  industries  connected  with 
cars  and  general  shop  construction.  These  num- 
bered 3993.  The  value  of  the  product  of  theee 
industriea  was  $6,559,000.  The  only  other  in- 
dustries whose  product  was  valued  at  more 
than  $5,000,000  were  those  connected  witb 
foundry  end  machine  shop  products.  Tke  value 
of  these  wne  $5,907,000.  'i*be  wage  earners  in 
the  State  in  1900  numbered  28,067,  of  whom 
25,967  were  male  and  2110  were  female.  The 
wage  earner?  under  10  years  of  age  numbered 
165,  of  whom  Hi  were  females.  The  prevailing 
boura  of  labor  for  more  than  one^half  the  wage 
earners  employed  ranged  from  54  to  60  a  wmL 
Of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  22.7  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  establishments;  where 
the  prevailing  hours  were  less  than  54  a  week, 
and  22.9  per  cent,  in  establishments  where  tlie 
prevailing  hours  were  more  than  60  a  week. 
There  are  onlv  four  citie.«!  in  the  State  in  which 
manufactories  are  iitiportant:  Denver,  with  12,- 
058  wage  earners  itnd  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured product  in  that  city  waa  $51,538,547. 
In  Pueblo  were  1320  wajze  earners,  in  Colorado 
Sprinrr?,  !i\Q,  and  in  Trinidad,  220.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  ttie  growth  of  manufactures 
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ia  the  five-year  period,  1M4  to  1909,  togrther 
with  tho  pereeotiige  of  inereaae: 


Number  or  amount 
1904 


Number    of  Mtab- 

lichments   

Fcfaooa  eiicBciMl  in 

oaiiufacturas 

Proprietora  and 
firm  members. 
Salaried       e  m  - 

ployees   

Waf?e  earners 
(average  aum- 

iH  r )    28.067 

Primary  hui  sepower.  1M,61& 
Capital   1162.668.000 


1909 

2.034 

4,m 


p.  c. 

of  inc. 


I904-1909 
\Mi  26.6 


iriinmcis 

Services   

Belajrice   

Wate*  

Materials   

Uiscellaneouii  .... 

Value  of  products. . . 

Value  added  l>>  iiian- 
ufaciiirp  fvidue  of 
products  irss  cost 
ol  materiaiit)  


114.690,000 
26.660.000 
6.648.000 
19,912.000 

80, 4  01, 000 

8,63&.oyu 
130,OM.OOO 


1.S9S 

S,<7T 


21.813 
124.901 

*107,GR4.0O0 

lii,64»,UU0 
3,549,000 
15.100.000 
63,114.000 
6,519.UUU 
100.IM.O0O 


31.8 
tt.3 


28.7 
23.8 
51.1 

rj.y 

87.1 

t» 

27.5 
32.5 


The  number  of  men  t-mpluvcj  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  State  in  1911  was  14,27.*. 

Pktboi.kum.  Tbt'r«!  were  produced  iu  1911, 
226,920  barrels  of  petroleum,  compared  with 
barrels  in  1010.  The  largest  produc- 
tion waa  in  the  Florence  field,  187,^41  barrels. 
From  tbe  BvttUer  fiaJds  were  obtained  37.973 
barrels. 

Agriculture.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro* 
duetioa  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1912 
are  ahowa  in  the  following  uble. 


Com   1912 

Wlieat  ....1912 

1311 

Oata   i:<i2 

1911 

BjB   1912 

1911 

Potatoea  ..1»I2 

1911 

Bay   im 

mi 


Acreage 
420.000 
373,000 
453,000 

4.^8.0')0 

2;ii>,ooo 

2»>,000 
26,000 
2l.}00 
85.000 
90,000 

STO^OOO 

m,ooo 


58 


Prod.  Ru. 

5,222,0)0 
10.968,000 
8.274,000 
12.412.000 
10,150,000 
488.000 
252.000 
8.076.111)0 
3.150.0OO 
1^06.900 
Mli.000 


Value 
$  4.3()t),000 

4,m,m 

S.00C.0OO 

6.950.000 
4.717.000 
4,872,000 
268.000 

176.000 
3,3n,(tOD 
3.118.000 
16,674,000 
16,150,000 


49.553.000      S7.0a0,000  8S.8 


MzKmkL   PaomrcTiDif.  The  prodnelion  of 

gnJJ  in  1911  was  vnhifd  :it  Sl<),001,n7.'5,  a  de- 
ciease  of  $1,50.5.083  Iro^i  the  output  of  1910. 
The  production  of  Cripple  Creek,  which  in  1911 
WM  110^2,053,  decreased  4^9,000.  The  out- 
pat  of  Onray  eouoty  deereaied  9242,889,  fol* 
lowjnjr  a  decreaae  of  $848,978  in  1910.  Of  the 
U'U\  ore  mined  and  sold  or  treat<"<i,  dry  or 
si'  ceous  ores  made  tij)  79  per  cent,  .iiid  yielded 
117^7,034  of  tbe  gold,  or  04  per  cent  of  the 
total  gold  output.  Nearly  2  per  eent.  came 
from  placer  mines  and  nrnrly  2  per  cent,  from 
lead  ores,  the  remainder  of  the  gold  produetion 
tuiDg  derived  from  copper,  zinc,  and  lead-zinc 
ores.  The  total  output  of  the  placer  minea 
of  the  State  in  1911  was  $310,759.  The  silver 
production  of  the  State  in  191'  was  7,330.108 
fine  ounces  against  H^09,.'>98  ounces  in  1910, 
Le.idville  showed  a  decrease  of  iUl.TI'T  > uKcea 
And  yielded  41  per  cent,  of  the  State  output 
in  1911.  Dry  or  siliceoiis  ores  yielded  5,- 
096,O2C  ounces  in  1911,  or  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  tbe  total  output;  lead  ores,  $1,265,504;  lead- 
zinc  ores.  $476,049;  copper  ores,  $342,550,  and 
the  small  remainder  came  from  copper-Jead 
aad  sine  orea. 

The  production  of  copper  in  the  State  in 
1911  was  9,791,861  pounds,  as  compared  with 
JMt^J  pomids  in  1910.  The  State  ranks 
ninth  amonp  copper-proJucinp  Strifes.  The 
total  recorded  output  from  the  be^aiiiiinff  of  the 
indostry  is  213,.54.'J,924  pounds.  The  main  pro- 
4aetion  of  the  metal  is  derived  from  tbe  treat- 
Mai  of  mixed  ores,  in  whieh  copper  Is  of 
minor  importanrp.  These  included  lead-silver 
ores  anr]  pyritic  urea  rich  in  gold  and  silver. 

CoAr.,  The  production  of  eoal  In  the  State 
in  1911  was  10,157,383  short  tons,  valued  at 
•14.747.7*4.  Colorado  is  the  principal  coal- 
rrodocing  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
«nd  ranks  seventh  a'mong  all  the  States.  The 
production  in  1910  was  the  maximum  in  the 
Iristoiy  of  eoal  mining  in  the  State,  11,973.736 
•hort  tons.  The  decreased  production  in  1911 
*«i  due  to  an  unusually  mild  winter  in  1910- 
'I,  the  decreased  consumption  of  locomotive 
fu»l  and  the  resumption  of  mining  in  the  coal- 
pnxiadng  fiUtea  of  the  Misaiasippi  Valley. 


<*)  Tone. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  between  tlie  ages  of  6  and  21  in 
1912  was  227,187.  Of  these  114,689  were  mate 
and  112,598  female.  The  total  enrollment  In 
the  schools  was  177,428.  Of  these,  80,932  were 
male  and  87,426  were  fettiale.  The  enrollment 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  was  1()..377, 
the  enrollment  in  grade  schools  below  higb 
.selicx>ls  was  112,582,  and  the  enrollment  in  rn- 
ral  schools  was  48,469.  The  average  monthly 
salary  for  male  teachers  was  .'t;i02.4.=>  and  for 
female  teachers,  $1)9.01.  T}ie  disbursements 
for  schotd  purposes  in  1912  were  as  follows: 
For  teachers'  salaries,  $3,836,166;  for  current 
expenses,  $1,232,254;  for  sites  and  building  im- 
provements, $1,262,794;  for  library  purposes, 
$13,252;  for  redr  nij  f ion  of  bond,  $20,3,758;  for 
interest  on  bonds,  ^^183,099.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  reoommends  for  K^slative 
enactment  measures  making  the  term  of  office 
of  State  and  county  superintendents  four 
years.  Recommendation  is  also  made  for  a 
law  for  the  medical  examination  of  school 
children  by  specialists  and  trained  nurses. 

FnunCE.  The  report  of  the  State  tren.mirer 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  November  30, 
1912,  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  De- 
cember 1,  1010,  of  $3,300,320.  The  receipts  for 
the  two-year  period  were  $8,237,909  and  the 
disbttrsements  amounted  to  $7,383,035,  leaving 
a  balance  In  the  treasury  on  December  1,  1912, 
of  $4,164,105.  The  chief  source  of  revenue 
was  from  taxation.  The  principal  expenditures 
were  for  edueatioB  and  the  support  of  State  in- 
stitutions. 

Charities  and  Corbfction.s.  The  charitabl*j 
and  correeti  r  il  i nJt itut ions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  included  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  the  Dependent  Children's  Home,  the 
Insane  Asylums,  Home  for  the  Mute  and  Hlind. 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  and  the  Stale 
Penitentiary  and  Seformatoiy. 

FocRics  AND  Govsunmnp 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  in  1912  as  the 
sessiona  are  biennial  and  the  laat  was  held  in 

1011. 

CoN\TNTn»fS  Ain>  EuBCmmi,  The  Republi- 
can Stato  canvention  whieh  net  tm  March  26 
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clf'c'ti'd  dclpgatos  to  the  national  convention 
pledged  to  Piesideilt  Taft,  who  had  about  700 
deitigtitn,  and  there  wen  about  200  for  Mr. 
Booaevelt.     The  Democratie  State  convention 

for  (111'  ciccti  n  of  delegates  sent  delegates 
pledsed  to  Governor  Wilson.  On  August  1, 
the  Fniigressive  party  convened  at  Dcaiver  and 
chow  a  complete  State  ticket  headed  by  E.  P. 
CoetigaD.  In  the  primaries  on  Septeml>er  10, 
C.  C.  Parks  wis  m  iniu  iti  I  IS  Republican  i  ari- 
didate  for  governor.  The  Duuiocrats  nomi- 
nated as  their  candidate  for  governor,  E.  M. 
Anmon.  In  the  election  held  on  November  5, 
Wilson  received  114,223  votes;  Taft,  58,38G; 
Roosevelt,  72,306;  and  Debs,  10,418  votes.  In 
the  contest  for  jjovernor,  Ammon,  tho  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  received  101,2!)3  votes,  C'onti- 
gan,  Progressive,  63,035,  and  Parks,  Republi- 
can, 54,724.  The  J>emoerata  elected  all  the 
Congreasmen,  iuelttdiqg  two  Congreaamen-at- 
large. 

A  number  of  Important  neasuret  were  voted 

upon.  These  included  a  measure  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  int^ixicating  iitiuor.^,  a  measure 
regulating  the  employment  of  women,  and  an 
act  establishing  a  public  service  commission. 
These  measures  were  atl  preaeoted  under  the 
lavrn  providing:  fur  initiative  and  referendum, 
Jn  addition,  a  nuiiititi  of  other  amendmentj^  to 
the  constitution  were  voted  upOU,  bttt  thaSO 
were  relatively  unimportant. 

On  Mav  21  one  of  the  moot  closely  contested 
municipal  elections  ever  held  in  Denver,  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Henry  J.  Arnold  as 
mayor.  Mr.  Arnold  headed  the  Citizens' 
ticket.  Ue  was  opposed  by  a  JElepublican  can- 
didate, United  SUtee  Marvhal  D.  C.  Bailey, 
and  a  Democratic  candidate,  John  B.  Htutcar* 
Mr.  Arnold's  plurality  was  over  20,000. 

Statk  CiovKK.NME.NT.  Govemor,  E,  M.  Am- 
mon; Lieutenant-Governor,  B.  b\  Montgomery; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  B.  Pearcc;  Treasurert 
M.  A.  Leddy;  Auditor,  R.  Kenehan;  Attorney- 
General,  Fred  Farrar;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Mary  0.  Bradford,  all  Demo* 
crats. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
George  W.  Mus-ser,  Dem.;  Justices,  S.  H.  White, 
Dem.;  W.  A.  Hill.  Dem.;  M.  8.  Bailev,  Dem.; 
William  H.  Gahbert,  Rep.;  Tully  Scott,  Dem.; 
James  £.  Garrigues,  Rep.;  Clerk,  Jamea  R. 
Killian,  Dem. 

State  Lccislatvse,  1913.  Democrats,  Sen- 
ate, 24;  House,  48;  joint  ballot,  72.  Republi- 
cans, Senate.  11;  House.  17;  joint  ballot,  28. 
DenuK^ratie  majority.  Senate,  13:  House,  31; 
joint  ballot^  44. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congreta,  article  Ulfrrm  States. 

COLORADO,  University  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  at  Boulder,  Col., 
founded  in  1876.  The  total  enrollmeDt  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
year  1!>11  12  was  1300,  The  faculty  numbered 
217.  Among  the  imjiortant  event;*  i:i  (ar  his- 
tory of  the  university  during  the  year  were 
the  establishmeat  of  a  school  of  social  and 
home  service,  inauguration  of  the  university  ex- 
tension department,  and  the  appointment  of 
Loran  Osbtirn,  Ph.  1)..  as  director,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  electrical  testing  laboratory,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  research  assistant  In 
r1  arL'i  the  estaJjlishment  of  a  nchool  of  phar- 
nuacy,  the  establishment  of  a  hygienic  labora- 
iofy,  and  the  appoiatmeni  of  I>r.  A.  B.  Peebles 


as  professor  of  preventive  and  experimental 
medicine.  For  the  establislmwiit  the  deo- 
trical  testing  laboratory  there  was  given  the 
sum  of  $10,000.  The  income  of  tlie  university 
is  $250,000  annually.  Thaxc  are  63,487  tM< 
umes  in  the  library. 

COLORATION.    See  Kntomoloct. 
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COLtTKBIA    UJIXVEB8ZTT.     The  total 

nimiber  of  students  receiving  Instruction  in  all 
departments  of  the  universitv  in  the  autumn 
of  1912  was  9002.  Of  these, ' 3(i02  were  in  at- 
ten dance  at  the  summer  session  of  1012.  The 
renutinder,  6148,  were  dietributed  in  the  dU^e^ 
cnt  tlf^partments  of  the  college  as  follows: 
ColuuiL.a  College,  819;  Harnard  College,  590; 
college  of  architecture,  129;  college  of  music, 
20;  schools  of  mines,  engjoeeriog  and  chemiS' 
try,  634;  school  of  law,  457;  achool  of  jooraal' 
ism,  33fl;  school  of  pedajrogy.  sflicrl  rif 

pharmacy,  420;  school  of  practical  art8, 
graduate  scliool  (non-professional),  1399.  In 
addition,  there  are  enrolled  in  extension  and 
similar  eouraei,  1741  students.  Among  the 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  collegiate 
year  1911-1',^  was  the  retirement  of  John  W. 
Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  proffssor  of  political  science 
and  conatitutional  law,  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  politiwl  science,  philosophy  and  pare  science, 
and  fine  arts.  Professor  I?urgpss  wa."?  the  old- 
est professor  on  the  rolls  of  the  university. 
Ceorge  N.  Olcott,  associate  professor  of  I^tin, 
died  on  March  3,  1912.  Note  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  of  journalism  and  other 
items  of  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
university  during  the  year  will  be  found  in  the 

articl.'    on    L'MVLHXITltS    AND    Col  I  K(,KS. 

COLUUBUS,  O.  See  Sgwaqb  FuamcATiOK. 
COHAN,  Hbiwt  BsNJAinir.   An  Amerfean 

jurist,  died  January  10,  1912.  Tie  was  bom  in 
Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  and  was  educaltrd 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  CaMUovia  Sem- 
inary. After  studying  law  be  was  admitted 
to  tbo  bar  in  1880.  Until  1890  he  was  elerk  in 
tho  office  of  the  surrogate?  in  Madison  county. 
He  afterwards  took  up  private  practice  and  in 
1899  received  an  appointment  to  the  office  of 
the  attorney-general  in  Albany.  In  tlie  year 
following  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney- 
general  with  the  special  assignment  to  enforce 
the  franchise  tax  law.  He  became  first  deputy 
attorney-general  in  1901  and  in  1902  was  de 
fcated  for  the  oiBce  of  attorney-general  on  the 
Republican  ticket.   In  IWJ  he  was  appointed 

ju.'it'rr'  nf  *fii>  ■-•ti|ircrTir'  rrnirt  nf  the  State. 

COMBUSTION  OF  CARBON.  See  CntiU- 
c.\i.  Pkcxjres.s. 

COICETS.   See  Astbokomt. 

GOmCBBCE.  For  foreign  trade  see 
United  States  and  articles  on  foreign  coun- 
tries; for  internal  trade  see  UrtrrEo  Staties 
and  articles  OD  industries,  and  FImaitcial  Rb- 

VIBW. 

OOmKBBOS  OOXTBT.  See  Railways. 
COMHISSIOM'     FOBM     OF  OOVXBV- 

MENT.    See  MrNicii'Ai.  Government. 

C03IMISSI0N  ON  INDUSTRIAIi  BBLAc 
TIONS.   See  Labob  Lsqisu^tiok. 

COmOSSIOV    K.AW.     See  MtmiciPAX. 

COMMITTERS.     NATto.XAL.      See  PBB8I> 

immAx.  Caicfaion. 
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COlKOaO  TBriATTTO    Se«  MatOITB. 
OOKPEmATION  FOB  WOBSKBH.  Hm 

Wobkmen's  Compensation. 
COMPOUNDS.    See  Cuemistbt. 
COMFEMBBD  AIB  nMBfca  See  Oocv- 

OOMFVLSOBT  AB8ZTBAXI0V.  See 

BinUTIOTV    AND    C'ONCIUATION,  iNDUflZBUIii. 

CONCEBTS.  iSee  Music. 

OOSCBlsnB.  6e«  Cuodrt,  and  Tau,  Bdiuk 
awa 

OOHCBSTE,  RsnnroscED.  See  Abcexteo 

TUBE. 

CONDENSED  MILK.    See  Daiktixq. 

COKOO,  Belgian.  A  central  African  colony 
of  Belgium  (the  former  Conrro  Free  State). 
Boma  (B«»-Congo)  is  the  capitul.  All  the 
si.iti>tics  ti'iwn  below  are  from  tlic  offictml  re- 
port of  the  Belgian  colonial  minister. 

AiB4  AND  PoexstMUai.  The  colony  oovere 
(Jannary  1,  1912),  an  area  of  2,365,000  square 
kilometers  < 913,127  square  miles);  white  pop- 
ulation, 4003  (2432  Belgians),  No  official 
etttima tc  of  native  population  is  given;  other 
coorces  vary  from  niue  to  twenl^  millions. 
Besides  Boma,  important  towns  are  Matadi, 
Raaana,  Leopoldville,  Stanleyville,  Kambove, 
Kiangara,  Bandundu,  etc. 

PBODCcmo.f.  The  chief  products  of  the 
country  are  shown  in  the  list  of  exports,  rub- 
ber It-ading  in  importance.  The  Kilo  t'old 
mine,  situated  in  the  Ituri  basin,  not  fur  irum 
Lake  Alipt  rt,  has  8  experts  and  17.50  negro 
vorkers,  and  produced  i  1910)  876  kgs.  of  gold. 

Sale  of  crown  lands  in  1910,  about  14  hee> 
tares  at  a  total  price  of  241,628  francs;  crown 
lands  rented  in  1910,  4062  hectares,  rental  18,- 
Ho  francs.  A  large  proportion  of  these  lenoe 
is  in  the  Katanga  district. 

CoMMncE.  Total  imports  (general  trade) 
in  1910,  43,970,000  francs;  special  trade,  36,- 
846,506.  Exports,  details  and  totals  for  four 
years,  are  shown  below  (general  tnide)|  "With 
nines  in  tbousands  of  francs: 


Articles               1907  IMS  1909  1910 

Ifalbber   S7.830  40.144  60,171  76.030 

ffite  oil                       1.741  1,376  1,0S5  2.016 

Palm  nuts                  2,622  2.066  2.199  3.101 

I.  ty   11.034  9.697  10.364  9.861 

Various                       4.914  3.694  4.195  6,091 


Total   exports.... 77.641     66.867     78.014  9^699 


Exports,    special   trade   (1910)»  M,6M,2M 

francH  ( riibb<T.  ;il,fll.'i,64f>;  ivory.  R.05fl,475; 
palm  aut&,  2.tio7,li)4  ;  raw  gold,  2,.')14.n22;  palm 
oil,  1.797,594;  wliito  copal.  1.314.348;  cacao, 
1.071,372;  etc).  The  principal  countries  of 
eriinii  end  destinatfon  ar«  In  the  order  named, 
Belgium.  Great  Britain.  Fr;iiu(\  D-rmany, 
Xetherlands,  Angola,  Denmark,  i^ortugal, 
Ug.inda,  etc.  Tonnage  entered  and  eleared 
(1910),  627,097. 

ttOLWATS.  Ob  January  1,  1912,  the  Tarious 
railway  lines,  with  holdings,  were  as  follows: 
Congo  Railway  Company,  4UU  kilometers; 
Stanleyville- Ponthierville,  125;  Kindu-Kongolo, 
365;  'Lualaba-Tangnnika,  300  (approximate 
Icagib  under  eonstrueUon) ;  Rbodeslan  fron- 
tier-Elisabeth vi  He  and  KlisabcthviMe-Bukama, 
275  in  operatiun  and  108  under  construction; 
Boma-la  Lukiila,  80. 

fnuMCE  AKO  Goysivsussx.  Financial  sta- 


tistiea  appear  in  the  table  below  in  thonmnds 
of  franca  for  fonr  yean  (1011  and  1912 
budgete) : 


1909        1910        1911  1912 

Revenue   34,573     83,617     40,870  45.368 

expenditure   34.470     40,371    *6i».6&l»  t6<>,S39 

*IncludlaK  U,ttS.44S  franca  •atraordJnary. 
t  lf,8M.86<r  franca  extraordinary. 


The  total  pilrtle  debt  amoimts  to  214,900,p 

700  francs. 

The  governor-general  in  If  12  wa.s  F.  Fuchs. 
HiszoBY.  In  the  closing  weeks  of  1911  a 
aerloos  insurrection  broke  out  in  an  extensive 

portion  of  the  Welle  district,  where  the  Wal- 
lendu  massacred  a  large  part  of  the  natives 
who  were  loyal  to  the  whiter.  A  body  of 
troops  some  300  strong  were  hurried  into  the 
rei^ioa  and  very  severe  repressive  measures 
were  taken.  In  .Tune  the  various  focietie.s  and 
agencies  that  were  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  Congo  presented  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  a  memorandum,  which,  while  ad- 
mitting that  many  improvententa  bad  been  in> 
troduced  in  the  administration  since  Belgium 
afisumed  control,  asserted  that  the  native  races 
were  still  as  in'^ecure  as  ever  as  regards  the 
ownership  of  land.  They  had  no  lands,  ac- 
cording to  Belgian  law,  outside  the  arbitrarily 
assigned  hfnindaries  of  their  villages.  This 
status  had  already  been  admitted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  treaties  that  define  the  international  posi- 
tion of  the  Congo  State.  It  was  therefore  the 
government's  right  to  press  for  measures  that 
would  insure  security  of  tenure  for  the  natives. 
Congo  reformers  felt  much  alarm  at  tlie  pro- 

Eosal  of  Belgium  to  establish  vast  state  rub- 
er plantations  for  revenue  purposes.  When 
que.stirined  on  this  subject,  M.  Renkin,  the  Bel- 
gian minister  for  the  colonies,  declared  that 
the  government  had  not  decided  to  carry  this 
out  on  a  large  scale,  but  was  considering 
whetlier  it  should  not  reduce  the  number  of 
plantations  instead  of  increasing  them,  and 
should  conduct  such  enterprises  as  remained 
in  its  hatii]^  chiefly  as  examples  for  the 
l>eneitt  of  private  enterprise.  It  was  required 
that  every  laborer's  contract  should  be  counter* 
signed  by  a  legislator.  There  were  instances 
of  abuse  and  the  government  was  trying  to 
redui  i    t  ' ii  in  to  tlie  minimum. 

CONGO  TREE  STATE.    See  COKOO,  Bfilr 

CONGO,  FBENCH.  See  Fbercs  Equa- 
torial Africa. 

CONQREQATIONALISTS.  Tlie  Congrega- 
tionuiists  are  the  eighth  largest  religious  body 
in  the  United  States.  Congregationalism  in  its 
churches  is  found  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  under — first,  a  group  of  churches  in  an- 
nual session,  which  is  called.  ".Association"; 
second,  all  tlie  churches  of  a  State  meeting  an- 
nually, called  "Conference";  third,  a  Xational 
Council,  the  constituency  of  which  is  formed 
by  delegates  in  triennial  sessions  from  asso- 
ciations and  conferences.  The  chief  organiza- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  which  the  benevo- 
lent and  missionary  work  of  the  churches  la 
carried  on,  are:  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions:  the  Congre- 
gational Education  Society;  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  Building  Society;  the  Congrcga- 
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tioMl  BoMe  MMoMfy  Soocty;  the  Amaiam  imk  ol  bone  and  forrign  benevolcMt;  ttat 

Miitoionary  A'^oriat-on ;  th»f  roTi;rrc-<:ationaF  a  homf  hoAvd  of  missions  Ik?  created  ts  a 
Suodav  Scboril  timi  I'liblulung  5x«.i*-ty:  the  UQiting  IkjoJ  between  tlie  borne  societies,  whose 
Con{rr'-;.-atiorial  Board  of  Ministerial  H>>lit-f;  board  of  managers  shall  coordinate  and  super- 
tbe  VVoDau's  Foreign  Mi«sion  Boarda,  and  U»e  wwt  thm  work  oi  tkn  missionary  organiutioo 
WoBafl*!  Federation  and  Auxiliaries  for  Home  at  iMoe;  that  the  eeeretarysbip  be  enlarged  it 
Mi*»;oT;ar;.  Uork.    For  f'  ""--hlp.  enUure,  and  ita  ftmctions. 

inspiration,  cluba  are  Mja.iMaiuwl.  of  which  The  til'teeuih  triennial  session  of  NaUoosl 
there  are  about  fifty  in  the  f  niie.l  Sute*.  A  Council  will  be  held  in  Kansat  City,  Mo,  Oe- 
lieeue  to  preaeh  ia  graatcd  in  aome  $Uies  by  tober  22-31.  1913.  Tbe  offieera  are:  llodcn- 
local  aMoetatioaa,  aad  la  oUwr  SCaIca  by  mia-  tor,  Rer.  Nehemiah  BoTntoa,  D.  D.,  Brookltn, 
IsItia!  a^vxiation?!.  X    y  .   s^-retarv  and  'editor,  Rev.  Asher  An- 

J  he  tii'-tj logical  seminaries  known  as  Congre-  derson,  D.  1).,  Boeton,  Maae.;  treasurer  and 
gatifjnal   are   Yale    (undenominational),  opened  registrar,  BCT.  Jod  &  IV«S,  Hertford,  OoBO. 
In   1»22 ;   Bangor    Me^  1816;  Andover,  Cam-      COHOBEOATTONAX  METHODIST 
t'^^l  }!?^''  M'^'^^.^'^'.^P^lJ^V   CHUBCH.   There  were  in  th.^  denomination 


Ol^erlin,  Ohio,   183o;   Cliicago,  III.,   1855-,  Pa- 


in  1912,  15,229  eommttnkailts,  333  churches, 


cilk,  lierke!-y,  Cal    1H«;<;  Talladiiga  Ala..  1872;  ^        miaisterfc  la  ceaeral.  tbe  politj  of 

^'':sss:'^fj:L  ''yc::^^^.  fHWh'r^iEtei!*  «r^"^^o '  t 

inT:,.  .re  prolVd  f2.n«2^ents.  ^a^nSn^^^t  I^^Uef M^i'''^ officuT  oi! 
m    .na^ructors    number^  2(M0.    In    their  ^h-  ^         ^   <talomlll«ttoll   iS   The  Men^gV, 

J:Z\  of";rcKi:cti^.e  ' funds  is  ^«37:S53^24.55'  J^pi^ofl^  dSlilSlS^r 

Od  January   1,    1912,    CongregationahstS  re-  RihU.  a^h^l  "  -hmi- 

ported  73«,8fil  memUrs  in  the  I'nited  Statee.      ""^ZZTZiL.  ^«  .  .....  , 

At    that    date     there    vvere    reported    6048      OOTOBBBS  OF  APPLIED  CHBHIBTSr, 
ehiirche.,    and    6116    in inist.-rr^.    The    Sunday   IWTKBXATIOSAL.       S-p  M:tmii-rgt. 
schools  enrolled  6«4^9  members.    For  home      00HO&S88  OF  HYGI£N£.    See  HxGlEini; 
expenttes  the  amonat  was  $9^36,122.    The  to-  COMOBBSS  OP. 

tal  of  contributions  was  «2,464,340,  which  was      CONOBESS    OP   JUBIBSM*   Bw  A"P"* 

dintributed     a."?     follows:    F'oreign     missions,  xiOK  IsttASATlo^JiL. 

f^l^ifAx^'^T!^'''''-,^^^^^  Ami'rt     COTOBMW  OF  TBB  UHITRD  STATU. 

inp,  9Hl..3I.>.   home  missions,  ¥346,5n3;   Amen-  iiv-.Tn-n  ^T^tva 

cm   Mi.Monarv   .AnHociation,  $144,190;  Sunday  °^  UMTED  ^tatbb. 

school  work,  $66,703;  ministerial  aid,  $36,935;  CONHECTICUT.  PoPULATlos.  Accord- 
additional  Congri^ational  work,  $523,513;  un-  ing  to  the  Oeunu  Bureav  statistics  is- 
deiiorninational,  $677,455.  Uorld-wide  Congre-  ■'^lud  in  1912,  of  the  total  population 
gatiotialiam,  14,424  eburcbes  and  cbapels}  1,-  i"  i^lO  of  1,114,756  the  foreigu-born  whites 
389,882  members,  and  1,660,709  members  la  numbered  328,759  compared  with  237.396  in 
Sunday  schools.  lOOQ.  The    largest    niimber,    68,456,  came 

The  National  Council  was  organised  at  from  Irehind;  from  Italy,  66,946;  from 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  ^ovember  17,  1H71.  This  body  Rusbia,  54,0!).-);  from  Germany,  31,122;  from 
as  well  as  local  and  State  bodies  does  not  legis-  Auslria,  24,7ti2;  from  England,  22,417,  and 
late  for  the  churches.  It  is  simply  advisory,  from  Sweden,  li>,l\)o.  In  the  city  of  Bridge- 
Whatever  of  wisdom  there  is  in  its  resolutioas  port,  with  a  population  ni  102|0&4  in  1010,  the 
and  recommendations  is  readily  accepted  by  the  foreign-bom  whites  numbered  36,100.  Id  Kew 
churches.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  cen-  Haven,  with  a  population  of  I3'i J'n,"  they 
tralizatioQ,  especially  in  missiooanr  and  benevo-  numbered  42,784.  In  1910  tbe  negroes  in  lue 
lent  servlee.  That  a  grcster  eflSeieney  might  sute  numbered  15,174,  and  the  mulattoes 
be  secured  a  commission  on  apportionment  of  3746.  In  1890  the  negrow  munbered  l^^SOS, 
benedeence  was  created  at  Boston,  1910,  with  and  the  mulattoes,  3081. 

a  view  to  developing  a  systematic  method  of  Agriculture.  The  aeresge,  iln  ,  and  pro- 
gathering  and  assigning  the  contributions  of  Auction  of  the  principal  cron«  in  1911  «od  1012 
the  churches  for  missionary  service.     Minii'        shown  in  ttie  foUowiiig  table: 

terial  and  religious  education  is  receiving  a 
large  consideration,  the  object  being  to  advance 

the  intelleetiial  eultuie  of  the  ministry,  to  ele-  AereaRe       Prod.  Hu.  Value 

vate  the  standard,  and  to  cultivate  a  more  acien-  Corn  I&12     m,0(m         .^.ouo.uoo  |  2,3lu,»J 

tifle  understanding  and  application  of  l^blical  ^^^^   M«|.ooo  z.z^^^ 

literature  and  tcachmg,  especially  in  the  in-  i^u    11.000  M$.009  $l«.00d 

terest  of  the  young.    Ulie  commission  of  nine-  Rjre   Wit      7,000  122,000  112.000 

i...  n.  uppointei  at>ston.  1910,  wHl  report  p^,^  }^  ,«;000  ^.I^S  lSoIT^ 
to    the    next    session    of     National    Louocil,  1911     23.000         i.g.'j.^.oio  ^.nr/*":"! 

reeommending^'that  the  National  Council  meet  Hay   1912   STsiooo   (a)    '436j»'iO  m** 

onop  in  two  vears-  that  deleiratea  to  the  coun-  _  .             l^'^    i'MKOOO    (a)     63'j.imiO  12.666.W00 

once  in  two  jcara,  inai  aeicgau-s  w  lue  coun  xobaoco    ..1912     H.fiCW    (l))2S.75(».OOj  7.170.000 

cil  serve  for  two  successive  sessions;  that  the  1911     17.000   (b)27.626,000  M63ll2S 

moderator  be  elected   at    tlie  end  of  each   iien    .    , 

sion;   that  tlie  committee  on  nominations  be  (a)  Tons.     (b)  Pounds, 
made  permanent;  tluit  tbe  council  iiomij..ii.v  a 

majority  of  the  corporation  members  of  tbe  MArftrrAcniRBB.     The    TTiirteenth  Censn^ 

American  board;  that  the  delates  to  National  statistics  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909  and 

Counotl  comtituto  a  voting  body  in  tha  in-  were  compiled  in  1012.  Oonneetiait  ia  yn* 
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aniBently  a  nwBafaeturiqg  State,  and  the 
growth  and  eoneentratHm  of  its  population 

have  been  closely  related  to  the  increase  nnd 
importaoce  of  its  manufacturing  industries. 
This  State  ranks  twelfth  in  value  of  its  luanu- 
futured  product*.  The  table  below  gives  a 
of  the  raralto     tiw  eenrat: 


Nmneror 
19M 

NaaibM>  of  estaMUth- 

Bsnta  •  ■  •   4,251 

Fgraona  engaged  in 

manufactures....  233,871 
P  r  o  p  r  ietors  and 

Arm  members...  3,468 
Salaried  eniployeea  19»S11 
Wage  earners 

(average  No.)...  210.792 
Frimary  taorse|>ower.  400.275 

Capital   1617.547.000 

Bxpensea    429.904. '>00 

Services    135.766,000 

Salaries    ........  26.637,000 

Wages    110,119.000 

Materiai.-*    257,259,000 

Mlscellaneoua    S6.889.OU0 

ValiM  of  prodttCta..  4M,S7S.0O3 

Value  of  products   

cost  of  matMtala..  m,aU,OM 


p.  c. 

Amount    of  Inc. 
1934  1904-9 

3,477  22.3 

198,046  18.1 


2,918 
.2t.ftl» 

181,605 
304.204 
$37.^,28  4, 000 

3i'!>,i.;i  11,000 

104.9S3,OUO 
17,040,000 
87,a43.000 

191.302.000 
32.326.000 

369.082.000 


18.8 
41.0 

16.1 
31.6 
38.6 
30.8 
29.3 
50.5 
25.2 
34.5 
14.1 
82.8 


In  addition  it  mav  be  noted  that  of  the  42S1 
establishments,  403  were  devoted  to  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  393  to  lumber  and 
timber  products,  431  to  bread  and  other  bak- 
rrr  products,  and  363  to  printing  and  publish- 
ing. The  value  of  the  brass  and  bronze  pro- 
duets  in  1909  was  $66,933,000;  of  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  $65,535,000;  of  cotton 
goods,  inelnding  cotton  small  wares,  $24,232,000. 
All  these  products  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  the  period  of  1904-1900.  The  total  number  of 
y>er»uns  engaged  in  manufactures  in  the  State 
in  1909  was  233,871.  Of  these.  176,478  were 
■ale,  and  57,393  were  female.  The  number  of 
wtge^rners  under  16  years  of  age  WM  u421. 
The  great  majority  of  wage-eameri  in  the 
Stiti'  oinplnytHl  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries worked  from  54  to  60  hours  a  week;  only 
8.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  belllg  em* 
ployed  in  establishmenta  where  the  prevailing 
hour*  are  less  than  64  a  weds.  The  chief  man- 
ufaoturing  tity  is  Bridgeport,  where  25,775 
wage-earners  were  employed;  second  is  New 
Haven,  with  23,547,  followed  by  Waterbury, 
20.170,  Hartford,  14^7,  and  New  firitoia.  13.- 
613. 

EorcATiON.  The  school  children  in  the 
SUtc,  in  1912,  numbered  255,652.  The  enroll- 
Mt  in  the  pnblie  schools  was  197,852  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  155,735-  Tbere  were 
1455  schools  and  5491  teachers.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  women  teachers  was  $57.87. 
Hw  total  expenditure  for  schools  durin;<  the 
M  year  was  t6,18C.S67,  of  whleh  $8,860,671 
was  expende<l  for  teachers*  wages. 

FiNA.NcK.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  amounted  to  $9,015,117,  wliicli  includes 
$4,000,000  of  bonds  sold  during  the  year.  The 
apenditnres  daring  tiie  same  period  were  $8,- 
105,750,  including  $1,450,000,  which  was  paid 
for  a  temporary  loan.  The  balance  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  SI. 
809/167.  Tlie  cbiei  receipts  were  from  taxation 
«f  railrande,  from  SUte  taxation,  and  from  the 
inheritnce  tax.  The  chief  expenditure!  Wtn 
for  Uie  courts,  for  education,  for  the  nainta* 
of  hiflhwnm,  for  the  miUtia,  and  for  the 


support  of  humane  institutions.  The  State 
debt  aUKNUita  to  $7,0$4,100. 

Politics  and  CJovebnment 

Tbere  was  no  session  of  the  State  legislature 
ill  1912  as  that  body  meets  biennially  and  the 
laet  eession  was  held  in  1911.  Elections  were 
lield  for  governor  and  other  State  offieials  on 

November  5.  The  Republie;in  State  conven- 
tion for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  nu- 
tonail  convention  met  in  New  Haven  on  April 
17.  The  four  deleKatea-at-larse  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ten  district  delates  were  in« 
structed  to  vote  for  President  Taft.  The  en- 
tire delegation  did  vote  for  him  at  Chicago. 
Tlie  four  delegates-at-large  were:  Charles  r. 
Brool^er,  national  oommttteeman,  Charles  Uop- 
kina  Curie,  J.  Henry  Bomhaele,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  committee,  and  Frank  B. 
Weeks,  former  governor.  Mr.  Brooker  was 
chosin  chairman  of  the  delegation.  The  Demo- 
crats at  their  convention  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  their  nntional  convention,  held  May 
1  and  2  at  Bridgeport,  pledged  the  votes  of  Con- 
necticut to  tJovernor  Baldwin.  The  four  dele- 
gates-atlarge  were:  VV.  0.  Burr  of  Hartfnnl. 
Bryan  F.  Mahan  of  New  London,  William  Ken- 
nedy of  Naugatuck,  and  David  K.  Fitigerald  of 
New  Haven.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  chosen  chairman. 
The  delegation  voted  for  Governor  Baldwin  at 
Baltimore  several  times,  and  then  scattered. 
The  first  State  convention  of  the  Progressive 
party  w&  held  on  July  30  at  Oartford. 
Forty-nine  delegates  to  Chicago  were  chosen. 
Ke.sohitioiis  were  adopted  instructing  the  Con- 
necticut di-liMjiitiim  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
at  the  convention  of  the  Progressive  party,  also 
in  favor  of  direct  primaries  in  National  and 
State  elections,  presidential  primaries  for  dele* 
gates  to  the  national  convention,  election  of 
United  States  Sen;- tors  by  direct  vote,  tbf  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall  and  other  meas- 
nres  advocated  by  the  party.  . 

On  September  11  the  Republicans  met  at 
Hartford  in  State  convention  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  governor  and  other  State  oflicers,  and 
an  entirely  new  ticket  was  put  in>  the  field, 
headed  by  Judge  John  P.  Studley  of  New 
Haven,  as  candidate  for  governor,  who  was 
nominated  over  Dr.  tieorjie  H.  Knight  of  Salis- 
bury and  Judge  Silas  A.  Kobinson  of  Middle- 
town.  Their  platform,  among  other  things, 
called  for  home  rule  for  cities,  a  workmen's 
compensation  act.  and  a  commission  for  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  conditions.  On  the 
following  day  the  Democrats  held  their  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  State  otlicers  in 
the  same  hall,  and  Ckivemor  Baldwin  was  re* 
nominated.  Their  platform  calle<l  for  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum,  direct  nrimaries, 
popular  election  of  Senators,  workmen  s  compen- 
sation and  home  rule  for  citiea.  The  Progres- 
sive party  met  in  convention  on  September 
2fi  and  '  nominated  for  governor  Herbert 
Knox  Smith,  former  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions. In  the  election  on  November  5,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  received  74,561  votes.  President 
Taft  68,324,  Mr.  Roosevelt  84,129,  Debs,  Social- 
ist, 10.056  and  Chafin,  Prohibition.  2096.  The 
vote  for  governor  was:  For  Baldwin,  78,264; 
for  Studley.  67.531;  for  Smith,  31,020;  for 
Beardsley,  Socialist,  10.236,  and  for  Bessette, 
Frohibluim  2096.  The  Democrats  elected  rep- 
feeeatattvea  to  Congnas  in  all  five  diatrieta. 
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iliifnstiiie   Lonergmn    of    Hartford,  defeated 

Ctinrlcs  C.  Bissell  of  Suffield,  in  the  first; 
Bryan  F.  Maban  of  New  London,  defeated 
William  A.  King  of  Windham,  in  the  second; 
Thomas  F.  BeiUy  of  Ueriden  (reelected),  de- 
feated John  Q-  Tilson  of  New  Haven,  in  the 
third;  Jeremiah  Donovan  of  Norwalk,  <i< 
feated  Ebeoezer  J.  Hill  of  Norwalk,  in  the 
fourth,  and  William  Kennedy  of  Naugatuck, 
defeated  State  Comptroller  Thomas  D.  Brad- 
street  of  Thomaston,  in  the  fifth.  Mr.  lirad* 
Htrcet  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  Dr. 
Georee  U.  Knight  of  Salisbury,  who  fell  dead 
on  tbo  platform  while  addressine  a  RepnUieaa 
convention  at  his  own  home  early  in  the  cam- 
paign, 'i  hp  pieviuus  Conj^ri'Sbional  delegation 
had  stood  tour  Republicans  and  one  Democrat. 
The  State  legislature  stands:  Senate,  21 
Democrats,  14  Republicans;  House,  130  Repttb- 
Jicans,  120  Democrats,  6  Projiressives,  and  2 
Trogressivc  Keiuiblicans;  total,  2!>S.  No 
I  Ti  ted  States  Senator  is  to  be  elected  tliis 
year.  A  coostitutional  amendment  adopted 
■Inee  the  last  seision  require!  the  regular  leg* 
iplativr  «:fi>,ion,  which  opens  on  the  Wednes- 
day alur  Lhe  first  Monday  in  January,  to  ter- 
minate by  the  first  Wwlnesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  June  in  the  aame  year.  The  ses- 
Bion  of  \9ll  lasted  from  Jumary  0  until  8ep> 
tembcr  2t?. 

State  Covehnment.  Cosernor,  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin.  Dem.  ;  Lieutena;i '  ( :<  ,  ernor,  Lyman 
T.  Tingier,  Dem.;  Secretary  of  State.  Albert  L. 
PblUlps,  Dem.t  Treasurer,  Edward  S.  Roberts, 

Dem.;  Attorney-General.  John  H.  Light,  Rep.; 
Coromiseioner  of  Insurance,  Burton  Manslield, 
Dem. 

JoDtciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Juatice, 
Frederick  B.  Hall,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices,  S. 

0.  Prentice.  H"p. :  George  W.  Wlieeler,  Dem.; 
John  M.  Thuyei,  Dem.;  Alberto  T.  Koraback, 
Rep.;  (  Icrk.  Ueorpc  A.  Conant,  Rep. 

State  Leuislature,  1013.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 2li  House,.  120;  joint  ballot.  141.  Demo- 
crats, Senate.  14;  House,  132;  joint  ballot,  146. 
Progressives.  House,  6;  joint  ballot,  6.  Re- 
inibiican  majority.  Senate^  7*  Demoorstic  iu< 
jority.  House,  0. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
€ongr€8B,  article  United  States. 

CONNELL,  Richard  E.    A  member  of  Con- 

Sess  from  New  York,  died  October  30,  15)12. 
e  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  in  1857 
and  was  educated  in  parochial  and  publie 
schools  in  that  city.  He  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  and  from  1801  to  the  time 
of  his  death  was  editor  of  the  P(Hitrhkeep(*ie 
Jicica-Preas.  He  was  active  in  Democratic  [)ol- 
Itics  and  from  1802  U>  1KI)4  was  police  com- 
miRsioner  of  Poughkeepsic.  He  was  elected  to 
the  02d  Congress  in  1911.  In  1900  he  was  m 
dcle;rate  to  tho  Osmoemtie  national  oonv«ntioii 
at  Kansas  Citv. 

CONSEBVATION.    See    ISBIOATimf,  Wtm^ 
ESTRY,  La.vos.  Public  DnAnrAOB,  Alaska. 
CONSULAR  SERVICE.  See  CrvtL  Service. 

COXSUMPTION      '^ee  TfnraCUL0.«5Is. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.  POLITICAL.  See  Phk-si- 
pjNTi.M.  ca-mpaion  CotmiBUTiioirs. 

CONVENTIONS.  National  FoLmcAL.  See 
Presidential  Campaign. 

CONVICT  LEASING  SnTlM.  See  Am- 
KANSAS,  and  Penology. 

OOOLIDGE,  John  Bacon.  An  American 
ebemist  and  dentiat,  died  Febraary  5,  1912. 


He  was  bom  in  1821.  As  a  boy,  he  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  at  thf  same  time  studying 
uieUiciue  and  dentistry.  After  the  Civil  War 
he  opened  a  dental  oflice  in  Boston,  afterwards 
takii^(  a  dsgrse  at  the  New  York  Medical  C  ol- 
lege. He  was  tte  first  dentist  in  the  I  niied 
.States  to  use  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  ames- 
thetic.  He  gave  ma.  exhibition  of  the  use  of 
this  gas  in  1804.  With  Dr.  Weatherby,  a 
ton  deotisti  lio  established  the  Boston  DenUl 
College  In  1867.  This  later  was  mer«?ed  with 
the  Tufts  Dental  School.  In  thl^  i  ,  :  Dr. 
Coolidge  was  secretary  for  ftftten  years,  and 
for  27  years  was  professor  of  chemical  den- 
tistry and  dratal  art  mechanism.  He  invented 
many  of  the  instruments  now  in  nse  by  mod- 
em dentis-ts. 

COOPER,  Philip  UsKnr.  A  rear-admirai, 
retired,  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  De- 
cember 29.  1912.  Ue  wng  bom  in  Camden, 
N.  Y.,  in  1844  and  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1863.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ensign  in  the  same  year  and  served  on 
the  Constellation  until  1865.  He  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  and  in  tbe  siege  of 
Fort  Morgan.  He  was  exeeutire  officer  of  the 
Richmond  at  the  surrender  of  the  ram,  T1V?>6. 
uu  the  Mi&i9ii»si{>pi  River.  From  1865  to  1867 
he  served  on  the  Powhatan.  He  was  instruc- 
tor in  tbe  United  States  Maval  Academy  in 
1868-69.  In  1870-71  be  toolc  part  in  the  Te. 
huantepec  surveying  expedition.  Aftir  m- 
manding  several  vessels  he  was  a])[>oinieJ 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1894, 
serving  until  1898.  He  toolc  part  in  the 
Spanlsb-Ameriean  War  as  commander  of  tbe 
Chicago.  In  1002-3  lie  was  superintendent  of 
the  second  naval  district  and  in  1903  was 
squadron  commander  of  the  Asiatic  Station 
and  commander-in-chief  of  this  station  in  1904. 
He  retired  in  that  year. 

COOPERATIVE  CRBHIX  80GZSTZBfc 
See  Agbichltubal  CasDir. 

OOttPBBATIVB  MABXBTnrO.  See  Biom- 

nOULTUBB. 

COPPER.  In  the  following  article  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  is  dealt  v  iih  as  a  whole. 
The  .statistics  of  production  in  the  several 
States  will  be  found  in  the  paragraph  MinenA 
Production  under  those  States.  Tlie  .statistics 
are  those  gathered  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1911  by  smelt- 
ers from  copper-bearing  materisi  from  tiie 
United  States  was  1,097,2.12,741  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $137,154,092  as  oomymrcd  with  1.080.- 
ir)0.r>()f)  pounds,  valued  at  $137,180,257  in  1!>1(». 
The  prcHluction  in  1911  was  the  largest  in  tbe 
history  of  the  industry,  surpassing  that  of 
1910  by  about  1.5  per  cent.  The  inerease  in 
the  production  in  1911  was  due  chietiy  to  the 
entrance  of  new  producers  into  the  field,  as 
Kveral  of  the  older  districts  made  smaller  pro- 
ductions, tbe  decrease  generally  beinfr  due  to 
curtailment  on  account  of  the  unsalimfactory 
condition  of  the  copper  metal  market.  The 
average  price  of  copper  for  the  year.  1  _>..">  cents 
a  pound,  was  slightly  below  that  of  1910  and 
was  the  lowest  yearly  average  priee  since  1902. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  tlie  price 
of  copper  was  notably  better,  the  average  for 
December  being  1.1.71  cents  a  pound.  The 
market  conditions  continued  to  improve  until 
the  average  price  for  1012  rose  to  about  17 
cents  per  pound,  the  bjgbest  price  since  tlw 
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JMUHiB  of  1007.  Aiuung  the  new  cnmpanied 
which  contributed  tu  the  output  in  lUli  were 
the  Miami  Copper  Company,  Arizona,  the  Ray 
Cciuclidated  topper  Company,  Arizona,  the 
Chino  Copper  Compuny,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Bonanza  mine  of  the  Copper  River  district, 
Alaska.  The  production  from  the  Yeringtou 
district,  Nevada^  began  early  in  1012.  iSev- 
eral  of  the  older  districts  voluntarily  curtailed 
their  output  and  there  was  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  Shasta  County,  Cal.,  district  on  ac- 
count of  the  "amclter  fume"  dilBculties. 
During  the  year  44  copper*smclting  and  re* 
fining'  plants  treated  material  from  the  United 
■State:.  Of  these,  39  were  domestic  plants  and 
five  were  foreign.  Three  wer»  IB  Mritillh  Go> 
lumbia  and  two  in  Mexico. 

T«eDty<one  States  and  Territorlet  oonirib- 
atcd  to  th«  copper  prwiuction  of  1911.  The 
three  leading  States,  Arizona,  Montana,  and 
Michigan,  produced  72  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  in  1911  at  eompared  with  74  per  cent 
ia  1910,  while  the  etz  leadlni^  States,  including 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  produced  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  in  1011  as 
compared  with  over  i'U  per  cent  in  1910. 
Arixona  continued  in  1911  to  be  the  largest  pnh 
daeer  of  copper.  There  were  mined  in  that 
State  S08tl4 1,538  pounds,  compared  with  297.- 
491,151  pounds  in  1910.  This  was  the  largest 
proaliiction  in  the  history  of  copper  mining  in 
the  State.  Montana  ranlccd  second  with  272,* 
947,705  pounds,  conpared  with  284,808,S3S 
pMinds  in  1910.  Michigan,  the  third  State  in 
rank,  {irwiuced  in  1911,  219.840,201  pounds  aa 
compared  with  222.683,461  in  1010.  In  Utah 
were  produeed  146,900,827  pounds  in  1911 
conpaKd  with  1274(97,072  ponnds  In  1910. 
In  Nevada  67,377,518  pounds  were  produced, 
comjared  with  64,359^08  pounds  in  1010.  In 
California  were  produced  36,316.136  pounds 
compared  with  48,700,756  pounds  in  1910. 
The  production  in  Alaaica  showed  a  reoiarlca- 
ble  increaw.  In  1911  the  production  was  27,- 
267,878  compared  with  4,241,689  pounds  in 
1910.  The  table  below  shows  the  proiluction 
of  copper  by  SUtes  in  the  years  1910-1911  in 
yonaos: 


state  1910  ISll 

Alaska    4,311.028  22,314.>8» 

Aflaooa    l97.S60.su  SOS.202.&32 

CaiUOmla    4S^7«0.t09  S5.835.651 

GMocadO    9,307.497  9.791,861 

Idaho    «.877,616  4.514,116 

lechiran    221.462.984  218.185,236 

HOat&na    283.078.473  271.814.491 

X«w  Mexico    3.784.609  2.860.400 

Nevada    64.494.640  66.661.015 

Orteon    22,022  125.943 

Sooth  Dakota    4S  1.607 

Uuh    126,lff.466  14t.S40.215 

Washiaston    «6.«||  m.5M 

WromlBC    tl7.m  1S0.49S 

States  and 

■    18,342,31^9  2'i,:;:.\:'n 

Total   .TmUMW  l.«97.tSt.749 


335,610  tons  of  smelting  ore,  which  yielded 
407,570.198  pounds  of  copper,  and  25,ti32,685 
tons  of  eonoentrating  ore  which  yielded  087,- 
560,906  pounds.  The  highest  grade  of  ore  was 
produced  in  Alaska,  wiicre  the  average  yield 
was  19.77  per  cent,  copper. 

CONSUMPTION  AKO  UsE8.  The  apparent  con> 
sumption  of  reflned  new  copper  in  the  United 
States  in  1911,  was  681,700,000  pounds,  as  corn- 
pared  with  732,400,000  poundb  in  1010.  Adding 
to  this  214,2O7,0^JO  pounds  of  secondary  cojiper 
and  copper  to  allovs  produced  during  the  year, 
it  gives  a  total  of  895,9UO,000  of  new  and  old 
eopper  which  was  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. While  no  systematic  attempt  was 
made  in  1011  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
the  copper  output  used  in  the  industries,  some 
idea  may  be  gained  from  the  fbrm  in  which  the 
output  of  the  refineries  was  east.  The  follow- 
ing table  allows  the  apprdkimats  quantity  of 
copper  east  and  the  differtnt  forms  dnriqg 

1911: 


Pwoent- 

a^. 

60 


Forms  In  which  cast  Total 

Wire  burs    7:!l,ii:"J.349 

Inrots  and  Ingot  bars    4iiy. 786.682  29 

Cakes    143.716,126  10 

Cathodes    135.499.770  9 

Other  forms    S6.774.S28  Z 

Total   .1,446.SM.1»4  ISi 


Exports  axd  Ivforts.  The  imports  of  cop* 

per  in  unmanufactureil  form  into  the  United 
States  in  1911  were  334.604,538  pounds.  The 
largest  quantity  was  brought  from  Maxieo. 
Otl^r  large  exporters  to  the  United  States  were 
Pfem.  Canada,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
exports  of  metallic  copper  from  the  United 
States  in  1911  amounted  to  786,563,208  pounds. 
Of  this  the  largest  amount  was  taken  by  the 
lietberiands.  230,693,649.  Germany  followed 
wftb  100,428.008  pounds;  France,  136,088,803 
pounils;  and  Great  Hritain.  108.0til,603  pounds. 

World  Production.  The  world  |)roduction  of 
copper  in  1911  was  1,9'>H.20 1.285  pounds,  com- 
pared with  1,903,297,003  in  1910.  In  1911  the 
smelter  output  of  the  United  States  was  56  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  production,  as  compared 
with  56.75  per  cent,  in  1910.  The  following 
table,  compiled  by  Iienry  R.  Merton  4  Co.,  Ltd., 
showed  the  world's  production  by  countries  in 
1910*11.  with  the  figures  redueed  to  pounds. 
The  official  figures  for  the  production  of  ths 
United  States  and  Canada  are  inserted. 

The  pnxiuetion  of  copper  in  the  United  States 
in  1912  was  1,242,836,024  pounds,  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  prodnetton  of  1911.  The  pro- 
duction in  the  copper-producing  States  in  1912 
will  be  found  in  tlie  following  table,  taken  from 
the  Enpinrrring  and  Mining  Journal.  There 
was  a  rcmarlcable  increase  in  production  in 
Ataeka.  also  snustantial  increases  in  Arizona, 
Mirliigan,  and  Montana.  Utah  had  a  decreased 
production,  as  did  California: 


TiELo  or  ComB  Fbom  Obes.  There  were 
•iasd  in  1911  29.944 J42  tons  of  eopper.  cop- 
pcr^lnd,  and  copper-zinc  ores.  Thi-i  ore  con- 
tained 1,095,716,597  pounds  of  recoverable  cop- 
per, or  an  average  of  1.826  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  1.88  per  oent  for  1910.  In  1911 
copper  oret  produced  1.095.131.104  pounds  of  Ifobtaaa  . 
topper,  and  the  mpper-lead  and  copper-zinc 
ores  produced  585,179  pounds.   There  were  4,- 


State  In  Pounds  State 
Alaska    SS.600.000  Nevada 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado  , 
Idaho  . . . . 
Michigan 


SS7.T7S.703  New  Mexico. 

29.867.430  Utah   

6.800.000  Wnshlni^on. 
5.038.000   Kast  and 

SSL629.4M  South  

la^lSCOOO  other  BUtes 


In  Pounds 
81.816.000 
16.174.004 
1S6.S72.157 

1.233.009 

18.915.616 


Totals..... l,t4S.n«.0S4 
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(Copper  extracted  from  ore  or  contained  In  the 
on  iirodiMMd.) 

CountrlM                     MM  ^Mll 

Germany                          65.335,>460  4t,M2,580 

England                              I,iu2,3u0  1.102.300 

ItaTy                                     7.275.180  B.731,960 

Norway                            M.368.760  20,943. Too 

Austria                                  4.850,120  5.B11.503 

Kus.sla                                  60,044,420  57.319,600 

Sweden                                4,409,200  4.409.20« 

Spain  and  Portugal...  112.6&&.060  UCS4t,M0 

Turkey                              1.822.769  aJM,«00 

Hunnuy                            m,4M  lSO.460 

awvCT                          10^01.Mtt  M.400.480 

Total  Europe              1W.M6.»60  282,8&o.l80 

Canada                               66.598.074  55.848,665 

llexlcu                              131,614.620  126,:k»0,820 

Newfoundland                     2,425.060  2.646.6|0 

United  Statea   .l,080.159.6O»  1,087.282.700 

Total  North  AmeHcal.«TO.707.W  l.t>0.TlT.70S 

Argentina   661.380  2.204. 6u0 

Bolivia                                   5.611,500  3,1*GS,2H0 

Chile                              78,924.680  6t;,:;,".M.^r.o 

Peru                                  41.005.560  57.099.140 

Cuba                                7.71«>10O  ».0aO.7OO 

Total    Central    and   „  ^   

South  Amertca           lit.M».>tO  lSt,Wl,M3 

Cape  Colony                       9.920,700  1S.N>,M0 

Mamaqualand    5.5 11.500  

Other  AMca                M.6M.040  lt.4W.>«0 

Total  Africa   tM»0,i40  88.1M.S80 

Jasaa                            10l.tM.tlO  188.1*7,140 

AuMa                         80.888J00  08.000.800 

Grand  total   1,903,297.003  i.958.20i.285 


The  world  production  of  copper  in  1912  waa 
1,004,844  metric  tons,  according  to  the  tiffuree 
compiled  by  the  Engineering  and  Mimmg  Jtmr- 
nal.  In  thia  compilation  the  flgnreo  are  baaed 
upon  crude  copper,  that  is,  tiw  omeltero'  pro- 
duction. Hit'  pniiliiction  in  the  copper-produc- 
ing countrieb  iu  lyi'i  ia  given  in  the  following 
Ublot 


Country      Met.  Tons     Country       Met.  Tons 

United  Stataa...  563.747  Jupan   54.000 

Mexico                     71,982  Kussia    35.900 

ganada                    83.577  Germany    28.000 

Uba                          4,000  Africa    20.000 

Australaala  ....  46,103  Spain  and 

Peru                      27,60n     Portusa!   58.000 

Chile    88.098  Other  countries.  31,000 


Totals  1.004.844 


COPYBIOHT.  A  copyright  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hun^rary  waa 
•igned  at  Budapest,  on  January  30.  1912;  rati- 
fications were  exehaoged  on  September  16,  and 
the  convention  went  into  effect  on  October  16, 
Jt  provided  that  authors  wlio  ar**  citizens  or 
subjects  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  or  their 
assigns  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  country  the 
same  rights  for  lilM>rty,  artistic,  dramatic,  musi- 
cal, and  photofjruphie  works  as  are  enjoywl  by 
the  natives.  On  July  1.  the  British  c<i[>.vi  i^-lit 
lav,  which  was  described  in  the  preceding 
YbaB  Book,  went  into  elTect.  During  tiie  flscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1812,  the  registratiooa 
in  the  United  States  numbered  120,031,  of  which 
29,2Sti  were  for  hook^.  'J_',r)SO  for  iH-nodicals, 
26,777  for  musical  compuaitiona,  llfiSd  for 
pictorial  iUuatratiou,  and  IS,4M  for  plioto- 
grapba.   

COBA  XimiAKB.  See  AimonfOLOOT. 

COBBETT,  Jame.s  Fr,\.vci.s.  Roman  Catholic 
biobop   of   Sale,   Victoria,   died   Alay,  1912. 


lie  was  born  in  Limericic,  Ireland,  in  1840,  and 
waa  educated  in  France.  For  several  yesrs 
after  bia  admisaion  to  the  priesthood  ba  dmfolid 

himself  to  missionary  duties  in  Limerteic  ahd 
waH  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  BOOUB 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Melbourne.  He  w»» 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Sale  at  St.  Kilda  in 
1887. 

COBDIALS.   See  Liqitobs. 
OOBN.  Ib«  eom  eorp  of  tbe  world  in  1912 
was  estimated  at  4,371,055,000  bushels,  aa  eos^ 

pared  with  3,1(51,1193,000  bushels  in  1911  and 
with  3,757,591,000  bushels,  the  average  produc- 
tion for  the  five  years  1906-1910.  Of  tbe  24 
countries  reporting  yields,  15  are  corn-surplus 
eountries,  the  leading  ones  given  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  being  the  United  State-*. 
Argentina,  llungary,  British  India,  Kumanui, 
and  Russia,  which  produce  about  95  per  cent, 
uf  the  world's  annual  crop.  The  corn  import- 
ing countries  which  also  produce  thia  eerecl 
are  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  while  in  some  of  these  coun 
tries  the  production  is  small  the  annual  yieM 
of  Italy  ranlca  with  that  of  Hungary.  Tbe 
large  erop  of  the  United  States  in  1912  and 
the  satisfactory  yields  in  other  leadir^;  cnrn- 
producing  countries  brought  the  worlds  pro- 
duction for  the  year  well  above  the  average. 
In  many  sections  of  southeastern  Europe  tbe 
erop  suffered  from  adverse  climatic  conditions 
which  depressed  both  yield  and  quality.  In  the 
entire  corn-growing  region  of  Europe,  e.vtept  in 
Italy  and  Turkey,  where  drouglit  j)roved  inju- 
rious, tho  corn  crop  was  retarded  by  cool, 
cloudy  weather  and  by  continued  heavy  rains, 
which  in  addition  to  reducing  the  yield  pre- 
vented to  a  large  extent  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  late  varieties  and  an  ail(t|uate  drying 
of  the  ears  so  that  they  might  be  stored  with 
safety  against  beating  and  mottldine.  In  some 
sections  the  entire  plant  was  used  from  the 
fields  as  forage  in  order  to  save  as  much  of 
the  crop  as  cmulitions  would  j>ermit.  In  Italy, 
where  drought  injured  all  cereals,  corn  was  the 
best  erop  of  the  year,  but  tbe  yield  waa  below 
the  average  annual  production  of  the  country. 
Tbe  Turkish  crop  was  also  reduced  by  drought, 
but  the  total  yield  was  nearly  normal.  T  • 
yields  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Austria  were 
below  the  yields  secured  la  1911. 

In  the  United  States  a  lute  spring  delayed 
planting  and  poor  seed  corn  in  some  parts  re- 
Miltiil  ill  ati  unsatisfactory  stand,  but  in  gen- 
eral during  the  summer  conditions  were  so 
favorable  that  the  erop  made  an  excellent 
growth.  Suitable  weather  in  September  has- 
tened maturity,  and  when  towards  the  close  of 
the  niotitl)  killing  frosts  occurred  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  corn  belt  the  injury  done  was 
much  less  than  bad  been  expected.  Although 
the  early  frosts  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soft  corn  of  poor  storing  quality, 
tlie  production  of  souiu!  aiul  in.irkelable  grain 
was  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Tl>e 
total  production  waa  placed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  3,124,746,000  bushels,  and 
the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  at  107.083.000 
acres,  as  compared  with  2,531,48^,000  bushels 
grown  on  10;),825,000  acres  in  1911.  This  was 
by  far  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  and  the 
first  time  the  three-billion  bushel  mark  waa 
passed.  The  yield  represented  ab<jut  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  world's  production.  The 
bountiful  harvest  evidently  bad  tbe  eilect  of 
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lowering  the  raarket  price,  for  the  farm  value 
per  biubel  on  December  1,  1912,  waH  only  48.7 
c«Dtft,  as  compared  with  61.8  cents  on  Decem- 
ber I,  1811.  On  this  basis  the  toUl  value  of 
the  inunenae  crop  was  91,620,464,000,  which 
was  surpassed  by  the  corn  crop  values  of  11)08 
and  1911.  The  acreage  of  corn  in  1012  was 
also  the  highest  on  record.  The  average  yield 
per  sere  was  reported  as  28.2  bushels,  as 
•gainst  23.9  liuahels  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  highest  since  IPOO.  The  beat  yields  by 
•States  were  the  following:  Iowa,  432,021,000 
bushels;  Illinois,  42ii,320,O00  bushels;  Missouri, 
240,904,000  bushels;  Indiana,  19B^tt4,000  bush- 
els; Nebraska,  182,616,000  baahels;  Ohio,  174,* 
410,000  bushels;  Kansas,  174,225,000  bushels; 
Texas,  163,300,000  bushels;  Kentucky,  109,440,- 
000  bushels,  and  Oklahoma,  101,878,000  bush- 
elSi  Illinois  had  an  acreage  of  lO«068jOOO  and 
Iowa  of  10,047,000  aeres,  while  MiaMMurl,  rank- 
mg  next,  had  only  7,622,000  acres.  The  pro- 
duction of  Iowa  vi'as  the  largest  ever  produced 
bv  that  State  or  by  any  State.  The  average 
acre-yield  ranged  from  13  bushels  in  Florida  to 
CO  ia  Conneetfent.  Among  the  leading  Statea 
Iowa  stood  fin-l,  with  an  average  yield  ol  48 
bushels  per  acre,  and  Ohio  second,  with  42.8 
bushels. 

While  the  United  States  produces  about 
ttree-fonrtha  of  the  worMIs  crop,  it  ftamtsbes 

only  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  entering 
into  international  trade.  The  exports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  40,- 
038,785  bushelfliy  and  for  the  preceding  year  to 
63,761,468  basheta.  On  Haieb  1,  1912,  about 
884,069,000  bushels,  or  39.4  per  cent,  of  the 
previous  year's  crop,  remained  in  farmers' 
hsadi^  aa  compared  with  1,165,378,000  bush- 
ehk  or  40.4  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  1910,  held 
on  farma  Mareh  1,  1911.  The  supply  of  old 
c«rn  on  the  farms  at  the  time  the  1912  crop 
WIS  harvested  was  estimated  at  about  70,000,- 
000  bushels,  a  smaller  quantity  than  is  usually 
carried  over.  The  aurplus  for  distribution  from 
the  supply  of  1912  was  estimated  at  240,000,- 

<M  bushels. 

COB.NEI.JL  UNIVERSITY.  Ihe  total  reg- 
istration in  all  departments  of  the  university 
in  1912  was  4468,  divided  as  follows:  Collem 
ef  Arts  and  Sciences,  1032;  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  118;  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  1181;  College  of  Law,  295; 
College  of  Mechanical  Kngineering,  917;  College 
of  Civil  Engineering,  613;  College  of  Arehiteo- 
tore,  193;  Department  of  the  Graduate  School, 
279.  The  faculty  numbers  096,  which  includes 
emeritus  professors,  professors,  associate  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  instructors,  and  assistant  in- 
•tmetors.  President  Schurman  was  given  leave 
ef  abaeneo  on  hta  appointment  as  minister  to 
Greece  (see  Umtkd  State.s,  Diplomatic  Ser- 
rice).  The  following  professors  died  during 
the  year:  George  William  Jones,  William  Al- 
bert Finch.  John  Crai&  and  Ralph  Stockman 
Tarr.  Ptol  H.  &  Willi  lama  retired  as  emeritus 
proftssor.  The  following  professorg  resigned: 
J.  W.  Jenks,  to  accept  the  pojrltion  of  liiiancial 
adTiser  to  China;  Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmorcr,  and 
Prof.  B.  M.  I>uxxar.  Prof.  A.  S.  Johnson  was 
esUed  to  the  head  of  tiie  department  of  eeono- 
Jiiif-s  from  Stanford  University;  Prof.  W.  E. 
Lmit  Mas  appointed  to  tiie  new  professoisliip  of 
modern  European  history;  Prof.  K.  G.  .Mont- 
gomerv  was  called  to  the  chair  of  farm  crops, 
sad  E.  N.  Spring  to  the  aeeood  chair  In  for- 


estry. Among  the  donations  received  during  the 
year  1011-12  was  an  endowment  fund  for  the 

Eromotion  of  studies  in  German  culture  made 
y  Mr.  Jacob  U.  SehtS,  Out  of  this  fund  was 
established  the  Jacob  H.  SehUT  Fellowship  in 
German  and  the  Jacob  H.  Schifl  Lectureship 
( nttii  resident }  lor  the  promotion  of  studies  .n 
German  culture.  Mrs.  Florence  Rand  Lang 
during  the  year  oompieted  her  gift  of  $60,ooo  to 
the  university.  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne  gave 
$180,000  for  the  Medical  Collej^c  in  .New  Vork 
Citv.  ihe  Eraser  scholarslnps  in  law  were 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $3000  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Metcalf,  Jr.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  was  408,700,  with  82,000  additional 
pamphlets.  The  productive  funds  of  the  uni- 
versity amounted  to  <5.9,525,000  and  the  income 
to  about  $1,385,000.  Acting-president  in  1918- 
13,  Prof.  1  homas  Frederick  Crane. 

COBPOBATXOV  PBNSIOira.  (too  Wel- 
rABE  Work. 

C0BP0BATI0N8.    See  I'bcsts,  and  Taxa- 

T10\. 

CO&FOaATION  TAX.    See  Taxation. 
OOBBOOOV  OW  MXTAUL  Sec  CbbiC' 
mvr,  iKDroniAL. 

OOBTELTOU.  Obobge  VV.  See  Pbesi- 
DEKTIAL  Campaign-  Co.ntrihutions. 

COSTA  SICA.  A  Central  American  repub* 
lie  between  Nicaragua  and  FWiama.  Oapitai, 
San  Jo8& 

Abka,   PopiTiATiOTr,   CTO.    Intimated  area, 

18,891  square  miles  (48,410  square  kms.).  The 
population  December  31,  1911,  is  reported  at 
388,260;  by  provinces:  San  Josf.  121,162; 
Alajuela,  91,707;  Cartago,  69,968;  Heredia,  42,- 
659;  Guanacaste,  33,810;  Puntarenas,  20,040; 
Limdn,  18,920.  The  enuinerntion,  ho\\cver,  is  in- 
complete, as  it  does  not  include  the  districts  of 
Pacuarito,  Rfo  Hondo,  Cimarrones,  Madre  de 
Dios  Florida,  La  Germania,  Pocora  Este,  El 
Carlo,  and  El  Peje,  or  the  towns  of  Florencia, 
Aguas  Zarzas,  Tres  Anii^'os,  and  Kopper  de 
San  Carlos.  The  city  of  San  Jos6  has  31,668 
inhabitants.  In  1910  immigrants  numbered 
11,2:J3;  emigrants,  7236;  births,  15,847;  deaths, 
0723.  In  1911,  births  and  deaths,  16,839  and 
0483.  Pupils  in  primary  and  secondary  Schools, 
about  32,000;  teachers,"  over  1000. 

PaooucTioN  AND  CoifMOiCE.  The  people  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  which  is  car- 
ried on  successfully.  Besides  the  principal 
crops,  bananas  and  coffee,  the  pro<luct3  in» 
elude  corn,  sugar,  beans,  rice,  and  cacao. 

Imports  and  exports  in  1010:  16,884,878 
and  18,009,385  colones  respectivelv;  in  1911, 
10,079,917  and  19,191,808.  The  leading  imports 
are  cotton  fabrics,  rice,  flour,  and  iron  and 
steel  goods.  Chief  exports  in  1910  and  1911: 
Bananas,  9,097,285  and  9,309,586;  coffee,  6,916,* 
181  and  6,109,542;  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  1.744,. 
4S7  and  2,517,372;  woods,  169,079  and  193,732; 
liidos  and  skins,  209,719  and  188,542;  rubber, 
219,957  and  180,784;  cacao,  88,556  and  185,* 
806.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  both  imports 
and  exports  passes  through  the  port  of  Lim6n. 
The  United  States  supplies  nearly  one-half  of 
the  imports  anil  receivt-s  over  one-half  of  the 
exports,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ranking 
second  and  third. 

CoMMUMCATlONS.  The  Atlantic  port  Lim6n 
is  connected  by  rail  with  the  Pacific  port  Pun- 
tarenas, by  way  of  San  .Jos^.  Length  of  rail- 
ways, 604*  kma.'  (431  miles).  Telegraphs:  128 
cttSeet,  2437  kms.  of  wiia.  Poet  oOces,  188. 
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FlRASCE.  The  Standard  of  value  is  gold;  the  on  (he  crop  of  1911  shewed  there  were  pro- 
monetary  unit,  the  colon,  par  value  46.530  dueed  1G,2U5,097  balea  of  500  pounda  each, 
cents.  Revenue  and  expoiditure  lor  fiscal  yean,  This  total  included  646,769  bales  of  linten 
in  culones:  and  119,252  bales  of  Saa  Itlaad  ooMon.  The 
  production  by  States  wast 

1909-10       1910-11      1911-12   — —  

Revenue   9.2SO,584    11.471.967   9,707.269      stat.-a        500-lb  bales      States       600- lb  balea 

KxpHritHture   LM'S0.5S4     8,858.572    9,801.956   Unlfd    Stiiies.  lti.205.097   North  CaroUoa  1.101,104 

Alabama   1.7M.484  Oklahoma   l>9SSi!l! 

911,S11  South  CaroMna  1.677.204 


Arkansas    97i,Sii  Soutn  carouaa  u^rum 

Of   the    1911-12    revenue,    5,82ft.G.j3    colones  Florida    « ofl'fll  I*"^*'**  ^Syir* 

were  derived  from  customs  and  2.:i22,44G  from  g^ffl^^" "  . ; ; ;  MSSiWB  jM%i^"".tuStt 

liquors.   The  larser  departmental  expenditures:  Mtsalaslppi  ...  1,248,621 

F&anee,  3,800,644  colonea;  publie  works,  1,705,-  > 

818;  war,  1,240,542;  public  instruction,  1,081,-  .  ,  .,, 

331    governSct,                Debt,  De«ml»r  31,     "«»  «'W'»  V^^'""  ."'   SJLi  ta^ 

GOVEBNMEXT.    The  president,  elected  for  four  followst 

yean*  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  mem-   

bers.  The  eongreis  consists  of  a  single  cham-  m9 

ber  of  43  representatives.    Both  president  and  Covntiy           600-tb  bales    SOO-tb  bales 

representative,   are  elected  by   indirect  vote.     Total   ...j..  H'tUZo  ull^'Z 

The  president   in    1912   was   Ric.r.l,,  -Tim^nez,  gn\t^  'if,'';^ 

who  was  inausurated  May  8,  1910,  succeeding  Egypt    i.45o.m><j  1.506.000 

Cleto  GonUleTVfques.  Kuf^Ja    ^-f^^'^^ 

COST  OF  FOOD.    See  FOOD  AKO  NOTHIMW.  V;!''".fi                 :               lioSo  lll'St 

COST  OF  LIVING,    See  PBICES.  iviu    128.000  ^H*^ 

COTTON.    The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Mexico    124.000  10|.0W 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  ^^1^*^  .V.V.V.*.": !.*:.'.*«      Soiooo  SoioOO 

December  17,  1912,  estimated  the  cotton  crop  other  countries   210.000  106.000 

of  the   United   States  for   1912  at  13,820,000  .  • 

bales  of  oOO  pounds  each.    The  crop,  together 

.             >».iiovo<i    «. ill  lip  worth  The  world's  consumption  for  the  year  ended 

with    the   hfL'd,    It   18   belie^eu,   win   t>e   worm  *  o.    mi.)           on  ino  rmA            «#  CMl 

«8t»0.000,000.     The  International   Institute  of  August  31    101^  «««  20,402^  bales  of  600 

JS^cuHire  the  same  date  estimated  the  P<'""J^  "f^Xf  U  lltim^r^^'at  UO^^em 

ec^ton  production  of  the  United  States,  India,  ^^"img  .fP^nd'es  is  ^t^aled^  at   140^96  m 


been  pinned  of  the  American  Cfop  12.424,863  nri  ^.V„  1       .„«   t  T-  q  =;ho 

runuii^g  bale«,  excluding  linters.    6n  the  same  rwd  *;f/«J^»'380.Wl  P0»"<1'» 

date  in^  1911.  88.5  percent,  of  the  total  crop  JSl**  ^.^Iw^.rl  n;o^lSi  i 

bad  been  ginned.    These  statistics  include  Sea  581.    As  usual,  a  large  ^1?^^'^^^^ 

fsland    cotton    as    follows:     Florida,    19,505  Ported  cotton  came  fr.,m  Egypt  and  wns  pOf 

b...    Oeorgia.  34,637  bales,  and  South  Care  ^'^^'^^  Z''m2  cro,  in  other  lands 

hiia,  4(02  bales.  ZT—^^sz.^         ^„fl:*»:J.«  ».^«. 

The  estimated  crop  and  the  amount  ginned  "^.'HJ  ;SSSt.I^t.SiS  h^f  Hdl  KrfS!^ 

on  December  13,  1912,  by  States,  were  as  avail«We  estlmstes  having  been  made  before 

r  IL.-IT           *  *   •  •  »     i7            »  p,.Qp         pinned.    Aside  from  the  estimalt' 

lOUOWS:  jjj^  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  of  a 

— i.^^  —'  crop  of  18,000,000  bales  for  tlie  United  States, 

Est'dcrop   Reported  irtnned  India,  Egypt,  and  Japan,  reports  from  Egypt 

state                ^^-J^^^fSil  <''"°ri'i5^**«S"'  Indicate  a  crop  of  1,650,000  bales  and  India 

A\abi'ma^'*!!?:::::;;::::":iK    ":tl«:iSo  2,113,000  bales  of.«oo  pound,  each.  PromGej^ 

Arkanstis                          854.000           700.874  man  Last  Africa  6000  bales  are  expected  to  be 

Florida                               68.000            J2.882  marketed,  and  from  Togoland  2500  bales.  In 

Sliana            ''llkZ     'IS:??!  ^"i^'i!?*  V'^'S:  tT^ 

S»ui88tppl                  1,109.000          084.0M  of  100,000  bales  is  estimated.    In  the  Italian 

North  Carolina                   ''*'2SS            '20.249  province  of  Eritrea  3500  bales  were  produced. 

»^-liiiV.::::::::                       l^-^^  a  recent  review  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Lan- 

Tennessee                          280,000            231.341  cashire  showed  that  while  the  demand  for  raw 

Texas  ^'^^S^SSi        ^'^I^'li^  cotton  increased  70  per  cent,  on  the  continent 

AH  other  States               02.000  W,000  Europe  from  1892  to  1910,  and  there  was 

*~                                            "  increased  consumption  of  00  per  cent,  in  the 

Of  the  States  listed  as  "all  others."  V'irginia  United  States,  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  fell 

ie  estimated  to  have  produced   24,noo  bales,  off  more  than  4  per  cent.    To  meet  this  situa- 

Missouri   59.000,   and   California  9000   balea.  tion  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  other  States,  but  in  such  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000,  Is  attempting  to 

small  quantities  aS  not  to  be  Included  in  the  foster  cotton  culture  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 

estimates.  and  other  British  dependencies.    In  1908  the 

The  final  report  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Census  assoelation  marketed  16,718  balee,  and  la  1911 
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27,173  balea,  indicmting  a  gmdtul  iaenue.   In  cotton  wm  more  than  75  per  cent,  greater 

Stptenili  r  1912,  Lagos  and  Northern  Nigeria  than  for  the  «'ntire  StaU's.  Nearly  600u  boys 
\uil  marketed  8853  uud  23111  baku,  respectively,  were  enrolled  in  cotton  clubs  organized  during 
as  compared  with  5274  and  50U  in  1911.  In  the  year,  ewli  boy  beiog  exMetcd  to  grow  at 
Cfuda  the  production  liaa  increaaed  Inm  leaat  two  mtm.  The  experiments  in  acclimac 
atoot  200  bnlee  in  1907  to  over  9000  iMike  in  tiling  and  breeding  Egyptian  cotton  at  Yuma, 
1911.  Tlie  situation  in  Nyasaland  and  South-  Ariz.,  have  proved  so  '»ucTc»t>fuI  tliut  i-oupera- 
ttn  Nigeria  is  not  promiaiii^,  transportation  tive  planliugtt  ia  otlior  aiiuilar  ngioiii*  were 
problems  being  very  perplexing.  From  the  begun,  and  about  800  acres  wore  plaiiltd  to 
British  West  Indiea  in  1911  there  were  ex-  (Jiia  crop  in  Arizona  and  California.  The  de- 
ported  0197  bake  o(  cotton,  valned  at  1089,878.  partment  baa  verified  in  California  the  discov 
In  the  French  colonies  the  production  has^  f  ry  of  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  in  1909, 
shown  a  slight  increase,  the  crop  of  1910  being  that  cotton  can  be  readily  grown  from  cut- 
reported  as  15Gt5  buK's  and  that  of  1911  as  tings,  tbua  malciog  it  possible  to  perpetuate 
2U48  bales.  An  attempt  of  tba  Frencli  Cotton  desirable  strains  without  the  possibility  of  de* 
iModstioo  to  grow  cotton  in  Bladagasear  dur-  terioration  through  planting  of  seed.  Considt 
in;:  the  past  year  failed  by  reason  of  drought  er;i()!f  absistance  was  rendered  by  the  Jepart- 
aiid  insect  depredations.  The  Russian  govern-  merit  in  arranging  uniform  regulations  lor  the 
ment  is  attempting  to  become  independent  for  various  State  quarantines  against  the  spread 
her  cotton  supplies,  and  an  appropriation  of  of  the  Mexican  cotton  boll-weevil  and  in  test- 
I1Q04M0  was  made  in  1912  for  the  develop-  ing  cultural  and'otlier  means  for  its  control, 
m^nt  and  improvement  of  cotton  cultivation  'Jhi^  serious  pest  occupied  about  1400  square 
in  IraiJacauciisia  and  Central  Asia.  Tlie  gov-  miieB  in  the  United  States  in  1802  and  271,000 
eniment  has  also  undertaken  the  extension  of  square  miles  in  1912,  its  Average  annual  ad* 
irrigation  projecto  and  is  arranging  special  vanoe  for  the  last  six  jtmn  having  been  over 
ciedit  organiiationa  for  the  benefit  of  cotton  about  27,000  square  miles.  During  1912  the 
fnvetb.  In  the  consular  district  of  Batum  bollworm  continued  its  eastward  advance  in 
over  75,000  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  5  counties  in  west- 
1911.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  ern  Florida  and  25  in  Alabama,  or  about  one- 
governmeDt  the  first  cotton  in  Portuguese  £aat  third  of  the  latter  State^  are  now  infested. 
Africa  was  grown  in  1911;  200  bales  of  Ameri-  The  V.  8.  Bureau  of  Entomology  reports  49 
can  long  staple  upland  cotton,  valued  :it  from  species  of  insect  enemies  of  the  boll-weevil,  and 
H  to  16  cents  a  pound,  were  produced  trom  it  is  claimed  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  natural 
120  acres.  Japan  is  trying  to  develop  cotton  means  of  control  is  due  to  other  insects.  A 
caltare  in  Korva,  but  the  crop  of  1911  was  weevil  enemy  of  Caravonica  cotton  is  reported 
rcfortcd  88  only  900  tons,  as  compared  witb  in  Oeman  East  Africa,  the  babits  and  injury 
ttdti  tons  in_  1910.  An  Jittfnipt  to  grow  Egyp-  caused  being  very  similar  to  tbose  of  the  M<t»{. 
titB  cotton  in  Siam  was  a  failure.    Statistics  can  boll  weevil. 

regar  flr);,'   the   production   of  cotton   in   China      COTTON  TABOT.    See  TABUT 

are  dithcult  to  obtoin,  but  it  is  believed  that     COULLI^  Pkteb  IlrrmR     4  Rnm^n  r,4i, 

2^  tr'r'niT'''?  "'n'^.t*"".""  die  C.S   arcld!i  "rro?  lLs  Xd 

P*«P^  Httempt  has  been  temher  II,  1912.    He  was  born  in  P;ri»  in  1^ 

.      f^JL  ~"n°  '°  Argentina,  but  the  and  served  as  archb.shop  of  Lyons  for  several 

1  :  of  labor  WMll  prove  a  aenous  obstacle  years  previous  to  his  elevation  to  tbe  cai^ 
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t*.  Its  extension.  The  tgyptuin  government  has  mlate  by  Pope  Leo  XII I  in  1897. 
e.ubl.sh«i  markets  for  tbe  purefaase  of  cotton  O O tTNlTB B MI N £,  John  Do.nn.v.x.  An 
Uroughoui  the  country,  wfiere  the  producer  American  dergynnan  and  writer,  died  Decern" 
«»  be  assured  corr«t  grading  and  weighing  ber,  1912.  He\as  born  in  Schenectady,  iT  y, 
>(ton-t«iting  laboratories  were  estobhshed  at  in  1850.  and  graduated  from  Union  ci  lew  ii 
^vre  trance,  and  Shanghai,  China,  to  deter-  1873,  He  stuSied  at  the  Princeton  TheoK^Jical 
ZLl  u^!I!!f*^*  *S  Seminary,  graduating  in  1876.  and  took  a^spe- 

irtS^iiSl?***'*/  1^"'^  operation  in  cial  course  in  plulosophv,  science,  and  litera- 

Sther  localities  of  Europe  and  America  for  ture  at  Omaha  University.  He  was  ordained 
some  time.  Aji  experimental  cotton  warehouse  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1878.  and  beld 
V     k1*  reinforced   concrete  was   erected   in  several  pastorates  in  New  Yorlc  City  and  Al- 

hned  this  tjw  of  warehouse  will  grsatly  re-  First  Church  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  from  1897 
•»  storage  charges.  to  1J»04.   In  the  latter  year  he  reaisned  to  en- 

'^\08K  OF  TUK  L.  S  Depaotment  oi  AcKi  t.  r  evangelistic  woric  and  continued  tbis  until 
niTiM..  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  1910,  when  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  Old 
:  urtiLia!  cotton  grades  has  been  continued  Testament  History  and  Criticism  and  New 
and  these  types  are  OOW  distributed  in  twenty-  TesUment  Exegesis  and  Comparative  Kelioiona 
sve  Stotes  and  also  in  England,  Germany,  in  the  Philadelphia  training  school  for  Uiria- 
Jr.ntv.  Italy,  India,  Bra  il  and  Mexico.  131  tian  workers.  He  was  at  tlie  same  time  pastor 
fc^ti  being  sold  during  the  past  year.  Improved  of  the  Fourth  fieformed  Protestant  Cburch  in 
JaciJities  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  Philadelphia.  He  waa  tbe  Mitbor  of  The  Reli- 
fnce  of  these  seU  to  f26.  InvestigaUons  are  ffioue  Belief  of  Shakespeare  (1906);  and  Day- 
»n  progresa  on  improved  methods  of  ginninsr  break  K  very  where  (1907).  He  also  contributed 
af-  handling  cotton,  the  moisturfj  nt  li  iied  to  tlir  m  h-jous  and  secular  i  r-  ss, 
f^'ton,  and  the  effect  of  diseases,  especially  COUNTBY  UPS  MOVESCKKPT  a« 
tht  root   rot,    on  the  quality  of  fibre.    The  WCULTCTIB.  *«V*iJUara.   See  AO- 

hjf!!?!.?*^^'^*!*  demonatration  work  in  the      COUNTY  HIGHWAY  IMPEOVEMENTS 
Wll>«errll  Infested  region  has  been  continued.  IN   CAI.IFORNIA  AUD  NEW  J£BS£Y 
lJ<J41    demonstrators    reporting   upon    100,5>1»9   See  Hoads  and  Paveme.nTS 
>cres  of  cotton.    On  these  farms  the  yield  of     COUBT  TEHNZS.   See  Xbhjiui 
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COX,  CuABLEs  Finney.  An  Americma  scien- 
tist and  railway  official,  died  Januarr,  1912. 
He  waa  bom  in  Ricbmond  county,  N.  V.,'  in  1846 
and  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  l.s«i9. 
He  engaged  in  railruad  work  and  became  treas- 
urer of  several  important  railroads.  He  waa 
a  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  8cienoMi» 
•ad  acted  aa  fta  preaid«nt  In  1908-1>.  Ha  waa 
also  president  of  the  New  York  Microsenpical 
Society  in  and  was  one  of  the  founders 

and  chief  promoters  of  tlie  New  York  botani- 
cal Gardens.  Aa  a  result  of  his  important 
cOBtribatiooa  to  microscopical  botany  and  so6l> 
ogy  he  was  elected  a  Follow  of  the  Koyal  Micro- 
scopical Society  of  London.  His  most  impor- 
tant  ;  .Mislied  work  is  i'roluplosm  and  Life. 

C&AIG,  John.  An  American  horticulturist^ 
died  August  11,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Lake- 
viile«  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1864.  In  1885  be 
was  horticulturist  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
and  in  1BS8  was*  appointed  assistant  horticul- 
turist at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 
From  1890  to  1897  he  was  horticulturist  of  the 
Dominion  Experinsent  Station  at  Ottowa,  Can- 
ada. He  returned  to  the  Iowa  State  College  in 
1898  and  in  the  following  year  waa  appointed 
professor  of  horticulture  and  forebtry  lu  that 
itistitution.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  profes- 
aor  of  borticultare  at  Comcll  Univeraity.  From 
1004  to  the  tine  of  hia  death  he  waa  editor  of 
The  National  Nurwryman.  He  was  tlie  author 
of  Practical  Agriculture  (1901),  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Clyeiofmfia  of  Americam  BorHoul' 
iure. 

CBAIVB,   Rich  ABO   Tellkb.  An  American 

manufacturer,  died  .Tantinry  8.  1912.  He  waa 
born  in  and  spent  his  early  life  chielly  in 

manual  labor.  Ho  learned  and  worked  at  the 
floachiniai's  trade  in  Pateraon,  BroolLlyn,  and 
New  Yoric  tintil  1805,  when  hb  removed  to  Cbi- 
capo,  where  he  soon  started  in  business  in  a 
brass  foundry.  Ho  was  lat^-r  joined  by  his 
brother,  Charles  S.  Crane,  in  the  firm  of  R.  T. 
Crane  and  Brother.  This  developed  into  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  industries  in  its  liiie 
in  the  United  States.  Cran«  attracted  wide 
attention  hy  his  writings  in  opposition  to  col- 
lege ion  fo!-  men. 

CBEDIT  BANKS.  See  AoRicimnuL  Cbeoit. 

CBJEmT  VONCrBB.    See  Aououltubal 

CBBTB.   An  island  in  the  Mediterranean 

Sea;  an  autonomous  state  under  the  .su/erainty 
of  Turkey.  Area,  3.327  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (census  of  April  17,  1811):  307.812  Chris- 
tians, 27,852  Mohammedans,  487  Jews,  7850 
Europeans — total,  344.001.  Canea,  the  capital, 
has  24..1!tn  inhiihitants;  CainUi,  IM- 
bymo,  »086.  (Jreek  is  the  language  of  ttie  peo- 
ple. The  chief  producta  for  export  are  wheat 
and  fruit,  wool,  Napj  olive  oil,  earoba,  val- 
lonea.  and  cheese.  The  trade  (mostly  with 
Creecand  Turkey)  amounted  in  1010  to  in,6r)0,- 
000  drachmas  imports  and  17,477,000  exports. 
Tonnage  entered,  1,811.805.  Revenue  (1909- 
10),  6,024,729;  cxpenditare,  8^§7,2fil.  Debt* 
6.317,226  drachmas.  No  soeeesRor  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  retiring  hi;jh  loiiimi  i  i  i  r,  M. 
AaimiB,  in  1911.  and  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  island  was  indefinitely  postponed;  but 
in  October,  1912,  following  up4»i  ber  declara« 
tion  of  War  with  Turkey,  Greeee  aent  a  repre- 

sentiitive  to  govern  tlie  island  in  the  naue  Of 
the  king  of  Greece.    See  Wlow, 

IIisToBT.  Diatrrbed  conditions  in  Crete 
continued  during  the  early  part  of  1912.  In 


February  riots  occurred  leading  to  the  murder 
of  a  number  of  Moslems.  The  consuls  of  the 
protecting  powers  protested  in  a  note  to  the 

Cretan  government  against  the  attitude  of  the 
insurgent  parties  and  declared  that  if  certaio 
meaaum  that  were  apparently  contemplated 
wm  taken,  lar  example^  the  sending  of  depu- 
tiee  to  Athens  or  the  dismiMal  of  Mohammedsn 
employees,  and  if  tin  persecution  of  the  Mo- 
hammedaui*  cuuliuued,  the  powers  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  such  acts.  The 
powers  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
Mtmtu*  quo,  but  would  certainly  take  measures 
unfavorable  to  Cretan  aspirations  if  the  Crete> 
were  unable  to  govern  themselves  peacetull). 
Additional  warships  were  sent  into  Cretn'n 
waters.  The  extremists  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  tlie  Cretan  Assembly,  which  voted  to  send 
tbo  Ir  J  uties  to  Athens.  The  Assembly  then 
voted  to  abolish  the  present  government.  A 
"  constituent "  Assembly  was  formed  to  carry 
on  the  adminiatration,  Thia  amounted  to  the 
replacing  of  the  executive  government  by  a 
revolutioMMry  ji  n ( liority.  The  president  of  the 
Assembly  was  vested  with  the  entire  civil  and 
ruilitiirv  power.  The  government  officea  were 
seized  by  the  military.  The  crisis  eame  to  ib 
end  on  March  15  with  the  election  of  a  per- 
manent commission  by  the  Assem  blv.  The 
commission  waa  to  comprise  ei<;lity-one  mem- 
bers, of  whom  five  selc^ed  from  the  dlfTereat 
parties  were  to  form  an  executive  body. 

Nineteen  of  the  deputies  elected  to  represent 
Crete  in  the  Creek  Chanil)er  were  intercepteii 
by  a  British  cruiser  on  April  28  and  detained 
at  Suda  Bay  till  the  beginning  of  June  when 
the  Greek  Chamber  was  prorofiutnl.  But  about 
forty  other  deputies  succeeded  in  reaching 
Athens  with  the  avowed  intention  of  taking 
<ieats  at  the  new  session  of  the  Chamber.  M. 
N'enezelos,  the  Greek  premier,  refused  to  ad- 
mit them,  saying  tliat  ho  had  promised  the 
powers  to  exclude  the  deputies,  and  thereby  had 
averted  the  reoc-cupation  of  the  island  oji  whieh 
the  powers  had  determined  if  the  deputies 
were  admitted.  Tlie  approaches  to  the  Cham- 
ber were  guarded  and  the  Cretan  deputies  ^ere 
detained  till  after  the  session  had  ch^sfd.  A 
filibustering  exjiedition  of  the  Cretans  against 
Samoa  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Greek  guv- 
emnient  and  eame  to  nothing.  On  the  ap- 
proneh  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  however,  Greece 
clianged  her  attitude  and  in  her  ultimatum  to 
the  Ottoman  government  included  a  dem.inl 
for  the  aduu68ion  of  the  delegates.  One  of  her 
first  acts  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  to 
admit  the  Cretan  delegates  to  the  Assembly 
(October  14).  M.  Stephen  Dragoumis,  premier 
of  (Irreee  in  1!110,  was  appointed  governor 
general  of  (  rete.  See  TVBKKY  and  tbm  BjOJiAy  , 
Pboplcs.  For  arehaologieal  diaeoverfaa  ia 
Cr--t"  ill  lttl2,  see  ABCH.TrotmiT.  ' 

CKICKET.    The  Philadelphia   Cricket  Club 
visited  England  in  August  and  ma<Ie  an  excel- 
lent showing,  winninglive  matcbes,  losing  three, 
and  drawing  one.  The  Phitadelphians  scored 
victories  over  Reigate  Priory,  Royal  Artillery. 
Stoke  I'oges,  The  Mote,  and  Hlaekheiitb.    They  , 
lost  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Tilden's  XL,  Folkestone,  and  I 
Satton.   Another  tour  which  attracted  consid- 
erable Interest  in  crielwt  circles  waa  thst  taken 
hy  the  Australians  in  t""  rnitcd  Stat<^.  Cm 
ada,  and  iiermuda.    iieven  matches  were  pla.ixl. 
of  which  the  Australians  won  five,  drew  one.  i 
and  lost  one.   The  only  team  to  defeat  the  ia*  j 
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viders  waii  the  Cientlemen  of  PiiilndelpUia.  The 
Australians  won  victories  over  New  York  XV., 
Genttemen  ol  Philadelphia  (seconU  match), 
JUI-Bcranida,  Winnipeg  XV.,  and  Briltah  Co> 
lumbia  XV.  The  Rosedale  Club  of  Toronto,  in 
a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  lost  to  Germantown, 
Morristown-Frankford,  and  Gentlemen  of  Phil- 
«delphja»  but  defeated  the  Philadelphia  Club 
ukd  drew  with  Merion.  The  Germantown  Club 
visited  Cariii  l  i.  wlR-i  e  it  soorctl  victories  over 
Toronto,  Uttaua.  uud  Huitedale,  mud  watt  de- 
feated by  Montreal.  In  the  forty-second  an- 
anal  match  between  the  United  Statee  and 
Oinada  the  United  States  won.  England  waa 
the  victor  in  the  triangular  contest  with  Aus- 
traha  and  Soutli  Africa.  Cambridge  turned 
the  tables  on  Oxford  in  their  annual  mnteht 
while  £ton  again  defeated  Harrow. 

The  Riehmond  County  Club  won  the  eham> 
pJoasbip  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
&ieket  Association  with  seven  victories,  three 
draws,  and  no  defeats.  The  Metropolitan 
District  League  laurel*  went  to  the  Brooklyn 
Chib  in  CtuM  A  and  to  Beuonhnnt  in  Clase 
B.  A  new  record  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  established  in  1912  by  ¥.  J.  Hig< 
<.  :    :  ]joH  Angeles,  who  scored  aeveii  ccnturiet. 

C&IJC£.   See  PJiHOLoeY. 

CBmiNOLOOT.   See  Pkroloot. 

CBITICISM.     Sw     FRF>-cn  LiTESATtme, 

GraMAN    I.ITKKATl  HK,   aili   Ll  1  Kli  ATUKK,  E.NGLISJBl 

CSOATIA  AUB  SI.AVONIA.  £ee  Au»> 
liU*BuiiOAnT,  Area  and  Population, 

CSOP   PRODUCTION.  AGKICtJLTDBB. 

CaOSS-COUHTHY  RUIJNING  AND 
MAHATHONS.  The  Senior  Metropolitan 
Cnwe-Country  Championship  run,  the  principal 
•went  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  was 
hM  at  Xew  York  City.  William  J.  Kramer 
of  lie  LonK  Island  A.  C.  for  the  fourth  suc- 
r««sive  year  was  the  imlividual  winner,  bis 
•time  for  the  six  milea  being  34  minutes  37% 
•eeondt.  T.  Johannson  of  the  Irish-American 
A.  V.  finiished  second  and  F.  Bellars  of  the  New 
Yurk  A.  C.  tiiird.  The  team  scores  were: 
Irish  American  A.  C«  42;  New  Y'ork  A.  C,  64; 
Long  Island  A.  C,  73.  T.  F.  Barden,  un- 
attadied,  won  the  National  A.  A.  U.  cross- 
c^tintrr  chanipionship,  his  time  being  35  min- 
ctes  11  jeeonds.  M.  D.  Huysman  of  the  Irish* 
Amtrietii  A.  C.  finished  wcotid  ami  M.  Hughes 
of  the  New  York  A.  C.  third.  The  winning 
elnb  was  the  Momingside  A.  C. 

Harvard  broke  Cornell's  long  string  of  vic- 
tories by  winning  the  intercollegiate  crosMSOUB- 
try  run  held  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  November  23. 
John  Paul  Jones  of  Cornell,  however,  captured 
the  individual  honors  for  the  third  buceessive 
year.  His  time  was  32  minutes  20)4  seconds. 
Taber  of  Brown  finished  second,  and  Copeland 
of  Harvard  thirti.  Tlic  score  and  order  at  tlie 
finish  of  the  colleges  entered  were:  Harvard, 
32;  Cornell,  48;  Dartmouth.  87;  Brown,  117; 
Pennsvlvania,  154;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  156;  Syracuse,  174;  Princeton, 
190;  Yale,  2(n>;  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  312.  in  dual  cross-country  runs  Har- 
vard defeated  Yale  and  Cornell,  Princeton  de- 
featetl  Columbia,  Cornell  defeated  Pennsyl- 
vania. Vale  defeated  Princeton,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania defeated  Carlisle. 

Tlie  results  of  tbe  principal  amateur  Mara- 
theaa  Md  in  1012  follow:  Boston  A.  A.,  25 
■lies,  won  tj  M.  Byan  of  the  Irtsh-Ameriean 


A.  C.  of  New  York,  in  2  hours  21  minutes  18^ 
seconds,  a  new  record  for  the  course;  Missouri 
A.  2fi  milea,  won  Joseph  Erxleben  of 
the  Missouri  A.  C,  in  2  hours  86  minntee  80 
seconds;  modified  Marathon,  New  York,  ISVi 
miles,  won  by  Louis  S<*ott  of  the  South  Pater- 
son  A.  C,  in  1  hour  8  minutes  28%  seconds; 
London  llaratbon.  26  miles,  won  by  J.  Corkery 
of  the  Irish'Canadian  A.  C,  in  2  hours  86  min< 
utea  a^lr,  seconds.  T!ie  Nitii.nal  A.  A.  U.  10- 
miie  championship  was  won  by  Uarry  Smith, 
unattached,  his  time  being  68  miautea  51% 
aeoonda. 

The  American  Professional  Championship 
Marathon,  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  won  by 
W.  liolehmainen,  whoso  time,  2  hours  20  min- 
utes 35)%  seconds,  established  a  new  world's 
record.  Kolehmainen  also  won  tbe  Powderball 
Marathon  at  Edinburgh  and  the  I2-milc  indoor 
race  at  New  York  (.  ity.  The  Paris  Marathon 
was  won  by  Hans  Holmer,  who  finished  second 
to  Kolehmainen  in  the  American  profsMioanl 
event.  See  ATHixiics,  I^cx  ahd  Flna^  and 
Olympic  Games. 

CBOTHEBS,  Austin  La^e.  An  American 

Snblio  ofhcial,  former  oovemor  oif  Maryland, 
ied  May  25,  1918.  He  waa  bom  in  Cecil 
county,  Md..  in  1860,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  after  studying  law 
was  admitttHi  to  tlie  bar.  From  181)1  to  1H95  he 
was  State's  attorney  for  Cecil  county  and  from 
1897  to  1901  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. He  was  defeated  for  reflection  to  the 
Senate  in  1902  and  1006.  In  1908  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  circuit  court,  but  being 
elected  governor  of  the  State  in  that  same  year, 
he  resigned  tlie  former  offioe.  He  served  from 
1908  ]9}2. 

CSJOW  moiANa   see  Anthbopoloqy. 

CBOWN  MNT   XBKOBIAX.  LZOSS- 

HOUSE.    See  iJGHTnousES. 

CRUDE  OIL.    See  Fetboixum. 
CHUISERS.    See  BATTLESmn. 
CBUSTACEA.    See  ZoQloot. 
CBY8TALLINE  SCHISTS.   See  Geoloqt. 
CUBA.   A  West  Indian  island  Kpublie.  The 
capital  is  Havana. 
Amka,  Population,  etc.    The  area  is  44,164 

9[nare  miles  comprised  in  six  provinces  — 
avana,  Pinar  del  Rfo,  Matan»is,  Santa  Clara, 
CamagUey,  and  Oriente.  Estiniate<l  popula- 
tion June  30,  1011,  2,223,284,  uf  whom  1,<.»61.- 
806  natives;  and  861,388  foreigners:  1912, 
2^71,762.  Tbe  census  of  September  30.  1907, 
diaeloeed  a  population  of  2.048,080,  as  com- 
pared with  1,572.797  in  IRPn.  Of  the  total 
inhabitants  in  1007.  00. 7.1  per  cent,  were  white, 
16.40  mulatto,  black,  and  0.57  yellow. 

Immigration  in  1010.  32,606,  ol  whom  28,380 
Spanish;  in  1911,  88.053.  of  whom  82,194  Span- 
ish, ISflO  North  American,  and  838  British. 
The  larger  cities  are  Havana  (estimated  popu- 
lation, 320,000),  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cienfue- 
goe,  Matanzaa,  Puerto  Principe,  and  CArdenas. 

Enrollment  in  the  publio  scboola  in  February, 
M  I)   I       S  (attendance,  105,774)}  in  private 

scii(K)ls,  l;-4,434. 

PBODUcnoM.  8ugar<e«ne  and  tobacco  are 
the  staple  eroiM.  L*iig»  quantities  of  iruita  and 
vegetables  are  raised.  The  output  of  raw  sugar 
for  the  year  1011  12  wn^  estimated  nt  over 
I.R.'iO.ono  tons;  the  output  in  1010-11  was 
l,t(i(),:ini  tons,  in  1908>18  1,804,848,  in  1888- 
1900  283,051.  From  sugar-eane  are  also  pro- 
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du^e<l  larpo  quantities  of  tnolasfl^n  and  spirits. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  most  important  in 
Pinar  del  Klo  and  makes  uMsible  tbe  impminat 
industry  of  eigar  and  cigarette  nunmwgtew. 

Rpporlt'd  tobacco  yield  in  1909,  494,358  bales 
(of  alK.ut  120  pounds);  in  1910,  639,398.  Cat- 
tli- raising  is  carricHl  on  extensively  in  soma 
parts  of  tbe  country,  especially  in  Camagfley. 
Livertoek  June  SO,  1910:  Cattle^  A,098,17»$ 
laorset,  572,901;  mules,  50,TO4;  asiw>s,  2414, 
There  are  large  minrral  rcsounrs,  especially  in 
Oriente,  including  iron,  copper,  manganese,  lead, 
sine,  gold,  and  salt.  The  mineral  output  in 
1910  was  valued  at  $4,974,710. 

OOXMERCE.  Tlie  values  of  tlie  imports  and 
exports  of  menlmndise  are  reported  as  fol- 
low 1008,  80,368,767  and  98,840,091; 
19U9,  83,850,835  and  115,637,321;  1910,  98,230,- 
630  and  144,086,607.  Imports  and  exports  of 
precious  metals:  1908,  1,150,376  and  4,245,- 
7159 ;  1909,  2.934,530  uiid  1.926,546;  1910,  5,206,- 
688  and  27SC,  The  leading  imports  are  breail- 
stuffs,  meats,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  iron  and 
steel,  and  vegetables.  Principal  exports  in 
1910:  .Sugar,  $188,782,000;  tobacco,  $27,874,- 
000;  iron  ore,  $3.it2.j.0()0 ;  fruits,  §2,098,000. 
Reported  trade  bv  euuntrics  in  1911:  United 
Slates  import^  $60,015,000,  exporU  fl00,853{ 
other  Antics,  10.159.000  and  93,642,000} 
I'nited  Kifigdom,  $13,399,000  and  $5,697,000; 
8pain,  $9,205,000  and  $400,000;  France,  $6,203.- 
(MHi  and  $l,:}07,(Xi();  Germany.  $7,235,000  and 
93,642,000;  other  Europe,  $5452,000  and  $809,- 
000;  other,  92.390.000  and  tTMMKNI;  total, 
$113,267,000  and  $123,136,000. 

Enterwl  at  the  ports  in  the  foreign  trade, 
1011:  1573  vessels,  of  which  1462  steam; 
coastwise,  1623  vessels,  1448  steam.  Merchant 
marine,  1011:  41  steamen!,  M  32,315  tons, 
and  121  sail,  of  11,964  tons. 

CoMMt'McATioNS.  Railways  in  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  1911  aggregated  3433  kilo- 
meters <2133  miles)  ;  telegraphs,  8151  kms. 
(5848  miles)  of  line,  with  9952  rms.  (6184 
miles)  of  wire  and  171  offices;  wirelcSS  tele- 
graph stations,  10;  post  oflTiees,  487, 

FiNANCK.  Ill  1910.  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounted  to  $41,614,694  and  $40,593,392.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  $1,960,331.  Cus- 
toms in  1910  yielded  $24,838,030.  For  tbe  fis- 
cal year  1912  13,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
$37,940,000  and  the  expenditure  $33,974,147. 
Branches  of  estimated  revenue:  Customs,  $26,- 
434,000;  excise,  $3,900,000;  lottery,  $3,700,000; 
direct  taxes,  $1,113,000;  p<Mt8  and  telegraphs, 
$1,076,000;  consular  dues.  $500,000;  other, 
$1,217,000;   total.   ?:?7,9 to.ono.    Estimated  ex- 

Knditures:  Administration,  $10,117,394;  pub- 
t  Inatmetkm,  $4,782,653;  sanitary  senice, 
$3,784,987;  public  debt,  $3,710,600;  public 
works.  $3,704,625;  finance,  $3,329,504;  justice, 
.$2,038,220;  executiyo,  $1,000,540;  foreign  af- 
fairs, $717,224;  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
meree^  3488,400;  total,  $33,974,147. 

Govf:RNMBNT.  The  president  is  elected  by  in- 
direct vote  for  four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  eight  nicml)ers.  The  legislature  is 
bicameral,  consisting  of  the  Senate  (twenty- 
four  members,  four  for  each  province)  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  (eighty-three). 
The  prwident  in  1912  was  Gen.  Jos#  Miguel 
G6mez,  inaugurated  January  28,  1909;  vice- 
president,  Alfredo  Zayas.  On  November  1, 
1012,  Qau  Mario  G.  Menoeal  aad  Enrique  Joli 
Varons,  the   Oonsenrative  eandidates»  men 


elected    president    and    vice-president  respec- 
tively. Each  of  the  provjnees  is  administowd 
bj  an  elective  governor. 
Hwfonr.   Intemal  tronbks  beeane  manifest 

in  Cuba  early  in  the  year,  and  led  to  warniras 
by  the  United  States  that  intervention  mignt 
follow  if  Uie  disorders  assumed  a  revolutionary 
ofaaraeter.  On  May  22  «  serious  revolt  of  the 
negroes  was  reported,  and  on  May  25  the  United 
States  Senate  authorized  the  government  to  in- 
tervene in  ctrtain  contingencies.  Meanwhile  the 
government  was  making  naval  preparations  on 
an  extensive  scale.  By  tbe  latter  part  of  May 
a  fleet  of  eight  battleships,  witir  a  hospital  ship 
and  several  tugs,  was  concentrated  at  Key  West. 
President  Taft  assured  me  president  of  Cuba 
that  tills  was  due  merely  to  tbe  desire  to  act 
promptly  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  protect 
American  life  and  property,  and  that  thne  pre- 
cautions had  nothing  to  do  with  any  purpose  of 
intervention.  It  was  announced  on  June  14  that 
the  government  forces  had  attacked  and  routed 
tlic  chief  body  of  rebels  under  the  command  of 
their  generals,  Estenos  and  Ivonet,  near  Jara 
Huerca.  The  rebels  were  completely  routed  and 
hullered  heavy  loss.  They  lett  all  their  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment troops.  The  American  marines  were  or* 
dered  home  on  July  25.  In  connection  with  a 
demand  for  immediate  settlement  of  American 
claims,  an  assault  was  made  by  a  reporter  on 
the  American  charge  d'alliiiires,  but  u[>on  the 
protest  of  the  United  States  an  apology  was 
tendered.  (Seo  Umited  States,  Foreign  Af' 
fain.)  The  campaign  for  the  first  presidential 
election  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  troops  began  in  April.  The  Conservative 
caniii<iate  was  Ueneral  Juan  Mario  Menoeal, 
and  the  Liberal,  Vice-President  Alfredo  Zayas. 
Tlie  election  was  held  at  tbe  beginning  of 
November  and  passed  off  without  disturbaaoe. 

It  was  giMii  out  in  1912  that  the  questions 
at  issue  between  Cuba  and  the  governments  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  would  be  settled 
bv  friendly  negotiations.  Claims  dating  from 
the  Spanish  r^ime  had  in  the  past  caused 
(^trained  relations  with  those  gywimiBTIltej.  espo* 
ciallv  with  that  of  France. 

CUMBEBLANO  PBESBYTBBIAV 
GHUBCH.  Iha  denominational  body  aosr 
imowB  under  this  title  is  that  portion  of  the 
Inrj^iT  denomination  of  the  same  nanii-  \vl)o.se 
General  Assembly  in  1906  voted  to  combine  with 
tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  United  Stateo. 
The  present  members  of  the  Cumberland  Proa> 
byterlan  Church  refused  to  abide  by  this  do* 
cision  and  organized  into  a  separate  body.  l>ur- 
ing  the  years  from  1900  to  the  present  time  liti- 
gation has  been  carried  on  between  representa- 
tives of  this  body  and  the  Pri4byterian  Church 
in  the  Uiilted  States  in  regard  to  the  possession 
of  tlie  properties  of  the  former  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  litigation  is  being 
conducted  in  a  uamber  of  States.  During  1912 
the  Cumberlands  lost  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
(Nclahoma.  The  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cumberlands  had  lost  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  1911  was  erroneous.  To  the 
close  of  1912  no  ease  had  yet  reached  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court  except  on  tbe 
question  of  jartsdiction,  on  which  question  the 
il( .  ision  was  in  favor  of  tlie  Unionists.  From 
the  best  statistics  available  the  total  number  of 
churches  i»  1457,  aod  tho  totol  BIOBfctnhipk  0^ 
timatcd,  110.000. 
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CUMMINS,  Sekatob.  Se«  ^MEamsswuL  the  Mime  tenor,  with  the  •ddition  of  open 
Campaion.  opfKMition  to  the  Aldrieh  plan  or  the  eitab- 

CUNNINOHAX    OQAli    CT.ATiM  lif^hment  of  a  central  bank."    The  PTo.^r^^sHWe 

jU^aska.  party  also  disapproved  the  Aldricli   plan,  but 

CUPPLES,  SamVel.  An  American  manu-  demauiii'il  currency  reform  and  [)rutection  from 
facturer  and  philanthropist,  died  January  7,  Wall  Street  control.  It  nleo  stated,  "  We  be- 
IflS.  He  irae  bom  in  Barrisburg,  Pa.,  in  18S1  lieve  the   preeent  method  of  Issuing  notes 

and  was  educated  in  the  ftublic  ijohnols.  Hp  he-  ttirouph  private  apcncips  ir  harmful  and  un- 
gin  hi»  bu-*ine89  career  as  a  hoy  in  a  grocerj'  scientific.  Ihe  issue  of  currcnLV  i.-  linancially 
store  in  Pitt-iHir;.'li  in  1843  and  in  1846  hie  a  {.'overnmental  function."  This  last  proposal 
removed  to  Cincinnati.  In  1H51  he  engaged  in  was  condemned  by  some  as  a  reversion  to  the 
the  manufacture  of  wooden  ware  in  St.  Louis,  doctrines  of  the  Greenhuk  party.  It  did  not 
This  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  enterpriaes  figure,  however,  as  an  actual  ;i  'liti  il  is>uo  ot 
in  the  country.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  importance  in  tiie  presidential  campaigii.  iror 
educational  matters  ai  J  is  said  to  have  ili  r*  full  1;  u-~ii  a  see  Bamkb  AND  BANKING, 
more  Uian  any  other  man  lu  build  up  tlie  pub-  CUBIISS.  See  >Iaval  PbooweS9,  Aviatum, 
lie  schools  of  Missouri.  He  promoted  the  St.  CmtXlBS  TUBSUVB.  See  SnCAK  Toil> 
Looia  Manual  Training  School,  on  whieh  moat  bznb. 

of  the  manual  training  scboola  of  the  cotintry  CUTTING,  William  Rayabd.  An  Amtricnn 
are  modeled.  His  gifts  1*1  educatioiinl  ir^titu  lawyer  and  philanthropist)  died  March  1,  I'JVZ. 
tions  amounted  to  millions  uf  dollars.  Unt  ut  He  uag  born  in  New  lorl^^  in  I8d0  and  gradu* 
his  largest  gifts  was  that  of  property  valued  ated  from  Columbia  University  in  1869.  He 
at  |S»WO,000  to  Washington  Univenitjr«  St,  studied  law  and  was  adm^ted  tn  the  har  in 
Leoit.  18T1.    From  that  time  uiitiKhis  death  he  prac- 

CUSACAO.  A  Netherlands  West  Indian  I  iced  Inv  in  New  York  c\ty.  He  took  an 
eolony,  43^  so.  miles,  composed  of  the  islands  of  active  interest  in  social  ql!\^t  tfui.s  and  was 
Cnracao  (212  sq.  m.),  Bonaire  (Buen  Ayre),  prominent  in  reform  politi(-V  Me  was  civil 
Aniba,  St.  Martin,  St  Eustations,  and  Saba,  service  commissioner  in  New  V%iK(^ity  under 
Total  population  December  31,  1910,  64,469  (24,>  Mayor  Low  and  was  also  presid^^^^  the  tene- 
297  males,  30,172  females).  Ksport  of  phos-  nient  house  commission.  He  i-  n^  ieitor  in 
phate:  Curacao,  3571  cubic  meters;  Aruba,  33,-  many  Unaneial  institutions.  Ho  w»^al.-*o  a 
542.  Raw  gold  export  ( Aruba),  59,421  kilos,  trustee  or  director  of  Columbia  Univ^jRv.  New 
ToUl  imports  (1910),  3,162,310  guilders;  ex-  York  BoUnical  Qardens,  and  the  iShum  of 
ports.  1.716,886;  tonnage  entered.  2578;  revtniw  Katurat  History.  . 
e^nniate  1912),  690,000  puiidersj  expenditure,  CYCLING.  Frank  J.  Kramer  oft  East 
J)  107.000-  subvention,  417.000.  Dr.  Th.  1.  A.  Orange  retained  his  title  as  professional  sprint 
1       v.  rn  r  ill  I  'l^  champion,  although  Alfred  Qottillet,  the  winner 

CURBENCY  BEPOKM.  The  agitation  of  the  Western  series  of  races,  tied  the  cham- 
fer a  revision  of  banking  and  currency  laws,  pion  In  total  number  of  points.  Oouil1<^,  how* 
which  had  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  public  ever,  refused  to  meet  Kramer  in  a  aeciding 
dlMti'ision  durinp  all  the  years  following  the  race.  Kramer,  in  the  Eastern  series,  scored 
1007  p.mic,  continvud  in  seMlktlflc  and  financial  five  firsts,  one  second,  and  one  third.  Alfred 
cireles  during  1912,  but  was  pushed  into  the  Grenda  took  second  place  in  ttie  East  with 
hsekgroond  so  far  as  the  general  public  wan  one  first,  three  seconds,  and  one  fourth.  lOonil- 
concerned  by  the  excitenn  i  t  of  tlie  political  let  scored  five  firsts  and  two  seconds,  ropier 
eampaign.  Even  the  American  i^ankers'  A^o*  made  the  n«;xt  best  showing,  with  two  seauiids, 
eiation,  whieh  hnd  unqualifiedly  and  by  unani>  three  thirds,  and  one  fourth.  George  Wiley 
■eoa  vote  approved  the  Aldrich  plan  at  the  captured  the  professional  paced  champiorfahip, 
Hew  Orleans  meeting  in  1911,  did  not  re-  eooring  twenty  firsts,  10%  seconds,  and  2^, 
indorse  it  n.  r  appoint  a  committee  to  further  thirds.  The  amateur  championship  was  wo  i  by 
it  or  any  other  plan  of  currency  revision  at  Donald  McDougall,  who  captured  five  firsts  and 
the  Detroit  eOBVCDtktn  in  SeplMnber,  1912.  one  fourtli.  Mcl^ugall  also  won  the  1-  nile 
The  principal  rennon  for  this  was  the  desire  amateur  sprint  at  the  World's  Champion  hip 


ttf  the  tMnkers  to  avoid  making  any  proposals  meet  held  at  Newaric.    Other  winners  at  this 

for  bankinrr  nn  i  lurrf-ncy  reform  issues  of  tlie  meet  were:  100  kilometers,  motor-paced  )ro- 
(wlitieal  campaign  which  at  that  time  was  at  fessional  race,  George  Wiley;  I-mile  prafes- 
its  height.  It  was  argued  that  wise  legisla-  sional  sprint,  Frank  J.  Kramer. 
tisQ  would  be  more  probable  if  the  subject  did  Amons  the  new  records  established  in  J912 
Bot  beeome  a  matter  of  partisan  polities.  The  were:  ^  mile,  against  time,  unpaced,  SSf  sec* 
bsTikfrs'  association  therefore  eontentod  itself  onds,  by  A.  J.  Clarke;  %  mile,  1  minute  ilV^ 
*itli  merely  declaring  its  willingness  to  co-  seconds,  by  Alfred  Gouillet;  %  mile,  1  jfmnute 
operate  in  dcriaing  A  aaiitfaietory  flBanelnl  24%  seconds,  by  A.  Gouillet;  I  mile,  l/j^nute 
ijstem.  5  seconds,  by  A.  Gouillet;  %  n^le^Aiiateur, 

Though  banking  reform  did  not  figure  as  an  Spaced.  S8  seconds,  by  EL  L.*  t^ngx  % 
in  the  campaign,  tht-  various  party  plat-  mile.  .56-J4  seconds,  by  E.  Youn^';  l.")0  miles, 
f<>ri&»  contained  planks  with  reference  to  it.  amateur  competition.  8  liourA  26  luinutes  27  sec- 
The  Republican  platform  did  not  mention  the  onds,  by  Joseph  G.  Kopsky. 
Aldrich  plan,  but  declared  revision  to  be  neo*  The  annual  six-day  race  was  held  in  Madi- 
esMTT  In  order  to  prevent  money  panies,  to  son  Square  Gardm 'Deoember  9  to  14.  The 
"  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  pro-  winning  team  was  Rutt  and  Fogler.  Moran 
tiueing  constant  employment."  and  to  aid  in  and  Fogler  won  the  Boston  six-day  race. 
m>p  movements;  it  held  that  reform  should  CYPBUti.  An  island  in  the  easternmost 
•Uegaard  the  individual  hanks  against  domi-  baain  of  the  Mediterranean,  nominally  a  part 
■stten  by  aeetiooalt  llmaelal,  or  political  in-  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  ceded  for  adminis- 
tsRsta.  The  Demoeratio  platform  was  of  much  tratlve  pnrposea  to  Great  Britain  in  1878.  It 
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covers  35S4  square  miles  and  its  populatioQ  by 
diHtricts  (1911)  is  as  follows:  Incosia,  81,- 
497  i  FamaguflU,  58,530;  Lamaea,  29,737; 
LtinasROl,  46,U84;  Papho,  38,508;  Kyrenia,  10,- 
752 — total,  274,108.  The  Mohammedans  form 
about  25.9  per  ceut.  of  the  population,  the 
remainder  being  nearly  all  Christians  of  the 
iimtiv«  Cypriote  Cbnrch.  liic<wi«,  th«  capital* 
had,  in  19)1,  16.052  {nhabitanti.  Etementiurj 
schools  of  all  classes,  583  (187  linnmedan, 
396  Christian)  ;  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
about  90,779   (5675  Mohammedan's). 

Agriculture  tiie  chief  industry,  haa  been 
greatly  retarded  by  raaaon  of  the  laek  of  water; 
the  rivers,  nearly  nil  mountain  torrents,  dry  up 
in  summer,  and  the  rainfall  is  deficient.  A 
plan  lor  storing  water  for  irrigation  is  in 
process  of  r«aliaatioa.  The  large  numbers  of 
goHts,  together  with  frequent  forest  fires,  are 
a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  otherwise 
valuable  forests.  Cereal,  carobs,  the  famous 
Pypms  wine,  cheese,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
Hvcstocfc  are  exported.  The  importa  in  1010 
were  Talued,  exeluslira  of  specie,  at  £598,480 
(from  Great  Britain,  £118^03;  from  British 
colonies,  £2116;  from  other  countries,  £468,- 
161;  the  exports  at  £651,068  (to  Great  Britain, 
£138,839;  to  British  oolonies,  £994;  to  other 
countries,  £511,235} .  Shipping  entered  and 
cleared  (1910),  742,485  (British.  105.451). 
Revpnu<»  (1!U0-11),  £2S6,S48;  expenditure, 
£251.520.    (Government  grant    (1911-12),  £50,- 

000  (1910-11.  £40,000).  A  sum  of  £92^  is 
payable  annually  to  Turkey,  but  this  Is  appro- 
priated to  the  interest  on  the  >;uaranteed  loan 

01  1855.  British  high-commissioner  in  1012, 
liajiw  6ir  H.  J.  Goold-Adams. 

On  account  of  riotous  movementa  in  the  town 
of  Litnami  during  May  the  high-eonnuiisioner 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  June  that  an 
armed  force  of  British  troops  would  occupy  it 
'  until  further  notice  and  would  disperse  any 
gathering  held  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
peace.  A  aumber  of  rioters  were  amsted  and 
the  police  imree  was  stren^bened  for  fear  of 
attempts  at  rescue.  Additional  British  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  city  during  the  summer. 
A  deputation  of  Greek  members  of  the  Legiala* 
tive  Council  Tisited  London  in  Joif  to  plead  for 
redf  :  "f  grievances. 

DAKLQ&EN,  Chakles  Bunkeb.  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  died  January  10,  1912.  He  was 
horn  in  1839,  a  aon  of  the  lata  Rear-Admiral 
John  A.  Dahlffren.  He  served  with  his  father 
in  flip  blockade  of  Charleston  and  after  the 
war  was  asjiiatant  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  He  wrote  a  Bimber  of  booKO  dealing 
with  naval  warfare. 

DABV,  Faux  Bo*inT8  Jmsoa,  A  German 
historian,  nnvelist,  and  poet,  died  January  3. 
1912.  He  was  born  in  Hamburg  in  is;jt  nnd 
studied  in  the  unlviTi^ities  of  Munich  and  Ber- 
lin. He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  history  and 
law.  He  became  prirat  dorcnt  in  Munich  in 
1857  and  professor  of  law  in  that  univcr.'^itT 
in  1864.  He  afterwards  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion at  W'tlrzburg,  K(tnigstK>rg.  and  Brcslau. 
He  fliied  the  chair  of  history  and  law  at  the 
lattar  institution  from  1888  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  }\\^  works  on  historical  subjects  are 
important,  but  h«>  is  best  known  as  novelist 
and  poet  Df  r  Knmpf  um  Hoin  in  four  voluni<-s 
passed  through  more  than  thirty  editions. 
Among  his  other  works  his  epic  poem,  Bind 
G9ttert  and  MoUkt  als  Meher  are  wall 


known.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  dramas. 
Ilia  novels  are  of  the  historical  type  and  cover 
periods  from  prahistorie  times  to  the  Crusades. 

DAROVST.  A  Ftench  West  African  colony. 
CipiUil,  Porto  Novo,  with  40,000  inhabitants; 
other  towns  are:  Abomey  (10,732),  Uuidah  or 
Whydah  (13,000),  Grand  Popo  (2115).  and 
Cotonou  (1904).  A  railway  (748  kUometars). 
which,  when  completed,  will  connect  Ootonoa 
with  thi?  Niger  at  a  pnint  r.i  ;<r  Karimana,  is 
finished  as  far  as  Sav^  (itil  kms.).  Construc- 
tion was  under  way  in  1912.  The  line  has 
tbrea  maia  ssetioBai  Cotonou  to  Faouigiiany 
194  kma.;  Paoufgnaii  to  Parakon,  246;  Para* 
kon  to  the  Niger,  250.  A  branch  from  Cotonou 
(58  kms.)  runi>  to  Ouidah  (Whydah)  and  Svg- 
borou6.  The  chief  pro<lucts  and  exports  are 
pahn  kernels  (export  1909,  8,353,252  francs), 
palm  oil  (6,452,109),  com  (712,713).  live  ant* 
mills  (151,378),  copra  (99,420).  cotton  (130,- 
07HK  Ch.  Noufflard  was  iieutiinant-govcrnor 
in  lul^'.    See  Fhknch  West  Akric.v. 

DAI&TINQ.  {The  farm  value  of  the  daiir 
produeta  of  the  United  Statee  in  1912  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $830,000,000.  A  aema 
drought  prevailed,  in  the  early  summer 
throughout  the  East,  but  copious  rains  later 
improved  pastures  so  that  the  output  of  butter 
in  creameries  was  larger  than  for  several  yeara 
previinis.  The  price  of  butter  increased  about 
11  per  cent,  over  1911,  and  the  price  of  milk 
5  per  cent.  The  importa  of  butter  and  buttar 
substitutes  into  the  Uaitad  States  during  the 
fiscal  rear  ended  June  SO,  1912,  smounled  to 
1  nLV'  nns  pounds,  valued  at  $237,154.  The  ex- 
ptirts  amounted  to  6,092,235  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,408,432.  The  cheoHe  importa  totaled  46,542,- 
007  pounds,  valued  at  $8,807,249.  The  cheese 
exporta  amounted  to  6,337,559  pounds,  valued 
at  $898,035. 

As  in  1011,  the  cost  of  milk  production 
averaged  so  high  as  to  drive  many  men  out 
of  the  dairy  business.  Ibe  Mew  York  and 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations  report  that  it 
cost  about  4  rents  per  quart  to  niukr-  milk. 
The  Minnesota  K.vperimeut  Station  found  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  in  Minnesota  was  so 
high  that  the  income  received  from  milk  and 
butter  was  not  suffldent  to  cover  the  coat  of 
production  on  most  farms.  In  a  fi  vn  roar  test 
at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  St.itiuii  it  was 
concluded  that  even  from  a  good  herd  milk 
could  not  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  4  oenta 
per  quart.  The  Ohio  Bxperlment  Station  found 
that  it  co.st  fii'i  cents  per  quart  to  produce 
milk  in  Oiiio.  and  the  cost  of  delivering  was 
3i^>  cents  per  quart,  making  a  total  cost  of 
milk  in  Ohio  at  9%  oentSy  which  allowed  for 
no  profit  to  the  produeer.  A  Boaton  firm  esti^ 
mated  that  the  cost  of  delivering  a  quart  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  was  4.4  cents,  to  which 
muHt  be  added  0.37  cent  for  shrinkage.  The 
average  price  to  the  producer  for  milk  delivered 
In  Boaton  was  3.9  cents  per  quart,  making  a 
net  cost  per  quart  when  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer of  8.67  cents.  The  New  York  State  Food 
(  onimiHKion  found  that  the  cash  margin  ba* 
tween  cost  price  and  retail  selling  price  vnm 
as  follows?  Fresh  milk,  71A  per  cent.:  crewn* 
ery  butter,  16.9  per  cent.;  whole  milk  cheese^ 
28.13  per  cent.,  and  condensed  milk.  22.7  p^r 
cent.  During  the  year  tlie  previous  high  vi^4^ 
of  milk  of  the  GuemBey,  Brown  Swiss,'  Ajr> 
shire,  and  Holstain  breeds  bava  beoi  exeeaded. 
The  largest  yield  was  that  of  Creamdle  Valc^ 
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a  Holstein  cow,  which  prodneBd  29,825  poonda 

of  milk  in  one  year. 

An  «ct  of  CoiigriKs  Augxist  10,  1912,  pro- 
Tided  tbat  the  aanitary  regulations  for  aUugh- 
tering  knd  eaoning  meat  be  extended  to  cover 
r?DOTated*  butter  factories.  Outbreaks  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  septic  sore  throat,  and  other  milk- 
borne  dis<'a8e8  have  stimulated  the  health  au- 
thorities to  continue  their  efforts  in  the  sani- 
tarv  regulation  of  the  milk  supply. 

Dr.  Delepine  ha»  made  a  Btatietieal  study 
of  the  tuberculous  milk  recently  in  the  city  of 
.M.inche:^ter,  Kn^hind,  and  tinds  that  the  quan- 
tity of  such  milk  has  been  reduced  to  nearly 
ooe-tbird  of  that  of  fourteen  years  ago.  Infan- 
tile mortality,  though  still  high,  has  consid- 
erably decreased  in  that  time,  which  in  part 
is  attributed  to  the  redttolioB  in  tlM  amoiuit 
of  tuberculous  milk. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  are 
found  in  butter  and  cheese,  it  has  been  advo- 
cate.] that  a  certified  butter  made  from  pas- 
teurized cream  sliould  be  put  on  the  market, 
aad  that  it  would  probably  pay  as  soon  as  the 
^Uie  eoiiid  be  taught  the  value  of  using  a 
Military  product.  There  is  a  steadily  expand- 
ing demand  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  the 
Lifjhest  pra(i<-  <if  unsaited  butter  the  lur^r^t 
distributing  markets.  As  defects  in  cream  are 
aiore  noticeable  in  inA  than  in  salted  butter, 
none  but  the  best  cream  and  methods  of  but- 
ter making  can  be  employed  in  the  production 
if  the  unsaited  pr.  iluct.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  for  tlie  pasteurization  of  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  cream  which  is  made  into  butter. 
Experiments  with  olone  in  the  preserration  of 
■iw  have  not  prored  satisfactory;  many  bac- 
teria were  destroyed,  but  not  enough  to  be 
efficient  for  preservation.  Several  new  patents 
have  been  granted  by  the  French  government  for 
the  steriliatkm  of  milk  fay  ultrarviolet  rays. 
Is  one  ease  the  milk  is  quickly  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  60*  C.,  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  ultra-violet  rays  by  exposure  to  radi- 
ations of  a  quartz  vapor  mercury  lamp,  work- 

3 at  3  amperes  and  220  volts.  A  new  prod* 
known  as  "Syntho"  and  resembling  cresm 
it  found  on  the  ("hicago  market,  and  is  made 
by  emulsifying  melted  beef  tallow  in  milk.  A 
nelkod  «(*  making  a  synthetic  milk  has  also 
bcea  reported  from  Germany.  A  decision  of 
importsnee  to  the  dairy  Interests  was  made  Iqr 
thf  .\pp<dlate  Division  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  which  declared  that  the  sale  of 
oleo  is  ilie'Ml  when  the  color  of  the  substitute 
lescndiles  butter.  This  is  a  rerersal  of  tbs 
deeision  of  tiie  lower  courts. 

The  dairy  industry  is  expanding  in  Canada, 
but  not  enough  butter  is  produced  to  supply 
the  home  demand.  During  the  year  over  2,000*- 
OOO  pounds  of  butter  wsru  imported  to  Canada 
from  New  Zealand.  There  was  a  deeline  in  «• 
ports  of  cheese  and  cream  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  An  excessive  hot  and  dry  sum- 
Der  in  the  United  Kingdom  caus<>d  a  greater 
ledwtion  in  tlie  number  of  eowa  kept,  so  that 
tbe  amount  of  milk  and  miBt  products  pro- 
-  '  'A  I  ^  very  much  reduced.  The  local  gov- 
^raioeut  board  of  England  and  Wales  has  is- 
SBSd  tti  order  allowiaf  the  use  of  boric  acid, 
bono,  or  hydrogen  peroxid  as  a  preservative 
ef  enaoi  eontalninff  more  than  86  per  cent,  fat, 
bat  no  preservative  can  be  added  t<  mnrlcet 
nitk  or  tbin  cream,  nor  can  any  thickening 
mbslanee  be  added  to  crsnm.   The  pradnstioii 


of  condensed  and  powdered  milk  !h  nasuming 
great  importance  in  New  Zealand,  which  now 
sends  about  200,000  pounds  each  year  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  besides  other  shipments  to 
Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islsnds.  The  New 
Zealand  method  of  evaporating  milk  to  the 
powdered  form  has  been  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia, where  a  great  d«*el«pm«nt  of  this  indus* 
try  is  expected. 

The  following  treatises  on  dairying  havu 
been  published  during  the  year:  Report  of  the 
CotnmUtion  on  Milk  Standards  Appointed  by 
the  }i€w  York  Milk  Committee  ( I'ub.  Health 
and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv,  U.  S.,  Pub.  Health  Kpts., 
27  (I'JIJ),  So.  It),  pp.  073-691;  reprinted  as 
Reprint  No.  78)  j  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Production  and 
Inspection  of  Milk  (Hawaii  Sta.  [Spec.  Bul.j, 
1912,  July  31);  T.  P.  Cooper,  The  Cost  of  Pro- 
ducing Minnesota  Dairy  Product*, 
(MinnesoU  Sta.  Bui,  124;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bar.  SUtis.  Bui.  8d) ;  B.  Marquart,  Lehrhuch 
des  Mitchvieh-Kontrollwescna  (Berlin),  G.  A. 
Witt,  Die  heittechnischen  ]'iuri<  htunrjcn  d«r 
Kaserei  (Bern);  A.  Monvoisin,  Le  Lait,  aon 
Analyse,  son  I  tilisation  iPuns);  J.  P.  Sbel> 
don,  DaifffiHg:  A  Book  for  All  Who  Are  En- 
gaged M  th9  Production  and  Management  of 
Milk  (London);  C.  Porcher,  7..  I,uf(  dess^ch^ 
(Lyon);  W.  O.  Savage,  Milk  and  the  Public 
Health  (London);  M.  J.  Rosenau,  The  Milk 
Question  (Boston);  M.  A.  O'Callaghan,  Dairy- 
ing in  Amtratasia;  W.  Sadler,  Bacteria  o» 
Friends  and  Fora  of  t)ie  Dairy  Farmer  { Lon- 
don) ;  K.  Storen,  Dairying  (Christiania)  ;  J. 
Micbels,  Market  Davrj/img  mtd  MUk  ProdueU 
(Wauwatosa,  Wia.).  • 

DAItB,  TBOlfAS  Hekbt.  Former  congress- 
man fr  rn  Pennsvlvania,  died  Au  ^l^t  21,  1012. 
He  was  bom  in  Daleville,  Pa.,  in  1S46  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  scho  Is  uf  that  town 
and  at  Wyoming  Seminary.  He  enlisted  in  the 
volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
From  187(^  tn  looi  he  w  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  produce  and  coal  business  in  Scran- 
ton.  He  afterwards  beeam*  prcsktsnt  of  the 
Anthracite  Trust  Company,  and  several  other 
corporations.  fHo  was  elected  prothonotary  of 
T  i-knwanna  County  in  1882,  1885,  and  1888, 
aiiJ   vas  elected  to  the  59th  Congress  in  1905. 

CALEN,  (  h  STAF,    See  Nohkl  PRiza 

SALBXMPLE-HAY,  Sib  Joun  Cuasles. 
An  English  admiral,  died  January  28,  1912. 
He  wiiH  born  in  Kilinbur-li  in  1S21.  After  a 
year  spent  at  Kugby  he  ent^rod  the  navy  in 
1834,  and  after  an  eighteen  months'  cruise  on 
the  African  station  he  went  for  three  months 
to  the  Pftctfle.  Re  next  served  in  the  Benhow 
in  the  Me<titerraneun.  As  lieutenant  lie  ^icrved 
in  China,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  as  liag- 
lieut^^nant  to  Sir  Thomas  Gtodinne,  who,  in 
1846,  ;^romoted  him  to  the  command  of  the 
TTofverffie.  His  next  service  was  again  in 
China,  where  in  1849  he  did  excellent  service 
against  pirates.  In  that  year  he  defeated  Sha- 
ping-tzai,  a  noted  pirate  who  had  assembled  a 
fleet  of  sixty-four  iai:ge  junks  in  the  Tongking 
River.  These  junks  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
'As  A  r''>ijlt  of  thi.s  service  Hny  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  18,»0.  In  1854  he 
commanded  the  Victory  at  Portamouth,  and  in 
the  two  years  foilowfa^  served  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  on  the  Nortt  America  and  West  Indies 
station.  In  IROl  be  succeeded  to  fli'  baron- 
etcy, and  in  the  following  year  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  a  Liberal  Oonservative.  He 
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retained  his  seat  for  three  jemre,  but  wis  de- 
feated  in  1866.  In  1866  lie  was  made  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  the  same  yoar  hp  again  returned 
to  parliameuL  He  held  tiiiH  ^'nl  until  April, 
I88U,  when  he  was  defeated.  In  July  of  the 
■ame  jrear  lie  occupied  a  eeat  which  had  become 
vaeant.  M  a  reault  of  the  eoMialled  Childera 
retirement  scheme,  which  came  into  force  in 
1870,  Admiral  Hay  was  ohliuL-d  to  retire  from 
active  stTvice  at  the  iige  of  49.  In  1873  he 
became  a  vioe*admiral  on  the  retired  list  and 
in  1878  was  made  full  admiral.  For  sixteen 
yonrs  after  his  retirement  he  continued  to  ait 
in  the  llmihe  of  Common.^,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  questions  relating  to  tiie  navy. 
In  i885  he  did  not  reehction,  and  from 

that  year  until  the  time  of  his  death  lived  in 
retirement.  He  received  the  degree  of  honor- 
ary D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford,  and  honorary  LL. 
D.  from  Glasgow  universitieH.  He  wag  a  Fel- 
low of  the  itoyal  Society  and  vice-president  of 
the  InHtitute  of  Naval  Architects.  He  wrote 
The  Flag  List  and  Its  Prosp*Tt»  (1870); 
Athanti  and  the  Gold  Coast  (1873)  ;  Our  ?faml 
Deficiencies  (1883);  Piracy  in  the  China  Sea 
(1888),  «od  a  volume  of  reminiMceoeea  entitled 
hine»  from  My  Log-Book*  <1866). 

DAMASCTTS.    See  .\Kcn.E(»i.or.r. 

DAMS.  The  failures  of  dams  with  great 
loss  of  life  and  damage  throughout  the  United 
States  directed  attention  in  1!M2  to  the  neces- 
sity for  State  regulation  of  their  construction 
an<l  maintenance.  There  were  on  the  statute 
books  laws  to  provide  for  the  supervision  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  in  the  following  twenty- 
.leven  *  States :  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  K«n<<as,  Maine,  Mas- 
haelmsetts,  Michigan.  Montan  i  Nebraska,  Ne- 
va<la,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
DIviahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  The 
statutes  in  these  various  States  represented 
widely  diflfering  methods  and  extent  of  super- 
vision and  control.  Fifteen  provide  for  State 
supervision  and  twelve  place  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  local  officers.  In  Colorado  the  pre- 
liminary ap|>roval  of  plans  and  sjiecifications 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  must  be  made  by  a 
State  engineer  and  the  construetion  supervised, 
a  permit  for  use  not  being  granted  until  a 
certificate  for  operation  it  obtained.  In  New 
York  iluring  tlie  year  an  active  inspection  of 
various  dam  sites  was  made,  and  in  other 
States  elTorts  towards  the  proper  inspection 
and  regulation  of  dams  and  reservoirs  were 
under  way.  It  was  found  that  poor  engineer- 
ing and  faulty  const riution  were  respMinsihle 
for  a  number  of  the  failures,  and  civil  engineers 
vrere  paying  increased  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  construction,  especially  tlie  foundations 
of  dams  and  endeavoring  to  eliminate  the  false 
economy  by  w  liich  many  builders  were  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  cost. 

Abbowiock  Dav.  Plans  for  what  was  to  be 

the  highest  manonry  dam  in  the  world  were 
prepared  for  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  in  connection  with  the  .Arrowrock  res- 
ervoir for  the  Boise  project.  This  dam  was  to 
be  located  in  the  canyon  of  the  Boise  River 
ab<iut  twenty  miles  ahove  the  City  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  was  to  rii^  to  a  height  of  350 
feet,  with  a  concrete  masonry  spillway.  It  was 
to  be  10.50  feet  in  length  on  the  top  and  its 
foundations  would  go  down  some  eighty  or 


ninety  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  at  theii 
lowest  points.  The  dam  was  to  be  of  the  grav- 
ity type,  curved  in  plan,  built  of  concrete  by 
the  otEcials  of  the  United  States  Reclaniutiuu 
Service.  There  was  provided  in  tiie  plans  as  a 
spillway  a  concrete  weir  about  400  feet  in 
length  discharging  into  a  channel  pvMing 
around  the  north  end  of  the  dam  and  into  a 
creek  below.  During  the  construction  the  diver- 
sion works  were  to  consist  of  two  crib  cofTer- 
dams  across  the  Boise  ftiver,  with  a  channel 
about  490  feet  in  length  and  a  eross-seetional 
area  of  about  670  square  fe  *. 

BiTTK  Daic  Another  gravity  type  of  dam 
was  designed  for  the  Rio  Grande  oroject.  New 
Mexico-Texas,  at  Elephant  Rutte,  Sew  Mexico. 
The  top  of  this  dam,  which  was  to  extend 
about  1200  feet  in  length  and  carry  a  ruad- 
wajr,  waa  to  be  200  feet  above  tlie  original 
river  bed.  The  dam,  with  a  dike  about  1% 
miles  northwest,  was  to  form  a  reservoir  with 
a  capacity  of  2,UOO,000  acre-feet.  Xiie  dum 
was  to  be  of  concrete  in  which  were  to  be  im- 
bedded rough  stones  of  various  siies  up  to  about 
four  eubie  yards  each,  and  the  fooadationa  wvra 
to  be  made  in  rock  excavations.  Tlii-  v.  ork 
also  was  to  be  done  by  government  forc^^  oi  the 
Reclamation  Service  and  the  detailed  specifi- 
cations provided  for  a  structure  of  massive  de- 
sign and  eonstmetioa. 

FAii.rRE  OF  Ohio  Riveb  DAxr  No.  26.  The 
corps  of  cngiijcers  of  the  United  States  array 
during  the  year  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
improvement  of  the  entire  Ohio  River  by  the 
construetion  of  lodes  and  movable  dams  with 
a  view  to  securing  a  navigable  depth  of  nine 
feet.  Dam  No.  26,  across  the  Ohio  Kiver  beU>w 
Gallipolis,  was  completed  during  the  year  and 
on  August  8,  1912,  one  day  after  the  water 
W88  lei  in  behind  it,  it  was  destroyed  and  a 
loss  estimated  at  $60,000  was  caused.  This 
ditm  consisted  of  a  lock,  two  bear-trap  dams, 
and  a  600-foot  section  of  movable  Clianoine 
wickets  which  were  built  on  a  concrete  base 
resting  on  the  shale  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
t«ha1e  foundation  proved  defective  and  the  con- 
crete bases  were  shoved  off  and  the  wickets 
carried  down  stream. 

AsauAH  Dam.  This  great  structure  to  oc^ 
trot  the  waters  of  the  Nile  waa  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  and  formally  opened  on  December 
23  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
Khedive,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  After 
the  dam  had  been  built  it  was  found  desirable 
to  increase  its  height  and  strengthen  the  struc- 
ture and  this  In-^t  work  had  been  in  progress 
since  1009.  Sir  Benjamin  Haker.  the  original 
engineer,  decided  that  the  oripinal  structure^ 
which  was  finished  in  1803,  could  be  raised  to 
increase  the  amount  of  water  stored  at  Assuan 
and  accordingly  plans  were  prepared  which  pro- 
vided for  increasing  the  height  of  the  masonry 
orest  by  16.4  feet  and  the  water  level  by  2S 
feet,  as  well  as  thickening  the  dam  by  16  feet. 
The  storajje  capacity  thus  obtaine<l  was  in- 
creased from  3,"),:5O0  million  cubic  fe<'t  to  81.19G 
million  cubic  feet  and  the  estimated  co«t  of 
the  structure  was  £1,500.000.  The  eontraet  was 
placed  in  1007.  The  new  masonry  was  built 
in  front  of  the  old,  leaving  an  interval  into 
which  cement  ^rroutinrr  could  be  run  «hen  the 
temperature  of  both  masses  had  become  the 
same.  The  new  dam  has  a  fhiekness  at  the 
top  of  f?0  feet,  compared  with  •2'?  feet  for 
the  older  structure  and  carried  a  drivewav  of 
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2f)  feet  6  inches  in  width,  as  against  a  former 
width  of  18  feet  4  inches.  Heavy  locks  and 
eomtrol  wvfkl  mn  installed,  and  the  additions 
from  an  eqgiiwemg  ataiMlpoint  were  in  keep- 
with  the  tnonmnental  ennracter  of  the  orif;- 
rnal  work.  Raising  the  level  of  water  ru^rr r  t 
quite  a  lew  archeologicai  remains,  and  tlii-se 
ven  all  carefully  studied  apd  excavated,  in- 
Mriptioiie  being  eopied  and  records  and  meas> 
nrenents  made. 

Ki.iNuE.NBEKG  Dam.  a  massive  masonry  dam 
in  which  architectural  features  were  intro* 
doted,  was  under  eottstraetion  during  the  year 
at  KIins»fnlK>rt,'.  in  Saxony.  This  diim  was 
l.Wio  feet  in  len^rtii,  131.2  feet  high  and  li;i..> 
feet  thick  at  the  base.  It  spans  tlie  valley  of 
the  Wild  Weisseritz  and  was  to  impound  the 
water  for  a  distance  of  2\k  miles  baek.  The 
stone  i!-if!  in  f!ie  construction  is  gneiss,  ob- 
tained Itoui  u  nearby  (|uarry,  and  150,1)54  cubic 
yards  were  required  in  the  construction.  The 
architectuxml  lesturee  were  designed  by  Prof. 
Ham  Peehip,  of  Breslau,  and  involved  support- 
mz  the  fow'T  Mtiisnnry  by  buttresses,  a  central 
tower  with  a  lurreted  elFect,  and  a  suggestion 
of  arches  along  the  extent  of  the  dam. 

See  also  A<)un>(;CTS  for  description  of  Ken- 
•too  Dam* 

DANBUBT  HATTBBS*  OASB.  See  Bor- 

corr. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES.  Three  West 
lodian  islands  (St.  Croix,  84  square  miles,  15,- 
467  inhabitants;  St  Thomas,  33  and  10,678; 
St.  John.  21  and  941),  which  compose  a  col- 
ony of  I>enmark.  Negroes  form  the  majority 
of  the  p<:tpulation,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane is  the  chief  industry.  Governor  in  1912, 
L  C.  Helwez-Larsen :  government  seat,  Char- 
lotte Amalif    I  "^t.  Thomas). 

OABTMOUia  COLLEGE.  The  toUl  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  the  vartoua  depart^ 
mints  of  the  college  in  the  autumn  of  \9\'2  was 
air. lit  1300.  ll>e  faculty  nunihered  137.  The 
noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year  included  the  appointments  of  £.  G.  Bill, 
assistant  professor  of  uratbenatics,  E.  R. 
Greene,  assistant  professor  of  French,  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall.  PhillipH  profesnor  of 
Biblical  history  and  literature.  There  were  no 
noteworthy  benefactions  during  the  year.  The 

EDduetive  funds  of  tbe  college  amottnted  to 
.7ir>,«04  and  the  income  to  $178.2Sl.  The 
Tolume^  in  the  library  numbered  about  12J,00U. 
Prt    !■  1  t    1  rnest  Fox  Nichols,  LL.  D. 

DASWIN,  Sib  Geoiob  Howabd.  An  Eng- 
lisb  seientist,  second  son  of  Charles  Darwin, 

died  Decemher  7,  ltll2.  lie  was  horn  in  Down, 
Kent,  in  1845  and  was  educated  privately  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  lie  studied 
law  end  became  a  barrister  in  1874,  but  re- 
turned  to  Cambrldjue  and  devoted  binnAelf  to 
thf  *tady  of  mathcn  itiral  science,  especially  the 
mechanics  of  tidea  and  the  form  of  the  earth, 
la  this  lield  be  became  known  8S  an  authority. 
He  read  and  published  auaMmw  scientific 
papers.  Among  these  were  several  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  Tic  also  wrote 
on  Harmonic  Analyais  of  Tide  Obaerrntionii, 
BfeeU  «f  TUal  Friction  on  the  Earth,  and  on 
the  Buon  and  periodic  orbits.  Me  also  made 
studies  in  evolution  and  these  studies  he  said 
at  one  time  led  him  to  doulit  whether  blolo- 
fists  had  bt'vn  correct  in  looking  lor  continuous 
transformation  of  species.  He  thought  that 
jadgiag  by  analogy  tbc7  should  rather  expect 


to  find  siiglit  continuoiH  rli;iri;n>3  in  species 
occurring  during  a  long  period,  followed  by  a 
somewbat  sudden  transformation  into  a  new 
species  or  bgr  rapid  extinction.  In  1906  be  at- 
tended tbe  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  tbe 
1  irth  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  United 
States.  In  1899  Iim  was  made  president  of  the 
Hoyal  Astronomical  Socieiv  and  six  years 
later  wsa  president  of  tbe  Witiab  Association. 

DAVBinPOBT,  Hoiin  Calvin.  An  Ameri> 
can  cartoonist,  died  May  2,  1912.  lie  wa.s  born 
iu  Silvertuu,  Ore.,  in  18U7,  and  was  reared  on 
a  farm  in  that  State.  He  had  no  school  edu- 
cation nor  did  he  ever  study  art.  His  early 
da^-8  included  enipk)yment  as  a  5o^*7»  * 
railroad  fireman  and  as  a  clown  in  a  circus. 
He  had  a  remarkable  taste  for  caricature  from 
his  boyhood  and  he  developed  this  by  constant 
practice  and  close  obaervation.  For  a  time  be 
woriced  on  tbe  Portland  Oregtmian  and  then 
went  to  San  Francisco,  where  in  1892  he  se- 
cured employment  on  the  Kxaniitur  in  that 
city.  Three  jeais  later  he  was  brought  by  W. 
R.  Hearst^  the  owner  of  the  paper,  to  New 
York,  and  began  to  drew  tlie  cartoons  for  tbe 
.V(  ic  York  Journal,  which  made  him  famous. 
His  drawings  during  the  campaign  for  the  first 
election  of  I'resident  McKinley  created  wide  at- 
tention, especially  his  caricatures  of  Mark 
Banna  and  hia  conception  of  the  trusts.  He 
traveled  widely  and  made  pictures  of  many 
famous  men,  including  William  E.  Gladstone. 
During  the  successive  political  campaigns  ho 
drew  pictures  which  attracted  wide  attention. 
He  bad  great  Interest  in  full-blooded  Arabian 
bones  and  imported  a  considerable  number  to 
the  United  States.  He  delivered  lectures  on 
the  general  subject  of  humane  treatment  of 
dumb  animals,  ile  was  the  author  of  Daven- 
port's Cartoons;  The  Bell  of  Silverton,  and 
Other  Short  8torit$  of  Oregon,  and  The  Dollar 
or  the  Mant 

DAWSON,  Thomas  Cleland.  An  American 
diplomat,  died  May  1,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Hudson,  Wis.,  in  1865,  and  graduated  from 
Usnover  College  in  1883.  He  studied  law  at 
Harvard  ITniverslty  and  at  Cincinnati  Law 
Schiwil.  For  st>vcral  years  he  was  engaged  in 
juurnali»m  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
practiced  law  from  1886  to  1889  in  Des  Moines, 
In.  In  1890  be  again  entered  journalism  as 
legislative  correspondent  of  the  towa  Daily 
licgister.  Ho  later  became  city  (rlit"r  of  that 
paper.  From  1891  to  1897  he  practiced  law  at 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and  from  1891  to  1S!I4  was 
attorney-general  of  the  State.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion to  Rra7.il,  and  five  time.?  acted  nn  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  legation.  He  waa  consul-gen- 
eral of  the  I  nited  States  to  Santo  Domingo 
from  1904  to  1907,  and  was  minister  to  Colom- 
bia from  1907  to  1900,  and  to  Chile  from  1900 
to  1910.  In  iniO  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Latin-.\merican  AfTairs  in  the 
United  Stat<'s  State  Department.  Mr.  Dawson 
won  a  remarkable  reputation  as  a  pacifier  in 
disputes  between  Latin-American  countries.  He 
did  especially  efTicient  work  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  in  Panama  following  the  separation  of  that 
republic  from  (nlonibia.  He  did  important 
work  also  in  Nicaragua  and  'Honduras.  In 
1911  he  was  peace  commissioner  to  Honduras, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  represented  the  United 
States  at  Uio  centennial  celebration  of  Veneiue- 
hm  indepcndenee.  Mr.  Dawson  wa?*  offered  tbC 
post  of  ambassador  to  Brazil,  but  declined. 
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DEATS  BATE.  See  Vitai.  STATlsnoSli 

DEBT.   Bee  artielei  on  eoontriea. 

DEEP  SEA  EZF£CnULXIOV.  Se»  Gaihi- 

GU:  iKSIITUTiOM. 

HBLAWABB.  PoPDi.ATnnr.  Aooording  to 

the  CensuH  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1012, 
out  of  u  total  population  of  202,322  in  1010, 
the  foreign-born  wliites  numbered  17,420,  com- 
pared With  13,729  in  1900.  The  largest  pro- 
portion of  these,  3984,  came  from  Ireland;  from 
Russia,  3428:  from  Italy,  2893;  from  Germany, 
2572,  and  from  England,  1555.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  were  represented  by  smaller 
numbers.  In  1910  the  negroes  ia  the  State 
numbered  31,181  and  tho  mulattoei,  8706.  In 
1^(10  the  negroes  numbered  28,386  and  tbs  mulat- 
toes,  3549. 

AoncnLTUBB.  The  acreage,  vthn,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  ornps  ia  1811>1912  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Acreage 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

,  .  7912 

196,0M 

6.630,000 

93,381.000 

1911 

195,000 

6.630,000 

4.044.000 

Wbeat  . 

...1»12 

111,000 

1,942.000 

1.864.000 

1»11 

IIS.OOO 

1.887.000 

1.698.000 

4.000 

122.000 

65.000 

1911 

4.000 

120.000 

56.000 

1.000 

14,000 

11,000 

1911 

1,000 

15.000 

14,000 

Potatoes 

..1912 

11.000 

1,100,000 

770.000 

1911 

11.000 

660.000 

634.000 

72,000 

a  96.000 

1.440.000 

1911 

72.000 

a  63.000 

1.418.000 

a  Tons. 

Manv FACTUBES.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
cluded stntintics  for  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  State.  These  are  for  the  calendar 
year  1909  and  the  general  results  will  be  found 

in  the  tabic  below.  The  largest  number  of  men 
employed  in  any  single  industry  are  those  en- 

Eged  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  These  num- 
r  3046.  The  manufacture  of  foundry  and 
aiaeliine  sihop  produola  gave  employment  to 
2210  wage  earners;  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  in- 
dustry to  1525;  canning  and  preserving  to 
1369;  shipbuilding  to  1239,  and  lumber  and  tim- 
ber production  to  1174.  These  are  the  only 
industries  giving  employment  to  more  than  1000 
men,  with  the  exception  of  tliose  employed  by 
the  railroads  in  the  car  siiops  and  elsewhere, 
who  numbered  2210.  Of  all  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State,  6.8  per  cent,  were  offlcials.  6.7  per  cent, 
clerks,  and  88.0  per  cent,  wage  earners.  Of 
the  clerks  employed,  81.8  per  cent,  were  male 
and  18.2  were  fcinah',  anil  of  the  wage  eariu  rri, 

82.4  per  cent,  were  male  and  17.6  per  cent, 
were  female.  Of  the  total  number  employed 

97.5  per  cent,  were  si.vteen  years  old  and  over, 
and  2.5  per  cent,  were  under  sixteen.  The 
largest  number  of  women  and  cliildieii  aio 
employed  in  the  canning  and  preserving  in- 
dustry. For  the  great  majority  of  the  wage 
earners  employed  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  State  the  prevailing  hours  of  ialwr 
ran-^'f  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  per  week, 
or  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day,  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  being  employed  in  e.stablish- 
ments  working,'  le-is  than  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
only  4.5  per  tent.  I)cing  employed  in  establish- 
ments working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the 
rcsuHt  of  the  eensiu  for  the  eatendar  years 
1909  and  1904: 


Nmnbw  of  amount 

1909  1904 

Number  of  eatabUahments..  728  631 
Persons  engaged  la  maao- 

factures                                  28.984  20,56* 

Proprietors  and  firm  mem- 
bers                                      712  641 

Salaried   employees                   3^084  Mfi 

Wage  earners  (averaga 

number)..                             21.IM  18.47S 

Primary  horsepowsr                 (2.779  49,49« 

Capital   860,906,000  |50,926,00« 

Expenses                                  46.968.000  37.362,000 

Services                                12.618,000  9.787,000 

.Sulaiies                                 2.322.000  1.629.000 

Wages                                10,296,000  8,1 68.00* 

Materials                               30.938.000  24,884.000 

Miscellaneous                       3,402,000  2,691.004 

Vatoe  ot  producu  61,240.000  41.1C0.M* 

Value  added  by  manutec- 

tnra  (value  of  produeta  * 

toss  cost  of  matsrlalB)...  31.9t2,0iO  UJtnjm 

FnrAHCB.  The  lepwt  of  the  State  treasurer 

for  the  fiscal  year  1912  shows:  Cash  balance  at 
iK'ginning  of  year,  $49,986.01;  cash  receipts  for 
year  (including  balance),  $803,558.49;  cash  ex* 
penditures  ior  year,  $801,210.86;  cash  balaeos 
at  elose  of  year,  $92JM7.$4. 

Tlic  total  bonded  debt  is  $826,78$,  and  tts 
total  as.^cts  are  $2,004,583.49. 

The  cliief  sources  of  revenue  are  railroads— 
State  tax,  $112,000;  corporations— oi^aits* 
tion  tax,  9106,mSi>lt  eorpcvatiottB— annnsl 
franchise  tax,  $62,551.25. 

The  chief  expenditures  are  for  educational 
purposes,  $254,078.  H»;  charities  and  eleemo.nvn- 
ary  institutions,  $94,981.49:  public  health,  $3V 
814.88;  executive  department  of  govennwBl^ 
$54,658.21  (salary  and  expenses  of  State  oflS- 
cers,  etc.)  dt  partim  nt  of  justice,  $42,611.67 
(salaries  of  jMrr,'r'9,  attorney^gesoral,  and  fl* 
penses  of  department,  etc.). 

Pouncs  Aim  GovnmcciiT.  There  was  no 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1912.  as  the  ses- 
sions are  biennial  atid  the  labt  was  held  in 
1911. 

Conventions  am>  Elections.  There  was  an 
election  for  governor  and  other  State  oflleen^ 

and  rejiresentatives  to  Congress  on  November  6. 
The  Republican  State  convention  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
was  held  on  April  16.  The  convention  indorsed 
President  Taft,  but  sent  the  six  delegates  to 
Chicago  unpledged  and  free  to  act  on  personal 
judgment.  A  vigorous  debate  occurred  in  the 
convention  over  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
negro  representation  on  the  State  committee, 
the  negroes  demanding  that  the  committee  be 
increased  from  12  to  16  members,  four  to  be 
ne-jiroos.  The  proposal  was  defeated.  The  del- 
e;j:ates  elected  to  the  Deinorratic  State  conven- 
tion were  pledged  to  Governor  Wilson.  The 
first  Progressive  convention  held  in  the  State 
convened  on  July  31.  Six  delegates  were 
elected  to  the  Progressive  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. Thi'  jdalform  denounced  the  action  of 
the  managers  and  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
convention  and  said:  "  We  emphatically  con- 
denui  those  delegates  from  Delaware  who  as- 
sisted in  the  perpetration  of  thi.s  fraud  on  pop- 
ular government."  The  platform  also  con- 
demned the  Senators  from  Delaware  for  their 
suppmrt  of  Senator  Lorimer.  The  Republican 
State  convention  for  the  nomination  of  State 
ofTicers  and  representatives  to  Congress  met  at 
l)n\(  r  on  -\ugust  20.  Charles  R.  Miller  of  Wil- 
mington was  nominated  for  governor  and 
George  H.  Hall  of  Milford  for  representative 
to  Congress.  On  September  10  the  Demoeratie 
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nominees  to  the  couvuntion  nominated  Thoma*  " 

W.  Monaghan  for  governor  and  on  tbe  follow-  igjands: 

ing   day    the    ProgreMive    party   nominated     Seeiund    2,895    1,0X6,110  l.<M,m 

(korm  B.  Ilvnson.   A  division  occurred  in  the     ?or.'**'^'»!L.   I*!        ^'-^^l  42.885 

Progressive  party  as  the  result  of  the  aaaump-  J^??".*!:'*.'***'. . !  1 1 1  i.JH  Hlf^l 

tion  of  leadership  bv  representatives  of  tlie  for-  Jutland: 

mer  r«gime  of  Senator  Addicks.    J.  Frank  i^H*.*""?  '  ?          ISl  ii!  •1*2.264 

Alk.                    A#           ImH.i-b     T»i!«   ivoa   >A  Southwest  Jutland...  4.144        338,224        3m, 620 

ASkB  w««  one  of  the  leaders.   This  was  ao     jjoptb  Jutland  2.920      a34.oo5  3»i.57S 

displeasing  to  tno  followers  of  Mr.  RouHevelt  .  ■   

in  Wilmincton.  where  a  larpc  majority  of  the  Total  Denmark  proper.l6.04«     S.B88.«1»  S.767.07C 

Progressive   party   exi.t.-d    in   Delaware,   that  ^^"^  ^"^^  '^-^ 

thej  bolted  from  the  Progressive  State  conven-     Total   16,68$    1,606,267  X.776,076 

tioB  hcM  OB  September  11,  and  formed  another  ________  • 

partv  under  the  title  of  the  National  Progres-  _,,         i      •                  .      .  ,  . 

sive'partv.    Instead  of   indorsing  George   H.  .J^ 

Hall,  the  "Republican  nominee  for  Congress,  the  (U57.766  and  1.331,164 
National  Progressivea  nominated  John  O.  J"  ^f^^'.-T^l  P«P"'ation  in  inH  num- 
TowweDd,  Jn7of  Selbyvflle.  They  accepted  the  '^'••^.'i  1.64,,.3.,n  aa  coinpar.d  with  1.5(k,  o8o, 
three  Rooeevelt  electors  nominated  by  the  orig-  increase  ?/.  81  *05:  the  urban  l.m,2Q  m 
inal  Progressive  convention.  This  made  four  compared  with  1,023.334,  a  gam  of  86,392. 
candidates  for  Congressman  in  Delaware,  in-  Copenhagen  /.^^Obenhavn)  covering  28  square 
eluding  the  regular  Republican  nomu.ee,  the  ''^^^  j  H}^) /8f'>«l  J"jl»>t«n*«-'  ^^f^' 
Demo^tie  nominee,  the  regular  Progressive  ^"^sbe^g  n-, 237;  Aarhus  61...,^^ 
nominee,  and  the  National  Progressive  norni-  f^'  to^^'S.  33M9 ;  Horsena,  23  843 ;  Kan- 
nee.  The  vote  on  November  5  resulted  in  the  J^^;  of  J^'^^l  oY^^j'*'^  }''^^}'' 
election  of  Mr.  Miller,  Republican  candidate  ff- '  .oaay^'  "''l^"!^,^r^' 
for  governor.    Hia  vote  was  22,745,  while  for  J.^.','^^;  Svendborg.  12.tM}7;  Nykbbing,  11,010; 

Ifr.  IfoMghan.  the  Democratic  candidate,  were  ^  ^"•''^'^  .  •  ^  ,  •  • 
cart  21,466.  and  for  Hynaon,  Progreaaive,  3019  iH"«?LCTiox.  Agriculture  and  dairying  are 
totes.  The  vote  for  Pfeaident  was  as  foUowa:  princip.1  industries  About  80  per  cent,  of 
Wilson.  22,631;  Taft,  15.997  :  Roosevelt.  8888;  ^he  toUl  area  w  productive ;  less  than  one-half 
and  Deba,  656.  The  candidate  of  the  Prohibi-  productive  area  i»  under  crop,  the  ra- 
tion party  for  governor.  John  Heyd,  leoeived  "Jf*"?"  ^'"^  'orest,  pasture,  and  meadow. 
122  vlTes  and  Itearick,  Socialist,  S55  votes.  The  table  below  gives  area  (m  hectares)  and 
Othkb  E>t:xt8.  On  February  13  President  Vr.^"^""  T^^'^  °'  the  mam  cropa  m 
Taft  withdrew  the  nomination  of  Cornelius  P.  ^           "^^^  P*' 

Swain  to  be  United  States  marshal  for  the  dis-  

triet  of  Delaware.   This  action  was  due  to  an  .                ,  ,  , 

investigation  of  alleged  political  corruption  in  IMI      I9i2       i9n        i'i2  tlL 

Delaware.    The  withdrawal  was  the  result  of  Wheat  ..  40,518    40,512  1.216,I57   1.018,777  30.6 

a  r.,u...t   by  Senator  Du  Pont  to  Attorney-  Zt^eyV/JIIff,  Sll^^                 tSlHl  ll\ 

General  Wickersham,    Mr.  bwain  s  nomination  oats   ....402.939   402.939   7.302.941   7.647,828   18  1 

confirmed  bribe  Senate,  but  the  action  Beets*  ..    24,900     80,300   7.804.799   8.0SiJ79  293.4 


was  reconsidered  on  receipt  of  the  complaint  ^•'oS«r*li«rt«*  ** 
from  VVillard  Saulsbury  of  the  national  Demo*       o«—r  iww. 

cratic  committee  for  Delaware.    Mr.  Saulsbury  " 

alleged  that  Swain  was  unfit  for  public  office  1012  natnuui  aowtogt  W«n  retarded  by 

becauae  he  had  been  implicated  in  buying  votes  ^  late  harvest  and  wet  westber. 

in  SusHex  County.  The  specific  charge  waa  that  Livestock  estimate.  July,  1910;  .'>3.-,,01S 
Swain  had  taken  $3000  from  the  office  of  T.  horses,  2,253,982  cattle,  726,829  sheep,  40,257 
Coleman  Du  Pont  of  Wil  niiiiirton  to  Hrid^eville,  yy^tH^  I,467|B28  swine. 

where  it  was  used  for  corrupt  purposes  in  the  Beet-sugar  production  (1910),  100,510  tons 
election  of  1904.  As  a  result  of  these  charges,  (g  niills) ;  there  were  28  dlstflleries  ( 15,010,000 
which  implicated  Senator  Du  Pont»  latter  uters  100°),  and  22  mnr-nriiip,  etc..  factories 
asked  for  an  investigation  by  a  eanmltteo  of  (34,320  tons  output).  Fisheries  products  were 
the  Senate.    No  action  had  been  tun  OB  thi*  valued  at  £769,126. 

at  the  end  of  the  year.  Commerce,  etc.    The  seneral  and  apecial 

VBCBGATBS,    Coirnsm  fOB.    See  Pubr-  trade  by  great  elaaaei  in  1910  ia  sbowii  beknr 

gcvTiAi  (  AMPUGX.  (in  tboitaanda  of  kroner): 

DELTA.    See   2s  aval   Pboobess,   A  via  (ion. 

SnCOOBATIO    HAnOHAL    GOWBH-   ' 

HON.    Sec  Pbeside.ntial  Campaign.  Oei"'^Sp-c  r>n''''''sp,.r 

DSXOCBATIC  PABTY.    See  PHESIDENTIAL  Provlsiona   XO4.40O    173.857    466.uk3  4:i4.5.'t7 

n^ttwAttim     ITMtm    Atatm     *imI  ^ielM   on  products  2&9.373    243.678     63.192  45.194 

UAMPAIOll,    UMITD    VtAW,   MM  arucica   on  Manures,  etc  65.176     62.963      6.912  4,462 

8Utes.  Fuel   Um»    lObtfl     »,«87  a 

DENATX7BEO  ALCOHOL.    Sco  Alcohol,  other*   *««»  W,1Ql    t$,0»  •><>» 

mprM ARX.    A     constitutional     J^uroinan  8*4,407  677.1M  648,074  48S,ST« 

■onarehjr  aituated  north  oi  Oermaqy.    Copen-  - 

bagen  is  tbo  capital.  *  Ineludea  gooda  tor  personal  and  household  use. 

.Area  axd  PoPrL.\Ti()N.    The  nrca  iind  popu- 
lation by  insular  and  mainland  divisions,  ac-  Principal  exports   (apecial  trade),  values  in 
cording  to  the  census  taken  February  1,  1911,  thousands  of  kroner:     Provisions,  eggs,  etc., 
oonpared  with  the  flgarea  for  popnlation  in  368,026;   animals,  51,797;  beverages,  13,078; 
1900,  are  shown  in  fha  following  table:  oereata,  etc,   10,789;  motels  and  hardwaro. 
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5230;  colonial  goods,  1747;  wood  and  woodea- 

wares,  787;  textile  mfrs.,  552. 

Principal  countries  of  ori^riri  and  destination, 
general  traiie,  values  iii  thuu.-andrt  of  kroner: 


Imports  Exports 

1909        1910  1909  1910 

Germany   256,039  241,656  133.051  124.511 

United   Kingih^rn.  .1  13.502  117,232  329.567  341,418 

Sweden                       .'.S.1'74      56.3i)4  39,542  23,139 

United    States  b6,ld6  Gl,692  31.126  4,844 

Ruaila   i(3.24S  29.838  7.»»2 

mnee   16.161     1S.S4S  1.026  2,736 

Nattaerlands  2t.0N    14M»  S,QM  }.M1 

Belgium   10.417     «j5o  1.M1  i.l€0 

Total  general  (1011):  705^00,000  kroner 
imporfa  and  826.761,000  kroner  exports;  total 
special,  923jn4fi00  inporto  and  63Oj647,000  «<• 

ports. 

Vessels  entered  In  the  1011  trade,  35,873,  of 
4,015,804  tons  (coasting,  98,112,  of  1,876,009); 
desred,  36,238,  of  1,513,632  (98,001,  of  1.831,- 
221).  Merchant  marine  (Jailttiuy  I,  1912), 
35(i2  vessels,  of  513,081  tons. 

Railways  in  operation  at  end  of  1010,  S120 
miles  (1212  miles  state-owned). 

Arvt.  The  contingent  of  recruits  required 
for  till'  Dnnish  army  in  1912  was  the  same  as 
in  tlie  previous  jrear,  namely,  8000  infantry, 
600  cavalry,  1600  artillery,  and  300  engineers. 
From  the  varioas  fseruits  a  force  is  maintained 
with  the  colors  of  over  11,000  men,  the  estab- 
lishment  consistinp  nf  ahout  830  oflicers  and 
13,000  men  on  a  peace  footing.  The  organiza- 
tion eont^ists  of  52  battalions  of  infantry  (31 
line  and  21  reserve),  12  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
24  field  batteries,  18  eosst  batteries  (12  fine 
and  6  reserve),  and  12  cotnpan ics  of  enj,'ineHrs. 
These  formations  are  maintuined  on  a  skeleton 
basis,  but  they  were  arranged  so  that  Den- 
marlc  can  mobilize  83.000  men,  of  whom  58,500 
would  be  infantry,  04MO  cavalry,  0800  field  ar> 
tillerv,  and  8600  fortress  artillery,  forming  an 
effective  force  of  about  70,000.  '  In  1912  the 
permanent  stafT  consisted  of  12  generals,  92 
superior  officer*,  630  junior  oflkers*  and  1663 
non-eommissloned  offleers.  Milltnij  isrviat  was 
ol>li.i;atory  on  all  able-lwdied  mett  who  Iwd  at* 
tained  tiie  age  of  22. 

Navv.  The  fleet,  maintained  for  purposes  of 
coast  defense,  ia  composed  of  three  monitors 
carrying,  each,  two  9.4-Inch  and  four  8-Inch 
guii^,  uiil  cue  carryinfj  one  9.4  and  three  4.7: 
three  torpedo  gunboats;  14  lirst-class  torpedo 
boats  8  sobmannso;  besides  an  old  battleship^ 
a  «niiser,  and  some  small  craft. 

FlNAifCS.  The  budget  for  the  financial  year 
191213  iniat.'d  the  revenue  at  97.838.034 
kroner  (taxes  and  duties.  83,.")S»),400)  and  the 
expenditure  at  101,745,054  (war.  19,766.6.55; 
worship  and  instruction,  14,873,788;  interior, 
13.059,811;  marine,  11,159.013;  debt,  9,366,866; 
justi.e.  707.000;  finance.  7,035.918).  The 
debt  stood  i  March  31,  1912)  at  351,978,008 
(external,  270.467,250;  internal,  81,510,758). 

GovEKVME^tT.  The  king  is  the  executive, 
assisted  by  a  ministry  of  eight  members,  ap- 
pointeti  by  him  and  res|H)nsible  to  the  parlia- 
ment or  rigsdag.  This  bo»1y  is  made  up  of  an 
upper  house  of  54  and  a  lower  of  114  memberH. 
Reigning  sovereign  (1912),  Christian  Charles 
Frederick  Albert  Alexander  William,  bom  Sep* 
tember  26.  1870:  marrie<l.  April  26.  1898.  to 
Alexandrine.  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  (born  De- 
cember 24,  1879)  i  was  proclaimed  king  (Chrla* 


tion  X.)  May  15,  1912,  ypon  the  death  (May 
14)  of  his  fsther.  King  Frederick  Vfll.  Heir- 
apparent,  Prince  Christian  Frederick  Francis 
Michael  (born  March  11,  1899).  The  ministry 
(constituted  July  5,  1910)  was  in  1912  c«n- 
posed  as  follows:  K.  fiemtaen,  premier  and 
minister  for  defense;  C.  W.  (Ck>unt)  von  Able- 
ftldt-I-aurvig,  foreign  affairs;  A.  Nielsen,  agri- 
culture; J.  Appel,  worship  and  instruction; 
T.  i^rsen,  public  works;  J.  Jensen-Siinderup, 
interior;  N.  T.  Neergaard,  finance;  O.  U.  V.  fi. 
Muus,  commerce,  etc.;  F.  T.  von  Btllow,  justice. 

IIisToHY.  A  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  government  occurred  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  foreign  minister,  Count  Ahlefeldt, 
asserted  that  the  policy  of  Denmark  in  foreign 
affairs  consisted  in  absolute  neutrality  towards 
foreign  powers  and  no  s|)ecial  intimacy  with 
any  one.  A  vote  on  this  spot>ch  resulted  in  an 
expression  of  agreement  with  these  principles 
by  all  the  parties  in  the  parliament.  The  King 
of  Denmark  died  suddenlv  on  the  street  St 
Hamburg  on  the  night  oi  May  14.  He  was 
waikinff  alone,  and  his  identity  was  not  dis- 
oovared  until  after  the  body  had  been  taken  to 
the  mortuary.  (See  Freoebick  Vlli.)  Ue  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Christian,  who  wss 
born  September  26,  1870.  On  the  opening 
of  the  parliament  on  October  7  the  speech 
from  the  throne  announced  that  a  bill 
would  be  submitted  for  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  with  a  view  to  making  both 
houses  iimre  truly  representative.  Hilln  were 
also  proiuiseii  for  the  amelioration  of  social 
conditions,  including  a  measure  for  tiM  relief 
of  indigent  widows  and  widowers.  The  prime 
minister  introduced  the  constitutional  reform 
bill  on  October  23.  This  provided  for  woman 
sulFrage  and  for  their  election  to  the  Folke- 
thing.  The  age  limit  was  reduced  from  30 
to  ^  yoara*  Xhe  term  of  parliament  was  in- 
creased from  tliree  to  four  years.  It  was  also 
I»rovided  that  of  the  86  members  of  the  Lands- 
thing,  54  should  be  chosen  by  the  ctmimunal 
bodies  and  these  in  turn  should  choos«  the 
remaining  12.  Tlie  admiasiim  of  members  by 
privilege  or  by  the  nomination  of  the  king 
was  abolished. 

DENT,  Clinton  Tuom.\s.  An  English  sur- 
geon, died  September,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
1850  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Collsgo,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  one  of  the  most  eminant 
surgeons  in  England  and  was  vice-president  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  senior  surgeon  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  and  chief  anrgeott  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  police  forcob  Ha  was,  in  a^ition, 
well  known  as  a  traveler  and  mountain  climber. 
Among  his  published  works  are:  ErpJorationt 
in  the  Caucasus;  Above  the  Unow  Line,  and 
many  writings  0&  Alpine  and  medical  subjects 
in  magasines. 

DBRTAL -SCHOOXJI.  See  UimnmrnES  A!n» 

COLI.EGKS. 

DE  PAUW  XJNIVEBSITY.  An  inetitu- 
tion  of  higher  learning  at  tJreencastle,  Ind., 
founded  in  1837.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
autumn  of  1912  was  1115.  The  fiiculty  nttra- 
bere<l  53.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  university  during  the  year  was 
the  resignation  of  President  Francis  J.  McCon- 
nell,  LL.  D.,  as  president  of  the  university  and 
the  election  of  Ttev.  George  Richmond  Grose, 
D.  D..  as  his  successor.  Dr.  McConnell  wa.* 
elected  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  university  received  a  bequest,  of 
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(250,000  from  Simeon  Smith,  of  Blooiatield, 
Ind.  The  productive  fund*  of  the  university 
it  tte  end  of  tliu  year  1'J1M2  amounted  to 
|H^17,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  f8^« 
972.  Tfaa  lilvary  oootAlned  SOjOOO  ndumea. 
DEBAXLHBNTi.    See    Eailwat  Aoat 

DCNTS. 

DESCULUZAS,  Marie.  A  French  actress, 
died  in  April,  She  VM  bom  in  i^ans  in 

IBM.  Her  Arst  appearanee  on  the  stage  was 
made  in  Hheims,  but  site  »ton  returned  to  Paris 
and  her  experience  was,  fur  the  most  part,  iden- 
tified  with  that  citv,  except  for  a  time  spent 
ia  Boasia,  where  she  waa  very  popular.  She 
Tktted  America  and  waa  aueoeeaful  in  the  oper^ 
ettas  of  OfTeiib:i(  h  and  Leeocq.  She  also  played 
in  Brussek,  where  she  created  the  part  ol  Mile. 
Lange  in  La  fille  de  Madame  Anyot.  Among 
other  piaya  in  which  ahe  appeared  with  great 
muxm  in  Parte  were  8apha,  L*Alibi  Ccntlmh 
tin,  and  ifusotte.  In  her  later  yearn  flhe  waa 
a  member  of  the  Gymnase. 

OESiaNy    Natioral   ACAOsaiT   or.  43e« 

PAiyjngc. 

SBBPBADSLIiE,  CoKSTAirr  Disnft.  An 

JUneriean  architect,  died  September  i,  1912  He 
vas  born  in  Burgoyne,  France,  in  18t>2,  aud 

fraduated  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1882. 
or  several  year*  following  he  atadied  arcbi- 
teetare  at  that  aehool.  Re  won  several  impor- 
tant prizes  in  architectural  composition  and  in 
IdyO  waa  appointed  architect  diplomd  of  the 
French  government.  From  1889  to  18'.I3  he 
was  inspector  of  State  buildings  and  national 
pabees  in  France.  In  the  latter  year  be  was 
appoiritt'd  Rotoh  professor  of  architectural  de- 
sign at  the  MasMacliusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
f'?}  and  at  tiw  ;triie  time  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Codman  and  Despradelle.  He  re- 
ceived one  of  the  fir6.t  five  awards  in  tlie  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  compeCition  for  the  University  of 
California  in  1809  and  was  given  the  flrst  gold 
medal  at  the  Salon  in  Paris  for  the  design  of  a 
BKttiunent,  "  The  Beacon  of  Progress,"  to  glorify 
the  American  nation.  Two  of  these  drawings 
«ert  purchased  by  the  French  fovernment  for 
the  Lazembourg.  In  1909  be  was  appointed 
WBSOltlag  architect  of  the  >Tn.Houm  of  Fine 
ilrts,  in  Boston.  In  1010  he  became  corre- 
eponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
Aadknie  dea  Beaux  Arts.  He  waa  a  member 
of  many  American  and  foreign  architectural 

])£ST&OY£&S.  See  ^iaval  FBooBt&s, 
Ormt  BrUoin,  Unittd  Btafet,  Gwmttujf,  General 

lVMra8S> 

VETMIUM,  JtKlt  Baptistb  Edooabd.  A 

Fr.n.?]  painter,  died  Decembrr  24.  1012.  He 
Nirn  in  Paris  in  1HJ8.  He  studied  paint- 
iri.'  under  Meissonier  and  his  earlier  work.s  re- 
fleeted  the  influence  ol  that  master.  He  se> 
eaied  a  medal  in  1860  with  a  painting  called 
"Repose  During  Drill  in  Camp  St.  Mniir."  He 
took  p«rt  in  the  Franco-Prusaian  War  and  dur- 
ing its  progress  made  sketches  of  scenes  inci- 
dent to  camp  and  campaign  life.  In  1877  lie 
eadiibited  the  famous  picture  "Salute  to  the 
^oanded."  Another  well-known  canvas  is 
*  .Movfmeut  of  Troops."  "  The  Passing  Regi- 
ment," painted  in  1875,  is  familiar  through  re- 
pradactioBS.  This  w  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Chillery  in  Washlnffton.  Tn  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  in  New  York  nr.'  t'lree  of 
ii*  vorlis,  including  "  The  I>efen>^  of  Cam- 
^s^ny."  Ibis  irw  orarideicd  hgr  the  artist  hte 


best  work.  The  Vanderbilt  collectioa  in  ^iew 
York  has  also  three  of  his  paintings.  He  waa 
a  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  Honor* 

DETROIT.    See  Micuioan. 

DEWITT,  Davi»  MI1.L11B.  An  American  nub- 
ItQ  offieialf  formerly  member  of  Oongresa  uwn 
Kew  York,  died  June  24,  1912.  He  was  born 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1837,  and  gradiiated 
from  Rutgers  College  in  1858.  Id  the  .H:uno 
year  he  waa  adniitted  to  the  bar.  From  IW2 
to  1868  he  was  district-attoroev  of  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.  In  1873  he  waa  elected  to  the 
43d  Congress,  servinp  one  term.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Yort<  Assembly  in  1883,  and  in 
1885-6  served  as  surrogate  of  Ulster  county. 
He  waa  the  author  of  The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Ancirew  /oJkiMon  <1903),  and  7Ae 
Asaaaatnaftort  of  Ahrohom  U»UOl»  9»d  lit  Efh 
piation  (11»09). 

DIAMONDS.  See  Mk-tkoroiogT]  GbHS; 
and  iNTEBNATIONAL  METBIC  CAJIAT. 

DIAMONDS,  AsimciAi.   i$ee  OaEMOmtt 

1. M)T  'STF;r  AL. 

DIAZ,  Felix.    See  Mexico,  Histoni. 
dickens;  Alfbed  Te.nmi.so.n.   iho  oldest 
surviving  son  of  Charles  Diekeos,  died  January 

2,  1912.  Be  was  bom  in  London  In  1845  and 

attended  schnnl  at  Boulogne  and  afterwards  in 
England.  \\  hen  lie  was  20  ^'^dra  of  age  he 
ueiit  to  Australia  on  tho  advice  of  his  father 
and  remained  there  for  the  greater  period  of 
his  life,  in  1909  be  delivered  a  lecture  in  Ana- 
tralia  on  reminisceneert  of  h'ln  futlier  and  later 
repeated  this  lecture  iu  England,  and  in 
came  to  the  United  States  tor  the  j)urpose  of 
giving  lectures  in  various  cities.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  shorten  hte  tour  and  be  died 
Buddenlv  in  \rw  Ynrk  Citv. 

DICK  PATEUl.  CASE.    See  I'BCSTS. 

DICTOOBAPH,  Tliis  instrument  during 
1912  figured  in  many  criminal  trials,  notably 
that  of  the  McNamara  brothers  (q.  v.),  and 
was  responsible  for  convictions  in  a  number  of 
catiea.  The  instrument  consists  of  tiie  adoption 
of  an  ordinary  telephone  circuit  with  a  sensi- 
tive granular  earhim  transmitter  with  a  dia- 
phragm somewhat  graatw  than  usually  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  increase  the  repro*lui.tion  of 
the  sound  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 
Such  a  transmitter,  small  and  inconspicuous, 
would  be  placed  in  the  room  where  suspected 
persons  would  hold  conferences  or  conversations 

and  wires  were  led  to  a  recordin;^  station, 
where  a  stenographer  recorded  the  spoken  words 
for  use  of  the  authorities.  In  large  auditoriuma 
a  number  of  transmitters  wwe  used  to  repro- 
duce the  sounds  at  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  hall, 
aud  a  similar  device  with  a  loud  speaking  tele- 
phono  receiver  was  installed  in  the  waiting 
r(X)ms  of  variou-4  railway  stations;  likewise,  in 
business  offices  the  dictograph  was  being  used 
in  connection  with  a  phonograph,  where  dicta- 
tion conid  be  recorded  on  a  cylimler  for  .sub- 
hcquent  transcription  by  a  typist.  ilie  use 
of  the  dictograph  has  not  involved  many  new 
principles,  but  there  have  been  worked  out  prac- 
tienllr  a  number  of  ideas  that  have  led  to  the 
pcrfi  Mi)Ti  (  f  previous  devices. 

DIERX,  LtoN.  A  French  poet,  died  June, 
1912.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  R^'union  in 
1838.  He  studied  at  the  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  if^land  a.s  en;:ineer.  Hw 
afterwards  devoted  him-sflf  to  the  study  and 
writing  of  poetry.   H«  was  given  a  small  offlee 
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in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  which  en- 
abled liiin  to  live.  He  joined  a  group  of  poets 
known  as  Parnassianit,  wliick  included  Copp6e, 
Sull^'Prndhomine,  and  others.  In  1S98  be  was 
elected  Friticc  dcs  poets  bj*  the  poets  of  the 
new  generation.  His  published  works  include: 
t'oime*  et  po^aiea  (1864);  Les  Levrcs  closes 
(1807);  Poi*i9»  complete*  (U72),  and  the 
dramai,  La  rencontre  (1875)  and  Amanta 
(1879). 

DIESEL  ENGINE.  See  Internal  Com- 
bustion Motors;  Fuel  Oil. 

PTFTETIC8.   See  Food  and  KunmoK. 
BIPHTHBBIA.   The    perBiatence    of  the 

bacilhis  of  diphtheria  in  the  throats  and  noses 
of  patients  symptom  at  ically  recovered  from  an 
mttaek,  as  well  as  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
well  periooa  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
diphtheria  patients,  Is  a  aeriou-  drawback  in 
the  eradication  of  this  disease.  Such  bncilH 
are  as  virulent  as  those  found  in  the  height 
of  an  attack  and  constitute  a  constant  -  .  irco 
of  disaemination  and  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  for  the  lanltarfan.  Antitoxin  enres 
the  disease  clinically,  but  baa  little  Of  no  effect 
on  tbe  diphtheria  carrier. 

H^lett  ttUd  Kankivell  studied  the  ^  1  j<  t 
from  vmrj  angle  and  concluded  that  of  the 
current  methods  of  dealinir  with  earriera  com- 
plete isolation  lian  !»e<n  most  successful.  Local 
and  internal  treatment  were  unsatisfactory. 
With  A  view  of  reaching  the  <ifeper  tonsillar 
crypts  not  touched  by  local  treatment,  iodin 
was  given  ttntil  iodiam  raulted,  but  without 
success'.  As  it  had  been  found  that  ^vith  the 
disappearance  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  an  in- 
ereaae  in  the  non-virulent  organisms  in  the 
throat  occurred,  inoculation  of  the  throat  with 
■ttch  organisms  was  attempted  in  two  cases, 
without  result.  The  best  rrsults  were  obtained 
finally  from  the  preparation  of  a  vaccine  from 
the  Bacillus  diphtheria;  cultures  of  the  bac- 
teria were  grown  on  serum  or  blood-agar;  the 
growth  was  eolleeled,  washed  repeatedly  in 
normal  salt  sohition  and  ccntrifuged;  the  bac- 
teria were  tlien  ground  in  inten-w  cold  and 
passed  through  a  Berkcfeld  filter.  The  result- 
ing filtrate  waa  diluted  with  sterile  salt  solu- 
tion. Of  Ave  diphtheria  patients  injected  with 
this  vaccine  while  a  membrane  was  still  in  the 
throat,  four  showed  Jio  bacilli  after  two  weeks 
and  one  showed  none  after  a  month.  In  thir- 
teen chronic  carriers  injections  of  the  vaccine 
were'  followed  by  dissppea  ranee  of  the  bac* 
teria  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  six 
patients  the  bacteria  failed  to  disappear  alto- 

Sither.  During  the  course  of  tlie  investigation 
ewlett  and  Is'ankivell  found  that  scarlet  fever 
]»tients  who  at  the  same  time  harbor  the  dipb' 
theria  bacillus  arc  likely  to  become  carriers, 
while  those  with  dijditlicrin  subsequently  be- 
coming jiifiH-ted  witli  scarlet  fever  do  not 
become  carriers.  Another  investigator,  Pe« 
truschky,  used  injections  of  bacteria  Icilled 
with  chlnrnfnrm  and  washed.  He  was  success- 
ful with  siveu  clirLiiic  diphtheria  curriers  and 
was  able  to  establish  active  immunity  by  the 
injection  of  0.1  c.  c  of  a  suspension  of  dead 
bacteria,  followed  four  or  live  days  later  by 
the  same  quantity  of  a  8U8pen«iion  ten  times 
stronger.  lie  emphasi/^es  that  such  injections 
may  be  given  for  protective  purimses,  including 
the  immunization  of  chronic  carriers  and  school 
cfaildren  carrying  diphtheria  bacilli  in  their 
throat*. 


DIRECT     ELECTION     Oh  S£2^AX0iLS. 

DIILECI    PSIMABIES.     See  Euccmu. 
Refobm. 

DIBIOXBLB  BALLOOm.  See  Anuuo- 

TICS. 

DISEAMBB,  InDDmzaL.  bee  Lanon  lam- 

LATION. 

DISEASES,    OcctTPATioNAL.   Bee  Occun^ 

TIO.VAI,  DlSKASKS. 

DISTILLED  SPIBIIS.    See  LiQCoas. 

DIST&IBUTION  OF  ADKIAAXTY  BUSI- 
JHESA  See  Naval  Pioorebs,  (rreat  Britckh 
Oenerol  Progreaa. 

DISTBIBJTXOV  Our  FABM  FBODUOn. 

See  AOBICULTUBB. 

DI8TBXCT  OV  CXOiUMBZA.  tiee  17lini» 

Statks. 

DIVERS,  Edward.  An  Knglish  chpmist  and 
educator,  died  April  8,  191 '2.  He  was  born  in 
Ixjndon  in  1837  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry  and  at  Queen'a  Coll^e^ 
Galway,  Ireland,  lii  1870  he  was  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Middlesex  Hospi- 
tal Medical  School.  He  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  iu  tl»e  Imperial  College  of  En- 
gineering in  Japan  in  1873  and  in  1882  viu 
chosen  principal  of  this  institution.  In  19U2 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Chemical  Society 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  president  of  the 
Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association. 
He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  in  llKNi.  He  pubUahed  many  memoirB 
on  chemical  suUecta. 

DIVORCE.    Ever  since  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  uf  Labor  covering 
divorces  in  the  United  SUtcs  from  1887  to  1906 
and  fummartainc  the  atatistics  for 
the  diseossion  of  the  divorce  problem  has  been 
extensive.    Tliat  report  showed  that  nearly  one 
mitiion  divorces  have  been  granted  in  twenty 
years;  during  the  same  period  the  annual  num- 
ber increased  )<;o  per  cent.,  while  populstioo 
increased  only  50  per  cent.    In  1900  about  8 
per  cent,  of  all  marriages  were  terminated  hy 
divorce,  warranting  the  estimate  that  by  1^12 
at  least  10  per  cent,  were  thus  terminated. 
The  increasing  rate  is  not  confined  to  the 
United   States,   but    is   found    in  England, 
Germany,    France,    other    European  countries. 
Australia,    and    Japan.     Contrary    to  popular 
notion,  hast}'  marriage  is  not  a  chief  cauH-. 
for  marriagea  broken  by  divorj»:a  have  more 
frequently  than  not  lasted  seven  years.  More- 
over, desire  to  marry  another  is  nnt   f>fteTi  a 
cause.    Divorce  colonies,  such  as  thai  at  Hcnt>, 
Nev.,  receive  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
all   those  seeking   divorces.     While  divorces 
aronainff  the  greatest  publicity  are  thoa«  of  the 
well-to-uo,  the  vast  majority  of  divorces  SIS 
among  the  middle  and   laboring  classes.  Al- 
though the  ostensible  grounds  for  05  por  o  nt 
of  all  divorces  are  cruelty,  drunkenDeas,  infi- 
delity, desertion,  failure  to  support,  and  im- 
prisonment for  crime,  it  is  not  now  ppnerally 
believed   by  studenla  of  the  problem  that  the 
increasing  rate  is  an  index  of  growing  itnmor 
ality.   Tlie  foregoing  six  causes  are  only  the 
legal  grounda  and  do  not  indieate  tbe  true 
sociological     conditions     accounting     for  t!e 
phenomenon.    Professor    K.    A.    Ross    in  his 
Chaiuiitit]  Amrrica,  published  early  in  the  year, 
points  out  that  divorce  is  a  symptom  of  aocial 
conditions.  It  is  caused  primarily  in  his  opin- 
ion by  ehangea  in  tbe  eeonomie  statvs  of 
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women,  especially  the  roaioval  of  many  house- 
boki  economic  activities  of  former  days  into 
tiie  factory.  Women  aro  IcM  valuable  partners 
ia  the  borne;  and  tbey  are  now  more  able  to 
support  tliemflelves  independently.  Professor 
Ro«e  concludes  uIm  that  intellectual  chaii^H-ri, 
specially  the  liberation  of  modern  tbouebt,  the 
growth  of  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  Individr 
«al  liberty,  bave  been  potent  factors  in  increaa- 
iBg  divorce.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  not 
in  repressing  aiiiJ  pruliihition,  but  in  education 
of  youth  for  ruarriage  and  the  cultivation  of 
rational  standards  of  individual  nspouibility 
toT  ratial  and  social  welfare. 

England.  Tlio  most  itnportart  event  of  the 
Ttar  on  tlie  suhjett  of  di\orce  was  the  report 
of  the  Ktnral  Commission  on  Divorce  and  Mat- 
liBonial  Cauaea.  Thia  oouuniaaion  consisted  of 
twf!T?>  distinguished  persons,  including  two 
nomen,  and  sjwnt  three  years  in  its  investiga- 
tions-. The  development  of  the  law  of  divorce 
in  England  lias  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
other  msteni  aationa.  Previoua  to  1857  for 
more  than  250  years  the  only  manner  of  divorce 
w«8  by  act  of  J'arliament.  In  that  vear  a  law 
c»tabli8bed  a  civil  court  sitting  at  I..ondon  for 
tlie  hearing  of  divorce  cases  for  England  and 
Vales.  As  previously,  however,  the  expenaaa 
we  still  prohibitive  for  all  but  fairly  well-to- 
do  persons.  -As  to  tiie  legal  basis  for  divorce 
the  law  recognized  only  the  so-called  scriptural 
gruunii,  adultery.  Moreover  the  sex  line  waa 
druwn,  a  double  atandard  of  morality  being 
mtiotained.  It  was  no  doubt  the  excessive  ex- 
penses of  divorce  proceedings  that  explains  the 
Wy  low  divorce  rate  which  has  exihted  in  Kng- 
laiuL  Counting  both  separations  and  divorces 
the  Mai  bus  been  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all 
Carriages,  a  rate  found  only  in  Austria,  Can- 
ad*,  Italy,  and  Scotland.  It  is  contended  that 
a  low  divorce  rate  is  no  guarantee  of  high 
•exual  morality}  it  ia  believed  that  easier 
divorce  will  even  improve  morals  by  greatly 
ItHKning  bigamy  and  adultery;  and  it  will  have 
tbe  very  desirable  result  of  terminating  many 
D:iiotis  that  liave  proved  intolerable.  Tlie  ob- 
jects therefore  sought  by  the  commission  were 
U  csieDsion  of  the  grounds  for  divorce,  equai- 
imtioB  of  tbe  legal  privileges  of  the  sexes,  and 
a  iMwning  of  the  expenses  involved  in  divorce 
proc-t nlings  in  order  Ui  bring  legal  Tvltet  witbin 
the  reach  of  tbe  poorer  classes. 

Tbe  report,  submitted  in  November,  revealed 
a  divisiitn  of  ojilnion.  The  majority  of  the 
comnni»»iuu,  nine  in  numlK-r.  including  the 
chairman,  Ix>rd  (Jorell,  and  the  two  women 
members,  recommended  extensive  changes  in  the 
law  designed  to  make  divoroe  much  easier. 

Thrr  wnulfl  place  the  two  sexes  on  n  liasis  of 
h.:A\  equality  as  regards  the  grounds  for 
dJ^l■rle,  these  grounds  to  include  adultery,  de- 
sertion for  at  least  three  years,  cruelty,  in- 
carable  insanity  after  five  years'  confinement, 
kabitual  drunkenness  found  to  be  inrurablc  af- 
tfr  three  years,  and  imprisonment  under  a  com- 
v.'uu-il  rleafli  s4titeiKe.  Tliey  recommended  that 
divorce  caaes  be  lieard  by  a  judge  alone,  that 
ii,  witfaont  Jury,  he  being  authorized  also  to 
el«ae  court  and  prohibit  publication  of  details. 
Tbey  would  increase'  faeilities  for  hearing  cases 
of  poor  peofde  througli  the  country,  rather  than 
ia  London  alone,  as  at  present.  Moreover,  they 
neommended  thai  no  report  on  divorce  cases 
W  sHowed  nntil  the  case  is  completed  and  that 
t^  publication  of  tbe  portraits  of  the  parties 


involved  be  forbidden.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  that  the  evidence  accumulated  by 
tlieir  investigation  showed  that  an  extension 
of  the  grounds  for  divorce  would  raise  rather 
than  lower  the  standard  of  morality;  and  that 
the  present  diJliculties,  legal  and  financial,  of 
securing  a  divorce  produced  considerable  sexual 
immorality,  eapecially  among  the  poor.  The 
minority  report,  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  two  others,  declared  that  only  adul- 
tery constituted  a  suflicient  ground  for  divorce. 
It  did,  however,  favor  equality  of  legal  rigbta 
for  both  sexes.  It  favored  local  divorce  courts, 
but  not  on  the  scale  recommended  in  the  ma- 
jority report.  Both  majority  and  minority 
agreed  in  recommending  that  laws  be  enacted 
making  possible  the  nullification  of  marriage 
in  cases  of  unsound  mind,  of  epilepsy  and  re- 
current insanity,  of  venereal  disease  in  com- 
munieable  form,  when  a  woman  is  in  a  condi- 
tion that  renders  marriage  a  fraud  upon  the 
husband,  or  of  willful  refusal  to  perform  the 
duties  of  marriage. 

The  line  of  division  between  tbe  majority 
and  minority  as  to  the  grounds  for  divorce 
was  due  to  dillercnt  attitudes  toward  the  mar- 
riage contract.  The  minority  took  tbe  poaition 
that  marriage  is  sacramental  in  character  and 
is  essentially  indissolulde.  and  therefore  it  rec- 
ognized only  that  ground  for  divorce  having 
New  Testament  sanction.  The  majority,  how* 
ever,  proceeded  on  the  aasumption  that  mar- 
riage is  a  legal  bond  and  that  the  state  may 
rightly  allow  other  grave  causes  than  adultery 
for  its  dissolution.  It  held  that  the  existing 
device  of  legal  separatiim  on  grounds  of  cruelty, 
willful  desertion,  and  drunkenness  puts  an  end 
de  facto  to  married  life.  Moreover,  mere  sep- 
aration is  unnatural,  leads  to  evil  cons^-quences, 
and  is  inadequate  in  those  cases  where  con- 
tinued matried  Ufa  has  beemna  praeticallr  im> 
possible. 

It  seems  certain  that,  should  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  become  law,  the 
divorce  rate  in  England  and  Wales  would  in- 
crease for  •  tinm. 

mxas,  J.  K.    Sea  FiBunBitnAZ,  CaU' 

PAJQX. 

IWBSOir,  Avsmr.  Stee  ILmaui'nmx,  Bno- 

LI8II    AXD  AMKRfCAN. 

DOCKS  AND  HARBOBS.  ilie  problem  of 
providing  proper  pier  facilities  for  tbe  eom- 

merce  of  New  York  was  agitated  during  the 
year  and  attracted  the  attention  of  municipal 
authorities  and  commercial  bodies.  Tbe  War 
Department,  wliose  engineers  are  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  river  channels,  expressed 
its  unwillingness  to  permit  further  encronch- 
ments  on  the  fairway  by  the  lengthening  of  ex- 
isting  piers,  and  was  not  disposed  to  give  assur- 
ances that  the  prt'^^ent  temporary  extensions 
would  be  made  permanent.  The  demands  of 
commerce  required  piers  over  1000  feet  in 
length  to  accommodate  such  ships  as  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  and  the  Cunard  Company 
were  building,  while  the  proper  and  economic 
distribution  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  also 
needed  attention.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
pier-head  line  from  the  Battery  to  Pier  30 
should  be  straightened  and  accommodations  be 
made  for  twenty  piers  from  9.50  to  1040  feet 
in  length,  and  that  in  the  future  piers  con- 
structed above  this  point  should  extend  to  the 
pier-head  line,  and  if  greater  length  was  re- 
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quired  they  ii«hould  be  excavated  from  the  land,  at  high  water.  The  amount  of  tlie  contract 
Various  bchemea  were  proposed  for  freight  was  #7,000,000.  A  graving,  or  drv  dock,  1000 
railways  cutinectin^'  the  piers  and  for  the  devel-  feet  in  length  and  110  feet  in  width,  was  aUo 
opmeut  of  the  South  Brooklyn  wharves,  but  a  feature  of  thin  improvement.  At  Tilbury 
despite  much  valuable  and  cooAtniettve  plan-  a  contract  was  let  for  a  jetty  1000  feet  long 
ning  little  of  a  poaitive  natuie  was  aetuallj  and  50  feet  in  width,  to  be  connected  with 
accomplished.  the  dock  system  of  railways  and  equippcsd  with 

Amhbose  Cuannel.  To  June  30,  1912,  $5,-  the  inu  t  iiMMlern  tyjH'  of  cranes  and  appliances 
(^0,237.68  had  been  expended  in  building  four  for  huiidiiag  cargo.  This  arrangement  will  af- 
dredges  and  excavating  01,586,673  cubic  yarda  ford  two  docks  which  together  will  cover  aa 
of  sund,  mud,  and  concrete  from  the  Ambrose  area  of  50,000  square  feet  and  will  be  used  by 
Channel,  New  York  harbor,  which  at  the  end  vessels  discharging  part  of  their  cargo  either 
of  tlie  iisoal  year  was  about  flO  per  cent.  c<im-  into  barges  or  railway  carsi  without  entennj,' 
pleted.  Thia  channel  has  a  depth  of  40  feet  the  duck.  Progress  was  made  in  dredging  the 
at  mean  low  water,  with  widths  of  from  1850  ahannel  of  the  Thamw,  and  live  large  dredges 
to  2000  feet  throughout  ita  entire  length,  ex-  with  21  steam  hoppers  of  from  500  to  1000 
cepting  a  few  shoal  spota  where  soundings  cubic  yards  capaci^  and  a  auction  dredger  were 
show  occasional  depths  of  between  3f)  and  40  at  work,  while  a  careful  survey  and  examina- 
feet.  It  is  casiW  navigable  at  mean  low  tides  tion  of  this  work  was  being  made  by  the  engi- 
for  ships  of  37  net  draught  going  at  modarata  Bearing  staff.  The  aim  waa  to  secure  a  30-foot 
speed,  and  has  a  maximum  high  water  capac-  channel  at  low  water  aa  f ar  as  Albert  dock, 
ity  of  44  feet.  This  channel  was  completely  Livebfoou  Work  was  in  progress  during  the 
buoyed  and  li<;Iited  i*o  that  the  largest  vessels  year  on  the  great  Gladstone  dock,  1020  feet 
could  enter  it  at  ail  hours  of  the  night,  some  long,  or  137  feet  longer  than  the  Olympic,  with 
steamers  even  making  the  passage  in  heavy  an  entrance  120  feet  in  width  and  a  depth  of 
log.  This  channel  hiui  been  restricted  during  35  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  high-water  ti^ 
its  construction  to  the  use  of  vessels  of  29  feet  This  dock  was  being  built  with  a  vestibule,  or 
drauj.'lit  or  -  \i  r,  f  r  of  600  feet  len;.'l'i  <  i  over,  half-tide  doek,  of  14%  acres,  which  was  to  form 
but  in  I90i^  regulations  were  isnuod  porniitting  accens  also  to  a  second  dock  capable  of  accom- 
its  use  by  day  or  night  by  all  steamers  not  modating  vessels  1100  feet  in  length,  construe* 
having  tows,  regardlees  of  size.  The  necessity  tion  of  which  was  contemplated  some  time  in 
for  some  permanent  restriction  was  suggested,  the  future.  The  entrance  to  this  vestibule  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tows,  sailing  vesf^els,  or  to  be  870  fe«.'t  in  len^^'th,  with  a  sill  30  feet 
craft  not  under  complete  control  would  inter*  below  old  doek  sill.  To  maiutain  a  deep-wat^r 
fefe  with  the  safe  and  legitimate  use  of  the  entrance  from  the  8ea>  the  Mersey  requires 
ebsnnel  by  the  vessels  for  whiuh  it  waa  in-  continual  dredging,  and  in  1912  some  IHV^  mil* 
tended  primnrilr.  lion  tons  of  material  were  excavated.  Various 

Post  oi  P.  osi.tN.  In  Ifill  tlii  ^^)MBachusetts  engineering  w  ik-  were  in  progress  and  in  j.'en- 
State  legitiiature  passed  a  bill  appropriating  eral  tite  iuipruveiuent  of  the  port  has  bees 
$25,000,000  for  the  development  of  the  port  of  successful,  the  stone  revetment  on  Tajlorli 
Boston  and  a  board  of  port  directors  was  ap-  Bank  seeming  to  serve  satisfactorily, 
pointed.  The  first  improvement  was  the  remod-  Dotkb.  The  new  sn  wall,  extending  from 
elin;,:  1  the  comnx  i  \\ >  ilth  docks  in  the  heart  the  shore  to  the  turret  at  the  east  end  of  the 
of  the  city  at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000,  to  old  Admiralty  pier,  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
accommodate  the  passenger  service  established  foreshore  between  this  wall  and  the  existing 
by  the  Hambarg*Ajneriean  steamship  line  with  pier,  a  length  of  2300  feet,  and  30  feet  in 
Europe,  which  was  to  be  put  in  operation  early  width  at  its  greatest  part,  was  completed  dur* 
in  1013.  It  was  also  proposed  to  build  a  lar;;e  in^'  the  year.  On  the  area  tlm  i  Liimed  a 
dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  transutlan-  new  marine  railway  station  will  be  bnilt,  with 
tie  steamers  of  great  size,  and  developing  the  foundations  of  reinforced  concrete  piles  driven 
port  according  to  a  consistent  scheme  in  which  through  the  newly  deposited  material  to  Uia 
Fommunicatton  with  the  railways  was  to  be  an  solid  chalk  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  new 
important  frit  ;ri.  (In  December  24  an  appro-  station  will  afford  accommodations  for  railway, 
priation  of  (100,000  was  made  for  this  pur-  custom  houac,  and  post  otiice,  and  four  lines 
pose  by  the  port  directors,  and  a  dry  aoek  of  railway,  with  eleetric  cranes  for  the  speedj 
1180  feet  long,  175  feet  wide,  founded  on  a  removal  of  baggage  and  freight  to  and  from 
ledge  of  solid  rock  which  is  about  1300  feet  the  railway  cars  and  the  boats.  The  Admiralt;f 
in  length  imd  varies  in  widtli  from  200  to  500  naval  ba'^in  was  found  to  be  larkinp  in  safety, 
feet,  will  ha  bnilt.  Thi.n  le<l;,'e  previously  has  owing  to  the  strong  currents  that  run  through 
been  a  permanent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  de-  It  and  the  great  swell  that  is  experienced  Ul 
sired  pier  extension,  but  will  be  particularly  rough  weather.  This  baain,  which  cost  aome 
useful  in  connection  with  the  new  dry  doek.  $17,000,000,  requires  CKtettrive  dredging  on 
Tlii^  new-  doek  will  afford  accommo<Iations  for  aceo'nnt  of  the  HUld  and  Und  brought  Ul  hjT 
the  largest  vessels,  which  the  dredging  of  the  tlie  tide. 

channel  and  the  construction  of  new  piers  make  Thf.  Humbeb.  The  large  Immingham  dock 
it  possible  to  accommodate  in  the  course  of  of  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company  was 


Port  ov  Ix)Ndo5.    Work  was  bej^in  during  the  Humber,  about  six  miles  above  it-   l  outh. 

the  year  on  the  new  dock  adjoining  the  Vie-  This  dock  was  built  to  develop  the  export  of 

ioria  and  Albert  dock,  whirh  was  the  Hrrt  pnr-  eoal   from  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  and  the 

tion  of  the  extcntiive  scheme  of  improvement  mines  in  central  England,  and  bad  an  equip* 

to  be  taken  up.    The  area  of  the  dock  was  to  ment  of  electric  hoists  canable  of  delivering  into 

be  6.')  acres,  with  a  depth  of  35  fiet.    The  lock  vessels  400  tons  mi  hour.    There  was  storage 

was  to  be  850  feet  in  length  and  120  feet  in  room  for  100,000  tons  of  coal  and  100  miles  of 

width,  with  a  depth  of  45  leet  over  the  aill  siding.   lUa  doek  also  was  dsaigaed  for  tbe 


the  improvement. 
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importation  of  timl)er  and  general  merchandise 
and  baa  a  water  area  of  G5V^  acres.  The  kick 
Hnlf  is  840  feet  long,  90  fcet  wide,  and  28 

feet  at  low  water  on  the  sill  and  48  feet  at 
high  wuter.  A  central  pair  of  gutca  divide  it 
into  two  compartments  and  there  are  two  jet- 
ties at  the  eatranoe  approach  which  extend  050 
1^  One  of  these  wiO  be  used  for  passengers 
and  the  other  for  coal  vessels  that  do  not  re- 
quire to  eiitur  tiie  dock.  A  graving  docJi  750 
feet  in  length,  56  feet  wide,  and  27  feet  over 
the  sill  was  built  adjaeent  to  the  dock  entrance. 
Other  docks  and  piers  wen  bring  eonstmeted 
on  the  river,  which  was  to  reeeive  improvement 

ia  the  way  of  dredging. 
Ro.siTH.     Less  progress  than  was  to  be  ex- 

Cted  was  made  on  the  new  naval  dock  and 
W  in  1812. 

Bexgitm.  The  Improvement  of  the  !i arbors 
along  the  coast  was  being  actively  und«rUken 
by  the  Belgian  Department  of  Public  Works 
daring  the  jear,  and  new  projects  were  deter- 
Biaed  on.  At  Zeebrugge  the  jetty  was  to  be 
prolonged  a  di^t  mce  of  1%  miles  towards  Os- 
tend  by  reiiiturcexi  concrete  construction.  A 
dock  for  the  use  of  steam  trawlers  was  also 
iMutt  constructed  at  a  coat  of  $dO,000,  and  at 
Blaakenbereike  Tarloiis  improvements  were  to 
b»>  tinJertaki  Ti  At  La  Panne  a  new  fishery 
port  wa&  to  L>e  built.  To  maintain  iha  chan- 
nels to  the  port  of  Ostend  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  about  $400,000,  ap«rt  from  new 
works,  is  required. 

AyrwEHP.  A  commission  to  consider  tho 
inprovenient  of  the  Scheldt,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  a  new  cut  six  miles 
ia  length  across  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river 
below  the  city,  published  its  report  early  in 
1012.  The  commission  advises  that  the  cut, 
kuuwQ  aa  the  Grande  Coupure  scheme,  be  dis- 
carded and  that  the  river  channel  should  be 
netificd  by  reducing  to  normal  and  easy  curves 
the  more  tortuous  parts,  and  also  1^  oonstmc* 
tion  of  a  lock  nt  Kruisschaus,  which  would 
aJord  access  to  a  long  channel  400  feet  in 
width,  after  which  a  series  of  docks  would  be 
cmistracted.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work 
was  between  fBjOOO,000  and  $9,000,000. 

UynrrD  States  \av\i  Dby  Docks.  Dry  dock 
Xa.  i,  at  New  York,  utter  various  vicissitudes 
of  construction  since  lUOo,  was  finally  com- 
pleted and  officially  accepted  during  the  year. 
The  fioal  confract  provided  for  a  dry  dode  with 
s  length  of  094  ft.  6  in.  from  coping  at  head 
to  caisson  when  in  outer  gate  seat,  a  width  at 
ilfvation  on  top  of  keel  blocks  of  112  feet,  and 
a  depth  over  the  sill  at  mean  high  water  of 
35  fwt.  Ttt  building  this  dock  reinforeed  con- 
crete ferried  on  pneunintie  caisson  piers  similar 
to  tfio-.*"  usofl  for  the  foundations  of  high  builds 
in/'  was  •employed.  'Ibis  doc»v  was  able  to 
Mcoouoodate  the  largest  battleships  in  tiie 
(Jaited  States  navy  or  contemplated.  Work 
also  progressed  during  the  year  on  the  Puget 
Sound  dock,  which  was  to  hav<»  a  length  of 
«7  ft.  i'>  in.  an<l  a  width  of  110  feet  at  the 
keel  blocks,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  locks 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  was  virtually  com* 
pleted  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Progress  on 
the  Pearl  Harbor  dry  dock  at  rfonolulu,  under 
tonjtniction  for  the  Ignited  States  Navy  Do- 
partawnt,  was  delayed  both  on  account  of  the 
«lHKHfcs  in  plan  to  neeonunudate  vessels  up  to 
1000  feet  in  l-  n:rth,  the  limit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  locka,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty 


in  using  the  coral  rock  as  a  foundation  for  the 
atrueture.  This  coral  work,  which  when  mixed 
with  the  cement  is  the  aggregate  for  the  con- 
crete and  thf  ivnlls,  did  not  produce  a  mixture 
auiiicieutly  ijtrong.  Uence  a  large  amount 
of  aggregate  was  required  from  the  fuillo  ooast 
of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  sise  and  distribution  of  docks  was  a 
matter  that  was  intiriiaU'ly  connri  '.jti  witli  the 
construction  of  large  battleships.  The  docks 
under  construction  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
Puget  Sound  and  the  New  York  dock,  while 
large  enough  to  dock  ships  of  800  and  OOO  feet 
in  length,  respectively,  were  so  far  apart  that 
the  question  of  injuries  to  large  battleships 
away  from  their  immediate  vicinity  presented 
many  difficulties;  in  fact,  these  three  docks 
and  the  one  at  Norfolk  were  the  only  ones 
capable  of  accommodating  tlie  larger  batUe> 
ships  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  two  1000- 
foot  docks,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on 
tlie  Pacifle  coast,  were  recommended  by  the 
Seeretary  of  the  Navy  in  hia  report. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Seattle  Construc- 
tion and  Dry  Dock  Company  was  completing  its 
new  floating  dry  dock,  with  a  lifting  capacity 
of  12,000  tons.'  The  new  dock  was  468  feet 
long,  110  feet  vrlde  over  all,  and  86  feet  wide 
between  towers.  The  dock  was  to  be  placed  in 
a  basin  dredged  to  a  depth  of  50  feet  at  low 
tide,  and  anording  ample  fadilities  for  thtt 
laT«st  class  of  vessels  entering  port. 

A  new  floating  dock  for  the  use  of  tiie  Brft- 
i'h  admiralty  at  Portsmouth  was  constructed 
(luring  the  year  by  Cammell,  Laird  &,  Co.  of 
Birkenhead,  and  was  successfully  floated  on 
August  i4.  The  over-all  dimensions  of  this 
dack  are  650  feet  in  length  and  144  feet  in 
width,  with  a  clear  width  at  the  top  of  the 
side  towers  of  113  feet.  The  side  towers  are 
GO  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  pontoon. 
The  total  displacement  when  submerged  to  take 
in  a  ahip  oi  36  feet  draught  is  ^,000  tons. 
This  great  dock  was  two  years  in  building  and 
has  a  capacity  for  vessels  up  to  32,000  tons. 
It  has  a  coui[>lete  equipment,  including  j)ower 
plant,  machine  shops,  traveling  cranes,  flying 
gangways,  telephone,  and  other  facilities.  On 
September  3  in  the  Medway  the  first-class  bat- 
tleship 8t.  Vincent,  of  19,2:30  tons  displacement, 
was  successfully  docked.  On  OctolHT  2  the 
large  battle  crulaer  Hon,  of  20,350  tons  dis- 
placement, was  Bueeessfully  raised  from  a 
draught  of  *?!  feet  6  inches. 

A  dock  or  almost  similar  consimttion  was 
built  for  the  Chatham  Dock  Yard,  and  one 
hardly  smaller  for  the  Vickers  Canadian  Works 
at  Montreal.  English  makers  also  made  a 
dock  of  5100  tons  capacity  for  Largos,  one 
of  .'JT.oOO  tons  for  8otirabaya,  and  a  dock 
of  1500  tons  capacity  for  the  fifitlsh  admir- 
alty for  lifting  submarines. 

For  municipal  ownership  of  dodesi,  see  Mir- 

DOCK  WOUKEBS  STRIKE.    See  Strikks. 

DOMINICA.  A  presidency  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  (q.  v.).  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
desoendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  and 
speak  n  pnf fii't.  Roseau,  the  capital,  bad  (1911) 
0577  inhabitants.  The  island  is  fertile;  coffee, 
sugar,  spices,  oil^  timber,  fmita,  «te.»  «rs  ex- 
ported. 

Custom  Nrvemm  (1810-11).  £22,441;  debt, 
£47,205.    Administrator  (1918),  W.  Doqglaa 

Young.  ^. 
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1907-8      1908-9  1959-10  1910-11 

Imports  £121.650  £153.114  £128.779  £H7.3!2 

Exports               124,294      112.018  102,339  112.111 

Hevenue                3S».86&       41.147  3B.621  42.133 

Expenditure..     31,486        7  i78  41,860  39.6'jS 

Shlpptns*    ...    508.631     746,640  713.227  694.985 
•  TonnHge  entered  and  cleared. 


DOMINICAN  BEPUBL,IC,  or  Sakto 
Domingo.  An  independent  state  occupying  the 
CMtern  part  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  Capital, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Area  and  Populatiox.  Tlie  estimated  area 
is  18,756  square  miles.  The  population,  mostly 
of  mixed  Spanish  and  negro  origin,  is  about 
675,000,  according  to  an  official  estimate  pub* 
llshed  in  1012.  For  1910  there  are  reported 
3594  marriages,  28,235  births,  and  G57C  deaths. 
Principal  towns:  Santo  Domingo,  with  ubout 
20,000  inhabitants;  Puerto  Plata,  17.oU0;  Ma- 
corls,  15,000;  Santiago,  12,000.  Public  sehools 
in  1910  numbered  5S6,  with  18,812  pupiti. 

PRoDtrcnoN  AND  CoMMEBCE.  The  leading 
crops  include  su^ar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cofTee,  and 
bananas.  Statistics  of  production  are  not  pub* 
liahed.  There  ia  a  conaiderabie  output  of  boney, 
and  cattle-raieing  ie  important.  Mining  ia  not 
developcfl. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  aa 
followa: 


im  1909  1910  1911 

Imports  ..$4,767,775  M. 425, 913  16,257,691  $6,949,662 
BzporU    ..  9,398.487    8.113.690  10.849.623  11.004.906 


Leading  imports,  in  thousands  of  dollars,  in 
1010  and  1811;  Cotton  manufactures,  1481 
and  1617;  Iron  and  steel,  863  and  996;  Hce, 

497  and  540;  meat  and  dairy  prod  net  <<,  41fi 
and  415;  wheat  flour.  411  and  407;  oils,  338 
nnd  'All.  Priiitipnl  exports:  Raw  sugar,  5591 
and  41G0;  cacao,  2850  and  3002;  leaf  tobacco, 
968  and  1421;  coffee,  624  and  819;  bananas, 
289  and  195:  bcfswar,  \49  and  IG.":  r;ittle 
hides,  124  and  104;  drug  and  djc  uiutcnalH, 
81  nnd  102.  Trade  with  prind^  eooatrica, 
in  thousands  of  dollars: 


Imports  Exports 

1910  1911  1910  1911 

United    Statea  3,739  4,120  7,661  5,761 

Oermany   l.OS")  1.266  2.094  2.947 

United  Kingdom                 715  776  142  764 

France                               210  213  724  1,081 

Spain                            Itl  152   

Italy                               lot  m  St  • 

Other                                  202  2S2  206  445 

Total   ..T.258  S.960  10.8M  11.006 


Entered  at  the  porta  in  the  foreign  trade  in 

mil.  CO-  rc-iioh.  of  ITS.TOe  tons  (333,  of  448.- 
1.11   .ste;im).  and  cleared  573,  of  420,746  (315, 

of  :i!M>,740  steam).    Merchant  marine,  11  aail- 
ing  vessels,  of  1541  tons. 
ComtumcATioivn.  Puerto  Plata  is  eonneeted 

by  rail  with  Santiafro  and  Moca,  and  Sfinchez 
with  La  Veira  ;  a  branch  connects  Macorfs  with 
.Tina,  and  Salcedo  with  Cabulhis.  Length  of 
railways,  282  Icma.  (175  miles);  in  addition, 
priTBte  linea  for  iiie  larger  su^r  plantations. 
3fi2  kms.  (225  miles).  A  line  is  projocfcd  to 
connect  Santo  Domingo  with  Cibao,  12U  kms. 
(80  niih'H).  Tele^'raphs,  about  2300  luns.,  with 
over  50  ofQoes.  Post  offices,  81. 
FiRAivcK   Revenue  and  expcndltnn  in  1910, 


$4,70.'5,73S  nnd  $4,045,287.  Curttoms  receipts?  \n 
1910.  $3,203,427;  in  1911,  $3,485,687.  Of  the 
latter  amount,  $3,162,729  was  import  dntiee. 
9225,465  export  duties,  and  107,502  fees,  finea, 
etc.  A  treaty  iietween  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  United  States  authorized  a  loan  of 
$2().(K»0,000  for  the  converi^ion  of  tlie  debt  and 
eistablished  an  American  receivership  of 
toms.  from  April  1,  1005.  Obligationa  are 
promptly. 

GovcaNMENT.  Tin  ]iii'^ident  is  elected  by  in- 
direct vote  for  SIX  years  and  i»  atuiihted  by  a 
cabinet  of  seven  members.  The  legislative  body 
conaiats  of  the  Senate  (12  memlwra)  and  the 
Chamber  of  Eiepnties  (24).  Gen.  RamOn  Ci> 
ceres  was  installe<!  in  1006  to  complete  hh 
predecessor's  term  and  was  inaugurated  for  a 
full  term  July  1,  1008.  He  was  «hut  and  killed 
by  an  aasasain  lilovember  19,  1911.  On  De- 
cember 2  Eladio  Victoria,  a  senator,  waa  elected 
provisional  president  by  the  congress,  and 
president  February  2,  1912.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated February  28.  Political  unrest  was  soon 
apparent.  The  new  president  was  charged  with 
being  little  more  than  the  tool  of  the  ambitlooa 
and  aggressive  ministrr  if  war,  his  nephew, 
Alfredo  M.  Victoria.  Revolutionary  oulbrciikji 
ensued,  and  late  in  November  President  Vic- 
toria reaigned.  The  revolutionists  demanded 
that  ArcMlshop  Adotfo  Alejandro  Nouel  nerve 
as  provisional  pre«>ident  until  the  constitutiott 
could  be  revised  and  geueral  eh-ctions  held. 
Accordingly,  the  archbishop  was  elected  Di'ceni- 
ber  2,  for' two  years,  and  early  in  the  month 
he  asaumed  the  eneutive  duties  In  the  hope 
of  restoring  pcaea.  See  UmrsD  Statbb,  Foreign 
Relations.   

DONNET-LBVBQUK.  See  Kavai.  Pm- 
BBsa,  Avintim, 

DOVElt,  Po«T  or.  Bee  Docks  akd  Haa. 

BOBS. 

SRAJNAOE.  UxiTED  Statf-s.  The  in- 
creasing activity  in  the  development  of  land 
by  drainage  has  continued  through  the  year 
1912,  the  greatest  activity  being  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  tb'  Irwer  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. The  work  is  orduiunly  done  by  drain- 
age districts  formed  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  States,  sometimes  by  special  legislative 
acts.  Almoat  tiie  Mitlre  area  of  wet  landa  haa 
passed  into  private  ownership,  an<l  that  to 
which  the  United  States  still  holds  title  is 
virtually  held  in  trust  for  tlie  States.  The 
Federal  government  lends  no  financial  aid  in 
drainage  work,  save  in  the  control  of  the  Mia* 
sissippi  river  and  some  of  its  main  tributaries. 
The  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  force  of  engineers  investigating  technical 
drainage  problems,  and  frequently  gives  ad* 
yisory  assistance  with  respect  to  certain  f»ro- 
jeets,  occasionally  conducting  stirvers  and  pre- 
paring the  plans.  Tlie  cost  of  tlie  improve- 
ments is  assessed  against  tiie  land,  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  draining  a  number 
of  districts  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Virginia, 
Nortli  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and 
the  excavation  of  ditches  has  Ix'gun  for  several 
large  districts  on  the  borders  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  and  between  Albenuurle  and  Panlieo 
•sotinds.  The  largest  single  swamp  area  is  the 
Everglades  of  Florida,  sloping  uniformly  Kouth- 
ward  from  Lake  t)kuechobee.  The  ^>tate  is  liig- 
[ing  five  canals  intended  to  lower  the  level  of 
lake  and  prevwit  it  from  overflowing  wfaidi 
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ooe  aoiirec  ot  the  iutUMlatioii  of  that  vast 
prairie.  Along  tbe  Gulf  Coast  of  Louniaaa  are 

more  than  10,000  aq.  m.  of  lands  too  low  for 
gravity  drainage.  Tfaese  arc  being  reclaimed 
w  individual  enterprise,  in  tracts  of  beveral 
tbouaaod  acrea.  Dikes  are  built  eotireljr  aur- 
nnadlng  each  tract,  a  network  of  dftebea  it  ex- 
cavat>-d,  and  niiteliiTiury  is  installed  to  pump 
tile  tttepage  and  laiii  ^mxIct  over  the  enibaiik- 
ment  In  Texas,  a  drainagu  aurvey  has  been 
ewapleted  of  all  Jefferson  Count^,  approxi- 
mately 700,000  aeres,  and  Indieatiomi  are  that 
«imilar  work  will  'je  inne  by  adjacent  counties. 
tiiDstruction  work  is  in  pro^iess  for  two  dis- 
Ukts  embracing  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  southwest  Missouri  and  northeast  Ar* 
kaoMt,  and  plans  have  been  completed  for 
other  Inrpr  ffis'rirta  in  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sijjpi.  iii  iht  spiiug  of  11)12  occurred  the  most 
severe  Hood  that  has  been  recorded  for  the 
Miiaiaaippi  river,  below  the  Ohio.  The  kvees 
brake  in  several  plaoet»  and  some  8350  sq.  m. 
««re  oTcrflowed.  However,  had  the  levees  been 
completed  to  the  full  height  and  cross-section 
vanned  (the  work  haa  progressed  continu- 
cnulyj,  it  is  probable  that  the  Hood  would  have 
been  eoofined  oetween  tha  embankmeota  and 
there  would  have  been  no  considerable  loss  of 
life  and  property.    See  MississiFFi  FijOODS. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  tile  drains  to  im- 
prove tbe  productiveness  of  farm  lands  already 
oader  ealtlTation,  continues  unabated.  The 
greatest  activity  in  this  line  is  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Un- 
dt-rdrainage  is  quite  rapidly  coming  to  be  prac- 
tieed  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama.  Georgia,  the  Carolinus,  and  Virginia. 
Tbe  continued  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  arid 
region  has  developed  the  need  for  artificial 
drainage  there.  Natural  drainage  being  defi- 
cient, the  water  applied  in  excess  of  HtuA  used 
by  the  vegetation  and  that  directly  evaporated, 
accumulates  in  tbe  depressions  of  a  relatively 
iiijpervious  substratum  until  cluj  plane  of  sat- 
uration rises  to  the  lower  points  of  the  ground 
turface,  or  it  flows  along  upon  the  substratum 
OBtil  it  reaches  tbe  surface  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tkm.  To  prevent  tbe  resultant  swampy  condi- 
tion, deep  drains  an-  vjbiinlly  >  i' i  t  to  inter- 
cept tbe  undertlow,  sometimes  with  wells  down 
t»  a  waterbearing  stratum  deeper  than  it  is 
Moaomieal  to  place  the  drains. 

EoTFT.  Work  was  begun  in  1012  on  the 
project  to  drain  O^O  nnf)  feddans  (978,500  arn-,! 
is  tbe  delta  of  Lower  Egypt,  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated at  -^12,500^000.  Tbe  work  is  being  done 
bf  the  l^ratian  fovenuncnt,  which  owns  90  per 
cent,  of  tne  land,  and  will  be  completed  in 
four  years.  The  project  (  in prises  two  sepa- 
rate drainage  systems,  some  miles  apart,  which 
will  ba  built  coincidentally.  The  West  Behern 
tj^tm  will  drain  480,000  feddant.  ineluding 
Lake  Marioot.  About  two-fbirds  of  tbe  wbole 
area  is  clashed  as  cultivated,  but  none  is  highly 
productive.  The  lake  covers  35,000  feddans,  ia 
I  ttetar  deep,  and  its  surface  ia  S  meters  be- 
krw  sea  leveL  Tbe  drainage  ponpa  will  bold 
tbe  ground  water  about  5.0  meters  below  sea 
\fvf].  T'l.-  Gharbid  system  will  drain  470.000 
f«iJans,  half  of  which  now  protluccs  rice;  the 
balance  yields  notbing.  The  drainage  water 
vill  be  pumped  into  Lake  Borollos.  In  both 
iTstcasa  the  ditchM  will  be  0  matora  deep,  and 
tba  water  will  ba  maintained  9  feet  below 


tba  land  surface.  No  plot  of  ground  will  be 
more  than  1^  nilea  from  d  drain  owned  and 

maintained  by  the  government.  This  project, 
in  importance  to  Egypt,  in  second  only  to  the 
Assuan  Dam.  Egypt s  prosperity  is  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  eotton  crop,  and  it 
is  estimated  tbat  upon  tbe  eompletion  of  tbia 
drainage  project  tbe  cotton  yield  will  be  in- 
ereaiied  jU  per  cent,  over  that  for  1911.  More- 
over, cotton  is  raised  only  every  second  year, 
alternating  with  wheat  or  maise,  so  it  is  prob- 
able Kgvpt  will  soon  produce  enough  cereals 
for  her  needs  instead  of  importing  2(10,000  tons 
of  wheat  vearly,  as  now.  As  aa  e.vperiment, 
about  600  feddans  of  the  drained  land  have  b(>en 

fiven  in  5-feddan  lots  to  landless  peasants, 
'or  3  years  tbe  boldera  will  bave  the  land  • 
practically  free,  doing  reclamation  work;  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  they  will  pay  a  moderate 
rental;  then  they  will  have  title  to  the  limd  for 
life,  and  it  will  descend  in  the  family  if  the 
government  approves.  See  Oaiia. 

OritfrR  Countries.  In  India  there  has  be- 
gun the  dredging  of  the  JheUim  River  between 
Sopar  and  the  BaramuUa  rapids,  using  liydro- 
eleetrie  power  developed  for  the  railway  pro- 
jected to  be  Iniilt  into  tbe  Kashmir  Valley. 
The  surface  of  Woolar  Lake  is  to  be  lowered 
10  feet,  thereby  reclaiming  55,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  nnd  reducing  the  severity  of  floods 
at  Srinagar.  Dipper  dredges  removing  the 
packed  boulders  forming  the  bed  of  the  rapids 
have  met  with  dilTlcuIty  and  w^ork  there  is  held 
in  abeyance,  but  suction  dredges  are  working 
in  the  channel  above  the  rapids.  Authorita- 
tive opinion  holds  there  is  no  danger  of  reduc- 
ing the  winter  supply  of  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion canala  now  under  construction,  which, 
would  seriously  affect  the  great  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  Punjab.  Russia  plans  to  re- 
claim by  pumping  378  acres  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  near  Baku,  for  drilling  oil  wells.  This 
land  has  been  sold  for  $5700  per  acre.  If  this 
is  successful,  700  acres  more  will  be  similarly 
reclaimed.  In  Cuba,  200  square  leagues  known 
m  Cienega  de  Zapata  have  been  grauti^d  to  a 
company,  with  the  obligation  to  sanitate  and 
reclaim  tbe  land  in  8  years.  Activity  in  drain- 
age continues  in  Norway,  Germanv,  and  the 
Netherlands,   ami    is  dvvak^iiig  in  Algeria, 

China,  and  Australia. 

DRAMA.  The  theatre  season  of  1018,  in 
both  America  and  England,  was  made  notablo 

mainly  by  two  movements  which  were  dismelri- 
rii;i;,  I  posed  to  each  other  in  pur{)o»e  and  in 
method.  One  of  these  movements  was  romantic 
and  tbe  other  realistic. 

The  romantic  morcment  expressed  itself  in 
several  ploys  whleb  were  localized  in  tbe  fabU" 
lous  and  eye-enchanting  East.  The  appearance 
of  these  plays  cannot  be  taken  us  an  evidence 
of  any  active  interest  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
Orient;  it  was  an  evidence,  rather,  of  a  desire 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  fact  by  seeking  the 
iinii-iM]  and  the  remote.  These  plays  laid  their 
emphasis  on  plot  instead  of  character,  and  told 
their  stories  mainly  to  the  eye.  The  first  of 
these  pieces  to  captivate  both  London  and  New 
York  was  Kiamet,  by  Edward  Knoblaneb.  It 
was  a  picturesque  ri  tn mce  set  in  the  fabled 
Bagdad  of  one  thousand  and  one  years  ago, 
and  dealt  with  the  multifarious  adventures  of 
the  bmgar  Hajj  upon  bia  day  of  days.  Action 
was  dominant  note  of  tbia  bnrrying  and 
naay-oooded  narrative;  tbera  was  never  anj 
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lull  in  the  luxurianct'  of  incident;  art^  ih"  story 
was  illustrated  b,v  u  suuipluoua  inveoiiiure  of 
scenic  decoration  which  delighted  the  eye  and 
drenched  the  mind  with  «U  the  glamour  of  the 
gorgeous  E«»t  But  even  mom  artfatic  wm  the 
pantomime  called  Smfiurut),  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Max  Kemimrdt  of  Berlin  and  im- 
ported sucotssively  to  London  aiul  New  York. 
Kiamet  was  pictorial  in  its  appeal,  but  8umu- 
rtfn  carried  rtlll  further  the  conception  of  the 
modern  dr  r-i;!  rts  an  art  tliut  is  nuiinly  visual 
instead  of  auailory,  for  it  was  inui'^ined  as  a 
bit  of  decoration.  Divested  of  diulomie,  the 
Reinbardt  pantomime  could  not  attempt  to  set 
forth  a  "crStieiam  of  life,"  instead,  it  exhibited 
to  the  rye  a  contintiotisly  inductive  pattern  of 
•  lines  and  colors,  forms  and  shadows,  while  the 
ear  was  allured  by  incidental  music.  The 
scenery  was  very  simple:  the  backgrounds  were 
devoid  of  perljiective  lines  and  were  rendered 
in  monochrome,  so  that  they  stopped  the  eye 
and  flung  into  vivid  relief  the  costumes  of  the 
actors.  The  j)nntomime  told  a  savaga  atory 
remioisceDt  oi  the  Arabian  Night** 

Later  in  the  year,  the  loeua  of  the  romantic 
drji'H'i  was  nmvirl  -(till  further  eastward,  frnm 
Arabia  to  China.  An  ancient  (."hinese  dranm 
entitled  The  Flotcer  of  the  Palace  of  Ban, 
which  was  written  between  1260  and  13&8  A.  o., 
by  Ma  Tchen-Yuen,  was  preaented  in  New 
York,  and  proved  mildly  interesting  as  a  ttiri- 
oaity.  The  Century  Theatre  production  of  The 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  a  panoramic  play  of  mod* 
ero  Cbioa,  by  Pierre  Loti  and  Judith  Gautier, 
adapted  into*  English  by  George  Egerton,  was 
a  disappointment  as  a  work  of  art  and  must 
be  noti'd  as  the  most  colossal  failure  of  the 
year.  Ihe  piece  was  not  at  all  dramatic,  and, 
in  the  English  version  was  lacking  even  in 
literary  merit.  It  was  laviahly  prodnoed,  hut 
the  sumptuous  scenery  served  more  as  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  story  than  as  an  illustration 
of  it.  I'lner.  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  was 
The  Yellow  Jacket,  by  J.  Harry  Benrimo  and 
George  C.  Hazleton,  Jr.  This  was  an  imagin- 
ary Chinese  play  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  conventions  of  the  Chinese  theatre. 
Corisiiit  rable  humor  was  evoked  b}  .1  t  ictful  e.v- 
hibition  of  the  crudities  of  the  Chinese  method 
of  handling  the  stage,  which  ia  almost  identical 
with  the  method  of  our  own  Elizabethan 
dramatifitfi;  and  the  piece  itself  was  charmingly 
poetic.  .As  an  lesthetic  adventure,  The  IV/'  ■ 
Jacket  was  one  of  the  very  tiuest  achievements 
of  the  \ear. 

Closeiy  related  to  these  fantastic  Oriental 
dramas  were  two  other  plays  which  eraphatlwd 
the  contrast  at  the  present  day  between  the 
life  of  the  Orient  and  the  life  of  the  Occident. 
The  Bird  of  Paradite,  by  Richard  Walton 
Tully,  was  set  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  A 
drunken  beach«eomber  was  dragged  upward  to 
civili74ition  by  mnrryint;  an  .American  girl,  and 
a  promising  young  American  physician  was 
dragged  downward  to  savagery  hy  marrying 
a  native  princess.  The  Typhoon,  a  melodrain 
of  the  Sardou  type,  written  by  a  Hungarian 
playwright,  Menyhert  Lengyel,  was  adapted  into 
English  by  Emil  Nyitray  and  Hyron  Ongley. 
A  .Japanese  student  in  Eierlin,  who  is  engaged 
upon  a  secret  mission  lor  hia  country,  kills  a 
German  woman,  who  baa  been  hia  mistress,  fn 
order  that  the  hero  may  fulfill  his  mis.<4ion,  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  Berlin  depute  another  and 
less  important  member  of  the  student  colgny  to 


assume  the  guilt  of  the  murder  and  take  the 

consequences. 

The  other  notable  dramatic  movement  of  the 
year  was,  as  has  been  stated,  a  realistic  move- 
ment. It  expressed  Itself  emphatically  in  a 
very  remarkable  pjrmip  of  British  plays,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  written  by  authors  formerly 
unknown.  Tlieae  plays  were  sedulously  local 
ized  in  actuality.  The  authors  laid  their  em 
phasis  on  character  instead  of  plot;  and, 
eschewing  the  adventitious  aid  of  pictorial  ap- 
peal, they  addressed  their  message  to  the  ear, 
through  the  literary  Tne<lluni  of  dialogiie.  The 
greatest  of  these  plays  was  The  Pigeon,  by  John 
Galsworthy.  Jt  offered  a  sympathetic  ezhibi* 
tion  of  the  social  status  of  the  despised  and  re- 
jected of  this  world  and  discusseU  the  delicate 
problem  of  organized  charity.  Like  all  of  thi* 
author's  drauuis,  The  Pigeun  was  deliberately 
inOOinolttaive ;  it  asked  ({uestiuns,  but  forbore 
to  answer  them.  In  The  Seic  Sin,  by  Basil 
MacDonald  Hastings,  the  hero  is  so  situated 
that  he  can  accomplish  nothitig  by  continuing 
to  live,  but  can  confer  a  material  beuetit  upon 
a  dozen  of  his  fellow  beinga  by  merely  ceasing 
to  exist;  and  the  play  propounds  a.  tensely 
interesting  struggle  between  his  theoretietl 
right  to  live  and  his  prarticil  iiir.y  to  die. 
Biudle  Wakes,  which  waa  written  in  the 
Lancashire  dialect  by  Stanley  Houghton,  ez> 
hibita  the  effect  on  Several  selected  characters 
of  a  single  incident  that  is  assumed  to  have 
happened  before  the  play  begins.  A  working 
girl  and  the  aon  of  her  employer  have  gone 
away  together  over  the  mid- August  holidays. 
Their  escapade  is  discovered  by  their  parents* 
and  by  the  young  man'a  itanefc  aiid  her  father. 
Thc-se  people  force  the  youn/  ii:li7i  t  i  agree  to 
marry  the  girl  whom  he  has  wronged;  but  in 
the  final  scene  the  girl  refuses  him,  on  the 
ground  that  ahe  doea  not  love  him,  and  that  she 
fterself  is  just  aa  responsible  as  he  for  what 
has  happened.  Rutherford  &  Son,  by  Githa 
Lowerby,  is  a  sturdy  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  one  man  of  extraordinary  strength  and  nar- 
rowness of  mind  to  crush  the  life-spirit  out  of 
every  one  who  comes  in  eonteet  with  him.  This 
uneventful  bi:t  impressive  ilnnna  is  set  in  the 
living-room  of  a  Norlhumbruui  family,  and  the 
dialogue  is  written  in  the  North  Country  dia- 
lect. Somewhat  anaiogoua  to  tbeae  pUya  is 
A  Serape  o*  the  Pm,  a  aearoely  aueeessful  at- 
ti'TTipt  by  r,r:)!t;un  Moffat  to  repeat  tdr  impres- 
sion tital  lie  made  the  year  before  with  Hunttf 
Pulls  the  Strings. 

Of  playa  contributed  durinc  the  year  by  the 
acknowledged  leadera  of  the  British  drsma,  the 
palm  must  be  .accorded  to  Fanny's  Fir<tt  Ptau. 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  This  brilliantly 
witl^  Miqioaition  illustrates  the  theme  that 
the  ao<cal]ed  **  prineiplea "  of  ordinary  people 
are  merely  habits  or  the  mind  and  will  be 

powerless  to  aid  Ihem  to  cope  with  a  novel 
situation.  The  play  itself  is  enclosed  witlan  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue  in  which  the  author 
aatiriMS  four  of  the  best-known  dramatic  critics 
of  London.  Two  plays  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
were  produced  in  1912;  but  neither  of  them  .«ip 
proached  the  lofty  litanUard  which  has  been  net 
by  this  playwright  in  the  past.  Preservinf 
Mr,  Fanmiui  was  remarkable  mainly  for  the 
teehnieal  skill  with  which  the  author  tojcd 
with  a  theme  that  in  itself  was  trivial.  The 
Mtnd'the- Paint  Uirl  was  a  more  important 
eompoaition.  It  diaeniaed  Um  ndvnntagM  nnd 
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diudvaotages  of  tbnsp  marriages  which  have 
frequently  occurred  in  recent  years  batweea 
London  show-girls  and  yuung  Hcions  of  the 
peerage.   It  was  designed  as  a  study  of 

tbe  mnditioiia  of  life  in  and  about  a  t^ieal 
musical-comedy  theatre.  Tt  wjis  admirably 
vritU'ii;  but  only  unc  of  its  four  acts  attained 
tbe  tensity  of  drama.  Lady  Patricia,  by  Ru- 
dolf Besier,  waa  also  a  little  disappointing. 
It  was  a  faneffal  satire  of  pre-Raphaelite  ar- 
fcct^tion.  The  dta1oj;nr  wns  written  with  lit- 
erary skill;  hut  the  drumn  was  too  tliin  in 
substance  and  too  symmetrical  in  structure. 
Alfied  Sntro  contributed  The  Perpleseed  Bus- 
leatf,  an  MitertaiDiog  satire  of  tbo  woman-suf- 
fratre  movement,  if  Heptanes,  which  waa  writ- 
ten by  Arnold  fk'inietl  in  collaboration  with 
Edward  Knoblaiicli.  was  one  of  the  most  huc- 
eeasful  plays  of  tbe  London  season  and  was  only 
a  little  less  sueeessful  in  New  York.  It  owed 
its  popularity  to  its  unique  idea.  All  three 
acts  were  set  in  the  aanie  room;  but  the  first 
•  it  was*  dated  1800,  the  second  IHH5,  and  the 
third  1912.  The  story  followed  the  fortunes 
of  two  families  through  three  •ucccasive  gen- 
erations, and  showed  how  in  every  generation 
tbere  had  been  a  struggle  between  the  radical 
ism  of  youth  and  the  conservatism  of  age. 

Of  oontinental  playwrights  who  were  repre- 
sented on  the  New  York  stage  in  1912  ib0  most 
important  wrrr  Au;;u.Ht  S'trin  )!n  r?,  !i|aurice 
Donnay,  Edmoiul  Kostand,  ik;iiv  iiernstein, 
and  Arthur  Selmitzler.  Mrae.  Simone  pro- 
duced, in  English,  The  Return  from  Jermalem 
of  Donnay  and  Th»  Lady  of  Dnamt  (La  Frin- 
cftT  f.nintnivr)  nf  Rostaud,  both  of  which  had 
beta  uoled  fur  Uiany  years  in  France.  Striud- 
berg's  The  Father  was  the  first  of  his  plays  to 
be  produced  professionally  in  America,  and  it 
created  a  pnnonod  impreasion.  In  spite  of  tbe 
morbid  horror  of  its  study  of  incipient  insan- 
ity. The  Attack  {L'Aasaut)  of  Bernstein  was 
C'lnstructed  in  accordance  with  his  usual  for- 
mula and  was  replete  with  moments  of  suspense 
sad  of  sorprise;  out  tbe  material  was  less  vital 
than  that  of  his  previous  plays.  Sehnitzler's 
clever  series  of  dialogues  entitled  Atta<o{  may 

bf-  rtvorded  as  tho  Muoa%  poition  of  **eaTian 

to  the  genera  L" 
Turning  to  plays  of  American  antliorabip,  it 

Dust  be  noted  that  very  little  worlc  of  genuine 
importance  was  accomplished  in  1912  by  the 
lecngnized  American  playwrights.  The  best 
Americmn  play  of  the  year  waa  KintUing,  by  a 
aew  autlior  ttansed  Charles  Kenyon.  This  was 
«  profoundly  sincere  and  sympathetic  study  of 
th«  emutious  of  the  desperate  poor,  and  was 
significant,  not  merely  as  a  play,  but  also  as  a 
stcial  document.  The  lieroine  waa  a  poor 
woman  condemned  to  live  in  an  Inaanitary  tene* 
mpnt  who  stole  a  hundred  dollars  in  order  to 
eacdpe  to  a  homestead  in  Wyominp  so  that  her 
ODbom  child  might  have  u  better  chance  to 
iiwk  Tbe  play  experienced  a  commercial  failure 
when  it  was  presented  in  New  York;  bat  it 
was  immediately  resurrected  by  a  disinterested 
group  of  authorH  who  had  be«n  impresited  by 
it-  merits,  and  was  subsequently  played  for 
over  forty  weeks  upon  the  road.  Augustus 
Thsmas,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Amerl* 
ean  dramatists,  produced  two  disappointing 
pm^'fk  during  the  course  of  the  year.  These 
»ere  entitled  The  Model  and  Mere  Mm.  Both 
of  them  Buffered  from  the  fact  that  tbe  author 
.Hmnmd  too  many  unrelated  tlieiBes  during 


the  courae  of  the  dialogue.  The  Talker;  by 
Marion  Fairfax,  exhibited  tbe  barm  that  may 
be  wrought  by  so-called  "advan^"  ideas  upon 
the  minds  of  idle  women  who  are  lacking  in 
culture.  A.  E.  Tlramaa  contributed  an  in* 
gratiating  sentimental  comedy  called  7Ae 
Rainbow,  which  told  very  prettily  tbe  story 
of  a  father's  love  for  his  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  from  whom  be  had  been  aerated 
sinee  her  babyhood.  A  Rieh  MaH*»  8m,  by 
Tnn'f^  Forbes,  was  less  humorous  and  humaa 
tiian  h\s  former  eflTorts.  Edward  ISbeldon,  how- 
ever, sliowed  an  advance  in  The  Bigh  Road^ 
which  exhibited  for  the  first  time  an  endeavor 
to  look  at  life  in  the  large  and  to  draw  a  com* 
plet^  p<irtr;iit  nf  a  character;  but  the  piece, 
though  aduitrable  in  material,  was  straggling 
in  structure.  George  M.  Cohan  came  forward 
with  a  brisk  comedy  entitled  Broadieay  «fOM«s, 
wherein  a  young  man  whose  character  has  been 
all  but  ruined  by  the  fast  life  of  New  York 
is  made  an  estimable  citizen  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  settliii":  down  in  the  little  country  town 
where  he  was  born.  Tbe  Coh&n  touch  was  also 
evident  in  tbe  American  revision  of  Bawtkam« 
of  the  V.  .-1..  a  romantic  farce  ori<;inal!y 
written  by  the  London  playwright,  James  Ber- 
nard Fa*;an.  In  tliis  piece  a  young  .American 
adventurer  averts  a  revolution  in  the  Balkans 
by  buying  off  the  insurgent  soldiers  with  money 
he  has  won  at  Mont""  (^^rlo,  nrif^  iilt.imnt ply 
marries  the  princess  of  the  latle  btatu  Lliai  he 
has  saved. 

Among  tlie  American  farces  of  tbe  year  nay 
be  mentioned  Ready  Monef/.  by  Jamea  Mont> 

gomery.  Officer  GGG  hv  Augustin  MaeHt|^» 
yever  Say  Die.  bv  William  Collier  and  wTh. 
Post,  and  Stop  Thief,  by  Carlyle  Moore.  The 
first  two  were  transferred  successfully  from 
New  York  to  London.  Of  these  the  best  ia 
Ready  Money.  The  theme  of  this  piece  is  that 
anyone  may  easily  make  money  if  people  think 
that  he  already  has  it;  and  the  hero,  who  is 
utterly  without  resources,  successfully  floats  a 
mining  venture  by  the  expedient  of  flashing  a 
roll  of  counterfeit  bank  notes  lieforo  the  eyea 
of  prospective  investors. 

The  most  exciting  melodrama  of  the  season 
waa  Within  the  Law,  by  Bayard  Veiller.  A 
flbopgirl  who  has  been  wrongfully  convicted  of 
robbery  and  sent  to  jail,  resolves  after  her  re- 
lease to  l)e  revenged  on  her  prosecutors.  She 
organises  a  gang  of  criminals  and  cleverly 
handles  them  ao  that  their  deprcdatiooa  am 
kept  always  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
drama  deals  with  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
undermine  her  campaign  by  tempting  one  of  her 
gang  to  an  overt  violation  of  the  statutes. 
This  piece  was  deficient  in  ciiaracterixation,  but 
it  waa  admirably  plotted.  Its  overwbelmingr 
success  Boon  led  to  the  production  of  several 
other  melodramas  dealing  with  criminals  and 
detivtives  and  police.  Of  thew  the  most  in* 
teresting  were  The  Argyle  Case  hj  Harriet  Ford 
and  Harvey  J.  OHigirins.  and  Tike  Conspjrooy, 
hy  .lolin  Emerson  and  Robert  Baker. 

David  Belasco  made  three  productions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  Once  again  be 
demonstrated  bis  superlative  ability  to  lend  an 
air  of  veriaimititade  to  oompoeitiona  wbieb  in 
themselves  were  artificial.  The  Oovemor'a 
Lady,  by  Alice  Bradley,  told  a  sentimental 
story  of  an  ambitious  man  who  put  aside  his 
faithful  wife  of  many  years  in  order  that  be 
might  be  free  to  marry  a  youngec  woman  who 
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could  help  him  ia  his  climbing.  In  the  last 
act  tlic  niun  and  his  wife  met  by  accident  in 
a  Childs  robtaurant  and  were  reconciled.  The 
act  waa  utterly  untrue  to  nature,  but  it  ul 
lowed  Mr.  fielaaco  an  opportunity  to  set  a 
restaurant  upon  the  stflpfe.  The  Case  of  Becky, 
by  Kdward  Ixickc,  \va8  a  melodrama  built  upon 
the  theme  of  dual  per»oiiality.  The  liirdiiio, 
who  was  normally  a.  charm inj;  jjirl,  sullcrfd 
frequently  from  lapses  to  a  secoiidary  person- 
ality,— that  of  an  impish  hoyden, — but  was 
eventually  cured  by  means  of  hypnotism.  Yearg 
of  Discretion,  by  Frederic  Hatton  mi]  Finny 
Locke  Uatton,  was  a  oonventional  comedy  that 
w«»  lifted  Into  life  by  «sqiiiBit0  tcting  And 
careful  stage  direction. 

Several  new  tlieatres  were  opened  in  New  York 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  but  the  only  one 
that  need  be  noted  as  inaugurating  a  new 
policy  is  The  Little  Theatre,  wliieh  was  erected 
by  Mr.  \N  itithrop  Ames.  This  bouse  seats  only 
290  }>eople,  and  it  IB  the  policy  of  tlie  manager 
t<i  offer  intimate  productions  of  unusual  works 
of  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  tasteful  few.  .The 
edifice  itself  is  a  gem  of  architecture  and  is 
Mtilf  the  moat  beautiful  playhouse  in  America. 
To  Mr.  Amea  belongs  the  credit  of  havinj;  pro- 
duced at  tlii-  theatre  such  adniiroilr  irks 
ah  Ihc  i'igeon  and  Rutherford  &  Hon.  He  was 
nixo  the  first  nuituiger  to  put  into  practice  the 
idea  of  a  children's  theatre,  by  offering  at  daily 
matlnies  a  dramatization  of  Snow  White  and 
Ihe  Keren  Dirarfu,  tlie  famous  fairy  tale  f  ^lie 
Brothers  Grimm,  tshurtly  afterward,  George 
C.  7^jrle^  erected  a  cozy  theatre  for  children 
on  the  rool  of  the  Centotj  Theatre,  and  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Amee*  poliey  of  giving  daily  mati- 
nees. IIIb  first  production  was  a  little  play 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Ilotig.son  I^urnett  entitled 
Racketty-Packetty  Houne.  Both  of  these  pi  pees 
were  entbusiaatically  wekomed}  and  tlie  idea 
of  a  children^  theatre  wema  at  last  to  have 
become  an  established  fact.  See  Frkn'ch 
Literature;  German  Literature,  and  Litera- 
ture, English  and  AusaaoAn. 

DREADNOUGHT.     See  Battt  Ksnyrs. 

D&EDOINO.  bee  DocKB  A»l>  tiARuuat),  and 
Pavava  Canal. 

DRY  DOCKS.    See  Docks  and  HAWWHif. 

J)UBIiIK.   See  Architecture. 

SUFFJLKLD,  Hexrt  Marttn.  American 
soldier  and  lawj'er.  died  .luly  l.*!,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1842,  and  graduated 
Irom  Williams  College  in  1801.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Sth  Miobioan  Infantry  in 
th«  same  year  and  rose  throng  the  ranks  of 

rvirn  until  he  became  asaisUint  and  acting 
provost  marshal-general  of  the  Army  of  tlie 
Cumberland.  In  18H5  ho  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  law  in  Detroit.  From  1881 
to  1887  ne  waa  city  counsellor  of  that  city. 
He  was  appointed  brigadicr-jjenoral  of  voluii- 
teerB  in  1898  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
In  190.3  he  served  as  umpire  of  the  German- 
Venezuelan  Arbitration  Commisaion.  Ue  waa 
prominent  in  AmericBn  polities  and  attended 
every  national  convent  "cn  from  1«76.  He  Was 
a  member  of  several  luilitury  societies. 

DITLUTH.    See   MUNICIPAL  UomuffliBNT, 

CotHtni  i/^niftn  !'h?:T. 

DULUTH    COMMISSION     PLAN.  See 

MrXICH'AI.  COVERNMfNT. 

DUNBAB,  Ralph  O.  American  jurist,  died 
September  19,  1912.   He  waa  bom  in  Schuyler 


county.  III.,  in  1845.  lie  removed  with  bis 
parents  to  Oregon  when  he  was  one  year  of 
si^i  .  He  was  educated  at  Willamette  Uni- 
versity and  in  18ii7  removed  to  Olympia,  Wash. 
In  1869  be  waa  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  prae- 
ticed  at  Yakima  City  for  several  years  and  then 
removed  to  Ooldendale,  In  1879  be  was  elected 
a  menil  i  t  i  f  the  Territorial  legislature  and  m 
1885  ^vRH  i^peuker  of  tliat  body.  Ue  waa  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  supircme  eourt 
of  the  State  ia  1880  for  the  term  espirlM 

DUNCAN',  Joseph  WiLSOlf.  An  American 
soldier,  died  May  14,  1912.  He  was  l>orn  in 
a  tent  in  an  army  camp  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nveeea  River,  Tezaa,  in  1853.  He  waa  eda- 
eated  in  the  poblie  aeboola  of  Nashville.  Tenn., 
and  Columbian  College  (now  George  Wasliini^' 
ton  Univcrnity) .  11©  served  for  a  time  as  an 
engineer  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  Yellow- 
atone,  and  in  1878  waa  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  21at  Infantry.  He  went  through 
the  various  stages  of  promotion  until  he  became 
colonel  in  1903.  liia  services  include  participa- 
tion in  the  Indian  \var»  in  IS77  "S.  and  1S'.)(>- 
91.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  he  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  and  in  the  siege 
of  Santiago  de  Cuha.  lie  served  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1899-1902  and  in  U»05-6,  In  19t»6 
be  commanded  the  forces  engaged  in  the 
called  battle  of  the  Lava  Cone,  in  which  he 

Sractically  aaaihllated  a  body  of  rebellious 
loroe,  after  a  severe  fight  in  which  over  100 
Americans  were  killed.  General  Duncan  wss 
severely  ciitic'-iMl  lxx"nur<.e  tli"  aimim  !,  ■  f  tJie 
Morus  were  killed  iu  the  absault  made  by  the 
American  wkliera.  It  was  claimed,  however, 
that  the  women  fought  so  viciously  that  they 
bsd  to  be  treated  as  the  men  were;  From 
1007-11  General  Duncan  was  a  member  of  the 
general  staff  when  he  v>m  aent  to  Texas  to  pre- 
vent filibustering  along  the  Mexican  border. 
He  was  several  times  l>revetted  for  gallantry 
in  action  and  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier* 
genf^'Tl  f  r  his  services  in  the  Philippin' ? 

DUNCAN,  WiLLi.vM  IUti.eb.  An  American 
caijitali-t  :  d  .June  20,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1830,  and  while  he  was 
still  a  youth  accompanied  bia  father  to  the 
United  Stjites.  The  latter  enjrapped  in  banking 
bu(*ine88  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Duncan  grad- 
uati-'d  from  Brown  I'niversity  in  1860  and  at 
once  entered  the  busine^^n  of  banking.  In  1865 
he  became  head  of  the  bankinj^  firm  of  Duncan, 
Sherman  t  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  Turning 
his  attention  to  railroads  he  was  from  1874  to 
1878  pre.-^ident  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  also  connected  at  variuus 
times  with  important  financial  interettts  as  offi- 
cer and  director,  and  he  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  figures  in  the  financial  and  social  life  of 
New  York  City.  His  collection  of  rare  editions 
of  books  and  autograph  copies  was  a  notuble 
one.  He  waa  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  CSommeree  and  president  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  th«  United  Statce,  and  of  The  Pil- 
grim Society  «'f  ATri-iica.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  .iL.nleniy  of  Design,  the  Metro- 
politan MuHcum  of  Art.  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

DUTCH  KA8T  JXVUSB*  The  colonial 
pot;>,r-pinn9  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  Hetweei! 
Au.stralia  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  Capital. 
Batavia. 

Abka  akd  Population.  The  Dutch  Sast 
Indiea  consist  of  two  oMiin  divisions:    f  1)  Java 
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(10  residencies)  and  Madoera  (1  raidcBcy) ; 
•ad  (2)  Uie  oiitpofU  (17  provinces).  Area 
tnd  popuIatioB  <lor  tlM  outposts  approziflMte) 
rf  Java,  Madoon,  Mid  fbe  outpost  provisM  at 

-nd  of  1905: 


8q.  m.  Top. 

Java   43,6|6  2S.604.719 

MMoatm    tjm  1.4N.li9 

Outposts 

Island  of  Sumatra: 

Sumatra,  West  Coast   81,788   

Padanv  Hlshlands   408,481 

Padan«  Lowlaadi   905.040 

Tapano«li    413.Sni 

Benlcoelen                                    9.437  204.21',^ 

LAmpong    Districts                      11.338  1&6.518 

Palembang   B3,718  796,352 

Sumatra,  Kast  Coast                  86,481  568.417 

Atjeh                                            20.650  582.175 

RlOUW*                                         16.879  112,216 

fenka                                          4.47*  US.  189 

fitttoa                                      1.M9  te.868 

Borneo.  West  Dlatriet  M,On  4M.929 

!^>meo.  South  and  Bait  DtotS. . .lBT,iST  78S,7M 
Island  of  CeletMBt: 

Celebes   4t.<00  415.499 

Menado   22.177  436,406 

Ambotna  t                                      19.870  299.004 

Tematet   176,698  870,902 

Timor                                          17.782  308,600 

BaU  and  Lombok                           4.063  628,63« 

Total   n».S69  t7.9T9.m 

■Oanslats  of  lodraalrl  In  Sumatra  and  the 
RioQw  and  Ungsa  archlpelajroes.  t  included  In 
Temate  are  a  |Mrt  of  eastern  Celebes  island. 
Dutch  N>w  Guinea,  and  a  part  of  tho  Moluccas: 
!he  resi  of  the  Moluccas  are  In  ATnbi.lna.  Dutch 
New  Guinea  esteoda  to  141°  with  estimated 
area  152.428  aqiMUr«  nllM  and  Mttmatad  popttta- 
tl«n  262.000. 

Xbe  nativa  population  (exelusiva  of  Hew 
G«ia«>  minbend  S7,020,4<0  (Java  and  Ma> 

doers,  29. 71. "5 .008)  ;  Europeans,  80,910;  Chinese, 
5«1.44!»:  A  rubs.  29.588;  Orientals  other  than  na- 
t  ^.  22.(i70.  Hiifnvin  ha<l  l.?8..')51  inhabitants; 
bemarang.  96.600;  Pehalongan,  41,719;  Djok- 
jkkarta,  I18J78:  Padan^,  91,440;  Palambangr, 
10,985;  Bandjermasin,  16.708. 

CoifimcE.  Government  and  private  trade, 
merchandise  and  apeei«»  an  giVBII  for  three 
}tan  (in  florin*)  t 


'■'•vemment: 
M>rchandtoa 
!?pecJe   

invate: 
Merchandise 


190t 


.4  7.6fi7.549 
. .  8,860.000 

.243.&44.983 
..  S«,499.0t7 


Total   

Exports 
Covemment: 
Mrrrhnndl— 

Specie   

PrlTate: 
Merchandise 
Speda  . . . . . 


..SI0,S«l.6t9 

1908 
16,866.649 

.  .462.823.382 
. .  1.034.623 


1909 

6.718.507 
6,600,000 

260.287.611 
9.mi40 

1909 
ie.754.694 


1919 

13.014,463 
2,640,000 

816.381.666 
lT.»0t,«83 

tlCS94.802 

1910 
29.461.209 


437,982.2A9  422.084.962 
357.201  1,051.660 


Mat 


...479,714.604   456.094,194  462,697.831 


^  tho  trade  other  than  povernmpnf  in  1910, 
-i3.743.330  florins  imports  (219.493,063  mdse., 
J4i50.267  !«pfcio)  and  259,452,610  florins  ex- 
erts' (259,009^5  mdie.,  443,075  specie)  are 
•ttribatable  to  Java  and  Madoera.  Principal 
wports  follow,  quantities  in  metric  tons  (fig- 
ares  in  parenthei^is  represent  the  export  from 
•'»T»  and  MadfJi-ra)  :  Coffee  from  government 
NMtatioM  1096  tone  (1096)>  from  private 
14,736  (9800);  sugar,  1,317,049  (1,316,- 


946)  ;  rice,  61.^  (58,032)  ;  arrack,  3,554,000 
liters  (3,653,000);  tnttani,  44,190  (  422);  black 
peppmr,  21,4M  (MIM)  {  skins.  7082  (  5744);  to- 
bacco, 61.236  (38,012);  indigo.  .'54  (.*)4):  nut- 
megs, 2580  (317);  dammar,  0808  (1!*84);  ka- 
pok (Java  cotton),  9186  (8377);  tea,  15,337 
(10,387);  copra,  248.148  (107,002);  tin  from 
government  mffies,  15,678  (14,214);  other  tin, 
2343  (2278);  cinchona,  7235  (7110)  from  pri- 
vate and  564  (564)  from  government  planta- 
tions. Merchant  marine  (1910),  12,669  vessels, 
of  621,292  cubic  metera  capacity  (11,785.  of 
292,679,  native  eraft).  Vewela  entered  (1910), 
0ri82.  of  11,907,000  cubic  meters  capacity. 
Railways  in  operation  (1910),  2553  kilometers 
(Java  and  Madoera,  2230;  Sumatra,  323).  A 
government  line  (162  miles)  connecta  the  port 
uf  Piidang  wHh  Fort  de  Kodc  and  haa  oirea 
shoii;  branches.  The  Deli  Railway  is  a  private 
line  on  the  northeast  coast  in  the  tobacco- 
growing  district  and  radiates  in  several  direc- 
tions from  Medan  (about  80  miles). 

PWNHicnoir.  Area  (1910)  under  riee,  84S74,- 
264  bahoes  (1  baho=l-")4  acres),  production, 
84,286,647  piculs:  HUgar  cane,  213,856  (sugar 
production,  20,459,495  piculs)  ;  tobacco,  213,- 
632;  indigct,  17,040;  other  culturea,  3,213J»4l. 
Government  coffee  plantations  (Java),  72,10S 
bahoes  (prodtiction,  32,067  piculs)  ;  prwluction 
from  emphyteutic  lands,  172,336;  from  private 
estates,  13,818;  native  culture  (total  Dutch 
East  Indies),  79,914  piculs.  Tobacco:  830,- 
568  kiloe  from  government  plantations,  8,> 
064,.5.55  from  emphyteutic  plantations,  and  436,- 
409  from  private  estates.  Tea  (Java),  15,- 
056,083  kilos;  indigo  (1900),  889,587  kUM| 
cacao  (1910),  1,180,849. 

Tin  from  the  government  mines  at  Banka  In 
1910  11,  270,170  piculs;  from  private  mines  (as 
Billitun  and  Riouw),  73.110.  Coal  production 
(1910),  542,047  metric  tons;  petroleum,  1,491,- 
382  tons.  Ck>ld,  silver,  diamonds,  copper,  and 
manganese  are  mined. 

FllTANCIV  BIC.  Kstimatod  revenue  (1910), 
220,834,112  florins  lartual  1009.  197.237,032); 
expenditurf,    22b.8!l4,J(i:i    1 201 ,278.S!)3) .  Bud- 

Kt,  1911:    228,738,000  Horins;  1012,  265,8e2,> 
0.    A.  W.  F.  Idenhurg  waa  governor-general 
in  1912. 

Ahmv.  The  colonial  force  maintained  by 
voluntary  recruitment  has  an  pfTective  strength 
of  36,86i  ofBcers  and  men,  of  which  12,841  are 
Europeans.  Auxiliary  troope  are  supplied  by 
the  f<Midatory  ehicfs  and  a  territorial  niiiitia 
of  littio  viiiiiL'  ia  maintained.  Plans  have  been 
ndoptiMi  for  the  noUlisation  of  this  force  lor 
war  purposes.   

DlfTCH  XZFOSITXOir.   See  EzposnmmSy 

Bollnnd. 

DUTCH  GUIANA,  or  SuRlNAlf.  A  colony 
of  tlie  \.'thorland«  (between  46,000  and  49,000 
S4^uare  miles)  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  Population  ( 1910)  t  913  Europeans, 
7804  Dutch  East  Indians,  19.683  British  East 
Indians.  52.369  inditrenous.  3643  otiier;  total 
(exclusive  of  negroes  iti  interior  forests).  86,- 
233.  Of  these,  36,480  are  classed  as  without 
occupation.  Immigrants  employed  under  con- 
tract on  plnntntions  December  31,  1910,  11.561. 
Stigar  production  (1910)  12,015,100  kilos; 
molasses.  164,100  liters;  rum,  797,800  liters; 
cacao,  1,683,000  kilos;  coffee,  202,300;  com,. 
1,323,000;  rice,  1,093,700;  bananas,  802,300- 
bunches.  Oold  yield  1,081.478  grnrtie.  valued 
at  1,481,622  guilders  (or  florins) ;  gold  export,. 
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1^6,073  guiklera.  ToUl  UaporU  (1010),  424,- 
696  fL;  wpmrtB,  8,345,447.    Tonnage  entered, 

210,998;  cleared,  213,391.  Rev(?nue  and  expendi- 
ture (provisional)  in  1911,  6.48»,UOU  and  7,308,- 
000  guilders,  respectively;  subTCintkn|»  fllS^DOOl, 
R.  D.  Fock,  governor  in  1012. 

DUTCH  WEST  UTDIBS.  See  CUBA^AO 
and  Dutch  Guiaxa. 

DYKES,  Jauf^  OswALa  A  Scotch  theo- 
logian and  educator,  died  January  1,  11)12.  He 
WM  bom  in  Port  Qlawow,  Scotland*  in  1835. 
and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Universfty  and 
New  College.  He  also  studied  at  Heidelberg 
and  Erlan^'en.  In  185U  he  was  ordained  and 
became  un  assistant  at  St.  George's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  mi.  Three  yeara  later  be  resigned 
on  aeeount  of  ill  bealtli  and  vpwt  three  years 
in  Melbourne,  Australia.  From  \W9  to  1888 
he  was  minister  of  the  Re},'ent  Square  Church, 
I^)ndon.  Under  his  ministry  this  church  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  non-cooformiat  cburches 
in  London.  In  1888  I>r.  Dykes  was  eboien  pris' 
cipal  of  the  Presbyterian  Collepe  and  at  the 
same  time  became  Harbour  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity in  tluit  in.Htitution.  This  position  he  re- 
tained until  10O7  when  he  resigned  and  became 
principal  emeritus.  He  was  the  anthor  of  Beat- 
ituflf's  of  the  Kingdom  (1S72);  Lawn  of  the 
Kin()dorn  (1873);  From  Jerusalem  to  Antiorh 
(1874);  Law  uf  the  Ten  Hor-is  M^^T;  The 
Uospel  According  to  Ht.  i'aul  (1888);  The 
Christian  Minister  and  Bis  Duties  (1008),  and 
The  DiriM  Worker  m  Creslton  and  Providenoe 
(1009). 

DYNAMIC  GEOLOGT.    See  Gfoi.ogy. 
DYNAMITERS,     i  ki \i.    of.       See  Tbaok 
Unions. 

DYNAMO-ELECTBIC  MACHINEBY.  la 

the  field  of  electric  generators  the  developments 
of  1912,  as  in  1911,  l  i  l  d  toward  larger  sizes 
and  higher  speeds  rather  tlian  distinct  new 
tjrpee.  Steam  turbine-alternators  reached  the 
enormous  capacity  of  25,000  kilowatts,  equiva* 
lent  to  33,500  horsepower,  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  units  of  100  kilowatts  which  were  in- 
stalled in  the  tiret  generating  station  in  New 
York  just  thirty  years  previous,  and  whidi 
were  at  that  time  known  as  the  "Jumbo" 
type  because  of  their  great  capacity.  In  1912 
alternators  of  20,000  kil  vvifts  were  built  for 
operation  at  1800  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
machines  of  5000  kilowatts  for  3600  revolutions 
per  minute.  In  these  develqpnients  America  has 
led  Europe,  the  20,000  kilowatt  unit  appearing 
there  for  thf  :ir-t  (  imo  in  1912.  In  the  realm 
of  water-wheel  generators  a  similar  development 
in  capacity  has  occurred,  reaching  a  maximum 
of  17,000  kilowatts.  The  dilBcultiea  in  design- 
ing large  direct-current  generators  tor  steam* 
turbine  drive  were  partially  overeome.  Direct- 
conneetcd  units  of  1500  kilowatts  and  000  volts 
an<i  ^'eared  units  of  1000  kilowatts  were  pro- 
duced. The  demand  for  automobile-lighting 
generators  capable  of  giving  constant  Toltage 
at  variable  speeds  greatly  stirimlateJ  inventive 
activity  in  this  line.  One  unique  type  is  a 
shunt  generator  having  the  armature  and  brush 
p^enr  mounted  on  a  sleeve  which  winds  along 
tlie  shaft  against  a  spring,  varying  the  surface 
of  the  armature  which  is  active  according  to 
the  speed,  so  that  a  constant  voltage  is  main* 
tained  over  a  speed  range  from  800  to  8800 
revolutions  per  minute.  Ingenious  work  was 
dune  in  developing  electrical  devices  which  may 
serve  as  gsDcrators  for  autonoblle  lighting  and 


ignition,  and  as  motors  lor  self-starting  n  eoa> 
junetion  with  a  storage  battery. 

Important  prnprpss  continued  in  rectifying 
and  converting  apparatus.  Synchronous  con- 
verters of  7500  kilowatts  with  a  maximal  a* 
paoitjf  of  10,000  kilowatts  were  put  in  open- 
lion.  The  high-power  mercury-are  teetiflo' 
operating  in  a  stet^-l  tube  entered  the  commer- 
cial field  in  Germany,  but  remained  in  the 
development  stage  in  America.  A  very  ingen- 
ious device  was  brought  out  by  a  Swiss  com- 
pany whtdi  compensates  for  the  poor  power 
factor  of  induction  motors.  It  consists  of  a 
phase  advancer  or  small  rotary  armature,  to 
which  current  is  sujtplied  through  a  comma- 
tator.  A  stationary  field  is  created,  which  re- 
acts on  the  windings  to  create  a  current  fcsd- 
ing  to  that  of  the  source  from  which  the  anna 
ture  is  magnetized  by  90*  in  phase.  Tliis  cur- 
rent feeds  back  into  the  induction  motor  to 
which  the  device  is  attached  and  corrects  iU 
power  factor  very  successfully. 

EARTHQUAKES.    The    record    of  earth- 
quakes   for    the    i>ast   year    was    not  specially 
notable  in  regard  to  numlnrs  or  magnitude  of 
the    disturbances.     Fewer    disasters  attended 
their  oeenrrence  than  usual,  at  least  as  eom- 
pared  %vith  the  formidable  list  that  marked  th* 
period  from   lOOli  to  IDIO,  beginning  with  the 
San    Franeiseo    sli(X"k.     The    seismograph  Sta- 
tions, of  which  a  number  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  registered 
many  disturbances  from  more  or  less  distant 
sources.    These  were  centred  chiefly  in  north- 
ern Alaska,  in  the  Cordilleran  region  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,  and  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean region.    Some  of  tlie  more  prominent 
ones  are  here  noted:    A  severe  shock  occurred 
on  January  31  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound;  reports  from  Valdez  described  it 
as  the  heaviest  ever  felt  in  that  place.  It 
continued  for  about  one  minute  and  was  fol* 
lowed  by  nine  minor  tremors.    The  glaciers  on 
the  nearby  mountains  sent  forth  tremendous 
reverberating    noises    from    avalanches  alor.:: 
their  courses.    A  prolonged  but  not  damaging 
earthquake  was  felt  on  May  14  in  the  We6t 
Indies,   notably  at   Antigua,  St.   Kitts,  and 
Guadeloupe.    The  principal  shock  of  the  year 
noticeable    within    the   limits   of    the    Tnit-  ! 
States  took  place  June  12  in  South  Carolina 
and  Ceorgia.    The  cities  of  Columbia,  Augusta, 
and  Savannah  appear  to  have  experienced  its 
full  effects,  which  were  sufficient  to  cause  the 
liouses  to  rock  slightly  and  lighfi  r  rl  jects  to 
sway  perceptibly.    Little  damage  resulted.  A 
second  Alaskan  'quake  was  reported  on  July  7 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks.    The  only  very 
severe  disaster  of  the  year  happened  on  August 
10  in  European  Turkey.     l>i  [unts  indicated  a 
focus  near  the  Dardanelles,  irom  which  it  ex- 
tended northward  as  far  as  Adrianople  with 
decreasing  violence;  Gailipoli  on  the  straits  was 
practically  laid  to  the  ground  and  many  of  the 
villii;^'!  s   ilfing  the  nortliern  and  southern  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  were  seriously  dam- 
aged.   The  loss  of  life  was  variously  entimated. 
but  according  to  the  mom  moderais  Qgures  it 
probably  reached  3000,  with  twice  that  ntimber 
of  injured.     On  August  18  a  slight  shook  oc- 
curit'd   in  northern  Arizona;   it  was   felt  at 
Wiiltams,  Holbrook,  and  other  places,  and  was 
registered  by  seismograjphs  many  hondred  miles 
away.    Ifinor  dIatinlMnesa  wmm  reported  in 
Chile  on  or  ahont  Sqitemhar  80,  nearlj  «<m* 
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eident  with  predictions  of  cataclysmic  earth-  sitieg  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca,  and 

quakes,  and  caused  a  veritable  panic  among  the  law  school  at  Loja;  these  institutions  have 

tiie  lower  cIhsbps.    There  were  no  serious  con-  74  professors  and  over  600  students.     The  Cl- 

t^^uences.    A  rather  heav^  shock  was  felt  ia  toblisbed  religion  is  Koman  Cat&oliotini. 

the  City  of  Mexico  OB  Kmrember  19,  but  in-  Iivikt8TBIK8.   Aflirieulturv  fs  the  chief  source 

folfed  litUe  damage.  of  wealth.    Valuable  nnn  ril    .   I  t,  but  have 

SmvoiOGT.     In  a  recently  issued  treatise  been  little  expioite<l.    The  most  important  arti- 

hy  Davison,  earthquakes  arc  <livided  into  two  cle  of  manufacture  is  the  Panama  liaL  Eooa- 

elasMs:   volcanic  and   tectonic     Th<»e  con-  dor  la  ona  of  th«  foremost  cacao  prodncofR  of 

Mcted  with  volcanic  energy  ar«  stated  to  be  the  world.  Besidca  tbie  crop  there  are  culti- 

Im  uaportant  and  destructive  than  the  second  vated  cofTee,  rice,  sugar  eane,  and  tobacco, 

dtn,  which  are  related  to  differential  move-  Commebce.    Imports  and  exports  have  been 

mmts  of  the  rockt^  known  as  faults.    It  is  valasd  as  fo11o«s»  in  thousanda  of 
thought  that  the  fractures  developed  bj  folding 
give  rise  to  some  earthquakes,  but  the 


■ore  potent  cause  is  abrupt  displacement.  This  ,                                1908  1909    1910  l9ii 

Tiolmt   diaarrAniTPmpnt    nf    fhA    afmt..    ia  Im  porta .,  17,012    19,670   23,555  18.704   16,048  16.477 

!It«;l*t      *    ^            :    *      strata    18    the  Export..  .21.8«6  ii,»07  26.6S9  iM7»  ilMi  28.0W 

ralmination  of  intermittent  stress,  and  the  fnc-   [  

tioB  generated  by  the  sliding  of  one  rock-mass 


produces  a  series  of  vibrations  The  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  food- 

wfcich,  propagated  outward   in  all  directions,  stuffs,   baxdwaro,    and    machinery.  Principal 

appear  at  the  surface  as  earth  waves.    Ab  a  exporta  in   1910  and   1911,   in  thousands  of 

general  rule,  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  is  "ucres:    Cacao,   15,792   and   21,0.'i7;  vegetable 

not  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  aurfaoe.  ivory,  3339  and  4768;  Panama  hats,  2ail  and 

EABTESN  VLEET.    See  Kaval  Pbooubs,  2584;  rubber,  2012  and  2Ul>U  ;  cofTee,  1471  and 

Great  Britain,  General  Progretif.  1630;  gold,  498  and  1240;  hides,  515  and  628. 

ECHELON  CLOUDS.    See  Meteoroloc.t.  TVade  by  principal  countries,  in  thousands  of 

BOONOMIC    ASSOCIATION,     American,  sueraat 
The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 

cittion  was  held  in  Boston  December  27'31.  " 

The  chief  subjects  dealt  with  were  wages,  bank-  l9io'"^"9il  igio^^S'sij 

ing  reform,  coat  of  living,  agricultural  econo-  Uolted  Kingdom.... 4. 968      S.124      2,282  2^343 

mics  anil    thf   i?conomic3  of   price   regulation.  United  States.  4,M9      4,62»      8.181  8,899 

Among  tJie  important  papers  read  were  the  fol-  3^^."/"///,::i}S     Jig     tlSi  JIU 

owing:    "  Thaoty  of   the   Mmimum  Wage,"   

Henry  R.   Seager;   "Rising   Cost   of  Living," 

Irring  Fisher  of  Yale   University;   "Banking  OownwnCATIOWS.    About  8S0  miles  of  rail- 

Pi-form,"   by    E.   W.   Kemmerer   of   Princeton  'w^v  wr-r?  in  npr-i  a t ion  ;,i  1911,  of  \^'h)rh  2l>7 

University ;""  Economic  Theory,"  by  Simon  N.  miles  were  completed  in   the  Guayaquil-Quito 

Patten    of   the    University  of   Pennsylvaniat  Una*   Work  on  the  line  from  Bahfa  de  Cara- 

"  Economies   of   Governmental    Price    Regula-  qnea  to  Qutto,  begun  in  July,  1009,  continued  in 

tion,"  J.  M.  Clark  of  Amherst  College,  and  ^919.    A  line  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  was 

Oiester    W.    Wright    of    Chicago    In  i '  (rsity.  begun  .Tune  30,  IPll    ntnl   in  the  summer  of 

The  presidential    address    was   delivered    by  101^  construction  trains  were  running  to  Mon- 

haak  A,  Fetter  and  was  entitled  "Population  tecristi.    Telegraphs  {19\2),  3SU  miles,  wltb 

»  Prosperity."   In  connection  with  the  meet-  80  offlesS}  talapbooesy  328  miles, 

ing  of  the  association  were  held  meetings  of  NaVY.   Tbcr  navy  includes  one  destroyer,  one 

tie  American  Historical  Association,  the  Ameri-  torpedo  boat,  three  laillieliea>  om  transpOT^  and 

can  Political  Science  Association,  the  Ameri-  an  auxiliary  vessel. 

«tt  Soei<dagieal  Society,  the  American  Statisti-  Finance.   The  unit  of  value  is  tbe  Sucre, 

Cil  Amoeiation,  and  the  American  Association  worth  48.656  cents  (one-tenth  of  a  sovereign), 

for  Labor  Legislation.   The  officers  elected  for  Revenne  and  expenditure  in  1009  amounted  to 

1912  were:  President,  Frank  A   Fetter,  Prince*  15,877,684  and  16,664,882  sucres  respectively, 

ton  University;  secretary,  Thomas  M.  Carver,  in  1910,  23,984,710   (including  loans  10,4 Iti,- 

Harvard  Universi^.   Tbe  asaoeiatiott  nombers  S6S)    and  22,047,254.    Import  duties  in  1910 

tboot  2500  members.  irera  6,172j900  snores,  and  export  duties  2,922.- 

ECOirOMxCS,    SoCTAT,.     See   Social   Eco  221.  Of  the  1910  expenditure,  8.690,392  sucres 

50  I  r  -  were  for  the  public  debt,  4,231,887  for  war  and 

ECUADOA.    An  equatorial  South  American  marine,  1,701,964  for  interior  and  police,  and 

Kpabiic  on  tbe  Paeiffe  coast.  Capital,  Qnito.  1,16^774  for  public  instruction.  Estimated 

Aka    axd   PoPULATioit.   The  area   is   re-  revenue  and  rapeoditure  for  1913  balanced  at 

:«rted  at  299,600  square  kilometers   (115,676  18,071,324  snores.   Public  debt,  June  30,  1910, 

•'joare  miles);  incluclin;.:  tlie  (>alftpago8  islands,  43,511,024  sucres;   a  loan  of  3.000/KIO  snersa 

^7.243    square    kilometers     (118.A27    square  was  n^otiated  iu  January,  19U. 

miles).    The    population,    chiefly    of    Indian  AUtX.    During  1912  no  important  changes 

blood,  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,'  though  it  is  were  made  in  the  military  organisation  of  the 

sot  nnlikely  that  this  figure  is  somewhat  too  republic  and  the  forces  continued  on  tlie  same 

'irjfT'.      The  larger  town^    in   Guayaquil   (80,-  basis,  wifh  progress  being  made  in  the  enmll- 

Quito    (70,000),  Cuenca  (40,000),  Rio-  ment  of  the  organization  of  the  first  and  second 

Un^ba  (ISjOOO).  reserrss,  which  supplement  the  small  standing 

Kdccation.     In  his  message  of  August  10,  army  maintained  under  the  law  of  1902. 

Wl2,  acting  President  Marfn  reported  the  num-  Oovkrnment  and  History.    The  constitution 

l*r  of  public,  municipal.  unJ  private  schools  at  of  the  republic  bears  date  of  DecemlKT  23,  1906. 

l^SO.  with  98,413  pupils  and  2326  teachers.  Tbe  president  is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  font 

Bi^hsr  adneation  ia  carried  on  at  tba  wiiver>  jears  and  ia  assisted  by  a  eabinat  of  <va  mem- 
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ben.  The  IcgiilatiTa  body  coasts  of  two 
bouses,  the  Seoste  (S2  nemben)  and  the  House 

of  Representatives  (48).  For  the  term  begin- 
ning August  31,  1911,  Emilio  Estradii  was  in- 
aiWUrat«d  president  in  suceetSiOD  tu  Uen.  Eloy 
Albro.  £»UmU  died  Oeceaibar  21,  1912,  and 
was  sneeeeded  bj  Carlos  Freile  ZaMumbide, 
nresldent  of  the  Senate,  as  acting  president. 
There  began  immediately  a  revolutionury  uiove- 
ment,  headed  apparently  by  the  frit-nds  of  Gen- 
eral Alfaro,  which  quickJy  developed  into  a 
fierce  struggle,  marked  by  acta  of  infamous  bar* 
barity.  General  Montero,  a  revolutionary 
leader,  was  proclaimed  preaideat  by  tlie  army, 
but  early  in  10 12  he  was  killed.  Alfaro  also 
was  killed,  and  his  body  mvmmIj  mutilated. 
The  speaker  d  the  Houae  of  Bepreseatatives, 
Francisco  Andrade  Marin,  became  acting  presi- 
dent. On  March  31,  1Q12,  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza 
was  elected  prenident;  he  was  inaugurated  on 
Francisco  Andrade  Maria,  became  aeting  presi- 
dent  in  1901-B  and  was  commander  of  the  gov- 
ernment forces  which  opposk^I  the  revolutionary 
outbreak    of    1912.      8co  Arbitration,  Inteb- 

KATIONAU 

XDUCATION  Iir  XHE  UNXTSD  8XAXSB. 

flTATtSnCS    FOB    EUOIKNTABT    SCHOMJI.  The 

public  olementary  schools  enrolled  16,898,791 
and  private  schools  1,441,137  pupils  in  1910. 
About  seventy-one  per  eeat.  of  the  poj>ulation  5 
to  18  years  of  ana  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.    It  costs,  on  an  average, 

$'2L'.t"l7  per  jinpil  t  o  HUppnrt  the;*e  schixtls.  This 
is  by  far  llie  luweat  per  capita  cost  in  the  entire 
educational  system.  Each  student  in  the  public 
high  schools  coata  947.13,  each  student  in  pub* 
lie  BoirBial  adiDola  $1SB.48,  and  aaeh  oaa  la  eol* 
lege  costs  •808.48.  The  inveatoMnt  for  build- 


mated  that  there  were  at  least  100,000  othsr 
secondary  students  in  preparatory  departmeats 

of  colleges  and  universities,  in  normal  schools 
and  in  certain  manual  and  industrial  schools, 
44.23  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  students  wen 
boys.  The  schools  eraplojed  88,188  bmb  and 
32,102  women  inatmetors.  Of  the  65,088  boys 
and  81,359  girls  who  graduated  during  the  yeir, 
47  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  27  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  had  declared  their  intention  of  entenng 
oollMW,  and  5740  boya  and  14,60S  girls  had  pre* 
pared  ibr  admittance  to  normal  senools  or  mhn 
higher  institutions,  .\mong  the  entirf  number 
of  high  school  students  only  6.8  per  cent,  s^^m 
to  b«  prepariqg  for  college.  The  students  were 
distributed  wmnag  the  classes  as  ioUowa:  first 
year  41.90  per  cent.;  second  year  26.75  per 
cent.;  third  year  18.34  per  cent;  fourth  year 
13.01  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  low  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  yesr 
that  only  88.31  per  cent,  of  the  atudaata  aie  ia 
four  year  high  aehoola.  If  all  the  sebooli  of* 
fered  four-year  courses,  there  would  be  an  in 
crease  in  the  students  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
a  couequeaft  loweriag  of  iha  par  oeata.  ia  the 
other  yeara. 

The  increases  in  the  number  of  high  school 
students  during  the  past  twenty  years  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
remarkaUa.  The  following  table  preaentj  tb» 
facts  regarding  the  number  of  students  in  high 
schools  for  each  1000  of  population  in  1910, 
the  per  cent,  increa-ic  in  high  school  enroll- 
ment, the  per  cent,  increase  in  population,  and 
the  ratio  between  the  per  cent,  increase,  in- 
high  school  enrollmanty  and  the  per  eeat.  in* 
ereaae  in  population  foor  twaaty  years,  1880  to 
1910,  and  alao  for  tea  yaanb  1900  to  19ia 


Ratio  of  per 

  cent.  IncreaM 

Divisions                         In  hl^h                   Per  Cent.  Increase  enrollment  to 

schools  for  per  cent.  In- 
each  1000  High  school  Population  ereaae  popu- 
ptHmlatlon   enrollment  latloa 

1»10            »OTr»    lOTra.  »Trn.  lOTrS.     JOYr*.  lOTia 

United  States                                     12                 259           71  47  22           6.K  IS 

North  Atlantic                                    14                 214           C7  4»  23           4.4  1» 

South   Atlantic                                     7(10)*          217           80  37  17           S.9  4.7 

South  Central                                      T  (t)*           816           M  &5  22           5.8  4.1 

North  Central                                  15               860          64  S4  14          7.4  4.1 

Weatam                                         IC               §81         184  185  57          6^4  II 

*  Numbers  In  parentheaeB  are  for  white  population. 

ings,  grounds,  and  equipment  for  each  ehlld  fa     A  nailced  change  seems  to  have  taken  pbtce 

the  public  elementary  srliools  was  alioiit  $65.  in  the  purpose  students  have  in  attending  hii;h 
The  corresponding  investment  for  high  schools  schools.  Over  18  per  cent,  of  all  the  high 
was  $275,  and  for  colleges  and  vnivcrsitiee  school  stud  en  !.<<  in  iS'Jn  were  taking  courses  that 
91100.  The  estimated  axpenae  for  the  pub*  prepared  for  college.  In  1900  the  proportion  had 
lie  elementary  schools  for  1910*1 1  was  83S3,*  fsUen  to  14.53  per  cent,  and  in  1911  only  about 
127.finn.  and  for  private  scliool=«  1,3,231 .1 10.  7  per  cent,  were  takinff  college  preparatory 
About  hevcnty-two  per  cent  of  the  pjiblic  school  w^ork.  Mr.  Willard  J.  Fisher  in  Science  (Na- 
funds  are  rai.H4>d  by  local  taxation,  thou^^h  in  vember  1,  1912)  comments  on  this  change  as 
some  of  the  southern  States  only  fifty-eight  per  follows:  "Since  1800  the  problem  of  the  see- 
cent,  of  tha  iaeome  is  from  local  taxes.  There  ondary  school  has  changed  from  that  of  a  Rt- 
iiro  in  the  public  elementary  .schools  an  aver-  t'mfi  school  fo  one  of  a  decidedly  non-fittini 
age  of  thirty-flve  pupils  to  each  teacher,  while  school — some  bigots  would  say  a  decidedly  wit- 
in  the  public  high  schools  there  arc  twenty-  fitting  school;  a  school  in  which  only  per 
two  students  per  teacher,  and  in  colleges  there  cent,  of  the  pupils  anticipate  college  work  of 
is  one  instructor  to  each  eight  studentn.  any  sort.   This  being  the  ease,  the  colleges  and 

.*>TATISTIC8  FOB  HiGH  SCHOOLS.  The  Rufoau  universities  can  not  load  the  way  in  the  fashion 
of  Education  reports  that  during  the  year  end-  of  1892  and  the  committee  of  ten;  the  prob- 
ing June,  1911,  10,234  pid»lic  and  1070  private  lems  of  secondary  e<]ucation  can  be  sohred  oalv 
his^  schools  enrolled  an  aggngate  of  1,115,-  in  the  schools."  It  is  interesting  to  see  what 
820  students,  88  per  esnt.  oTwhoni  wan  ia  tlm  difference  thia  apparent  change  in  the  sto- 
pttblie  high  aehoola.  In  additioB  it  waa  cati-  dents'  purpoae,  and  the  vigoraoa  aritieiam  of 
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the  public  high  school  have  made  in  the  popular-  Public  School  Administbation.  The  oriti* 
itj  of  various  subjecta.  There  huH  been  an  cisms  which  have  been  directed  figtimt  the 
iiamsiiig  per  cent,  of  tlio  studentB  taking  the  public  BciioolB  during  the  past  few  years  were 
blloving  subjects.  Is  each  ease  the  aubjeet  repeated  In  1§I2.  As  in  previous  years  they 
it  followed  by  the  per  cent,  of  students  taking  were  based  on  the  belief  that  the  schools  have 
H  in  1910.  English  Literature  (57.05).  Al-  courses  of  study  overcrowded  with  "  mumuiitied 
gebra  (56.92).  Rhetoric  (56.59).  Latin  and  antiquated  subjaots*"  whfell  haw  DO  rela* 
(49i59).  Qeonetry  (30.87).  German  (23.60).  tion  to  life,  and  as  a  consequence  the  methods 
Treadi  (11.70).  The  following  subjects  show  employed  in  teaching  tend  to  destroy  rather 
a  decreasing  popularity:  Physical  geography  than  encourage  initiative  on  the  patt  of  the 
(19.14).  Civil  government  (15.99).  Physiology  child.  There  has  been  nothing  new  in  the  criti- 
(lj.76).  Physics  (14.79).  Chemistry  (7.13).  cisms,  neither  has  there  been  much  that  is  new 
TriaMometry  (2.18).  Qaolonr  (1.35).  Pqr-  in  the  seboola'  methods  of  remedying  the  de- 
ehoMgy  (1J5).  Gredc  (Ul).  ArtroBomy  feeta.  The  efforts  of  school  officers  and  bodies 
i.M).  The  following  subjects  were  not  tabu-  of  citizens  have  been  directed  toward  a  more 
Uted  as  early  as  1905:  Botany  (16.34).  thorough  understanding  of  the  factors  that  af- 
ZoSkgy  (7.88).  Agriculture  (4.55).  DoOMStic  feet  the  etBolcMJ  of  tilt  aeboola.  To  this  end 
ceonoaqr  (i.14),  Spanish  (.65).  there  has  bent  aa  inonailng  anmber  of  school 

lumaor.  Li  wo  entire  populatioti  abovo  investigations  or  surveys,  llie  most  important 
ten  years  of  ago  Illiteracy  declined  from  10.7  work  of  this  sort  was  that  undertaken  in  New 
percent,  in  1900  to  7.7  per  cent,  in  1910.  For  York  City  by  the  board  of  estimate  in  1911, 
nrtber  details  of  the  report  on  this  subject  and  completed  in  June,  1912.  Hie  investiga- 
iMued  in  1912  by  the  United  SUtca  Census  Jiu-  tion  eoat  about  $100,000  ajid  was  conducted  by 
reto,  see  the  article  IiXimaoT.  The  differ-  Prof.  Paul  Hanus  of  Harvard  University  with 
ent  methods  of  collecting  the  data  make  it  im-  a  group  of  assistants.  The  report  of  the 
pouible  to  compare  directly  the  illiteracy  in  investigation  has  not  as  yet  been  made  public 
Iks  United  States  with  that  found  in  other  except  that  part  of  it  which  had  to  do  with 
MGDtrie*.  The  fiureau  of  Education  gives  the  cartaia  nhaaoa  of  the  administratioa  of  tho 
ftOoving  comparative  statistiea  for  IVanea»  schools,  ^it  part  of  the  report  was  writ- 
Gcmany,  Great  Britain,  the  Unltsd  States^  and  ten  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore  of  Yale  and  was  re- 
eertsin  European  countries:  jected  by  the  board  of  estimate  on  the  ground 

■  ■      „  — r — : — :; — - — —  that  it  contained  unsubstantiated  atatcnients. 

OooBtry        ^^Per^cent^Baais  of  estimate  ^   ^1^,  was  awaited  with 

erates  aineli  interest  on  aaeouit  of  the  high  pro- 

Prance  IM     11.4    ^?R5SS^f  aST  ^''^'T^  standing  of  those  participatiag  ia  this 

Onst  BntalB.  1M4       lA    llarHase  re^s.  The    Training    School    for    PubUe  Service 

T  <  .                         nf     Pop«»a<»on  oXl*"  connected  with  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Mu- 

De^irk^: I    j^^^itP'  n'c«P«l               »>"  conducted  investigations 

Tbs  Nstheriaiids! ! '.             lA    Army  recruits!  of  surveys  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  Syracuse,  and  cer- 

  .8    Army  recruits.  tain  counties  in  Maryland.    Its  moat  import- 

5511155  „. .".".V.*.MW            Army  recruits.  uadartaking  was  a  collaboration  with  the 

Haogary  ".'.IIIHHamo     40.0  Wisconsin  State  board  of  publio  affairs  in 

 1*01  studying  rural  school  conditions  and  needs 

aSalta '.'.'..'.'.'..".'.".'.*  .1897      70  0  '°    Wisconsin.       Investigators    examined  the 

—   —  '•   conditions   in  twenty-seven  counties  in  widely 

EuMKrrART    EDx:c.\Ti0!f   IN   Clrta.n    For  separated  parts  of  the  State,  and  they  made  a 

ntis  CouRTBucs.  The  data  preseated  in  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  conditions  in  131 

fallowing  table  were  taken  from  the  report  of  schools  in  thirteen  counties.  The  report  which 

the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  wu'*  published  in  August  sets  fortli   in  clear 

They  should  be  regarded  as  indications  of  con-  and  concise  form  the  conditions  observed,  both 

ditions  rather  than  as  at  curate  statistics.    For  favorable  and  unfavorable.    The  final  chapter 

(tie  in  making  comparisons  the  corresponding  m  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  fifteen  suggested 

Mtics  of  tho  United  States  are  given.  adailBlitiatifa  aad  l^islaAive  remedies.  A 


Expenditures 


Country  Date 
Anstria-Haaaanr: 

AustriaTT.   1908 

„   Hungary    1907-8 

B«lflum    1909 

Sulffaria    1907-8 

.-nm.irK   1909 

^"raatc    T.tos-D 

G«rniany  Empire    I!»'i5 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   1909 

SS".:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  88 

NMherisBda    1909-10 

Norway    1908 

pQMia   1909 

^*^dn    1909 

=P«ln    1907 

tjwnierland    1S09 

Japan   1908.9 

CnltH  states    1910 


EiOroilment 

4,84Mt8 
8.S71.77S 
92S.X86 

430,ni 

5.629, t»Ufi 
10,224.125 
6,045,089 

241.433 
8.002,168 

904.142 

369.993 
6,738.289 

784.974 
2.000.003 

629,590 
5,99«,1S9 
17.81S.iBS 


Per  cent. 

Per  capita 

of  popu- 

Teachers 

Total 

of  popu- 
lation 

lation 

14.88 

97,399 

a$27,451.081 

sfl.OO 

18.87 

43,203 

18.404.230 

.91 

11.4 

20.865 

7.798.146 

1.04 

10.0 

9.398 

2,270.313 

.54 

14.0 

14.3 

154 '586 

b58, 497,743 

bl.49 

17.0 

166.579 

124,420,918 

2.05 

16.9D 

161,796 

110,784.545 

3.09 

9.2 

4.346 

1.291,674 

.49 

8.T5 

60,323 

88.862.585 

.76 

15.8 

Si.078 

18,688.817 

8.80 

15.6 

tiloe 

8,488.708 

1.48 

3.66 

•  •  *  «  • 

14.33 

18,881 

*ii, 3 15.229 

2.06 

11.9 

5,000.000 

14.15 

12.023 

4. 2^0, 987 

1.13 

12.1 

134.837 

26,816.959 

.64 

18.88 

588.810 

488,8581,484 

4.84 

a  1904-7. 

bin  1907-8  for  public  schools  only,  enrolling  4,603,778  pupils,  or  82.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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titnilar  investigation  is  planned  for  the  high 
whoola  and  normal  sehoola  of  Wisconsin. 

Two  State  luiMriiiteiuieBts  of  publie  imtmo* 
tion  resigned  in  1912;   E.  T.  niiretiild  of  K«B< 

sag,  to  become  the  president  of  tlip  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculturt:  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  J.  T.  Eggleston  of  Virginia  to  become  rural 
aehool  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Two  events  have  served  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  educiitionul  work  of  New  York 
State.  On  January  1.  1912,  iUo  new  system 
of  rural  school  supervision  became  operative. 
Ibe  kgisUture  of  1910  abolished  the  office  of 
•ohool  eommissfoner,  and  in  its  place  created 
thv  office  of  district  superintendent,  the  change 
to  take  etfeet  in  1012.  The  law  created  a  board 
of  school  directors  in  each  supervisory  district 
eonaisting  of  two  members  from  each  town,  to 
be  eboaen  at  the  pueral  election.  The  sole 
duty  of  till-  linni  i»  to  elect  the  superintend- 
Mtt  of  schools.  The  salary  of  the  superintend- 
•Bi  la  $1200,  with  a  maximum  expense  allow- 
•noe  of  9300,  both  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 
The  tenure  of  office  is  Ave  years.  To  be  eligible 
to  this  ofEce  onr  riii.i:4  !ioli]  a  life  certificate  to 
teach  in  any  ecbcnU  in  the  State,  and  in  addi> 
tkm  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture.  Superintendents  must  de- 
Tote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fi  f  ,  and  they  are  requiit  *!  to  forward  detailed 
weekly  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  too  early  to  form  any  just  estimate 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  but  it  seems  to 
be  fulfilling  expectations.  '  The  boards  of  school 
directors  made  earnest  efforts  to  secun  the 
best  available  individuals  for  supertntendentt*; 
206  of  the  207  required  superintendents  were 
selected  before  February.  Of  these,  62  were 
college  graduate^),  02  were  graduates  of  State 
norma!  m  Ik  i  ]?,  Id  1  life  certificates,  and  28 
held  teaehertf'  periiiaiitnt  certificates.  All  had 
bad  experience  in  teaching. 

On  October  15,  16,  and  17  a  notable  group  of 
educators  met  in  Albany  to  take  part  in  the 
dedication  (jf  tlir  X-u-  Yi«rk  Statt-  F.iin-ation 
building.  This  builiiiiig  cost  nearly  5^6,000,000, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  and  com* 
modious  building  devoted  wholly  to  education 
in  the  world.  It  will  house  the  various  offices 
of  iiie  education  departmct  t.  iiKluiing  the 
State  library  and  the  State  muMmm.  In  the 
rarlotts  addresses  there  were  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  great  credit  due  to  Commissioner 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  under  whose  leadership  this 
vast  undertaking  was  be<;un  and  completed. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks  resigned  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Boston  schools  to  beeomo  prsai- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  who  re- 
signed the  Hupcrinteridency  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools.  Kandall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of 
the  Providence  schools,  went  to  the  superin- 
tendency  in  Cincinnati.  Both  Boston  and  Cin- 
cinnati were  reported  to  have  raised  the  salary 
of  tlieir  superintendents  from  $0000  to  $10.- 
000.  Superiatendent  J.  Q.  CalUcut  of  Tocama 
beeaow  tlio  new  mpN-intendent  of  Indian' 
«poIia. 

This  year  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell's  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  New  York  Cit^ 
•ehools.  A  large  company  of  prominent  e!ti* 
rens  met  in  Carnegie  ITall  to  pay  frUnite  to 
the  man  and  the  results  of  his  work.  Doctor 
liaxwdl  wns  pwwtsd  with  m  oheit  eontainiiig 


a  silver  ^rvice.  The  translation  of  the  Latio 
inscription  on  the  chest  is  as  follows:  "Will- 
iam  Henry  Maxwell  for  tweoty-flva  jemxt  dtj 
•nperintendent  of  schools  tn  Brooklyn  wid  N«« 

York;  given  on  account  of  iii>;  unique  actviMy 
bis  loyalty,  his  zeal,  and  his  courage." 

Vocational  Edccatio.v.  The  demand  for  ts* 
cational  education  remains  insistent.  Prog- 
ress has  been  in  the  same  fjeneral  direction  as 
in  the  preceding  year.  .Some  new  Hchools  have 
Ikxii  estab!islie<l,  hut  scbool  officers  h*ve  been 
studying  the  results  in  the  sehoob  nliesdy 
working,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  local  conditions  which  vo- 
cational education  must  meet.    There  is  a  very 

Sreat  scarcity  both  of  thotse  who  are  able  to 
irect  the  work  and  of  tli(j««  qualified  to  teseh 
vocational  subjects.  The  demand  is  for  a  new 
type  of  teacher,  one  who  has,  m  addition  to  a 
liberal  training;,  i  xj  i  r  icnce  and  skill  in  the  in- 
dustry he  att«mpt«  to  teach.  Such  men  sad 
women  are  not  attracted  by  tha  Balnries  of- 
fered ordinary  teachers.  There  is  very  gn- 
eral  agreement  among  the  advocates  of  voca- 
tional education  that  the  fed* ml  and  State  gov- 
ernments must  assist  the  communities  in  the 
esitiiblishment  and  maiateMUloe  of  such  sebooU. 
Their  fundamental  argument  is  that  this  type 
of  education  ia  expensive  and  that  our  work- 
men move  from  place  to  place  so  freely  that 
the  commmunity  which  is  at  the  expense  of 
educating  the  Workman  has  no  aasnranee  that 
it  will  ever  profit  by  the  investment.  There 
is  every  indication  that  popular  opinion  favors 
such  federal  aid.  Then  ii  i-i,  t  r  w  ,  \  ,  r,  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  lar|;e  an  appro- 
priation is  needed,  in  what  manner  It  wall 
be  used  and  how  its  administration  may 
be  safeguarded.  On  February  26  Sena- 
tor Carrol  Pape  introduced  Senate  Bill  No. 
3  which  is  now  known  as  the  Page  Voca- 
tional bill.  This  bill  as  modified  would  even- 
tually appropriate  in  round  numlwrs  ^U.-inO,- 
000  annually.  This  sum  Avould  be  divided  as 
follows:  $3,0nit  ior>  for  the  encourajjing  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  indus- 
trlct,  and  home  eoonomics;  a  like  sum  for  the 
support  of  institutions  in  which  only  trades 
and  industries  and  home  economics  shall  be 
taught;  .-:i,i)(H),()00  for  agricultural  hi?h 
schools;  $3,(K)U,U00  for  extension  work  by  the 
Stnte  agricttltttral  eollepes;  91,000,000  for 
demonstration  and  experimental  work  at  the 
agricultural  high  schools,  the  work  to  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  a^jriculturai  col- 
leges; $1,500,000  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  tiie  scboola  eontempuited  1^  the  bill.  The 
administration  of  this  appropriation  is  divided 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  general,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dill  make  it  necessary  for  the 
State  and  eommunity  to  add  two  dollars  to  each 
dollar  rpppived  from  the  government.  The  appro 
priation  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  to  be 
available  at  once,  but  the  other  sums  are  not 
to  be  available  until  July,  1916.  The  bill  has 
the  cordial  support  of  many  edaeationat  or- 
frnni7;ations.  Therr  nn-  some  who  believe  that 
the  tyf)e  of  education  proposed  is  still  in  such 
an  experimental  stage  that  we  are  not  ready 
to  employ  economically  any  laiga  amooBi 
OBoney.  They  see  danger  also  in  the  divided 
authority  over  the  administration  of  the  funds. 
Whether  the  bill  in  its  present  form  becosies 
ft  law  or  ao<»  tin  fut  xoiMia*  tint  tut  UU 
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KPretnto  the  most  advmiio«d  thought  on  the 
Bobject. 

WiBER  Vnr.  or  School  Piaxt.    It  was  csti- 
xuattid  that  iu  VJIQ  a  lotHl  of  $l,357,7dl,I0:{ 
was  invested  in  the  State  school  systems.  The 
averam  numher  ot  dAjs  that  the  Mhool  plaote 
««!«  In  nse  lor  sehool  purposes  varied  from 
100   in  Kew  Mexico  to  193  in  Rhode  I.tlunr). 
The  average  for  the  entire  country  was  157.5 
days.    These  facts  have  been  reoeiving  very 
tlioa^t/al  attention  from  many  aourecn,  ud 
as  a  resnlt  there  is  a  etronf  agitation  for  • 
wider  u»e  of  the  school  plant.    This  purpose  is 
being  accomplished  in  two  ways:  first,  by  a 
more  economical  use  of  the  school  plant  for  edu- 
cational purpoaeSy  and  leoond  by  allowing  tae 
baildings  to  be  need  for  eiTic  purposes  atid  as 
social  centres.   The  most  conspicuous  example 
of  au  economical  use  of  school  property  is  in 
Gary,  Ind.,  where  the  pupils  are  organized  into 
♦wo  g;rou^  one  group  working  in  the  class> 
rooms  wbiie  the  other  group  is  at  work  either 
in  the  laboratories  or  shops,  or  is  on  the  play- 
^ounds.    This  arrangement  is  said  to  double 
Ibe  capacity  of  school  buildings.  Att-tho-year 
•choola   aro   bsGoming   inereMingly  popuUr. 
Then  are  lecture  courses  for  aduiu  uid  also 
♦evening     in  lij -f^  ' i  il    and    commercial  courses, 
fbere    in,   however,   a  growing  opposition  to 
«wsning  courses  for  those  who  have  left  school 
And  «atered  the  industries  before  tb«y  liave 
the  education  requ1r<»d  by  the  State.   It  is  held 
that  attendance  at  scliool  after  a  day's  work  is 
A  liardship  and  result;)  in  injury  to  the  health; 
tbcrcfore  such  pupils  should  be  freed  from  U>- 
bor  for  a  few  hours  each  week  at  the  ejqwMn 
of  the  employer  and  given  more  deilnite  tnstrue* 
tii  M   ir   fl  I    I  hools.    Such,  in  effect,  is  the  lavr 
of  Vurk  State.   Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee, 

I>enver,  Salt  Lake,  Grand  Rapids,  Worcester, 
and  other  ^ties  use  the  school  housss  as  poll- 
ings pieces.  During  the  presidential  campaign, 
New  Vurk  City  opened  school  houses  tO  the  dil- 
lerent  parties  for  pulitical  meetines. 

It  is,  however,  in  making  school  houses  civic 
and  floidal  emtres  tiiat  toe  greatest  pN^gtess 
has  been  made.  Seven  hundred  and  sevenfef^ 
eifrbt  clubs  of  various  characters  were 
op«-rateU  iu  the  school  bouses  of  Hew  York  last 
voir.  A  recent  Wisconsin  law  orders  that 
^  where  the  citiaens  of  any  community  urc  or- 
igan ized  Into  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  non- 
eM-Iii-iNe  association  for  the  presentation  and 
<|i*cti»4*«on  of  public  questions  the  school  board 
shall  accommodate  them  in  some  school  build- 
ing and  provide  free  of  charge,  light,  heat»  and 
janitor  service.'*  So  impoirtattt  have  these 
activities  become  that  the  architecture  of  school 
iMRtsee  is  changing,  and  the  newer  buildiiws  con- 
tain provisions  tliat  wws  indaiowB  ik  the 
aarlier  structures. 

SccBrr  SociETHM  HtOH  Schools.  The 
gi^imt  wteieties  in  hiph  schools  are  a  develop- 
wuent  of  the  past  35  years.  This  development 
^ook  place  with  littie  attention  on  the  part  of 
■chool  autliorities,  who  generally  were  inclined 
to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  stu- 
dent* in  their  efforts  to  organize.  Tf  iTga- 
a^gmtM  were  needed  to  justify  the  exi^itence  of 
sadi  8M>eletiee,  they  were  based  on  the  socio  1 
a.n4l  educational  possibilities  of  self-directed  or- 
^ani7^tion.  8ince  1900,  however,  school  super- 
intendent- h'.'^h  ^1  hrxjl  principals,  and  teachers 
iMbve  been  waging  a  determ iiwd  warfare  against 


are  that  such  oirganizations  are  undemocratic 
and  that  the  weak  school  spirit  found  in  public 

high  schaols,  unlike  the  ^tioriE^  college  spirit, 
its  unable  to  prevent  a  ^nubbishness  that  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  welfare  of  both  stu- 
ent  and  school.  In  the  past  five  years  the  leg- 
islatures of  thirteen  States  have  passed  laws 
against  such  societies.  In  at  least  twelve  other 
States  many  of  the  most  important  cities  have 
regulaticms  which  provide  either  for  the  sus- 
pension or  VKpulsion  of  students  joining  secret 
aoetetiee,  or  make  the  students  who  became 
members  inelij^ible  to  memlx'rship  in  any  of  the 
school  urgaiii/.ations,  such  as  musical  and  dra- 
matic clubs,  athletic  and  debating  teams,  etc. 
The  courts  before  whom  the  question  htu  been 
argued  have  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  uphold 
the  school  boards.  The  States  having  pro- 
hibitive laws  are:  California,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississipni,  Ifebraska,  Ohiot  (htsgon,  Vermont* 
and  Wasnington. 

Child  Wki.fakk.  The  year  has  seen  a  pro- 
nounced increase  in  the  attention  given  to  the 
welfare  of  children.  The  studies  that  have 
been  made  regarding  the  health  of  sdiool  chil- 
dren are  tending  to  give  a  more  accurate  con- 
ception of  iho  magnitude  of  the  task  before 
the  suhuoU.  I'rof.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  in 
an  address  before  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, estimated  that  at  least  five  per  cenL  of 
pupils  in  the  public  sehoob  have  now,  or  have 
had,  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lungs,  twenty- 
live  per  cent,  have  suffered  from  defective 
vision,  and  thirty  p«r  cent,  have  enlarged  ton- 
•Ur^  adenoida»  or  tnlaifsd  cervical  glands 
whicdi  need  attention.  In  all,  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  in  this 
country  need  attention  for  physical  defeets 
which  are  partially  or  wholly  remediable.  Con- 
gress has  established,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  snd  Labor,  a  children's  bureau,  the 
nf  in  to  "  investigate  and  report 

upon  all  matters  jK-rtuining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life,  and  ...  to  es- 
pecially investigate  the  questions  of  infant 
mortality,  the  nirth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile 
courts,  desertion,  danirerous  occupations,  acci- 
dents and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  leg- 
islation affecting  children  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  such  other  facts  as  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  children."  Miss 

Julia  C".  Lalliroj)  of  Hull  ITouse,  Cliicapn,  was 
chief  of  the  bureau  at  a  salary  of  ^.)U(iO. 
Eleven  of  the  fourteen  States  whose  logiala- 
turea  met  in  1912  improved  their  child  labor 
laws.  The  Investigations  bearing  on  the  num- 
Ih't  of  cliildrcn  who  fitlicr  fail  t«i  ])ass  in  school 
or  who  leave  before  completing  the  course 
tended  to  emphasize  attention  to  the  dullards, 
but  now  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
unususlly  bright  children.  See  Weejpau 
Work. 

BiHi.ioGRAiMiY.  Among  the  important  pub- 
lications of  the  year  are  the  following: 
Mabel  Carney,  Coiaitry  L«/e  and  th«  OowntrM 
School.  VoeatUmal  SdueaiUm  CMeafo  mid 
Other  Cities  (report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Commercial  Club) ;  Elwood  P.  Cubber- 
ley.  Improvement  of  Rural  SehooU;  Irving 
King,  Social  Aapeda  of  Education;  Maria  Mon- 
tessori,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Anna  E. 
George,  The  Montrsao'i  V<fhod;  .Tulius  Sachs. 
The  American  Secondary  School  and  Some  of 
tU  PrdUmm;  Edward  Lb  Thomdikei.  fdueo- 
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iion:  HarUnd  UpdegraO;  A  Studif  of  BmpentM  liftvoo.  Lc^Ution  has  been  pasted  lor  the  pro- 
of  Ci$if  S^ool  gyatemt.  teetioB  of  bird-life,  and  b  commission  was  re- 

EDWABD  TIL,  llBia»UU  10.  Sm  ikMaz-  cently  appo;rit<M:l  to  drviso  m.Mns  for  the  sup-, 
TECTUBE.  pression  or  better  control  of  the  cotton  worm 

EFFICIEirOYy  MDmaRAU  Bee  Umnmu,  wai  te11<lliorni.  Tlie  government  has  tekea 
GovKBWMgnT.  neMores  for  the  distribution  of  improved  cot- 

BOTPT.  A  northeast  Afriean  Uiedfviat«  ton  seed;  the  Biiionnt  sold  in  the  spring  of 
virtu. illy  under  tlic  control  of  Great  Britain,  1012  was  about  40,000  nrdebe,  or  about  one- 
nominaiiy  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  Cairo  is  tenih  of  the  seed  required  for  the  total  area 
the  capital.  Area  (cstimato) .  400.000  nquare  sown.  Set  AOSOCVLTUMAL  Eddcation. 
miles  (exclusive  oi  the  Sudan,  ol  which  onlj  The  areas  under  eenals  in  1911,  accoiding 
12,018  square  miles  are  eultivatsd  and  settled) ;  to  the  departmeBt  of  Direct  Taxes,  are  shown 
population  (ino7),  11,109,978,  not  iadndiug  in  the  following  tal  le  %v[fh  t.  tal  yield  ia 
nomadic  Bedouins.  ardebe  and  estimated  ^ield  per  feddan: 

Education.   Lord    Kitchener's   remarks  on 
recent  ebanges  in  the  educational  sjsteni  will  ^ 
be  of  interest  as  having  a  wider  aiiplientioB  Feddans      Ardeba*  p«rf. 

than  originally  intended.      He  savs  in  part:  Wheat   1.2S7,821       6.882.300  S.U 

"  In  1910  an  important  and  very  interesting  ex-  8?'i8       Llll  MO  Im 

periment  was  commenced,  viz.:  The  handing  Com  V.V.V.V.*"iri!"l.n^6M     litnAisoO  tM 

over  of  local  education  to  the  recently  oonsti-  .  ' 

tuted  provincial  councils.  This  new  departure  ^f'^*'®  ardeb  varies,  that  of  wheat  beinc  Ui 
has  introduced  a  much-needed  elasticity  and  di-  Wjograma;  borlajr*  IM;  unliuslMd  rlo^  ISl;  oora. 
versity  into  the  system.   It  is  prematura  at 

present  to  give  any  definita  opinion  on  the  IniMATIOiv,  etc.     The  raising  of  the  A«^f» 

suit  while  the  «^crla»ent  is  still  in  n  sooie^  dam  pvoaressed  steadily  in  1911;  the  com- 
what  indeterminate  and  prrovlsional  stage.        ptetion  of  the  grouting  up  of  the  space  between 

"  As  might  have  been  e.\pected,  a  considera-  the  new  and  the  old  work  wa.s  scheduled  for 
ble  amount  of  divergence  is  apparent  in  the  February,   1912,  and  the  termination  of  the 

Klicy  carried  out  by  the  different  councils,  whole  work  for  the  end  of  the  year.  To  quote 
some  there  baa  been  a  tendency  towards  pro>  aoain  Lord  Kitchener  i  **  Ths  nNNmaental  work 
Tiding  seeondary  education,  Instead  of  the  very  of  the  raised  dam  and  the  immense  benefila  ae- 
ncct'ssary  plrnii  iitirv  vr rnri i  ul.i r  inlustrial  and  cruing  by  the  increased  irrigiit irn  of  Ihr  coun- 
agricultural  schools  which  are  ho  much  re-  try  will  repay  the  expenditure  many  t'mes  over, 
quired  in  the  provinces.  One  of  the  worst  fea-  Other  completed  improvements  include  the  giv- 
tures  of  the  elementary  education  liithcrto  sup-  ing  of  SeiA  (suouner)  water  to  Upper  E^pt, 
plied  has  been  that  it  was  restricted  so  largely  and  the  aboTltion  of  tbe  basin  syston,  which 
to  the  eultivation  of  mrmory.  An  instruction  for  so  InriL'  hnn  ri'-trirtf»d  the  full  yield  of  the 
that  is  merely  '  bookish '  leaves  some  of  the  land.  Now  that  abundant  irrigation  water  is 
most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind  undevdoped.  assured,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  enable 
Manual  exercises  train  the  eye  to  aeeura^  in  the  inhabitants  of  l^gypt  to  obtain  the  fnllcat 
observation,  the  hand  to  skill  in  execution,  and  advantage  from  their  magnlfleent  soil  and  eli- 
the  mind  to  a  ^onBt-  of  the  importance  of  truth-  mate;  and  the  question  of  drainage,  which  li.j- 
fulness  in  work.  What  seems  moi>t  required  long  been  discusetHi,  becomes  one  of  vit^l  im- 
for  progress 'in  this  direction  is  to  evolve  the  portance.  Measures  have  been  approved  for  a 
best  type  of  rural  school,  adapted  to  tiie  speetal  largs  and  eoBoprehensive  sebeme  of  drainage  In 
practical  needs  of  agricultural  distriets,  and  the  provinces  of  Bebera  and  (HuurtiMi,  the  re- 
wben  this  has  been  done  %ve  may  confidently  suit  aimed  at  being  the  lowering  of  the  water 
hope  to  see  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num-  in  the  drains  to  a  depth  of  from  1^  to  2 
bir  of  boys  educated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  meters  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  .  .  Tba 
that  any  hastv  or  untbought-out  development  fellah  remains  the  same  aa  be  Ins  alwnyn  hnsii* 
of  education  in  rural  distriets,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  hard<^worfcii^  types 
carefully  adaptrfl  to  rural  necessities,  may  im-  of  humanity,  somewhat  cnn>ir rvative.  like  most 
peril  the  agricultural  interests  on  which  the  cultivators,  and  hardly  realizing  the  Cbanges 
prosperity  of  the  country  so  largely  depends,  that  have  taken  place  around  him.  It  is  4ilB> 
A  rural  exodus  in  Efirpt  would  be  an  economic  eult  for  a  people  who  have,  tlirough  many  aeea, 
and  aoeial  disaster  m  considerable  magnitude."  always  striven  for  mors  water  for  tlicir  en1ti> 
AOBICl^LTtiRE.  The  newly  organized  depart-  ration,  to  realize  that  too  rour?i  nf  a  good  thing 
ment  of  agriculture  began  working?  regularly  may  be  detrimental.  It  is.  however,  an  incon- 
from  the  beginning  of  1011.  The  area  planted  testable  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
to  cotton  in  1910  was  stated  at  1,042,010  fed-  irrigation  water  now  supplied  is  not  mly 
dans,  and  in  1911  at  1,711,228 — an  inerease  of  wasted,  but  does  actual  nann  to  tlis  cropa, 
6S,61fi  feddans.  Production,  in  1911,  of  flTpncp)  the  iir^rent  necessity  fOT  dmhM^ 
cleaned  cotton,  3.318.o'2!t  metric  quintals:  esti-  works."  See  also  Dbal^vaoe. 

mated  1912  production.  3,602,327.  Amount  of  (  OMxiKRrE  and  CoinfUMCATlonn.  The  year 
fugar-canc  treated  in  1909-10,  515,839  tons  1911  witnessed  a  considerable  inenue  in  ins* 
(sugar  yield  553,346  metrie  qaintnis);  472,344  ports— £E27,227,118— as  compared  with  the 
ir  HUd  n  t93j942);  1911-12  estimate,  579,-  previous  year— £E23..';.'53.0(K).  The  total  amount 
000  (ftho.oou).  of  exports  in  1911,  including  cigarett«ii,  was 

Much  hardship  has  resulted  from  the  dearth  £K-28.599,000,  compared  with  £E28,944.000  in 
of  cattle  for  plowing  In  the  Delta,  disease  hav-  1910.  The  total  export  ol  cotton  fell  inm 
ing  carried  off  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  ££24,241,000  in  1910  to  fE22,988,000  in  1911, 
animals  in  the  .xoven  years  past.  Increase  of  the  United  Kingdom  taking  over  £E1,000,000 
cotton  pests,  due  to  improper  drainage  and  the  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Trade  with  the 
wholesale  desUwetion  of  birds,  has  wrought  prineipal  countries  of  origin  and  des^nathm  in 
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fhawn    in    thoUMnda    of    poiudl    E^grptiAn  public  revenmg,  found  the  gOTemment  engaged 

(i£l=f4.M3.)  :  in  heavy  expenditure  on  great  works  of  public 

utility.    The  indiirercnt  cotton  crops  of  1908 

Imports        Exports  and  1900,  moreover,  had  a  depraMii^g  effect  on 

1910    1911     1910     1911  the  revenue.  Thin  period  Is  now  ow,  ftiid  the 

British   Fussessloost...  967    1,096         82         111  failures    in    the    banking    and    businees  com- 

Fnuicet   2,703   2,839     2,480      2.316  munity   are  due  to  causes  antecedent  to  the 

lS2SUiiiii^-::::;!;J2f       iSI'  ^!a|p-«?yY-  ^'•Jf^r'^'^^^lS^ 

Germanr   uitt  1.109    ^InS     s!u7        due^  la  a  word,  to  aa  aaoouad  sjslem  of 

ItilT   1«U9  1«M1    ijUn  li789f  business  and  finance  initiated  many  years  ago. 

^  — — .  The  other  failures  may  be  ranked  as  a  result, 

^^IS*-^'^ - M^'.^n?^P«^?-  however,  long  deferred.'  of  the  speculative  move- 

Twnisn  poseesnona  in  the  Far  E!ast.   i  With  Al-  „k:-ii.  4«.   ■  _;*u  — 

leria.  S  UnUed  States,  f  Russia.  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  orisis  of 

CA.A       I         onA^  ,  .1     X       m.    X,  1007.  The  eoMBtlal  lonrees  of  the  eounlry's 

State  ra'^y«.  M04  kilometers.    The  Marg,  ^p^lth  and  prosperity  remain  unaffected." 
Khanka,  Aboa-ZMbol  line  and  the  Ashmona-     The  revenue  in  amounted  to  £E16,793,- 

Bmage  line  were  ooened  for  traffic  in  1911;  qqq    (customs,   £E2,169,000;    railway  receipts 

»d  was  acquired  for  the  Zifta-Zagazig  line,  i^ji^MQ.  tobwoo^  £El,ae8,000)  •  expendi- 
the  new  Zifta  station  was  completed,  and  sat-  fSl437£jOOOL      The    budnt    1^  1012 

ajsr^of  =a.'2iiuridi2ij;s,"t^  tztj^:''"^  «. 

?S!,J***'?°Kr*  The  total  outstanding  capital  of  the  debt,  De- 

Tbe  thn*  light  railways  are  the  Egyptian  Delta  ^^er  31.  1910.  was  ^4.9724200;  charge  o^  ac 

Light  Railway,  952  kilome^rs;  the  Chemins  de  ^  ^  IbS^CTI,- 

'*,2«"*;5^if  ^7"?  000;  paid  off  durinjr  the  year  1350,540 ;  making 

^STTi*"'-  *^  Wometers  of  standard  ^  ^^^^  ^  ,^,.^1  ueeember"  31,  i'Jll   of  £94,621* 

pop  between  Cairo  and  Helouan   ^ptian  qqq  ^^arge  of  £E3,561,000. 

RflU  Light  Railway  Company)  are  being  put     a^i^i^g   Khedive    in'^1912,    Abbi^  (11.) 

uito  condition  to  operate  ,  •     ,  ,n  Hilmf  %•  British  agent.  consuLgeneral.  aad 

Telegraph  lines  6913  kilometers  (wires).  20  -  n^ini^ter  plenipotentiaT  is  Field  Marshal  Vis- 

fiL- n  ^  count  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  the  real  ruler  of 

ELi"*™  SmU-BmM*  to  BsglMg  has  beOI  eom-  E^.pt.     No  sittings  of  the   intematiunal  com- 

*^rtr^  ,.  •       I.-  .      .1  miMion  of  judicial  reform  were  held  in  19U, 

J*    *  I-^gypt'an  army.  1°  «^.h'ch  all  modification  of  Article  12  of  the  Mixed 

Bttle  inhabiUnts  »iwjer  the  law  are  liable  for  civil  Code  received  the  assent  of  the  powers,  by 

aervies— «  Tean  ia  the  stiBy,  6  years  in  the  ^hjch  ^  new  legislative  assembly  with  power 

V^f:«'"T  *  y**"       ^^r^T^  PHti.^'"^  to  legislate  for  foreigners  was  established.  Dis- 

m  1912  at  a  peace  strength  of  about  9000  offi-  eatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  headquariera 

cers  and   men.  a^hough  there  were  available  ^^j,         policy  of  the  provincUl  ooaileile  ia 

for  conscription  about  150,000  young  men     Ihe  devoting  the  full  amount  of  their  expenditure 

WMlt  18  that  the  lecruits  are  carefully  selected  to  education  and  neglecting  their  other  duties 

sad  the  various  oraanizations  carefully  trained,  ^ward  the  community— the  establishment  of 

The  eommand  of  Egyptian  troops  in  1912  con-  ^^^^^  communications,  bridges,  drains,  and  im- 

tuiiied  to  be  vested  irx  Lieutenant-General  Sir  ^^^^  ..nitatioB.   Plague  increassd  la  l»ll. 

^^J^^xJ^'o*^"}®'  '*''°^**i'on''**„I?ri"'°««en-  the  number  of  esses  being  1856,  as  compared 

ml  of  the  Sudan,   and   188    British  offlcera  ^jt,,   i238  In  1910;   the  mortality  increased 

wwe  attached  to  Uie  Jvgyptlaa  Urmj.  The  ef-  f^om  50  to  r.O  per  cent.  The  white 'slave  traffic 
'^'IL^*^  T'^^a^  was  about  18.000.  inc  ud-      becoming  an  important  issue,  but,  as  the  trade 

^  foin      uT^'  i»  •»  ^  foreigners,  subjset  only  tn  their 

.S^i^'*".*^' J£?*^  T*'*"w'"**°^n,o''*'T*""yj  o*™  governments,  the  Egyptian  government  and 
«id    10,000   ialut^.   In    May.    1912    Lord  ^^e  powerless  to  cope  adequately  with 

Kitchener,  m  a  repor^  stoted  that  while  there        ^^.j,     ^he  sum  of  £E15.700  was  granted  in 

»«8  no  change  in  the  inilitery  condition  of  igjj  the  restoration  of  mosques  and  other 
Epj-pt.  arrangements  had  been  made  for  con-  ^  COBtlo  IDOBaaMatS. 

eentrating  troops  in  the   Sudan    at  suitable 

fsiats  for  effective  action,  and  it  was  necea*  Huioaf 

•ary  to  raise  an  equatorial  battalion  for  the     

:.'arrisoning  of  Mongalla,   Bahr-el-Ghazal.  and     LOBD  RlTCUeNU's  ADVnnSTaATIOir.  Daring 

the  upper  Nile  provinces.    The  British  govern-  the  first  nine  months  of  his  administration  a« 

raent  in  1911  maintained  6063  officers  and  men  British    agent    and    consul-general    in  Egypt, 

in  E^typt  under  the  command  of  Major-Oeneral  Lord  Kitchener  made  three  tours  of  the  prov- 

the  Hon.  J.  H.  G.  Bvng.  C.  B.,  to  the  mainte-  inces  to  study  local  conditions  and  to  discuss 

Banc*  of  which  the  Egyptian  government  con-  with  persons  aequslnted  with  the  facts  the  ef» 

tribat«d  fl.iO.OOO.    T!iis"  force  included  1  cav-  feet  of  the  measures  for  imprnvinp  the  rondi- 

alry  regiment,   1  horse  battery,    1   mountain  tion  of  the  rural  pojulation.    He  was  received 

battery,  I  eonpaay  Royal  Engineers,  4  infantry  everywhere  with   popular   enthuninsm  as  the 

tatialion^.    the    third    batlalioa    Coldstream  "  friend  of  the  fellahia."  The  chief  aiai  of  his 

f;iiar<is.  and  other  details.  policy  was  to  promote  the  Welfare  of  the  spr|i 

Fixa:?ce    and    GovEaNMEXT.    The    financial  cultural  population.    To  this  end  a  number  of 

coodition  of  the  country  is  best  shown  by  ex-  important    legislative    measures    were  undcr- 

eerpte  fcxma  the  report  of  the  financial  adviser  token.    His  plans  embraced  laws  for  improving 

<Sir  Paul   Harvev)    on  the  budget  of   1912:  the  public  health,  expediting  the  administrs* 

"The  financial  situation  is  satisfactory.    The  tiou  pf  justice,  and  protecting  Hw  Isllahia 

sriito  ol  1907,  with,  its  insfitable  reMtiflB  on.  fiwa  asmy  and  other  forms  of  economic  injus- 
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tice.  An  important  step  in  reform  w»»  the  ex« 

tension  of  the  iavings  bank  aystem  to  the 

country  districts.  Usury  was  made  a  penal  of 
ieuse.  A  plan  was  propt^d  for  tbe  exemption 
of  small  holdings  up  to  five  acres  from  BC»«m 
for  debt.  A  system  of  juaticea  of  lha  peace 
was  instituted'  in  the  rural  diatriets  where 
"cantonal  tribunals"  were  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  certain  range  of  questionit  that 
4ispecially  concerned  the  peasantry  and  de- 
pended on  local  customs.  The  sentences  im- 
pot*ed  could  not  exceed  a  fine  of  £5  o^r  24 
hours'  imprisonment.  On  July  4,  Lord  Kitche- 
ner left  Cairo  for  England.  The  nine  months 
of  his  regime  were  marked  by  more  peaceful 
conditions  in  native  politics.  The  rival  fac- 
tions were  disposed  to  compromise  and  the  bit- 
terness between  Copts  and  .Moslems  seemed  lesa 
acute.  Interest  was  auparently  drawn  away 
from  party  politica  to  the  new  measures  of  so- 
eial  and  economic  amelioration. 

Otueb  Eve.nts.  In  the  spring  of  1012  a 
punitive  exptnlition  was  led  against  the  Anuaks 
on  the  Sudanese-Abyasinian  frontier  for  their 
attacks  on  the  Nuera,  a  tribe  under  Brlttah  pro 
tection.  In  the  middle  of  Murr):  jifter  travers- 
ing the  Nuer  country,  the  column  tell  in  with 
the  enemy,  who  resisted  stubbornly,  killing  over 
fortjr,  including  several  officers,  but  were  de- 
feated and  driven  into  the  forest  The  gen* 
era  I  session  was  opened  by  the  khedive  on 
March  25.  Among  the  measures  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country  which  the  khedive 
announced  in  his  speech,  were  the  improve- 
ment of  irrigation,  creation  of  a  department  of 
agriculture,  extension  of  education,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  postal  savings  bank  to  the  rural 
districts.    An  appeal  having  l>een  made  to  the 

Sovernment  to  abolish  the  press  law,  which, 
uring  recent  months,  bad  suspended  a  number 
of  ne\^ ;i|i'T^.  thr>  povrrnment  decl.ired  th^t 
the  law  would  fali  into  disuse  just  as  soon  as 
the  reasons  for  ita  existence  disappeare;!  .\t 
a  meeting  of  the  Nationalist  party  Mahomed 
Farid  Bey,  the  leader  of  the  party,  delivered  a 
speech  which  the  f^overnnient  held  to  hf  sedi- 
tious. Farid  immediately  fled  front  ih^:  coun- 
try, and  action  was  brought  apain^t  tiie  di- 
rectors of  two  native  journaia  who,  having  pub- 
lished bis  speech,  were  accused  of  complicity. 
They  were  sentenced  to  three  months'  iinpri>on- 
ment.  Sentence  was  recorded  against  Farid 
on  April  10  of  One  jear'a  iDprlsonmcDt  at 
bard  labor. 

Three  Egyptians  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  lives  of  the  khedive,  the  prime 
minister,  and  Lord  Kitchener,  were  tried  and 
found  guilty  in  August.  One  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  yeara'  hard  labor,  and  the  others  to  fif- 
teen years'  imprisonment,  the  maximum  pen- 
alty in  eacli  ease.  A  fourfli  prisoner,  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  crime,  was  liberated.  Ap- 
peal from  tne  sentence  by  the  counsel  for  the 
three  pr isonera  waa  denied  by  the  upper  court. 
Several  arrests  were  made  early  In  September 
for  seditious  activity. 

The  king  and  queen  of  England  visited 
Egypt  in  January  on  their  return  from  India. 
The  khe<Iive  visited  their  majesties  at  Wind- 
sor in  June. 

HCFTTT.    DMTitaaB  m  Tarn  DnsA.  6w 

EGYPTIAN  EZPXtOSATION  SVISD.  See 
AMCBM/KU09t» 


EICHBEROITE.     Se<>  MtxtoHOLOGY, 

EIGHT  HOUH  DAY.    See  Labok  LEOlSLk- 
TiON,  hours. 
£LAT£A.    ^ee  Abch^looT. 

ELDER,  C^RUS.  An  American  lawyer  sod 
author,  died  December  14,  1912.  lie  was  bora 
in  Soflaersety  Fa.,  in  1M3»  and  was  educated  is 
public  and  private  schools  at  Utica,  O.  In 

1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  the 
same  year  was  a  delepat^'  to  the  Republican 
national  convention.  He  served  in  1861-2  ia 
the  Civil  War  and  in  the  foUowins  year  aettled 
in  law  practice  in  Johnatown,  Pa.  He  was 
solicitor  lor  many  imyiortant  steel  corporations, 
and  organized  tiie  li«sj^mer  Steel  Company, 
Limited.  In  the  Johnstown  flood  his  wife  lost 
bar  life,  and  be  was  made  secretary  of  the 
flood  flnanoe  committee  and  had  mncb  to  do 
with  reorganizing  the  city.  Hr  was  president 
of  the  Cambria  public  libraty  and  was  editor 
of  the  Induiitrial  Ltague  Bulletin  and  the  Farm- 
ers*  and  Mechanica'  Almanao,  which  were  pro- 
teotioniat  publieationa.  He  wrote  also  Drmn 
uf  -I  Free  Trade  Paradise,  and  Man  and  /.oftor. 
lie  also  published  several  books  uf  poems  and 
a  small  book  called  My  Testammtt,  in  wbiflh  he 
strongly  favored  cremation. 

'ELECnON  DAT,  EuPLoruxirr  oir.  See 

Labob  Legislation,  .Vis-rtliuruuia;. 

EIiECTO&AL  AEfO&ll.  Xhe  vukm 
plana  for  the  improvonent  of  the  eketorale 

which  have  been  advocated  within  the  last  few 
vears,  were  discussed  with  renewed  interest 
in  1912,  on  account  of  tlie  attention  given  to 
them  in  political  discus^iuQ,  and  by  the  candi* 
dates  foV  the  presidential  office.  With  these 
plans  there  will  be  included  in  this  discussioB 
tho  initiative  and  referendum,  although  they  are 
more  properly  relatt'd  t<J  legislation  than  to 
elections.  Other  devices  which  have  been  caiicd 
"  short  cuts  to  good  government "  are  pro* 
visions  for  direct  primaries,  the  direct  election 
of  senators,  legislation  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  elections,  and  movements  for  an  Im- 
proved and  simpler  form  of  ballot.  In  most 
of  the  States  in  which  the  legislatures  were 
in  session  in  1912.  measures  relating  to  these 
questions  were  either  pass^'d  or  failed  to  pass. 
In  other  .'States,  elections  were  held  on  con-ti- 
tutional  ameodmenta  providing  for  some  or  all 
of  tbem.  With  the  initiative  and  referendum  is 
usually  incfuded  a  provision  for  the  recall,  al- 
though in  most  eases  the  recall  is  applied  only 
in  municipal  election?. 

INITIATIVB  AMI  Refeeenduu.  The  Republi- 
can platform  contained  no  Indorsement  of  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  President 
Taft's  attitude  toward  these  devices  waa  in  gen- 
eral that  they  wore  related  to  the  States  rather 
than  to  the  national  government,  and  that  while 
they  might  be  efTecttve  In  some  cases,  he  w«« 
not  willing  to  give  them  his  indorsement  until 
they  luul  undergone  a  further  test.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  contained  no  direct  allusion  to 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  but  Qov^ 
ernor  Wilaon'e  attitude  toward  the  questloas 
may  be  considered  as  being  that  of  hi^  party. 
Ill  hi."*  aeademic  writing's  l>efore  he  had  entered 
political  life  he  had  severely  denounce*!  them, 
out  his  political  experiences  had  converted  hint 
to  the  belief  that  they  were  efficient  methods 
for  improving  the  electorate.  T-argely  thronjfh 
his  efforts  while  he  waa  itovernor,  the  initia- 
tive, refevsnduaa,  and  neaU  wen  made  a  pari 
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cf  tlie  laws  of  Xf\v  .Tr-r-^fy.  Governor  Wilson 
did  not  give  any  pai  Uculiir  emphasis  to  the  de- 
I'rnse  of  tliesc  nioasurt-s  during  tlie  campaign. 

.No  specific  piank  indorstog  the  imtiative, 
nferendum,  and  reeall  was  included  in  (he 
Xational  Progressive  plntff^rm,  but  in  manr  of 
hi?  addreHst's  Mr.  Rooaivflt  praised  and  dc- 
ftDiJid  them,  aitnough  making  the  reservation 
that  there  might  be  caaea  in  which  thqr  might 
be  abused.  Alth<nif{1i  there  waa  more  or  len 
discnssion  of  thfsf  measures  during  the  cam- 
paign bj  prcaidential  candiuates  and  others. 
It  was  generally  asauined  that  they  did  not 
enter  largely  into  national  questions,  but  re- 
lated rather  to  the  government  of  Btatca. 

Tbe  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  were 
adopted  in  Idaho  at  the  election  on  November 
5.  Vote  was  taken  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  people  by  the  l^in- 
lature  in  1911.  A  eimilar  amendment  waa 
adopted  by  the  voters  of  Nevada.  The  vote  for 
the  initiatire,  refereiiiium,  and  recall  was  nearly 
9  to  1.  The  new  constitution  of  Ohio  con- 
tains provisions  lor  the  initiative,  referendum, 
tad  recall  (see  Obio).  Yoles  were  taken  on 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  these 
measures  in  Wyoming  and  it  was  carried.  In 
Arizona,  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
were  included  in  the  constitution  adopted  in 
1911,  and  these  were  enacted  into  laws  by  the 
leeiilaturf  whicb  met  in  lfll2.  Other  States 
waich  adopted  the  measures  during  the  year 
were  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Wis- 
esmin  in  1913.  The  Mississippi  legislature  dis- 
cttsaed  legislation  looking  to  the  submission  of 
the  initiatve,  referendum,  and  recall  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  recall 
priaeiple  met  with  much  opposition,  and  waa 
flaally  rejceted.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitU' 
lion  incorp<>''"3t'''S  provisions  for  the  in- 
itiative and  ri  f  ri  :nlum,  and  this  amend- 
iBtnt  was  submitted  to  a  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion on  November  6.  The  amendment  was 
ios^  although  it  received  a  total  of  25,- 
153  votes  against  13,383  votes.  Under  the  con- 
stitution, however,  it  had  to  recf  ivf  a  majority 
of  ait  the  votes  cast  in  the  election,  and  the 
tntal  vote  cast  by  presidential  electors  was  64,- 
H8.  Something  over  20,000  vovers  did  not  vote 
either  for  or  a«ainst  it  The  k^slatare  <tf 
19U  wiU  andoobtedl/  anbmit  the  propoiltloik 
a«ain. 

The  States  which  have  HO  prevision  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  are:  Alabama* 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  1111- 
rriiii,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachu!>€tts,  Michigan.  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
at  i  Wisconsin. 

In  Illinois,  although  the  initiative,  referen- 
iam,  and  recall  are  not  provided  for  by  statute, 
there  is  a  species  of  initiative  enforced  in  the 
State  by  means  of  which  certain  questions  of 
MjMic  policy  are  submitted  at  elections.  The 
r'^^all  exists  in  cities  and  villages  which  have 

i'^ptod  thf  rommisakm  form  of  government. 
In  Iowa  there  is  also  a  recall  provision  in  the 
hw  providing  for  the  commission  plan  of  dty 
^  vcrnment.  This  i-  'ru.  n!-:i>  of  .Massachu- 
setts. In  this  State  the  legislature  of  1012 
Mopled  an  ameadmcat  aulhoriafttg  tbe  referen- 


dum. This  is  to  be  referred  for  action  to  the 
legislature  of  1913  before  it  can  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  for  adoption  or  rejection.    In  Michi- 

«ao,  while  there  are  no  statutory  proviaiona 
»r  the  initiative,  referendom,  and  reeall,  the 
towns  and  cities  which  have  tlie  commission 
form  of  governmeni  arc  aiitiiorized  to  adopt 
tliem.  Aithou<;h  there  has  been  no  legislation 
in  New  Hampshire  relating  to  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  reeall,  the  referendum  ie  used 
Ir.  sn!)mittin<r  prnpo4ip,i  amendments  to  thr  con- 
BtiltiUuii  lor  ratilaaLion  by  the  voters  of  Uio 
State.  This  has  been  the  practice  from  tho 
first  adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  rare  in- 
stances, matters  of.l^slation  have  l>een  re^ 
ferre<l  to  popular  vote  before  they  become  opera- 
tive, one  instance  being  the  license  law  relating 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  North 
Dakota  the  legislature  of  1912  passed  an 
amendment  to  tbe  emiititution,  referring  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  to  the  people. 
It  is  now  required  that  the  legislature  which 
iiK  ets  in  1913  shall  adopt  or  pass  one  or  more 
of  these  amendments,  if  such  action  shall  be 
taken  the  amendments  so  adopted  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  general  election  to 
be  held  in  November,  1914.  In  North  Dakota 
cities  governed  by  tbe  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  given  the  power  to  use  the  initia- 
tive referendum,  and  recall.  In  Pennsylvania, 
measures  will  be  introduced  into  tbe  legislature 
of  1913  providing  for  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall;  the  recall  to  be  applli  J  [/  all 
city,  county,  and  State  ofTiccrs,  except  th© 
judiciary.  In  Utah  an  amendment  was  adopted 
in  1900  providing  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, but  the  legislature  has  failed  to  pass 
the  necessary  measures  to  pla* »  fl  is  provision 
of  the  conititution  in  force.  In  West  Virginia 
the  city  of  Parkersburg  has  a  proviaion  for  tlie 
reeall  of  <iffiaiala  in  ita  eharier. 

An  important  deeiatoo  waa  handed  down  by 
the  I'uited  SUtea  Supreme  Court  on  February 
19,  1912.  This  was  Che  first  judgment  of  the 
court  made  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  The  deeiaion  in  gfa« 
era!  vraa  that  only  Congress,  and  not  the  an- 
preme  court,  could  object  to  the  initiative  ami 
referendum.   See  WASiiiKOTOii. 

The  Recalu  As  noted  above,  the  recall  of 
officera  by  election,  held  after  the  preaentation 
of  a  petition  signed  by  a  proportionate  number 
of  those  voting'  in  the  previous  election,  has 
found  Hm  u»e  almost  entirely  in  the  cases  of 
elties  which  have  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ermnent.  The  only  instance  of  ita  uaage  in 
I91S  waa  in  the  ease  of  Seattle,  where  the 
mayor  was  recalled  and  another  election  held 
(see  Washinotok ) .  A  wider  use  of  the  re- 
call was  one  of  the  most  discussed  features  of 
the  campaign  if  1012,  as  the  result  of  tbe  ad- 
vocacy by  Mr.  Rooaevelt«  In  his  apeeeh  before 
the  Ohio  constitutional  convention,  of  a  plan 
of  recall  of  judicial  decisions  under  certain 
conditions.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal  was  am- 
plified in  other  apeechea,  especially  in  a  speech 
made  in  New  York  City  ahortiy  after  tha 
Columbus  address.  These  speeches  are  summar- 
ized in  the  article  Pbesidential  Campaigv. 
This  plan  found  no  support  in  the  pliitform* 
or  campaign  utterances  ot  tbe  Democratic  and 
Repuhlioan  parties.  The  Republican  platform 
contained  a  plank  which  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  courts,  ajid  was  in  effect 
a  denunciation  of  tbe  principle  of  the  reeall 
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of  judicial  decisioiia.  'Die  Democratic  plat- 
form contained  no  mention  of  the  proposal. 
The  plank  in  the  platform  of  tfie  National  I'ro- 

{;reiisive  party,  advocating  the  meaaure  was  as 
oHows:  The  PraffKMive  party  i^ywdff  such 
reatriction  of  the  power  of  the  courts  as  shall 
leave  to  the  people  the  ultimate  authority 
to  determine  the  fundamental  questionri  of 
social  welfare  and  public  policy.  io  secure 
this  end  it  |»lMlgea  itaelf  to  provide:  (I) 
Thftt  when  an  act  passed  under  the  police 
power  of  the  State  is  held  unconstitutional 
under  the  State  constitution  by  the  courts, 
the  people,  alter  an  ample  interval  for 
dtllbention,  shall  have  an  opportunitv  to  vote 
on  the  question  whether  they  desire  the  act  to 
become  law,  notwithstanding  such  decision.  (2) 
That  every  decision  of  the  higheat  appellate 
court  of  the  State  declaring  an  act  uf  the  legis- 
lature unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  its 
violation  of  the  federal  Constitution,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  review  by  the  United  States 
Supreme*r  ijri  \»  now  aooofdad  to  decUonb 
sustaining  such  l^isiation. 

President  Taft,  in  wv«ni1  ipteabf  doKvared 
f^iirinp  thr  campaign.  rl"r.ounr!'.>.  th,-  principle 
ut  ih'j  rt'Lull  of  judgtjj  aiiil  judicial  decisions 
as  a  mo8t  dangerous  fallacy,  and  one  that 
Struck  at  the  roota  of  the  government.  Gov- 
ernor WIlflOB,  too,  found  no  merit  in  the  plan. 
Two  States  provide  for  the  recall  of  judges 
under  certain  conditiona.  These  are  Caiifornia, 
in  which  an  amendment  providing  for  such  re- 
call was  passed  in  1011,  and  Arizona,  where  the 
legislature  in  ini2  puMd  the  recall  measure 
which  bad  in  1911  caused  President  Taft  to 
veto  the  resolution  providing  for  the  admisaion 
of   ArizoOA  Mid  N«ir  Mk&o  U  StfttM.  8m 

DXBBor  Pbimabies.   The  principle  of  direct 

Srimary  electiona  for  the  choice  of  State  of* 
oers,  representativM  to  Congress,  and  delegates 
to  conventions,  received  genetLil  support  from  all 
three  candidates  for  the  presidency  in  191^ 
Chief  interest  centred  in  the  presidential  pref- 
erential primaries  held  in  several  of  the  StatM* 
This  is  discussed  in  the  paragraph  below. 
Nearly  all  the  States  have  some  form  nf  pro- 
vision for  primary  elections.  In  the  few  in 
which  it  does  not  exist,  measures  will  un- 
doubtedly be  enacted  providing  for  tbem  within 
a  few  years.  In  States  wliieta  bav«  the  direct 
primaries  for  lor  il  ofTifers,  the  tendency  is  to 
extend  them  to  the  selection  of  all  ollicers,  and 
to  the  deatlon  of  deleeates  to  the  presidential 
QODventlonB.  The  eompiaint  againat  direct  pri- 
maries moat  frequently  heard  is  that  they 
destroy  party  orfranization -.  that  no  method 
can  b«  devised  by  which  party  lines  can  be 
maintained  and  that  aotbing  can  prevent  oppo- 
sition party  men  from  Toting  at  a  primary 
election  beeaiise  tfi«?  eannot  be  Identiffed.  Aa 
a  result  of  this  condition  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  of  the  opponition  party  in  the  minority  in 
the  State  or  district  to  force  the  nomination 
of  an  unpopular  man  upon  the  majority  and 
tbua  seeure  ttie  election  of  a  popular  man  in 
the  minority  party.  ThejM^  objections  have 
far  not  been  fully  met  by  advocates  of  the  direct 
primarlea. 

Another  serious  complaint  made  againat  them 
is  that  there  has  been  and  will  be  manipulatttm 
by  which  an  unfit  man  i-^  -rlocted  simply  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  candidates.  In  seV' 
eral  States  the  law  has  been  eoneeted  io  pre* 


vent  this.  The  usual  method  is  the  so-called 
"second  choice  plan."  Wisconsin  was  the  tir^t 
of  the  States  to  pass  such  a  plan,  it  was 
adopted  in  1912  by  Minnesota,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  laws  9i  Idaho,  Washington,  and  North 
Dakota.  Ihe  general  tlieory  of  tnia  plan  ia  one 
of  elimination.  It  strives  to  obtain  approxi- 
iriiitely  at  l''.-i^t  tlif  in.ijurits  nominees.  The 
elimiDation  is  upon  the  theory  of  the  elimina- 
tion made  by  delegates  in  a  convention,  when 
the  delegates  drop  their  favorite,  who  bas  re- 
ceived the  smallest  number  of  votes  among  the 
candidates,  and  expreas  their  second  choice  bv 
voting  for  one  of  tlie  remaining  candidate^ 
This  action  is  repeated  until  some  candidate  bas 
a  majority  in  the  eouvention.  In  Minnesota 
the  primary  laws  provide  that  if  any  candidate 
r<-cT';ve^  L  m  ij  irity  iie  shall  he  declared  the 
nominee  and  the  sectn  l  choice  vote  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  majority,  the  elimination  proeees  is 
invoked.  This  is  done  by  dropping  the  eaadi- 
il  itr  who  has  the  smallest  number  of  first  jhoice 
votes  to  his  credit  and  adding  the  second  choice 
votes  cast  by  Ua  aMpuortera  to  the  first  choice 
votes  of  tbe  Tunafaing  eandidates  for  wiiom 
they  were  cast.  If  no  eondidate  then  has  a 
majority,  thf  process  is  repeated  until  s.^me 
candidate  has  a  majority  or  only  two  candi- 
dates remain.  This  general  principle  applies 
to  the  seoond  oholee  plan  in  other  Stetcs. 
For  obviona  reasons  tiiis  provision  is  not  made 
applicable  to  non-partisan  ofTices.  The  names 
of  tbe  two  hiRbest  candidalea  on  the  nun- 
partisan  primary  ballot  are  placed  on  the  gen- 
era! election  IwUot  aa  tlie  nominees*  thcnhy 
giving  the  voter  bis  eeeond  dioiee  vole  at  the 
^nerai  election. 

In  addition  to  the  "  second  choice  plan,"  the 
law  in  Minnesota  was  extended  to  all  State 
oflieersv  United  Statee  eenatoia,  and  jnatiees 
of  tbe  State  supreme  court.  Justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  all  judges  of  munirijia!  district 
and  probate  courta,  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  all  city  officials  in  cities  contain- 
ing SOfiW)  inliabitants  or  morst  are  to  become 
eandidatee  without  party  designation  and  are 
vntpri  fr»r  iipnn  <i  separate  non-partisnn  h;i!!ot 
and  are  in  all  particulars  to  be  nominiiievl  j.nd 
elected  in  a  compulsory  non-partisan  manner. 
Thus  tlie  entire  judiciary,  educational  officers, 
and  all  eity  olBeials  of  tlie  large  cities  of  the 
State  are  taken  absolutclv  out  of  politics.  In 
this  respect  Minnesota  takes  a  position  more 
radical  than  hitherto  taken  by  any  other  State 
of  tbe  Union.  A  direct  primary  law  was  passed 
by  the  legi*l*ton  of  Kentucky  in  1912.  Tbe 
T^^^<■^  constitution  of  Ohio  provides  for  direct 
primaries  (see  Ohio).  The  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature also  passed  a  direct  primary  law  in 
1912.  Several  measures  relating  to  tlie  direct 
primaries  and  direct  elections  were  intredneed 
into  the  legislature  of  VernioBt»  wblch  oonveued 
in  the  autumn  of  1912. 

The  States  which  have  no  provision  for  direct 

Srimaries  are:  Delaware,  Indiana,  New  liesieo. 
Forth  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vennont,  and 
Wp.^t  Virginia. 

Many  of  these  primary  laws  include  pro- 
visions for  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators.  In  moet  of  the  southern  States  pri- 
mary elections  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  xri>  not 
the  result  of  legal  enactments,  but  are  held 
by  dbrseUon  of  State  oenmlMMi  of  the  political 
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parties.  In  Tenneasee  the  primary  is  voluntary. 
The  Democrats  operate  under  a  prinary  plan 
ami  the  Bepablieans  under  the  old  oonTcntion 
system.  In  Texas  the  primary  for  lenator  iu 
advisory,  although  thi'  k  <;I.-lature  always  electa 
the  candidate  nominated.  In  practicaliy  all 
the  eoutbaro  States  a  victory  in  the  primaries 
is  equivalent  to  «leetioB«  an  the  Democratie 
party  canriee  the  dominant  vote.  A»  most  of 
the  "stat(  legislatnre-.  iid  not  meet  in  1912, 
tWre  was  little  important  legislation  relating 
to  direct  primaij  IsfN. 

Direct  Election  or  Seratobs.  The  pro- 
vision for  direct  election  of  senators  is  usually 
combined  in  eome  form  with  the  direct  primary 
laws.  The  passage  by  the  62nd  Congress  of  a 
eoutitatiMDal  amendment  providing  for  direct 
deetion  of  senators  in  all  tne  States  will,  when 
it  ia  ratiaed  by  two-thirds  of  the  States,  se- 
cure a  uniform  system  for  the  direct  election 
of  eeuators.  This  amendment  is  in  the  form 
ef  a  joint  reeolution.  In  its  original  form  it 
provided  that  the  control  of  elections  should  be 
taken  from  the  federal  government,  where  it  Is 
now  secured,  by  Section  4,  of  Article  1,  of  the 
State  oonstitutioD.  This  was  defeated  in  the 
pretrioas  MSiioii  ol  OongNM  by  the  vote  of  south- 
em  senators,  who  expressed  a  fear  of  negro 
domination  if  there  sliould  be  federal  control 
of  the  ('iiH'l iuns.  llic  joint  rr'^olution  was  re- 
introduced in  the  lirst  session  of  the  02nd  Con- 
gress and  waa  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
iCBUtives  hj  »  Tote  of  296  to  16.  The  Senate 
ilso  passed  this  resolution  with  an  araendnent 
providing  that  the  control  <>f  elections  shall  re- 
main in  the  bands  of  the  federal  government. 
The  provision  did  not  emerge  from  confereoee 
ia  time  to  be  psisMd  at  this  Mtsioo  of  Gongrsit. 
It  was  paiaed,  however,  »t  »  SDoeeediiig  atmUm 
( sec  Co  N  r  BESS ).  Three  States  voted  favonUj  on 

the  amendment  in  1012. 

The  direct  election  of  senators  in  some  form 
is  Morided  for  ia  the  followka  States:  Arisona. 
Osnfefrtila.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Maryland, 
Minnesota.  Missouri,  Montana.  N.hrrisica,  Ne- 
vsda.  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  DalEota,  TcUM»  Vixfinia,  WisoooBiiif  and 
Wyoming. 

The  orifinal  purpose  of  the  plan  of  senatorial 
primaries  f  r  the  direct  election  of  senators 
ma  the  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  Oor> 
mption  in  the  State  legislatures.  It  liad,  ttf 
eoone,  the  farther  object  of  seeuriag  praeti- 
eally  the  elcefion  of  senators  by  direet  vole  of 
the  people.  Tliese  primarips  as  first  held  were 
cixnparatively  inexpeni^ivo  to  candidates,  but  in 
the  last  few  years  there  have  been  notable  ex* 
amples  of  lavish  ezpeaditnres  of  moaev  in  tiie 
senatorial  primaries.  An  instance  of  tliis  Is  In 
the  case  of  the  election  of  Senator  Stephmsnn 
of  Wisconsin,  who  admitted  the  expenditure  of 
^107.000  in  the  senatorial  primaries.  At- 
toBpts  were  nade  in  the  dinerent  States  by 
the  passage  of  corrupt  praetleea  aels  to  remedy 
this  eondition.  and  the  corrupt  practicf  ant 
psased  by  Congress  in  1911  limits  the  expen- 
diture in  these  elections  to  $10,000. 

Oouurr  Paaonow.  Several  of  the  Statea 
passed  stringent  eonmpt  practiess  nets  in  1912. 
and  doubtless  there  woiild  liave  been  more  had 
the  legislatures  of  more  States  been  in  ses- 
ftOB.  One  of  the  most  stringent  laws  is  that 
passed  by  the  Minnesota  legislature.  This 
set  denies  to  the  candidate  the  right  to  give 
aifthi^g  ef  value  to  a  voter.  TUs  looludsa 


things  as  trivial  as  a  cigar  or  a  drink  of  liquor. 
Indiana  enacted  a  corrupt  practices  act  at  the 
last  session  of  the  l^ialature.  Other  States 
liaving  corrupt  practices  acts  are  as  follows: 
Iowa,  Loui^lini,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  .New  Mexico,  >»ew 
Yotk,  North  Oalcota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
TeBBCSsee,  Virginia,  V/uhiagjion,  West  Vir* 
ginia,  and  Wyoming. 

PrESIDEWTIAL   PkEFERKXTIAI,    PiUMAKIiS  Thp 

plan  for  indicating  a  choice  for  presidential 
candidate  by  popular  vote  received  its  first  ap- 
plication in  1912.  In  1011,  the  legislatures  of 
several  States  liad  authorized  the  holding  of  such 
primaries.  These  States  were  Nt  ^  I  i  .  y  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  Waahingtun, 
and  California.  In  addition  to  these  tlie  lagia- 
latures  of  Illinois.  Maryland,  Maasachuseitts, 
Ohio,  and  South  Dakota  authorized  the  hold- 
ing of  jirt-Hiitimtial  ji  fuii  rtries  in  1912.  In 
most  cases  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
was  convened  for  this  purpose.  Certain  of  the 
southern  States,  including  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  provided  for  presidential  primaries 
by  formal  statutes,  and  in  Pennsylvania  dele 

etes  to  the  national  convention  are  elected 
dirset  primaries  and  candidates  for  dele- 
gates are  permitted  to  print  on  the  ballot  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  President  whom  tliey 
wish  to  snf)[>()rf  Tlii>  amounts  in  oSect  tO  a 
presidential  preferential  primary. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  con- 
tained a  plaolc  directing  the  national  oommit- 
tee  to  incorporate  in  the  call  for  the  next 
nominating  convention  a  requirement  that  all 
expressions  of  preference  for  presidential  candi- 
dates shall  be  given  and  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  made  through  a  primary 
efection  conducted  by  the  party  organixation^ 
in  StiLic  wlirrt"  8uch  expression  and  e\w- 

tion  are  not  provided  for  by  State  law.  The 
Bqmblican  platform  contained  no  formal  ref- 
evenea  to  tne  presidential  primaries.  Presi- 
dent Thfl  during  the  campaign  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  these  primaries  when  they  were 
held  under  proper  conditions.  Preferential 
nriasaries  otherwise  b%ld,  he  cliaraoteri7.ed  aa 
soap-box  primaries  "  (see  PansineimAL  Cah- 
PAioN).  The  platform  of  the  National  Pro- 
g^e^^i^M  party  contained  nn  jl.inl;  formally 
advocating  presidential  primaries,  but  through- 
out tile  campaign  it  was  one  of  the  leading  is- 
sues with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  other  Pro- 
gijessive  candidates.  Upon  the  results  of  the 
presidential  primaries  held  in  tlir  \miini- 
States  Mr.  Roo«evelt  based  his  assertion  that 
be  was  the  people's  choice. 

presidential  preferential  primaries  or  pri- 
maries which  were  equivalent  were  held*  in  the 
Sf.it  of  Cilif  irni;i.  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dalcota,  and  Wisconsin.  These 
elections  are  treated  In  detail  in  the 
article  PBKsinrvTlAL  CAsrp.viorr  and  in  the 
articles  on  the  several  States.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  the  total  Republican  direct 
primaiy  vote  cast  in  these  States  was  2,284,- 
168,  while  the  Republican  vote  east  in  these 
States  in  the  prcsidcntinl  election  of  1008  was 
3,372,713,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  about  1,- 
000.000  less  votes  cast  in  the  presidential  pri- 
maries in  1912  than  were  cast  in  the  pnsi- 
dential  campaign  four  years  previous.  It  Is 
probable  that  tnia  form  of  primary  will  have 
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become  general  in  the  States  before  the  next 
prealdential  eleetion. 

For  measures  of  electoral  reform  in  foreign 
countries  in  1912,  see  Belgium,  Fbance,  Gulat 
Britain,  and  «tiier  oouatrieR,  p«ragrapli«  on 
Hiatory. 

XESOfOBAZi  yVTE,     See  PttaiummL 

Campaign. 

£LBCTAICAIi  UTOUSTBIEa  Tluroiuh. 
oat  1912  the  eieotrieal  industries  in  ijnerlca 

fully  sustainrd  the  records  of  expansion  set  in 
previuus  yeurs  vis,  about  16  per  cent.  The 
cuiu{uirative  estimates  of  the  manufactures  and 
value  of  electrio  service  lot  1911  end  1912,  as 
fomulated  ]»/  •  lewUqg  eleetrioAl  joama],  an 
as  lollovas 


Electrical   manufactures.  .|325,OUO, 000  |350,0O0,000 

Slectrlc  railway  earaings  &T6,00u,u<K>  625,00u,OuO 

Cmtral  suttloa  earalnga..  376,oou.(HiO  tfo.ooo.ooo 

Telephone  eamlnse          310.000,000  tM.ooo.Ooo 

Telegraph  earnings               7S.000.000  85,000,000 

Isolated  plant  servloe....  125.000.000  126.000,000 

Misc.  electrle  eervlee         100,000,000  126,000,000 

Total   .w  fl.M5.000.000  12,110,000,000 


An  tmport«at  aspect  of  tiiis  development 

was  tbe  growing  tendency  toward  concentratinn. 
It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  elec- 
trical manufactures  were  produced  by  tlire« 
concerns.  More  tham  60  per  cent,  of  the  tele- 
phone earnings  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
tbe  telegraph  earnings  were  made  by  the  Bell 
companies.  The  central  BtationB  are  largely  in- 
depeii  li  rit,  -  111  (lie  percentage  controlled  by  a 
few  large  syndicates  has  increased  greatly  dur* 
lag   1912.  Bee  also  DTNAKO-Bucraio  Ma> 

CHINPRV. 

EliECTBICAL  POWEB,  lltAKSMlssiON  or. 
See  TaaNSMissioR  or  Euectbicu.  Pdwb. 

ELECTSIC  BATTEfllSS.  Tlie  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  electric  batterus  id  1!>12 
were  muni,  commercial.  One  new  type  was 
reported,  tiic  nickeMron  cell  of  Gouio.  The 
positive  electrode  eonaiaW  of  perforated  tubes 
of  nickel,  filk-d  with  specially  prepared  hy- 
droxides  of  nickel,  mixed  with  powdered  griipli- 
itc.  These  tubes  are  reinforced  with  twisted 
nickel  wires  and  are  nested  horizontally  in  a 
nielcel  frame.  The  negative  grids  consist  of 
thin  iron  wire  plaited  into  flat  r!bbon<t,  carry- 
ing protoxides  of  iron.  The  inventor  claims 
that  it  rivals  the  Kdison  cell  in  lightness  and 
life  and  is  on  a  par  With  the  lead  cell  in  first 
cost. 

The  ^eatest  advances  of  the  battery  are 
the  vehicle  field.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  there  are  now  in  America  80,000  electrio, 
storage-battery  vehicles,  of  which  about  26,000 
were  produced  in  1912.  The  projected  produc- 
tion of  electric  TsBlcIes  for  101.3  is  40,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  stoi'sKe  batteries  for  the  new 
cars  will  probably  amount  to  $25,(KH).0(>0.  A 
number  of  important  installations  of  stand-by 
batteries  were  made  OD  city  distribution  sys- 
tems, the  discharge  capacity  in  some  cases  be- 
ing  as  high  as  44,000  amperes.  See  DT?<rAMO- 
Electric  Machinery. 

ELECTBIC  LIGHT  AND   POWER.  See 

ELECTBIC  UGHTUfO.  In  tbe  field  of 
ineandesceni  lamps,  1912  was  nuailBsd  bf  tba 
eauplete  dseline  of  tbs  carbon  filament.  Tbe 


metallized  carbon  type  was  largely  adopted  bj 
central  stations  for  free  renewala.   Its  general 

performance  is  much  more  economical  than  that 
of  tbe  carbon  lamp,  though  somewhat  more 
fragile  and  of  shorter  uw-ful  life.    Steady  im- 

Srovements  in  tbe  tungsten  filament  and  re> 
uetions  of  priee  have  grestiv  increased  its  nee. 
The  earlier  lamps,  especially  those  of  high 
power,  showed  a  tendency  to  blacken  the  bulb 
which  greatly  reduced  the  available  period  of 
service.  A  bulb-blackening  preventive  has  been 
applied  with  great  success.  A  severe  test  of 
tungsten  lamps  made  in  subway  traiti«  showed 
that  but  15  per  cent,  of  the  lamps  l^ikii  elec- 
trically or  through  br^akii^t  iu  1000  hours  of 
burning.  The  use  of  miniature  lamps  for  attto> 
mobile  ligbtiag  and  tne  local  illumination  of 
machinery  was  very  greatly  extended.  Impor- 
tant developments  were  made  in  long-life  llame 
;irt^.  By  proper  restriction  of  the  air  supply  lu 
conjunction  with  the  purging  of  the  gas  m  tbe 
arc  chamber  from  fumes  it  is  posaible  to  obtain 
a  life  per  trim  of  120  hours  or  more,  with  good 
efficiency  and  well-sustained  candle-power. 
These  lusultH  make  the  flame  arc  an  iinpi  rt.iut 
factor  in  street-lighting,  where  in  tin'  i-t  the 
expense  of  tbe  frequent  renewals  h.i^  it  en  a 
great  handicap.  The  fluorescent  rhodamine  ro> 
Sector  has  been  successful  in  correcting  the 
color  of  light  from  tin  glasfl-tube  mercury  arc 
Ureen  rays  absorbed  by  the  reflector  are  con- 
verted into  red  and  tM  eombiaed  spsetraiB  is 
approximately  white. 

The  high-pressure  quartz-tube  mercury  arc, 
which  was  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  in  pre- 
ceding years,  reached  the  commercial  stage  in 
America  in  1012.  While  not  white,  the  light  of 
these  lamps  is  much  better  balanced  in  color  than 
that  from  the  ^Isss  tube  arcs,  and  is  very  satis- 
1  ictory  for  out  door  illumination.  Lamps  of 
this  type  have  a  high  efliciency  of  about  4  can- 
dle-power  per  watt,  and  the  quarts  tubes  give  a 
life  of  from  1000  to  2000  hours,  after  which  the 
lamps  fail  through  loss  of  vacuum.  The  tubes 
Clin  then  be  renewed  at  a  cost  of  from  $o  to  ^12. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  improvements  in 
tlio  art  of  quartz  working  will  lower  the  co«t 
and  increase  tbe  life  of  the  tubes  to  the  point 
where  the  renewal  eost  of  such  lampg  per  an- 
num will  be  much  less  than  the  pre-'-i  n;  rn$t  of 
trimmiug  i^treet  arcs.  In  such  a  ca^>  ttie  quartz 
tube  lamp  should  assume  great  importance  in 
street  ligbting.  The  first  installation  for  tho 
purpose  was  made  in  Cbioago.    The  radtatton 

from  tin'  <|uartz;-tube  lamp  is  rich  in  actinic 
rays,  making  it  a  powerful  and  efficient  steril- 
ising agent.  One  lamp  can  Ktcriiize  600  cnbie 
meters  of  water  per  day  if  tbe  water  ia  oatusd 
to  How  in  a  thin  sheet  over  an  area  on  wbieh 
till  r.nl'ufion  is  concen 1 1  i f id.  This  process  has 
1  *  ri  I  ommercially  established  in  Chicago  and  in 
Rt.  T'etersburg,  Russia.  European  inventors 
have  brought  out  a  number  of  typa  of  S-phaae* 
alternating  current  arc  lamps.  In  general  these 
have  three  electrrdi  >.  r  ach  capable  if  l.ifi  r  tl 
and  longitudinal  motion,  »o  that  three  symmet- 
rical arcs  are  maintained.  Such  lamps  are 
claimed  to  give  an  efficiency  of  10  candle-power 
per  watt  and  to  be  very  long-burning  and  low 
in  renewal  cost. 

Methods  of  illumination  in  which  the  lamps 
are  wholly  or  partially  coneealed  and  tl»  light 
derived  from  vbite  oeiiinis  and  walls  gain«id 

Eeatly  in  favor.  These  uidireet  matbodiB  are 
IS  endent  than  tbe  diraot.  Vbube  idraatagoa 
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are  largely  the  elimination  of  fflare  and  the 
pleajiing  architectural  effects  w.ii.f,  they  mnkc 
jNMible.  Artificial  methods  of  pro<luciug  the 
«»lor  quality  of  daylight  have  reached  a  com- 
merciul  development.  In  general  these  take  the 
form  of  a  composite  screen  of  colored  glaee 
which  ahsorbs  from  the  artificial  li.^ht  tboac 
rays  which  are  in  excess  of  daylight  propor- 
tions. This  filtration  process  as  applied  to  the 
tungsten  filament  lamp  yicide  an  eflleiencgr  ol 
about  13  per  eent.,  hence  ia  rsther  costly  for 

gt"Urr:il  U.se. 

ELECTBIC  BAIL  WAYS.  The  mobt  signifi- 
cant developments  in  electric  railroading  in 
1912  related  to  the  hiffh<Toltafe  diitet  curreat 
system.  The  aggregate  mileage  in  America 
equipped  for  such  operation  reached  and  exceeded 
1000  route-miles,  and  tiie  roUins  stock  com- 
prises over  500  motor  cars  and  locomotives. 
The  atandArd  troUey  voltafea  for  this  system 
in  1800,  1500  and  £400,  the  latter  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  1912  for  the  Butte,  Anaconda 
and  Pacific  Kaiiway.  The  motive  power  in  the 
htter  case  is  to  consist  of  pairs  of  1200-volt 
motors  in  series.  The  largest  hi£b«Toltage»  di- 
reet^Qrrent  system  yet  projected  Is  Involved  In 
the  acccptrd  plana  for  the  electrification  of  the 
suburban  railways  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 
This  system  includes  250  miies  of  tra^k  and  will 
rsfoire  600  motor  cars  and  a  number  of  large 
loeomotiveo.  A  voltage  of  IfiOO  was  chosen  after 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  all  proposed  fy- 
tems.  Important  exteneions  were  made  m  llie 
single-phase  system  of  the  New  Haven  Railroail. 
ms  company  announced  its  intention  of  ex- 
hmding  this  form  of  operation  to  the  foiir>track 
division  hrtwpen  Boston  and  Providence  in  1013. 
The  estimated  cost  is  47,ULIO,000. 

A  number  of  verv  important  projects  of  eleo- 
tcifieation  of  suburban  systems  were  inauga> 
rated  in  European  cities  in  1012.  Among  these 
are  the  unification  of  the  surface  tram  system 
in  Paris  and  it«  electrification  with  direct-cur- 
rent equipment,  using  conduits  in  the  central 
dirtriets  and  trolleys  in  the  suburbs.  The  West* 
era  State  llailroad  of  France  has  undertaken 
the  electriflcatini!  of  its  Paris  suburban  system. 
A  beginning  was  made  on  the  electriHciition  of 
all  the  city  and  suburban  lines  of  Herlin  with 
the  single^phaae  system  at  15,000  volts  and 
16%  eyeles.  This  tadc  was  made  necessary  by 
the  present  congested  state  of  tlie  system.  iui«l, 
when  complete,  will  practically  double  the  trnffic 
capacity  of  the  existing  trackage.  The  work 
Kill  cost  about  $31,000,000,  and  will  require 
four  years  for  Ito  completion.  Electrification 
plans  have  been  announced  for  the  suburbiin 
aeetions  of  the  I>ondon  and  Northwest^'rn  and 
the  I>*)ndon  and  Southwestern  BVhtems.  in  which 
the  use  of  direct-current  systems  is  coutem- 
pkted.  The  dlmit«urrcnt  qrstem  at  1100  volts 
vTi.H  inotallsd  on  n  number  of  loa  city  lines  in 
Buda  pest. 

The  tise  of  tne  light-weight  storage  battery 
car  has  been  mneh  extended.  This  intern  is 
employed  In  some  eases  with  three-ear  trains 

operated  from  a  single  point  by  the  multiple 
unit  flVHteni.    Large  storage  battery  cars  have 
appeared  as  rivals  of  the  gasoune-electrfo  cara 
on  hmnch  lines  of  standar«f  railroads. 
XZiBOmO    WTBEL    FfFBHACB.  Sea 

MeTALLCaCT.   

"BUsBCTBOCTTLT  U  HE.     See  AoaicuLTUBE. 
KLBOKBO-ICBTAIJjUSOY.     See  MnAi^ 
tmor. 
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BLBCTX.a-TRB&APBUnCC  TSSAT- 

MENT.    See  Camckb. 

ELEMENT ABY  SCHOOLS.  See  Educa- 
tion. 

ELEMEUTS.   See  Chsmisist. 
iSLAOaXXB,  See  AnmuwT. 
EHFLOnBB*  Wbutais  or.  See  Wwasb 

WOBK» 

EMFLOYEBS'  LIABILITY.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  act 
in  Great  Britain  in  1807  Bucli  legislation  haa 

become  practically  universal  among  western 
nations.  Th&  old  liability  laws  imposed  obliga- 
tions on  the  employer  only  in  case  the  injured 
worker  could  break  down*  the  common-law  de- 
fenses of  assumed  risk,  contributory  negligence, 
and  the  fellow-servant  rule.  Experience  showed 
that  under  such  conditions  the  iuiured  worker 
often  failed  to  receive  any  financial  relief  what- 
ever and  wan  frefuently  forced  to  assume  a 
heavy  financial  burden  in  litigation  only  to 
lose  finally  because  of  inability  to  carry  his 
case  to  higher  courts.  Gradually  the  common- 
law  defenses  were  broken  down.  The  new  leg- 
islation aims  to  give  compensation  lor  injury 
according  to  some  definite  plan  without  Im^ 

posing  litigatiou  e\pen?«a  on  tlw  WOrkCT*  SeS 
Wobkmk.n'8  Compensation. 

In  the  last  two  years  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  have  been  psssed  in  the  States  of 
Arisona,  California,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massa* 
chusetts,  M;rhi;ian,  Minnesota,  N'ew  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin;  and  federal  laws  ex-  - 
tended  the  compensation  act  of  1008  to  ar* 
tfsans  snd  laborers  in  hasardons  work  under 
the  Bureau  of  Minrs  and  the  Forestry  Service. 
The  State  lav  ^  <ir>  drawn  up  on  the  basts  of 
one  of  several  distinct  plans.  They  pro- 
vide either  for  direct  compensation  by  ^e  em- 
ployer, as  in  New  Jersey,  or  for  Insnrance  by 
the  employer  under  more  or  lep^  Stute  super- 
vision. Such  insurance  may  bi;  compulsory,  as 
in  Washington,  or  optional,  as  in  Massachu- 
settSy  Miniwsota,  and  Ohio.  Moreover,  this  in- 
surance may  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  niithorities,  as  in  Washington  and  Ohio, 
or  left  to  private  companies  under  State  scru- 
tiny,   as    in    MassuchusL-tts    and    New  .Jersey. 

In  Ohio  the  State  insurance  fund  is  a  general 
one  for  all  Industries,  but  in  Waahlngton  there 

is  a  separate  fund  for  each  industry.  The 
Washington  law  is  the  only  one  thus  far 
enacted  which  has  been  an  out  and-out  compul- 
sory law.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  State 
courts  have  refused  to  uphold  the  constitution" 
ality  of  such  legislation  with  coercive  fcatnrrs 
A  New  York  law  eiiactfld  in  1910  apply mg 
to  a  specified  list  of  dangerous  occupations 
was  thus  declared  unconstitutional.  Conse- 
quently with  the  exception  noted  tiw  StatM 
have  made  compensation  laws  optional.  The 
success  of  an  optional  law  is  increased  greatly 
by  making  it  easier  for  the  employer  to  accept 
it  than  to  remain  under  the  employers'  liability 
lawt  this  may  be  done  by  presuming  all  who 
do  not  give  express  notice  to  the  contriiry  to 
have  accepted  the  act,  as  in  New  Jersey,  and 
by  lower  costs.  These  laws  have  quite  uni- 
fomly  removed  tlie  oommou'law  defensea,  but 
in  MasMwliasetts  these  defemws  are  an  restored 
to  any  employer  accepting  the  compensation 
plan,  and  in  Kansas  and  New  .Ter^y  willful 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  worker  is'  made  n 
bar  to  compensation*  A  oompensatiim  law  may 
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apply  to  all  tradct,  aa  in  California.  New  Jer> 
sey,  and  Ohio,  or  only  to  a  apeeiflsd  liat  deemed 

particularly  hazardous.  Tho  dcvplopment  of 
cotnpcujiatiun  legialatioD  has  seemed  to  favor 
the  adoption  of  acme  plan  of  mutual  insurance 
for  enplojera.  This  aeheme  has  the  advanUfle 
of  apreadfng  the  loos  duo  to  Induatrfail  aoei' 
denta  over  a  large  body;  and  at  the  same  time 
guarantees  to  tUp  worker  his  compensation  re- 

Jardless  of  the  financial  status  ot  lu^  <  nip!oyer. 
nauranoe  acbemea  may  be  contributory  or  non- 
contributory,  depending  on  wlietlier  the  worlcera 
are  or  are  not  require  I  to  contribute  to  the 
fund.  Moat  States  hu\c  made  provision  for  an 
administrative  board  to  have  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compensation  act;  auch  waa 
not  the  eaae  in  New  Jeriey.  Where  a  board 
is  provided  it  is  usually  a5!tbnri7ed  to  adjust 
all  claims ;  in  New  Jersey  such  udjustment  waa 
left  to  the  courts. 

pHio  Plan.  The  compenaatiou  law  paaaed 
by  the  legialatura  in  1911  waa  tested  in  the 
courts  in  1912,  although  thp  legislature  had 
previously  secured  a  piejii  i^'ment  from  the 
State  Supreme  Court  that  'Im'  law  was  con- 
atitutional.  Against  the  law  it  waa  a/gued  in 
the  first  place  that  it  waa  an  unwarranted  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power.  This  the  court  de- 
nied. In  the  second  place  it  was  argued  that 
tiie  law  took  private  property  without  due  pro- 
ceaa  of  law.  Thia  the  court  held  to  be  un- 
founded aa  the  net  ia  not  coercive,  but  optionaL 
In  aimilar  manner  the  court  denied  that  the  act 
deprives  any  party  of  freedom  of  contract  or 
impairs  the  obligation  of  contract,  nor  doei- 
the  law  malce  any  arbitrary  discrimination, 
but  acta  uniformly  on  all  persona  brought 
within  ita  scope.  Aa  this  decision  indicates, 
the  Ohio  law  is  optional.  It  provides  for  the 
;T<  atlnii  (if  Ltn  insurance  fund  to  which  emplnv- 
era  shall  contribute  90  per  cent,  and  employees 
10  per  eent  The  law  provldea  that  if  any  em- 
ployer accepts  the  plan  liia  employees  must  ae< 
cept  it  also;  if,  however,  the  employer  rejects 
it  he  loses  the  protection  of  the  common-law 
doctrine.  The  board  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  to  administer  the  law  drew  up  a 
tentative  aehedule  of  insuranoe  ratea;  thia 
ichedule  waa  to  lie  subject  to  revision  at  tiie 
end  of  six  months.  TIk  law  aroused  very  lively 
com|jetition  on  the  part  of  the  liability  com- 
panies, which  was  met  in  part  by  a  campaign 
of  education  by  the  eommiaaiooers.  The  latter 
have  endeavored  to  induce  eniployera  to  im- 
prove their  plants  by  provtLlin^'  niazimnm  and 
minimum  rates  for  each  industry. 

New  YoBK  Law.  Following  the  declaration 
bv  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeala  in  1911 
that  the  Wafnwrigfat  compensation  act  was  un* 
constitutional,  the  friends  of  such  legislation 
were  divided  between  those  wlto  favored  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  those  who  favored  the 
paasage  of  an  optional  law,  and  tlioae  who  fav- 
ored  another  compulsory  act  of  wider  scope. 
Various  bills  were  thus  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature; one  was  based  on  the  Washington  com- 
pulsory State  insurance  law;  one  was  based  on 
the  Ohio  optional  inauranoe  law;  and  a  third 
was  a  scheme  of  optional  compensation  with- 
out  the  idea  of  mutual  insurance.  None  of 
these  were  passed.  The  legislature,  however, 
adopted  a  proposed  amendment  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  Uie  next  legislature  and  hy  popular 
vote  in  November,  191S,  will  become  a  part  of 
tho  State  conatltntion.  Among  other  thlogs 


this  resolution  saya:  "Nothing  contained  ia 
thia  eonatittttioa  skall  be  construed  to  limit  the 

power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  health,  or  safety  of  era- 
ployees;  or  for  the  payment,  either  by  employ- 
ers, or  bj  employera  and  emplojreca  or  oths^ 
wise,  either  dlreetiy  or  through  a  Stale  or  otlnr 
system  of  in-nrunce  or  otherwise,  of  compensa- 
tion fur  injuries  to  employees  or  for  death  of 
employees  resulting  from  such  injuries,  without 
r^ard  to  fault  aa  a  cause  thereof,  except  where 
tM  injury  is  oceaeioned  by  the  willful  inten- 
tion of  the  injured  employee  or  results  solely 
from  the  iutoxictitiou  of  the  injured  employee 
while  on  duty." 

WASHlJraTON  Law.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced compensation  lawa  was  that  enaetsd  in 
Washington  in  1911,  and  upheld  as  oonstitB* 
lioual  in  October,  1911.  This  law  ia  based  OR 
the  principle  of  ins^ui  ance,  the  admin islration 
of  which  ia  in  the  banda  of  State  authorities. 
Moreover,  it  ia  oompulsory.  £mployem  are 
divi'Trrl  into  classes  according  to  degntB  cf 
ribk  to  workers  and  rat^  of  aaaesament  are 
then  apportioned  to  the  (intimated  risk.  Tbeae 
rates  are  fixed  in  the  law,  but  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Commission  which  haa  eliarge  of  the 
administration  ia  authorized  to  levy  upon  the 
various  classes  of  employers  only  so  frequently 
as  actual  needs  may  require.  The  summary 
for  the  year  ending  September  showed  o750 
firms  listed  and  assessed;  130,000  employers; 
11,896  accidents  reported;  6984  claima  allowed: 
2356  claima  disallowed  or  stispended;  MM 
fliriin  still  unadjusted.  The  lommission  ^■ 
ceived  $980,446  for  the  accident  fund  and  paid 
out  on  claims  $443,6i2B.  It  invested  as  a  re- 
serve to  guarantee  compensations  $2464Mfi  and 
had  a  cash  balance  of  $290,938.  In  addition 
til.'  I  (iiniii i-,sion  paid  for  jwn  expenses  out 
oi  legislative  appropriations  $107,000.  or  about 
10  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  funds  bandied.  This 
ratio  of  expenses  waa  believed  to  be  estrsmelj 
low.  Results  of  the  first  year's  experienee 
showed  tli.it  (111  rutea  of  assessment  ])rMvlled 
in  the  law  were  much  larger  than  oeceiwary. 
A  few  appeala  were  taken  from  the  oommiMlMi 
to  the  courts;  and  4A  suits  were  b«gim  against 
employers  who  defaulted  tn  thnlr  payments. 

OTBEa  Pla.vs.  During  1912  the  Sutes  of 
Arizona,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land adopted  the  principle  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation in  place  of  the  older  principle  of  em- 
ployer's liability.  The  Ariaona  law  provides 
compulsory  compensation  for  a  list  of  especially 
dangerous  occupations.  The  Michigan  law  ap- 
plies to  all  employees  but  farm  and  domestic 
servanta  and  casual  workers.  It  ia  semi-o^ 
tional,  tiie  employers  having  tbe  elioiee  ot  vari- 
ous methods  of  payment,  the  yearly  choice  of 
employers  to  be  tiled  with  an  industrial  acci- 
dent board.  Tbe  meml)ers  of  thia  board  are  to 
serve  for  six  years  at  an  annual  salary  of 
98600.  An  employee  must  give  expreM  noUee 
if  he  rif^''^  not  wish  to  come  under  the  law. 
The  law  provides  for  medical  benefit  for  not 
more  than  three  weeka;  for  dMtb  payments 
amounting  to  50  per  ocati  of  wagsn,  but  not 
to  exceed  f  10  per  week  for  not  more  than  800 
weeks;  for  paymriit  in  case  of  total  incapacity 
of  50  per  cent,  of  wagea  for  not  longer  than 
500  weeks;  and  in  case  of  partial  incapacity  of 
one-half  of  the  loss  of  wages  for  not  more  tiian 
800  weeks;  tbo  pajrmsni  in  the  oast  of  esitnin 
bodily  measbera  to  bo  acoordii«  to  »  flnd  i8|»l 
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mla*  The  employer  is  allowed  four  methods 
of  paying  the  compenHatiuu;  Self  insurance,  a 
liability  insurancr  L-ompany,  a  mutual  etuploy- 
er's  company,  or  aii  accident  fund  admiuiiitered 
by  the  State  commissioner  of  insurance. 

The  Maryland  law  ia  purely  optional.  If 
the  employer  chooHes  to  accept  the  compensa- 
tion idea  iie  may  insure  in  a  liability  company 
or,  il  he  has  as  many  as  15U0  employees,  in  a 
mutluL  bcBeflt  fund.  The  State  commissioner 
of  insurance  has  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  law.  The  rates  of  compensation  in  the 
Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  laws  are  almost 
identical  with  those  provided  in  the  Michigan 
aet  above  described^  The  Rhode  Island  law  is 
also  similar  to  the  Michigan  law  in  that  it  is 
semi-optional.  It,  however,  contains  the  benef- 
icent prn\'l>iii?i  that  uiilcHs  till'  t'liifi'iiyee  ex- 
pressly states  otherwise  he  is  presumed  to  ac- 
oept  the  law. 

The  legislatures  of  1911  and  1012  created  ten 
eommissions  for  the  investigation  of  employ- 
trs'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation; 
moreover,  some  of  the  commissions  V>reviously 
appointed  have  not  yet  reported.  The  Michf- 
gan  and  Maryland  commissions  preceded  the 
Kgislfltion  already  described.  The  commissions 
of  Pe^l^J!^yl\  tiiia,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, Delaware,  Texas,  Connecticut,  and  West 
Virginia  are  expected  to  report  earlv  in  1013. 
The  Missouri  commission  was  compelled  to  give 
up  its  work  because  of  an  adverse  opinion  by 
the  a t >rrn  v-general  as  to  the  legiliiy  of  the 
appropriation  for  its  maintenance.  Ibe  Iowa 
commission  made  a  special  investigation  0(  the 
working  of  the  different  systems  of  compensa- 
tion  in  operation  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  Nebraska  commis^'i  n  mot 
with  special  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  i  r  ij  ca- 
eatiom  for  agricultural  lelHirere.  The  Peiuisyl- 
vania  commission  drew  np  a  compensation  bill 
providing  cnmpenMtinn,  not  only  during  the 
customary  3(mi  u  e«  f^-(  in  i  ;i8e  of  total  permanent 
disability,  but  also  at  lessened  amount  during 

life. 

FvnTRAL  CoMMissiOTf.  The  United  States 
Kmployers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compcn- 
'^.ttiun  Commissions  bill,  promoted  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
and  the  National  Civic  League  and  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Sutherland  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  provided  compulsory  compensation  for 
accidents  or  deaths,  except  when  caused  by 
willful  neglect,  for  all  except  casual  employees 
of  interstate  railways.  The  bill  provided  for 
adjustment  of  cisims  either  directly  by  em- 
ployer and  employee,  or  by  an  adjustment  com- 
mittee chosen  by  tin  employer  and  employees, 
or  by  a  federal  adjuster.  The  latter  would  be 
a  permanent  official  appointed  and  removable 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  and  having 
certain  powers  to  summon  witnesses  and  take 
testimony.  Medical  benefit  to  the  amount  of 
1200  was  provided.  Periodic  readjustment 
of  eonpensatioo  on  the  bssis  of  medical  exam- 
ination waa  also  provided  for.  The  death  bene- 
fit was  made  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Wsgw  in  case  a  widow  survives;  50  jx-r  cent, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  eisht  years  in  case 
a  vtdov  and  one  or  more  enildren  under  16 
years  of  agp  survive;  25  per  c«nt.  in  case  no 
widow,  but  one  child  survives,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  for  each  additional  child 
up  to  a  total  of  50  per  cent.  If  the  deceased 
•hoold  leave  no  widow  or  ehfldren  but  depend' 


ent  parents  the  compensation  would  be  25  per 
cent,  of  wages  if  one  and  40  per  cent,  if  both 
survive.  N'arious  other  special  compensations 
are  provided  for  the  various  posatbia  depend- 
ents. In  ease  of  permanent  total  disaoilify 
the  compensation  would  be  50  per  cent,  of 
wages  for  life.  In  case  of  permanent  partial 
disability  compensation  would  be  50  per  cent, 
of  wages  for  periods  varying  from  72  months 
for  the  loss  of  one  arm  to  5  months  for  the 
loes  of  the  fourth  finger.  The  bill  provided 
that  these  monthly  payments  might  be  com- 
muted for  a  luniji  sum  .ift*r  the  lapse  of 
6  months.  In  all  cases  the  wages  were  to  be 
computed  on  a  tiasis  of  26  davs  in  a  month, 
but  no  wages  were  to  be  considered  as  above 
$100  a  month  or  as  below  $50. 

\i  iirist  bo  undoratood  that  the  United  States 
had  already  provided  in  1908  compensation  for 
artiiane  and  laborere  employed  in  eertain 
branches  of  the  governinpiit  sfrvicn.  The 
amounts  of  compensation  paid  umitr  thu  law 
from  August  1,  Ht  iH,  to  October  1,  1912,  slightly 
exceeded  $1,100,OUO.  I>uring  the  fi.r8t  year  1689 
claims  were  granted  and  during  tlie  aeeond 
year  2499. 

CoriSTiTi,iio.N.iLLiTr  OP  Fedesal  Law.  There 
has  been  much  debate  over  the  question  whether 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  enact  a  general 
worlcmenii    compenaatlon    law.  ODneldereUe 
light  was  thrown  on  this  question  by  thr  deri- 
sions  of    the    United    States    Supreme  Court 
handed   down    .January    15,    1912.    in  various 
cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  fed- 
eral employers'  liability  act  as  amended  April 
5,  lOIO.    In  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  concluded   that  the  congressional 
power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  power  to 
force  interstate  common  carriers  to  aioume  lia- 
bility for  aeeidente  to  employeea.  The  court 
declared  that  no  persnn  has  any  property  or 
vested  interest  in  any  rule  of  the  common  law; 
c  >[)SL'(iuently  Congress  may  take  away  the  com- 
mon-law doctrines  behind' which  employer*  had 
defended  themselves  against  liability  and  may 
substitute  therefor  the  principle  of  employers' 
responsibility.    This  applies  to  the  fellow-ser- 
v.iiit        trine,  to  the  principle  of  contributory 
negligence  and  the  doctrine  of  asaumption  of 
rule.  Moreover,  the  eonrt  held  that  any  enaet* 
ment  of  Congress  on  this  subject  wmjlrl  t:ik(» 
precedence  of  conflicting  State  laws,    iu  addi- 
tion        p  nver  of  Congress  in  this  matter  is 
not  restricted  to  interstate  common  carriers, 
but  may  be  extended  to  all  persone  or  eorpo- 
rations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  Thi.-4 
decision  was  thought  by  many  to  form  a  basis 
for   a  much   broader   workmen's  compensation 
law  than  that  provided  in  the  bill  presented 
by  the  federal  commission  as  alwve  outlined. 
Althoiu^h  that  bill,  applied  to  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  railway  employees,  "legislation 
applying    to    t!  e    ^r-at    corporations  likewise 
carrying  on  interstate  trade  would  extend  fed- 
eral prokeetioB  to  additioaal  mlUioae  of  work* 
era. 

Canadian  Plax.  After  twenty-one  months* 
work  the  Canadian  Workmen's  O>mpensation 
Commiaeioo  submitted  a  partial  report  in  July, 
On  tbe  whole  this  oomnieelon  favored  the  eatab* 
Itshment  of  a  mutual  insurance  fund.  It  found 
that  employers  desired  that  the  workmen  be 
required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  an 
insurance  acneme,  wbereaa  tbe  repreeentativee 
<»(  labor  on  the  other  band  insieted  that  the 
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rmplnyera  should  bear  the  entire  coit.    Before  I'ut  the  Stonlngton  colony  of  pip«r  motli  i> 
submitting  its  recommendations  for  leeiitiution  pareutly  cxteraiinatetl,  an  none  have  be«^ii  gcen 
the  commission  expected  to  gather  additional  since  lUlO,  and  only  a  few  are  to  ht  found  at 
information  on  this  question  and  to  work  out  Wallinaford«   The  brown*tnil  was  t«port«d  ns 
many  problema  of  administration.  apreadiof  southward  in  the  State. 

The  Brewing  Indllstry  Plan.  During  re-  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  an-J  ;il  mi^-  thi  Crn- 
eent  years  a  numbiT  of  the  larger  employers  of  necttcut  shore  the  leopard  moth  wae  rcportoJ 
labor,  including  the  United  Steel  Corporatioo,  as  especially  troublesome.  This  is  chiefly  & 
tbe  International  Uanrwier  Company,  and  vnri*  town  and  eity  inaeet,  not  apraading  into  tbe 
0118  railroads,  bav«  Inatitoted  voluntary  com-  eonntry,  where  it  ia  possible  that  woodpeckera 
pensation  schemes.  None  of  these,  however,  keep  it  in  check  by  eating  the  boring  larviT. 
were  aa  liberal  aH  the  phin  drawn  up  by  a  joint  House  Flies,  etc.  The  house  fly  problem 
committee  representing  the  Hrewers'  Associa-  also  attracted  much  attentim  during  1912, 
tion  and  the  loternational  Union  of  United  numeroua  "swat  the  fly"  aampaigns  having 
Brewery  Workers  of  America.  A  eomprdien'  been  inaugurated.  No  vmy  aatisfactory  or 
sive  plan  providing  for  accident  prevention,  ac-  practicable  methods  for  trappinj;  the  insects 
cident  compensation,  and  old-age  pensions  was  iwenis  to  have  yet  l>een  found,  and  the  practice 
agreed  to.  Penalties  arc  provided  for  those  of  destroyinj;  all  breeding  places  seems  to  be 
employers  who  fail  to  install  aaiety  appliances  the  most  feasible  method  of  eiunination,  tlioagk 
MB  recommended  by  n  board  of  dtreetora  and  this  would  be  more  sueeeasfully  earrisH]  on  in 
award.  The  fund  for  the  payment  of  benefits  the  city  thnn  in  the  country,  where  breeding 
will  be  provided  by  each  employer  paying  1.5  placet*  art-  »o  much  more  numerous.  Grass- 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  his  pay-roll  and  hoppers  did  much  damage  in  Colorado  and  Min- 
each  employee  0.5  per  eent.  of  tbe  amount  of  nesota  during  1912,  and  in  tbe  Utter  State 
bin  wages.  Complete  neognltton  of  tbe  union  a  mixture  of  eodium  arsenate  and  motasaes  de- 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  officials  vised  eepecially  for  destroying  gras.Hliopperss 
of  the  union  are  included  in  liie  scheme.  The  proved  to  W  fatal  to  many  tlies.  The  sug^es- 
benedts  include  first  aid  for  all  injuries.  In  tion  w.it-  n  a  !e  that  a  mixture  of  eight  oun(M 
case  of  partial  disability  the  compensation  of  sodium  arsenate,  with  one  pint  of  molassen 
equals  60  per  cent,  of  wages  after  the  first  in  twenty  gallons  of  water,  would,  if  sprayed 
week,  unless  disability  continues  more  than  over  piles  of  horse  manure  in  which  flies  are 
four  weeks,  in  which  case  compensation  is  breeding,  be  efficient  in  killing  off  the  larvap. 
given  for  the  first  week  al^">  In  case  of  to'tal  No  mention  was  made  of  the  possible  efl"(»ct  of 
disability  not  resulting  in  death  the  workman  this  poison  on  tbe  value  of  tbe  manure  m» 
will  receive  65  per  eent.  of  hie  wages  for  five  fertilizer. 

years,  in  weekly  amounts  of  not  less  thsn  $5  Observations  reported  in  1912  apparentlv 
nor  more  than  $20.  In  case  of  death  the  de-  make  it  certain  that  the  stable  fly,  8tom<kru0 
pendents  will  receive  a  sum  equal  to  300  times  calritrans.  is  responsible  for  the  transmission 
65  per  cent,  of  tbe  decessed's  wages,  but  not  of  infantile  paralysis.  This  fly  ahould  not  be, 
more  thsn  $3400.  For  the  retirement  penatou  as  hsppened  in  some  eaaee  in  the  public  pren, 
plan,  S4>e  WoRBUNOMEN's  Ii«8T.n<A>cE.  confused  with  the  honw  or  ** typhoid **  fly 

ENGLAND.    See  Obeat  Britain.  Musca  domeatica. 

KNQLISH  PHILOLOGY.  See  Pbiloloot.  Th®  t<^^tal  appropriation  for  the  United  State* 
ENTOMOLOGY.    Gipsx  Mornu,  Bic    Tbe  of  Entomology  for  the  year  iwginiiing 

gipsy  moth  problem  continued  to  attract  attett-  July*         was  f00l34Q> 

tion"  during  1912.  and  L.  H.  \\  >rt;il(  \,   an  mi       Cor.OR.VTiox.    The  Darr  prize  was  awar.!*  1 
ployec  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  was  sent  in   l!J12  to  a  paper  by  l*ictet,  *' Kecbercheii  ex 
to  fifUrope  in  January  to  investigate  possible  perimentsles  sur  les  mechanismes  du  melanisme 

Srasites  of  this  insect.  The  entomologist  of  et  de  I'albiniam  ebes  lea  lepidoptftres.**  In  this 
B  I^minion  of  Canada  reported  that  much  paper  Plelet  showed  that  wing  color  la  due 
damage  i  l  In m  done  by  both  gipsy  and  brown-  either  to  pigmentation  or  to  structures 
tail  moths  in  Nova  fckolia  and  New  Brunswick  producing  interference  phenomena,  the  two 
and  that  gipsy  moth  eggs  and  larv^  had  been  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  one  another, 
found  on  nursery  stock  imported  from  Japan.  Melanism  appeara  if  there  is  much  pigment  in 
Much  alarm  was  also  felt  in  tbe  United  State*  tbe  aeake,  «r  if  the  pigment  becomea  nior« 
over  the  possible  importation  of  this  pest  from  opaque  or  if  the  scales  either  incresse  in  size 
Europe  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  To  or  become  more  numerous.  Albinism  appears 
gunru  againat  the  further  spread  the  federal  if  the  conditions  are  opposite  to  those  juat 
govwnnent  catabliahed  •  quarantine  nminat  mentioned.  He  regarded  melanism  aa  n  si||:B 
certain  areas  in  all  of  tbe  New  Engbind  States  of  vigor  and  bealtb,  while  albinism  indicates 
except  Vermont,  forbidding  the  transportation  nn  enfeeblement  of  organs.  I.ovell,  as  the  re- 
of  deciduous  trees,  florists'  stock  and  Christ-  pult  of  experiments  on  insect  vision,  concluded 
maa  trees  from  the  quamatiiMd  area  to  other  that  while  insects  will  visit  green  flowers  in 
parts  of  tbe  eonntry  unleaa  properly  inspected  search  of  honey,  just  as  they  will  visit  other 
and  determined  to  be  free  from  gipsy  and  ineonspienone  places,  they  are  much  mors  apt 
brown-tail  moths.  The  gipsy  moth  quarantine  tn  visit  conspicuous  flowers,  indicating  m  Well* 
covered  also  logs,  tau  bark,  railroad  ties,  and  developed  sense  of  sight. 

similar  products.  Fiebrig,  in  an  elaborate  paper,  gave  bis  re> 

Csfofosw  9j/cophanta,  a  beetle  imported  from  suite  on  a  study  of  fnsect  sleep,  in  which  he 
Burope,  where  it  eats  gipsy  moth  lams,  was  showed  that  insects  do  assume  a  sleeping  po^ 

r<[(>  ti,!  til  1i  iM  sr  iired  a  good  foothold  in  turc,  frequently  an  "upside  down"  one,  com- 
MuHHachu^H•tls,  tiiou^h  as  it  requires  about  three  parable  to  that  assumed  by  mammals,  holding 
years  to  develop  sufficiently  to  be  easily  noticed  themselves  firmly  to  plant  stems  by  their  man- 
it  baa  not  yet  done  much  toward  exterminating  dibles.  Tlie  wings  and  legs  are  relaxed  and 
tbs  pests.  Britton  rsportsd  that  in  GonneeU*  ham  do  siq^rting  function  during  tbb  period. 
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At  this  time  light  and  other  stimuli  affect  the 
iunets  in  much  the  aanw  way  w  tbcy  do  in 
other  fiiim^K 
It  wu  reported  during  the  jear  that  hickory 

trees  in  tlie  eastern  I'liited  Statca  art  l  i  itig 
killed  by  a  beetle,  iiwiytut  quadrispinwtus, 
vUch  exeavates  tunnels  under  the  bark.  The 
oe^  ronedy  eeema  to  be  to  mark  infected  trees 
hi  the  summer,  and  some  time  between  Octo- 
ber id  1  },T;ircb,  when  the  young  arc  under  the 
bark,  to  kill  the  trees  and  burn  the  bark.  If 
not  too  seriously  infecttil  the  portion  attacked 
Buf  be  cut  out  and  burned  iMtead  of  cutting 
the  entire  tree.  A  walnut  weevil  was  reported 
from  Connecticut,  whose  attacks  can  be  pre- 
vented in  large  part  by  spraying  with  lead  ar- 
senate. Experiments  reported  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Entomology  indicated  that  a 
tingle  thorough  application  of  lead  arsenate  ap- 
pli/'d  to  apple  trees  just  after  the  petals  have 
fallen,  is  sufficient  to  contrul  the  codling  moth, 
thou^  unless  very  carefully  done  this  is  not  «S 
efficaeioue  as  the  usual  two-apraying  method. 
There  was  u  temporary  decrease  owing  to  cli- 
matic conditions  in  the  number  of  boll  weevils 
in  Texas,  but  this  gives  no  reason  tu  believe 
that  the  improvement  is  more  than  temporary. 
Ilw  insect  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Florida 
in  IMS. 

The  second  International  Congress  of  Ento- 
mology met  at  Oxford,  England,  in  August,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Professor  K.  B.  Poulton. 

BBIOHSEN,  Mxuus.   See  Polab  Expuuu- 

1WMC.  

SBITBEA.  An  Italian  colony  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Estimated  area,  45,800 
M).  miles;  population,  279,000.  Asmara  is  the 
capiUU  Salt  is  an  important  product^  being 
•nit  to  sontbero  Ahysstnis,  where  It  is  the 
monetary  currency.  Imports  1910.  10,372,830 
lire  (17.225,720  in  l'>09)  :  exports,  7,277,865 
(6.845,026);  transit,  .J.SoT.SSl  (3,152,380). 
Tonnage  entered,  183^32  (171,166).  The  rail- 
way from  Maieowah  to  Asmara  was  finished  in 
1911;  it  will  be  extended  to  Keren  and  Agordat. 
Estim«t*»d  revenue  (lltlO-lI).  8.977.750  lire 
t»tate  contribution,  ti.^foO.OOO )  ;  expenditure, 
7,223,700  (miliury  admiaiatration,  3,988,200). 
Giuseppe  Salvago  <Marquis)  Baggi  was  gov- 
ern' r  ]n  I'M'?. 

ESPIONAGE.      SfC  (iERMANY. 

ETHICAL  CTJLTURE,  Societies  fob.  UTie 
fint  84M;iety  was  founded  in  1876  by  Felix 
Adier,  In  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of' uniting 
people  of  varying  ndisrioiis  beliefs  or  none,  in  the 
ordinary  accept.ince  of  tiie  term,  upon  n  basi^  of 
■■i  d<-votion  to  the  moral  ideal.  The  nioveineiit 
ei.t«ndtNl  to  other  cities,  and  now  societies  of  eth- 
ieml  culture  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  most  impor- 
tant events  in  tne  history  of  the  society  during 
the  year  were,  first,  the  Moral  Kducation  Con- 

Seas,  which  was  originated  by  the  Interna- 
mal  Ethical  Union  held  in  August  at  The 
Bagne,  and  second,  the  dedication  of  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Ethical  JSociety  of  St.  Louis, 
which  took  place  in  the  on",  part  of  October. 
There  was  also  greatly  renewed  activity  in  the 
work  «f  the  Chicago  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
tore.  This  was  due  to  the  new  leadership  of 
Mr.  Horace  Bridges  of  London,  who  todk  charge 
in  October.  Th<'  Philn  Irlphia  Society  for  Ethical 
Cnitore  started  during  the  year,  the  movement 
for  a  wew  HMCtiog-bouMP,  and  an  active  corre- 
apoadCiMe  bnueau,  establiahea  in  Madiaon,  Wis., 


has  had  considerable  success  in  disseminating 
literature  in  ooanection  with  the  society's  prop- 
aganda for  moral  education  in  public  Hchouls, 
The  president  of  the  New  York  Society  is  Dr. 
Felix  Adier. 

ETHICS.    See  Philosophy. 

ETHIOPIA.     Sec  AbtssINIA. 

ETHNOOBAPHY.    See  A.\TOBOPOLOaT. 

ETHNOLOGY.    See  Anthbopouxjy. 

ETTOR,  J.  J.    See  Stuikks. 

EUQENICS.  A  noteworthy  event  of  the 
year  was  the  meeting  of  the  first  International 
Eugenics  Congress  at  the  University  of  London, 
July  12-30  under  the  presidency  of  Major 
Liiitiai  l  Darwin.  The  general  spirit  of  the 
congress  was  cunti«rvative.  It  was  called  to 
alTord  a  chance  for  a  free  interchange  of  views 
and  not  to  determine  a  definite  propaganda. 
It  did  not  put  forward  a  platform  or  even  miite 
on  any  general  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
eugenics  movement.  But  while  this  indeter- 
minate course  was  unsatbfactory  to  the  more 
radical  and  enthusiastic  memliera»  it  was  gen- 
erally approved.  The  congress  aeeomplishea  its 
main  j)urpos<»  of  stimulating  interest  in  the 
study  and  giving  it  an  international  character. 
Much  was  done  in  1912,  not  only  toward  secur» 
ing  wide  public  discussion  of  eugenics  but  in 
removing  wrong  popular  impressions  arising 
eithtr  from  misrepresentations  or  from  the  ex- 
aggerutions  of  extremiats.  Important  bodies 
which  gave  their  attention  to  it  in  the  United 
Ststes  during  the  year  were  the  American 
Medico  -  Psychological  Aaeociation,  which 
favored  strong  meastires  for  the  prevention  of 
insanity,  tlie  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy.  Prevention  was 
the  main  theme  of  discussion  and  there  was  a 
general  tendency  to  favor  it.  The  subject  of 
prevention  was  also  discussed  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  defectives.  A 
school  was  opened  in  Boston  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  sub- 
iect  of  eugenics.    See  Biology,  and  Socioumsy. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  A 
religious  denomination  which  has  its  chief 
strength  among  the  German-born  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  general,  it  has  the  doctrine 
and  polity  of  American  Methodism,  but  is  modi- 
fied in  the  direction  of  greater  democracy. 
Communicants  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  is  a  considerable  strength  also 
in  the  West  and  South.  Missionary  work  is  car- 
ried on  among  Italian  immigrants.  There  were 
in  1912  109,606  communicants.  1665  churches, 
and  978  ministers.  For  administrative  pur> 
poees  there  sre  twenty-four  districts.  In  the 
Sunday  schools  there  nre  about  175,000  pupils. 
The  Young  People's  AIImi;..  connected  with 
the  church,  numbers  50.000  members.  A  pub- 
lishing house  is  maintained  at  Cleveland,  O., 
and  several  philanthropic  institutions  and  hos- 
pitals in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  in  cities 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  The  chief  I  i  a- 
tional  institution  is  Northwestern  College  at 

NiJlii■^vlli.^  111. 

EVANS,  Edwabd  C.  An  American  clergy- 
men,  writer  and  educator,  died  October  23, 
lf)12.  TTc  was  born  in  Wrexham,  North  Wales, 
in  1844.  In  1869  he  removed  to  the  United 
States  and  entering  Princeton  Unlvwslty,  grad- 
uated in  1870.  In  the  following  jear  ha  was 
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Marquaod  Clatisical  Fellow  at  Oxford  tJnivers 
ity.  He  later  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
iSeminary  and  then  accepted  a  profeaaorship  at 
Lake  Forest  Univeieitar.  JTrom  1879  to  18^ 
be  was  pastor  of  the  Welsh  C.  H.  Cbnroh  in 
Remsen,  X.  Y.  He  was  well  known  at,  a 
preacher  and  writer.  He  received  the  degr^ 
of  D.  D.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1910. 

SVAXSf  Boautx  Ddhousor.  A  rear-ad- 
miral, retired,  of  tbe  United  States  nevy,  died 
.Tanunry  1912.  He  was  born  in  Floyd 
count},  Ill   184(i.    After  the  death  of  his 

father  ii.  lS  i5  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle, 
Alexander  H.  Evans,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
there  attended  Gonzaga  Collese.  bi  1859  he 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  in  the  following  year  began  his 
studies  at  Annapolis,  graduating  in  18U3.  He 
saw  active  service  in  the  Civil  War  on  the 
frigate  Pw^tan  under  Admiral  Lardner  and 
under  tbe  same  officer  in  the  East  Gulf.  After- 
wnrds,  under  Admiral  Porter,  he  participated 
in  tlw'  !i^r-:uilt  u[u)n  and  cajniire  of  Fort  Fisher. 
He  was  severely  wuuuded  in  the  assault  tuade 
bv  the  defendere  of  the  fort  against  their  be- 
ewgers.  After  spending  several  months  in  the 
hospital  be  was,  at  his  own  request,  restored 
to  the  active  list.  He  was  promoted  1  y  ("mi 
gress  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  China  on  the  Delatcare,  the 
flagebtp  of  Rcar*Adniir«l  Bowan.  On  hi*  re* 
turn  to  tbo  United  States  he  was  assigned  to 
ordnance  duty  until  1870,  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Annapolis  for  two  years.  He  was 
then  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  navigating 
officer  of  th«  Bhmandotth,  Upon  tbe  tbrentened 
outbreak  of  war  between  tbe  united  States  and 
Spain  in  1874,  he  returned  and  was  appointed 
executive  oflicer  of  the  Congress.  On  this  ship 
he  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  and  remained 
there  until  tbo  CongrcMa  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia at  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  in 
1876.  In  the  vfnr?  imnTPdialoly  following  he 
served  as  coramuatitrr  oi  the  training-ship  and 
in  t!if  Wasliinglon  Navy  Yard  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  first  advisory  board  whose  reports 
reaulted  in  tbe  foundation  of  the  new  navy; 
Upon  his  recommendation  steel  was  adopted  for 
the  construction  of  United  States  battleships. 
He  worked  for  a  short  time  in  the  steel  works 
at  Pittsburgh,  testing  and  iuiipecting  steel.  In 
1^1  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Yorktotcn  and  was  ordered  to  VallMtraiao.  Here 
sn  incident  took  pinco  which  won  nim  the  sobri- 
quet "  Fighting  Rob."  Previous  to  tlie  entry 
of  the  )  orkttucn  into  the  liaibor  of  Valparaiso, 
a  Chilean  inoh  had  a^yaulted  the  sailors  of  the 
cruiser  Baltimore.  Thie  brought  about  a  deli- 
cate dlplomatie  sitnation.  especially  as  some 
Chilean  refugees  had  t.iken  shelter  on  l>oard  the 
Yorktoum.  The  Chilean  government  was  in- 
formed that  the  refugees  would  be  protected  on 
tlM  Yorktoten  at  all  costs.  £vans's  gig  was 
stoned  bv  the  Chileans;  whereupon  be  demanded 
a  .'suitable  apology  from  the  commander  of  the 
Chilean  war  vessel,  a  portion  of  whose  crew 
had  perpetrated  the  act.  and  supported  the  re- 
gueit  bj  a  notification  that  if  the  apology  was 
not  fonbeoming  within  twenty-four  hours  tbe 
guns  of  the  Yorktown  would  be  trained  tipnn 
the  Chilean  man-of-war.  An  apoio^jy  iinmedi 
ately  followed.  Returning  iroin  Chile.  P^vans 
was  sent  to  tbe  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  unlawful 
sealing.  At  that  time  there  was  friction  be> 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  over 
the  sealing  industry  and  there  was  talk  of  pos- 


sible ^vnr.  KvnnH  enforced  hie  instructions  90 
resolutuiy  that  ul  1U8  vessels  that  had.  beea 
warned    against    proceeding    to    the  sealing 

eounds,  »8  were  prevented  from  violating  the 
w.  Practically  no  seals  were  killed  in  that 
year.  In  his  nve  months'  duty  Evnn^  ^nilnr! 
03,000  miles.  In  1893  he  v,^  madij  a  uiipUif. 
and  was  given  command  of  the  cruiser  Seic 
York,  At  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  ia 
1898  be  was  in  command  of  tbe  Iowa,  which 
was  part  of  Rear- Admiral  Sampson's  fleet, 
which  shut  Cervera  up  ui  the  harbor  of  .Santi- 
H^'n.  In  the  battle  which  follovii  1  Crr\ira's 
dash  for  freedom,  tbe  Iowa  took  a  prominent 
part  and  was  largely  biBtnnnental  in  tbe  de- 
struction of  the  Maria  Teresa,  Cervera's  flag- 
ship. The  loira  also  engaged  the  Vizraya,  the 
Crtstobal  Colon  and  the  Oqucndv.  Wlwu  the 
Tisxaya  was  run  aground  Evans  sent  boat&  to 
rescue  her  crew  and  received  her  commander 
and  other  officers  on  board  the  lotoa.  He  always 
insisted  that  the  credit  of  the  victory  belonged 
to  Admiral  Sampson.  In  1901  iir  \\!is  made  rear- 
admiral.  He  commanded  the  Uect  in  the  Far 
East  in  I*J04.  In  1007  be  was  given  the  signsi 
honor  of  ooounanding  the  great  battleship  fleet 
whieb  left  Hampton  Roads.  December  16,  for 
it^  cruise  around  the  world.  When  tbe  fleet 
reached  San  Francisco,  Admiral  Evans  retired 
from  its  command,  chiefly  as  tbe  result  of  ill 
health.  He  was  retired  Aqgnst  18,  1008,  after 
receiving  the  thanks  oiF  tbe  Navy  DepartoMRt 
for  the  marrii  r  in  which  Hp  haTi  Ili  d  the  fleet. 
Admiral  Kvaiis  wrote  two  books  o£  reminis- 
ccnses.  and  A  tiailor's  Log  (1901). 

£VSSETT,  WuxiAM  HEionr.  A  rear  ed- 
miral,  retired,  of  tbe  United  States  navy,  died 
June  10,  mi'i  He  was  born  in  New  \ork  in 
1847  and  giailuated  from  tbe  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1808.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  ensign.  He  was  promoted  throtu^ 
various  grades  until  he  beoama  eaptafai  in  1904. 
In  i!)06  lie  was  made  rear-sdmlral  aad  ntirsd 
at  his  own  reouest. 

EVEROLABBB.  See  BxtLOKAxnnrt  fLOUa* 
and  DajaMAOB. 

■WSKS,  EzKA  PHiLEnTB.  An  American 
soldier,  died  January  16,  1912.  He  v.a,^  Uirn 
in  Wayiieport,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  He  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  10th  Infantry  and  was  pMh 
noted  to  he  first  lieutenant  in  that  regimaBk 
in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  transferred  to  the 
37th  Infantry  and  in  the  same  yrar  wa»  made 
captain.  He  served  afterwards  With  the  5th 
Infantry  and  with  the  9th  Infantry.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  Ueutenant-ookmel  in  1887  and 
brigadier-general  of  Tohuubwrs  in  1888.  Be 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  volunteer 
service  in  180!)  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  lOth  United  States  Infan- 
try. In  1001  lie  was  retired  by  operation  of 
law  and  was  advaneed  to  Ibe  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  1004.  ITe  was  hrevetted  for  gnllaa* 
try  in  action  in  the  Civil  War. 

EKHimTIOWl,  AST.  See  PAUfmre  am 

Scrr.iTURK. 

EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCH  OLOOISTfl^ 
Association  of.    See  Pstchoumt. 
EXPLORATION.    (For   Arctic  and  Ant* 

arctic,  see  J'olar  Exploration.) 

NoBTB  Amebica.  Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz  h«» 
published  the  results  of  his  studies  in  1009  and 
1010  of  the  eoononie  possibilities  of  the  arid 
and  little-known  country  east  of  the  ColDradO, 
Kiver  in  southern  Arizoqa  and  the  Altar  dis-' 
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(riet  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mesieo.  Most  of 
titis  region,  be  says,  will  remain  Miiteble  only 

for  cattle-  and  horsf-rttising,  but  considerable 
ams  cau  b«  brought  uiiiler  cultivation,  ile 
Rfers  to  the  extensive  valley  south  of  the  Mex- 
ican boundaiy  run  nine  east  and  west  and  pass* 
ing  be}-ond  Sonoyta,  the  great  plains  nortfisait 
ai^  southeast  of  Pinacatc,  and  must  of  the  flat 
Tslleys  where  water  may  be  found  at  depths  of 
from  fifty  to  several  hundred  feet  and  bruuglit 
to  ths  snrfaoe  for  inri|{ation.  The  western  part 
«f  tiw  regMMi  inelndes  a  great  auriferous  belt, 
?trt'tchirip  gout 'i  a  an!  frnm  California  and  Nc- 
The  extraordinary  adaptation  of  plant 
and  animal  life  to  arid  conditione  ie  very  inter- 
Mtiog.  Tbe  nuafall  is  only  about  three  inches 
a  ynr,  bat  he  saw  no  plant,  tash  or  tree  suf- 
fering from  drought  ana  ihr-  jiiirv  pnlp  of  the 
au:ti  m  sufficient  to  quench  thir»u  lie  made  a 
earefal  study  of  tbe  Papago  Indiana*  who  speak 
a  diakct  of  the  Piman  language. 

Id  August  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
completed  the  delimitation  of  their  boundary 
lis*  along  tbe  141st  meridian  from  near  Mt. 
8t  Klias  to  the  Aretie  Ocean,  600  miles,  l  iie 
furvev  b:ip  bpfn  in  proprc?  for  years  and  ad- 
vanci'd  slowly  because  the  working  wuson  i3 
very  bhort,  and  the  transportation  of  ouilit  and 
supplies  is  di^ult.  Mr.  Uenry  U.  Bryant, 
prcndent  of  tbe  Geographical  Society  of  FMta- 
delpbia,  spent  three  months  in  tbe  summer  ex- 
ploring tbe  bt.  Augustine  River,  which  enters 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Canadian  I^b- 
rador.  'I  he  course  of  this  river  was  unknown 
kfort?  Mr.  Bryiint  traced  it  to  its  source  on  the 
Height  of  Land  141  miles  from  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  Gulf.  His  survey  resulted  in  a 
good  map  of  this  important  river.  The  party 
led  by  Prof.  Herschell  C.  Parker  ascended  Mt. 
IfeKialty  to  an  altitude  of  about  20,000  M. 
They  were  only  about  300  feet  from  tlie  aoni* 
Bit  when  a  very  hard  storm  torn pc lied  them  to 
give  up  the  utt.  inj  t.  'ITie  party  mapped  a  large 
area  and  demuuHt  rated  tbe  pobbibUity  of  reach- 
iBf  the  top  of  tbe  mountain  by  the  northern 
route.  The  region  of  jthe  £ver|[ladeB  in  south 
Fhirida  has  been  almost  onloHnni  because  the 
country  is  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate,  and 
■uny  fvprmi  swampi>  abound.  Parts  of  this 
r^on  are  now  being  drained  and  many  settlers 
are  going  there.  Prof.  Uarshherger  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  PNiosylvania  visited  the  Evergladea 
in  the  hummer  and  studied  their  botanical  fea- 
tures and  economic  pro^pectH.  Dratna<;e  canaU 
will  eventually  reclaim  this  swampy  region. 
The  lands  need  only  thorough  drainage  and  tbe 
apfdieatlon  of  nhieral  fertilisers  to  produce 

Jugt  retnrnp.  A  great  vnrirty  of  food  crops 
thrive  and  new  settlements  are  constantly  start- 
iag.  It  will  be  long,  however,  before  the  vast 
area  is  entirely  reclaimed.    See  Flobida. 

ArmcA.  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal  and  Mr.  God- 
frey Sykes  of  tbe  Desert  Lalwratory  of  tlie 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  examined 
ssam  featuree  of  Egyptian  deserts  in  January- 
March  to  determine  tbrir  most  obvious  biologi- 
cal and  physical  conditions.  The  main  work 
was  in  the  Libvan  Desert  following  the  railroad 
fraan  the  Nile*  to  tbe  Oasis  of  Kharga.  thence 
by  caravan  to  Dahhia,  Farafra,  and  Baharla. 
returning  to  Ihe  Nile  at  Minia.  DiRtancpp  of 
forty  rnileh  were  traversed  without  the  pight  of 
a  si'ngk  plant,  dead  or  alive.  Lizards,  beetle.^, 
rodents,  birds,  and  gazelles  were  seen  in  places 
isr  from  water*  and  Brast  have  depended  upoir 


tbe  little  moisture  in  their  food.  Tbe  quantity 
of  water  consumed  by  men  and  animals  seemed 

to  be  less  than  that  required  in  American  des- 
erts. More  extended  cultivation  will  in  most 
cases  depend  upon  engineering  enterprise  and 
ettcien^  in  irrigation.  The  preamt  aise  of  the 
oasea  may  be  Inereased  by  a  unified  eontrol  of 
the  water  supply,  and  it  iy  probable  that  ex- 
uluratury  borings  might  tap  supplies  that  would 
help  to  form  oases. 

Italian  topographers  arc  at  work  preparing 
a  map  of  Tripolitania,  the  country  which  Italy 
has  acquired  from  Turki  y.  2so  authoritative 
m!ip  of  this  part  of  North  Africa  has  existed,  but 
ii.v  itiiliiui»  intend  to  push  tbe  worfc  of  com- 

elftely  mapping  the  country.  Tlie  Austrian- 
Uganda  Expedition  ha»  ascended  thu  extinct 
volcano  KIgon.  This  famous  mountain,  about 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  was 
first  brought  to  notice  by  tbe  British  explorer 
Joseph  Thomson,  who  found  on  the  lower  slopes 
many  artificial  caves  inhabited  by  natives,  'ihe 
crater  lies  between  the  tw  i  [..v.ik^  )f  ciie  moun- 
tain, tbe  higher  of  which  is  14,182  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Asia.  The  results  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Kamchatka  Hiver,  the  largest  nver  in  the  pen- 
insula of  that  name,  have  been  published  in  8L 
Petersburg,  Mr.  Lsbedef  saya  that  the  upper 
mrt  of  the  river  la  ewift  and  full  of  rapids. 
From  the  River  Sheroma  to  Mashuri,  about 
sixty  miles,  it  is  navigable  in  small  boats,  and 
tbe  velocity  is  less  than  tour  miles  an  hour. 
Below  Maahuiri,  tbe  river  ia  navigable  for  light 
draft  bargee  to  Nlehne-KamelatskT  Below  this 
point  the  stream  is  200  yards  wide  and  Is  navi- 
gable by  ve&Bei8  drawing  not  more  than  five  feet 
of  water.  At  its  mouth  the  river  is  300  yards 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  and  a  die- 
charge  of  about  39,400  cubic  feet  a  aseood.  The 
river  is  fed  chiefly  by  melted  snow  and  Ice  and 
only  to  a  smal!  extent  by  rivers. 

The  most  important  exploration  recently  car- 
ried on  in  Siberia  is  that  of  B.  M.  iSbitkof  in 
the  Yalmal  Peninsula  between  the  Kara  Hea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Ob.  the  interior  of  which  bad 
been  almost  unknown.  He  used  twelve  men 
ana  480  reindeers  in  the  work.  The  interior 
consists  of  slightly  elevated  tundras  broken  by 
tbe  depresdon  of  the  river  valleys  and  lakea» 
which  are  very  nximerous.  Conifers  extend 
about  to  67*  N.,  beyond  which  are  only  dwarf 
willow  and  birch,  (irans  is  found  in  scuiie  areas, 
and  parts  of  the  tundra  are  gay  with  tiowers. 
Strong  winds  mark  tbe  spring  months.  The 
maxima  and  minima  of  temperature  in  May 
were  +37.6°  and  —77°  F.;  in  June.  +28.4°  and 
—  78°  F.  The  late  ice  reached  a  thickness  of 
seven  feet,  but  tbe  snow  cover  on  the  level  tun- 
dim  was  (generally  leas  than  a  foot  deep.  The 
SamoTede!<  on  the  peninsula  own  large  herds 
of  reindeer,  but  have  been  little  influenced  by 
civilization. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  India  in  1911  to 
punish  the  Abors  who  murdered  English  and 
Tndian  explorers  was  unable  to  follow  the  natives 
into  their  most  remote  mountain  fastnesses; 
neither  did  the  expedition  entin  1;>  solve  the 
problem  of  the  identity  of  the  Sangpo  River  of 
Tibet  wiUa  the  Dihong-Brabmaputra,  as  the 
expedition  was  unable  to  advanoe  far  enough 
north,  though  it  explored  a  part  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  stretch  of  the  river.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  two  rivers  are  identi- 
cal.  Sevml  larxe,  snowy  peaks  were  dlseov- 
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ered  on  the  main  Himalayan  DlvifJe,  ioduding  Pacific   International    Exposition   to   be  beld 
one  very  tine  p<;ak  of  over  2S,000  feet.  in    San    Franciaco    from    February    20    to  ' 

Australasia  and  Uceama.  The  lion.  Miles  December  4,  1916,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
Staniford  Smitli,  administrator  of  the  territory  th«  Panama  Canal.  The  buildioga  will  be  "  the 
of  Papna  (British  Mew  Guinea),  lias  earried  loftiest  and  the  most  Impressive  ever  eon> 
out  extensive  explorations  in  the  western  part  structed "  and  "  the  decorative  plan  will  pro- 
of the  territory,  embracing  64,000  square  miies  duce  an  artistic  effect  never  surpasitcd."  As 
which  have  hitherto  been  almost  unknown,  viewed  from  San  Francisco  Bay.  three  main 
Three'fourths  of  this  recion  is  drained  by  the  groups  of  exposition  palaces  will  be  seen  rit' 
KIkor  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  Is  an  ele*  ing  aeainst  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills.  A 
vated  plateau  consisting  of  limestone  beds,  run*  central  group  with  the  Palace  of  Fine  Art* 
ning  up  to  the  volcanic  or  the  limestone  rocks  on  the  west  and  I'akce  of  Macinnory  on  tfa« 
of  the  ranges,  the  whole  plateau  coni^isting  of  east  will  extend  4500  feet  east  and  west.  It* 
alternate  ranges  and  valleys,  making  the  coun-  towers,  exclusive  of  the  main  tower  in  tte 
try  very  rough.  The  rainfall  Is  eceeesively  Oourt  of  Honor,  will  rise  130  to  176  feet  in 
lieav}',  much  of  it  sinking  into  t'n'  limo^tone.  beipht.  The  domes  in  the  centre  of  the  exhibit 
KivtTs  disappear  and  come  to  the  surface  again  palaces  will  tower  144  feet.  West  of  the  cen- 
on  the  other  side  of  a  range,  so  tiiut  there  is  a  tral  group  will  be  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
large  system  of  underground  drainage.  Tha  building  and  nearest  the  Golden  Gals  there 
sparse  populaticm  is  not  homogeneous,  hut  will  rise  tier  upon  tier  in  terraeea  the  palaees 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Papuan  and  Melane*  and  pavilions  of  Uw  fOMign  nations,  wiiile 
Biiin  elements.  The  naluta  are  settled  in  sub-  closer  to  the  water  will  be  the  buildings  of  ths 
stantial  buildings  on  their  cultivated  lands.  States.  Ihe  dominating  theme  of  tlic  expoM- 
They  are  cannibals  and  their  weapons  are  the  tioD,  from  an  architectural  viewpoint,  will  be 
bow  end  arrow  and  spear.  1  hey  largely  em-  the  huge  tower  of  the  Administration  Buildisf, 
ploy  the  stone  atfze  and  ax  in  their  work.  The  425  feet  high,  and  flanked  on  eithf>r  by 
clin'iate  is  cool  and  bracing,  owing  to  the  high  ti,e  gilded  domes,  towers,  and  nnnarets  oi 
elevation.  La rge  bod ies  of  good  CO«l  WWe  loUBd  other  buildings.  The  prevailing  color  tune  if 
on  the  borders  of  the  plateau.  the  exposition,  and  there  will  be  one  through 

About  forty  miles  off  the  north  eoest  of  Mln*  out,  will  suggest  a  gold,  although  possibly  it 
danao,  Philippine  Ishinds,  the  German  survey  may  be  best  described  as  a  tawny  buff,  several 
ehip  Planet  lonnd  a  depth  of  32.078  feet,  a  new  shades*  removed  from  white.  The  domes  will 
record  in  ocean  depths.  In  other  words,  the  glisten  with  gold,  and  at  Bight  will  he  pUjed 
depth  where  the  sounding  was  taken  is  6.07  upon  by  searchlights. 

miica.  exceeding  by  482  feet  the  greatest  depth     A  "  Commission  Extraordinary  to  Europe," 

hitherto  known.  In  1901  the  United  States  composed  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  Gen.  Clar- 
survey  ship  Jiero  made  a  sounding  to  the  south-  ence  R.  Edwards,  Admiral  Sidney  A.  Staun- 
east  of  the  Island  of  Guam  of  31,i)0r)  feet,  which  ton,  R.  B.  Hale,  and  W.  T.  Sisson.  visittni 
beat  the  world's  record  for  sea  depths  up  to  twenty-four  countries  in  Europe  for  the  pur- 
that  time.  The  ChoUenger  expedition  origi«  pose  of  interesting  participation,  and  already 
Bated  the  practice  of  designating  all  arena  with  a  number  of  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
a  depth  exceeding  18,000  feet  as  "  deeps,"  and  ments  have  visited  San  Francisco  for  the  pur- 
giving  a  distinctive  name  to  each  of  them,  pose  of  selecting  sites  for  special  buildings. 
Some  fifty  of  these  deeps  are  now  known.    _      Alany  State  commiaeions  have  also  visited  Sao 

BZP(MBITI0V8>  During  the  year  no  im-  Francisco  for  a  similar  purpose.  Numerous 
portant  expoaitiooa  were  held  in  the  United  conventions  have  already  signified  their  inten- 
States.  tion  of  meeting   in   San   Francisco    in  1915. 

Put-IX-BaY.    The   design    by   J.    H.    Fried-  Other  interesting  features  announced  are  tli.it 
lander,  with  whom  is  associated  A.  D.  Sey-  the  Greeks  of  the  United  States  will  reproduce 
mour,  .Ir.,  of  New  York,  was  accepted  by  the  in  white  marble  on  Telegraph  Hill,  whidi  over* 
coninii^sion   having  in   charge  the  celebration  looks  San  Francisco  Bay  and  is  adjacent  to 
of  the  centennial  uf  CouimoUore  Perry's  victory  the  exposition  site,  the  famous   Parthenon  of 
on  Lake  Erie,  to  be  held  from  July  4  to  Octo-  Atlienn.    The  threo  caravels,   reproductions  of 
ber  5,  1013.   The  design  consists  of  a  Doric  lite  (  olunihus  vessels,  now  in  Jackson  Park, 
column  forty-five  feet  high,  with  a  spectators'  (  liicago,  are  to  be  repaired  and  brought  to 
gallery  and  a  liglit  in  the  top.    It  is  to  stand  San  Francisco  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
on  a 'plaza  525  feet  long,  the  length  of  the     San  Diego.    (Seo  Yeab  lk)OK,  I'JU.  p.  247.) 
neck  of  land  at  Put-in-Bay,  already  clioseii  as  The  Panama-California  Exposition  will  be  held 
the  proper  site,  and  sixty  feet  wide.    At  ono  iu  San  Diego,  Cal.,  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
end  of  the  plaza  is  to  be  a  historical  museum,  1015.   Building  operations  were  begun  in  IX* 
and  at  the  other  a  memortnl  building  tvpifying  cember,   1911,  and  tlie  Administration  Build- 
the  100  years  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.    The  ing  was  completed  in  April,  1912.    Designs  for 
celebration  will  include  a  naval  display  by  the  other  builditigs   liave  be<M)   accepted   and  sites 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.   It  is  planned  for  many  State  and  county  buildings  d^ig- 
to  bring  American  and  British  gunboats,  tor-  nated.    Grading    and    improvement    of  the 
pedn  boats,  and  torpp'lo  l>oTt  destroyers  through  grounds  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Thou- 
the    Welhuid    Canal    to    Lake    Enc.    For    this  sands  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  set  ovit, 
puriinse  a   temporary  abrogation  of  the  clause   including  a  citrous  grove  where  seventeen  vari- 
in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  barring  warships  from  eties  of  these  fruit  trees  have  been  placed,  sod 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  being  sought,  an  irrigation  system  has  been  installed.  The 
The  old  yiaf}'irr!,  Perry's  flagship,  sunk  in  Krie  entire  site  of  615  acres  in   Balboa  Park  has 
harbor,  »s  to  be  raised  and  made  fit  to  par-  been  enclosed  with  a  woven  wire  fence  eight 
tieipate.  feet   high,   and,   in   all,   nearly  three   miles  in 

Sait  Fbancisco.   Material  progress  has  been  length.   This  fence  will  be  covered  with  vines 
aude  iB  the  preparatioaa  lor  the  great  Paaama-  aad  preecBt  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  living 
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green.   It  is  planned  to  have  nil  the  htiildings  FACTORY     ZV8FICT0B8.     8m  LaMNI 

completed  by  January  1,  1914,  in  order  that  Leoi.m.ation.     

the  tlorai  features  nay  hvf  Ml  «ntire  y«ftr  for  FACTOBY  INVESTIGATION  OOinnil- 

th  ir  development.  8I0N.    6ee  CHILD  Labob,  and  SwxAnifO. 

An  international  conference  of  manufacturers  FAIKBAIBN,   ArdBKW  Mabtix.    An  Eng- 

and  merchants  representing  twenty-six  govern-  linh   soliolar   and   eJucator.   died   February  9, 

ments  was  held  in  Berlin  on  October  7  to  dis-  1812.   He  was  bom  in  1838  near  Edinbur^, 

euM  an  international  agreement  as  to  measures  and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Edin* 

rhich  should  b«  taken  in  future  to  regulate  burgh  and  Berlin,  and  at  tbe  Eva^Ucal  Union 

and  control  international  exhibitions.    The  lim-  Theological  AeadmiT,  Olastfow.    Ha  spent  tbe 

jtalion  of  the  number  of  exhibitions,  rules  for  fir»t  forty  yenrs  of  his  JiTo  in  Scotland,  for 

tiie  awarding  of  medals,  and  tbe  publication  of  twelve  years  as  minister  of  the  parish  at  Bath- 

an  international  code  of  regulations  were  con-  gate  n«ar  Edinbureb.  J>uring  this  time  he  de- 

•idered.   Subsetiuont  to  tbe  Franco-Britiah  Ex-  voted  himeelf  to  the  atudy  oi  theoloer.  From 

bibiUon  held  in  I^mdon  in  1908  and  the  Japa-  197«  to  1877  be  WU  ttutOT  of  tbeXoBgrega- 

1MK>British  Exhibition  held  in  HUO.  btatistii^  tinnal  Church  in  Aberdeen,  and  from  1877  to 

show  that  trade  relations  between  the  countries  ^^^^         principal  of  Airedale  College.    He  de- 

flwntloned  were  substantial! v  etimillated,  Itolt*  veloped  a  remarkable  capacity  for  organization 

ish  exports  increasing  largely.  which  manifested  itself  in  the  part  which  be 

T«  \f.,»k  »  «.<>/i<^  tooJc  in  the  foundation  and  development  of 

Japait.    In  March  announcement  was  made  »»„„„is„ij  r>, ^  ^  -a  t-.^i 

en  the  authority  of  the  vice-minister  of  agri^  nl  f„f .  In^^^ 

eoltim  and  commenje  of  Japan  that  theTir-  j   (  ^^'("c^        deb.gucd  iiot^only^o  Uam 

rTo^^ta'?w"liSTS?^^  tio^a^' and  other  VrcU^^^^^^  butj'^ 

Hjiu»7w  IB  MWMt          iMw  BMiiBvumr  WW  centre  of  Free  Church  life  in  the  UfliTm' 

^zf^          __  'ty*  'After  persistent  efforts  this  college  was 

H€tXAif&  The  eentenery  of  Bolland'e  liber-  founded  in  1886,  with  Fairbairn  as  its  prin- 

Btion  from  the  French  v,;!l  nbsrrved  during  ^ipal.  As  the  result  of  his  efforts  the  college 
1913  by  a  series  of  BjKcial  exlubitions  and  became  at  once  a  success.  With  its  chapel 
eentenar}-  celebrations  to  be  held  in  many  cities  opgn  iq  members  of  the  university  it  became 
aod  towns  throughout  Holland.  Amsterdam  the  centre  of  University  Free  Church  IMe.  Ita 
win  bave  a  ■'nantieal  exbibition.**  At  Leeo-  theological  students  are  either  connected  with 
warden  an  exhibition  of  Fnsmn  art  is  h  in<r  tirdinary  colleges  or  are  attached  to  t!ie 
oriranized.  Middelburga  eiliibitiuii  uiU  sLovv  university  through  the  non-collegiate  body. 
Dutch  costumes,  together  with  Dutch  furniture  Dr.  Fairbairn  remained  the  principal  from 
and  art  objects.  Utrecht  is  to  have  an  exhibi-  igsQ  to  liKH),  when  he  «m  mdn  prinoipal 
tioa  of  the  early  Netherland  sebool  of  paint-  emeritus.  In  eddition  to  hie  w©rft  ai  Bu'nieter 
ipg;  while  Zallbommel'a  exhilnt  %vl!l  of  prinrltuil,  ho  was  from  1878  to  1882  Muir 
Belft  ware.  Nijinegim  is  to  hUuw  liouiaji  nn-  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  from 
tiquities  excavated  there,  and  at  Muiden,  near  1892  to  1894  Gifford  lecturer  at  tbe  University 
Amsterdam,  is  to  be  shown  an  ancient  Dutch  of  Aberdeen:  and  from  1891  to  1892  was  Ly- 
 - -  -                             lity.  In 


castle.  Monnikendam's  contribution  will  be  a  man  Beeelier  lecturer  at -Yale  Univwsity.  In 

"Water land isch  Huis."  1898  9  he  went  to  India  and  delivered  the  Has- 

BELoroK.    A  universal  and  international  ex-  iceii  lecturea.    lie  was  &  member  of  many  uf 

position   similar   to   those   held   in   Antwerp  the  governing  bodies  of  theological  institutions 

11894),  Brussels   (1910),  and  Li^  (1906)  Ia  Scotland  and  Wale*,  fie  was  one  of  tlie 

wUl  be  opened  in  Ghent  on  April  27  and  con-  moot  eminent  theologians  of  hto  day.  Among 

t.DUed  V.V.  N-iwnilt  r  15,  1913.    A  ;-it'J  (i  vering  published    writings    are:     Studif^s    in  the 

260  acr^  has  been  selected  and  the  buiMnii^M  are  I'hiluiophy   of   Religion  and   Hintory  (1876); 

in  «n  advanced  state  of  completion.    Uermanv,  ^'«"c/us   m   the   Life  of   Chnst    iisul),  The 

IViflce,  Great  BriUin,  including  Canada,  New  City  of  Qod  (1882);  Religion  in  Hitiory  and 

2esUnd,  and  India.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  <"  ifod^ra  JUfe  (1884);  Chritt  «tt  tfotfem  TAe. 

Peru,  China,  and  Japan  h.n  e  engaged         r  ology  (1893);  Christ  in  the  Centurte>i  flS93); 

KoBWAY.    A  national  exposition  will  be  lield  Catholicism,  Roman  and  AnglicQn  (1899);  The 

in  Christiania  from  May  15  till  September  30,  Philosophy  of  the  C7  tsft   »  Religion  (1902); 

1914,  to  eelebrate  tbe  centenary  of  Norway's  Siudir/f  in  Rdujion  and  J  h- ology;  Tht  Church 

sdeption  of  Its  eonstitution  on  May  17,  1814.  *^Ji'^J"i^"^J'tl'''J'„^„     .  «  .x.  v  i 

The  -cope  of  the  exposition  will  be  large,  but  FALKIJIND  ISLANDS.   A  British  eolony, 

exhibiUons  wiU  be  reetricted  to  citizens  of  composed  of  a  group  of  iejends  in  the  south 

Xerway  Atlantic.     Thev  are  East  Falkland    (3000  sq. 

T™*^*^r«x-..  r-n-oor.«,rc     4».«««        i».  oiiles),  Wcst  Falkland   (2.300)   and  about  100 

l5T^xATioNA    (o.GEEssES.    Amonj  the  m-  ^^jj^;                           ^  Population 

^runt   international   congresses  held    in  the  2272    (1371    males,    901  females); 

Utted   SUtee              tl'«           ^"^^o^JJ*  with    South    Georgia.     3275     (2370  males, 

?i5S^'L??f^/£*'"**"*?La^^  905    females);    population    per  square  mile. 

SiRhtt  Int*raation«l  Cbngress  Of  Ap^^  Stanley    (800  inhabitants)    is   the  only 

^tr>-.  ^ash.ni^n.  f?epten>her  4.  and  New  York,  She^faming  is  the  sole  industry,  uii 

beptember  6-13:  conferencea  m  connection  w  th  exports  are  wofi,  bides  and  sicins.  hOTM. 

J^'^iJ."^™**r**  v^"i**^L  ^'^u.'^'o^  hoofs,  knd  llTe  sheep.  Tn  1911  there  wefe  about 

Trsdtt  Exposrtion,  NewJ^orJjSep^      23-  3300  horses.  GOOO  cattle.  Tonim  .h,ep.  100 

U(M»r  3:  FifteVBtb  IntmaCftml  UOIlgresS  on  ^^^-^^     q^j,^  j^jq  ij^xyorts  were  valued  at  £94,- 

Hr^ene   and    I).mn::r,,r hv     \\  a.h,n..tr,n.    Sep^  294.  and  the  exports  at  f30S.930.    Shipping  en- 

InternaUonal  Congress  of  4^^^        cleared.  326.583  tons.  Reve^^^^W 


773;  expenditure,  £17,406.  Thors  wn  no  loadn 
Sen  FAMBB  outside  the  town  limits.   W«  Ifc  ASMfVb  WSS 
Poer.  governor  in  1912. 
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South  Georgia  is  a  dependency  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  It  is  a  gruu^  of  islands  aggre- 
gating 1000  sq.  miles,  and  is  tlie  headquarters 
for  aeven  whaling  atattons,  whose  output  of  oU 
lor  the  aeason  ending  March  31,  1911,  was  up* 
wards  of  150,000  barrels.  Other  dependenric? 
are  the  Soutk  OKKNtics  and  the  ISa.ndwick 
group. 

FARLEY,  Joseph  Pearsoit.  An  American 
•oldier,  died  April  6,  1912.  He  was  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1839,  nnd  graduated 
from  the  United  States  MiliLiry  Academy  in 
1861.  He  s.rMi!  throughout  th«  Civil  War, 
rising  to  tli«  rank  of  captain,  in  the  years 
following  the  war  be  was  promoted  through 
various  grades  until  he  was  made  major- 
general  in  lOOS.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
retired  after  forty  years  of  service.  From  1865 
to  1867  he  was  assistant  professor  of  drawing 
at  West  Point.  He  was  a  member  of  vai^oiM 
statutory  boards,  ordnance  boards,  and  jKun- 
testing  boards.  He  was  the  author  of  treat 
Point  in  the  Early  60'»  {1902),  and  Three 
Rivera:  A  Met  r  aspect  of  War  and  Peace 
(1910).  He  contributed  articles  oa  mnns  and 
eonplasiTcs  totecbnic*!  journals. 

FABMBWOBTU,  Wiuoit  Ahos.  Aa  Aam-i- 
can  missionary,  died  June  5,  1912.  lie  was 
born  in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  aud  graduated 
from  I^Iiddlebury  College  in  1848.  In  1852  he 
grsduftted  iron  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  min- 
istry in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  missionary 
of  Uia  American  Board  in  Asia  Minor  for 
more  than  fifty  years  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  oldest  missionary  on  the  board. 

FBDBBAXr  AID  lOB  XOAINI.   See  Roaos 

aNf>  !'A\KMrXTS. 

FEDERAL  CAPITAI.  TERRITORY.  See 

AVSTRALtA. 

VSDEBAX  £ltPI«OY£BS'  LIABILITY 
ACT,  Ooiv8Trnmoiv*i.iTr  or.  See  Ehkotub' 

LlAl'TI  ITY. 

TEDEKATED  MAXAY  STATES,  The.  A 
British  protectorate  composed  of  four  states  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  follows  (import  and 
ssport  values  in  Straits  Bettleneiits  doUais)  t 


Area  Pop  Imps.  Exps. 

8q.mlto8    i9ii  i^io  mo 

Perak                7,900  494. 12-^  ?!  784.361  44.084.758 

Selan^or    ...  3.200  21)4.1.:  t  i:;. 315.540  46,73!.071 

Nesrl  8emb..  2,S00  13(i.2ui  Ji70.477  7.978.071 

PaRanc  ....14.000  117,933  2.140.973  4,048.025 

Total   27.7i>n  1.036.271  49.111.351  10-.'.S40,990 


The  total  length  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  railways  in  operation  is  537  miles — 23 
in  Province  Wellesley  (see  Fenang),  20&yi  in 
Ptorak,  102  in  Selangor.  1B4  in  the  Nigri  Sem- 
hilaii.  31  in  Pahang,  and  21  in  Malacca  (qq.v.). 
In  addition  the  F.  M.  S.  Railways  Co.  oper- 
ates 120'/j  miles  of  line  in  .Tohorp. 

The  total  revenue  in  1010  amounted  to  26,« 
683,018  dollars;  the  expenditures  to  23.698,610 
(1  Straits  Settlements  dollar  =$0.56776). 

In  1909  a  federal  council  was  created  by  an 
a};r('<'nif nt  bi-tween  the  high  commissioner  and 
the  four  native  rulers,  to  eonsist  of  the  high 
oonunissioner  as  president,  the  ehicf  secretary, 
the  sultans  of  Perak,  Srlanpor,  .<jTid  P.-ihang.  the 
yam  tuan  of  the  Negri  Somhilan,  the  four  Brit- 
ish  residents,  and  four  unolTicial  members  nom> 
inated  by  the  high  commissioner.  The  first 
meeting  was  heM  lleeemher  11,  \9Q9,  at  Kuala 


Kangsar.  Ku^Ia  LumpuT  is  Uw  adayaistrsilfs 

headquartcrii. 

The  high  commissioner  in  1912  was  Sir  Ar- 
th|ir  Young  (governor  of  the  ^straits  iSettk- 
ments),  and  the  chief  secretary,  E.  L.  Brack' 
mnn.     Seo  PBAK,  SoaJfOOU,  KUm.  SKUIUV, 

i'Al[A,NU. 

r  EM  ALE     POPULATION     IN  TH£ 
UMITED  BTATEB.    See  Hsx  DuTainimoK. 
TBirODra.    The  nineteeiitli  annual  inter' 

follo^jiat©  tournament  was  won  by  tlic  United 
btatea  Military  Academy.  Ihe  UuiUd  .States 
Naval  Academy  finished  second  and  Curnoll, 
the  winner  ia  1911*  third.  The  standing  of  tbe 
▼arlouB  teams  entered  ms:    U.  B.  Militsry 

Acndrmy  won  41  bouta,  lost  4;  F.  S.  Nsv^ 
Academy  won  29,  lost  Iti;  Cornell  won  2$,  lost 
17;  Harvard  wuti  17,  lost  28;  Columbia  won  11, 
lost  34:  Penn^ivaoia  won  9,  lost  30.  The  in- 
dividual  daanplonship  went  to  H.  A*  Baynor 
of  the  V.  S.  Military  Aculimy,  who  won  15 
straight  bouts.  In  dual  matches  the  (J.  S. 
Military  Academy  defeated  Y'ale  7 — 2,  Cornell 
0—3,  and  Ck}lumbia  8—1;  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Aesdemy  defeated  Harvard  5—4,  Pennsylvanui 
7 — 2,  Columbia  7 — 2,  and  Yale  8 — 1 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania defeated  Harvard  5 — 1,  Columbia  7 — 2 
and  5 — 4,  Yale  5 — U  and  Princeton  5}.,— 3V. ; 
Cornell  defeated  Columbia  8 — 3:  Yale  defeated 
Harvard  6 — 3;  Harvard  defeated  Columbia 
6 — 3;  Williams  defeated  Springfield  Xraiaisg 

School  8—1. 

In  the  national  championships  held  by  tli-' 
Amateur  Fencers'  League,  S.  Hall  of  the 
Fencers'  Club  of  New  Yotk  WOO  with  the  foils, 
A.  Z.  V.  Post  of  the  same  club,  with  the  dneU 
ling  swords,  and  C.  A.  Bill  of  the  New  YoHf 
A.  C,  with  the  sabres.  The  women's  champion 
ship  with  the  loils  was  won  by  Miss  Adelaide 
Bay  lis  of  New  Vorl(  City.  The  foils  tean 
championship  was  osptured  by  the  Feneenf 
Club  of  New  York,  which  defeated  the  Boston 
A.  A.  in  the  flnal  round  by  5  IxniU  to  2.  Tbe 
New  York  A.  C.  won  the  sabre  team  champioo- 
ship,  the  Fencers'  Cluh  finishing  second.  An 
international  tournament  was  held  at  Ostend, 
France,  in  Jnly.  A  summary  followst  FsU 
teams— France  first,  B«'lgium  second,  QriSt 
Britain  third;  sabre  teams — ^Belgium  fint. 
France   second,   Italy  third.   Bee  OLtHPW 

GA%fES. 

FEBMENTED  LIQUORS.     See  LiQUOSS. 

"FERMORITE.     See  Mcteoroi.ik;v. 

7EBBO-COJ(C&STS.    Seo  AacHnscnTBC 

VEBnUTT.  See  Bolts. 

FERTILTZEBS.  There  was  great  activity 
during  1912  along  many  lines  bearing  on  the 
fertilizer  industry,  but  more  especially  in  ih? 
extension  of  tho  manufacture  and  use  of  fer- 
tillsers  and  In  the  devetopBeut  of  new  sonras 
of  fertilizinp  materials. 

Extension  of  the  Use  or  FEXTn.iZEBa.  There 
is  not  only  a  steady  growth  in  the  use  of  fer- 
tilisera  in  regions  which  have  hitherto  exten* 
sively  employed  tbem,  but  there  is  a  rapid  ex* 
tension  of  their  use  to  rcfrions  which  have 
heretofore  used  them  to  only  a  limited  extent 
or  not  at  all.  Russia  trebled  its  use  of  fer- 
tilizers in  the  five  years,  1907  to  1011.  Its 
consumption  of  fertilisers  (largely  imported) 
was,  however,  only  362.600  tons  In  l»ll,  or 
about  one-fortieth  of  that  of  Germany  per  acre 
of  cultivated  land.  Australia  doubled  its  con- 
sumption of  fertilizers  in  th^  nine  years  end* 
ing  with  1910,  in  wblek  290,000  tons  are  re- 
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ported  to  l  nvt    !- tti   used.    Spain,  generall/ 
considered  backward  agriculturally,  is  now  in- 
creasing its  manufacture  and  use  of  commer- 
etal  lertiliMn,  bat  more  particularly  in  the  in- 
tsMively  cttltiTetod  orange-growing  regions  of 
Valencia.   Japan  and  China,  although  furnish- 
ing the  most  notable  examples  in  the  world  of 
the  maintenance  of  high  productiveness  of  the 
nil  without  reMMU«e  to  eanmercial  fertiUien, 
■how  an  incTvoee  in  reeent  yeora  in  ttie  nae  of 
fertilizers,  which,  however,  i»  still  small  iti  the 
case  of  China,  bub  has  reaclR'd  relatively  large 
proportions  in  Japan,  10  per  cent,  (in  value) 
of  the  total  inporta  of  tbe  latter  in  1911  being 
fntiliaen,  mainly  bean  eakes.  nitrate  of  aoda, 
*ulpliate  of  ammonia,  and  rock  phospliate.  Un- 
der jjuvern mental  encouragement  and  instruc- 
tion tbe  use  of  fertilizers  is  steadily  increasing 
in  Denmark,  Hongary,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Philippinea.  The  uaa  of  lartlliiera,  especially 
OD   ><ugar    plantations,    is    already    larg^  in 
Hawaii,  Java,  and  Cuba  and  is  increasing  each 
Tear.    The   manufacture  of   fertilizers  in  Eng- 
land and  weet«rn  European  countries  has  for 
nany  yearn  been  large  and  la  ateadily  growing 
to  mwt  increasing  home  consumption  ;inil  ex- 
port,   iiicreasc  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  coinci- 
tlent  with  improvement  of  methods  of  farming, 
luui  been  especially  rapid  in  the  United  Statea 
daring  tbe  last  ten  years.   The  late  wet  apring 
of  1912  caused  a  falling  oflf  in  the  consumption 
of  fertiliwra  in  the  Southern  States,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  only  a  local  and  tem- 
porary setback  and  that  the  complete  atatistica 
Hf  the  ^ear  (not  now  available)  will  ahow  a 
lubstantia!    increase   in    both   production  and 
consumption  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  Statea 
for  the  year. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  tbe  raw 
materials  supplying  nitrogen,  phospborie  acid, 
and  potash  furnish  an  index  of  the  pngren  la 
the  fertilizer  industry. 

Nitrogen.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  falling 
off  in  the  world's  production  and  consumption 
ef  the  principal  sources  of  nitrogen  in  fertil- 
iien,  namely,  nitrate  of  soda.  Tbe  imports 
into  tbe  United  States  apparently  declined  in 
1912,  but  this  wati  probably  due  to  excess  of 
supply  held  over  from  the  previoua  year  and  an 
increa'se  in  production  and  consumption  of  aul- 
pbate  of  ammonia.  The  world's  consumption 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  stated  to  have  been  2,024,- 
000  short  tons  in  1911,  one-half  tO  three*f OUrtbn 
of  which  wuA  used  as  fertilizer. 

The  world's  consumption  of  sulphate  of  am* 
Mnta  (used  mainly  as  fertilizer)  was  451,000 
(one  in  1900,  and  1,155,000  tons  in  1911,  G«r- 
Branr  b<iriL'  the  greatest  producer  (440.000 
tons),  as  well  as  consumer  (418,000  tuns). 
The  Unitad  States  stands  next  to  Ger* 
many  in  eooaomntion  (212,300  tons).  There 
via  a  aharp  decline  in  imports  by  the  United 
States  of  sulpliate  of  ammonia  in  101 1  and 
)dl2,  due  to  increased  domestic  production. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  synthetic  processes 
of  preparinc  altngm  eompeunda  from  the  air 
predneed  87,500  tons  of  Norw^ian  ealeinm 
citrate  and  85,000  tons  of  calcium  cyanamid  in 
IDIL  This  by  no  means  represents  the  capae< 
itr  of  the  factories  already  erected,  in  OOOIW 
<n  eoaatniotion.  or  planned.  With  tbe  improve- 
Mrt  of  ayntbetic  proeemes  eonstantly  going 
the  erection  of  new  factories  abroad  and  in 
tiiis  country  for  the  manufacture  of  the  syn- 
tteUe  ennpoiiBdiy  md  Uie  ittipro#wilent  of  teeh* 


nic  and  extension  of  mining  of  Chilean  nitrate, 
au  abundant  future  supply  of  nitrogen  fertil- 
izers at  a  reduced  price  seems  assured. 

PHOSPHAna.  The  world's  consumption  of 
phosphates  In  1911  was  6,235,000  tons,  of  whteh 
America,  the  greatest  consumer  as  well  as  pro- 
ducer, used  1,817,000  tons.  These  phosphates 
were  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  maottfao- 
ture  of  auperphosphatea,  of  which  the  norld'a 
prodnetion  in  1011  was  10,565,000  tons.  Ttio 
two  great  centres  of  phosphate  mining  are  the 
United  States,  which  marketed  3,418,672  abort 
tons  in  1911,  and  Tunis,  wbidt  produced  1«4I0»* 
000  tons  in  that  year. 

Potass.  The  mining  of  potash  salts  has 
been  especi;illy  active  since  the  new  German 
potash  law  went  into  effect.  Nearly  11,000,- 
000  tons  of  potash  salts  of  various  kinds  were 
mined  in  1911.  This  represents  a  large  inereaaa 
over  the  prndnetion  in  1010.  It  is  estimated 
thiit  the  world's  consumption  of  actual  potash 
tK,0;  for  strictly  agricultural  purposes  was 
about  935,000  tons  in  1911.  The  greatest  con- 
sumer, Germany,  used  404,506  tons,  tbe  United 
States  standing  next  with  n  consumption  of 
261,337  tons.  The  largest  consumer  of  potash 
]K>r  acre  of  cultivated  land  is  Holland,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  QernMoy,  Bolgiiini,  the  Uaitnd 
States,  and  f  ranoe. 

DbVELonmr  ov  Nbst  TtamtizEB  juumiuhuiii. 

There  was  continued  activity  in  this  line  dur- 
ing 1912.  The  result  of  investigations  by  the 
I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Soils,  cooperating  with 
the  United  Statea  Geolc^ical  Survey,  showed 
an  extension  of  tbe  already  enormous  deposits 
of  phosphates  in  the  I'nited  States  and  the 
possibilities  of  production  of  potash  fioin  the 
Pacific  Coast  kelps.  Dry  kelps  were  found  to 
contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  potash  (cal* 
culated  as  ehlorld)  ana  0.16  to  0.8  per  sent,  of 
iodine.  Commercial  success  in  obtaining  potash 
from  this  source  depends  upon  the  cheapening 
of  methods  of  harvesting  the  kelp  and  extract- 
ing the  potash  and  iodine.  Various  8ilicate« 
of  potash  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  great 
abundance  in  the  I'nited  States  nnd  elsewhere, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  tljaL  liiese  sili- 
cates, especially  the  feldspars,  are  poor  sources 
of  potash  fertilizer  in  untreated  condition,  and 
the  commercial  sucoess  of  methods  of  treatment 
to  extract  the  potash  or  to  convert  it  into 
more  ready  available  forms  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated,  nltliojigh  the  prospect  of  succe^a 
in  this  direction  is  good.  Potash  salta  of  com- 
mercial value  were  found  in  tbe  basin  of  Searles 
Lake  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  exploit 
the  deposit.  Other  possible  sources  of  potash 
were  explorr  1  w  ithout  success.  No  nitmt'  <]<- 
posits  of  commercial  value  have  yet  been  found 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Europe  there  was  renewed  activity  in  de- 
velopment of  the  Galician  potash  deposits,  and 
borings  for  potash  were  made  in  the  region  of 
Belport  on  the  French  frontier  nearest  tbe 
great  Qsnnan  deposits  with  the  hope  of  dis- 
oovsring  «  eontinnatioa  of  those  deposits  in 
French  territory. 

SciKXTiFTc  Investioations.  The  more 
strictly  .scicriiitic  investigations  relating  to  fer- 
tilizers resulted  in  no  especially  striking  dis* 
SOVeries  in  1811^  but  tended  to  emphasize  cer* 
tain  facts  of  far-reaching  importance,  namely, 
that  many  substances,  for  example,  sulphur, 
manganese,  iron,  boron,  etc  (tbe  so-called  cata- 
lytic ferUllaers  of  Bsrtrand  and  others)  «s 
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well  M  lime  and  magnesia,  play  a  more  impor> 
iant  rOle  in  the  nutrition  of  plantn  than  has 
hcretofort'  Ix-uii  assigned  tliein,  and  tli  it  very 
•mall  variationa  in  the  proportion  uf  tiie  fer- 
tilizing constitiwiite  may  modify  profoundly  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  soil  solution;  i.  e.,  it  is 
necessary  for  normal  plant  growth  to  maintain 
a  certain  balance  of  tiiese  constituents  (the 
ai>-ealled  law  of  physiological  ratios  of  Mazt). 
That  very  amall  amounta  of  fertiliaing  eoMtit* 
iicnts  may  linve  fi  very  prcnt  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  plants  is  shown  by  the  recent 
work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  with 
certain  organic  constituenta  occurring  in  min* 
ot«  amoanta  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  experiments 
of  Hiltner  and  others  showing  that  spraying 
or  painting  small  amounts  of  substances  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  may  affect  their  growth  as 
much  as  the  addition  of  larger  amounts  to  the 
soiL 

T  iTKRATT-nT!,  The  Uteraturp  T>earing  on  fer- 
ti\u*:rH  issued  during  1912  was  large.  Many 
valuable  papers  dealing  with  the  chemical 
BhaMa  of  the  nibject  were  presented  at  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry at  New  Yorlc.  A  review  of  progreBs  in 
the  fertilizer  industry  by  G.  Wichern  appeared 
in  Ckemikcr  Zeitung,  38  (1912).  Nos.  37.  39, 
43,  40,  47,  61,  62,  An  eahauative  report  by 
United  States  Contnl  T.  H.  Norton  on  the  util- 
ization of  atmospheric  nitropen  was  published 
as  fiuUetin  62,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Special  Agent  Seriea.  The  Amtriean  FtrtiiiMvr 
aandhovk  for  1912  contained  as  in  preriona 
years  a  large  amount  of  useful  information 
about  fertilisers  and  the  fertilizer  bus^iness. 
The  more  important  treatises  on  the  subject 
were:  L.  L.  van  Slyke,  Fertiliscert  and  Crops,' 
J.  E.  Halligan,  Soil  FertiKty  and  PertUizerg  ; 
A.  C.  Still  well.  A  Chapter  on  Fertilizers  ;  A. 
Rogers  and  A.  B.  Amber,  On  Industrial  Chem- 
iatry,  and  E.  and  M.  Lambert,  Annuaire  Sta- 
ti$tiqu«  des  EngruiB  «f  FtvduiU  Chimique*  dcM- 
Unit  d  FaffrieuHure, 

FESTIVALS.    See  MuBia 

f  ETTE&OLF,  Adam  H.  An  American  eda- 
eator,  died  December  2,  1912.  He  was  born 
at  Perkiomen,  Pa.,  in  1841,  and  was  elueiit'  d 
at  Freeland  Seminary,  now  Ursinus  College. 
When  ho  was  twenty  vears  of  age  be  was 
^dbotm  professor  of  matLematics  in  thia  iaati- 
tution.  Five  years  later  he  was  made  its 
president,  and  purchnsing  the  interest  of  the 
owner  became  proprietor.  Five  years  later  he 
■old  tlM  seminarv  to  Ursinus  College.  He 
then  removed  to  buelta  county.  Pa.,  where  he 
became  one  of  tlie  owners  and  president  of 
Andiilnsla  College.  He  continued  in  this  po^t 
until  ISSO,  when  lie  was  elected  pre«jdent  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  Ho  received  tl>e 
degrees  of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  College  and 
Ph.  D.  from  Delaware  College.  He  waa  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies. 

g.  g.  Z.  See  Natal  Faoansaa,  Aviation. 
nBBBS.    See  CBXxtmtr,  ImnxBTUAi.. 

FICTION.    See  Frf.nch  LiTKR.\TURr  (Ur- 

MAN    LnSBATUBS;    and    LlTEaATUB£,  £.NQUim 

AWD  AMmcAir. 

FIFE,  DtrXE  or  (William  GEORnE  Ditff). 
Brother*lnIaw  of  King  George  V.;  died  Janu- 
ary 29,  1912.  He  was  born  November  10, 
1M9«  tiw  only  son  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of 
Fifi^  and  Lady  Agnes  Hay,  daughter  of  tihe 


Earl  of  Erroll.    At  his  birth  be  inherited  the 
titles  of  Raron  Braca  and  Visooiuit  Macduff. 
Jle  u  ii^  kiM  wn  under  the  latter  title  until  the 
death  of  hits  father,  Earl  of  Fife.   He  was  edu- 
cated at  Kton,  where  he  ri mained  from  1863 
to  1866.    As  Viscount  Macduff  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  the  division  of  Moray  and 
Nairn    in    1ST4,    serving    mtil     l^'TH,  whon 
through  bis  father's  death  he  became  Earl  of 
Fife  in  tbe  peerage  of  Ireland   and  Baron 
Skeno  in  the  peeraga  <M[  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
l<rom  1872  to  1902  be  was  lord-lieotenant  of 
the  county  of  Elgin.    In  1882  he  served  on  i 
special  miiuiion  U>  the  ^it^g  of  Saxony,  in 
1886  be  was  created  Earl  of  Fife  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Uo  showed  strong  instincts  for  basi* 
nesa  and  waa  assoelated  with  others  in  barit- 
ing  and  other  financial  enterprises  whrdi  wor? 
successful.     Among  these  was  tbe  foundation 
of  the  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  of 
which  be  was  one  of  thie  founders  and  vice- 
president.    Aftcor  the  Jameson  Raid  in  IMt 
he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  board  of  tlii^i  com- 
pany.    From  his  early   youth   Viscount  Mao- 
duJY    enjoyed   the   per.sonal    fr  .  i  liship    of  ti» 
Prince  ot   Wales,  afterwards   K.ing  Edward 
VII.    It  waa,  however,  with  general  surprise 
that  the  announeemeat  was  reesived  in  1686 
of  tbe  betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  eld- 
eat  daugliU  r,   I'riini.-.^  Louise,  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife.    The  marriage  received  tiie  approval  of 
Queen   Victoria  and  was  solemnized    ia  St. 
James's  Palaos  on  July  27,  1889.   The  Earl  of 
Fife  waa  immediately  elevated  to  the  dignitj 
of  Duke  of  Fife  and  Marquis  of  Macduff  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    As  a  result  of  the  deli- 
cate health  of  Princesa  Louise^  which  prevented 
her  appearinff  in  publio  to  a  great  extent,  the 
Duke  of  Fife  himself  was  less  known  ttsn 
(ithrr^T'-ip  \\  i:iiilf!  havp  b' I  ri  tht-  case.    In  aJili- 
tion  to  l)eing  the  director  in  several  banks,  he 
was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Volunteer  niuve- 
ment.   In  18Q0  he  wss  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  newly  created  County  of  London  and  in 
that  capacity  becitme  prf-itlent  of  the  County 
of  Lonilon  Terrilur luitt  Association.  I;* 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  wreck,  on  ttecembor   13,  1911,  of  the 
steamt'hip  Delhi,  on  which  he,  with  tbe  Prm- 
c*"s3   Koyal  and  their  daughters,  was  travel- 
ing to   Egypt.    The  vpf>»el  ran  ashore  about 
three  mile«  south  of  (';i[>e  Spartel.  Through 
the  as^ii.-^tance  of  French  sailors  the  passengers 
were  safely  landed,  but  only  after  great  hard* 
ships.    After  bia  arrival  in  Egypt  the  Dnke 
fell  ill  and  died.   He  left  two  fittgbters,  Frin- 
ceHs  Alexandra,  born  May  17,  1891,  and  Prior 
cess  Maud,  born  April  3,  1893. 

FIJI  ISIA.NDS.  A  group  of  south  Paeifls 
islands;  a  Britiah  crown  eolony*  The  principal 
inhabited  tsfsnds  are  Viti  Xevu  (4112  sq. 
miles),  Vanua  Levu  (2432),  Taviuni  i2i:i. 
Kadavu  (124),  Koro  (58),  Gau  (45),  and  Ova- 
lau  (43).  Total  area,  including  tbe  depend- 
ency of  Rotumab  (14),  is  7436  sq.  miles;  total 
population  (1911)  139.541  (80,008  males.  66^ 
533  females),  of  wh,  i,  S7;i)9e  Fijians.  40.286 
< 26,073  mules)  Indians,  3707  Europeans.  The 
Indian  immigrant  population  (sttgar«pla]itation 
laborers)  is  over  40,000.  Sugar,  oopra,  and 
fruit  f particularly  pineapples)  are  the  diief 
products  and  exports.  Total  imports  (1910), 
£870,120;  exporU,  £1,005,818  (sugar,  £669.- 
432;  copra,  £258,914$  fruit,  £47,301).  There  is 
BO  railway.  Suva,  the  caftital,  baa  cable  eoah 
■MBieatioit  with  BrialNwe  and  with  Caiads. 
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Revenue,  £211,962;  expenditure,  £236,661.  clearings  showed  an  increue  «f  9  per  CflOt.  owr 
Public  debt,  £104,115.  Sir  Uenry  Majr  was  gov*  1911,  and  exceeded  tbe  prtvioiit  nuutimum  ^^-H 
«mor  in  1912.  la  1909  by  luurly  5  per  cent.  In  foreign  trade 

ULCHNER,  Db.  See  Polab  Explokation.  both  iui[-..i  t-^  and  exports  exceeded  those  of  all 
FILTKATION.  See  VVateb  Puhificatiux.  previous  yearii.  Imports  toUied  ^i,auO,0(K),OUO 
FINAJJCIAl,  BEVIEW.  Iho  following  or  about  1^240,000,000  ia  excess  of  the  previoue 
antcl«  gives  a  general  summarj  of  busing  record  made  in  1910;  exports  totaled  ^2,400.- 
conditions  during  tbe  year.  Other  articles  re-  000,000  or  $800,000,000  mote  than  the  previous 
kted  to  topics  here  discussed  are  tbe  following:  maximum  reached  in  1911.  Immigniti  n  which 
Bi5KS  AXD  Ba.nki.no;  Matio.nal  JiA.NKS;  hiia  come  to  be  an  index  of  business  proai>erity 
State  Banks,  uiAS  a.nd  ibust  Compa.nies;  was  587,110  in  the  hrst  ten  montbs,  or  nearly 
SAVI.NGS  Banks;  Postai,  SAvutos  Banks  j  tiu  per  cent,  more  tlian  in  the  aanie  period  of 
FKtcn$  TAunr;  TBuns;  HmmaMCB;  Vvrm  1911.  Tbe  year  wai  not  a  good  oneYrom  the 
States  Steel  CorpobaTIO.n ;  ArgiCULTURAL  stock  pxchnngc  viewpoint.  In  ll.i  .  irly  montiis 
CREDIT.  See  also  Labob  and  various  articles  prices  were  low  and  the  market  wii>i  diill;  later, 
there  referred  to.  prices  rose  and  activity  increased  only  to  be' 

Go£KAL  Busi.NEss  CoMUTiOHS.  Bceoot  badly  disturbed  by  tbe  Balkan  War,  whieb  led 
Haaiieial  bietory  really  begins  with  the  recovery  to  European  liquidation  of  American  aecuritiei 
during  the  latter  part  of  l'J08  And  all  of  1909  and  a  consequent  lack  of  expected  gold  imports. 
Uam  Ih^  serious  pauic  and  industrial  deprea-  Prices  of  securities  fell  further  following  the 
sion  begining  in  October,  1907.  Kecovery  was  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Union 
cheeked  during  1910  and  the  year  1911  was  one  Paciiic-Southem  Pa^iAo  caae  (see  Tbubt8). 
ef  enly  moderate  bnsiness  prosperity,  in  com-  Banks  on  ttm  other  band  experienced  great  pros- 
parison  therewith  the  year  1912  was  a  year  of  perity.  Railway  tr  itlic  was  enormous,  e»pecially 
mabie  industrial  and  commericdl  activity,  in  October  and  isovember,  when  car  shortage 
Even  during  tbe  first  half  of  the  year  before  was  extensive.  Railway  earnings  surpassed  all 
tile  boonU^  erope  vere  assured  a  strong  previous  records  aod  the  roads  in  turn  boitgbt 
^(iiBistie  tone  prerailed,  and  during  tbe  see-  more  freely  of  rails  and  rolling  stock.  Gross 
ond  half  this  r ntinupj,  although  money  hp-  rt-feipt?  incrcasod  about  8  per  cent,  over  1911, 
cime  relatively  scarce  and  dear.  The  year  was  aud  mt  eunmi>i3  about  5  per  cent.  Freight  cars 
St  tlie  same  time  notable  for  great  political  ex-  built  numbered  152,429,  or  more  than  double 
citemeat  during  tbe  early  months  aod  a  pro-  the  number  built  in  1911  and  slightly  exceed- 
BOQseed  political  change  in  the  Morember  ing  the  ten-year  aVerage.  Locomotives  boiJt 
eleftion.  Hut  the  businfsa  world,  contr;iry  tri  Tinmbcrcfi  4915,  of  which  512  were  for  export. 
jll  j*rectdfJU,  viewed  these  political  chanj^'cH  1  he  total  was  more  tiian  in  any  year  since 
calmly  and  appeared  indifferent  to  probable  1907.  New  railway  construction,  however,  was 
tariff  changes.  The  agricultural  production  of  only  2997  miles,  or  the  least  for  any  of  the 
the  year  established  new  high  records  and  con-  past  14  years.  Textile  manufacturers  expert- 
»titutfd  a  firm  banis  for  confidence  in  the  gen-  one  f  a  TTinf)<  rate  degree  of  prosperity  in  spite 
ertl  situation.  It  was  $9,532,000,000,  an  in-  of  vtry  uiiusual  labor  disturbances  and  ex- 
crease  of  13.24  per  cent,  over  1911.  The  farm  tensive  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  cot- 
value  of  eorn  exeeedcd  a  billion  and  a  half  ton  and  wool  tariff  schedules.  (See  TABinr.) 
dellsrs;  the  total  value  of  winter  and  spring  Prices  of  commodities  continued  to  advance. 
*hfat  exceeiJttl  h.ilf  a  billion;  and  that  of  oats  reaching  a  level  nt  limst  50  per  cent,  above 
approached  Lali  a  liUiou.  The  crops  of  barley,  that  of  1890.  Thia  U-nded  to  reduce  profits; 
potatoes,  rye,  and  hay  were  the  largest  in  our  tl  r  upward  movement,  however,  was  clu'ckcd 
lustory.  The  cotton  crop  was  exceeded  only  by  somewhat  by  abundant  crops  promising  cheaper 
thst  of  1911  in  amount,  its  value  including  food.  Wages  also  advanced,  but  from  many 
cotton  seed,  $980,920,000,  exceeding  all  other  quarters  osme  the  complaillt  that  labor  waa 
years.    The  iron  and  steel  industry  likewise  scarce. 

scbieved  an  unprei  ed, n  ted  volume.  The  iron  According  to  th-'  \  v.  York  Journal  of  Com- 
Oft  shipments  from  Lake  Superior  exceeded  merce  dividend  and  interest  payments  lor  Jan* 
48JD00XI00  tons,  which  was  nearly  60  per  cent,  uary,  1913,  would  make  sn  entirely  new  record, 
is  excess  of  thoite  of  1911  and  about  5,000,000  It  estimated  dividend  payments  to  total  $100,- 
ten*  above  the  record  of  1910.  Eleven  new  blast  215,822,  distributed  as  follows:  Railroads, 
!uri)ac»s  with  1.200.000  tons  am  i  il  i  i]  n'lty  §;:}:j.9r>3,800 ;  industrials,  $;4(>,288,183 ;  street 
were  started  and  seven  more  with  900,000  tons  railways,  ^,509,8.19;  and  bank  and  truat  com- 
vere  under  construction.  Moreover,  there  was  panics,  $8,500,000.  Interest  payments  were 
an  addition  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  an-  estimated  to  aggregate  $1 44,01 2.U78,  distributed 
aaal  eapaeitv  to  tbe  open  hearth  steel  mills  as  follows:  Railroads,  .'^99,300,000;  in- 
under  construction  at  the  close  of  the  year,  dustrials,  $25,200,000;  street  railways,  .<ill,Snn,. 
The  number  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  bookn,  of  000;  govfrnnunt,  $3,247,678;  and  Greater  New 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  increased  York.  ?9,405,O0<).  The  grand  total  of  $244,- 
frora  5,379,000  tons  in  January  to  7,852.000  264,500  was  7.6  per  cent,  greater  than  similar 
tons  in  November,  in  spite  of  nearly  capacity  disbursements  January,  1012.  The  increase  was 
production.  Other  companies  also  hn<l  an  un-  due  in  part  to  the  large  issues  of  bonds  and 
prcMdented  number  of  orders,  sonie  having  notes  during  the  year  by  railroad  and  in- 
twitraetad  to  tlo-  limit  of  their  capacity  even  dustrial  or^janizations  and  in  part  to  inereoaed 
for  tbe  second  half  of  1913.  The  total  pig  iron  earnings  due  to  higher  prices, 
production  was  about  29,500,000  tons,  rising  Statistics.  In  the  accompanying  table  are 
from  2,057,911  ton^*  in  January  to  2.0^9,933  noted  some  of  the  mor«'  iir|  rtant  statistical 
tflos  for  October,  and  2,630,850  tons  for  Novem-  items  for  the  United  States  in  1012,  with  the 
ler;  the  October  record  was  the  largest  monthly  percentage  of  diange  from  1911;  the  percen- 
mord  yet  made.  Building  operations  exceeded  age  of  ueteiias  and  decrease  being  shown  by 
those  of  1011  by  ahout  0.6  per  oent.    Bank  prat  and  mlniis  signs  respectively. 

f 
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Corn    11.620,454,000 

Winter  WbMt   m.572.000 

Bprins  WhMt   231.708.  )00 

Total  WlMat    655.280.000 

Oats    462,469.000 

Barley   ;  112.967.000 

Rye    23.636.0.K) 

Buckwheat    12,72U.OOO 

Total  six  cereals   |2,677,&l6.oao 

Flaxseed    232.202,000 

Potatoes    212.550.000 

Hay    856.685.000 

TolMMCO    104.068.000 

Rice    28,422.000 

Cotton,  IneludlBV  Mad   fM,OM,000 

Total  abov«  , 

Bank  clearings  1172.276.149,104 

Imports  of  m«rchandl»e 

(estimated)   11,817.000,000 

Exports  of  mareluuidlM 

(estimated)   i2,426,000,00n 

Total  trude  (estimated)   |4,242,000.imu 

Circulation  December  1   |3,3S7,277.82U 

BbIMIB|K  Mtpeodlture    ^00,000.000 

NSwTSrk  stock  sales   121.050.00) 

New  York  bond  aalee   1677.000,000 

Business  failuree.  number..  13,832 

Failure  liabilities    |197.9»5.457 

HnUways  built,  miles   2,997 

Sallway  receiverships,  miles  4,(K>1 

RaHwa\   fortclnsures.  milet.  661 

Pijt-lron.  output,  tons   29,240,0'JO 

IroB-ore  shipments,  tons. . . .  48,000,000 

Tots!  coal  product,  tons....  640,000.000 

Anthracite  shipments,  tons..  M.000,000 

Labor  strikers    475t000 

Gold  producwl.  value   |91.M6,m 

mtwr  producsd,  o«we«e   itm,m 


-  2.9 
-14.0 
+41.2 
+  2.2 
+  ».l 
-18.8 
-14.1 

-  .1 

-  .8 

t 

-  8.7 

-  9.0 
+  9.1 
+  22.0 
+28.3 
+  •.♦ 


+  9.0 

+  18.6 

+  15  9 
+  17.0 
+  2.0 
+  60 
+  3.6 
-23.8 
+  9.3 
+  5.2 

-  2  2 
+  46.0 
-52.0 
+  23.7 
+  46.0 
+  l'J.O 

-  8.6 
+«».} 

-  BJt 
+  M 


Stock  Exchange.  On  the  whole  the  year 
was  considered  a  bud  one  by  stock  brokers.  Al- 
thougli  there  was  a  oonmicnible  accumulation 
of  banking  funds  in  reserve  centres  in  Uie  early 
months  a  general  lethargy  prevailed  refleeting 
tJic  (  nn.s^Tvat  ism  of  t!ie  business  world.  With 
the  prospect  of  abundant  crops  and  the  great 
increase  in  foreign  (trade  resulting  in  high 
probabilitjr  of  gold  importatioo  from  Jfiurop^ 
greatly  increased  aetivity  was  shown  in  April 
and  May.  This  was  followed,  however,  by  a  dull 
stock  exchange  summer  but  with  rising  prices 
in  September,  This  upward  movement  was 
checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War 
and  the  panicky  conditions  into  which  the 
European  exchanges  were  thrown.  .Amrrican 
stocks  and  bonds  held  ubruud  were  unloaded  to 
an  amount  estimated  at  $50,000,000  or  more; 
this  caused  total  stock  traniactions  for  Ucto* 
ber  to  exceed  those  of  other  months,  except 
March  and  .Anril.  but  TCSIllted  in  Hharp  ae- 
clines  in  values.  Following  Democratic  success 
St  the  polls  an  outburst  of  activity  advanced 

S rices  by  2  to  4  points.  But  in  December  the 
inolutton  of  the  Union  Paelfle  merger  re- 
sulted in  heavv  liquidation;  this  was  followed 
by  sliplit  recovery.  During  the  later  months 
the  diwount  rate  was  6  per  cent,  and  the  call 
loan  rate  very  sensitive,  going  as  high  as  20 
per  eent.  The  total  transaetwns  on  th«  New 
York  stock  exchanffe  were  131,051,000  shares  of 
stock  and  .$07 7. 35 4. 000  of  bonds.  The  stock 
transactions  wore  the  smallest  in  nuilllMr  sIhoo 
IIKIS  with  the  exception  of  1911. 

Stock  Hounifos.  An  inquiry  made  !n 
November  broucht  out  some  intere*tinf» 
statistics  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  securities 
listed  on  the  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington  stock  ex- 
changes.   Leading  companies  whose  stocks  were 


nut  listed  were  also  canvassed.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy*four  companies  with  aggregate 
capital  of  98,098,00O,0UO  reported  a  toUl  of 

861,729  stock  holders,  having  an  average  hold- 
ing of  $9393.  There  were  included  48  railroads 
with  $3,482,000,000  aggregate  capital  and  274,- 
000  stock  holders;  9fi  industrial  companies  with 
$2,MS,0OO/)OO  capital  and  S74,000  atodc 
holdera;  99  public  utility  companies  witli  $1,- 
091,000,000  capital  and  lOO.OOO  stock  holders: 
21  mining  companies  with  $305,000,000  capital 
and  59,600  stock  holders;  and  11  oil  companies 
with  9236.448.000  capital  and  44,909  atodc  hold- 
era.  The  number  of  women  stock  liold^rs 
was  shown  to  be  increasing;  193  of  the  above 
companies  viitli  385,000  stock  holders  reported 
166,800  women  stock  holders.  In  addition  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  36,846  women  stock 
h()ld<>rs.  The  total  number  of  stock  holders 
wuB  trie  largest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
74,541;  and  in  the  Steel  Corporation,  104,822. 

Statistics  bearing  on  foreign  holdings  of 
Amerloin  securities  were  securea.  They  showed 
that  American  railroad  securities  are  decreasing 
in  favor  and  American  industrials  are  increas- 
ing. Hetween  19l)0  and  l'J12  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  the  securities  of  reporting 
roads  held  abroad  from  S4^  per  cent,  to  13.1 
per  cent.;  even  the  total  amount  of  foreign  hold- 
ings had  declined  in  spite  of  great  additions  to 
tilt'  capital  of  the  roads  involved.  Companies 
with  aggregate  capital  of  $5,31  l.UOO.OUU  reported 
that  0.0  per  oeat  of  tlieir  aecuritics  were  held 
abroad.  The  percentaga  for  railroads  was  13.8; 
for  industrials  8.8;  for  public  utilities  3.4;  for 
mining  companies  6.2;  and  for  oil  companies 
1.7.  English  investors  had  63.6  per  cent,  of  all 
foreign  holdings;  French  6,1  per  cent.;  Q«r> 
man  8.5  per  cent.;  and  Dutch  18.6  per  eent* 
The  statistics  showed  that  between  29  and  2S 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  American  corpora- 
tions whose  stocks  are  active  in  the  market* 
were  held  by  brokoro  In  speenlatlve  accounts. 
Such  holdinn  were  much  less  than  a  decade  agOb 

BtTlLDlxos.  The  amount  of  building  expendi- 
ture.s  in  1912  of  all  cities,  as  reported  bv 
BradatrecCa,  was  $908,000,000,  a  gain  of  6.8  per 
cent,  over  1911.  On  the  basis  of  the  same  citiea 
the  total  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  except  1909.  The  approximation  to  the 
1909  record  was  due  to  cities  outside  of  New 
York;  in  the  latter  the  expenditures  exceeded 
those  of  1911  by  15  per  cent,  and  those  of  1910 
bv  7  per  cent.,  but  were  17  per  cent,  less  than 
those  of  1009.  The  month  of  December  showed 
more  than  normal  activity  on  account  of  mild 
open  weather,  tlie  total  for  that  month  exceeded 
that  of  December,  1911.  by  32  per  cent,  in  126 
cities.  The  largest  monthly  record  vet  made 
was  that  of  April,  1912,  when  $99,561,000  of 
buildinp  expenditures  were  recorded. 

Bank  Clearings.  The  amount  of  bank 
clearings  is  considered  an  indication  of  the 
volume  of  business.  By  this  test  the  year  1912 
was  a  year  of  unprecedented  trade.  Jlearly  all 
the  principal  cities  showed  increasea  over  pre- 
ceding years,  most  of  them,  excepting  New  York, 
showing  totals  never  before  resened.  Thcoa 
totals  were  explained  by  the  large  crops,  the 
enlargement  of  pay  rolls  through  increased 
wages  and  greater  numbers  of  employees.  tht> 
increased  readiness  to  pay  obligations,  and  the 
splendid  volume  of  demand  for  goods.  Of  Itt 
cities  with  total  clearing  of  $172^76,000,000.  so- 
cording  to  Brad4trtet'»,  only  ten  showed  totato 
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■mailer  than  in  1911.  Moreover,  each  month, 
except  Juau,  tbowed  Urser  '*^r*»p  than  tiM 
Miiaspuadiiig  nontha  of  tibe  pnoeding  year. 

The  total  for  1912  exceeded  that  of  1911  by  9 
per  eent.;  that  of  1010  by  ti.8  per  cent;  and 
that  of  1909,  the  previouti  maximum,  by  4.8 
per  eeat   Th«  doaringa  by  nontlia  in  milliflot 
of  dollart  were  m  fouowt:   Jtimray,  $l4JtWi 
February,  $12,771;  March,  $14,319;  April,  $14,- 
837;  May,  $14,701;  June,  $13,508;  July,  $13,- 
isiti;  August,    $13,088;     September,  $12,940; 
October,  $16,987;  liovember,  $16,211}  and  Da- 
cenber,  $1S,201.  The  deafmga  for  Oetober  lar* 
passed  all  previous  monthly  records;  aa  did  also 
those  for  the  fourth  quarter.    The  total  clear- 
infjs  fur  New  York  wi-re  $100,744,000,(100,  or 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total.    Those  of  aome 
other  cities    were:    Chicaso,  $15,380,796,541; 
Boston.  $8,962,808,530;    Philadelphia,  $8,166,- 
286.613;  St.  Louis,  $4,027,580,800;  Pittsburgh, 
$2,798,990,214;     Kansaa    City,  $2,713,027,916; 
8aa  Franciaoo,  $2,677,661,952;   Baltimore,  $1,- 
•67|476,681;  Cincinnati,   $1,369,216,000;  Min- 
neapolis, $1,182,232,466;  Loa  Angeles,  $I,1UB,- 
»41,70O;  Cleveland,  $1,150,397,652;  Detroit,  $1,- 
lii. 975,160;     New     Orleans,  $1,068,354,962; 
Omaha,  $860,681,557;  Louisville,  $724,894,243; 
Milwaukee,    $724,683,441;    AtlanU.  $691,941^ 
254;    Seattle,    $602,430,660;    Portland,  Ore., 
$597,087,806;  St.  Paul.  $579,166,753;  Buffalo, 
?579.088.538;  Denver,  $487,848,305;  Providence, 
$442,694,200;  Indianapolis,  $434,525,978;  Rich- 
mond.   $420,787,122;    Memphis.  $421,302,287; 
Washington,  D.  C,  $391,776,791;  Fort  Worth, 
S3W,933.076;  St    Joseph,    $383,062,742;  Salt 
L.kf  Citv.  $309,452,285;   Columbu.s.  $;}22,964,- 
40U;  Albany,  $314,379,325;  and  2«aahville,  $308,- 
279.460. 

Canada.  The  total  clearini^  for  sixteen 
Canadian  cities  were  $9 ,0J 0,000,000,  or  22.6  per 
wnt.  increase  over  1911.  The  clearings  were  at 
the  minimum  of  $602,000  in  February,  rising  to 
over  $800,000  in  May,  felling  id  #098,000  in 
September,  but  rising  again  to  $866,000  in 
IMober  and  $876,000  in  November.  The  clear- 
irpi  for  principal  cities  were  as  follows: 
Muntreal,  $2,845,000,000;  Toronto,  $2,170,- 
000,000;  Winnipeg,  $1,637,800,000;  \  ancouver, 
K  C.  $646,118,000;  Calgary,  $275,492,000; 
Ottawa,  $244,123,000;  and  Edmonton,  $220,727,- 
OWt. 

Kailuwes.  (a)  Commercial.  Bradttreef* 
record  ahowed  a  total  of  13,832  commercial 
faihirea  in  the  United  St&tes  in  1912,  being  an 
inerraBe  of  9.3  per  cent,  over  1911.  liy  gco- 
)^iphical  divisions  they  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: New  Eneland",  1489;  Middle  States, 
4«11;  Western  States,  2403;  Northwestern 
SUtes,  831;  Southern  Statea.  3144;  Far  Weat- 
tn  Statef*.  1354.  The  total  number  was  greater 
llian  in  arv  v<ar  since  1896,  excepting  1908. 
Tbii  was  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
nanber  of  business  concerns,  1.673,(X)0,  was 
44  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1900;  and  by  the 
efeets  of  a  late  spring,  lower  Talnea  of  cotton 
in  the  South  on  account  of  the  larpe  crop,  and 
aiBor  disturbances.  The  percentage  of  failures 
to  the  number  in  business  was  .82,  n»  compared 
with  .77  in  19II.  .72  in  1010,  .76  in  1009.  and 
M  in  1908.  The  total  tiabflitfes  were  $108.. 
'  •(('inri;  the  totnl  assets  were  almost  exnctly 
one-half  that  amount.  The  total  of  liabilities  ex- 
CmM  only  slightly  the  totals  of  1911  nnd  1910. 
aad  wss  much  belo'w  the  total  of  1008,  and  only 
•lightly  more  than  one-half  th«  total  of  1007. 


There  were  an  unuaiial  number  of  large  faihuw, 
thia  bnag  laicaly  napooaible  for  the  great 
total.  Tbcre  tvera  about  250  failures,  each  hav- 
ing liabilitifs  of  at  least  $100,000  and  with  a 
toul  of  $88.UOU,0O0y.  The  Urgest  single  failure 
waa  an  automobile  oonoern;  other  large  failiures 
wef*  in  tbo  automobile,  iron  and  steel,  cement, 
ootton  and  wool,  lumber,  building,  and  brew- 
ing industries. 

The  Canadian  failures  numbered  1310,  aa 
compared  with  1401  in  1911;  1469  iu  lOlOt 
1688  in  1000;  and  1715  in  1908.  Tlie  toUl 
liabllitiea  vera  912,261,000,  being  amaller  than 
in  any  year  aiiico  1007.  I'lw  total  aaaeta  were 

$5,593,000. 

(b)  FtnoNdal.  Banks  wero  generally 
prosperous  in  1812.  Banking  auapemioiia  totaled 
48,  aa  compared  with  61  in  1011,  44  in  1910,  40 
in  1000,  and  132  in  1908.  There  were  suapen- 
aions  of  banks  aa  follows:  National,  4;  State, 
16;  savings,  2;  private,  23;  and  loan  and  truat 
companiea,  3.  IJm  total  liabilities  of  all  sua- 
pended  inatitntione  were  $18,937,000,  to  which 
private  banks  contributed  32  per  cent.,  loan  and 
truBt  companies  30  per  cent.  State  banks  21 
per  cent,  national  banks  11  per  cent.,  and  sav- 
loga  banka  one-third  of  1  per  cent.  Tbe  total 
waa  the  amalleat  in  any  year  afnee  1902,  aad 
in  20  years  was  the  smallest  except  in  1902  and 
1900.  The  liabilities  constituted  only  4  per 
cent  of  all  failure  liabilities  in  1912,  as  com- 

{>ared  with  14  per  cent  in  1011  and  62  per  cent 
n  1007.    The  total    aaeeta  were  $6,240,000, 
bearing  a  favorable  ratio  to  the  liabilities. 

(3)  Railway  Recciverahips  and  Fore- 
closures. In  1912  II  unimportant  roads  with 
626  milea  of  lines,  and  total  funded  indebtedneaa 
of  i4,815,$00,  anil  total  ontatondiog  atocka  of 
$14,813,190  were  sold  under  foreclosure. 
These  figures  compared  very  favorably  with 
those  of  the  three  years  preceding,  but  exceeded 
the  mileage  and  total  aecuritiea  roada  aold  in 
1906-7-8.  The  principal  roada  involved  were  the 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St  Louis,  with  265  miles 
of  line,  funded  debt  of  $3,730,000  and  stocks  of 
$7,350,000.  Koads  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers were  13  in  number  with  a  total  mileage 
of  3784  miles,  with  funded  debt  of  $107.364,8M 
and  total  stock  of  $74,767,643.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Tennessee  Central  with  284  milea  of 
road,  $12.3()7.900  funded  debt,  and  $7,941,450 
stock,  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on 
Deeember  31.  The  number  of  roads  and  mileage 
exceeded  the  figurea  of  1909-10-11,  but  the  total 
of  bonds  and  stocks  was  exceeded  in  1911.  The 
principal  rond  involvrd  was  the  P^re  Marquette 
with  2331  miles.  $03,672,000  bonds,  and  $26,- 
186,000  stock.  Other  principal  roads  were  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient  with  764  milea, 
$21,146,000  bonds  and  $25,000,000  stock;  and 
the  Denver.  Northwest,  and  Pacific  with  211 
miles,  $11,288,000  bonds,  $10,940,000  stocka. 

For  aa  aecouat  of  {hcaa  Mlimt,  aee  Railwats. 

Canada.  The  vear  was  one  of  marked  pros- 
perity in  Canadian  provinces,  as  shown  oy  a 
wheat  crop  of  more  than  200,000,000  bushela, 
total  value  of  farm  products  exceeding  half  a 
billion  dollars,  and  an  influx  of  about  400.000 
immigrants.  The  growth  of  industry  and  popu- 
lation in  the  eastern  section  waa  above  the 
normal  and  in  Manitoba,  Sackatchewan.  and 
Alberta  it  was  very  extraordinary.  These  sec- 
tions experienced  a  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion,  bountiful  crops,  and  phenomenal  riaea  in 
the  value  of  real  estate.  Building  eonstraetion  ^ 
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was  cotieequent-ly  unusually  active.  Tbr  cittP9 
of  Wimii{H;|5,  Mciiiciue  iiat,  -L,Uiul!ih1lou,  ami 
Calgary  had  virtual  booms.  The  bank  clearings 
of  Winnipeg  increased  21  per  oenL  over 
nnd  tlMwe  of  Edounidlin,  82  ptr  Mat.  Itnil- 
road  building  in  the  Canadian  west  and  north* 
West,  was  very  considerable,  several  new  out- 
lets for  the  products  of  these  sections  being  un- 
der way,  includioff  extensions  by  lite  Cnnndian 
Northern,  Grand  Tinnk  Pneiile^  the  Cnnadiaa 
Pacific,  nnd  the  Hudson's  Bay  railways. 
Montreal  held  its  position  of  first  rank  as  a 
manufacturing  centre,  with  Torunto  second  and 

fro  wing  mor«  xapidif  than  its  larger  rival. 
oreiKn  trade  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  in  value, 
exports  being  about  $C80,0O0,UO0,  and  imports 
about  $3;il,U00,(Xj0.  Fur  coo»truct~ion  work 
Canada  annually  borrows  about  $200,000,000  of 
British  capital.  This  investment  of  foreign 
money  was  seriously  interfered  with  in  laur 
months  by  the  Balkan  War.  The  result  was  « 
checking  of  construction,  a,  sharp  decline  in 
available  bank  reserves,  and  tightness  of  money. 

Ubkat  BniXAur.  London  oonment  on  1912 
diowed  tliat  it  was  a  year  of  good  trade  but  liad 
politics.  TJicro  was  an  unusual  amuiuit  of  labor 
unrest;  the  coal  strike  of  seven  weeks  durutiuu 
in  the  spring  was  a  severe  blow  to  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation  (aee  Mimmum  VVaos)  i 
tbo  dodcert'  strike  in  the  summer  interfered 
with  foreign  traUic  (see  Stbikks  and  Lock- 
outs). Great  political  excitement  prevailed 
throuKhout  the  year;  the  Balkan  War  was  a 
faetor  of  lirat  importane*  in  the  later  UMntbs. 
Mererthelesa  fbrelsn  trads  responded  to  tbe 
worldwide  upward  movemeDt,  there  being  an  in- 
crease in  the  lirat  eleven  months*  of  y  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  imports,  7  per  cent,  in  exports, 
and  9  per  oent.  in  reixporta.  Hailway  traffic 
inereaaed  in  second  hdlf  jmr  so  as  to  more 
than  oflfset  the  effects  of  labor  disputes.  Bank 
clearings  at  London  to  December  II  shusved 
an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent,  over  1911.  The 
London  Economitt  reported  issuca  of  new  capital 
to  December  14  to  the  amount  of  a08,000,000» 
or  ttip  lamest  in  a  d('cni!(  except  in  1909.  The 
Jiniik  of  England  took  a  rather  serious  view  of 
the  general  situation  owing  partly  to  a  belief 
that  much  overoapitaliatation  bad  prevailed. 
Its  discount  rate  was  lowered  to  S  per  cent,  in 
May,  raided  to  4  per  cent  l:itt'  in  August,  and 
to  6  per  cent,  after  the  Jiaikaii  War  began.  In 
general  the  discount  rate  ranged  nearly  1  per 
eent.  higher  than  in  1911.  iilxcessive  hoarding 
on  the  continent  doe  to  tbe  possibility  of  war 
was  a  factor  in  this  result. 

Co.NTlNE.NTAL  EuBOPE.  On  the  continent  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  year  was  the  Balkan 
War.  This  introduced  doubt  and  hesitation  into 
what  would  otherwise  have  iMcn  a  year  of  extrap 
ordinary  prosperity.  There  wag  some  drain  of 
gold  by  the  Allies  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities;  and  thereafter  hoarding  of  gold  in 
f  ranee,  Austria,  and  central  Europe  was  esti- 
mated at  thirtT*llTe  million  pounds  or  more. 
Everywhere,  and  particularly  in  Austria  and 
the  war  ione.  the  fourth  .luiirler  was  one  of 
groat  scarcity  of  money,  of  excitemciit^  Strain, 
and  declininji  securi^  values. 

In  Oermany  unprecedented  records  were  made 
in  railway  receipts,  volume  of  foreign  trade, 
Bteuuialiip  tonnage  under  construction,  the  pro- 
duction of  pie  iron,  coal,  coke  and  lignite,  and 
bank  dearinss.  The  money  market  was  easy 
in  January  and  early  in  FcbruBry,  making  pos- 


sihle  the  repayiiirnt  of  thn  lar^c  Arrerican  l-ins 
contracted  in  lyii.  Security  prices  rose  la 
January  but  fell  slowly  thereafter  until  mld> 
summer,  inis  deeliBs  was  due  to  tbe  r^sj* 
ment  of  Americatt  loans  and  the  flotation  of 
large  Prussian  and  German  loans  exhausting 
tbe  reserves  of  the  money  markeL  A  recovery 
in  September  was  followed  by  greater  deeUae 
in  October  and  November,  due  to  the  war  scan 
and  a  irery  tight  money  nmrlcet.  Hie  total  Iom 
in  values  of  stocka  ii.**ted  on  tlie  IJerlin  ex- 
change during  October  exceeded  half  a  billion 
dollars.  American  securities  in  considerable 
volume  were  nnkMded.  The  rate  of  the  Ksicte' 
bank  was  reduced  from  5  to  4  1-2  per  cent 
in  June  owim;  to  temporary  ease  of  the  money 
situation,  but  it  was  compelled  to  advanee  iti 
rate  to  6  per  cent,  un  October  24,  and  to  6  per 
oent.  on  November  14.  The  extraordinarj  cos- 
difion  of  Qerman  cAdit  appears  eleariy  tram 
the  fact  that  in  Berlin  the  pnv  ite  rate  of  di»- 
oount  rose  from  4  5-8  to  U  per  cent.,  while  in 
London  it  felt  from  5  to  4  3-4  per  oent.  Tiw 
markets  for  moaev  and  securities  were  therefore 
much  depressed  at  the  close  of  tlie  year,  but 
the  general  economic  situnti  n  was  ^^^►l. 
Record  crops  had  been  produced ;  both  exporu 
and  imports  gained  over  1911;  the  ocean-carrv- 
ing  trade  was  in  an  unusually  prosperous  state; 
freight  movements  were  very  large,  and  an  UR- 

Erecedented  car  shortage  existed  in  October  ami 
'ovember;  shipyards  had  a  record  output  and 
also  maximum  orders  at  the  year's  doss;  rsil^ 
way  earnings  attained  new  maxima. 

In  Franoe  the  year  was  one  of  modents 
prosperity.  As  shown  by  the  few  available 
statistics  foreiini  trade  varied  little  from  that 
of  lull;  the  Paris  bourse,  like  the  stock  ex- 
changes of  all  countries,  had  its  um  and  downs; 
crops  were  eonsiderahiy  bettnr  than  in  1911| 
but  not  abnormal  becati'"^  of  excessive  rain- 
fall; and  the  money  m;nV.«  t  tightened  sharply 
in  the  closing  months.  ImiHiri-  for  the  lir-t 
eight  months  totaled  f  1,019,000,000  in  value,  or 
slightly  less  than  for  same  period  la  MIL 
About  60  per  cent,  of  imports  were  raw  mate- 
rials, 24  per  cent,  were  foodututTs,  and  16  per 
cent,  were  manufactures.  The  exports  for  trjo 
eight  months  aggregated  1821,760,000  or  164,- 
OTO.OOO  more  than  for  these  months  in  191L 
Btis«inpsa  conditions  up  to  October  were  bettrr 
than  in  lOlO  or  1911.  Prices  of  securities  ro»c 
until  about  .Tune  1,  when  trading  became  les* 
active.  In  the  late  summer,  however,  occurred 
a  period  of  over-speculation  in  Rnsslan  in* 
du'trials  nnd  pertain  copper  and  other  mini''' 
sttKrks.  Fullowint;  the  outbreak  of  the  lUli^irt 
War  the  Bank  of  France  took  the  very  ex- 
ceptional course  of  advancing  ita  rate  from  3  1-2 
to  4  per  eenl  This  is  believed  to  have  stinni- 
bited  the  lioardinff  which  was  already  noticM^!-' 
nnd  to  have  reacted  unfavorably  on* the  availa- 
bility of  gold  and  credit  in  all  European  bssfc* 
ing  centres. 

FINCH,  WnxiAV  AtMtaer.  An  Amertesn 
lawyer  nnd  educator,  died  March  31,  1912. 
lie  was  Ixjrn  in  Newark,  X.  .1..  in  l.S.')r>.  and 
graduated  from  Cornell  l^niversity  in  ISSO.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  an<i 
until  1891  practiced  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  that 
year  h<?  was  appointed  professor  of  law  is 
Cornell  University.  He  held  this  position  until 
t!  '  t  !ti(?  of  his  death.  lie  was  reganled  a*  an 
authority  on  the  law  of  real  property  and  be 
published  FineVt  8«het«d  Coses  on  fte  Lsir 
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c/  Properly  and  Land,  and  The  Law  of  PfOp* 
aty  and  Lund — A   Hyllabua  (1900). 

FINLAND.  A  Ru»sian  Kmnd  iluchy  OB  Um 
Oalf  of  Bothnia.   CapiUl*  UeUiiigfors. 

Am  A5D  FortrtATioN.  Area  in  square  kilo> 
rtii'ter."  and  populntinn  December  Z\,  1910*  AfS 
giv«n  below  by  goveruiueuU: 

• 

8q.  kni«.  Pim. 

SMud    11.872  S76.218 

Abo-BMraeborg    24.171  499.332 

Ttvutebua    21.&84  842.321 

Vibon   4a,05S  Ml,469 

St-Mfchel   n.m  1M.829 

Kuoplo    42.730  833.777 

Wasa    41.711  614,940 

L'leabors  165,G41  328.311 

Total   .,...3"3,t;o4*  3,115,197 

*0f  Which,  47.S29  ao,  kllomeiers  iDteroal 
vateca 

The  total  area  in  square  kilometers  is  equiva- 
lent to  144,249  aquare  milei.  Ihe  popuMtion 
was  33  per  square  kilometer  in  Nyland  (great* 

est  density),  and  2  in  Uleiborg  (tlie  least), 
ami  the  averaiie  density  for  the  country  was  9. 
Kvjnj.'elicii!s  numbered  3,057,027,  Greek  Ortlio- 
(ka  52,004,  Baptista  4407,  MetbodiaU  076, 
Roman  Catbolica  423.  Speaking  Finnish  aa 
their  native  tongue  wt're  2,505.742,  Swedish, 
344,364.  Russian  7339,  (Jerinan  17U4,  Lapp  lOOU. 
other  tongues  298.  Number  of  marriages 
(1910),  18,781;  birthe,  05,3(i3;  deatba,  61,007; 
ftfll-Mrtba.  2379.  Of  the  2.712^2  adnlta  listed 
u  actively  prusuinp  occupations,  1,555,357  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Helsingfors  liad  147,- 
2b  inhabitants,  Abo  49.691,  Viborg  49,007, 
Itiomerfora  44.147,  Nikolalstad  21,810,  BjOrne- 
tn;  nm,  Ulelborg  10,114,  Koopio  16,845. 

Hneation  ia  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  in 
Snasia.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  com- 
paUory  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  tifteen. 
occondary  acboola  are  well  attended,  and  special 
■dioola  of  asrienltnre  are  maintained,  devoting 

Cirtienlar  attentimi  to  atoek-raieiag  and  dairy- 
t- 

P8i)nt  ( TioN  AXD  Commerce.  Cereal  crops 
are  grown;  also  roots  and  forage  plants.  The 
tfaflber  induatiT  i*  unimportant,  iron  ore  is 
mined  and  pic  and  bar  iron  are  produced  for 

esport. 

The  trade  bv  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion, with  valuea  in  thousands  of  marks 
{pki  ia  abowa  beknr  for  1911: 


Imps.  Exi>».  Imps.  Exps 

G«nnaiir    173,400  46.600  Franco  6,400  27.100 

RiMria       137  BOO  K9.rioo  Spain  2.200  8.700 

I'.  K.          6 1.7  00  88.100  Other  6.200  7.700 

Denmark      23.100  11,700   

SweftN'or.   21.600  14,500  Tot. '11  444.600  319.600 

Neth.,  etc.  13.400  26.&00  Tot.  '10  884,100  288,100 


Priaeipal    articles    of   export,    1911  trade, 
v*hiM  in  tbooaands  of  marka — timber.  160,- 
paper  and  pulp.  57,400;  bntter.  84.000; 

kidef  and  leather.  12.200;  wooden  ware<<.  6.500; 
fi'h.  53(M):    cotton   textiles.   4.300;    iron.  2300. 
Vt^s*.Is  entered  (1911).  9.599  of  2.090,475  tons; 
cleared.  9500  of  2,648.286.    Merchant  marine 
(Januarv  1.  1912).  2969  aailing.  (327,825  tone) 
4*7  steamers  (72.013.) 
CoMMrtiCATioxs.      Railwftvf"    in  operation 
Jinnarr  1.  1012.  3763  kilomrtcrn.    Tlie  Russian 
pyreniiBent  haa  decreed  that  all  new  lines  are 
be  comtmeted  In  eonfonnitr  with  Bmoian 
rnt— IS 


lines,  and  that  existing  lines  are  to  be  so  altered 
an  tu  permit  tlie  use  uu  them  of  itustimn  rolling 
stock.  With  the  completion  of  the  KaskO- 
iuriatineaUd  line  will  be  begun  aateaaiona  of 
preaent  lines  to  form  a  oontinnooa  route  from 
Kikol.iiVtiid  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  projected 
alterations  and  extensions  were  decided  U{H)n, 
not  by  the  Finnish  Diet,  but  by  Russia;  though 
the  Finniah  raiiwaya  are  for  the  most  part 
owned  by  the  (Finniah)  atate. 

Fi.NANca  The  revenue  for  the  year  1911 
amounted  to  159.421.710  marks  (1  mark=19.3 
cents) ;  of  which  60,033, l(iS  was  derived  from 
state  domaina  and  forests,  railways,  canals,  etc.; 
62,660,151  from  indirect  taxea  (euitoma  53,- 
050,218,  and  excise  9,0C9,033);  7,402,091  from 
posts,  0,4i>0,758  from  direct  taxes,  3,790,329 
Irom  stamps,  etc.  Kxpnuliture,  159,950,052 
marks,  of  which  75,918,101  lor  communicaiions, 
17,180,055  for  worship  and  inatruetion,  18A28,- 
102  for  civil  administration,  12,178,917  military 
contribution.  8,473,072  debt  charge,  7,125,419 
for  agriculture,  etc.;  0,065,794  for  commerce  and 
industry;  etc.  Xha  12,178,017  marka  military 
contribution  ffoca  into  tin  Russian  treaauiy. 
The  debt  stood  JanutiT  1»  1012,  at  170,818,484 

niarks. 

( JovKBME.NT.  Until  the  present  regime  Fin- 
laud  enjoyed  the  autonomy  guaranteed  her  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  Latterly  the  Rossi* 
fi  rttion  ^vstem  Ints  hfen  applied  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  departiii'Mits.  until  the  schools, 
the  press,  the  law,  am!  the  legislature  have  all 
been  invaded.  By  the  end  of  1912  the  constitu- 
tion was  virtually  annulled  (see  succeeding 
paragraphs).  The  Diet  (200  members  elected 
by  universal  suffrnge  for  three  years),  formerly 
possessed  of  large  powers  in  civil  administra- 
tion, baa  latterly  been  little  more  than  a  ligurc- 
head.  The  Russian  sovereign  ia  the  grand 
duke.  There  is  a  resident  governor-aeatral 
(1912.  F.  A.  Seyn).  and  a  aoeretary  of  state 
(Lieut.  Gen.  A.  iBaroD]  Lu^ioff),  residing  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

HinoBT 

The  CoNSTiTiTio.NAi.  HisnWT  Qvnnoi?.  For 
more  than  a  dozen  years  the  apparent  design  ot 
Rnsaia  to  aaaimilate  Finland  to  the  reat  of  the 

empire  wit)i'>ut  regard  to  her  constitutional 
rights  has  arousieil  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
Finns  and  occasioned  protests  from  their  =(ympa- 
thizers  throughout  the  world.  Further  meas- 
ures in  pursuance  of  this  policy  were  taken  bf 
the  imperial  government  in  the  opening  months 
of  1912,  but  before  giving  an  account  of  them  it 
may  he  well  to  review  brielly  tlic  recent  history 
of  Russia's  relations  witii  Finland.  In  the 
latter  country  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
the  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1809  established 
the  grand  duchy  as  a  separate  state  with  in- 
alienable rightH  against  the  pretensions  of  Rus- 
sia. On  the  other  hand.  Russian  opinion  re- 
garded the  promise  of  Alexander  as  no  more 
binding  than  that  of  Peter  the  Great  to  tha 
Baltic  provinces  and  held  that  Finland  was 
merely  an  autonomous  province  of  the  empire. 
It  bad  been  the  policv  of  Russia  to  promise  to 
respect  the  national  institutions  of  her  newly 
acquired  territories  and  later  atep  by  step  to 
proceed  In  her  course  of  centralisation  ana  as- 
similation without  regard  to  her  agreement. 
That  this  did  not  hapi>en  to  the  Finns  was  dno 
to  their  steadT  and  Tigorona  Inslstcnoo  on  their 
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own  xighta.  Aleiuuuler  li.  expreatly  mognixed  land  wat  kit  to  b«r  own  davlees.  Xtw  deemt 

tbe  leipilative  authority  of  ttw  Finntoh  Diet  providing  for  the  new  RuMian  Ouma  did  not 

over  a  wide  raiiL't;  of  fundinncntal  mutters  and  provide  for  any  Finnish  reprei^cntation  in  that 

by  hiB  own  declaration  goverued  Fiolaud  as  a  body  and  thv  grand  duchy  watt  fur  the  time  be- 

constitutional  ruler.    Since  IStiO    therefore  the  ing  in  a  pu»itiun  of  political  isolatioo.  But 

Finns  iiave  obeyed  the  cnur  as  the  oonstitvitinnjl  tbe  jirowtb  of  Kussian  nationalist  sentiment  on 

grand  duke  of  FinhiDd,  apart  from  his  capacity  the  one  hand,  and  the  uncomprontismg  atti- 

as  antocrat  of  all  the  Ru&aias.   Enjoying  virtual  tudo  of  tlie  I'inn  leaders  on  the  oth«-r,  six^n 

indeptfudeuce  jb'intand  developed  along  her  own  brouKht  tuattcrs  once  more  t^^  a  crisis,  ihe 

lines  and  her  national  institutions  bad  nothing  Stolypin  government  was  aggre8><i vely  national- 

in  common  with  those  of  fiussia.    Bttssian  ist  in  its  policy»  and  tbe  third  Duma  had  t 

sovereignty  was  practically  United  to  matters  nationalist  nafority.  A  new  law,  curtaliitf 

pertaining  to  llie  imperial  family,  foreign  re-  Finland's  legislative  independence,  was  pa^^sed 

lutiuim,  aud    the   army   and   navy.     Customs  on  June  SO,  lUlU.    This  provided  that  thence- 

tariifs  divided   the   two  countries,  and   they  forth    laws    of    general    interest    niu^t,  at 

bad    no    oonunon    bank    or    currency    sys*  the  instance  oi  the  czar  alone,  and  after  coe- 

tem    or    other     inatltntfon     expressing    a  suiting  the  Finnish  Diet,  follow  the  usoal  Rns- 

community  ^'f  interest.    The  czar,  in  liis  capac-  stan  IcRislativc  procwliire,  that  is,  be  voted  by 

ity  of  graiitl  duke,  bad  for  his  adviser  a  sec-  the  Duma  and  tlie  imperial  council.    Two  rep- 

relary  of  state  for  Finland,  who  must  be  a  rescntalives  from  Finland  were  ti>  attend  the 

Finn.   The  Finnish  Senate,  at  Uelsingfora,  un-  sessions  of  the  Duma.   A  few  months  after  the 

der  the  presideaqr  of  a  Russian  governor-gen-  promulgation  of  this  law  tlie  Finnish  Diet,  in 

ernl,  directed  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun-  extraordinary  session,  denied  its  validity  and 

try,  as  a  national  ministry  in  the  name  of  the  refused  to  »end  deputies  to  tiie  Duma.    The  la* 

grand  duke.    In  questions  concerning  both  Fin-  of  June  30,  IDIO,  attempts  to  enumerate  the 

nisb  and  imperial  interests  the  secretary  of  matters  of  ueneral  interest   which  fall  within 

state  for  Finland  referred  each  subject  to  tbe  the  ooropetence  of  the  Duma,  but  their  range  is 

proper  Kussian  minister  and  the  two  adrlresfvcd  very  wide  and,  the  principle  being  admitted, 

a  conjoint  report  thereon  to  flie  czar,  hut  the  tliere    is    nothintr    to    prevent   their  indctinite 

Finns   did   not   regard    tliis   as    involving    the  extension  in  the  futur^.    They  inclu>le  not  only 

supremacy  of  tbe  Kussian  ministerial  council  tbe  right  of  the  Duma  to  regulate  Finland's 

over  Finnish  officials.   This  view  was  contested  financial  relations  to  the  enii>ire.  tlie  military 

by  Russian  statesmen,  and  by  the  act  of  June  service,  the  rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  Fio- 

2,  1908,  it  was  provided  that  all  Finnish  ad-  land,  etc.,  but  even  the  rights  of  meeting  and 

ministrative  questions  should  l>e  first  submit-  association,  and  questions  of  education  and  tbe 

ted  to  tbe  Russian  ministerial  council,  which  press.   The   Duma  contained,  however,  many 

would  decide  whether  or  not  tliey  concerned  the  friends  of  Finland,  who  Timorously  opposed  the 

general  interests  of  the  empire.   The  main  is-  passage  of  the  law.   It  was  evident  that  Kus- 

sue  between  the  two  srovernments,  however,  con-  gian  public  opinion  was  divided  on  the  subject, 

cerned   not  administrative,  hut   legislate  <    in-  and  that  Finland  could  rely  on  a  considerable 

dependence,  to  which  Finland  could  show  a  minority  in  tbe  Duma  for  support  when  the 

clearer  title.    The  Finns  and  their  sympathic-  question  was  reopened. 

ers  took  their  stand  on  tbe  principle  that  tbe  au>  Furtheb  Meast^es.  In  Januiaiy  and  Feb- 
thority  of  the  Finnish  Diet  could  not  be  curtailed  ruary,  1912,  the  Russian  government  definite^ 
without  its  own  consent.  If,  therefore,  the  Rus-  applied  the  ])rinciple  of  the  law  of  1010.  Two 
sian  government  wished  to  cstablii>h  u  dilTerent  jaws  pertaining  to  Finland  were  passed  by  the 
ty^Um  of  legislation  for  matters  allecting  the  Duma,  and  sanctioned  by  the  czar  as  laws  of 
common  interests  of  Finland  and  the  empire,  the  general  interest.  Tbe  first  of  these  (January 
consent  of  tbe  Diet  at  Helsingfors  must  first  24,  W}2)  abolished  the  obligation  of  persoasl 
Im'  obtained.  The  Finns  j^hsolutely  ilenit  1  military  service  on  th*-  part  of  the  Finn?  and 
sia's  ri«ht  to  disregard  this  rule  on  the  score  in  lieu  thereof  required  an  annual  payment  of 
of  imperial  sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand,  20,000,000  markkas.  Finland  bad  long  con- 
Russian  -nationalist  sentiment  dcmamled  com-  tended  that  her  national  army  could  not  leave 
plote  subordination  of  Finland  to  the  imperial  her  own  territory  and  that  principle  waa  laid 
government.  dosvn  in  a  law  paswd  in  1878,  which  forbade 
Impsbial  Restrictions.  By  the  law  of  Feb-  tlie  national  troops  to  serve  outside  Finland, 
ruary  16,  1899,  proclaimed  during  the  high-  even  in  time  of  war.  Tbe  imperial  government 
handed  regime  f)f  Governor-General  Boubrikov,  could  not  admit  that  principle,  but  on  the  other 
Russia  required  that  all  matters  of  legislation  band  was  loth  to  force  Finns  Into  the  service 
that  concerned  the  common  interest  should  be  against  their  consent,  both  on  account  of  t^e 
referred  to  tbe  czar,  who  with  the  advice  of  the  tiifflcuTtv  of  such  a  policy,  and  on  account  of  its 
imperial  oonneil,  should  decide  whether  they  bad  ell  t  >n  the  morale  of  tbe  army.  Tl» 
afTpcted  file  ceneral  interests  of  tbe  empire,  and  law  of  February  2.  1912,  bestowed  on  Rus- 
!«hnuld  be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sian  snbiects  livinit  in  Finland  the  same  rights 
Finnish  Diet.  It  also  provided  that  the  gov-  as  ttuHe  possessed  bv  the  Finns  themselve'i. 
ernor-ceneral,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  cer-  This  was  regarded  by  tbe  Finns  as  a  further  step 
tain  Finnish  senators,  appointed  bv  the  throne  toward  Russiflication,  for  it  was  feared  that 
should  participate  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  the  Russian  eovcrnment  would  appoint  these 
Finnish  Diet.  This  was  bitterly  opposed,  not  Russian  residents  to  office  in  the  Finnish  sd- 
only  in  Finland,  but  in  other  countries,  where  ministration  and  thus  trradually  denationalise 
the  so-called  Russiflcation  of  Finland  aroused  tbe  service.  In  a  small  country,  where  there 
much  svmpathy,  and  led  to  many  public  pro  were  only  about  8000  public  functionaries,  it 
tests.  During  tbe  stormy  days  of  the  Russian  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  easy  to  turn 
revolution,  this  act  was  proviatonallr  super-  over  ft  majority  of  the  oCBces  to  Russian  htt* 
aeded  (NoTenber  4,  IIXNI),  and  for  a  while  Fin*  reaucrata.  The  Finns  saw  in  thia  measure  the 
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Area  Number  of 

Place         BugaMnmam  Population  Alanna 

BlrmlnshaiB                      21  840.372  1,036 

Undon    7.2o2,y63  6,868 

Belfast                                26.8  385,000  204 

Dublin                                12.4  309.272  247 

AKrdeen                             10.6  163,877  177 

£.J)r.bur^'h                           41.26  320.313  654 

MArwiUes                          87.7  6&J.500  613 

Puts                                 80  2.846,986  5,060 

Berlin                               t4.4  2,083,391  3.509 

DresdBB                              U.W  648.300  6U8 

^UmboTK                            tl  955,822  2,255 

Horenco    232.860  252 

Milan    619.256  1.169 

St.  Peterslmrs               128.  1,907,708  2,716 

Moscow                                UJi  1.575,583  1.181 

Vienna    2,031,498  2,334 

Vancouver                         13  126,000  646i 
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dctigu  of  the  Kntioatlivto  mod  recalled  the 

late  Premier  Stolypin'a  attempt  to  introduce 
cour8«8  in  the  Finnish  ton^e  in  the  University 
of  St  PetenbufK,  with  a  view  to  fitting  Kua- 
tians  for  Mrvioe  in  tlie  Finniab  civil  oervice. 
Whether  tie  \mw  would  be  applied  in  «  mod- 
erate spirit,  or  in  accordance  with  the  extreme 
vij-ws  of  the  Nationalists,  remained  to  be  seen. 
M.  Stolypin'a  auccesaor  to  the  premiership,  M. 
KokoUaoT,  waa  generally  regarded  aa  more  in* 
cHned  to  a  moderate  attitude  toward  tbe  Finns, 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  had  gone  no  further 
with  Stolypin'a  project  for  tue  aniie.vation  of 
the  two  parishes  of  the  Finnish  province  at 
Vyborg.  Stoiypin  had  decided  on  tbia  meaaure 
a  few  weeka  tefore  bis  death,  and  so  late  as 
April  19.  1912  a  member  of  the  imperial  OOUn- 
fil  declared  that  "  Russia  has  no  need  of  the 
approval  of  the  alien  popiilatiims.  We  have 
not  taken  them  to  give  them  pleasurci  but 
bennae  they  were  necessary  to  us."  Con- 
wrvative  jotirnaln.  like  tbe  \oro(/p  Vretnya,  at- 
tarkti!  M.  Kokovtsov  for  his  renii&.sness  in  thia 
inatt»-r. 

FIME  3)&Q^£^_See  Fibe  Pbotection. 
>XBB  ntEVBBTIOR.    See  Fms  Fmtbo- 

STAxuncs  or  Fnn  nr 


FZBB  PBOTBOnOST.    Durinj;  tbe  year 

1912,  the  committee  on  statistics  and  origin  of 
tires  of  the  National  Board  of  Underwritera 

Eubliahed  a  report,  giving  the  record  of  Itre 
lases  in  tbe  United  States  and  foreum  eoun* 
tries,  in  eontinuanee  of  their  InTestiganons,  be- 
gun in  tilt'  previous  year.  As  a  result,  they 
were  able  to  show  returns  for  a  larger  number 
of  EttM^tean  citiea  than  previously,  and  to 
make  a  eompariaon  between  the  per  capita  loeses 
for  two  successive  years.  Tbe  summary  of 
tbcee  atatiatiea  ia  siven  herewith  i 


No.  of  Cities  Per  Capita 

Reporting  Loss      Population  Ix>ss 


Country  1910 

1911 

1911 

1910 

.91' 

TV   S  297 

298 

20.996.723 

31.2]f).r)R4 

$2.39  $2.62 

Knirland..  11 

12 

2,335,847 

9.898.317 

.44 

.53 

France  ...  8 

3 

4.3y2.ri29 

3.518.493 

.92 

81 

Germany..  13 

8 

5.f.lfi,H22 

2,3ofi.354 

.19 

.21 

Ireland....  2 

2 

657,680 

694,272 

.45 

.58 

Scotland..  .. 

484.190 

56 

1  t&ly 

1.873.095 

.31 

Russia  

8,483.291 

1.17 

Austria  

•  ■  «  ■  •  e 

1,031.498 

.08 

Canada..  

186.000 

•  a 

8.61 

This  report  brings  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  in  no  one  of  the  foreign  cities  does  tbe 
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3,657 
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5.23 

8.81 

37.04 

685.000 

4,618 

3,606 

3,588 

2.232.267 

5.26 

3.26 

46 

f.  00, 000 

2,463 

2.108 

1.988 

644,918 

3.51 

1.07 

88 

565.000 

1.663 
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1,596 

525.141 
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.93 

40.67 

650.000 

1.800 
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947,905 

3.25 

1  72 

41.6 

485,000 

2.684 

2,371 

1.226.243 

4.89 
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48 

426.000 

1.0U 

1.888 

1.044.716 

4.81 

8.46 

88.87 

430.000 

1.704 

1.704 
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841,880 

8.06 

106 

68 

378,728 

1,711 

1.623 

1.599 

1.391.413 

4.28 

8.67 

88.6 

360.000 

1.055 

956 

904 

859.556 

2.66 

2  39 

196,86 

345.000 

676 

565 

496 

406,765 

1.61 

1.18 

70 

350.000 

1,228 

1.139 

1,080 

663.515 

3.26 

1.87 

181 

880,000 

1,637 

1.868 

1.898 

918,209 

4.10 

8.7S 
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rata  FBOxBcnoH         228  rats 

per  capita  loss  approach  five  dollars,  while  in  ject.  In  several  we.strrn  Statea  there  was  aa 
the  Luitc'd  felatet*.  in  lUll,  there  were  34  such  even  more  practical  movemtut,  whereby  indi- 
cities,  in  nine  of  which  the  loss  exceeded  ten  vidua!  huuseholders  endeavored  to  pui  their 
dollars,  reaching  a  miximum  in  the  case  oC  premises  in  order  so  as  to  eliminate  as  lu 
Bangor,  Me.,  where  it  was  91S7.48.  That  tbe  aa  possible  all  danger  of  fire, 
lesson  of  adequate  fire  protection  seems  to  be  Pbivatk  Fike  DtiPARTWEXTS  axd  Dkii.ls. 
liard  to  learn,  is  sbown  by  the  fact  that  Ban-  Duriii;^  ^reat  atteutiuii  was  paid  to  ihe 

gor,  Me.,  and  Atchison,  Kan.,  in  1910,  as  well  or<j;ani£atiuii  ui  private  fire  departuents  in 
as  in  1911,  suffered  loeiiea  in  excess  of  five  dol-  large  manufacturing  eatabliabmeota  and  Uw 
lara.  trauiinir  of  emplojeea  to  deal  promptly  with 

As  a  basis  of  more  detailed  comparison,  the  Are.  through  organized  fire  brigades,  and  also 
Btatiiilics  on  page  227  for  foreign  cities  may  to  train  the  Rreafc  maas  of  workers,  e^jHciaily 
be  cited  fruiu  this  report  and  caupAKd  with  where  large  numbers  of  women  are  eu!pl.j_\ed, 
similar  cities  in  tbe  Unit«l  States.  to  leave  the  premises  by  prearranged  metbwis 

AttESiCAN  FiBE  Lossra  IN  1912.  Th©  losses  of  exit  in  orderly  diseipllne.  The  necessity 
bj  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  durin-;  ^"i-  ^'-''^  ^^'"■'•^  (-"'plKtslzed  in  a  ntimher  af 

the  year  1912,  as  recorded  by  The  Journal  of  f-it*il  hres  m  uianuiuctuririK  plants,  previous  to 
Commsroe  and  Commercial  Bulletin^  of  New  lOl^,  and  the  development  of  tliis  work  usuallv 
York,  aggregated  $225,320,900,  as  oomMred  """ie*'  trained  experts  was  rending  such  di»Us 
with  $234,337,250  in  1911,  and  $234,470,680  in  remarkably  effective.  In  some  SUtes  training 
1910,  The  loBses  during  January  and  February  auJ  drills  of  employees  can  be  ordered  bv  re- 
were  particularly  heavy,  aggregating  $G4,2ii4,-  sponsible  Stale  or  ctty  otTieials,  but  in  the  main 
800»  and  were  in  Targe  measure  due  to  the  the  organization  is  effected  lr\  employers  then- 
severe  winter  and  the  prevalence  of  high  wimla.  selves  with  the  a^istance  oftentimes  of  outside 
The  aggregate  amount  of  improved  and  insured  experts.  If  tbe  plant  is  a  large  one,  the  systeai 
property  destroyed  was  reUtlvdy  largfr  than  correspondingly  elalxirate  and  the  {ire  brigade 
IB  the  preceding  years.  trained  not  only  to  answer  variuua  stations, 

The  Are  losses  in  the  United  States  and  byt  to  handle  the  fire  li-liling  equipment  so 
Canadi  'nrinc  the  thirty  six  years  ended  with  that  any  jncipjent  blaze  can  be  promptly 
1912,         «^^Ki>tc^l  $o.4t)i},l)G(J.32d,  or  an  annual 

checked  before  the  imval  of  the  city  fire  sp. 

average  of  ?150,1S3.181.  From  the  accompany-  paratus.  In  several  cases  such  fire  organiza- 
ing  table  giving  the  losses  by  years  during  t'o"  a'^''**      deal  promptly  with  fires 

the  Tears  1877.1912,  It  will  be  l»Oted  that  the  J'^'^t  oti>erw,se  would  have  occasioned  senou^ 
tendency  is  almost  steadily  upward  as  regards  Joss,  not  to  mention  possible  panic  and  th« 
the  country  s  lire  waate,  and  it  was  considered  m«»vemeBt  l«  endorsed,  not  oolv  as  an  inanraace 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  measure,  but  on  the  score  of  economy,  M  it 
atrenuous  efforU  to  reduce  tire  risks  and  P'v«8  a  feeling  of  assurance  to  the  operatiTW 
thereby  diminiah  the  kases  tn  general  are  off.  and  enablea  the  work  to  be  performed  more  ef- 
set  bv  the  new  factors  oi  our  civilisation  that  f«ct»vely.  . 
go  to  produce  new  ftre  hazards:  HlcH  Pbessuee  Ststems.  During  1912  tbert 

^       '  was  put  ID  service,  at  San  Francisco,  a  high 

f pressure  fire  system,  made  possible  by  a  bond 
ssuo  of  $0,400,000,  voted  in  1908,  when  the 

1911   JcJ'iJHA^  lessons  of  the  1906  conHagratiou  were  being 

1909  loiiltilo  m?  ::::::::  ui^lVX  carefuHy  considered.    Ihl.  echeme  provides  pn». 

IMS   23S.562,250  1S90    108.993.700  tection  for  about  6000  iCTeBt  or  the  larger  part 

W1   2 15.671. :'oO  isst>    123.046,800  <,£  ^he  built  uD  are*  of  the  citv,  starting  at 

190«   458,010.000  ISSS    110.Sfi5.600  n-,       p "            noint  758  feel  above  the  water 

1905  176  193  8in)  isk7  ........  12i».283.ooo  « t<'aK>.  A  point  tOO  leei  ai>o\L  i[ie  »aur 

1904                 252.554,050  ihsg    104.324.700  front,  and  eventually  covering  the  entire  atv. 

1903                 156,195.700  1SS5    102.818.700  Twin   Peaks  there  is  a  two-compartmeut 

1902                  149,260.850  1S84    110.149.600  fll,^Jl^^J:j^^       ^  y  no^ 

1901    164.347,450  1883    110.149,000  »tofage  reservoir  of  11,000.000  gallons  capaoty, 

1900    163,362,250  1882   84.505,000  and  at  Ashbury  Heights  and  at  Clay  and  Jeaei 

1»9   J!H2?'?55  JSfi  Sl  Hfo  ?S2  streets  there  are  distributintr  or  pressure  regu- 

]S?  ::::::::  WlSii^o  HIS  ::::::::  vISJJS  i^ting  tank,  at  elevations  of  462  feet  snd  sss 

1896               115.655.500  1878  ........    64,315.900  feet,  BUpi'h  ing  respectively  the  Upper  and  lownr 

im               1?$. 835.700  1*77               68.265.800  ^ones.   In' addition  there  ate  two  salt  water 

Total  for  36  years  |5,4tt6.666.325  pumping  stations  eaeh  wifli  four  onlta  of  «700 

gallons  per  minute  capacity,  and  watef-ironi 
connections  for  two  fire  boats  of  10.(X)0  gallons 

A  carefullv  compiled  rceord,  also  made  by  ciiymoitv.   Tliis  gives  a  storage  capacity  of  12,- 

the  Journal  of  Commerce,  summarizing  the  flres  000,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  and  a  total  pnmp* 

credited  with  causing  a  property  loss  of  $10,000  !ng  capacity  of  41,600  gallons  of  salt  water 

or  over  in  eaoh  instance  shows  that  there  were  per  minute.    From  the  distrlbiitinfr  reserroirs 

no  lese  than  3640  such  fires  during  1912.   This  adequate  water  and  pressure  is  secured  through' 

compares  with  8410  fires  in  I9I1  and  9225  in  out  tbe  protected  district  and  various  means  of 

1910.  aafegiiarding  supply  and  diatribntion,  and  pre- 

Fire  Pbeventtott.  On  October  9,  wlifeh  was  venting  possible  intermptfon '  from  eartbqvabs 

the  forty-iirsl  iuiniversary  ot  the  preat  Chicago  or  other  causes  have  Iw^en  deyi;*o"il.  flic  -reoloii- 

fire,  the  celebration  of  Fire  i'revention   Day  cal  formation  of  the  region  havinjj  Ix'en  most 

took    place    quite    generally    throughout    the  carefully  considered.    The  pumps  for  the  re*er- 

United   States.    In   lUinoisI  Iowa,  and  New  Totrs  are  centrifusal  eleetrieally  driven,  bat 

York  official  proclamations  were  Issued  by  the  those  on   tbe  water-front   are  S-stage  cwitrif- 

governors,  calling  for  the  obs»ervance   of  the  ugal  driven  by  Curtis  stearn  turbines.  Thwe 

day,  and  recommending  that  public  and  private  stations  are  fireproof  buildings  with  storage 

consideration  he  glren  to  this  important  tub-  capacity  f6r  fresh  wat«r  and  enide  oU,  whin 
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is  used  for  fuel  under  the  boilers.  The  pipe 
line  IS  cast  iruu  aud  the  aggregate  leugtli  is 
about  70  miles.  This  new  system  gives  tten 
fraoeiioo  excellent  fire  protection,  and  wen  ft 
bigher  standard  of  Imilding,  as  regards  fireproof 
ccDStniction,  observed,  it  would  be  in  an  en- 
viable position.  Soon  after  the  system  had 
been  placed  in.  successful  use  it  was  nci m- 
meuded  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
groonda  of  the  Panama^Paeifle  Imposition. 

The  Baltimore  high  pressure  tire  system, 
which  had  been  under  construction  since  lUUU, 
was  complete}!  during  1912,  and  on  June  7  was 
formsliy  and  successfully  tested.  Xhia  system 
is  tmiqne  in  employing  lap-welded  steel  pipe 
ivith  Uiltcd  llanee  joints  and  portable  hydrant 
heads,  whose  hose  outlets  are  controlled  by  reg- 
uiatine  valves  so  that  each  hose  stream  may  be 
iB<iepeodent^  regulated.  The  distriet  protected 
by  the  maina  of  the  system  eovera  aoout  170 
acres  and  i-^  bounded  bv  I'ratt,  Kutaw,  Franklin, 
Howard,  Sarato^^a,  Guy,  Baltimore,  and  South 
streets.  The  total  length  of  mains  in  the  city 
ia  distributed  as  follows:  30-inch  main«  .60 
milet;  24-iBeh,  MS  mile;  16-ineh,  8.24  miles; 
lO-inch,  5.30  miles.  There  are  lO-inch  mains 
liirte  blocks  ajnirt  in  both  directions  with  10- 
inch  mains'  in  all  other  streets  and  8-inch  mains 
UMd  as  hydrant  branches.  The  hydrants  num- 
ber 220,  apaced  about  170  feet  apart,  and  there 
is  a  tire-boat  connection  at  tlie  water-front. 
Ihe  pumps  supplyinjj  the  system  are  steam 
liriven  reciprocating  displacement  pumps.  Three 
are  Allia-Chaimers  twin  horizontal  Corliss  sim- 
ple non-condensing  crank  and  fly  wheel  pumps, 
each  with  cylinders  22  inches  in  diameter,  36 
inches  stroke,  and  plungers  13%,  with  a  total 
discharjfe  capacity  of  12,770  gallons  jK-r  minute, 
against  a  pump  pressure  of  242  pounds*  and  one 
a  Epping-Carpenter  horizontal  ditpla  direct 
acting  compound  non-condensing  pump,  14  and 
25  X  12  X  16.  capable  of  delivering  1000  gallons 
per  minute  at  32  revolutions. 

MoiuB  Appabatus.  During  the  year  consid* 
crsbfe  progress  was  made  with  motor  Are  ap« 
ptratna,  and  in  almost  all  eases  where  new 
sqnipment  was  required,  automobile  hose  wag- 
ons, combination  entrines,  hook  and  ladder 
trucks,  or  water  towers  were  supplied.  In  Hew 
York  City,  the  leading  development  was  a  front 
drive  tractor,  for  use  with  the  ordinary  steam 
tre  engine,  supplanting  the  horse  draft  gear 
•t  the  front  wheels.  The  New  York  fire  de- 
partment did  not  feel  convinced  of  the  elliciency 
"f  gasoline  f)ropelled  pumping  engines,  althouglj 
it  nuintained  one.  and  believed  that  the  same 
in  engine  should  not  be  displaced,  bat  equipped 
with  more  motors  in  piaee  of  horses.  Karly 
in  the  year  a  tire  engine  supplied  with  a  four- 
cyliader  gasoline  motor  geared  to  the  front 
vbeela  was  installed  at  a  busy  station,  and  dur- 
ing a  test  of  several  months  it  performed  most 
Mtisfactorily.  This  resulted  in  contracts  being 
awarded  for  28  of  these  engines,  at  a  total  ex- 
pnise  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
•aid  to  be  the  largest  single  contract  for  fire 
ippsratns  ever  made. 

The  Xew  York  flre  department  received  sev- 
eral aerial  motor  trucks  with  gasoline-electric 
BMor  propulsion,  the  current  being  supplied  to 
■•Isrs  at  each  of  the  four  wheels  from  a  gen- 
watai.  direct  connected  to  a  gasoline  engine, 
^ht  power  plant  beintr  located  beliind  the  front 
vbsels  and  under  the  driver's  seat.  Various 
«tter  eoBbin«ttoiii  of  gat-cketrie  motora,  alec* 


trie  storage  batteries,  and  gasoline  engines  with 
direct  trauamission  were  in  use  in  various  fire 
departments,  and  extension  laddera  up  to  8S 
feet  in  length  were  being  supplied  to  muxf  of 
the  larger  fire  departments. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table, 
the  largest  fires  duriua  the  year  were  those 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  wnleh  destn^ed  a  number 
of  cotton  compresses  and  other  property,  cau«> 
ing  an  estimated  loss  of  $4,500,UU0,  ami  "the  flre 
in  New  York  City,  which  destroyed  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society's  builamg,  with  a 
loss  of  $3,000,000,  but  whieh,  however,  did  not 
involve  much  insurance. 

During  1912  there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  fires  which  caused  a  property  damage  of 
half  a  million  dollars  or  over.  These  large 
fires  are  giTon  below: 


Houston.  Tex.,  cottonseed  oil  plant  |  625.000 

New  York  City,  Equitable  Life  Buildlnff  8,000,000 
New  York  City,  terminal  warehouse....  1,100,000 
Newark,  N.  J.,  furniture  store  ft  Other  600,000 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  sugar  refinery   I.OOU.OOO 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  millinery  factory  and 

^  other    1,100,000 

Chicago,  111.,  grain  elevator   600,000 

Uotiaton,  Tex.,  cotton  compresses  and 

other    4.600,000 

Toronto,  Ont.,  cur  barns  and  Other   600.000 

I'rovldence,  U.  I.,  rubber  warehouse...  675,000 
Houston,  Tex.,  several  business  houses  625,000 
Flint.  Mich.,  deaf  and  dumb  school....  600,000 

Schenley,   I'a.,  whisky  waiehou.se   MO^OOO 

Keusbey,  N.  J.,  brick  works  and  asphalt 

plant   :  940.000 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask..  electric  i>ower  plant  600,000 

Telluride,  Col  ,  stamp  mill   500,000 

Chlcoullml,   tjue.,   various   1,200,000 

Ray,   Ariz.,   business  section  of  town,.  500|000 

Saskatoon.   >iask.,   department  store   600^000 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  theatre,  hotel,  and 

stores    600,000 

Vancouver,    B.    C,    several  wholesale 

„  •torea   1,750,000 

New  Iberia,  La.,  sugar  plant   600,000 

Ronan.  Mfsnt,  bualaesa  aeoUon  of  town  600,000 
Ocean  Park,  CaL.   hoteC  caalno  and 

stores   l,US.O0O 

Cleveland,  O.,  wholesale  groeVT  bouse  600,000 

SE?,'*^',^'.  wS*^-'«5''*«'^?^   1,000.000 

Phiiudeiphia.  Pa.,  wharves  and  railroad 

property'   1,000.000 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  meam&n  tCOA  OU  WOrka  B00,000 


The  interest  in  the  subject  of  fire  protection 
and  fire  prevention  manifested  during  the  year, 
was  evidenced  by  the  publication  not  only  of 
many  magazine  articles  in  the  lay  as  well  as  in 
the  enginei'ring  and  insuramv  ptess,  but  of  sev- 
cial  important  books.  The--.e  included  fire  /'re- 
tention, by  ex-Chief  Edward  F.  Lrol<Lr,  New 
York  City  Fire  Department,  Fire  Prci;ea<io» 
and  Fire  Proteeiion,hr  J.  K.  Freitag,  and  Pin 
I'rotirt'wn,  bv  P.  J.  McKeon,  all  of  which  wera 
substantial  contributions  to  the  subject. 

During  tlie  \\-.\t  the  Forest  Service  Of  tlw 
United  States  department  of  Agriculture,  pub- 
lished an  Interestinir  bulletin  on  forest  nres, 
dealing  with  tlieir  causes,  extent,  and  effects, 
and  giving  a  summary  of  the  recorded  destruc- 
tion and  tones.  Tliit  waa  prepared  by  Fred 
Q.  Plununar,  seoicniplwr,  iuid  waa  a  valuable 
eontribntion  to  the  literature  on  this  subject,  as 
in  addition  to  sfafi.stics  and  description,  it  dis- 
cussed the  various  nieteoroh)gical  phenomena  ob- 
served in  connection  with  great  forest  fires  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  See  Fobestst. 

nSH  AUD  VI8HEBZB8.  The  United 
States  Rurcnn  of  Fisheries,  in  its  various  labo- 
ratories, carried  on  the  usual  amount  of  re- 
aeareli  daring  tbe  year.  A  ecmparativoly  now 
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line  of  voric  ie  Uie  inveetigation  of  tbe  ireeb* 
water  amaaela  aa  a  aoime  of  aupply  for  button 

luaterial,  and  alao  as  providing  fresh-water 
pearls.  Lefevre  and  Curtis  continued  their  work 
on  the  development  of  the  muMel,  with  atteutiun 
to  tbe  problem  ol  artiliciaUy  rearing  tbe  ani- 
mala  in  tbe  Miaaiaaippi  river,  and  variona  eac- 
ploiatiuns  of  other  rivers  in  the  Appalachian 
ay«tem  were  conducted.  The  tiecal  year  of  the 
buraau  cndt  in  June,  but  the  report  of  the 
eoauniaaioner,  aiving  atatistica  aa  to  tbe  dia> 
tribtttion  of  flan  and  tbe  value  of  tbe  flaberiea 
for  the  year,  was  not  available  at  the  time  of 
preparing  thi&  report.  An  unofficial  statement 
as  lu  the  value  of  tbe  swordiUhcries  was  that 
1,0H«350  pounda  were  landed  at  fioaton  in 
1912,  having  a  value  of  $93,370.  Tbe  Ameri- 
•  can  Fisheries  Society  mot  in  Denver,  St-pti-m- 
bcr  3-5.  TiiQ  meeting  for  1913  ia  to  be  held  iu 
Boston  with  Dr.  Charlea  H.  Townsend  of  tbe 
Ketv  York  Aquarium,  as  president.  Fiah  col- 
leetfona  were  made  during  tlie  year  in  Panama, 
nnd  by  Eigenmann  in  Colombia,  S.  A.  It  is 
believed  that  the  tish  fauna  of  Lite  Tananui 
region  is  completely  represented  in  the  cnllcc- 
tiona,  ol  which  tbe  one  aent  in  XB12  waa  tbe 
aecond.  Thompson  atudied  the  doraal  iln  of 
the  rockling,  Motella,  and  concluilt-d  that  it  is 
not  ui>ed  ki3>  a  lure,  becuutie  it  in  situated  too 
far  behind  the  mouth,  and  because  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  prey  baa  sufficiently  clear  viaiou  to 
aee  it.  It  la  abundantly  supplied  with  aenee 
oells,  and  probably  is  a  sense  organ. 

Hussakoll  reported  on  the  spawning  habits 
of  the  sea  lamj>rey,  whose  breeding  sea<*on  on 
Long  Island,  >i.  ia  apparently  in  May  and 
early  June.  Ncnta  two  to  three  feet  in  diame- 
eter  are  built  anywhere  in  the  rivers.  The 
larger  stones  are  carried  out  by  tlie  sucker- 
shaped  niuutli.  Both  Ht'xea  work  at  nt-st  build- 
ing, and  copulation  takes  place  at  frequent  in- 
tervale for  aeveral  honra.  Apparently  the  lam^ 
preys  flic  after  egg  laying,  being  exhausted  by 
the  labor  of  preparing  the  nest,  and  the  subse- 
quent sex  activity.  They  pay  very  little  attention 
to  observers  standing  near  the  neat,  and  appar- 
ently have  very  feeble  aenaes  of  algbt  and  bearing. 

The  second  specimen  of  living  lungfiah  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States  was  sent  to  the 
American  Mnseiim  of  Natural  Hi^*tory  from 
Africa.  It  was  shipped  in  a  ball  of  dried  mud 
into  which  it  had  mirrowed. 

C.  Tate  Regan  published  in  1012  a  volnrae 
on  the  Fifsh  ]\'<tttr  Fishcn  of  ihc  British  Is- 
liiriils,  which  was  regarded  by  n'viewers  as  of 
very  great  value  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
British  ilabee.  For  flaberiea  in  'foreign  eoun- 
tries.  see  nrtieles  on  cnnntries. 

FISHERIES  AWABD.     See  Abditratto^, 

1?ITI,RNAT10N.\I,. 

nSK  UNIVSBSITT.  An  inatitution  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  eolored  race  at 

Nashville.  Tenn..  founded  in  1866.  The  total 
number  of  .stmleiits  enrolled  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1912  waa  3)2.  The  teacbera  numbered  32,  and 
the  woiicera  12.  Tlie  moat  notable  incident  in 
the  liirttorv  of  the  university  during  the  year 
was  the  resignation  of  President  George  A. 
Gates.  A  sneeeasor  bad  not  been  chosen  at  the 
end  of  tbe  vear.  The  sum  of  |2S,000  waa  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Pierp«mt  Morgan  toward  an  endow* 
nient  of  the  university.  Tbe  income  f^nm  all 
sources  is  $&0.0<K>  a  year.  The  library  con- 
taint  about  10«000  vohimaa. 


fXiAZ.  Tbe  world's  commercial  crop  of 
flaxseed  in  1912,  aa  in  prerioua  yeara,  was  pn^ 

ducfrl  hy  the  I'niteJ  States,  Arg'-nfir-L;  I'u?- 
sia,  lintish  India,  and  Canada,  in  luul  pro- 
duction the  United  States  ranked  tir^t.  with 
28,073,000  buabels,  while  Argentina,  iu  Ibe  btr- 
vest  oompleCed  early  in  the  year,  produeed  25,- 
116,700  1  n-licls,  and  Canada  21,143,400  bushel*. 
Tbe  annual  yield  of  Russia  for  recent  years 
has  ranged  from  20,000,000  to  23,000,000  bu«h- 
ela,  and  Britiab  India  baa  an  average  anaasl 
yield  of  about  15,000,000  buahcb^  Oie  raage 
from  year  to  year  being,  however,  quite  wide. 
The  jiroiluction  of  IK  12  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  eijualed  and  was  over  44  per 
cent,  above  tbe  flve-year  average  and  more  than 
double  the  abort  erop  of  1910.  The  farm  value 
on  l>trnmber  1,  1912,  w;ts  1  M.7  c  nts  per  bushel, 
Urt  cuui^areii  with  182.1  unU  cents  for  tliat 

date  in  1911  and  1910  respectively.  Oii  this 
basis  the  crop  is  valued  by  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  $324N)2,00O,  or  welt  above  the 
average  value  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The 
highest  yields  by  States  in  1012  were  aa  lol- 
lowa:  North  Dakota,  12,086,000  busiiel.s:  Mon- 
tana, 6,520,000  bushels;  South  Dakota,  5,323,000 
bushels,  and  Minnesota,  4,121,000  bushels.  In 
Montana  the  production  has  more  than  doiiblt  l 
since  1910,  while  in  many  of  the  older  tlaXM^  J 
producing  States  tbe  crop  no  more  than  huM- 
its  own.  The  flaxseed  crop  of  Canada  mure 
than  doubled  in  both  acreage  and  yield  from 
1911  to  1012.  The  average  annual  Canadian 
production  for  the  five  years  1005-1909  was 
only  1,445,000  bushels. 

Statistics  regarding  flax  culture  for  fibre 
are  rather  meager.  The  principal  flax  fibre 
region  is  a  belt  abot-t  r?5f»  miles  wide  ami  ev 
ti-nJing  from  the  .souilu  in  part  of  tiie  Baltic 
Sea  eastward  acros.H  Russia  to  the  Siberian 
border.  Whi le  seed  production  there  receives  only 
seeondary  consideration  the  r^on  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  principal  flax.«ced-prodncing  sections 
of  the  worhi.  In  Euro])e  the  ila.v  tibre  crop  of 
tll2  was  fairly  good,  but  wet  weather  intj'rfered 
to  »onie  extent  with  tlie  harvesting  and  retting. 

FLEET  BEOROAiriZATION.  See  NAVAL 
PBonnKSS.  England,  France,  Oeneral  Progret$. 

FLORIDA.  Population.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1912,  out  of 
a  total  population  of  752,010  in  1910,  the  for- 
eign-born whites  numbered  33^42,  compared 
with  10,257  in  1000.  TIte  largest  number,  10,- 
778,  came  from  Cuba  and  other  West  Indies; 
from  Italv,  4635;  from  Spain,  4157;  from  Kn;:- 
land,  2017;  from  Germany,  2441.  Other 
European  countries  were  represented  by  smaller 
numbers.  In  1010  the  negroes  numbered  308.669, 
and  the  mulattoes,  49.511.  In  1800  the  negroes 
numbered  166.180  and  the  niulattoe-;  10.757. 

MANtTACTUBES.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
eluded  atatistica  of  manufactures  in  the  State. 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909  and  were 
compiled  in  1!>12,  The  most  important  result* 
are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  industry  in 
which  the  value  of  the  product  was  greatest 
waa  tohaeeo  manuftuiures.  IS1J78.009  and  tn 
this  industry  there  were  employed  12.2f?0  men. 
Lumber  and  timber  products  were  valued  at 
$20,80.3.00n  and  gave  employment  to  the  larg- 
eat  number  of  men,  19.227.  In  the  turpentine 
and  resin  induit^  wwre  employed  18,143  penow 
and  tbe  value  of  the  product  was  $11.^38,000. 
These  are  tbe  only  industries  in  which  over 
lOfiOO  mm.  wm  employed  uid  in  wUch  tke 
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product  was  valued  at  mort^  than  $10,000,000. 
The  uumber  uf  wage  earners  ia  tbe  btate  ia 
1909  was  56.532,  of  whom  58,^0  Wtn  ttale  and 
»li  were  female.  Of  the  wage  eamen,  941 
vera  under  16  years  of  age,  and  of  tbeee  41 
were  females.  The  prevailing  hours  of  lalK)r 
showed  considerable  diversity.  Of  the  total 
Dumber  employed,  53.5  per  cent,  wen  in  eetab* 
liihmaite  vbere  the  prevailiog  hours  were  from 
54  to  40  hours  per  week,  and  30.6  per  cent,  in 
establishments  where  they  were  less  than  54  a 
veek,  while  15.0  per  cent,  were  in  establish- 
atents  wbere  they  were  man  than  GO  a  week, 
lie  largees  aumiier  o<  wage  earners,  8996,  were 
m  Tampa.  In  .  Key  West  were  employed  2431, 
ia  Jaekeonville  1988,  and  in  Pensacola  961.  The 
principal  results  of  the  census  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  with  corresponding  llgurea  for 
1904  and  the  per  eenU  ol  increase  between 
li04  and  1909: 


Number  or 

1909 

Number  of  eetabUah* 

ments    2,159 

Persons    enK:if;ed  In 

manufaciures  ...  64,810 
Proprietors  and 

firm  members....  2,712 
ftUarted  emikloyeea.  4,426 
Wage  eamere  Cav- 

eraf^O  nuOiber)...  57,47S 
Primary   horaepoerer .  89.816 

Capital   $65.2yi,000 


Amount 
1904 


P.  C. 
of  Inc. 

19U4-09 


>•.*••.*•. 


Expf-nses 

Services  .... 
Salaries  . . . 
Wages  .... 

Msterl&la  .... 

Miscellaneous 
Value  of  iwodocUi...  7t,n0i;O0O 
Vsloe  added  by  man* 

ufaetore   (value  of 

products    less  cost 

of  materiala)   46.742.000 


63.218.000 
27.937.000 
4,l't55,O00 
22,982,000 
26,128.000 
».  168.000 


1,413 

52.8 

46,985 

37.9 

1.769 

53.3 

3.125 

48.0 

42.091 

36.6 

43.413 

106  9 

$32,972,000 

98.0 

40,577,000 

65.8 

18.437.000 

61.5 

2.670,000 

85  6 

15,767,000 

45  8 

16.532,000 

58  0 

6,608.000 

63.2 

60,S»8»0e6 

44.9 

33.764.000 

88.6 

AcBici'LTuaz.  The  acreage,  value,  and  produc- 
tkn  of  the  principal  crops  in  191  and  1912 
an  shown  in  the  following  table: 


 1912 

1911 

Oats   1912 

1911 

Bles   1911 

1911 

Pbtatoea  ...1912 

1911 

H«r   1912 

1911 

Tobacco   1912 

1911 

Cotton   1913 

1911 


Acreafire 
655,000 
636.000 
43,000 
43,000 
400 
706 
11.000 
10.000 
43.000 
18,000 
3.100 


Prod  Bu. 
8,515,000 
9,286,000 
740,000 
680,000 
15,000 
18.000 
1,023,000 
900.000 
a  54,000 
a  23.000 
b  3.604.000 
b  3.444.000 
62.895 
0  73.000 


Value 
$6,71' 7,000 
7.423.000 
51.S.OO0 
435.000 
14,000 
14,000 

ilSot^ooS 

977.000 
426,000 
781.000 
664,136 


aTsaa.    b  Pounds.  cBalea. 

EoccATlow.  The  total  enrollmpnt  of  the 
•chools  of  the  State  in  1911  12  was  157,1(51.  Of 
tkcse,  99. .517  were  wliitf  and  57.B44  were  coi- 
ercd.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  llOr 
364.  Of  these.  69.2S2  were  white  and  41.112 
Wife  colored.  The  teachers  employpfi  numbered 
4284.  of  whom  3281  were  white  and  1003  were 
colored.  Of  tho  wliitf  trnchers,  734  were  males 
sad  2547  were  females.  Of  the  neitro  teachers, 
S3t  were  males  and  771  females.  The  average 
■safliljr  salary  pilid  to  teachers  wnn  $47.85. 
Tie  aTcrsse  inontlily  salary  of  white  nTale 
tnehers  wn-^  .*7'2.4n;  of  white  feninle  t<^nphers, 
14637;  male  neRro  teachers,  $39.95 ;  and  fe- 
9n.lC  The  total  ei^endi- 


tures  for  school  purposes  in  1911-12  amounted 
to  $2,327,394.  Ibe  total  value  of  the  public 
school  property  in  the  State  waa  93,1M,8M. 
Then  are  83  hiKh  schools  in  the  SUte. 

FiXANCE.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  State 
treasury  on  Jaiiudry  1,  TJll,  of  ,*;18(),I43.  The 
total  receipts  during  the  jear  were  ^ll, 188,162, 
and  the  total  diebttrsementa  were  $1,031,906, 
leaving  a  balance  on  December  31,  1911,  of 
$336,399.  The  chief  receipts  were  from  taxes, 
from  general  Iiecn.ne  tax,  from  corporation  ta.ves, 
and  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  stamps.  The 
chief  disbursements  were  for  the  d^Mrtmoita 
of  State,  adminiatration  of  State  government, 
education,  and  State  institutions.  The  public 
debt  of  the  State  curisisln  solely  in  ri'tunding 
bunds,  all  of  which  are  held  by  the  educational 
funds  of  the  State,  which  amotmts  to  #601,667. 

CHAHiTies  AMD  CoUHMXioHS.  The  institn* 
tions  anpported  by  the  State  inclnde  the  Deaf, 
Dumbk  and  Blind  Institute,  the  Confederate 
Soldiers'  Uome,  the  State  asylums  for  the  in* 
sane,  and  State  prieona. 

Potincs  Aim  GovmncxRT 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  State  legislature 
in  1912,  as  the  sessions  are  biennial  and  the 
last  waa  held  in  1911. 

GoNVBimDiis  aud  ELncmnra.  On  April  80 
the  Democratic  presidential  primary  was  car- 
ried for  Mr.  Underwood.  Only  tiie  Ueniocrata 
nominated  bv  primary  election,  the  Kepubli- 
cana,  Proj^ressivesy  Socialists,  and  Probibitiou* 
ists  nominating  their  tickets  in.  convention. 
There  was  a  Democratic  primary  election  for 
State  officers  and  reprtsentatives  to  Congress. 
The  Democrats  nominated  Park  M.  Trammell 
for  Kovemor.  The  Republicans  in  convention 
nominated  William  It  O'Neal.  The  vote  on  No* 
vemlMT  6,  for  Prrsident  was  .as  follnw^:  Wilson, 
36.416;  Taft.  4279;  Roosovflt.  4.">.}5;  nnd  Del)3, 
4806.  It  will  Im-  noted  that  tin-  Socialist  vote  \v:is 
greater  than  that  cast  for  either  President  Taft 
or  Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  governor  Mr.  Trsmmell 
received  38.977  votes  and  Mr.  O'Neal  2046.  The 
Progressive  canciiilalo  for  povernor,  llndges,  re- 
ceived t  \(itis,  Cox,  Socialist.  34(i7  VOteS, 
and  ISigham,  Prohibitionist,  1001  votes. 

Otheb  Events.  On  January  22,  the  city  of 
Key  West  celebrated  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Key  W'est  e.ttension  to  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway.  Representatives  were  present  from 
Italy,  Mexico.  Portugal,  Costa  Kica.  the  Domin- 
ican RepuUie,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
and  Uruituay.  The  United  Statca  armored 
cruisers  Washinirton  and  North  Carolins,  snd 
the  scout  cruisers.  Salem  and  nirrninpliiiin,  rep- 
resented the  United  States  navy.  A  I'ortu- 
guese  emiser  participated  in  the  celebration. 

As  a  result  of  certain  leporta  pobliahed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  investtfration 
was  authorized  bv  the  House  of  Ropresentat  i ves 
in  the  matter  of  the  draininir  of  the  Florida 
Everglades.  The  engineers  connected  with  this 
work  were  charged  with  having  misapplied 
funds,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  chief  engineer  of  the 
drainape  division  of  the  department,  was  dis- 
missed. Representative  Clark  of  Florida,  on 
whose  motion  the  investieotion  was  begun,  is- 
sued a  statement  in  whieh  he  charged  that  the 
officers  of  the  government  made  ft  possible  for 
loan  sharks  to  sell  lands  under  from  2  to  10 
feet  of  water,  thereby  bringing  discredit  upon 
the  federal  itovemnwnt  and  the  State,  while 
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eoriciiiiig  unacrupulouA  real  estate  boomen. 
Mr.  CImIc  dcelared  in  a  speech  in  the  bouae 
that  he  could  prove  "  that  tiie  Secretary  of  A.;- 
riculture  told  me  in  the  presence  of  leputiibie 
witnesses  that  he  supprossjed  a  circular  letter 
that  gave  tiie  facta,  at  the  iflstanoe  of  peraout 
engtged  in  aelUng  lands  in  the  cvergladea  of 
JFlorida."    See  Extixikatiox. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  Kvcr- 
glades  matter,  the  house  coiiuuittee  on  expendi-, 
tures  in  the  DeiMirtniexit  of  ^riculture  made  an 
investigation  of  tbe  work  of  tlie  department 
in  relation  to  the  drainage  of  the  Everglades. 
The  report  consisted  oi  two  party,  one  expicsb- 
ing  the  views  of  the  majority  and  the  other, 
those  of  tbe  minority.  In  general,  the  report 
of  the  majority  of  tbe  committee  wts  at  fol' 
lows:  The  wnstc  lands  of  the  United  States 
cciisist  ol  two  threat  classes.  (Jnc  of  thc«e  id 
lands  which  cannot  be  cultivated  for  lack  of 
water.  These  are  bcinx  reclaimed  by  a  process 
of  reelamatfon.  The  other  lands  are  tboae 
which  arc  cntireh,  or  htr^'fly  submerged  by 
water,  uiid  arc  therefore  u.-(.'li  .-.^  in  their  preaciiL 
condition.  Some  of  liioc  can  be  reclaimed  by 
drainaite.  Ibese  swamp  lunds  have  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  tbe  hands  of  the  federal 
government  into  those  of  the  several  States, 
which  are  less  able  to  deal  with  such  enormous 
undertakings  as  are  involved  in  tiie  drainage  of 
tbese  lands  than  the  government  would  be.  The 
States  are  also  less  competent  to  oope  with  the 
great  powers  of  special  private  interests,  which 
&CC  in  such  lands  opportunities^  for  speculative 
enterprise.  Companies  were  or;:antzed  for  tbe 
purpose  of  exploiting  the&e  lands.  These  com- 
panies seized  upon  certain  statements  issued  un- 
der the  approval  of  the  Drainajre  Divi.>;ion  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  circulated 
tliem  in  order  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  these 
iands  before  they  had  been  drained.  Tbese 
statements,  it  appeared,  had  oecn  made  by  the 
offiicial  in  charce  of  the  field  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  the  department,  but  had  not  been 
critically  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the 
department.  L'pon  learning  of  tbe  use  to  which 
these  statements  had  been  put»  the  Department 
of  AKricuilure  held  up  the  report  from  whicb 
they  had  been  taken.  As  a  consequence,  there 
was  an  immediate  protest  from  the  people  who 
were  interested  in  tbese  lands.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  committee  apparently  showed  that 
Mr.  Wright,  the  government  ollicial,  from  whom 
these  statements  had  oome,  was  financially  in- 
terested in  thene  lands  several  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wright  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  concernment  service.  In  rej^ard 
to  the  relation  which  Assistant  Secretary  Jiays 
held  to  tlie  affair,  the  committee  was  divided. 
The  majority  cited  facts  which  appeared  to  in- 
dicate that  Mr.  Jlavs  knew  about  the  transac- 
tions of  Mr.  Wri;;ht,  and  that  he  himsstf^ 
though  not  proiItin<;  tn  i:i  iaily  by  any  transac- 
tions in  the  lands,  took  ii.u  t  in  the  negotiations 
concerning  them.  The  minority  report,  on  tiie 
contrary,  defended  Mr.  Hays,  and  cited  lesti- 
mony  which  tended  to  show  that  he  did  not 
know  of  Mr.  Wright's  connection,  and  that  he 
was  in  no  wise  culpable. 

As  a  result  of  the  inquirv  made  into  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Florida  Evergiadea  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  C.  G.  Elliott,  former  chief 
of  the  drainage  investigation  in  the  department, 
Allison  D.  Morehouse,  assistant  chief,  Ray  P. 
Teele»  fcnnerly  assistant  diicf  of  irrigatimi  in* 


vestigatioi^  and  Frank  £.  Singleton,  an  aceoant* 
ant,  were  indleted.  Ihe  llrat  two  had  heen  dii- 
missed  by  ficeretaiy  Wilton,  and  tbe  third  had 

rebi^^ned. 

State  Govebnhent,  1912.  Governor,  P. 
XrammeUj  Seeretary  of  State,  H.  U.  Crawford; 
Treunrer,  J.  C.  Liming;  Comptroller,  W.  V. 

Knott;  Attorney-General,  Park  M.  Tranunell; 
Auditor.  Ernest  Amos;  Adjutant-Geuerai,  J.  C. 
R.  Foster;  Superintendent  of  Public  ln6tru^ 
tion,  W*  N.  Sheata;  Coauniasioner  of  Ag'wl* 
ture,  W.  A.  MeRea--all  Demoerats. 

JriiiciARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J. 
P..  W  intlield;  Justices  W.  A.  liucker,  li.  f.  Tay- 
lor. T.  .M.  8haclileford,  and  R.  S.  Cockreli;  Qok, 
AliltoQ  U.  Mabry — all  Democrats. 

State  LmiSLATone,  1913.  The  legidatnie 

is:  Senate,  Democrats,  32;  Hnnse,  Democrats.  "1. 

The  reprcseDtativtis  in  Coiigresa  will  be  fuuiu 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

7L0BIDA,  Ui«iVE»siTY  of.  A  SUte  inatittt' 
tion  of  higher  learning  at  Gainesville,  Fla, 
founded  in  1003.  The  registration  in  the  sev- 
eral deparLmeuls  of  the  university  in  1911-12 
was  302.  The  faculty  numberetl  about  60. 
Daring  the  year  a  gift  of  |loOO  was  received 
from  the  general  education  board  for  a  efaair 
of  eecnndary  educatinn,  and  ?'2750  was  given  by 
the  soutlieru  education  board  for  the  ciiair  of 
elementary  education.  The  Southern  Railway 
gave  a  scholarship  of  $200  to  the  college  of 
agriculture.  There  has  been  received  from  the 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  $40,000,  f  ir  a  building 
to  be  known  as  the  Georj-e  Peabody  Hall  for 
the  Department  of  Education.  This  building 
is  now  in  process  of  erection.  Tbe  State  l^iv 
lature  of  I9I2  appropriated  $105,000  for  pe^ 
n  rn  »  nt  improvement"?.  Out  of  this  funil  there 
iiave  been  constnuted  the  following'  buildinffs: 
college  of  agriculture,  lanjiuaj^e  .and  liist'"y 
building  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  the 
nniversity  commons.  The  sum  of  $6000  has  beea 
expended  on  the  vuiiver.sity  library,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  book.s  on  tile  up  to  about  30,000 
volumes.     President.  A.  A.  Murpliree.  Li..  D» 

FLOUR.    Se«*  Food  and  NtTRixioN. 

FLY.    See  Extomolocy. 

FLYINQ  PAY.  See  liATAL  FaoOBBBS» 
Aviation. 

FOOD  AND  NTTTRITION.  Food  iNSPtx;- 
TION.  A  total  of  1450  violations  of  tbe  United 
States  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  were 
ported  for  prosecution  in  1912,  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  Of  these 
991  were  criminal  cases.  The  first  jail  sen- 
tences for  violation  of  the  act  were  inflicted,  and 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to 
impose  larger  fines  for  first  offenses.  Decrees  of 
forfeiture  and  condcwination  were  entered  against 
294  shipments  of  adulterated  and  mi-brani!i'! 
foods  and  drujr?,  and  103  shipments  of  filthy 
or  decompo.sed  j)r()ducts  were  destroyed. 

The  Referee  Board  of  Constiltinfr  S^cientific 
Experts,  popularly  knowti  as  the  RemH»>n  board, 
submitted  their  concluMions  as  to  the  u-^e  of 
copper  salts  in  tbe  greening  of  vegetables,  find- 
ing that  the  eooanmption  m  even  email  quaeti* 
ties  of  copper  may  have  a  deleteriotis  action 
and  must  be  considered  injurious  to  health. 
The  use  of  copper  Bults  in  foods  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  act  was  thereupon  prohibited 
after  January  1,  1913.  Other  deeiaions  were 
also  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, authorizing  the  use  of  saccharin,  pre- 
viously prohihited  in  foode,  as  a  dmg  if  piiiih 
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«rlj  labeled,  nrobibitiiig  the  Bale  of  abtintbe, 
restricting  the  om  of  the  tonn*  awcet  oil, 

niara?chino  cherries,  and  candied  citro!!.  pre- 
scribing the  labeling  of  vioegard,  aud  liiuitiug 
the  aiuuunt  of  liquidH  aod  oUlcr  ttltmieOItt 
Qtaterial  in  canned  gooda. 

An  amendment  to  tlw  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
adofitec!  Aug^ust  23,  specifically  r\t  :ided  its 
scope  to  claims  as  to  the  curative  or  Ihorapeu- 
tic  eflect  of  drugs  and  niedicinea. 

The  resiguatiun  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  who  as 
chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agrieulture 
had  been  prominently  associated  witli  the  passage 
and  enforcement  of  pure-food  legislation,  oc- 
curred in  April,  and  was  followed  late  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  a 
aeieBtist  of  the  department,  m  his  Buooeaeor. 

A  pure- food  law  was  enacted  hy  the  new 
.^tJte  of  Arizona.  This  leaves  New  Mexico  as 
tLo  only  State  without  such  a  law,  although 
in  Arkan^ias,  Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  no 
special  appropriations  are  available.  Additional 
legislation  relative  to  the  labeling  of  goods  to 
show  the  net  weight  or  volume  was  adopted  in 
Xew  York,  and  also  a  law  requiring  an  annual 
bacteriological  inspection  of  all  shellfish 
gnrattda  as  to  their  aahitary  oondition. 

Tost  of  Food.  Although  tliere  were  eonsid- 
CfaLle  lluctuatiuim  iu  food  pricea  throughout 
the  year  the  ceneral  tendency  was  still  upward. 
BradMtrteft  for  December  showed  an  average 
iBcreaae  of  15  per  cent,  over  the  oorreapondinir 
period  in  !nn2.  and  6,2  per  cent,  over  that  on 
December  1,  lail.  BreadstulTa  were  appar- 
ently somewhat  cheaper,  but  livestock,  fruits, 
and  provisions  showed  considerable  increases. 
Comprebensfve  data  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  l.nbor  were  in  general  ac- 
cord with  these  tindings.  Round  steak  was 
found  to  have  risen  13.61  per  cent.,  lard 
11.3,  wheat  ilour  10.7,  egga  11.8,  butter  15.3, 
and  sugar  G  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
For  the  ten  years  the  increases  ranged  from 
8.5  per  cent,  on  sugar  to  26.1  per  cent,  on  esrgs, 
32.9  per  c»  nt.  on  milk,  3.1  3  per  cent,  on  butter, 
S9  oer  cent,  on  wheat  flour,  53.9  per  cent,  on 
hra,  84  per  eenl  on  round  ateak.  86  per  eent. 
on  pork  chop?,  and  111.9  per  cent,  on  potatoes. 

Tlie  hi;rh  pricea  and  their  cause.s  were  sub- 
jects of  much  sp<^-culation  and  inquiry,  and  led 
to  a  great  diversity  of  conclusions.  Data  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  consular  service 
and  others,  however,  indicated  that  the  prob- 
lem extended  in  varying  degree  to  every  eivil- 
i.'(-ij  country,  and  while  complex  in  many  of  its 
phases  was  the  result  in  part  at  least  of  prog- 
resa  toward  a  higher  plane  of  living.  Such 
remedies  as  were  attempted  in  this  country 
aimed  usually  either  to  increase  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  raw  materials  or  to 
tSect  economies  in  the  distribution  of  commod- 
ities. The  establishment  of  puhlie  market 
pUees  for  the  direct  sale  of  farm  products  met 
with  favor  in  many  localities,  and  there  was 
also  much  interest  in  the  formation  of  coSper- 
ative  associations  both  for  selling  and  purchas- 
wg  good*,  such  as  have  been  quite  aneeesful  fn 
Earopean  countries.  Late  in  Deceml>pr  women's 
chibs  and  similar  organizations  in  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  y.  u  York,  and  other  cities,  were  hoM- 
iag  special  sales  of  eggs  and  other  foodstuffs  in 
the  liope  of  effeetinfr  reductions  in  prices. 

Nmimowr  Stcbim.  Many  of  the  principal 
■todies  of  the  year  dealt  with  problems  con- 
Meted  with  the  more  effective  tttilliatioa  of 


food  products  and  the  preservation  of  quality 
in  perishable  goods.  For  instance,  corn  *neal  and 

Katir-corn  tnenl  were  tested  with  reffrirt-f  in  a 
wider  u.se  as  liurnan  food,  and  it  was  louiiU  that 
the  latter  could  readily  replace  half  the  wheat 
iiour  in  many  recipes.  Bacteriological  studies  of 
dried  and  froaen  eggs  showed  the  need  of  strict 
riiii:pli;!!irf'  with  Sanitary  methods  in  their  nian- 
uiavLu;i,  but  thul  when  pr(jperly  handled  these 
products  arc  both  wholesome  and  valuable. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  cold-storage  methods 
l>y  a  Massachusetts  State  commission  revealed 
many  benefits  from  the  practice,  in  spite  of 
the  slow  but  inevitable  deterioration  in  quality 
noteil.  'Jho  commission  reconunended  a  sys- 
tcmatio  inspection  of  warehouses,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  storage  for  more  than  one  year  or  the 
restorngc  of  goods,  and  the  labeling  of  all  stor- 
age products. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  foods.  Cinnamon  and  cloves 
were  found  to  have  considerable  preservative 
action,  wlierea.*  pepper  and  ginger  had  very 
little.  The  practice  of  partially  filling  cans 
with  food  and  then  addi;  l'  .  .  t  i  ^  a-,  -iiown 
to  be  needless,  and  it  was  demonstrated  ttiat 
with  most  food  products  substantial  uniformity 
in  the  weights  of  canned  and  package  goods 
were  readily  attainable.  The  action  of  canned 
goods  on  tin  containers  was  found  in  the  case 
of  shrimps,  asparagus,  spinach,  string  beans, 
and  pumpkins  to  bo  duo  to  the  pveeenee  of  vola* 
tile  alkalis  or  amino  acids. 

The  relation  of  foods  to  certain  diseases  was 
another  leading  subject  of  inquiry.  Nelson,  of 
the  New  Jersey  experiment  stations,  reported 
that  the  floating  or  "fattening"  of  oysters  in 
brackish  water  possessed  the  advantages  of  rid- 
ding the  oysters  of  much  of  the  mechanically 
entangled  slime  and  other  dirt  and  improved 
the  keeping  and  cooking  qualities,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  practice  is  not  injurious,  but 
even  desirable  if  tlie  water  in  which  the  oysters 
are  floated  is  pure.  On  the  other  hand.  Stiles, 
of  the  t"nited  .States  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture, found  that  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  due 
to  the  ingeetion  of  polluted  sea  food  were  in 
most  cases  traceable  to  floating  in  polluted 
waters,  and  many  oyster  eeetiona  showing  sew- 
age contamination  were  closed  hy  State  a\ithori- 
ties  during  the  year.  A  third  investigator  re- 
ported good  results  by  floating  oyst^  In  an 
artificial  sea  water. 

Studies  as  to  the  danger  of  transmitting  ty- 
phoid fever  by  green  vegetables  showed  that 
rainfall  alone  did  not  wholly  free  plants  from 
infected  n^aterial,  and  that  the  typhoid  bacillus 
could  survive  even  unfavoral)le  conditions  long 
enough  for  such  crops  as  lettuce  and  radish  to 
mature.  Legislatioji  was  rec"iri!tin)ili-l  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  these  products  from  farms  un- 
proviiled  with  proper  eanitary  facilities. 

Additional  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  the 
relationship  between  the  excessive  use  of  pol- 
ished ric©  and  such  diseases  as  berilnri  and 
polyneuritis.  A  substance  named  "  torulin," 
which  nccmed  to  prevent  polyneuritis,  was  iso- 
lated from  ft  number  of  foodstuffs,  and  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  sub.^titution  of  vegetables 
for  a  part  of  the  polished  rice  in  the  diet  re- 
duced the  attacks  of  beriberi  (q.  v.).  Such 
data  as  were  accumulated  during  the  year 
tended  to  cast  doubt  on  the  theory  as  to  the 
connection  of  pellagra  with  the  use  of  corn. 
Tlie  claim  that  breads,  espeeially  white  bread, 
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tend  to  cause  dental  cariea  was  found  to  be  true 
0BI7  «B  rqiardfl  farinaceous  foods  in  general. 

Numerous  studies  of  the  proteins  were  re- 
ported, particularly  as  to  their  utilization  by  the 
body.  The  proteiiv^  ft  in  legumes  and  cotton  seed 
were  found  to  be  much  lesa  completely  utilized 
than  those  of  eereals,  and  those  of  meat  powders 
Bligbtly  less  so  than  those  of  fresh  meat. 

'ibe  principal  scientific  gathering  of  the  year 
was  the  Fit  teen  th  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  held  at  Washington,  D,  C.>  Sep- 
tember  23-28,  with  President  Taft  a«  honorary 
president.  One  of  its  nine  sections  was  de- 
voted especially  to  tlie  hygiene  of  food  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption,  iuid  the 
extensive  exhibits  assembled  in  connection  with 
the  congress  included  ,a  large  amount  of  illus- 
trative material  along  these  lines.  The  Grad- 
uate School  of  Home  Economics  held  its  fourth 
session  July  1  .^r,,  at  the  Miehipan  Agricultural 
Collie,  in  clui^e  alliliation  with  the  Graduate 
Sebool  of  Agrieulturcu 

Bdokb  or  THE  Yeab.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant books  to  appear  in  1912  were  the  fol- 
lowing: \V.  H.  Jordan,  Principles  of  Uuman 
yutrition — A  Study  in  Practtcal  Dietetics 
(New  York)  ;  E.  A.  Jvocke,  Food  Valueit-  Prac 
Heal  Tablea  for  Use  in  Private  Practice  and 
Public  Inttitutiona  (New  York  and  London); 
E.  Rraun,  Economy  and  System  in  the  Bnkery 
(Cincinnati);  J.  A.  Murray,  The  Economy  of 
Fooil  (London) ;  G.  Keymann,  Diateiiaehe  Kost 
Kor«ohrt/ten,  gum  Qebrauch  in  geatinden  und 
krmtkeH  Tagen  (Lauterecken) ;  W.  Tibbies, 
Fuoils—  Their  Oriyin,  Composition  and  Manu- 
facture (Loudon);  JE.  P.  Cathcart,  The  Phyti- 
frfopy  of  Protein  Metabolism  (New  York,  Bom- 
bay,  and  Calcutta) ;  and  P.  G.  Stiles,  Nutri' 
tional  Physiology.    See  Cabneoie  lirniTimoir. 

FOOD  SIOTS.    Sep  Prices. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE.  JSee 
Vetkrinary  Science. 

FOOTBAUfc  A  number  of  radical  ebanges 
in  the  rules,  wbtoh  seem,  in  the  main,  to  have 
had  tlie  effeet  of  improving  materially  (he 
game,  made  the  football  season  of  1012  a  con- 
spiOttoUS  one.  The  most  important  of  these 
changes  wer«:  (1)  The  shortening  of  the  actual 
playing  field  from  110  yards  to  100  yards,  and 
the  addition  of  two  end  zones  behind  the  goal 
posts,  each  zone  10  yards  in  length  and  the 
width  of  the  playing  field,  in  which  zones  the 
forward  pass  could  be  executed  legitimately; 
(2>  the  sbolltfon  of  the  onside  kick;  (3)  the 
filiortenin^'  of  the  intorrnitHion  between  the  first 
and  second  and  the  third  and  fourth  periods; 
(4)  the  changing  ot  the  value  of  a  toiiehdown 
from  5  points  to  6  points,  tfaus  making  a  touob- 
down  eonvertcd  into  a  ptal  count  7  points  {n> 
t*t<'a(I  of  6  as  formerly;  and  f5)  giving  the  at- 
tacking team  four  downs  instead  of  three  to 
gain  thf  ten  yards  required  to  retain  possession 
of  the  ball.  Another  and  even  more  radical 
ehanjre— that  of  widenini;  the  playing  field  from 
it«i  pre';en(  160  feet  to  210  feet — was  considered 
by  the  rules  committee,  but  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  there  would  not  be  space  for  a  field 
of  such  width  within  tlie  stadiums  already  oon- 
strueted. 

Not  only  were  (here  fewer  casualties  in  the 
football  season  of  1912  than  in  any  season  since 
1001.  but  such  casualties  as  there  were  were 
oonflned  almost  entirely  to  games  in  which  the 
contesting  teams  were  of  inferior  rank  and  in> 
adequate  eondition.  No  serious  aeoldenf  marred 
tlie  meetings  of  the  higher  class  elevens — a 


happv  condition  which  must  be  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  changes  in  the  rules. 

The  Harvard  University  eleven,  containiDg 
fine  material,  and  splendidly  eoaehed  in  the  nev 
game,  was  the  undi^^puled  leader  of  the  aea6oo, 
To  Princeton,  the  champion  of  the  previoat 
year,  second  place  was  ascribed,  and  Yale  wis 
placed  third.  There  was  veiy  little  qucstiaii  sf 
the  pregminenoe  of  these  ^ree  teams,  but  s 
number  of  surprises  made  tlie  ranking  of  the 
other  elevens  more  dillicult.  Dartmouth  bad  an 
exoeliCBt  eleven,  holding  Harvard  to  a  0—3 
Bcon,  and  sustaining  its  only  bad  defeat  at  tiM 
hands  of  Princeton.  The  unexpected  reverie 
that  Carlisle  met  at  the  hands  of  Pennsylvania 
stamps  the  Indian  team  as  having  been  below 
the  class  of  the  leaders.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  had  one  of  those  in-and-oct 
elevens  which  seem  to  be  becoming  a  habit  at 
that  institution,  losing;  by  small  scores  to 
8warthmore  and  Lafayette,  and  bein^  Imily 
beaten  by  Brown  and  Penn  State.  Of  all  the 
elevens^in  the  £aat»  Penn  Stats  is  the  hardest 
to  rank*  The  team  went  through  tlie  seaioo  of 
1912  wittont  bsillg  defeated  or  tied,  and  was 
scored  on  only  once.  But  it  met  no  opponent 
of  the  ealiber  of  Harvard  Princeton,  or  Vale. 
Cornell's  season  was  dvsii  moM  disastrous  tbia 
Pennsylvania's,  the  Ithaca  eleven  losing  seven 
pames  and  winninj,'  but  three.  A  southern  con- 
testant of  promise  and  achieveaient  was  Van- 
derbilty  which  rolled  up  an  impressive  point 
total,  and  coming  north  to  ph^  Harvard,  net 
honorable  defeat,  hoMing  the  1912  leadov  to  a 
small  score. 

iSoiie  of  the  Middle  Western  elevens  showed 
anything  like  impressive  strength.  Micbigatt 

i>layed  three  gamea  against  eastern  opponents, 
osing  to  the  weak  Syracuse  and  Pennsylvsnis 
elevens  by  close  scores,  and  winning  from  the 
still  weaker  Cornell  eleven.  As  an  indicauon 
of  comparative  sectional  strength,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Syracuse,  victor  over  Michigan  by  a 
score  of  18 — 7,  was  beaten  by  Princeton 
In  the  Middle  Western  Conference  League  Wis- 
consin was  first  with  five  victories  and  do  de- 
feats, and  Chicago  Moond  with  six  Tietorica  awt 
one  defeat. 

The  results  from  toe  principal  games  played 
in  the  East  follow:  Harvard  defeated  Prince- 
ton l(i — U,  ^  ate  20 — (J.  Brown  30 — 10.  and 
Dartmouth  .3—0.  Princeton,  losing  to  Harvard, 
tied  Yale  6—6,  and  defeated  Dartmouth  22—7. 
Yale,  beaten  by  Harvard,  and  emphatically  out* 
played  by  Princeton,  despite  the  tie  score,  won 
from  Brown  10 — 0.  Pennsylvania,  ns  ui5u.i!. 
won  her  Thanksgiving  Day  game  with  Cornell 
7—^  and  in  the  annual  contest  between  the 
BPrviees,  Annapolis  won  from  West  Point  for 
thf>  third  consecutive  v.-ar. 

While  the  much-discussed  "All  American* 
eleven  is  to  a  laiKS  extent  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  a  consensus  of  the  selections  of  some 
thirty  critics  of  the  game  picks  out  the  follow* 
ing  men  as  the  best  in  tlieir  positions  in  the 
East  for  the  season  of  1012:  Ends,  Bomeisler 
(Yale)  and  Felton  f Harvard);  tackles,  Storef 
(Harvard)  and  Englehorn  (Dartmouth); 
guards.  Shenk  (Princton)  and  Brown  (Navy): 
eeiitT-  T\(t.'ham  (Yale);  qtiarter-hack.  Pn7je(ti 
(Lehigh);  half-bsoks.  Bricklcy  (Harvard)  snd 
Baker  (Frloeslonh  fttll-hacir,  Thorpe  (Ou^ 
lisle). 

The  championship  of  the  Tntercolleirfste  Soc- 
cer league  waa  won  by  Yale,  which  went  throush 
its  season  with  five  victories  and  no  defeats. 
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Pennsylvania,  Harvard  and  Havcrford  were  tied  than  3,000,000,000  feet  from  the  production  ot 

for  second  place,  and  Columbia  and  Cornell  were  1910.    Of  the  1911  production,  78.1  per  cenl. 

respectivtly  litth  and  bixih.    The  winners  in  was  of  soft  woods  and  21.9  per  cent,  bard  woods. 

otJier  American  iSoccer  leagues  were:  Hew  York  Waahington  led  io  ita  timber  eut,  with  4,Oti4,- 

IKstrict  l^tigae,  Newark;  Hew  Jeraey  League,  754,000  feet,  followed  by  Louisiana,  with  3,55U,- 

Wtst  Hudson;   Metropolitan   District   As-ocui-  45H,000  feet,  and  Mississip[)i,  with  2,041,615,000 

tion.   St.    George;    Connecticut   League,    I'urk  feet.    The  loUowinK  additional  States  each  cou- 

tity;   Southern   California   l^cague,    Kangcrs;  tributed  more  than  a  billion  feet  to  the  total 

Northwestern  League,  Black  Diamooda.    The  outputi  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  Arkanias,  Wia> 

aaonal  match  between  Leland  Stanford  Univer-  eonsin,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  West  Vir- 

sity  and  the  University  of  California  was  won  ginia,  Virginia,  Alabama,  California,  and  Penn- 

by  the  former  by  a  score  of  4 — 2;  and  in  Eng-  sylvania.    The  combined  output  of   lumber  of 

land  Cambridge  defeated  Oxford  by  3  goals  to  1.  the  southern  States  in  1911  amouted  to  ti8  per 

yOJBAQE  BAY.  See  the  article  ou  Aqjucul-  cent,  of  the  total.  North  Dakota  is  Uie  only 

Tm.  State  not  reportlnpf  any  turner  production. 

FOED,  Isaac  Nelson.    An  American  news-  The  output  of  Inth  and  sli ingles  for  the  same 

paper  correspondent,  died  August  9,  1912.    He  period  was:   lath,  2,971,110,000;   shingles,  12,- 

was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  grad-  113,8ti7,000. 

oated  from  Brown  University  in  1870.    Ue  NiiioKAX.    FoBiST    Skbvicb.  The  exterior 

entered  journaliim  by  joining  the  staff  of  the  bonndaries  of  the  National  Forests  have  assumed 

New  York  Tribune  m   1870,  and  remained  in  a  fairly  stable  condition.    There  were,  on  .Tune 

the  service  of  that  journal  aa  otlice  editor,  edi-  30,  1912,  lti3  National  Forests,  whose  gross  area 

torial  writer,  book  reviewer,  and  correspond-  embraced  187.400,376  acres,  the  additions  dur- 

eot  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  made  many  ing  the  year  being  238,384  acres,  and  the  elimi* 

journeys  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  ttie  West  nations  3,440,261  acres,  a  net  reduction  of  S,- 

Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America.  201.867  acres.     Within  tbene  forest  areas  are 

In  1895   he  l>ecanje  Londun   correspondent  of  22,379,213  acres  of  alienated  land,  leaving  as  the 

tlje  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  this  capacity  net  area  of  all  National  Forests,  on  June  30, 

traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe.    Ue  1012,  165,027,163  acres.   The  distribution  of 

was  the  author  of  Tropieat  America  (1893),  tbs  net  nrs*  by  States  wm  m  iolkmst 

md  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  periodicals.   

FOSEST  FIBES.   See  Fobestbt,-  Fibe  Pbo-  — ^— — — — ^— 

TEcnoN.  -                 Net  area  Net 


vA-DoanrBv     m.       u                i         ^     j  State,  otc.      Acres        State,   etc.  Acres 

F0SE8TBY.    The  COiiperatlve  plan  entered   Arizona   12,462.257  New  Mexico..  8.819.408 

into  by  tlie  United  States  Forest  Service  and  Arkansas   i. 208.782  North  Dakota  6.414 

various   State  authorities  for   the  control  of  ^^jj/"''?'*  ••••f2'2??'?1!  ol^'^»n""'  i« 

,  .1  1     ,        .  ,1       COioraaO    •.••.13,277,374    OreRon    13,658.679 

loresl  Lres  has  worked  out  very  suLcesalully,   Florida    3^8.410  South   Dakota  1,156,884 

and  the  country  has  been  spared  the  heavy  loss   Idaho   17,977,454    i:tuh    7,287,716 

of  afe  and  property  that  characterized '  1910.  SfcwSSm" ^Ulll  WwSlmt*"'"*  tiMlotS 

The  lumber  manufacturers  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Minnesota  *  I.' I!    i*9*Wt  Alaska  ...*.*.!!  tM^ilS 

Oregon.   Washington,   and  California   are   also  Montana   16,127.358  Porto  Blco....  32.97B 

co.:)p<ratmg  in  preserving  tEe  forests  from  tire.  NeS2to^..V.":  5.294:619      Total   16M27.1W 

t'nly  about  76,000,000  feel  of  standing  timber     '  p.»m.oi»      aoim   in,viuiW9 

is  reported  as  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  northwest 

during  1912.    Extensive  forest  fires  swept  parts  A  plan  for  the  exchange  of  school  lands  iy^ 

of  the  Yukon  Vallev,  Alaska,  early  in  the  sum-  ing  within  the  National  Forests  for  lands  of 

nier,  destroying  much  timber.    On  the  Colorado  equal  area  or  value  elsewhere  has  been  per- 

plateau  considerable  lo8»  is  reported.    Invest!-  fectcd,  and  applications  are  pending  for  the  cx- 

^tions  by  the  forest  service  seem  to  indicate  change  of  land  held  by  individuals  and  com- 

that  lishtning  plays  a  much  greater  part  in  panics  on  a  basis  of  equal  value.    The  system- 

csnsing  forest  fires  than  had  hitherto  been  be-  atic  classification  of  asricultural  lands  within 

lieved.    By  recent  legislation,  the  railroads  in  the    National    Forests    begun    in    1909,  was 

»•    ern  Canada  arc  hold  responf ible  for  fires  greatly  extended  in  1012.  work  bein^'  in  prorr- 

ttarting  within  300  yards  of  their  right  of  way,  ress  in  four  of  the  six  forest  districts,  the 

and  must  assume  eosts  and  damages  for  losses  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  cooperating, 

to  a  distance  of  10  miles,  when  fires  spread  The  cost  of  adminiatration,  protection,  and  p»> 

from  their  lands.    In  British  Columbia,  every  manent  improvements  in  the  National  Forests 

owner  of  forest  land  is  obliged  tr.  pay  1 1    cents  for  1912  was  $5,217,827.51.  or  a  trifle  over  2% 

per  acre  and  2^  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  cents  per  acre.    The  receipts  were:  timber  sold, 

tiflibcr.  and  the  crown  lands  contribute  2  esnta  $1,089,702.04;  grazing,  $968,842.26;  and  special 

per  acre,  to  a  fund  which  the  government  Mip-  uses,  $88,812.27;  with  a  total  of  all  receipta 

plementa  by  like  amounts  to  be  used  for  fire  of  $2,109,256.91,  an  increase  of  $140,263.49  over 

pr'itertion.  "  those  of  1911.    Tlie  free  use  of  timber  on  Na- 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  ex-  tional  Forests  to  the  value  of  $196,335.41  was 

porta   of  forest  prodvets  of  all   kinds   from  permitted. 

the  United  States  were  valued  at  $108,083,382,  The  Weeks  law.  by  which  forest  areas  are  to 
while  the  imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  be  secured  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  moun- 
to  $172.61  1  ")^'^  a  ^'.lin  of  §.5,000.000  in  exports  tains,  has  been  in  force  for  a  year,  and  by  pur- 
sad  $10,000,000  in  imports.  Of  the  imports,  chase  or  condemnation,  257,228  acres  were  in 
nAber  was  the  vrineipal  Item,  TaTued  at  $102,*  process  ot  aequisition.  at  an  average  price  of 
541,901.  followed  by  lumber  and  other  forms  of  $5.95  per  acre.  The  first  purchase  In  the  White 
*cod.  includrng  pulp  wood.  $34,064,114.  and  Mountains  under  this  law  was  authorifed  -June 
wood  palp,  $14,218,022.  The  lumber  produc-  19.  1012,  wlu  n  .30..'?(1.')  acres  were  accepted,  the 
tin  for  the  United  States  for  1911.  according  Geological  Survey  having  favorably  reported 
Is  the  United  Statet  Census,  was  37if0O3.2O7,OOO  upon  their  desirability  for  protection  of  the 
fast  board  nsMnra,  •  rcduetion  of  little  more  streams  in  that  regioii. 

uiyiii^ed  by  Google 
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The  nfoKttaUon  work  of  the  Fontt  Serrioe 
has  be«o  eontinued,  ftiid  tenUtive  plan*  have 

been  adopted  for  the  direct  seeding  or  planting 
of  SO.OOU  acres  in  the  different  >iationai  i'or- 
asts  each  year.  Extensive  operations  in  so«d 
ooUection  and  nunery  work  ha.ve  baan  carried 
on  to  aupply  tba  neeeaaary  materiala.  Ad  ia< 
vestigation  of  the  ftrckillinl  timbtT  in  Idaho 
and  Slontaua  showed  ihdl  liie-kiilcd  JDuuglas  lir 
timber  was  almost' if  not  quite  as  strong  as  that 
of  tha  aame  grade  out  from  the  live  tree.  Au  ez.> 
periment  station  haa  been  catidtliahed  in  the 
Mniiti  forest.  Utah,  for  the  atudy  of  problems 
01  grazing  and  wuter  run-off,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  heavT  storms.  The  investigations  of 
foreat  producta  and  wood  utilization  have  been 
eooeiderably  extended  at  laboratoriea  at 
MadiBoii,  Wis.,  an  !  <'';ir:igu,  III.  Track  testa 
in  progress  since  i'JU^  have  &howu  that,  almost 
without  exception,  treating  ties  iucifaAfs  tlieir 
durability  2  or  3  timee.  Wood  diatillation  and 
tapping  experimenta  with  weatem  pines  have 
been  exteusivelv  carried  on,  and  it  has  !  ■  i  n 
found  that  the  yelluw  piu$  of  Arl^ouA  aud  Lali- 
foniia  yields  a  product  that  readily  serves  the 
purposes  for  which  ordinary  turpentine  ia  used. 

UQUtAnoN.  no.  A  reeent  compilation  haa 
abown  that  14  States  have  eii  i  ti  1  speeial  legis- 
lation regardiuK  taxation,  forest  tuttuageuieut, 
etCit  while  in  34  States  such  lands  are  taxed 
the  same  aa  other  property.  By  a  recent  law. 
New  Yorlc  exempt*  from  taxation  for  35  yeara, 
all  tracts  of  1  to  100  acres  planted  to  forest 
trees  at  the  rate  of  8iK>  per  acre.  In  Minnesota 
.'iti.OOO  acres  of  prairie  land  have  been  planted 
to  forest  trees  under  the  law  ffrauting  a  bounty 
for  Buob  plantings.  The  Pennaylvania  Forestry 
Commission  set  out  more  than  2,000,000  seed- 
lings during  1912.  The  State  forest  reserves 
of  Pennsylvania  now  include  over  985,000  acres. 
Maaaacbuaetts  has  beffun  the  reforeetation  of 
the  Little  River  and  Ludlow  wateraheda.  Wla* 
coiis^in  added  about  30.000  acres  to  its  State 
forests,  the  total  area  of  which,  in  1912,  was 
about  400,000  acres.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  said  to 
own  7000  aerea  ot  land  which  ia  being  planted 
aceording  to  a  definite  foreet  plan.  Twelve 
counties  in  Indiana  have  otfranized  for  the  care 
and  planting  of  forest  trees.  Tlie  chestnut  hark 
blight  disease  continues  to  spread  and  is  now 
Icnown  to  occur  in  10  States,  from  Massachu- 
aetta  to  Vlroinia.  The  International  Paper 
Company,  which  is  said  tr^  "ontrol  147,000  acre? 
in  Xew  ilumpshire  and  V  ermont,  has  adopted 
a  cutting  plan  of  0.2  cord  per  acre,  wliicli  is 
about  the  amount  of  the  natural  regeneration. 
In  Hawaii  a  rubber  phintation  expected  to  tap 
40,000  planted  tre<'»  in  1912,  and  a  vield  of 
0000  pounds  of  rubber  id  estimated,  fhc  eov- 
ernor  of  Hawaii,  by  proclamation,  has  added 
to  a  number  of  the  foreat  reserves  in  those  is* 
landa,  and  the  Moldkal  Reaerve  of  44,674  aerea 
was  created. 

Foreign  Coin<rnuE8.  An  English  association 
for  the  eneouraffement  of  forestry  waa  formed 
within  the  year,  and  an  advisory  committee  on 
forestry  fn  Scotland  has  been  appointed.  Re- 
oont  reports  show  (hat  about  IH  j>er  cent.  r»f 
the  area  of  Belgium  is  in  forest  as  follows: 
atate  76.000  acres,  municipalities.  411,000 
acres;  other  public  institutions,  618,800  acres, 
and  private  holdinf;,s,  818.550  acres.  About  8 
per  cent,  nf  the  area  of  Holland  is  in  forests, 
an  increase  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  past 
years.  The  state  foresta  comprise  about 
200,000  aerea,  'xha  tofcat  area  of  Germany  ia 


aaid  to  ha  84,500,000  aeraa,  or  about  27  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  tlie  country.   From  the 

Prussian  forest  aomain  a  net  revenue  of  $o  p«r 
acru  m  estimated,  in  iiadeu  tlie  net  rt^v^ue 
for  wood  alone  is  said  to  have  been  $7.40  per 
acre  in  1909.  The  state  f areata  of  Bavaria, 
which  comprise  2,150,000  aerea,  are  vahied  at 
$5U  per  acre,  and  the  net  revenue  for  1911  wm 
13^22,145.  Sweden  is  said  to  have  72,800,000 
acrcNi  in  forest.  78.2  per  oentt  of  which  i«  pri- 
vately owned  and  21^  per  cent,  state  fore«L 
The  maximum  prodtictlon  of  forest  products  of 
Sweden  was  reached  in  1900,  since  which  tini' 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline.  Experimenta 
in  Sweden  have  shown  that  burning  over  heath 
landa  had  a  favorable  effeet  in  reforestatioo,  as 
teaa  aeed  waa  reonired  to  get  a  good  stand.  Re- 
cent reports  state  that  there  are  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, 1,303,240  square  miles  in  forest,  and  in 
European  Russia,  461,375  square  miles,  or  a 
total  of  3d  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  empire.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  de> 
'■elop  the  forest  resources  in  the  L'ral  Mima- 
taai5,  by  the  construction  of  railroads  and  in- 
troduction of  modern  methoda  of  fonaty.  In 
Italy  legialation  haa  been  iteeBtto  enacted 
ereatinft  an  independent  admtniatmfion  of  the 
state  foresfs,  providing  for  reibreatation  and 
proper  forest  management.  Newly  planted  areas 
are  exempt  from  taxation  for  15  years  if  in 
coppice  and  40  yeara  if  high  forest.'  The  teak 
forrata  of  Siam  produced  for  export  in  1911  tim- 
her  valued  at  $2,820,914.  The  mini.*ter  of 
tiiiance  of  Japan  reports  for  1911  a  total  area  in 
forests  of  51,900,000  acres,  about  half  of  which 
are  atate  foreata.  The  timbered  area  of  Sakha* 
lin  ia  eatimated  at  8^00,000  acres,  and  that  ot 
Formosa  at  12.000.000  acres.  An  extensive  ex- 
periment in  reforesting  the  bare  bills  near  Port 
Arthur  in  Manchuria  has  been  begun,  in  1910 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  develop  forest  man- 
agement in  Siberia,  and  21  diatricta  with  57 
oflicials  were  created  to  look  after  a  forest  area 
estimated  at  300.000,000  acres.  QueenaUnd, 
Australia,  has  about  4,000,000  acres  in  forest 
reservea  and  about  40,000,000  aerea  that  have 
not  been  fully  examined.  An  immediate  rcvia> 
ion  of  the  forestrv  laws  of  Chile  is  contemplated. 

FoRESBTY  Schools.  Peb.sonnel,  etc.  The 
committ**  appointed  in  1011  by  the  conference 
of  forest  achoola  haa  reported  upon  the  stand* 
ardiiatioa  of  inatruetlon  in  forestry  in  tha 
I'nifed  States,  and  outlined  a  course  of  higher 
^Mude  instniction,  requirements  for  admission, 
etc.  Tlieir  report  says  that  there  are  24  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  that  give  courses  lead* 
Ing  to  a  degree  in  foreatry,  and  about  40  othert 
which  include  forestry  in  their  courses  of  in- 
struction. A  State  college  of  forestry  has 
been  established  in  connection  with  Syracuse 
University,  New  York,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Baker  ap- 
pointed dean.  The  department  of  forestry  at 
rnrnell  has  been  considerably  extended  and 
couri^es  are  now  offered  leading  to  degrees. 
Walter  Mulford  and  S.  >i.  Spring  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty,  and  approprlation«i  were 
made  of  •100,000  for  a  fin«stry  bnildin)?.  A 
forestry  department  has  bri n  j  s  ivided  for  in 
the  I'niversity  of  Idaho  throucrii  the  coiiperation 
of  the  lumber  and  timber  interests  in  the  State. 
The  Washington  School  of  Forestry  has  added 
a  course  in  logging  engineering.  The  Tale 
School  of  Forestrv  has  secur.  i  i  tract  of  pine 
forest  in  New  Hampshire  to  be  used  for  teach- 
ing silviculture  and  foreat  operatloua  The 
Harvard  Foreat  School  poteases  over  SOOO  acne 
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4i  iimbcTMl  land  that  it  proposes  using  as  a 
tntkio);  laboratory.  £.  A.  SterliDg,  tut  sev- 
Cial  years  forester  of  the  PenDsylvania  Kail' 
road,  and  F.  0.  MUkr,  dean  of  the  College  of 
fbreetry  of  the  University  of  Washington,  have 
resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work.  Dr.  £L 
Stoetser,  director  of  the  Forest  Academy  at 
StMaeh,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  von  Liburnau,  through 
whose  efforts  the  Austrian  Bqieriment  Btntion 
ins  founded,  have  died. 

Among  the  recent  books  treating  of  some 
pbatf«»  of  forestry  may  mentioned:  B. 
£Uiott>  Important  Timber  9VMt  of  the  United 
Slates;  C.  O.  Hanson,  Foraty  for  Woodmen; 
tL  C  Hawley  and  A.  F.  Uawes,  Forestry  in 
Hew  England;  J.  Nisbet,  T/.c  EU  tiutits  of  Brit" 
iah  Forestry;  W.  Noyes,  Wood  and  twtist;  S.  J, 
Becord,  Economn:  \\  uods  of  ttie  United  States; 
a  Ml,  Scbneidei,  lUttttriertu  Ma$idbuch  der 
Inhhoitkunde. 

FORMOSA,  or  Taiv  an.  An  island  ofT  the 
Ciiiiif-e  coast,  a  dependency  of  Japan.  Capital, 
Dai  Hukii  {or  iai-pei).  Area,  2324  square  ri 
(13,841  square  miles.)  Legal  population  De- 
eenber  31,  1908.  2,984,500;  toUl  estimated 
population  in  1912,  3,443.679  (1,806,048  mule, 
1,637,631  female).  Estimated  rettideut  pupula- 
tion  of  the  lareer  towns  December  31,  lOlO: 
D«i-Hoku,  01,300;  Dainan  (Tainan),  67,622; 
Kagi  (Chia-i),  22,218;  Rokko  (Lu>Kong),  19,> 
036;  Kiilung  (Keelung),  17,110;  Shinchiku 
(Hsin-Chu),  16,064;  Gilan  (Ilan),  15,803; 
Shokwa  (Chang-Hua),  15,506;  Taku  (Takow), 
12.161;  Daichio  (Taichu),  11,296;  Toko  (Ton- 
kang),  10,178.  The  census  of  1005  showed  that 
97.62  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ad- 
ministrative area  were  illiterate,  but  the  Jap- 
anese are  developioff  an  educational  system. 

The  agricultural  products  include  rice,  tea, 
sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  ramie,  and  jute.  Cam* 
phor  is  worked  in  the  f  iri  sts  as  a  government 
monopoly.  The  mineral  products  include  gold, 
coal,  silver,  copper,  Bulphur,  and  petroleum. 
Gold  production  in  I9u8  and  1900,  51,778  and 
50,811  onncea;  silver,  32,791  and  49,813  ounces; 
copper,  86,347  and  lllHTl  kwan;  sulphur, 
8S9,017  and  576,(>32  kwan;  coal,  151,887  and 
180|616  tons.  Exclusive  of  the  large  trade  with 
Aipiia,  imports  and  exports  of  mercbaodiae 
were  valued  tn  1910  at  19^53,000  and  12,080 
yen  respectively;  in  1911,  19,556,000  and  13,- 
l«ti,i>00.  Railways,  467  kilometers  (200  miles) ; 
telegraphs,  2283  kms.  of  line  and  5591  kms.  of 
win;  telephones,  1107  kms.  of  line  and  12,210 
km.  of  wire:  post  ofBoee,  185.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  (provisional  accounts)  amounted 
to  55..'{.'?S..3.">0  and  41.201.533  yen  respectively  in 
the  fiscal  vear  1911.  The  budget  for  the  liscal 
year  1912  balaneed  at  Aiji&lfi6l  ven;  for  1013, 
45,325,508  yen.  lomoan  is  ndBinlstered  by  a 
goTernor-genera!  (In  1912;  Liettt.-Qen.  Ooimt 
Sakuma  Samatn). 
FOBTIFIEB  WINKH.  See  LlQimiS. 
FOSTEB,  David  Jon^so:^.  Former  congress- 
man from  Vermont,  died  March  21,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Barnet.  Vt.,  in  1807,  and  grad- 
oated  from  Dartmouth  Collie  in  1880.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admittM  to  the  bar  tn 
1883.  Beginning  practice  in  Burlington,  he  was 
elected  State's  attorney  in  1886.  MTving  until 
1^00  From  1802  to  "1894  he  waf?  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  and  from  1804  to  1898 
was  commlseioner  of  State  taxes.  Ve  was 
electe<I  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  in  IfOl 
and  was  reflected  to  the  succeeding  congresses, 
indaiiag  the  SMj^flrst. 


FOTJNDATIONS.  The  use  of  the  freezing 
procesa  which  has  been  applied  in  various  kinds 
oi  sxeavation  where  a  damp  and  loose  subsoil 
was  encountered  was  described  during  the  year, 
in  its  application  to  a  building  foundation,  the 
nietliod  consistin*;  of  excavating  within  a  aheet- 
pile  enclosure  by  sinking  freezing  pipes  five 
inches  in  ciametM*  Tertieally  around  tne  site  of 
the  excavation.  These  pipes  were  sunk  to  a 
distance  of  23  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
posed excavation,  and  were  connected  with  hrine 
pipes  and  a  refrigerating  plant,  fiy  freezing  , 
the  material  excavation  was  possible  lo  that 
the  materiftl  and  moisture  and  water  in  the 
centre  could  be  removed  and  the  floor  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  concrete  placed  under  wa- 
ter. The  frozen  material  prevented  the  water 
entering  the  excavation,  and  the  >ite  was 
pumped  out  and  the  side  walls  were  completed. 

One  of  the  most  important  foundations  of  the 
year  was  that  of  the  new  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany building  in  New  York,  in  which  pneu- 
matic caissons  were  used,  set,  sunk,  and  con- 
creted by  the  aid  of  locomotive  cranes.  This 
building,  32  stories  in  height  and  of  202  x  107 
feet  nreu,  ia  supported  on  24  piers  sunk  through 
quicksand,  sravel,  and  nard  pan  to  rock  at  a 
maximum  aepth  of  about  70  feet  below  tbe 
Broadway  curb.  Rectangular  wooden  caissons 
varying  from  9%  x  9j4  to  9  x  34  feet  were  em- 
ployed. Till'  use  of  the  cranes  presented  fea- 
tures f  f  mtiTpst  and  waa  attended  with  great 

FOUATB  OB    JULT   ACCXDSNXB.  Ites 

Tetanus. 

FRANCE.  A  republic  in  western  Eur<qta* 
Area  and  population  by  departments  beloir. 
Capital,  Psrti. 

AnE.v  AND  PoPTTT.ATToy.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  March  5,  1911,  the  area  in  hectares  was 
53, 046, .374  hectarea,  which  is  equivalent  to  538,- 
464  sq.  kilometers,  or  207,129  aq.  miles.  The 
area  as  calculated  tn  1901  cceludes  tbe  fore* 
hliore,  the  esttiaries,  and  certain  barren  re- 
gions, and  amounts  to  52,944,198  hectares.  The 
population  was  39,001,509. 

Marriages  in  1011,  provisional  figures,  807,- 
788  (307.710  in  IPIO) ;  divorcee,  13,068  (12^ 
075);  living  births,  742.114  (774.399);  stills 
birtJis,  33.840  l36,009),  deaths,  770,083  (702,- 
972) — an  excess  of  7 1.4 IS  births  over  deatbs  in 
1910  and  a  deficit  in  1011  of  34,860. 

Some  of  the  principal  cities  with  thefr  ooin« 
muna!  population  in  1911:  Paris,  2,888,110; 
^inrseilles,  550,019;  Lyons,  523,796,  Bordeaux, 
2f"l  ti7S.  Lille,  217,807;  Toulouse,  149.576; 
Saint-Kticnnc,  148.656;  Nice,  142,940;  Nantes, 
170,535;  Le  Havre,  139,159;  Rouen,  124,- 
987;  Nancy,  119.049;  Reims,  115,178;  Toulon, 
104.582;  Amiens,  93,207;  Limoges,  92,181, 
Brest,  90,540;  Nimea.  80.437;  Dijon,  70,847;  ■ 
Orleans,  72.096;  Tours,  73,398;  Versailles,  60,- 
468;  Avignon,  49,304;  Cherbourg,  43,731;  An- 
goul«me,  38,211;  Bochefort,  3^,019 j  Saint^Na* 
Zaire,  38.267;  Pau,  37,149. 

Edicatiox.  In  1911  the  conscription  list 
carried  301.467  men  of  the  class  of  1010.  De- 
gree of  instruction  of  18,098  of  these,  unknown. 
Of  the  other  283,374,  2.79  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  1.31  per  cent,  could  read  only, 
27.44  per  cent,  could  read  and  write;  05.98  per 
cent,  had  acquired  a  more  exteoaive  primary 
education,  and  2J0  per  sent,  were  graduates  of 
fwcondarv  institutions. 

Infant  schools  (1910-11),  3967  (2691  public 
and  1166  private  lay  eehools,  and  10  public  and 
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110  private  clerical  acbools);  total  teaehen, 
8616  (210  elerieaJ).    Children  tn  lay  schools. 

603,747;  in  clerical  acliools,  17,175 — total,  (;20,- 
922  (316,822  boya,  305,100  girls).  Primary 
Bchoub,  including  superior  primary  schools 
(1810-Xl),  82,48a  (619  clerical) ;  teachers.  156,- 
981  (2055  elcrieal)  :  pupils.  5,054.794  (6,570,- 
502  in  lay  and  75,292  in  clerical  scliools).  Pri- 
mary normal  schools  (191011),  160  (166  in 
1911-12);  teachers,  1720  i,  1726);  students, 
9320  (  9358).  SUte  expenditure  lor  primary 
instruetioii  (1909),  212,608,176  franca. 

Secondary  i>ul)lic  achools  (1911-12):  344 
lyc^s  and  coIle){e3  for  boys  (07.512  students) 
and  129  for  eirls  (30,788);  56  secondary 
coaraes  for  girla  (5503  pupils).  Students  in 
uniTersftiea  January  15,  1912,  41,194. 

Agriculture.  Uf  the  productive  area  (1909), 
23,615,220  hectares  were  under  crops  (includ- 
ing lown  meadows),  4,837,610  under  natural 
UMftdowa,  1,577,220  under  forage  plants,  3,027,- 
380  under  pasture,  1.080.042  under  vines,  1,22U,- 
150  under  industrial  plants,  truck  gardens,  etc., 
9,329,103  under  woods  and  forests;  3,843,520 
hectares  were  fallow  or  uncultivated;  3,218,579 
not  included  in  any  of  the  Iwegoing.  The  lead- 
ing crope,  with  fbeir  area  (in  hectare)  and 
yield  (in  quintals)  for  1911  and  1012  (the  lat- 
ter, subject  to  slight  revision )  and  the  yield  per 
hectare  in  1911,  are  ae  lollowa: 


Hectares 


1911  1912 

Wheat  G. 443. 360  6,555.500 

Rve       1.174.420  1.211.8G5 

Barley    771.935  751,150 

Oats     3,991.490  3,997,260 

Flax*       24.028  22.3&6 

BeeUt    242,930  246,SK 

Tobaceoi  ii,tiT  4.011 


Quintals  Qs. 

1911          1912  ha. 

87,727.100  91,182.600  13.6 

11,875.000  13.039,000  10  1 

10.856,670  11,381,340  14.1 

50.693,5(t0  54,519,700  12.7 

126,U79a    6.2 

4S.S67.M0  63.841,100  174.4 

44.U6.500  6».S39,0S6  10.7 

185.404    U.5 


*In  the  nrlncipal  producing  departments, 
t  Sugar  beeta.  tm  the  important  producing 
departmente.  Production  above  given  in  toecto- 
liter*,   a  Seed. 

Other  important  crops  (1910):  Potatoes, 
1.546,990  hectares,  86.230.900  quintala,  value 
885,074,670  francs;  dry  beans.  122.370  ha., 
1,275,720  q^*  ,  '■2.r>73.670  fr.;  fora<;c  beets,  065,- 
460  ha.,  214.094,450  qs.,  404.829,590  fr.;  truck- 
garden  products,  111,070  ha.,  203,820,050  fr. 
QttinUla  of  corn  ptwluoed  (1911).  4,283,000. 
In  1912,  38,188  heetoftrans  of  ailk'WGrm  eggs 
were  placed  to  be  hatched,  against  35,431  hec- 
tograms in  1911.  THe  cocoons  obtained 
amounted  to  6,233,942  kilograms,  against  5,109,- 
426  in  1911.  Averajie  yield  of  cocoons  per  bee- 
tognutt  of  eggs,  188.1  kg.  (I44.S  in  1911.) 
Livestock  atatiatles  follow  (December  81): 


part  of  table;  in  second  part,  metal  worita  il 
operation,  workers,  production,  and  value: 


Ores  No. 
Coal  and  1 

Anthr.  -296 
LJanlle  J 
Peat  2803 
Iron  99 


S8 

81 
6 
8 
8 
25 
(> 
1 
1 


sliver 

Zinc 

Uold 

Copper 

Iron  I'yriles 

JdHnKaneso 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Tungsten 

Tin 

Bit.  schist*  1 


187,242 
8.606 

17.228 


7.820 


As.  lime- 

stoner  , 
Boghead  J 


Sulphur 
Salt(rotk) 
"  taea> 
Quarries 

TMal 


J  ••• 


874UJtl 

588,726,505 

724.1S5 

7,Il2,2» 

78.598 

940.255 

Xl.So9,99U 

tNl.li<.94o 

19, 194 

Z.BZa.BM 

60.911 

4,537,896 

06,903 

5.862,347 

.CO 

26,3^4 

9.378 

267,774 

88.106 

1.91i»,913 

2,141 

176.28« 

J 

Its 

118.181 

5S04tt 

44.826 

652,217 

4.607 

180.2o« 

2.936 

50.02y 

TOS.Hue 

10.32s, (.43 

404.256 

7,Ua2,56» 

48.871.000  84M06.00I 


.ii 

•  *• 

m,oi»     

841.088     10Mt8.T08  •18.240.01 

Metal  Works      No.  Workers   Tons  Francs 

Smelting  -works..  56    15,4U5    3.673.800  293.054. OVO 

Puddling  WOrka..llO    17,148      557,700  98.078.0i>u 

Steel    works  108   50,528    2,040,300  436.879.m> 

Other)   15     4.792       97.90<  74.730.000 


•  Bltumlnoua    schist.     t  Aspbaltic   

t  Gold,  stiver,  lead,  platinum,  dne,  ooTOsr,  nlckA 

aluminum,  and  antimony. 

Value  of  silk  produced  (exclusive  of  ribbons) 

in  1099,  452,855,000  franca;  1910,  471,297,000 
francs.  Sugar  works  (1909-10),  244;  tons  of 
beeta  treated.  0,246,845;  retineii  sugar  pro- 
duced, 733,901,598  kilo>;rams.  Alcohol  (pure) 
produced  -n  1910,  2,391,219  hectoliters;  dena- 
tured alcohol.  640,609  hectoliters.  Value  of  the 
fisheries  products  (1908),  129,64'6,083  francs. 

CoMMEBCB.  Imports  and  exports  (special 
trade),  valves  in  tiiousands  of  trnnea  (A— food- 
stufls,  B — raw  materials,  C — mannfactured  ar- 
ticles, D — by  parcels  poet)  : 


1910 

A    i.4ii.on 

B    4.845.071 

C    1.414.650 

D  *.. 

Total.  7,178,185 


Mil 
1.889.8SS 
4,058,070 
1.551.855 


Elxports 
1910  1911 
868.199  725.240 
1,080,847  1.919,170 
8^000^061  8,0M.m 
485.508  407.I05 


5,100^007      8JS8.506  U7l.on 


Countries  of  origin  and  destination,  special 
eommeroei,  vnliMO  in  thoaaands  of  francs: 


1910  1911  • 

Horaeo                        8.197.720  8.236.110  -|-  58.890 

IColSS                             192,740  194.040  +  1.800 

Donkeys                        360.710  360.950  +  240 

Cattle   14.5,'?2.030  14,552.430  +  20,400 

Sheep   17.110.760  16.425.330  -685,430 

(Joiits                            1.417.710  1.424.180  +  6.470 

Pigs                           6.900.230  6,719.670  -180,660 

•  Increase  +  or  decrease  — . 

For  notes  on  agririiHural  edvoation  In  France, 
see  AcRicuLTt'KE  Edi  catiov. 

MlRXHO,  RV.  The  kind  and  number  of  mines 
in  operation  in  1909,  the  number  of  workers 
employed,  the  produetimi  in  metric  tons,  and 
the  value  in  francs,  are  shown  below  in  first 


Imports 


U.  K  

Germany. . 

u.  s  

Belgium  . . 
Algeria  ... 

Russia   

Arsentina, . 
Spain  .... 

Italy   

nmzll 

switEerland 

Turkey  ... 
Au.4.-Hun.. 
Other   2 


1910 
930.344 
860.477 
614,123 
4G'.»,T49 
44ti,643 
337.325 
302.914 
196,871 
188.915 
167.166 
138.912 
96.117 
88.614 
,336,764 


1911 
1.020,827 
965,086 
883,138 
533.001 
457,540 
412. C41 
364.875 
887,745 
18T.87T 

n:,i:.3 
1UIM77 
86.180 
2,624,366 


1910 
1.275,138 
804,013 
456,039 
1.003,650 
438.930 

87.534 
162,843 
140.065 
844.104 

68,815 
385,615 

72,927 

45.961 
947.590 


Export 


1911 
1.246.SSd 
81»,061 
3%.5»5 
1.0e;.5tiS 
4!v4.62i 
55.4S1 
171.917 
187.110 

^ 

40t0« 

S2,15« 

46,20t 
93?.4'4 


Total   ...7.178.333    8.160.667     6.233.806  6,172,077 
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A  jflance  at  those  articles  of  special  com- 
merce valued  at  over  one  hundred  niilliun  franca 
Will  sliow  their  growth  or  diminutiou  in  ina- 
porUjioe  during  six  cooBMUtive  years  (values 


iruuioe  durinff  six  CQ 
■iUioM  of  nanoa)  s 


Impona  iMffi 
Raw  wool... 446.1 

Raw  cotton.  .311.4 

Coal   217.8 

Oil   sewls  ia2.6 

Silk   2t;7.2 

Rubber  (raw;  98.3 

CWeals   151.7 

Wloes   108.8 

Machinery  ..130.1 
SUaa.  ete...m.7 

Timber   166.9 

Copper   108.1 

l"offe«    94.6 

Minerals   106.2 

Flax    8U.4 

Exporta  190S 

Wools   S60lS 

8Uk   tn.o 

CMtons   254  5 

WInet   247.6 

Rubber   53.7 

Woolena  ....193.4 

Silks   148.3 

Clothing   145  2 

A.  <ie  P.«...  175.2 
BMW  cotton..  46.6 

Auto's   100.6 

Chemicals  ..114.7 
ijklna   (raw).  140.3 
"  (worked). 133.2 

Paper    74.6 

MtUls   111.1 


1906 

533.1 

358.9 
361.2 
231.2 
345.2 
120.3 
221.3 
102.6 
148.4 
19».6 
172.6 
164.7 
101.8 
99.4 
87.4 

1906 

m 

306.7 
196.9 

68.0 
224.0 
172.3 
140.9 
184.0 

64.1 
1S7.9 
120.S 
15S.1 
122.2 

77.6 
114.8 


1907 
580.4 

440.7 
429.1 
272.8 
441.5 
109.4 
225.6 
104.4 
284.a 
1SS.1 
183.5 
155.3 
103.6 
99.3 
82.9 

1907 

&i 

362.2 
228.1 

57.8 
245.5 
197.3 
150.4 
218.2 

67.5 
144.4 
1S2.6 
122.3 
106.3 

83.2 
118.8 

M.0 


1908 

459.0 

389.9 
391.2 
253.7 
279.9 
116.2 
07. 0 
116.5 
S81.8 
15S.S 
187.7 
138.9 
104.3 
87.9 
79.6 

1908 

281.1 
196.8 

68.0 
11*6.1 
133.9 
123.8 
183.9 

66.7 
1S7.S 
122.0 
116.7 
102.2 

84.8 
110.0 

9S.S 


1909 
634.4 

494.7 
442.1 
292.1 
331.5 
208.8 
152.9 
123.8 
216.8 
199.8 
183.2 
122.6 
112.3 
86.2 
81.2 

1909 
U7.7 
816.9 

332.0 
214.4 
130.6 
212.1 
164.0 
145.5 
178.3 
96.6 
146.6 
147.8 
141.6 
102.2 

y:!.4 
99.1 
90.7 


1910 
668.9 

469.8 
400.7 
379.7 
346.3 
320.1 
301.3 
296.5 
847.6 
206.9 
165.9 
130.6 
126,4 
1U7  4 
82.4 

1910 
841.4 
882.8 

328.2 
243.3 
236.5 
212  5 
183.6 
173.1 
172.7 
172  7 
161.9 
159.2 
133.7 
111.9 
110.3 
102.4 
t9.t 


*  Articles  do  Pula,  Tls.— fancy  stattoaair* 
ton,  brushaa.  loisneuoa,  fans,  buttona,  para* 
aoi^  ate.,  nada  In  Parta. 

Shtppiko.   The  number  of  abifw,  Freneh  and 

foreign,  with  their  agjrregate  tonnage,  entered 
lad  cleared,  exclusive  of  coasting,  during  the 
ymn  1910  and  1911,  ara  givm  bcrawith: 


1910  1911. 

_                 Nou  Tons  No.  T« 

Kntered: 

French               7,529  6,753.520  7,690  7.138.790 

Forei^   20.167  21.928.942  20.493  22,728.220 

^Total   27,686  28,682,462  28.183  29.867.010 

Cleared: 

FVencb   7.010  CS6t,«88  6.946  6,628,511 

Forel^   13.894  15.666.870  13.860  15,931.836 

Total   1.20,914  21.920,668  2M06  82.666.846 


OnratrmcATRnft.    Itanways    fn  operation 

I>cfmb*«r  31,  1911,  40,0.12  kilometers  of  main 
and  9(117  kms.  of  local  line.  An  important  cut- 
off to  shorten  the  through  distance  from  Paris 
to  Milan  was  uodar  eonstruetion  during  the 
year  on  fbe  lino  between  Fraane  and  Vinorbe. 
ronnecting  France  and  Switzerland.  This  new 
line,  15i/$  miles  in  length,  included  five  tunnels, 
one  uf  which  was  S%  miles  in  length.  An  im* 
iwrtant  project  was  the  oonveraion  of  the  sec- 
tioo  of  tba  Midi  line  between  Tonlouae  and 
Bajonne  with  its  numerous  branches,  aggregat- 
ing imme  .'HO  miles,  for  operation  by  electricity 
provided  by  hydro-electric  power  plants  in  the 
P]rreneea  Mountaina.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
■ilee  of  the  llnea  aronnd  Limoges  in  the  de* 
pertment  of  Plante  Vienne  were  also  being  elec- 
ttllW,  and  a  beginning  was  made  of  the  elec- 
trification of  the  suburban  lines  of  the  Western 
SUte  Bailway  to  Auteuil,  Versailles.  St.  (ier- 
■ail,  and  AiiiaiteaU.  The  lectioB  of  the  Paria 


Nord  Sud  line  from  Porte  CHchy  to  La  Fourche 
was  opened  in  January,  1912.  Telegraph  lines, 
182,794  knis.;  wires,  090,630.  Urban  telephone 
lines,  43,286  kms.;  wires,  858.132;  interurban 
lines,  108,080;  wires,  480,650.  Poat  ofHeea 
(I9I0),  14,016. 

Merchant  marine  January  1,  1911,  17,621  ves* 
sels,  of  l,461jM8  tone  {1726  ataamera,  of  816,- 
667.) 

FiKAifCl.   The  monetary  nnlt  Is  the  franc, 

worth  19.3  cents.  The  1912  hiul^ct  as  voted 
estimated  the  revenue  for  the  year  at  4,495,« 
849.506  francs  ( including  revenue  returnable 
from  Algeria,  2,480,900  franca);  the  expendi- 
tore  at  4,497,003.130  franca.  Sonrces  of  reve- 
nue: 3,136.996.425  from  taxes;  953,225.785 
from  monopolies  and  state  industrial  enter- 
prises; 68,218,850  from  state  domains;  OO,* 
441,486  from  divera  sonreco  (indemnities,  re- 
payments, annuities,  salei,  prison  labor,  etc.); 
153,000,000  from  special  sources;  114,907,021 
reccttrs  d'oriire  (from  colonial  railways,  lines, 
fees,  etc.)  ;  2,480,000  from  Algeria.  E.\[)endi- 
ture:  1,280.084,002  tor  the  public  debt,  19,072,- 
948  for  tmblio  services,  2,639.705,705  for  tbe 
ministries,  (105,873,584  for  costs  of  administra- 
tion  and  collection  of  ta.xes,  40,326,900  for  re- 
imbursement, restitution,  etc.  The  tutnl  public 
debt  stood.  January  1,  1011,  at  31,162,001,387 
francs,  and  tbe  Hoatinir  debt  at  1,305,898,400. 

Army.  During  1912  there  were  but  few 
changes  in  the  general  organization  of  the 
French  army,  but  it  was  realized  that  the  new 
German  army  act  waa  lilcely  to  result  in  a 
general  increase  in  numliers.  By  virtue  of  de- 
crees of  January,  1912.  the  minister  of  war  waa 
assisted  by  the  secretary-general,  who,  under 
the  minister's  autliority,  was  given  the  supreme 
direction  of  tbe  adminiatratioa  of  Uie  amur, 
while  a  eouneil  of  direetora,  which  inelndee  the 
secretary-pem  ral  ami  tlie  chief  of  the  army  gen- 
eral statr,  was  established.  The  chief  of  the 
general  staff  (General  JolTre)  was  designated  as 
the  officer  in  eonmand  of  the  principal  groups 
of  armies  in  ease  of  war.  The  Freneh  army  is 
recruited  by  compulsory  service,  and  men  serve 
two  years  in  the  active  army,  eleven  years  in 
liie  reserve,  six  years  in  the  territorial  army 
and  six  yeara  in  ita  reaerve.  Mueh  interert 
attached  to  the  annual  eontingent  of  recniita 
due  to  the  declining  birth  rate.  The  contingent 
of  men,  which  averaged  215,000  in  1896-1905, 
amounted  to  214,440  in  1911.  This  was  for  the 
combatant  contingent  of  the  home  army  and 
was  15,080  less  than  in  1910.  Tbe  French 
army  was  expected  to  furnish  on  a  war  footing 
n  first  line  effective  strength  of  2..)00.n(i0,  and 
with  the  two  classes  of  the  active  army  and 
eleven  elassea  of  tbe  reserve  2,000.000*  more 
could  be  placed  in  tbe  field.  On  tlie  day  of 
mobilization  it  was  stated  nn  elTicient  force  of 
nearly  1,400,000  could  be  a.ssembled,  including 
the  standing  army  and  800,000  men  recently 
discharged  and  available.  The  army  estimatea 
for  1012  amounted  to  940UiOO,000  francs,  tbe 
increase  being  due  in  large  part  to  an  increase 
of  pay  in  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
artillery. 

Tbe  active  army  contTaiied  ita  organixation 
with  twenty  army  corps  exclusive  of  the  garri- 
sons at  Paris  and  Tunis,  and  headqiiarterH  were 
located  at  Lille,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Le  Mans,  Or- 
l<^ans  ,  Clialons-sur-Marne,  Besan^on,  itourges, 
Tours,  Rennes,  Nantea,  Limoges.  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Lyons,  llaneillMy  Moutpelier,  Toulouse, 
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fiordetiuc,  Algiers,  and  Xaacjr.  The  total  eetoth 
Itehmeots  given  in  the  c«tinuitc«  of  1912  were  u 

follows:  Active  army,  28,743  officers  and  555,- 
BOO  meoi  gendarmerie  end  Republic  Uuards,  (iU7 
•flfeen  «od  24,265  iiien;  (  olonial  troops  in 
Franee,  1047  offieen  nA  25^44  mca,  l■■kil^s 
■  total  of  31,S67  ollleere  and  006.009  men.  In 
thf^  activf  army  tliere  were  in  Al<r«^ria  and  Tunis 
in  1912,  21,Hd8  otficen*  and  71,147  men.  This 
active  army  was  composed  of  about  590  bat* 
talloDB  of  infantrjr,  30  bettalioos  of  cbaaMura* 
12  foreign,  24  zouaves,  24  AlfeHan  tiraillenn. 
1  Saliiirnn  tirailleurs,  and  5  African  light  in- 
fantry, or  an  aggregate  of  about  6bo  battalions. 
A  law  was  paned  in  1912  increasing  tlie  cavalry 
so  that  thm  were  to  be  32  regiiiiento  of  dra- 
goons,  23  of  ehaRseurs,  14  of  btinan,  12  of 
cuiraseifTti,  4  of  cha.'-  n  -  d'Afriquc,  and  0  of 
spahis,  also  2  ttquaUroiib  for  tiie  Sahara,  and 
squadrons  in  Senegal,  Indo-CbiaOp  and  other 
colonies.  The  artillery,  wboee  reor^nixation 
and  rearmament  were  stni  in  progress,  was  to 
compri'*e  42  coast  and  47  forirc>s  batti  :i.  -  (llO 
flcld  batteries,  21  Hiuiailbo  U-incU  lielil  huwitzer 
batteries,  14  mountain  batteries,  and  19  bona 
batteries,  in  addition  to  wbicb  tbere  were  out- 
side of  France  and  Corsica  8  eosst,  15  field,  and 

4  mountain  batteries.  Tbere  were  26  battalions 
of  engineers  ami  3  railway  companies,  witb  otber 
technical  corps  including  aeronautic  truups  and 
a  military  train  of  20  squadrons.  Tbe  frencb 
army  reserve  Includes  245  three-battolion  regi- 
ments if  iiifiiiilry  (with  a  skeleton  formation 
of  officers  and  men)  and  30  battalions  of  chas- 
wurs,  40  regiments  of  cavalry,  41  <;(]uadrons, 
and  216  batteries.  In  the  territorial  army  there 
were  145  infantry  regiments.  7  battalions  of 
ebasBcurs.  42  squadrons,  about  100  batteries,  "20 
battelions  of  engineers,  men  of  the  customs  and 
fomt  MTViee,  wnaves  in  Algeria,  and  otbcr 
troops. 

The  scheme  of  service  is  two*  years  in  the 
active  army,  eleven  years  in  tbe  reserve,  six 
years  in  tbe  territorial  army,  and  six  years  in 
lU  reserve.  Tbe  reservisto  and  territorial 
troops  are  called  nut  for  perimiieal  training. 
The  8tren<rtli  of  tlie  llrst  line  of  the  French 
army  on  a  war  basis  was  estimated  at  2,500,- 
000,  with  the  two  classes  of  tbe  active  army  and 
etovea  elasaes  of  the  reserve;.  Then  would  come 
a  second  line  of  2,000.000  more  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  field.  It  was  estimated  that  at  a 
time  of  mobilization  a  force  of  1.4nU.0fM»  troops 
could  be  assembled  on  au  euective  basis.  Siee 
AcaoNACTtce. 

Navy.  Cn  December  1,  1912,  the  number  and 
displacement  oi  warships,  built  and  buibiinr^,  of 
1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
more  than  50  tons,  were  as  followst  7  battle- 
ships (dreadnought  tvpeK  having  a  main  bai> 
tery  of  all  bip  puns  (11  inches  or  over  in  cali- 
bre), of  ltil.ti44  Aggregate  tons—all  building; 
20  battleships  ( predreadnought  type),  with 
main  batteries  of  more  than  one  calibre,  of  286,- 

005  tons— built;  2  coast-defens*  vessels  (smaller 
battb'ship!*  and  monitors),  of  15,400  tons — 
built;  lU  cruisers  (designed  fur  speed  at  suiue 
expense  of  armament  and  armor  protection),  of 
4».!i78— built;  75  torpedo-boat  deatroyers.  of  29,< 
816  tons— built,  and  0.  of  6890  tons— Imildlngt 
157  torpedo  Iwati.  of  15,370  tons  built;  lO 
submarines,  of  27.803  tons — built,  and  13.  of 
7456— bulding.  Total  vessels  built.  301,  of 
ono.769  tons;  building.  20,  of  175,060  tons— in 
Mil,  390  vessels,  of  606,720  tons.  Ezeluded  from 


tbe  foregoing  are  ehipa  over  twenty  years  aid, 
unless  reeonstroeted  and  rearmed  within  five 

years;  torpedo  craft  over  fifteen  years  old; 
transporte,  collierB,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot 
ships,  or  other  au.xiliaries.  Personnel.  60,189 
offieen  and  aiea.  fica  Naval  PnooBBsa. 

A  mm  bin  passed  Fdimary  13,  1912,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  provides  for  a  home  fleet 
to  consist  of  28  battleships  divided  into  4  squad- 
rons aaeb  and  4  vessels  in  reserve;  in  addition 
each  iqttadron  to  include  2  seooad  cruisers  and 
12  destroyers,  with  "2  eruieere  and  4  destroyers 
in  reserve.  The  fleet  for  foreign  service  is  to 
contain  ten  principal  vcssi-ls,  with  the  neces- 
sary auxiliaries.  There  are  to  be  94  vessels, 
together  with  mine-layers  and  mine^raisers,  in 
the  submarine  flotilla.  To  complete  this  pro* 
pramme  by  the  time  fix'  t]  ,T  uiuary  1.  1910), 
16  new  battleships  are  to  be  constructed  at  tbe 
rate  of  two  a  year  (1010-1917).  The  Coar9el 
and  tbe  Jean  Bart  (launched  1911,  to  be  00in> 
pleted  1913),  the  France  and  the  Ptarit 
(launched  1012,  to  be  completed  1014)  Lave  23.- 
100  tons  displacement  and  twelve  12-inch  guns. 
Tbe  Bretagne,  the  Proicuce,  and  the  Lormimv 
were  laid  down  in  1012  and  arc  to  be  torn,' 
pleted  I9I5 — ^two  belonging  to  the  regular  nro- 
gramme  and  the  third  being  il^  -Lried  to  replace 
the  lost  Liberie,  destroyed  by  explosion  in  1911. 
The  submersible  Vrnd^iaire  WOO  sunk  in  a  00i> 
liaion  June  8,  1012,  and  ber  erew  lost. 

GovEBNuexT.  Under  the  present  eonstitntton 
the  president  is  the  executive,  assisted  by  a  cabi- 
net responsible  to  the  Chamber.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  or  assembly, 
composed  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. President  in  1912,  Armand  Falli^rea 
(elected  January  17,  1906).  The  cabinet,  con- 
stituted January  12,  1012,  was  as  follows:  Kay- 
nond  Pnincar<^.  premier  and  minister  for  for- 
eign aflTairs;  A.  Briand.  justice;  L.  L.  Klote, 
finance:  M.  Steep,  interior:  M.  Millernnd,  war; 
M.  Delcass^,  marine:  M.  Cnist'liau,  instruction, 
etc.;  J,  Dupuy,  public  works,  etc.;  F.  David, 
commerce  and  industry;  IL  Pams,  agriculture; 
M.  Lebraa,  ooloniesi  L.  0ottrgeoii»  labisr,  etc 

HiSTOBY 

Attacks  on  the  Caillaxtx  MmsTRT.  Par- 
liament was  deeply  absorbed  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  1911  and  the  early  part  of  1012  in  a 
di&cussion  of  the  history  of  the  Frnnco-Gerwan 
negotiations  M-hich  had  result<  i   in  a  French 

{>rotectorate  over  Morocco  nt  tlie  expense  of  a 
ergft  part  of  the  French  Congo.  The  bargain 
was  condemned  by  French  public  men  as  le- 
quiring  too  heavj-  a  compensation  from  France. 
From  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  by 
tbe  French  Senate,  it  appeared  that  M.  Cambtm 
in  negotiating  witb  the  German  foreign  muit- 
ter  received  instructions  that  bad  not  corr:p  to 
t!»e  knowledge  of  the  F'rench  foreign  minister 
or  formed  the  pubjeet  of  deliberation  at  a  min- 
isterial council  This  created  a  very  painful 
impression  on  the  pubtie  mind.  There  were  other 
signs  of  weakness  in  the  ministerial  majority. 
It  was  criticised  for  its  inertia,  and  many  be- 
lieved that  unless  it  dealt  vigorously  with  im- 
portant measures  like  eleetoral  reform,  national 
insnranee,  and  the  income  tax  it  would  loae  the 
little  prestige  that  remained  to  it.  But  the 
chief  point  against  it  was  this  belief  that  the 
prime  minister,  by  underhand  dealings  with  Ger- 
man officials  during  the  Moroccan  negotiatioos, 
bad  prejudiced  Fkcnelt  otteial  diploauiey.  Sen- 
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MtioiMl  charges  to  this  effect  were  made  by  the 
rrawh  press,  which  alleged  that  M.  Caifiaux, 

while  mini.stur  of  finance,  interfered  in  t'lt- 
French  foreign  policy  by  ne^tiating  himscii 
with  Qermany  eoncerning  tlie  Congo-Kamerua 
lailvay  aehemei  indepciu^Uy  of  the  viniatry 
and  of  the  Fmwh  embassy  at  Berlin,  It  waa 

further  cliiirji;pd  that  lie,  as  prime  miuister,  had 
v^'ietiy  ruiiumed  these  negulialiani»  after  th« 
iiK'idt'nt  of  Agadir,  tbat  he  received  a  repre- 
fcoutive  from  Germwiy  without  informing  the 
Freaeh  foreign  minister,  and  that  he  even  agreed 
in  secret  to  an  uiidersturiding  with  Germany 
OB  principles  that  would  kad  to  acquiescence  in 
the  Joes  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  triple  accord.  The  aenata  commit^ 
tee,  though  {ta  inquivea  did  not  subatantiate 
theM  chai;{es  in  detail,  brought  out  tiie  fact 
that  M.  de  Selves  had  not  been  informed  of 
all  the  negotiations  between  Paris  and  Berlin. 
Vhtu  aalted  the  direct  question  M.  de  Selvea 
declared  that  he  eontd  not  answer  because  he 

^{uvd  between  two  duties,  tlie  duty  of  t«'lling 
the  whole  truth  and  the  duty  of  otaintaiuing 
the  solidarity  of  the  ministry.  It  therefore  ap- 
|«ued  that  while  M.  de  Selvei,  aa  foreign  min* 
iMer,  and  M.  Jutee  Cambon,  as  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  n  nej^utiatlng  with  Germany,  secri  1 
negotiation ii  were  at  tiie  miw  time  being  con- 
ducted by  the  prima  minister,  M.  Calllaux,  and 
others  in  the  government  On  Jannaxy  10^  1£ 
Csltfaiax  announced  that  he  would  not  continue 
in  power,  attributing  this  decision  to  his  dilTi- 
cuity  in  finding  a  new  minister  of  marine  The 
fall  of  the  cabinet,  however,  was  due  to  dissen* 
aioos  of  long  standing  nnd  Arising  chiefly  from 
tlie  cause  above  menUaaad. 

Tnt  New  AIinistbt.  The  formation  of  the 
new  cabinet  was  enatmated  to  M.  Aaymond 
PtotBcarf.  It  was  completed  on  January  13, 
antj  annotineed  tlie  next  morning  as  follows:  M. 
Puiucair^,  president  of  the  council  (prime  min- 
ister) and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  M.  Bri- 
sBd,  minister  of  justice  end  vice-preeident  of 
the  eooncil:  M.  Stecf,  minister  of  the  interior; 
M.  Millerand.  minister  of  war;  M.  Klotr,  min- 
i-tfr  of  tiniinc^;  M.  Delcass^,  minister  of  marine; 
M.  Guist'hau,  minister  of  public  instruction; 
Ji.  Lebron,  minister  for  the  colonies;  M.  Pams, 
minister  of  agriculture;  H.  Fernand  David,  min- 
i-tpr  of  commerce;  M.  .Tean  Dupuy,  minister  of 
public  works;  M.  iiourgeois.  minister  of  labor. 

The  high  intellectual  standing  and  the  politi- 
cal experienee  of  tlie  ministera  nere  the  subject 
of  much  remaric.  Two  of  them,  M.  Lton  Bour- 
geois and  M.  nriand.  had  been  prime  ministers. 
M.  Millerand  h:id  made  a  dibtmguished  record 
s*  m«'niber  of  tiie  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry, 
sod  iL  Delcass^  had  been  for  many  years  the 
centre  of  European  attention  as  foreign  minis. 
fpT.  M.  Poincar^  w.i-  li  rn  in  1860  and  entered 
politics  in  lSi»7  as  a  ineraber  of  the  Chamber 
ef  Deputies.  He  i^erved  iu  the  first  Dupuy  cab- 
inet aa  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the 
■oceeedini?  Dupuy  cabineta  as  ftnanoe  minister. 
In  the  till  id  Ribot  ministry  he  served 
again  se  minister  of  instruction  and  in  the  Sar- 
rien  csbinet  again  as  minister  of  finance. 
He  bad  pzevioualy  twiea  declined  the  oflke  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  portfolio  he 
now  sfsumi'l  in  addition  to  the  premiership. 
The  ministerial  declarstion  of  policy  was  read 
OB  January  16.  It  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
slni^  national  feeliaga  nnd  aapirationa  of  the 
iDvemment.  whoae  fint  task  waa  to  be  the  ear^ 
tns— If 


lying  through  of  the  treaty  with  GermnnT.  It 
declared  that  this  treaty  would  srwn  be  com- 
[ /]•  Inl  and  tiiat  without  doubt  an  understanding 
would  be  reached  with  Spain.  Jt  announced  the 
government's  intention  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
alliances  and  friendships  of  Franco,  and  to  cul. 
tlvate  stwdily  cordial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. Pro^ricss  it  declared  was  essentially  "or- 
der in  motion."  The  condition  precedent  of  all 
republican  democracy  waa  aelMiscipline.  It 
next  proceeded  to  the  important  question  of  elec- 
toral reform,  declaring  that  the  hut  general 
election  had  siiown  tiie  need  of  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  electoral  system.  The  govern- 
ment promised  to  carry  a  measure  of  reform 
that  should  reflect  the  aims  of  tlie  Republican 
majority  and  accord  witii  the  work  done  by  liie 
parliamentary  commission  on  universal  sulfrage. 
The  measure  would  secure  a  more  exact  repre* 
sentation  for  political  partiea  and  give  those 
who  are  eh-cted  "the  freedom  that  is  required 
for  the  subordination  of  local  interests  in  all 
cases  to  the  national  interests."  This  plain  ref- 
erence to  the  proporti^l  representation  and 
the  restoration  of  tlie  teruiin  tfe  ftsfe  was  re- 
ceived with  enthnsi.i-m  by  the  Chamber  as  a 
whole.  Tiie  "'ovi'rnaunt  received  nearly  a  unan- 
iniQU.'i  vote  of  confidence,  namely,  440  against  G. 

The  Senate  committe  in  its  report  on  the 
Franeo-German  trea^  declared  that  no  other 
course  than  the  ratiUcation  of  the  treaty  was 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  France,  and 
referred  to  tiie  great  prestige  which  had  been 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations.  It  fur* 
ther  aaid  that  reeognition  of  the  French  protee- 
toratc  in  Morocco  would  come  as  the  fruition  of 
the  government's  policy  during  a  period  of  ten 
years.  The  committee's  rejH>rt  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority  on  January  24.  With  it  waa 
passed  a  resolution  deploring  secret  trentiea  and 
the  addition  of  secret  clauses  to  treaties  altering 
their  sense.  On  ^Vbruary  27  tlie  Chamber  by  a 
vtite  of  541  to  7ti  tinally  adopteii  tlie  budget  in 
the  form  in  which  it  had  left  the  Senate.  On 
March  30  it  paased  a  hill  extending  the  piovi< 
Binns  of  the  ei;,'ht-liour  law-  of  I<)05  to  nil  filatMII 
of  miners  and  slate  quarrymen. 

The  senatorial  elections  of  January  7  made 
little  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
respective  groups.  The  distribution  of  seats 
was  as  follows:  Radicals  and  Radical  Social- 
ists, 48;  Progressists,  23;  Democrats,  20;  Con- 
servatives, 5;  Socialists,  4. 

Electobai.  K&FOKM.  The  Electoral  Reform 
measure  offered  by  tlie  government  substituted 
for  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  universal  suf- 
frage committee  a  plan  based  on  tiie  scrutsn  de 
listc  applying  to  considerable  areas  and  provid- 
ing for  minority  representation,  it  waa  the 
main  concern  of  tlie  parliament  for  several 
montlis.  .\fter  much  discussion  and  criticism 
it  passed  the  Chamber  on  July  12  by  a  vote  of 
330  to  217.  In  effect  it  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween proportional  representation  and  the  pres* 
ent  majority  system.  Its  chief  principles  were 
the  scrutin  de  liste  with  ruin  irity  representa- 
tion, the  electoral  quotient  in  enlarged  electoral 
areas,  and  the  assignment  of  any  remaining 
seats  to  the  <iste  that  contained  the  largest 
number  of  votes.  By  electoral  quotient  was 
meant  the  numtii  r  of  vntiT'j  in  a  department  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  deputies  assigned  to  it. 
Each  liste,  i.  e.,  party  ticket,  was  to  have  the 
number  of  aeata  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  voto  for  (ha  titi*  by  the  electoral  quo- 
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tient.  Vacnncics  wprr  to  bi;  fillpd  by  candidates 
ou  tile  same  /isft  wtio  luiil  received  the  largest 
nuDiln-r  of  vt)tes  in  the  preceding  election.  It 
WM  to  take  as  the  electoral  area  the  D6parte- 
rncnr,  OMigning  one  seat  for  every  20,000  French 
inhabitants,  or  for  fractions  over  20,000.  The 
bill  thus  provided  that  tlie  number  of  deputies 
should  rest  on  the  basis  of  population  and  nut 
as  the  couunittee  proposed,  on  the  niunber  of 
registered  electors.  It  eolarged  the  electoral 
basis  by  grouping  departments.  The  Rppuhli- 
cuii  party  was  divided  on  the  subjeet,  some  200 
Radicals  opposing  the  government  measure,  and 
Jooktog  for  a  chance  to  overthrow  tlie  ministry 
by  a  Socialist  alliance.  A  vigorous  campaign 
was  carried  on  ajiainst  it  after  the  adjoiirnment, 
MM.  Ck-menceau  and  Combes  being  the  chief 
opponents.  In  the  Senate  the  measure  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  wbicb  in  November  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  tcrutin  de  li*<e,  but 
against  the  reprrscntation  of  minorities. 

Ml'.mcipal  Elections.  Municipal  elections  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces  early  in  May  pointed 
to  tlie  growing  strengtl^  of  tbe  Collectivist  So> 
ciatists.  Tbe  Hoderatea  and  tbe  opopsition  gen- 
erally held  tbeir  own,  while  the  Radicala  auf* 
fered  losses. 

The  Francx>-Gebman  Tbeatt.  The  debate  on 
the  Franco-German  treatgr  in  tbe  Senate  began 
on  February  5,  on  tbe  question  whether  the 
Senate  committee  appoint.  !  to  investigate  the 
treaty  should  have  power  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  negotiations  and  itito  any  engagements 
that  were  unknown  to  parliament,  and  to  fix 
the  responsibilities  wbien  migbt  have  been  in* 
ciirred  by  sueh  th  L'otintions  and  engai^enients. 
In  the  course  uf  tin  di-«'U9sion  M.  Cailluux  was 
charged  with  offernc;  rtain  guarantees  as  the 
foundation  of  a  Franco-Oennan  enlente.  These 
guarantees  were  that  France  would  not  oppose 
henceforth  the  project  of  the  Bagdad  railway; 
that  tbe  shares  of  that  railway  company  as  well 
as  German  government  slock  were  to  be  admits 
ted  to  quotation  on  the  Bourse;  that  Qermany 
was  to  have  her  turn  at  the  presidency  of  the 
Ottoman  debt,  whicli  was  now  lield  alternately 
hy  France  and  Kngland;  that  nearly  all  the 
French  Congo  was  to  be  ceded  to  Germany,  that 
a  French  colony  on  the  E*aeifie  waa  to  be  ceded, 
and  that  Germany  and  France  were  to  conclude 
an  af^reemcnt  concerning.'  European  afTairs  wtiich 
entailed  most  serious  consequences,  among 
others,  tbe  renoneiation  by  France  of  any  claim 
to  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  1871. 
One  of  the  senators  declared  that  he  would 
not  vote  for  a  treaty  wliieli  filled  ^rood  French- 
men with  vexation  and  tilled  Germans  with  joy. 
France  contended  that  the  treaty  should  be  passed 
as  a  necessity  of  French  foreign  policy  nnd 
protested  against  the  secret  negotiations  and 
enga^retnents.  As  to  tJie  'session  of  the  French 
Congo,  it  was  characterized  as  the  first  instance 
of  departure  by  France  from  her  policy  of  not 
ceding  territory  without  rnnsulting  by  pld>is- 
cite  the  ptrtjons  immediately  concerned. 

Some  of  the  arguments  of  prominent  French 
Statesmen  on  tbe  treaty  negotiations  of  1911 
were  as  follows:  M.  Plehon  held  that  the 
French  government  should  not  have  consented 
to  negotiate  so  lonfj;  as  the  Herman  gtinboat  Pan- 
ther was  at  Af,'adir.  It  slioiild  have  trusted  to 
the  patriotism  of  tbe  country  which  waa  ready 
to  support  it  in  a  firm  attitude.  He  eritieised 
the  j,'i>vfrnmpnt  also  for  not  associating  Creat 
Britain  and  iSpain  in  the  negotiations  and  he 


quoted  from  the  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Gr^ 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  prove  the  firm  support 
that  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  pive  to  France 
in  this  ezuergencv.  M.  Kibot  declared  tb«t 
Ftanee  had  a  right  to  establish  order  in  Mo- 
rocco and  that  the  government  should  not  have 
acted  as  if  Germany  were  the  only  interested 
power.  He  regarded  the  Agadir  incident  as  a 
sad  blunder  of  German  diplomacy  from  wbicb 
France  oujjht  to  have  profited,  iie  was  loudly 
applauded  when  he  declared  that  if  he  had  been 
minister  of  foreign  nfTairs  at  that  time  he  would 
not  \vA\f  il1owL-d  the  French  ambassador,  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  to  have  returned  to  Berlin  while 
the  Oerman  gunboat  remained  at  i^gadir.  II. 
(  IfTTienpp^ti  said  he  would  not  vote  for  a  treaty 
thai  had  been  extorted  under  t!ie  ji;uns  of  Ger- 
man warj'hips  und  without  the  participation  of 
tbe  friends  of  France  in  the  negotiations.  He 
said  that  to  reject  tbe  treaty  would,  to  be  snre, 
be  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  that  ii  leap  into  the 
unknown  was  better  than  a  leap  into  wliat  they 
knew  too  well.  The  t;  .ity  wliicli  liad  been 
adopted  on  December  20  bj  tbe  Chamber,  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Febniaiy  10  by 
a  vote  of  -111  to  yj. 

Treati  with  MoRorro.  A  French  commission 
was  sent  to  Fez  to  secure  from  the  sultan  a 
trea^  recognizing  tbe  French  protectorate,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed  on  March  SO.  It  cob* 
formed  in  essential  features  to  the  treaty  of 
Bardo  with  Tunis.  It  made  a  special  exception 
of  Tangier,  and  the  Spanish  sphere  whose  future 
administration  waa  to  be  determined  and  whose 
limits  were  to  be  fixed  later.  Tbe  sultan  wss 
reluctant  to  exclude  this  sphere,  but  M.  Rec- 
nault,  the  French  commissioner,  had  reccivcJ 
precise  instructions  to  reserve  Tangier  and  the 
future  Spanish  apbera  from  tbe  operation  of 
the  treaty. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  was  published  early  in 
April.  It  provided  that  tbe  sultan  should  not 
for  the  future  contract,  directly  or  indirectly, 

any  public  or  private  loan  or  grant  any  coo- 
cession  without  the  authorization  of  the  French 
fjovernment.  It  recognized  the  riplit  of  tlio 
French  government  to  occupy  any  part  of  Mo- 
roccan territory  where  sueh  occupation  was  MC* 
essary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  or  the  secur- 
ity of  commerce,  the  sole  condition  being  that 
the  French  government  should  first  notify  the 
Maghsen.  Toe  French  resident-general  was  to 
be  the  sole  intermediary  between  tbe  saltan  and 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
French  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  were 
chargeil  with  the  interests  of  the  natives  as 
against  foreigners.  Tbe  treaty  provided  for  tbe 
reorganisation  of  the  finances  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  nultnn  in  maintaining  hia  authority* 
It  proclaimeti  freedom  of  reliffion. 

Trkaty  with  Spain.  a  Franco-Spanish 
commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  MorooesB 
qnestion  was  appointed  in  the  latter  part  ef 
February.  The  negotiations  turned  on  the  rec- 
titication  of  the  frontiers,  the  sultan's  ?ov?r- 
eit.'Tity  f)ver  the  Spanish  zone,  tlie  collection  of 

customs,  tbe  control  of  tbe  Spanish  sectiou  of 
the  propooed  Fes  to  Tangier  railway,  and  the 

question  of  compensation  to  France  out  of 
Spanish  territory  for  her  concessions  to  Ger- 
many. France  claimed  such  comiieiisation  on 
tbe  ground  that  by  ceding  territory  in  tbe 
Congo  to  Gcnnany  she  had  virtually  raised  tfc» 
Gerni.t"  "  rt'ortirntrr "  on  Morocm.  '.vhicTi 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  bpaiu  as  well  a* 
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of  France.  Spain  admitted  the  principle,  and 
the  question  turned  on  tbe  Qaiuru  and  extent 
of  the  compensation.  After  long  discussions,  in 
which  tbe  friendljr  office  of  Great  Britato  were 
sought  at  intervals,  the  treaty  was  prepared  at 
ti).'  iiid  f  (Vl'ilier.  Spain  ceded  the  greater 
p«rt  ol  ber  $iouthera  zone  and  gained  iu  ex- 
chalice  a  large  extension  of  iier  northern  zuae 
to  include  Mount  Ghani,  oonunanding  Atcainr. 
She  engaged,  however,  not  to  fortify  this  poei> 
tion.  Of  the  southern  zone  ahe  retained  only 
tbe  strip  of  coast  on  wliich  tbe  town  of  Ifni 
was  situated.  Spain  waa  to  retain  the  «>lleo* 
tioo  of  customs  in  ber  cone,  bat  waa  to  pay  an 
annual  sum  proportionate  thereto  toward  the 
liquidatav  tin  M  iroccaii  deht.  Otlirr  nro- 
viaiooa  were  the  iDterBatioualizatiun  oi  tlie 
lufier^Fea  railway  and  the  choice  of  the  sul- 
tas's  representative  or  khalifa  from  a  list  aub- 
mitted  by  Spain,  and  tlie  appointment  of  a 
Spanish  resident  general  as  his  coadjutor. 

.n'atal  Pouox.  Tbe  new  naval  programme 
wbich  had  been  formed  in  1911  was  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  on  February  12,  and  waa  oar- 
Tied  bv  a  vote  of  452  to  68.  It  provided  for 
the  con  it  ruction  of  28  batth  .hi]-  h\  1920.  The 
general  naval  policy  of  France  was  net  forth  at 
that  time  by  M.  I>elca88«,  minister  of  marine, 
as  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  atrottg  enough 
nav}-  to  proceed  anywhere  and  to  constitute  a 
superior  force  in  those  waters  in  which  France 
bad  vital  intereats.  At  present  and  for  a  long 
iSm  to  come  the  Mediterranean  waters  are  and 
will  remain  the  most  important  sea  for  French 
naval  progress.  He  said  that  France  should 
prcoM'd  on  this  principle  and  not  on  tin  i  rin- 
eiple  of  any  particular  number  of  ships  merely 
because  some  other  power  waa  laying  down  a 
similar  number. 

Naval  Concextbatioit.  In  June  the  govern- 
■est  decided  to  traufv  the  Atlantic  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean*  and  on  September  10 
that  decision  was  definitely  announced.  M. 
D^lcassie,  the  minister  of  marine,  ordered  the 
%ix  ve»c>els  wbicb  constituted  tbe  squadron  at 
Brest  to  sail  to  Toulon  on  October  15  and  join 
the  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  latter  would  then 
comprise  18  battleships  and  six  large  armored 
eniiaers.  This  wa=  txrlained  in  tlie  French 
Mess  as  due  to  the  belief  tliat  a  single  power- 
ful fleet  was  a  better  protection  than  divided 
liinee»  and  that  tbe  Brest  aquadron  of  aix  old 
vewels  would  be  of  little  uee  fn  the  Atlantie, 
!'Ut  mijjht  in  the  event  of  war  b<'  valuable  in 
tbe  Mediterranean.  It  was  urged  that  in  no 
Mue  was  it  an  aegressive  movement,  but  a 
mere  return  to  the  situation  of  19Q9.  Never* 
theWss  it  was  associated  tn  the  publie  mind 
with  the  rrccnt  increase  of  the  Italian  and 
Anstro-HunKsrian  navies,  and  in  Austria  there 
was  bitter  comment  on  it  as  a  proof  of  an  of- 
iesfive  and  defensive  aUiaaee  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

TnK  Motob-Cab  BA:«orT8.  A  succession  of 
atrocious  crimes,  beginning  toward  the  end 
of  November.  1911,  became  the  subject  of  ex- 
cited discussion  not  only  in  Franoe,  but  all 
over  the  world,  owing  to  the  peculiar  methods 
and  th<'  extraordinary  boldness  of  tlie  criminals. 
Od  L>ecember  21,  1911,  a  bank  messenger  waa 
■hot  and  robbed  in  tiie  RMe  Ordener.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27,  three  men  in  a  motor  car  killed  a 
policeman  near  the  Saint  I^azare  railway  »ta« 

'I'lii.  wliile  trviML'  f'>  t»top  them,  and  the 

motor  car  was  subsequently   found  iialf  de- 


stroyed by  fire.  On  the  following  night  the 
house  of  a  lawyer  at  Pontoise  waa  entered  by  a 
man  who  rode  up  to  it  in  a  motor  car.  Dur- 
ing March  several  attempta  were  made  to  break 
Into  garages  and  steal  machines.  These  out* 
ruj;es  were  followed  hy  a  far  more  serious  one 
on  the  morning  of  March  26,  when  four  men 
beld  up  a  motor  car  near  Montgeron,  on  the 
road  ffom  Faria  to  Fontatnebleau,  and  killed 
one  of  the  chauffeura  and  wounded  tbe  other. 
The  luMM  ig  immediately  jumped  into  the  car 
and  liisitppeared.  Two  hours  later  they  drew 
up  before  the  bank  at  ChantiUj,  OU  the  Other 
aide  of  Paris,  nearly  40  mi  lea  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  first  murder.  Meanwhile  two 
more  TIT  11  h;i(l  joined  them.  Four  of  the  rob- 
bers entered  the  bank  and  shot  and  killed  the 
cashier  and  a  clerk  and  wounded  another  em- 
ployee. They  seized  all  tbe  cash,  amounting  to 
some  40,000  francs,  as  well  as  some  securities, 
leaped  into  tlie  car,  and  rode  at  full  speed  to- 
ward Paris,  tiring  at  everyone  who  tried  to 
stop  tbem  or  who  looked  at  them  too  closely. 
A  little  more  than  an  hour  later,  the  car  bav> 
ing  sustained  some  injury,  it  was  abandoned 
near  Asni^res.  and  the  bandits  disappeared 
without  leaviHK  any  trace.  Tbe  failure  of  the 
police  to  capture  the  perpetrators  of  this  series 
of  robberies  and  murders  caused  much  conster* 
nation,  and  led  to  a  summons  of  the  ministers 
in  council  for  a  discussion  of  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  elhciency  of  tiie  police  and  detective 
service. 

The  band  of  criminals  who  had  terrorized 
Paris  for  a  period  of  six  months  was  at  last 
rounded  up  on  April  28  at  a  (suburb,  Choisy- 
le-Koi.  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  where  Bonnot,  the  ringleader  of  the  band, 
with  one  of  bis  accomplices,  was  traced  to  a 
motor-car  garage.  A  regular  siege  was  set  up 
by  the  police  and  a  company  of  troops,  and  a 
fusillade  on  both  aides  lasted  for  four  hours, 
when  tbe  building  waa  finally  blown  up  with 
dynamite.  Bonnot  was  captured  alive,  but  so 
severely  wounded  that  ho  died  on  reaching  the 
hospital.  His  confederate,  Dubois,  was  found 
dead  in  the  buildiuK.  This  event  followed  the 
murder  of  the  assistant-chief  detective,  named 
Jouin,  on  April  24,  by  Bonnot.  who  escaped,  and 
the  police  suspected  that  he  and  some  of  his  con- 
federates were  making  one  of  the  suburbs  their 
headquarters.  Two  police  otlicers  were  wounded 
in  the  attadc  on  tbe  garage.  Bonnot  was  bom 
in  1870  of  rt  respectable  family,  but  in  youth 
fell  under  anarchist  influences  and  was  involved 
Hubse<juently  in  many  strikes.  He  began  a  series 
of  robberies  in  1909  and  finally  organised  a  band 
of  erimlnals  whose  movements  he  directed  with 
uncommon  skill  and  energy.  Tlis  confederate, 
Dubois,  was  a  veteran  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion,  who  had  subsequently  takOB  up  iSie 
trwie  of  a  motor  car  mechanic. 

Another  sensattonat  Incident  oceurred  on  May 
14,  when  the  hiding  place  of  two  other  members 
of  the  band  of  criminals.  Gamier  and  Vallet, 
at  Nogent^ur-Marne  was  stormed  by  soldiers 
and  polioo  under  the  chief  of  police,  M-  Qui* 
ehard.  The  attack  was  begun  on  tbe  night  of 
May  14  nm\  lasti^l  until  early  mornliiL'  when, 
a*  ill  the  previous  instance,  the  hoiis*-  was  shat- 
tered by  an  explosive  and  the  oHicers  of  law 
rushed  in.   Both  criminals  were  killed. 

MtscBtLAWBocs,  To  the  long  list  of  naval 
disasters  in  recent  vears  was  added  another 
serious  accident  on  June  8.  when  a  submarine 
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was  run  down  by  a  battloship  noar  Cherbourg, 
causing  Uie  loss  of  the  crew  of  23  men  and  two 
officers.  In  consequence  of  anti-miiitariet  dec- 
Utrations  at  the  annual  congress  of  the  Teach- 
cra*  Union  in  August  the  government  ordered 
their  dissolution  by  September  10,  and  on  tlint 
date  most  of  them  conipUed  under  protest.  A 
few  deferred  their  action  on  the  ground  tliat  it 
was  impossible  to  call  meetinga  until  after  the 
bolidaya,  and  one  of  tfacni,  flie  Union  of  the 
Seine,  decided  to  dcfj'  the  government's  order, 
liic  government  began  proceedings  against  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  iuinounced  certain  reforms 
to  secure  tea^shers  against  arbitrary  treatment 
and  to  improve  their  aalaries. 

For  notes  on  other  subjects  relating  to 
France,  bcc  AgbICCLTUBE;  FINANCIAL  REVIEW; 
LaBOB  LeOIBLATIOM;  AnOHAQTK»{  SOCUUBM, 

etc. 

FBANOO-aSBXAH    TBBATT.  See 

FhAN'CE,  Tltyfnrv. 

FRATEBl^AI.  INSUEJi^NCE.    See  Insub- 

fBATEBNITIES  IN  HIQH  SCHOOL& 
See  Eduoatiok. 

FBEDERICK  VTII.  King  of  Denmark,  tfifrl 
May  15.  1912.  He  was  born  at  Copenliagen  in 
184;{,  the  eldest  son  of  Christian  IX.  and  of 
Princess  Louise  of  Hease-Cassel.  He  received 
his  education  at  an  ordinary  grammar  school. 
On  the  death  of  Kinp  Frederick  MI.  in  1863 
and  the  accession  of  Kinj;  Christian  IX.  ditU- 
culties  with  Austria  ami  Prussia  came  to  a 
head,  and  Prince  Frederick,  as  he  then  was, 
took  part  in  the  war  of  18C4,  which  cost  Den- 
mark the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Laucnburg  and  which  produced  permanent  ill- 
feeling  against  Germany.  Upon  the  deatli  of 
Queen  Louibe  in  1898,  however^  Prince  Fred- 
erick was  able  to  take  stcpa  toward  a  better 
understanding  with  Germany.  On  the  death 
of  King  Christian  in  Jannarr,  1006,  Prince 
Frederick  succeeded  liim  as  Frederick  \'in. 
Shortly  after  Itis  accession  he  made  visits  to 
England  and  Iceland.  In  the  latter  country 
be  aroused  great  enthuaiaam  If  appointing  a 
mixed  eommission  to  eoaaid^  the  vexed  quea- 
tion  of  1  ;ni<  rule.  Tlic  effort  to  bring  this 
about,  liowever,  did  not  succeed.  At  the  time 
of  his  accession  Frederick  VIII.  was  not  par- 
ticularly popular,  but  hia  great  political 
energy,  his  geniai  eloquence  ana  the  simplicity 
of  his  life  won  for  him  before  he  died  the 
hearty  respect  and  confidence  of  his  subieots. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  Euro- 
pean rulers  and  was  frequently  to  be  seen  upon 
the  streets  of  Copenhagen  unattended.  In  1910 
he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  illness.  This 
returned  in  1!)1'2  and  he  went  to  Nice  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  Returning  apinirently 
recovered,  he  stopped  in  Hamburg.  In  the 
evening  he  went  for  a  stroll  about  the  streets 
and  was  found  dead  by  passers-by.  His  body 
waa  for  mmc  time  unidentified,  as  there  were 
no  marks  of  royalty  ujmn  liis  clothing.  Fred- 
erick VIII.  was  related  to  many  important 
royal  families  of  Europe.  lie  was  tlie  brother 
of  Queen  Alexandra  and  of  the  King  of  Greece; 
his  wife  is  a  sister  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  of  the  Emjtresa  Marie  of  Russia;  h  '  s 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
son  of  the  last  King  Henry,  and  was  father 
of  King  Haakon  of  Norway,  who  married  Prin- 
cess  Itaud  of  Wales;  he  was  father-tn-hw  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Sweden,  a  brother  of  the 
present  king  of  that  country,  and  he  was  a 


Bon-in-law  of  King  Charles  XV.  of  Swetlen. 
Hia  death  threw  into  mourning  nearly  all  the 
principal    nonOnttaoUe    n%nuig    hoosM  in 

Europe.   

VBBE  BAPTX8T8.   See  BanuTS,  Fnx 
FBEEB,  Paul  C'Af^PAs.  An  American  chem- 
ist and  public  ofTicial,  died  April  18,  1912.  He 
was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1862  and  took  his  de- 

!rree  in  medietne  from  the  Rnah  Medical  Col* 
ege  in  1882.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  in  1887.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
absistant  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
in  a  few  months  waa  appointed  aasistant 
and  inatruetor  in  Tufts  College.  Here  he 
rrn::iined  until  1880,  when  he  was  appointed 
proiessor  of  general  chemistry  at  the  Liiiver- 
sity  of  Michigan.  He  occujiied  this  chair  until 
19U3.  From  1901  to  1005  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  government  laboratories  at  Manila, 
P.  I.  He  was  director  of  the  Rureau  of  Sci- 
ence at  Manila  from  1M05  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  dean  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  Medical  bcliooL  He  was 
editor  of  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science  and 
was  the  author  of  A  General  Inorganic  De- 
tcriptive  Chemistry  (1805),  and  The  Elemenlt 
of  Chemistry  (IS9<>),  and  over  fifty  pamphleta 
on  chemical  subjects  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Geimany. 

FRENCH  EQUATOBIAI.  AFRICA  (for- 
merly Fkench  Conoo).  a  French  possession  in 
equatorial  Africa,  on  the  west  coast,  composed 
of  the  Gabua  Colony  (capital,  Libreville),  the 
Middle  Congo  Colony  (Braxxaville),  and  the 
Ubangi  •  Shari  -  Chad  Colony  ( Fort-de-Possel ) , 
From  the  old  area  of  669,280  square  miles,  must 
be  deducted,  roughly,  170,270  square  miles  ceded 
under  tbo  convention  of  >>ovember  14,  1011,  to 
Germany  by  France;  and  to  it  muat  be  added 
about  0450  square  miles  ceded  to  France  by 
Germany  from  the  Kamerun  country.  The  atea 
ceded  to  Germany  carries  a  population  of  about 
one  million  out  of  the  original  ten  million  (the 
estimated  population  in  1006).  The  products 
and  exports  are  rubber,  ivory,  timber.  ]  .il;  i  k  r- 
uels  and  oil,  cacao,  etc.  Gold,  copper,  ami  iron 
are  mined.  Imports  (1910),  13,190,677  francs; 
exporta,  24.630,872  (11,119,319  and  17,453,033 
in  1009).  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced 
(1909)  at  6,1.17.000  francs.  A  cnmmis.sioner- 
general  (M.  Merlin  in  1D12)  residing  at  Braz- 
zaville is  administrator-in-chief.  Kakzh  and 
Wadai  are  French  dependeneies. 

FBENCH  EtSTABLlSHXENTS  IS  OCE- 
ANIA. A  southern  Pacific  French  colony,  con- 
sisting of  widely  scattered  groups  and  single 
islands.  Area  (estimated),  3065  sauare  kilo- 
meters; population,  30,563.  Capital,  Papeete 
(3617  inhabitants),  on  Tahiti.  Imports  and 
exports  (1910),  5,659.367  and  0,0.31,289  francs, 
respectively.  Adrien  Bonboure  was  governor  in 
1012. 

FBENCH  QtriANA  {CkTrnr^t) .  A  colony 
(French)  and  penul  settlement  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  It  covers  88,240  square 
kilometers  (34,060  square  miles)  and  had  a 
population  in  1911  of  40,000.  Cayenne,  the 
chief  town  and  only  seaport,  had  flOOG)  12.4-26 
inhabitants.  Gold-niiuing  (placer)  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people.  Imports  and  exj>ort» 
in  1810  wei«  valued  at  12,233,000  and  11,567,< 
000  frenes  respeetivefy.  Goftfnor  (1912),  F. 

F&£NCH    eULNEA.      A    Itmdh.  West 
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African  colony.  Capital,  Konakry,  with  (1000)  no  light  proJuctions;  but  everywhere  moral  and 
»i.vS3  inhabitants;  Kankan,  the  chief  commercial  even  religious  preoccupations  prevail;  of  which 
(rtitre,  iias  ll,Gt>6;  Bok^,  20L)7 ;  Kindia,  2083;  Bergsonianism,  which  i8  synotiymouH  with  infali* 
Dubrcka,  1408.  Tba  railway  from  Konakry  to  tive  idealinn,  w  only  one  manileaiation.  See  «n 
KouitNuea  (588  kilometera)  wm  completed  and  lUnelrBtiTe  article,  "Le  rayetlelraie  littArafre,** 
in  operation  J;in-iary  1,  1911.  Transport  from  by  H^Rur,  in  La  Revue,  August  15,  1912. 
an<i  luto  the  interior  ia  by  caravan,  tho  best  Tuii^AiuE.  If  no  ab^lutely  iirst-class  play 
porters  being  Soussous  and  Malinkgs.  The  was  produced,  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
route  from  iwonakry  to  the  Hiaa,  known  aa  the  an  unuaually  great  number  ol  plaire  of  averajje 
Leprinee  route,  is  vim  Kindia,  ximbo,  and  Kou<  merit.  We  flret  mentiott  audi  as  betray  elever^ 
rous&a.  RubbtT  is  the  principal  e.\i>ort,  and  is  nuss  witliDut  proclaiming  anything  else  except 
gathered  over  all  thu  culuiiy;  hut  Iha  priuctpal  power  to  auiu^  iha  tlieatre-gO(>r :  En.  gardCt 
sources  are  the  Foutah-Djallon,  the  Faranah  by  Capus  and  V6ber,  the  well-kn>  \vii  theory  of 
region,  and  other  cireies  of  Upper  Guinea.  Capua,  that  excitement  and  effort  drive  liappi* 
Rice  is  grown,  grazing  is  widely  practiced.  The  aess  away ;  the  lazy  alone  are  happy.  OavauH*s 
mineral  resources  are  believed  to  be  consider-  L'id^e  de  Frarn-oise  in  optimistic;  /  V  j' ,r  vert, 
able.  Lieutenant-governor  in  1012,  C.  Guy.  by  Klersantl  C'aillavet,  isavery  successiui  satire 
See  Fre.ncr  West  Atbica.  on  the  French   Academy.    Tristan  liernard's 

ZBENCK  INDIA.  Five  French  dependenciea  On  natt  e$oiave  is  arousing;  it  ebowi  bow  the 
In  India,  covering  513  square  kilometers,  with  masters  are  really  tlie  servants  of  their  serv- 
277,723  inhabitants  in  1900  and  282.472  in  ants.  Bernstein's  Aisaut  U  a  clever  uiL-Iodrama 
IDII.  Density  per  sq.  km.  (1000),  641.4.  The  in  the  manner  of  that  author,  and  was  played 
towns  arc  Pondiebtfry  (the  capital),  Karikal,  admirably  by  Guitry:  jealousy  against  a  self- 
iUhi,  Cbandernagar,  and  Yanaon.  The  imports  made  nuin,  and  finally  tho  hwo  comes  out  via* 
and  exports  (1910)  were  valued  at  8,351,443  dicated.  Among  the  plays  which  claim  to  be 
ar.l  37,400.013  francs,  respectively.  Chief  e.x-  more  philosophical  are:  T'n  sensational  La 
ports,  oil  !^t•e(i.s,  raw  cotton,  and  ])ulse.  Railway  Flamhie,  by  Kistemaekers  (now  played  in  this 
from  Poridioliery  to  V'illapuram  un  l  Peralam  country  Under  the  title  TJke  iSTpy)  i  an  ofTiccr  of 
to  Karikal,  30  kilometers.  P.  L  A.  J>uprmt  was  the  army  is  bankrupt  through  speculation;  he 
governor  in  1912.    is  then  offered  solvency  if  he  will  betray  army 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA.  A  dependency  of  secrets  to  tiie  enemy;  he  kilLs  the  spy  on  tlie 
France  in  southeastern  Asia,  made  up  of  five  spot  and  all  his  friends  come  to  tiie  rescue  to 
ststes  and  a  strip  of  tenitoiy  taised  from  free  him  from  the  couj>e<|uences  of  the  murder — 
□una,  as  follows:  it  is  *'  la  Hambte  patnutique."    Dourget  and 

_  Beaunier  put  on  the  stage  the  Crise,  brought 

~  _      ^  about  by  the.  jioliti  uins  of  a  re]uilllc,  ar- 

Annan   .^..^Kw'"  mFsIIsi        {Jl  raignment   of    inoUern    {K>l.t.cs.     Two  better 

Cambodia   175,460       l,ii«3,S34         6.8  plays,  though  not  tlie  best  of  the  two  authors, 

^Wn-CJiUia    66.965       2.870.614        60.4  are  Hervieu's  Bagatelle  and  Bataille's  Lea  /Jam- 

SSb!,^..*.::::!!!'.::29o;oOO         ffim  2.3  beaux.-  the  first  takes  up  the  same  theme  as 

Kwanipetew^Wan**'.'   I.'OOO         177,*W7       177.0  Musset  in  On  ne  badine  pus  ar>  c  I'amottr;  while 

_    ,  ^  „       -rrz  in  the  second  we  see  a  great  scholar,  an  adnii- 

•Leased  territory.     tDenalty  per  square  lUto-  *ho  y»e''l6  '      u*y  »  human  pas- 

HMter.  sion,  which  has  sorrowful  consequences;  how* 

■  ever,  he  rollies  at  the  end  in  a  most  pathetic 

£Annn  v;..  onnnn  H.Tnk»»«  97  nnn  without    reugion,    pretends    to   belfeve,  then 

Tff'«ll«t^i.fa2?^  d.soustei,     and     in      dyu.s  tells 

The  railway  from  Saigon  to  Mytho  (the  Old-  fhat  ^e  cone,  .ves  to  be  the  truth—  was 
e*t  raihv.y  in  the  coun  r> )  i,  being  extended  j.^^,..,      l.  B^niftre  (the  author  of 

"i  - vn""  7^\<,o  .   *r  t^^SSl:  ^"Pillo"  'lit  lyonnais)   has  another  interesting 

pbeng'Laoki  YQnanfu  (291  miles),  the  line  from    ,       ,  r>^jiA„iitJt  ihm,  /.iirSn.ia  ntt^ta 

Hanof  to  the  Chinese  frontier  (308),  Tcwane-  '±^'tJ  Z    onfettmes  LmLl  TsuSi' 
/^.       A-i  A   #t«At    s.r  sometimes  nad.  sometimes  comical,  oi  supers^ii- 

J^??;     r      I  -        fT^r^^^^^^^  tious  beliefs  taking  hold  of  pome  memb^s  of 

.-..n  Kh;,t-FIoa-Lanf;l,.an  The    YOnnSB  ^  |^,|-    »  Moli^resque "  has  been  an  adjective 

Hallway  was  completed  in  1»10.  ^  to  praise  the  plav.    The  Theatre  Antoine 

as  n  wbole,  mad  tn  given  below  in  irnacst     pcHt- :  it  sliows  the  family  spirit  badly  broken 
— — — — ^— —  up  by  remarriage.    Esther,  princease  d^Iarael, 
1909  1910  1911      by  Sebastien  Leconte  and  A.  Dumas,  is  an  anti- 

Inports   ^'ZH'!?!    2frS?S»ili    lii'iil'^  Racinian   plav   showing  a   fanatic   and  cruel 

 IW.W4.W    Iie,WS,fm    »W,UT,oeo  p,jti,pr  cunnin;?.  and  seeking  the  throne  in  order 

~  to  f:ratifv  lier  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  ene- 

The  general  budget  balanced  for  1012  at  38,-  miea  of  tlie  Jews.    A.  DuBois  writes  also  an 

917,000  francs;  the  budget  of  Tongking  at  8,-  anti-Raeinian  play,  IMrrfnice-fcere   again  tho 

341,017:   Annam,  3,250.462;   Cambodia.  4.232.-  heroine  is  not  the  sweet  lover  of  the  seven- 

41C;   Coehin-China.  7.321.817;   Laos,  898,729;  teenth  century  traj;edy,  but  a  shrewd  diplomat 

Kwsngchow-Wan.     21S.!K-)0;     totnl,    59,680^01.  who  tries  to  in.luce  Titus  to  ^ive  freedom  of 

Geifemor  (1912).  A.  Sarraut  eonseience  to  the  Jews.    An  exotic  play  by  P. 

TSSmm  LITBILATUBS.     As  compared  Antbein,  Vhmmeur  japonaia,  and  a  play  de«l< 

*itl  l  i-f  \.  I!    {lir-  1012  literature  impresses  one  ing  with  tho  problem  of  cr>loni«ition.  Lea  aau- 

as  even  more  earnest  in  its  pursuits.    Almost  tereUe*,  by  E.  Fabre  (the  plague  of  poor  magis* 
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tratea),  must  also  be  quoted.  Sarah  Bernhardt  its  violent  forma;  he  ia  haughty,  prood,  ui 
appeared  in  a  new  play,  La  fvina  I!lituit€th%  aasiirad  of  tha  nltlntate  victory  of  man  owr 

The  IJitine  de  Spartc.  hv  X  -rhaeren,  was  played  inanimate  matter ;  it  is  futurism  without  the 
lor  tlie  first  time  m  A'aris,  and  the  Belami,  name.  R.  Rnndau  is  utill  more  violent  in  bit 
from  Aluu[):is9aut'»  novel,  proved  no  great  .sue-  Autour  dcs  fvux  dc  la  brousae,  asking  a  return 
cesa.  An  interesting  reconatitution  of  Moli^re's  to  nature,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  eivitiad 
life  was  made  for  the  Maiaon  d«  MoUtee  by  peasant,  but  of  tlM  nmi  in  tiie  wilderaeas: 
Don  nay. 

bhal^etipeare  continues  to  be  played  carefully  "  Prends  ta  penste  au  poing  comme  on  tire  oa 
bv  the  Compagnie  francaise  du    theatre  de  sabre 

Shakespeare.  During  1012  they  gave  The  Merry     Et'massacro  I'idte  avee  1»  pamoiaon/* 
Wiveg  of  Windtor,    The  OdCon  gave  a  good 

Troilua  and  Creaaida.  Lope  de  Vega's  ^toilc  de  Two  group.*?  of  poets  have  publisher!  collic- 
BixUle  is  another  sign  of  interest  in  the  theatre  five  works,  claiming  to  represent  the  vangiurd 
of  other  nations.  As  to  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren'a  of  modern  thought:  "  Les  loupa,**  vhose  idm 
Profeuimtt  it  surprised  the  Parisians,  who  have  been  indicated  in  laat  year'a  aeoouoL  aad 
wondered  at  raeh  frank  bnitality  in  an  English  who  publish  under  the  patronage  of  Jean  Ricle- 
pl;iy.  pin,  author  of  the  preface,  an  Anthologie  de 

litre  we  must  mention  two  books:  Avine,  jeune  po^aie  fruncaisu ;  there  are  sixteen  of 
La  RenaiaaeoMt  du  thti'itrc  breton  et  I'tnivre  de  them;  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  aggressive 
I'abbi  Bayan!  and  G.  Polti,  Let  TrmUhtia  st(if>  as  their  name  would  lead  ua  to  believe.  Tbe 
aftona  dramatiguet.  other  group  is  that  of  the  AntkoloiHe  de  Pffffort 

PoniiY.  Here  c-pecially  (  as  is  natural)  f^^'Effort  is  a  periodical),  containing  poems  by 
the  idealistic,  at  times  religious,  tendency  is  niany  of  the  best  names,  such  as  Duhante), 
notable;  not  exclusively,  however,  our  modern  Gh^n,  Spire  Bazal|^ette  (new  translations  fiett 
world  allowing  too  much  freedom  to  tempera-  Whitman].  There  is  »  ^^^Sfi  tendency  aBMsg 
mental  ditferences  for  any  philosophical  convic-  *h«n  to  use  the  ««ft  liftfft  The  name  of  Bt mo- 
tion to  remain  unrt'prcs.  nteil.  Vertiaeren,  after  Ii»irc  is  hi-ard  at  times,  and  surely  inspired  Ivan 
years  of  poetry  devoted  to  the  forcea  tumul-  ^'"'l^in  in  Ln  nuit.  and  F.  li^noit  in  Foire  aaa 
tucuaea  of  eivlfisation,  lets  a  great  pantheistic  poys'igcs.  Hauville,  rather  neglected  of  late, 
inspiration  run  through  his  JiUa  moiimntft.  has  been  honored  by  an  edition  under  the  soi- 
Francis  Jammes  continues  the  publication  of  pices  of  Ch.  Morice.  And  Mistral  comes  befor* 
Ills  Ct  iirqitjurft  rhri  tii  nrns,  for  wliich  he  was  the  public  with  />c«  O/iiarfc*.  translated  by  bilD" 
ortered  a  |>ri/.e  of  30ii()  francs  by  the  Academy.  from  the  Provencal  original. 
Religious  also  are  the  Carmina  aacra  of  Louis  One  of  the  best  known  of  ihe  poets  of  to-d«y 
le  Cardonnel,  the  symbolist.  Rorgsonian,  reli-  die<l»  Pierre  QltUlard.  And  iJon  Dicrx,  for 
gious,  and  almost  mystical  is  11.  1  ranck's  La  many  years  the  "Prince  des  Pofetes,"  also  died. 
danae  <h  i<int  Varche,  the  ark  of  alliance,  symbol  I"  his  place  Pan!  Ft  :  f ,  '"h  uthor  of  the  Af> 
of  man's  need  of  truth  from  beyond  this 'finite  iadca  francaiaea,  was  elected  Prince." 
universe.  Pranek  died  recently,  very  young.  Here  belongs  the  mention  of  A.  S^cb^'s  £«t 
Space  allows  us  to  mention  only  the  titles  of  aeeente  de  la  eatire  dana  la  pofaie  contempo- 
many  books,  all  more  or  less  hetrayiiig  the  same  raitie.  He  treats  of  Rostand,  Tailhade,  Pocbon, 
return  to  cen^crvat ive  and  classicnl  ideals,  both  Bruant,  Jean  Rictus,  etc. 
in  thought  and  form:  de  Uouh^lier,  Romance.  Fiction.  The  earnestness  of  effort  and  tlie 
de  Vhommc;  Reynac.  Vaiaeance  du  Verhef  Ra-  endeavor  not  to  waste  one's  talent  are  imprcs- 
nettc,  Clart(a  an  rri*pufir!r I.clx-y,  Stir  une  sive.  Let  us  first  take  the  works  of  the  mas- 
route  de  pruplios;  Even,  Fhinrnts  ruHtifiurs  rt  ters:  Anatnle  France's  Lrs  dirujn  ont  soif  is 
vuniiKx;  Thaly.  l-rs  Cluinsotts  if'outrc-mer,  and  a  keen  ^^tudy  of  the  fieculiar  hypnosis  produced, 
Jardin  dea  Tropiquca  (the  .Antilles);  Valentin,  during  the  French  Revolution,  on  generous, 
Je  dirat  eur  ia  routej  Colomb,  L*ierin,  and  Lea  idealistic  minds,  making  them  irresponsible, 
romfint!; :  perhnp"?  ahovc  the  nfliprs  in  vnhie  are  bloodthirsty  Tnnn«:ters.  P.  Loti's  P/lrrin  d' in<}' 
Jae(pies  (Y'sanne's  Etrrnrt  pocme  (sorrow,  de-  kor  is  not  only  a  fuiicinating  picture  of  Iruli)- 
scrihed  in  turn  with  saicasni,  liumor,  or  prav-  China  but  interesting  as  a  sort  of  return  of  L>  U 
ity,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  accept)  *,  and  J.  to  the  spiritualistic  beliefs  of  Christianity. 
Oasquet's  Le  parodie  retrouvS  f broad  and  hu<  Romain  Rotland  has  brought  to  an  end.  ia  tbe 
manitari.tTi  optimi!?ra ) .  Very  little  really  light  tenth  volume,  the  story  of  Jcan-Chriatophe : 
poetry,  &h  A.  .laroii's  Amusittts,  could  be  La  tiouvrllr  jaiirnie  snows  the  hero,  after 
quoted.  Three  women  deserve  mention  here:  havinj,'  overcome  his  grief  for  the  death  of 
C4cile  Pirin,  author  of  Lea  pae  Ugere  (see  Yeab  Olivier,  born  to  life  again  by  •  new  love,  and 
Book  for  1911).  broadens  her  horizon,  and  In  then  dying,  not  yet  recognised  by  the  world  u 
Voriat»V)H«  du  caiir  prnsif  want'^  "Oh!  tout  a  great  artist,  but  havinrr  fulfilled  hi^  mie«inn. 
aimer  it  tout  rnnnaitre  " ;  Mmc.  de  Rohan,  in  There  are  not  as  many  social  novels  as  usual: 
Souffica  d'Oi  ( tin  sings  the  beauties  of  various  Acker,  in  Deux  cnhicra,  compares  tllS  women  irf 
countries,  with  preference  the  Orient;  Mme.  L.  the  past  with  those  of  the  new  genetatioa. 
Berger  sings  of  women.  "Les  vestales.**  "Les  Boylesve's  Madeteine,  jeune  femme,  is  a  wqnel 
Druidesses,"  "Charlotte  Cnrday,"  "Mmc.  do  to  Inst  year's  !)ook :  (he  young  woman  hroii^'lit 
Lajubttllc " — and  women's  liresses.  Two  books,  up  accordiug  to  oUl  fastiionwl  principle*  is  ii  \v 
each  of  a  single  poem — a  thing  seldom  seen  saved  from  temptationH  by  the  ideas  impo-ed  '  n 
nowadays— have  won  some  distinction  for  their  her  (hence  one  does  not  Icnow  whether  Boylesve 
authors:  Chantavoine's  f«a  tsie.  an  "^pop^  believes  in  old-fashionod  education:  this  honk 
famili^re";  atid  C  de  Vesmes's  I.r  sohv  de  seems  to  contradict  the  fornu-r  one),  Roultn- 
la  vie,  an  episode  of  the  Crusades.  From  among  ger's  Starch^  aux  fleura  combats  an  idea  r.^Uv 
tho!«e  who  preach  a  destructive  philosophy,  two  abandoned  to-day.  the  idea  of  not  consult  ing  the 
only  are  prominent:  A.  Londre's  Lee  poimee  girl's  heart  in  marriage.  Marcel  ^vo^t  cnn- 
effrHiie  yfelds  to  wild  entbudaam  fer  life  la  tianea  hit  ^•eriaa'*  wH&  Laftrat  d  Fran^oiae 
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•i«MM,  discussing  modern  education  (T«iy  lUff*  •mi*  4wotiquef  R.  Raiidan,       commmdant  et 

gwtiw),  and  Pierre  Millers  Caillou  et  TiHia  la  PoulM;  Ch.  CWniauz,  L«  ehoe  d«»  races  (in 

.1  study  of  ehilJien's  minds.  Bauduin  has  an  Tunis).  Among  exotic  novels,  J.  Clary,  L'tfe  du 
unpleasant  picture  of  the  peasants  marching  to  soleil  couchant  (Japan).  Novels  that  betray 
ruin  throui,'li  alcoholism  in  Le3  campagnea  en  the  revival  of  religious  preoccupations  are:  L. 
noroAe.  Henry  Bordeaux,  in  La  tt«ig«  *ur  le$  Bnrry.  Ait  delA  du  btmheur:  L.  Cathlin,  Le  pri» 
fua,  ihoaamt  tlie  ** pardon"  for  a  sinner  in  tre;  and  R.  Claude,  L*e9ta»9.  Two  adentifle 
nintrimonial  afTairs,  in  his  usual  orthodox  fash  novels  of  interest  are  J.  II.  Rofiny,  ain6,  La  mort 
laa.  Les  Fahrcc6,  by  Paul  Margueritte,  ia  one  de  la  terre,  which  dt'scribes  humanity  having 
of  the  strongest  books  of  the  year;  it  is  a  sort  reached  the  extremes  of  civilization  and  dying 
of  " Bougon-Macquardt  series''  in  one  volume:  from  thirst,  the  globe  being  abaolutely  dried  out; 
tbe  family  spirit  passing  from  generation  to  and  M.  Renard,  Le  PHU  Wen,  an  amusing  fancy 
purration  and  producing  sometimes  evils,  but  of  the  Wells  order.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
ijiueli  more  frequently  blessings.  Les  rafales,  by  attempts  at  renewing  the  novel  'm  that  by  i'ierre 
J.  II.  Rosny,  atnd,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pic-  Hamp,  Le  rail,  in  which  men  are  considered 
tores  of  bourgeois  life:  a  second-rate  business  absolutely  independently  from  whut  we  call  hu- 
naa  attempts  new  methods,  is  mined,  and  lacks  man  qualities,  and  are  studied  merely  as  organs 
the  energj'  to  start  again;  then  his  wife,  one  of  nf  ,  ^reat  motlcrn  railroiul  company.  J.  Lor4- 
those  admirable  French  women,  courageous  and  dan's  U»  grand  proc^a  de  sorci'lUnn  au  XVII. 
energetic  when  circumstances  require  it,  steps  AiVcft  ii  a  most  fascinating  Iiistorical  novel, 
in  and  saves  the  situation.  A  I'affut^  by  Q.  Some  amusing  books  arfti  T.  Bernard,  i/a- 
Rageot,  is  a  powerful,  rapid  drama:  it  tells  thU^  et  set  mitainea;  Fisher,  L'inconduite  de 
tim  VL'n;,"jance  of  a  forester  against  his  employer  Lucie;  Foley,  Pcrrcite  en  escapade;  A* 
who  has  brought  shame  on  him.  Here  we  may  Schay^,  Journal  de  Cloud  Barbaut. 
place  a  number  of  psychological  novels  that  \Vume.n'8  NoVSLfl.  This  year  we  look  in  vain 
deserve  mention:  The  most  successful  of  the  for  the  anti-man  novel,  except  in  Louise  Com- 
year,  because  the  French  Academy  awarded  it  pain's  La  vie  iragique  de  Oeneviive,  a  sort  of 
&  lO.onO-franc  prize,  i»  Andrf  Lafon's  L'ileve  I'ncle  Tom's  Cfl^  n,  ah  i  t  t!i  ^  oman  has  taken 
GUles,  the  story  of  a  boy,  sensitive,  not  stupid,  the  place  of  the  iit;>>ro.  All  the  others  seem  to 
hsviig  BO  sensational  adventures,  told  in  a  have  grown  tired,  for  a  while  at  least,  of  wan- 
toie  manner,  and  in  the  style  of  ifarte  C'atVe.  dering  in  lands  of  fancy  for  women;  in  Mme. 
H.  Rignier's  L'Amphiehine  is  in  the  ordinary  CamiTle  Marbo's  well-received  book,  Celle  qui 
ftvlu  of  the  author:  the  heroine  writes  to  her  drfwit  Vamour,  the  heroine  who  defie^i  lov«  ia 
rornur  husband,  now  a  good  friend  of  hers,  the  punished.  The  same  attitude  is  found  in  Jehan 
wliule  story  of  her  new  love.  A.  Bailly  in  Yvray  and  others.  What  ia  Mme.  Jacques 
Let  ckaines  dtt  paaei  comea  back  to  the  self-  Morel's  (Mme.  Pottier)  Feuillea  mortes,  which 
analyzing  hero  oiF  the  Ditciple,  by  Bourget  A.  was  awarded  the  5000  francs  prize  of  "  La  vie 
Bfaiinicr's  L'hommc  qui  n  prrdu  sofi  mui  de-  heureuse,"  except  the  old  theme  of  La.  Xouvelle 
ncribvi  the  scholar  who  loses  his  own  self  be-  Utioisef  Even  Mme.  Daniel  Lesueur,  the  au- 
cause  taken  up  so  entirely  hy  the  object  of  his  thor  of  thj  fi  i  Le  y tetzechienne,  gives  up  the 
studies.  G.  Kageot's  La  r^nommie  shows  the  "  fight,"  and  in  Le  toumaaf  des  jours  studies 
disastrous  results  that  fame  can  have  in  a  a  type  of  the  artistic  woman.  The  other  fa- 
f.tniily,  on  husband,  wife,  and  child  m  ry  im-  mous  women  writers  publish  novels  where  the 
real,  however).  Binet-Valmer's  novels  have  al-  woman  question  plays  no  part:  Marcel  Tin- 
ways  some  flavor  of  their  own;  this  time  the  ayie,  Madeleine  au  miroir;  Delarue-Madrus, 
author  of  Lucien  studies  in  Le  pUiisir  the  ever-  L*ine»p(r\menUe ;  Miriam  Harry,  La  divine 
huting  enmity  between  man  and  woman  waged  ehanson,  inspired  by  the  poetry  of  the  Oriental 
in  love.  Three  authors  have  criticisms  of  what  countries.  Finally,  a  delightful  book,  rather 
may  be  callc<l  the  "smart  fiet "  of  Paris:  P.  for  children,  Mme.  Georges  Renard,  Les  bites 
Vsldsgne,  Les  letona  de  Lisbcth  Lotiin;  J.  L.  qui  ne  le  sont  pas,  depicting  life  on  a  farm. 
Vauroyer,  La  maitresae  de  Vamie,  and  H.  Du-  Short  Story.  Once  more  the  "  Prix  Gon- 
tcrnois,  Le  veau  gras.  Character  sketches  are  court"  was  awarded  this  year  to  a  volume  of 
sttempifil  very  brilliantly:  tlie  younr^  woman  short  stories;  it  w  i  t  t  >  A.  Savifrnon.  wlio  lives 
during  the  honeymoon  by  the  exquisite  master,  in  England,  on  t!ie  southern  coast,  whence  he 
A  LHJhtetiherger,  in  La  petite  mudame;  the  sends  articles  to  English  magazines  and  papers; 
tramp,  by  M.  Audibert,  in  Pilleraud;  the  sec-  his  volume,  Les  fiHes  d'Oueaaant,  describes  the 
ond-rate  actor  (combination  of  Daudet  and  Zola  very  primitive  customs  of  the  islands.  Mar- 
itylc  i,  by  .\.  Arnoux,  in  Ditlirr  Flabochr :  the  f^uerite  .\u«ioux  in  ^'ulstrine  otTers  sketches  of 
victim  of  hazing,  by  M.  Yell,  in  Cauet.  There  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Marie 
Sfs  political  novels:  Delzcns,  Le  mattre  dee  Cmre.  B^urget  has  seven  stories  in  his  Envere 
foules;  O.  Aubrey  (pseudonym  of  a  former  du  D^cor,  not  diflerent  from  wluit  he  writes 
president  of  the  cabinet),  Soeur  Anne;  and  cspe-  generally.  K.  Dervieti,  in  Petites  fillea  d'una 
eially  the  beautiful  Frontiires  du  caur,  by  Vic-  pratufe  uuit.  delight-s  in  discovering  the  rascal- 
tor  Margueritte,  the  author  of  Une  ^jMtque:  a  ity  of  people  generally  considered  saintly.  Le 
nneneb  girl  marries  a  German  physician,  they  village  dans  la  Pin^e,  by  G.  Mourey,  tells 
are  perfectly  happy,  but  a  war  breaks  out,  and  stories  of  humble  people  in  Provence.  L4on 
both  come  to  feel  that  something  now  i<?  between  I.afape  has  found  the  accents  of  a  Daudet  for 
them  that  prevents  them  from  ever  being  one  his  stories  of  Quercy  contained  111  L$  ksl 
uain;  Uerr  Profeeeor  Knatechket  by  Hansi  (J.  <fcu  de  Jean  Ctochepin. 

JT  Walts),  is  a  bitter  satire  of  an  Alsatian     We  must  also  mention  a  lively  discussion  re- 

«iE^in«it  the  conquerors.   The  problem  of  coloniz-  garding  thp  short  story,  started  In  the  fall  by 

ation  has,  as  last  year,  inspired  some  of  tlie  the  men  of  tne  younger  generation;  they  think 

best  novels;  first  of  all.  La  fvtc  Arahe.  by  the  that  this  "genre"  has  become  vulgar  by  the 

brether*  Tbaraud;   Colonel  Baratier,  ilpopies  infiuence  of  the  "feuilleton"  and  propose  to 

Mtktabms  Jaas  dlstray,  Tliww^  to  petite  feslors  it  tad  to  sleet  ft  "Friaee  ds  k  noa* 
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e««it  Msen  am  u  bcfawob,  Roanr, 

jieMMl  to  tic  ceoipcaciaB  to  writ*  far  the 

HtilTtJBT    OS     T  juQ)  CsrricisM. 

Seholttri  are  ««dti«f  mm  dUIifnlly  than  erer, 

but  on  Mptnxi  f^xitLt  f.T  wbjvctA.  Onlv  three 
general  worfcji  v^ni       nentiooftd.  and  none  of 
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Tab/esu  <i<  la  L\tx*r%twr*  m  l^nmce  au  Ail. 
Hide  (short) ;  L«»  OarfCic  nrrai  the  last  i5) 

volume  of  hu  p</f>^Lir  Bulory  of  French  Liter- 
ature; wbik  Abrr.  Anniic,  aixJ  Crottzet  ifiv.-  a 
Hintoire  Ulustr^e  la  Littrratur:-  ^ Vani^i-*". 
intereatiog  becsese  ta^y  take  as  a  criterion  of 
idiporuace  the  eBeeMe  of  •  hook  with  the  pt^h* 
lie.  <In  rraoe*^.  t/y>.  the  eoontrr  of  intelligeot 
criticiiim:)  Striking  is  the  tacic  of  important 
v,',rk  iri  t,  '  :>ld  of  tb*  >liddle  Agf*.  Af r  Lu- 
cbairea  pr^hitflMtte  JUi  taoidti  Frain-ntm  au 
tempt  de  PkUiffe  Amfmete  (vhicb  is  not 
*trictty  lit^ratar^)  we  must  come  down  to  the 
KenaiAaan^-*-.  where  keen  interest  is  shown.  e>fH> 
e'mltf  in  '..u^  of  eJiting  important  t.  xts. 
The  first  voiua»e  of  l^efranc's  RabclaU 
emme  oot;  an  excellent  edition  of  Cihrill's 
Inttitution  rkr^tiemne  (1541)  br  the  same; 
he  al*o  completed  Lipoid  Monod's  Le 
cararttr-  'U  f'uh'n  'VapriM  ari  U'ttres.  Further, 
the  I  ««  d'un  h6ro9,  dgrippa  d^Auht'in»\  hy  S. 
Roehebleve,  mnet  be  mentjoned.  In  the  seven- 
t#ef|]lh  emturr  we  have  to  record  the  discovery 
of  Racine  in  Ruaiia  by  the  Abb«  Bonnet 

iiume  mil]  'if'iiht  their  autlienticity  i  :  a  valu- 
able <»dition  oi  La  I*rincesae  de  CUvea,  with  in- 
trorluction  by  Durchain;  and  the  well-informed 
iKHiks  by  Mfljrne  on  Voiture  et  VH6tel  de  Ram^ 
houillrt.  which  show  that  tradition  had  ideal- 
i/i'fi  [•••rh.ifis  ton  much  the  "refined"  society: 
the  Marquise,  however,  comes  out  very  well 
from  this  aeerebil^  study.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  RoutiBeau  (whose  bi-centenary  has  been 
celt-bra te<I  all  over  the  world,  and  not  withoat 
\  inh  rit  ['rotent.  expeeiall}  fr  u,  ]>u1itical  oppo- 
nents, of  the  present  government)  easily  leads 
the  liet  of  men  who  Iwve  Inspired  etndents  in 
literature;  we  can  only  name  from  all  that 
literature:  Fajruet's  two  volumes  <^ J7oti«aea« 
tiixtrt-  Mnliirr  nrui  Iioussrnu  pcnfieur),  Fabre, 
Ituuvier.  Tiersot  (Hounaeau  as  a  ilu»ician). 
Plan  (Rwueeau  racont6  par  Ira  pazcttea  de  son 
irmpa),  etc.  The  Kerue  de  Hiiaphjfei^ue  et  de 
Morale  devotetl  a  whole  number  to  the  jrlori- 
)ii-:ilinii  of  Hoiisseaii,  while  tlie  Rfiuc  critique 
dca  id^ea  et  de$  licrca  devoted  one  entire  is^^iie 
**oontre  In  glortflention  de  Rousseau."  K. 
GflUMy  continues  his  studies  on  Voltaire  bjr 
Voltaire  nexgneur  de  village  (in  Ferney),  Do- 
hifiive  has  a  Vie  ct  aurre  de  Palissot:  Har- 
mant  (pseudonymn)  a  llisioire  de  M>ni;.  de  Hen' 
lie,  which  u  remarkably  well  informed.  A  new 
edition  of  Miraheau,  by  Lumet,  "Lea  icrita" 
in  nbout  all  that  concerns  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
Ititinti.  I'ur  r(>mantici.**m,  Pellissier's  Lp  rinl- 
tame  du  romantitunc  is  the  only  fTcneral  work. 
But  we  have  also:  Beaunier,  Chateaubriand; 
Comto  d*.\ntioche,  ChateauWiand,  amhateadeur 
A  LondrcM:  l^n  S<W?li<?,  Lea  amiti^a  de  Lamar- 
tin<  :  .louruni  (I'ltnlit.  hy  Stendhal,  pilhlishefl 
by  Arbalet;  Stendhal  rt  Irn  curnmentateura,  by 
M#Iia;  Vignff,  by  Balden  six- rt'cr;  Th^ophile 
Oautier,  by  Larjjuier;  H.  de  Balzac,  by  Lumet; 
the  third  volume  of  W.  Kar^nine  considerable 
worlc  on  Qeorge  Snnd;  fiainte  Beuve,  ^vde  midi- 


co,fif.s^Kk£i>lcyt^uejbj  Dr.  Voiiard;imd  L'enaclcU 
Joeepk  Deiormke,  by  L.  S<cb«;  Lea  pamphlctt 
emin  I.  Hu^,  hgr  Bennneoiart;  Sur  Bmrbeg 
^AmetiHy.  by  LnwlenUet  Vwe  itape  de  le  eoih 

fcrny.n  •£  ti  uutm^ns.  h)  Du  KresUoi?;  Lf  BeiU 
ivtaitrej  Aipiumae  Ihiud^t,  by  liaptiste  Bouct; 
memoin  «■  Undct  by  a  Provencal  friend. 

Let  ns  mention  also  here  the  Jf ^moires  de 
Jean  Rtekepim;  fioorget.  Page*  de  critique  et  de 
d:^ trine:  Borland,  Le*  romanacr/)  du  nouvecv 
aiecie,  Xiccfoto,  feme  de  V argot,  A.  Dan- 
net,  Dtfemm  de  In  tewfne  frnnpnlee. 

Am.,n^  \  H\t-nt«  to  be  recordel :  Tb'? 

cririie^fmiiiuQ  oi  tbe  bi-centeoary  of  iiuuss^u,  al- 
r»dy  alluded  to;  the  centenary  of  Eugenie  and 
Mnnnee  de  Gu«rio;  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
SmUummhd;  the  inau;^ration  of  the  statne  of 
Verlaine  in  tue  Lu^embourj^.  The  "Xobel 
prize"  for  Iit'-rdtur^-  went  to  Maeterlinck;  the 
'  Associati  DC  «\nJKale  des  criti^vea"  conferred 
a  gold  medal  on  fierret's  Moyen-Age  dan$  k 
L^gende  dea  SiMee  (see  YaAn  Book,  1911). 
Kirctions  in  the  French  .AcaJomy:  Die  philos- 
opher Boutroux  ^iid  Gtrucrai  Liautej.  The 
deaths  which  have  not  been  recorded  eleevhere? 
Gabriel  Monod  and  the  Miteur  Lemerre.  Fi- 
nally, let  us  mention  the  donation  to  the  French 
Academy  of  the  ChAteau  de  Noharit.  made  ia- 
uiouj>  hy  George  Sand:  and  of  the  iso-i'alleii 
*'  D^rt "  in  Ermenonville,  made  famous  by  tbc 
stay  of  Rouaaena  in  that  ktealitjr  nt  the  end  of 
his  life. 

FBENCH  SOMAXI  COAST.  A  Frenell 
protectorate  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  OiBeial  re* 
port  gives  area  120,000  square  kiloneleri  aad 

population  20S.061.  Jibuti,  the  capital,  has 
about  11,000  inhabitants.  Imports  (1010).  21.- 
M_M.712  francs;  exports,  33,566,887.  There  are 
SI  mi  lea  of  railway  in  the  country  (the  rail- 
way from  Jilmti  into  Abyssinia,  wbieb  has  a 
tot.il  length  of  103  miles).  The  local  budget 
bfflhinc-d  I  i;>0'n  at  I. ;« 7 3. 000  francs.   M.  Pascal 

Wa-  _'ii'.-M-|iMr  IVJ-J. 

FAfiNCH  WE&T  AFBICA.  A  French 
African  possession  composed  of  the  following 

colonies  and  territories  (area,  popul  iti  n,  ard 
density),  according  to  Ootka  and  purporting 
to  be  for  1010: 


Sq.  knis. 

Senegal    l&i,600 

FYench  Guinea    239. ooo 

Ivory  Coast    3ii.200 

nahomey    i07,ooo 

I'PPer    Senegal  aad 

Nlir«T    7«t,70O 

Mauritania    (ter.)   8M,7tO 

MllUan-  Territory  of 

the  Niger   1.383.700 

Total   .TmMM 


Pop. 

1.172,096 

1  822 

6M,M0 


a 

6 
8 

3.5 
t 


The  AnniMtre  4u  Govermmeitt  O^hvl  d$ 
FAfrique  OeeMentate  Pmncaiae  (pub.  1911) 
jjives  the  follow  in;;  areas:  Senegal.  192,000  nq. 
kilumelerii;  Fr.  Guinea,  231,702;  Ivory  Coast 
315,000:  Dahomey,  107.000;  Upper  Senegal  asd 
^'iger.  2.0O0.0Q0,  with  the  Saharian  zone  of  in 
fluence,  819,000  for  the  administered  districts; 
^filitarv  Territnrv,  1.300,000:  Mauritjinia,  3.MV 
000.  Total  European  population  in  1911,  7358; 
aboriginals,  11,336,000. 

The  products  and  cTport.s  nrp  pcflmit*.  rub- 
ber, palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  gum  arabic.  live 
animals,  cte.  InipOTts  and  exports  of  the  eoi* 
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cnles  in  1910  and  tiie  increase  over  tiw  1900 
trade  are  i>eeu  Inflow   ( values  in  francs) : 


Imports  Exports 

1910       Innrease  1910  Increase 

Senegal     82,«0T,568  14.6<i5,829  64.254.179  6.0Kl4,2(;2 

l*.  8.  &  S.    i.OSe.&Ul    4.694.709  8,996.9S4  6,83l>.438 

Fr.  G.  ..  29.662,772    6,642.249  18.306,406  1.062,296 

1.  Coa«t.  16,049,464    4,857.212  15,749.700  3,961,848 

Vy             17,838.753    3,622,757  17.886.254  1.535,640 

ltetAL..lU.0»6.44«  S4.61t.2M  ltf.l»S,i7i  1«,«61.452 


For  railways  see  the  articles  on  the  separate 
colonies  and  lerritorn  '[  lio  total  hii(l;,'et  hal- 
nnced  (1009)  at  87,SGj,00G  francs  and  the^dt-bt 
:itood  (Jan.  I,  1010)  at  156.277,000.  Dakar,  in 
Senegal,  is  the  capital.  Sec  the  articles  under 
separate  titles.     Governor-general   (1012),  W. 

Jlrrl.ir.,!  [-'(nitV. 

FBIENDSj  RKLiciOfS  SociCTT  OF.  The 
"HIdcaite"  branch  has  been  more  than  ordi- 
narily active  during  the  past  year.  Its  biennial 
general  conference  was  held  at  Chautauqua  Au- 
gust 27September  3.  In  conjunction  with  the 
btiier  branch  of  Friends  the  Wiiittier  fellowship 
aovement  has  taken  form  and  a  guest-lii>ii^t> 
opened  at  Hampton  Falls,  X.  H.,  in  the  Whit- 
tier  neighborhood.  The  general  conference  ad- 
v.iiict iiient  coniniittcc  and  the  advancement  com- 
mittee of  Baltimore  Yearlv  Meeting  have  been 
lining  unusually  good  work.  «ae  Pbiladelpbia 
Yearly  Meeting  has  established  a  central  bureau 
with  a  sporetary  in  charge,  the  particular  labor 

in^'  to  ;  1;  .ifter  the  philanthropic  and  First- 
day  scltool  interests  of  the  lety.  The  society 
luu  during  the  year  practiciilly  enlarged  its 
mdowmpnt  fund  for  two  colored  schools  in  the 
fsmth  in  which  it  is  interested,  to  the  extent 
of  about  SliO.OOO,  iinJ  has  been  spending;  an 
Bnasua!  amount  in  the  various  lines  of  its  ac- 
tirilies.  In  1013  it  will  hold  its  biennial  sun- 
mer  school  at  Cpor^'e  School,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  riiiladclj>hia.  This  will  make  the 
fouriu  in  tlu?  strie!*.  Tlie  school  lasts  two  weeks 
and  takes  up  a  comprehensive  study  of  socio- 
iogieal  and  religious  topic!  by  practical  cla^a 
Work  and  lectures  by  experts.  Considerable 
labor  has  been  employed  in  strengthening  the 
•w-ik  -pots  in  the  society;  and  a  lew  meetings 
which  had  been  discontinued  have  been  revived. 
Tlie  toeiety  bu  alao  been  branching  out  in 
place's  where  it  lias  never  had  meetings,  by 
organizing'  assoeiationf^  and  holding  meetings 
fi  r  tite  delivery  of  the  Friendly  mossagO  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  Quaker  faith. 

FUEL.   See  CnEMtaniT,  IvnvnuAU 

FULGTTRATTO'N'.    See  Cxycm, 

FUNGICIDES.    See  Botany. 

FUNK,  Isaac  Kavkm.knn.  An  American  au- 
thor and  publisher,  died  April  4,  1012.  lie  was 
hmt  In  Clifton,  0„  in  IS.'^n,  and  graduated  at 
Wittenberg  College  in  IRfiO.  He  studied  the- 
ologj-  at  the  Wittenberg  Theological  Seminary 
in  1861.  in  the  same  year  Ik?  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Lutheran  "  Church,  Until  1872 
he  occupied  pastorates  in  Carey,  O.,  and 
Brodklyn.  N.  >'  but  after  a  trip  through  Eu- 
r  .j.f.,  K;.'ypt.  and  Palestine  he  enterH  jour- 
r.:ili-.m  an<i  the  publiHliing  business  Tn  1S72-3 
lie  was  associate  editor  of  The  Christian  Raili- 
and  from  1873  to  1875  of  The  Union 
Aiveeatr.  He  founded  in  187G  The  Meiropoii- 
itn  Pulpit,  and   in  the  following  year  The 

f ''rnpJrtr  I'rrnrhrr.  which  WaS  merged  in  ISTS 

with  The  JJomiletic  Monthly,  Tb»  name  of  this 


was  changed  in  1885  to  The  BomUriic  Heview, 
under  which  it  is  »tiU  known.  In  1887  Dp. 
Funk  entered  into  partnership  with  Adam 
Willis  Wagnalls,  founding  the  publisliing  house 
known  for  many  years  as  Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
ant!  which  was  later  incorporated  as  The  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company.  He  took  an  aggres- 
sive interest  in  pronibition  and  In  1880  estab- 
lished The  Voice  as  a  campaign  paper.  This 
was  eondneted  for  many  years.  In  1880  he 
founded  The  Literary  Dif/rst.  His  firm  jrave 
especial  attention  to  the  publication  ot  impor- 
tant books  of  reference.  Among  these  were 
The  Pulpit  Commentary,  The  Jeicish  Encyclo- 
podia.  The  Schaff-Berzeg  BncyclopwiHa  of 
I'eligioui  Knowledge,  A  Stnixhirtl  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, and  The  Enryv.lupiEdin  of  Social  Re- 
form. The  most  important  of  these  publica- 
tions is  probably  A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
Sngiieh  Language,  of  whieh  the  flrst  edition 
wan  issued  in  November,  1894,  and  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  in  IDOIi.  Dr.  Funk  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preiiaration  of  thi-i  dic- 
tionary, as  lexicography  was  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. In  his  later  years  be  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  investigation  of  psychic  and  spir- 
itualistic phenomena,  but  was  never  a  believer 
in  spiritualism  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term.  His  published  works  include  The  Next 
^tcp  in  Evolution  (1902);  The  Widow's  Mite, 
and  Other  Psychic  PhenometM  (1904),  and 
The  Pttychic  Riddle  (1907). 

FTTHNESS,  CllBlSTO.'HKR,  FrasT  Baron  of 
Gka.nti.ky.  An  English  ship  owner  and  builder, 
died  November  10,  1!»12.  He  was  b«>rn  In  West 
Hartlepool,  England,  in  1852,  and  was  edu- 
cated privately.  He  sQceeeded  his  father,  John 
Furness,  as  head  of  the  steamship  line  of 
Furncss,  Withy  &  Company.  He  was,  in  addi- 
tion, intorci^ted  in  many  other  important  enter- 
prises. In  1907  he  effected  the  consolidation 
of  the  British  Maritime  Trust  and  the  Ch^a- 
peake  aTid  Ohio  Steamship  Company.  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  Cargo  Fleet  Iron 
Company.  From  1801  to  1895  and  again  from 
1900  to  1010  he  was  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  Hartlepool.  He  ms  reelected  In 
1910,  but  'A-!?  nni^ented  on  petition.  In  lOOH 
he  created  much  discussion  among  labor  nxn 
and  employees  by  the  terms  of  an  ultimatum 
which  he  delivered  to  the  employees  of  tho 
shipping  concern  of  which  he  wss  the  head. 
The  men  were  on  strike  for  larger  wages  and 
they  were  t(dd  by  Furness  that  if  they  thought 
they  coiild  carry  on  the  works  tiie  firm  was 
willing  to  sell  out  to  them  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  oy  assessors;  or,  if  thej-  preferred,  the 
firm  was  willing  to  admit  its  workmen  to 
partnership  on  a  proflt-sharinfj  basis.  The 
trade  union  accept<'(i  tlie  proposal  for  a  year 
as  an  experiment.  The  plan  was  considered  a 
success  by  the  company,  wbieb  paid  the  men 
9  per  cent.  The  men,  however,  were  dissatia- 
fied  and  did  not  continue  the  arrangement.  Sir 
Christopher  Furness  was  knighted  in  1805,  and 
was  created  first  Baron  of  Grantley  in  1910. 

FURllBflS)  Horace  Howard.  An  American 
Shakespearean  scholar,  died  August  13,  1012. 
He  was  born  In  Phjladelphia  in  1889  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  Colle^'e  in  IS.")}.  Tho 
two  years  following  his  graduation  were  spent 
in  Kurope.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he 
studied  law  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  His  contribntkms  to  lefsl  subjects  were 
important,  but  the  chief  work  of  his  life  was 
the   study  of  Shakespeare's   works  and  the 
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reparation  of  hi«  Vartorum  Bhoketpmn,  This 
e  bei^an  early  in  fab  life  and  continued  until 

the  time  of  his  d<.'atli.  The  lli»t  volume. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  wan  in^iwd  in  1471,  and  tkii^ 
was    followed    by    Macbeth    (1873);  Hamlet 

(1877)  J  King  Lwr  (1880);  Otheilo.  (1886); 
Merchant  of  Venice  (1888);  A*  Tow  Ltfc«  it 

(ISOO):  The  Tempest  {ia?>2)v  Uidaummer 
Mij fit's  Draim  il8U3);  M  intvr'H  Tale  (1898); 
Much  Ado  About  Suthitig  (1899);  Tuelfth 
Mght  (1901);  Love'a  Labor  Lmt  (1904)} 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (11K)7). 

Dr.  Fiirncss'g  interest  in  Shiikfspoare  began 
when  he  htiud  i-'untiy  Keinlde  interpret  mmo 
of  the  characters  in  his  yoiitli.  He  tlien  Iw-ran 
to  niak«  a  study  of  Shakespeare  and  his  writ- 
iiigs,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  greatest 
Shakespearear)  authority  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  He  also 
began  a  collection  of  Siitikespearean  relics,  which 
he  continued  until  his  death.  This  is  the  most 
notable  Shakespearean  collection  in  the  United 
State*.  It  contain*  not  only  relics  of  Shake- 
apeare  himself,  bat  of  the  many  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  become  eminent  in  Shake- 
spearean roles.  Asttociated  with  bim  in  his 
editorial  worlc  were  his  wife,  beraelf  the  nntlior 
of  a  eoncordanee  of  Sbakeapeare's  Poama,  and 
his  son,  Horace  Howard  Fumesa,  Jr.  The 
Variorum  Shakespeare  has  been  received  as  a 
monument  of  scholarship.  Dr.  Furuess  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  Yale,  C^luiBllin» 
and  Cambridge  l*niverBitiea.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  foreign  and  American  learned 
societies.  In  additii)n  to  his  writin<rs  on 
Shakespeare  he  wrote  several  articles  on 
homeopathy  and  spiritualism.  In  the  years 
immediately  preceding  bia  death  he  and  his 
aott  made  a  study  of  monlMySy  with  important 
and  intr^Tf-tin;'  results. 

FUTKELI.E,  .JAryL'h:.s.  An  American  au- 
thor, died  at  sea  A{)ril  15,  li>l'2.  He  was  born 
in  Pike  county,  Ga.,  in  1875,  and  was  educated 
in  public  and  private  schools.  From  1890  to 
1892  he  was  enga-icd  in  newspaper  work.  For 
two  years  following:  lie  nctid  as  theatrical  man- 
a<;er  and  from  ISMH  to  \'MU\  was  a  meniher  of 
the  editorial  statf  of  the  Boston  Ameiimn.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  Chase  of  the  Golden 
Plate  (1900);  The  Thinking  Machine  (1907); 
The  Simple  Case  of  Susnn  (1908);  Elusive 
laabel  (1909),  and  7/-  />  ,  ^  '  ^faster 
(1909).  Mr.  Fiitrelle  was  one  of  tlie  victims 
of  tlie   7' i tunic  disaster. 

OAI&DNEB,  James.  An  English  historian, 
died  November  4,  1912.  He  was  born  In  Glas- 
f.'ow,  Scotland.  Ill  1S28,  and  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  Univcrbity.  In  184G  he  became 
clerk  in  the  Public  Reeord  office  of  Edinburgh 
and  two  years  later  «na  Appointed  asaiatant 
keeper  of  the  recorda.  BTen  before  thia  time 
he  had  b>  L!ii  lus  association  with  the  great 
work  of  Ills  life,  a  monumental  edition  of  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
Vill^  and  continued  cditins  thia  work  until 
tho  time  of  his  death.  He  edited  for  the 
master  of  the  rolls.  Minmrial.t  r.f  Tlcnry  TIT., 
and  Letl'ts  and  Papers  of  the  Heigna  of  Rich- 
ard III.  (ind  Henry  VIl.  In  X879  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  The  Lettert  and  Papera  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VUL,  and  under  bfs  edi> 
torship  Volumes  6  to  21  were  completed.  ITe 
also  edited  the  Paston  Letters,  1S72  to  1S75. 
He  was  editor  of  several  volumes  for  the  Cam- 
den Society  and  waa  the  author  of  a  volume  on 
Bnffiand  In  the  asries  farJy  CAroniefer*  of 


Europe,  Hs  wrote  «  Life  of  JSieAsrd  lU. 
( 1878) ;  The  Bngtieh  Ohur«h  i»  the  fislewtt 

Crntury  to   the  Death  of  Mary  (1902); 
lardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England  (1908). 
He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Die- 
ttMUtru  of  ik'atioMU  Biognphj/  and  the  Sng- 
Ueh  uisforiral  Itetiew, 

GALE'S  COMET.    See  Astbo!?omt. 

GALSWORTHY,  JOHN.     See  LlTEBATUBE. 

ENOI-I^H    I  M  l  Amkhican. 

QALVESTON  OAUSEWAY.  See  Bumes. 
OAKBIA.    A  British  crown  colony  <W 

sq.  miles,  population  about  OenO)  and  pro1t-< 
torate  ( 3.").')0  sq,  miles,  about  152,000  inUU- 
tants)  on  the  wvat  Alriean  river  Gambia.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  nHWtly  pagan  and  Mohammedan 
negroea  of  the  Jollof,  Aland  ingo,  Sarabonli. 
Fullali.  Jolali,  and  other  tribes.  The  capital  of 
the  colony  iii  iialhurst,  on  St.  Mary's  island. 
The  cultivation  of  peanuts  is  the  principal  in 
duatry.  Imports  (1910),  £378,983.  Imports  of 
cotton  goods  in  1910,  £130.611;  kola  nuts.  £65,- 
634;  rice,  £40.087;  sugar,  £0708:  spirits.  £7129; 
specie,  £208,544,  etc.  About  4y  per  cent  of 
imports  come  from  England.  Exports  (1010. 
£o3o.447.  Exports  of  peanuts  (mostly  to 
France)  In  1010,  £387,943;  hides,  £11,310;  palm 
kernels,  £5640;  specie,  £112. 1)34:  etc.  Hevetu^ 
(1910),  £82,880;  expenditure,  £63.301.  Lieut.- 
C^I.  Sir  H.  L.  Galway  was  governor  in  19U. 

OAMMA.     SVv   N.vvAL  Pbocrks'--  Aviation. 

GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  DISPOSAL. 
With  tiic  e.vccfition  of  tlie  I'nited  .State?!,  tlie 
universal  practice  among  cities  which  have 
abandoned  primitive  methods  of  garbage  dis* 
poaal  is  to  mix  the  garbage  with  asbe*  and 
other  more  or  less  cond>u8tible  refurf  and 
burn  tlie  mixture  in  refuse  destructors.  These 
are  operated  under  forced  draft  at  a  high  tem- 
perature and  in  many  instances,  especially 
where  soft  coal  is  used  as  domestic  fuel,  the 
heat  of  combustion  is  utilized  to  raise  steaa 
for  electric  and  other  power.  This  type  of 
destructor,  which  on<:iii»ted  in  Great  Britain 
and  is  extensively  used  in  that  country,  has 
been  coming  into  use  in  the  United  Stated  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  in  place  of  the  older 
tvpe    of    crude    furnaces    wliicli    burn  ^urb.iL'f 

only  and  require  large  quantities  of  extra  fuel 
for  the  purpose. 

Dttrini:  lf>12  San  Francisco  began  the  con- 
strucdon  of  a  large  destructor,  and  Seattle  con- 
tinued carrying  out  it^  plan  to  build  live  60- 
ton-per-day 'p*<>*>ts,  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  first  of  the  Seattle  destnietors 
was  put  in  oper.itinn  in  February.  1908:  the 
second  in  Auj;u!<t,  ISUl,  and  the  third  was  put 
uniler  construction  early  in  1912.  (See  En(ti- 
ncering  Xeuv,  July  4,  1912.  for  illustrated  de- 
scription.) A  number  of  cities  in  tlie  Canadian 
Northwest  were  also  buildinji  destnrctars  in 
1912.  As  a  rule,  the  destructors  built  in  the 
United  States  have  not  utili/^'d  the  hent  of 
combustion  other  than  about  the  plant  itself. 
This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  opposition  and 
itifluetice  of  electric  li-ilit  and  power  companies, 
but  probably  it  has  also  been  due  in  no  sinall 
part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  little 
experience  to  prove  that  it  would  pay  to  install 
and  operate  electric  generating  plants  under 
conditions  prevailing  in  .\morican  cities.  T>!r- 
ing  1912  the  city  of  Minneapolis  l)egan  supplv- 
ing  current  to  lij^ht  a  considerable  number  of 
arc  street  lamps  from  power  derived  from  a 
garbafs  incinerator  of  tu  American  type.  At 
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Calgary,  Altwrta,  two  refuse  destructors  were 
being  built  in  1912.  It  waa  proposed  to  use 
tLe  heat  from  one  destructor  in  a  municipal 
upbait  paving  plant  and  from  the  other  to 
traim  a  sewage  treatment  plant  during  tlM 
•evere  winter  weather  of  that  section. 

In  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  garbage  is  treated  by  the  reduction 
process  for  the  salce  of  the  resulting  grease  and 
nrtilixer  base.  With  the  exeeptioti  of  Cleve- 
laTid  and  Colnmbus,  O.,  these  reductions  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 
The  companii-H  j^enerally  receive  a  bonua  from 
tbe  cities,  but  the  two  munieipal  plants  just 
Btmed  report  a  profit 

Pi;»^'erio5;,  or  hoj;  ran  lir^  as  they  are  called 
la  tiie  \\  t?st,  appear  to  he  Lecoming  more  nu- 
neroti'  of  late.    A  few  years  ago  they  were 

rerali^  regarded  as  a  makeabift,  certain  to 
s  miisance  and  lilcety  to  breed  tuberculosis, 
trichintr,  and  hog  cholera.  Little  is  now  heard 
about  danger  from  trichinse,  and  in  general  it 
now  appears  tliat  if  reasonable  eanitary  pre- 
cautions are  taiten  a  nmnicipal  garl)aga  pig* 
|ier\-  or  hog  ranch  is  no  more  offensive  to  na- 
man  tteings  and  no  more  dangerous*  ti»  the  ani- 
mali  themselves  than  any  otlier  cijually  larfre 
collection  of  hogs.  A  wise  precaution,  wliioh 
sfems  to  be  taken  but  seldom,  is  to  cook  the 
garbage  thoronghlj  before  it  is  fed  to  hogs, 
thus  insuring  the  destructinn  of  any  png<»ible 
infectious  bacteria  in  the  garbage,  just  as  the 
skimmed  milk  of  many  creameries  is  now  pas- 
teurized before  it  is  fed  to  hogs  or  to  calves. 
Feeding  city  garbage  to  hogs  is  practiced  in 
a  number  of  plact-s  in  Now  England,  in  some 
phvtH  in  the  Middle  W'cAt,  and  in  California. 

The  garbage  of  Los  Angeles  is  collected  by 
the  city  and  hauled  to  a  wt-H-designed  shipping 
statioii.  There  it  is  dumped  into  railway  ears 
ftipplied  by  a  contractor,  hauled  tv^eiity  miles 
over  an  electric  railway  line  into  the  country, 
and  fed  to  some  twenty  thousand  hogs,  under 
a  sabeontract  system.  Hog-breeding  is  prac- 
ticed on  an  extensive  scale.  The  pigs  are  im> 
iniinized  a;:^ainBt  ho::  rfi  Irrn  while  quite  young 
and  till-  losses  from  tiiai  disease  are  said  to 
liMve  lalkn  to  a  v«'ry  low  figure  since  immuni- 
xittion  waa  begun.  In  1S12  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Bealth  ordered  the  fewing 
of  Los  Anrjelps  garbage  to  hogs  stopped,  hut 
t;;>'  city  attorney  has  questioned  the  authority 
01  tiiti  hoard  in  the  premi.ses.  The  giirbage  of 
tbe  adjoining  city  of  Pasadena  was  also  being 
fed  to  bogs  in  1912,  the  hog  ranch  being  iO' 
cated  on  or  near  the  city  sewapo  farm,  near 
a  rapidly  growinp  rf>«idence  section,  it  was 
reportt'd  that  Pasadena  had  contracted  tOt  aa 
Ain«>rican  type  of  garbage  furnace. 

Early  in  1912  there  was  made  publie  a 
lengthy  report  on  "  City  Waste  Studies  in 
Ohio."  The  studies  were  made  in  lilDlMO  by 
»rii,'ineers  of  the  Ohio  State  Hoard  of  Health, 
but  the  report  was  not  completed  until  1911. 
See  Modern  Destructor  Practice,  by  W.  Francis 
Goodrich  (London  and  Philadelphia,  11)12),  for 
an  exposition  of  the  British  type  of  refuse 
destr^ictor  and  an  account  of  its  use  through- 
out the  world.  The  book  also  gives  some  in- 
brmation  regarding  other  types  of  garl)aB» 
burners  and  contains  a  few  paragraphs  on 
.American  garbage- reduction  works.  A  sympo- 
lium  on  garbage  and  refuse  dis[)osal  was  pre- 
•ented  by  a  dozen  or  so  engineers  and  health 
ciieers  at  tha  aiipml  meet&tg  of  the  Ameri- 


can Public  Health  Association  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  September,  1912,  and  will  presumably 
be  printed  in  (ha  /owimI  of  tlm  aMooialioD 
during  1913.     

OJJUXBN  cm  MOVBXSHT.  Bse  Cm* 
Plannino,  Great  Britain. 

OAS.SNEB,  James  Tkbky.  An  American 
engineer  and  capitalist,  died  September  10. 
1912.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  V.,  in  1842, 
and  was  educated  as  an  engineer  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  bchool.  He  was  employed  during  the 
Civil  War  by  the  Unitd  States  government  as 
iniipector  of  tlie  harbor  defenses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  later  served  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  From  1876  to  1883  h«  was 
director  of  tbe  New  York  State  Geological  Sui*- 
vey  and  during  the  same  i)eriod  served  on  the 
Statu  board  of  health.  In  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life  he  entered  business  and  became  yiee* 
preaident  of  several  large  coal  cmnpaniea. 

GAS  BNOnrSB.  See  Intduiax.  OoMSiwnoN 

MOTOBS. 

OAS,  iLLUMiRATnvG.    See  Cbemistbt,  In- 

DUSTBIAU 

OAS,  Natubal.  Tha  oul^at  of  natural  gaa 
in  1911  waa  slightly  leas  than  that  of  1910,  the 

respective  figures  being  608,353,244,000  cubic 
feet  and  609,155,309,000  cubic  feet  The  value 
of  the  product  in  1911,  however,  was  greater 
than  that  of  1910  by  nearly  94,000^000.  The 
value  of  the  1911  product  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, $74,000,000.  The  increase  in  demand  for 
natural  gas  by  consumers  of  all  kinds,  accord- 
ing' to  tlw  officials  of  the  United  States  Geologi* 
cal  Survey,  makes  tbe  supply  of  gas  a  matter 
of  great  seriousness.  In  Ohio  and  Tndiana  the 
yield  has  diminished  so  rapidly  as  to  stop  the 
investment  of  further  capital  necessary  for  in- 
creased production.  An  important  fcatnre  hear- 
ing on  the'  production  of  gas  was  the  excessive 
demand  for  it  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a  com- 
mission was  a[)pointed  to  ituestigate  the  prob- 
able duration  of  tlie  supply  of  that  city,  which 
reported  that  a  supply  uf  natural  gas  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  city  was  not  possible  for 
longer  than  three  or  four  years. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  frreatest  consumer  of 
natural  gas  in  1911,  with  an  output  of  154,475,- 
370,000  cubic  feet;  Ohio  was  second,  with  112,- 
123,029.000  cubic  feet;  West  Virpinia  third,  with 
80.808,645.000  cubic  feet,  and  Kansas  fourth, 
with  77,801,243.000  cubic  feet.  On  December 
31,  1911,  there  were  10,H09  productive  wells  in 
Pennsylvania,  4755  in  West  Virginia,  4717  in 
Ohio,  20;5.'!  in  Indiana,  and  2004  in  Kansas. 
The  total  number  of  jiroductive  wells  in  the 
United  States  on  that  date  WaS  2S.42S. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  separation  of 
the  more  volatile  grades  of  gasoline  from  nai- 
ur.il  pas  issninjr  from  oil  wells  has  became  a 
profitable  industry.  There  was  in  10 II  an  out- 
put of  7,42r),s;jlt  gallons  of  gasoline  from  this 
source,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $531,704. 

OAS  TUBBINBB.  See  iKTEaiTAL  Oom- 
RT  STiov  Motors. 

GATES,  Gw)RGE  Augustus.  An  American 
educator,  died  November  20,  1912.  He  waa 
born  in  Topsbam,  V't,  in  1851,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  CSollege  in  1873.  After  study* 
ing  from  1878  to  IfSO  in  Oernriny  he  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  '  >  tin  Congregational  ministry  anri 
from  1880  to  1887  was  pastor  at  Upper  Mont- 
dair,  N.  J.  In  tbe  latter  year  he  was  elected 
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president  of  Towa  Collef^e  and  remained  in 
tills  posiliun  until  l!t01,  whcii  he  b«'cauie  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  at  Clu'veiuic,  \Vyo. 
From  1902  to  llH/tt  he  was  president  of  i'o- 
mona  College.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Fisk  Univcraity  for  colored  students  at  Nash- 
ville, Teiin.,  in  1909.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  higlu-r  oiluciition 
of  the  iM'u:ro  race.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Fisk  University  oa  aeeount  of  ill  health  in 
1912.  He  wrote  an  exposure  of  school-book 
trust  methods,  entitled  A  Foe  to  American 
N-  '-.M,',:,  .n  1807. 

OEMS,  jUnncuL.    See  Chexistbt,  In- 

DU8TR1AL. 

OEMS  AND  PBECIOUS  STONES.  'ITie 
precious  stones  mined  in  the  United  States  in 
1911  were  valued  at  $343,602.  compared  with  a 
value  in  1910  of  $295,380.  The  diamonds  mined 
were  valued  at  $2700;  emeralds.  $9500;  sap- 
phiri'.H.  I .-).:)  1  ;5 ;  tur(|Uoises.  .S  i4,751.  The  im- 
portant feature  of  the  cem-mininjj  industry  of 
the  United  States,  accordiiig  to  the  United  States 
Geoln<;ical  Stirvey,  was  the  result  of  the  pros- 
pectiiif  in  1011  at  the  Turner  emerald  mine 
near  Sbelhy.  N.  C.  The  quality  of  s-onie  of  the 
gems  and  the  value  of  the  gem  materiiil  found 
io  this  deposit  with  a  stDafl  amount  of  devel- 
opment work  are  promising,  for  the  output  in* 
eluded  gems  valued  at  $100  to  $200  per  carat 
and  was  equal  in  quality  to  the  average  run 
of  emeralds  from  South  America.  The  largest 
emerald  so  far  discovered  in  North  Carolina 
measured  about  1  x  '^i  x  V2  "leh.  Most  of  the 
American  dianiomls  tame  from  Arkansas  and 
Calilornia.  The  most  important  tlnd  of  tlie  year 
in  Arkansas  was  an  8V4-carat  white  diamond, 
the  largest  diamond  so  far  found  in  the  State. 
Another  white  diamond  of  3  44  fit  carats  was 
also  found.  Much  interest  ua^  annised  in  the 
moss  agates  found  in  Montana,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  resemblance  to  land- 
!:capes.  The  eat  frems  consist  of  stones  suitable 
for  use  in  brooche".  stiekpin?,  watch  foh?,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  gtn»»  cut  from  thm  stone 
command  gcxNi  ])rice^,  bringing  anywhere  from 
$1  to  f200  or  $300  each. 
OEOOSAraiCAX  80CIBTT>  AimiCAW. 

To  eelehrate  tlie  sixtieth  ami  i  v  t-i  sary  of  its 
foundation  and  the  completion  of  its  tiew  home 
at  Broadway  and  156th  Street*  ^'ew  York  City, 
the  Mdety  wganiaed  a  transcontinental  excur- 
sion and  invited  as  its  foreign  guests  forty- 
three  eminent  European  geographers  delegated 
by  the  leading  foreign  geographical  societies 
and  universities.  The  cxcursi»m  left  New  York 
on  August  22,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 
M.  Davis,  and  returned  to  that  city  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  li  I  I'lf;  sjx'rit  ei^ht  weeks  in  visitincf 
the  Yellowstone  Nutional  Park,  Crater  T-ake. 
the  leading  Pacific  Coast  cities,  the  Crand 
Cation  of  the  Colorado*  the  North  Carolina 
Appalaebians,  and  other  r^tona  affording  many 
geographical  types  for  tlieir  observation.  Over 
sixty  American  geographers  were  with  the  ex- 
cursion in  different  eeetiom  of  the  journey,  and 
thus  the  foreign  guests  raw  a  considerable  part 
of  the  United  States  under  selentifle  guidance. 
The  society  will  jmhlish  a  memorial  volume, 
which  will  include  papers  by  the  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  excursion.  The  society  has  rear- 
ranfed  its  book  collections  to  make  them  best 
available  for  study.  It  (rave  a  two  montha* 
exhibition  of  TOO  photojrraphs  illustrating  the 
scenery  and  various  activities  of  many  of  the 


Western  and  Southern  States.  Its  anntial 
Bulletin  LOiiUiiis  over  1100  pages,  ineludiiip 
an  analytical  index  which  is  a  guide  to  the 
best  geoffrapbical  periodicals  and  maps  of  the 
year.  Iw  leeture  course  was  largely  attended. 
It  cooperated  in  fitting  out  the  Crocker  Land 
Kxpedition  to  the  American  Arctic,  which  i* 
to  sail  nt  rth  111  the  summer  of  1913. 

OEOO&AfHIC  SOCIETY,  National.  A 
society  founded  in  18S8  with  the  object  of  col- 
lectin^  and  diffusing  geographic  knowle<ij!e 
cliielly  through  its  ollicial  organ.  Tlu  Satt'jtfi! 
(it  <)(iraphic  Magazine.  It  maintains  rcse.mh 
work  both  independently  and  in  connection  with 
other  organizations  and  institutions.  Duriag 
1912,  in  cooperation  with  Yale  University,  the 
society  maintaitied  a  lar;,'e  expedition  in  Peru 
under  the  direction  of  Dr  Hiram  Bingham.  In 
the  earlj'  part  of  the  summer  Mr.  George  C. 
Martin,  geologist  of  the  United  Statea  Geolosi- 
cal  Survey,  was  sent  by  the  society  to  Ala>ica 
tu  maku  mi  investigation  of  the  eruption  of  ML 
Katmai  and  neighboring  volcanoes.  This  work 
is  preliminary  to  an  extended  study  of  the  belt 
of  volcanoes  In  Alaska  which  will  be  systemati* 
cally  undertaken  in  1013.  The  society  also 
uiisi&ted  VV.  E.  Clyde  XoUd  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Pittsburgh  in  making  a  biological 
survey  of  the  region  east  of  Hudson  fiay.  Ihe 
membership  of  the  society  is  about  150,000.  The 
officers  in  1912  were  as  follows:  President, 
Henry  Gannett;  vice-president,  O.  H.  Titimaun; 
secretary,  O.  P.  Austin;  treasurer,  John  Joy 
Edsonj  director  and  editor^  Gilbert  H.  Gros- 
venor;  assistant  editor,  John  Oliver  La  Oorce. 

GEOLOOY.  The  contributions  to  ^e<  Io;:y  in 
the  year  1012  may  be  said  to  include  much  uf 
real  interest  and  value,  if  nothing  of  extraor- 
dinary character.  Prvoress  conformed  to  the 
normal  course  that  it  has  followed  in  the  last 
few  years.  An  important  factor  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  bciencc  has  been,  of  course,  the  work 
carried  on  by  governmental  surveys,  State  and 
national,  with  their  staffa  of  experts,  who  cover 
practically  all  fields  of  research  after  a  more 
or  less  systematic  plan.  The  niateri.il  that  is 
thus  annually  ai»tiembled  for  publication  is  of 
enormous  volume  and  of  the  widest  scope. 
Among  tbe  works  of  very  general  appeal  which 
appeared  during  the  year  under  such  auspices 
may  be  in  lifiniud  the  ^'cological  ina[»  of  North 
America,  i->ued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  under  cooperation  with  the  surveys  of 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  map  includes  the 
latest  developments  in  exploration  and  strati- 
graphic  classification,  and  is  prepared  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  about  80  miles.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  comprehensive  index 
that  has  been  compiled  by  Bailey  Willis.  This 
volume  is  really  a  summary  of  the  resuitd  ae- 
comjdished  in  mapping  the  various  sections  of 
the  continent,  with  views  as  to  the  correlation 
of  these  results.  The  work  will  no  doobt  find 
wide  a(iprceiatioB  as  a  atandnrd  of  reference  in 

this  field. 

rRE-CAMiiiiiAN  Lire.  That  the  abundant  and 
varied  life  forms  present  in  tbe  lowermost  Pako- 
sole  strata  comprising  the  Cambrian  system  do 

not  represent  tlie  first  I  '  'innings  of  life  on  tie 
globe  has  long  been  known  to  geologists,  al- 
though the  records  supplied  by  the  earlier  for- 
mations have  been  of  the  aosntiest  kind.  A 
very  general  explanation  for  the  eeapclty  of 
fossils  in  thf  oldest  strata  i«?  found  in  the  vari" 
ous  vicissitudes  to  which  they  have  been  soih 
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jected  incidental  to  their  great  age.  The  Pre- 
Cambriun  sediments  in  most  sections  have 
undergone  profound  clianges  from  luat  and 
pressure  that  have  obscured,  if  not  oblituruted, 
any  evidences  of  organic  life  they  may  have 
contained.  Xevt-rtlifltss,  discoveries  lof  fossils 
in  these  strata  have  bcon  reported  from  time 
to  time.  One  of  the  more  recent  finds  was 
made  by  A,  C.  Lawson  in  the  vicinity  of  Stel- 
proek  Lake,  west  of' Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  Oaii< 
ada.  The  fos?i!s  occurred  in  limestones  that 
are  placed  by  Uia.L  authority  in  tlio  Lower  Uuro- 
luan  division,  just  above  the  Ke<'\vatin  of  the 
Archean,  from  which  the  limestones  are  sepa> 
rated  by  an  erosion  interval.  If  thit  determi' 
nation  of  position  should  prove  rorrrct,  the  di3- 
t-ovtiry  13  perhaps  tlie  most  imponaiit  ui  its  kind 
yet  made,  as  it  spans  a  treiiiendous  j;ap  in  tlie 
records  of  life  history  on  the  globe.  A  do- 
•criptiflp  of  the  fossils  bas  been  given  by  Wal- 
cott,  who  finds  that  they  are  related  to  the 
spends,  or  rather  combine  characters  po3- 
memed  by  both  the  sponge  and  coral  families. 
Tbey  are  quite  unlike  the  fauna  found  by  him 
in  the  Pre^^ambrian  of  Montana  and  are  placed 
in  the  new  genus  Antikokania.  They  consist 
of  globose,  cylindrical  or  pear-shaped  forms, 
built  up  of  radiating  tubes,  uf  hexagonal  out- 
line in  some  specimens.  Though  of  primitive 
ebarecter,  they  still  must  be  caMldftrably  re- 
moved from  the  first  stages  in  tlra  dovelopment 
of  life  on  the  earth. 

EABLT  HAir.  The  diseovery  of  some  primi- 
tive human  remains  in  southern  England 
aroused  both  geological  and  anthropological  in- 
t<-re>t  as  one  of  the  wclI-authenticated  instances 
in  which  man  has  been  revealed  in  the  sur- 
Toniidings  of  a  past  geological  period.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  in  a  rrravel  pit  in  Sussex  and 
consisted  of  tlie  upper  part  of  a  skull  and  one- 
halt  t»!  a  lower  jaw,  together  witli  numerous 
lanitnal  remains,  including  those  of  the  Plio- 
cene elephant,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  beaver, 
and  hor.-io.  Very  primitive  flints  (eoliths)  were 
als9  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  fossil  associ- 
ates would  seem  to  indicate  the  late  Tertuiry 
period,  preceding  the  Glacial  epoch,  an  earlier 
dnte  than  that  assigned  to  any  similar  discov* 
f»rv  hitherto  made  in  Europe.  It  should  be 
mtfutioned.  however,  that  the  Hints  resembled 
-those  usually  referred  to  the  Middle  Plei-^to- 
oene,  or  Cheilean  stage,  of  bunuin  culture.  Pro- 
feavor  Keith  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  who  ex- 
aininpd  the  -sknll,  agreci',  t!nt  i*  represented  a 
tvpt  "lore  primitiVtj  thu.u  the  Neander- 

thal and  Heidelberp  types.  Compared  with  tlie 
Heidelberg  type,  which  is  supposed  to  have  ex* 
{sted  in  the  early  Pleistocene,  there  are  some 
featuTf  -  common,  but  the  <»eneral  aspect  of 
Su«s^ex  man  is  more  ape  like.  The  skull  is, 
however,  more  human  than  simian,  its  distinc- 
tive features  being  a  flattened  form  and  thick- 
ened vralls.  It  is  not  a  close  relative  of  any 
otiier  type  thus  far  found,  but  apparently  be- 
loo£(S  to  a  more  or  leas  distinct  branch  of  the 
Ismnnn  family,  not  in  dizect  line  of  ancestry  to 
the  present  race. 

Jit  a  meeting  of  the  British  association  Pro- 
fessor Keith  discussed  the  evidences  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  man,  and  favored  the  view  that  in 
<tbe  distant  |»ast  there  was  not  one  kind  bnt 
several  very  different  kinds  of  man,  all  of  which 
have  become  extinct  except  that  branch  which 
has  jfiveu  rise  to  modern  man.  Krnm  the  ini 
perf^t  records  afforded  by  the  few  bones  that 


have  BO  far  been  uncovered,  it  seems  probable 
that  man  bej:an  to  take  on  his  human  char- 
acters near  tlie   bej^inniiij?  of  the  IMiocene  pe-« 

riod.  Ijeaoderthal  man  existed  toward  the  end 
of  the  Plelstoeene,  while  the  Heidelberg  ^ppe 

was  of  earlier  date,  possibly  near  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period.  To  tliis  latter  stage  also 
belonged  the  Java  representative,  Pithecantlnu 
pus.  These  represented  two  distinct  tj'pea, 
neither  of  which  was  the  dlreet  ancestor  of 
modern  man.  With  the  new  discovery  of  t!ic 
Su^iiex  skull  we  have  record  uf  a  third  t^'pti 
which  goes  back  much  farther,  in  fact  to  the 
Pliocene  Tertiaiy.  The  evidemies  show  that  man 
took  oo  htnnsn  eharaeteristies  near  the  begin* 
nin;,'  of  the  Pliocene,  which  Prof.  Keith  is  in- 
clined to  place  roundly  at  a  mtllioa  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

Dynamic  Geouiot.  As  »  continuation  of  his 
Interesting  experiments  on  the  behavior  of  roeks 

under  cxtreuie  pressures,  Prof.  F.  I).  Adams 
sou>(lit  to  deternttiie  the  probable  depth  in  the 
earthls  interior  at  which  rocks  under  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  their  superincumbent  load 
would  yield  by  flowage,  thus  closing  all  Cav- 
ities. Tins  zone  of  llowage  has  been  estimated 
to  occur  at  various  depths;  tlie  conclusion 
reached  by  Van  Hise,  which  has  been  most  gen* 
erally  followed  perhaps,  indicated  12,000  meters. 
Two  samples  of  roctc  were  selected  for  expert* 
ment,  one  tlie  S(»len1iofen  limestone  and  the 
other  Westerly  granite,  as  representative  of 
widespread  types.  These  were  subjected  to 
pressures  up  to  more  than  100  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  at  normal  temperatures  and  under 
conditions  of  iieat.  It  was  found  that  granite 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  under  cubic  compres- 
sion such  as  obtains  in  the  earth's  erust,  sue* 
tains  a  load  of  nearly  1(10  ton?  to  the  square 
inch,  or  more  than  seveu  times  j,'reater  than 
the  pressure  that  serves  to  crush  it  at  tiie  sur- 
face. With  the  gradient  of  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  depth.  It  would  appear  that 
granite  may  resist  flowage  an'!  el  iding  of  its 
cavities  to  a  depth  at  least  of  11  miles.  Aside 
from  its  theoretic  interest  with  regard  to  prob- 
lems like  those  connected  with  isoetatie  adjust- 
ment, the  work  has  an  imporant  economic  bear* 
iiig  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  mineral 
veins  in  depth.  This  class  of  ore-deposits,  as 
well  as  that  arising  from  replacement,  is  de« 
pendent  upon  the  agency  of  undeiground  waters 
whose  eirculation  Ts  restricted  necessarily  to 
the  zone  where  open  cavities  and  pore-spaces 
occur.  In  view  of  the  experiments,  it  would 
appear  that  such  vtlns  and  replacements  may 
be  found  within  &  range  of  at  least  11  miles 
from  the  snrfaee,  or  to  a  much  greater  depth 
than  it  is  possible  to  follow  tbcm  by  any  method 
of  mining  now  employed. 

Ib  ft  atttdy  of  the  stratigraphicul  features 
known  as  conformity  and  unconformity.  W.  O. 
Crosby  gives  a  clear  explanation  of  their  na- 
ture and  meaning,  with  ;li  i-trations  drawn 
from  the  coastal  plain  of  euslt>ra  ^orth  Amer- 
ica. Tho  essential  factor,  as  well  as  the  chief 
interest,  in  unconformity  pertains  to  the  dyn- 
amic relations  as  expressed  by  erosion.  Strata 
which  are  unconformable  bear  evidence  of  a 
double  interchange  between  land  and  sea.  The 
relation  implies  a  considerable  time  break  or 
hiatus,  and  thus  arises  somewhat  incidentally 
the  j?reat  value  of  unconformity  in  strati- 
graphic  demarcation  and  classiKcation.  Con* 
formity,  on  the  other  band,  signifies  that  depo- 
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•itioB  wu  enentially  continuoua,  thai  no  true 
hiatui  and  eooMquently  no  period  of  eraiion 

intervened  during  the  necutnulatirm  of  the  strata 
tiiat  are  conformable.  Deposition  may  be  in- 
finitely aknr,  a*  in  the  great  oceanic  depression, 
but  aaj  vppKNai  gap  arising  from  such  cause 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  uneonfonnity.  Lo- 
calizcd  erosion,  like  that  lu'  in  pliiftinj;;  cur- 
rents, is  also  not  relat^'d  io  true  uiiuonformity. 
Exam^ee  of  conformable  and  unconformable 
conditions  of  different  character  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  province  among  the  strati* 
fled  formations  wl  ii  I.  range  in  age  from  tli© 
Cretaceous  to  the  present.  The  Cretaceous 
lediments  were  deposited  on  the  eroded  Bur> 
face  of  older  formations  that  had  been  pro- 
foundly  deformed  and  metamorphosed  Miore 
their  submergence.  Tliis  ^Te.it  niuonfurniity  is 
the  joint  product  of  deformution  and  erosion, 
and  has  greater  importance  than  the  numerous 
unconformities  that  occur  later  in  the  aeries 
and  that  are  characterized  by  erosion  alone. 
For  the  former  type,  in  which  the  beds  are 
discordant,  Crosby  proposes  the  name  clino- 
uneonfomity ;  for  the  latter  elass,  with  accord- 
ant dip  and  strike,  he  proposes  the  term  para- 
unconformity. 

Vdi.caMSM.  The  underlying  principles  of 
volcanic  activity  have  been  considered  by  Daly, 
who  views  the  earth  as  made  up  in  its  outer 
part  of  a  siliceous  shell  that  is  overlain  by 
the  sedimentary  mantle  and  underlain  at  a 
depth  of  40  kiloniL'ters  by  a  basaltic  sub- 
stratum. In  the  process  of  eruption  this  ba- 
saltie  material  forces  its  way  through  fissures 
into  the  outer  part,  where  important  cluinpes 
begin  to  take  place.  The  increaee  of  volume  in 
the  mngma  alTords  energy  for  expanding  the 
fissures,  the  superheat  brings  about  more  or 
hu  assinilatloa  of  the  country  roclcs,  and  the 
gases  occluded  in  the  molten  material  will  con- 
centrate ill  tiie  upper  levels  and  under  the  roof 
of  the  bathylithic  chamber.  N  arioun  plias«-.s  of 
volcanic  action  may  then  occur.  Fissure  erup- 
tions are  characterized  by  a  superheated  magma, 
always  of  -nUic  nature;  tliey  involve  thus 
the  substratum  roek  alone,  without  assiinilii- 
tion  of  the  acid  country  rucks.  This  pha.se  may 
be  conditioned  by  a  narrow  feeding  channel. 
A  second  phase  is  called  eruption  through  local 
foundering,  v  liir-'i  is  conceived  as  taking  place 
when  the  magma  is  of  great  pro|)ortions  and 
superheated  sufficiently  to  adow  exti-nsive  as- 
similation  of  tue  overlying  solid  material.  This 
assimilation  alters  the  composition,  giving  riee 
to  difTercntiation  which  restilts  in  the  collecting 
of  the  silicetius  rotk  varieties  at  the  top.  The 
upper  portions  may  overflow  and  pro<luee  a  rock 
msss  somewhat  similar  to  a  fissure  eruption, 
but  differing  in  its  acid  character.  The  rhyo* 
lite  sheet  in  yellowstortc  Park  i.'^  thus  explained. 
The  third  phase  is  the  central  eruption,  exem- 
plified by  modern  volcanoes.  In  this  the  gases 
play  an  important  rOie,  assisting  in  opening  the 
vent  by  abrasive  and  melting  action,  and 
through  reaction.s  between  themselves  liberat- 
ing the  energy  to  maintain  the  eruption  of  the 
rock  through  the  vent.  Bathyliths  are  the 
result  of  main  abyssal  injections.  Plutonic 
stocks  and  bosses  are  the  cupolas  in  bathylithie 
roofs.  >lii'  f  ,  likes,  and  laccoliths  are  satel- 
litic  and  soon  io.se  their  thermal  and  hydro- 
static communication  with  the  main  abyssal 
injection.  The  hypothesis  is,  of  course,  largelv 
speculative,  inasmudi  as  the  data  with  whtdi 


it  deals  are  very  ofaacure  or  even  beyond  tiie 
horiaon  of  direct  observation;  it  represeati, 

however,  an  interesting  attempt  to  devehip  % 
reasonable  explanation  on  the  basis  of  gtnerailj 
accepted  geological  principles. 

Crtbtalunc  Schists.  The  origin  of  tbs 
foliated  crystalline  roclcs  has  long  engaged  tlw 
attention  of  geolo-i-t  :\nd  one  of  the  later 
contributions  on  the  subject  is  by  Trueman. 
The  paper  is  especially  valuable  for  its  re- 
view and  critical  tests  of  previous  work.  A 
two-fold  derivation  of  gneisses  is  recognixed, 
according  as  they  have  received  their  foluUion 
during  consolidation  from  a  molten  state,  la 
which  cii^e  they  are  classed  tfs  primary,  or  as 
their  foliation  has  been  developed  bj  seeondsij 
processes,  which  is  regarded  as  the  more  CSB* 
mon    condition.    TIjh    retou'nition    of  priBStJ 

{neisaes  is  rather  a  mutter  of  field  than 
iboratory  study.  A  more  common  protilem  is 
presented  to  geologists  in  the  separation  of 
the  sedimentary  derivatives  from  the  igneoos 
members  in  the  secondary  class.  The  criteria 
that  may  be  uaed  in  its  solution  include  tex- 
ture, chemical  analysis,  and  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain minerals,  which  have  a  limited  range  of 
occurrence  or  possess  different  characters  wben 
found  in  the  two  groups. 

Of  much  more  general  importance  than  might 
be  inferred  from  its  title  perhaps  is  The  OeoM^y 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  a  work  in  which 
Van  Ilise  and  Leith  have  brought  together  tlie 
results  of  long-continued  investigation  by  them- 
selves and  their  predecessors  in  this  very  i«* 
markable  eection  of  old  eryatalline  rodm 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  similar  area  any- 
where that  has  received  ho  thorough  a  Hiudy  or 
that  has  gained  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
literature  relating  to  the  i're-Cambrian  forms* 
tions.  Its  interest  lies  in  fhe  great  variety  cf 
the  rocks,  which  are  representative  of  all  th<? 
t>tratigraphic  divisions  from  Um  Archean  to 
the  Cambrian  systems,  in  the  metamorphic  and 
Structural  features  which  the  rocks  exhibit; 
and  in  the  extensive  mineral  resources  of  the 
region,  especially  those  of  copper  ami  iron. 
The  different  aspects  of  the  subject  ar«;  luily 
and  clearly  treated  by  the  authors  who  liav'- 
been  foremost  among  the  interpreters  in  tbi* 
dasaic  field.  Among  the  broader  features  of 
the  geology  of  the  region,  ag  now  made  known, 
are  the  domiuance  of  igneous  formations  m 
the  basal  or  Archean  portion,  the  rocks  of 
which  show  evidence  of  uplift  and  profouiui 
erosion  at  a  very  early  period.  Upon  this 
eroded  basement  were  deposited  the  Lower 
liuronian  strata,  ot  terrestrial  and  mtirii^t 
origin.  Then  successively  came  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Huron ian,  mainly  of  marine  deposits, 
separated  by  a  great  unconformity.  The 
Keweenawan  system  of  terrestrial  accumula- 
tions followed  after  another  time  gap.  The 
iron  ore  deposits  within  the  region  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  nearly  two  billions  of  tons 
and  up  to  1910  had  produced  about  one-fonth 
of  that  amount.  In  regard  to  their  origin  the 
earlier  theories  enunciated  by  Van  Hi.se  hare 
been  largely  revised  in  the  light  of  more  de- 
tailed study;  the  view  is  now  held  that  the 
deposits  were  formed  largely  by  chcmiesl 
precipitation  in  sea  watf'T-.  TTie  iron  is  Slip- 
posed  to  have  been  ubtttracted  from  rolcsnie 
rocks  either  through  magmatic  solutions  which 
poured  Into  the  sea  or  from  the  action  of  the 
saline  waters  upon  iubaiartne  volcanic  flows. 
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ifter  depoMtion  m  atratifled  beds  the  iron 
depotitt  were  uplifted  and  broken  by  regional 

kms  exposing  them  to  oxidation  and  tlie  con- 
MoiratiuK  Muliou  oi  ground  waters  which  have 
toriebcd  the  ores  to  the  present  state.  Th« 
tofftt  ores  in  the  Keweenawau  beds  are  alno 
comidered  to  have  been  derived  from  Toleanie 
so'jrces,  in  particular  from  the  basultie  in- 
trusions found  within  the  stratihed  series. 

On  Dmmm.   Among  the  eontrlbatieoa  to 

mining  geology  may  hi-  rmticpd  W'wd'a  deology 
and  Ore  Depo»it»  of  the  Iiutt<;  District,  Jfon- 
(sjia,  uiie  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  the 
lutre  important  mineral  districts  issued  by  the 
UaiM  Statu  Geofjlogical  Survey.  Thie  Tolnine 
appeal  to  students  on  account  of  tlie  his- 
iu;ic  rektion  which  ita  subject  bears  to  the 
evelopment  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  mineral 
Teint.  The  principle  of  eecondaiy  enrichment, 
prrbaps  the  inoet  signal  feature  in  the  recent 
pio^Tess  of  applied  geologj'  in  America,  was 
iitii  cli^ily  iiiiuiiciated  iu  connection  with  the 
Butte  mines.  In  practical  value  the  volume 
iku  suflercd  not  a  little  from  ita  delayed  ap- 
pcstanee,  as  the  field  etudieB  were  completed 
as  far  back  as  1905.  This  has,  perhaps,  been  a 
tietp  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  for  it  shows 
evidences  of  mature  reaaoninx  in  the  treatment 
o(  ibc  mrj  complicated  problems  which  are 
iMolved.  The  Butte  dlstriet,  it  may  be  noted, 
raoki  first  amonjf  the  copper  districts  of  the 
«T)rl«J.  In  the  last  2U  years,  the  period  of  its 
greatest  activity,  it  has  contributed  about  five 
tml  a  half  biUions  of  pounds  of  copper,  be- 
inks  hnportani  quantities  of  silver  and  some 

FoaoLEUX.  A  novel  explanation  of  the 
o:i«in  of  petroleum  was  proposed  by  Murray 

Stuart  in  a  paper  on  the  T?urma  oil-HcltIs,  in- 
cluded iu  the  reports  of  the  Indian  geological 
survey.  According  to  the  unual  theory  petro- 
leum results  from  the  distillation  of  organic 
nutter  in  deeply  buried  rocks  under  the  in- 
iwiici-  heat  mi'l  pressure.  The  alternative 
proposed  by  Sluurt  is  that  the  oil  originates 
from  Ueconipo^^ition  of  vegetal  debris  at  the  sur- 
face, chiefly  in  lagoons  or  swamps  where  the 
>i«cobi position  is  facilitated  by  l»eterial  action. 
Tbe  oil  would  rise  to  the  surface  as  formed, 
and  if  tiie  la;;ooris  vsere  subsequently  drained  it 
in.ul(]  become  commingled  with  mud  and  sand 
cf  the  outdowinx  stream.  By  experiment  it 
iias  been  found  that  fine  muds  and  elay  have 
lie  property  of  carrying  down  or  precipitating 
oil  when  mixed  witii  water.  In  that  way  a 
Himenlary  def»osit  of  the  fine  materials  with 
tl>e  mechanically  entangled  oil  might  accumu- 
hle  on  the  beds  of  streams  and  afwr  the  lapse 
•f  lime  become  consolidated  by  burial  under 
»  lonfJ  of  overlvinc  sediment.  The  theory  lias 
•"■n  worke<l  out  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Burma  oil-poolSf  but  the  author  holds  that  it 
Bay  be  applieablo  to  other  fields  as  wail 

CEOPSYSICAL    LAMULIOST.  8m 

CU.NLC1E  Institution. 

OBOaGETOWK  UNIVERSITY.  An  in- 
ttitution  for  higher  education,  under  the 
attspicn  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at 
Wuhington,  D.  Ct  founded  1709.  The  num< 
t*r  of  students  enrolled  in  the  vnrimis  r!rpfirt 
oents  of  tbe  university  in  the  auiuuiu  of  1012 
1124.  Tbe  faculty  numbered  173.  The 
BQst  aotcwor^iy  event  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
vshtirify  during  the  year  wm  tm  appoint* 


ment  of  the  Bev.  Alphonsus  J.  Donlon  as  presi- 
dent»  to  suoeeed  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Uimmel,  who 

had  held  that  oflice  from  1908  and  was  obliged 
to  resign  ou  account  of  ill  health.  The  follow- 
ing noteworthy  benefactions  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year:  To  the  Qeotfletown  University 
Boapital,  $45,000  from  Mrs.  E.  Frauds  Biggs; 
for  a  wing  for  maternity  cases,  $15,000  from 
Dr.  George  M.  Kober.  From  Dr.  Kober  was 
also  received  a  i:iit  for  tbo  OMdlcal  library. 
The  voluu       in  the  library  numbered  Til^UOO. 

GEOBGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVEKSITY. 
An  Institution  of  higher  learning  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  formerly  (cnown  as  Ck>lumbian  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  1821.  The  enrollment  in 
all  departniL-ntH  of  the  university  in  the  autumn 
of  1U12  was  1270.  Tbe  faculty  numbered  18a. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  important  bene- 
factions were  received.  The  endowment 
amounted  to  about  $125,000.  The  total  receipts 
for  1911-12  amounted  to  $141,724.  There  were 
44,600  volumes  in  th«  library.  The  president  is 
Charles  II.  Stockton. 

GEOSGIA.  PoPULAZIOiT.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau  statisttes  Iseued  In  1912,  out  of  a 

total  pdptthttiuTi  in  1010  of  2.009,121  the  foreign- 
born  whites  nuuiLered  15,072,  compared  with 
12,021  in  1800.  The  greatesc  proportion  of 
these,  3224,  came  from  Russia;  from  Germany, 
3025;  from  England,  1650.  Other  European 
countries  were  represented  by  smaller  numbers. 
In  1910  the  neproes  in  the  State  numbered  1,- 
17(i,987  and  the  mulattoes.  204,205.  In  1890 
the  negroes  numbered  858,815  and  tbe  mulat- 
toes,  86,138.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes  form  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

AoBicuLTUBB,  The  aereage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  prinelpal  crops  in  1911  and  1912 
are  shown  in  the  folloiHng  tablet 


Corn 
Wheat 
Oats  ... 
Ryo  .... 
Hioe  .... 
Potatosa 
Hay  .... 
Tobacco 
Cotton 


.1912 
1911 
.1912 

.1911 

1911 
.1912 
1911 
,.1912 
1911 
.1912 
1911 
.1912 
1911 


Acreage 
3,910,000 
3,692,ur>0 
132,000 
1 45.000 
364,000 
404.000 
11.000 
12.000 
900 
1.450 
12.000 
12.000 
234.000 
87.000 
1.400 
1,200 


Prod  Bu. 
63.958,000 
69.072.000 
1.228.000 
1.740.000 
7.571.000 
8,686.000 
101.000 
114,000 
27,000 
39.000 
936.000 
864,000 
(a)  316.000 

(a)  117.000 
<b)  1.162.000 

(b)  1.080.000 
<e>  2,640,000 


Value 
|4&,^G4,i>00 
49.030,000 
1,49^,000 
1,984.000 
4,921.000 
6.480.000 
141.000 
157,000 
24.000 
30.000 
814,000 
960.000 
5.372.000 
1.989.000 
S49.0OO 
S02.400 


(a)  Toaa    (b)  Ponnda.   (e)  Salsa. 

The  Iron  ore  produced  fn  the  State  in  191 1  was 

207,279  long  tons,  compartd  with  313,878  long 
tons  in  1910.  The  value  of  the  product  in 
1911  was  $315,704,  compared  with  a  valtte  Of 
tbe  product  in  1910  of  $482,659. 

Makufactvbes.  Tbe  Thirteenth  Census 
statistics  for  the  calendar  year  l!)09  were  com- 
piled in  1912.  Although  Qeorgia  is  an  agri- 
cultural rattier  than  a  OMinifaetnring  8tate» 
5t  hna  been  for  the  past  60  years  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  progressive  industrial  States 
of  the  S  utfi.     The  increase  in  the  five-year 

Criod,  1904-1909,  is  shown  in  the  table  |^ven 
lowf 
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Nuinb«r 

Nttmb«r  of  ««tab- 

Uslun«BU  ....  4,792 
PeraoM  •ntatedtn 

manufactures..  118,036 
Proprietors  and 

ttrni   members.  6.141 
Salaried    empl'es  tjtQl 
Wax«  earners 
(av«ras»  num> 

Mr)    104.688 

Prlm'jr  hora«power  298,241 

Capital   (202,778,000 

£jcpenses    176.165,000 

Services    43,!567,O00 

.Salaries    9,062,000 

Wage.S    34.805.000 

Materials    116.970.000 

Miscellaneous   16.328.000 

Value  of  products.  202,863.000 
Value  of  producta 
leas    coat  of 
materlalB  ....  86.898,000 


P.  c. 

or  Amount    of  Inc. 


3.219 

48.9 

102,365 

16.3 

8.618 

46.4 

MM 

88.1 

02,749 

12.8 

820.419 

868 

flS«,211,000 

60.0 

129,151.000 

88.4 

33.320.000 

31.7 

5.yi'7,ooo 

62.9 

2:, 31*3. 000 

27.1 

83.625,000 

39  9 

12.206.000 

25.6 

161,040,000 

343 

f7«41f,000 

87.4 

111  addition  to  the  data  inehided  in  tbat 

table  it  miiv  he  noted  that  the  industries  de- 
voted to  lumber  and  timber  products  rank  first 
in  number,  1828.  Manufactoriet  of  turpentine 
and  rosin  numbered  5»2;  printing  and  publiah* 
ing,  448;  oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake,  142;  and  eot> 
ton  goods,  including  cotton  small  ware.  116. 
The  cotton  industry  had  ttie  largest  value  of 

S redact.  §48.0.37.000;  lumber  and  timber  pro- 
ucto,  924,032,000;  oil,  cottoDseed,  and  cake, 
product*.  $23,041,000,  and  fertillserB,  $16,800,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  nmnufacturinK  industries  of  the  State  in 
1009  was  118,036.  Of  these  100,246  were  male, 
and  17,791  female.  Kmploveee  under  10  years 
of  age  numbered  6041.  Tne  firevallinc  hourt 
of  labor  in  the  State  ranged  from  60  10  72  a 
week  with  the  majority  of  those  employed.  Of 
all  the  wage-earners,  23.2  per  cent,  were  em- 
nlpyed  in  establishments  where  the  prevailing 
hoars  were  leas  than  60  a  week  and  1.4  per 
cent,  where  they  were  more  tlian  72  a  week. 

Educatiox.  Children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  in  1012  numbered  735,471.  The  total  en- 
rollment was  506,071  and  the  average  attend- 
anee,  35C,08$.  The  teachers  nnmbend  13,024. 
The  expenditures  for  common  .sclmol.^  amounted 
to  $5,966,345.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  342,129  were  white  and  22,942  colored. 
The  attendance  by  white  pupils  was  221,381  and 
by  colored,  130,678.  The  average  monthly 
sahary  of  white  male  teachers  was  $64,  and 
white  female  teachers,  $43.93;  colored  male 
te.ichers,  $26.32,  and  colored  female  teachers, 
$20.56.  The  toUl  number  of  schools  was  7068, 
of  which  493S  were  for  white  pupils  and  9086 
for  colored.  The  total  expend itvire  for  OOm* 
mon  school.^  in  1911  was  $5,065,229. 

FiXANCK.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  State 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1011  of  $618,023.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  were  So,- 
55s. 447,  and  the  total  disbursements  were  $5,- 
450,284.  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  $727,076.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  seneral  tax,  railroad  tax,  railroad 
rentals,  anrl  license  fees.  Tin-  cliicf  expendituresj 
are  for  education,  for  the  maintenance  of  State 
institutions,  and  for  the  e.\|>enses  of  the  State 
government.  The  outstanding  bonda  of  the 
State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  valued 
at  $6,834,202. 

FOLinos  AND  Government.  The  legislature 
net  in  1018  and  passed  no  muflnal  neaaura. 


CoNVEimoifS  AKD  J^LECxioss*  The  BepnhU* 
State  convention  for  the  ehoosing  of  dekgatei 

to  the  national  convention  met  at  Atlanta  on 
February  14.  The  Taft  forces  were  in  control 
and  although  there  were  contesting  Kooaevelt 
delegates  from  several  congresaibnal  diatricU 
they  were  not  altowed  to -enter  the  hall.  AH 
the  delegates  chosen  were  pledgd  to  vote  for 
President  Taft.  The  convention  also  gave  the 
President  a  strong  indorsement  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Early  in  May,  nasi  meetings  wen 
held  throttjrhout  the  State  and  delegates  wm 
elected  to  a  convention  to  nominate  Ko<isev(lt 
delegates  to  the  national  convention.  This  was 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Ormshy  McUarg,  who'  made  a  tour  throughoat 
the  State  advfaiinff  voters  that  the  conveBtion 
held  previously  was  ille<,'al  and  that  none  of 
the  delegates  chosen  would  be  seated  in  Chicago. 
This  convention  met  and  elected  Roosevelt  dele- 
gates. The  regular  Taft  delegates,  bowerer, 
were  seated  by  the  national  committee. 

On  July  17  the  National  Progressive  party 
held  a  convention  in  the  State.  DisseuiMM 
arose  among  the  delegates,  and  as  a  result  two 
del^tiona  from  Georgia  tvent  to  the  ^'atiooal 
were  seated  by  the  national  committee. 

At  the  Democratic  primary,  held  on  May  1, 
Mr.  Underwood  defeated  GoVernor  WiUon  by 
more  than  8000  votes.  The  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention,  therefore, 
went  pledged  to  vote  for  Mr.  Underwood.  At 
a  Democratic  primary  held  on  August  21, 
Senator  iiacon  was  renominated  and  John  M. 
Slaton  was  chosen  as  Democratic  candidate  for 

Sovemor.  In  the  election  held  on  November 
,  Governor  Vl^lwm  reeelved  93.171  votes,  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  22.010.  President  Taft.  5190.  and 
Debs,  Socialist,  received  1014  votes.  The  Demo- 
crats elected  all  the  representatives  in  CODgreH. 

On  January  25  Joseph  M.  Brown  waa  in* 
augurated  governor  of  the  State  to'  serve  until 
July  1,  1913.  when  John  M.  Slaton.  nominated 
as  noted  above  on  Au;;ust  21.  will  succeed  hitn. 

State  Govebxme.nt.  Governor,  Joseph  M. 
Brown  (after  July  1,  1013.  J.  Jd.  blatoa); 
Secretary  of  State,  Philip  Oook;  Treasnrer, 
William  J.  Speer;  Comptroller  and  ex  otficio 
I'oinmissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  A.  Wright;  At- 
torney-General, Thomas  S.  Felder;  Adjutant- 
General,  W.  O.  Obear;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, IL  X  Brittain;  Oommissioner  of  Agri> 
culture,  J.  D.  Psico — all  Democrats. 

JtlDIClABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
William  II.  Fish:  Beverly  D.  Evans,  Presiding 
Justice;  Associate  Justices,  J.  U.  Lumplcin,  iL 
W.  Bedc,  Samuel  C.  Atkinson  and  Horace  M. 
Holden;  Clerk.  Z.  D.  Harrison — all  UemocrntJ. 

State  Legislature.  1913.  Democrats.  S<^n- 
ate.  4.T;  House.  183;  joint  ballot.  226.  Re- 
publicans. Senate,  1 ;  House,  1 ;  joint  ballot  2. 
Deraoeratie  maiority»  Senate,  42;  House,  182; 
joint  ballot,  224. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Cotnji>      article  United  States. 

OEOBOIA,  Ukivebsitt  or.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Athens.  Oa.,  fbnnded  in 
ITS.'i.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1912  was  700.  The  faculty  numbered  6S. 
Among  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  in  1912 
were  Professor  L.  R.  Geiasler,  in  the  chair 
of  psychology',  and  Professor  R.  E.  Curtis,  is 
the  chair  of  business  administration.  Several 
important  additions  were  mada  to  the  IheiiMy 
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in  the  department  of  agriculture  during  the 
year.  Among  tbe  gittB  received  were  |12,500 
from  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  and  940,000  from 
the  Ppabod}"  Trust  Fund,  fnr  t!ie  erection  of 
th»i  iVdUxl^"  Ekiucational  building.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  tbe  university  amounted  to 
tbout  $370,000,  and  tlie  aonaal  iocome  to 
sbont  1220,000.  Tliere  were  40,C00  Toltunee  in 
the  library  and  10.000  pamplilelA.  Clienoel- 
lor,  David  C".  Jlnrrow,  A.  M. 

QEBHAN  Am'A&cnG  xzssiimoN. 

See  Polar  Kxfumutiom. 
OBRKAV  BAST  APBICA.   A  proteetorate 

of  Germany  bordfrinp  on  the  Indian  Ocrnn, 
belwwri  ilio  Britiiih  Ka.sL  Africa  rrutectorate 
and  Portuguese  £a8t  Africa.  .Area,  as  (dli- 
eially  estimated,  005,000  square  kilometers 
4394,170  square  miles).  Tbe  native  population 
li  unknown,  but  li;i9  been  unofTicially  estimated 
»l  IjUOO.UUU.  W  hite  ijopuhition,  January  (I, 
1911,  4227,  of  wbom  3113  (Icrrnan.  There  aro 
{Dvcriuoeut  schools,  and  teacbtug  ia  also  car- 
ried on  hj  tlie  nine  Evangelieel  end  six  JKoman 
Catholic  missions. 

i'raJuct*  of  the  German  plantations  include 
toffee,  cacoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  rubber,  suj;ar, 
cotton,  eoooaoute,  and  cardamoms.  There  are 
ftrimis  mineral  deposit!,  and  many  gems  are 
found.  Imports  and  exports,  in  tliou.saiul.^  of 
Diaries:  lyuo.  17,655  and  iiaHO;  lODlt,  33,942 
tr)d  l.ri20;  1910,  38,650  and  20,805.  Exports 
lu  1909  and  1010  included:  fiubber,  2708  and 
IIW  tbousand  marfmt  eiul,  2S33  and  3011; 
copra,  "ns  and  1909;  ivory,  90t»  and  703;  wax, 
6-'>9  atid  072;  cotTpe,  SHI  and  838;  bides  and 
»lcin»,  2030  and  2889;  gold  OCC,  240  and  848; 
earth  naU,  233  and  5M. 

Ksilwaye,  Deeember  31,  1911:  Northern 
iformerly  the  Csumbara),  from  Tanga  to  Kili- 
manjaro, 352  kilometers;  Central,  which  is  be- 
ing built  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Ujiji,  on 
Liiie  Tanganyika,  via  labors.  713  kilometers 
ssd  134  icTlometera  under  construction;  total  in 
operation,  10(55  kilometers.  In  January,  1012, 
tbe  Central  railway  was  ojHTied  to  trallic  as 
far  as  Tabora,  847  kilometers,  and  before  the 
ead  of  tbe  year  the  railroad  was  over  150 
Itiloaeten  beyond  that  town.  PMt  and  tele* 
graph  .ifTu-es  ilOlO),  42  and  30. 

i:»ltmaled  revenue  for  11111-12  and  1912-13 
respectively:  Colonial  revenue,  11,002,045  and 
lS,703jlM]6  marke;  imperial  contribution,  3,- 
M,7M  and  3,618,307;  toans,  17,015.000  and 
17  251,000;  total,  :? 2  2 19.835  and  30.571,912. 
line  «!ittmatod  expenditures  for  tlie  two  yeivra 
balanced  the  above  totals  and  included  the 
amooats  oi  the  loana  as  extraordinary.  Gov- 
>nor  (1912),  Baron  wa  Bechenberg;  Mat  of 
p)vemment.  the  [>ort  Dar-«fl-Snlaam  (popula- 
tion ahont  2r).rM10) . 

OEEMAN  EVANGEUCAIi  SYNOD  OF 
XOBXa  AMEBXCA.  A  religious  deoomina- 
tioo.  founded  in  1840,  as  the  Bvangelieal  Aeso* 
eiation  of  the  West.  Its  present  name  -was 
idopted  in  1877.  It  represienttj  in  doctrine  tlie 
Pruiaian  Union  of  1877.  Its  strength  is  grat- 
ot  IB  the  central  and  north  central  States,  al- 
tlMNigh  it  ii  found  in  nearlj  all  of  the  Statea 
'^i  thi-  Tnion.  In  1012  tbe  communicants  nura- 
t«rr<i  2.i4,095,  the  ministers  lO-lS,  and  congre- 
;ation«  1343.  The  church  property  was  valued 
tt  113,420,739.  For  tbe  maintenance  of  churches 
ttere  wat  spent  81,218,288  and  for  benevolent 
p'lrposea  ?227,?73.  Missions  arc  sn?tatned  in 
ladia.  where  the  communicants  and  adherents 


of  the  denomination  numbered  about  3500.  The 
oHicial  organs  of  the  denomination  are  Der 
Friedenabote  ana  The  Mesgenger  of  Peace,  both 
publi5»!ied  in  the  Kden  Publishing  Hous?^  p.t  St. 
i»uis.  The  denomination  »u;itaina  Kimliurst 
College  at  Klniiiurst,  111.,  and  tbe  Eden  Theo- 
logical Semluary  at  SU  Louis.  Charitable  iu* 
atitutiona  are  malntidned  for  orphans,  super* 
annuated  ministers,  and  tbe  widows  and  or- 
phans of  deceased  ministers.  >«iue  imttituiuus 
are  engaged  in  deaeotttteaa  Work  ol  tha  J^iae!n< 
werth  modeL 

OEHMANIC  PEILOLOOY.  See  PHiiiOUWY. 

GERMAN  LITERATTTBE.  'Ilie  older 
gfiieralion  of  German  writerd  is  grailually  be- 
ing removed  by  death  or  is  lapsing  into  silence 
and  leaviug  the  tield  to  the  youth  it  once  op- 
posed.   It  is  quite  evident  that  tbia  youth 

rulf?  tl-.i-  honk  nt;-i-krt.  The  min^bcr  of  bio- 
grajjiiii.il  upjji I V t.-,  jatatT  lUan  cntie.il, 
mono;::  on  writers  still  in  their  prime  and 

capable  of  further  developmeuty  is  increasing. 
Complete  uniform  editions  are  also  being  pub- 
I'd.  All  these  publication  have  an  air  of 
lui.ility  \\liich  previous  generuliuiia  reserved 
for  a  time  wlien  an  author's  creative  work 
was  well-nixh  ended.  The  old  lament  that  the 
German  poet  eomee  into  hia  own  only  after  ho 
is  dead,  is  a  tiling  of  the  past.  Tlie  distinctions 
that  have  poured  upon  Gerhart  Hauptmaiin, 
and  at  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  tbe 
complete  edition  of  bis  works,  the  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Paul  Seblentber'a  bioKraphy,  originally 
published  when  the  poet  was  only  thirty-sis, 
and  finally  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  prize, 
can  also  be  considered  a  victory  for  bis  genera- 
tion. But  since  he  is  tbe  most  perfect  expres* 
Bion  of  the  aptrft  of  hIa  race  and  hIa  afe,  tho 
honors  Sr^ti I'.vpt!  Tipoh  him  nrc  well  deserved. 
Arlliur  bciinilzier,  the  novtlibL  and  dramatist, 
who  with  due  allowance  for  his  Austri:m  t  in 
perameut  can  be  called  another  embodiment  of 
the  Xefi^vftf,  baa  also  readied  tbe  baif*eentury 
mark  and  'xtn  huTi  irod  v  itli  r\  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  lie  luia  had  au  American  sueecsa, 
loo,  the  long  run  of  The  Affairs  vf  Avfit^l  in 
Kew  YorL  But  in  his  native  Vienna,  ^huitz- 
ler  baa  experienced  an  official  rebuff,  his  play 
Profrssor  Hernhardi  having  been  barred  from 
public  production.  This  incident  is  one  of  three 
within  the  year  to  remind  German  authors  tliat 
censorship  is  not  abolished.  The  other  cases 
occurred  in  Munleb.  where  an  unpubllabed  play 
by  a  new  author,  Leonor  Goldschmied,  wag  not 
even  allowt-d  a  public  reading,  and  the  per- 
formance of  Franz  Dillberg's  KoraUenkrttlin.  a 
drama  published  some  years  ago,  was  prohib- 
ited. Thi  latter  work  was  finally  produced  in 
Bremerliaven,  without  disapproval  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  or  interference  from  tlie  authorities. 
Thus  it  would  seera  as  if  the  ultramontane 
party  in  Austria  and  in  Bavaria  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  measares  taken  in  Vienna  and  in  Mu> 
nich.  Otherwise  the  year  passed  very  quintlr. 
No  book  published  ia  1012  could  Ik?  called  a  work 
of  the  first  literary  importance,  or  nu't  with  a 
sensational  success.  The  decline  of  the  best 
seller,  which  was  noted  a  year  ago,  is  very 
marked;  even  the  li^t  of  books  most  in  demand 
lias  disappeared  from  the  columns  of  literary 
magazines. 

Drama.  For  Gerbart  Hauptmann  the  year 
was  marked  br  the  performance  at  the  little 
theatre  of  Lauchstedt,  hallowed  by  Goethe 
tradition,    of    Gabriel    iSchillingt    Flucht,  a 
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psychological  drama  written  six  years  ago  and 
not  oi^KiiuU^  intended  for  public  production. 
Max  Halbe^  eomedy  Her  Rtng  <fe«  IhnMen, 

anf!  Mix  Dreyer'a  domeatic  drama  Die  Frau  des 
Kotnmaiidcurs,  proved  once  more  the  futility  of 
their  elTorts  to  repeat  previous  successes.  Her- 
bert Eulenberx,  on  the  contrary,  wbo  iiad  long 
in  vain  courted  a  atase  sueoefla,  mirpriaed  faia 
eritics  with  his  Belimlr,  wliich  was  awarded  the 
"  Schiller  Volkspreis."  W  ulter  von  Molo,  a 
young  Aui^trian,  made  a  successful  (l«''liiit  wtih 
a  lour-act  play.  Die  Mutter.  Anotiier  new> 
comer  ch«1len<*itig  attention  is  Oerdt  von  Bm- 
SPuitz.  t!n-  autlior  of  tlie  trapfd}-  Judas.  A 
woniiin  (Jrunialibt  cauiu  into  yrcat  protniticnci', 
Hanna  Rademacher,  whose  historical  drama 
Johanna  von  Neapelt  was  received  with  great 
favor.  Hermann  fiaiir  in  rialeing  bis  repute* 
tion  by  being  too  prolific:  bit  plaje  of  the  year 
are  lias  Tattzchcn  and  Do*  Prinzip.  Oscar 
Blumcnthal's  Waffengang  is  identical  in  style 
and  calibre  with  the  numerous  plays  produced 
in  the  tbirty'flve  years  of  bis  career.  Lndwig 
Fulda's  Seerotifter  will  not  cnlianeci  the  niithor's 
reputation.  Ludwig  Xhoma's  Magdakna 
proved  to  be  a  Havarian  peasant  tragedy  of 
almost  cold-blooded  realism.  Joeef  ijcbantierl's 
Jfaektrab  it  a  delightful  Munich  comedy.  Wil> 
helm  Weigand's  Kiinige  and  Paych^a  Ertcachen 
have  great  poetical  qualities  and  Franz  UUl- 
berg's  Gardenia  presents  a  novel  version  of  a 
story  previously  dramatiiicd  by  Immerniaon 
and  others.  Leo  Birinslci's  Vmreniant, 
founded  like  his  Moloch  upon  the  Russian 
revolution,  has  nnt  been  taken  seriously  l)y 
the  critics.  Frank  Wedekind  is  being  more 
and  more  generally  accepted  as  a  serious  repre- 
sentative of  the  intellectual  and  moral  fer^ 
mentation  goin*:  on  in  modern  Germany,  even 
his  Faustian  i'ransiaka.  a  recently  published 
play  which  he  calls  a  " Myateriam,"  having  been 
favorably  noticed. 

Pomrr.  There  have  been  few  noteworthy 
books  of  verse  tlii.-^  \v.\v.  V.xml  Lis^atu-r'f*  D<  r 
Strom  stands  foreuiubt,  beint(  full  of  striking 
images  and  remarkably  cundenaed  in  feeling 
and  form.  A  volume  of  posthumous  verse  by 
Wilhelm  Ilolzanter  is  a  precious  legacy,  for 
his  untimely  death  cut  short  the  development 
of  rare  gifts.  Hanns  von  Gump|H'ubcrg's 
Schaucn  und  Sinncn  is  a  book  containing  many 
a  line  of  eetiuine  lyric  sweep.  Alfons  Pacquet's 
//c/(f  Xatnenloa  shows  his  strong  sense  for  the 
romance  of  reality.  Two  books  of  verse  fiavc 
come  from  Carl  Meisaner:  Dcr  achtcarse  Wag 
reflects  with  some  bitterness  the  limitations  of 
provincini  life;  Im  .SV/miifn  dcr  Dinge  is  based 
upon  a  more  philosophical  acceptance  of  life. 
A  new  cdilion  ot  Maria  .lanitscliek'.s  poems  is 
distingushed  by  the  symbulistic  quality  and  the 
rhapsodie  ring  with  which  she  struck  a  new 
notf  some  years  ago.  Maria  Stona's  new 
volume  of  poems.  FUtmmen  und  Fluten,  also 
proves  that  she  has  lost  none  of  the  intensity 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  earlier  lyrics. 
Riearda  Huch  is  the  peer  of  her  sisters;  lier 
new  book,  (Jedichte,  reflects  an  artistic  tem- 
perament held  in  leash  by  the  unerring  taste 
of  a  rarely  cultured  mind.  A  monumental 
anthology  is  Bruno  VVille's  work  in  two 
volumea:  IKe  Waltdichter  frcmder  Zunge  und 
Sckatze  a«t  ikrm  Wtrke»  «on  dem  Vedei^  bia 
Tolatoi. 

FiCTiox.    That  thi.H  vear  of  honor  to  Certiart 

Hauptmann  should  terminate  with  the  publica- 


tion of  his  novel  Atlantis,  which  appeared 
simultaneously  in  Germany  and  America,  is  in 
a  manner  to  be  resretted,  an  ttie  woiic  it  hi- 

ferior  in  construction  and  in  style  to  his  Fool 
in  Chriat.  But  it  has  a  strong  psychological 
interest  and  in  the  medical  l^iiuwledge  with 
which  it  describes  tbe  effects  of  a  shipwreck 
upon  the  mind  of  the  hero,  is  typical  of  the 
modon:  Crrman  teiidencv  of  welding  science 
and  art.  A  nulewurthy  achievement  is  (ieorge 
Hermann's  story  Die  Aacht  dea  Doktor  Uerz- 
fetttt  which  also  incidentally  touches  with  com- 
memlable  discretion  upon  a  recent  medicsl  dis- 
■"Vf-ry  of  great  importance.  Hermann  Stege- 
nuuni.  an  Altiatian  writer  of  great  power,  has 
published  two  novels,  Thomas  /{itKjiroi'J  and 
Die  UimmetMpacherp  both  remarkable  for  tiie 
virile  wholeaome  type  of  their  heroea  and  for 
liis  plastic  visualization  of  dramatic  conflicts. 
\\  iliielm  8charrelmaJiD,  a  most  sym^uttit  tic 
reader  of  the  child-soul,  has  written  a  t»ii>  li 
ing  and  trutblul  ttory  of  cbild-lile  in  tenemeat 
lodgings:  Pidifl  Bunderimark.  Gerhard 
Ouckama  Knoop.  one  of  the  most  .strik;ng  in- 
dividualities in  German  ticliou,  haa  chusen  a 
Dutch  landscape  for  tbe  background  of  a  >t'>ry 
of  rapid  rise  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  as  tuffid 
decline:  Die  BoehmBpenden,  Walter  Harlan's 
Catrejn'g  Irrfahrt  is  a  story  of  old  Flanders. 
Rudolf  Hans  iiartsch,  the  Austrian  novelist,  has 
written  a  deliKhtful  novel  based  upon  the  life 
of  Frana  Schubert,  Schwammerl^  the  very  title 
suggcstinir  its  local  atmosphere  and  intimate 
charm.  II is  compatriot  Wilhelm  Fisher-Graz 
triice<<i  tlie  ilevelopment  of  a  girl  of  humble  birth 
to  noble  womanhood  in  a  story,  Aua  der  Tiefe, 
of  which  the  scene  ia  Steiermark  during  Na- 
poleon's campaign.  Max  Danthendey,  the  poet, 
makes  his  d^but  as  novelist  with  Kaubmtn- 
achcn,  a  powerful  story  of  a  German's  experi- 
ence in  Mexico.  A  youn;^  Swiss  writer  of 
promise  la  hailed  in  .Alexander  Castell,  whose 
novel  Bernard*  Vermdtunp,  has  atoudi  of 
Gallic  wnrldliness  and  grace.  The  new  book  by 
Kmil  htraubs.  Der  nuckte  Mann,  presents 
icenes  of  court  and  town  life  and  has  a  mmt 
sympathetic  aristocratic  heroine.  It  wouM 
seem  at  tf  the  experiences  of  Louise  of  Saxcoj 
had  directed  the  attention  of  some  writer*  to 
this  tyjH!  of  wotnatihoud  and  the  tra^-edy  of 
lives  hed(;ed  in  by  the  conventions  ot  their 
caste,  for  Kurt  Aram  in  his  Baronin.  Gom,  and 
Adolf  Paul  in-  his  Domriftehen  also  treat  thii 
theme.  Oscar  A.  H.  Schmitz,  in  a  sotnewbat 
exaggerated  and  Highly  colored  manner,  pre- 
sents A  picture  of  manners  and  morals  in  that 
numeroua  class  of  modern  Germanyi  which 
has  emancipated  Itoelf  from  the  code  of  tbe 
bourgeoisie  and  ajws  Bohemia,  in  a  novel 
called  Wcnn  itir  Frauen  ertcachen,  A  Jewish 
writer,  who  by  his  mivela  and  dramas  has  b<>en 
steadily  attracting  mora  ftud  amra  attention, 
Sehalom  Ateh.  has  written  a  ttory  of  tbe 
rent  Russian  revolution.  Die  Junrj.ttrn.  The 
tar  too  prolific  (Jeorg  von  Omptuda  has  t«e 
books  to  his  credit:  i>t«  Tochter  dea  gnusct 
Qeorgip  a  story  of  actor  life,  and  Der  eweite 
Schvaa,  a  novel  denlinir  with  the  problem  of 
honor,  Amontr  women  novelists.  Franziska 
Mann  occupiti  a  place  of  her  own:  Frau  Sophie 
und  ihre  Kinder,  is  a  noteworthy  «sample  of 
her  sympathetic  insight  into  the  woman-  aad 
child-soul.    Elisabeth  Stewart  has  succeedwl  to 
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r<rgcsscnc  Ucnchcn.  Among  tl:<'  numerous 
rolumes  of  short  stories  Carl  Hauptmaon'a 
Siehte  is  Epical  for  his  tympatJiette  under- 
tUndioK  of  eccentric  characters  and  tinuHuul 
confiifts.  Arthur  Schnitzler's  lfa«A.en  und 
V  un.i'i-  ]^  admirable  for  his  artistic  handling 
oi  dariug  problems.  Hermann  Hesse's  (/m> 
Wfe  tells  of  plain  people  who  go  a  roundabout 
waj  to  their  predestined  simple  goal.  Anna 
Croissant-Kust  delightfully  blends  humor  and 
pathos  in  her  record  of  Ininiiiii  lives,  lulled 
Areke  Noah.  But  the  must  charming  collection 
«f  short  tales  and  sketches  of  everyday  life  is 
Walter  HiirlaiTti  book  ciititle<i  Fainilii  n.szrncn. 
Thert  is  a  rare  literary  flavor  about  Die  yold- 
(nc  FrntZ':,  a  voIuiul'  of  short  stories  by  tlie 
Swiss  writer,  Jakob  Schalfuer,  and  about  Kich- 
ard  Hnldiebhier'i  Narrm  dvr  LMe. 

HrifOR.  Trav!;t  ' .  Essays.  The  year's  best 
buok  ut  imtuor  i.s  Kudulf  Presber's  volume  en- 
titled Ua9  goldcne  Lachen.  In  the  travel  books 
of  the  OeriDsn  ourket*  Anerioi  is  beginning  to 
play  a  more  snd  more  important  part.  Arthur 
Holitjcher's  Amerika-heute  ttnd  inorgcn  is  .1 
nuj^t  tlioughtful  record  of  experiences  and  im- 
pn>siaiis.  Kurt  Aram  entitles  his  book  Mit 
huuUrt  Hark  nach  Amerika.  Alfons  Pacquct'a 
Li  is  a  faseinatin]<  account  of  travels  outside  of 
thf  tourist's  beaten  truck  in  Siberia,  China, 
and  Japan.  A  book  of  clever  reilcctiotisi  ami 
k^n  olmervations  in  W.  Fred's  Jmpresaionen, 
bearing  tlie  appropriate  sub-titte  '*notes  of  an 
Hinerant  Journfllist.**  Alpine  literature  has  re- 
Cfived  a  noteworthy  addition  in  Alfred 
St^init^r's  sumptuously  illuisitrated  book.  Dcr 
{lpiHi»mut  in  Bildem.  A  selection  of  the 
vritings  of  Ferdinand  Oregorovius  has  been 
poblisbed,  called  Wtfiufer^lkre  in  /teNen.  Ber> 
mann  Bahr  seems  to  have  collected  a  multitude 
of  scraps  from  bis  workshop  in  lite  three  books 
ratitled  Essays,  Austriaca,  and  Invcntury  which 
are  of  varying  calibre  and  interest.  Karl 
Sebailler^  Snays  are  rleh  in  asthetieal  sug- 
-'f-tions..  Otto  Pniower's  Dlcfitujuj  iind  Di'h- 
ter  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  contem- 
poraneous literature.  Felix  Poppen  berg's 
Jfs«fceiisi|w  is  n  most  fascinating  volume  of 
impreaaions  of  men,  women,  art,  and  nature. 

I-iTERA TfRE.  Books  on  literature  have  been 
vtry  uuuierous  in  the  year's  out[iut.  but  few 
of  them  arc  of  permanent  interest.  Karl 
Bleibtreu  liss  written  a  Oetohiehte  der  deutchen 
V9titmattit«mtvr  con  QoetMa  Tode  Ms  eur 
OegenKart,  and  Georg  Witkowski  covers  about 
the  same  ground  in  Die  Entwickluny  der  deut- 
tekm  Literatur  seit  18S0,  Eduard  Englo  has 
written  a  0c9chicht«  der  franxdauchen  Literatur 
urn  Atifonij  hie  zur  Gegenwtrf.  WilIamowits> 
Mullendorf  has  collaborated  with  others  on  a 
noonumental  work  called  Die  griechische  und 
remise  he  lAteraiur  und  Sprache.  A  posthumous 
vehune  by  Beinricli  Bulthaupt  contains  his 
{•fferuriseJto  Forfrfjgw.  A  notefworth  addftfon 
to  Goethe  literature  is  Ooethc  tni  ?  iic  Anttke, 
by  £rnst  Maass.  There  is  abo  a  new  revised. 
?ditkm  of  Georg  Witkowski'k  Goethe,  and  of 
JohauMs  Scberr's  BkiUer  und  eeine  Zeit, 
BuooKAnrr.  Mnroms.  Hmotr.  Fsyeholog- 

ical  interest  is  mainly  responsible  for  tlie 
eoatinual  stream  of  bonks  on  Friedrich  Uebbel 
and  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Notable  smong  them 
are  Walter  Bioek-Wunschroami's  FHedricK 
Vehhel,  ein    Lehenebtteh,    and   Julius  Hart's 

Kli^hthufh.  Nietzsrlit'-IItcrnluri'  lins  in- 
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of  the  poet-philofloplier's  youth:  Dcr  junge 
Nietzsche,  and  i^y  Prof.  Bichard  M.  Mejei^s 
work,  Niete$ek«f  eein  leben  und  eeine  Warke, 
Dr.  Emil  Reicke  presents  a  symprstln'tic  study  of 
Muhida  vun  .Uryn(  nburg,  the  rt  iuarKable  v^uman 
who  by  her  friendabip  for  Herzen,  Wagner, 
Nietsscbe,  and  Komatn  BoUand,  has  inscribed 
herself  Indelibly  in  the  intelleetual  annals  of 
the  century.  An  important  contribution  to 
liinmarck-literaturt  is  Emil  Ludwig's  Bismarck, 
a  remarkable  record  and  interpretation.  Note- 
worthy memoirs  are  Paul  Ueyse's  Jugenderin- 
nerungen  und  Bdeenntnieee  and  Johannes 
Trojan's  Erinnvrungen.  Additions  to  the  his- 
torv  of  Germanv  are  Prof.  WiUielm  stol/e's 
b<K)k,  Die  GrUndung  des  deutschen  I'rirlicx  i'n 
Jahre  IS70,  a  book  of  reminiscences  by  Sigmund 
MOns,  called  Von  Bienutrek  hie  Bdfotv,  Or. 
Bernhaff!  I'oL'ge's  recollections:  Fici  der  (ivrdie 
and  Dr.  iheodor  Schiemane's  year-book 
Deutachland  und  die  grosee  Politik  utmo  1911. 
Of  new  editions  must  be  noted  Jobannes 
Seherr's  1948,  ein  leettifaeekiehttiehee  Drama, 
and  1870-1,  vicr  Ditcher  dcutscher  dischichte. 

Philosophy.  Religion.  FoLKUiUE.  Am., 
etc.  A  notable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  philosophv  ia  Dr.  Hans  l>rie>ch's  Ord»iMjrf> 
lehre.  Of  the  seriousness  with  which  Qerman 
thinkers  si-ek  a  new  reading  of  life  there  are 
many  evidences,  aiuoug  tbm  Dr.  Alfred  Weber's 
Religion  und  Kultur,  Arthur  Bonus's  Religiose 
Spannungen,  and  Dr.  Gottfried  Traub's  Staatt' 
ehrietentum  cder  VoMtirehe,  and  /dk  enekte 
dich  Gott.  Of  earlous  human  and  liistorioal 
interest  is  Dr.  Max  Kemmerich'ti  buok  Aua  der 
Oeschichte  <ler  menachlichen  Dummheit,  deal- 
ing with  superstitions  surviving  in  parts  of 
fisvarla.  An  enterprise  of  great  cultural  im> 
portance  is  the  collection  of  Norso  sagas  and 
stories  entitled  "  Thule,"  of  which  the  latest 
volume  is  a  book  of  Greenland  stories  by  Erich 
von  Mendelssohn:  QrHnt&nder  und  t'&ringer 
Oeeekiehten.  A  book  which  stands  perhaps 
unique  in  the  literature  of  folklore  is  Dr.  Bart- 
bold  Hciii's  volume  of  well-lore:  Der  Brunntn 
im  Votksleben.  Amonj;  the  numerous  books  on 
art  are  some  interpretations  combining  technioil 
knowledge  with  literary  flavor;  foremost  among 
them  Julius  Meyer-Grilfe's  book  on  Hogarth, 
and  his  works  on  tlie  Impressionists,  on  some 
English  masters,  Hnn^  von  Maries,  Cezanne, 
Van  Gogh  and  others.  £nrl  Schafflier,  one  of 
Germany's  ablest  crities.  Is  the  author  of  a 
bo<ik  on  Max  Liebermann.  A  vnhutie  of  unique 
and  timely  interest  is  Franz  Feldhaus's  Lion- 
ardo  dcr  TccJtniker  und  Br^imder,  dealing  with 
Lionardo'a  acliievements  as  a  mechanical  genius 
and  espeeialty  bis  experiments  with  flying-ma- 
chines, in  which  he  anticipated  our  diri^'iblea 
and  aeroplanes.  An  interesting  interpretation 
of  the  "  Upanishads  "  is  presented  in  a  unique 
form  in  Dae  hohe  Ziel  der  Erkenntniee,  by  the 
late  Omar  ot  Rasebid  Bey,  a  German  aebolftr 
naturalized  in  Turkey.  t  v  F  StelTen  is  a 
writer  on  economics,  whose  work  is  attracting 
attention  and  wbo  ill  IHe  Orundlagen  der 
Soeiologie  oners  %  new  sonoeption  of  this 
science.  Prof.  Werner  Sombart,  whose  book 
Die  Judvn  und  dae  Wirtschaftslrbcn,  ir  being; 
translated  into  English,  created  no  little  ex- 
citement by  Die  Zukunft  der  Juden,  in  which 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  unadulterated  the 
▼aluable  qualities  of  the  Jewish  race  he  de- 
clares against  intermarr  [  (<:>    n  I  isHimilation. 
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editions  of  the  German  classics  we  Almost  too  194  German.   Imports  and  exports,  in  IWtf 

numerous  to  mention.    TJioee  most  fte^uently  of  the  £«st  Ceroline  islands,  S18,ilXI0  snd  <U< 

reSdited  are  Gtoethe.  Scbiiler,  Kleist,  Heine,  and  000  marks;  West  Caroline,  Palan,  and  llari* 

Hebbel,  but  there  have  also  been  new  'niitions  anas,  740,000  and  1,453,000;  M  u-lmll  Ulanda, 

of  Kant,  Leasing,  KOrner,    BOrne,    ilulderlin,  1,297,000  and  0,378,000.    imuuri»  ui  the  U«r- 

Brentano,  £.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Immermann,  and  man  Pacific  possessions  (including  Samoa,  but 

otbers.  Of  the  more  reoent  writers  those  who  eaeluding  Kiaoctiow),  were  65,4(54, ooo  marks 

are  ayailable  in  eomptete  editions  are  Her-  in  1000  and  60,375,000  in  1910;  exports,  &4,- 

mann  Conradi,  Ricliard   Dehnu'l,    Otto   Julius  732,000  anfl  60,501,000.    Tbe  Gcrrn  wi  Solomon 

Bierbaum,     Detlev    von    Liiiencrou,    U^rbart  J^laiKis    arc    tncluiled    with    Jiui»«r-U  libeinu- 

Uanptmann,  and  Arthur  Schnit/ler.    There  is  Lund. 

a  new  edition  of  tJie  Bible  revised  from  Luther's     QSSMAS  UEW  QUIHSA.   tin  JixtBMi- 

text  by  Hermann  Hesse.   There  is  also  a  fae>  voumt. 

simile  reprint  of  the  "  Bible  of  Mayence,"  tlic      QEBMAN  SAMOA.    A  protectorate  of  tie^ 

zweiutidviericig^oilige     BiUtd     voii     Johannes  many  in  tbe  South  Pacific,  consisting  of  the 

Gutenberg,"    Proof  of  the  reviving  interest  in  two  largest  of  the  Sanioan  Islands  (Savaii 


new  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Hans  von  gcther  with  Manono  (3.3)  and  Apolima  (1.8); 
Scliweinichen,  a  kniglit  errant  of  Silesia;  total  area,  993.5  square  milcH.  Pi  j  ulation, 
Memorial- Buck  der  Fahrtm  und  Taten  dea  about  37,500;  of  whom  native  Samuau^  oum* 
seMestscAen  Hitters,  Uant  von  Schtoeinichen,  ber  about  34,000;  whites  (January  1,  1911)» 
eovering  the  latter  half  of  tbe  sixteenth  oen-  490,  of  whom  284  German.  Imports  and  ex* 
tury.  Translations  from  the  world's  literature  ports  in  1900,  3,338,000  and  3.022,000  marks; 
are  also  very  numerous.  Une  of  the  most  in-  m  1910,  3,462,000  and  3  ::!4  )  o.  Tbe  export 
teresting  is  the  new  edition  of  the  Decameron,  is  almost  wholly  copra,  3,022,000  marks  in  1909 
translated  by  Albert  Wessetski  and  illustrated  and  3,534,000  in  1910;  Cacao,  406,000  and  355,- 
by  reproductions  of  the  woodcuts  of  the  Venice  000.  The  budget  for  1911-12  balanced  at  932,- 
edition  of  1492.  An  edition  of  the  eotnpictc  155  marks;  1912-13,949,815.  The  estimates  for 
works  of  Poe  translated  by  Theodor  and  Gisela  these  years  included  no  imperial  subvention. 
Etzel  is  remarkable  for  the  ilustrations  by  Al-  Governor  (1912),  Ur.  Schult/e;  seat  of  govers* 
fred  Kubin,  whose  weird  duiwings  prove  hiU  ment,  Apia,  in  Upolu. 

to  be  a  spiritual  brother  of  Poe.  GERKAN  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.    A  Uer> 

'  Deaths.  Death  has  removed  Alfred  Freiberr  man  possession  included  with  Kaiser-Wilhelins- 
von  Berger,  poet,  dramatist  ans!  <  r  tie,  and  di-  Land.  It  includcH  the  island  of  Bougainville, 
rector  of  the  Burvtlieater  of  Vieuua,  Felix  QEBMAH  SOUTHWEST  AFBICA.  \ 
Dalin,  poet  and  novelist,  Josef  Ettlinger,  critic  proteetorste  of  Germany  between  Angola  and 
and  founder  of  the  Literarische  Echo  and  the  the  Cape  Province.  Area,  as  officially  esti- 
Freie  VolkabUkne,  Rochus  Freiberr  von  Lilien-  mated,  835.100  square  kilometers  (322,432 
cron,  one  of  the  most  versatile  scholars  of  (Jer-  square  miles).  Colored  population,  about  82.- 
many,  Anton  von  Perfall,  the  novelist,  Arthur  ooO;  whites  (January  1,  1911),  13,962,  of  whom 
Pfungst,  poet  and  founder  of  the  MonisteHbund,  11,140  Germans.  The  most  important  industry 
Albert  Trfiger,  poet,  and  Irma  von  Troil-Bor-  is  stoek-raising;  livestock  in  1910  included 
ostyani,  novelist  and  advocate  of  woman's  121.130  eattle,  343,989  sheep,  and  327,005  goats: 
riglitj;.  in   1011,  sheep  for  shearing  32,200,  sheep  for 

OERMAN  tfUBIC.    See  MUSIG.  slaughter  381,000.    Valuable  diamond  iields 

OBBKJjr  HAVT  LAW.  See  Natal  worked  in  the  neighborhood  of  LUderitzbucht; 
Pboobess,  England.  Gev-ni!  ProgreBt.  diamond  output  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 

QEBMAN  NEW  GUINEA.  A  protectorate  1011,  814,322  carats.  Imports  and  exports  in 
of  Germany  including  Kaiser-Wilhclms  Land  thousands  of  marks:  1905,  23.632  and  216; 
(tbe  northesstem  psrt  of  New  Guinea  island)  1907,  32,300  and  1616;  1909,  34,713  and  22.- 
and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  (HHeially  es-  071;  1910,^44,844  and  34,692.  Leading  exporU 
tiiiKil-J  area,  240,000  square  kilometers  (92,-  in  \9m  nrd  1910:  Diamonds.  15,026  and  2^ 
604  square  miles).  Tbe  native  population  is  809  ihuusa-iid  uiarks;  copper  ore,  4655  and 
estimated  at  about  530.000;  white  (January  1,  5007:  lead,  982  and  861;  hides,  135  in  i  145. 
1911),  723,  of  whom  678  German.  Imports  and  In  1909  and  1010,  imports  from  Germany,  26,- 
ezports  in  1909,  2,660.000  and  2,480.000  marks;  800.000  and  84,456,000  marks:  exports  to  Ger- 
in  1910.  3,801.000  ar  l  (123,000.  Of  the  1910  many,  18.158,000  ar  l  2'^  fi7r000.  Railways  at 
imports,  2,015,000  marks  were  attribut<!d  to  the  the  end  of  1911:  Otavi  i.ulway.  671  kilometers; 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  of  the  exports  3,-  Swakopmund-Windhuk  railway,  382;  North- 
224,000;  of  the  totals,  l,680g000  marks  imports  South  railway,  311  (and  195  under  ooostruc- 
were  from  2,370.000  marks  exports  to  Germany,  tion);  LOderltsbQebt  railway,  845;  1900  kih>> 
Vessels  entered  flOlO),  437.  of  40S,000  tons,  meters  (1186  miles),  in  operation  and  19S  kilo- 
The  budget  for  10(l-12  balaneed  at  2.183,421  meters  (121  miles)  under  construction,  lujirly 
marks  (includin-;  imiK-rial  .subvention  759,-  in  1912  the  line  between  Windhoek  and  Keet- 
597) ;  for  191M3,  2,764,128  (subvention  1,-  manshoop  was  completed,  connecting  tbe  North* 
207,543).  Governor  (1912).  Dr.  Hail;  seat  of  ern  and  Soutbern  systems  of  rallwaT.  Post 
government  (formerly  HerbertsbObe),  Babaul,  ofTire^,  68.  The  budget  for  1911-12  balanced 
in  Neu-Pommem.  »t     43.008.022    marks,     including  11.415.858 

.attached  to  German  New  Guinea  are  the  ni  Ml>-  iinp«-nal  subvention  and  9,000,000  marks 
other  German  Pacific  dependencies  (Caroline,  loans;  for  1912-13,  46,019,812  marks,  inchidiu 
Palau.  Mariana,  and  Marshall  islands),  except  13,828,846  marks  subvention  and  9JllOOfiM 
Samoa  and  Kiaochow.  These  dependencle."  liave  njark.*  loan.  Governor  f  1912),  Dr.  Ssfts;  sest 
an  estimated  area  of  2572   H()u.ire   kilometers  of  |»overnment.  VVindhuk. 

(056  square  miles),  with  about  53.000  inbabi-  GERMANY.  The  German  Empire.  d>tt 
tants;  whites  (January  1,  1911),  320,  of  whom  Deutsche  Ueicht  extending  from  France  to  Rus- 
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fii,  consists  of  twenty-five  fe^Jerated  states  and 
liie  imperial  territory  ( Reiclisiand)  of  Alsace- 
Lorraioe.    Capital,  iierlin. 

AMJtk  AMD  i^)PULATlOM.  Tbe  area  in  square 
kHoneten  and  «qiiiT»lait  square  miles,  accord* 
ir;:  to  the  moat  recent  calculations,  and  the 
p-^pulalion,  according  to  the  census  of  December 
1,  1910,  are  shown  by  states  in  the  following 
table  (it  kingdom,  g  grand  dudiy,  d  dudijr,  p 
pruwipality,  /(  frM  towa,  r  ficwIialMld)  t 


So.  km. 

Pranta  (k)   S4t.779  9 

Btrarla  (k)   75.870.2 

Wilrttemberg  (k)....  19.&07.3 

Saxony  (ki   14,»»2.» 

Baden  <>;}   lliOTOlt 

ilifcklenburg- 

Schwerin  (j)   IS.lZfi  9 

Hesse  Ig)    7,SSS  4 

Oktealmrf  ^g)    6.429.1 

Bniimrlek  (d)    8,672.0 

teae-WeJnar  (s>  .  8,6io.O 
Itoeklaabuiv-StrBl- 

Itl  fBt    2,929.5 

Saxe-Meinlngen   (d)  2.468,3 

Anhali  (d)    2.2i»9.4 

Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha  (d)    1.976.8 

Saxe-Altenburg    (d)  1.323.6 

Ijppe  (p)    1,215.2 

Waktock  (p)    l.m.O 

8eliwanburg*IUi- 

.dolstadt  (p)    941.0 

Sehwanburc  -  8on- 

denhauaen  (p>...  862.2 
R  «  u  a  8  Toitnmr 

„Une  fp)    826.7 

Hamburs  (f  t)  ....  4MJi 
Sctuuroburg- 

Ltoe  (p)    816.8 

Lfibeck  (f  t)   297.7 

Bremen  (f  t)    256.4 

ALvice- Lor- 
raine (r)   14.521.8 

Total   540.857.6 

ToUl  1820    26.294.000 

Total  1850  35.897.000 


Sq.  ml. 
184.663.9 

29.293.5 
7.631.8 
6,788.8 
MM.! 

5,068  3 
2.969.5 
2.482.8 
1.417.8 
1,393.8 

1.131.1 
952.8 
887.8 

763,2 
511.0 
469.4 
4SS.8 

863.0 

832.9 

•i».a 
im.0 

uu 

122.1 
114.9 

99.0 


Pop.  '10 
40,165,219 
6.887.291 
2.437.574 
4.80«,M1 

a;i4S,stt 

639.968 
1.282,051 
488,041 
494.889 

417.149 

106.442 
278.762 
331.128 

257,177 
216,128 
150.937 
61,707 

100.702 

89.917 

162.752 

Tf.7<l 

116.699 

299.626 


GERMANY 

burg,  305,978;  Hannover,  302,375;  Essen,  294,- 
(J53;;  Chemnitz,  287,807;  Stuttgart,  286,218; 
Magdeburg,  279,629;  Bremen,  247,437;  Koniga- 
berg,  245,U94i  Stettin,  237,419;  lieukOUn  (tor- 
merly  Bixdorf),  237,289;  Ooisbttrg,  229,48S; 
Dortmund,  214,226;  Kiel,  211,627;  Mannheim, 
202,115;  Halle,  180,843;  Strassburg,  178,891; 
Jkrlin-SchOneberg,  172,823;  Altona,  172,628; 
Dauxig,  170,337;  Klberfeld,  170,195;  Ueiaen- 
Urehen,  109,513;  Barmen,  169,214;  Posen,  IMr 
691}  AmImo,  160,143;  Cussei,  l5:i,VMl 

In  1910  the  marriage  rate  per  thousand  in- 
habitants was  7.7,  birth,  30.7,  death,  17.1,  liv- 
ing  birthfl,  29.8;  •tillbirtbs,  2 J  per  oeiiU;  ille- 
gitimate births,  9.1  psr  esnt  Movsmeiit  of 
the  population  Iram  liN>7  to  1910> 


1907         1908  1909  1910 

Marriaffes  ..  B08.M4      600,620  494,127  496.896 

Births*   ....2,06tf.97t  2.076,660  2.038,357  1.982,836 

StlllMrtha  ..    61.040       61,607  6'Jb079  68,067 

Deaths*  ....1.11M49  1.197.099  1.164.996 


•Ineludlnc  stUIMrths. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tbe  average  annual 

increase  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  ( 1.41 
per  ct-'nt.)  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
decade  (1.31),  and  that  the  death  rate  de- 
clined from  19.0  in  1907  to  17.1  in  1910,  it  is 
believed  that  the  rate  of  population  increase 
18  no  longer  advancing;  the  marriage  rate  de- 
clined from  8.1  in  UlU<  to  7.7  in  1910,  and  the 
birth  rate  from  33.2  to  ;5(>.7.  The  movement 
in  the  death  rate  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
eoantries  where  modern  medical  seienee  is 
widely  applied.  The  movement  in  the  marriage 
rale,  ami  more  particularly  in  the  birth  rate, 
reflects  a  condition  normal  in  a  population 
5.606.9  1.874.014  tending  rapidly  cityward.  Also,  in  a  civiiued 
commuBity  the  birtli  rate  shows,  within  eertain 


208.825.2 

1880  

1890.... 
1900.... 
190S.... 


64.925.!M)3 
.4r>.2.'?4."f,l 
.49.428.470 
.66.867.178 
.60^641.000 


Of  population  present  in  1010,  30,040,- 
16<)  Were  males,  and  32.885,827  females.  On 
Jass  M,  1911,  the  estimated  population  of  tbe 
aspire  was  65,420,000,  and  of  the  Zoolgebiet 
ISj671,000;  1912,  66,303,000  and  66,547.000.  In 
1871,  the  y<ar  of  the  empire's  establishnu-nt, 
tbe  popuUtion  was  41,068,792,  and  the  aver- 
ifi  snnoal  increase  to  1880  was  1.08  per  cent.; 
from  1880  to  1890.  0.89;  from  1890  to  1900, 
Ul;  and  from  1900  to  1910,  1.41.  In  1871 
tie  popul.it  1011  j>rr  square  kilomot«'r  was  7.').9 
{19U  per  square  mile);  in  1910,  1200  (  310.8). 

Ths  foreiitn  population  at  tbe  1910  census 
Wiili69.873  (716,994  nii.les.  .^42.879  females), 
whom  634.983  AustriiiiiA.  144,175  Dutch, 
U7,897  Russians,  104.204  Italiiiiia.  68.257 
Sein,  32,079  Hungarians,  20,233  Danes,  19,140 
fwtA.  18319  Britisfa,  and  17.679  Anerieans. 

ETanjjelicals  numbered  39.991.421  (61.6  per 
erat.);  Roman  Catholics,  23,821.453  (30.7); 
other  Cbriatiaaa.  289,940;  Jewa,  816,081;  others, 
214.152. 

Communal  popnlatioii  of  the  larger  eitlea  <fii- 

•lading'  thi-  military")  nccordinp  to  the  census 
of  D^tember  1.  '  1910:  Berlin,  2,071,257; 
fCreat^'r  Berlin,  3,710,000);  Hamburp,  932,- 
116:  Uipzig,  026,267;  Munich,  608,375;  Drea- 
K  551.687;  Colofne.  8I84i87t  firealaii.  614,- 
Frankfort-onthe-Main.  414,576;  DQssel- 
358,728;  Nuremberg,  333.142;  Charlotlen- 


limits,  an  inverse  relation  to  the  diffusion  of 
artificial  relinementa.    The  fallidg  birth  rate, 
long  conspicuous  in   Fniiue,  ia  JttSt  bsginning 
to  be  noticeable  in  Germany. 
In  1910  German  emigraDts  mnnbered  86,681; 

in  1911,  a^fiOO,  of  whom  IH.OOO  to  tlie  United 
States,  511   to  Canada,  to   J^razil,  and 

2554  to  other  American  countries. 

AoBlcULTURiE.  In  1907.  27.95  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  supported  by  agriculture, 
against  34.9  per  cent,  in  1895.  The  area  har- 
vested, in  thousands  of  hectares,  and  the  yield 
in  metric  quintals,  in  1911  and  1912,  with 
yield  per  hectare  in  1911,  are  shown  below: 


Rectares 

1911  1912 

Wheat    ..1.974  1,'.'26 

Rye   6.136  6.268 

Barley    ..1.585  1.590 

Oata    ....4,828  4.387 


1911 

40,663.350 
108.661.160 
31.599.150 
77.041.010 


QolBtale 


1912 
43.606.240 
115.982.890 
34.819.740 
85,201,830 


Qa 

ha 
20.6 
17.7 
19.9 
17.8 


Harvest  «rea  of  potatoes  in  1910  and  1911, 
3.290.219  and  3.321,479  ha.,  yield  434,683.960 
and  343,742,250  qs.;  meadow  hay,  5,965,017  and 
5,934, 70H  yield   28.250,115   and  19,975,324 

metric  tons;  vines,  112,600  and  110,053  ha., 
yield  848.180  and  2,988,888  beetoliters  of  most 
(2.020.620  in  1909).  Tobacco  production  in 
1910  was  288,542  qs.;  in  1011,  292,047;  hops, 
204.110  and  106.277.  The  sugar  beet  is  an  im- 
portant crop.  For  Prussia,  the  harrest  area 
ta  1911  and  1912  waa  860:287  and  426.827  ha.; 
yieM.  69.961,440  and  129.632.150  qs 

Latsst  livestock  statistics  available  are  for 
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1907:  Horses,  4,345,047;  mules  and  asses,  11,- 
291  {  eattle,  iOfiiUM*;  sheep,  7,7U3,71U;  swiae, 
22,140,632;  goats,  3,633,970;  fowls,  77,103,045. 
^slaughter  in  1011:  Oxen,  669,»U»;  bulls,  424,- 
3U9;  cows,  1,768,949;  calves  over  three  uiuutlis, 
982^84;  calves  up  to  three  months,  4,677,982; 
sheep,  2,232,187;  swine,  18,541,694;  goats,  493,- 
MU;  horses,  151,529;  dogs,  (3553. 
6e«  AOUCULTUBAL  EutCATION. 

MzRBALS  AND  Mbtalb.   Ifieliidcd  fa  tiM  flg^ 

urcs  for  Germany's  mineral  and  metal  produc- 
tion are  those  of  the  CJrand  Duchy  of  Luxi-ni- 
burg.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
mining  products  and  the  total  of  all  mining 
prodncto,  in  thoasaiidt  of  nMtrie  toot,  valued  in 
tbovtands  of  iMtrkB: 


Coal 


Lignite 
Kock   salt . 
I'ot. 
Iron 

'/Jnc 
l.ead 


1000  t. 
 148,788.1 


salts. 

ore. . , 
ore  . 
ore  . 


68.657.6 
1.369.8 
7,042  0 
25,504.6 
723.6 
159  9 
798.6 


Cupper  ore 
Total  ....U3,672.7 


1909 

1000  m. 
1,519,222 

178,980 
6,242 
81.G55 
97,981 
42.834 
14,462 
22,967 


lOOO  t. 
162.827  8 

69.547.3 
1.424.1 
8,311.7 
28.709.7 
718.3 
148.5 
926.0 


1910 


1000  m. 
1,626,604 

178.618 
6,440 
91.357 

106,809 
45.185 
14,064 
23,406 


1.980,469   268,167.8  2.008.708 


As  compared  with  2.0(W.7n8  marks  in  1910, 
tlie  total  value  of  mining  products  in  1905 
was  1,417,719,000;  in  1901,  l,.'Ji;i,873,()00;  in 
1891.  775,701.  The  output  of  saiU  in  1910 
fexcKnlTe  of  raek  tali  and  polaah  lalto)  was 
1.7(59.500  tons,  valued  at  115.497  marks  (of 
which  common  salt  (MiO.lOO  tons.  10,262,000 
marks,  and  potassium  ebloride,  741,800  tOM» 
72,984,000  marks). 

ImporUot  ceduetion  produete,  in  tbonsands 
of  metrie  Ions,  valued  in  thousands  of  marlcai 


1919 


1910 


Pip  Iron  ........12.644  9 

zinc    219.8 

lA-ud   167.9 

Copper    81.2 

Silver  

Gold    ••«•«••••••«  ••*»« 

Sutpb.  aeid.  ....  MM>7 


1000  t.   1000  m.  1000  t  1000  m. 


691,564 
94,972 
43.991 
38,665 
28.137 
14.146 
41.M9 


14.798  6 

221.4 
159.9 
84.9 

■  <  •  •  t 

i.6if.i 


802.851 
99.399 
42.042 
42.389 
30.654 
12.919 
44,944 


CoMHEBCE.  Imports  for  consumption  and  ex- 
ports (if  •innie^tic  produciA  an  slioini  below  in 
thousands  of  marks; 


1909        1910  1911 

Imnortss 

HereliandUw   <.nO;lS  «.9a4.12«  8.544.777 

com  and  bunioc          340.996     976.869  166.946 

Total   <J60,419  6.809.999  9.911.629 

Kxi>ort»: 

Merchandise   G,r.a2,242  T,4T1,fifil  8.101,812 

Coin  and  bullion   2titi.451      16'J,537  118,090 

Total   .6,858,693  7,644,198  8,219.902 


Principal  imports  of  merchandise  for  con- 
sumption in  1011,  in  millions  of  marks  (fig- 
ures in  parentheses  for  1910):    (Vreab.  1181.3 

(887.0)  :  cotton,  043.8  (601.2):  hides  and  skins. 
043.8  (546J);  wool.  485.0  (  604.3);  chemicals 
and  dru^s,  325.fi   (205.1);   timber,  etc..  305.5 

(288.1)  :    coal.    2(15.1)     (24.3.(1);    coffpp,  251.7 

(176.6)  ;  copper.  2.'^3..'>  (216.2);  live  animals. 
228.1  (263.9)  ;  fniiU,  212.0  (176.2);  silk,  207.0 

(181.7)  ;  hiMmt  and  mitta-pereha,  193.8 
(206.6);     iron.    190.0     (170.9):    eggs,  171.4 

(168.2)  ;  copra,  etc.,  164.3   (170.9);  wheaten 


products,  150.6  (102.8);  butter,  127.6  (00.5); 
leaf  tobacco,  116.6  (104.1);  woolen  yarn,  113J) 
(119U>);  lisli.  113. U  (iUti.9);  oil  cake,  I04.;i 
(92.8)  ;  llax  and  hemp,  99.2  (70.2)  ;  cotton  vara, 
98.9  ( 102.1)  t  Uneeed,  04.4  (100.8);  tin,  911 
(70.6)}  iron  manufactures,  89.3  (81.7);  rie«, 
88.2  (  80.8) ;  animal  fats,  87.7  (69.4) ;  silk  goodi, 
80.8  (81.5);  machinery,  71.0  ((i4.3;;  wine, 
68.6  (71.6);  furs,  etc.,  67.1  (69.6);  jute,  62.2; 
sine,  60.4;  lead,  80.6;  cacao,  68.8;  cotton  goods. 
51.5  (50.5);  petroleum,  50.1  (5C..S). 

Principal  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1911, 
in  millions  of  marks  (figures  in  parentheses  for 
1910):  Iron  manufactures,  1014.2  (810.3); 
maebineiy,  844.4  (480.8);  ebemieals  and  drug*, 
505.0  (450.3);  coal,  507.8  (444.G);  cotton 
goods,  391.5  (374.8);  cereals.  291.8  (314.7); 
woolen  goods,  262.7   (263.3)  dyes,  colors,  etc., 

260.6  (  246.3);  paper,  227.7   (217.4);  sugar. 

227.7  (196.3);  eleetrieal  apparatus,  wB.9 
(218.2);   leather,  205.6  yi^^-");  silk  good"* 

201.8  (184.1);  hides  and  skins.  1G4.4  (149.1); 
ships,  160.3  (123.8);  copper  manufactures, 
150.0  (140.0);  furs,  etc.,  137.2  (167.9);  wool, 
116.6  (115.2);  apparel,  112.5  (103.8);  glass 
and  glassware,  108.4  (99.2);  books,  maps,  etc.. 
98.4  (97.1);  pottery,  95.7  (85.3);  toys,  90.6 
(86.1);  woolen  yarn,  88.1  (77.5);  leather 
mannfaeturee,  81.7  (78.5);  cotton,  78.1  (87.7): 
musical  fnstmments,  72.3  (62.8);  wooden  maan- 
factiirc8,  (>3.2;  cotton  yarn,  59.2;  foid  and  ail* 
ver  manufactures.  62.9  (49.6). 

£^>ecial  trade  in  merchandise  with  countries 
commercially  moat  important,  in  millionB  of 
maricat 


1910 

Russia   1322.2 

United  States   1187.6 

Unli«d  Kinsdom  .  766.6 
Austria  Hungary  .  759.2 

Prance   508.8 

Britlah  India    404.0 

Areentlna    857.2 

BelKlum    325  6 

Hrazll    278  9 

Hrltlsh    Australia..  267.9 

Netherlands    258  5 

Dutch  East  Indies.  187.6 

Switaertend   179.9 

Sweden    1C2.9 

Denmark    158  i 

Chile    154  6 

Spaln^  .J..  140.9 

British  W.  AfHea  199.9 

China    94.7 

Eerypt    936 

Rumania    689 

Norway    49.7 

Finland    96.9 

Turkey    97.1 

    19.7 


Imports  from  the  German  protectorates  In 
1010  and  1911,  in  millions  of  marks:  40.9  and 
43.1 :  exports  thereto,  49.0  and  8(IJ* 

Sairri.NO.  Entries  and  elearaneai,  with  i«f> 
iatercd  tonnaffe^  te  ItlOi 


1911 

1910 

1911 

1562.8 

537.3 

6124 

1848.6 

699.7 

908.8 

1101.0 

1189.7 

7891 

826  6 

9178 

524  4 

64&4 

598.6 

440.8 

89.8 

99  5 

369.9 

240.2 

25j3 

340  0 

890.7 

412.; 

320  0 

121.7 

1520 
79  7 

248  2 

63.8 

297.7 

498.7 

532  1 

184.4 

498 

611.1 

179.4 

469.9 

48U 

188.0 

190.6 

191.9 

180  2 

224.7 

«I 

158  3 

64.8 

164  1 

71.6 

8S4 

106.7 

152 

13.7 

103.3 

66  5 

71  8 

99.5 

34.2 

42.8 

107.8 

65.7 

91.4 

54..  1 

119.9 

124  8 

34.6 

78.8 

75.4 

70i0 

104.7 

119.9 

91.9 

46.9 

49^1 

Sintered 

1  ooo 

Vessels       t  n  s 

German   86.8ia  17,766 

Foreign   94,997  19,194 

Total    ....'...111,797  J9.931 
Steamers  ent. 

German    67,008  16.288 

Foralan   1^997  11491 

Total   njm  Mjm 


Vessels 
87.387 
96.196 


lOOO 
tons 
17.967 
18.286 


112.671  30.205 

Steamers  cl. 
67,087  16J81 
liC469  11.974 

71.946  ~9MM 
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The  merchant  marine,  January  1,  1912,  in- 
dutktl  4732  »ea-guing  veMelb,  uf  3,023,725  tons, 
of  wbicb  20W,  of  2,dl3,U(H}  tons  were  Bleamers. 
With  UamburK  was  regiatcred  a  tonnage  of 
1,076428;  BreoMD,  im^Sli  PruMia,  312,713| 
Ubeck,  50,4M;  (Mdcnbiug,  64^-,  MMklen- 
barg,  36,554. 

I'ouML.MCATioNS.  Railways  in  operation 
iUreh  31,  1912  (normal  ffMg^  narrow  ^Ug^ 
aid  totola  in  ldloaMten)t 


Norm.  g>.  Nar.  s.  Total 

Owned  or  operated  bgr: 

Pruaata  and  HaaM  aS.119  S40  68.859 

Bavaria                                 7.924  116  8,039 

Saxony                                    2,814  608  8,322 

Wurtterabarr                             1.917  101  2.088 

Baden                                     1.748  88  1.771 

Mccklenburc                           1,099  ....  1,')99 

Oldenburcr                                  662  662 

Prussl.t  (Royal  ^rilltary  Ry.)  71  ••••  71 
imperial  Kovernment  la 

-JLonalna   t,9U  TS  MOO 

 .railways  ..it.4tl  1,610  C7.M1 

Mvate  railways  t.661  1.145  4.T00 

Total  In  19M  59.992  2,215  62.207 

Toul  in  1911  69.269  2,178  61.487 

Ttotal  la  ISO*  S«.i87  XW  9MM 

riie  foregoing  totals  for  1912,  in  mile.«: 

Govtrnment  rallwaSTS  ...35.065  665  35.729 

Private  railway*                     2,213  711  2,924 

Total  87.278  1.876  38.654 


Durinj;  1012  the  Berlin  Elevateii  Railways 
vnc  being  extended  from  ChriatUuutraMe  to 
Wnerttraase*  a  distance  of  6^  mtles.  In  Leip* 

lis  the  new  station  was  under  construction 
tuid  a  portion  was  opened  on  Mav  1.  It  is  to 
■erre  as  &  union  station  for  all  lines  centring 
at  this  point  and  is  to  be  put  in  service  for 
that  purpose  in  1913.  Extensions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  linra  connecting  the  German  and 
Belgian  railways  were  opened  on  July  1,  the 
new  lines  a^regating  87  miles  in  length. 

Tritgrapba  are  owned  by  the  imperiel  t?ov- 
OTMBent.  except  in  Bavaria  and  Wllrttemberg; 
these  kingdoms,  under  rrrtiiin  limitations,  op- 
erate their  own  telcgraplis  nnd  posts,  lotal 
tfb^aph  oflSces  (1911),  46,444  (45.116  in 
1910):  line.  228^  kilometers  (224.794); 
wire.  708,248  kilometers  (676.091).  Total  poet 
oflSces  (1911),  40,987  (40,816  in  1910). 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  mark, 
worth  23.821  eeBte.  The  imperial  budget 
adopted  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1012 
flaw  of  April  7,  1011).  balancM  at  2.924.700.. 
000  marks  (including  eoctraordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  balancing  at  2lr),075,817 
Darkn).  The  budget  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1913  (law  of  May  28,  1912)  balanced  at 
2jB86.135,087  msrks  (Ine1iidln|[r  extraordinary 
revenue  and  expenditure  balancing  at  134.473.- 
100  mark«)  Of  the  extraordinary  estimated 
revenii.'  for  H>12  13.  loans  accounfed  for  130,- 
674.439  marlu;  of  the  extraordinary  estimated 
expendltare.  82,570,000  marks  were  for  the 
OBvr.  Larger  sources  of  estimated  ordinary 
revenue.  1912-13:  Customs,  excise,  stamps,  etc., 
1.734^70.093  marks  (customs  600,308,000,  spir- 
its exciM>  195.046,000.  sugar  143.500.000,  beer 
K2.100.000.  stamps  of  the  empire  187,741.500)  ; 
r '^t»  and  telegraphs,  791,381,000;  railways, 
141,780,000;   matricular   contributions  of  the 


several  states  (exclusive  of  their  contribution-'^ 
from  spirits  excise),  61,940,794  (Pru8»ia  33,- 
498,900).  Larger  estimated  expenditures,  in* 
eluding  ordinary  (permanent  and  transitory) 
and  extraordinary,  1912-18 1  Military  admiais> 
tration,  827,795,405  marks  (against  815,070,79(1 
estimated  for  1911-12)^  posUi  and  telegraphs, 
714,009.236  (  684,696,385);  admim.Htrutiun  ul 
the  navy,  470,433,623  (  468,033,686);  debts  oi 
the  empire,  240,032,621  (285,748,064);  pen- 
sions, 143,411,248  (153,798,446);  iiiti-iior, 
123,017,171  (140,843,167);  administration  of 
railways.  124,343,651  (122,499,(105). 

In  October,  1911,  the  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  empire  was  4,823,656,700  marks,  having  de- 
creased 72,97L>.sri()  marks  since  1910.  Noii  in- 
terest-bearing debt:  Troasurv  bonds,  300,000,- 
009  (having  increased  54,000,000  since  lOlU)  ; 
paper  money.  120,000,000.  Total  debt,  6,243,- 
666.700  marks  (the  decrease  from  1910  being 
18,076,800).  A  war  fund  of  120,000,000  lurka 
in  gold  is  kept  at  Spandau. 

Abmt.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Quinquennial 
law,  voted  by  the  Reichstag  in  March,  1011,  in- 
creases in  the  strength  of  the  German  army 
were  lit  ing  made  with  the  idea  of  secunny  a 
peace  strength  of  516^21  in  1915-16,  this  being 
an  increase  of  9428  over  the  law  of  10(^.  On 
March  22,  1912,  the  Reichstag,  however,  took 
up  proposals  for  a  still  further  increase  of  the 
army  and  its  reorganization,  which  became  law 
on  June  14.  This  law  of  1912  increases  the 
peace  strength  to  644,211,  to  be  distributed  as 
follows:  Prussia,  420,939;  Bavaria,  60.351; 
Saxony,  41,625;  Wnrttemburg,  21,296.  Adding 
non-coriim issioneii  oflicers  and  tl:e  one  3ear  vol- 
unteers this  would  give  a  total  strength  of  over 
658,200  men.  The  new  law  provided  for  the 
formation  of  two  army  corps  (to  be  known  as 
the  20th  and  2l6t)  with  headquarters  in  East 
Prussia  and  Alsaw-Lorraine  respectively  and 
the  creation  of  18  new  infantry  battalions  and 
large  increases  to  the  machlne-gtm  eompanies. 
Various  steps  in  the  reorganization  were  to  be 
accelerated  and  the  two  new  corps  were  for- 
mally coohtituted  on  (Jctober  1.  1912.  As  a  re- 
sult," at  the  end  of  the  year  the  German  army 
was  organlied  in  25  army  corps  and  3  Ba- 
varian corps,  snd  on  October  1,  1912,  consisted 
of  648  battalions  of  infantry,  510  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  633  batteries  of  field  and  horse  artil- 
lery, 42  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  31  batta- 
lions of  pioneers,  18  of  transportation  troops, 
and  25  battalions  of  train.  During  the  follow- 
ing two  years  it  was  proposed  to  increase  this 
orf;aTii/atii)n  to  651  battalions,  516  squadrons, 
633  batteries,  49  battalions  of  foot  artillery, 
33  battalions  of  pioneers,  IS  of  transportation 
troops,  and  26  of  train.  Service  in  the  Gler- 
man  army  is  compulsory,  every  citizen  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  being  liable  for  service  from  his 
10th  to  his  46th  year,  spending  7  years  in  the 
regular  army,  either  with  the  colors  or  in  its 
reserve,  5  years  in  the  first  levy  of  the  Land- 
wehr,  10  years  in  the  second  levy  and  finally 
with  the  Lnndwehr  home  defense  army,  until 
the  end  of  his  55th  year.  This  general  plan  is 
modified  in  the  ease  of  the  cavalry  snd  ttw 
horse  artillery,  which  requires  3  years  of  un- 
interrupted service  with  the  colors  instead  of  2 
as  in  other  arms  of  tin  service,  while  the 
Ersatz  Reserve  is  maintained  from  the  surplus 
of  T(>cm1ts  over  those  required  for  the  regular 
armv. 

From  October  1,  1912,  when  the  reorganiza- 
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tion  became  effective,  the  effective  strength  of  13  vice-admiraU,  21  rear-admiralt   aad  SU- 

the  German  army  was  065,714  men,  of  whom  captains  and  commanders.   See  NataIi  Pwm- 

27,037  \vi  rr  otticers,  236i  medical  otiicers,  810  R£.ss  and  liAXTLESHiPS. 

veterinary  fiurgeone,  1154  paymaatera,  2  band  Gotebmmemt.   The    executive    authorilj  is 

iMpcctora,  1193  armorers,  92,347  «uid«r  offi-  vested  in  the  Unit  of  Prussia  under  the  title 

ccrs  and  531,004  privates.   The  men  were  dis-  of  German  emperor.   In  1012  the  emperor  wu 

tributod   into  four  contingents,  412,346  being  William  II.,  who  was  born  January  27,  1859, 

Pni-M  iii-,    i'J,834  Saxons,  20,244  WUrttenibur-  and  succeeded  to  the   thr  uir  June   15,  1^SS. 

Era  aiid  58,680  Bavarians.   The  number  of  Heir^apparent,  Prince  Frederick  William,  bom 

rses  was  126,480.   Thesa  fignres  amy  be  wd^  Hay  6»  1882.   The  imperial  ministers  act  ub- 

pared  with  tliow  of  the  1911  budget,  which  pro-  der  the  general   supervision  of  the  imperial 

vided  for  62(3.489  men,  of  whom  507,253  were  chancellor,  who  is  apixiinted   by  the  emperor 

privat<'a,  25,t)  n    iilieiTH,  and  86.453  under  of-  without  reference  to  the  political     majority  of 

iiccre.    The   number   of   horses   was   118,246.  tlie  legislative  body  and  is  directly  responsible 

See  Military  Pbocress.  to  him.  The  legistature  eonsists  of  the  0ua- 

KAVYy/ Number    and    disphicement   of   war-  desrath    (58  members   ehosen   by   the  gnreru- 

ships  01  1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  menta  of  the  several  stales)  and  the  Reichstag 

of  50  or  more  terns,  built  and  buildinrr,  Decern-  1 397  members  elected  for  five  years  by  popular 

ber  1,  1812:  Dreadnoughts  (battleships  having  vote).   Imperial    chancellor     (and  Prussian 

a  main  battenr  of  all  big  guns,  that  is,  11  premier)   in  1012,  Theobald  von  Befthniaoa' 

inches  or  more  in  calibre):  built,  10  of  '21?.-  Hnlhvog  (from  July,  1909).^  Tlie  imperial  min- 

380   tons;    building,    7   of   172,330   tonn.    i'lc-  i.stirs,  or  secretaries  of  state,  were:  Alfred  von 

dreadnoughts    (battleships  of  about  10.000  or  Kiderlin-Waechter    (died  December  30.  1912), 

more  tons,  whose  main  batteries  are  of  more  interior,  Klemens  DelbrUck;  navy.  Grand  Ad- 

than  one  calibre);  built,  20  of  242,800  tonat  mtral  Alfred  von  Tirpiti;  justice,  Hermann 

building,  none.     Coas*  defc:isp  vessels   (includ-  Lipro:    trfn=iiry,   Dr.   KQhn;    posts   and  tele- 

ing  smaller  battleships  and  monitors)  :   built,  graphs,   liemiioid   Kraetke,   colonies,  Wiliielm 

3  of  12.203  tons;  building,  none.    Hattle  cruis-  Solz* 

ers  (armored  cruisers  having  guns  of  largest  Hxstobt 
ealibre  in  main  battery);  buift,  8  of  64>S4 

tons;  building,  3  of  75,000  tons.  Armored  Nationalization.'  On  February  8,  the  fed- 
cruisers:  built,  9  of  94,245  tons;  building:,  eral  council  adopted  a  new  nationalisation  bill, 
none.  CruiM-rs  (unarmored  warships  of  1500  whose  chief  purpose  was  to  render  the  loss  of 
or  more  tons) :  built,  08  of  136,636  tons;  German  nationality  more  difficult  and  its  re* 
building,  6  of  27,060  ions.  Torpedo>boat  de*  corery  easier.  Under  eziating  law  a  (Semaii 
stroycrs:  built,  119  of  63,014  tons;  building,  subject  lost  his  nationality  after  ten  years' 
12  of  8280  tons.  Torpedo  boats:  built,  9  of  residence  abroad  unless  his  name  was  placed  on 
1600  tons;  building,  none.  Submarines:  built,  the  consular  registers.  The  new  law  provided 
26  of  11,740  tons;  building.  6  of  3600  tons,  that  German  nationality  abould  not  be  lost  un- 
Total  tonnages  built,  887,882;  Imilding.  286,278.  leas  the  German  aobieetr  beeomee  naturalittd  in 
Excluded  from  the  foregoing:  Ships  over  20  a  foreign  country  or  fails  in  his  military  obli- 
years  old,  unless  reconstructed  and  rearmed  gations  in  Germany.  A  national  defense  league 
within  live  Years;  torpedo  craft  over  15  years  ( IFe/irterctn )  similar  in  purpose  to  the  myj 
old;  transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  league  and  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
depot  ships,  and  other  auxlliariei.  army  was  eetabliabed  in  Berlin,  on  Jannaiy 

Of   the   ten    dreadnoughts   built,  two   were  28,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Keim. 

completed  in  19t»9,  two  in  1910,  three  in  1911,  The  Klectio.ns.    The  attitude  of  the  gov- 

and  three  in   1912;  those  completed  in   1912  ernment  was  distinctly  set  forth  on  the  eve 

are  the  Oldenburg  (launched  June  30,  1010),  of  the  elections.  It  declared  that  the  tasks 

the  KaUer  fMareb  22,  I0I1),  awl  tbe  ^etf-  before  the  new  Helehefair  were  to  eontinue  the 

rich  drr  flrosar  (June  10,  1911).    The  1909  and  social  policy  of  the  government  and  to  main- 

1910  druadnoughU*  carry  twelve  11-inch  guns,  tain   the   army   and   navy   in   a   stat«  of  the 

but  the  three  completed  in  Iflll  and  the  Olden-  highest  enieiency.    The  Social  Democratic  party 

burg  carry  twelve  IS^inch  guns.   Each  of  these  having  proved  itself  an  obataele  to  these  ends 

eight  ships  is  able  to  tre  only  ei^ht  of  the  was  a  peril  to  the  eountry  and  ought  to  be 

twelve  big  guns  on   either   broadside.      The  defeated.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Social  I>i  rm 

Kaiser  and  the  Frieiirich  der  Ora»*e  carry  ten  crats  were  reearded  as  the  party  of  peace  a:-- 

12-inch  guns,  but  their  distribution  permits  all  their  triumph  was  hoped  for  by  many  a*  a 

to  fire  on  either  broadside  (like  tbe  British  check  on  any  aggressive  tend^ey  and  as  an 

Veptunt  class).  Of  tbe  seven  dreadnoughtB  aid  to  a  better  understanding  betwem  Gemany 

building  at  the  end  of  1912,  three  are  sister  and   tlie  other  foreifrn   powers.  Nevertheless, 

ships  to  the  Kaijitr  and  will  be  completed  in  the   Socialists  were   influenced   by  the  rising 

1913;  these  three  are  the  Kaiserin  (launched  tide  nf  nationalism  and  there  was  no  sign  of 

November  11,  1911).  the  Prinzregent  Luitpold  the  bitter  and  uneonditional  hostility  toward 

(Febmary  17,  I0I2),  and  the  Sffniff  Albert  armaments  that  bad  formerly  been  noticeable^ 

^ April  27,  1912).  The  Social  Democracy  of  late  years  has  been 

The  three  battle  cruisers  built  are  the  Von  more  and  more  inclined  to  compromise  under 

der  Tann,  the  Mr, Hie,  and  the  Ooeben;  the  lat-  the  influence  of  the  Mttfenient  known  as  Re- 

ter,  launched  March  28,  1011,  and  completed  viaionism,  and  there  was  a  tendenor  for  the 

in  1012,  was  reported  it*  have  attained  a  speed  National  Liberals,  the  Soelalfsia,  the  South  Oer- 

on   May   20  of   30.5   km  t^.    .A    fourth   battle  man  Populists,  and  the  Prussian   ni  li  il-  to 

cruiser,  the  (ieydlitz,  was  launclied  March  30,  draw  together  in  a  great  OMilition  against  the 

1012,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  1913.  "Blue-Black"  government,  with  tbe  general  ob> 

Reported  officers  and 'men  in  1812,  68,122,  in>  jcet  of  eeeuring  a  wider  democracy.  The  Bine- 
eluding  two  adnirala  of  iha  fleet,  four  admirals.  Black  hho,  whieh  had  nilcd  parliament  for 
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Uiree  years,  was  criticised  for  its  policy  of  pro-  tbe  RadicaU  or  National  Liberala.  The  elee- 
ieetionism  and  reaetkm  and  for  exploiting  the  tion  abowad  •  tendaney  to  align  partiea  more 
country  in  the  interesta  of  th«  Agrariiuiw  and  distinctly  according  to  tlie  is-uir-  of  reaction 
GDBMnratiTea   at   the  expense   of    the   small  ami  progross.    On  the  one  baud  were  the  forces 
manufacturers,     merchants,     tradesmen,     and  representing  modern  democratic  advance,  and 
working  people,  lite  constant  increase  in  tbe  on  tbo  other,  tbe  eooaervative  etement^  aup« 
eosi  of  living  wad  attributed  largely  to  tlie  pro-  ported  by  tbe  powerful  bureaueratie  agrarian 
hibitive  duties  on  agricultural   imports.    The  and  financial  interests.    One  side  wan  eompnm«d 
Moroccan  criniB  of  1911  maiic  a  deep  impression  of  tha  Socialists,  Radicals,  and  Is'ational  Lib- 
on  the  mind  of  the  electors.    On  tlie  one  hand,  erals;  tbe  other  of  the  different  Conservative 
the  goveruoieut   was   condemned   for    having  bodies,  tbe  Bonwn  Catholic  Centre,  and  the 
brooght  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  war  without  Poles,  and  other  small  groups  tbat  naually 
iL-i  knowledge.    In  many  quarters  this  lieight-  Kii[iport  the  Centre.    It  was  evident  that  lienL-e- 
entd  the  force  of  the  demand  for  giving  the  forth   the  bloc  must  be  supplemented  by  re- 
representatives  of  the  people  a  voice  in  foreign  emits  from  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Uttional 
affairs.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  Moroccan  af<  Liberals.     Tbe  blow  at  the  Centra  was  Mipe- 
bir  was  attributed  leaa  to  tbe  fault  of  the  daily  severe,  for  they  not  only  hwt  in  miiiiber% 
frovcmmcnt  than  to  the  unwarrantable  interfer-  but    suffered    serious    diminution   o{  pirestige 
tiice  of  Great  Britain.    Anglophobia  prevailed  from  their  defeat  in  Cologne, 
among  the  middle  classes,  while  among  the     Significance  of  the  £LEcrnoNS.    The  chief 
Pniasian  Conserv&tivea»  and  the  Bight  Wing  result  of  tbe  electiona  waa  •  change  in  the  bat- 
of  tbe  National  Liberals  and  tbe  Pan«Gennana  anee  of  power  In  the  Reichstag,  preparing  tbe 
there  was   constant   talk   of   the   "  dog-in-the-  way  for  a  6/oc  of  the  parties  of  the  I-eft,  though 
manger  "  attitude  of  Great  Britain.    Observers  a  weak  one.    For  several  years  public  men  of 
dt-clared  that  at  no  time  in  recent  years,  not  progressive  teodeoeiea  in  Germany  have  believed 
even  durinjc  tbe  Boer  War,  waa  there  such  vio*  tbat  the  only  way  of  withatanding  the  reae* 
lest  hatred  of  Enslaiid  in  Qtmnnj.  In  |;en'  tionary  parties  waa  by  an  allianoe  of  Liberals 
eral,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  elections  and  Socialists.    But  all  attempts  to  bring  this 
uould  result  in  any  eliange  in  the  policy  of  about  were  thwarted  by  party  jealousies.  The 
armaments,  but  it  w  is  t [  ought  that  they  might,  late  Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  editor  of  The  Nalton, 
in  the  Ions  run,  effect  some  constitutional  im*  toiled  incessantly  and  with  great  ability  to 
provcnent  tending  to  restraint  of  the  govern-  unite  the  parties  of  the  Left,  but  his  «fforta 
ment  and   its  Conservative  supporters  in  its  were  not  successful.    During  tlie  last  two  years, 
foreign  policy.    The  movement  for  the  curtail-  however,  political  events  tended  to  force  the 
meat  of  Junker  leadership  in  imperial  affairs  parties  of  the  Left  together  in  self-defense, 
and  for  increaaed  parliamentary  control  over  The  coalition  of  the  Centre  and  Conservative* 
then  was  especially  strong  throughout  the  caused  a  rejection  of  the  snecesslon  duties,  and 
southern  German  states,  where  the  Liberals  and  the  fall  of  von  BUlow.    The  I.ilK?rals  and  So- 
Radicals  both  worked  toward  this  end.    As  to  cialists  were  agreed  in  theory  on  the  question 
the  Catholic  Centre,  it  waa  weakened  somewhat  of  the  succession  duties,  and  both  sections  of 
in  popular  support  by  the  resentment  of  tbe  the  Liberals,  namely,  tha  Liberal  Democrata 
Proteatanta  asainat  the  recent  course  of  the  and  the  National  Liberals,  finding  the  govem- 
Vatican,  notably  in  the  "  Borromiriis  Encycli-  ment  coalition  against  them,  naturally  were  in- 
cal,"  the  anil -modernist  oath  imposed  on  priests  clined  to  a  Socialint  alliance.   The  Liberals  and 
and  professors,  and  the  decree  of  October,  1911,  Socialists  were  also  in  accord  OB  the  questions 
Jfolu  Froprio,  which  denied  civil  jurisdiction  of  Prussian  electoral  reforss,  enatoms  reform, 
over  ecclesiastics.  accessary  changes  in  the  constltation,  and,  fn 
The  elections  wero  hnli  on  January  12.    Sec-  general,  as  to  measures  of  a  progressive  ten- 
ond  ballutd  were  taken  on  January  19,  20  and  dency.    A  Socialist  Liberal  alliance,  moreover, 
25.   Complete  returns,  according  to  the  revised  was  shown  to  be  practicable  In  the  case  of  tha 
figures,  were  as  follows  (the  figures  in  paren>  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  for  several  years 
theses  indicating  the  losses  or  gains  of  the  re-  the  two  parties  had  acted  together  with  sue- 
spectire  parties,  compared  with  the  old  Reich-  cess.    At  the  1912  elections,  therefore,  the  Lib- 
»tag)  :  Centre  90  (loss  13);  Conservatives,  45  erals  and  Socialists  went  to   the  polls  with 
(loss  13);   Free  Conservatives.  13   (loss  12);  strong  determination  to  defeat  the  Blue-Black 
Scdaliats,  110  (gain  67);  National  Liberala,  h(oc.  At  tbe  first  ballot  they  did  not  join  upon 
44  Cloas  7)  \  Radicals,  41  f  losa  8)  %  Poles,  18  oontnon  candfdatea,  but  left  the  way  open  to 
(Ine.H  2);  Anti  Reniile^,  11   floss  10).   The  re-  an  alliance  later.    At  the  second  ballot  they 
tuaining  25  seats  were  divided  among  other  joined  forces  under  the  rallying  cry  "  A  solid 
^mall  party  groups.   The  enormous  gain  for  the  front  against  the  Right,"  and  for  the  first  time 
Socialiata  greatly  exceeded  expectations,  tbe  proved  bv  their  success  that  aolidification  of 
Boat  sanguine  prophecies  looking  only  to  100  the  parties  of  tbe  Left  was  possible.  This 
rir  10,^  seats.    Throuuhout  the  empire  they  re-  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  progressive 
reived  4,238,000  votes,  an  increase  of  more  than  element  in  German  polities  made  a  strong  im- 
a  million  over  the  last  elections.    They  thus  pression  upon  political  observers, 
became  the  moat  important  party  in  the  Reich-     BAvauAji  EuBcnoxs,   Tbe  electiona  of  Feb- 
stag.  The  Centre  received  2,0IS,!K)0,  a  toss  of  ruary  6  for  the  Landtag  were  another  indiea- 
Iftd.T.SS:  the  National  Liber  il  -  1  ';71.207.  a  gain  tion  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  parties  of 
of  34.249;  the  Radicals  l,5oti,54'J,  a  gain  of  the  Left.    In  the  preceding  Landtag  the  Clcri- 
-':22  0U;    the  Conservatives  (eoinbined)   1,515,-  cals  of  Centre  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
003.  Tbe  Blne-Bla^  hloo  composed  of  tbe  Cen-  of  08  votes  out  of  163.  This  vote  was  supple* 
tre  and  Conservatives  could  no  longer  be  relied  mented  by  the  10  votes  of  the  Conservatives  and 
; n  In  ?fi    :^i.v(  rnment  as  a  sufficient  support.  Agrarians.    The  Liberals  and  Socialists  formed 
It  was  thenceforth  necessary  to  reinforce  it  a  direct  electoral  alliance,  and,  as  in  the  elec- 
Inm  the  groups  of  tha  Laft«  M  for  example^  tions  for  the  Beiehatag,  bent  all  their  energiea 
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to  overthrowing  the  parties  of  the  Right.  Their 
i'tTort8  wen  I  fur  Muccessful  as  to  cut  down 
materiailj'  tlie  reactioaMJr  majority.  Ihe  ftg- 
ttm  trare  u  foltowat  Centre,  86  (formerly 
08);  Conservatives  and  Agrarians,  4  (formerly 
10):  Liberals,  37  (formerly  20);  Socialists,  'Ml 
(formerly  22);  Agrarian  League,  0  (formerly 
3).  On  the  eva  of  tbe  electiunt  the  minittry 
resigned,  but  the  priaee  recent  deferred  bit  oe- 
ceptance  of  tlie  resignation.  Since  it  was 
known  that  tbe  elections  had  go  seriously  cut 
down  the  Clerical  majority,  the  prinoe  rcfent 
aumnioiied  fi«ron  yon  UerUing  to  form  •  new 
cabinet.  In  thia  ministry  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  former  tniiiiHtry  held  oltice.  Tliis 
change  attracted  much  attention  as  indicating 
(or  the  flrai  tbtte  •  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  QernHUi  nofemment  of  a  parliamentary 
r^gimet  Hitherto  fn  Bavaria^  aa  well  as  in 
other  German  '^t  itcH.  the  ministers  were  re- 
garded as  OUicers  of  state  like  any  others,  and 

Jjuite  independent  of  the  wiahcs  of  the  majority 
n  perliaBMiiL  ihe  change  in  the  cabinet  alter 
ttie  elections  was  regarded  by  many  as  breaking 
the  tradition  in  tlmt  it  substituted  for  the 
former  ministry,  wiiich  was  the  old-fashioned 
ministry  of  lunctionaries,  a  new  ministry  under 
the  Ifiider  of  the  parliamentary  majority. 

Paulia-mext.  The  new  Reichstag  was  opened 
on  February  7.  In  a  speech  from  the  throne 
tlie  chancellor  dcclarea  it  to  be  tbe  aim  of  bis 
policy  to  maintain  the  order  of  tbe  empire  and 
state  unhampered,  improve  the  general  wflfaro 
and  increatie  and  strengtlien  the  prestigt-  uf  the 
nation.  He  referred  to  the  important  meaisuifs 
adopted  for  a  whole  generation  to  meet  the 
neeas  of  social  improvement,  and  said  that  the 
same  social  spirit  must  continue  to  cnritml  lej^- 
islntion.  He  declared  that  the  iinaiiccsi  of  tho 
empire  had  reached  a  more  stable  footing. 
Bills  for  tbe  maintenance  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  military  ana  land  forces  would  be 
presented,  tie  pointed  to  tbe  reeent  aj;reement 
with  i-'raace  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  readiness  of 
Germany  to  wttic  international  disputes  ami- 
cably. The  Reichstag  was  adjourned  on  May 
22  to  meet  at  tiie  end  of  November.  Its  chief 
work  during  the  first  ^rssinn  was  tlie  votinsr  of 
the  defense  bills.  iSe«  paragraph  Drfmsc 
Bills.)  There  was  no  opposition  to  tiiem  on 
principle  save  on  the  part  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, but  the  majority  was  divided  on  the 
c|iiestioii  of  providiiifr  the  financial  means.  The 
iiicrea»t(»  called  for  an  expenditure  of  l.)0,000,- 
000  marks  annually  on  the  average  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  Uerr  Wermuth,  secretary  for 
the  treasury,  demanded  that  new  revenues  be 
provided  to  iiiict  these  new  e.xpenditures.  On 
this  question  the  alignment  of  parties  was  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  been  in  June.  1909.  when 
the  rejection  of  tbe  sveeeesion  tax  bad  over* 
thrown  th«  von  BbIow  |g>ovemment.  The  Lib- 
erals opposed  any  tax  that  would  fall  upon 
the  mnsH  of  thi>  population,  such  as  taxes  on 
consumpttun  or  on  the  means  of  transporta 
tion,  and  demanded  taxes  on  acquired  wealth 
and  especially  on  successions.  The  Conserva- 
tives, siiiiported  by  tlio  (.outre.  oppo8e<l  a  suc- 
cession tax  in  any  form.  The  majority,  com- 
prisiRg  Socialists,  Liberals,  and  National  Lib- 
erals, were  solidly  in  favor  of  a  succession  tax 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Cen- 
tre, however,  'iropos^'d  a  means  of  evading  the 
difficulty.  They  argued  tliat  it  was  not  neces- 
auy  to  ereate  aaw  aoiiroes  ot  revenue  eoceept 


for  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  expenditures. 
under  the  able  administration  of  the  finsnee 
minister,  Uerr  Wermuth,  the  budget  excess  for 
this  year  would  be  sufficient  This  view  finally 
prevailed,  despit--  IIj.-  \  i-nrous  protest  of  Herr 
Wermuth,  who  pointed  out  that  the  excess  of 
one  or  even  two  years  aboold  not  be  taken  is 
proof  that  the  following  years  would  show  tbe 
same  favorable  balance.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
this  ;m)1i(  \,  Herr  Wermuth  resifined  and  w>3 
succevdt^i  by  Uerr  Kuehn,  the  under  secretsry. 
Specifically,  the  plan  propoeed  to  meet  the  mew 
military  and  naval  expenditures  provisionally 
out  of  the  current  budget  surplus  and  to  cover 
any  deficit  by  abolishing  the  rebate  duty  on 
spirits.  This  arrangement  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Liberals  and  a  compromise  was  reached 
just  before  the  close  of  the  .session,  whereby 
it  was  provided  that  a  law  impo->ing  a  fjen- 
eral  tax  on  acquired  wealth,  "which  >hali  take 
account  of  the  diUerent  forms  of  such  wealth," 
should  be  presented  to  the  Reiclistag  befera 
April  30,  1913.  and  that  six  months  .ifter  it 
went  into  ellVct  tlie  re<iuetion  of  the  consump- 
tion duty  on  sugars  contentplated  hy  tlie  law 
of  July  15,  190!),  was  to  become  operative.  It 
was  added,  however,  that  this  reduction  wss 
to  {TO  into  efTect  **  at  the  latent  on  October  1, 
101t>."  The  lowering  of  the  sugar  duty,  which 
was  a  tax  on  consumption,  wa?.  desired  hy  tlu' 
Liiwrals,  who  of  course  also  favored  a  tax  on 
acquired  wealth,  but  the  wording  of  the  nso- 
hitinn  left  the  way  ofrTi  ^>  ]nn;'  r)p1:\3.  In 
ed'ect  it  guaranteed  notlun^',  aim  made  it  f»os- 
sible  to  defer  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  dutv 
till  October  1,  1916.  Tbe  Liberals  introduced 
a  resolution  demanding  that  the  project  for  a 
gucression  tax  ei«tablished  in  1900  should  go 
into  etTect  on  January  1,  1913.  This  the  rov- 
ernmeiit  accepte<l,  but  declared  that  it  would 
give  the  previous  proposal  the  precedence.  Tbe 
army  and  navy  bills  and  tbe  spirits  bill  were 
linally  passed.  Such  was  the  situation  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  It  was  expected  that  the 
tiscal  problem,  which  for  three  years  had  been 
the  chief  subject  before  the  Reichstag,  would 
form  the  main  business  of  the  autumn  session. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eprinf;  sessitin  the 
Kaiser's  Strassburg  S{>eech,  in  which  he  was 
reported  to  have  threatened  to  revoke  tbe  new 
constitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  if  matters  did 
not  mend  (see  below  paragraph  AUttpe'hor- 
rainr).  revived  the  old  question  of  imprrial 
encroachments  and  a  "  personal  regime "  und 
threatened  to  bring  back  the  storrny  scenes  of 
November,  1908.  Times  had  changed,  howe««r. 
Chancellor  von  Billow  wbbed  to  govern  as  a 
constitutional  chancellor.  Now  the  Reich-tte 
bad  to  deal  with  a  chancellor  who  was  long 
accustomed  to  the  "  personal  regime "  and  who 
stood  by  the  kaiser  through  thick  and  thin. 
There  was.  however,  some  enei^fo  Isngiisjre 
on  the  suhj*-ct.  hut  tho  discussion  was  brief  and 
availed  nothing.  Nevertheless  the  new  Reich- 
stag made  some  progress  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated by  tbe  government's  critics  in  November, 
1008.  It  increased  its  strength  and  fortified  it- 
self to  some  extent  a^^ainst  imperial  aggression 
by  changes  in  the  rules.  It  modified  its  oi^n- 
ization  in  two  important  points:  In  the  first 
place  it  assumed  the  right  to  address  "petty 
questions "  to  the  government,  as  in  the  Brit- 
ish parliament;  and  in  the  second  place  it  ts- 
sumed  the  right  to  follow  its  interpellatioss 
with  motions  deelariag  that  the  eeue  of  the 
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atwmbly  wan  or  wim  not  in  accord  with  iho 
government,  it  made  use  of  the  tirst  of  thc»e 
new  powers  in  the  session,  but  not  of  the  sec- 
ood.  An  anti  duellinff  rMOlutkin  wu  adopted 
If  the  Reiehstag,  in  trbieb  there  was  much  eriti* 
cism  of  the  war  ministry  for  its  dismissal  of  a 
Catholic  officer  of  the  army  who  had  refu84?d 
to  light  a  diwl  to  "maintain  Ha  honor."  Cath- 
olic* and  Socialiata  i*«ra  aqweially  emphatic  in 
tiwfr  eondenuwtion.  The  war  minjater,  while 
deprecating  the  praetios  of  duelling,  deolared  it 
to  be  inevitable. 

Alsace-Lobraixe.  On  May  7  the  Alsace- 
Lorraiae  Diet  paaaed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
gorerainent*!  decision  to  suspend  its  orders  at 
thf  factory  of  Grafenstadt  on  account  of  the 
directors  alleged  hostility  to  the  empire.  A 
week  later  the  emperor  in  an  address  at  Btrnss- 
borg  declared  that  if  aiTairs  did  not  improve  in 
Aliace-Lomine  he  would  disregard  the  consti- 
tution and  annex  the  country  to  Prussia.  Tlii^t 
led  to  Soeialiat  attacks  in  the  Keichstng  and 
interpellationa.  The  diancellor  defended  the 
Mperor's  course.  Ttte  new  constitution  est^ib- 
Itsned  in  the  autumn  of  1011  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  i)t'f)[iIo.  Tile  Democratic  ciiaractcr  of 
the  lirit  cliaraber  of  the  new  Alsace-Lorraine 
legislature,  however,  oHTended  the  reactionaries 
in  the  empire,  who  declared  that  the  constitu- 
tion had  brought  about  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  chamber  in  this 
Grafenstadt  atlair  and  its  previous  action  in 
floppreflsing  the  funds  placea  at  the  emperor*a 
disposal  (though  it  subsequently  restored  them) 
•jttrravated  their  hostility.  They  therefore  sup- 
|'ort>d  the  kaiser  when  he  showed  especial  favor 
It  Strasshur^  to  the  public  ofllHftl.  Under  8ec- 
rntary  of  Stsite  Mandel,  in  wliom  the  Alsace> 
I>orraine  chamber  had  voted  lack  of  confiilnnce 
on  account  of  the  Grafenstadt  atlair;  and  thoy 
approved  his  alleged  threat  as  to  malcing  the 
Reichsland  a  Prussian  province. 

Foreign  Policy.  Tlie  meeting  of  esar  and 
kaiser  at  Port  Baltic  on  July  4  led.  usual, 
to  much  discussion  in  the  press.  The  official 
'''imrnun  itfuc  which  followed  the  interview  con- 
la  tned  a  passage  which  tended  to  renssurc  those 
who  livetl  in  constant  alarm  over  the  aggres- 
sire  designs  of  Germany.  It  declared:  "There 
could  be  no  question  either  of  noii-a^rreements, 
ticaiise  there  was  no  piarticular  occasion  for 
them,  or  of  producing  alterations  of  any  kind 
in  the  grouping  of  the  European  powers,  the 
vnhic  of  wlilch  for  the  maintenanop  of  e<|uilib- 
rium  and  of  peace  has  already  been  proved." 
It  was  tnken  tis  si^jnificant  that  Germany  should 
thus  reaffirm  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power.  It  tended  to  strengthen  conlidenoe  in 
her  policy.  See  Fraxck.  f/tXofy,  and  TuiXET 
A.^D  THE  Balkan  Peoples. 

The  QrESTinx  ok  the  .Tksitts.  One  of  the 
first  acta  of  the  new  Clerical  ministry  in  Ba> 
varia  under  Baron  Ton  Bertltng  was  to  tsane 
a  decree  relicvinp  the  Jesuit?  from  the  re^trie- 
tions  imposed  upon  them  by  that  {>urtioa  of 
the  law  of  1872  which  was  still  unrepealed, 
sad  foriiade  their  performing  any  spiritual 
fmetion.  The  f^vemment  had  declared  that 
this  did  not  prohibit  their  celehrafin;:  low  mnss, 
holding  public  meetings,  etc.  This  law  against 
the  Jesuits  was  declared  by  Baron  von  Hert- 
itag  to  Iw  an  "odious  law  of  exoeptions"  and 
he  urged  tlwt  ft  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  indlfmation  of  the  Protest.Tnts  war 
■trongly  aroused.   The  imperial  chancellor,  von 


Rethmnnn-ITollwefr,  tried  to  quiet  public  cl.iu.nr 
by  declaring  hiUitseif  in  a  general  way  oposed 
to  the  Bavarian  minister's  construction  of  the 
law,  but  at  the  same  time  he  conferred  with 
the  latter  and  they  finally  decided  to  carry  the 
question  to  the  Federal  Council,  which  was  to 
pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  The  Bavarian  bishops  in  an  address  to 
the  oouneil  nada  an  energetic  demand  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  Catholic  sentiment  was  deeply 
aroused  and  tho  Cfholic  Congress  at  .Ai't-la- 
Chapelle  in  .August  inailc  this  issue  tiie  leading 
feature  of  tluir  pro^'ramme.  The  matter  was 
pending  before  the  Federal  Council  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  slow  to  take  action  on  account 
of  the  political  diRicultios  involved — the  risk  of 
olTending  Protestant  sentiment  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  alienating  the  government's  Clerical 
supporters  on  the  other.  The  Catholics  com- 
plained that  while  the  Jesuits,  the  loyal  serv- 
ants of  the  chuicli,  were  oppressed  and  muzzled 
by  laws  of  exceptions,  tho  Socialists,  foes  of 
both  church  and  state,  were  left  free  to  propSc 
gate  their  subversive  doctrines  as  they  chose. 
Liberals  and  Socialists  were  on  principle  op- 
posed to  any  law  of  exceptions,  but  the  rivalry 
uf  parties,  and  es{>ecially  the  hostility  between 
Socialists  and  Clericals,  made  their  aetion  in 
this  matter  probtematicai. 

On  November  26  the  decision  of  the  council, 
tliou;.'h  fjently  worded,  was  in  spirit  eH-icntially 
adverdo  to  the  position  taken  by  Jhiron  von 
Hertling.  There  was  much  indignant  comment 
on  it  in  the  Clerical  press,  and  in  the  Reichstag 
at  the  beginning  of  December  the  Clerical  Cen- 
tre of)enly  attacked  tlie  ^'overnnu-nt  and  declared 
a  complete  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  of 
von  Bethmann-Hollwei;.  Some  saw  in  this  a 
presage  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Blue-Black 
hloc,  but  others  were  not  disposed  to  regard  it 
seriously. 

Deteksb  Bills.  On  May  21  the  Reichstag 
passed  the  army  bill  and  the  navy  law  amend- 
ment bill.  At  to  the  financial  arrangements, 
they  postponed  the  reduction  of  sugar  duties. 

Till!  Keiclista;;  committee  decided  on  tlie  re- 
introduction  of  the  death  duty  profjosais  ne.Yt 
year.  The  increases  of  tlie  German  military 
and  naval  efr(>ctive8  came  up  for  discussion  in 
April.  The  policy  was  regarded  with  alarm  in 
En^dand  and  France.  The  augmentation  was 
said  to  be  greater  than  at  any  time  Kince  the 
Franco-German  War.  In  mil  the  law  of  the 
quinquennium  provided  for  an  increase  of  11,000 
men  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  would  suf- 
fice for  another  five  years,  but  within  a  year 
from  its  pas'iage  came  this  far  greater  increase, 
adding  21^,000  more  men.  not  counting  the  under 
olllccrs.  This  was  attributed  by  the  Germans 
themselves  to  the  incident  of  Agadir.  which  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  Fronce  was  not  i-ulTi- 
ciently  afraid  of  war.  According  to  German 
public  opinion,  the  empire  had  not  derived  from 
the  Moroccan  affair  the  ndvantaf»es  to  which 
it  wa.a  entitled.  The  military  stren;.'th  of  Ger- 
miiny  in  future  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  such  failure.  The  new  measure  provided 
for  tlie  formation  of  two  new  army  corps  to 
protect  the  Franco-Prussian  frontier.  The 
naval  bill  amended  the  cjtifltiny  naval  pro- 
gramme by  providing  for  iiir-r  additional 
liattleships  and  two  additional  cruisers,  to  be 
ready  by  IWO.  It  also  provided  lor  an  In- 
crease of  the  pertMjnnel  by  1600  men  and  for 
the  more  immediate  effectiveness  of  the  fleet. 
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Tbe  increa«ed  expenditure  on  defense  waa  to  be 
met  out  of  the  budget  surplus  and  bj  reducing 
the  percentage  of  th«  brandy  ciciw  to  be  al- 
lotted to  tlie  9t»t(>«. 

Navt  Lkagle.  Early  in  April  tbe  German 
Kevy  League  published  its  aiimial  report.  Tl»i8 
showed  a  total  membership  at  the  end  of  1011 
of  1,054,404,  and  an  increase  in  the  league's 
funds.  The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
league  vm  held  on  June  9  at  Weimar.  Tbe  new 
programme  for  agitating  on  behalf  of  tbe  naval 
defense  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Grand- 
i^dmiral  von  Kustcr  in  his  address  demanded 
more  large  cruisers  and  a  great  increase  of  per- 
Eonnel.  He  said  that  they  would  not  be  going 
too  fast  if  by  1917  Ave  additional  cruisers  were 
built  and  5000  men  were  added  to  the  person- 
nel. He  eritieiied  tiie  proent  proviiions  of  tbe 
navy  Uw. 

KsmirAes  Tuals.  The  trials  in  recent  years 
of  German  subjects  in  Great  Britain  for  espion- 
age, and  of  British  subjects  in  Germany,  have 
attracted  much  notice  in  the  press  and  have 
tended  to  increase  the  national  jealousies.  An 
important  trial  of  this  nature  oegan  on  Janu- 
ary  31,  when  Mr.  Bertrand  Stewart,  who  had 
been  arrested  In  Bremen  on  August  2,  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Imperial  Supreme 
Court  at  Leipzig.  The  charge  was  that  during 
the  year  1911  he  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  milit^iry  secrets.  After  a  four- 
days'  session  the  court  found  .Mr.  Stewart 
guilty  and  sentenced  liiui  to  detention  in  a 
tor  tress  for  three  }-ears  and  six  months,  which 
period,  however,  was  reduced  by  four  months 
on  account  of  the  lonj^  impri«onmf>nt.  There 
were  extenuating  circunibtaiices  in  tlie  case  and 
the  sentence  "wapt  re;;arded  in  Great  Hrilain  as 
too  sev'ere.  It  was  pointed  out  that  much 
lighter  sentences  had  been  imposed  by  Britisb 
courts  when  German  ofTcnders  of  the  same  class 
were  bron<ftit  before  them.  It  was,  however, 
rcalize<l  in  Great  Britain  tliat  the  system  of 
jurisprudence  under  which  the  case  was  tried 
was  altogether  alien  to  the  English,  especially 
in  the  importance  attached  by  the  German  judge 
to  the  unj^upported  testimony  of  informers. 

Othkb  Kvk.nts.  On  January  24  Prussia  cele- 
brated the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  tbe 
birth  of  Frederieic  the  Great.  In  March  the 
kaiser  \;-iti<l  Vienna  and  Venice  on  his  way 
to  Cortu.  In  .July  occurred  his  interview  with 
the  czar  (see  Krssi  n  <tory),  and  in  Sep- 
tember be  visited  Switzerland.  As  to  labor  con- 
ditions, aee  Svunta  and  tbe  ▼arioas  artielea 
on  Larok. 

Huiii  Cost  of  Food,  In  Germany,  as  in  other 
countries,  there  was  much  concern  over  tlie  in- 
creased price  of  food  products,  and  in  some 
places  there  was  popular  agitation  of  tbe  sub- 
ject. The  Federal  Council  in  Fehruarr  sus- 
pended tbe  import  duties  on  potatoes  till  May 
1.  The  Socialists  conducted  a  vi;:orous  cam- 
paign for  lower  prices.  In  the  autumn  there 
was  bitter  eomplaint  of  the  high  priee  of  meat 
and  in  September  many  of  the  town  couneils 
demanded  that  the  frontiers  be  opened  to  ttie 
importation  of  cattle  and  that  the  duties  on 
cattle  feed  be  abolished.  The  government  took 
the  stand  that  It  was  a  general  eeonomio  nbe* 
nomenon  throtifrhont  the  world  and  refused  to 
modify  the  tax  system.  In  Prussia,  however, 
soma  slight  concessions  were  made.  (See  below, 
paragraph  on  Pruttia,) 

The  Oil  Moifomr.  Toward  tbe  end  of  tiio 


year  the  government  introduce<l  its  proj^  for 
a  monopoly  of  the  petroleum  industries  in  Ger- 
many, urging  as  an  argument  the  need  of  ni'W 
sources  of  revenue  from  which  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  veterans  of  the  wan  of  ISM.  IMH, 
and  1870.  This  did  not  look  to  a  state  monop- 
oly, properly  speaking,  but  to  a  nionoixjUjtic 
orgariizat i  n,  with  the  collaboration  of  nniral 
of  tbe  large  banks,  which  should  operate  under 
state  supcffvisioD.  It  was  designed  not  only  u 
a  source  of  revenue  but  as  a  competitor  of  the 
American  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  virtu- 
ally controlled  the  German  market.  It  en- 
countered considerable  opposition  m  the  Reich- 
stag, but  was  flnally  referred  to  a  commission. 
The  matter  was  still  unsettled  at  tbe  dose  of 
the  year. 

Put.ssiA.  Tbe  Prussian  Diet  was  opened  oo 
January  15,  but  adjourned  until  after  the  elec- 
tions. Herr  ron  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  a  speech 
from  tbe  throne  again  abstained  from  any  ref- 
erence to  tbe  Prussian  franchise.  The  govern- 
ment programme,  as  announced  by  him,  included, 
besides  the  measures  of  financial  reform,  a  pro* 
posed  plsn  lor  new  legislation  dealing  with 
water  works,  fisheries,  intornil  r-donlzation, 
compulsory  attendance  at  continuatiou  schools 
in  rural  districts,  etc.  Motions  for  the  reform 
of  the  Prussian  electoral  system  were  rejected 
by  the  Diet  May  29.  In  rniier  to  destroy  fbt 
influence  of  the  six  Socialist  deputies  who,  Je- 
hpito  the  three-class  electoral  system,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  seats,  the  Landtag  adopted 
a  very  rigorous  rule,  whereby  tbe  president 
eoutd  exetude  deputies  and  hsve  them  rwaowd 
!  V  the  police.  This  was  ajiplied  in  the  case 
ui  .Socialist  Deputy  Borchardls,  who  was  twice 
dragged  out  by  the  police,  although  be  showed 
the  officer  tbe  article  in  the  penal  code  pun- 
ishing witb  bard  labor  anyone  preventing  a  dep- 
uty from  performing  his  parliamentary  duties. 
The  president  made  a  criminal  charge  against 
him  and  his  companiOQt  Leinert.  who  was  alM 
thrown  out  ,and  tbe  majority  in  tbe  Landtag 
voted  tbe  suspension  of  parliamentary  inunu* 
nity.  This  course  on  the  part  of  the  reaction- 
ary majority  was  interpreted  by  their  opponents 
as  a  desperate  defense  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  tbe  populace  whom  these  Socialists 
represented  snd  who  would  endeavor  to  feme 
their  way  into  parliament  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
stacles interposed  Itv  the  present  electoral  sys- 
tem. 'J'he  reactionaries  were  determined  tO 
oppose  the  sligbtesfc  modificatiim  of  that  qn* 
tern. 

In  October,  in  conseqnence  of  the  agitation 
over  tbe  high  priee  of  meat,  tbe  Prussian  gov- 
ernment decided  to  modify  some  of  the  nest 

regulations,  though  it  did  not  accede  to  the 
demand  that  tbe  provisions  excluding  frozen 
meat  be  repealed. 

For  notes  on  Germany  on  subject'?  not  dejU 
with  here,  see  Kideblen-Wachteb,  ALFKtD  vo.\, 
AacHrrECTVBE;  Grkat  Bhtaiiv,  Hi.siory. 

OIBRAXiTAB.  A  narrow  peninsula  extend- 
ing southward   from  the   southwest  coast  of 

Spain:    a    l?riti.sh    crown    colony,    naval  and 

coaling  station,  and  entrepot  of  the  Britisb 
trade  with  tbe  Arabiaii  states  of  north  Afrka. 

Arert  sq,  miles;   population.  oxHiieive  of 

tin-  {iiUit.uv,  19,1'.*0.  Praetieally  a  fret"  port, 
it  gives  no  trade  return>i.  Revenue  t  1910). 
£80,920;  expenditure.  £7M10i  total  tonnaje 
entered  and  cleared.  I0,940;21ll  (6.ft62/W6  Brit- 
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ijh).    Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Hunter 
and  commander-in-chief  in  1012. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS.  The  following 
list  of  gifts  and  bequests  in  1012  is  compiled 
from  the  record  kept  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Tri- 
bune. The  total  amount  given  in  gifts  and 
bequests  during  the  year  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense total  of  $241,821,710,  as  compared  with 
1120,499,018  in  1011.  It  must  be  Uken  into 
eoBtideration  that  the  total  for  1912  includes 
only  publi-^hed  donations.  It  is  probable  that 
tbe  entire  amount  given,  if  it  were  known, 
would  be  twice  the  sum.  Of  the  total  amount, 
1177,923,076  represents  gifts  and  $63,898,043 
represents  bequests.  The  total  amount  given 
mar  be  classified  as  follows:  To  chariiics  of 
Ttrious  kinds,  $184,747,555;  educational  insti- 
tntioos,  $35,207,907;  religious  bodies,  $10,847,- 
736;  art  museums,  galleries,  and  municipal  im- 
provements, $8,90(J,501;  and  libraries,  *2,112,- 
000.  The  sum  contributed  by  wuiiun  amounted 
to  $17,787,287  of  which  $12,252,037  was  by 
beqocsta  and  $5,535,250  by  gifts. 

Andrew  Carnegie  again  contributed  the  larg- 
est individual  sura,  a  total  of  $130,403,000. 
Of  this,  $125,000,000  was  distributed  through 
th«  Carnegie  Corporation  of  JS'ew  York.  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  to  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools  of  Pittsbur;:h  $2,000,000  and  to  the 
Teachers'  Foundation  Fund  $2,000,000.  Hia 
o'litr  fzifts  wero  to  librarii-s,  colleges,  and  for 
miscellaneous  purposes.  Ue  proposed  a  pen- 
sion of  $25,000  for  former  presidents  of  the 
I'nited  States,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  favor. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  made  no  unusually  large 
gifts  during  the  year.  The  total  amount  dis- 
tributed bj  him  was  $227,000,  chiefly  for  col- 
leges and  iMwpitala.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  made 
pifts  totaling  $428,500.  Included  in  this  was 
$150,000  with  which  was  purchased  Marsh 
Island,  Louisiana,  which  is  to  form  a  refuge  for 
migratory  birds.  (See  OaMTUOLOOT.)  The 
sums  given  by  J.  Pierpoot  Morgan  aegrcMited 
$591,700.  The  larfjest  gift  made  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  one  of  $200,000  to  Trinity  College.  Hia 
other  gifts  were  made  to  ho-spitals,  colle<^ea,  and 
various  relief  funds.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chi- 
cago gave  to  elnrities,  to  institutions,  and  to 
schools,  $760,000.  Miss  Helen  Gould  gave  to  the 
Xew  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  VV.  C.  A.  $271,000. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  by  Francis 
Amory.  |25,00O. 

Adam.  J.  N.,  Buffalo.  N.  T.,  will  to  charity, 
$1W>.(KK). 

Adams,  Ivers  W.,  Ashbumham,  Mass..  gift  to 
(cwn.  $25,000. 

Ag&aaiz,  G.  6.,  Boston,  Mass.,  g\tt  to  Harvard 
Colversity,  $25,000. 

AMrlchs.  W.  K.,  Harrlsbiirg,  Pa.,  will  to 
church.  160,000. 

Alfred  University,  gift  by  various  donors.  $100.- 
MC. 

Allegheny  College,   gifts  by  various  donors. 

Allen.  EUo  T.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  gift  to  charity. 
$10,000. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  college  for  women,  gift  by 
various  donors.  $16,000. 

American  Museum  of  Safety,  gift  by  Elbert  G 
Gary.  |MM:  sift  by  unnamed  donor.  $5000. 
,  Amory,  naacla^  Boston,  Mass..  bequest  to 
L>ing-In  Hospital,  IMM.00O:  to  Hsrvard  Unlvsr- 
utr.  $&o.«QO;  Aeadenqr  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

123.000. 

Ancient  Order  of  HlbemlanSL  Chicago,  gift  to 
Catholic  Church  Extension  SoOMy.  M\0«0. 
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_  Armour.  Oeorm,  Princeton,  N.  .T .  gift  to  0t 
Paui'a  SchooU  Concord.  N.  H..  160.000. 

Armour  institute.  Chicago,  III.,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $33,345. 

Armstrong.  Henry  B.,  Poughkeepsl-;,  N.  Y.,  to 
charity,  $20u.0no. 

Art  Institute,  Chicago,  HI,,  by  D.  H.  Burnham, 
$50,000. 

Artman,  E.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  charity, 
$100,000. 

Ashburnhano,  Mass.,  by  Ivers  W.  Adams,  $26,- 
000. 

Assodatod  Jmrlsli  Charlttss^  by  Blmoii  MiMidd, 

$21,000.  — — — ^ 

A»tor.  Vincent*  New  Torii^  to  Tltnale  Bsltef 

fund.  $10,000. 
Athletic  Ciub.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  by  J.  P. 

Croze  r.  $50,000. 

Ayres,  J.  B..  Normal.  111.,  gift  tO  Dlltiols  West- 
ern University,  $10,000. 

Babcocic  J.  u,  Petersbttig',  Fla.*  to  UnlvenltF 
of  Michigan,  $6000. 

Bacon.  Francis.  Noer  HavsiL  Conn.,  to  diarltf, 
1115.000;  to  Yale  CoUegO,  $400,000;  to  Tale  Uni- 
versity, $.^l.>0.000. 

Bain.  Mugdulena,  Kenoaha,  Wis.,  to  Pontltkal 
CollcKe.  Culutnbus,  O.,  $20,000:  to  church,  $20,000. 

Baker.  George  F..  Now  Tork,  gUt  tO  Oonoll 
University.  12.000,000. 

Baker.  Henry  SL,  Ooneocd.  N.  H.,  to  charity, 
S5000  will  to  mrtmonth  C&lege.  $6000;  wUl  to 
library,  $10,000. 

Bamberger.  Henry.  PhUadstpbla,  FlS.,  tO 
charity,  $450,000. 

BaptiHt  Theuiogical  Seminary,  gift  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Lovelace,  $6oo0, 

Barnum,    Agnes,    St     L^uis,   MO.*   tO  ohailty, 
111.500;  to  church.  102.000 
Barry.  J.  D..  Mow  York,  to  charity.  110.000. 
Bartfett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L..  Olean.  N.  T., 


Mass..  gift  to 


Ander«on.    Lars,   gift  Of  aMaMttet  brld>0  tO 

VaAsach  u»et  rs.  $200,000. 

.\n<]rf\.    Henrlottn  BL,   Mow  Toi*,  will  to 

Kbools.  $7600. 


gift  to  church.  $26,000. 

Bartlett.    Francis   P..  Boston, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  $1,481,000 

Bates   College,   by   unnamed   donor.  $10,000. 
Bath,  Me.,  gift  of  city  hull  by  various  donors, 
$100,000. 

Belfield,  T.  B..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  church, 
I2S.000. 

Belknap.  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Louisville.  Ky..  gift  to 
Lincoln  Institute,  $10,0O0. 
Beloit  CoUege.  gift  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  8sgS,  $Mk- 

000;  by  Dana  Sherrill.  $30,000. 

Bennett,   Benjamin  F.,  Baltimore^  Md.,  gift  tO 

Goucher  College.  $60,000 

Berea   College,    by    J  Maxwell,    $5000;  by 

Katharine^  Knapp.    $10,000;    gift    by  unnamed 

^  d.  T.,  Jamestown,  N.  T..  gift  to  City 
of  New  Bedford.  Masa.  t«000. 
Bethea.  Solamott.  Dixon.  IIL,  to  Dixon  Hospital. 

$75,000. 

Bethel.  U.  N..  Montclalr,  N.  J,,  gut  to  sdvca-  * 
tion.  $10,000. 
Bethell.  Msiy  BL.  SacrsnsatOk  CsL,  to  ehartty, 

$6000. 

,  Biblo,  Teachers'  Tmta^  MmoI.  gift  by  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Kennedy,  |100.000. 
Blackburn  CoUega,  by  Ann  Bretbnsr.  $SS.OO0. 
Bianchard.  Frederick,  TyngsbofOb  MnsBi,  gift  to 

library.  $50oO. 

Blodgctt.  Mrs  J.  J..  N.OW  ToriC,  gift  tO  Bt. 
John's  Cathedral.  $200,000. 

iioardman.  Mrs.  J.  D..  estata  Of,  lOddletOWn, 
gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  iSOOO. 

Borden,  Matthew  C.  Pj,^»«l|  River,  Mmm.,  gift 
to  Tale  university.  $250,000. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Public  Library,  by  KatherlOS 
Knapp.  flO.Ooi! 

Bow  dot  n  College,  by  Oeorglana  &  Qaanott. 
$6000;  .gift  by  Mary  fi.  W.  T^wrry.  MIddletowa! 
U.  I..  $10,000. 

Boursdl,  R.  It..  Boadout.  K.  T.,  to  cliarlty, 

$9500. 

Boyd.  B.  F.,  MaslhTlllSk  Tenn.,  to  diarlty. 

$7000. 

Boyne.  8.  W..  New  Tork,  to  church,  IBLBTt: 
to  colleges.  $200,000;  to  chariUes.  $74.S60. 

.rJiniS'*  iSPH*  ^''•^^?r'*»  charity. 
$550,000:  gift  to  Johns  Hopklna  Hospital.  $220.- 

000. 

Brady.  A.      Albany.  N.      gift  to  Hktemlty 

Hospital.  1100,000. 

aprtaa,  gtft  to  Tale  TJ&hrwslty, 

$65,000.  • 

Brandebk  HBafl.  Omaha,  Mob.,  to  diaHty. 

f  5000. 

Bretbncr  Ann.  Posrla.  DL.  to  Blseldnnni  Col- 

lege.  $22,000. 

SayferoOk,  n..  gift  to  divreh. 
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Brooklns,  R.  8.,  St.  Louli,  Mo.,  to  Washing* 
ton  University,  |250,000. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  gift  of 
art  gallery  to  city,  »ioo,ow. 

Brown,  F]llzabelh  N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Charity,  |50,0oo 

Brown,  W.  1^,  Kvanston,  III,  gift  to  charity. 
1180.000. 

Brown   University,   gift   by  various  donor*. 

1534,500;  gift  by  Robert  Knight,  126,000:  from 
llazard  estate,  925,000;  gift  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. $25,000;  gift  by  Henry  F.  Leiiplti.  JrifMiti; 
gift  by  Samuel  NIckerson,  $25,000;  gift  by  Will- 
iam K.  Lincoln,  $5000;  gift  by  unnamed  donor. 
Providence,  R.  I..  $5000;  fc'ift  bv  Harn.-t  F.  Safe. 
I5UO0;  gift  by  James  M.  Duane,  $25,000;  gift  bv 
unnamed  donor,  |25,000_glft  by  ESmer  L..  Corthell, 
$6000;  gift  by  Mrs.  WtUtam  Goddard.  $2S.OOO: 
alft  by  Henry  K.  Porter.  $25,000;  gift  by  J.  D. 
RockefelleV-,  Jr.,  $25,000;  unnamed  donor.  $10,000; 
gift  by  Henry  A.  I-nughlln,  $25,000;  gift  by  Sam- 
uel P.  Cobb,  $25,00u;  girt  by  William  Gammell, 

525,000:  gift  by  various  donors,  $7500;  gift  by 
essa  H.  and  Eliza  G.  Kadfk.>.  S2'..u»\k  gift  by 
Henry  D.  Sharpe,  $25.ouO;  gift  by  Kdgar  JU  Mars- 
ton.  116.000:  gUt  by  Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  |Hk«0«; 
by  J.  B.  F.  THerreahoff,  $10,000. 

Browne.  Alanson  D..  St.  L«at4,  llo..  Jflft  to 
William  Jewell  College.  $100,000;  to  Uumonfti 
Baptist  Sanitarium,  JtOOtOOO.     „     ^  ^ 

Browne.  Mrs.  N.  B.,  Coooordla,  Kul,  sift  to 
town.  $60,000.  _   ^ 


Bryn  Mawr  Colleca.  Will  by 

rlshoff.  $760,000.  .  .   

Buckingham,  May.  gift  to  charity,  $101,00^ 
Buckley,  Ernest  R..  Chicago,  111.,  will  to  tl 

of  Tomsh,  Wis..  M0.00O. 

Buckley,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Concordia.  Kan.,  WIU  tO 

National  Suffrage  Aaaocliitlon,  $30.0000. 

Burgess.  Caroline  A..  Thilailelphla.  Pa.,  wHI  tO 

charity.  0;  will  to  churoh,  WOOO. 

Burnhani.  D.  EL,  CklMSOi.  OL,  Hill  tO  Art  UURl- 

tute.  $50,000.  ,     .     „  * 

Busch,  Adolphiis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  char- 
ity, $6000:  conditional  gift  to  opora  house,  |60,- 

000 

Butterneld.  Cfoli—  Nmt  Toffe,  will  to 
'•'B?iS"'l£rth?-L..  Plttalmwb.  P»..  win  to  T.lo 

Unlvprsltv.    $10,000  .  J 

C^bot  A  T.,  Hrookllne.  Mass.,  to  Harvard 
UnlvfTsitN.    $500,000;    to    Boston    Art  Museum, 

IIOO.IH.III  ,  AW 

California  University,  gift  by  Jane  K.  Lather, 
1660,000.  _  . 

Caldwell.  Jennie  E..  Bloomtngtoa.  ni.«  to  mm- 

**SScJrTo.pW."  by  Cornelia  Btorra.  $1,000,000. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  gift  to  library,  S^.mervlUe. 
Mass..  180.000;  gift  to  Titanic  relief  fund,  $5000, 
alft  to  endowment  fund  Yale  forestry  school. 
flOO.OOO;  gift  of  library  to  Wlnfleld  K'ls.,  $16.- 
OOO;  gift  of  library  to  Centralla,  Wash.  $16,000; 
gift  to  RIpon  College.  $26,000;  gift  of  library  to 
Huskogee,^kla..  $60,000;  gift  of  branch  llbraHes 
to  Nashville.  Tenn..  $50,000;  gift  of  library  to 
Winchester,  Ky..  $15,000;  gift  for  tuberculosis 
home  at  f^-armlngdalo.  N  J..  $10.0(tO;  gift  of 
library  to  Mayfu-ld.  Ky  .  $20,000;  gift  to  Chris- 
tian College.  Cohimbus.  Mo..  $25.0(iu:  gift  of  li- 
brary to  Enfield,  Conn  .  $20,000;  gift  of  library 
to  San  Francisco.  Cal,.  $750,000;  gift  of  library 
to  Columbus.  Kas..  $10,000;  transfer  to  Carnegie 
New  York  Foundation,  $126,000,000;  gift  of  library 
to  Crowley.  La..  $il»O0O:  gift  to  Wells  College, 
118.000;  Klft  Of  braneh  library  to  MlnnearMjMs, 
Minn..  $126,000:  gift  to  Cnrn^gle  tprhnlcal 
schools.  $2,000,000;  gift  of  library  to  Now  Ko- 
chelle  N  Y..  $20,000;  additional  gift  to  Car- 
negie"  Foundation.  $2,000,000 

Cnrnogie  Founriiitifin.  additional  gift  by  An- 
drew  (•.-.m.-t'l'--,   r:. I      "f't^  ^       ^  ^ 

Carnogio  Tecbnical  schools,  gift  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  $2,000,000. 

Carroll,  Catharine.  N«w  Tork,  Will  tO  CmVfCh. 
gSO  000 

ScarrolL  D.  H.,  BftltlBior*.  MO.,  will  to  oiiari- 
^' ckrioS!'%lMrt  K..  win  tor  strU*  taorao^  $«.- 

OOO.OOO.  .      ^  .    ^      .  _,A_ 

Carson.  William,  EurSkS,  CsL.  tO  etwiitr,  W,- 

000;  to  churc  h,  $32,500.^  

Cnrthell.  Elmer  L.,  ProVldsnCO,  R  Im  mtt  tO 
Brown  University.  $6000.  „         ^     ^  ,^ 

Cartwrlffht.  M.  H.,  Nashville.  Tenn..  to  charity. 
tfiOOO. 

^;arv«r.  Aana  BL.  Phtladtfohla.  Pa.,  to  Heraog 
TheSoScal  Hall.  M«00:  wm  to  tituaitr,  flOQ.- 

000. 
casenova. 

^0.000. 


Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  gift  by  .An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  $38,000. 

Catholic  University,  gift  by  Patrick  Gartan. 
$10,000. 

Centralla,  Wash.,  gift  of  library,  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $15,000. 
Central  College,  by  J.  L.  Jamison.  $6000. 

T.WiJfa.*'  «•••••»'• 

Chandler.  Helen,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  to  mis- 
sions, $30.01.1 0. 

Chandler,  J.  A..  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  to  charity, 
$o0u0. 

Chase.   Valora,   Watervllle,   Me.,  will  to  town, 

JjtMiO. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  gift  to  missions  by  vari- 
ous donors.  $40,000. 

Chattanooga     University,    gifts  by 
donors.  $200,000. 

Chelsea,  Masa..  fift  to  chttreh  bijr 
donor.  ^10,000. 

Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  pobUo  achool  by  JuUbs 

Kosenwald.  $10,000 

Chicago  Children's  Heneflt,  tag  day,  $55.0t>ii 

Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  gift  by  Julius  Uoe- 

•nwald.  $50,000. 

^Chicago  United  Charities,  will  by  Richard  T. 
(Snn9f  flO^OM. 

Chicorm  Ooltagv.  8.  C.  gift  by  vnrlooa  dononi 

$35,000, 

Children's  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Dale,  $2o,OiiO,  by  various  donors, 
$180,000. 

Chinese  donors.  Chicago.  111.,  to  Chinese  relief 
fund.  $8853 

Chinese  relief  fund,  gift  by  various  donors. 
Chicago.  111..  «1>,1S1:  gift  of  Chlneao  donor*, 
Chicago.  lU..  18853;  gift  by  various  donors.  Bos* 
ton.  Mass..  123.874:  gift  by  various  donors.  $10,- 


000:  gift  by  Mrs.  Rusaell  Sage.  $«000. 

Christian  Church  lionlUL  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
gift  by  P.  A  LoiMkpSkOM;  gift  hf  ▼aitou* 
donors.  $200,000. 

Christian  College,  CoIumbUl»  MO.  glfta  by  AB* 
drew  Carnegie.  $26,000. 

ChurdOunB.  B.,  Jollot.  m.  gift  to  Pttru.  lad.. 
160,000. 

Cincinnati,  O..  gift  to  charity,  by  unnamed 
donor,  $6000. 

City  College.  New  York,  gift  by  Aoolph 
Lewlsohn,  $60,000. 

Clay.  Mary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  charity. 
$6900. 

Cleenian.  T..  C  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  will  to  Uni- 
versity of  T'ennsylvantn,  $50,000. 

Cleveland,  U.,  to  hospitals,  by  C.  Morris,  $1,- 
000,000. 

Clifford.  Mrs.  a  H..  Rockland.  Me.,  to  diartUr. 

$26,000. 

Cloth.  Caroline.  Memphis,  TailB.)  to  dMftty. 


Barah  B..  Boaton, 


to  ohailty. 


$70,000;  to  churclL  116.000. 
Cobb.  flamiNlR.  gUt  to  Brown  Unlvaratty. 

$26,000. 

Cockruns,  HalMi.  VUrbory.  BL,  to  ehvreh. 

$16,000. 

Coggeshall,  Mary  J.,  Des  Moines.  la.,  gift  tO 
National  Suffrage  Association,  |16,000. 
Colby  CoUcsa,  hgr  WUUam  R.  Dexter.  tROM. 
Colby.  Mary  J..  naakllB.  N.  H.,  to  dMxItr. 

$92,000. 

i^oiorado  CMIege.  gift  bgr  MTa.  A.  D.  Jnlllerd. 

$100,000. 

Colored  T.  M  C  A..  Cincinnati,  O..  gift  by 
Julius  Rosenwald,  $26,000;  gift  by  unnamed 
dnrK.t,  $L'.S.0OO. 

Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  Tork,  gift  by 
Julius    Kosenwald,  I29.0O0. 

Collins.  Ellen.  New  Tork,  to  charity.  $26,000. 

Colt,  Samuel  P.  Providence,  R.  I.,  gift  to  T. 
M.  C.  A.,  $10,000. 

Columbia  Club.  Aledo,  III.,  gift  to  Flllam  and 
Vashtl  College.  $60,000. 

Columbia  Medical  School,  gift  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage.  $25,000. 

Columbia  University,  gift  by  A.  W.  Openhym, 
$91,666. 

Columbus.  Kan.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  $10,000.   

Conklln,  N.  W.,  New  Tork.  gift  to  Weetem 
Theological  Seminary.  }100.000.  _^  ^ 

Conn.  Bernard.  Phllaaelphla.  Pa.,  gift  to  VIDa 
Nova  College,  $loo.OOO. 

Connecticut.  Wesieyaa  UtolTerrtty,  gift  by  «ar> 
lous  donors,  $900,000.  _  _ 

Convent  of  the  IMy  Child,  gift  ty  MM.  T.  F. 
Ryan.  $L'.'>0,Oon. 

cnvrrse.  K   (\,  N«w  Toili,  gift  to  ^rvard 

ITnlvLrslty,  $126,000. 

Cook.  w.        PhllaJelpbla,  Fa.,  to  OhaHty. 

$7000. 
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CooUdffe.  T.  J.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gltt  to  Harvard  Duane.  Jamea  M,,  New  York,  gift  to  Brown 

University.  150.000.  University,  JUG.OOO. 

Cooper   Union,    will   by   Henry   Iden,   IIOU.OOO;  Dunham,  Surah  R.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  hospi- 

wlU  ty  T.   ij    Hellew.  $10.uuo.  tal,  J5000. 

Cooper,    William.    New    York,    gift    to    Music  DuPont.    Pierre  S.,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   gift  to 

Cooaervatory.  J5000.  William  I'enn  Charter  Sehuul,  $2o,(KtO. 

Corkery,  Mary  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  will  to  church,  Durham.  N.   C,  gift  of  hospltul  to  city  by 

iStMi  GMive  W.  Wattl.  flO0,000. 

OocnaU  Unlveralty,  gitt  hy  Osorge  F.  Baker,  Dynan,  Elisabeth,  Cemhrldiret  Mass.,  to  char- 

tt,M0.600:  gift  by  Mrs.  John  Craig,  15000;  gift  Ity.  (54uO. 

by^lscob  H.  Schfff,  $100,000.  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  vtft  far  hospital  various 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges,  gift  by  Sears,  Roe-  donors,  J2o,000. 

buck  &  Co..   $1,000.01)0.  l':jirl,   Hanruih  M..  AlhSlljr,  N.  T„  tO  TfOy  Of- 

Cousens,  Harriet  S..  Newton.  Mass.,  to  charity,  phan  a.sylutn,  $2ii,iii)0. 

15000;  to  Pomona  College.  15000.  Eastman,    ae<j;^;<>.    Rochester.    N.   T.*  Sift  tO 

CrmJg.  Mrs.  John,  New  York,  gift  to  Cornell  University  of  Rochester,  ^00,000. 

OihrcrBlty.  16000.  Eaton.  Cornelia,  New  York,  to  PreshyterUui 

Cranfl,  Charles  R..  Chicago,  lU..  gift  to  Crane  Hospital.  tlS.OOO. 

Nursery,  $16,000.  Educational   Alliance.   Will  by  Isldor  Strous^ 

Crane.  Richard  T..  ChicaRO.  111.,  for  Home  for  $200,000. 

Helpless   and  Motherless  Children,  11,000,000;  to  Educational  institutions,  will  by  Georgette  E. 

Chicago    United    Charities.    1100.000;    to    other  Wolfe.  $15.0o0. 

charities.    |35,000;   for  employees'    pension,    |1,-  Edwards,  R.  E..  Kinsley,  Kas..  gift  to  Falr- 

OmO.OOO.  mont  College.  110.000. 

Crestman.  J.  M.,  Iris,  Miss.,  gift  to  charity.  ICggleston.   Mrs.   W.   C,  New  York,   to  Yale 

150,000.  University.  $100,000. 

Croier.  J.  P..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  athleUc  Ell,  U.  B..  Webster,  la.,  gift  to  Iowa  Wesleyun 

dub.  $50,000.                                         ^  ^    *  College,  J17.000. 

Cudahy.  Michael,  gift  to  UnlTarsltr  of  Call-  BUTs,  Rudolph,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  fift  to  idiar* 

fornla.  flO.ooo.  Ity.  fino.ooo. 

CulUng.  Mrs.  Brockiialta.  NowpOTt,  B.  L,  will  Emergency  Hospital.  Washington,  D.  CL.  Sift 

to  charity.  J  180.000.                              _       ,  by  Mrs.  Q,  Staterbury,  010,000. 

Cuppie.x.  .Samuel,  St.  i^ouis,  llo.,  oondltloiial  Emporia  Cdlme,  ^ft  ngr  Thomas  Pottw,  fSO,- 

bequeat  to  college,  $1,000,000.  000.                                                            .  . 

Curley,  John.  .New  York,  to  charltie-H,  S84.664.  Enfield,  Conn.,  gUt  Of  Ubrarir  by  AadlOW  Oar* 

Curtis,  C.  H.  K..  Philadelphia,  I'u.,  gift  of  or-  negle.  $20,000. 

na  10  Portluid..Me..  city  halL  $00,000.  _   _  Epworth  Home,  gift  tnr  N.  W.  Harris,  IBOOO; 

Curtis,  Ftank  K.,  gift  of  psrii  to  Mew  Ksasliis-  gift  by  J.  B.  HobbsT  $B0O0. 
too.  Pa.,  flO,000b                                            t  /    Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company.  New  Tork, 

Cutting,  Sarah  A.,  Berkdejr,  CaL,  to  sehooVsift  to  nre  victim  families,  $20,000. 

$14,000.                                                 _  Esker,    Mrs.    J.   H.,    Nashville.    Tenn..   gift  to 

Dale.  Mrs.  Richard.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  tO  church,  $119,500. 

Children's  Hospital,  $20,000.  Evangelical  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  gift 

Daly.    KsthortM  &,   NsW  TOTk,   tO  ^luurlty,  by  John  D.  HrK-kefe-lkT.  $5500. 
IW.790.  Evans.  Harriet  S.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  char- 
Dartmouth  College,  gift  by  Wallace  Robinson,  Ity.  $46,000;  to  church.  $16,000. 
$100,000;  by  T.  W.  Woodman.  $5000;  by  Emily  H.  Bvanston.  111.,  Hospital,  gift  by  James  A.  Pat- 
Bitehcock,  $70,000:  tar  Hemr  M.  Baker,  $0000.  ten,  $76,000.           .    «       _^  ^  , 

DaviaTJoehua  H.,  llluiaamrils.  Mlim.,  to  char^  _ Bvanston  Woman's  Cluh>  gift  by  James  A 

«y,  $15,000;  to  Wlndom  InsUtuto.  $0000.  _^  ^  — 

Dawes,  Edward  "U,  Now  Brighton*  Fa.,  gift  to  .  i-airmont  OoDago.  gift  Iqr  R.  K  Bdward% 

charltv.  $30,000.  $i0,ooo. 

Deaconnes.s'    fund,   Chicago^  Bl,   gift  bf  «!•  ^  Farmingdale.  N.  J.,  gift  for  ttthsreuksis  bomo 

named  donor.  $26,000.  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  $10,000. 

Deering,  Charles.  ChleagOb  BL,  gift  to  diarlty,  Farouhar.  A  B.,  Tork»  Pa.  gift  of  park  to 

liO.OOO.                                    .       »  —                   — »  $20,000. 

DeForest.  Marion,  N.  T.,  to  ehwch.  |10,000i  fuewnXLUn.  J.   V..   Lake  PorsM.  BL,  to 

to  charity.  $16,000.  church,  $TB0O:  to  charity.  $7000. 

Delgado,   Isaacs  NOW  Orleans,  La.,  will    to  .  Faxon.  Henry  H.,  Quincy.  Mass.,  gift  to  char- 

charities.  $800,000;  to  found  teaming  sehool  for  ity.  $20,000. 

boys.  $200, nno.  Federated   Hebrew    Charities,    gift    by  Moses 

DeUiney.  H.  S.,  Baltlmoro,  lid.,  gift  tO  GoUCheT  G^dcnberg.  $20,000. 

College.  $00,000.  __Plllam  and  Vashtl   College,  gift  by  Columbia 

DtmiMh,  BaxTlott,  Now  York,  to  chailty.  |10.-  Club.  Ai.>do.  111..  $6u.ool) 

iW.  Flak  University,  gift  b,   „  ,   

De  Muth.  Louis,  New  York,  to  charities  $0000.  .„Foote,  B.  B.,  New  Havon.  Conn.,  to  charities. 


000.  Flak  University,  gift  by  J.  P.  Morgan.  $25,000. 

De  Muth.  Louis,  New  York,  to  charities  $0000.  .„Foote,  B.  B.,  New  Havon.  Conn.,  to  charities, 

Denver.  CoL.  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  to  Jew-  9*fSr^'^'T-,   ,         ,     .  . 

Ml  Hospital,  $25,000.  •cmm'^  Park.  St.  Louis,  gift  by  unnamed  donor. 


DonTow  UniverBtty,  gift  by  Simeon  Smith.  fOOOO. 

$»0.«00;  gift   by  various  donrnv,  $S0O.00a  ^SP^iV'   Ja^ies   H..    Scotland,    111  .    to  church, 

DePeyster,  Katherino.  New  TorkTto  Hlstori-  $368,000. 

cal  Society.  $395,601.  Fox.    Charles   K.,    Haverhill,   Mass ,    to  Gould 

Dexter.  William  H..  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  to  Academy.  $100,000. 
church.  $6500:  to  Colby  College,  $10,000;  to  Wor-      Foy.  Theresa.  New  York,  to  charities,  $27,000. 
cester  Academy.  $40,000.  Freeman.   Edward  C  Lebanon.  X^a..  iHll  tO 

DImock.   Henry  F..  New  Tork,  to  Tale  Unl-  church,  $10,000. 

vsrsliy.  $1,867,229.  .„fX*.S?''  ^-  ^  '  New  Tork,  gift  to  Sailors'  Home, 

DIX  Henry  A..  MlUviUe.  N.  J.,  gift  to  hospl-   '26^000       „^     ,    ^  ^ 
taL  $10,000  Friend,  Frank  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  to  charity. 

DodKe.  c.  P..  Colorado  Springs,  Oolo.,  gift  to  $50. 000.  ^.  „ 

T.  M   (■    A     $riOO0  Funk,  Isaac  K..  New  York,  to  Wittenberg  Col- 

DonohDe.   Annie.   San   FranclsCO^  OsL,  tO  Val-  leK?.  IK^.OOO. 
lejo.  Y.  M.  Institute,  $100,000.  _.P*J"''i®- .  ^'"•^  ^J"-  ^    ^  -   Cincinnati.  O.. 

Dorty,  Aden  A,  New  York.  wlU  to  charity.  »lft  to  Smith  Co  lege,  $23,000. 
$119,600.  Gammell.  William,   Providence,  R.  L.  gift  to 

Douglas  Hospital,   Phlladslphts.  Pn«  gift  by  Brown  University,  m.OO0. 
various  donors.  $12,024.  Gannett.  Georaiana  B.,^Brook]lno,  liasa.,  will 

Ooow,  O.  MaUlda.  New  York,  to  missionary  to  Bowdoln  College,  MMM..  ^.  ^ 
ssdetlcs.  $50,000.  Garrett,    Anna,    Phlladetptala.    Pn.,    will  to 

Downey.  Ellsa,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  charity,  church.  $6000.  ^  .  ^.  « 

$S400.  r.arrett.  I^lizabeth  A,  PhUadOlpbla.  Pa..  wUI  tO 

Drexel,    Mrs.    Joseph.    Philadelphia.    Pa  .    to  charity,   $6OULO00.        _  . 

charity.  $4'.  :  to  church.  $40,000;  to  St.  Joseph      GartOS.  Ulla.  NsW  Tork.  will  tO  cfasilty.  fSSt- 

Beminary.  $io,oO0;  to  University  of  Pennsylvania.  6OO. 

»00O:  to  Washington  Csthcrtic  univorslty.  $10.-     narvnn.    Pairkk.    Hartford.  Conn.,  win  to 
Catholic  University,  $10,000. 
_Dnnslo  Ooflege,  by  EUsaheth  A  Lasarua,  .^Gory.  Elbert  H..  New  Tork,  gift  to  American 
$i^OoC  Uusaum  of  Safety.  $5000. 

^I^umrn,  Andrew.  Ibnaas  City.  Ifo..  gift  for  Gorman  WaUaee  COIIegs.  gift  by  Hrs.  James 
Beeae  for  Boys,  llSO.000.  Wallaee.  $$6,000;  by  unnamed  donor.  $10,000. 
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Georgetown  University,  by  Charles  B.  Kinney,  Hebrew  Technical  School.  New  York,  gin  bf 

$20,000.  vartotis  donors.  95u.ooo. 

Oibaon.  Mary  K.,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  Hellbron,  Slgmund.  Phlldelphla,  Pa.,  to  cttar> 

Homo  for  Children,  $50,000.  ity.  $8SMI.  _^ 

QlfV  Home,  gift  bv  Robert  N.  Carson.  $6.-  Hensy.  Anne  R,  Phlladolphtft.  Pik,  to  dMltti; 

000,000:  gift  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Vanderbilt,  $150,-  $76,000. 

000.  Herely,  Michael  P..  Philadelphia.  Fa.,  «U  tO 

Glenwood  Training  School,  gift  by  Julius  Ros-  cbarlty,  $5000;  to  church  $16,000. 

enwald.  $12.50U.  Herreshoff,  J.  B.  F.,  Naw  Tork,  Sift  to  Bmm 

Goddard.  Mrs.  William.   Provlderui,  R.  I.,  gift  Unlveriity,  $10,000. 

to  Brown  University.  tc>  <uo  Hemnaa,  Matliaa*  Mmt  Tork,  to  Charitf, 

Goldenberg.    Moses,    liMlllmore,    Md.,   gift    to  000. 

fodoratod  Hebrew  charities,  $20.00^  Heraoc  Tbootofleal  Ball,  by  Anna  H.  Canrer, 

Goldenberg,  Sarah,  New  York,  wHl  to  oharity,  $26,000. 

$9000.  Hesslacher,  Eltxabeth,  New  Tork,  to  charity, 

Golding,  Samuel,  New  York,  to  charity,  |10|,WI0;  $13,000. 

to  National  Academy  of  DoMgn,  J1<I,000.  Hewitt.  F.  C  .  Owego.  N.  T.,  to  charities.  $2S3,- 

Gome.  Elisabeth,  Phlladel^la,  Fla.«  to  charity.  OOO;    Metropolitan    Art    Museum.    $l,&UO,uOO;  to 

$5000.  library.  $30,000;  lo  Yale  Lniverslly,  »500,uo0. 

Good.  Fkaacat  B.,  Pblladslphla.  Pft..  to  Charity.  Hicks.  Alice  a  .  MIneola,   L    I.,  to  charitlMi 

$5000.  $352,000:  to  Swartbmore  College.  $100,000 

Goodwin.  William  W..  Cambridsa^  Haaa.,  to  Hlggins,    Milton,    G.,    Worcester.    Mass,  to 


Harvard  University,  flCOOO.  Memorial  Hoapttaf.  $10,000;  to  Polytechnic  la- 

OOttlngon  University,  gift  by  J.  Pierpont  Mot-  stltute,  $25,000;  to  Trade  schools.  $25,000. 

san.  $SoroOO  Hill,  James  J.,  gift  to  McMlnnville  Colhfib 

Gottsteln.  Karol,  Seattle.  Wash.,  will  to  char-  $50,000;  library  to  St.  PaiU.  Minn..  |S60i,000. 

ity.  $15,000.  Hiiiman.  Jamoa,  Mow  Tork.  cUl  to  ebaitty, 

Goucher  roiippo,  gift  by  various  donors,  $«1.-  $ioo.ooo               _  _   _                     .  • 

fioo;  gift  by  Uenjaniin  I'.  Bonnott,  |M,€00;  gift  Hinskamp.  Mrs.  H.  C  Baoktik,  la.,  sift  to  T. 

by  H.  H.   Uelaney.  $GU.(.H>0.  W.  C.   A.,  $5000. 

Gould.   Helen.   New  York,  gift  to  Portsmouth  Historical   BOclOty.   by  Xathortno  DaPSfltor, 

(Va.)  y.  M.  C.  A.,  $10,000;  gift  to  tuberculosis  $895,501.                                                       _  ^ 

hospital,  St.  Louis,  |i«,MO:  Sift  to  T.  W.  C.  A.,  lUtebcoek,  Emily  H..  Hanovar.  N.  B..  wfD  to 

$250,000.  Dartmouth  CoUege,  $70,000;  to  HanoTor  llteaiy. 

Gould  Academy,  will  by  Charles  K.  Fox.  $100,-  $50,000. 

000.  Hlxon.  Frank  P..  ffitt  0(  SdlOOl  to  Xa  CNM, 

Graham,  Lizzie.  Winfield.  Kas.,  will  to  South-  Wis  ,  $70,000. 

west  College.  $H.oo«  Hobart  C9oUas«»  Will  by  Mary  W.  iL  Vooghti 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  gift  by  W.  A.  Rankin.  $10,000. 

$10,000.  Hobbi^  J.  Bit  Chicago,  sift  to  Eipvrorth  Bsm^ 

Greaves.    Hannah,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    will   to  $5000. 

charity,  $7000.  Holly.  Helena  H.  T.,  Stamford*  COniL*  will  to 


Guggenheim.  Benjamin,  New  York,  to  educa-  charity,  $25,000. 

}n.  120.000;  to  charitlOB.  |10t,M0.  Home  for  Aged.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  gift  by  vari- 

Haldron,    Thomas   W..   Philadelphia,   Ftt.,    to  ous  donors.  $40,000. 


tion 

ch.Trltv.  $20,000  Home  for  Boys,  gift  by  Andrew  Drumm.  $550,- 

Hali,   E    H  .   Boston.  Mass .  to  charity.  US.-  000. 

00";   to  Harvnrd   UnlverHllv.  $16,000.  Home  for  Children,  gift   by  Mary  K.  Gibson, 

Hall.  J.  J  ,  St    Paul.  Minn.,  gift  to  Luthar  Col>  $50,000. 

lege.  Deborah.  la.,  $50,000.  Home  for  Girls,  will  by  Cornelia  Storrs,  $1.- 

lite."""  *1iaS-.  for  Hd^..  ..d  IIM^  ChlU^i. 

H'anover  Library.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  by  Emily  church.  $6000. 

H.  Hitchcock.  $50,000.  Hopper,    Delphlma  T.,  PhUadolphla.  Pa.,  to 

Harklns.    Bishop,    Providence.    R.    I.,   gift     to  charily,  $8100. 

charity.  $12,000  Hornott.  KathariB.  J.  D.,  New  Tortc.  to  church. 

Harrlman,  Mary  A  .  .Vew  York,  gift  lo  Sailors'  $18,000. 

Home.   New  York.   $oOi>o  Hortenpyl.  A    C.  .  Grand  Bapld%  llUh.,  Sift 'l' 

Barris.    Henry    B.,    New    York,    to    charity,  park  to  city.  $80.uuo. 

••SI*!-.      «.             ^.                     >.  Hospital    Association   la   Now   TOTil.  Stft  *f 

Harris.   N.   W.,    Chicago,   gift  to  Epworth  various  donors.  $2o.ooO. 

Home,  $5000  Hospital  fund.  Melrose,  Mass.,  gift  by  various 

Harris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  W.,  ChlcafO^  Sift  to  donors,  $115,009. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College.  $26,000.  Hospital   for   Deformities,  gift  by  J.   P.  Mor- 

Harrlty,  W.  F.,  Phlladel|lhla,  Pk,  to  diarity,  gan,  $2&.0i»<i:   l>y  various  donors,  $25,000 

$200,000.  Howe,  George  C,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  gift  to  city 

Hart,  Cbaries.  Plilladdphla,  Pa.,  to  ehureii,  missions,  $5(ioo 

$6000.  Hulbert.  Henry  C  ,  New  York,  to  charity.  $50.- 

Hartford  Theological   Seminary,  gift  by  Mrs.  000;   to  church.  $25,000. 

J.  8.  Kennedy,  $35o.o00:  conditional  gift  by  un-  Huntley,  Frances,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Y. 

named  donor.  $]oo.ooo.  M.  C.  A..  $5000. 

Harvard  University,  gift  by  George  H.  Leath-  Hyde.  A.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sift  to  T.  K. 

erbee.   $20,000:   by   E.   H.   Hall,   $15,000;   gift   by  C    A..  $16,000. 

v.-irlous  donors.  $40,000;  by  c,    U    Agassis.  $25.-  Iden.  Henr>'.  White  Plains,  N.  T.,  to  Cooper 

00(1;  by  unn;imed  donor,  $lo,ono:  bv  A    L.  Lowell,  Tnlon,  $100,000;  to  societies.  $30,000;  to  charity, 

$70,000;  by  A    T.  Cabot,  $5i»o,000;  bv  T    J    C(>o]-  J.'h.d.mi 

idge.  $50,000;  will  by  Francis  Amory.  $50.oo0;  by  Illinois   Wesleyan   College,   gift   by  John  D. 

Morris  l.^b.  $500,000;  gift  of  library  building  by  Hockofeller.    Sl».000i    Sift   by   various  dOMM^ 

P.  A.  B.  Wldener,  Jl.ooo.OOO:  gift  by  Class  of  $i;i5.ooo.                      -  — 

1912.  $200.oo»:  tor  William  W.  Goodwin,  $16,-  Illinois  Westom  Unlvorstty.  sift  by  J.  B> 

000:  gift  by  B.  C.  Converse,  $126,000:  by  Albert  Ay  res.  $10,000. 

L   Rolch.  $50,000;  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  $10,-  Illinois    Woman's   College,   gift   by  Julius  C 

000.  Strawn.  $10,000. 

Harvard    University    Art    Fund,    by    various  Instituto   of   Technology,   gift   by  ChariflS  H. 

donors.   $150,000  Pniit,  $700,000;  gift  by  various  donorS.  fSMkM** 

Ha.sbrouck,    Melinda,    New    York,    to    charity,  gift   by  Thomas  N.  ValL  $100,000. 

$10,000  Iowa  Weotoyan  Collasa  sift  by  H.  &  Dl.  |tf.- 

Hawkins,  William,  Phlhicklphla,  Pa.,  to  char-  OOO.  — — •    *  ' 

Ity.,  »5o.ooo.  irwln.  Mary  K.  Phltadolptala.  Pa.,  to  charitf. 

Hayden,  Thomas  h  ,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  charity.  $6000. 

tro^OOO;  to  church.  $30,000;  to  Kenwlck  Seminary.  Jackson,  Edward.  Ban  Angelo,  Tec.  to  chari* 

$10,000.  ties.  $TmO,000. 

Hazard   Estate.    Providence.   R.   I.,   to  Rrown  .Tackson,   Samuel  M.,   New  York,   to  charity. 

University.  $25.0oo  $21,500. 

Hebrew    Free   .^tbool,    Boston,   Mass.,   gift    by  .Tamlson,   J.   L.,   Fulton.   Mo.,   to  Central  Col- 

varloiiH  donors,  J.'iti.iHjO,  1c'k<-.  J.'iOiiO. 

Hebrew    Guardian    Society,    gift   by    Adolph  Jesuit  College.  Stonyhurst.  ^f'TlH''ami   by  Sa- 
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Johns   Hopkins   Hospital,   gift    by   James   B.  L«cdom,    Hannah    A..    Philadelphia,    Pa.,  to 

Brady.  t220,Ol>0.  Swarthmore  College,  110,000. 

Johnson,    Orlando,    New    York,    for    Manual  Lehman,  Mrs.  Meyer,  New  Tork,  gift  to  Mt. 

Training  School  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  |l,00O,UOO.  Sinai   Hospital,  1100,000. 

Johnston.  Henry  I..  PblladelpiUa.  Pa.,  to  char-  Leland,    Prances    Ia,    gift    to  Metropolitan 

ity.  110,000.  Museum  of  Art,  Now  York.  I1.0M.0O0. 

JaUlard,  Mn.  A.  Xh«  N«w  York,  gift  to  C9olo-  ^  Lotower.    DaTtd.    Chlcaco,    IlL.    to  okarlty. 


ndo  CoHflMimMO. .      ^.    _  ^  _ 

Kaiialwr,  FAtrlek.  Utmvlbla,  Twul«  to  elwtlty,  Upvitt,  Henry  F..  ProTtdenee.  It  I.,  gift  to 

HMO.  Brown  Univcrsitv,  «50U0 

Ksaaas  Wesleyaa  T7lllV«nlty«  gifts  by  vartOUa  Leverson,    Peter    W.,    rortland.    Ore.,   gift  to 

iauart,  |19,M0.                     — .  —       »  Willlamette  Y    M.  C   A..  160.000;  gift  to  WIU- 

Keba.  MUdred.  gift  to  WelMtoy  CoUege,  |10,.  ^^tK^^rP^i^^^'HlK  J^^^*  WUltamotto 

keUy.  Eugene.  New  York,  to  church.  $549,400;  ^^^^.Y?:'  J'^'jll^.n^^-u'^iso  S^^  ^* 

ScSVSWo  ^'i2vj;,**Hii£ruiii.Siirky,  to  ehvltr.  It- 

nS^'^^.-o^^'ff.bfe  ^Te?cTer?'"TVa^;:;;n;"  ^^h^S  '^S'lSb^*'"'^^'                    ^"  *° 

flOO.OOO;  gift  to  University  of  New  York.  $60,-  1'n 'f*YT«;i,,.  t    T»,^„l«.oh   vri,>>,    tn  ohnHfv 

000:   gift    to    church.    $6000;    gift   tO   UartfOrd  .ah  nSK'  l'"*'""  J-  Tecumseh.  Mich.,  to  charity. 

TUojoglcal  ^i£^ry   ^^i,   «        t  tn  or-  L'ncSin  College,  gift  by  B    C    Knox.  $10,000. 

»»222?"jio5ioO.  Lincoln   Lniverslty,   gift    by    W    S.  Lunlwrt. 


„  i— .    1^  »    n...  1  Ik          *^  ^..^to  $150,000;  by  John  U.  \N  ebb.  $40,000. 

SKW.  Charles  B  .  Plttsburgll^^FA..  to  ^tfl^,  *  Lincoln,  William  E..  Pittaburgfa,  P*..  gift  to 

I1.W:   to    Ln  vers  ty   of  AOMltag,  mOM;  to  Brown  University,  $5000. 

eorgetown  University,  $20.M2.   Lincoln   InsUtite'  gift  by  Mn.  M.  B.  Bd- 

Kenosha.   Wis.,   to  cemetoiir  WOClatlOB,  gift  knap,  $10,000. 

by  unnamed  donor,  IftOOO.    .     _           „   „  Lftchneld,     William.     Lexington.     Mass.,  to 

^*1T.**^J5./>**^"^»          ^  ThOnMUl  F.  Hay-  charity.  $6f.0OO. 

Oen.  $10,00a  Little  Sisters  of  Charity,  gift  by  P.  F.  Meyer. 

Kerchair,  C  IC,  Phllgdolplila,  Po.,  to  charity.  $25*>,ou(i 

f^^-         _               _  .  _          __  Locomotor  Ataxia  Hospital,   Chicago,   gift  by 

.  Keman,  Jamaa  Lb,  Baltimore,  lid.,  to  hoapltal*  unnitmed  donor.  $100,000. 

140.000.  Loeb.    Morris.    New    York,    to    Harvard  Unl- 

Klelts,  Anna.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  tO  Church.  $8000.  vcrsitv,  $500,000:  to  charity.  $250,000. 

Kiley,  Michael.  New   York,  to  charity.  $15.-  London  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gift  by  J.  P.  Morgan, 

OMi  $50,000. 

KhBbalL  Daald  A.,  Stockbrtdge.  Masa.,  to  col-  ix>ng,  R.  A,  KUiaaa  Oty,  Mo.,  gift  to  chunA, 

leges.  $100,000.  $85,000. 

Kimball,  ouver  L..  NewtOQ,  Muu,  tO  chnrOh,  Lopes,  Calixto,  New  Tork,  fOr  glrV  ooltega 

115,000;  to  charity.  t90,0(»0.  Spain.  $10,000. 

Klnberg.  Edward  O..  lirooKlyn.  K.  T..  tO  Froa-  Louisville.  Ky  .  gift  for  training  aduMla  by 

byterlan  Hospital.  $76,000.  various  donors,  $6400. 

Kingsland.   ComaUns         Rlvarhaad,  L.  1..  to  ^Lovedale.  William.  to  Y.  W.  C    A..  $figOO:  tO 

cbdrliy.  $26,000.  church,  $12,500;  to  T.  M.  C   A.,  $5000. 

Knapp,  Katherine.  Boston.  Mimn .  to  Museum  Lovelace.   Mrs.   Charles.   Turner.   Ma,  gift  tO 

Of  Fine  Arts,  $10,000;  to  Berea  College,  $10,000:  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  $6000. 

to  charity,  $&500:  to  public  library.  $10,000.  Lowell.    A.    L,    Cambridge,    Mass..    gift  to 

Knight.    Robert,    gift    to    Brown    University.  Harvard  University.  $< 0.000. 

mm.  ditt  to            C.  A.,  US.OOOi'^    u-iuversiiy.  ^^^^^^  College.  Deborah,  la.,  gift  by  J.  J  Hall, 

TKbok.  b  c  .  dhXMnlngton,  llL,  gift  to  Ltscola  $5<t,ooo.  ,     „        ,      .„  ^            .  . 

College.  $10,000.  Lylng-In   Hospital,   will   by   Francis  Amonr. 

Knor,  S.  H..  Buffalo.  N   T..  gift  fbr  high  f^?^ -  i;;;    «f*«  ^  wlona  donora,  Chicago^  IlL, 

ackoolat  Ruaaall.  N.  Y.,  |$5.00O.  $119,000.                                ^    -  ^ 

ImnnL  loSlaiL  Holland.  MIOh~  to  <diui^  til.*  Lyie,  John  S  .  Tenafly,  N.       to  Ohurch.  |tU,- 

620     ^           ^  WHiBwi.  weib.  t»  vBureo.  ^^^^          charity.  $200,000. 

K'ohi.  Sank.  San  na»daco^  O.L.  to  charity,  g.^/^!^harit^••$2^':ooo'"• 

'i^ohn.  SamiiOIL  FhUadOlpMa.  P*.,  to  chaHty.  ch?ri&?$l2.oS^''''                         °-  ^' 

wi-    mt*t  <w#  ..kmi  k.             B  McCk)rmic'k.  Mrs.  C.  W..  gift  to  Union  Seml- 

«*»  •«  achpol  tay  Vtank  P.  nary.  $10,000. 

,  .  •                      _            _       .   .         ^   Mnckay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence,  gift  to  Nevada 

Lake  George.  N.   X.,  gift  Of  park  Bjr  VanOUa  University,  $100,000. 

donors.  $10.000.  McKcan.  Uizabeth  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will 

Lakawpod.   N.  J.,  bOOpltal.  gift  hy  John  D.  to  charity,  $100,000. 

BockafaUer.  15001.  Macker,  Lizzie  U.,  Medbury,  Mass.,  to  church, 

.  Lambert,  W.  8..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  gift  to  $15,000. 

Ltoeohi  Muaeuin,  $150,000.    „   .              ^     .  McKinley.  WUilam  B.,  Champaign,  UL,  gift  to 

Lamont,  Mrs.  D.  S..  New  York,  gift  to  hospl-  church.  IM.0M. 

tai.  $5o<x.  McMinnvllla  College,  gift  by  Jamaa  J.  HIU. 

Lamont,  R,  P.,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  University  J50  000 

Of  Michigan,  $40.ooa    ^,     ,        ^         ^     ^  McNair,   Robert,   Scotkuid.   UL,   to  dnircb. 

Lampson,  Isaac  P.,  Cleveland,  O.,  to  church,  J345  i»oo. 

Ttr   ^    c           .     o  ,    .     V  M'  viiiy.  Thomaa  tt,  Phlladdphla,  Pa.,  wfll  to 

Land,   W.   M..   Sacramento,   Cal.,    to   charity,  charity,  $5000. 

.V^L^      S^^y-             ,       .  Manday,  John.  Soattta.  Waah..  to  cbaritlfla, 

Liand,  Willlain.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  park  to  city.  $28,000 


.       -     «                         ^                    ^     „  .  Mandel.    .Simon,    rhlcagOt    M.*   tO  Aaaootatad 

^fUL        PSfelM^j  CaL,  gift  to  Unl-  Jewish  Charltie.s,  $21,000. 

venlnr  pi  GaUfanii^  fSMVOOO.  Manual  Training  School,  Scranton.  Pa.,  by  Or- 

Lathrop.  Cyroa.  Baton.  MOoil,  to  charity,  91B»*  lando  Johnson,  $1,000,000. 

vOQ.  Marionviile  College,   grift  by  various  donora, 

Lflughlln,   Henry  A.,  Ptttihurifh.  Pa.,  gift  tO  $26,000. 

Brown  University,  $25,000.  March,   George   E.,    Lynn.   Mass.,   to  charity. 

Lawrence.  Mra.  U.  H..  Maw  Torfc.  Will  to  duurl«  $6000. 

ties..  $63,000.  Marshal?,    Louis.    New    York,    gift    to  Young 

I^wrence.    Sebastian  D.,  NOW  Tork,  gift  tO  Women  s  Hebrew  Association,  $6000. 

charliv.  $600,000.  Marston,   Edgar  L.,   Providence,  R.  L,  gift  to 

Lazarus.    Elizabeth   A..   Pklladolphla,   Pa..   tO  Brown  University.  $16.0<10. 

Dropsle  College.  $50,000.                            ^  ^  Martin.  J.  L.,  New  York,  to  charity.  $40,000. 

Leahy,    Mary,   liaulavllla^   Xy.,    to   oiarity,  Maasachuaetts  institute  of  Taohnology,  gift  by 

$4000.  unnamed  donor.  $2,500,000. 

Lcatberbee.    George   H..   Dedham.   Masa,   to  Masaey,  W.  R  H..  gift  to  Boston  University. 

^uSff,  Bw%*  iSSiSi  M.  T.,  to  oharltloB.  !llbMton.  Ana.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  wlU  to  church. 

HMNl  •u.hoo.  r 

ltlt->U 
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Maternal  Home,  Hloomlngton,  111 ,  will  by  Jen-  Music  Conservatory,  si't  by  William  Cooper, 

nle  E.  Caldwell.  $500,000  laooo;  by  unnamed  lady.  910.O0O. 

Alaternlty  Hospital,  gift  by  A.  N.  Brady,  1100,-  Musical  Societies  of  New  York,  ^ft  by  A.  J. 

OOU.  SeUsman.  160.000. 

Maxwell.  J-  L-,  gewjva,  N.  T.,  to  miMtom,  MuakoKee.  Okla.,  sift  of  library  to  town  by 

mooo:  to  charity.  ItOOO;  to  Bereft  CMlege.  |M00.  Andrew  Carnegie,  »60.000 

Maybum.    Martha   J.,    Philadelphia,   Ph.,   to  Muaser.   John   H..   Philadelphia.  Fa.,  Will  to 

charily,  jio.ooy.                •       ^    .  ,       ^  University  of  Pennnrlvanla.  ilS,000. 

Mayn.  hi  Ky.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Cw^  Myare,  Cora  R.  Bedford.  Ow  wUI  to  d»i1tr, 

Mrm^'lv/^'K.^i^'MX^iJ^'^  Naahvllle.  Tenn..  gift  of  braaeh  Ubrartee  tf 

**M-ir,iL  M««^iJ*'<22S;«--.  ttmmm    t»  mu^...  Andrew  Carnegie.  »60.O0O. 

ir**?ir^i^„  'i^SK*^  lWroM»  Mam^  by  Tbanua  National  Acdemy  of  Deri«iia.  by  Sftmuel  GsM- 


W.  iiipley,  |oOW._  jng-    $io  000 

«>h¥ritXf^t'lBA^iiM?^A  Tt^«J2flf^!S^^C&iJSh^.l^^  National    Aj^soclatlon    of  Audubon 

sSoo                *•  umvarMty  of  PMaaylvanla.  ^,,1      ^rs.  Ru^seii  Sage,  jio.ooo. 

Momnrini  TTan   TitfttwrnnatA  Vm    mtn  iw  itu^mm  National   SufTrnge  Assoclatlon.   gift   by  llarjr 

F    K?l,n    $50W0            ^  ^"^     ^^^^  J-  Coggeshall.  »15.O00;  by  Mrs.   L.   L.  Huckley. 

donor"; '  'ire  OOr"'*'***^"^  WlUlam    J..    Philadelphia.    Pa.,  to 

„o%*i°'^'*'**'^*"»'                          ™^  ^S4«t?rekley.«  Ualrer-ty.  .Ift  by 

Memphis  Aaaociated  charitlee,  gift  by  various  donors.  iVU.wv               .     v     ,  ^. 

donors    tlO  000  Neustadler,     Caroline,    to  Neusladter 

Memphis.'  Tenn.,  gift  of  art  gallery  to  city,  H.WO.Ooo,  to  othtr  charities,  Jl.OOp.OOO. 

IIOOOOO                                          B                     f,  ^evada    University,    gift    by    Mr.    aad  Ifi* 

Menermlr.   Catherine  M..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  ♦^^IJi'Jj*^;—  ^    «  . 

charity,  $7o  ,a  •cJiS'^  Bedford,  Maae..  gift  by  G.  T.  Beraud. 

Mental   Hygiene   As.soclatlon,    New   York,   gift  16000. 

by  unnamed  donor,  $i«h),i)oo.  Newcombe.    WlUlam    F.,    Clewland,    O..  to 

Mercy  Hospital,  Plit.siield,  Mass..  by  Florence  charity,  $10,000.        ^                               ^  . 

DeWoIre  Bam  peon,  UO.OOO.  New  KensingtOO,  Pa.,  gift  of  park  by  Frank 

Merritt.  AUce.  DeWltt.  Ark ,  to  charity.  IBOM.  U.  Curtis.  110,000. 

Merrltt.  Emma  L .  San  Francisco,  Cal..  gift  to  New    York,    unnamed   donor,   gift    to  church. 

City  of  Sutro  Heights,  |300.000.  $150,000. 

Meserole,    Abraham.    New    York,    to   charity,  New  York  Animal  Hospital,  gift  by  unnamed 

$5iMMt  donor,  $25,000. 

Metcalf,  Stephen  O..  Providence.  R.  I.,  gift  to  New  Y'ork  Leapuo  for  Protection  of  Animals, 

Brown  University.  $25,000.  gift  by  various  donors,  $[>5.imj[v 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Providence,  R.  1.,  gift  to  New  York  achoola,  will  by  Henrietta  B.  An- 

School  of  Design.  $5000.  drel,  $7M0. 

Metropolitan    Art    Museum,    will    by    F.    C.  Nfekenoii,  Buiiuel.  Providence,  R.  I.,  gift  to 

Hewitt.  $1,500,000;  gift  by  Frances  L.  Leland.  Brown  Unlvanlty.  fSB^OOO. 

020,000  Nikisch,  Theoool  H..  New  YoiIk,  to  ehnrcb. 

Meyer,  P.  F.,  New  York,  gift  to  Uttle  Sisters  $50,000. 

of  Charity,  $250,000.  Nixon.  WtlUam,  to  ZloB  Bodety  of  New  Terit, 

Mllerlck.    J,    E..    Boston,    Mass..    to    charity,  fl.iuio.ooo. 

$20,000.  Ni>rthwe.'nem  Ualvenlty.  gift  of  BUaa  Sage 

Mlllcdgeville.    Ga  ,    State   sanitarium,    gift    by  e.ntute.  $8000. 

various  donors,  $100,000.  Notra  Dama  mdvanlty,  gift  by  llax  Pazn,  |MC* 

Miller,  Watson  J.,  Shelton.  Coaa.,  tb  church.  OOO. 

n        K  'T-    ^        m  ,  ^^oycK.  La  Verne  W..  ChleagOb  HI.,  gift  to  WOlk- 

Mills  College,  by  James  C.  Tolman.  $10,000.^  mg  girls'  hotel,  $50,000. 

« ^''T^S?***'  ^'V  ^^f,->^J^Z-             *°u*^'*t  ^  Nunnemacher.    Robert.    MUwankaa.    Wla.  to 

Robert  Nunnemacher.  $17,000;  gift  to  church  by  city.  $17  000 

unnamed  donor.  $5000;  gift  to  charity,  by  un-  Oberlln  College,  gift  by  various  donors,  $I7J,- 

named  donor.  JFIiioo.  500 

An^lpwl^nr'n^^.l^'lr'-  ff,lo'  r^f^ '^i? v ''S^i '.mrf^  0-Rrl»-n.  Kate.  New  York,  to  church.  |fiOO«.  . 

^M\;Xnary"ae?le.:  ;rft  b>^  ^  "iiJuVr-Douw.  ^t^^^"^^ 

•^sslppl  flood  fund,  gift  by  various  donors.  •iX''^'  ^  ^        Holly.  N.  J.,  to  dMilly. 

^tS^rS'  'lH-Xi  %SS^i^A'^S!^n  ^      to-town,  R.  L.  to  cheHtir. 

^^mjlU'SESUt  B.,  N.W  Tortc  to  ^rttl...  ^  Ob|o;  Northwestern  ttolire«lty.  gift  by  v»Kie. 


Molr,  Emily  H..  New  York,  to  charities.  $4n..  ^OW  ^J[fbard,  Me.,  vaifoua  dOOOfS.  gift  to  ■»!■• 

000:  to  churchjes.  $50,000;  to  colleges,  |1,600,000.  ^Z^'VVZ^\                 -b-   i    *    «  .          «  •• 

w«*fs"*R^Si"  fsV'iSo''**™**  school?  wiu'fcy  Ed.  ,,%rr^'j^{A  '^^o  j'hTritTrJisi^a?''*""' 

^Moody  schools,  ^ft  by  unnamed  donor.  |2B,-  do^^rs",'^*'s3.i:^oofvff  to**'p2SWS3  ^  ^ 

Moorman.    W     U,    Lynchburg.    Va..    will    to  donors.  moOO.    »    -  ,^ 

chnritv,  »15.000  PaRe.    Charles.   8an  FWinclaeo.  GhL,  to  TilS 

Morgan.  J    P.  gift  to  charKv,  $'.aoiV   to  I.Ick  University,  $5000. 

irnlverslty.  $25,000;  to  GotlinK.n  T'nlv.rsltv,  $r,it.-  Prim.     Max.     Chicago,     gift     to  Washington 

000;  to  London  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $5ii.i)no:  to  Hospital  Catholic  University.  $25,000;  to  Notre  Dame  Uni- 

for  Deformities.  $25,000:  to  I't-uhndv  College  for  versity.  $50,000. 

Teachers.  $100,000;  to  St.  John's  Cathedral.  $250.-  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,  gift  by  James  StIU- 

OOO;  f^  church  unity.  1100,000;  to  Sailors'  Home,  man.  .1100,000. 

New  Tejpkj  $50,000:  to  ntante  relief  fund.  $10,-  P«Ht  College,  by  T.  O.  Sellew.  $15,000. 

000:  to  THnlty.C0lieg«,  ^00,000.  Patten,   Clnrn   A     K  ,    Bath.    Me.,    to  church 

Morris.  C.  Cleveland.  O.,  to  hospitals.  11.000.-  $io.o<K) 

000.  Patten.    Jiimes    A.    Bvanston.    lU..    gift  to 

Morton,    l.ydla,    Quincy,    Mass.,    to   library.  Ev-anston  Woman'a  Clubb  llfi.000:  gift  to  hoipl- 

$5000:  to  charity,  $6500.  tal.  $75,000.                                              w  — »" 

_Mt    Holyoke  College,  gift  by  Mr    and  Mrs.  N.  Pftttl.  MrS.  A.  K.  Chicago,  OL  to  Cfaarfty.  ttk' 

W.  Harris,  $25,000;  by  unnamed  donor,  $50,000  ;  000. 

*^*y*1SViii -ir         _«  w  ^  Peabody  College  tW  TtedMTi,  gift  by  J.  P. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  gift  by  Mrs.  Morgan.  $100,000. 

Meyer  Lehman,  $100,000.  Paanons.   Mra.   and   Mr.   SamnaL  SUenbafC 

•Muhlenberg  Hospital.  Plalnflold.  N.  J..  OOadl-  Waifll..  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A..  $5600 

tlonal  Bift.  130,000.  Pen«e.  Judo  F..  Rldgewoo*  N.  J.,  to  Ilbrarr. 

Murphy.    Mrs.    George.    Detroit.    Mich.,    to  $3o.uoo                      e       »^  , 

church.  I2r..000          »  .      „    .       „                 ^  Penfleld.  W.  D..  New  York,  to  charity.  $75,000. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston.  Mass..  gift  by  Perry.    Marv    K.    W..    MIddletown    R.    I  to 

Francis   P.    Barllett.   $1,481,000;   by   Katharine  charity  .$»000:  to  church.  $11,000;  to  BowdolB 

Knapp.  110.000.  CoUege.  110.000;  to  Ubrary.  IfiolooO. 
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Fern.  InA.  fUt  br  B.  H.  drarchllL  |»0,«00. 
P»t«nk  F,  A,  at  Lonla.  Mik.  gift  to 

Peten,  F.         St.  Louli.  Uix,  to  dbarlttaik 

112.000. 

Philadelphia.  Fk.  wtolM  dODOn,  gift  to  lUW- 
pltal.  $10,000. 

Phillips  Exetor  Aeadmiy.  wU  by  T.  W.  Wood- 
nail.  MOOO. 

FhilUpa;    Thomas   W.,   NowoMtlo.   Tm^  to 

FlB^ot.  Jx>u\ne  A.  F..  to  charity.  $11,100. 

FlttSbur^h.   l  u.,   tag  day.  $20,000. 

Plalnfleld.  N  J.,  hospital,  gift  by  various 
donors.  $100,000. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Broolilyn.  N.  Y..  gift  by 
Tarlous  di>n()i.«.  $115,529. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  by  Milton  G.  Higgina, 
125,000. 

Polyteehiilc  Institute.  Boston,  Maaa.,  gitt  by 
nrtous  doikonL  11.000^000. 
Pmnona    Colk«Oi    DT   Harriot    8.  OouMiMb 

ISOOO. 

Pontiflcai  College,  ColumlNiik  O.*  Will  by  MfeC^ 

dal»-na  Itatn.  $20,oOO. 

Porter,  Henry  K  ,  ProvidOQeO^  B.  I.,  gift  tO 
Brown  rniverslty,  $25,000. 

Potter.  Thomas.  Peabody,  Ka*..  gift  to  BU- 
poria  College.  $20,000. 

PwdMNw  Mlofi^  Mow  York,  to  obarlty,  |4M.- 
•Ml 

ftalrto  du  I^c.  Wis.,  grirt  of  library  to  town  by 
J,  8.  Tripp.  $10,000. 

Pratt.  Charles  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Institute 
ot  Technology.  $750,000 

Presbyterian  Uospllal,  New  York,  will  by 
Cornelia  Batoo.  |tti,000;  by  Bdward  O.  Klnborg. 

$75,000. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Plttabuigll,  Fa.,  by 
unnamed  donor,  $&0.0O0. 

Presbyterian  Ministerial  Bollof  Board*  gift  by 
BBnamed  donor.  $75,000. 

Preebytertan  Ministers'  Sustentation  Fund,  gift 
by  unnamed  donor.  New  York.  $50,000. 

Princeton  University,  gift  by  WUUam  C.  Ftoc- 
tor.  1300.000:  by  various  donovi^  IIOCtST;  gift 
by  Mrs.   Ru.ssell   .Sage,  $65,000. 

Proctor.  William  C,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gift  tO 
Princeton   rniverslty,  $800,000. 

Provider (  P,  FL  I.,  VartOOS  dOttOn*  gift  tO  Y, 
M   C.  A..  $335,000. 

Parcel.  Mary  B.,  LoB  AwgolOB^  CaL,  to  tihari* 
ties.  $400,000. 

Qolnn.  AUoe^  New  Tork,  will  to  oharity  $14,< 
000. 

Radeke,  Jesse  H  and  Eltca  G..  Providence,  R. 
L,  gift  to  Brown  University.  $25,000. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  gift  by 
various  donors,  $175,000. 

Rankin.  W.  A.,  Onarga.  III.,  gift  to  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary.  $10,000. 

Rankin,    WUliam,   Princeton,   N.   J.,   will  to 
eboreta.  $5000. 
Ranaon.  P.  J.,  New  Tork,  to  church,  $200,000; 
rill  to  charity.  $143,000 

Red  Cross  Balkan  Fund,  gift  by  Mrs.  Russell 


will  to  charity.  $143,000 

Red  Cross  Balkan  Fund,  girt  t>y  M 
S^e.  $5000;  jrlft  by  J.  D.  Uotkefefier.  $5000. 
Reld.  Peter,  Pa.ssaic.  N   J  .  to  charity.  $340,000. 
Rhinelander.  Matllthi  K.,  New  Yorl<,  gift  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  $85.5oo 

Rhodes,  Ellxa  J.,  inttsburgh.  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $7000. 

Riley.   James  W.,   Indianapolis,   Tnd.,   gift  to 
Bbrary.  $7o.ooo. 
Ripley,  Thomas  W..  Melrose.  Mass.,  to  Mel- 
ise  boinltal.  $5000. 

RIpon  CoDege.  gift  by  Andrew  Cbrasglo,  HC- 

«M. 

Robert  Mary  K.,  New  York,  to  charity,  $9000. 

Roberta.  Helen  H..  Philndeiphia,  Pa.,  to  char- 
ity. $11,000. 

Robin.  H.  M..  rhiladelphia,  Vn  .  for  maternal 
home.  $150,000. 

Robinson.  Laveme.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  to 
amin  College,  $5000;  to  charity,  $75,000. 

Robinson.  Mary,  Hock  Island.  III.,  gift  to  Y. 
M    C    A..   $16,000.  ^ 

Robinson.  Wallace.  Boston.  Mass..  gift  to 
Dartmouth  College,  $100,000. 

Rockefeller.  J.  D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Balkan 
Relief  Fund.  $6000;  gift  to  Brown  TTnlverslty 
$25,000:  gift  to  chtirch.  $6000;  plft  to  EvanRcllcal 
Baptist  Church.  Cleveland,  dhlo.  $5500;  gift  to 
Uik^wood.  N  J.,  hospital,  $50O0:  conditional  gift 
to  Illinois  Weslevan  College.  $125,000;  gift  for 
Preservation   of   Pa.-steur   Home.    I'aris.  $11,000; 

Sft  to  Sailors'  Home.  New  York.  $60,000:  f  1ft  to 
Khnioal  Y.  M.  O,  A~  Atlanta.  <l«M^>li'M5:  gift 
is  Tuberculosis  HMpltal.  FunlngtOM*  flO,WO; 


gift  to  T.  M.  C.  A.,  $15,000:  gift  to  Young  Wom- 
en's Hebrew  Association.  $5oihj 

UfH-kefeller.  J.  D  ,  Jr  .  gift  to  Brown  University, 

$2i).U0U. 

Koebling.  W.  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  gift  of  chil- 
dren's playKruund,  $7&0o 

Rosenwuid,  JuUuh.   Chicago.   111.,  to  charities, 

826,000:  to  University  of  Chicago,  Mi<MWO;  to 
ilcago  Hebrew  Institute.  $50,000;  to  Sods!  Work- 
ers' Country  Club.  $60,000:  to  Glenwood  Training 
School.  $12,50f>;  gift  to  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cin- 
cinnati, $25,000;  gift  to  public  school.  $10,000;  gift 
to  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  New  York.  $25,000 

Rotch,  Albert  L.,  Dedham,  Mass  ,  to  Harvard 
University,  $50,000. 

Ruddy,  Thomas,  Madison,  Wis  ,  to  church, 
$5000. 

Rush,  Edward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  charity.  $10,- 
60O;  to  Montclalr  State  Normal  School,  SMLOOO. 

Russell,  N.  Y..  High  School,  gift  by  &  H.  Ibunc, 
$35,000. 

Russell.  Sarah  8..  Wlnstod.  CMui..  to  cbordi. 

$6000. 

Rutiedge,  Edward,  Cht|»powa  Fslla,  Wta.,  to 

charity.  $1,000,000. 

Ityan.  Thomas  F  ,  New  Toflc,  gift  to  Memorial 
Hall,  iilchmond.  Va.,  $M.OO0;  gUttO  church.  $1.- 
900,000. 

Ryan.  Mrs.  T.  F..  Bufflsrn,  N.  Y„  gift  to  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Child.  |W>.OM. 

Ryerson.    Mrs.    Arthur.   Cbloagab  HL.  gift  tO 

Yale  University,  $5000. 

Sacramento.  Cal  .  will  Of  poA  tO  dty  by  WU* 
liam  l-tirnl.  $260, OOO. 

Safe,    llarni't    K,    ProvidSllOO,   R.   I.,   gift  tO 

Brown  l.nlvcrsity,  $6000. 

Sage,  Ellen,  satalo  Of.  gift  to  Nbrthwoitacii 

University.  $8000. 

ttage.  Mrs.  Russell.  New  York,  gift  to  Columbia 
Medical  School,  $25,000;  gift  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, $65,000;  gift  to  Sag  Harbor  Library.  $122.- 
000;  gift  to  charily.  15000;  gift  to  Woman's 
LeaKue  for  I'rotection  of  Animals,  $10,000;  plft  to 
Chinese  relief  fund,  $6000;  gift  to  National  Audu- 
bon Society.  $10,000;  gift  to  .Syracuse  University. 
$50,000;  gift  to  charity,  $150,000:  gift  to  Red 
Cross  Balkan  fund,  $6000;  gift  for  refief  of  Turk- 
ish wounded  16000. 

Sage,  Mra.  R.  H..  Chicago^  lU..  gift  to  Bilolt 
College,  I6O.O0O. 

Bag  Harbor  Ubrary,  gift  by  Un.  Roaaall  Sago. 

$122,000. 

Sailors'  Home,  gift  by  H.  C.  FHclc.  $16,000;  by 
J  D.  Rockefeller,  $BO,000:njy  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Har- 
rlman,  $5o,ooo;  hy  J    P.  Morgan.  $60,000. 

St.  John's  Cathedral,  New  York,  gift  by  Mrs. 
J  J.  Blodgotl.  $200,000:  by  J.  P.  Morgan.  «m,«09; 
by  various  donors.  $400,000. 

St.  .Joseph  Seminary,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  DresoU 
$10,000. 

St  Louis.  Mo.  conditional  bequest  to  college, 
by  SaitiuL-l  Cijpples,  $1,000,000-  conditional  gift 
for  (jptTH  huuite,  by  Adolphus  Busch.  $60,000. 

St    Loiii.H   He.scua  Mlialon,  gift  by  various 

donors,  $66,410. 

St.  Louis  TubsrculoBls  Hospital,  gift  by  Bblen 

Gould.  $10,000. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital.  New  York,  gift  by  Matilda 
F.  Rhinelander,  $86,600. 

St.  Paul,  gift  of  Ubrary,  by  James  J.  Hill,  $860.- 

000. 

St.  Paul's  School,  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Armour,  $60,000. 
Saks.  Andrew.  New  York,  to  charity.  $25,000 
Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse.   N.  Y.,  gift  to 
Salvation  Army,  New  York,  gift  by  unnamed 

donor,  $10,000. 
Sampson.  Florenoo  Do  WoIIb,  Flttaliald,  Mass., 

will  to  Mercy  Hospital,  $10,000. 
San  Francisco.  Cat.,  gift  of  library,  by  Androw 

CnrneRie,  $750,000. 

.suvery,  Klizabetb,  Wardiam,  Mbaa.,  will  to 

charities.  $14,000. 

.saybrook.  111.,  gift  to  chiirch.  by  anaamod 

donor,  $80,000. 

SchaeOer,  J.  B..  Now  Toric.  win  to  charity. 

$20,000. 

Schlff,  Jacob  H  ,  New  Tork,  gift  to  Cornell 
University,  $100.oo<v  to  Tobereiilosls  Hospital, 
$5000:  gift  to  Youns  Woman's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion. $65,000. 

Schneider.  Joseph.  Milwaukee,  Wl.s  ,  gift  to 
Univfrslt\-  of  Wurzburp,  $L'r>.ooo. 

School  (,f  DeHlKn.  Klft  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mi  teal f, 

$50(HI. 

Sctiwab.  Charles  M.,  I^ittsburgh,  Pa.,  gift  to 
church,  $6000. 


Selpp.  W.  C.  Chicago,  III.,  to  charities.  $61,000. 
Sears,  Roebttdi  *  Co..  ChlcMm,  lU..  gift  to 
Oouaell  or  Grain  Bxehaiigaa,  $i;M0,r' 
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8«U^an,  A.  J.,  New  York,  to  musical  societies,  Thurber,  Emma,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  charltlea, 

160,000.  |75,0i>u. 

Sellew.  T.  G.,  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  to  cburch,  M9,-  Titanic  relief  fund,  gift  by  Andrew  Cameti& 

000;  to  Cooper  Union,  110,000;  to  Park  CoUcce,  ttOOO:  gift  by  Vincent  Aator,  flO^OOO;  tUX  Iqr  J. 

116.000.  noroont  Morgan,  {10.000.  . 

Settlement  House,  gift  by  various  donors,  Bal-  Tobey.  Suaaaaa  J..  War^ham.  Ibflt.,  to  durt* 


timore.  Md..  |80,000.  ties.  $316,000;  to  cburcli,  |10|.O0O;  for  tOVB  tal. 

Settlement    worlc.    New   York,    gift   by    Anna  |75,000. 

Woereshoffer,  1150,000.  Todd,  T.  J..  Riflhinona.  Vft.,  gift  to  Uknqr* 

Shanley,  John  F.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  charity,  $15.oi>o. 
110,000.  Todd.  Sally.  YounK>'t(>wn,  Fk,  tO  dMlTOb,  |Hb- 

8hari>e,  Henry  D..  Providence.  R-  L,  gift  to  000;  to  charities,  J166.000. 
Brown  University,  |2S|P00.  Tolman,  Janwo  C.*  Oakland.  CaL,  to  MUi  Oal* 

Shea,  Bartholomew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  char-  lege,  |10,(MX). 
Ity,  160,000.  Tomah,  Wis.,  town  of,  will  by  Ernest  R.  Buck- 

Shedd,  John  O.,  Chicago.  111.,  gift  for  working  ley.  $20,000. 
girls'  hotel.  $50,000;  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  working-      Tooley.  James  U'.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  charity, 

men's  hotel.  $50,000;  gift  to  .Smith  College.  $50,000.  $10,000. 

Sheldon.   Elizabeth,  RensselaervlUe,   N.   Y.,   to      Tourtolotte.  Jacob  F.,  Minneapolis.   Minn.,  to 

charity,  $18,500.  school,  $101,000 

Sherrell,  Dana,  Morris,  111.,  to  Beloit  College,      Towne,  Joseph  H.,  Salem,  Mass.,  to  mlssloiu, 

$30.U(H».  1400.000. 

Shevlln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  gift  to  charity.      Trade  Schools,  by  Milton  O.  Higgins.  126,000. 
«100,000.  _ .     Irtalty  CoUege.  gift  by  J.  P.  Momn.  «M«.MO. 

Shevlln,  Thomaa  H..  IQaneapolla.  imm.,  will     Tripp.  J.  8.,  Prarle  da  8aCb  Wis.,  gm  of  llMiy 

to  charities  $76»000.  to  town.  $10.0004 


simona,  Catberine,  Boaton*  ItaMk*  to  duurlty,  Tri-siatc  Methodist  Hoipital, 

$6000.  contributions  to,  140.000. 

.Simpson.  AlQxandor*  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  gift  to  Troy  orphan  A^iun.  wW  bgr  Haniieh  1£  Rui 

churih,  $50,000.  $20,000. 

Simpson.   Alexander  W.t  Phlladelpbla,  PK..  to  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Farmlngtnn,  Rift  bv  John 

church,  $34,000.  D.  Rockefeller,  $10,000;  gift  by  Jacob  M.  SchifZ, 

Sinai  Templei,  Cibteaco^  HL.  gift  by  varioua  $5000. 

donors,  IS40.000.  Tucker,   Mary  J..   Belleville,   N.  J.,  wUl  to 

Smiley,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  church,  $6000. 

will  to  charity,  $86,000.  Tuskegee  Institute  Hospital.  a|f|  hf  VUllMM 

Smith.    Mrs.    Miickay.   Philadelphia,    I'a.,   gift  donors,  Booton,  Maa*.,  |60.00«. 

to  charltici<.  $12.<ni(i.  Tyrrell  llrai  IL  W.,  Chicago^  OL.  to  church. 

Smith  College,  gift  by  John  G.  Shcdd.  J5*i.iM(0:    $6000.   .    .  _^       ^  . 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I).  B.  Gamble.  $3o.<iai>;  by  vari-  1  "Ion  Thoologleal  Seminary,  gift  hy  wnwemed 

ous  donors.  $23,000;  by  unnamed  donor,  MO.OOO.  ^^Ji^Kv                                  —  . 

Smith.  Simeon,  BioomOeld.  Ind.,  to  Do  Pauw  ^Blt«<i.£i>^':lUea»  Cadoago^  HL.  gUt  by  vutoas 

University.  $250,000.  dOOOTB, 

Smith.  William  D..  Reading.  Fn.,  to  dwrtty,  _  United  Statea  Btoel  OononttlOB.  gift  to  T.  IL 

H^OOO.  C.  A..  Plttaburgh.  Pa..  $6000. 

BMVdy.  T.  A.  ChlcagOb  111.,  to  diarlty.  flOOO.  Union  Seminary,   gift  by  George  W.  Watts, 

Snow,  Clani.  Brockton,  Mtm^  to  dmrity.  flS,-  $45,1100;  gift  by  Mrs.  c.  w.  McCormick.  $10,000. 

000.  University   of   America,    will    by    Charles  B. 

Social  Workers'  Country  Clnl^  gift  hgr  Julias  Kenny.  $20,000. 

Rosenwald.  $50,000.  University  of  California,  gift  by  Michael  Cud- 

Solvny  Proce.s.s  Co.,  SymeuM,  N.  T..  gift  to  ahv.  $10,000. 

hospital  fund.  $5000.  University  of  Chicago,  gift  by  Julius  Rosen- 

somervtiie,  Mass.,  gift  to  library,  by  Andrew  WW.*'©. ^  „ 

Carnegie,  $80,000.                             -»  University  of  Cincinnati,  gift   by   Harry  M. 

Sou&well,  k.  S.,  Vort  AtUnaon.  Wla,  gift  to  Levy.  $60  000. 

Ubrary.  f 10,000.  Lniversltv  of  Michigan,  wlU  by  J.  L. 

Southwest  College,  will  by  Llzile  Oraham,  $14.-  :  K*"  oy  R.  P.  I^ont.  |40LOOO.  . 

000.                  O.J                   .  »  .  i  niversity  of  New  Yoi*,  gift  Iqr  Un,  John  a. 

Spahr,  W.  J.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  to  church,  Kennedy,  $60,000.^  ^  ^ 

$2oo.oou.  I  niversity  of  Omaha,  gift  by  varioua  dononb 

Spear,   Louise  M.,   Philadelphia.    Pa.,   will   to  $30,000.     „     ^  „         .  . 

charity,  $16  000.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  by  ^^^s.  Joseph 


by  unn.imed  donor,  $50,000.  Valdosta,   (;a.,   .State  Normal   College,  gift  by 

Sl.iict  t  in  V.   Mrs.   C.   Washington.  D.  C.  gift  various  donors.  $21,00ii. 
to  Kmcrgency  Hospital,  |10.000.  Vallejo  Y.  M.  Institute,  fflft  by  Annie  Dono- 

Stevens.   Mrs.  K.  Hj.  Sycamore,  IlL,  gift  to  hoe.  $100,000. 
hospital,  $20,000.  Vandegrlft.   C.  J.,   Philadelphia,    Pa.,    will  to 

Stlllman.  James,  New  Torb;  gift  to  Farto  Bdioot  church.  120.000. 
of  Pine  Arts.  $100,000.  Vanderbllt  family,  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C. 

Storm,  ConiMla.  Whito  Plains,  N.  T..  to  ROmo  A.,  $.-too.ooo. 
for  Oirta,  |l,OOMOO;  to  Cancer  Hooplta],  |l,000k-     Vanderbllt.  Mrs.  Frederidt,  Now  Tork,  gift 

000.  to  Ulrls'  HomOb  SISOlOOO. 

Straus,  isidor.  New  York,  to  charity*  |tB,O0O;     Vanneek,  John  T..  NOW  ToTk,  to  dharlty.  tlOl^* 

to  Educational  Alliance.  $200,000.  OOO  ^'  ' 

Strawn,   Julius   G.,   Jacksonville,  IlL.  gift  to      Villa   Novn  CoQegS,   sift  by   Bernard  Coan. 

Illinois  Woman's  CoUege.  $10,000.  $100,000. 

sutphen,  Emma  B.  I*.  Kew  Tork.  to  charity.     Vought.  Mary  W.  IC.  Danyor.  Coloi..  to  Hobort 

16000.  College.  $10,000. 

Sutro  Helghtn,  gift  by  Emma  I«.  Merrltt.  taOO,-     Vreeland,  Anna  H.,  Jeraey  City,  K,  J.,  gift  to 

000.  missions.  tSO.OOO. 

Swarthmore  College,  gift  by  Hannah  A  liOO-      Wnifgener,  B.  P.,  Atchison.  Kas.,  gift  to  char- 

dom,  $10,000:  by  Alice  A.  Hicks,  |100,000.  Ity.  $1*1,0  )0. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  gift  to  hoapltal,  by  nnnamed      WaUUn.  a  .  Cor^'dnn,  la..  to  town,  tllCOOOi 
donor.   $5000;    gift   tO  ho^lltar  fund  by  Soivay      Wallace.    Mrs.   Jame.s.    Detroit,  ld«l.,  gift  t» 

Procf.ss  Co.,  I&OOO.  German  Wallace  College.  $25,000. 

Syriicuao  tJnlvemlty,  gift  by  Mrs.  RUHall  SagO^      Wal.oh,  FrnnclH,  New  York,  to  charity.  $5000. 
$5o.o(K>.  Warburg    fnmllv.    New    York,    gift    to  Young 

Technical  T.  M.  C.  A.,  Atlnnta.  Ga.,  gift  1^  Women's  Hebrew   .\s.scK-iatIon,   11,". oo.^ 
J.  D.  Rockefeller,  $16,000.  Ward,  A.  L...  Fairmont.  Mont.,  for  dependent 

Thatanan.  Bmst.  New  Tork  to  diarity,  tt^OOO.  children,  tlfiaooo. 

Thomaa.  Caroline,  Oermantown,  Pa.,  to  cluKr-     Ward,  Edwin  IC.  IContelalr,  N.  J.,  to  charity, 

ity.  $25,000.  fCOOO. 

Thompson,  John  D..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to  chari-      Ward.  Henry  C,  New  Tork  to  charity,  $6000. 
tlea,  46,000;  to  Western  Theological  Seminary.     Washington  Catholic  University,  by  Mrs.  Jo> 

|10,MNK  MPh  DrosOl.  110,000;  gift  by  Mm  Pun,  mooo. 
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WashlnKton  University,  willed  by  Brooklns,  R.  $5000;  Portsmouth,  Va.,  gift  by  Helon  Gould  |10,- 
S..  Ooo;   Providence.   R.   I.,  gift   bv   various  donors, 

WiiiervlUe,  Me.,  will  to  town  by  Valora  Chase.  f336.0O0;  Providence,  it,  I.,  gift  by  Robert  Knl(;ht. 


HOOO.  |26,000;  ProvldeiHMi,  R.  L.  clft  by  Samuel  Cult 

»-sr.        _  —   —  -    x-.-..^.  Mr«.  J.  Chaffr  ~- 

jrift  by  various  donors 

^&,(K>0.  Y.   yC  C.   A.   Tralnlne  School.'  CbloacOk  DL, 


Watts,  George  W..  Durham,  N.  C.  gift  of  ho«-  ilO.OOO;  gift  by  Mrs.  J.  Chaffee,  f&OOO;  Shanghai, 
pltal  to  city,  1100,000;  gift  to  Union  Seminary,  China,  mtt  by  various  donors.  $95,000. 


Webb,  John  B..  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J.,  to  Lincoln  gift  by  various  donors.  fSO.OOO. 

UalVerBlty.  f-io.ooo.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WotklngllWIl'S  BiDtal»  gift  hf  im> 

Weinman,  Moses,  New  York,  to  charity,  $70,-  named  donor,  $25,000. 

(H>o.  V.  M.  c.  A.  workingnMa's  HoteL  gift  hr  John 

Wellesley  CollcRe,  gift  by  Mildred  Klein,  $10,-  G.  Shedd,  $50,000. 

000:  gift   by  various  donors.   $5000.  Y.   \V.   C.   A.,  gift  by  Helen  Gould,  $2S0.000; 

Wellman.  Clara  K..  Urookllne.  Mass.,  to  char-  will  by  William  Lovedafe,  $&000:  gift  by  Mrs.  II. 

ltb.iM0O.  C.  Hinskamo.  SSOOO;  gift  by  various  donon,  Prov- 

Wd5  College,  gift  by  Andrew  CanM«l«,  $18.-  Idenoe.        f.  |15.000. 
MO:  gift  by  various  donor.  $20,000. 


WW,  MM*.  *MM               u^..vf..  v^v.vw.  Y.  W.  c.  A.  for  McKeesport,  Pa.,  gift  by  varl- 

WeBtwortn.  D.  H..  Boston.  Mass..  gift  to  II-  ous  donors.  $17,000. 

brar>'.  $l?.0O0;  gift  to  charity,  $60no.  Young,    Reuben,    York,    Pa.,    gift    to  charity. 

Ueserve   L'nlverHlty,   gift   by   various  $80,itoo. 

donot!*,  $750,000;  gift  by  H.  M.   Henna.  $25o.ooO.  Young,  W.  P..  New  York,  will  to  church.  $700.- 

\S'cstern    Theological    Semlnarv,    hv    Jolm    D.  000. 

Thompson.  $10,000;  gift  by  N.  VV.  Conklln,  $100,-  Young  Woman's  Hebrew  Association,  gift  by 

000.  Jacob  H.  SchilK,  |M»000;  gift  by  l^ls  Marshall. 

WIdener.  P.  A.  B.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  gift  of  ^(K ''t  *****r  *?,'*®'^',??^  ''?r**v'^'?  '^"'J 

Ubrary  building  to  Harvard  University.  ll.OOO.-  e^o*'^.^"/.^^.'"'^,                 1'^'=  r?'"o ''V  ^'^.f"'* 

«W:  gift  to  WIdener  School  for  Crippled  ChU-  K„a?'''''?A  'k^  VI  '  ^'/^ 

dren  $4  000  000  $6000;  gift  by  .Mrs.  Jacb  H.  Schlff,  $5000;  gift 

WIdener  School  for  CrippM  ChUdMn.  gitl  by  by  Jacob  H       i;ifT.  *1   <  »" 

P.  A.  B.  WIdener.  U.OOO.oS5r^  — ™.  •      «9  'i  oung  \\  omon  s  I  nlon   gift  by  various  donors. 

William  J«weU  6iSeg«,  gift  by  AluMm  BrowiMb  ^              •  ^  *a  _. 


$l(WW«t  —  OoOeg«,  gift  by  Atanami  Srowa^  Youngstown,    O..    Hospital,    gift    by  various 

8.'tpt.%%l?^  School,  gift  by  Pl««  ^£S«*Sunt  Holly.  N.  J.,  will  to  charity. 

Wiiiramette  Unlventty,  gift  by  P»t«r  W.  Lovor-  V^ko.oov. 

**wifi{i^eue  Y.  IL  a  A.,  gift  by  Potor  W.  OIUilAN,  Nicholas  Paijte.    .An  American 

Leveraon.  $50,000.  Bocioloj^ist,     economist,    and     cdiicatur,  died 

erS'i'^'ooo  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^'         ^  J«""«'"y'             "t'  """^           i"  1^'"  re- 

WllUams,  Mrs.  S.  A  ,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  ceived  an  academic  education.    He  graduated 

110.000.  from  th«  Harvard  Divinity  ScIhwI  In  1871  and 

$5X0"^  Kensel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  church,  settled  as  a  Unitarian  clerfrymnn  over  three 

Winchester.   Ky.,  gift  of  library,  by  Andrew  pnr'shes   in   MnRftachuwtts   iii    1872.     Ho  re- 

Carncirif,  }i:.,i>00.  niairuMl  here  until    ISSJ.     From    IHSS  to  1895 

neSe"'^$l5'w>o"^"             "^™ry,  by  Andrew  Car-  he  was  editor  of  the  Litcrarii  World  and  from 

"Vutenb^rg"  College,  by  Isaac  K.  Funk.  »10.000.  *°  professor 

Woerrisholf.  Emma  C,  New  York,  will  to  char-  oi  aociology  and  ethicfl  at  Meadville  Tlieolog^ 

ity,  $40,000;  will  to  Bryn  Mawr  CoIImo.  fTBO.OOO.  leaf  SchooK    He  w«8  editor  of  The  New  World 

JZ?*U.f}'u"V,',,fi^i!}^'^'  ^^'^  from   1892  to  1900.     He  was  the  author  of 

Wolfe,  Georgette  E.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  will  to  /'rolttshartng    Between     the    Employer  and 

charity.  $37,500.  Emplnxjee    (1889);    LavD»   of   Daily  Conduct 

lty?$S!ouo.*"^''**™'^****'^**"'*"^  n893);  A  Dividend  to  LtOor  (i«M),  lad 

Woman's  League  for  ProteetlMt  Of  AnlnMli^  Met  hods  of  Industrial  Peuot  (IfNM). 

gift  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  110.000,  .         .   GIN.    See  LiQUOBS. 

Woodman.  T.  W..  Dover.  N.  H.,  fof  Mrit.  ttO,-  XTnxrATVJWTT-rT       Ao^.ro«     o  a 

floo:  to  charity.  $10,200;  to  Darfnoutli  GoltaM  ^JHYi-^iZS?'     Arturo.   See  S_ 

$50<W>;  to  Phiuiiw  Exeter  Acadomy,  SBOOO.  GIPSY  MOTH.    See  Ebntomoumt. 

.    ".Tffl)^''  ^<**^y-        ^  Wfnlani  H.  Das-  QL^SS.    See  Cremistt.  iNDUsniAL. 

**WorklT*  Girls'    Hotel.    Chicago,    111.,   gift   by  ^L^^  ^O^O^S.    See  AKHONAtmcs. 

Laveme   W.   Noyes.   $60,000;   gift   by   John  O.  GOITBE,   CANCEROUS,    Sec  Cakricl,  AlezIS. 

ghedd,  $50,000                     .    .      .  „  w    .  GOLD.    The    production   of   gold    in  th« 

d*?  ufiw                            •''^^^^  United  States  from  domestie  orw  in  1911  was 

fale  Forestry  School,  endowment  fund,  gift  by  4,687.808  fine  OQnees,  valued  at  996.800.000, 

unnamed  donor,  $100,000:  endowment  fund,  gift  as  compared  wfth  4,057,018  fine  ounces,  valued 

%at"*'riTve??l';v''^«1f. 'b7'^           Page.  $5000;  ?t  .?!M).2r.!Unn    in  1910.  showing  a  vervslight 

gft   t'v   Francis    li.xon.   $4oo.ooO-   by   Mrs.   W.  increase   in   the  production   in   1911.    Of  the 

Eggieston   $ioo.o<io;  gift  by  f-rancis  Bacon,  States  producing  gold,  California  produced  In 

|Sao.O«o:  will  by  Matthew  C.  I)  Borden,  $250,000;  laroMt  oiiantitv   904  041  %ne  anncM. 

win  bv  F.  C.  Hewitt,  $500,000;  by  Mrs.  Arthur  *"®  'l^rTTJ^To ^ "  " ^  J;                         j  HS^ 

I.    rs  n.  $5000;  by  Clprian  Hralnerd,  $65,000;  will  valued  at  $19,028. .)()().    Colorado  produced  92.?,- 

by  Henry  F.  Dimock.  $1,867,229;  gift  by  Martha  839  fine  ounces,  valued  at  §19,1.18.800:  Montana. 

U^Byere.  810.000;  gift  by  unnamed  donor.  WO©.-  375,438  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $18,09t;,900.  Tl.e 

Toric  P*..  gift  of  park  to  dty,  by  A.  B.  P^-  gold  production  of  other  States  will  be  found 

qohar,  fXO.OOOT  in  tne   paragraph   Jffii«refl  Productim  under 

^   ^,  ^•  J^l^ir  f"J?"*Si^Jli,"?i'*''''  these  States.    In  a.Miti  .n  to  the  pr.xluction  of 

rift  by  estate  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Boardman,  $5000;  ,,       ...       ,         ,        ..          '         •  inii 

I'lttaburgh,  Pa.,  gift  by  various  donors.  $20,000;  RoU  a"u  silver  from  domestic  smelters  m  1911, 

bv   wilii.mi    i-ov(dalt>.    $5000;    pift    by   various  the  smeltcrs  and  refiners  produced  as  refined 

*'T' 7.  '-''!'"*'"'^f   wa.sh  .  $4fi.o;x;:  bullion  from  foreign  ore,  matte,  and  unrefined 

and   Mrs    Samuel   Pearsons,  $5i><H^t;   South   Bend.   Mm  %m»   '_  ' 

ind..  Kift  by  various  donors.  $56,208;  gift  by  vari-  DUlflOn  979,190  flne  OUnceS. 

o)!«  donors.   Rock  Island.  111.,  $112,000;  gift  by  The  gold  production  in  1912  in  the  United 

Mary  Robln.'wn.  $15,000;  gift  by  Vanderbllt  fam-  states,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

i&...''$T(S;% 'bj  C'SI^^  ««.ldo«U>Iy  less  than  that  of  1911.  The 

J  D.  Rockefeller,  $15,000:  gift  by  A.  H.  Hyde,  fignrco  ar»  froiB  the  ^«porf  of  the  Director  of 

Lii?^i.i»'L.""*2"  *^*:-iH%=m2.™™M-K;l:ih'  «*«          I*        ^  Californlg 

nC^AP  &^  UUM  »d  Colondo  boUi  bad  d«ei«Med  pivdiietlott  in 
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1012  while  the  decrease  of  Nevada  waa  nearlv 
16^000: 


1911  1912 

Alabama   |      18,335  |  17,674 

Alaska                                   16,002,5j76  17.398.a43 

Arizona                                   2.954,790  3.3U3.5U4 

California                           20,310.987  19,988.486 

Colorado                              19,153.860  11,791.710 

Oeorgla                                80.&St  9.881 

Idaho                                  l,lM.Mi  1.303.'J17 

Missouri    31U 

Montana                                 S,l<9,840  3,235.287 

Nevada                                  18.968,678  13,331. tiSO 

New  Mexko                               639.877  6u4.a6i 

North   Carolina                          76,693  142,760 

Oregon                                    599,236  63u,801 

South  Carolina                      13,437  15,587 

South  Dakota                       7,430,367  7.796.680 

Tenneaaeo                                14,140  9.881 

Texas                                         1,778  10.170 

Utah                                       4,709.747  4.376.971 

Virginia                                          4.300  8.756 

\VH»hlnKti>n                                604.537  285.044 

Wyoming                                      18.791  22,«S4 

Unusalgned    S^65,247   

Total  contlsctttal  U.  8..  196.767, 308  191.284.886 

Philippines                               130,601  Wt.M 

Porto  KIco    2.191   

Total  $96,890,000  |91.685.134 


The  production  of  gold  in  the  world  in  1912, 
aoeordiog  to  the  fi^rta  gathered  bjr  the  En- 
gineering and  Minmg  Journal,  exceeded  tbat 

of  any  previous  year,  the  increase  over  1911 
having  been  $10,240,783  or  2.2  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  large  gain 
in  the  Trgsawfil,  which  waa  approximately 
$18,225,000.  The  gain  made  In  the  African 
^^ini-H  waH  sittVicient  to  ohBct  the  losses  in  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Mexico.  The  Aus- 
trfTasian  mines  also  continued  to  decreasi-  in 
production,  and  this  has  now  extended  through 
•everal  year*.  The  gold  production  in  1911'12, 
as  recordcil  by  tlie  FiKjinrcrxnr]  antl  Mining 
Journal,  will  b«  found  in  the  following  table: 


1911  1912 

Tranavaal   $170,059,273  |i88.285.ooo 

Rbodeala                              12,986.U«0  13.375.000 

Weat  Africa                         5.107,488  7,379,000 

Madagascar,    etc.                2,706.639  2,760,000 

Total  Africa  |1;mi,»*I9.400 

L'nited  statea   I  sc.sso.ooo 

Mexico    24.880.100 

Canada    9,762.100 

Cantral  Awnwrira,  etc..  S,tM,000 

Total  North  America. 1134.931.200 

Russia,   inc.   Siberia... .$  32.151.600 

Prance   1.707.100 

Other    Kuropo    2.584. 'JfiO 

Total    Europe  $  36.443.600  f  32.170,000 

British    India   |  11.054.100  |  12.908.416 

Brit,  and  Dutch  E.  lad.     4,726,.'iO0  4.876.000 

Japan   and    Chosen....     t"..syr..'.toO  7.116.000 

China  and  others              8,769.600  8.780.000 

Total  Aaia.  not  inc. 

UberUT   I  M.447.UW  |  lt.<4S.il5 

South  America   *  IS^itl'^  *  ll'S^ISS 

Auatralaala                      e<M«4,ao>  M,mjUO 

Total   I468.877.8M  |46».61t.083 


$211,789,000 
I  91.CS5.108 

22,.'»<HI.(MIII 

11.250.000 
8.480.000 

|lSS.8tf,168 

$  t7.750.000 
1.825.000 

2,595.000 


For  metnllurfty  of  gold,  see  MetallCTOT, 
GOLD    COAST,    Tnr.     A    British  crown 
colony,  with  Anhimti  iUid  tbt-  protfcfci]  North- 
ern territories  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Area  of  fbe  eolonf,  24,200  aqoare  niks;  of 


Aahanti,  20,000;  of  the  Northern  TerritoriM, 
86,800— toUl,  80,000.  The  census  (1911)  re- 
turns place  the  population  at  1,502,899  (colony, 
867,51«;  Aahanti,  287,814;  -Northern  lem- 
torieti,  ,'?,■) 7, ,") )  ;  but  the  ti|:ures  arc  belifved 
to  uudersiulf  tlic  actual  rmmlicr  of  inhabitants. 
Accra,  the  cupiUl,  had  (1911)  19,585  inhabi> 
tants;  Coomassie,  18353;  Cape  Coast  Caitle, 
11,304;  Seccondee,  7725.  The  chief  products 
and  exports  (1910),  are  cacao,  £8(36,571;  gold 
and  gold  dust,  £790.282;  rubber,  £.358.876; 
palm  kernels,  £186,058;  palm  oil,  £101;M8; 
lumber,  £148,078;  kola  nuta,  £77,716.  Cottoa 
goods,  provisions,  and  wine  and  spirits  are  the 
niaiii  imports.  Total  trade  (19101:  £3,3f}:).n4l 
imports,  £2,697, i05  exports.  Ktvenue,  £1,U06,- 
633;  expenditure,  £924,862.  Tonnage  entered 
and  cleared,  2,590.388.  A  railway  runs  from 
Seccondee  to  Coomassie.  During  1912  a  raii- 
\v;iy  undrr  iim»tructinn  from  .\i.rr,i  tn  Akwajuni 
was  o]>ened  for  traffic  to  a  teuiporarv  terminus 
at  Pakro,  about  37  miles  diatant  ToUl  tel»> 
graph  lines,  1424  miles.  James  Jameson 
Thorburn  was  governor  in  1912  (Bt,-Major  Her- 
bert Bryan,  acting). 

GOLF.  Harold  H.  Hilton  of  the  Boyai 
Liverpool  Gold  Club,  who  in  lOII  came  to  the 
United  States  and  won  the  N.Ttional  Amateur 
Golf  ("hanipion.ship,  not  only  failed  to  retain 
his  title  in  l!)i2,  but  was  put  out  of  the  run- 
ning in  the  tirat  round  of  tlie  tournament  at 
WbeatOB,  II.,  hy  Charles  G.  Waldo,  Jr.,  of 
Brooklawn.  .Terotne  I).  Travers  of  Upjier  Mont- 
clair  cajitured  the  amateur  title  for  the  third 
time  in  liis  career  by  defeating  Charles  W. 
Evans,  Jr.,  of  Edgewatcr,  7  up  and  6  to  plaj 
in  the  36-hole  final  round.  In  the  gold  medal 
contest  Hilton  and  Evans  battled  to  a  tie, 
Kvana  winning  in  the  play  otf.  Travers  added 
to  his  laurels  by  winning  the  metropolitaa 
amateur  tournament  held  at  BaituaroL  The 
metropolitan  open  tournament  was  won  by  Ton 
McNamara,  and  the  iia!i(in:il  open  was  won 
by  John  J.  McDcrniunt  lui  the  i^econd  succes- 
-nivc  year.  McNamara  is  the  first  AmerieSlt- 
born  plaver  to  win  the  metropolitan  open. 

Miss  Margaret  Curtis  won  the  wonien^ 
national  rliampionship  for  the  third  time  since 
1907  by  defeating  Mrs.  Ronald  II.  liarlow  in 
the  final  mund  by  3  up  and  2  to  play.  Mrs. 
Barlowy  however,  had  tittle  trouble  in  winning 
the  championship  of  the  Women's  Eastern  Golf 
A>--i«iat  ion.  The  English  open  championship 
wius  won  by  Edward  Ray.  with  Harry  \ardon 
a.s  runner  up.  .John  Hall  captured  the  Eng- 
lish amateur  championahip  and  Miss  (;i.idy» 
Ravensoroft  the  British  ladles'  championship. 
The  French  open  chanipinn!«hip  went  to  Jean 
Gassiat,  Harry  Vurdon  finishing  second.  J.  11. 
Taylor  won  the  German  open  champion<thip, 
Edward  Ray,  the  English  champion,  taking 
second  place. 

The  team  cliaiiipidnship  of  the  Tnlercollegiate 
Golf  Association  for  the  fifth  year  in  succession 
was  Won  by  Yale,  which  defeated  Harvard  in  the 
finals  by  6  matcbea  to  3.  Ttie  individual  win* 
ner  waa  F.  C.  Davidson  of  Harvard,  who  was 
the  victor  over  J.  M.  Sterns  nf  Princeton,  1  up 
in  37  holes.  In  dual  college  matches  Vale  de- 
feated Princeton  and  Princeton  defeated  Cornell 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  contest  resulted 
In  a  tie,  each  univeraitv  winning  4  matdws. 

GOMEZ.  J.  M.    See  ('rnv. 

GOMPEBZ,  Thbooob.  An  Austrian  philoso- 
pher   and    elaMieal    sobolar,    died  Angiist» 
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1912.  He  was  born  at  Brunn  in  1832  and 
studied  ut  the  University  of  Vienna,  where 
from  1869  to  1901  iM  wu  profeuor  of  clM*i> 
wl  philology.    In  the  lattn*  year  he  entered 

the  Eouse  of  Pci-r'^  Of  his  many  publi-slieJ 
workji  the  most  notuble  arc:  Demoathenta  der 
siaatsmann  (1B64);  Herculaniache  Studien 
(18654),  and  hia  great  hiatorr  of  Oreelc  phi* 
loMphjr,  Orteehiaehe  Denker  (l898«18ft5).  He 
edited  the  Ocrman  fditinn  of  the  IMrks  of 
John  Stii;irt  Mill    (  lSt>9-18H0). 

OOODWIN,  VVn.i.iAM  Watson.  American 
•ebolar  and  educator,  died  June  IG,  1912.  He 
vaa  born  in  Coneord,  Haaa.,  hi  1831,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  T>iiv(r-^:t-.  in  IWHl.  I'n- 
til  1S5-3  he  studied  in  ( <i  j  ijj.my  at  the  universi- 
ties of  ( !<)tt  ingi-n,  licrliii.  and  Ik^nn.  I'roin 
ISM  to  1850  he  was  a  tutor  io  Harvard  Uni- 
msity.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
invfeawr  of  nreek  literature,  serviiijr  until 
IWI,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  emeri- 
tus. He  was  the  first  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Ciaaaicai  Studtea  at  Athena,  1882-3. 
Vtam  1908  to  IMK^  he  waa  overaeer  of  Harvard 
University.  In  1903  he  was  president  of  the 
Amtrican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign 
learned  aocietiea.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Greek 
Order  of  the  Hedeemer.  Among  hia  publlalied 
writings  are:  f^yntax  of  the  .l/rsorfs  and  Tenars 
of  the  Greek  Verb,  and  a  fJreek  Orammar.  He 
edittKl  OemoetAenee  on  tAe  Oratm  wnd  Agaitttt 
Jfidtot. 

OOiBSOV,  James.  A  former  United  Statea 
!«nator  from  Miasissippi,  died  November  2S, 
1912.  He  waa  born  in  Monroe  County.  Miss., 
ill  isioo.  lie  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  War  as  captain  of  the  Jeff. 
Divls  Leg  loll,  and  aa  eolonel  of  the  4th  MiMis- 
«ippi  Cavalry.  After  the  close  of  tlie  war  he 
enpi^ed  in  cotton  plantinjr,  i"  which  lie  was 
'•lui f>>ful.  On  December  27.  1!I09,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  senator  to  succeed  An- 
selm  J.  McLaurin.  He  served  until  Febmary 
22,  1910.  Colonel  Cortlon  made  no  pretense 
of  mastering  the  details  in  the  Senate  and  very 
i^ldom  tofik  part  in  its  discussion.^.  ]le  wa.s, 
however,  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  get) tie 
•od  generous  attitude  towards  certain  senu- 
tan  who  made  bitter  attacks  on  the  Confed- 
erate cause,  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Shortly  before  his  retirement  he  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  most  alTecting  pleas  for  cliar- 
ity  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  North 
and  the  South  ever  heard  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. His  speech  was  greeted  with  nnpreee- 
dented  applause  from  the  senators  ^11,-  of  the 
Issl  acts  of  Colonel  Gordon  was  to  write  a 
letter  defending  the  memory  of  the  late  Sen- 
•tor  Beyhaxn,  whoee  attitude  against  the  Con- 
federate eanae  wae  hitter  and  nneompronfiaing. 
Colonel  Gordon  pleaded  that  these  things 
should  b«  forgotten  and  that  the  better  qual- 
ities of  Senator  Heyburn  only  should  be  re- 
Bcmhered.  Colonel '  Gordon  had  conaiderable 
literary  ability  and  waa  the  author  of  Tht 
0!'!  Plantation,  and  Other  Porm*.  For  many 
years  lie  contributed  to  magazines,  especially 
to  publientiena  dealing  with  hunting  and  othv 

QOEDOV,  WnxiAV  W.  An  American  aoldier 

«nd  merchant,  died  f^^^ptember  11.  1912.  He 
was  born  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  in  1834.  lie  graJ- 
Mted  from  Yale  College  in  1854  and  served  in 
tte   Ctmfederate  army,  flrat  aa  second  lieu- 


tenant in  Stewart's  cavalry  and  later  as  cap- 
tain in  tho  Confederate  cavalry.  He  waa 
wounded  at  Lov^y'a  Station,  Ga.,  and  waa 
placed  upon  the  roll  of  honor  for  gallantry 
at  Fredericlc  City,  Md.  After  tho  war  he  served 
m  the  Georgia  cavalry  and  was  four  times  in 
command  of  troope  for  riot  duty.  He  engaged 
in  tlie  cotton  buaineaa  in  Savannah  and  bMame 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  W.  W.  Gordon 
6t  Co.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-.\meri- 
can  War  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  was  a  member  of  tiw' Porto 
Riean  Evacuation  Commiaaion. 
OOBDOV-BBHKBTT  CUT  KAGES.  See 

GOUTYXA.    See  Abcu/EOLOGt. 

GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE.  The  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  tlie  governora  of  the  States, 
the  so-called  "Home  of  Governora,**  waa  held 

in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  t!u'  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber. Many  subjects  01  iialiunal  as  well  us  of 
State  interest  were  discussed.    One  of  the  nujst 

important  of  these  was  agricultural  credits,  and 
a  committee  waa  appointed  to  draft  a  system 

of  laws  to  be  recommended  to  tho  State  le;ri8la- 
turcs.  A  State  income  tax  law  and  uniform 
divorce  legislation  were  also  discuss<'d. 

The  useful  work  of  the  conference  waa  un- 
fortunately anbordiaated  in  the  public  mind 
hy  the  notoriety  gained  through  severrt!  in- 
Ihuuiuatory  speeches  practically  defending  and 
uphnldin;;  lyncliiiip,  delivered  liv  (Jovernor 
BJense  of  South  Carolina.  Governor  filense  was 
sharply  answered  by  eeveral  of  the  governors. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  (his  unpleasant 
episode,  see  Soiru  Carolina.  The  conference 
formed  a  permanent  organization  and  elected 
Miles  C.  Hiley,  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Heference  Library,  secretary.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1913. 

GBADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ABGICUIi- 
TUBE.  See  AGiutiLTUHAL  Education. 

GBABY,  TuoMA.s  Francis.  An  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  died  February  3,  1918. 
He  waa  born  in  New  York  City  in  1853  and  was 
educated  in  the  parochial  schools  of  that  city 
and  in  Manhattan  College.  For  a  short  time 
after  graduation  he  worked  in  a  publishing 
house  in  New  York  City,  but  soon  took  up  the 
atudy  of  law  and  was  for  a  time  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  corporation  counsel.  He  be- 
came known  as  a  speaker  by  delivering  tem- 
perance lectures  in  New  York  City.  He  be- 
came interested  in  politics  and  was  appointed 
recording  clerk  in  the  county  clerk's  office  in 
1874.  A  few  years  later  he  waa  elected  to 
the  State  Assenibly  and  was  reflected  until 
1881,  when  he  was  made  State  senator.  He 
had  become  affiliated  with  Tamamny  Hall  and 
was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  efficient  poli- 
ticians connected  with  thst  body.  In  1883, 
•when  Grover  Cleveland  was  povernor  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Crady  opposed  many  of  the  meas- 
ure3  which  the  former  wished  pa8.«erl  by  the 
legislature.  He  alao  aaaailed  Cleveland  in 
apceehes  and  succeeded  in  holding  up  many 
nominations  which  tho  governor  hafl  sent  fo 
the  Senate.  Cleveland  tliereiipon  sent  a  l»cur 
to  .Tolin  Kelly,  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  did  not  wish  .Mr.  Grady 
to  be  r^med  to  the  Senate,  and  he  waa,  as 
a  consequence,  retired  from  that  bo<l_v.  In  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1884  he  advocated  the 
election  of  Benjamin  F.  Hutler  and  made 
apeechea  in  hia  favor  throughout  the  United 
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States.    Id  1888,  homvnr,  hm  •dvoeated  tha  April  11,  M12.   He  waa  iMMti  tn  St.  Loah  in 

reflection  of  President  Clevehmd  and  in  tlie  1H30.  \\1ii]e  a  boy  be  accompanied  his  fatlier 
following  year  was  returned  to  the  New  York  in  several  campai<;nB  of  the  t'lvil  War.  Aiier 
Stato  Senate.  For  ten  ycar(<  lie  was  the  Dfnio*  its  ch)*e  he  enlenil  tiie  I  iiited  Stales  Militanr 
cratic  minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  but  when  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1871.  1q 
the  Oemoerats  obtained  a  majority  in  that  the  aaoM  year  he  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
body  as  a  roMult  of  tlie  election  of  1910  he  tenant  of  the  4th  Unite*!  Stnt««a  Cavalry, 
was  refused  the  position  of  leader  of  the  ma-  From  1873  to  1881  he  aoted  as  aid  to  General 
jority.  Mr.  Griidy  was  ro^rded  as  the  fore-  Sheridan,  having  been  promoted  from  lieutfo- 
most  orator  connected  with  Tammany  Uall  and  ant-colonel.  In  this  capacity  h«  served  on  the 
ha  became  the  spokesman  for  Richard  Croker  frontier  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  He 
in  national  and  State  conventions.  He  op-  resigned  from  the  army  in  1881.  In  18S5  l« 
posed  most  of  the  reform  measures  advocated  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Aus- 
in  the  legislature  during  hi*  tena  ol  aerrice  tria  by  Pre»i>!eiit  Harrison.  From  IS94  to 
in  that  body.  1808  he  was  police  commissioner  of  ^ew  Vork 
OBAFTON,  Charles  CHArMAN.  An  Ameri-  City.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Church,  can  War  he  was  appuiuted  colonel  of  the  14th 
died  August  30,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  1830  New  York  Infantry  and  in  the  same  year  ms 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  18o3.  promoted  to  be  brigadicr-genrral  of  volunteera. 
In  1868  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  served  as  He  saw  service  in  the  bpitntsh-Americaa  War 
rector  in  churches  in  Baltiaore  and  Boston  and  in  tbo  rebellion  in  the  Philippines.  In 
until  1889,  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  1901  he  waa  appointed  brigadier^general  in  the 
of  Fond  dti  Lac.  He  ornranized  in  England,  in  United  States  army  and  major-general  in  19QII. 
I8G5,  with  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson,  the  Society  Ue  was  at  various  times  in  command  of  di«* 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  religious  broth-  tricts  of  Southern  Luzon,  Northern  I.ujujn, 
erhood,  otherwise  known  as  the  *'  Cowlev  Department  of  Texas,  Department  of  t!ie 
Fathera.*'  fie  alao  csUhliahed  the  St.  Mar-  Lakea»  and  the  Department  of  the  East.  lis 
garet'a  Siiterhood  In  Boston.  He  was  the  old*  was  eonunander  m  the  latter  department  at 
est  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  :it  the  time  of  the  time  of  Iti-^  death. 

his  death.    He  was  the  author  of  Vocation,  or  GRAKTLEY,    Babox.      See  Fubsess, 

Call  of  the  Divine  Master  to  a  Sister's  Life;  Chkistoi-h  ; 

Piain  8iigge$tioHt  for  a  BevereHt  Celebration  O&AVUia  SOCKS.    See  Docks  a»»  Has- 

of  th«  Boly  Communion;  Fond  du  hoe  Troeief  bom. 

Christian  and  CafhnUr  f  11)03);  Catholic  Atlas,  GREAT    BRITAIN.      The    Uxited  Einc- 

and  Roman  Currrspomlcncr   ( |)am|ihlets) ,  ixjm  or  GhH-vX  iiitUMX  A.VD  Ibela.no.    A  con- 

Bihliop   (jrafton    was    one  <>f   the   foremost  stitutional  monarchy.    Capital,  London.  Gnut 

leaders  of  the  High-Church  section  of  the  de-  Britain  oooaiata  of  Engiand,  Scotland,  and 

nomination.    In  1006  «  religious  storm  was  Wafca.  Attaelied  to  fbe  United  Kingdom  are 

raided  by  the  accusations  of  Dr.  William  Aus-  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Cliannel  Islands, 

tin  Smith,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Mil-  Abea   ASXi   POPUI-ATIOX.    The    area    of  the 

waukee,  who  attacked  Bislwip  Crafton  for  bis  United   Kingdom,   including   inland   water.  la 

iiigti-Ciiureh  tendencies.    He  accused  Bishop  stated  at  121,106  square  mliee;  inciudiug  the 

Grafton  of  polytheism.    The  friends  of  the  igie  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands.  IS1.« 

bishop  rallied  to  his  support  and  an  interest-  497  square  miles.    England  and   Wales  einu 

ing  theological  discussion  followed.     He  was  prise  68,340  square  miles,  or  in  land  urea  alunv^ 

an  earnest  advocate  of  a  closer  union  wl  li  •  .  ,,s,(i29  square  miles;   Scotland,  30,405  square 

Eastern  Church,  and  with  this  in  view  made  miles,  or  in  land  area  29,790  square  miles, 

an  extended  trip  through  the  East.    His  ob-  jiy  divisfona  the  area,  the  population  according 

eervations   inspired  him  to  efforts  to  bring  to  the  censuses  of  April  1,  1901.  and  Aj.ril  3. 

about  the  formation  of  the  .\roerlcan  branch  jqu^              densitv  per  square  mile  in  isill. 

of     the     Anglican     and     Eastern     Orthodox  ahown  in  the  following  table   (the  figures 

Churches'  Union,  whoee  aim  was  to  foster  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  aubject  to  shghi 

intercommunion  between  the  jtwo  bodies,  as  revision): 
well  as  mutual  recognition  of  each  other's 

Catholic  position.  ■ 

OB  AH  AM,    Chables    Mobice.   A    Roman  S<i.  m.   Pop.  1901   Pop  E>en» 

Catholic  bishop,  died  September  1.  1912.     He  England   6^.874   80.Sl3,043   S4.oi5.2M  M9 

was  born  in  1834  at  Mhow,  in  the  East  Indies.  Scotland  ■•. I!    !  SmSs     UtMOS     A^IImI  1M 

He  waa  first  educated  in  England  under  the  Ireland    32.360    4.458,775    4,38i.95i  13S 

care  of  Protestant  rvlativee,  but  at  the  age  of  v in.rrfnm  v^TiftK  ITr^TsT  iiTi'i'iMu  "ara 

ten  years  was  r'nced   in   a  Knman   Catholic  ^'  Kingdom.  121.106   41.458.721   45.211.888  3.3 

school  and  in   1851   was  »ent  to  the  English  isle  of  Man...      227        64.752        62.034  ^ 

college  at  Rome.    He  was  appointed  to  serve  Channel  tola...  7t       >6.6H        9€Mi  UM 

in  the  diocese  of  Plymouth  and  became  in  8«jc-     Total   l?l.407  4I.W.091  4S.860.US  K4 

ceasion  canon  and  Ticar-general.    In  1891  he    ■ 

was  appointed   titular  bishop  of  Ci^amos  and 

coadjutor   to  llishop  Clifford  of  Clifton.     In  The    population    fijrurcs    represent  persons 

1902  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Plymouth,  present    (population   jneseut.   f/c  facto,  or  de 

He  resigned  in  1911  and  the  Pope  bestowed  fait,  as  distinguished  from  population  resident, 

upon  him  the  title  of  srebbishop  of  Tiberias.  legal,  de  jure,  or  de  droit) :  no  census  of  the 

GRAND    CEHTBAL   TBBMIHAIa.     See  population  resident  is  taken   in   the  United 

Abcuitectube,  Kinj:<Iom,  and  therefore  the  figures  abore  do 

OBAVD    TKDNK   BAXLWAT.     See  not  ineiude  lUiti^h  Boldiers,  eailora«  and  1 — ~- 

CAIfAOA.  chant  seamen  abroad. 

OXANTt    FHEOmxCH   Dknt.   An  American  Growth  of  population  in  Great  Britaift 

msjor-geaeral*  aon  of  Ulysacs  S.  Grant»  died  decrease  in  Ireland  have  been  aa  followit 
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E.  &  W.      Scot.  Ire.         U.  K. 

tMl  ....   15,914,148  2.620,184  8.176.124  26.709.46C 

1171  ....  22,712,266  3,360,018  6.412,377  31,484,661 

im  ....  <».IN«.fttt  4,026.647  4.704,750  41.468.721 

IMl  ....  W.OTMtt  4.?6»;44»  4.Sn.Ml  4l!»ll^ 

Ib«  following  tab]«  sltowa  the  percentage  of 
pofwlction  in  tbc  Mveral  diTiBions  and,  in  the 

List  two  Columns,  the  pereeiitngc  of  increase 
irom  1891  to  1901  and  from  1901  to  1011: 


1841  1891  1901  1911  'gi-'Ol  'Ol-'ll 

England   56.1  72.8  74  3  75  3     12.1  10  5 

Wi«i                      3  4  4.0  4.1      4  5      13  3  18.1 

Scotland                f>  8  lo.7  lo  8  I0.5     11. l  6  4 

Ireland   3i>.7  U' 5  lu.s     'j  7     *b  2  'I  T 


*  PetriniiL 

In  En;^land  nnd  Wales,  the  increase  per  cent, 
bjr  births  iu  the  period  18UM901  was  31.57; 
decrease  by  deaths,  10.18;   natural  increase, 

!-.3f»;  in  the  period  1901-11,  inrrense  by  births. 
^M;  ii»'crfas.e  by  dt-atlis,  10.13;  natural  in. 
riea»e,  \2A'i.  'IIk'  actuul  increase  per  cent, 
in  tbeK  two  periods  was  12.17  and  10.80,  the 
dtference  between  actual  increase  and  natural 
jncrpaw  bcinp  accounted  fdt  by  exceM  ©f  eini- 
grajit*  oviT  immi','rant3. 

In  1911  the  iiiiinhcr  of  males  and  females 
mttt,  rwpectively:  England,  16,42I.29S  and  17,- 
ttSjSS  (or  lOra  females  to  looo  males); 
Wales,  1,024,310  and  1.000.802  (1177  females 
to  1000  males);  Scotland,  2.;}07,(103  and  2,451,- 
842,   Ir.-land.  2,180,804  and  2,19ri,147. 

In  Enuland  and  Wales,  the  population  of 
Ofban  district  in  1001  numbered  25,068,356, 
and  of  niral  districts  7,-lfi!1.488;  in  1911,  28,- 
l«2,»3t;  and  7.!Ki7..'Kitj.  In  1K51  the  percenta}<e 
of  population  in  nrhan  districts  in  England  and 
Wales  was  approximately  60.2;  in  1881,  the 
•rtusl  percentage  was  67.9;  in  1801,  72.0;  in 
IftOl,  77.0;  in  1911,  78.1.  The  report  on  the 
1»I1  .-<-n?.us  points  out  tlint  the  increase  in  the 
propurtiiin  of  p<THons  livinjr  in  urban  districts, 
although  maiulj  due  to  an  actual  growth  of 
the  population  within  those  areas  as  existing 
in  the  earlier  census  years,  is  also  partly  to  be 
aceouiitk-d  for  by  the  extension  of  those  area* 
t  .t'rij>«'lvcs.  owin^  to  the  absorntion  of  are.is 
which  were  previously  rural.  While  tiie  gcn- 
enl  increase  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales 
vas  10.89  in  the  period  190M1,  the  urban  in< 
crease  was  11.1  and  the  rural  10.2;  in  the  pre- 
mliii;:  iiitercensal  period  tlie  urlian  increase  was 
15.2  per  cent.,  and  the  rural  2.t)  per  cent. 

At  the  1911  census  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  07  urban  districts  (including  the 
adminititrative  county  of  London  as  one  dfa* 
trirti  which  had  a  population  «-\eeeding  5(^.000 
Mch.  The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  in  1891 
nombered  13.779,848;  in  1901,.  15,386,874;  in 
11)11,  17.251,009;  the  increase  per  eent.  in  the 
first  intercensal  period  being  IS.S,  and  In  the 
»*rr.rid  S..3.  London  (that  is.  !li  udministra- 
tive  countv.  embracing  i4,81li  acres,  or  117 
t^Mie  mile's),  had  in  1911  4,521.685  inhabitants, 
ascomparf  d  with  4..'j:i(),2fi7  in  1911. or  a  decreaae 
of  0.3  fK-r  cent.  The  City  of  Ix>ndon  f compris- 
ing 1.7:.  ;-uTes)  decreased  in  iiMjnili  i  i-.i;  from 
SJ.Itei  in  1891  to  26,923  in  1901  and  ii>,6:>n  in 
Wll,  the  d««rease  per  cent,  in  the  two  inter- 
f^rwil  porinds  being  28.6  and  27.0.  The  City 
mainly  covered  by  buildings  used  for  biisi- 
M^*!-  purposes,  and  the  census  included  tliose 
{>eraoiu  onljr  who  passed  the  nigbt  of  the  cen- 


sus within  the  city  boundaries.  A  special  cen- 
sus, taken  April  25,  li^ll,  showed  that  within 
the  City  364,061  personi*  were  eusaged  in  busi- 
ness during  the  day.  "Greater  London"  is  ft 
term  ut»cd  to  describe  the  area  covered  by  the 
lUetropolitan  and  City  of  London  police  dis- 
tricts; it  contains,  besides  the  administrative 
eoanty  of  London,  •  wide  belt  of  suburban 
towns  and  districts,  known  as  the  "outer  ring.*' 
This  outer  ring  had  iu  1891  1,405,852  inhabi- 
tants; iu  1901,  2,045,135;  in  1011,  2,729,673; 
the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  two  interceosal 
periods  being  46.6  and  33.5.  The  outer  ring  in 
1911  embraced  the  following  areas:  Aliddlesex 
admiuistraliv*;  county,  148,701  acres,  with  1,- 
126,465  inhabitants;  in  Surrey,  S(l.099  acre.n, 
with  52M66  inbabitanU}  in  Jveut,  43,281 
acres,  with  172,327  inhabitants;  in  Essex,  60,- 
436  acres,  with  849,t;iO  inhabitants;  in  Uert- 
fordsbile,  36,091  acus,  with  54,905  inhabitants; 
total,  368,608  acres,  or  576  square  miles,  with 
2,729,573  inhabitants.  Greater  London  (that 
is,  the  admtnistrativo  county  plus  the  outer 
ring)  embraced  443,424  acres,  or  693  square 
miles;  with  7,251,358  inhabitants,  in  1911,  as 
compared  with  6,581,402  in  1901  and  5,033.806 
in  1891;  the  increase  irom  1891  to  1901  being 
16.8  per  cent,  nnd  from  1901  to  1911  10.2  per 
cent. 

Population,  with  percentage  of  increase  over 
1901  of  the  larger  towns  (after  London)  in 
England,  census  of  1911:   Liverpool,  746,421 

(6.0)  ;  Manchester,  714,333  (10.8);  firming- 
hnm,  625,833  (  0.5);  Sheffield,  454,632  (III); 
Leeds,  445,550  (3.9);  Bristol,  357,048  (5.3); 
West  Ham    I  in  the  "outer   ring"),  289,030 

(8.1)  ;  Bradford,  288,458  (  3.1);  Kingston  upon- 
Hull.  277.901  (15.7);  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
2<i«,f503  (7.9);  Nottingham,  259.904  (8.4); 
JMoke-on-Trcnt,  2,14,534  (9.2);  ttalford,  231,- 
357  (4.7)  ;  I'orti^mouth,  231,141  (22.3);  Lei- 
cester, 227,222  (7.4);  Cardiff  (in  Wales),  182,* 
250  (10.0);  Bolton,  180.851  (7.5);  Croydon  (in 
the  ••  nu'.oT  ring"),  169,651  f2(j.G);  Willesden 
(in  tlie  "outer  ring"),  154,214  (34.3); 
Rhondda  (in  Wales),  16£,781  (S4.8);  Sunder- 
land,  151.150  (3.5). 

The  population  of  Scotland  from  1901  to 
1911  increased  297,342.  A  lar-.'e  part  of  this 
increase  was  in  tlie  suburbs  of  Glasgow;  Lan- 
nrksliire  increased  by  107.780  and  Renfrewshire 
by  45,594.  Most  of  the  remaining  increase  was 
in  Fifesbire.  with  48,804,  Dumbartonshire.  25,- 
966,  Edinburr-hsliirc,  18.866,  and  Stlrlin-j.^hire, 
18,712.  The  larger  municipal  boroughs,  with 
1911  population  and  increase  per  cent,  over 
1901,  are:  Glasgow,  784,455  (1.1);  Edinburgh, 
320,315*  (0.9);  Dundee,  165,006  (1.2);  Aber- 
decn.  1C3.331  (6.2)  ;  Govan,  89.725  f9.2)  ; 
Paisley,  84.447  (6.4);  Leith.  80.489  (3.9); 
Greenock,  75,140  (9.0);  Partick.  66,848  (  23.1); 
Coatbridge,  43,287  (17.0);  Motherwell,  40,378 
(20.6):  Kirkcaldy,  30.600  (16.2). 

In  Ireland,  the  population  decreased  between 
1901  and  1911  in  all  counties  except  Dublin, 
Down,  Kiidare,  and  Antrim,  where  the  in- 
ercAses  were  6.4,  5.2,  4.6,  and  3.7  respectively. 
The  city  of  Dublin  had  in  1011  800,272  inhabit 
tailts  (increase  6.4  per  cent.);  with  Buburhs, 
403,030  <7.4).  The  suburbs  are  the  following 
urban  districts:  Rathmines  and  Rathgar,  38,* 
190  (17.1);  Pembroke,  29.260  (13.4);  Kings- 
town. 17.227  (0.9):  and  Blackrook.  9081  (4.2). 
Tlie  population  within  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
police  district  was  415.866,  against  302,797  in 
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Incrcwe  of  population  it  not«l  in  the  preceding  (exclusive  of  caauat  paupers  and  in 


mi. 

other    large   Irioh'  towns:    Belfast  396,492 

(10.4);  Cork.  7(i  t^;^2  (0.7);  l^ondoaderry,  40,- 
79«  (2.3);  Luncnck,  ;iH,4U3  (U.7);  Waterford, 

27,».'tu  i2.r>). 

The  following  table  abowa  tbe  rate«  per  tbou- 
Mad  o(  population,  of  births,  deatha,  nnd  mnr- 
riafea»  L  c,  peraons  married: 


E.  &  W.  Scot.  Ire.  U.  K. 

Wrtha   mi  n.6  ».(  22  7  28  0 

1»10  ».l  2f  Z  23.8  26  0 

1911  24.4  25.S  23  3  24.4 

Deaths    1901                 1«9  17  9  17  8  17.1 

"         1910                  13  5  15.3  17  1  14.0 

"         1911                  14.6  15.1  16.8  14.8 

Mariiagea   1901            16.9  14.0  10.2  15.1 

"         1»10   13.0  lO.I  14  8 

"         »I1  IM  11.4  10.8  14.6 


Arrivals  and  departures    (exclusive  of  pas- 
isfjif^erh  from  or  to  Kurap*;),  the  last  column 
showing  the  numlKT  of  Britilh 
and  to  the  United  States: 


aane),  are  reported  as  follows  for  Enelaad  au«l 


Indoor 
No  Ratio 

1&02  ]»5.528  6.0 

mU... 264,100  7.2 
l»U....S4l.0tt  M 


Outdoor 

No.  Ratto 
491,500  1S.3 
6U3.U1  14.1 
  11.S 


ToUl 
No.  Raite 
692.875  ILt 
7UJ7a  2L1 


Of  whom  able-bodied  aduHa: 


1902....  35.095  1.1 
1»11.,..  6a,&8»  1.5 
int....  tO.884  1.4 


59.586 
71,383 

69.333 


1.8 

2  0 
1.9 


04. 6S] 
U0.217 


?9 

■i  i 
3  i 


*  Deductions 
receiving  bein 
 dajr. 


from 


Brltl.sh  Foreign  Tola!  U.  S 

Arrivals  1901         as».r.n:(     G(),7:(»i  :i;,">,(ii8  68.312 

"         1910  164.13'J  134. tUO  2'.t8,779  68. 023 

**         1911  192,718  167.711  3&U,429 

Daparturao  IMl.  .171,711  It4»ti4  Mt.576  104.196 

lUO.  .117.841  tn.tll  618,<69  112,192 

1911..4S4.U7  1«B.W8  <23.42S  121.214 


PUBUO  Education.   In  England  and  Wales, 
on  Jttly  81,  1911.  departments  in  the  ordinarjt 

public  clcTncntary  srliools  numbered  .'52.206;  ac- 
'  commodationt^,  0,807.340;  teachera.  -10,y09  men, 
122.414  women;  pupils  enrolled.  .'5,04.5,074  tmySf 
2,087,644  girls;  average  attendance  89.01  per 
oent.  Qn  the  same  date  thero  ware  47  higher 
elementary  scliools.  having  accommodations  for 
12.449,  with  421  teiuliern,  10.030  pupils  enrolled 
(average  during  tlie  yciu  ),  and  .m  iivera^'e  at- 
tendance of  91.3  per  cent.  For  public  second- 
ary education  there  were  on  January  31,  1911, 
971  schools  recognized  for  grant,  having  full- 
time  teachers,  5123  men  and  4896  women,  and 
full-tiiiic  pupils  enrolled  8ti,.S4.'J  boy.s  and  7.'5,- 
718  girls.  At  evening  and  similar  scliuuls, 
pupils  in  1910  numbered  763.275;  in  day  techni- 
cal classes,  10,913;  at  technical  institutions, 
27.'}  1 ;  in  art  classes.  3341;  at  schools  of  art, 
42,278.  Teachers  are  trained  at  pupil-teaeb«r 
centres,  training  classes,  and  hostels. 

In  Scotland,  for  the  year  ended  .'\ugust  31, 
1911.  there  were  3173  public  primary  schools 
in  receipt  of  grants,  with  accommodations  for 
l,0;^ri.7^4  jiiijiils.  S20.t>ll  pupils  enrolled,  and 
731.905  in  average  attendance;  196  higher  grade 
•ehools  in  receipt  or  grants,  with  24.444  pupils 
enrolled  and  24,083  in  average  attendance;  1119 
continuation  classes,  with  137,180  pupils. 
'IVatliers  in  eleineiitiiry  schools  (primary  and 
higher  grade)  numbered  &326  men  and  14,786 
women.  There  were  56  secondarj  sehools  claim- 
grant,  Nvlth  1147  teachers,  an  enrollniPTit  of 
20.532.  and   an  average  attendance  of  l!i,;554. 

In  Indand,  on  December  31,  HUl,  puhlie  pri- 
mary schools  in  operation  numbered  8289,  with 
•oeommodntiona  for  700,002,  enrollment,  684,* 
034,  avernm  nttendancti  612,862,  te«eb«r%  18,- 
033. 

rAl'i'KRI8M.    The  mean    numl  ■  r    .if  paupers, 

and  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  estimated  popu- 
lation relieved  on  Jannaiy  1  and  on  Jnlj  1 


are  made  from  total  for  paupers 
outdoor  reliof  en  tJis 


In  parishes  in  Scotland,  fbe  number  of  poor 
persous  ol  all  claasea  receiving  reUef  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1011,  was  67,026  paupers  and  41,306 

dependents;  on  January  1."),  1012,  07,5SI  .md 
41,au8.  In  Unions  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  close  of  the 
first  week  of  January,  1911.  waa  80.668  |o( 
whom  4778  were  able-bodied  adulta  recnvhig 
indoor  relief);  1912,  79,636  (4609). 

AuiucuLTUKE.  The  table  below  shows  the 
total  area  in  acres  (including  rivers  and  lakes, 
but  not  including:  foreshore  and  tidal  waters) 
and  the  total  eultlvated  area  (in  the  first  week 
in  June,  1912),  in  Great  Britain,  in  Irelami, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  includiufe  Uie 
lale  ol  Man  and  the  Channel  lelaada: 


.  .  f^f"  Brit. 

Total  acres   56,804.258 

Cultivated  18^6  32,562.3£.a 

1901  32,417,445 

"  1908....  32,266. 765 

"  1>10....32,14M20 
*•  19lt.... 22.097.682 


Ireland 
20.731.244 
16,185.027 
15.219.175 
14.804,182 
14.861.046 
14,797^268 


U.  K 
77.721.2i« 
47.883.1)0$ 
47.760,586 
47.196.*«1 
46.921.617 
4t.926.S69 


Area  in  acres  under  the  principal  crops,  ia 
the  first  week  in  June,  1911  (flgurea  for  United 
Kingdom  include  the  lale  of  Man  and  the  Cbui* 
nel  Islands) : 


,                   Or,  Brit.    Ireland  IT  K. 

Wheat                         1.906.022       45.056  1,952. 4^2 

Barley                         1,597.930      158.nn  1.758.M: 

Oats   3.010.671    l,04<i.1.v.-,  a  1.71.927 

  46.374          6.026  65.474 

Beana                             311.833         1,683  313.667 

Peaa                               167.903            301  168,311 

Total  com  crops.  7.040.749    1,264.431  8,320.643 

Potatooa                        571.801      691.259  1.175.151 

Turnip?!  nnd  swedes  1,!ifi3.S90      270,805  1  SC' "^^ 

Manpohl     452,320  77,857 

Other  green  crops  .     452,505        73,806  529,50S 

Total  green  crops  3,040,016  1,013.727  4.nr7.«n 

Rotation  grass*  4,ll!>.sn8   2,594.9SR  r,  7".<> 

Permanent   grass...  17,446. ^7'>    li,7iM '-^r.-  :7,l'::j,::s 

•Including  clover,  etc. 

The  number  of  IWeetock  in  the  first  week  of 
.Tune.  1911,  is  shown  below  (the  figures  for 
lior«*es  inelude  only  horses  used  for  agriettlta?*^ 
unbroken  horses,  and  brood  mares) : 


Gr.  Brit.  Ireland      U  K  • 

Horses                          1,480,575  54.1.  Ufi  2.n:?3.2If; 

Cattle                            7,114.2fi4  4.711,720  11.866.111 

Sheep  S6.4?>4.992  3.907.4S6  30,479.8tf7 

-Swine                           2.S22.154  1.415.119  4.260,013 


*  Including 
lelands. 


the  lalo  of  Man  and  the 
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Frodiietion.  of  prineipAl  cropB  in  impariai 
taiheb»  koff  tons,  w  JmndredweigbU,  and  av> 
«nfD  yidd  per  aen  in  1011: 


Great  Britain 

Production  Per 

In  busheLa:  acre 

Wheat   U.C57,M8  SX.87 

Barley                60.9S8.604  31.91 

Oata   114.352.856  37.98 

Beana                  7.681,087  25  21 

Pe«s                     3,697,189  26.37 

In  tons: 

Potaioea                3,825,312  6.69 

Turnips  and 

swedes             16.396,948  10  49 

lUncoid                7.480,433  1«.&4 

BotaUon  hay.   2,612,632  1.S6 

ftnnan't  hay  4,669.372  0  91 

la  cwta.: 

Biipa                     S2S.0X3  9  92 


Ireland 


Value  of  diamonds  exported  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  tlic  United  Kingdoni:  1901, 
£4,877,042;  1!I0(J,  £9,179.333;  1909,  £6,1410,958: 
1910,  £»,480^76;  1911,  £8,207,044. 

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bul- 
lion: 1901,  £32,217,30«;  1906,  £63,330,653;  1009, 
£60,606,718;  1910,  £71,428,077;  1911,  £68,987,- 
600.  »        *      i  » 

Total  ex7>orts,  regxports  of  foreign  and  colo- 
nial produce,  and  duoieiitic  exports  (that  ia, 
e>:port8  of  the  produce  and  manufactnre  of  the 
3.694,856  6.25  United  Kingdom)  have  been  valued  as  follows 
(exehieitre  of  apeeie  and  bullion  and  of  fureign 
merchandise  transahipped  under  bond): 


PtOdUOtlon 

l.e66.084 
6,814.613 
41,(80.477 

80.4S0 
8,383 


Per 

acre 

36.76 

43.08 

46.70 

36.92 

27.85 


5.273.183  19.47 

1.734,648  22.18 

1.573.746  l.<8 

2,9<W,8U  1.S4 


MmHO  AMD  UstAMS,  Quantity  and  spot 
ralue  of  eoal  and  uietala  prodiioed  in  the  United 

liiugdom : 


Coal,  tons  

U  

Ftg  iron,*  tons 
£. 

HK  Iroott  tons. 

£. 

Vine  copper,  tons 

*  £ 

Het.  lend,  teas 

£ 

White  tin,  tona 

£ 

aac.  tone  

£  

Silver,   ouncea. . 

£.. 

Bar  sold,  ouncea 
£ 


1800 

.226.181.800 

19.596,910 
4.292.749 
18,026.639 
76S 
69.986 
84.844 
418.960 
4.2U8 
687.869 
»,064 
188.578 
190,860 
22.465 
14.CN>4 
68,147 


1905 

236.  !2R. 9.16 

4.760.167 
14.»»8,8«8 
4.847.899 

16.2f.8,f!19 
716 
63.393 
20.646 
286.377 
4.468 
641.603 

167.569 
19.419 
6.797 
81,288 


I'JIO 
2  6  4, 4  a  .1,028 
108.377.567 
4.»75.736 
17.008,811 
6.0S8.S6S 
17.216.0S9 
449 
27,570 
21.522 

28.'?.l':t4 

4,7117 
738.026 
4.168 
•8,884 
136.6*55 
14,058 
2.427 
S,«88 


•ffeom  British  oreo.  tVroin  forelsn  orea. 

Total  snot  Talne  61  eonl  and  netale  named 

ftWve:  lOon,  £ino,60MM;  1905,  £116^62,484 j 
1910,  £143,773,197. 

FlSHEBiRS.  The  value  of  fish  (exclusive  of 
»atmon)  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdum  is  aa  foltowa: 


1910  K.  &  W.    Scolliinfl      l-  'und       V  K 

FlslLWet  £7,965.«&3  £3.100.3&i  Xjit).50U  £11.3i>2.740 

SheUfllh  888,484                     6>9.130  357.314 

Total  8.194,277  3.170,147  375,630  11,740.054 
1911 

FWLWet  £8.061.486  £2.978.000  £315, G79  £11.345.165 

flbenflSh  273.012         67.365      58, 400  3!)8,773 

Total  8.884488    8.046.866    874.886  11,748.938 


The  meet  valuable  ftsh  talcen  in  1011  were 
lierring,  haddock,  and  cod,  wh^eb  totalled  re* 
speetiTelT  £8,146,043,  £1,798^60,  and  £1,705,. 

186. 

CoMMEBCE.  Total  imports,  imports  rei'.x- 
Mrtcd,  and  net  imports  (that  is,  imports  for 
IxnDe  eonsumption)  have  been  Talned  as  fol- 
lows (exclusive  of  specie  .ind  biiliion.  of  forcifrn 
niercbandise  transsbipped  under  bond,  and  of 
dHunenda  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope): 


Total  Imports  Re-exports  Net  Imports 

IMl   i;521.990,138  £  67.841.892  £464.118.3*i6 

IIM    607.888.600       86.102.480  522.786.020 

IMi    624.704.967       91.344,819  533.360.1.18 

Uie    678.257.024     103.761,045  574.495.979 

in]    «M,167.627      102.759,134  577.398.393 


1910    634,146.817 

1»U    66«,87«,488 


103,761,046 
10^768,184 


430,384,772 
464418,8»8 


£sport8  of  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bul- 
lion t  1901,  £26,016,102;  1906,  itil,4«2,552; 
1009,  £(.0,084,718;  1910,  £04,784,818}  1911, 
£67,024,077. 

Total  inporta  of  merchandise  and  domestic 
exports  of  merchandise  in  1910  and  1911  are 
s»i>owu  by  clas-Ms  in  the  table  on  page  284. 

E.vport8  reported  in  this  table  include  only 
domestifi  merchandise,  iie^xports  (that  is,  ex- 
ports of  foreign,  including  colonial,  merchan- 
dise), under  tlic  sjinie  classification,  were  as 
follows  in  1910  and  1911  respectively:  Section 
L,  £12.873.075  and  £14.;J1 1,300;  Section  II., 
£63,310,059  and  £50,957,708;  Section  ill..  £27.- 
842,346  and  £28,344,970;  Section  IV.,  £234,666 
and  £146,160;  total  £103,701/)46  and  £102,769,- 
134. 

Leading  imports  not  speelfted  in  the  table 

were  as  follows  in  1910  and  1911,  in  tliousands 
of  pounds  sterling:  Wheat,  44,iUi  and  38.910; 
bhei'p  woo),  3:1.8 12  and  32.978;  butter.  24,- 
493  and  24,601;  rubber,  26,097  and  18,333; 
sawn  flr,  16,304  and  16,147;  bacon,  13,391  and 
14,46.*?;  rctln.ri  -^ugar,  13,133  and  14.353;  tea, 
11.381  a;.d  i.i.y.s3;  unreliued  sugar,  11,421  and 
12,233;  fresh  and  refrigerated  beef,  11,745  and 
11.134;  fresh  and  refriaerated  mutton,  9803  and 
957«;  broad  stulTs  (silk).  9398  and  0803;  tin 
(hloek.  etc.),  7inO  and  8739;  cggS,  7296  and 
79ti8;  cheese,  6812  and  7140. 

Leading  domestic  exports  not  speciflcd  in  the 
table,  in  1910  and  1911.  in  tliou^amls  of  pounds 
sterling:  Cotton  piece  goods,  78,085  and  9U,513; 
coal,  36.100  and  3li,521;  cotton  yarn,  13,338 
and  15.063;  woulen  tissues,  12.566'and  13,303; 
worsted  tissues,  9058  and  9315;  gRlvanised 
sheet  iron,  7426  and  7614;  tin  pl.nte,  6545  nnrt 
6843;  textile  machinery.  7614  an<!  6779;  woolen 
and  worstctl  yarn.  t)549  and  0477;  linen  piece 
goods,  6115  and  5642;  herring,  4034  and  4913; 
thread,  4193  and  3978;  pig  iron.  4139  and  8889; 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  3377  and  8820;  war  Tea* 
sels,  4895  and  26. 

The  following  table  sbowB  the  valtie  of  mw 
chandise  consigned  from  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  British  possessions,  in  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling,  discriminating  total  iniporU 
and  imports  for  consumption,  or  net  imports, 
and  total  exports  and  domestic  exports,  or  ex- 

S>rts  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
nited  Kingdom: 
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Total  Import*     Net  ImportB 
_  1910     1911       1910  1911 

Vtom  for.  c'tries..  .507,807  &08.8i)8  463,893  455.508 

From  Br.  posa  170,450  171,260  120.670  121,946 


chandiM  bj  prindpal 
of  ponadi  tterling: 


in  thoMink 


Total   678.257  68U.168  •674.496  •677.398 

Total  Bxporta  Dom.  fituorts 
1910    Mil      im  Mil 
TO  foralcn  e*tri«a.t74,74l  tl4.*S7  t8S,0SS  SM^ns 
To  Br.  pOMMMloii&lSS.MS  171.M1   m.SM  16S.S44 

Total   534.146  556,171    480^15  454.119 

•  Ke-exports  In  excesa  of  imports  tO  unknown 

countries  were  about  £C7.000  In  1919,  Uld  abOOt 

£66,000  In  1911. 


Shipping.  Total  net  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared,  with  oarfro  and  in  bnllMt  (eselmivn  of 
the  coasting  trade) : 


Entered  British 
1901^   31.170,534 

1910   39.641,620 

1911   40k7TI,47« 

Cleared 
ISM*   Sl.MM 

l5lO   40.173.4 

1911   41,11st, '"TS 


Foreign 

17,210.71'9 
27.018,829 

si,ts7.on 

s  mm 


Total 
48.381.263 
6<,«60.449 
<t.l<44U 

4<.298.fiSl 

<7.S69.8S5 

69,744,826 


•  EzcluBlvo  of  tonnage  fOIT  War 
and  from  South  Africa. 


Total  imports  and  domcttie  exports  of 


to 


1910 

United  States  ....117,607 

Germany   61.S30 

British  India    42,764 

Russia    43,646 

Frant*"    44.283 

Australia    38.584 

ArKentlna   29,010 

Canada   ..........  26.636 

Egypt    21.004 

Belgium    19.196 

Denmart<    19,672 

Netherlands    18.528 

New  Zealand    20,943 

Spain    16,351 

8tr.  SotthMMBta*.  13.096 

Sweden   11.826 

Brasll    17.497 

Swltaerland    9.813 

Cape  of  a.  Hopet  7,736 

Italy    6,459 

Aust  -  Hungary    ..  7,512 

Ccviun    5.987 

Ruitiuniu    3.184 

Norway   tMl 

Turkey    MCI 

Java,  etc  ........  4.029 

China    5.530 

Chile    5.181 

Jupant    4.327 

Peru    3,688 

T't'l  Incl.  other. 678. 257 


Imports 


UMl 
122, 094 

t;:..28i 

45.423 
43.154 
41.631 
89.09C 
27.289 
24.594 
21.483 
20,826 
20.794 
18,665 
17,850 
16.146 
14.593 
11.939 
10,864 
10,036 
7.314 
6.949 
6.911 
6.754 
6.683 

B.334 
4.833 
4.337 
3,382 
3,151 


1910 
31.447 
37.021 
45.999 

12,253 
22.463 

njSn 

19,MS 
8.717 

10.887 
6,681 

12.695 
8,653 
4.893 
4.672 
6.698 

16,427 
3,371 
8,044 

12,531 
4.001 
2.322 
1.827 

m 

4,076 
9,172 
5.480 
10,122 
1,315 


1911 

27.S1> 
39,2S4 

52.24S 

13,5n 

30.881 

18,  (02 

19.  T15 
1©.3'») 
11,37J 

5,4T< 
13,112 
S.lti'S 
6.4J7 
6.0K 
6.S47 
11.9J8 
3.934 
8.4« 
13.212 
4,67» 
2,537 
2.710 

is 

S,460 
12,132 

6.13) 
l],g6» 

1.3J2 


680,158    430,3.S5    454, US 


*  Including  Federated  Malay  States,  t  ImporU 
do  not  Include  diamonds,  t  IneHidlnc  Taiwan. 


Total  Imports  Domestic  Elxporta 

L   Food.  Drink,  and  Tobacco:  1910  1911               1910  1911 

Grain  and  flour  £  77.298.88S  £  75,76o,943   £    3.416.637  £  3,573.905 

Meat,  Including  animals  for  food   48.878.947  49,722.183           935,958  1.023.361 

Other  food   and   drlnlc     19.676.560  t  22.268.918 

1.  Non-dutiable    72.229,940  73,638,263   

2.  Dutiable    64.649.688  59.651.830   

Tobacco    4.624,788  8.284.918  .      2.042.698  2.171.394 

Total    mjSajSm  mjnt^    u,vn,m  u,wj>n 

IL  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  mainly  Vn- 

manufactured:   

Coal.  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel   84.119  29,779  37,813.360  38, 447. S:* 

Iron  ore,  scrap  Iron,  and  steel   8.261.471  5,799,162           476.863  452.614 

Other  metallic  ores   8,970,272  8.869.967            71.791  119.946 

Wood  and  timber    26,207,329  26.862.171          129.290  199.068 

Raw  cotton    71.71  l.oos  71,155.514     

Wool  (Including  rags,  etc.)   37,:!.32.47o  .•?(;,o.'?7.451  4.220,443  3.901.752 

Other  textile  materials   12,803.327  I4.r.il.u4.s           323,536  4S5,«>? 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils.  fats,  and  gunm.   37,548.960  3...  |  5,023.499  4.793.7£<i 

Hides  and  undressed  skins    12.882.326  ll.luG.664  1,757.762  1.685.2i'3 

Materials  for  paper  making   4.972.487  4.749.521          744.278  818,5»'i 

Miscellaneous    42,460,969  34,900,038  2.767,460  2.880.437 

Total    Ml.176,628  248,168,861  6S,828,2«r  B8.72S.S39 

in.   Artfeles  wholly  or  mainly  Manufactured: 

Iron  and  steel  and  nianufa.  ture;^  thereof  9,08t.214  11,188,864  42.976.671  48.780.292 
Other  metals  and  tnanufartures  th.-r.-of..  S4,<9t.l94  87.881,144  1«,SB1;8S4  U.0t8.BS8 
Cutlery,    hardware,    implettients,  Instru- 
ments   4,f.73,473  5.273,043  6.423,696  7.89S.'»S4 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus*   1.686.640  1.436,492  4.102,603  2.819.374 

Machinery    4,470.898  ».568,«<8  89J71.8U  tO,9«S.<78 

Ships  and  boats  (new)   27.104  .  84.484  8.770,»40  6.88S.1TS 

Mrfs  of  wood  and  timber  (IncL  furniture)  2,338,472  1^1.897  1,836,762  2.037.372 

Tarns  and  teJCtlle  fSbrlCSt  _ 

1   Cotton    10,874,628  11,»79.717  105.871.208  120,063.355 

2.  Wool    9.599,286  t.686,856  37.516.397  87.239.197 

3   Silk    13,521.021  18,441,249  2.27S.943  2.381.528 

4.  Other  materials    8,064,667  7,894. 77R  ].1,4Sl,ir.8  13.1'»8.754 

Apparel  (Incl.  booU.  shoes,  and  hats)   5,107.315  6,199.932  1  2,717.587  13.820.466 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  COiorO   11.259.686  11.411.060  18,668.188  20.068.129 

leather  and  mfrs.  fexcl.  boots  and  shoes)  11.824.741  ]8,287,621  4.<8«.48(  4.879.178 

Earthenwnrs  and  class   8.816,971  4.048,018  4,tSt,0i»  *,ntm 

Paper   8,418.718  M74,B60  S,US;8W  t.810^ 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not  of 

iron),  motor  cars.  CyciSS,  cartS,  etc....  6.603,149  6.500,046  7,449.977  8. 128.047 

Jliacellaneous    23.788,385  23.583.646  29,091,840  30.809.362 

Total    166.846.461  165.657,111  842,869.197  362.222,627 

TV.  lOseeilaneous  and  Unolsariflcdt   8,884,847  8,488,418  8,118,888  8,188.688 

Grand  Total   f78.867,0M  <80,167,B>7  480,884.711  4S4.11tJ88 

•  Otber  than  maeUnerjr,  and  tdenrsirti.  and  telephono  wtra.    t  Imdudlnv  psroel  noeL    %  Bs> 

fined  tallow  and  animal  tat  wore  dasSfled  la  Section  II.  la  ItlO  sad  la  Seetloa  I.  In  lilL 
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In  1911  entered  steam  tf7p?r)2,t)99  tons, 
eleared  67y844,960;  total  entered  with  cargo, 
41,M8»481,  eleared  59,263,314.  Leading  for- 
clp  tonnqge  ottered,  in  tbou«*iidi,  in  19iu  uid 
1911  teepeetiTely:  German,  0020  and  7012; 
Norwegian,  -1300  and  4761;  Dutch,  2636  and 
•im  -,  Danish,  2778  and  2787;  Swedish,  io4i  and 
2637;  French,  1587  and  1733;  Spanish,  140S 
and  1426.  American  tonnage  entered  was  only 
246,744  in  1910  and  219,641  in  1911.  In  1910 
and  1911,  i  tal  net  tonnage  entered  in  coasting 
trade,  61,808,816  and  62^8,897  (67,605,740 
and  58,247,243  Britiah) ;  eleared,  61,509,327 
and  82,0(>«.22.'i  (.77,444,022  and  57,905.596 
British).  Mereiiant  marine  of  the  United 
Kingdom  including  Jersev,  Guernsev,  and  the 
lile  oi  Man,  December  31,  1911:  12',242  steam- 
en^  of  10,717,511  tons  net  and  17,749,740  grosst 
8830  sailing  vessels,  of  OSO.rtn?  ton-4  net  nnl 
l.i)G4,713  gross;  total,  21,U72  vesHels,  oi  11,- 
6'Jf».5u8  tons  net  and  18,808,459  gross,  against 
21,090  of  11,555,6«8  tons  net  and  18^8«8e5 
gross  Beeember  31,  1910. 

CoiiMU.viCATioxs.  The  length  of  railway 
open  to  trallic  December  31,  1911,  wa3  23,417 
Miles  (13,106  double  track  or  mare,  10,311 
ii:^),  compared  with  23,387  at  the  end  of 
1910  and  22,078  at  the  end  of  1901.  During 
the  total  mileage  in  operation  in  England 
sod  Wales  increased  from  16,148  to  16,200;  in 
Ireland  an  increase  of  a  single  mile  is  re- 
ported,  Iram  3401  to  3402;  in  Sootland  there 
wss  a  decrease  from  8838  to  8815.  Total  paid« 
up  capital  of  rn:!,vav  companies  In  the 
United  Kingdom  December  31,  1911,  £1,824,> 
018,000  (£1,318,515,000  in  1910) ;  average  rate 
of  dividMid  or  interest  in  1911,  3.59  per  cent. 
(S.58  fn  1910);  gross  receipts,  £127,199,570 
i£I23.92o.565),  of  which  £109,189,734  in  Kng- 
Und  and  Wales,  £13,498,609  in  Scotland,  and 
i4. .5 1 1,227  in  Ireland;  working  expenditure, 
£78,617,824  (£76,569,676);  net  teceiptS,  £48,- 
581,746  (£47,356,889);  proportion  of  working 
expenditure  to  gross  rc't  i]  t-,  fJ2  (G2).  Length 
of  tramways  and  light  railways  open  at  the  end 
of  1911,  2597  miles  (2M8  in  1910)  ;  paid-up 
capital,  £74,725,440;  gross  receipts,  £13,777,001; 
Working  expenses,  £8,500,941;  net  receipts,  £S,- 
276,ii<'n. 

Railways,  During  the  year  progress  was 
laade  with  the  Enston  to  Watford  Railway,  of 

the  London  and  North-Western,  and  the  sec- 
tion from  Willesden  to  Harrow  and  from  Wat- 
ford High-street  to  Croxley  On cyi ;  and  the 
branch  to  Hijlywell  in  Flintshire  was  opened  in 
July.  Tlie  Great  Northern  was  completing  a 
15-mile  line  from  Kirkstead  to  Little  Steeping, 
to  reduce  the  distance  between  Lincoln  and 
{>kfgne-is,  <  (insiderable  improvement  was  in 
progress  in  widening  the  Bytham  to  Stoke  tun- 
ael,  sooth  of  Orantnam,  and  Irapforlng  Its  ap- 
prfwches  over  fli^'nn'T'  of  about  8  miles.  A 
htie  from  Cullley  tu  Hertford  of  6  miles  in 
length,  and  a  tunnel  of  2700  yards  long  were 
also  started.  The  Great  Ontral  Railway  was 
widening  the  tine  between  Dartnall  and  wood- 
hou-^  and  eliminating  a  300-Yard!»  lf>n;r  tunnel 
at  Dartnall.  The  Great  Western  Railway  was 
r«eonstructing  its  Snow  Hill  station  at  Bir- 
MingKam  completing  a  line  in  the  Bwanaea 
distriet  frtnn  Brfton  Ferry  Road  station  ttt  eon> 
iiect  with  the  Llnnplly-I.l.nndilo  branch.  Im- 
provements were  being  made  at  Paddingtoa  sta- 
tisii  ind  the  eiiteneioit  of  the  Bakerloo  tube  to 


Queen's  Park  was  contracted  for.  The  London, 
iirightoii  and  bouth  Coast  Kailway  extended  its 
electrification  during  the  year  and  had  a  total 
of  20  route  miles  in  operation.  .New  station 
works  at  Dover  harbor  for  the  Soutb-lilastem 
and  the  Chatham  lines  made  progress  during 
the  year,  and  in  London  considerable  was  ac- 
complished at  the  Waterloo  term  ions  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway.  The 
branch  of  the  Shropshire  and  Montgomery- 
shire from  Kinnerley  to  Criggion,  which  had 
not  been  used  for  30  years,  was  reopened  for 
freight  traffic  and  a  new  bridge  built  across 
the  River  Severn,  while  a  new  and  enlarged  sta- 
tion at  Letchworth  was  under  construction. 
In  Yorksiiire  the  Derwent  Valley  Light  Kail- 
way,  16  miles  in  length,  from  the  Fosa  Islands 
mineral  branch  to  Clin  Common  near  Selby,  was 
Tinder  consideration,  to  connect  two  lines  of 
tho  North- Kastern  Railway. 

The  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  March  31, 

1911,  was  61,296  miles;  wire,  1,239,095  miles; 
postal  telegraph  offices,  11,451;  other  ofB^ 
2508;  exchange  telephones,  110,790;  post  of- 
lices,  24,008.   Letters  delivered  in  the  liacal  year 

1912,  in  millions,  3186.8;  newspapers  and  half* 
penny  packets,  1205.5;  postcards,  905.5. 

Fi.NANCBL  The  unit  of  value  is  the  ponnd 
sterling,  worth  $4.86650  (7.98805  grammes 
gold  .91666  fine).  For  years  ended  March  31, 
the  folI<  \\  ML'  til  Mr  allows  budget  estimates  of 
revenue,  actual  receipts  into  the  exchequer,  and 
fheexeess  (-f )  or  deficiency  ( — )  of  the  aetunl, 
as  compared  with  the  estimated  amounts  t 


Estimates  Receipts  DtfTerence 

1902   ....£152.263.000  £152.712.089  -f  £  449.0S9 

1907    ....      152.590.000  155.036.466  +  2.446.486 

1910   ....     162.590.000  131.696.456  —  30,893.544 

19U    ....    •199.791,000  203,850.588  -f  4,i>59.B88 

1912   ....     181.621.000  185.090.286  -r  3.46:i.2S6 

•  Indodinc  arrears  of  1909-10.  eetlmated  at 
£M.«40,OOOl 

For  fiscal  years,  the  tsble  below  shows  bud- 
get and  supplementary  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture, actual  issues  out  of  the  exchequer  charge- 
able against  revenue,  and  the  surplus  (-+-)  or 
deficit  (— )  of  actual  receipts  (shown  in  fore* 
going  table),  as  compared  with  actual  expendi- 
ture: 


1902 
1907 
1910 
1911 

1912 


Estimates  Issues        Burp,  or  Def. 

£206.651.259  £  205.236,805  -£52,524.216 

,    152,636.443  149.637,664    +  5,898.822 

,    168,171.000  157.944.611'!,  smk-tM* 

,    174.129,000  171.996.667j  +  ••W^'W 

.    181,839,000  178.546.100    +  <,64t,18< 


 ,  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  1910 

and  1911  were  a^^re rated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  Old  Binklngr  Fund  for  1911. 

Revenue  (exchequer  receipts)  was  derived  as 
follows,  in  the  years  ended  March  31.  1011  and 
1012:  Cugtoms,  £33,140.000  and  £33.849,000; 
excise,  £40.020.000  and  £38,380.000 ;  estate,  etc., 
dntiee,  £25.452.000  and  £25,392,000;  stamps 
fpxchisive  of  fee  and  patent  stamps),  £9,784,000 
and  £9.454.000;  land  tax,  £1.220,000  and  £750,- 
000;    house   duty,  £3.0S0,000  and  £2,130.000; 

and  income  tax,  £61,946,000  and  £44,- 
\'jm't  land  value  duties,  1620,000  and  £481.- 
000  f  total  from  tho^e  sources,  £175,162.000 
and  £155.040,000);  post  and  telegraph  service, 
£24,380,000  and  £26,700,000;  erown  lands  (net 
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reeeipU),  ifiOOjOOO  and  i630,000s  receipts  from 
Sues  Canal  tharee  and  eundry  loans,  £l,234,o 

350  and  £1.281,497;  fee  and  patent  stamps, 
£1,070,000  and  £1,031,000;  receipts  by  civil  de- 
partments, etc.,  £1,534,238  and  £1^JM} 
total,  £203,860«588  and  £186.090,28«. 

Expenditure  (ezcbequ«r  iiaoen)  eJiarfeable 
•gainst  revenue  ill  the  jean  andMl  Marai  SI, 
1911  and  1012: 


19U 

L  Consolidated   Fund  Services: 
National  debt  serv- 
ices  £  24.&&4,004 

(Interest  of  funded 

debt)    (16.sn.8Sl) 

(New  Slnklns  fund)  (4.111.961) 
Road  improvameat 

fund,  etc.    1,362,641 

Locui  taxation  ac- 

counts,   etc   9,881,709 

Civil   li.st    470^000 

Annuities  and  pen- 
sions  SM.m 

Salaries  and  allow- 
ances   56,609 

Courts  of  JiMtlee...  514, 2S3 

Miscellaneotta    323, 4S8 

Total   '.  S7,462,fi«7 

II.  Supply  Services: 
Army     (Incl.  ord- 
nance factorlM)...  t7.449,0O0 

Navy    40,386,000 

Civil  services    43,o<Jg,0u0 

iJQducailon)    (18.744, oxo) 
lustoms    and  ex- 
cise   2,211  '0 

Inland    revenue   l,7(iSs.i"0 

Post-office  services.  19,681, uuu 

Total   I84.SM.00O 

Grand  total   l71.*MkMT 


UU 


£  24,500,000 

(16.202,702) 
(4.447.706) 

l,7u9.8rjLt 

9.636,399 
410,900 

66,672 
523,000 
325..526 


37,639.100 


»T.«4».000 

42,858.000 
46.001,000 

(18.y&3.000) 

2,2r<7,oiM.i 

i.iirit.iii'ii 

20.547.OUO 
141.006.000 
17S.646.IOO 


Estimated  revenue  for  1912-13,  £187,189,000 
(n;^ainHt  receipts  £185,090.288  in  1911-12);  es- 
timated expt  iulitun'  chargeable  aKaintt  revenue, 
£186,885,000  (against  £178,545,100). 

The  funded  debt  on  March  31.  1012,  stood  at 
£602,200.092;  estimated  capital  liability  in  re- 
spect of  torminahle  annuities.  £33,044,389;  un- 
funded debt,  £:{!», .)00.0()0  ( iiiehi<iinji  treawury 
bills  to  the  amount  of  £0,400,000  temporarily 
paid  off  March  31,  but  renewable  under  the 
revenue  act  of  1900)  ;  total  dead-weight  debt, 
£074,744.481  (as  compared  with  £085,232,459  in 
1911,  £729.ijO.-)..-,4.')  ill  l'.in7,  and  £74.'),O15,()50  in 
1902).  Capital  liabilities  in  addition  amounted 
to  £5O,0ei.047;  tbe  i^ross  debt  in  1012,  tlurc- 
fore.  was  £724.800.428  (as  compared  with  £733,- 
072.1110  in  1911.  £779,104.704  in  1907,  and  £765,- 
2l5.(ir>3  in  1902).  Total  debt  services  in  the 
liscal  year  1912,  £24,500.000  (interest  of  funded 
debt,  £15,202.702,  of  unfunded  £1,158.842).  Aa- 
eets  March  31,  1912:  Estimated  market  value 
of  Suez  Canal  shares.  £44.040.000;  other  assets, 
£3,704.380  (estimated)  ;  exchequer  bank  balance 
of  £11,468.691;  total,  £59,218,977.  This  amount 
deducted  from  the  frross  debt  above  total  net 
liabilities  of  £665.587,451  (aa  eomfared  with 

£077.915,341  in  1911). 

Abmt.  The  chief  developments  in  tlie  Brit- 
fib  army  during  the  year  1912  were  in  tbe 
main  encouraging,  though  crKlcism  of  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  forces  was  not  entirely  .absent. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  nutiitirr  df  cfin<ii- 
dates  for  commissions,  and  recruiting  wns 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  owing  to  better  condi- 
^ona  of  trade  and  industry  there  was  a  ebort> 
age  in  the  nnmber  of  skilled  artiaana  who  en- 


listed in  the  more  technical  braaebea  oi  tbs 
service.  KTew,  quick-tiring  howitxers  were  he- 

ing  provided  for  the  howitzer  batteries  of  tbe 
Koyal  Field  Artillery,  and  the  cavalry  was  be- 
ing eqninped  with  an  improved  sword.  The 
lance,  whoae  utility  had  figured  for  tbe  pait 
quarter  of  a  century  in  discussions  of  mountfd 
troops,  was  once  more  restored  to  the  lancer 
regiments.  A  new  rille  had  been  designed  aiut 
was  under  test,  while  new  ammunition  with  a 

Kinted  bullet  waa  being  issued  to  the  army, 
is  required  the  re-sighting'  of  the  exiiting 
rifles.  The  re-mount  question  continued  to  agi- 
tate the  service  and  a  plan  waa  developed 
whereby  trained  cavalry  horaea  eould  be 
boarded  out.  A  Royal  flying  corps  was  or- 
ganized during  the  year  and  greater  attention 
was  being  paid  to  aviation  (sec  Mii  i  rMcy  I'bog- 
B£aa  and  AKMo.NAiniCS).  The  mechanical  trani- 
port  service  was  also  beiiq^  developed,  as  in  tint 
respect  tbe  British  army  was  held  deficieat^ 
compared  with  the  continental  powers. 

Few  important  changes  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  tbe  army  were  to  be 
noted  in  1912.  Col.  J.  E.  B.  6ee1ey,  D.  8.  Ot, 
succeeded  Lfinl  TJaMane  as  se<Tetary  of  •it:ite 
for  war  and  thereby  became  liead  of  tin-  army 
council.  Gen.  Sir  J.  D.  1*.  !•  rt  tioh  becanu'  chief 
of  the  imperial  general  staff  and  tirst  military 
member  of  fhe  eonnell.  having  under  bis  autbo^ 
ity  the  director  of  military  operations  (Brig.- 
Gen.  H.  II.  Wilson),  the  director  of  staff  duties 
(Hrig.-Gcn.  L.  E,  Kiggell),  and  the  director  of 
military  training  ( lirig.-<jlen.  D.  Henderson). 
The  other  military  mcmbern  of  tbe  army  eooa- 
cil  were  the  adjutant-general  (Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
J.  S.  Ewart),  the  quartermaster-penersl 
(Maj.-Gen.  J.  S.  Cowans),  the  niaster-gineral 
of  tlie  ordnance  (Maj.-Gen.  C.  F.  Uadden), 
while  the  parlianentaTy  underosecretary  of 
state  was  a  civil  member,  as  was  also  the  fi- 
nancial secretary.  Gen.  Sir  C.  W.  II.  Douglass 
Was  inspector-general  of  the  home  forces, 
and  Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  waa  general  oiBoer 
commandlng^ln-ehief  of  the  Ifediterraneen,  and 
inspector-general  of  the  cversea  forces.  The 
latter  was  authorized  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  coast  defences  of  the  Far  East  in  the 
year  1012-13.  The  general  staff,  to  which  ap- 
pointments were  made  for  a  term  of  four  jeanb 
was  at  work  durlTig  tlie  year  on  the  general 
Bclieme  of  imperial  defense,  while  a  seleetlon 
board  to  improve  the  character  of  the  personnel 
by  a  more  careful  ayatem  of  promotions  was 
active  during  the  year. 

Tlie  British  army  in  1912  was  ortrani/ed  in 
two  lines  consisting  of  a  regular  army  with 
its  reserve  and  epeeial  reserve  and  a  territorial 
force  which  is  a  second  line  providing  for  home 
defense  and  affording  an  opportunity  for  train- 
ing mt'n  who  iiii;^!it  volunteer  for  foreign  serv- 
ice. The  Urst  line  supplies  the  garrisons  for 
India,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  other  places, 
besides  nuiintaining  at  home  a  sufficiency  of 
troops  to  make  good  the  quota  required  fbr 
service  ahrnad  from  itfl  depot  battalions.  The 
homo  forces  are  organized  to  alTord  an  expedi« 
tionary  force  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  was  divided  into  7  commands, 
all  under  lieutenant-generals.  The  Aldershot. 
or  first  command,  was  maintained  as  the  first 
force  for  expeditionary  purposes,  but  the  other 
eommanda  were  subdiTided  Into  dlalriela  ea  a 
territorial  baaia  for  the  loflalisation  of  the  i>> 
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fiatiy.  Ixmdon.  which  does  not  flgnn  in  the 
wim  eomnuiiids,  formed  an  independetit  dittriet 


The  general  officer  ccmmanding-in-cliief  of 
district  ia  responsible  for  the  training,  organiza* 
tioD,  ellleiency,  diacipline,  and  adminiatration. 

The  organization  of  the  regular  army  remained 
essentially  the  same  as  in  lUll,  and  service  was 
bjr  voluntary  enlistment,  the  time  being  fur 
eleiffi  yeara,  of  which  a  portion,  differing  with 
the  Tariona  arma  of  the  aerriee,  waa  ipent  with 
the  colors,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  reserve. 
The  time  sp<>nt  with  the  colors  was  as  follows: 
Cavalry,  7  years;  Royal  Horse  Artillery  and 
Kqwl  Field  Artillery,  6  years  (5000  for  3  years) ; 
Royal  Garriaon  Artillery,  8  years;  foot  guards, 
3  years;  light  infantry,  7  years;  Royal  Engi- 
neers, 7  years,  and  for  certain  trades,  3  years. 
In  a  repKjrt  on  recruiting  made  in  February, 
1912,  it  waa  atated  that  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 90,  1911,  29,458  recruits,  or  an  Increase 
of  3018  over  tlit-  previous  year,  hud  juiru'd  the 
regular  army,  while  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  tbo  sections  of  the  reserve  formed  by  those 
vUlhig  to  join  in  their  firat  yenr  of  reserve 
Kif  lee  withoat  a  general  mobilization  and  time 
rii'nfjnging  in  the  rt-serve,  while  there  was  a 
dtirease  in  the  section  of  the  reserve  compris- 
ing those  who  had  enlisted  lor  short  service 
ai^  had  diMharged  their  active  dutiea.  There 
was  «Iso  avsttabw  on  mobilization  a  special  re* 
s^rve  consisting  of  men  w})o  were  trained  in 
the  technical  arms  of  the  service  and  of 
dvfllaaa  whose  technical  iaraining  would  male* 
tkm  naefAl  for  militaiy  lervlee.  Thia  lattar 
merre  waa  in  a  rudimentary  state  In  1012,  and 
tlitre  were  decreases  to  be  noted  in  both  divi- 
sions, as  the  special  reserve  forces  do  not  attract 
attention.  The  regular  army  in  1012  was  made 
«p  aa  foliowa:  Cavalry,  31  regiments,  of  which 
3  wvre  bonsehold  cavalry;  7  dragoon  guards; 
3  lira j:(M>n~ :  fi  laiu  crH.  imd  12  luissars.  There 
were  live  recruit  depots  for  the  training,  post- 
ing, and  drafting  of  men.    There  were  four  bri- 

fides  with  headquarters  at  Aldershot,  Tidworth, 
urraph,  and  Canterbury,  formed  of  12  regi- 
irjt'nts  serving  at  home.  The  reginiciital  estab- 
lishment was  690  men  and  5*28  horM-'S.  The 
horse,  field,  and  mountain  artillery  was  organ- 
ised as  6-gun  batteries,  except  in  the  case  of  tlie 
keavy  batteries  and  training  batteries,  to  which 
<  puns  were  assigned.  There  \v\  re  L-arriiil  on 
the  rolls  23  horse  batteries,  150  field  batteries, 
S  mountain  batteries,  and  90  garrison  companies, 
of  which  12  were  heavy  batteries.  Of  these,  97 
fifid  batteries  were  at  home,  72  belonging  to  the 
expeditionary  forces,  including  (3  howitzer  bat- 
teries while  18  were  aasigned  to  the  6  training 
Wpudes  and  7  to  the  training  of  the  regular 
reaerre.  The  infantry  of  the  line  consisted  of 
the  brigade  of  guards,  formed  of  4  regiments 
with  9  battalions,  and  67  regiments  of  infantry 
of  the  line,  and  2  rifle  regimenta,  with  a  total 
sf  148  battelkms.  The  plan  of  organization  in- 
volves a  home  battalion  for  every  one  of  for- 
eign service  and  depot  H])eriul  reserve  battalions 
for  each  regiment.  Exclusive  of  India  there 
vcfe  85  troops  of  Royal  Engineers,  which  in- 
daded  the  varkras  teehnieal  troops,  and  an  avi- 
ation  corps  was  organised  during  the  year.  The 
snay  service  corps  organized  80  companies  for 
traaqwrt  and  supply. 

He  nsneral  annual  report  for  1912  gave  the 
stn^gu  and  distribution  of  the  regular  army 
tr  laika  on  October  1,  1911,  aa  foUowst 


KnRl.ind  and  WalOB   96.SI6 

Scotland   4,S08 

Ireland    M,4S8 

Jersey   TSt 

AMemay   910 

a  total  of  men  at  home..  mjM 

In  the  OOhMiles,  Bnrpt«  CUna*  and  Cypma* 

there  wm  S^,.7,,.\777.  ..7.17,  46,n8 

In  Indian  dcpota  In  the  Colonies....   M 

while  In  India  there  were   TT.TTO 

Kaklnff  a  general  total  of  SS4.M9 

at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  army  estimates  for 
1912-13  the  total  "establishments"  were  given 
as  home,  134,000;  Colonies,  ^pt^  etc.,  45,700; 
India,  75396.  or  a  toUl  of  89,866. 

The  territorial  force  which  was  constituted 
out  of  the  former  yeomanry  and  volunteers  was 
in  the  hands  of  council  associations,  and  was 
organized  on  a  local  baais  in  which  the  military 
distrieta  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
London  and  districts  Xos.  3  and  5,  are  divisional 
areas,  from  which  a  complete  division  in  addi- 
tion to  other  troops  were  to  be  drawn.  Dis- 
tricts 3  and  6  were  each  to  furnish  two  divi> 
sions  and  the  London  district  also  two  divisions. 
Tlie  army  estimates  of  ID  12-13  gave  the  follow* 
ing  statistics  for  the  establishment  and  strength, 
e.xcluding  the  permanent  staff,  but  including  all 
ranks,  the  figures  for  the  streafth  being  as  of 
January  1.  I012t 

^      ,  Bstablishment  Strength 

Cavalry    2(>.447  24,'j25 

Artillery    46.606  40,260 

I:.ngineer8    H,817  13.128 

Infantry   204,025  16B.769 

Army  service  corps   9.013  7,932 

Medical  con*"   IbMl  13.272 

VeUHrloanr  aervlce    JU  90 

„  ,         .  919.900  9M.4M 

OOleenr  training  corve   9tt  644 

Total   117,979  980,099 

The  whole  amy  establishments  and  effectives, 

both  ofRcers  and  men,  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table  from  the  Army  fistimates  of 
1912-13* 


EstabUah-  Effecl- 
mente  Ives 

„     ,       ,  '19.19  "^ll.*19Jai:i/19 

Regular  forces  (R  e  s  !• 
mental)  Home  and  Colon« 
lal  (Including  regular  es- 
tablishment    of  S|)<>('lal 

reserves)  168.282   168,239  167.354 

Colonial  and  naUve  In* 

dlaa  corps   9.IT1      1,971  8.801 

Army   reserve  1W,0M>  119.000  UT.689 

Special  reserves  (exclud- 
ing: regular  establish- 
ment)  8».tU    91.919  01.951 

MUilla.  U.   K   1,448 

Militia,    nscrve    division..       150  SmO  1*1 
Militia,   Channel   Islands..    3,166       3,166  3.113 
MlUtla,  MaUa  and  Ber. 
muda,  and  Bermuda  vol- 
unteers                            2,894     Xm  9.989 

Territorial    force  316,307    917.109  S88.414 

l!<lo  of  Man  volunteers....      126         ]99  119 
OHlcera*      training  corps 
(officers  and  permanent 

atafl)    1.008         946  7(3 

Total  Home  and  Colonial 

establishments   729,717   732,067  662.434 

Regular    fercea    (r  e  or  I  - 

mental)   on  Indiaa  se- 

tabUshment    75.888     75,884  77,677 

Total   806,609   807,961  729.991 
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Navt.  Number  and  diaplacement  of  warsbipft 
(ineluding  colonial  vessels)  of  15U0  or  more 
tons,  aud  of  torpedo  craft  of  50  or  more  ton*} 
built  and  buildini;,  l>efcmbcr  1,  1012:  Dread- 
noughtii.  ( buttlf^iiip^  having  u  inuin  battery  of 
all  big  guns,  tiiat  iti,  11  inches  or  more  in  cali- 
bre); built,  16  of  334,35U  tons;  building,  0  of 
240,000  tons.  ProililBadnouglits  (battleships  of 
about  10,000  or  moro  tons,  whose  main  batteries 
are  of  inurt'  than  dik'  taliLiri')  :  built,  40  of  689,» 
385  tons;  building,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels 
(inelttdini;  smaller  battleships  and  mottiton)t 
none  l)ui!t  or  fniMinp.  Bnttlo  cruiBprs  (ar- 
mored cruibLrs  having  guns  o{  lar-^v^l  calibrti 
in  main  battery):  built,  7  of  142.000  tons; 
building,  4  of  100,300  tons.  Armored  cruisers: 
built,  34  of  400,800  tons;  buflding^  mme.  Cm!- 
fiers  (unarmored  warships  of  1500  or  more 
tons):  built,  73  of  .■174.07.')  tonn;  building,  17  of 
92,0(50  tons.  Torpt-ilo-lioat  distroycrs:  built,  140 
of  94,000  tons;  building,  44  of  41,S80  tons. 
Torpedo  boats:  built,  40  of  11.488  tons;  building, 
notip.  Submarines:  built,  70  of  26,108  Ions: 
building,  16  of  13,400  tons.  Total  tonnage: 
built,  1,978,212;  building,  409,940.  Excluded 
from  the  foregoii^:  Shipe  over  twenty  years 
old  unless  reeonstrueted  and  rearmed  within  fire 
years;  torpi-do  craft  ovot  liftocn  year-  I!; 
transpurt-i,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot 
ehipe,  and  other  auxiliaries.  See  Naval  Fmq- 
EB8  ami  RArn.Esnrps. 

The  tu'W  drcadtiou^hts  that  were  completed 
in  IIU  -  were  the  Thundn  rr,  Monnrvh.  and  Con- 
qu&rer,  launched  in  1911  on  February  1,  March 
SO,  and  May  1,  respectively;  the  dreadnought 
Orion  and  the  battle  cruiser  Lion  wito  cora- 
pleti^  late  in  lUll.  These  ships  cany  a  bat- 
tery of  13.5-inch  guns,  the  battleships  ten  and 
the  Lion  eight.  The  battle  cruiser  /Yincess  Royal 
(launched  April  20,  1911)  was  completed 
about  the  end  of  1912.  It  was  expected  that 
the  dreadnoughts  King  George  V.  (launclied 
October  9,  lOll),  Centurion,  Ajax  (March  21, 
1912),  and  Audaciout  (September  14,  1012), 
would  be  completed  in  1913,  as  well  as  the  ba(> 
tie  cruiser  Queen  Mary  (March  20,  1912),  and 
the  colonial  battle  cruisers  New  Zealand  and 
AlMifvfHi.  The  dreadnoughts  Iron  Duke  and 
M^ttarough,  both  to  be  completed  in  1914,  were 
launched  October  12  and  October  24,  1912. 

Omccrs  and  men  in  1912.  137,222.  inchidinn- 
three  admirals  of  the  tleet,  12  admirals,  22  vice- 
admirals,  55  rear-admiralB,  and  804  eaptaine  and 
commanders. 

GovEBNMKNT.  The  cxecutWe  authority  !e 
vested  in  the  king,  aclinj;  thruu<,'Ii  liis  ministcrg. 
The  legislative  body  is  tiic  Parliament,  consist- 
ing of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  peers  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1912  (including  the  lords 
spiritual  and  tfmj)oral  and  three  royal  prinees) 
numbered  03U.  The  general  election  of  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  returned  670  members  of  the  Commons 
to  the  second  Parliament  of  Os  nriic  V..  wliich 
convened  January  31,  1911.  i-.ngland  lia.-j  in 
the  Conimons  46.5  members.  Wales  30.  Scotland 
72,  and  Ireland  103.  Party  representation  No- 
vember, 1912:  Liberals,  262;  Laborites.  41; 
Nationalists,  76;  Tndcpmdrnt  N'.if ionnliets,  8; 
Unionists,  281;  total,  UU8  (two  beats  being  va- 
cant). 

The  t(ing  in  1912  was  George  V.  (bom  June 
9f  1860),  who^  as  second  (but  only  nrriving) 
aon,  saeoeedcd  Edward  VIL  May  0,  1910.  'Dte 


heir-apparent  i«  Edward,  born  June  23,  1894, 
and  created  Prince  of  Wale  June  23,  1910. 

The  ministry  in  1912  was  that  of  ilr.  Aifqaitk 
(Liberal),  which  was  formed  April  8,  I90S. 
Those  of  the  ministers  who  constitute  the  ci-i 
net  were  ii.s  follows  at  the  end  of  1912:  Prime 
minister  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Herbert 
llenry  Astjuith  (appointed  April,  1908);  lurJ 
high  chancellor.  Viscount  llaldaue  (1912];  lurd 
president  of  the  council.  Viscount  Morley  of 
Blackburn  (1910);  lord  privy  scat,  Maxquii 
of  Crewe  (1908-11  and  1912);  Brat  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  \Vinston  Spencer  Chiirchill  (lyil). 
Secretaries  ot  stale:  ior  home  allaira,  licgitus^ 
McKenna  (1911);  foreign  aifairs.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  (1905)}  colonies,  Lewis  Vernon  Uaroonit 
(1910);  war,  CoL  Jobn  E.  K  Seely  (1912); 
India,  MaKiuis  of  Crewe  (1910).  Chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  David  Lloyd-Ueurge  (19US);  sec- 
retary for  Scotland,  Thomas  McKinnon  Wood 
(1912);  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutensat 
of  Ireland.  Augustine  Birrell  (1907);  postaBSS- 
ter-gcneral.  Herbert  Louis  Samuel  (1910).  Pres- 
ident of  committees  of  the  council:  Board  of 
trade,  Sydney  Charles  Buxton  (1910);  local 
povernmrnt  board,  John  Burns  (1905);  board 
of  a-jriculture,  Walter  Runciman  (1911);  board 
of  educatiot;,  .Io-«eph  Albert  Pease  (1911).  CTian- 
oellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Henry  Hobhouse  (1911);  first  conunis- 
sioncr  of  works.  Earl  Beaucluunp  (1910).  L'p 
to  lfH2  the  British  attorney-general  was  not  in- 
cluded witli  tile  cabinet  ministers:  but  in  Jurn.' 

of  that  year  Sir  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,  who  be- 
came attorney-general  in  1010,  wat  appoiaM  ■ 
member  of  the  cabinet. 

Hwom 

Oramie  of  PASExaimrr.  The  new  seeslon  ef 

Parliament  was  opened  on  Ffbrutry  14  by  the 
king,  who  a  short  time  before  iiad  returned  from 
India.  During  his  absence,  November  11, 
to  February  5,  1912j  the  crown  bad  been  rep^ 
eented  by  a  special  eonunisslon  comprising  Prines 
Arthur  of  Connaupht.  the  Arelibisbop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  aud  Lord  Morley. 
The  speech  from  the  throne,  after  repeating  the 
usual  formula  that  the  relations  with  foreign 
powers  continued  to  be  friendly,  referred  first  to 

tlie  Turco-Italian  War,  and  the  rea  liii.^-  .  f  T-h' 
British  government  to  associate  iUielt  with  th^ 
otiier  powers  when  occasion  offered  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  mediatiiig  between  the  warriug  nations; 
second,  to  the  sitnation  in  Persia,  coneereing 
which  nefjotiations  were  poin_'  n  f  ^  i  .  !i  Cr^at 
Britain  and  Russia  as  U>  Ihc  best  mean^  ot  re- 
storing order  in  Persia:  third,  to  the  Chinese 
crisis,  as  to  which  the  British  government  was 
observing  the  policy  of  strict  non-interrentioB, 
while  taking  steps  to  protect  British  life  and 
property;  fourth,  to  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  international  conference  at  The  Kafoe 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  opium 
and  other  narcotics;  hfllt,  to  tlie  recent  visit 
of  the  king  and  queen  to  India,  the  cordial 
welcome  accorded  to  them,  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  stid  the  ehangM 

in  tile  ailministratioii  fjrowiiiL^'  tit  'biit  trans- 
fer eoncerning  which  a  l>ill  woiiid  later  tn;  laid 
before  Parliament.  As  to  domestic  afTairs.  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  after  referring  to  the 
prospective  danger  of  disputes  iwitwesn  employ- 
ers and  worlcmen  and  expreesioig  the  Im^  that 
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a  reasonable  <<y>irit  ininrht  j)revail  on  both  sides, 
piouu^eU  the  lollowing  meajaures  for  the  sea- 
tioa:  A  Home  Rule  bill;  a  bill  for  tb*  dinai 
taMiahment  of  the  church  ia  Wales;  amend* 
nuU  of  the  lew  as  to  franchiies  and  registra* 
tion  of  electors;  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the 
reoonunentiatiunii  uf  the  last  imperial  conference 
fir  the  amendment  and  connulidation  of  the  lew 
T^rdine  British  nationality;  and  finally,  meaa- 
nres  dealing  with  certain  aocial  and  industrial 
reforms. 

In  tlie  debate  on  the  addrese  from  the  throne 
the  opposition  critieieed  tbe  government  for 
bricgiuf,'  about  the  important  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  India  in  a  manner  unconstitu- 
tional and  indefensibh'.  The  government'a 
cgorae  in  this  instance  was  characterized  as  part 
ef  its  policy  of  doing  thii^  behind  the  beek  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  As  to  Persia,  the  oppo- 
sition declared  that  the  time  had  come  when 
more  complete  information  alH)ut  Persia  should 
be  made  public  (See  Pebsia,  tiittorv.)  As  to 
the  reletiom  with  Gennany,  Lord  HaldnnePe  mis- 
sion (see  followinp  paragraph)  was  character- 
ized as  "  mysterioui^,  and  it  was  said  that  if 
tuch  a  mission  were  to  be  undertaken  by  anyone 
it  should  have  been  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Tbe 
government  was  taunted  with  its  failure  to  tceep 
the  promib*  J  tin  preamble  tn  thr  Parliament 
bill  to  reconstruct  the  House  of  Lords.  The  In- 
surance act  was  bittcrb^  attaeked,  and  the  pro- 
Meal  el  the  goveranein  to  cnny  in  one  sessioii 
tBree  measures  of  stteb  extraordinary  impor- 
tance 86  Iloni-  Rule,  Welsh  disentablisliment, 
•nd  franchisee  reforms  was  pronounced  absurd. 
The  Liberal  side  retorted  that  the  «dmtaiifllr»> 
iive  changca  in  India  should  not  be  regarded  ai 
1  re?ersai   of  the   policy  of  the  partition  of 

R-ngal,  but  nii'M-ty  a.  ri  LrranL'fnient  that  sci  :in  ri 

neceaaary  in  the  light  of  experience.  As  to  Per- 
ria,  the  government  still  adhered  to  the  policy 
as  set  forth  by  the  foreign  secretary  in  Deoem* 
ber,  and  had  nirther  agreed  to  be  a  party  to  an 
emergency  loan  tn  assl.^t  Pim-,;;!  in  r. 'Storing  or- 
der to  its  administration.  As  to  Lord  Haldane's 
iniMion,  the  government  dedared  that  he  was 
going  to  Germany  in  any  case,  but  had  hastened 
his  rinh  in  order  to  engage  in  friendly  commu- 
nication witTi  tlui^i  who  were  responsible  for 
the  German  foreign  policy.  Tbe  discussion  would 
h»  an  informal  one,  but  would  doubtless  lead  to 
results  of  importance  and  would,  at  all  eventi<, 
tend  to  promote  friendliness  between  the  two 
("onntries.  As  to  Home  Rule,  it  waa  conceded 
hy  everybody  to  be  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.  Tlie  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh 
Charch  wrt«;  demanded  by  a  rnnjority  of  the 
Welih  pei>ple.  The  government  a  imitted  that 
thf  tafik  before  it  was  one  of  great  magnitude, 
but  saw  no  reason  wliy  it  should  not  be  per- 
famed  within  a  single  sesaion. 

TvORn  ITAi.n.vNK'.s  visit  to  Bratr?f.  The  visit 
of  Lord  Haldane  to  the  German  capital  on  Ftb- 
mary  9  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
pfsas.  TIk  object  of  hi*  visit  was  not  definitely 
deaeribed.  but  it  was  assmned  to  be  the  diseus- 
»ion  of  thr  rrlafiiin-  Ix  t \'. Kiipland  and  Cor- 
nuay,  in  order  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing in  eneh  nation  of  the  policy  of  the  olJier. 
He  was  received  with  high  honors  by  the  em- 
|>eror  and  the  heads  of  the  state.  He  held  long 
fjnvprsations  in  the  foreign  office  with  Herr 
Too  Stunun,  the  head  of  the  political  depart- 
Mail  Os  ivHf  S5  Mr.  Aaqnith  announeed  that 
IMI— 1* 


the  interchange  of  views  which  began  with  this 
visit  was  still  continuing  "  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
Iranlcneaa  and  friendliness*  <m  the  part  of  both 
governments. 

HoUE  Rule.  A  kadmg  topic  of  discussion  ia 
connection  with  Home  Rule  durin>,'  the  year  was 
the  hostility  of  the  Ulster  Protestauts  to  that 
measure.  The  movement  in  Ulster  against  Home 
Rule  was  stnriod  in  1911  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  u  Imd  assumed  serious  dimensions. 
The  wrath  of  the  Ulster  men  was  greatly  pro- 
voked by  the  announcement  tiiat  Jlir.  Winston 
Churchill,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  and  others  would 
hold  a  Home-Rule  mectinj^  at  Ulster  Hall,  Bel- 
fast, on  February  8,  The  standing  committee 
of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council  held  a  meeting 
on  January  16  and  announeed  their  intention  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  this.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  this  action  and  even  rumors  that 
violence  at  Ulster  Hall,  the  traditional  gather- 
ing-place of  iriHti  UnibBiata^  might  result  if  tbe 
plan  for  a  meeting  was  earrted  ont.  Certain 
prominent  Unionists  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
•'  bloodshed  was  inevitable."  The  campaign 
agaiuHt  Home  Rule  began  vigorously  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  many  speeches  were 
made  on  tbe  subjeet  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  Unionist  party,  referred  openly  to  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  with  the  forces  of  the 
crown,  saying  that  the  men  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  must  resist,  no  matter  how  great  the 
cost  or  the  suffering.  He  declared  that  Mr. 
Winptnn  ChurchiU's  plan  for  the  Belfast  meet- 
ing waa  merely  an  attempt  to  provolce  disorder 
by  challenging  the  Irish  Unionists.  The  Union* 
iste  in  the  South  nf  Ireland  were  not  so  extreme 
in  their  views.  thuuKh  sympathetic  with  the 
pur()ose3  of  the  Ulst^-r  men,  for  if  any  difficulty 
Alone  they  would  be  the  flrst  to  suffer  from 
the  reprisals  of  the  Nationalists. 

The  Belfast  meeting  took  place  at  the  time 
appointed,  February  8,  but  the  plan  of  holding  it 
at  Ulster  Hall  was  given  up  and  it  was  held  in 
an  athletic  field.  The  speech  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded and  the  convention  passed  off  quietly 
without  any  di"tnrbnTif>c.  The  speaker  referred 
to  the  safeguards  fur  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land against  any  oppressive  laws.  He  said  that 
the  Irish  parliament  would  be  fully  and  fairly 
representative  of  the  Irish  nation,  indnding 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics;  that  the  orowa 
would  be  able  to  withhold  consent  to  an  unjust 
bill;  that  the  imperial  Parliament  could  repeal 
such  a  bill,  and  that  finally  the  Home  Rule 
bill  would  contain  provisions  safeguarding  reli- ' 
gious  freedom  and  rendering  just  in-  f,,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  alike.  Moreover,  tiie  privy 
council  could  throw  out  any  law  that  exceeded 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Home  Rule  biU. 
It  was  thought  likely  that  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, overw^f?Tninp1v  TVotestant,  would  nnt  full 
to  resent  religioud  intolerance  or  interference, 
and  the  right  of  the  imperial  Parliament  to  take 
such  action  was  unquestioned  at  law  and  equally 
unquestioned  In  faet.  As  to  financial  injury  to 
TTster  he  declared  that  there  would  be  no  dan;rer 
of  unfair  taxation.  There  was  a  Home  Rule 
demonstration  at  DuUin  on  Misreh  31,  at  whieb 
about  100,000  persons  were  present.  All  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  resistance  of  Ulster  was 
the  Hubji  >  I  nf  acrimonious  debate.  The  govern- 
ment blamed  the  opposition  for  trying  to  justify 
the  thfeats  of  the  Ulster  men  and  the  oppoattlon 
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took  their  stand  on  the  "  iibertics  of  EogUali* 
men. '  There  wu  muell  talk  of  U  **  UlvtiMr 
covenant "  to  rsiiflt  Bone  Bnle  U  U  thouU  vnt 
be  €»tabii»bed.  . 

Ths  Vuam  nmoimnAnDRs.  The  lons-ex- 
peeted  and  znnch-diBcttssed  demonatrations  of  the 
instenneii  against  Home  Rule  began  with  an 
opm-air  meeting  at  KuniskilUn  on  September 
8.  attended  by  wme  30,000  persons  and  pre- 
bided  over  bv  Sir  Edward  CuaoB.  The  pio- 
grammt  mrluded  the  boi  ling?  of  mass-meetings  of 
protest  during  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  the 
rigning  on  September  28,  known  as  "  Ulster 
Dftv,"  of  a  "BoleniB  oovenant"  to  resist 
the  noine  Rule  bill.  The  EnnWriltai  meat- 
ine  carried  a  resolution  reasserting  the  re- 
solve of  the  convention  of  1892,  that  "  We  will  • 
not  have  Hem*  Bnlfc"  The  •Pffkers  justified 
resistance  on  the  ground  of  seU'dalenae.  Iba 
words  of  tlie  opposition  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  I*Wf 
were  quoted:  "If  the  Government  attempt  un- 
der evating  conditions  to  drive  the  people  of 
Ulster  by  force  from  the  protection  of  this 
Heiiee  of  Commons  and  British  law,  I  can  iaiag< 
ine  no  means  too  strong  for  the  people  of  Ulster 
to  take  to  prevent  it.'^  Similar  meetings  were 
held  during  the  next  ten  days,  culminatuig  m 
the  siirning  on  Ulster  Day  after  impressive  cere- 
moniei  in  11  tcr  Hail  at  Belfast  ol  the  "  Botemn 
covenant"  in  which  the  Unionist*  declaring  that 
Bome  Rule  would  be  disastrous  to  Ulster  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  bound  themiielves  to 

stand  by  one  another  in  defending  for  our- 
stives  and  our  children  our  cherished  position 
of  equal  citiiienBhip  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  using  all  means  to  defeat  the  present  con- 
spiracy to  set  Up  a  Home  Rule  parliament  in 
Ireland."  They  further  deelarsd  Oat  if  «ueh  a 
parliament  were  forced  on  them  they  would 
refuse  to  recognize  its  authority.  On  Septem- 
ber 15  there  had  been  a  riot  at  Belfast,  attrib- 
uted to  party  feeling,  in  which  about  100  per- 
sons were  injured,  and  during  the  Ulster  days 
there  was  a  less  b<  t  ious  not  id  Ix)ndonderry, 
but  in  geoeral  the  Ulster  demonatrations  passed 
off  with  less  distuibanee  than  had  been  antki- 

'*Although  many  were  disposed  to  belittle  the 

Ulster  movement  it  made  a  serious  impression 
on  the  Liberal  party,  even  on  some  of  its  most 
radical  members,  who  admitted  that  Ulstermen 
might  have  a  serious  grievanee  and  who  urged 
the  government  to  proceed  slowly.  It  strength- 
ened tlie  demand  for  a  referendum  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Ireland  bill.  On  this  the  Unionists 
insisted  on  the  ground  that  the  last  election  did 
not  turn  spocincally  on  Home  Rule  and  that  on 
BO  important  a  subject  the  elcctorattt  BHWt  be 
consulted.  1  lit  y  )i<'!d  that  it  was  criminal  folly 
to  proceed  to  so  radical  a  measure  as  the  coer- 
cion of  Ulster  without  its  endorsement  by  the 
BritiKh  electorate.  :Moreover,  they  declared  that 
no  plan  for  ilome  Rule  should  include  Northeast 
Ulster  and  to  the  Liberal  reply  that  no  one 
in  Ireland  would  accept  Home  Rule  if  it  did  not 
include  Northeast  Ulster  they  retorted  that  no 
Home  Rule  measure  oupht,  therefore,  to  be 
passed.  Timi*  between  the  extremists  on  each 
side  matters  came  to  an  impaase,  but  many  Radi- 
cals arfTTied  that  it  was  by  no  means  impossible 
to  find  a  way  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Ulster  minority  without  sacriflcinp  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  majority.  Hints  of  a  possible  ^lu- 
tioB  tluoui^  ft  fsdcfal  sgratcn  of  **Hona  Bute 


all  around "  were  thrown  out,  but  thej  took  no 
definite  shape.  The  argumento  for  esenidiBg  ths 

four  counties  were  ably  atatct)  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  Parliament  when  the  bili  reached  the  com- 
mittee stage  on  June  11  (see  below).  He  pointed 
out  that  to  retain  the  four  Ulster  counties  ( An- 
trim, Down,  Londniderry,  and  Armagh)  against 
their  will  under  a  Nationalist  government  would 
leave  the  Nationalists  precisely  the  same  prob- 
lem with  which  the  British  Parliament  was 
stmggliog,  for  the  men  of  the  North  would  pcf' 
sistently  demand  Home  Rule  for  thenselves. 

Moreover,  T/l-tcf  I'limuri-i'd  l!re  wealthiest  and 
most  vigorous  and  determined  part  ot  tlie  popu- 
lation. If  the  British  government  cannot  now 
rule  Ireland  on  account  of  the  oppoeition  oi  tbs 
Nationalists,  who  are  a  small  fraction  of  ths 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how,  he 
asked,  could  the  latter  expect  to  impoa«  their 
rule  on  this  powerful  and  hostile  emnent  who 


would  insist  in 
self-government  T 
Home  Rule 
Ireland  bill. 
Rule  measure 
introduced  by 


like 


the  right  of 


Bill.  The  Government  of 
is  the  government's  Home 
was  officially  entitled,  was 
Mr.  Asquith  on  April  11. 
lt»  chief  features  were  as  folh.ws:  The 
principle  was  dehniteiy  asserted  tiiat  the  su- 
preme authority  rested  in  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Under  this  authority  Ireland  was  te  re- 
ceive real  autonomy  in  all  Irish  concerns.  It 
provided  fur  au  Iribh  parliament  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  commons,  with  power  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland,  but  oertain  classes  of 
legislation  were  reserved  from  its  jorisdietioB. 
For  example.  Parliament  could  not  establish  or 
endow  any  reliaion  or  impose  any  religious  dis- 
ability, or  mUM  any  eonditions  afTecting  the 
validity  of  mairiag^  or  Instate  in  any  of  the 
following  matters:  F?aee  or  war,  naval  or  mili- 
tary allaira,  tren'ii  -  with  foreign  power,-,  title* 
or  dignities,  treason,  trademarks,  copyright,  pat- 
ents, currency,  foreign  commerce,  and  other  sub- 
jects speeifieally  oKoiadsd.  Xho  Irish  coastsha* 
lary  was  to  remain  under  Imperial  control  until 
six  years*  after  the  passage  of  t!ie  act,  when  it 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  jurii>diction  of  the 
Irish  pariiainentk  The  lord-lieutenant  had 
power  to  veto  any  act  eontraiy  to  the  priad* 
pies  of  the  Home  Rule  bill.  The  senate  was  to 
consist  of  forty  members,  nominated  in  the  first 
instance  by  (ireat  Britain,  and  succeeded  as  their 
terms  became  vacant  by  the  appointees  of  ths 
Irish  executive.  The  house  of  commons  was  to 
consist  of  164  members  elected  by  Irish  oonttl^ 
ueneies.  Ulster  was  to  have  lift}  iiirn'  in  niber*. 
If  the  two  houses  disagreed  they  w<>re  to  :>it  and 
vote  together.  Taxes  other  tlian  post-offies 
duties  were  to  be  collected  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  received  by  the  imperial  exchequer, 
and  each  year  the  latter  is  to  transfer  (»  th.- 
Irish  exchequer  the  estimated  contributioa  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  parliament  was  under  obli- 
pat  ion  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Trish  services  at 
the  lime  of  tlie  passage  of  the  act.  Besides  the 
Irish  constabularly,  the  following  services  would 
be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
parliament  for  the  presents  The  land-pnrAsss 
tax.  old-age  j)ensions,  nntioTinl  insurance,  po«ta! 
savings  banks,  and  tlie  service  of  public  \mns 
before  the  passi^  of  the  aet.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  free  to  impose  cxeiss  and  other  tasm 
of  ito  own  aai  to  iaaum  tkeas  now  eiisUhb 
but  oooM  levy  no  new  custonis  dntiea  or  add  to 
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the  imperial  duties  on  beer  or  spirits.  As  to 
npnwutatioB  in  the  imperia]  PftrlUunent,  Ire- 
land was  to  have  forty-two  members,  according 
to  the  present  pl&n,  one  for  about  every  lUU.UOO 
of  the  population.  The  executive  was  vested  in 
tim  kingp  repreaeated  by  tbe  lord-lieutenant  and 
n  Itiih  niaistry  lUHiMd  by  the  Puliament.  The 
Vwd-Uenteri'int  may  name  additional  ministers 
from  time  to  time  as  he  tinds  it  necessary. 

The  flnaiwiAl  provisions  were  commonly  re- 
garded as  presenting  the  chief  difficulties.  The 
problem  was  in  effect  how  to  create  a  budget 
ritJiin  a  budget.  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  ad- 
ministered on  a  costly  scale  by  the  imperial 
fovernment  and  the  task  of  devising  a 
fiiiuncial  system  suited  to  her  relatively 
small  resources  and  of  linking  It  with 
that  of  the  United  King^m  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Orangemen  and  Cons<^'rvatives 
declared  it  impossible.  The  budget  provision- 
4!I>  established  by  the  new  law  showed  a  deficit 
of  £1.315,000,  due  largely  to  the  cost  of  old-age 
pHn>ion!«.  This  burden,  as  well  as  that  imposed 
by  the  Land  iihirchose  act,  would  inevitably  in- 
eicase.  To  deal  with  financial  questiona  arising 
from  the  new  law,  the  plan  provided  for  a  joint 
^chequer  board  consisting  of  two  members 
r.amed  by  the  imperial  Parliament,  two  named 
by  tbe  Irisli  parliament,  and  a  president  ap> 
pointed  th«  king.  Tbe  plan  also  included 
the  creation  of  a  financial  ministry  at  Dublin. 
The  imperial  exchequer,  which  is  to  continue  to 
receive  all  duties  for  Ireland  as  well  as  for 
Great  Britain,  will,  according  to  this  plan,  turn 
eier  eaeh  year  to  the  Dnblin  «cehequer  the 
amount  which  the  new  exchp(juer  board  decide*^ 
t£>  be  Ireland's  share  of  the  cost  of  governmenl. 
at  the  time  of  the  passa-^e  of  the  law;  also  the 
nm  of  £6JM0fiQ0,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  after  Home  Rule  goes  into 
effect  shall  be  reduced  aiminlly  by  £50,- 
000  until  it  reaches  the  iinut  of  £200,- 
W'O;  also  a  sum  which  in  the  opinion 
of  tbe  exchequer  board  equals  the  returns 
btm  the  taxca  impoeed  by  the  Irleh  parliament. 

Among  the  serious  questions  arisintr  from  the 
financial  claut>es,  was  the  possibility  titat  the 
powers  which  they  conferred  might  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  daties  on  British  imports.  This 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  yulnerable  polnta  <rf 
tbe  bill.  Another  question  was  whether  the  law 
left  the  British  Parliament  the  power  to  raise 
taxes  in  Ireland  after  the  creation  of  the  Irish 
parliament.  The  bill  waa  silent  on  that  point 
ttve  in  BO  fsr  as  the  gaaranty  that  the  supreme 
authority  f  the  imperial  Parliament  should 
Qot  be  diminished  might  be  taken  to  cover 
it.  Tbe  first  reading  of  the  Horn*  Rule  bill 
vas  carried  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  OB  April 
16  by  300  against  266,  a  majority  of  §4.  Tn 
the  debate  on  that  and  subsequent  occasions,  the 
arguments  advanced  may -be  briefly  RtimniarizcU 
as  follows:  The  Unionists  contend  ili.it  the 
bill  in  no  wise  met  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
Nationaliste,  while  it  introduced  confusion,  un- 
certainty, and  injustice  into  the  administration. 
They  ridienled  the  talk  about  the  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Balfour  declared 
that  there  was  no  more  renlitv  in  the  cl.iim  of 
imperial  supremacy  than  in  the  pretensions  of 
British  sovereigns  during  several  centuries  of 
the  French  ml^  The  hill  was,  he  said,  simply 
as  latlnllMot  fii  Meralisa.  Tba  principia 
vsnld  have  evcntnalfy  and  togioalfy  to  ap|>l^  to 


li^ngland,  Scotland,  and  WaleB  as  well  as  to  Ire- 
land. For  an  indefinite  time  wa  ahould  be  left 
with  a  lop-sided  federal  system,  unworkable,  and 
unworthy  of  tbe  statesmanship  of  the  country." 
'J  lie  tinancial  proposals  were  eriticised.  Fear 
was  expressed  that  customs  barriers  would  be 
Set  up  between  Ireland  and  Kngland.  The  pro- 
vision for  forty-two  Irish  members  at  Westmin- 
ster was  attacked  for  varying  reasons.  Tbe 
main  point,  however,  in  the  opposition  appeared 
to  be  tbe  coercion  of  Ulster  under  a  government 
to  whidi  It  mmld  he  opposed.  This  was  cbaraa* 
terized  as  tvrnnny  over  the  minority  and  as 
likely  to  result  in  religious  persecution  and  even 
in  bloodshed. 

A  crowded  meeting  of  Nationalists  was  held 
at  the  Mansion  House.  Dublin,  on  April  23,  and 
speech' ^  i],'lhrrr<l  by  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr. 

Dillon,  and  others,  to  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  convention  voted  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment proposals.  The  second  reading  was  car- 
ried on  May  0  by  a  vote  of  872  to  271,  and  on 
June  11  it  went  into  committee.  Amendments 
to  exclude  from  its  operation  tbe  four  Ulster 
counties  and  to  Strike  out  the  provisions  for 
an  Irish  senate  were  rejected.  After  Parlia- 
ment had  rcassemble<!  on  October  7  the  govern- 
ment propost'd  ;i  in rtion  assigning  thirty-four 
days  for  tbe  consideratwn  of  the  bill,  of  whick 
twenty-flve  days  were  for  the  committee  stage, 
seven  for  the  report  stage  and  the  remaining  two 
days  for  the  third  reading.  The  opposition  pro- 
tested violently  at  this  resort  to  the  "  guill> 
tine."  A  government  amendment  providing  for 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  in 
t'lp  election  of  members  to  the  Irish  senate  after 
live  years  waa  passed  on  Octol>er  31  by  a  vote 
of  298  to  20fl.  On  Xovember  11  the  government 
was  suddenly  checked  by  an  adverse  vote  in  pecu-' 
liar  eireumstanees.  The  financial  resoiutioii 
passed  the  committee  stage  on  November  7  by 
Si  majority  of  121.  This  resolution,  which  was 
a  vital  part  of  the  Home  Rule  measure,  reached 
its  report  stage  on  November  11,  and  on  that 
day  Sir  F.  Banbury  moved  an  amendment  seri- 
ously  clian;^in^  its  character.  It  lia[tpened  that 
many  Liberals  were  absent  from  the  iluuse,  Sir 
F.  Banbury  having  failed  to  place  the  amend- 
ment upon  the  notice  paper,  and  after  a  brief 
dclMte  the  amendment  wai  carried  by  a  vote  of 
227  to  206.  The  House  was  immediately  ad- 
journed and  for  a  time  there  was  threat  of  a 
deadlock  over  the  parliamentary  question  in- 
volved. On  November  13  an  opposition  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  TOte  of  327  to  218.  Disorder 

followed  and  tlie  sittin";  was  suspended;  but  on 
the  following  day  it  was  a;,Mced  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  speaker  that  the  House  should  ad- 
journ till  November  18  "  for  reflection,"  and 
upon  reassembling  a  new  financial  resolution  dif- 
fering from  the  original  in  important  res|)ecfs, 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  .118  to  207.  This  loss 
of  time  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  a  mens* 
ure  regarded  as  very  important  by  the  govern- 
ment,  namely,  the  Mental  Deficiency  bill  (see  be- 
low) which,  however,  the  government  promisxl 
to  reintroduce  in  the  next  session. 

SrruaTiON  at  the  Close  or  1912.  The  House 
bill  was  carried  thrmi^'h  the  committir^  •^tage 
within  the  appointed  uiue  except  for  a  delay  of 
ten  days  cau--il  l  y  an  advers4'  vote  which  tem- 
porarily checked  the  govern  ment^  but  which  was 
corrected  by  a  full  majority  later.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  by  the  end  <tf  the  session,  March  90, 
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JdlS,  the  government  would  have  Carried  the 
Home  Rule  und  Welsh  Disestablishment  meas- 
luea  and  the  iraochise  bill  abolishing  plural 
voting.  It  ivas  expected  that  the  Home  Rule 
bill  w  ulJ  be  rejected  by  the  Hou:.e  of  Lords, 
and  then  two  year^  would  have  to  elapse  be- 
fore it  could  be  carried  by  the  Commons  alone. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  government 
was  planning  to  attack  the  land  question,  that 
is  the  quention  of  breaking  up  the  large  estates 
which  do  not  pay  their  full  share  of  taxution. 
In  December  Mr.  Lloyd-George  made  an  uddrens 
on  this  subject  at  Aberdeen  denouncing  the 
"  iniquitous  land  laws."  The  large  estate  tended 
to  monop  i  v  tnd  to  diite  the  ronl  people  to 
cities  or  abroad. 

Welsh  Disebtablishmknt.  The  long-prom- 
ised bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Wales  was  introduced  on  April 
23.  It  provided  that  on  the  first  day  of  July 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  four  Welsh  dio- 
ceaes  should  cease  to  be  dioceses  for  the  proy- 
inoe  of  Canterbury;  the  ecclesiastical  corpora* 
tiona  within  them  would  be  dissolved  and  eo> 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  would  b<>  abolished. 
Synods  were  to  be  held  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture government  of  the  Church.  The  bill  pio> 
Tided  for  Welsh  commissioners,  three  in  num- 
ber, for  a  period  of  three  years,  who  should  re- 
ceive existing  Church  property  and  distribute 
it.  The  disestablished  Church  was  to  set  up  a 
representative  body  to  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred all  cathedrals,  churches,  palaces,  etc.  All 
the  modern  endowments  were  to  be  handed  over 
by  the  commissioners  to  this  representative 
bodv.  The  measure  was  criticised  by  the  op- 
poutioii  witib  greet  bitterness,  both  aa  to  its 
general  purpose  and  its  special  features.  It 
was  denounced  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Church 
of  England  a-  :i  wJioIe,  as  well  as  at  the 
Church  in  Wales,  iiiu  first  reading  waa  oar> 
ried  in  the  Hou!h>  of  ("omnoM  by  4  vote  of  SSI 
against  2&3.  During  the  summer  sevsrel  meae- 
meetings  were  held  u>  protest  against  the  meas- 
ure, jiu  l  uting  gatherings  at  Hyde  Pnrk,  ;it](l 
the  Albert  iiall,  on  June  12,  where  addresites 
were  made  by  Mr.  Boner  Lew  and  the  Aieh- 
biahop  of  Canierbuiy. 

Labob  TJivsebt.  The  year  1912  was  marked 
by  vcr}  liijf url>-  I  r  nditions  of  labor.  The 
great  textile-^'-  1  ki  ra'  strike  in  the  Manchester 
district  was  in  progress  when  the  year  began. 
In  May  oeenrred  the  atrilce  of  the  London  dock* 
ers,  and  toward  the  etoee  of  the  year  tbe  Nortb- 

Eiistern  Railway  men  went  on  strike.  But  by 
far  the  most  serious  movoraont  of  the  year  was 
the  great  coal  minera*  strike  which  took  place 
in  March.  A  awtamnj  of  thia  and  ttw  other 
labor  eontests  will  be  found  In  the  articles 
Stbikes  and  ^Iimmum  Wage.  Lut  an  account 
of  the  coal  strike  and  the  nHnioium  wage  law 
is  given  here  because  of  the  serious  issues  in 
nauonel  politics  to  which  they  gave  riae. 
TBI  CbAL  Snm  Am  trk  MmiMuv  Waob. 

At  the  beginning  of  1912  the  agitation  for  a 
minimutu  wage  for  coal  miners,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  resulted  in  the  formu- 
lation of  definite  demands  on  tbe  part  of  the 
minera,  which  tbe  coal  owners  steadily  op- 
posed. These  demands  coniprisoJ  a  scale  of 
minimum  wages  for  the  different  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  eoal  ownera,  the  miners  reduced 
tbe  rate  doMUided  in  some  of  tbe  districts,  but 
still  oontended  lor  the  prineiple  of  the  mini* 


mum  wage.  On  Jiiouarj  12  the  Miners'  Fe(ie^ 
ation  referred  the  quesQon  of  a  strike  to  ths 
miners,  and  tbe  vote  was  generally  in  its  favor. 
Thereupon  the  federation  gave  the  cmploven 
notice  that  work  w-'ulil  he  .-^UjiiiJi-J  hy  tli-j  tind 
of  i:'ebruary.  A  national  conlereuet'  bvUftn 
coal  owners  and  the  miners'  representatives  woi 
held  in  London  on  February  7.  The  revised 
scale  of  mintmnm  wages  was  presented  by  tbe 
miners.  l,  it  ufti  r  (  ri-iideration  the  coal  owin::' 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  tbe  prioeiplt 
of  oayment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  oi 
work  performed  was  the  only  one  that  could  be 
sttcoewfuUy  applied.  They  admitted,  however, 
ti  :it  owing  to  exceptional  conditions  iu  ti>e 
working  place,  certain  miners,  though  doing  ' 
their  beisti  were  unable  to  earn  as  much  as  tber 
would  in  normal  circumstances,  and  they  de- 
clared their  willingness  in  such  cases  to  give 
the  subject  [irii!  consideration.  Tlie  minerj 
in  reply  expretuivU  regret  that  the  oual  owoers 
woold  not  noeept  tbe  prineiple  of  tbe  miainom 
wage,  which  was  toe  onlv  condition  of  n  settk>  j 
ment.  Negotiations  ana  conferenem  betwees  ' 
the  government  und  th«  coal  ^ners  and  mintT?  | 
were  continued,  and  finally,  the  government  pro- 
posed as  a  basis  of  asttlemcnt  that  tbe  princi- 
ple of  the  minimum  wage  ahould  be  accepted. 
It  declared  that  there  were  special  conditions 
under  which  certain  miners  could  not  earn  a 
reasonable  minimum  wage,  owing  to  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  the  work,  and  ttiat  they  should  1 
receive  such  *  wage  under  arrangements  suited 
to  special  circumstances.  It  announced  its 
r.  ;u!iiirs.^  fn  I  infer  with  both  partu  s  :i>  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  these  principles  into  ef- 
fect The  oonl  owners  in  the  English  districts 
accepted  thepropoaaia,  but  those  in  Sootiaad 
and  South  Wales  refected  them.  Tbe  miners, 
while  agreeing  to  the  general  priihiple  laiJ 
down  by  the  goverumttnt,  held  to  the  two  ess«u- 
1^  pontet  tiukt  n  eonoession  of  the  individual  : 
minimum  wage  in  each  district  must  precede  : 
flnsl  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  that  the  '-. 

mill  irn u  1:1    'l^  am:!   ralt/s  for  the  'l  iiriiUis  districts 

must  be  thotue  adopted  by  the  Miners'  Feders*  . 
tion  at  tbe  conference  on  February  7 . 

Tbe  minen  wars  blamed  for  lefusing  to  se>  . 
cept  the  demand  of  the  employera  that^  if  a 

minimum  wage  "(vas  (o  In-  ^'uariintr-i'il,  thtre 
should  be  a  guarantee  of  miuimum  service. 
Without  this,  what  means,  it  waa  aaked,  would 
there  be  for  dealing  with  those  who  shirlud 
work?  The  minera  were  unyielding  on  thito 
point  ao'l  tlir  governnn-nl,  fuuiul  it  JifTrii't  to 
elTix't  a  compromise.  The  danger  of  a  strike  in 
the  coal  trade  was  especially  marked  in  Great 
Britain,  where  coal  entered  so  widely  into  tbe 
industrial  life  of  the  community  that  a  oesss-  , 
tion  of  the  supply  would  paraly/r  •:_]\,-'  factories, 
railways,  and  navigation  companies  and  threaten 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  entire  popala* 
tion.  The  strike  took  place  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, February  29,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
700.000  men  stopped  work. 

Early  in  March  the  miners  consented  to  re- 
new the  negotiations,  but  nothing  eame  of  them. 
By  the  middir  nf  ^Inrca  the  number  of  rainfr? 
on  strike  war,  pl.u4  d  at  nearly  SoO.OOO,  and  oi 
surface  workers  at  over  200.000.  while  the  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed  in  other  industries  was 
estimated  at  betvreen  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  figures  were  not  accurate,  but 
rough  estimates  placed  the  number  of  persons 
thrown  oat  of  empkyment  I17  the  itrikn  at  11^ 
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wards  of  a  million  and  a  half.  Although  the 
strikert)  had  gained  the  main  point,  which  was 
derecognition  of  the  principle  of  the  minimum 
vage,  tjStj  refilled  to  adimt  any  diminution  ot 
tke  seal*  of  minimtiiii  wages  that  they  de- 
manded. 

MiMircsf  Wage  Law.  Conferences  with 
the  miners  having  proved  unavailing,  the  prime 
sinister  introdueed  «  minimam  wage  bill  into 
Pitriiaiiient  on  Mareh  19.  Sun  m  regards  the 
•pplication  of  the  minimum  wage  principle  to 
certain  sweated  trades  (see  Minihum.  Wage), 
such  an  act  waa  unprecedented  in  the  hiatory  of 
British  legislation,  and  it  gave  rise  to  very 
inportani  diaens^on.  After  the  final  mpture 
of  the  negotiations  on  Mareh  15,  the  govern- 
ment decided  on  this  measure  as  tbe  only  means 
ef  mtoring  peace.  In  the  speech  in  which  it 
W8«  introduccKol  the  prime  minister  declared  that 
its  prompt  eneetment  was  necessary,  and  that 
the  pnvernment  had  resorted  to  it  only  after 
iLe  hupe  of  a  settlement  bj  agreement  was  de« 
stroyed.  Tbe  gdvernment  believed  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  exeeptional  conditions  of  work  in 
slmonaal  places,  there  must  be  a  minimum 
vage  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  guarantee  on  the 
otbtT  of  adequate  service.  The  measure  was 
characterised  as  experimental.  It  was  to  be  in 
force  only  lor  three  jttra.  The  minimum  wage 
conM  be  recovered  by  eivil  process  if  it  were 
n.  t  paid,  and  it  could  not  be  voided  by  contract 
If  a  workingman  did  not  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions  for  the  protection  of  owners  against 
possible  abuaea,  he  was  to  lose  the  right  to  the 
niviniiiB  wage.*^  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  among  others, 
criticised  tbe  law  as  likely  to  prove  worse  than 
the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remove.  What 
was  ther*  to  prsventr  he  asked,  the  precedent 
sf  tiis  mintmim  from  being  extended  to 
other  Ittdustriest  ft  was  -virtually  Inviting 
vvery  trade  that  has  a  ptrong  organisation  to 
brmg  pressure  upon  the  government  to  attain 
Ha  object.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  gnar- 
sDtecs  to  the  masten  ajcainst  diminished  output 
mre  safHeient  ^hen  asked  by  Labor  members 
what  lie  wDuld  do  in  the  j)resent  crisis,  he  re- 
plied that  three  courses  had  been  open  to  the 
government.  They  could  have  taken  steps  be- 
fore the  atrike  to  enforce  arbitration,  or  they 
Hinid  have  used  all  the  foree  at  their  command 
t  protect  miners  who  were  willing  to  continue 
^urk  after  the  strike  bad  begun,  or  they  mi<;ht 
have  instated  that  the  strike  should  end  and 
foree  ^  owners  to  open  the  pits  and  the  men 
to  go  baek  to  them.  The  attltnde  of  the  miners 
toward  the  bill  was  distinctly  hostile.  They  de- 
manded that  the  measure  be  amended  so  as  to 
include  the  schedule  rates  that  they  required, 
sad  refnsed  to  accept  any  act  of  Parliament 
wbieh  did  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  not  less  thar  .58.  a  day  for 
workmen  and  2s.  a  day  for  Imva  of  fourteen 
years.  The  Minimum  Wage  bill  provided  for  di.s- 
triet  boards  to  determine  the  rates  in  the  dif- 
fmnt  parts  of  the  country.  The  miners,  how- 
r-f'T,  rontendf  '  f  ir  the  insertion  in  the  hill  of 
the  ipecific  figures,  namely.  6s.  for  men  and  2s. 
for  boys  as  a  minimum  rate.  This  the  govern- 
ment steadily  refused  on  tbe  ground  that  the 
randitions  of  the  industry  varied  In  different 
di*trict«.  and  must  be  specially  fixed  in  each 
taae.  Tbe  appeal  of  the  prime  minister  to  the 
SlhteiB  to  eome  to  an  agreement  with  the  coal 
ewnm  was  unsuccessful  and  the  bill  in  Parlia>> 
iMt  was  harried  through  it*  ilnal  stage.  Tbe 


Lnbor  members  offered  an  amendment  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  miners  providing  for  the  6s. 
and  2s.  minimum.  This  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  326  to  83,  and  tbe  bill 
passed'  its  third  reading  in  the  House  by  213 
votes  against  48  on  March  27.  It  went  imme- 
diately to  tlie  lIouBe  of  Lords,  where  it  was 
passed  on  March  28.  and  it  received  the  royal 
assent  on  March  29.  The  diaeussion  of  the 
measure  in  Parliament  brought  out  a  division 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  party,  the  Socialists 
urging  that  the  party  should  abstain  from  vot- 
ing on  the  third  reading  while  the  members 
that  represented  tbe  miners  wished  the  party 
to  east  in  its  vote  against  it.  Tbe  argument 
of  til  '  S'A.iuli^r  mill  rs  was  that  to  cast  a  vote  , 
against  a  measure  embodying,  for  the  tirst  time, 
this  principle  of  the  minimum  wage,  would  em- 
barrass tbe  party  in  future.  The  miners  car- 
ried their  point,  however,  and  the  Labor  party 
as  a  whole  voted  again.st  the  measure.  The 
Socialists  really  saw  iu  the  passage  of  tbe  Mini- 
mum Wage  measure  a  triumph  for  their  eauae. 
The  European  Socialist  press  expressed  its  ex- 
ultation at  the  result  and  congratulated  the 
miners  on  tlie  firm  stand  tiiat  tiiey  had  taken. 
M.  Jaur£s,  the  French  Socialist,  and  M.  Vander- 
velde,  the  leader  of  the  Belgian  Labdr  party, 
pointed  to  the  miners'  attitude  in  this  matter 
as  a  .splendid  example.  To  the  great  relief  of 
everyone  tlie  coal  strike  was  at  last  declared 
at  an  end  on  April  6,  tbe  men  having  agreed  to 
go  baek  to  work  while  the  detemiaation  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  was  pending  before  the  district 
boards.    See  MxMiiuM  Wage. 

STsviCAhiau.   In  1011  and  1012  the  term 

syndicali'^m.  ivhich  had  hitherto  been  limited  to 
its  contiiiLjiliil  application,  became  naturalized 
in  Great  Britain.  In  general,  it  signifies  that 
element  of  upioaism  which  aims  not  merely  at 
organising  atrikes  for  immediate  ends,  but  at 
organizing  a  general  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
ultimately  giving  the  control  of  the  means  of 

Production  to  the  workmen  of  each  trade.  Mr. 
om  Mann,  the  labor  leader,  waa  arrested  on 
Mareh  19  for  having  printed  in  the  Byiuiieatiaf 
an  artirle  urging  sodiers  to  oppose  their  em- 
ployment again&t  the  workiugmen  iu  labor 
troubles,  and  for  having  made  similar  appeals 
in  his  speeches.  The  printers  and  publishers 
were  also  prosecuted.  The  matter  came  up 
in  Parliament  in  the  latter  part  of  Marcn 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  bill.  Tbe  attorney -general  was 
criticised  for  tbe  prosecutions,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  tend  to  inflame  public  opinion. 
The  working  classes  were  already  suspicious  of 
tbe  judiciary  and  it  was  asked  whether  one 
could  not  question  the  rightfulness  of  shootiQg 
working  people  down.  In  defense  of  the  prose* 
cutlons  the  attorney-general  said  that  they  were 
in  no  s(>n«o  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  tli  ;  r  s 
If  the  article  in  the  Syndicalist  had  merely 
urged  that  the  soldiers  should  not  be  called  Upon 
to  interfere  in  industrial  disputes  there  would 
have  been  no  prosecutions,  but  the  article  had 
tried  to  induce  ttie  military  to  diires^ard  their 
duty.  If  soldiers  refused  to  shoot  they  were 
liable  to  the  severest  punishment,  even  the  death 
penalty.  TTenee  the  gravity  of  the  offense  in 
printing  that  open  letter.  The  growth  of  syn- 
dicalism in  Great  Britain  was  thus  disclosed. 
It  was  condemned  by  some  as  an  anti-Social  pol- 
icy, based  upon  elass  warfare.  At  the  hearing 
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e«rl7  in  M«y  Mr.  Tom  Mann  pleaded  on  hU 
own  behalf  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  Mduc« 
tioldiers  from  lawful  eomniunds.  He  said  that 
when  soldiers  were  acting  under  civil  law  they 
were  only  citiiOM.  He  claimed  his  right  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen  to  declare  that  be  did  not 
publish  the  letter,  but  he  did  not  differ  from 
it  and  would  not  a&k  mercy  for  his  ugreement 
with  the  principles  of  the  letter.  He  was  pro- 
nouneed  guilty  and  Mnteneed  to  six  months*  hn* 
prisonment,  but  tho  <:rntc>nre  WM  sftcrwttrd." 
commuted.    8cc  h)\'.\uicALi»M. 

BtJDGET.   The  budget  did  not  offer  any  new 
or  remarkable  features.   So  new  taxes  were  to 
be  levied  and  existing  taxation  was  neither  in- 
•   creased  nor  reduced.    The  clianc*  !lnr  of  the  ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Lloyd-Geor^,  in  his  speech  on  the 

fresentatioa  of  the  budget  in  April,  expressed 
imself  in  a  sanguine  manner  as  to  the  financial 
prospects  and  justified  his  former  predictions. 
He  reminded  the  House  of  the  four  principles 
that  he  bad  laid  down  in  1909,  namely,  that  the 
taxes  should  not  only  meet  the  year's  require- 
ments, but  should  be  PTf^cryitihlo  nf  expansion  to 
meet  further  demandh,  that  .ill  classes  of  the 
community  should  contribute;  tliat  taxation 
should  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  that  tiiere  should  be  so  Interferenee 
with  trndc,  industry,  and  commcrc.  Hp  de 
clarcd  lh:it  these  principles  had  been  fuuliiully 
observed.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
coming  ^ear  was  il8O^8d,0OU.  In  view  of  the 
effects  of  tlie  coal  mtneiii^  strike  and  the  possible 
needs  of  naval  expenditure,  the  chancellor  de- 
clared on  this  occasion  that  the  surplus  amount- 
ing to  about  £G,5()0,()0()  could  not  be  turned  over 
to  the  sinkiiw  fund»  but  in  June  he  announoed 
that  £6.000,000  would  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  £1,000,000  to  the  supplemen- 
tary naval  estimates,  and  £500,0(jjp  loaned  to 
Uganda  and  the  Bast  Africa  Pratectorate. 

WOHAN  SunriAOB.  It  became  evident  early 
in  the  year  that  the  suffra^pie  (question  wonld  play 
an  important  part  in  politic \1  di^  u^-ion.  The 
^rowin^^  activities  of  the  sutfragists  were  met 
by  counter-demonstrations  from  ueir  opponents. 
The  National  League,  formed  to  oppose  woman 
snffrage,  planned  a  monster  meeting  to  be  held 
at  All.,  rt  Hall.  February  28.  It  r,(].]illv  L'  iM.pd 
adherents,  including  many  lending  public  men 
and  several  members  of  the  government.  The 
government  had  been  long  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, some  of  its  prominent  members  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  (leori^r.  Sir  Kdward  Grey,  and  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  having  been  very  active  on  be- 
Imlf  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Asquith's  position 
on  the  other  hand  was  well  known.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  1911.  he  had  told  a  depu- 
tation of  sulFrayists  that  he  Ix-lieved  the  grant- 
ing of  tho  parliamentary  franchise  to  women 
wonld  Iw  a  disastrous  politiesi  mistaice.  Lord 
Curzon  and  I.«rd  Cromer  were  among  it.?  con- 
spicuous opponents.  The  proposal  to  decide  the 
question  by  referendum  was  much  diecusaed  dur* 
ing  the  year. 

The  inndi'heralded  anti*snffVaf(e  meeting  was 
held  at  Albert  TTall  on  February  2R.  There  were 
said  to  be  20,000  applications  for  seats,  but  the 
hall  could  seat  only  half  that  number.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  several  persons  of 
prominence  and  demonstrated  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  the  new  movement.  A  few 
davs  earlier  ( February  23)  the  suffragists  held 
a  large  meetii^  at  the  same 'place  and  were  ad> 


dressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  amon;»  others.  The 
meeting  was  interrupted  by  disorders  on  ibj 
part  of  the  listeners,  although  Mr.  Lloyd-Georgf 
cjitpressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  suf- 
fraffe.  As  to  the  proposed  referendnn  on  the 
suffrage,  he  called  it  a  co.'^tly  denial  of  justite. 
He  argued  that  if  the  course  indicated  hy  Mr. 
Asquith  were  followed,  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
was  certain  this  year.  Ue  promised  that  if  Um 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  tiie  Reform  bill 
were  carried  the  government  would  push  the 
amended  bill  through  this  session.  On  ilsrcb 
1  widespread  rioting  and  window-smashing  took 
place  on  sevcrai  of  the  London  atreets,  when 
many  hundreds  of  women,  armed  with  hammers, 
nft.nrkrd  the  shops.  The  prime  mini^itcr's  liou^^^ 
in  Downing  Street  was  among  those  damaged. 
A  few  days  later  the  same  window-smashlag 
tactics  were  employed  at  Kensington,  Knights 
bridge,  and  Brompton.  Hundreds  of  »r- 
ff  -Is  wrrc  made.  iMany  of  the  arrest-  -]  -LhT-»- 
gists  were  tried  in  March.  In  seventy-six  cases 
the  sentence  waa  to  Imrd  labor  for  from  fsor 
to  six  months. 

The  leaders  of  the  sufTragist  movement,  Mr-. 
Pankhurst  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawremc-, 
who  had  been  arrested  on  ttie  cliarge  of  coa- 
spiracy,  were  found  guilty  on  Hay  §t,  after  a 
hi  iring  of  six  day^.  Thr  jury,  however,  recom- 
mended mercy  in  view  of  toe  undoubtedly  pure 
motives  underlying  the  woman  suffrage  agita- 
tion«  Justice  Coleridge  sentenced  them  to  im- 
prisooment  for  nine  months,  but  after  a  shori 
time  they  wrrn  mleased.  An  assault  was  made 
on  Mr.  Asquith  while  speaking  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bum  the  buiiding.  This  led  to  tiie  arrest  asd 
sentenee  of  two  woman  sulfri^sts  wIm>,  however, 
were  released  on  license.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  in 
October  declared  that  the  only  way  to  carry  out 
tlw  purposes  of  the  sufTraRists  was  to  wage  war 
on  proper^.  A  Woman  Suffrage  bill  similar  to 
the  one  defeated  In  lOtI  was  introdneed  In  1012, 
but  mot  with  the  sari'  futr.  A  hill  for  the  abo- 
litton  of  plural  voting  and  containing  a  woman 
suffrage  provision  under  restrictions  was  intro- 
duced in  July,  but  did  not  reach  the  committee 
stage.    An  amendment  to  the  Home  Rnle  bill 

providing  for  womnn  =iifTr;if:r  in  flie  flections  to 

the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  rej^ted  od 
November  6* 

Electoral  Reforu.  The  government  intro- 
duced its  Franchise  and  Registration  bill  on 
June  17.  It  provided  for  the  abolishing  of 
plural  voting,  of  property  qualification,  and  of 
university  representation,  for  the  reform  of  efee- 
toral  machinery  and  the  system  of  registration- 
It  made  residence  or  occupation  the  sole  quali- 
fication for  the  suffrage  and  limited  the  qualify- 
ing period  of  aueh  residence  or  ooenpation  to  a 
conti  Inuous  period  of  six  months.  It  reached 
its  second  reading  in  July,  when  the  opposition 
attacked  it  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
itself  was  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  important 
principle  involv^,  and  that  it  failed  to  remedy 
glaring  inequalities  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem. It  had  loni,'  b«  ii  cnnti  nded  by  Mr.  .A?- 
quith  and  by  other  members  of  the  government 
iSuLt  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  would  bo 
answered  in  connection  with  this  bill  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  should  provide'  for  it 
The  measure  as  introduced  was  made  to  apply 
to  "every  male  person."  In  July,  after  tbe 
aecond  reading,  several  membere  of  tbe  Btonse 
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g&ve  notice  that  tbej  would  oUer  amendment 
t»  onit  the  word  "  male."  Nothing  further  wmn 

done  with  the  measure  during:  the  session,  but 
it  was  understood  that  it  waa  the  government's 
intention  to  go  on  with  it  early  in  the  follow- 
ing jear.  The  principle  of  proportional  repre> 
MnUtioB  bad  gained  many  advoeate*  in  Gnat 
Britain  in  recent  years.  In  1908  a  royal  com- 
mi&sion  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  various 
methods  in  use  and  its  report  was  published  in 
11^,  1910.  In  1012  the  prineipb  had  gained 
mfleient  aeeeptaaoe  to  lead  to  a  proviaion  lor 
it  in  the  ITome  Rule  bill  in  the  election  of 
itu-mber!^  to  the  Irish  senate.  While  this  bill 
'Was  under  diNUMion  there  were  vigorous  efforts 
made  by  mmj  members,  both  Liberals  and 
ITntonists,  to  extend  proportional  repraientatioa 
to  the  eleetioDt  for  tne  IriBh  borne  of  coouaons 
as  well. 

ME5TAL  Dmcizncr  Bnx.  In  the  latter  part 

of  May  Mr.  McKenna  presented  the  Mental 
Dtfitiency  bill  in  the  House  of  Common.  This 
provided  for  a  ct-ntral  authority  of  six  commis- 
•ioners  to  exercise  general  control  over  defec* 
Uwta  and  maintain  tnatltuttona  for  sneh  of  them 
as  are  dangerous  nnd,  in  general,  to  perform 
the  same  duties  in  regard  to  them  that  are 
performed  by  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  for 
the  ioaaae.  Among  it*  provisions  was  one  that 
satborized  tbe  cessation  of  the  prosecution  for 
s  criminal  ofTenw?  whon  the  perwn  accuB<»d  was 
found  to  be  feeble-minded.  Another  important 
prorision  forbade  tbe  narriafe  of  defaefcive  per^ 

^  It  was  dropped  In  November  in  order  to  trive 
tins  for  carrying  throuu'li  tin-  Tlnrnr-  KuN-  liill. 
Iwt  it  Was  understood  that  it  would  be  revivt;d 
at  tbe  next  session. 

VSum  Slavs  Tbaitic  Bill.  Tbe  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  bill,  popularly  known  as  the 
White  Slave  TrafHc  1  provided  for  tbe  arrest 
without  warrant  of  anyone  committing  or  at- 
tnptiag  to  commit  tiie  crime  of  procuring, 
and  empowered  the  court  to  impose  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  on  men  convicted  of  the  of- 
fease.  It  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Kovember  1.  There  was  strong  popular  feeling 
behind  tbe  measure  and  it  was  supported  in 
Parliament  without  regard  to  party  lines. 

Tasiff  Refobm.  In  1912  the  Unionists  con- 
tinued to  give  a  prominent  place  in  their  dis 
•ossiooa  to  the  subject  of  tariflf  reform.  Oa 
Febmaiy  22  a  tariff  reform  amendment  to  the 
address  from  the  throne  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  to  193.  In  the  arguments  on  this  and 
other  occasions  the  Unionists  laid  stress  on  the 
point  tliat  tariff  reform  was  not  a  return  to  the 
old  policy  of  protcrtion,  but  was  a  method  of 
•cientifirutly  regulating  trade  and  finance  in 
the  interest  of  the  empire  as  a  whole.  They 
urged  it  as  tbe  only  rational  and  practicable 
method  of  raising  the  revenne  neoessary  for 
social  Ipf'islation.  Their  opponents  attacked  it 
on  tbe  ground  that  it  would  raise  the  cost  of 
pradoctioD  in  Great  Britain  and  limit  the  pur* 
chesmK  .power  of  tbe  population.  They  were 
psrtieuTarlr  emphatic  fn  denouncing  the  taxa- 
tion of  load  which  has  formed  an  essential  part 
of  tbe  tariff  reform  programme  ever  since  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ovtlined  it.  In  regard  to  the  food 
dDtie«  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
tbe  Unionists  themselves  and  towards  the  end 
ef  tbe  ymr  it  leemed  evident  tlmt  tbe  Uxgu 


Dart  of  the  party  were  opposed  to  food  duties. 
Abe  majority  of  the  party  also  seemed  not  to 

be  in  accord  with  their  leaders  on  the  question 
of  the  referendum.  Lord  Lansdowne  in  a  sfieech 
on  October  13,  1!)12,  i^aid  that  the  question  of 
tariff  reform  should  be  referred  to  tbe  electo* 
rale  only  if  the  proposed  measure  exceeded  cer- 
tain limits  which  should  be  specifir  l  in  t  !- 
vance  aa  to  the  amount  of  protective  taxation. 
And  on  December  15  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  a  speech 
at  Ashtoa*under>Liyne  propoaed  that  the  ques- 
tton  of  food  duties  sliottld  be  laid  before  tiie 
colonies  at  an  imperial  conference,  and  unless 
the  colonies  decided  that  the  food  duties  were 
absolutely  essential  to  preference  they  were  not 
to  be  imposed.  Thus  tlie  colonies  would  de- 
ctde  tlie  4]uestioB  and  the  proposal  would  not 
be  mAmitted  to  a  referendum.  This  speech 
aroused  eonsiderabie  opposition  among  those 
Unmnista  who  wished  for  a  referendum  on  the 
question  of  tariff  reform  and  who  were  eope- 
cially  averse  to  leaving  tbe  decision  at  to  tbe 

food  dutieti  to  the  colonies.  While  the  flMjOT- 
ity  of  tbe  party  appeared  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  this  matter,  there  was  evidence 
that  all  were  agreed  in  tlmir  with  that  Mr* 
Bonar  Law  should  retain  tbe  leadership. 

Natio.nai,  InsiraN(K  The  Ins^urance  act| 
which  was  passed  in  IKll,  and  went  into  effect 
OB  July  Up  I912p  was  one  of  tbe  most  exten- 
sive measures  of  social  legislation  passed  ia 
recent  years.  The  scheme,  as  elaborated  by  Mr. 
William  Lloyd  Hi  orL't,  virtually  attempted  to 
carry  out  in  a  single  bill  what  liad  been  accom- 
plhihed  in  the  German  onpire  hf  the  legisla- 
tion of  an  entire  generation.  It  was  very  widely 
discussed  in  the  press  at  home  and  abroad.  An 
account  of  its  main  features  and  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  will  be  found  in  tbe  article  Wou- 

I^fOMEN'S  INSUIAKCS. 

Naval  Expaxsio:^.  Whilr  thf>  German  naval 
defense  estimate's  were  under  discussion  in  the 
Keichstag,  tbe  British  government  was  watching 
anxiously  the  tendency  to  increase  the  strength 
of  tiie  (Mrman  navy.  On  Maieb  18  Mr.  Cbureb- 
ill,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  intro- 
duced his  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  declared  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  pre- 
viottt  ttandard«  nameW,  two  ships  a  year  for 
tbe  next  six  years.  Tnis  applied  the  principle 
that  the  British  navy  should  be  GO  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  German.  In  May,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  German  navy  would  be  in- 
ereased,  the  need  of  a«]mlcneotai7  ettimatet 
in  Great  Britain  was  eonsfdered.  Italy's  eeorse 
as  endanger! yif:  the  Mediterranean  equilibriuni 
was  the  cause  of  much  aoxtety  isee  Tdbco- 
Itallax  Wab).  On  May  22  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Churchill  conferred  with  Lord  Kitchener 
at  Malta  concerning  the  land  and  sea  forces  for 
the  Mediii  rranean.  In  the  latter  part  of  July 
Mr.  Churchill  in  a  speech  supporting  the  new 
naval  estimates  made  comparlsont  between  Ger- 
man and  British  naval  progress,  saying  that 
these  suplementary  estimates  were  directly  due 
to  the  new  German  navy  law  which  aimed  at 
increasing  the  striking  force  of  tbe  German 
fleet.  Nearly  four-flftlu  of  their  vessels  would, 
he  said,  be  ready  for  instant  war.  This  wn?  tha 
fifth  increase  of  the  German  navy  in  fourteen 
years.  Their  fleet  would  ultimately  consist  of 
41  battleships,  20  large  armored  cruisers,  40 
smaller  cruisers,  and  a  large  force  of  torpedo- 
beat  destreyert  and  tnboMrlnes.  Tbe  need  of 
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keeping  pace  with  theac  extrnordinary  prepara- 
tions was  evident.  To  maintain  the  GO  jht  i-ent. 
standard  a  greater  number  of  sliips  would  have 
to  be  bnOt  within  the  next  live  yean  than  bad 
been  estimated.  The  increase  of  the  Aii<fri:iD 
and  lluliaii  fleets  would  require  important 
changes  in  the  Mediterranean.  Battleships  of 
the  invsneiftfe  type  would  replace  the  firitiah 
veeeela  withdrawn  atid  the  alljed  foroe  of  firit* 
ish  and  French  vessels  In  the  Miditerranean 
would  bo  superior  to  any  possible  combination. 
See  paragraph  above  on  Navy,  also  articles 
Naval  PiooBisa,  Batxuesbips,  and  Fiaho^ 

Rarox  von  BlKBEBSTEt.v.  On  May  14  Haron 
Mariichall  von  Bieberstein  (q.  v.),  whose  record 
as  German  ambassador  at  Coiwtaatinople  waa 
distinguiabed  for  its  mnarkable  successes,  was 
appointed  anbessador  at  London  to  succeed 
Count  WoUT-Mettornioh.  The  latter  had  been 
recalled  in  consequence,  it  wa£  i>aid,  of  his  fail- 
ure during  the  Horoeeaa  aegotlations  of  I'Jii, 
to  keep  hi*  borne  aoverament  iafonaed  of  tl»e 
actual  state  of  Bntlsh  opinion.  In  Germany 
it  had  been  believed  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  maintain  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
enoe.in  that  affair,  and  the  flm  tone  of  the 
premier  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  unwelcome.  Haron  von  Bieber- 
ateln'a  policy  at  Constantinople  hdd  been  to  treat 
Old  Turks  and  Young  Turks  simply  as  Turks.  To 
hl»  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  to  the  lack  of 
any  espeoial  ability  on  the  part  of  his  rivals,  he 
owed  his  conspicuous  position  among  the  diplo- 
mats at  Constantinople.  His  influence  was  im- 
paired by  the  Turco-Italian  War,  but  be  had 
carried  out  his  economic  programme,  of  which 
the  main  point  was  the  construction  of  the 
Ba|{dad  Railway.  Baron  von  Hieberstoin  died 
suddenly  at  Baden-weiler  after  he  had  held  the 
new  office  only  three  months.  He  was  suc- 
eeeded  by  Prince  Liehnowaky. 

M.  Sazo.noff's  Visit.  On  September  20  M. 
SazonofT,  the  Russian  foreign  minister,  visited 
England,  and  on  September  25  entered  into  con- 
lereacea  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Balmoral  on 
the  varfouB  queetfona  of  International  interest. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  interview  was  said  to 
be  an  agreement  in  regard  to  Persia.  There 
was  moell  discussion  of  tttfal  DMtter  in  tlie  press 
and  the  critica  of  the  goTemment's  Persian  pol- 
icy feared  that  it  would  end  in  more  decisive 
measures  of  intervention.  From  the  knowledge 
that  could  be  gained  of  the  conference  it  had 
no  such  purpose,  but  on  the  contrary,  aimed  to 
aid  Peraia  in  maintaining  order  with  a  view 
to  hastening  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  fnreiL'n 
troops.  Th.  ;T;  iiroaching  war  in  the  Ralkann, 
however,  asHUuied  the  chief  importance  as  a 
topie  of  diseuasion.  •  It  was  announced  that  both 
Bovemments  were  in  complete  aeoord  ia  their 
desire  for  peace. 

LAnoB  Party.  The  lahor  party  held  a  con- 
fercnee  in  Birmingham,  on  January  25  and  26. 
VariuiiM  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the 
use  of  military  in  trade  <!i>'putes.  protesting 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Trades  Disputes  act, 
wckoininfT  the  increasin;;  discontent  among 
workers,  and  advising  trade  unions  to  defy  the 
law  on  the  subject  of  political  utterances  nn- 
til  the  Osborne  judgment  should  be  rever^r-l. 
The  enfranchisement  of  women  was  urged  ami 
the  foreijrn  policy  of  the  country  was  attacked. 
A.  h^^each   between   the  Liberal  and  Labor 


parties  was  threatened  in  June  over  the  refuMd 
of  the  former  to  support  a  Labor  candidats 
in  the  election  at  Uanley  (see  SOdAUSM). 
The  Liberal  candidate  rec<ived  6,647,  agaiait 
5,993  Conservative  and  only  1694  Labor  votes. 

MiNlfiTKaiAL  Chasges.  Karly  in  tlie 
Lord  Crewe  became  lord  privy  seal,  succeeding 
Lord  Carrington,  wiio  had  resigned.  Mr.  He- 
Kinnon  Wood  succeeded  Lord  ^ntlaad  as  sec- 
retary for  Scotland.  Lnrd  Lnrt  Hiirn  on  June 
4  resigned  the  office  oi  lurd  liigk  chanctll.r 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  llaldane.  Coi.  1. 
£.  B.  Seeley  succeeded  to  the  war  office,  and 
was  in  turn  aneeaeded  in  tiie  ottice  of  parlis^ 
mentary  under-aeeretary  by  Mr.  U.  J.  Tonnant 

MiscELLAimus.  There  was  much  discussion 
in  the  spring  of  the  Malecka  case.  Miss  Kate 
Malecka,  who  had  been  naturalised  as  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  was  arrested  while  visiting  in 
Warsaw  in  April,  1912,  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiring with  Polish  Socialists.  She  denied  the 
chargt-.  in   England   jmblic   opinion  was 

deeply  stirred.  Through  the  influence  of  tbe 
British  government  the  Russian  authorities 
agreed  that  the  trial  ahould  be  public  It  was 
held  in  May  and  she  was  sentenced  to  four 
ye;ir«'  penil  sir\itude,  but  upon  the  friendly 
representations  of  the  British  government,  the 
Russian  government  decided  to  release  ber 
from  prison,  but  to  forbid  her  to  remain  oa 
Russian  soil.  A  serious  colliery  accident  oc- 
curred at  the  Cadeby  coal  pit  in  tlie  York- 
shire mining  district  on  July  9.  An  explosion 
early  in  the  morning  killed  SO  men  and  tster 
in  the  day  while  rescuers  were  at  work  s 
series  of  explosions  followed,  killing  many 
more.  Reports  wiUiin  the  neict  few  days  gave 
the  number  of  deaths  as  81.  Itie  fifth  disaster 
in  the  submarine  service  since  1902  occurred 
on  October  4,  when  the  submarine  B  S  eoUidcd 
with  the  ooean  liner  Amerika  near  Dover  and 
sank  with  all  on  board.  Fifteen  perished,  in- 
cluding the  commanding  oincer.  One  olhcer 
was  saved.  The  submsrine  A  S  was  lost  with 
four  officers  and  ten  men  in  a  collision  with  a 
depot  ship  off  the  Isie  of  Wight  on  February 
2.  In  June  and  July,  and  especially  in  Au- 
gust, the  weather  conditions  were  exceedingly 
bad.  The  extraordinary  rainfall  in  .Au^st 
spoiled  the  harvest  in  many  parts  of  the  cons* 
try.  The  city  of  Norwleh  suffered  partlealsrfy. 
A  square  mile  was  undeF  water  and  the  bard- 
ships  and  danger  to  the  people  were  serious. 

For  notes  of  other  matters  relating  to  Great 
Britain,  see  Abchitecture;  AaarraATioiv,  Ik- 
TBBWATioitAi.;  CtTt  Fmhwino;  Chuta,  Eiaiorf: 
Divorce;  and  Unempt nvMF.vT. 

QBEECE.  A  constitutional  European 
monarchy,  lying  between  the  Ionian  sad 
.£gean  seaa,  etnnnaaed  of  twenty-six  nomes»  or 
departments.   Athens  Is  the  eapital. 

Arf.a  AM)  T^)^^■T  \TI()N'.  The  area  in  square 
kilometers  is  (>4,6;)7  (24,964  square  miles): 
population  (lOniK  2,631.952.  Population  "f 
Athens.  167.470.  Emigration  to  the  United 
States  (1910-11),  4K,000. 

T\nTi.STRiivS.  Agrieulture  is  the  f  rjiicl]  :i!  in- 
dubtry,  though  the  methods  are  antiquaied;  the 
chief  crops  are  currants*  grapea,  Cereals,  to- 
bacco, citrus  fruits,  oiivaa,  aiM  flga.  Currast 
crop  (1910.11).  SOejOtMKIO  Iba.,  (^which  2S5.- 
130.412  lbs.  Were  exported.  The  horses  were 
estimated   to   number   100.000,  cattle  360,000^ 

sheep  2.000.000.  Silk  culture  is  aarriad  «a. 
The  mineral  returns  lor  1910  are  as  fellowii 
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608^40  tons  iron,  185.207  tons  lead,  700<i 
ehromite,  Ul  copper,  8000  emery,  35,504  uum- 
guteae  iron,  27J551  iron  pyrites,  1500  lignite, 
4^13  inunieute^  185  nidcel,  61,631  sulphur, 
S7,10S  line.  The  nle  of  mH  is  put  mt  £118,- 

Om,     Src  AGRICrT.Tt'fKF. 

CoMMiJio:,  £TC.  In  the  table  below  iB  seeo 
the  trade  for  three  consecottTa  jnewS  ill  dVMk* 
maa  (1  dr^l9^  centi)! 


1909  1910  1911 

,U7,M»,244  lM,BM.4n  172.003.000 
.lOl'siCtOS  luMm  14(KMS.0M 


The  dii«f  importa  are  gmiiUy  textiles,  omI, 
tlnber,  ebemical  produete,  fiih,  ete.  The  ex> 

ports  f(  r  l!>in  itf  the  principal  product*  are 
given  below  in  draciiiuas  witii  the  siiare  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Uaited  Stetee  in  thouaanda  of  drachmas;  a  few 
en^  of  the  artlolet  are  given,  mi  tetale  for 


Exports 
Cornutts  . 
Wine.  etc. 
live  oU 


Zinc 
Hematite 
Otber  .. 

Total  . 


Total     U.  K. 
40.623.474  22.497 
18,633.504  1.52S 
17.465.554  816 
12,051,045  90 
5,387,184  64 
10,110,240  1,292 
5,144,776  203 
4.296.150  2,823 


Fr. 
1,0«4 
6.164 
2.667 
74 
16 
2,639 
258 


Ger. 

8,109 

62 

1,595 
322 

'  '642 

513 


u.  s. 

4.8Tf 

am 

693 
180 
221 


.144.671.070  iZM*  15.468  16.097  10.640 


Railways  (1912),  1609  kflometers.  Trerious 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1012.  lines  from 
LBOnteri  to  Oythion  (70  miles)  and  from  Oiym- 
piA  to  acor  Leontari  (23  miles)  were  under 
eoMtmetkNi.  Tbe  Orevia  to  Volo  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  was  also  under  way. 

FucAlvcc  The  total  revenue  for  the  year 
1911  Amounted  to  136,277,463  drachmas,  and 
tte  expenditure  to  136,084.473.  The  budget  for 
lots  estimated  the  revemie  at  144,118,645 
dradim.is  and  the  expenditure  at  143,326,520. 
The  gold  debt  amounted,  Deceml»er  31,  1912,  to 
mj»ljW>  and  the  p«per  to  100,000,665  draeh^ 

AucT.  The   reorganization   of   tbe  army 

V.-' ii  !,  \«'<-n  in  j  rop^rfss  in  1911.  under  the 

dirt>rti<in  of  (ieneral  i-Adoux,  the  French  miii- 
tarv  adviser  of  the  government,  found  oppor- 
tna'itjr  for  test  in  the  Balkan  War.  On  Feb- 
raary  19,  1912,  the  military  aeheme  as  arranged 
bv  him  was  voted,  anr)  •tlii-;  provided  for  the 
tuniposition  of  the  Greek  army  on  a  war-foot- 
ing as  follows:  44  regular  infantry  battalions 
<36  line  and  8  chaaaeurs)  and  36  reserve  bat- 
taliotta;  46  Held  and  8  h^rj  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery; 16  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  84  machine 
gtins:  affordinp  a  maximum  effective  of  100,.')00 
men  ■  **0.000  rifles.  17tlO  nabres.  nnd  173  puns) 
to  which  might  be  added  16  companies  of  gen> 
dsmee  <147  oflieere,  8882  men,  and  387  horses). 
The  national  guard,  eonsistinjj  of  men  between 
tfke  ages  of  40  and  53,  amounted  to  about  60,- 
000  men. 

Tbe  aeir  law  required  military  service  from 
the  end  of  the  lOth  year  and  permitted  no  ex> 

ppptions.  In  addition  to  the  main  army  a  f!r<?t 
reserve  oonsistinj;  of  14  classes  and,  deigned 
ultimately  to  furnish  some  200,ono  men  w>is 
provided  for.  while  a  second  reserve  and  the 
twritorlal  army  were  to  give  ttOnOOO  men.  t7n> 


dor  the  new  law  terras  of  service  were  as  fol- 
lows: With  the  active  army  2  years;  with 
the  first  reserve  12  years;  with  the  second  re- 
serve  9  ^earsi  wit£  the  territorial  army  7 
years;  with  the  territorial  reserve  7  yeara. 
The  new  organization  was  not  completed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  was  in  active  progress 
and  the  artillery  waa  being  re-urmed  with 
Schneider- Canet  (}uick-firing  guns.  The  neer 
regulationa  provided  for  aa  aenve  army  with  a 
peace  strength  of  29,000  men,  which  in  time  of 
war  could  be  increased  to  from  120,000  to  130,- 
000,  but  in  1012  ofliccrs  were  not  available  for 
such  a  force.  Tbe  4  divisiona  had  their  bead* 

Quarters  at  Tairleta,  Athene,  Misaolonghi  and 
.'auplia.  Udw  well  the  mobilization  on  the 
outbreak  ut  war  was  elTected  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Greek  troops  in  the  iield,  will 
be  found  diacuaaed  uader  Miutajit  PaoGaEM 
and  Tvmr  ahd  m  Baucam  Phipueb. 

Navt.  The  navy  includes  one  Italian-built 
armored  cruiser  {(Jeorgioa  Avcroff,  10,000 
totig),  3  coast-defense  veasels  (4800  tons  each), 
12  modern  destroyera  and  torpedo  boats,  and 
Mwne  email  eraft.   Feraonnel,  ^1. 

GovERXMFNT.  Thr  rxecutive  authority  is 
vested  ia  a  kiu^  ilUlJ,  George  1.),  assisted 
by  a  responsible  ministry  of  seven  members. 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  single  ciuun- 
•••*  ber  of  SOT  nentiers,  elected  by  manhood  auf* 
*17*6  frage.  The  reif^ninf^  I^ing  (son  of  Christian 
....  IX.  of  Denmark;  was  elected  king  by  the  Greek 
national  assembly  in  1863.  The  ministry  in 
1912  was  composed  aa  follow*  t  £.  Veneaeloa, 
premier  and  miniater  of  war;  A.  Ooromilaa, 
foreign  affairs;  K.  RaktivAn,  justice;  K.  He- 
poulis,  interior  ;  I.  D.  Tsirimokos,  worship  and 
instruction;  A.  N.  Diomidis,  finance;  JVi.  Stra- 
tos,  marine,  A.  Michalacopoulos,  national  eco- 
nomics. 

HrsTOBY.  The  chief  events  of  1912  hml  to 
do  with  the  relations  with  C  rete  and  tliu  part 
played  by  Greece  in  the  Balkan  War,  and  an 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Cuts,  JTiatory,  and  TmoOR  ard  vbc  Baxxait 
pKori.ES.  On  .January  2  the  R^visionary, 
Cliarnl>er  bavin?  finished  its  work  was  dis- 
solved, tbe  dissolution  beinj,'  hastened  in  order 
that  the  Cretan  deputies  detained  on  the  war- 
ships of  the  protecting  powers  might  be  set 
free  (see  CnrrrE).  Tlie  elections,  which  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  resulted, 
despite  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  old  partii-s 
to  the  premier,  M.  Venezelos,  in  the  return  of 
a  large  majority  in  bis  favor.  Out  of 'the  181 
deputies  to  the  new  chamber,  147  were  sup- 
porters of  the  new  premier.  There  were  some 
changes  in  the  cabinet  in  May,  the  cliief  of 
which  was  the  resignation  of  M.  Qayparis,  Min- 
ister of  foreign  anaira,  who  was  sueoeeded  by 
M.  Koromilas.  The  meeting  of  the  chamber, 
fixed  for  May  4,  was  }»o»tponed  to  .lune  2, 
and  on  that  day  after  the  deputies  were  sworn 
it  was  prorogued  till  October.  In  the  latter 
month  all  iBterest  eentred  in  the  mobilisation 
of  the  Creek  forces,  preparatory  to  the  Hal- 
kan  War.  The  p.nrt  taken  by  M.  Veneajelos, 
botli  in  the  difRcuIt  q\iestion  of  Crete  and  in 
the  events  preceding  tbe  war,  added  greatly 
to  kis  repute  for  statesmanship.  He  was 
credited  with  being  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Halkan  alliance.  On  April  8  the  anniversary 
of  the,  dtn  laration  of  Greek  independence  was 
celebrated  with  a  grand  review  of  troops  be^- 
fore  the  atatue  of  Byron.  In  April,  also,  other 
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celebrations  were  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
JottBdiQK  of  the  University  of  Athens,  and  the 

Congress  of  Orientalists  held  its  sixteenth  ses- 
sion. King  GeurjiL-  attended  lite  luneral  of 
King  Fiodcrick  vi  Denmarlc  in  May,  and  was 
again  absent  in  Auguutt  and  September,  taking 
tfie  euni  «i  Aix-les-Bniai.  During  his  abaenM 
on  this  oceMion  tiie  cfown  prinee  aeied  m  re- 

^*^6BEEK    ABOMOLOOIOAIt  BOOHSFI. 

See  AncHjBOLOQTf. 
OXXBHUUn>.    A  Danish  Aretie  eolony. 

Estimated  >area,  2,2"0.000  ^inare  kilometers 
(849,420  square  miles  J.  Arta  of  settlements 
(colony  proper),  f<8,l()0  square  kilometers  (34,- 
015  square  miles).  Population  of  colony  proper 
in   IMl,  nijBZl   Kskimos   and  272 

Europeans);  February  1.  Iflll.  12,968.  The 
director  (residing  at  Copenhagen)  was  1.  Dau- 
gaard-Jensen  in  1912. 

Q&££NOUOH,  GEoaoK  Goboon.  An  Ameri- 
CMUi  aoldier  and  scholar,  died  June  28,  1912. 
He  was  born  in  Washington  in  1844,  and  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  Paris  and  in 
Ihiliiinore.  H>  ^-^nuiuati'd  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academv  in  1865  and  in  tbo 
same  year  waa  appointed  first  lieateitaat  in  tllit 
12th  Infantry.  In  the  following  year  lie  wa« 
transferred  to  the  2l8t  Infantrv,  and  in  1870 
was  H^-igned  to  the  4th  Artiflery.  He  \vaM 
made  a  captain  in  1803,  m  ijHr  in  1898,  colo- 
nel in  1903,  and  brigadit- r  j^*  r  eral  «nd  retired 
in  1908.  From  1868  to  1873  he  WM  Miisteiit 
professor  and  acting  profeator  In  Fnmeh  tt  ibm 
I'nited  Stntns  Military  Academy.  He  served 
in  several  Indian  campaigns  in  1873,  1875,  and 
1876-77.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  range- 
finding  work  from  1892  to  1898.  In  the  latter 
year  he  eommanded  the  artillery  defeoMS  at 
Waslilnglon.  He  eefved  in  Cuba  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  He  was  the  inventor  of  TiriiNia  do- 
Ticaa  for  artillery  opcrationa. 

OBESADA.  The  largest  of  the  Britinh 
Windw&rd  Islands  colonir;.:.  Area,  1:^3  square 
miles,  population  (1911),  tiLiJ.jU.  Lupital,  St. 
'George's  (4916  inhabitants  in  1011).  Cacao  is 
the  moat  important  product,  the  export  in  1910 
being  valued  at  £259.365.  Total  exports  (in- 
cluding spices)  in  1910,  £201,760;  imports, 
£279.308.  Revenue  (1910-11),  £81.413;  expen- 
diture, £75,561.  Sir  James  Hayes  Sadler,  gov- 
ernor il912).  Attached  to  Grenada  are  some 
of  the  Grenadine  Islands. 

GBENADINE  I8LAV1ML  Dependenej  Of 
Grenada   (q.  v.). 

GBIFFEN,  Wai.tfr  BurucT  CStt 
PiANMKO,  AuttraUan  Capital, 

OBlBCOlf,  Ci.KiRifT  Acton.  An  American 
financier,  <iirr!  Xnvfmfior  10,  1912.  He  was 
born  at  riuiaiielphia  iii  ISil  and  received  an 
academic  education.  In  1857  he  became  elf-rk 
and,  in  1863,  nartner  in  the  business  house 
of  Peter  Wright  and  Sons,  shipping  merchants. 
Soon  after  he  had  become  partner  in  this  firm 
he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  export  of  pe- 
troU'uiii  rflered  great  possibilities.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  trade,  which  was  later  devel- 
oped by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  1871 
he  began  the  operation  of  the  American  line 
of  steamships  which  was  at  that  time  the  only 
line  that  carried  the  -Aim  ri<  ;in  flag  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean.  IIih  chief  ambition  was 
to  bring  together  under  one  management  the 
greatest  steamship  combinstion  in  the  world, 
and  he  organized  the  International  Kavigation 


Company,  of  which  he  was  sucee—irth-  Tice* 
president  and  president    In  1908,  with  the 

cooperation  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  he  merged 
thiH  company  with  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  L'oinpan\,  comprising  the  White 
Star,  Atlantic  Xrauiipurt,  Itominion,  and  Ley- 
land  lines,  rie  was  president  of  this  coapsqr 
until  retirement  in  1904.  For  I  rf.  -x'ins 
almost  uuiiidcd,  Mr.  Cirincom  kept.  tii*.  .Xmeri- 
can  Hag  in  the  North  Atlantic  LKvan  jud  re- 
tained the  interest  of  capital  in  American  ship* 
ping.  During  these  forty  year*  his  compsay 
never  lost  a  ship,  pa.Hsengcr,  or  mail  bag. 
Although  he  retired  from  the  prtusiJeacy  of  Um 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  in 
1004,  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
iMMrd  of  directors,  remaining  in  active  busi> 
nesa  until  1QU8.  In  addition  to  hi^  i«liippibg 
interests  he  was  director  and  olticial  in  many 
important  corporati  i  -.  including  the  I'enusvl- 
vania  Railroad  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  For  his  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  safety  in  the  construction  of  ships  be 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  British 
Iii>ritut>  >f  Nuval  Architects  and  was  at  one 
tiniM    jirt iiL   of  tlie  American  Society  of 

aSISWOLD,  Stbpuen  BeithaM.  An  AnMri- 
can  librarian,  died  May  4.  1912.    He  was  bora 

at  \'trnon,  N.  Y.,  in  I'-io.".  and  received  an 
academic  education.  After  studying  law  at 
the  Albany  Law  Schot)l  he  was  admitted  tO 
the  bar  in  1860.  From  186S  to  1904  he 
Iffmriaa  of  the  Neir  York  City  Library  sad 
from  1899  until  the  time  of  his  death  v-is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Albany  Law 
School. 

CmOflSlTTTH,  Geobck.  An  Enelish  actor 
and  entertainer,  died  March  1,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  1847,  the  son  of  titM  rge  Grossmith,  a 
wtiUknown  journalist,  lecturer,  and  enter- 
tainer. After  studying  in  the  North  LoodM 
OoUiginto  School  be  assisted  his  father  in 
rious  Helds  of  worlc  He  was  for  a  time  re- 
porter for  the  1'ime9,  He  !ut.  r  a^si-teJ  his 
father  in  miscellaneous  entertaium. nt^  A  ke- 
turing,  reoitin^  imitating,  etc.  In  t  u  mean- 
time bo  was  engaged  in  the  atody  of  mnaie. 
In  1877  he  first  went  on  the  stage  and  joined 
an  enterprise  which  was  In  Jt^elop  into  thf 
great  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  o{)cra.  His  tirst 
apwearance  was  in  The  Sorcerer,  produced  in 
that  year.  For  the  next  twelve  yeara  he  was 
identified  almost  entirely  with  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  nporas,  although  for  a  short  time  dur- 
ing tliat  period  he  returned  to  entertaining. 
Aniong  his  best-known  parte  were  those 
"Sir  Joseph  Porter"  in  Puia/ore,  "Bnn- 
thomo"  in  ^Henee,  the  **Lord  ChaneeHer* 
in  Inlanthf  and  "  Kn  kn  "  in  The  Mikmln.  In 
1889  he  was  i>biiged  tu  rttire  from  opera  sinij- 
ing  and  return  to  entertaining  along  new  line.'*, 
i  hese  included  talking,  singing  and  playiatg  the 
piano.  Tlte  entertainnenta  were  at  thst  tins 
uniaue  and  were  •very  successful.  TT-  S'-ume 
no  less  popular  in  America  and  CHiia.ij  il  .in 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  his  songs,  piano 
music,  and  humorous  talks  were  of  his  own 
oompositlon.  Among  the  best-known  of  hto 
songs  are  The  Happy  Fatherland.  The  PoUca 
and  the  Choir-Boy.  and  "We  Left  the  Baby  on 
thr  Shore.  His  talks  liounded  in  wit  and 
humorous  satire.  He  oompoeed  two  operas. 
Cupa  and  Savten  md  Vnelt  Samuel,  and  was 
the  author  and  flownnorr  of  over  six  hundred 
hnmoroua  and  anttrleal  songs  and  sketches. 
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OTJADELOXXPE.    A    French    colony    com-  ere,  uf  1,187,800  tons,  m  l  s  sail,  oi  257  tons, 

posed  oi  islands  of  the  Leii8«r  Aiitill«<i.    Area,  Cumhu.nicatioms.    Kaiiwuys  in  operation  at 

1780   square   kilometers;    population    (lUll),  the  end  of  1911  totalled  aiti  kitomotera  (422 

212,430.    Imports    (1810),    ltf,btt4,U00  fraoMj  miles).    San  Jm€  and  C'bamperico,  on  the  Jfa- 

uports  (sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  tropi*  eific,  are  connected  with  Guatemala  City  and 

cal  liuits),  24,053,000.    The  local  budget  bal-  othei    ; <  >  ijs,  the  lines  agr;! egating   laiit  miles. 

ant-Hfj  tor  1912  at  4,559,583  franca.   M.  Peu*  From  tiie  capital  a  line  extends  to  Puerto  iiar- 

>        was  governor  in  1912.  rios,  on  the  enatora  ooMt,  195  miles.  During 

aUAJL     tico    AQKICULTCmAL    £xKBUCKIIS  1911  l,ld7>433  pMsengera  and  252,882  tons  ot 

Statioxb.  freight  were  carried;  of  the  freight,  149.433 

aiTAN^TANAliO,     Cuba,        See     Unxim  tons  represented  local  freight,  and  iti';  4  4:i  i  >ii.<i 

SftATwa,  Arnijf.  the  freight   made  up  o«   import  and  export. 

GUATEMALA.   A   Central   Amerkan  re-  Telegrapli  lines,  over  4200  milea;  otUcea,  221. 

public   Capital,  Guatemala  City.  Poet  ottioes*  311. 

Ak£a,  Population,  etc.   One  estimate  of  the  FiNANCS.   Revenue  and  expenditure  for  lie* 
country's  urea  ia  48/290  aqu.n.j  miles;  another,  cal  yenre*  in  thoueande  Of  peeoe  papefi 
43,t>4i.    ihe  area  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined until  the  boundary  dispute  with  Hon-   '  ■  ■ 

doraa  is  settled.    On  December  8,  1911.  Uie  »                   ^^"^     ^^^^               i^io  ^^i^ 

klm!^-^  ~r«!/J«7:««  ..SO.Wl    -Sba'JH    37.336    49,240    51.671  02.047 

boundary  convention  between  the  two  countries,  igrp.  ..^jaa  44,5«v  i»,930  7ul664  45|»69  esiiea 

which  would  expin    March   1,   1912,  was   ex-  . 
tended  for  two  years  from   the  latter  date. 

Hie  census  of  December  31,  1003,  diaolosed  a  The  approximate  average  value  of  the  paper 

population  of  1,842,134,  about  60  per  cent.  In-  peao  waa  0  cento  in  1900»  S  in  JUH)7,  8)6  in 

dian  and  most  of  the  remainder  mestizo.    The  1908,  0  in  1909, 7  in  1910,  and  S%  in  1911.  Over 

vital  statist! i.-  in  iit  itt'  ihat  the  population  m  niu-half  of  the  revenue  i»  Jerm  i!  from  customs, 

1912  had  increased  to  over  2,000,000.    births  and  one-third  from  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.  The 

in  I»10,  74,498;  deaths,  35,077;  in  1911,  71,-  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  showed  esti- 

S96  and  35,234.   The  larger  towns,  with  es-  mated  expenditure  of  37,417,217  pesos;  1913, 

timated  population,  are:  Guatemala  City.  125,-  43,020,8»l  (22.000,000  for  the  debt;  war,  5,267,- 

000;    QuezaltenanRo,   34,0(0.    f'obftn,    3l.orK),  268;  4,724,170  interior  and  justice;  3,190.035 

Totanicapftu,    29,000;    Kacuintla,    Thiquimula,  public  instruction).    Debt,  December  31.  1910, 

Zacapa,  Jalapa,  each  18,000;  Santa  Cruz  del  foreign  $13,694,440   and  £1,482,800,   with  ar- 

Qaiche.    17.000;    Jutiapa,    16,000;  Antigua,  rears  of  intereat  £711,747;  interior,  71,8S4,746 

Sslama,  and  Uuehuetenango,  each  15,000;  Ama*  pesos  paper. 

titlan,  12,000;  S  lolA,  11,000.  Govhji.nment.    The   pre=i(i-T,t   is   plncted  by 

Ihiblic   primary   schools   in   1911  numbered  direct  voto  for  six  years  and  is  asHisted  by  a 

1821,  with  55,086  pnpile  enrolled;  there  were  cabinet  of  six  members.   The  legislative  body 

1657  studente  in  eeeondaiy  and  normal  ichoola.  is  tlie  unieanieral  National  AaaembJy  <09  nicin> 

There  are  several  instittttiona  for  profeasional  bers).  The  fireeident  in  1012  wae  Hmnnel  lSe> 

and  special  instruction.  trade  Cabrera,  who  succeeded  to  the  executive 

PaooucxTOK  A«o  CouMEBCB.   The  priiwipal  office  in  March,  1898,  and  subsequenUy  w«« 

enpe  are  eoffee,  eom,  engar-eane,  bananae,  to-  W,  190B,  1911, 

baeeo,  and  cacao.    In  1911  about  880,000  acres  »M  1917.  

were  under  colTee.    Tliere  is  some  exploitation  OutoBHHBIIE,  BEIVJAMIir.    An  American 

of  cabin,  t  \vrH>ds,  rubher.  and  chicle.   Miniqg  capitalist,  died  at  sea  April  15,  1912.    He  was 

and  manufacturing  are  unimportant.  1*^55,  one  of  the  neveii  sons  of  Meyer 

Importe  and  cnotte  have  wen  valued  ai  fol"  (-uggenheim,  founder  of  the  firm  of  M.  Gug- 

genlieint  and  Sons.  All  these  aone  became  fa- 
mous for  their  mining  intereete  in  many  parts 

  -nn^              -  -  of  the  world.    When  twenty  years  of  ege  Ben- 

190S           1909            1911  jamin  Guggenheim  wajj  sent  by  his  father  to 

Imports   IB.Sll.BSC    |  5,261,817    |  6.5H,4Sl  Denver,   C  >1.,   to  take   charffo  of  some  luininK 

i^V^   4.75g.i3»    AQ.079.219    lo.98i.7»4  interest*  in  Uiat  city.     He  foresaw  the  im- 

^  portence  of  the  smelting  industry  and  bad 

-    ^.            _^    .             ^             J  charge  of  the  Arat  smelter  built  by  the  family 

Leading  imports  >n  191 1;  Cotton  g^ds,  $1,-  fteblo.  Col.    He  subsequently  returned  to 

848,651;    woolens,   ^7.600;    silks,   1267,279;  the  r..t  o,  I  t.  ok* charge  o?  the  smelting  plant 

linen,   hemp,   jute,  $272,267;    iron   and   steel  at  rerlli  Amboy.  N.  J.    In  1903  he  erected  a 

manufactures,  $626,425;  wheat  flour,  $354,155;  i„rge  plant  at  Hilwankee  for  making  machin- 

^    food    product*    $419,818;    wines    and  ^ry,  which  became  merned  in  the  International 

HyierB,  $228,286;  railway  material,  $311,385;  Qteem  Pump  Companv"  of  which  Mr.  Guggen- 

agricultural   and   industrial   machinery.  ),p;ni         elected  pres'ident  in  1909.    With  his 

422;  drugs  .and  medicines,  .>217,035.    Priiir  pul  hrothers  he  waa  the  rulintr  factor  in  the  .\mer- 

export*  in    1911:    ('olTee.   clean.   30,345    short  i ran  'Smelting  nttd   liriiiin^'    Company.  Mr. 

Uma,  $7,282,749;  coffee  in  parchment,  10,480  Guggenheim  wae  one  of  the  victima  of  the 

faee^  9l,Wl.l01t   hnnanae,  1628,711;   eager,  ^itwie  diaeeter. 

^.015;    hides.   $32.'),26l;    rubber,    $159,621;  OTTIANA.     See    Bsmsa   GOIAIIA;  DlTECIC 

woods,  $168,178;  chicle,  $160,902.    The  United  Guia.-va  ;  FKF>rT!  Gi'Iaw. 

States  sent   imports  and  received  exports  in  GULF  OIL  FIELD.    See  Petboleum. 

1911  valued  at  «2.e06,l44  and  $3,297,156  re-  QTrX    MOUNTS.   See    Naval  Plooucsai 

■pwtluly;  Cknneny.  flJ02.658    and    $5351,-  General  Proijre**,  Tfnited  Stain. 

'IT:  T'nited  KinRd.  rn    $1,314,202  and  $1,324,-  QVIT  TITTTTNINO.    See  Persia. 

Vii :  J-rauce.  f286.0.>U  and  f 19,333.    Of  the  ex-  GYMNASTICS.    The  fourteentn  annual  in- 

ports  to  Germany,  colfee  amounted  to  $5,457,-  tercollegiate  gymnastic  meet  was  won  bv  Yele* 

Me.  Entered  at  the  porta  in  1911,  02$  eteam-  Thie  marked  Yale'a  third  eaeeeeaive  victory. 
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Pennsylvania  finished  second  and  Princreion 
third.  The  team  scores  follow:  Yale  24,  Penn- 
sylvania 17,  Princeton  8^^,  Rutgers  8,  Sew  Vork 
University  4,  Uaverford  1,  Illinois  ^.  The  all- 
round  champioMUp  waa  won  by  F.  Callahan  of 
Yale,  who  i\ho  was  the  victor  in  1911.  In  dual 
college  mei-t-.  Vale  defeated  Pennsylvania  28-28 
and  Princeton  27-20;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  de- 
feated Princeton  25-20,  Columbia  28-17,  Penn- 
sylvania 31-23,  and  Yale  32-22;  Pennsylvania 
defeated  Columbia  45-12,  Haverford  32-22,  Le- 
high 4410,  and  Princeton  31-23;  New  York 
Universitv  defeated  Bntgen  34)^-14%,  and 
Ckilumbia  35-10. 

The  club  championship  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  was  won  by  the  New  York  Turn 
Verein,  which  scored  24  points.  The  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  winner  in  1911,  was  second  with 
13  points,  and  the  Pittsburgh  A.  A.  third  with 

11  pointH.  Paul  Krimmel,  of  the  New  York 
Turn  Verein,  for  the  aeeond  year  in  succession 
captured  the  all-round  championship.  The 
English  individual  championships  were  won  by 
£.  W.  Potta  of  the  Northampton  Institute. 

OfTMWAl»,  A  colorless  neutral  fluid  of  a 
peculiar  odor  and  mild  oleaffinous  taste,  hav- 
ing the  chemical  formula  CH,  CH  (CH,)  CH, 
COO.C„H„.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
bennl,  and  petroleum-benzin.  It  is  stated  to 
have  a  boiling  point  of  132*  to  138"  C,  under 

12  mm.  pressure,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
O.S)52  to  0.957  at  15"  C. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  gynoval  is  said  to 
be  that  of  a  mild  nervine  and  antispasmodic, 
resembling  that  of  valerian,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  much  more  agreeable  odor  and  of 
being  better  tolerat«  i],  fspecially  in  not  giving 
rise  to  unpleasant  eructations.  Like  other 
valerian  preparatfona,  it  is  indieated  in  nervous 
headaches,  nervous  insomnia,  nervous  disorders 
of  the  climacteric,  hysteria,  cardiac  and  gas- 
tric niuri>s(>,  and  neurasthenia. 

HADLET,  H.  S.    See  PBSSiDBimAX.  Cax- 
pAiGiT  and  MisaouM. 
HAGUE  TRIBWAIb     See  AnnBAnoK, 

I NTEKK  ATIONAI. 

H  A  H  N  K  E,  Wn-HEXM  vox.  A  German 
soldier,  died  February  S,  1912.  He  was  born 
in  Berlin  in  1833  and  received  his  military 
training  as  a  member  of  the  Pmaiian  cadet 
corps.  He  entered  the  Prussian  armv  in  1851 
and  in  1866  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Crown 
Pririci',  I'rfdcrii  k  \\'illi.ini.  iluriiij;  tin'  canipaiu'ii 
in  lk>heuiia.  During  the  Franco-German  War 
he  was  a  major  on  tim  general  itaff  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  crown  iwinee.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed major-general  In  1881  and  was  given 
eonunand  of  tlio  fir.<4t  brigade  of  infantry 
guards.  In  lH!)i>  he  becume  general  of  infan- 
try and  from  1888  to  I'.Wl  was  chief  of  tho 
military  cabinet.  In  1899  be  waa  appointed 
eonunander-ln-chief  of  the  Marabea  and  rov- 
ernor  of  Berlin.  H»  was  made  general  fleld 
marshal  in  1903. 

HAINK8,  HcmtT  WnxiAVSoif.  An  Ameri- 
can arch^oln^iHt,  died  February  16,  1912.  tie 
was  born  in  iJangor,  .Me.,  in  1831,  and  pnidu- 
ated  from  Harvard  College  in  18.51.  Hi-  <n 
gaged  in  teaching  for  several  years,  after  which 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  for  a  abort 
time  practiced  law.  Hi*  was  professor  of  Latin 
and  later  of  (Jreek  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont from  18B7  to  1872.  From  1873  he  de- 
voted his  attention  entirely  to  arcbcological 


research,  making  investigations  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  He  received  a  medal 
and  diploma  from  the  International  Congress 
of  Anthropological  Sciences,  Paris,  1878.  He 
waa  »  member  of  several  learned  societies  and 
was  corresponding  secretary  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  Ue  contributed  arti- 
cles on  anlMK»logieal  mbjseta  for  fff 
journals. 

S&in.  A  rtpoblle  oeeupying  the  fMitan 
part  of  the  Wei^t  Indian  Island  oi  UaitL  Ihs 
capital  is  Port-au-Prince* 

Abba,  Potulatiow,  no.   The  area  is  crti- 

matt^i  at  28,(576  square  kUOHteters  (11,U72 
square  miles ) .  Another  estimate  ia  10,204 
square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  can- 
not be  told  with  certainty.  It  was  estimated  in 
1887  at  900,000;  a  resent  estimate,  Imaed  «n 
parish  registers,  places  it  at  about  2,030^000^ 
while  the  tigure  given  by  the  1912  FrCBeh 
Annuairc  8tatisttqut  is  l,.j(X),OW  and  another 
eatimate  of  1912  2,600,000.  Probabljr  nine- 
tentim  of  tlie  people  are  nwroea,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  mulattoes.  The  principal  town^ 
include:  Port-au-Prince,  with  perhaps  lOO.OOU 
inhabitants;  Cap  Haitien,  3U,000;  Le*  Caves, 
25,000;  Gonaives,  18,000.  The  educational  sys- 
tem ia  very  imperfect.  There  are  some  400  na* 
tional  schoolSf  a  few  priTate  aelMMda*  and  tvs 
lyc^es. 

Pboouction  a.xd  ComaBOB.  Hw  Isadinf 
product  is  cutlee;  other  en^  of  aonm  impor* 
tanee  are  sugar-cane,  cacao,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Logwood  and  other  valuable  fnre-st  products  are 
cut  for  export.  Minin|;  is  almost  entirely  un- 
developed. The  following  slatiatles  of  produc- 
tion,  doubtless  imperfect,  are  reported  for  the 
year  1910-11:  OofTee,  63,129,824  lbs.;  cacao,  3,- 
304,086  lbs.;  logwood,  76,334,731  lbs.;  roots,  8,- 
916,800  lbs.;  cotton,  5,256,573  lbs.;  Dutiable 
imports  and  exports  were  reported  at  $5,880,676 
and  $3,479,848  for  the  fiscal  Tear  1909;  for  the 
calendar  year  1910,  dutiable  fiuports  $7,681,746. 
and  total  exports  ?15.475,331.  Two-thirds  if 
the  imports  are  from  the  United  Slates,  and 
the  greater  part  i  f  tlie  i  xports  goes  to  France. 
Weight  in  thousanda  of  pounds  of  the  ehief  a* 
ports  in  the  year  1909-10:  Logwood,  75,107;  esf> 
fee.  51.104;  cotton  seed,  80Mt  oottoo,  4198; 
cacao,  3228;  hides,  348. 

ComruincATioifB.  There  were  abont  64  miles 

of  railway  in  lOlu.  In  An^'ust  of  that  year  Hie 
government  contracted  fur  the  construction  of 
;i  system  of  821  miles,  and  work  was  begun  in 
1911.  The  first  section,  from  Cap  Haitien  to  La 
Grande  Riviere,  was  tmished  in  1912,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  the  section  from 
ConaTvea  to  Ennery  was  almost  finished.  TeW* 
graph  line  (1910),  124  mile*.  Tlwte  are  re- 
ported 31  post  offices. 

FniATfCB.  Estimated  revenue  for  the  teal 
year  1011,  ?3  -27').n5n  and  7.866,092  flOBrdss; 
estimated  expenditure.  $3,279,059  and  ffiSSJStO 
gourdes.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1911  1- 
waa  reported  at  $3,957,227  and  8.227,31» 
gourdes.  The  paper  gourde  flvetnatee.  but  av- 
ernges  about  20  cents  in  value.  Revenue 
deriveil  chiefly  from  import  and  export  duties, 
and  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  ii  ^rvice  of 
the  debt.  On  March  31,  1911,  the  debt,  includ- 
ing arrears,  amounted  to  |804i40jBI0  and  10^ 
384.:»)0  gourdes. 

GovKRNMKNT.  AccordinK  to  the  constitution, 
the  pre-<ident  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  the 
two  chambers  of  the  congress  ia  joint  session. 
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Bis  cabinet  consists  of  six  members.  The 
iwute  Qomisto  d  30  memben  elected  indireeUy, 
and  the  Gbftmber  of  ttie  Cmmnmies  of  M  mem* 

(„rv  rlpfted  by  popular  votr.  (.'i  n.  Antoine 
bimon  was  elfcU'd  prt-sidcnt  Df comber  17,  1908, 
after  the  deposit  iuti  ot  Gen.  Nord  Alexis,  Simon 
waa  depoaed  apon  the  aucoeeaful  revolotion  of 

1911,  beaded  Ctea.  CineinDatus  Leeonte,  who 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  on  August  16  as 
from  May  15,  for  seven  years.    On  August  8, 

1912,  General  Leeonte  lost  his  life  in  a  fire 
vbicb  destroyed  the  executive  reeidence.  Hi* 
■aweeeor  was  dioaeii  fn  the  person  of  Go. 

Taac^e  AugUSte,  frr   a   trrni   pn  'ing  May  IJ, 

1919.    See  Arbitration,  I.ntkrnatio.val. 

HALTi,  EowARO  Henry.  An  American  JJhh 
tarian  clerffrman  and  writer,  died  Febfiuury 
22,  191S.    Ho  waa  bom  in  Cincinnati  In  1831 

and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1861. 
He  studied  theologj'  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  gTuduatinc 'in  1866.  In  1869  he  *aa 
ordained  to  the  Unitarian-  minietry.  During 
the  Civil  War  be  waa  chaplain  of  the  Maaaa^ 
ehuwtts  volunteers.  He  served  aa  pastor  in 
Pl)niouth,  MasH.,  in  Worcester,  and  in  I'aui- 
bridse.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Aincricnn 
Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences,  and  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Hietorieal  Society. 
Among  hia  published  writings  arc  Orthodoxy 
and  Hereittf  in  the  Christian  Church  (1874)  , 
Uctur-s  on  the  Life  of  tii.  Paul  (188,-))  ;  y^-- 
iy.'fsrs,.H  '  m93)  Papiat  and  Bis  Contempo- 
r'    s    IS ,   and  Fkul  fke  Apo»tU  (I9M). 

HAL08.    See  Abchjeouwt. 

HAKBUBO.   See  Obmcant. 

HAMBUBG  ELBTASBD  BA2LWAY. 
See  Architecture. 

HAXUiTON  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
I8I2.    The  total  enrollment  in  the  various  de- 

P<rt'r,r!,t^  uf  till'  follr-p  in  {]:>;  autUffln  Of  1912 

Has  18.5.  The  faculty  numbered  20.  There  were 
added  durinff  the  year  new  professors  of  Eng- 
iish  literatare  and  of  g]rmnastics  and  hygiene. 
The  moat  notable  benefaction  was  one  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  new  library  buildinp.  T1u'  (mount 
of  productive  funds  was  about  $1,(K)(),000  and 
the  annnal  ineone  about  $75,000.  The  volumes 
in  the  library  amnbered  64,000.  The  college 
eriebrated  in  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
vith  appropriate  ceremonies.  (See  Universi- 
rii  ii  Axn  CoLi  KCKS.)  President,  M.  W.  Stryker, 
D.  D.,  LJ,    I  ) 

EAMMOUD,  Jmepb.  An  English  clergy 
nan  and  writer,  died  May,  1912.  He  was 
bom  in  1839  and  Mn«  phicnted  at  Kind's  Cnl- 
lefff,  London.  He  tterved  as  curate  and  vicar 
of  several  churches  in  England.  From  1892  to 
1902  be  was  canon  of  Truro.  He  was  chiefly 
ksown  for  hia  tlieologleal  writings,  principally 
on  points  of  difTerence  between  the  Anglicans 
and  Nonconfurmiiitti.  He  was  al^  well  known 
IS  a  preacher.  Amont;  his  published  writings 
are  &tgUah  Nomeonformity  and  ChrUt's  Chri§- 
(•sniff  (im9)t  Sect  mtd  Saemmmt  (1892)$ 
Concerning  the  Church  (189fi)  ;  .4  Cornish 
PtriMh   '1897).  and  Mamster  Moritur  (1910), 

HAXFTON  NORMAL  aND  AGBlCUIi- 
tUBAL  nrSTITUTS.  An  institution  for 
the  education  of  nepnea  at  Kunpton,  Va^ 
fwiBded  in  The  total  number  of  students 

enrolled  in  the  various  departmentn  of  tbe  in- 
eTitute  in  1912  was  1356.  The  faculty  num- 
^r«d  about  200,  includiQg  instructors  and  em- 
ployees. Then  wow  no  witahia  changes  in  the 
faeaity  during  the  year,  and  no  ImporUnt  bcne- 


factioBS.  The  productive  funds  of  the  inatitnta 

amount  to  $2,570,000.   There  arc  30,703  volumes 
ilfc  the  library.   President,  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D. 

HANSCOH,  John  Forsyth.  A  rear  admiral, 
retired,  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  Sep- 
tember 80,  1912.  He  was  born  iii  Kliot,  Me., 
in  1842,  and  at  16  yeara  of  ago  enlisted  in  the 
62d  Maine  Volunteers,  serving  throughout  the 
Civil  War.  Ilr  waa  then  appointed  drauu;hts- 
man  at  the  ^lorfolk  Navy  Yard  and  was  later 
transferred  to  Washington  and  to  the  lioston 
liavy  Yard  in  1871.  He  received  a  eoBuniaaion 
aa  assistant  naval  constructor  hi  IB76,  aerving 
at  Chester  and  League  Island.    At  the  latter 

g>8t  bo  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
olphin  and  Chicago,  and  also  had  much  to 
do  with  tlie  construction  of  battleships,  includ- 
ing the  Bafftmors,  V«ie  Torfc,  Cotumwa,  Matm- 
chusetts,  and  Indiana.  After  serving  two  terms 
on  tlio  board  of  inspectiou  and  survey  he  was 
on  active  »ea  service  until  1DU3,  when  be  was 
detached  and  appointed  senior  of  the  board 
of  award.  He  was  placed  on  tha  retired  Itot 
with  the  rank  of  rcnr  ndmira!  in  1904.  but  con- 
tinued to  act  the  acLivt:  head  of  the  board 
of  hull  changcb  until  Auguet,  1911,  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  tiie 
navy  on  naval  construction. 

HAlfSEK,  Geruabu  IIknrik  Abmat'kb.  A 
Norwegian  biologist  and  phvsician,  died  May, 
1912.  He  was  born  at  Bergen  in  1841.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  cathedral 
■ehoola  of  hia  native  city.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  became  resident  physician  in  Rigs- 
hoflpital  at  Chrlstiania.  He  later  spent  several 
}r.iis  ,\s  niedical  officer  at  the  Lofoten  frsli- 
cries.  In  18G8  he  was  appointed  ai^Histant 
medical  officer  to  Vb»  Bergen  Leper  Hospital, 
of  which  Daniellaen  was  director.  Under  the 
InihieiMse  of  the  latter,  Hansen  began  the  study 
of  leprosy,  which  he  continued  throughout  his 
life.  His  first  investtgntion  was  to  work  out 
the  significance  of  tlie  "  leper  cells "  of  Vir- 
cliow.  He  prosecuted  his  studiea  in  varioua 
nnlveraitiea  and  then  returned  to  Norwsy  to 
resume  hia  investigutionB  of  leprosy.  These 
investigations  pointed  to  the  contagious  and 
specific  nature  of  the  disease,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  tbe  value  of  his  worlt  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Christiania  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  studies.  In  the 
courf*o  of  journeys  niude  about  the  country  be 
came  across  cases  of  leprosy  which  were  ex- 
plainable only  by  the  theory  of  contagion.  Tho 
eonolttsfons  at  which  he  thus  arrived  conformed 
with  tho9*>  of  Drognat-Landr^,  who  had  stud- 
ied leprosy  in  Surinam  and  had  published  tlie 
results  of  his  researches.  Continuing  his  la- 
bors, Hansen  waa  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  bacillua  In  unstained  preparations.  Later 
the  microorganism  was  stained  and  became 
known  as  Hansen's  bacillus.  This  was  in  1873. 
In  the  years  following  he  mdravored  to  culti- 
vate and  innoculate  the  leprobv  bacillus,  but 
hhi  eiforts  were  unsuccessful.  Measures  taken 
m  a  result  of  his  work,  however,  have  effected 
a  marked  diminution  of  the  disease  throughout 

HAJLAHAN,  .Tamks  THFXjDORic.  An  Ameri- 
mn  railway  oflicial.  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck 
on  January  22,  1912.  He  was  horn  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1843,  and  was  educated  in  the  pultlic 
schools.  He  b<'gaT  l  i  r  nlr  itri  career  as  a 
switchman  in  1864.  He  Tv»e  through  various 
grades  of  promotion  on  dilVerent  railways  until 
in  1883  be  hecama  gisnaral  miperintcndcnt  of  ^ 
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the  Loiiisvillf  and  XaHbvill>'  i;.ul;i»:uL  Two 
years  later  be  wuh  appointed  general  manager 
of  this  line.  In  1885  he  went  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  as  niperiiiteiident  of  the 
Pittsburgh  division,  but  returned  to  the  Louie- 
villc  and  Nashville  in  tlie  hanu'  year  us  a>«ist 
mnt  general   manager.     In   1888   he   was  ap* 

Bunted  aaaistant  general  manager  of  the  I«ko 
bore  And  Michignn  Soutborn,  luid  in  1800  waa 
elected  second  Tice*president  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  wan  thm  controlled  hy  Stuy* 
vesaiit  l'i>h.  As  a  result  of  the  famous  strug- 
gle between  E.  H.  Harriman  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish  for  the  control  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in 
which  Harriman  was  suoossaful,  Mr.  Haraban 
became  president  of  this  Una,  aa  the  rapresan- 
tative  of  Harrimuii. 

HABBOBS.  See  MUNICIPAL  OWHEBBSIF, 
and  Docks  ana  m**"^". 

HABHOir,  JoMox.  Saa  Phmiimuimal  Gax- 
PAiQ.x  and  Ohio. 

EABRmAN,  E.  H.  See  Presidential 
Cam ta ii i  V  i'(jNTiiiBtrnoN8. 

HABRTTY,  WIU4AM  FBARCiS.  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  piiblie  ofBeial,  diad  April  17, 
ini2.  M«'  was  born  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
1850,  and  graduated  from  La  Salle  College  iu 
1870.  For  u  time  he  taught  mathematics  and 
Latin  in  that  institution.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  187S  in  Philadelphia  and  practiced 
law  in  that  city.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  politiLi  mid  was  dele<^ale-at  large  to  the 
Democratic  national  conventions  of  1884  and 
1896.  in  the  latter  year  he  received  twenty- 
one  votes  for  the  vice-presidency.  He  waa 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  commit* 
tee  from  1892  to  1896.  From  1885  to  1889 
he  was  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  and  from 
1891  to  1895  wa.H  Hocretary  of  state  of  Penn- 
Sgrlvania.  He  was  an  ottioer  and  director  in 
many  important  finanoial  enterprises  and  inati- 
tutions. 

HARBOD,  Benjamin  Moroan.  An  Ameri- 
can en;rineer,  died  September  7,  1912.  He  WAS 
born  in  New  Orleans  in  1837  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1866.  He  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant  of  artillery 
and  as  captaiji  in  tlie  eii;;iiieer  corps.  From 
1877  to  1880  hp  was  chief  State  engineer  of 
I.A>ui8iana  and  from  lB7i>  to  1904  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Missiasippi  River 
Cymnmission.  He  was  city  engineer  of  New 
Orleans  from  1S88  to  1892  and  wan  chief  en- 
gin^r  in  charge  of  constructing  the  drainage 
sypt.  ni  of  that  city  from  1895  to  1902.  From 
1804  to  1807  he  was  a  member  of  the  Panama 
Oinal  Commission. 

HAIlTFORD,  CoNx.   See  City  Planning. 

HARTLEY,  Jonathan  Scott.  An  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  died  December  6,  1012.  He  was 
born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  received 
hi*^  education  at  the  Albany  .\cadcmy.  He  took 
hi-  iir^t  lessons  on  art  in  that  city  under 
E.  I).  Palmer.  He  later  Htudied  in  England, 
where  he  took  a  n«da1  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  later  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  Paris, 
and  Rome.  He  made  many  busts  of  actors  and 
actresM's.  including  Edwin  Thomaa  B<><ith,  Law- 
rence Barrett.  .John  Gilbert,  and  Ada  Keban. 
.\mong  his  other  well-known  works  are  the 
"  Daguerre  Monument "  in  Washington,  the 
"  Ericsson  Monument "  In  New  York  City,  the 

"  Statue  of  ^^iles  ^forpan  '*  in  Sprinfrf'f  hi. 
Mass.;  the  "  Stat\ie  of  Alfred  the  Great"  for 
the  Appellate  (  '•urt  Huilding,  New  York  itv, 
and  the  "SUtue  of  Ihomas  K.  Baaeher"  in 


Elmira,  N.  Y.    He  also  designs  1  i '"i  ^ 

public  works.  His  last  exhibiUxi  work  was  s 
group,  a  boy  and  rabbitSi  called  "  The  Cradle 
of  Pan."  Mr.  Hartley  waa  prasident  of  the 
Art  Students^  Lieagne  from  1^78  to  1880  sad 
the  Nation. 1 1  Academy  in  1891.  He  was 
one  ol  the  founders  of  the  Salmagundi  Club, 
of  which  he  WAS  president  from  1903  to  1905. 

HABVABD  VVHrXJBfllTT.  The  total  ca- 
roilment  in  the  university  in  the  mttttna  of 
1912  \vi^  5'2-2-i,  which  in^  l  i  lr-  those  in  the  uni- 
versity extension  courses.  The  students  were 
divided  among  the  different  depsrtments  as  fol- 
lows: College,  2308;  graduate  school  of  art^ 
and  science,  463;  graduate  school  of  applied 
science,  132;  graduate  school  of  business  ad 
ministration,  107;  divinity  school,  48;  Ian 
sohool,  741}  medical  school,  290;  dental  school, 
100.  The  extension  students  numbered  9,  sad 
those  in  the  summer  schools  of  1912  numbered 
1187.  The  officers  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion numhered  774.  Of  these  137  were  pro- 
fessors, 5  associate  professors,  83  assistant  pro- 
fessors, 73  lecturers,  217  instructors,  29  Austin 
teaching  fellows,  32  teaching  fellows  and  fal* 
lows  for  research  and  212  administratiors  and 
assistants.  For  gifts  and  bequests  received  dur- 
ing the  year  see  Gifts  and  Bequests,  and  for 
other  itams  of  interest,  laa  UMnsBamn  A5P 

HART  WELL,  ALTBED  SteomaK.  An  Anrri- 
can  jurist,  died  August  30,  1912.  He  was  tx-rn 
in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1836,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1868.  He  aerred  throagh- 
out  the  Civil  War,  leeeiviag  the  brevet  rank 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  pallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Honey  Hill,  8.  C.  In  1867  hs 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
plied first  assodata  jttstioe  of  the  Hawaiiaa 
Islands,  serving  until  1874,  when  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  tho  Hawaiian 
Islands.  He  was  again  elected  to  this  office 
in  1877.  In  1889-1900  be  was  special  agent 
4Mf  the  Republic  of  Hawaii.  He  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ha* 
waii  in  l!)04  and  was  chief  justice  from  WOT 
to  Fehruar\-   J,    ll'll,  when  li.'  if-i;;ned. 

HATCHER,  WliXiAM  E.  An  American  Bap- 
tist clergyman,  died  August  24,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Vs.,  in  1834,  and 
graduated  from  Richmond  Colle^  in  1858. 
From  1875  t  IDdl  l  e  was  president  of  the 
Baptist  education  board  of  Virginia,  and  from 
1891  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  head  of 
the  Baptist  Orphsnaga  of  Virginia*  Ha  «»• 
editor  of  the  ReliffUmt  E«rM,  the  BolHmm* 
Baptist,  and  the  Baptist  Argus.  He  WTot^ 
jointly,  Life  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Brown,  LL.D. 
(1885),  and  Life  of  E§».  J.  R.  Jeter,  D.l>. 
(1890).  He  wrote  also  7h«  Pisalor  aad  iht 
Sunday  Bohoot  (1902) ;  John  Jfmtptr  (1908), 
and  Along  th9  frail  of  tht  FrimH$  Tmn 
(1910). 

SA-TrK-WABTEOO,  Minme.  An  Ameri- 
can prima  donna,  died  November  16,  1912.  She 
was  Dom  in  New  York  City  in  1862.   Her  first 

appearance  as  a  singer  was  made  in  1S65  in 
New  Orleans,  to  which  city  her  parents  re- 
moved soon  after  she  was  born.  Three  yearn 
later  she  returned  to  New  York  and  ohtsined 
a  position  as  choir  singer,  while  still  c<intinu- 
inp  her  .'itndies,  .She  made  her  fir.st  appear- 
ance ill  onera  in  Brooklyn,  singing  the  part  of 
"Norma.''  She  later  appeared  m  the  ABsd* 
aaj  ol  Hnaie  in  Heir  York  City  and  her  nK- 
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caa  from  that  time  was  aaaurecL  She  soon 
«eat  to  London  and  sang  at  the  Coveat  Qmr* 
den,  wber«  she  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
eiasm.  In  1870  she  became  the  leading  bo> 
prano  of  the  Imperial  Opera  IIouHe  in  Vienna, 
remaining  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  tlw 
Bojr«l  Opera  House  in  Berlin.  She  created  the 
dnt  "  L'armen "  heard  in  London  and  New 
York,  and  for  many  years  she  wns  the  tradi- 
tk>D  accepted  by  all  as  to  the  finest  embodi- 
ment of  tliat  heroine. 

EAITPTMANN,  Gkrrart.  Sm  UBWAK 
LnxRATUBE,  and  NoBEi.  Prize. 

HAWAII.  roriLATlON.  The  population  of 
the  Territory  according  to  the  censua  of 
mo,  was  191,909,  divided  as  follows: 
Japanese,  79,674;  Hawaiian,  26,041;  Portu- 
jrese,  22,303;  Chinese,  21,«74;  part  Ha- 
waiian 12.oUt);  Porto  Rican,  4890;  Spanish, 
Idt^O;  other  Caucasian,  14,867;  all  others, 
including  Koreans,  mulattoes,  negroes,  and 
Filipinos,  7964.  Of  the  total  population, 
98,157  were  native  l>orn,  that  it,  born  within 
the  United  States  or  its  po!--. mns.  iiy  sex, 
123,099  were  males,  and  t>8,HlO  were  females. 
Tbe  population  increased  in  the  decade  1900- 
10  37,908.  The  population  of  the  several  islands 
in  1910  was  as  follows:  Oahu,  81,993;  Hawaii, 
55,382:  Maui,  28,623;  Kauai,  23,744:  M  loi^ai, 
1791;  Lanai  131;  Niihau,  208;  Kahoolawe,  2. 

iMinwATWN.  ImmigraUoB  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  unaasisted  and  aaaiatad.  Tbe  as* 
sisted  immigration  includes  that  induced  to 
come  to  the  Territrry  hy  the  department  of  im- 
migration and  labor,  and  by  tbe  Hawaiian  Sugar 
PUnters'  Association.  Unassisted  immigration 
iadodaa  that  of  Amerioaas  from  tbe  mainland 
«f  the  United  Btatea.  There  are  no  aeenrate 
i^tatii^tics  as  to  the  number  of  these,  but  in  re- 
cent years  there  have  been  many  purchases  of 
Tetideat  Inndt,  elation  of  dwelling  housea,  and 
takisfc  op  of  bomeateadi*  which  indieatca  a  eooi* 

EnttTdy  large  nnaaaiatad  imniigratlott.  The 
iture  of  most  general  intprest  relafinp  tn  un- 
aisisted  immigration  is  that  of  lue  Japanese  ele* 
ment  in  the  population.  For  some  years  after 
aaaexation  the  arriTala  of  Japaneae  in  the 
Idands  greatly  exoeeded  the  departurea,  hut  for 
?ome  years  now  the  departures  have  exceeded 
tbe  arrivals.  What  increase  there  is  amon^  the 
Japanese  occurs  through  the  excess  of  births 
«t«r  dcatlM  within  the  Territory.  Unaiiisted 
inniigmtion  in  the  flaeal  year  1910  included 
5632  men.  2892  women,  and  1313  children.  The 
greater  number  of  these  came  from  Oriental 
countries,  chiefly  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
piae  Islanda.  The  departures  included  3712 
an.  17T0  women,  and  1474  ehiUhren.  The 
fhf^k  in  .Japanese  immigration  is  the  result  of 
an  understanding  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  on  the  subject  of 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  labor.  The  prob- 
km  of  aeenrinflr  labor  is  a  lerioni  one  in  the 
Trrritory  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
laborers  from  European  countries,  especially 
from  Portueal  and  Spain,  and  RuasianM  from 
Manchuria  and  Siberia.  During  the  last  five 
year*  12;S06  laborera  from  iheee  countries  have 
been  induced  to  come  to  Hawaii.  Dnrinir  1^12 
the  introduction  of  Russians  from  Manchuria 
was  discontinued  beeauae  of  dilHciiltlM  in  in* 
trodneiag  them, 

AsnccLTtnot  Tiie  diTef  indnetries  of  the 
i'land?  are  agrir'.iltuml  nf  ^hp<!r  fhe  mo«t  im- 
portant are  the  sugar-  and  truit-raisiug  indus- 


tries, Tbe  sugar  industry  outdoes  all  others 
combined.  Ihe  crop  of  tbe  flacai  year  1012  waa 

595,258  short  tons,  compared  with  566,821  ehort 
tons  for  the  preceding  year.  The  crop  for  the 
firtcal  year  1912-13  may  be  slightly  smaller  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  weather  conditiooa.  (If 
the  lesser  industries  that  of  pineapples  baa  now 
reached  first  place  and  is  ^rowinj,'  rapidly.  The 
output  for  1912  is  catuuated  at  about  1,000,000 
cai4e»  of  two  dozen  cans  each,  besides  w^hich  more 
or  less  of  the  fresh  fruit  is  exported  as  well  as 
juice  prepared  for  Tarious  purposes.  The  area 
under  cultivation  is  being  continually  extended 
and  new  canneries  are  being  established.  A  still 
newer  industry  is  tiiat  of  tobacco  growing. 
This  is  now  emerging  from  its  experimental 
stage.  Experience  nas  resulted  in  better  eultiva' 
tion,  more  elfective  fertilization,  more  careful 
handling  of  the  green  leaves  wiieu  harvesting  the 
crop,  and  improved  methods  of  curing.  During 
1912  a  cigar  factory  was  started  and  is  now 
manufacturing  cigars.  Ihe  output  of  tobamo 
for  1912  on  the  four  plantations  in  existence 
was  104,000  pounds,  valued  at  $49,500.  The 
area  diltivated  is  119  acres.  New  industries 
are  constantly  being  started.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  tHNunising  is  that  of  Bermuda  onions. 

The  prospects  for  the  growing  of  coffee,  which 
was  at  one  time  carried  on  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  the  islant^s.  are  brighter  now  than  for 
some  years  past.  J'he  price  for  the  last  crop 
was  16.15  cents  a  pound  as  eompared  witii  12.85 
centa  for  the  preceding  crop.  The  exports  of 
coffee  in  1012  amounted  to  2,127,610  pounds. 
Coffee  is  raised  mostly  by  Cliim'^c,  Ja]i;uii>< 
and  Portuguese,  althotigh  the  larger  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  Anglo-Saxons.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry is  important  and  most  of  tiie  meat  ia 
consumed  in  the  Territory.  There  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cattlt  in  reeent 
years,  but  a  corresponding  increase  in  weight 
and  a  reduction  in  the  ma&ring  age  fram  nboiit 
four  ynura  to  about  thrsa  yean  or  km.  The 
nmtther  of  sheep  has  failen  off  in  tlie  last  few 
years  from  about  100,000  to  about  so, 000.  This 
is  largely  due  to  various  disea&es  and  the  over- 
stocking of  rangea.  The  Oriental  population 
oonsnmcs  laivs  quantities  of  pork,  until  two 
or  three  yeara  ago  meet  of  this  waa  imported 
from  California,  but  the  increase  of  prices  there, 
due  to  hog  cholera,  gave  aii  impetus  to  hog- 
breeding  in  the  Territory,  with  the  result  that 
the  local  supply  is  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

GoMMnOB.  The  imports  and  exports  for  tbe 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1912,  agprejrated 
$84,143,7«0.  This  is  an  increase  of  !iil4,(i!j2,- 
697  over  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
increase  was  chiefly  in  exports,  although  to 
some  extent  also  in  imporla  from  the  continental 
Ignited  States.  The  imports^  from  foreign  coun- 
tries inere'ased  slightly  and  the  exports  to  for- 
eign countries  increased  considerably,  relatively 
to  their  totals.  Tbe  imports  amounted  to  $28,- 
0043S2,  an  iner«ase  of  f 1,181,742  over  1011. 
Those  from  the  continental  United  States 
amountcil  to  $23,095,878,  an  increase  of  $773,- 
757.  wliile  those  from  foreign  countries  amounted 
to  $5,598,444,  an  increase  of, $407,995.  The  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $65,440,490,  an  increase  of 
?13.5in.?<85.  Those  to  the  continental  United 
States  amounted  to  $55.07(1,105,  an  increase  of 
$13,686,224,  while  those  to  forei-jn  countries 
amounted  to  $373,273,  a  decrease  of  $357,369. 
The  exports  of  sugar  eontinued  to  be  many  times 
larger  than  all  others  combined.  In  1912  they 
were  $48,143,530  of  raw  sugar,  and  $1,818,006  of 
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refined  8U0ur<  Xlie  importe  and  exports  by  only  of  hniited  area  and  only  for  a  few  t^td- 
eountriei  for  tbe  taal  yean  1911-12  are  aliown  fled  ubj*-<^^ts.  During  the  year  17  leaaee  were 
In  tlia  Mlowinff  tablet  made  of  lands  aggregating  5930  acres.  Of  theee, 

the  larger  portion  waa  for  the  growing  of  svigu 
"  case. 

imports  i^porta  EDUCATION.   The  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 

Auatralla  school*  of  the  Territory  in  Jun^  1912,  numbered 

and  Tea..  |294,3S4  |330,ttt  $7,191  f7,S20  23,752.  Of  these  12,965  were  mate  and  10,- 
^^^^J^  <i94  ^fiia  1  »M  9r:ro  787  Were  femalcs.  The  average  attendance  was 
Brit     India    6B2.6W      623;392      ../.TT.  .  20,399.    Tl,r    teachers  numbered  591,  of  whom 

Canada  ...      82',829       ZZJUS     *29,'i7i      ' 45.579  126  were  male  and  465  female.   There  were  lb6 

Chile    M2,876     B90.689      ....  ..  .  schoola.    Of    the    pupils  enrolled    9298  were 

France    ...       16.530        13.786         2.126        19.651    t.-?!   Aamt     H-JLt:.-,  AfiTi  T..r» 

Germany...  591.349  370.116  41,845  110.120  Bawalian,  and  4076  part 
Hongkoog..  806,176  829.814  20.081  3.704  Hawaiian.  There  is  a  college  of  agriculture 
i?^^'"  HB'Hi  ^iki'^a  Hi'hi  S'Iff  Mechanic  arts  in  H.  h,lu.  In  1912  this 
oilS-"*?oT  tn'MA  ISim  sSSim  tS;"*  «^>°ov«i  to  a  pormaut-nt  ..te  in  the  suburbs 
 .  of  the  city.    Xt»  faculty  was  increased  to  19 

Total  for.  6.190.449  .6.598.444  730,642  873.278  members  and  tbe  atttdenta  to  28  in  tba  rumiar 
9.  ».W8>W»  4i.ioiMt  S6.076.ig6        i29  in  special  eoorMia. 

Or.  tOtal.miMaO  StiCKttS  41.Mt.SIS  M.449.4M      Finance.    The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  vear 

.  -  1912  were  |3,904^03.  The  disbursemenu  were 
^,UC2,813.    Tbe  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of 

Sbhtoio.  Duriiig  tbe  fiacal  year  1012  tbe  the  fiscal  year  was  $<)90,o50.  The  bonded  debt 
tonna^  entered  in  all  the  ports  ol  tbe  Territory  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
aril  iuiiti  1  to  1,370,315,  rm  increase  of  26,439,  year  was  $4,U04,UOO,  svhn  [i  was  inc?(  .i  •  ■  dur- 
and  the  tonnaee  cleared  amounted  to  1,359,109,  ing  the  year  by  an  issue  of  f 1,500,000  ut  4  pvr 
an  inereaie  of  11,738.  The  number  of  Ameri>  oent.  public  improTenieBi  bonds  and  was  de- 
can  Taneb  entered  during  1912  was  327  as  creased  by  the  payment  of  960,000  of  tbe  1903 
eonpared  witb  813  for  tlie  preoeding  year.  The  issue  of  4  per  cent  fire  elalras  bonds,  ie«ruig 
nnn.h,  r  of  all  other  vessels  was  104  as  compared  a  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $3,404,000  at  the 
with   114  for  the  preceding  year.     Although  close  of  the  fiacal  year.    The  Territory 


there  Wdv  aal^  alNnit  four  times  as  many  incur  indebtedneas  in  eraia  of  one  |ia  eenk  of 
Amerieam  vcmwb  aa  all  otben,  tbey  eaniea  the  aasctaed  value  of  imperty  in  any  one  year 
about  BiBeteeR'twentietbs  of  tbe  freight.  or  in  exeem  of  7  per  cent,  in  tbe  aggregate. 


On  account  of  its  isolation  traji-p'  rt  ition  to  The  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 

Hawaii  from  other  countries  has  been  a  serious  year  was  3.08  per  cent,  uf  the  aat^esised  value 

probloii.    Hitherto  the  ialaada  bavo  been  dc-  of  property. 

pendent  mainly  upon  their  own  demand  for  Pitblic  Health.  The  chief  features  of  interest 
shipping  facilities,  but  with  the  development  of  in  sanitation  during  tbe  year  were  the  special 
trans- Pacitic  commerce  the  Territory  is  c  ii  ut  ciinipai;j:n  on  tlie  island  of  Hawaii  and  * 
etantly  reaping  in  larger  meaiiure  tlie  benefits  special  mosquito  campaign  on  the  island  of 
of  tbe  Steaaaera  Iwtween'  other  countries,  and  Honolulu,  and  the  steps  taken  to  reclaim  Vm 
the  prospective  oneniiw  of  tbe  Panama  Canal  lowlands  of  Honolulu.  The  rat  campa^  was 
has  already  reaufted  ill  orders  for  additional  undertaken  on  ac4'ount  of  the  plague  which  bad 
eteamers,  both  Anicri*  ;iri  and  foreign,  in  tlie  become  estaUli -In  i  in  two  districts  of  Hodo 
advantage  of  which  Hawaii  will  Itave  its  share,  lulu.  A  careful  study  ci  the  district  led  to  % 
Interisland  transportation  is  conducted  almost  large  increaM  in  tlie  number  of  rat  catchers 
entirely  by  the  Interisland  Steam  Navigation  during  the  year  and  from  50uo  to  6000  rats 
Company.  This  company  added  during  the  year  were  caught  monthly.  Nearly  10,000  traps  were 
Ri)  11  1  litional  sleanu-r  and  is  contemplating  the  set  daily.  During  the  year  .'>;<. 841  rats  and 
construction  of  a  10,000-ton  steamer  for  tbe  1548  mongoose  were  taken,  uf  which,  during  the 
bringing  of  eoal  fram  Amtmlian  ports  to  Hono-  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  79  were 
lulu.  There  are  MTtral  Ibma  of  trafilo  between  found  to  be  infected  with  plague.  In  the  later 
Hawaii  and  tbe  mainland  of  Hieaieo.  These  in*  monthe  no  infections  were  found, 
elude  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com-  A  campaign  against  tuherculosis  ha-^  hr  -^n  car- 
pany,  the  Matson  Navigation  (^ompanv.  the  ried  on  for  several  years.  S{)ecial  hospitals 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  the  Union  Steam-  have  been  established  in  several  of  the  islands, 
ehip  Ckunpany,  and  the  Aaaociated  Oil  Company.  Badical  cbangea  have  been  made  in  recent  year* 
A  ftw  American  tailing  veetets  eonttnue  to  earrr  in  the  method  of  dealinir  with  leprosy.  Under 
sugar  arour  I  <'.\}ni  Horn.  The  j>r-Tif  ipnl  rail-  the  old  system  from  1004  to  IflO!)  the  number 
road  in  the  ierritory  is  the  Oahu  Railway  and  segregated  annually  decreased  steadily  from 
Land  Company,  extending  from  Honolulu  to  the  113  to  15.  Under  the  new  ftvstera  (he  number 
north  end  of  the  island.  Tbe  only  railroad  of  has  inereaeed  from  IS  in  1900  to  103  in  1912. 
•tandard  gauge  in  ibe  T%rritory  it  tbe  Htlo  Thta  inereaae  meane  not  that  the  nnraber  of 
Failro.id  (■(iiiif«any.  There  are  smaller  linea  Of  lepers  has  incroased  but  that  more  of  the  lepers 
railroad  in  some  of  tiie  otlier  islands.  have  be«  n  brought  under  control.  Of  the  four 
Public  L<AIfD8.  Sweeping  changes  were  made  institutions  maintained  in  connection  with  this 
in  the  land  laws  in  1910.  These  related  chiefly  service  tbe  principal  one  is  the  leper  eettlement 
to  hometteadinfT  and  were  intended  to  promote  on  Mololcai.  The  United  Rtatea  Public  HeaTth 
genuine  homesteadinir  and  i>ri'vent  bogus  home-  atul  Marine  Ho.spilal  S' rvice  has  for 
steading.  During  the  two  years.  1911-12,  tSod  yeara  been  carrying  on  investigations  in  the  sub- 
homesteads  were  taken  up.  Of  these  242  were  ject  of  leprosy  in  the  islands, 
by  Hawaiians,  121  by  Portuguese.  76  by  Ameri-  PoLTnos  and  Govbuhocnt.  The  gumw  id 
eana.  7  by  Kumlana.  and  20  by  Japanese.  Ex-  Hawaii  in  bis  annual  report  for  tbe  flaeal  year 
oept  in  a  few  st>eeial  cases,  sales  of  pT!>>lir»  ]r>TidH  1912  makes  several  recommendations  for  needed 
for  other  than  home^ad  purposes  may  be  made  legislation.   Among   these   are  proTisioa*  is 
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regard  to  immigration.  He  recommends  also 
amendments  to  the  land  laws.  Ue  urges  that 
the  United  States  Kivlumation  ait  extended 
to  Hawaii,  and  the  creation  of  a  park  to  include 
tiM  largest  active  vocano,  Kilauea,  and  that  ap- 
propriations sboutd  be  made  to  continue  the 
work  upon  the  harbors  of  the  islands.  During 
the  yt'ur  tho  large  contract  for  the  dretlging  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  channel  vtm  complet^  and 
the  barlMir  was  entered  for  the  Urat  time  by 
a  large  war  veeeel,  the  CalifomtOt  the  flagebip 
of  the  PaciDo  fleet.  This  fleet  was  in  Hawaiian 
waters  for  a  number  of  months  during  the  year 
aad  during  its  visit,  the  We*t  Virginia,  under 
Bear-Admfral  W.  H.  H.  SoiitbwlaBd,  visited 
Pslnqrra  Island  for  the  pwpoea  of  fionfirming 
the  tHle  of  the  United  States  to  ft  as  a  part 
ef  the  Island  of  Iluwaii. 

OmCEKS.  W.  F.  Frear,  governor;  K.  A. 
Mott49Bitli,  secretary,  A.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  at- 
torney-general} 1>.  L.  Coakling,  treasurer;  J. 
Dl  Tudcer,  eoanaiseioner  of  puhlie  lands  t  M. 
Campbell,  .siij  i  rinti  i  1(  nt  of  public  works:  W  . 
T.  Pope,  superintendent  of  public  inHtriictioii , 
J.H.  Fisher,  auditor;  W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor  ,  W  . 
Henry,  high  sherifl[}  Q.  R.  Clark,  private  sec- 
retary to  governor.  The  delegate  to  Congiees 
ms  J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 

HAWZ<ET,  EbWiN.  An  American  railroad 
official,  died  February  1,  1912.  He  was  borp 
ia  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  in  1850.  He  began  his 
huiness  career  as  a  boy  by  selling  produce  fn 
his  native  town.  He  soon  mov,  d  to  New  York 
City,  however,  and  obtained  work  as  a  newsboy 
io  a  railroad  freight  office.  He  was  promoted 
npidly,  and  having  saved  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  purchased  a  tugboat  in  partnership 
with  a  friend.  In  a  short  time  he  had  a 
fleet  of  thirty-eight  tugboats.  His  enterprise 
eeansended  him  to  Collis  P.  Huntington,  who 
WM  then  in  active  eontrol  of  the  Southern 
Tietfle  Kailroad,  and  he  beeame  one  of  the  lat- 
'.rr'a  most  valued  employees  and  tru'^tcfl  ad- 
vi^'r.  lie  remained  with  this  railroad  uniil  it 
Wi.*  purchaBcd  by  the  late  E.  H.  Hnrriniaa. 
Ur.  Hawliqr  soon  became  known  as  a  dealer  in 
rtilroeda.  He  bought  ooatnl  of  the  MinnO' 
afwlis  and  St.  Louis,  and  then  of  the  Iowa 
CeotraL  He  later  secured  control  of  tho  Colo- 
rtdo  and  Southern,  which  he  subsequently  sold 
to  James  J.  HilL  He  remained  chiefly  a  buyer 
end  seller  of  raitroads  and  railroad  stocks,  until 
thf  death  of  Mr.  Harriman.  Tie  then  in  a 
mf-asure  occupie<l  the  field  which  was  left  va- 
cant, rie  began  the  acquisition  of  railroads 
with  the  apparent  purpose  of  building  up  a 
pest  new  railway  system.  He  acquired  the 
Ch«>«jn>eake  and  Ohio:  the  Chicapo,  Cincinnati, 
and  Louisville;  and  the  Hockinc  Valley.  He 
sIbo  secured  control  of  the  ChiruL'  >  and  Alton 
sad  later  purchased  a  controlling  share  of  the 
UisMUrl,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  The  last  im- 
portant business  prior  to  his  death  wns  the 
merirer  of  the  Minneapolis  and  FU.  IjOu'is  and 
the  Iowa  Central,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
to  associate  them  with  a  railroad  south  from 
Csaeda  and  another  railroad  eonth  to  the 
Golf  of  M'>'>r?m  Tti  apitr  rf  Ins  active  business 
cire^T  Mr  H  r.vley  remained  to  a  large  extent 
p^-r^onaib.   uTiknown*    Ho  left  a  foiijitse  of 

otex  125^,000. 

BAT.  The  worldV  hxy  nop  in  MIS  was 

ftvorM  in  rr'-'M  rnl  by  gooti  growing  weather 
for  the  gra«f><^  and  other  hay  crops,  but  the 
harvest,  particularly  in  Ehirope,  was  very  seri- 
emlgr  interfered  with  fay  oonttnued  heavy  rains 
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and  cloudy  woaiher.  While  the  yield  under 
these  coiiditiontt  was  soiBciently  large,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  hav  loft  much  to  l>e  desired.  In 
some  parts  of  kurope  the  crop  suffered  so  much 
from  rain  after  the  eutting  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  was  suitable  only  for  bedding, 
while  in  other  sections  the  second  cutting  of 
clover  and  of  other  similar  crops,  after  having 
made  a  most  satisfactory  gruwtli,  was  ruined 
by  the  rains  during  the  curing  period  and  left 
upon  the  fields.  In  the  United  States  the  drv 
fall  of  1911  and  the  severe  winter  that  fol- 
lowed caused  the  failure  of  a  larpe  acreage  of 
fall-aown  timothy,  clover,  and  alfalfa,  but  the 
growing  season  of  1912  wae  so  favorable  that 
the  crop  produced  represented  a  yield  never 
before  equaled  and  of  a  record-breaking  value. 
The  total  production  amounted  to  72,091,000 
tons  from  49,530,00i>  acres,  as  compared  with 
the  short  yield  of  54,916,000  tons  from  48,240,- 
000  acres  in  1911.  On  the  basis  of  a  farm 
value  of  $11.79  per  ton  on  December  1,  1012, 
(he  total  value  reached  the  sum  of  $A5C,(^95,- 
OiM),  exceeding  the  average  value  of  the  five 
preceding  crops  by  aearfy^  20  per  cent,  and 
making  corn  the  onlv  crop  of  greater  value  for 
the  year.  The  leading  States  and  their  yields 
were  as  follows:  New  York,  6,900,000  tons; 
Iowa,  4.052,000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  4,537,000 
tons;  Missouri,  4.143,000  tons;  Ohio,  4,086,000 
tons,  and  California,  3,825,000  tons.  The  aver- 
age yield  for  the  entire  country  was  1.47  tons 
pi  r  ai  re,  as  against  1.14  tons  in  1911.  In  the 
Western  States,  where  much  alfalfa  is  grown 
under  irrigation,  the  average  yield  of  hay  per 
aero  ranged  from  3.40  tons  in'  Arizona  to  1.90 
tons  in  llontana  and  Wyoming.  Among  the 
six  leading  States  California  ranked  first  In  * 
acre-yield,  with  an  average  of  1.53  tons. 

HAYES,  JosETH,  An  American  soldier,  died 
August  20,  1912.  He  was  born  in  South  Ber- 
wldfc.  Me.,  in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  IS55.  He  began  servi  i;i  ( 
Civil  War  as  major  of  the  18th  Mb8.«  i  lm^elta 
Regiment,  later  becoming  its  colonel,  ii.  IH62 
he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier«general.  For 
several  months  he  yas  a  prisoner  in  Lib^ 
Prison.    In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  be  major- 

?f>neral  for  his  service  in  the  Battle  of  the 
iTilderness.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
appointed  oommissioner  of  suppliee  of  the  ee- 
eeded  Statee.   He  was  by  pnnesaion  a  mining 

erirrinrrr. 

HAYKIE,  Jamk8  Henry.  An  American 
newspaper  correspondent  and  writer,  died  Mav, 
1912.  He  was  born  in  Winchester,  lU^  in 
IMI,  and  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and 
high  sc>inn1ft  of  that  city.  Tie  served  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  for  Heveral  months  a  pris- 
oner in  Lil  l  y  I  rison.  He  was  niu.stered  out 
of  service  iu  July,  1864.  After  the  war  he 
served  as  reporter  on  a  Chicago  newspaper  and 
from  1S75  to  1877  wa.s  foreign  editor  of  the 
New  York  TimcM.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Paris  as  a  special  ■  iirri^]iiin<!ent  of  several  . 
American  papers.  Returning  in  1805,  he  was 
traveling  eorreepondent  for  the  Boston  Herald. 
From  IROS  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  de- 
voted his  attention  entirely  to  literary  work. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  cluhs  anrj 
ciations.  He  was  the  author  of  Ports,  Pa«<  and 
Frtgmf  flOM),  and  Tke  OtpinUu  and  the 
Kinr-t  M004). 

HAY  PAtTNCEPOTE  TBEATT.  See  Pah. 

HAYBy  CuAMUCB  Heltiujb.   An  American 
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railway  official,  died  at  aea  April  15,  1012. 
Ho  was  born  in  Rode  Isfamd,        In  18S6,  and 

was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Jo- 
M-ph,  .Mo.,  and  I'liilaueiplua.  In  1873  he  en- 
tered the  railway  service  as  a  clerk  in  the  pu.s- 
denser  department  of  the  Atlantic  and  PaciAo 
Railroad.  He  served  in  various  capacities  fn 
thf  ofTk-es  of  this  line  until  1877,  when  he  was 
appouited  secretary  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Missouri  Pacitic.  With  tiiis  road  he  re- 
mained until  1884,  when  be  lilleU  the  same 
position  with  the  Wabasll,  St.  Louis,  and  F«< 
cifie.  in  1886  he  was  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  road.  Within  a  few 
years  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Con- 
solidated Wabash  System.  He  left  this  line  in 
1895  to  become  general  manager  of  the  Qruid 
Trunk  Railway  at  Montreal.  During  his  serv- 
ice at  that  post  he  reorganized  the  Central 
Vermont  Railway  Company,  a  subsidiary  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  completed  the  Victoria 
Jubilee  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal,  and  replaoed  the  old  suspension  bridge 
at  Niamra  Palls  with  a  single  span  steel  SKD. 
Under  liis  management  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way was  double-tracked  fur  878  miles.  On  the 
death  of  C'oilis  P.  Huntington  he  became,  in 
1901,  president  of  the  Southern  PaciAc  Rail* 
way,  out  in  the  same  year  tesi^^ned  and  re- 
turned to  the  Grand  Trunk  as  its  president 
and  general  manager.  In  1902  he  conceived 
the  project  of  building  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa* 
oifie  Railw«r»  extending  from  Moncton,  N,  B., 
to  Prinee  Rupert,  B.  C,  a  distanee  of  SWK) 
miles.  In  1910  he  was  elect"  I  prrsirtrnt  and 
director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  liaiUuiy  and  of 
all  the  subsidiary  lines  with  a  total  mileage  of 
about  14,000.  In  addition  he  was  an  officer 
and  direetor  In  many  industrial  enterprises  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Hays  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  steamship  Titanic 
disHstfr. 

SSALXK    CONDITIONS   AHONQ  IN- 
9IA1IB.  See  Vmuan,  Sickhim  AMom. 
HEALTH   iNimUkHCB.  See  Wflaxnro- 

BBART    SnXJULTlON.  See  Cauel, 

HEAT  WAVES.    See  Pinsics. 

HEILNEBy  Lewis  Ca.ss.  A  rear-admiral, 
retired,  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  Janu- 
ary 2ff,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1849  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  from 
that  State  in  1806.  From  1873  to  1891  he 
held  various  grades  from  mi-'ir  t  >  ni- 
mander.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  gu[  '  r\  .h  ;r 
of  naval  auxiliaries  at  the  Brooklyn  .Navy 
Yard  and  continued  in  this  position  until  his 
retirement  in  1911.  Five  days  prior  to  his 
retireniptit  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was 
commander  of  the  battleship  Te-xus.  lie  served 
at  various  times  in  the  Asiatic  fleet  and  tX 
the  Portsmouth  and  Pensacola  navy  yards. 

HEILPBIN,  Louis.  An  American  liistorical 
scholar  and  encyclopsedist.  died  February  12, 
1918.  He  was  born  in  Ujhely,  Hungary,  in 
1851.  His  father,  Michael  Heilprin,  who  had 
been  an  important  figure  in  the  Hungarian  rev- 
olutionary government  under  Kossutli,  came  to 
America  *  when  his  son  was  ftve  years  old. 
Mtefaael  Heilprin  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Amrriran  Encyclopcrdia  in  its  first  edition, 
and  in  the  revision  of  this  work  the  son,  thouph 
still  a  youth,  assisted  him  not  only  in  ihf 
general  woric  of  revision  but  wrote  several  new 


articles.  He  later  revised  the  Century  Enejfelo- 
p<edia  of  Namet  and  cooperated  iu  the  editing 
of  the  Seic  International  Enc]fclop<gdi<i,  His 
brother,  the  late  Angelo  Heilprin,  prepared  the 
last  edition  of  Ltppificott's  Onzettfer.  Mr. 
Heilprin  was  known  as  a  man  of  unusual  ac- 
curacy and  range  of  knowledge.  He  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  matters  of  engineeriag  aM 
transportation,  although  his  mathematical  edo* 
cation  did  not  go  further  than  the  elements  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometrv.  lie  made 
occasional  contributions  to  the  hvening  Pott 
and  the  Hat  ion,  and  was  the  author  of  Bia- 
toncal  Referevre  Book   (1884  ;  0th  ed.,  1899). 

HELIOPOLIS.    See  ARCH.t:oLOGY. 

HELIOTHEKAPY.  The  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  received 
considerable  attention  during  1912.  Tube  tea- 
losis  of  the  joints  and  bones  is  particularly 
amenable  to  this  form  of  therapy,  and  the  re- 
sult obtained  in  Rollier'e  sauulurium  at  I^ysio, 
Switzerland,  attracted  the  attention  of  iIk 
medical  world,  The  sanatorium  is  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  4000  feet  above  ae*  levd.  Bol- 
lier  puts  nil  new  patients  in  bed  for  a  f>'» 
days,  to  injure  atxlimatization.  After  two  or 
three  days  the  bed  is  wheeled  out  on  the  gal- 
tery  and  the  sunlight  exposures  b^n,  the  dis- 
ease focus  being  exposed  three  times  lor  Ave 
minutes  each  the  first  day,  ton  minutes  the 
second,  until  the  patient  is  getting  sunlight 
exposure  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily.  At 
the  same  time  the  body  ia  ipradually  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  at  Urst  the  feet,  then  the  lef^ 
until  tli<'  patiints  are  able  to  remain  all  day 
in  the  open  air  and  take  the  sun  baths  for 
hours  at  ft  time.  During  the  intervals  the 
wounds  are  covered  with  an  aaeptio  draaring 
Each  patient  has  a  gallery  to  himself,  when 
he  can  lie  exposed  to  the  light  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  also  if  he  wishes.  Colds  are  on- 
known.  Children  are  allowed  to  be  up  and 
around  in  winter  with  snowshoca  and  batliing 
trunks  for  tbeir  only  apparel. 

Collet  treated  patients  sutTerinu'  from  laryn- 
geal tuberculosis  by  heliotherapy,  with  moil 
enooitraging  results.  The  patient,  wearing  a 
Iwoad  blade  bat  and  black  speetaelea,  sits 
facing  the  sun,  and  by  means  of  a  buryngo- 
scopic  mirror  placed  in  the  throat  and  a  hand 
glass  in  front  of  him  directs  the  rays  of  sun- 
light into  the  larynx.  This  procedure  is  re- 
peated at  intervala  during  tiie  day  until  a  total 
exposure  of  an  hour  or  more  is  attained. 

Kime,  of  the  Roiilrirr  Sanatorium,  at  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  furnished  some  interesting  obser- 
\  it  >ns  covering  the  effect  upon  the  skin  of 
the  chemical  rays  obtained  by  filtering  sunlight 
through  various  media.  Direct  sunlight  pro- 
duces erythema  solare  (sunburn),  marked  by 
extreme  redness,  swelling  and  great  tenderness, 
with  subsequent  peeling  of  the  skin.  There  is 
some  tendemqr  to  tiie  formation  ol  blistefs. 
Sunlight  concentrated  by  large  reflecting  nii^ 
rors  and  passed  through  blue  glass,  thus  secur- 
ing the  maximum  effect  of  the  chemical  rays, 
shows  a  great  ten  !<  iicy  to  blister,  but  there  is 
little  redness  and  swelling  and  practically  no 
pain.  Focusing  direct  sunlight  through  a  con- 
vex lens  of  plain  glass  produces  destruction  of 
the  skin  and,  if  used  with  great  intensity,  ga^ 
form  beneath  the  ooltr  layers  of  the  skin  and 
small  explosions  OOSW.  This  method  of  orisff 
sunlight  is  very  eflteseloiM  In  the  removal  or 
warts,  superficial  moles,  and  prnan  non  mnH^- 
uant  growths.    If  the  light  be  retiected  by  x 
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Wcwt  mirror  and  focused,  the  formation  of 
ft»M  is  not  noted.  Blistering'  is  readily  pro- 
duct'. If.  aftt-r  till-  liL'lit  irt  focussed  in  cither  of 
the  two  waya  lust  mentiont'd,  it  i»  passed  through 
blue  glaas  before  failing  on  the  £tkin,  blister- 
ing is  prodoeed  without  dsatructiou  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  When  a  wavy,  opal- 
escent glaas  is  employed  and  the  sun  light  is 
reflected  with  a  large  condeusing  mirror,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  passed  through  this  opal- 
escent glass,  neither  bli«teriiw  nor  destruction 
of  the  skin  takes  plsce,  hut  olanching  of  the 

lissUfs  occurs.     Tlic  li'^'lil  in   tlii.-i  iiKiniicr 

is  very  tJlective  in  lupus  and  in  vabcular  uievi, 
4mn  oi  very  large  extent.  Just  what  the  prop* 
cities  of  the  light  may  be  that  effect  these 
▼srioQs  results  has  not  been  determined.  It 
would  appear,  liow<  vi  r  .  that  some  of  tlie  rays 
art-  ab»urbed  by  the  reflecting  mirror  and  others 
by  the  variously  colored  glasses.  The  wcvy 
glass  transmits  the  light  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner and  produces  results  widely  different  and 
more  effective,  in  the  class  of  cases  UumtiOIMd, 
than  the  glass  with  even  surface. 

axmiCKBMIfi,  Oomibol  of.  see  Thmk- 
BOKiiian.  

TTWRBPiTT.  8e«  Biouwr. 

HEBTEL^  Albest.  A  German  painter,  died 
February  20,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  in 
1843.  He  studied  landscape  painting  in  Rome 
from  1863  to  1867  onder  Frits  Qrsber.  From 
1875  to  1877  bs  was  director  of  atelier  at  the 
Berlin  Academy  and  be  ^rlt^  )•  iiri:)  ciiar;:'e  of  a 
studio  of  instruction.    Among  hih  bent-known 

EiDtlQM  are  "The  Coast  of  Holland  With 
itiveFishtng  Boats";  "A  Summer  Evening 
in  Arieda**}  **  Capri,"  and  "  Summer  Even- 
ing From  the  Brandenburg  Gate."  TTc  was  ft 
nmnher  of  the  Royal  Amdemy  of  Rerlin. 
HESSE.  See  (Ikrmanv 
BSTCS  BSICKY  VALLEY.  See  Water- 
Wfl«o. 

HEWLETT,     MAt-BlCS.     Seo  I^XDATDB^ 

EsGLisH  Axp  America N. 

HEYBUBN,  Weldon  Bkinton.  United 
States  senator  from  Idaho,  died  October  17, 
1912.   Ho  was  bom  te  Delaware  County,  Pa., 

in  IS.ii,  and  rr'ecivfv!  r<n  academic  education. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
iit  IsTti.  In  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Sho- 
sbone  County,  Idaho,  where  he  continued  in 
the  praetieo  of  law  in  the  intervals  of  his 
wnatorial  duties  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  fir.st  became  prominent  in  politics  in  1806, 
when  he  refused  to  follow  tlie  free  silver  Re- 
publicans of  Idaho  in  their  adherence  to  W.  J. 
Bryan.  TwO  yesrs  later  be  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress  and  was  defeated  by  a  fusion  of 
Democrats,  Populiatn,  and  Silver  Republicans. 
Wlien  the  fr.  •  si!vi  r  raze  subsided  in  Idaho 
he  was  elect,  i  t<  the  Senate  in  1903  as  a  Pro- 
tectionist and  Gold  RepubUeOB.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1009  for  the  term  miding  1015. 
Senator  Ueybum  was  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
.*iv.-  mimbers  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  con- 
servative of  the  old  type  and  bitterlv  opposed 
all  innovations  in  the  govemmeni  Wnish  have 
bwn  advocated  in  recent  yosn.  Bs  ahw 
wsrmlv  fought  any  effort  to  show  fsTor  to 
r.>iif»rifrate  ..(rrji^-i  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
any  measure  l>cfore  the  Senate  intended  to 
ahow  favor  to  them  was  certain  to  be  assailed 
by  him  in  the  plainest  terms.  Hs  foU|^t  the 
proposal  to  permit  a  statue  of  Oenersl  Robert 
K.  Lee  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol.  His  death 
was  attributed  largely  to  the  strenuous  part 


which  be  took  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Sixty^second  Congress.  He  had  for  montha 
been  in  ill  lu'ultli,  hut  insisted  im  t.jklTi-'  part 
in  the  debated  of  the  la^t  days  of  the  session. 
Ill  particular  he  opposed  the  resolution  of  Sen- 
stor  Peurots  providing  for  a  swesping  inquiry 
into  tiie  esmpaigu  contribtttionsi,  sud  for  n 
time  prevented  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
lie  watf  one  of  the  most  virile  and  able  speak- 
ers in  the  Senate.  He  was  the  only  senator 
who  was  ohairman  of  two  important  commit- 
tees. Ibese  were  the  oommittee  on  nutnufae- 
tures  and  the  joint  committee  on  tho  revision 
of  the  laws  of  tlic  I'nitcd  Estates. 

HIDES.    ,See  Lp.atueb. 

HIOaiKS,  AxTtto^Y.  Former  United  States 
senator  from  Delaware,  died  Jtute  28,  1912. 
He  was  born  at  Red  Lion  Hundred,  Del.,  in 
1S40,  and  griiduate<l  from  Yale  College  in 
1881.  Ho  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  in  1804  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
practicing  in  Witmineton,  Del.  He  took  an 
activiT  interest  in  politir"  and  in  hi.s  early 
youlii  was  an  ard<iit.  .'\boiitioniht.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party  he  became 
n  member  and  supported  Lincoln  in  his  second 
campaign  for  election.  He  was  successively 
appointed  deputy  attorney-gvneral  atid  United 
States  district  attorney.  After  the  cloae  of  the 
war  he  won  notice  by  the  conduct  of  a  case 
in  which  a  negro  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Sixteenth 
Amendment  had  been  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Uiggins  raised  a  point  that  the  negro 
had  not  been  tried  by  a  nry  of  liis  .  >untry- 
men,  inasmuch  as  no  negroes  had  be«n  in- 
cluded in  the  jury  panel  or  the  jury  list. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  supported 
his  contention  and  the  man  was  given  a  new 
trial,  in  which  he  va^  u  jtiitted.  Mr.  Higgins 
was  elected  to  Congre.--s  m  l.S(>3  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  having'  t  i  -  l  ti.  enth  Amend- 
ment adopted.  In  IMd  he  became  United 
States  senator  after  the  Republican  legisla- 
ture had  cast  forty  1  allots  for  their  man. 
When  J.  Edward  Addicks  gained  control  of 
the  Republican  legislature  Senator  Higgins  re- 
tired to  private  life.  He  continued  in  bitter 
opposition  to  the  rule  of  Addida,  and  when 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  an  Addicka  man 
to  office  Senator  iliggiua  criticised  the  Tresi- 
dent  at  some  length. 

HIOH  PBEflSUBS  EIS£  BEBVICS.  Heo 
FiBB  PBoracnoN. 

HIOH  SCHOOLS.   See  Education. 

HTLTi,  Fra.nk  Davis.  An  American  public 
oflScial,  died  May,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Minnesota  in  1862  and  was  educated  at  the 
'Dhlversity  of  Minnesota.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  Entering  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
A.suncifin,  Paraguay,  in  1887,  serving  until 
1890.  He  was  afterwards  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  consular  capacity  at  Monte- 
video. Uruguay;  La  Cuayra,  Venezuela;  San- 
tos, Brazil;  and  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  He 
was  appointed  consul-general  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1907.  After  serving  here  for  one  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  ofliee  at  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  ri^'d  in  1910  he  was  appointed 
consul-geneial  ut  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany, 
and  held  this  office  until  the  time  of  his  dc.i'.h. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 

tnr.X^  John  Fresiont.  An  American  public 
offlctal  and  capitalist,  died  March  16,  1912. 
He  was  born  in  Eliot,  Me.,  in  1855  and  received 
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ui  aodeiiiio  edueation.  fie  studied  medicine 
Mid  todc  a  degree  from  Long  Island  Oolkge  in 

Brooklyn.  After  practicing  medicine  for  a  year 
in  Bootbbay  Harbcir,  Mc,  he  wt'iit  into  buHi- 
nesa.  He  settled  in  Auj^usta,  -Mc,  and  after 
reading  law  for  a  sliort  time,  became  a  memb«r 
of  the  law  Arm  of  Viekery  ft  Hill,  which  was 
later  a  publiBhing  house.  Hp  took  an  active 
part  in  tlie  promotion  of  :ti:iti^  idectric  rail- 
ways in  Maine  and  in  II  He  was  best 
luowD,  liowever,  as  a  politician.  In  1880  lie 
was  eketed  to  tlio  Uiune  legislature  and  later 
served  as  State  senator.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  and  was  reflected 
in  191)2.  In  1908  he  was  in;i  n  member  of  the 
Kstional  Republican  Committee,  lie  was  act* 
log  chairman  of  this  committee  from  the  time 
of  the  resignation  of  ¥.  H.  Hitchcocic  in  1008 
until  December,  1911,  'when  he  was  elected 
chairman.  He  was  one  of  the  bait  ioiOWII  poU* 
ticians  in  the  United  States. 

TT^-'^-i  Ooram.  An  English  philaiithroplBt» 
died  August  13,  1912.  Slie  was  born  about 
1838.  Early  in  life  she  showed  a  strong  inter- 
est in  t»anitaiv  science,  and  joined  a  band  of 
woricers  who  labored  among  the  poor  of  Ix^ndoa 
under  the  leadership  of  Ftederidc  D.  Maurice. 
She  became  Ttiore  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
newHsity  of  ihv  Lmployment  of  sanitary  science 
among  the  pixtr,  but  found  it  impossible  to  put 
these  principles  into  effect  under  the  system  of 
tenaoey  which  prevailed.  She  therefore  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  herself  obtaining  possession 
of  house  property  in  the  slums,  of  collecting 
her  own  rents  and  of  exercising  all  the  influ- 
ence she  was  able  in  securing  the  transforma- 
tion alike  of  dwellings  and  of  tenants.  She 
laid  her  proposal  before  John  Ruskin,  who  ad- 
vanced about  $15,000  for  carrying  out  the  ex- 
periment TJiR  e.vperiment  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful both  from  a  financial  and  philanthropic 
standpoint  As  time  went  on  many  nitwa 
hJocka  of  dwellings  eame  andar  her  muMg^ 
nant  in  different  parts  of  London  and  In  1887 
the  Women's  Lniversity  Settlement  was 
formed,  and  its  members  coi>peruted  with  Miss 
Hill  in  the  ereetion  of  many  courts  or  streets 
of  cottages.  Beeognixing  the  eomparativelj 
United  eeope  of  her  elTor^  she  gave  aetive  sup> 
port  to  the  Artisiins'  Dwellings  Act  of  1874, 
and  in  1854  wan  one  of  the  wilnesi>eti  examined 
by  the  special  commisaion  which  inquired  into 
the  question  of  Itouatag  for  the  poor.  To  her 
etforta  nuiy  he  attribiitM  nraeh  of  the  Improve- 
ment that  has  been  effected  in  the  life  of  the 
poor  in  Lonuon.  Among  her  publiBhed  writ- 
ings are:  Bonus  of  the  London  Poor;  Our  Com- 
won  Land,  and  various  articles  in  magazines. 

HXXLEB,  C.  D.    See  pRennnginAL  Cam- 

HISTORICAX  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  wa.<«  held 
in  Boeion,  December  27-31.  Additional  interest 
was  given  to  this  meeting  from  the  faet  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  prenidfnt.  and  de- 
livered a  notable  address  on  "  History  as  Litera- 
ture." The  programme  of  papers  and  confer- 
ences presented  an  unusual  array  of  dii- 
tingniahed  names.  Inatead  of  the  nsual  pro- 
gramme of  tormal  papers  several  of  the  section 
meetings  dealt  with  the  present  condition  of 
historical  study  in  their  respective  flelds.  In 
the  field  of  American  history.  Professor  William 
B.  Dodd.  of  the  University  of  CAIeago,  and  Pro* 
fe«M>r  Ulrich  B.  PhillipH.  of  the  T'nTVfr«i+v  of 
Michigan,  emphasized  the    need    ol    a  more 


thorough  study  of  slavery  on  ita  eeonomie  side. 
Professor  C.  H*.  Van  Tyne  read  an  infoimiag 

paper  on  "Religious  Forces  in  the  American 
Itcvolution."  l'rofest«or  lienry  P.  liiggsr,  of 
London,  read  a  paper  of  much  interest  on  "The 
New  Columbus."  This  paper  traversed  the  re- 
cent hostile  eriileiams  of  Vignand  and  uplield 
the  oltler  view  that  the  discovery  of  America 
was  accidental.  The  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion is  about  2800.  The  History  Trackers'  .Marja- 
zine,  taken  over  by  the  association  a  year  ago, 
has  been  so  far  successful  that  it  promises  to 
be  self-supporting.  The  Justin  Winsor  priw 
offered  by  the  atisociation  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
A.  C.  Cole  for  an  essay  on  "The  Whig  Party 
in  the  South."  A  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  preparation  of  teaehera  of  hiator}*  in  schools, 
headed  by  Professor  Dana  C.  Munro,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  appears  iu  print  early  in 
1913.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  at  Columbia  and  Charleston,  8.  C,  in 
December,  1913.  Profesoor  iVitiiam  JL  Donniag, 
of  Columbia  University,  was  chosen  president 
HISTOBT.  See  Fbekch  LiTEaATUBs,  Ger- 
man  LiTKRATUBi,  and  hmauLTau,  Emuse 

AND  AMEaiCAJt. 

MXTTITJEB.  See  Axchjeoloot. 

HOBBS,  Pebry  L.  An  American  chemist  and 
educator,  died  .-ipril  fi,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
1861  and  graduated  from  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  in  1886.  He  aiterwarda 
studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  reoeiving 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  In  18S9  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  Western  Reserve 
Cniversity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  chemists 
in  the  United  States  to  specialixe  as  a  chemi- 
cal engineer.  He  became  widely  known  for 
experiments  in  the  manufacturea  of  concrete 
and  was  a  prominent  contributor  to  scientific 
periodicals. 

HOCKEY.  The  Crescent  A.  C.  again  won 
the  championship  of  the  American 
Hookey  League  by  acoring  a  victory  over  the 
Waadwera'  Hockey  Cluh  in  a  play-off  game. 
Tb»  standing  of  the  clubs  follows:  Crescent  A. 
C.  won  7  lost  2;  Wanderers  IL  C,  won  6  lost 
3;  New  York  A.  C,  won  4  lost  4;  St.  Kichulas 
Skatiqg  Club  won  4  loat  4;  Hockey  Club  of 
Xew  l^rk  won  0  lost  8. 

The  worir  professional  champiiwHliip  was 
won  by  the  Quebec  team  in  a  scries  of  games 
played  at  Boston  and  New  York.  The  sevens 
taking  part  were  all  from  Canada,  and  included^ 
besides  Quebec,  the  Wanderers,  Canadians,  aad 
Ottinva.  T'i  >  tutiiis  in  the  final  Aatehet  wen: 
Quebec  12,  Wanderers  9. 

The  ehampimtship  of  the  Intercollegiate 
League  was  won  by  Princeton,  which  went 
through  the  season  without  being  defeated. 
roluml)in  wns  second  with  3  victories  and  1  de- 
feat. Yale  won  1  and  lost  3,  while  Dartmouth 
and  Cornell,  winner  in  19  n,  failed  to  capture 
a  gmne.  Harvard  withdrew  from  the  league  be- 
fore the  season  opened. 

Hevelnnd  !i;hI  d'stinction  of  turning  out 
the  best  amateur  seveu  of  the  year,  the  team  of 
the  Athletic  Club  of  the  Ohio  eiij  playing  & 
aeries  of  thirty-three  gamee,  winning  twenty- 
live,  losing  seven,  and  ticing  one.  The  Boston 
A.  A.  also  had  an  excellent  record. 

HOFFMAN,  HRaMAN  S.  A  Bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  died  November 
23,  1012.  He  was  horn  in  Salem,  N.  C.  in 
IMl  and  waa  educated  fn  private  schools  Hi 
that  State  and  at  the  Momv;:!!!  Tlnolopcal 
Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.   Ue  was  ordtdoed 
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to  tlM  tforaviwi  MinUtry  in  1864.  H«  founded 
ftf*  ebvrebet  of  tint  denomtnotton  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  188]  ho  united  with  the  Reformed 
Epiaoopal  Church  and  served  as  pastor  in  sev- 
eral parishes  of  that  denomination  in  Philu- 
dalphia.  la  IStfd  be  founded  Cbriet  Memorial 
Ctaieh,  and  Imilt  the  ediflee  of  the  Churoh  of 
Our  Redeemer  in  Philadelphia  in  1803.  In 
1^  he  waii  consecrated  bishop  of  tiie  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church.  lie  hud  in  dpocial 
chaige  the  i'irat  Synod  of  the  Dominion  of 
Cu^la.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  assistant 
bishop  in  charge  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Ho  oreaiiiwd  the  Publication  Society  of 
the  Reformed  Kpiscopal  Church  and  compiled 
a  Bj/mnai  and  Ckildren'a  Hymn*,  which  have 
been  adopted  as  standards  in  that  denomination. 
Bishop  Hoffman  was  a  mnr  of  wealth  and 
rever  accepted  a  aaiary  foi  hia  religious  »tr 
viceii.  He  made  several  gifts  of  land  ou  which 
to  construct  churches  in  Brooklvn  and  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City.  He  published  Sermont 
(18M):  Life  Beyond  the  Grave  (1898- 1B03), 
and  many  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects. 

HOOO,  Hope  W.  An  English  scholar  and 
eduoitur,  died  February,  1912.  He  wa3  born 
in  1863  in  Cairo  where  his  father  was  princi- 
pal of  the  American  College.  He  reMived  his 
cdacation  at  Edinburgh  University.  From  1884 
to  lS!>-t  he  was  principal  of  the  American  Col- 
lege in  EgypL  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Okind  as  a  contributor  of  articles  to  the  £n* 
cfskMdta  Bihiiea.  'He  entered  New  Collm 
and  took  a  degree  for  researeh  in  Oriental  hu> 
tory  and  phllolofry.  He  was  a  mcmln'r  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Encyclopmlia  from  1895 
nntil  the  work  was  completed  in  1903.  From 
1900  to  1903  he  was  also  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
sad  Arahie  in  Owens  College,  Victoria  Unt- 
Tersity,  Manchester.  In  1896  he  was  examiner 
in  the  Honor  School  of  Oriental  Studiett  iii  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  ar- 
ticles oontribttied  to  the  £iMyelofM>dia  BUtlica 
he  made  several  translations,  including  the 
Dint  Omar  on  of  Tatian.  He  contributed  many 
articlis  on  Semitic  subjects  to  classical  maga- 

HOG  &ANCHE8.   See  UABBaol  and  Ra- 

rsE  Disposal. 

HOLCOMBE,  CuKSTKR.  An  Anieric.in  au- 
thor and  diplomat,  died  April  2a,  1912.  He 
•as  born  in  WinHeld,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  graduat- 
inc,'  from  Union  Collojre  in  1801.  He  went  to 
thuia  when  still  a  young  man  and  became  ac* 
qnainted  with  Chinese  dialects,  from  1871  to 
1886  he  acted  as  interpreter  and  aecreUry  of 
the  United  States  Legation  at  Peking.  Jn 
1875-6.  1878-9  and  1881-2  he  was  acting  min- 
i»ter.  In  1880  he  was  a  meml>or  of  the  com- 
niMion  for  necntiating  a  new  treaty  with 
China  and  assbted  in  n^otiating  a  treaty  with 
Korea  in  1888.  Tn  1896  at  the  request  of  the 
Phine'Se  ntif»t-rr;tir«  be  prepared  in  detail  in 
<  hineso  ami  En^'Ii.sh.  docnmonta  for  the  gov- 
(•rnment  loan  of  .$inO,0(M.).00().  He  also  devel- 
oped in  both  languarasa  detailed  plans  for  con- 
•truetloD  of  about  MOO  miles  of  double  track 
railway  involving  a  cost  of  about  $240,000,000. 
He  outlined  a  scheme  for  securine  the  neces- 
»*ry  funds  for  the  establishment  of  bcIiooIh  for 
instructinj;  the  Chinese  in  railway  coutitruction 
•nd  management.  In  1902  he  was  lecturer  at 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  Mass.  He  was 
the  author  of  Mental  Arithmetic  (1873);  Life 
cf  Christ  (1875),  and  Tmnshitinn  of  the  Drr- 
l«ra(tOA  of  Independence,  all  in  Chinese.  He 


wrote  in  English  The  Pnetioal  Effect  of  Oonf 
fueiomitm  wptm  the  Ohinue  KutUm  (1888)} 

Travels  in  Western  China  (1875);  Catalogue 
and  Handbook  of  Antique  Chinese  Porcelains 
(1890);  The  Real  Chinaman  (1895);  The  Heal 
Chiium  Queetion  (1880).  He  contributed  ar- 
tietes  on  Chinese  subfsda  to  many  magaslnes 

anri  nowsym [)r-rs. 

SOliMES,  Cit-ouuK.  An  Anglican  clergy- 
man, created  in  190!)  bishop  of  Athabanca. 
Died  February  3,  1812.  Ue  was  born  in  1860 
and  was  educated  in  St.  Johnis  Oollege,  Winnl* 
peg.  He  was  ordained  to  tltc  iTiiriistry  in  1887. 
Vrom  1886  to  15)05  he  was  Liiguged  m  miHsion- 
ary  work  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  From 
IWl  to  1005  be  was  archdeacon  of  Athabasca 
and  from  190B  to  1909  was  bishop  of  Mooao* 
Tiee.  He  was  created  bishop  of  Athabasoi  in 

iU09. 

HOLMES,  Richard  Sill.  An  American 
Prrabyterian  clergyman  and  author,  died  Sep- 
tember  6,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  1842  and  graduated  from  Middleburg 
College  in  1802.  He  studied  theologj'  at  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  gradu.itug  in 
1868.  From  1866  to  1870  be  was  engaged  in 
business  tn  Aubnm,  K.  Y.  From  1870  to  1878 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  was  again  in 
business  from  1878  to  1884.  In  the  latter  year 
he  became  registrar  of  the  ChautaU()ua  r  lo  -.t- 
tion  work,  lie  was  ordained  to  the  Pre«by- 
terian  ministry  in  1887  and  in  the  same  year 
heeams  pastor  in  Warren,  Pa.  After  remain- 
ing here  several  years  be  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Sliadyside  Church  in  Pittsburgh.  Here 
he  reuiaiued  until  li)U4  when  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Holmes  Press  in  Philudelpliia.  He 
was  editor  of  Tk$  Wtattninater  from  1904  to 
1910,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  The  tn- 

i<  I  i-'i-  in  Chicago  under  the  nan  p  of  The  Conti- 
urnt.  Of  this  journal  Dr.  Holmes  was  cor- 
responding editor.  In  1880  ha  acted  as  profes- 
sor of  languages  in  tha  amuner  school  at  Chau- 
tauqua, fie  was  author  of  The  Maid  of  Bamor 
(1907);   Thr   Vutur,  and  The  Outcome. 

HOME  FLEET.    See  Naval  Pboghess. 

HOME    RULE.    See  <  ".kkat  BaiTAl.'*,  £ft«<ory. 

HOJtt£   WOBJL     CuyiHUfO.   tiee  Bwsat- 

HONDA,  Yoioiil.  A  Japanese  educator 
and  bishup  of  the  Methodist  Church,  died  March 
20,  1012.  He  was  born  at  Hirosaki  in  1849  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity  at  the  age  of  24. 
He  entered  polities,  but  left  on  the  defeat  of  his 
party  in  1883.  The  rest  of  bis  life  was  devoted 
to  religious  work  in  Japan.  He  was  ordained 
dencon  in  1878  and  was  the  first  ordained  Jap- 
anese minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
visited  Europe  and  the  United  States  a  nilniber 
of  times  tn  prngeciite  his  studies  and  to  attend 
interniitional  weeliugs.  He  studied  at  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Methodist  ministry.  In  1907  he  was  ' 
elected  Mshop.   He  was  president  of  the  Tokyo 

.Tri".--)rTi:i   ritirTuin,   a   Clrr:-^ti;iTi  college. 

HONDURAS.  A  (  intral  American  repub- 
lic.   Capital,  Tegucigalpa. 

Abea,  Pdfiilation,  etc.  Estimated  area, 
114,670  square  kilometers  (44;K74  square  miles) . 
.\  cenfus  taken  neeember  31.  lf>10.  was  not  quite 
complete:  the  inhabitants  of  certain  sections,  as 
in  La  Mosquitia,  were  not  enumerated.  The 
census  showed  a  population  of  563,446  (270.722 
male.  282,784  female),  as  compared  with  500.- 
135  in  1905.  :?n8.S77  in  1895.  307.289  in  1881, 
and  350,000  in  1850.    The  bulk  of  the  populs- 
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iion  is  Indiao.   The  larger'  municipAlities  were  miles  of  the  Kowloon  Peninsula,  forms  a  Britisii 

retdned  as  follows:  T^cigalpa,  22.137;  Santa  crown  oolosy.  Civil  population  <1911),  i&H.m 

Rosa,  10,574;    Juticalpa,  10,529;    Danlf,  8477;  (Chinese,    444,064).     Capital,    Victoria  (419,- 

Nacaome,   8152;    Cliolulcca,  SUtio;    ban  Pedro  7ij).    The  uilaQd  is  the  centre  of  an  enorinous 

Sula,    7820;  Pespire,    71S2;     Cedros,    6825;  trade.    Beiiij?  a  free    port,    no    returns  tre 

Comayagticla,  6812;  Ocotep«qu4»  0226.    Move-  available,  but  a  reeord  of  the  shipping  will  gin 

ment  of  tbe  population  in  1900    and    1010;  lone  idea  of  the  ezteat  of  the  trade. 
Marriages.  20.-)S  and  2241;  births,  19,851  and 

20,994;  deaths,  y2i»  and  10,295.    There  are  ■ 

over  850  primaiy  wlioole.  witk  about  80.000  veasri.            No.*%»ns  No.""to» 

PH£""'  „  .       Brit,  ocean-aro'r   4.076   7.736.S87     4,262  g.Ul.MI 

FMXDuonoir  akd  ComtoCTr.     The  leading  For.  ocean-sc*  4.318  i.ibi.um    4.312  t.m.m 

crops  are  bananas  and  corn:  «u--ir  rane   and  S""*^  MfS  *«22M!1  MP 

t^Um^u^  o .1         1       i"     .  1      /  For.  rlv.  steam.    1.370      735,682     1.S34  :«.«< 

tobacco  are  rait^ed,  and  cabinet   woods    <e»pe-  ss.  under  60         S.160      140.4S4     3  IBS  IJSTK 

cially    maliofrany ) ,   and    rubber    are    exploited.  Junka*   28.090   2.243,370    21,17i)  2.1-''.s.'«: 

Craning  is  iinp<jrtant,  and  cattle  doubtless  num-     _  .  ,  S^V^~Zriri  iiTT^^ 

ber  over  500,000.     Honduras  is  exeeptlonally  st^*  laSSS*  M.l«Mlt 


rich  in  minerals,  but  they  are  nnt  extenr^i\  r  h      local   ..'.4lt.ilt  1<IlSI|L4M  4CI.014  RMMN 

43.4*1  IMflnO  40,4li  tMM 


worked  except  at  the  famous  Ronario  gold  [.m'l  J  

Silver)  in  ru     not  far  from  Tegucigalpa).  ^otal   m.tlO  t4.aM.ltf  f47.1M  tMIMn 

Recent  otncial  statistics  of  commerce  are  not   

available.    Tbe  following  import  and  export     'Fordga  trade. 

values  have  been  reported:  1908,  7,075,085  and 

4,585,157  pesos  (silver);  1009,  6,841,115  and  There  to  little  land  saitabte  for  tillage  on 
6,275, Oi»4 :  i'lRt,  7,54S,54l  and  ti.-J:?:t.:00.  Cot-  the  island,  tluni^h  in  tl.c  !(  t^ed  territory  the 
ton  goods  and  foodstuffs  are  tbe  principal  im-  Chinese  cultivate  considerable  tracts.  Granit« 
ports,  while  bananas,  gold  and  silver,  rubber,  ^narriee  are  worked,  and  various  manufactories 
hides,  eoeoaauts,  and  cattle  are  the  chief  ex-  are  ofiwated.  Shipbuilding  and  repairtsg  sit 
ports.  The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  tbe  important  Industries.  A  railway  from  Kowlooa 
United  Stat.jg,  to  the  Chines-e  frontier  joins  the  line  from  Cari- 

Communications.  There  are  about  100  kilo-  ton.  The  total  revenue  (one-fifth  derived  from 
meters  (62  miles)  of  railway;  of  this,  56  miles  the  opium  mono]K)lv)  for  1911  is  e!:timate<i  .n 
extend  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  San  Pedro  Sula  7,086,383  dolUrs.  keveoue  1010,  6,M0,M9  dol- 
and  La  nnlenta,  and  a  continuation  is  pro-  lars;  expenditure,  6,907,110.  PuUie  debt,  fl.* 
jected  to  La  Rrea  on  the  PaciHr  c.  i-t.  In  ad-  485.7.^2.  Governor  (1912).  Sir  F.J.  D.  T.njani. 
dition  there  are  about  60  miles  of  light  railway  The  Hongkong  University  was  opened  on 
in  the  banana  districts.  Steancn  ply  the  I'lua  March  11.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  the  pla^ut 
River  from  ita  mouth  to  Pregreso.  Tel^aphs  about  the  middle  of  May  and  during  one  week 
at  end  of  1010,  220  ofllees,  mtk  S220  miles  of  200  eases  were  reported.  The  number  of  dssths 
line;  post  offices,  264.  down  tn  tliit  date  was  176. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  HOOKWOB.M  DISEASE.  The  second  re- 
peso,  whose  weight  is  $0.723379  oz.  of  fine  silver,  port  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  (Ik>mmissios 
the  value  fluctuating  with  the  prloe  of  tlie  metaL  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease  oat* 
For  fiscal  years  ended  July  31,  revenue  and  lines  the  preliminary  aurv^  of  the  areas  ef 
penditure  are  reported  as  follows:  1908,  3,-  infection  in  tlr  T'nited  States  which  have  been 
899,287  and  4,205,095;  1909,  each  3,503,215;  nearly  completed,  and  includes  a  report  on  tbe 
1910,  4,149,078  and  3.992,623.  The  budget  for  extent  of  infection  in  fifty-four  foreign  conn- 
the  fiscal  year  1911  balanced  at  4,714,005  pesos,  tries.  Infection  haa  been  d^nonstrated  in  every 
Estimated  rsesipta  induded  customs  1,800.000  county  of  South  Carolina,  in  nearly  evoy 

fesos  and  proceeds  of  monopolies  1,750,000.  county  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
'reliminary  estimates  for  I'lis,  revenue  13,-  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  twenty-seven 
140,415  and  expenditure  1  fji' '5,1  Ol.  The  in-  out  of  the  fifty-nine  parishes  in  Loui^ianii, 
temai  debt  on  August  1,  1910,  was  4,063,370  fifty-seven  of  the  seventy-five  counties  in  Ar- 
pesos.  Tbe  external  debt  on  the  same  date  kansas,  and  twenty-two  of  tbe  110  counties  in 
consisted  of  fonr  loans  contracted  from  1^67  Kentucky.  It  has  been  found  to  exist  in  cast- 
to  1H70,  amounting  to  £5,398,570;  arrears  of  ern  Texas,  Florida.  California,  Nevada.  Okbi- 
interest  from  1S72,  £174.*<5.305 ;  total.  £22,03.'?.-  homa.  and  West  Vir;;inia,  and  probably  in 
875.  On  January  11,  1911,  a  convention  pro-  Maryland.  Maps  of  the  areas  indicate  that 
Tiding  for  the  conversion  of  the  foreign  debt  hookworm  Infeetlon  in  these  States  occurs  in 
was  sipned  at  Wn^hin^ton  hy  the  .American  belts  or  zones,  the  heaviest  showinpa  bein^  in 
secretary  of  state  and  u  special  Honduran  en-  eastern  Virginia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Nnrth 
voy.  The  convention  WaS  aot  ratiilcd  by  the  and  South  Carolina,  in  wntral  Tenn»"5><'0.  in 
American  Senate.  tbe  southern  half  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 

OovEKNMENT.  The  president,  the  vice-presi-  in  the  northeastern  oorfier  and  aoatbem  half 
dent,  and  the  unicameral  congress  of  42  mem-  of  Mississippi,  followinfr  the  sandy  plain  in  the 
bers  arff  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  seaboard  States.  Studst.H  of  the  geopr.»phicaI 
On  NMniljcr  11,  1911,  (ien.  Manuel  lionil'.a  distribution  of  the  hookworm  made  throuah  the 
(a  former  president)  was  elated  president  for  agency  of  tbe  i>epartment  of  State  show  that 
tbe  term  beginning  February  1,  1012.  VIee-  the  disease  belts  the  earth  in  a  sone  about 
president.  Francisco  Bofjrfin.  66*  wide,  extendinfr  from  parallel  36*  N.  to 

HONDURAS,  BBm.sH.  See  British  Hon-  parallel  30*  S.  lat.  Practically  all  countries 
iii  Ksv  in  this  latitude  are  infected.    In  six  countries. 

HONQKONG.  .\n  island  (about  30  square  viz..  Wales,  Germany,  The  Netherlands.  Bel- 
miles),  off  the  H<^»\it}i<<ant  coast  of  Cbitta,  which,  gium,  France,  and  Spain,  the  disease  is  eoa- 
with  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  mainland  fined  to  mines.  In  forty-six  foreign  cnun tries, 
leased  from  China  (376)  and  about  four  square  aggregating  a  population  of  about  920,000,000, 
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ihe  diaease  U  geocral  and  widMpread.  The  Btatiatics  placed  tlic  hop  area  of  Cermnnv  for 
iotal  population  of  tbo  {nf«et«d  Statra  !n  the  1912  at  65,875  acres.  J  lie  total  U<?rm*in  "  crop 
Inited  .States  is  about  20,000,000.  Togi-tlet  \v  uh  estimated  at  407,000  bales,  distributed  b» 
Ibfse  constitute  58  per  cent,  of  lUe  eartli  a  eati-  loUows:  Bavaria,  in  the  iiallerUlU  Gebiisi, 
mated  population  of  1,600,000,000.  The  degree  Markt,  Aiachgrund,  Spall^  and  Ktndingerl^d 
of  ioicetion  i»  heftvieet  ia  Amuiem  Seinoe*  hop  diatrictH,  22.1,000  bal<  s  \\  Urttembenr  50- 
whfTe  it  is  fouid  per  eent  of  the  popu-  000   bales;    Bud^n.    IT.Oou    bales,   Alsace  Lor- 

htion;  in  the  MNltliern  two-thirde  of  China,  in  raine,  100,000  bales,  and  TruMsia,  15.000  bales. 
75  per  cent  of  the  population;  while  in  India  Germany  cnntiumes  yearly  about  300,000  bmleel 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  300,000,000  popula-  Tho  cn.p  of  Austria-Hungary  WM  estimated  «t 
tioB  have  the  disease;  in  Ceylon,  90  per  oent.  370,000  bales,  of  which  Hun;2:ary  contributed 
IB  many  parts;  in  Natal,  60  per  cent,  of  the  30,000  bales.  The  Austrian  crop  by  hop  dia- 
eoolies  on  sugar  and  tea  estates;  in  Kgypt,  60  tricts  was  as  follows:  Saaz,  I90,(XK)  bales; 
per  cent,  of  the  laboring  class;  in  Dutch  Gui-  Auscha  and  Dauba,  85,000  bales;  Steiermark 
ana,  90  per  cent,  in  many  parts,  in  British  32,000  bales;  Galicia,  15,000  bales;  Upper  Au».' 
Ottiana,  60  per.  oenk  of  ail;  in  Ck>lombia,  90  tria»  8000  bales,  and  Moravia,  SOOO  bah 
p«r  wot.  of  those  livitlf  between  sea-level  and  The  annual  home  demand  of  Austria-Hungary 
3"O0  f.rt,  which  includes  rnnst  of  the  popula-  is  ohMiit  ITO.dnn  bales.  The  production  of 
tion;  and  until  1904,  90  per  cent,  of  the  work-  Franco  was  placed  at  ti5,000  bales,  Holland  and 
iag  population  of  Porto  Rico  were  infected.  Belgium  85,000  bales,  RuMia  86,000  baiea. 
Hm  Dtoblem  is  tbns  sem  to  be  not  local,  but  Great  Britain  380,000  l>il  s.  and  Australia 
worU'WidC!,  Wid,  unleaa  eontrolled,  sanitarians  15,000  bales.  The  crop  in  ilie  United  States 
believe  that  the  disease  will  produce  the  same  was  distributed  a»  follows:  Oregon,  1 10.000 
evil  results  in  this  country  that  it  has  in  bales;  California,  105,000;  Waahington,  30,000 
other  Unds,  such  as  India,  China,  and  Egypt,  and  New  York,  26,000  bales.  A  bale  of  hops 
where  it  has  undermined  the  physical  and  men-  in  the  United  States  ranges  in  wci<Tht  from 
tal  health  of  the  population,  destroying  eco-  180  to  200  pounds.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
nomic  efBeieacgr  and  preventing  soeial  develop-  the  yield  w  i^  large,  but  in  New  York  onlv  a 
■Mat.  light  yield  was  secured  and  the  qualitjr  was  'not 

An  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  hook*  satisfactory,  only  about  one>llfui  of  the  crop 
wonn  disease  in  the  United  States  is  immigra-  grading  as  choice. 

tioB.    Every  country  which  imports  coolie  la-      Ti»e  imports  Into  the  United  States  in  the 

borers  from  India  i°   I  ringing  in   a  constant  Afcal  vrai   i  ijdiuK  Jum.  30,  11H2,  amounted  to 

stream  of   heavy   infection.     Of   600  coolies  shout  3,(h>o,ooO  pounds    and    the    exports  to 

loiBf  into  Assam,  only  one  was  free  from  in*  ™ore  than  12,000,000  pounds.    The  suecessfiil 

wet  ion.    The  attention  of  the  government  at  use  of  bop-picking  BLachinetT  was  reported 

Durban  was  called  in  1908  to  the  heavy  in  fee-  from  California. 

tioa  smoiit,'  c  )(,ii,>8  ©n  the  sugar  estiitea  of     HORSES.    See  Stock-Raising, 

N'aUl.    The  next  shipload  from  India  was  ex-      H0iU3£S|    DifiBASKS   or.   See  VenaattAKt 

amined  and  93  per  cent,  were  found  infected.  SciKlfCl. 

jnje  situation  is  particularly  «ave  in  Cali-  EOHTiCtnOUBAL  CBXlBUa.  See  HoRL 
rorBla.    At  Angel  island,  the  immigrant  sta-  cin-ruRE. 

lion  of  San  Francisco,  1077  aliens  out  of  22.35      HOBTICUXTVSS.   The    year    1012  was 

examined  were  found  to  be  infected.  Among  marked  by  more  or  less  scriou./ shortages  r  tl  ■ 
)i^J?'"-]?  cent  were  found  to  be  in-  fruit  antf  truck  crops  of  nearly  every  country 

fected  with  hookworm,  pe  number  of  Hindus  i„  Europe.  'Ihe  wine  crop  of  dermanV  and  the 
TBjeeted  for  tbfs  condition  was  so  great  as  olive  crop  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  reirion 
effectually  to  check  the  immigration  of  this  suffered  most  severely.  The  world's  reserve  SttD- 
dass  of  OrienUls,  which  was  assuming  em-  ply  of  olives  and  olive  oil  is  low  and  prices  a^e 
barrassing  proportMms.  correspondingly  high.    The    current  Spanish 

Hpf^ifjps  bookworm,  filartasis,  am<rbiasis.  and  orange  crop  was  severely  daiiuii^iii  1  \  linl.  in 
malaria.1  infections  are  found  among  Orientals  France  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  every 
timing  through  San  Francisco,  and  as  these  kind  of  fruit  for  «q>ortation.  The  prune  har- 
p«ople  settle  in  various  agricultural  eonunnni-  vest  in  Servla  was  cut  short  by  the  Batk.m 
ties  and  nae  the  Eastern  method  of  fertilizing  War.  The  total  North  American  fruit  crop 
the  feoil  with  human  excreta,  it  become*  only  ranged  above  rather  than  below  the  normal  pro- 
a  que*(tion  of  time  until  foci  of  hookworm  and  duction.  The  Canadian  fruit  crop  was  gen- 
n  T  infections  are  established  at  every  set*  erally  good.  Climatic  disturbances  were  severe 
tiement  of  these  races  in  this  region.  at  times  in  the  United  States,  but  crops  from 

HOM.  The  world's  hop  crop  of  1012  snf>  the  many  vigorom  CTebards  jnst  eoming  into 
fered  from  (he  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  hut  besring  went  far  towards  sweUiag  tlie  total 
tbe  production  more  than  covered  the  con»ump-  yield. 

tion.  in  many  European  hop  districts  cool  The  estimated  apple-crop  of  the  United  States 
Md  wet  weather  interfered  with  crop  develop-  for  1812  was  39.000,000  barrels,  a*?  compared 
■est  and  harvesting,  but  tbe  yield  In  general  with  86.665,000  barrel*,  the  final  figures  for 
w^a^  satisfactory  and  larger  than  in  1911.  A  1911.  The  severe  winter  reduced  the  (  aliforniJi 
part  of  the  crop  was  irregular  in  quality  as  citrus  crop  to  40,2a0  cars,  as  compared  with 
•  result  of  untoward  weather  conditions.  In  46.394  ears  in  IDll.  Florida  produced  a  banner 
the  United  States  the  yield  was  large,  but  in  citms  erop  of  about  20,000  cars.  The  (  alifomi.i 
etttaln  seetlons  the  quality  varied  widely,  fresh  deciduous  fruit  shipmt  •nts  amounted  to 
Tbe  world's  production  for  the  year  was  esti-  13.325  cars  and  the  cured  fruit  park  to  about 
mted  at  1.797.000  bales  and  the  consumption  239,000  tons,  as  compared  with  12,639  cars  and 
at  1,715.(100  bales  of  60  kilos,  or  110  pounds  197,760  toim  i«  1911.  The  raisin  and  prune 
Meb.  In  1811  tbe  production  for  all  eountries  yields  w«rs  lUittsuslly  heavy.  The  1912  potato 
«as  nearty  a  baK  ailll<m  balsa  less.   Oflleial  crop  in  tbs  United  States  totaled  over  400  mil- 
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lion  bu»l)elA,  as  compared  with  293  million 
bmlieb  in  1911.   A  reoord  onion  crop  of  over 

8  million  busliela  also  secured.  The  tomato, 
pea,  and  corn  pucks  lor  1911  were  9,850,000 
cases,  4,372,00<J  cusi-s.  and  14,301,000,  ca^es,  re- 
spective!/. Xbe  packs  of  tomatoes  and  peas 
Wtte  again  ahort  in  1912. 

EXPOBT  TlL\DE.  The  v  ihif-  of  fruits  exported 
from  the  United  States  auiouutcd  tu  $30,334.- 
700,  as  compared  with  imports  worth  $29,549,- 
281*  Approximateiv  one  million  cases  of  canned 
xraits  wttro  abipped  to  England.  Mova  Seotia 
exported  1,534,000  barrels  of  apples,  as  com- 
part'd  with  1,230,000  barrels  exported  from  the 
United  Statti*.  Ve>jelables  to  the  value  of  ijilS,- 
644,873  were  imported,  as  compared  with  es> 
ports  worth  only  10,544,118.  Imports  of  whito 
potatoes  alone  amounted  to  87,168,627,  as 
against  $236,847  worth  in  1911.  Following  the 
public  hearing  at  Washington  in  September, 
the  Department    of    Agriculture    declared  a 

7|Uarantine  against  many  fruits  and  vegetablea 
rom  Hawaii  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  trade  has 
increased  from  1893  cases  in  1903  to  appru&i* 
mately  one  million  cases  in  1912.  Cuba  ex- 
ported 1,208,450  crates  of  pineapples  in  1912, 
an  increase  of  218,567  crates  over  1911.  The 
value  of  fruit  exports  from  Porto  Rico  has 
ateadily  increased  from  $109,101  in  1901  to  $2, 
880,71ti  in  1912.  Porto  Rico  started  to  export 
lemons  to  the  United  States  in  1912.  The 
Australian  fruit  industries  have  shown  rapid 
expansion.  Tasmania's  expoit  trade,  princi- 
pally of  apples  and  pears,  lias  grown  from  218,« 
640  bushels  in  1901  to  about  800  thousmd 
bushels  in  1912.  Australian  anniied  fruita  are 
BOW  actively  competing  with  American  canned 
fruits  in  southern  Imlia.  Australia  as  a  whole, 
exported  almost  exeluniveiy  tu  Great  Urifain  in 
1811  •  toUl  of  812.772  cases  of  apples,  61,226 
cases  of  pcani»  and  3.545  cases  of  gr^pea.  A 
trial  etiipment  of  apples  from  Anstralia  to  the 
tin  if  1  states  was  unsuccessful. 

IlOttTICLLTLRAL     CENSUS     IN      THE  UNITED 

States.  AcctirdiuK  to  the  census  of  1910  there 
were  49,435,000  tropical  fruit  treea  of  bearing 
age,  as  compared  with    88,888,000    in  190a 

These  trees  include  oranges,  lemons,  tlpfs,  and 
pineapples.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  of  bearing 
age  including  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plnniH, 
cherries,  apricot^  and  others  decreased  from 
869,377,000  in  1900  to  801,117,000  in  1910. 
Grapevines  of  bearinp  ape  increased  from  1S2,- 
3.10.000  in  1900  to  224.104.000  in  1910.  The 
acniige  in  Bmall  fruits  ih'rreas<il  from  310,000 
in  1900  to  272.000  in  1910.  and  cultivated  nut* 
bearing  trees  increased  from  8,708,000  to  6,' 
027.000.  Of  trfcg  under  l>earing  age  there  were 
65,792,000  iii>ph-*,  42.226,000  peaches,  and  8,- 
804,0fl<.>  pears.  About  60  million  graprvin.  s  un- 
der bearing  age  were  reported  in  1910.  Florist 
establishments  inereaned  Trom  8797  in  1899  to 
10,fil4  in  lOnn  and  florists'  products  increased 
in  value  from  $  18.7.59.000  to  $34,872,000.  The 
tiital  value  of  nnr-crv  products  reported  ftnm 
5582  establishmenU  in  1909  wa<i  $21.0.51,000  as 
compared  with  810.184.000  in  1899.  There  was 
an  inereaf«f  nf  .591  nursery  establishments. 

CodPFiiATivK  NiARKETlNO,  The  keen  competi- 
tion which  I  i~  *pruni_'  uyi  in  recent  years  be- 
tween the  various  fruit  and  truck  districts  in 
the  United  States  has  led  to  the  rapid  eictension 
of  local  marlcptincr  n's^ocrntions.  The  Tnovenient 
to  combine  such  associations  into  strong  central 


organizations  was  active  in  1912.  Califonis 
growers,  for  example,  practically  completed  Iks 

centralized  management  of  their  big  fruit  is* 
dutttries  by  launching  the  California  Aitsociated 
Raisin  Company  and  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Exchange.  By  a  special  act  of  tlie  JUooiiaiOB 
Parliament,  Nova  Seotia  fruit  growers  fwMd 
a  strong  central  or<:-tnization,  known  as  tlS 
"United  Krua  t^umpaiiies  of  Nova  Scotia."  A 
combination  of  Smyrna  fig  shippers,  incorpor- 
ated in  London  and  lumwn  aa  "  The  Smyrna  Fig 
Paekera  (Ltd.),"  waa  started  early  in  the  vesr, 
with  t!;e  a%"owed  object  of  introdiieinir  a  uni- 
form rate  of  sale,  economies  in  Jiiarketing,  and 
more  hygienic  methodis  of  packing. 

CAioxtMUiU.  FlO  iKUUSTBY.  The  United  States 
oottsmuas  about  18,000  tons,  or  mon  than  h^ 
of  Smyrna's  ti;:  crop.  Heeent  developments  in 
California  indtciite  tlial  imports  will  be 
materially  reduced  in  the  next  lew  years  Ini 
proved  varieties  have  been  developed  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  tig  wasps,  ao  nsess> 
snry  to  the  pollination  of  the  Smyrna  variety, 
can  he  successfully  carried  over  severe  winter* 
by  cellar  storage  within  the  caprifigs  in  which 
they  make  tlieir  home  and  bre«L  Several 
growers  have  recently  made  the  discovery  tliat 
the  White  Adriatic  and  other  types  of  figs  src 
greatly  improved  by  pollination  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Smyrna  fig.  Recent  exiH'riineni- 
hy  the  United  States  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture have  abown  that  fresh  ripe  tigs  of  the 
Smyrna  type,  when  carefully  handled  and 
quickly  cooled,  can  be  shipped  8ucce««fu!lT 
across  the  continent  in  refrigerator  cars.  Cali- 
fornia now  produces  about  1000  tons  of  the 
Itoynia  Tariefy  and  4000  toot  of  other 
varietiea. 

New  Method  or  Extbactino  Olttk  Oit.  A 
new  method  of  extracting  olive  oil  from  fresh 
olive  pulp  was  recently  tested  in  Italy  with 
good  results.  Instead  of  using  a  press  ss  is 
the  ordinary  methods  of  extractiQg  oUva  oil, 
the  extractor  eonsista  of  2  ooncentrie  ejrlia- 
ders  pepaiati  I  hy  a  narrow  space.  The  out'-r 
cylinder  is  of  sheet  metal  and  the  inner  one 
is  a  metallic  screen.  The  olive  pulp  is  placed 
in  the  inner  ^lindar  and  k^t  in  motion  bj  a 
revolving  axle  foraished  with  aluminum  pallets. 

Rv  means  of  a  .>inction  fan  attached  to  tHe 
hmer  half  of  the  outer  cylinder  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  pressure  is  produced  between  the  in- 
aida  and  the  outside  of  the  inner  cylinder.  The 
oil  and  water  are  thus  extracted  mm  tbe  putp. 
('  iitrarv  to  tlie  results  stn-ured  in  the  ordinary 
pre*3,  the  oil  comes  out  more  easily  than  tba 
water  and  a  greater  proportion  of  water  re- 
mains in  the  pulp.  It  IS  claimed  that  about  10 
per  cent,  more  oil  is  obtained  from  tlie  new 
system  and  the  (piulify  of  the  oil  is  nniforni 
and  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  first  run  from 
ordinary  presses.  Tin-  olives  can  be  worked 
while  fresn  and  the  troubles  and  defects  doe 
to  drying,  molding,  and  rotting  are  avoided. 

ToN(.\io-?>KED  Oil.  a  recent  development  in 
Italy  is  the  production  of  oil  from  tomato  seed. 
Dry  seeds  yield  about  18  par  cent,  of  an  oil 
valued  for  soap  manufacture.  Over  800.000 
pounds  of  tomato4ie«4  oil,  worth  about  seven 
eentfi  a  pound,  are  now  extracted  yearly  in  t?'' 
province  of  C'omo.    See  Chemistbt,  Indcstkial. 

PuocKsaiNo  TTjraiPE  Persimmons.  In  viev 
of  recent  results  secured  with  the  csrbM 
dioxide  pmcess  for  removing  the  astringenev 
from  (he  hir;je  .Tnpanese  per'^irnmrtns  before  t^i-' 
fruit  has  softened  (see  Ycaa  Book.  1911),  the 
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United  States  Dcpartrni  t  t  of  Agriculture  now 
reconunends  thii»  uietliuU  for  producing  tirm, 
Uiuiin-fre«d  fruit  for  loeaf  consumption. 
Tnatcd  iruit  can  not  be  iticee<rfully  shipped 
to  distant  ntarketi,  but  unripe  frtiit  may  b« 
treated  after  shipment. 

Baxa.na  Food  Pboducts,  The  manufacture 
of  banana  food  products  in  Jamaica  (see  Vkab 
Book,  1911) »  was  greatly  iavcaied  during  the 
.rear,  to  meet  a  growing  demand  in  Europe  and 
iu  the  United  States.  In  order  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  fruit  several  companies  were 
making  arrangements  to  grow  bananas  for  their 
own  ose.  All  of  the  products  contiet  of 
evaporated  fruit  prepared  in  different  forma 
snd  sold  as  b:iiian;i  figs,  cooking  bananas,  ba- 
UMm  ciiip»,  ilaur,  and  uieal.  Ihc  pretvent  out- 
put is  from  12  to  15  long  tons  a  week. 

A  successful  sun -drying  prooeea  for  straw* 
beixiss,  devfthqicd  by  a  berry  grower  of  the 
Stats  of  Waahingtoiiy  was  MUMNiaeed  durijig  the 
year. 

Plant  fiasEOiNO.  Investigations  of  the  im- 
provement of  citrus  fruita  through  bud  aelec* 
tioa  have  been  eondueted  by  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  throiigli  three  sea- 
sons. Careful  observations  on  the  bearing  of 
Washington  navel  oranges  and  Marsh  grape- 
fauit  show  very  marked  difference  in  the  yield h 
of  individual  trees  of  toe  same  age  growing 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  large  yielding 
tie^A  have  prouuoed  maximum  crops  and  the 
small  bearers  have  been  consistently  shy  in 
boiriim^properties  throughout  tl>e  three  sea- 
sens.  Trbis  work  has  received  wide  recognition 
from  citrus  srrowerB  and  is  serving  as  a  basis 
for  the  selection  of  propagating  material,  both 
in  the  establishment  of  new  plantations  and  in 
icbodding  operations.  Similar  investigations 
are  being  gradually  extended  to  deeiduoas 
fruits.  In  connection  with  experiments  to 
establish  the  Dutch  bulb  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  tested  mature  tulip  and  narcissus  bulbs 
ffrown  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Virginia 
in  comparison  with  Holland-grown  bulbs.  In 
every  instance  the  American-grown  bulbs  gave 
stronger  plants,  larger  and  better  llowers.  and 
vere  a  week  to  tefl  days  earlier  than  imported 
bulbs  of  the  same  varieties.  The  tests  are  be- 
ing continued  on  a  broader  scale.  Investiga- 
tiotts  covering  the  improvement  of  the  more 
hardy  vari.  fi'  of  the  Persian  or  Englisli  wal- 
nut by  ji^lection  and  crOB»-po  Hi  nation  arc  in 
progress  at  the  department's  experimental 
farm,  Arlington,  Va.  Methods  of  propagation 
by  budding  and  Rafting  and  the  stocks  suitable 
for  propagati  ti  In  the  several  districts  in  which 
this  nut  appears  to  be  hardy  will  a\m  receive 
consideration.  The  New  York  State  Experi- 
ment Station  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
ffeet  of  rro88-i>ollinatin(r  related  tomato  varle* 
ties  on  fbc  vi^ld  of  the  hybrid  plant*.  They 
found  that  the  tirst  generation  seedlings  gave 
to  much  higher  yields  than  the  parent  forms 
SK  to  warrant  the  production  of  such  seed  by 
irrowers  and  seedsmen.. 

Taprhi  Roads  TsMrRiot  s  to  \^FrrTATlox.  As 
the  result  of  an  extended  sericf?  of  nbg^Tvations 
and  experiments,  a  French  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inveatigate  the  subject  found  that 
many  trees,  shrube.  garden  plants,  and  flowers 
mffer  injury  from  the  fumes  given  off  by  the 
tar  and  also  from  the  dust  arising  from  treated 
roads.  The  injury  seems  to  be  proportional  to 
the  distMBce  from  the  road,  the  nmoant  of 


travel,  percentage  of  phenol  in  the  compound, 
and  the  insolation  of  the  plants.  Ihe  elTect 
on  the  planta  is  shown  in  the  fading  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  spotted  nnd  blackened. 

Reoeict  Legislation.  By  an  act  of  the 
United  States  government,  approved  August  3, 
1912,  a  standard  apple  barrel,  containing  70.i(J 
cubic  iiiclui^,  and  Standard  grades  for  apjties 
packed  in  barrels  were  establisli  •  (  t1u>  act 
will  take  effect  on  July  1,  11)13,  uiui  nil  sales 
in  violation  of  its  proviMions  are  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  one  dollar  and  costs  for  each  such 
barrel  sold«  or  offered  for  sale.  Another 
measure,  known  as  the  Plant  Quarantine  act, 
August  20,  1912,  provides  for  a  system  of  in- 
spection and  quarantine  against  the  importa- 
tion of  serious  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests 
on  nursery  stock  and  other  plants  and  plant 
products.  A  decision  of  vast  importance  to  the 
orange  consumers  in  the  United  States  was 
iti  i  1.  by  Federal  Judge  Landis  late  in  Decem- 
ber. Judge  Landis  upheld  the  government 
authorities  in  the  seixure  of  eight  cars  of  Cali* 
fornia  navel  oranges  which  had  been  artificially 
colored  by  the  sweating  proeesb  to  conceal  im- 
maturity. 

An  international  horticultural  exposition  is 
to  be  held  in  6t  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  April, 

HM3.  The  exposition  is  bi  ing  arrangf  d  t  i  com- 
Uiemorate  the  tliree  hundrtxlth  anniversary  of 
the  reign  of  the  RomanoO'  dynasty. 

At  the  Congress  of  Electricity  in  Relation  to 
Horticulture,  held  at  Rheims  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  it  was  decided  to  establish 
prizes  for  research  in  electro-culture,  and  to 
found  an  international  association  to  be  de« 
voted  to  the  interests  of  this  subject  A  see* 
ond  congress  will  be  held  in  Paris  in  1914. 

Late  in  the  year  the  governors  of  tlie  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  decided  to 
establish  a  fruit  research  plantation  in  ths 
southeastern  district  of  England. 

Literatube.  The  following  contHbutions  to 
horticultural  literature  appeared  during  the 
year:  H.  P.  Hedrick  et  al.,  Tht  Plum*  of  New 
York  (New  York  SUte  Station  Rpt.,  1910,  pt. 

2),  although  having  n  special  signiKcancc  for 
New  York  State,  is  considered  suflicicfitly 
broa  l  in  its  scope  to  be  olleied  as  a  record  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  cultivate  plums; 
P.  Hultert,  Fruits  ues  Pays  Ckandt,  I,  Eiud« 
Gin^rale  dea  Fruita  (Paris,  101 'M  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  two-volume  work  dealing  with  the 
principal  fruits  of  tropical  and  subtmpieal 
regions;  H.  N.  Ridley,  Hpicea  (London,  1912), 
a  Handbook  of  information  relative  to  the  his- 
tory, cultural  requirements,  exploitation,  and 
uses  of  spices  and  condiments;  H,  C.  Uraham, 
Coffee  (United  States  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Statistics 
Bui.  79).  a  statistical  study,  by  countries,  of 
the  world-produetion,  consumption,  and  trade 
in  coffee  for  a  period  of  years;  L.  A.  Rr>ed,  The 
Pecan  (I  nited  States  Dept.  Agr.,  Hur.  i'lant  In- 
dus. Bui.  2r»i  ),  a  practical  treatise  on  the  pecan; 
S.  W.  Moore,  Practical  Orcharding  on  Rough 
Landt  (Akron.  0..  Ifill)  deals  with  apple  or- 
charding on  the  rough  hill  and  mountain  lands 
in  the  eastern  United  States;  L.  Pichenaud. 
Le  Jardin  Potager  (Paris,  1912),  a  practical 
treatise  on  amateur  and  nuurket  gardening; 
R.  L.  Watts,  VeftetahU  Gardening  (New  York 
and  London.  1012),  a  similar  work,  bn^ed 
largely  upon  commercial  practices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  L.  H.  Bailey,  Form  and 
Oardfn   Rule-Book    (New  York,   1011),  thv 
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author's  Borticulturisti^  Rule-Bix^  is  here  re* 
Tiled  to  cover  a  much  wider  field;  J.  Kidke- 
gaard,  A  Fractwol  Hiuulbook  of  Trees,  Skruba, 
Vines,  and  Berbaetout  Permmialt,  (Boston, 
1912),  a  j;uide  to  the  indentitication,  culture, 
and  use  of  hardy  ornamentHl  trees  and  plants; 
W.  C.  McCollom,  Vines  and  Ilm»  lo  Grow  Th«m 
(Garden  City,  N.  \.,  1911).  s  iwuiual  of  out- 
door and  greenhouse  climbing'  plaiitt  for  iower, 
foliiigp,  and  fruit  effects .  E.  K.  Rexford,  Ama- 
teur  Oardencraft  ( Philadelphia  and  I^ndon, 
1912),  a  popular  treatise  on  ornamental  gar- 
dening; E.  Holmes,  Oommeretel  Rot  Culture 
(New  York,  1911),  a  pnetical  goide  to  th* 
TiKHlfrii  methods  of  growing  roses,  both  under 
glass  and  outdoors;  A.  A-  Houghton,  Molding 
Vomrctf  Fountains  and  Laicn  Omamentg,  and 
Molding  Concrete  Flower  Pots,  BoMt,  Jardi- 
niercg,  etc.  (New  York,  1912). 

HOSPITALS.  Among  the  many  large  gifts 
to  hospitals  during  the  year  1912  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  The  Women's  Hos- 
pital of  Pittsburgh  received  «2,O0OjD0O  by  tlM 
will  of  Thomaa  N.  Miller*,  tht  New  Yotk  Pttly 
clinic  Medical  School  and  HospiUl,  $60,000 
from  the  estate  of  David  J.  Garth:  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $25,000  lie- 
qiipr^thri*  bv  John  S.  Lyde;  Johne  Hopkins 
iio^pltia,  Baltimore,  «  donation  of  $220,000 
from  James  Bradv,  of  New  York  City.  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  $10,000  for 
the  endowment  of  beds  for  actors,  given  by  the 
late  Mr».  Catherine  E.  Da^y;  Qerinaii  HoepiUl, 
Cbicaco,  f20.000  by  will  of  William  C  fieipo; 
Mt,  >^:T  a  I!  s]  ital,  New  York  City,  $10,000 
from  Ernest  lalilman  and  $100,000  from  Mrs. 
Caroline  Neustadler.  The  latter  also  be- 
queathed $100,000  to  be  uaed  for  eetobliahiog 
the  Neustadler  Home  for  Oonvaleweiita  and 
$20,000  to  the  Jewish  Children's  Sanatorium 
at  Kockaway,  N.  Y.  The  Nassau  Hospital, 
L,  1.,  received  $100,000  from  Mrs.  Alice  A. 
Hicks,  and  the  Ithaea  (N.  Y.)  City  Hospital 
about  $100,000  from  tbe  estate  of  Edward  M. 
.Mar  F  ilI,  The  endowment  fund  of  the  Hen 
eral  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York  Citj,  waj, 
Inereased  by  a  gift  of  flOO^OOO  by  an  unnamed 
donor  for  the  maintcnaMe  of  twenty  beds  for 
cancer  patients.  The  Montefiore  Home  re- 
ceived $200,000  from  four  donors  for  thp  prcc- 
tion  of  a  private  hospital  for  patients  having 
eiironic  diseases. 

In  New  York  City  the  Italian  Hoapital  waa 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  half  of  whfcll 
was    contributed    by  Italian  p.>vornmrnt; 

tbe  institution  will"  nctommodate  100  patients 
and  occupies  an  entire  block  on  tiM  river  front. 
The  new  Polyclinic  Hospital  waa  opened  tO  pa* 
tients  on  April  22  and  formally  dedicated  June 
-S.  The  new  building  of  the  German  DeaconesB 
Hospital,  fiutfalo,  coating  about  $200,000,  was 
opened  on  September  1 :  the  new  $160,000  home 
of  rite  Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Children 
at  i  armingdale,  N.  J.,  was  opened  on  AprD  2S. 
This  institution  will  accommodate  700  chil- 
dren. The  JoLutkon  Memorial  Hospital,  Staf- 
ford Springs,  was  dedicated.  The  hospital  coet 
$75,000  and  will  harbor  thirty-five  patients.  It 
lias  an  endowment  fnnd  of  $200,000.  The 
Collis  P.  Huntiniton  Memorhil  IT  pit  i1,  n- 
nected  with  the  Harvard  Medical  bcliool,  was 
opened  March  S6.  The  hoq^itsl  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  care  of  «aa«ef  patienta  and  is 
under  tbe  charge  of  the  eaneer  eoamianioii  of 
Harvard  Usivcrsitj*  To  the  aadlml  taildiaci 


was  added  Uie  Peter  lient  Brigham  Hospital, 
eempletad  about  November  1.  The  first  under- 
ground emergency  hospital  in  Illinois  «M 
opened  on  New  Year's  da^  in  one  of  the  wSiatt 
in  the  Collinsville  district.  The  hospital  is 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  mine;  its  concrete 
walls  are  guaranteed  against  cave-ins  and  small 
explosions.  The  new  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  at 
Indianapolis,  containing  162  rooms  for  patiestl 
and  costing  $800,000,  was  completed.  Henry 
Phipps,  of  Pittsburgh,  conveyed  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  Phippj 
Inatitution  for  the  Study  of  Treatownt  of 
Tuberculosis.  The  hospital  building  oeenpies 
a  lot  with  a  frontage  of  143  feet  and  i  ^  r'!' 
of  163  feet.  The  cost  of  the  building  about 
$300,000.  It  is  endowed  iu  addition  by  the 
donor,  the  whole  project  repr^enting  sbout 
$1,000,000.  The  Babies*  Hospital,  organized  by 
physicians  for  the  frL-e  care  of  infants  under 
three  years  of  age  afflicted  with  enteritis, 
opened  at  Wynnefleid,  in  Fsirmount  Park,  Pa., 
June  17.  The  Mid-Valley  Hospital,  Blakelj, 
Pa.,  was  opened  May  30  to  receive  patients. 
Tliis  Iiospital  supplies  tbe  mining  di^trli  t  lying 
bt  t\M  .11  Seranton  and  Carbi>ndale,  which  his 
herLloio.'^e  be«'n  without  accommodation.  It 
cost  about  $60/XK).  Other  hospitals  in  Ftna* 
sylvania  were  opened  at  Rittersvilte  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  new  State  Hospital  for 
tbe  Criminal  Insane  at  Fairview.  The  City 
Hospital  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  eneted  at  a 
eoat  of  nearly  $60,000,  and  with  aiwuiMiiniias- 
tiona  for  thirty  patienta,  waa  dedicated. 

In  foreign  countries:  In  Guayaquil,  Ecua- 
dor, often  called  "  the  pesthole  of"  the  Pacific." 
sanitary  methods  arc  being  planned  and 
puslicd.  A  late  number  of  the  Roietin  dt  Medi' 
einn  y  Cirugia  of  Guayaquil  eOBtalns  an  illns- 
trated  description  of  the  isolation  hospitals  {or 
bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  sraallpox,  is 
charge  of  W.  Psreja.  Tbe  buildings  are  coa< 
structed  according  to  modem  prindpka.  The 
smallpox  hospital  has  been  closed  fisr  tno 
vi  ars,  AH  there  has  been  no  case  of  smallpox 
during  this  period.  Tbe  bubonic  plague  board- 
ing pavilion  {pabellion  de  pennoniataa)  con* 
tains  twentj-eight  apartments,  fourteen  for  tbe 
stole  and  the  otbera  for  their  families  who  nuj 
wish  to  accompany  them.  The  plague  pavilioa 
proper  has  eighty  beds.  The  Res^reh  Hospi- 
tal was  opened  at  Cambridge,  Kn^land,  as  tb» 
outeoDM  of  the  labors  of  aome  of  the  leados 
of  the  profession.  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Osier,  Sir  Jonathan  Hutolnnsan.  Sir  Vic- 
tor Horsley,  and  others,  designed  to  investigsts 
maladies  which,  although  not  immediately  fatal 
to  life,  incapacitate  the  aufferer  from  aetiie 
work  and  which  In  eonseouence  of  tiieir  ehroo- 
icity  cannot  hp  trpntrd  for  long  periods  and 
sufficiently  iiivi  sti^' ited  in  general  bospitsls. 
The  first  disease  tiiki  n  np  was  rheumatoid  ar* 
tbritis,  of  which  4000  cases  have  been  csrs- 
ftally  reeorded,  observed,  photographed,  sad 
chemically  analyzed.  A  psychopathic  insUtn- 
tion  for  children,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ger- 
many, was  erected  by  the  province  of  Hannover. 
Tlie  new  inetitution  will  admit  ahnorsml  aU^ 
dren  who  eome  under  the  notice  of  the  Jnvcnils 
courts  and  those  who  arc  not  suitable  for  treat- 
ment in  insane  asylums  or  other  existing 
shelters.   

HOTCHSnf,  Saicuel  Fitch.  An  ABsricsn 
Protestant  J^sesmd  clergyman  and  wrttH'* 
died  August  1,  1N2.  Ha  waa  bora  in  8sb* 
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quoit,  N.  Y.,  in  1833  and  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity College  in  1850.  In  18t5I  he  became  priest 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Ho  served 
ia  rector  in  several  uhurcheH  in  Delaware  and 
became  in  1877  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Luke,  the  Beloved  Physician,  in  Philadelphia. 
Ue  wa.s  the  author  of  The  Mominga  of  the 
BitU  (1893);  The  Unseen  Christ  (181)0);  '77i« 
iAving  Haviour  (1898);  A  Splendid  Inheritance 
<18M).  Ha  also  published  MMMNra  of  BUkop* 
Stevens  and  Otey  (1898). 

HOUSS  OB  lABOB.  See  Laboh  Legisia- 
Tsas. 

HOUSE  FLY.    Srr  ENTOMorocY. 

HOUSE   FLY   AND   DISEASE.    >  e  IN- 

SBCre   A.ND  THK    PkOPAOATION   Oi  Dl^l-AbK. 

HOUSE  OF  R£PB£S£NTATIV£S»  KUiJES 

or.   See  Ukiteo  States,  Congress. 

HOUSING.     5>ee  S.\.MTauu.n. 

HOUSmO  ANO  TOWN  PLANNING 
ACT.  CSm  Cm  Pumwuiq. 

HOWAHD  UNTVEBSITY.  An  inBtitiUion 
oi  higher  learning  at  Washington,  D.  (j.,  under 
the  direct  auspices  of  the  national  government. 
Ike  muttber  ol  atmleiita  enrolled  in  all  depart* 
nntt  in  1911-12  was  1400.  The  faeulty  num* 
bered  118.  Amon^  the  notable  changes  during 
the  year  were  the  opening  of  courses  in  engineer- 
ing and  allied  subjects  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  faculty  for  this  purpose.  The  produc- 
ti?e  funds  of  the  institution  amount  to 
000  and  its  annual  income  to  about  $185,000. 
There  are  about  2 7, QUO  bound  volumes  and 
19,000  pamphlets  in  the  libraiy.  Fresideat»  8. 
U.  Hvnuok,  A  M.,  i>. 

KOWAXSv  Waltb  Euobuk.  An  jlmcrfcan 
educator,  died  April  12,  1912.  He  was  born 
at  Tunbridge,  Vt..  in  1849  and  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1871.  He  studied  law 
and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  in 
1S73  and  in  Vormont  in  1878.  From  1871 
to  1881  hr  taught  school.  He  practiced  law 
in  Fairbaven,  V't.,  until  1888,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  science  an  1 
Jiiitory  in  Middkbury  College.  In  1892 
be  took  postgraduate  courses  at  Oxford  Uni- 
Tersity.  He  waa  appointed  dr:in  nf  the  Mid- 
diebury  College  in  ii>UJ>.  He  touk  un  interest 
in  politics  and  in  1882  u  js  a  member  of  the 
SUte  Senate.  From  188^  to  1886  he  was 
United  Stetea  eonanl  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
»t  Cardiff,  Wales,  from  1892  to  1893.  He  de- 
livered the  centennial  oration  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundrxjtli  anniversary  of  the  iound- 
ine  of  the  Middlebury  College  1900. 

HOYT,  JoHir  Wantsv.  An  American  public 
offiilal,  formerly  territorial  governor  of  Wy- 
omin^r,  died  May  23,  1012.  He  waa  born  near 
Uorthington,  O.,  in  1821  and  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  WcHleyan  University  in  1849.  He 
Stadied  law  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and 
awdicine  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in 
1853.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
i*-s!K,T  of  chinii^Lrj  and  medical  jurispruderne 
at  the  latter  institute.  From  1S55  to  1867  he 
"as  professor  of  ebemistry  at  Antioch  Coll^^ 
He  Utok  an  active  part  in  politics  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Be  also  engaged  in  publishing,  and  for  ten 
years  edited  an  agricultural  journal  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Conunission  to  the  Paris  Expoeition  in 
1877  and  of  the  Commission  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
I>o*ition  in  1873.  From  1878  to  1888  h--  wa-, 
govercor  ol  Wyoming.   In  1890  he  acted  as 


chairman  of  the  Russian  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Stat<?8  and  waa  special 
repre.M  lU  itiv  .■  of  foreign  atTairs  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  the  commis- 
sioner plenipotentiary  of  Korea  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  Wyoming,  especially  in 
tlie  construction  of  railroads.  Among  his  pub- 
lished writings  are:  Resources  of  Wtatonsm 
il&iiG};  University  Progress  (1869);  studies 
t»  Vivil  tiervice  (1878);  Agrieulturat  Re- 
sources  of  Wyoming  (1892);  Histories  of  the 
Universities  of  Boloijni.  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge  during  tht:  iliddlu  Ages  ( 1893-6)  | 
Outline  History  of  the  World's  Universiti9»f^ 
Anoteal,  Matimval  and  Modem.  Ue  also  was 
the  author  of  many  reports  and  addresses  on 
various  subji  i  ts. 

HUBBAED,  Ki.nKRT  HAMILTON.  An  Ameri' 
ciiu  public  otliciul,  representative  in  CongrOM 
from  Iowa,  died  June  4,  1912.  He  waa  bora 
in  Rttsfavillc,  Ind.,  in  1849  and  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1872.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  took  au  active  interest  in  politico, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentativca  in  the  19th  General  Assemb^  of 
Iowa,  and  of  the  Senate  in  the  27th  and  88th 
General  AH»emblies.  He  was  elected  to  the 
59tb  and  OUth  and  Gist  Congresses  and  was 
reelected  to  the  t]2d  Congress  in  1911. 

HUFF,  QeoROS  twUMWLLR,  Former  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennaylvania,  died  April  18, 
1912.  Ho  was  born  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  in 
1842  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Middletown  and  Altoona.  He  engaged  in 
banking  and  became  an  officer  and  director  in 
many  import«Ait  flnanoial  inatitutiona.  He 
\v;i-^  >  tin  officer  in  several  railroad  and  coal 
Cuiupiiinta.  From  1884  to  1888  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
to  the  52d  Congresa  and  waa  elected  to  the  54th 
Congress  in  I88S.  He  afCcrwaniB  served  in 
th^58th  and  Gist  ('mv^rv^^^^v^..  1903-1911. 

H  UMBER,     IIahboh     1  mpkuvkment,  6ee 

I)o(  KS   AMI  llAKJi»«S. 

HUNOABY.    See  AuaTEU-HUROASY. 
HUMTZNaroV*    Dbwitt    Cumoir.  Aa 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  ;ini 
educator,  died  February  8.  1012.  Ue  was  bora 
at  Tow n send,  Vt.,  in  1830  and  graduated  from 
Syracuse  University.  In  1853  he  entered  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  and  waa  pastor 
at  Rochester,  N.  V.,  from  1881  to  1871.  From 
1871  to  1873  he  was  presiding  eider  an  i  frj  in 
1873  to  187tj  w:iH  pastor  at  Syracuse.  He  was 
again  pastor  in  Rochester  from  1870  to  1879 
and  waa  for  a  second  time  presiding  elder  from 
1879  to  1882.  He  occupied  other  pastorates 
at  Bradford,  Pa.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  and  Lincoln, 
Xeh.  In  1808  ti<'  .v.is  elected  chancellor  of  the 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.  He  held  this 
position  until  1908  when  he  retired.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  fill  the  professorship  of 
the  English  Bible  at  that  institution.  He  was 
Nf  if  the  best  known  American  clergymen  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  several  times  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  bishop.  Among  his  pub- 
lished writings  are:  The  Cotton  King,  and  the 
Rum  King  (1879);  The  Puritans  (1896);  Sin 
and  noliru'sa  (1888);  and  S«lf  Cantary  if«a> 

sngrn  ( 1 006). 

HUTCHnra^  Snuoif.  An  American  capi- 
talist and  newspaper  proprietor,  died  April  22. 
1912.  He  was  bom  in  Whitfield,  N.  H.,  in  1838 
and  v^as  educated  at  Harvard  University.  In 
1855   he   removed   to  Iowa  where  he   later  ^ 
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HUTCHIHB  8]« 

founded    the   Dubuque    Herald.    Tn    1866    he  Ro.Ogp.    11.  Hafrtein  (1912),  residing  at  Reik- 

foanded    the   Ht.    Louis    Times    aiui    in    1877  jivik,  is  the  responsible  executive.    The  touie 

founded  the  Ma^hinijton  Post.    This  paper  l>e-  in  1911  amounted  to  5,693,000  kroner  import! 

caine  venr  »uccew»ful  under  hia  manaeement,  and  4,80i,000  kroner  exporta,  tlie  latter  eoa- 

but  he  aold  it  in  1889.   Ue  was  one  of  the  orig-  aiatii^  of  wool,  dried  fiafi,  snittou,  poniel,  and 

ilial  promoters  of  the  Merj;t  nih.ilcr  I.inot\7vc  sheep.    The  Kpislature  ( .\lthing)  has  40  mem- 

and  waa  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  bers,  3t)  elective  by  universal  suilrage.  Voting 

company  which  niunufactuD  *^  it.  rights  are  circrcitcd  fay                women  over 

BUTTON,  AKTULtt  WoLLABTo.'f.  All  Knglish  25  years  of  age. 

deigjman  and  writer,  died  March  24,  ZStAHO.    >0«7LaTioic.    According  to  tlw 

He  was  bom  in  Spridlington  in  1848  and  was  Cen«UB  Bureau    t  ifisties  issued  in  ini2.  out  of 

edneated  at  Cheltenham  Collepe  and  at  Exeter  a  tutal  pcipul.tuon  in  1910  of  32.t.,')94,  the  ior- 

Colleee,  Oxford.    He  was  nttor  of  Spridling-  eign-born    wliite*    numbered   40,4:^7,  compared 

ton  from  1873  to  1876,  but  in  the  latter  year  with  21j390  in  1900.   Xh«  largest  number,  M42, 

was  received  into  the  Roman  Catbolie  Choreh  cuait  from  Germany;  from  bweden,  fhm 

by  Cardinal  Ju'ewman,  and  in  1883  waa  a  mem-  Canada.  449e;  from  Xorwav,  2566;  from  luly, 

Btr  of  Newman's  Oratorian  oommnnity  at  Edg-  20t>;;  and  irom  Denmark,"  22^4.   Other  Kuro- 

burtton.    Following  this  he  was  appointed  li-  p^an   countries   were   represented   by   jmall  r 

branan  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  holding  numbers.    Tim  n^{roes  in  the  State  in  IttlO 

this  post  from   its  formation  in  1887  untU  numbetwl  661  and  tha                   220b  The 

^f.^'  if         ^  returned  again  to  the  An-  ,H,;rooi«  in  1890  numbered  201  and  the  molit- 

^liean  Church  and  served  as  rector  and  curate  xw&,  101. 

Ill  (^-vi-rul  parishes.    In  1907-8  he  visited  Can-  AGEictJI-TCBK.    The  acreage,  value  and  pro- 

ada  and  the  United  States.    He  wrote  much  duction  ot  tlis  principal  crops  in  1911  and  18W 

on  Bubjecto  relating  to  religion.   Among  his  „^  rf^^     t£a  folbwiiig  tid>l«: 

Sublisiied  worka  are:  Our  PotiUon  <u  Catholica 
%  th»  Ckwr^  of  Englamd  (1872);  Cardinal   

Manning  in  the  series  of  "Ent'Iish  Len  trr^  i  f  Acreaae  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Reliirion"  (1892)  •  Letters  to  Mr   Aaamth  a»d   394.000  | 

neiigion      \  io\j^).  i.eiitrB  lo  Air.  ^aquun  ana  j^jj     ^^  ^^       8S0.OO0  2M.0W 

Mr.  Balfour   (1804o);   Sewman'a  Lite*  of  the  Whsat   1912    610.000    14,566.0*mj  OJlJ.OyO 

SngUth  Saml*  (1900),  and  Ecclesia  Jhteent  i»ii  B\7,mn  is.seo.ooo  in.m.m 

'(1904).  He    also    wrote   eno-cloDa>dia    and   z*s.wo  it.oit.ooo  :..:*i.«.>»o 

amgazino  articles.  Ry*    ij-      3. nor)        6G,i»oo  40,ot>o 

BYD&O-AEBOPANE.    See  Aijio.nautics.  „                   rjii     3.i»iM»       w.ot>o  j^m 

ttwnnA.mTmmm.Tr*  MvmtA»if«w»i>        P»tatosa   W.WM    €.47&.ooo  1.171,000 

btiwo-bIjMJTSIC  iwvjuiOFmuiv.  eee  mi    s»,<m)o    6jfo.ooo  s.m.MS 

WATntPowFR.  Hay   nt,W  al^M.OM  U.mON 

HYDRO  ELECTRIC     POWER.     Sec    MW-  aMIS.MO  U.f7MM 

jnrn'Ar   ()v,-m.:hsii  ir.  aTfrnif, 
HYI>IU>FI<AN£.    See  Akbcnactics. 

HYGIENE.    The    Fifteenth    International  Mi:vebal  Pmocctiox.      During  1011  tl^ 

Con^'ress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  was  held  were  produced  in  the  st.i^r   >  >  13,116  pounds 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  23  to  28,  1912.  of    blister   copper,    couipateU    with  6,877,515 

Delegates  were  present  from  32  foreign  cuun-  pounds    in    luiu.    The  production  since  1884 

tries  and  from  all  the  48  States.    Xlie  Presi-  has  been  steady  and  important.   At  the  doSS 

dent  of  the  United  States  was  the  honorary  of  1911  it  bad  amounted  to  59,071300  poondi. 

president,  while  the  president  was  Dr.  Henry  Most  of  the  copper  produced  in  the  State  eooci 

P.  Walcott,  of  Boston,  and  the  secretary  was  from  the  Cccur  d'Al^ne  district. 

Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  of  Maryland.    An  exhibi-  The  gold  prodwetion  of  the  State  in  1»11 

tion,  lasting  from  September  18  ^to  October  4,  waa  valued  at  8M72|387,  against  $1,098,842 

Was  a  special  feature  of  the  pothering,  «nd  in  1910.  Siliceous  ores  suppliM  57.31  per  cent 

contained    twelve-   groii[)»,   covering  vital   sta-  of  the  gold  output:   placer  mines,  2".'. 4(1  [vr 

tisticB,  food,  the  hvgieue  of  infancy  and  child-  cent.;  copper  ores,  6.76  per  cent.;  and  lead  ores, 

hood,  as  well  as  of  exercise,  industrial  and  oc-  6.78  per  cent    The  output  uf  silver  increased 

eupational.  State  and  mnnicioal,  traflic  and  from  7,369,742  fine  ounces  in  1810  to  8,198,134 

transportation,  military,   naval,  and  tropical  fine  ounces  in  1911.    Over  88  per  cent,  of  tbe 

and   He\   livgiene.    a-'    well    as    communicable  silver  output  of  the  State   is   from   tlie  leid 

diniiises.    The  seiontitic  work  of  the  congress  niine!<,  especially   from   the    Cteur  d'Al^e 

was  divided  into  >ectionR  corresponding  to  the  Shoshone  eounty. 

departments  of  the  exhibition  mentioned,  and  MAMurACTuiXS.     The    Thirteenth  Central, 

eminent  men  addressed  the  delegates  upon  many  taken  in  1910,  included  statistics  of  manufac- 

spccial   topii-s.     There   were   also   general   sec-  tiiii     I'    the  State  for  the  calendar  year  1909. 

tions.    in    which    medical    and   related  topics  The  ^c^ult8  will  be  found  sunimari/ed  in  tbe 

were  considered  in  papers  and  addresses.    Full  tflble  below.    It  will  be  seen  from  thi^  tliat 

reports  of  the  proceedings  may  be  obUincd  in  while  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Idaho  are 

Utdiral  Reeord,  New  York,  September  28,  to  not  much  in  actual  volume, 'thev  showed  a  re- 

Octoli.  r   12,   1912;   XeiO  York  Mrdicnl  Journal,  markable  inereaM-  in  the  five  years  from  1004  to 

same  <lates,  Journal  of  the  Amcrxcan  Medical  mofl.    The  industries  in  which  are  the  krgfst 

A««oci(/rion.  July  13,  and  September  28  to  Octo-  number  of  establishmcnta,  and  the  greatest  eapi* 

bcr  19,  1912.    tal  invested,  arc  those  producing  lumber  SM 

HYGIENE,  INDUSTItXAL.    See  OCCCPA*  timber  products.    The  value  of  these  prodoeti 

Tlo  .  •  I    In  I  vis.  in  1900  was  .'?22.4()0.(KtU.    T'lourmill  and  gri-t- 

ICEBEBQS.    See  Meteoboloot.  mill  products  ranked  next,  with  a  value  of  ^lO- 

ICELAND.    A  Danish  crown  colony.    Area  680.000.    Following  are  cars  and  general  shop 

about  40,456  square  miles,  of  which   16,245  construction  and  repairs  Inr  steam  railway  con* 

square    miles   inhabited;    population    (1911),  panics,  printing  and  pnuishing^ 
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of  butter,  ehMM,  and  condcaaed  milk,  liquors,  arraigned  the  oommittee  ior  its  aetkm  in  nfus* 

brielc  end  tile.  The  total  number  engaged  in  ing  to  leat  certain  of  tbe  Rooeerelt  delegatee. 

manufacturer  in  1909  was  9909,  of  whom  l«)4l)  Senator  Borah,  however,  did  not  join  the  third 

were  males  and  2ti3  females.    For  the  majority  party  movement  following  the  Cliieagu  couvea- 

of  tlie  wage  earners,  tbe  prevailing  hours  of  tion.   The    Republicans    nominated    John  M. 

libor  were  00  boor*  a  week.  The  following  Hainan  for  governor  and  tlie  Bemocrate  renomi- 

tiblo  givca  a  anmmary  of  the  reonUa  of  Vkn  noted  Jamea  B.  Hawley.  On  Jnlf  80  an  or- 

eenniaeo  lor  the  oatendar  years  UKM  and  1009:  ganization  of  electors  of  the  State  held  a  con- 

  vention  at  which  delegates  from  a  number  of 

counties  formed  an  organization  which  they  de- 
Number  or  Amount  s^ted  as  the  PnigreMive  party  of  tbe  SUte 
Number  of  esubUsbments. .         tU          S84  of  Idaho  and  eleeted  delegates  to  attend  the 


w----.               in  Industry        »,*0»         8,791  convention  of  tlie  Progressive  party  in  Chicago. 

Pra^otors  and  firm  mem-  ^1,^  a^jm^  ti^e  il^.y  nominated  three  can- 

Batarted   emplayees.  . '.  .  .  .  .*          SM            SK8  didates  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 

Wace    earners    <averace  dent.  On  August  12  a  committee  representing 

Prim\"ry'**hirsepower';:.-.':.-      4^       ilfJ  this  party  elected  a  chairman  and  .greed  upon 

Capitiil   $32,477,000  19,689,000  certain  persons  for  the  nomination  for  htate 

Expenses   10.081.000     7,619,000  oUiees.    The  chairman  caused  a  certificate  of 

*^]^*|f  •  ^"OOO       879  000  nomination  to  be  prepared  and  circulated,  nomi- 

watMa  .\\\\\'.\\',\\\',l'.y.  6,498,'ooo    2.o59!ooo  nating  tbe  persons  so  agreed  upon  for  those 

lUtertals                          ».92o.ooo    4,u69.ooo  State  olBees.  This  petition  was  signed  1^  about 

MlacellaneouB                         MOO.UOO     1,112,000  nnn  pipftors  of  the  State     It  asked  to  have  the 

Value  of  products                   2^400.000     l,710.000  ^I'^'^i""  oi  ine  ^i&te.    ii  asKea  lo  na%e  me 

Value    added    by    manufac-  candidates  mentioned  in  the  petition  appear  on 
ture    lvalue  of  products  the  final  ballot  under  the  name  of  the  Kiectors' 
less  coat  of  materials;.,  l2.48o.ooo    4.700,000  Progressive  party.    Action  was  taken  by  tbe 
"  regular  Republiean  leaders  to  have  tibia  petition 
Education.    The   total   number   of   children  declared  void  as  they  alleged  that  the  conven- 
between  tbe  ages  of  6  and  21  m  the  bUte  on  ^iou  in  which  electors  were  nununated  was  con- 
June  30,  1912,  was  104,735.    The  average  num-  fary  to  the  primary  law  of  the  State  The 
ber  of  children  attending  school  was  84,902  •upreme  court  of  tbe  btate  decided  on  August 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  66,359.  8,  that  the  primary  election  law  of  the  State 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  '2710,  of  forbade  the  recognition  of  such  a  convention 
whom  2021  were  women  and  689  were  men.  '>'"!  that  therefore  the  electors  nominated  St 
The  arerage  monthly  salary  of  men  teacliL-rs  ^''-'t  convention  could  not  properly  appear  upon 
was  187.21,  and  of  women,  $68.88.    Tbe  totai  the  ballot.    As  a  result  of  this  decision,  Uie 
amount  paid  to  teachers  during  the  year  was  voters  who  wished  to  east  their  vote  for  Mr. 
11.649  648.    The  value  of  all  school  property  Roosevelt  were  obliged  to  write  in  his  nsme  on 
in  tbe  State  on  June  30.  1912,  was  $7,Ol>u,8U0.  the  ballot.   This  decision  was  widely  criticised. 
The  toUl  receipts  for  educational  purposes  dur-  both  within  and  without  the  .State.    Mr.  Roose- 
isg  tbe  fiscal  year  were  $3,706,792.  On  October  velt  waa  especially  bitter  against  the  action  of 
l7l912,  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  of  $811,-  the  supreme  court  and  the  publication  of  his 
gy^^  criticisms  in  certain  papers  in  Idaho  resulted 
FvtxnCE.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  from  in  the  arrest  of  tbe  editors  of  those  papers  for 
January  1,   1911,  to  January  30,  1912.  were  contempt  of  court. 

16,023,947.   and  the   expenditures,   $5,696,998.  Tbe  election  on  November  6  resulted  as  fol- 

The  balance  on  October  1,  1912,  was  $1,280,654,  lows:  Wilson,  33.921  votss;  Taft,  32,810,  and 

which  includes  the  balance  remaining  at  the  Roosevelt,  25,630.    For  governor,  Haines,  Rep., 

beginning  of  tbe  fiscal  year.    The  chief  sources  received  35,134  votes;  Holly,  Denu,  33,1>92,  and 

Of  UMome  an  from  taxation  and   the  chief  Martin,  Prog.,  24,375.    A  number  of  amend- 

expenditurea  an  lor  the  maintenance  of  SUte  ments  to  the  constitution  were  submitted  at 

departments  and  sehools.   The  State  indebted-  this  election.    Among  them  were  thoae  provid- 

IK'S.-*  on  October  1,  1912.  was  $2,304,260.  ing  for  tbe  initiative,  referendum,  and  roeaU. 

Charitiks  a.nd  Corricctions.  The  only  cor-  These  were  all  carried  by  large  majorities.  In 
rwrtional  institutions  in  the  SUte  are  the  Idaho  addition,  the  statutes  relating  to  the  bonded  in- 
State  Penitentiary  at  Boise,  and  tbe  Industrial  debtedness  of  the  State  and  taxation  were  also 
Twining  School  at  St  Anthony.  The  8Ute  submittad  and  carried.  Another  amendment 
maintains  no  charitable  institutions  entirely,  which  wms  carried,  provided  for  increased  nem- 
but  cooperates  with  the  Children's  Home  Find-  bership  of  the  legislature.  iTie  Republicans 
ing  Society  of  Boise.  elected  representatives  to  Congress. 

POUXIOS  AWD  OovKRHMKKT.    The  legislature  State    Government.   Governor,    John  M. 

did  not  meet  In          as  the  sessions  sre  Wen-  Haines;   Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Taylor; 

nisi -and  the  In'^t  wa";  held  in  1911.   The  date  SecreUiy  of  SUte,  W.  h.  Qifford;  Treasurer, 

of  the  next  i*e»sion  is  Januarv  ti.  1913.    Senator  O.  V.   Allen;   Auditor,  R.  Hustoo;  Attomsgr* 

Weldon  C.  Heyburn   (q.  v.)"  died  October   17,  C.neral,  J.  H.  Peterson;  Superintendent  of  BdU- 

1012  and  it  was  necesssry  for  the  governor  to  cation,  Grace  Shepard — all  Republicans, 

appoint  a  suoeessor  until  the  legislature  should  Jldiciabt.    Supreme  Court:   Chief  Justice, 

mf«t.    He  appointed  Tudire  Kirtland  1.  Perky.  George  H.  Stewart,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices, 

Senator  Ueyburn's  term  expired  in   1915.  James  F.  Ailshie.  Rep.;  Issac  N.  Sulllvan,  Rep.; 

The  political  campaign  in  the  State  was  of  Clerk,  I.  W.  Hart. 

■■■SHsl  interest.   The  Progressives  were  strong  State  Leqisi-ature,  1913.    Senate,  Republi- 

sad  Senator  Borah  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  cans  20;  Democrats,  4;  House,  Republicans,  57; 

the  deliberations  of  the  national  committee  pre-  Democrats,  4;   joint  ballot.  Republicans,  77; 

cedina  tbe   national   convention.   He  was  a  Democrats,  8;  Republiean  majority,  Senate,  16; 

otniif  aapportar  of  Mr.  Roosovelt  and  bitterly  House,  6S;  Joint  ballot,  00. 
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The  representatives  in  Cktncress  will  be  found 
in  the  sectkn  OmgruBf  mrtidie  UxmD  SxAns. 

IDAHO,  University  ok.  A  State  univer- 
sity for  higher  education  at  .Moscow,  'Ida., 
founded  in  1889,  and  first  opened  in  1892.  The 
students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments 
of  tins  universi^  in  1911-12  numbered  7S8. 
Tbc  faculty,  including  the  members  of  the  ag- 
ricultural experiment  station,  numbered  79. 
Daring  the  year  a  new  auditorium  was  com- 

t dieted.  A  summer  school  was  inaugurated  in 
018,  and  had  an  attendanoe  of  208.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Luinbcmiens'  Association  of  Idaho 
have  subscribed  about  $00,OUU  for  a  forestry 
building,  the  first  ^ift  of  any  size  which  the 
university  has  received  outside  the  legislative 
appropriations.  The  university  oomprues  the 
following  divisions:  College  of  lettefH  and 
sciences;  college  of  agriculture;  tlie  agricul- 
tural experiment  station:  college  of  engineer- 
ing; college  of  law;  and  the  summer  session. 
Tm  endowment  of  the  nnivertlty  in  1011-12 
amotinted  to  ?631.388  and  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  to  about  $246,000,  all  of  which 
was  derived  from  legislative  appropriations, 
from  interest  on  endowment,  and  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  President  Junes  Alexaader 
MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
T-nieAT.TRM  See  Philosopht. 
IDO.  See  Laxouaqi,  IirmrATioirAL. 

IJICHI,  n.  A  vice-admiral  of  the  Japa- 
nese navy,  died  January  4,  1912.  Ue  was 
barn  in  1860  and  entered  the  Japanese  nnvnl 
college  in  1874.  During  the  Chi  no- Japanese 
war  he  was  naval  attache  in  Rome.  In  1000 
he  was  promoted  to  ho  captain  and  occupied 
important  positions  in  the  navy  department. 
He  was  appointed  captain  of  the  ii%ka*a  in  1003 
and  just  previous  to  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  was  made  flag-captain  to  Admiral 
Togo.  He  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  in 
1906  and  vice-admiral  in  1010.  Between  1906 
and  1900  lie  was  twice  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Japanese  training  squadnm  and  with  thia 
squadron  visited  Aunralta  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  I'riited  States.  His  last  position  wafl 
that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  Pescadores.  Be  was  also  •  member 
of  the  admiralty  board* 

ILLINOIS.  PoPULATloir.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1912,  out 
of  a  total  population  in  1910  of  5,638,591,  1,- 
202,560  were  foreign-born  whites,  compared  with 
964,635  in  1900.  The  largest  proportion  of 
these  came  from  Germany.  318,634;  from  Ans- 
tria,  104,pr.fi:  from  Russia,  140,360;  from 
Sweden,  115,416;  from  Ireland,  93.381;  from 
Italy*  72,100;  from  England,  60,333;  from 
Norway,  32,896;  from  Canada,  37.868;  from 
Hungary,  37.494;  and  from  Scotland.  20,752. 
Other  European  countries  were  represented  by 
smaller  numbers.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  with 
a  toUl  population  in  1910  of  2,185^83,  there 
were  781,217  foreign-born  whites.  Of  these 
181,987  came  from  Germany;  133,301  from  An»- 
tria;  122.035  from  Russia;  65,922  from  Ire- 
land; 45,111  from  Italy;  63,035  from  Sweden; 
24,170  from  Norway.  There  were  in  the  State 
in  1010  100,040  negroes  and  36,828  mulattoes. 
In  1890  the  nesToea  numbered  67,088  ud  the 
]ini]aitoes»  16,682. 

Aonciix.TUBE.  The  acreage,  value  and  |Hro> 
duction  ef  tiie  principal  crops  In  1811  and  f018 
are  shofwn  in  the  lolhming  tables 


Acreace 

Prod.  Bu. 

ValQS 

Ouni  ••.< 

..191S 

lo.e&s.ooo 

426.320,000 

I174.791.IM 

1911 

10,160,000 

834,950.000 

184.2X2.009 

Wheat  ...1912 

1.183,000 

9.819.000 

8.641.049 

1911 

2.025.000 

42.000.000 

37.380.000 

Oats  ... 

..ltil2 

is:;,7:;6,iH»o 

54.!ilg.000 

1911 

4.220,000 

121.536.000 

Bts   

,.1912 

48,000 

768.000 

61.M|,0M 

1911 

52.000 

874.000 

708,000 

8.30:.C")0 

Potatoes 

1912 

137.000 

13.837.000 

1911 

138,000 

6.900,000 

6,210,000 

2.ftl2.000 

aS.26S.000 

1911 

2.27S.0OO 

ai.t4i.ooo 

Tobaooo 

900 

m.000 

stow 

1.M0 

MiNEBAL  Phoductio.n.  Petroleunu.  The  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  in  Illinois  in  191 1  was 
31,317,038  barrels,  compared  with  33,143,362 
barrels  in  1910.  The  production  in  the  lllinios 
lield  has  remained  comparatively  constant  »inv>e 
1907,  when  it  was  24,281,933  barrels,  Tliere 
were  13tt5  wells  completed  in  the  State  in  1911. 

The  coal  produced  in  the  State  in  1911 
amounted  to  ."i.'5,'>7n.l  18  ^h^tri  tons  with  a  value 
of  $59,503,278.  Tliis  is  an  increase  of 
872  tons  in  (juantity  and  $7,097,381  in  value 
over  1910.  Much  of  the  gain  ia  due  to  the 
abnormally  low  production  of  1010  on  aeeonat 
of  the  prevailing  strike.  There  were  no  labor 
troubles  of  importance  in  the  State  during  1911. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  nunss 
of  the  SUte  in  1011  was  7d»000. 

The  produeUon  «l  lead  In  the  State  in  1011 
was  964  short  ton^  valued  at  6760.  The  Trine 
produced  amounted  to  4219  short  tons,  valued 
at  $480,066.  The  production  of  lead  in  1010 
waa  373  tons,  and  of  sine,  3540  tons. 

MAifOTACnmn.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta- 
tistics are  for  the  calendar  year  1900  and  were 
compiled  in  1912.  A  summary  of  the  results 
of  tlie  eem  is  fflven  in  the  taMe  beiowt 


Number  or 
1900 

Munher  of  estah- 
llahments  .... 

Persons  engraged  In 

manufactures..  Ml,044 
Proprietors  and 

tlrm    iiu'»il)t'rs  17,857 
Salar'd  employees  77,922 
Wa^o  earners 
(average  num- 
ber)  4S6.7I4 

Prl'ry   horsepower  l.Olt.OTl 

Capital   $1,549,171,000 

Expen.ses    l.T3:!.ri27.00O 

Services    364.768,000 

.Salaries  ......  91.449.000 

Wapea    273.819.000 

MatfTlnls    1.160,927,000 

Miscellaneous   207.682.000 

Value  of  products  l,918^t7V,O0O 
Value  of  j>roducts 

nateriiff...?f  ns.H».000 


Amount 
1904 


P.C 
Of  Inc. 
1904-'e9 


44T.i«T  SS.t 


18.990 
64.621 


t19.4M 

74t.B66 

897S.845.OO0 
l,2Sl,208.Oi>(| 
268.965.000 
60,660,000 
208,405,000 
840,057.00.) 
172.186.000 
1.410MOOO 


24.1 
42.9 


211 

3«.< 

5S6 
S5.J 
35  6 
51.0 
31  1 
38: 
20.6 
11.1 
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lllinios  is  the  most  important  manufacturing 
State  west  of  the  Alegbeny    Mountains.  As 

will  be  scon  from  the  table  in  1909,  there  were 
18,026  manufacturing  establishment  giving  em- 
ployment to  an  average  of  561,044  persons.  0\ 
these  establishments,  those  devoted  to  printing 
and  publishing  raafced  first  in  nnmher.  SMO. 
Those  dovotrd  to  bread  and  other  bakery  pro- 
ducts numbered  2099;  tobacco  manufacture*. 
1944;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  1178. 
Th»  value  of  products  was  greatest  in  slaught- 
eriur  and  meat-paclcing  mantaetoriss,  vhieh 
mmbercd  100.   The  rSim  of  the  pvodMt  «f 
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tiMW  «tiabli«hinent  wa«  |3a8,5M,000i  fotuidfy 
«ttd  nuushiiUHibop  prodneto  were  ▼■lued  mt 

f  118^579,000 ;  clothing  establishments,  $89,473,- 
000;  printing  aad  publiahing,  f87,247,000;  iron 
and  steel  works  and  rolUi^  nillB,  |8(},<K»,000. 
The  totol  number  ol  pefMMii  «nnuKa  m  manu- 
faetorae  is  1909  was  6«,104.  <A  Biem  469,199 
were  male  and  95,905  were  female.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  euipioyed  under  16  years  of  age 
was  6917.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  were, 
for  Uie  greater  proportion  of  ihoM  engaged  in 
the  induatriee,  mm  54  to  60  boura  a  week; 
only  8.1  per  cent,  worked  in  establishments 
where  the  prevailing  hours  exceeded  60  a  week, 
aad  only  22.7  per  cent,  in  establiuhmenta  wliere 
tky  mre  ka»  tl»aii  M  a  week.  Ail  of  (he  ««ge 
earMfs  in  the  blast  furnace  iaduitry  and  nearTy 
all  those  in  the  cement  and  gas  industries 
wurked  in  establishments  where  the  prevailing 
hours  exceeded  72  a  week,  while  nearly  three- 
fifth*  of  tboaa  in  the  steel  works  and  rolliiu 
Bills  worlced  at  least  72  lioars  a  week.  In  Chi* 
cajro  were  found  '^^.T.'tTT  wage  earners;  in  Rock- 
ford.  daa9;  in  Juliet,  HiH-i,  and  in  Klgin,  QO'M. 

FiTiANCE.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  into 
the  State  treaauiy  during  tbe  fiscal  year  end* 
ing  September  80,  1912,  were  $14,822,460,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $13,- 
953,687,  leaving  a  balance  ou  hand  at  the  end 
of  Um  year,  including  the  balance  at  the  be- 
gianing  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $6,499^10.  The 
ebitf  sooroes  of  Income  are  from  State  taxiea» 
inheritance  taxes,  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  Company,  and  from  fees  from  the  sev- 
eral departments.  The  chief  expenditures  are 
for  tbe  support  of  State  institutionSj  for  edu- 
cation, and  for  llie  support  of  govemniMit  of" 
liceA.  Tlie  State  hni^  rtn  hondrfi  iTi'!c)itiv?ne89 
'  vcept  Buch  a»  has  Wen  called  for  pa^vmtiit. 

Edvcatiox.  The  total  enrollment  in  tlie  pub- 
lic schools  of  tbe  State  on  June  30,  1912,  was 
987,879.  The  teachers  employed  numbered  30,- 
366.  Thf  fi^eT-afr*>  anrm;)!  salary  of  teachers 
Was  $t534.7ti.  liie  total  amount  expended  for 
education  during  the  y  .ir  w  is  §34,809, 457,  of 
which  $27,324,901  was  for  current  expenses, 
WJtMMi  for  capital  outlay,  and  $lJUOjSn  for 
brnd.H  and  interest.  Tbe  average  annual  tui- 
tion per  pupil  enrolled  for  all  expenses  was 
135.38. 

CBABrriES  AND  Ck}BB£CTioNs.  The  charitable 
iiisUtuUons  under  the  control  of  the  State,  with 
their  populations  in  1912,  include  tbe  follow- 
ing: Elgin  Stat^  Hospital  at  Elgin,  1580;  the 
Kankakee  State  Hospital  at  Kankakee,  2960; 
tbe  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  at  Jacksonville, 
1650:  tbe  Anna  State  Hospital  at  Anna.  1400; 
the  Watertown  State  Hospital  at  Watertown, 
1400;  the  Peoria  State  Hospital  at  Peoria, 
■IVK):  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  '2500;  the 
Chester  State  Hospital  at  Chester.  2S0;  Lin- 
coln State  School  and  Colony  at  Lincoln.  1500; 
the  Industrial  Colony  for  Improvable  Epilep- 
tics; tbe  TTtinois  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Jaclc- 
sooville,  411;  Hlinois  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville,  209;  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Chicago,  88;  the  Illinois  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy,  1400;  Sol- 
diers* Widows'  Home  of  Illinois  at  Wil- 
mington, 80;  Illinois  Soldit  rs'  Orphans' 
Hone  at  Normal,  300;  the  lllinoia  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Chi- 
csgo;  tbe  State  Tnining  School  for  Girls  at 
GoieVa,  450;  tbe  St  Charles  School  for  Boys 
■t  at  Chnln,  «0;  tlw  Alton  State  Hoa|iltal, 


not  located;  Surgval  Inatitnte  for  Crippled 
Children,  not  located.    These  InsUtntioos  are 

under  the  control  of  the  State  Charities  Com- 
mission. Tbe  only  legislation  of  importance 
relating  to  charities  during  the  year  was  the 

Kasage  of  an  amendment  creating  a  State 
reau  of  criminal  statistics,  nuking  it  a  divi- 
sion of  the  State  charitieft  commission.  Tlie 
duties  of  tliis  commission  arc  to  collect  annual 
statistics  of  crime  in  Illinois.  The  correctional 
institutions  of  tbe  State  include  the  State 
prisons  at  JoHet  and  Chester  and  tbe  refor- 
matoiy  at  Pontine. 

Politics  axd  Govebxmext 

There  was  no  regular  meeting  of  the  l^iala- 
ture  in  1912,  hut  two  speeial  sessions  were 

called  by  Governor  l>eneen,  the  more  important 
having  the  primary  object  of  passing  a  measure 
to  provide  for  a  presidential  prinaiy  law.  This 
measure  was  passed. 

Tbe  term  of  Senator  Cullom  expiring  in  1913, 
it  was  necessary  to  >  1<  1 1  his  .successor.  Al- 
though Senator  Cullom  was  over  84  years  old, 
and  had  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
ainoe  1888,  be  annooneed  on  January  31  that 
be  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  his  name 
was  jilaeed  on  the  primary  ballot.  His  oppo- 
nent was  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman.  On  February 
5  Qovernor  Dcneeo  nttttounoed  his  oandidacj 
for  tlie  Republican  renomination.*  Th9  BMaa- 
ture  referred  to  above  providing  for  presidential 
preference  primary  elections  became  a  law  on 
March  30,  when  it  was  signed  by  Governor 
Deneen.  The  election  was  appointed  for  April 
d,  and  tbe  results  were  awaited  with  greatest 
interest  tbrounhout  the  country.  Tt  was  well 
known  that  the  Progressive  element  in  Illinois 
was  strong  and  th«re  was  a  pronounced  uppu- 
sition  to  President  Taft,  which  had  been  added 
to  by  speeciieB  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  other 
Progressive  leaders  throughout  Ibe  State  prior 
to  the  election.  In  spite  of  tliis,  however,  the 
overwhelming  defeat  oif  the  President  was  a  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Rcwsevelt  received  266,917  votes. 
President  Taft,  127,481  and  Senator  La  Fot- 
lette,  42,092.  The  total  vote  cast  in  the  pri 
mary  for  these  three  candidates  was  4:i7.ri!>^i, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  Repubi Kun 
vote  at  the  election  of  190H,  which  was  »i2i»,9.'J2. 
Governor  JDeneen  was  renominated  as  Republi- 
can eandidate  for  governor,  and  Edward  F. 
Dunne  won  the  Democrntic  nomination.  In  the 
Democratic  presidential  pruiiary  vote,  Champ 
Clark  defeated  Governor  Wilson  by  I4'2,i»5f). 
Senator  Cullom  was  defeated  for  renomination 
by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  in  Chicago  Hm  voters 
decided  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  against 
Woman  suffrage,  on  a  public  policy  vote. 

The  Republican  State  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  delegates  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  was  held  on  April  19.  Reso* 
hitions  favoring  initiative  and  referendum  were 
empliatically  rejected.  The  platform  adopted 
iijif  rnrd  the  administrations  of  President  Taft 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  endorsed  Lawrence  Sherman 
for  United  States  Senator  and  pledged  the  Re* 
publicans  to  vote  solidly  for  liim  in  joint  as- 
sembly. The  delegates  ut  large  were  pledged  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  tbe  primaries  for 
presidential  candidate,  Governor  Deneen  and 
the  other  State  leaders  supported  him  In  the 
national  convention  wliere  Governor  Deneen 
took  a  leadinff  part  as  a  BooaevnU  representa- 
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tive.  (See  Pb£su>ektial  Campaign.)  Aitet  tiie 
aomi nation  of  President  Taft,  however,  Gover- 
nor Deneen  refiu«d  to  affiliate  himself  with  tbe 
third  party  or  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Pr«iL:r(       I-   party   nuAi  im  tit.  a    result  of 

thib  decision  the  Pro|fre»sive  party  met  on  Au- 

rZ  Mid  noniiiiaUd  Senator  Frank  U.  Funk 

The  Democrats  in  party  «ont<eatiob  had  rati- 
fied the  nomiiiution  of  Edward  F.  Dunne  for 
governor.  In  tlie  electtoa  on  JSovember  5,  Gov- 
ernor WilAon  received  405,048  votes,  Mr.  Hoose- 
veltt  38U,478,  Preaideat  Taft,  253,593,  Debe, 
Soeialfst,  81,278,  and  Ckafin,  Prohibition,  15,- 
710,  For  governor,  Dunne  received  443,li!0 
votes,  Deneen,  318,4;S9,  and  Funk,  303,401.  The 
Demoerata  tleeted  19  of  the  25  representattm 
in  Conxreea  and  among  the  noUble  defeats  was 
that  of  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  former  speaker  of 
of  the  House.  William  B.  McKinley,  the  leader 
of  President  Taft's  caoipaign,  waa  alao  de- 
feated for  reflection. 

The  eleotion  of  United  States  senators  be- 
came doubtful,  the  newly  elected  State  senate 
havi-  L  't  n  niiu  ratic.  25  Republican,  and  1 
Progressive  members,  and  the  House  73  Demo- 
crate,  51  BepnUieana,  S5  Progrewivca,  and  4 
Socialists. 

Other  Events.  Senator  Lorimer  was  finally 
deprived  of  liis  seat  in  the  Senate  on  July  14. 
(See  CoNGRBSS.)  Governor  Deneen  did  not  ap- 
point a  successor  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  do  so  as  a  result  of  the  eondi- 
tions  under  which  the  seat  was  vftcflut,  and  as 
a  result  Illinoi8  had  only  une  r(  j  r*  nt  Uive 
in  the  Senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Municipal  elections  were  held  in  tha  State  on 
April  2.  Among  the  interesting  results  waa 
tM  election  of  Socialist  aldermen  in  Belle- 
Tille,  Peoria,  and  Quincv. 

The  trial  of  ten  accused  officera  of  the  so- 
called  Beef  Trust  was  concluded  on  March  26 
by  tbe  acquittal  of  the  defendants.  They  in^ 
eluded  J.  Ogden  Armour,  of  Armour  and  Obm* 
p;iriy,  T.ouia  F.,  Edward  F.,  and  Charles  H. 
Swift,  of  Swift  and  Company,  Edward  Morris, 
president  of  Morris  and  Company,  and  Edward 
Tilden,  president  of  tha  Natiwial  Faekitag  Com* 
pany.  For  »  disenasion  of  thii  trial  and  Ita 
causes,  see  tbe  article  TsrsTS. 

The  Chicago  city  council  received  a  report 
ret  niiiirndinjt  tbe  building  of  a  subway  system, 
with  four  main  lines  at  a  coat  of  $131,000,000. 
At  tiie  end  of  the  year  pablte  opinion  was  di- 
vided afl  to  i^nSwny  policy.  As  an  alternative 
to  the  "  comprehensive  "  subway  plan,  a  subway 
for  the  downtown  district  only  found  support, 
the  financing  of  the  **  oomprebenaiTe  ^  acbeme 
being  dottbtfuL  See  SxmirAYn. 

In  Chicago  afi  agreement  was  made  between 
the  city,  the  South  Park  commissioners,  and 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  for  the 
improvement  <^f  the  lake  ahore^  south  of  Grant 
Park,  which  H  erpeeted  to  result  fn  the  addt* 
lion  of  valuable  water-front  land  to  the  park 
system,  and  to  give  a  permanent  hunie  to  tbe 
Field  Columbian  Museum.  At  the  election  of 
November  5,  the  votera  of  the  ci^  approved 
a  bond  Issue  of  #1.700,000  for  the  widening  of 
Twelfth  Street  from  South  AsMnnil  Avenue 
to  Michigan  Boulevard,  an  important  step  to- 
ward carrying  out  the  *'  city  beautiful "  plan. 
The  ei^  oouncil,  August  14,  passed  an  ordinance 
after  a  MamHf  oonteated  campaign,  requiring 
all  milk  aold  in  the  dty  and  not  ooming  from 


dairies  approved  by  the  health  department  to  be 
pasteurized.   ICarly  in  November,  Edward  W. 

Hem  is,  the  city's  expert,  reported  that  a  redac- 
tion in  the  jjross  income  of  tbe  Chicago  lele- 
plione  Company  should  be  made  of  $7lXJ,000  i 
year,  under  the'  dlgr's  right  to  regulate  the  lel^ 
phone  rates,  and  atepa  were  tann  by  the  dify 
council  to  make  the  reduction  c'TiH-tive. 
cause  of  the  lar^e  number  of  unemployed  in*n 
in  the  city  a  commission  on  the  unemployed 
was  created  by  the  city,  to  study  ways  sad 
means  of  lesBKiiug  the  number  and  providing 
work  for  as  many  as  possible.  The  compr'^-i>o 
had  not  reported  by  tne  end  of  the  year.  Xise 
movement  for  vocational  education  received  an 
impetus  through  a  report  to  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicaj,'o.  by  Ldwin  G.  Cooley,  foracr 
superintendent  of  schools,  advocating  an  extpn- 
give  system  based  on  CJermau  experience.  A 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  systftn 
throughout  Illinois,  drafted  by  Mr.  Cooley,  for 
consideration  by  the  legislature,  received  tbe 
endorsement  of  several  stron^r  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Chicago  Association  of  ConinK'n'*'. 
tin  H:uiijlton  Club,  and  the  Civic  Fi- Irr  ition  oi 
Chicago.  An  ordinance  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  police  force,  to  provide  for  many  needed 
reforms,  was  passed  by  the  city  council  in  No- 
vember, and  the  reorganization  under  it  wu 
lu  rnm.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  or- 
dinance is  the  creation  of  a  civilian  dcputr 
superintendent,  whose  division  is  to  ho  a  omck 
on  the  regular  stalT  administration. 

Lecislatiox.  There  were  three  special  ses- 
si<in8  of  the  legislature  in  \9V2.  The  first  of 
these  merely  passed  appropriations  to  pay  tbe 
expenses  of  the  apedal  aevion.  At  tta  seeood 
session  tbe  only  messurea  of  general  importaiwe 
passed  were  as  follows;  An  act  amending  tbe 

prim;irv  l:iw  st)  us  to  [:ir()\  hii'  for  tTie  a[i[)oint- 
ment  by  each  candidate  of  challengers  in  each 
precinct;  an  act  providing  for  presidential  pri* 
mariea  (aee  F0UTi<»  amv  QovBintDrr,  above); 
an  act  regulating  fraternal  benefit  eocieties;  sa 
act  jjroviirmf;'  fi>r  mutual  insurance  a};;uti-(,  H-i 
bility  in  consequence  of  accident  or  casualty 
employees  or  other  penoaa.  At  tbe  third 
apeoial  leesioii  an  net  waa  paaaed  revising  ths 
laws  of  the  Steto  tainting  to  eharitiea»  and  an 
act  wn^  paieed  amandlng  tha  act  aa  to  aeaitaiy 

districts. 

State  OovnmniTT.  Govatnoir,  S.  F.  Donns; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  B.  O'HafniSaeretary  ef 
State.  Harry  Woods;  Treasurer,  W.  Rysn,  Jr.: 

Audit'  T.  Juii.  a  J,  Brady:  Attorney-General.  P. 
J.  Lucey;  Adjutant-General,  to  be  appointed  by 
governor;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Francis  G.  Blair:  Superintendent  of  Insuranee, 
to  be  appointed  by  governor — all  Democrats. 

JrniciAHT.  Supreme  Cotirtt  Chief  Justice, 
F.  K.  Dunn,  Rep.;  Associate  .Tustiees,  Alonio 
K.  Vickers,  Rep.;  Wm.  M.  Farmer,  Dem.; 
George  A.  Oooke,  Dem.;  John  P.  Hand.  Rep.; 
Jamea  R.  Clartwright,  Rep.;  O.  N.  Garter.  Rep.; 
Clerk  of  the  Court.  J.  McCan  Davis.  Rep. 

Legislatukk,  1913.  Republicans,  Senate.  25: 
House.  51 ;  joint  ballot.  70{  Democrats,  Senate. 
24;  House  73:  joint  ballot,  07;  Progreesim. 
Senate,  2:  Vouse.  2S;  Joint  ballot.  C7;  Sedal- 
ists.  Senate.  0;  TTousso  4:  joint  ballot.  4. 

The  reprpHentatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the    I  tin  C(mqre»»,  artiele  Cmtko  STATtS. 

ILLINOIS,  UifivBwrrr  or.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  edneatlon  at  UrtMina<43ham> 
paign,  IIL  The  total  munber  of  atndaato  en* 
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rolled  in  all  departments  of  tbe  univ^ity  in 
1812  was  4225.  The  faculty  numUtred  543,  of 
wbom  496  were  men  and  47  women.  There  were 
no  aotewortlipr  benciMtiom  neeWed  during  the 
j-ear  and  no  important  additioni  to  the  facuitj. 
ihe  university  id  maintained  chietly  by  tbu 
SUte.  The  total  receipls  tor  1911-12  amounted 
to  $2,305^11.  In  thf  library  there  were  212,- 
iW)  volumea.  Fieeident*  J.  Jamea,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

ILLITEBACT.  Tbe  Tliirteenlli  Census  in- 
cluded inveiitigation  into  illiteracy  in  tlit:  Uuiled 
States,  and  many  interesting  facts  were  re- 
Tcaled  as  n  reeult.  The  Censoa  iiureau' treated 
a«  iltiterate  any  peraons  unable  to  write,  re* 
_  M  lll•^s  uf  ability  to  read.  The  total  number 
ui  persons  coming  under  tbis  classiticatton  in 
Continental  United  States  in  the  census  of 
1910  was  5,51lS,(>93,  compared  with  6,180,069 
in  1900,  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of  more  than 
ftOO.OlH)  in  number  and  a  decline  from  in. 7  |>er 
cent,  to  7.7  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  popu- 
lation ten  years  of  age  and  over  which  reported. 

The  proportion  of  illiterates  was  less  in  1910 
than  in  1909  in  each'  of  the  nine  geographic  di- 
vir^ions  into  which  the  country  is  dividea  by  the 
census  in  all  but  two  States,  Connecticut  nnd 
Kew  York.  In  these  two  States,  in  which  the 
pereentagai  were  aubetantially  the  aame  in  both 
censuses,  the  number  of  illiterates  was  larger 
in  1910  than  in  IHOO,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the 
hetvy  immigratiun  into  these  btates  in  the 
tcfl-jenr  period.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  the 
mtttlwr  of  iliiterntce  inereneed  in  a  eonaiderable 
nomber  of  other  States,  altiwugh  the  propor- 
tion of  illiterates  in  each  case  has  decreased 
during  the  decade.  The  number  of  illiterates 
in  esch  of  tbe  geographic  divisions  in  1909-10 
was  as  follows:  In  the  l^ew  England  division, 
iarinding  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
^^as^ac^lU8ett8,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
wuh  a  total  population  of  i),3;i0,014,  the  il- 
literates nuniher»><l  280,806,  or  6.3  per  cent., 
compared  with  272,402»  or  6  per  eent.  in  1900. 
1b  the  Middle  Atlaatie  States,  including  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
totml  pupulatiun  of  15,446,515  in  lUOO,  the  il- 
literates numbered  874,012,  or  5.7  per  cent, 
eompared  with  704,134,  or  6.8  per  cent,  in  1900. 
In  the  East  North  Central  Division,  ineludlng 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  nnd  VViscon- 
sto,  with  a  total  population  in  1910  of  H.-IOS,- 
M9,  the  illiterates  numbered  41)1.708,  or  3.4 
per  cent.,  compared  with  534,290,  or  4.3  per 
cent  in  1900.  In  the  West  North  Omtral  lit- 
vision.  Including  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri, 
N'orth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  ^vebrasku,  and 
Ktnsas,  with  a  total  population  of  9,097,311  in 
1910»  the  illiUrates  numbered  263,628,  or  2.9 
per  eenii.  eompared  with  824,023,  or  4.1  per 
cent,  in  1900.  In  the  ^un*h  Atlantic  Division, 
including  Delaware,  Mary  land,  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
iioa,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  with 
a  total  population  in  1910  of  0,018,925,  the  it- 
literates  numbered  I,444,2f>4,  or  10  per  cent., 
compared  with  1,S2 1.346,  or  23.(1  per  cent,  in 
1900.  In  the  East  South  Central  Division,  in- 
cluding Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
■ifsippi,  with  a  total  population  in  1010  of  6.« 
178,578.  the  illiterates  numhered  1.072,100,  or 
17.4  per  cent.,  compared  with  l,3G4.n:<."),  or  24.9 
per  cent,  in  1000.  In  the  West  South  Central 
Dirision,  comprising  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok< 
lahoma,  nnd  TosnSy  with  n  total  population  in 
l«2t-«l 


1910  of  6,304,043  the  illiterates  numbered  845,- 
606,  or  13.2  per  cent.,  compared  with  953,044, 
or  20«5  per  cent,  in  1900.  In  tbe  Mountain  Oi* 
vision  including  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Ne- 
v  id.i,  \\it')  a  total  population  in  1910  of  "-',fK'>4, 
24U,  the  illiterates  numbered  i4U,til8,  or  O.C>  per 
cent.,  compared  with  122,901,  or  9.6  per  cent, 
in  1900.  In  the  Pacille  Division,  including 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  with  a 
total  population  in  1910  of  :},41ltj,885,  the  il- 
literateji  uumUsied  103,821,  or  3  per  cent.,  com- 
pared with  82,385,  or  4.2  per  cent,  in  1900.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  largest  peroentnges  of  il- 
literacy in  these  divisions  are:  East  South  Cen- 
tral, 17.4;  South  Atlantic,  16;  and  the  West 
South  Central,  13.2.  These  pereenlages  are  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  tbe  proj  iti  t  of  negroes 
in  the  States  of  these  divisions.  Percentages  for 
Individual  States  arc:  Louisiana,  20;  South  Caro* 
lina,  25.7;  Alahania,  22.(.»;  Mississippi,  22.4; 
Georgia,  20.7;  New  Mexico.  20.2;  Arizona, 
2U.<J;  North  Carolina,  18.5;  and  Virginia,  ISiS. 
The  smallest  percentage  in  aiiy  of  the  divisions 
is  found  in  the  West  North  Central  Division, 
2.9,  and  in  thiit  division  is  also  found  the  small- 
est proportion  in  any  of  the  individual  Slates, 
Iowa,  1.7.  Nebraska  had  1.9  per  cent,  of  il" 
literates;  Oruron,  1.9  per  cenL;  Washington, 
2  per  cent.;  Kanus,  23  per  cent.;  Idaho,  2.2 
per  cent;  Utah,  2..'»  per  cent.;  South  Dakota, 
2.9  per  cent.;  and  California,  3.7  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  which  a  large 

eroportion  of  the  inhabitants  an  eolored  may 
B  shown  by  ligurea  taken  from  statisUcs  deal* 
ing  with  those  Statci^.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  with  a  total  white  population  in  1910 
of  6,018,022.  the  total  number  of  illiterates 
among  the  whites  was  471,743,  or  7.8  per  cent. 
The  negro  population  In  this  division  in  1910 
wi.  2  080,030  and  the  illiterates  among  the 
negroes  numbered  9U9.432,  or  32.5  per  cent.  In 
the  East  South  Central  Division,  with  a  total 
white  population  of  4,215,494,  the  white  illit- 
erates nomliered  889,445,  or  9.2  per  cent,  In 
this  division  there  was  a  negro  population  of 
1,960,898,  and  auiong  these  the  illiterates  num- 
bered 681,507,  or  34.8  per  cent,  in  the  West 
South  Central  Division,  with  a  total  whito 
population  of  4,881,331.  the  white  illiterates 
numbered  349,218,  or  7.2  per  cent.  This  di- 
vision had  a  negro  population  of  1,460,705.  Of 
these,  483,022,  or  33.1  per  cent.,  were  illiterates. 
Of  the  whole  colored  population  in  tlie  United 
States,  7,318,002  in  1910,  2,228,087,  or  S0.4  per 
cent.,  were  illiterates.  There  was  in  tfi»^  1  i  ;  ■ 
however,  a  gratifying  decrease  in  the  number 
of  illiterates  among  the  negroes.  With  a  total 
negro  population  in  1900  of  6,416,581,  the  il* 
literatM  numbered  2,998,194,  or  44.5  per  eent.. 
which  shows  a  decrease  of  illiteracy  of  14.1  per 
cent,  in  the  decade.  The  highest  percentages 
of  illiteracy  among  the  eolored  population  weri': 
Louisiana,  48.4;  Alabama,  40.1;  North  Caro- 
lina, S8.7;  Georgia,  36Ji;  Mississippi,  35.0$ 
Virp:inia,  30;  Kentuckj",  27.6;  Washlnirton.  27.3; 
.\rl<ansas,  20.4;  Delaware,  25.6,  The  liij^iiest 
piTcentage  of  literacy  amon^  tlie  iiegroe-*  in 
these  States  was  found  in  Oklahoma,  the  per- 
eentage  of  illiterates  being  17.7. 

Ilmtkracy  AMOxa  rnii.nuKN.  While  illit- 
eracy among  the  entire  populatJioii  declined 
from  10.7  per  cent,  in  1900  to  7.7  per  cent,  in 
1010,  among  children  10  to  14  years  of  ase  the 
decline  in  tne  ten-Tear  period  waa  from  7.2  to  ^ 
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4.1  per  cent.    In  1910  tbe  whole  number  of  cent,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  ( New  Yoik, 

children  of  the  ages  of  10  to  14  years  who  were  retinsj ivania,  aud  JSew  Jersey);   1,U12,417,  or 

unable  to  read  or  write  was  370,120,  of  whom  20.2    per    cent,     in    the    Kaot    >.orlh  Ccn- 

144,069  were  whites  and  218^65  negroes,  leav-  tral    division   (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Micbi- 

ing  7106  Ittdiam,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.   II-  gan,  and  Wisconsin) ;  and  684,473,  or  13.7  per 

literacy  among  the  native  white  children  fell  cent,  in  the  New  Enghiud  Stales.    These  three 

to   1.7  per  cent.,  and  among  those  of  foreign  d  ivisioiia,  comprisiujj  tlie  Stutes  ly"^  iiuilh  of 

or  ijiixed   parentuye  wlio,  for  the  most  part,  the  Ohio  and  east  ul  tlie  .Mishissippi,  contained 

live  in  cities,  the  proportion  is  a  low  as  0.0  3«852,602,  or  77.1  p«r  cenU,  of  Ums  immigraut* 

per  cent.  On  tlw  other  liaiid  fl<  many  as  1B.9  who  hftd  eome  to  this  eomitty  ftittee  the  Tear 

per  cent,  of  negro  cliildreii  were  illiterate  in  1900,    There  were  only  1,147,436,  or  ±23  per 

1910.    In  tbe  northern  part  of  the  country  il-  cent,  located  in  tiic  sections  of  the  country  wuili 

literacy  among  cliildrcn  has  almost  entirely  dis-  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  tlie  Mississippi, 
appeared,   in  this  section  the  proportion  ia     The  older  inuuigrants  who  came  to  this  ooao> 

eonaiderably  leas  than  1  per  cent  of  the  whote  try  prior  to  1901  are  more  widely  disperted 

nun  ! '  1    'f  chiMior     "-"L"  al.-*o  Educatio.-*.  Of  these  earlier  immigrants  the  Middle  Atlantic 

ILLUMINATING    GAS.     See    CUEiUSTBY,  divi.smn  contanud  m  1910  2,070.407,  or  32  per 

Im.i  -iiiiM.  cent.,  as  compared  with  43.1  per  eent.  uf  tise 

TMinemATR    &£SS&V£.     See    Navax.  recent   arrivals.     The   Eaet   JNorth  Centr&l 


IMMIOBATTOIf     AND     EMIGHATION.  earlier  immigrants,  but  only  20.2  per  cent,  of 

The  total  immigration  into  the  United  States  the  more  recent  ones.    New  England,  with  1,- 

in  the  fiscal  year  1912  wai  838.172,  which  was  1-'"  !113,  or  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  older  imnii- 

considerablv  less  than  the  corresponding  flgurea  grants,  has  about  the  same  share  in  the  older 

for  1911,  878,587.    The  largest  number  of  im-  as  in  tbe  newer  inmifrratioD.  Ihe  whole  regiim 

migrants  eanie  from  Au8tria-Hun-;ary,  178,882.  north  of  the  Ohio  and  cast  of  the  Mis=i??ippi, 

In  1911   the  lai^tst  number  came  from  it^ily.  which  contained  3,855.123  persons  who  camt;  lo 

Prom  Italy  in   1912  came   157,134;   from  the  tins  country  before  1901,  or  70.2  per  cent,  of 

Russian  Empire  and   FinUuid,  102,395;   from  the  entire  number,  has,  as  previously  sUted, 

Germany,  27,788;  from  Greece,  21.449;  from  77.1  per  cent,  of  the  neweomers. 

Kiij;laii(l,   40,408;   from   Ireland.   25.879;    and  The  proportion  of  newcomers  among  the  for- 

from   Scotland,  578.     The   total   iuiiuigration  eigu  whites  iu  lUlO  (37.5  per  cent.)  is  much 

from  Europe  in  1912  was  718,875.    From  China  larger  than  was  the  case  ten  years  before.  The 

came  1705  immigrants;  from  Japan,  0114,  and  census  of  1900  enumerated  XO,34l;ii;o  foreign- 

from  Turkey  in  Asia,  12,788.   The  total  immi-  born  persons,  of  whom  2,000,173,  or  25.2  per 

S-ation  from   .\9ia  was  21,440.     From  British  cent.,  had  arrived  in  the  I'nited  States  after 

orth  America  the  immigration   in   1912  was  1^90.    Tiie  rea.-on  for  this  lari;;er  proportioR  of 

03,990,  eompared  with  36,830  in  1011.    There  newcomers  in   11)10   lie.-*  iu   the  greater  immi- 

were  debarred  for  various  reasons  from  tbe  gratiou  of  the  decade  which  preceded  the  iut 

United  States  in  1912,  10,057  Immigrants,  and  census  enumeration. 

2450  were  deported.  During  the  period  from  January  1,  1901,  tr. 

Emiobatio.n.   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  April   1,    1910,    the    lUireau   of  Iminigrattuii 

1912,  the  emigrant  aliens  numbered  333,-  recorded  the  arrival  in  the  United  States  .>f 

2ti3,  and  the  non-emigrant  aliens,  282,030,  or  8.248,890  immigrants.    Of  these,  5,000,0)^,  or 

a  total  of  615.292.  Tbe  non-emigrant  aliens  are  OO.G  per  cent.,  were  aceonftted  tor  as  present  ia 

those  who  liave  returned  temporarily  to  their  the  United  Slates  nf  tlio  cen^iii*  enumeration  ef 

native  countries  with  the  intention  "uf  return-  April   15,  1910.     In   the   period   preci  ding  the 

ing  again  to  the  United  States.  census  of  1900  from  .January  1.  IS'.ll,  to  June 

PEsnNATlON  or  i  11.11  iGBANTS.    Qf  the  immi-  1>  1900,  the  number  ot  immigrants  reported 

grants  arriving  In  1912.  2M.276  had  New  York  was  3,421,184,  of  whom  2,609,173.  or  76.3  per 

na  their    destination.    67. US    TP-m  is,  70,171  cent,  were  counted  by  the  e<-nsu>  enumeration 

Mn8s.achusett8,    109,025    I'ennsylvania.    33,550  of  June  1,  1900.    'Ihe  compaii-^on  of  t!ie  tvM> 

Michigan,  28,903   CtUfomia,   and  23,227   Con-  periods  indicates  that  the  nnmi-ration  u,  ihc 

neeticut.  United  States  contains  a  larger  proportion  than 

BBcexT  ImnonANTS  akd  Tmn  Drarannri  formerly  (^f  persona  who  go  bacx  instead  of  le- 

Tio.v,    The  Thirteenth  Census  taken  in  1010  in-  maining  here  permanently. 

eluded  investigations  into  the  destination  of  re-  Re-STRICTIOX  of  Immigration.    Two  bill-,  tiie 

cent  immigrants.  T^nrnett  hill  in  the  House  ami  the  Dillingham 

Tlie  census  enumerated  in  the  United  States  bill  in  the  S<Minte,  which  were  the  result  uf  id- 
13,946,545  white  persons  of  foreign  hirth,  of  vestigations  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
wlioin  almost  exactly  fi.non.Oon  were  new  ar-  gress  and  concluded  in  1907.  were  under  con- 
rivals  who  had  reached  this  country  between  sidcration  in  Congress  in  1012.  These  bills 
January  I,  1901,  and  the  taking  of  the  census,  pmvided  many  restrictions,  tlie  most  import- 
These  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  ant  of  which  was  the  literacy  test,  under  tlir 
rerisfon.  They  represent  results  of  the  inquiry  provisions  of  which  immigrants  were  required 
made  of  all  foreign-born  residents  concerning  to  be  able  to  read  in  some  language.  Thi« 
the  year  of  their  immigration  to  tliis  country,  provision  applied  to  all  aliens  over  16  years  of 
For  some  10  per  cent,  of  all  forei^'n  born  wliite;'  a<:e.  Exempt  from  the  operation  of  tiii^  test 
the  enumerators  failed  to  ascertain  the  year  of  were  those  persons  who  could  prove  Uiat  they 
immigration,  bat  in  the  figures  here  given  these  sought  ndmlasion  soldy  to  escape  from  religieus 
unknown  cases  are  distributed  in  the  same  pro-  persmition.  aliens  in  transit  tliroU;:!i  tht 
portions  aa  were  ascertained  where  tiie  facta  United  States,  and  aliens  who  have  been  law- 
were  available.  fully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who 

Of  these  recent  arrivals  coming  after  Jan-  later  pass  from  one  part  of  the  United  States 

XMTj  It  1901,  there  were  2,165,778,  or  48.1  per  to  another  throngh  fonlga  coaflguottt  territory. 
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?lLSP??*^ot5*u^?"'^  of  RepresentativeB  on  of  India  nomlwr  aboot  SWW.OOO;  or,  if  we 

i)w«fflber  12  1912  but  no  action  had  been  taken  exclude  Burma  (12,115.217).  and  Aden  (46.- 

^tS^?m«waw   ®Ti5S?»'  "          being  geographically  a  part  of 

wiJSS^^^^    ^^^^   ^                ^  about  30f,lO9,0O0.    Even  the 

nSF  ArTTMT-MT    T>TjnmrT-T.T^Trio      w  •PProximate  accuracy  of  tbeM  tot*l8  is  in  eon- 

ttJ?^  c                  PEOCEEDINQS.     «ee  siderable  doubt  on  account  ©f  the  widely  Tnry- 

T22**SS;t552s«S2IS?rS»l»  *£i  VVAamKoxow.  ing  estimates  for  Nor  al 

nrCAVDaaCBNT  LAXPB.    see  EUECniO  Area  and  population   (March  16,  1901,  and 

?SrnS;^TP  rPA^    «     r,.  March  lo,  H.ll)  of  Jiritisli  Indi*  and  tiiA  Hn- 

lUCOME  TAX.    bee  Iaxation.  live  Stat  s  n<ul  a-'encicB- 

INDETEBMIHATa     BBHTBHGB.     Bee  .i.enca.. 

i'EXOUXiY.   —   ■  ■ 

INDIA,  fitmsH.  British  India  is  thit  part  Bq^m.  Fo».lMl  F«p.lfU 

of  East  India  governed  by  the  British  sovereign  AJmcT^M?,'l;ara...  J.m  47f,tlS  Ml.m 

(as  emperor  of   India)    through  tlie  governor-  Amlumans  and 

general  of   India  or   the   luttcr's  subordinates.      Nlcobars    3,143  24.649  26,459 

India,  as  debned  by  the  British  parliament,  i^Vu,ii^'"*=''*"*°"  m  Iflv'o^f  a9  ^is  ^^r^ 

includes  Britlah  India  and  those  Native  Stetes  B^Xy -(PrW.)*.*.  iis'.olJ  is'.Ui.ilo  19.672.642 

under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  government.  Burma    236,738  10,490,624  12,115.217 

Tbe  eapitol  of  British  India   (formally  Cal  "-'TnT  Lvr°'?"'**  looMfi  iistwm  issi.sas 

cutU)  it  Delhi  (ainea  1912).  Sea  Amcbxtec  c:!^            :::  *i:|g  ^^'58:18  ^''Sft}?! 

I  USE.  Kasitrn  iiengal 

Ama  aXD  POpirrATIOW     Tli«  ama  nt  India  U              ''^««»^ni   93.588  30,510,344  34.018.527 

1  77?^«^                                  "a«*>'*  Madras    ....      ...  141.726  38.229.664  41.405.404 

Stated  at  1,773,168  square  miles.    Interprovin-  North- West  Fpon- 

cial  transfers  are  not  uncommon,  nor  transfers     tier  Province. . .  16,466  2.041.534  2,196.933 

from  .Value  to  British  territory  and  xHce  versa.  K?&  P^Vs-'  of "  "'^"^  M.MO.««  lM74.tBS 

The  table  below  shows  in  detail  the  area  of     Agrra  and  budh  107.164  47.692.277  47182044 

British  India  and  of  the  Native  States  and  the     „  i.i  »,  ,  ^,  TTITI^     

population  according  to  the  censuses  of  March  S'atIvS  Stateg"  '  »»«MW40  t4U«7..6tt 
15,  1901,  and  March  10.  1!)11.    The  1901  popu-        and  Agencies: 

lation  is  corrected,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  B^uchlstan 

to  allow  for  subsequent  interprovincial  trans-  slr^df  ^Im  1  iillna  2  022*7M 

fers.   The  largest  changes  are  those  neeeasi-  Bengal  state*....  29;9S6  t'Jm'Mt  ttltlll 

tated  by  the  partition  of  Bengal.     (In   1905  Bombay   Statee...  65,761  6.908,569  7.4n.«7S 

Bengal   was  divided,  the  eastern   part  being     AKencv    **  7«  779  s  ..07  snc  o 

uiut^l  to  Assam  to  form  the  province  of  Kaa£  Cemr^l  Ws^"" 

em  Bengal  and  Assam.    See  end  of  this  sec*  i^^'n^®^    81.188  1,631,140  2,117,002 

tion.)    The  population  of  Manipur  State  (284,.  ^AMam"  sra"te8  12542  457 -qo  .-r 

485).  which  wis  included  under  the  head  Brit-  Hyd^ra'te^^^  &tSl  UMIU2  l3.5f'S 

ish  territory  in  the  1901  oensuti,  is  included    WJM  2,905,678  3;i58;i26 

under  the  head  Native  SUtes  in  the  1911  een-  Mvsora  J'JJJ  I'lff'SI!  Hihfih 

Also  the  tribal  areas  in  the  North-West  N.-W.  F"pi-oV.""  ».ew.lW  5.806.1M 

Frontier  Province  are  now  sliown  under  Native      (AKencles.   etc.)    83.692  1.622.094 

der  Bengal  States,  is  now  shown  separately.  Slkktm   ..........     2!818         wjou         87  920 

Areas  rn  ulv  included  within   the  scnpe  of  the  ^Sjjijj^  PtOVm, 

1911  enumeration  are  as  follows  (the  figures  arc    6,079        «0».097  832.036 

•■'timates  except  for  Baluchistan);  in  Burma:      Natlva  Statea...  M7.S09    62.766.116     70  S64  995 

Kokang,  26,604;  West  Manglun,  18,662;  unad-    'u.bm.jss 

Biinistered  area  in  Pakokku  Hill  tracts,  9123: —     xotAi  India       ittT^  7^\et  ... 

in    Baluchistan:     Makran     (native).    71.012,   1.773.166  294.861.066  816.162.6*7 

Western    Singrani     (British).  1620;— in    the  ^— — — ^— ^— 
N'ortbe>Wc8t  Frontier   Bruvince:    agencies  and      Of  the  population,  about  78  per  cent,  were  In 
tribal   artaa,   1,004,266;— total,   1,731,116.    It  British  India,  and  about  22  per  cent,  in  the 
riMnild  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  the  Balu-  Native   States.     Males    numbered  161,326.110 
fhistan  Stateh.  as  -shown  in  the  table,  is  only  and    females    153.800,427.    The    1911*  census 
ap^ent,  as  figures  for  1001  were  based  on  an  showed  the  population  according  to  the  civil 
•*«a*a  which  now  appears  to  be  excessive.        condition  in  the  ease  of  312,643,693  persons- 
The  population  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  of  these,  the  unmarried  numbered  78.3H4  cso 
sHtlenents  is  not  Ineluded  In  the  table.    A  males  and  52..'il6.947  females,  married,  72,906- 
Fr  '  li  ff-nsuo  in  1911  was  carried  out  ^vnohro-  8S1    and    T-'?. 701.1 62 ;    widowed    fincludiw  di- 
iKjiisiy    with    the    British,    the    provisional    re-   vorced),  8,709,765  and  26.421.262. 
TOltg    being:    Pondichcrry.    lH4.H.tO;    Karikal,      The  larger  eftiea,  with 'population  accordlnff 
64.577;  Yanaon,  6033;  Mah«,  10,636;  Chander-  to  the  1911  census :  Cnlcutta  (Bengal)   896  067 
amb  tf^;  total.  «88JI7»  againet  278.185  f Including  Howral,  and  other  suburbs,  1.222.. 
m  1901.    A  census  of  the  Portuguese  settle-  313);   Bombav   (Bombay)    Madras  (Madras) 
iBrtifs  was  taken  December  31.  1910.  showing  618.660;    Hyderabad    (Hyderabad)  including 
1  proviMonal  total  of  6()4.0:iO.    The  indepen-  Secunderabad.  Bolaram,  and  the  RMtdencv  Ba- 
<lent  statea  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  are  geographi-  sari,    600,623;    Rangoon     (Burma)     293  316- 
sslly  a  part  of  India;  their  population  is  not  lucknow   (United   Provinces),  259  798-  Delhi 
known  with  certainty,  but  may  be  estimated  at   (Punjab   in    1911,   but  now   Delhi^     919  an, 
3  000.000  for  the  former  and  250.000  for  the  Lahore   (Punjab).  228,687;  AhmedalU/  IRom 
Utter.    Addini:  t),.-.-  totals  to  the  3 1.5. 1 32..'i37,  bay).   215.835;    lienares    ( United  PtotiI.'^' 
rrtaraed  as  tbe  population  of  British  India  203304;  Bangalore   (Mysore),  including  oK-i 
•ad  Natif*  SUIaa.  wa  flod  that  tha  Inhabltaiito  and    «llltafy^  aUtion,^  189:486 j  ci^'plTrl 
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(United  Provinces),  178,557;  Allahabad  (United 
Provinces),  171,OU7;  Puona  (liombay),  158,fto(>; 
Amritaar  (Punjab),  152,750;  Karachi  (bind, 
Bombay),  151,903;  Mandalay  (BuriDA),  138,- 
299;  Jaipur  (Kajputana),  137,098;  Patna  (Ben- 
gal, now  in  Bihur,  uiul  Orissa),  130,153;  -Ma- 
dura (Madras),  134,130.  At  the  time  of  the 
ceatMf  plague  was  prevalent  in  Cawnpore,  and 
many  oi  the  inhabitants  were  absent.  A  new 
census  taken  after  the  epidemic  had  subsided 
bIiovvi-U  an  increuHe  of  about  llfiOO,  the  pTO* 
visional  total  bein^;  195,498. 

The  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
fonoed  in  1905,  and  the  province  of  B«ii|mi 
were  reconstituted  pursuant  to  an  order  of  JKo* 
veniber,  1911,  and  three  provinces  were  orecte<l 
April  1,  1912.  These  proviiu-es,  the  area  and 
population  of  which,  as  newly  constituted,  can- 
aot  yet  be  given  MetirAteiy,  are  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  Benj^al,  and  Assam.  Bengal,  like  HaQ- 
ra»  and  Uoinbay,  hna  tlie  style  "  prcisidency." 
Still  another  new  province,  Delhi,  was  consti- 
tued  October  1,  1912,  out  of  the  Punjab  division 
of  Delhi;  its  area  is  stated  at  667  aquan  miles, 
and  population  about  392,000. 

RELUiloN.  In  the  census  of  March  10,  1011, 
classification  by  religion  was  made  in  the  case 
of  313,523,981  persons,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  (religion  was  not  recorded  in  the 
case  of  1,608,556  persona  in  the  Mortli-Wstt 
Frontier  Frovinoe): 


Br.  India  Native  States  Total 

Hindus   16a.«SMM  6S,»6&,466  217.686.920 

Sikhs                     J,171,M8  842.568  8.014.466 

Jains                        468.678  789.604  1.248.182 

Buddhists             10.644,409  77.040  •10.721.44» 

Parsis                        86,156  13,945  lOO.lOO 

Mohammedans.   57.423.866  9,199,546  66.623.412 

Chrlatlans    ....    2.492,277  1.383.919  3.876,196 

Jews                            18.524  2,466  20,980 

Anlmlsts                7,348,024  2,947,144  10,295,168 

Others  and  un- 
specified                  2.347  34.761  37.108 

Total   144.267.541     6»,166.4M  113.523.981 

*Of  whom,  10.384,644  in  Burma. 

The  nine  classes  specilied  above  included  313,- 
4H6.873  persons  recordjHl  by  religion  in  iBll, 
out  of  a  total  of  315,132,537;  the  same  clases 
in  1901  inelnded  294,231,160.  o«tt  of  294,361,- 
056.  The  recorded  increase  during  the  decade 
was  as  follows:  Hindus,  10,439,81)4;  .Silihs,  809,- 
130;  Jains,  a  decrease  of  85,900;  Buddhists,  1,- 
244,090;  Parsis,  5910;  Mohammedans,  4,165,- 
SaS$  Christians,  962,965;  Jews,  2700;  Animista, 
1,061.020.  Of  the  3,876.198  Christians  recorded 
in  1911,  there  were  1,490.804  Roman  Catholics, 
4S12.317  Anglicans.  413,142  Romo-Svrians,  336,- 
596  Baptists,  225,190  Jacobite  Syrians,  218,- 
499  Lntherans,  181,128  Presbyterians,  171.754 
Methodists,  135,264  Congregational ists,  75,848 
Reformed  Syrians,  and  5^.407  Salva'^ionists. 

KufCATION.  I.iterarv.  as  recorded  by  the 
1911  census  for  313,415,389  persons,  is  shown 
in  the  table  In  the  next  column. 

The  followinff  comparative  figures  for  March 
31.  1!)0!.  an<l  March  31,  1010,  res|>«H-tively.  re- 
lati  In  Hritish  India  (except  l?rifisli  Baluchis- 
tan) and  the  Native  States.  Total  public  edu- 
cational Institutions,  104,884  and  130.917; 
scholars,  3.809,463  and  5.595,774  (of  whom, 
females  385,284  and  704.248).  Private  insti- 
tiitioMH.  41?, 400  and  3d.->r,-,:  scholars.  607,9.59 
and  616,144  (females  44,206  and  67,220).  To- 
Ul  puUie  and  pnvate,  147,844  and  170,409; 


Uterate 


Total 

Total 

Females 

Hindus 

217,586,446 

11,017,144 

814,81« 

Sikhs   

8,014,440 

201,441 

17,280 

.  1,248.182 

342.705 

24.12« 

liuddhlBis   

10,721,228 

2.461.719 

317.m 

Pursla   

lau,U96 

71.213 

J1,!U 

Mohummt'dunii. . . 

DO.  t)Jj,  1  <  ( 

Z,oH,S>t3 

19l,BV> 

Christians   

.  3.K76.196 

84U.86& 

252.2»> 

Animistic   

.  lu.:dl7.&44 

66.820 

2,»tiT 

Others^  and  un 

68.081 

LIM 

M8t 

Total,  »U.... 
Total,  un.... 

.Slt,4lMlt 
.tn.414.10t 

iMii.tn 

li,«M,411 

tOMLTlt 

scholars,  4,417,422  and  6,211,918  (females.  429, 
400  and  831,477).  Public  primary  schools,  98,- 
256  and  119,270;  pupils,  3. 104.200  and  4,559.- 
119  (females.  337,873  and  008.009).  Public 
secondary  schools,  5477  and  6443;  scholars, 
589,427  and  803.093  (females  44,373  and  77,- 
004).  Public  arts  colleges,  142  and  137;  its- 
dents  16,909  and  23.184  (females  135  and  2171. 
Expenditure  on  education  in  India  (excluding 
British  Baluchistan)  ia  lOOO-l,  12,581,^29;  is 
1909-10,  £4,588,082. 

AonciTLTUU.  Beported  flgares  of  productioa 
in  India  are  not  complete,  as  return?  from 
some  of  the  Native  States  are  not  available: 
but  th«!7  eovw  about  the  same  tarritory  from 
year  to  Tsar,  and  therefore  have  a  comparatirc 
value.  Some  of  the  more  important  yields  for 
1008-9  and  1909  10  are  officially  estimated  as 
follows:  Rice  (cleaned),  390.97'9,900  and  55^- 
480,000  cwts.;  wheat,  7.016,800  and  9,.'>87,700 
tons;  tea  (calendar  years )k  247,384,7M  and 
258,020,232  Ibs.;  eotton,  4,776,000  and  8.13S.- 
Ono  bales  (of  400  lbs.);  jute,  6,310, SSOO  and 
7.200,000  iMles;  linseed,  297.700  and  427.600 
tons;  zape  and  mustard,  987.500  and  1,218,400 
tons;  sesamum,  404,300  and  616.000  tons; 
groundnuts,  484,700  and  4I3.70O  tons;  indigo. 
38.800  and  30,(^00  ewta.;  aui«  migar,  1,87^JM0 
and  2,125.300  tons. 

Approximate  yield  of  rice  in  1011  265,182.000 
metric  quintals;  in  1911  and  1912.  wheat,  lOS.- 
016,109  and  90,862,170  quintals  (figures  for 
about  00.8  per  cent,  of  total  reported  area  un- 
der wheat  in  India) ;  linseed.  5.726,441  and 
0,514,803  quintals  (flgnres  for  96.6  per  cent,  of 
total  reported  area  under  linseed  in  British 
India  end  for  certain  Native  States). 

MiNKRAi.s.  The  value  in  1900  and  1010,  and 
the  quantity  in  1910,  of  the  chief  minerals  pro- 
duced in  liritish  India  and  the  Nativo  States 
are  shown  belows 


IMl  19»  MM 

Coal   £1.7n.lM  £1.4ff.4n  Il04t.l81  teas 

r.old                 1.011.fOB  i^l08.l44  t4t.t4tes. 

Mang7ine.se 

ore                     603,908  849.455  goo.?.  :  t 

I'etroleum... .     910,172  835.!t27  214,s:'Si.t;4T  k.>:5 

Salt                      424,828  639. Ceo  l,4Nj.»;n  ions 

Mica*                    154,978  188.983  42.593  c»  t». 

Jadestone*...      91.401  19.M1  6.i«5cvtii. 

Rubies                  €4.821  11,141  162.019  lits. 

•  Exports. 

Of  the  cuul  prmluced  in  1910,  the  value  of 
£2.000,446  is  credited  to  Bengal;  of  the  gold, 
£2,105,944  to  Mysore;  of  the  petroleum.  i824.- 
962  to  Burma,  as  well  ns  all  the  jadestone  sad 
ruhie.s;  of  tlic  manfjaneso  ore,  £021.127  to  the 
Central  Provinces;  of  the  mica.  £164,428  to 
Bengal* 
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ro},fMF.BCE.  The  foreign  trade  of  India,  for 
trartt  euded  March  31,  lias  been  valued  as  iol- 
lom,  in  tbouMiidB  of  ponads  iterliiig: 


Sea-borne  Trade 
Imports: 
Private  mda«..... 
Gamnaawt  stores 

1909 

5.D08 

1910 

78,038 
3.727 

1911 

86.236 
2.tt01 

1912 

92,383 
3.654 

Imu 

~»,ivi 

00,087 

Private  troMiuro., 
GwF't  iraoauTo.... 

lB,Olt 

76 

14,951 
U 

10,400 
40 

M,016 
SS 

Total  traMraro.. 

icm 

10.115 

15,040 

Total  ImportB...  101,01s 

100,791 

116.0(1 

101.685 

Exports: 
I  rivate  mdse.: 
Dorn    ih  prod... 
Foreign  prod.... 

M.905 
t.ll4 

128.891 

3,Zd9 

187.218 

2,841 

147,813 
4.018 

102.  (J  U» 
77 

125.161 

55 

140,059 

53 

151.831 

96 

Gf'V'i  stores  

102,095 

125.206 

140.112 

161.927 

iTivate  treasure.. 
Govt  trMSuroL... 

3.971 
MS 

4.262 

4,746 
0 

J 

6,907 
9 

TMal  troMuro.. 

4,100 

4,701 

0,916 

Total  osporta.. 

110,471 

144,004 

160.041 

Net  exps.  mdse. . . 

16.243 
10.949 
t,»4 

43,440 
80.750 
18,001 

50.975 
21.763 
10,811 

65.890 
28.732 
17.158 

Tlie  foreign  irade  is  largely  with  Albania- 
tan  and  Nepal.    As  rrgigtration  is  dullcult, 

"e  statistics  are  of  doubtful  accuracy.  The 
nfKjrted  figures  are  as  follows,  for  imports 
«r,d  t  xports  respectively  (int  luding  treasiiri')  : 
190H-9,  £6,625,845  and  £4,040.294;  1900- iO. 
£o,637,912  snd  14,544,697;  1910*11,  £6.127,000 
and  £4,962,000;  1911-12,  £6>920,000  and  £5,8S5,- 
000. 

Inport  and  export  Talues  in  the  year  191l'I2 
were  the  largest  on  record.  There  'was  a  nota- 
ble increase  in  imports  of  cotton  good,  apparel, 
viliiclfH,  railway  materinis.  raw  fottori,  iron 
and  steel,  provisions,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
petroleum,  and  woolen  goods;  but  sugar,  glass, 
nachinery.  and  silk  goods  declined.  In  the 
»port  trade,  there  were  large  increases  in 
rice,  raw  jute,  seeds,  hideH  and  skins,  millet, 
and  pulse;  raw  cotton  declined.  Values  of  tlie 
ieadinip  •eo4wnie  imports  of  private  merchan- 
dise were  as  follows  in  1011-12,  in  tlioiisand«  of 
pounds  sterling:  Cotton  goods,  30,.)19;  cotton 
yarn,  2.t27;  metals,  flr)40.  sugar,  7955;  rail- 
waj  materials,  2958}  machinery,  etc., 
BincraT  oil,  2828;  hardware,  etc.,  2370;  ap- 
I«rel,  2.?.'5.'>;  Moolen  goods,  2272;  provisions, 
2127:  r^ilk  iio(Hi<^.  1769;  raw  cotton,  1391; 
li'luors.  1-293;  carria;;es  and  carts,  1056;  glass, 
1029 J  spices,  1029;  instruments,  etc.,  919;  jew- 
eirjr  ana  plate,  844;  dyes  and  tans,  841;  paper, 
etc.,  785  ;  raw  silk.  70(5;  drugs,  etc.,  693;  chem- 
irah,  643;  matclies,  r>S4 ;  salt,  561.  Principal 
*«'(iborne  domestic  exports  in  1011-12,  in  thou- 
Hods  of  pounda  sterliog:  Raw  cotton,  19,626; 
rice,  19,372;  aeedo.  17300;  T«w  jute,  15,038; 
jute  manufarturcs,  10.R71  :  wlir.it  and  llour, 
»430;  hides  and  skins,  9280;  opium,  H72(i;  tea, 
H631;  cotton  yarn  and  cloth.  C'llO;  pulse,  mil- 
let, etc,  6509;  raw  wool,  1724;  lac.  1343;  fod- 
der, ele..  1140;  oflo.  I08I;  eoffee^  897;  maniires, 
TTO;  provisions,  723;  wood.  etc..  634;  apices, 
6ld;  coal,  etc,  514;  raw  silk,  306. 


About  Ct'  f>  r  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  Eu- 
rope &mi  ai>out  24  per  cent,  with  Asia.  Per- 
centages shared  by  the  leading  countries  in  the 
imports  and  exports  of  private  merekandise  in 
1911-12:  United  Kingdom,  82.4  and  26.0; 
Germany,  6.5  and  9.8;  United  States,  3.S  and 
1.0;  China  (including  Hongkong),  1.8  and  8.2; 
Japan,  2.5  and  7.5;  France,  1.5  and  6.2;  Bel- 
gium, 1.7  and  6.0;  Java,  6.8  and  0.8;  Straits 
Settlements,  2.^  and  3.0;  Austria- Hungary,  1.9 
and  3.3;  ("eyion,  0.5  and  3.7;  Italy,  0.0  and 
2.8}  Mauritius,  1.4  and  0.3;  other  countries, 
6.2  and  145. 

SuiPPiNO.  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1010-11,  8042, 
of  14,984,528  tons;  in  1911  12,  8868,  of  16,616,- 
435  tons.  Of  the  latter  tonnage  about  55  per 
cent  waa  from  or  to  the  Unit«l  Kingdom  and 
British  possessions;  and  79  per  cent,  of  the 
total  trade  was  under  the  British  flag.  The 
chief  ports  arc  Calcutta,  Bombay*  BaQgOOn, 
Karachi,  Madras,  and  Chittagong. 

CoMMURiCATioife.  Nearly  all  the  railways 
in  India  arc  owned  by  the  state  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  railway  board,  though  many  are 
leased  to  and  operated  by  companies.  The  mile- 
age open  to  traffic  increased  from  25,365  at 
the  end  of  1900  to  32,099  at  the  end  of  lOlO 
and  32.S3t)  at  the  end  of  1011.  Under  con- 
struction or  sanctioned,  on  the  latter  date.  2674 
miles.  Of  the  mileage  in  operation,  about  53 
per  centi  is  standard  gauge  (5  ft.  6  in.)  and 
about  42  per  cent,  meter  gauge.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  ion,  tlie  capital  outlay  on  the  lines 
open  to  tralTic  amounted  to  £338,130.000  net 
earninjis  in  1911.  £14.770,000,  or  about  4.37 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay  (against  5.46 
in  1010,  4.81  in  1909,  and  6.27  in  1901).  After 
char<;infif  to  expenditure  interest  on  cajtital  out- 
lay of  lines  under  construction  or  provided  for. 
the  net  gain  to  the  state  from  the  work  in;,'  of 
the  railways  was  £2.713,000  in  1011,  against 
£1,992.000  fn  1910  and  £114,000  in  1909. 

Reported  length  of  rfovcrnmcTit  telc^aph 
wires,  Alarcli  31.  1911,  2h7.:)4u  jtules;  capital 
cost  to  that  date.  £7.412,000.  Post  ofRccs 
March  31,  1910.  numbered  18.642.  The  post 
ofBee  in  1910^10  waa  operated  at  a  act  loaa  to 
the  ^^overnment  of  £353;  in  lOlO'll*  at  a  net 
proiit  of  about  £42,000. 

Finances.  The  standard  coin  is  the  British 
sovereign,  par  value  $4.80656,  but  the  current 
coin  li  the  rupee,  par  value  32.444  cents  (16 
rupee.^  to  the  pound  sterling).  For  British  In- 
dia, the  gross  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
charged  to  revenue,  in  thottoanda  of  pounds 
sterling,  were  as  follows  In  yeara  ended  March 
81  (iwlaed  eatlnates  for  1012): 


1001     1900     1909     1010     1011  1012 
Rev...   04.714  70,841  00,701  74.501  80,001  08.(109 
£ap..   08.054  08.7(0  78,400  71,007  70,740  70.H0 


In  addition  to  expenditure  charged  to  rev- 
enue, there  is  an  expenditure  on  railways  and 
irrigation  charged  against  capital.  TImr  has 
been  as  follows  for  fiscal  years,  in  thou^^and^^ 
of  pounds  sterling:  1901,  railways  9325,  irri- 
gation 620;  1906,  22.463  and  860;  1909,  9510 
and  1463;  1910,  6336  and  1497}  1911,  8915 
and  1204. 

Classifled  neeipta  (revised  estimates  for 
the  fi'ic.il  year  1912),  in  thouoanda  of  pounds 

sterling: 
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1»09 

Land  revenue  19.769 

Optim   &.S85 

Salt    .i.Z'i6 

Stamps    4.344 

Kxclao   6.390 

Provincial  rates   534 

Customs    4.832 

Assessed   liixis   1,55S 

Forest    1,701 

Resistratiun    431 

Trtbutw  tma  MaUve  _^ 
Staiea   SM 

Total   .*9,iM 

Intoreat   9S7 

Post  Office    l.H2C> 

Telegraphs   978 

Mint    103 

Civil  departments  ...  1.146 

Military  departraent..  1,048 

Railways  Cast)   9M» 

Irrigation    tMt 

Grand  total.  InclUd- 
toe  otber  69,76S 


1910 

1911 

1913 

21.332 

20,878 

20.743 

6,635 

7.522 

6.905 

3,320 

3.176 

8,410 

4,548 

4. 812 

4,781 

6.538 

7,03u 

7,fj47 

639 

554 

556 

4.965 

6.619 

6.569 

1,559 

1.593 

1,640 

1,735 

1,830 

i,yi9 

430 

426 

4;i3 

US 

wt 

■ 

E98 

61.090 

66.M7 

64.101 

1,184 

1.448 

1,927 

i.9y7 

2,122 

126 

1.0G6 
Ul 

1  1  its 

J.  l^u 

1911 

1  2(V7 

1,137 

1.221 

1.333 

U.M6 

16.661 

16,666 

6.660 

6.698 

6.977 

74.696 

60.666 

62.039 

Clastifled  cxpenditareo,  in  tboooands  of 
pound*  (reviaed  estimates  for  ilaoal  jear  1012) : 


1909  1910  1911  1912 

Direct  demands*..  S.742  g.sto  s.Hbd  8,7i)0 

Interest    iMl  2,U5  2.lti9  2.u&u 

Post   Ultico    l.hl*?  1,928  1.951  2.037 

Telegraphs    l.o28  992  977  1.117 

Mini    196  144  92  115 

Civil  depus 

Gen.  adm'tration.  1.695  1.666  1.766  2.652 

Law  and  justice  3.687  8.610  3.718  3.810 

Police    4.196  4.222  4,352  4.5S9 

Education    1.882  l,7t>6  1.846  2.012 

Medical    l.uiS  9.»t3  1,1  bu 

Political    l,<ii>»  S75  l.wu  <Jt.'.' 

Total,  Inc.  other(14.48»>  U4.186)  (14.931)  (16.4C6) 

Superannuation  6,066  6.664  6.146  6.J97 
Famine  relief  and 

iosuraOfiS   ....  1.645  1.000  l.OOO  1.000 

Ry.  rev.  aceountt  11.200  11.620  11.864  12,162 

Irrigattott    6.949  6.064  6.110  6.176 

Am^  SSrrtCSS....  20.661  16J46  26.467  20,661 

Total.  Ino.  other  76.496    71,667    T«.f4<  TS.946 

•  Direct  demands  on  the  revenue — refumls  and 
drawback,  assignments  .md  compensations,  and 
collection  i'hutj;i'i*.  includint;  production  l  rr  lo 
the  salt  and  opium  muaopollus  t  Tho  wuriting 
expends  of  railways  are  treated,  nut  at>  expendi- 
ture, but  as  a  deduction  Xrom  revenue. 

Total  net  revenue  and  total  net  expenditure 
charged  against  revenue  (in  which  speeifio  re> 
ceipts  tliat  are  properly  ofTscts  are  deducted) 
have  been  as  follows,  m  thousands  of  pounds 
(roTised  estimate  for  fiasal  ysar  1912): 


1901      1909  1910  1911  1912 

Net   revenue.. 41.474    45,7o0  49.620  55.147  66,209 

Net  expend...  .69.604  46.466  46.016  61.111  61.116 

Surplus              1.670  >-8.716  607  6.916  1,093 


Interest-bearing  debt  chnrceable  on  tlio  rev- 
enues and  outstanding  March  31,  1011:  Sterl- 
ing debt  (raised  in  England),  £182,081.751 1 
rupee  debt  (raised  in  India),  Rs.  1,24,84,19,400 
(£<ll,94!),347;  tM.il.  £274,031.09R.  The  total 
on  March  .'H,  11)12.  wns  about  £'>7(!.'2S2,n()0 
(Sterling  £182,870.000.  rupee  £93.312,000).  In- 
terest on  debt.  1009-10,  £8.752,399. 

HovKHNXfENT.  The  kinjr  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  i.s  emperor  of  India.  In  England,  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  to 
the  secretory  of  state  for  India  (a  member  of 
the  British  cabinet),  who  is  nssiited  hj  a  eOUli' 


oil.  The  expenditure  of  Indian  reventir^  i?  de- 
termined by  tht'  afcrelary  of  .state  !b  coiiiieiL 
The  aeeretaiy  of  state  for  inUta  in  lait  «ai 
the  Marquis  of  Crewe  (from  November,  1910). 
In  India  the  exKutlve  power  resides  in  the 
"government  of  India,"  that  is,  the  governor- 
general  in  eouncil.  In  1912  tlie  governor-gen- 
eral, who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  &xt 
vears,  was  Baron  Bardinge  of  Penshorst,  irlm 
Buccceded  the  Earl  of  Minto  in  1010.  The  coun- 
cil consists  of  six  members,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  of  the  eovuiiander-in  chief  of  the 
army  in  India.  The  governor-general's  l^giaU- 
lativc  council,  in  addition  to  ex-officio  nfa- 
l>erd,  con^i.-its  of  28  official  and  32  BOD-official 
uu-iiit>er»  i including  2o  elected).  There  are 
similar  legislative  councils  in  Madras,  Bombay, 
Bengal  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  United  Pror- 
inces,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma.  British  India 
is  divided  into  fifteen  local  guvernmeuts  and 
aduiinistrations:  Under  governors,  tiie  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  Bombay,  and  Bengal;  under 
lieutenant-governors,  the  provinces  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  tiie  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  OiuUi,  and  Burma;  under  chief  com- 
missioners, the  Central  Provinces  and  Uerar, 
Assam,  Ajmer-Merwara,  Coorg,  British  Balu- 
chi star.,  tile  North-Wc'bt  Frontier  ProTiBCC^ 
D.^lhi,  and  tlic  Andaraana  and  Nicobars, 

Tlie  Native  States  are  governed  by  tbtir 
princes,  ministers,  or  councils,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  through  British  residentB  or 
agents,  cxcrci-?P3  cniinl  in  varying  tlf>;^w^ 
and  does  nut  pertniC,  the  states  to  maintain 
external  relations. 

Abmt.  Tlte  army  in  India  includes  British 
regular  forces,  Indian  regular  forces,  vsrioiu 
local  corps.  Hritisli  volunteers,  Indian  army  n^- 
serves,  imperial  service  troops,  and  mdit.iry 
)>olice.  The  regular  forces,  both  British  aod 
Indian,  form  tiie  first  line,  while  the  otliers 
serve  as  a  second  line  or  reserve.  In  1912-11 
tlio  C!.lablij.liiiunt  of  the  Britisli  regiments 
Moving  in  India  amounted  to  75,SK6  and  in- 
cluded 0  regiments  of  cavalry,  11  horse  ortil- 
lery  batteries,  42  field  batteries,  3  bovitaer 
bntteries,  8  mountain  batteries,  21  garrison 
artillery  companies,  6  heavy  batter ii.-,  21  itn- 
munition  coliiinn8.  62  battalions  of  infiintry, 
details  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  and  other  special  branches.  The 
Indian  army  consisted  of  3  regiments  of  body 
guards,  39  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  Alen 
troops,  a  corps  of  guides,  12  mountain  bat- 
teries. 1  frontier  garrison  eompany,  26  coo- 
panies  of  sappers  and  miners.  117  infnntry  bit 
taliotiH,  anil  20  battalions  of  gurlchag.  The  jn\ 
iliarv  force-^  forming  the  second  line  consist  of 
an  volunteer  corps,  about  36,400  in  strength. 
33  imperial  serrtee  corps,  each  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rritish  ofTlcer-i  and  trained  for  !*nioc 
by  Indian  princes  to  the  numbii<r  of  alniut  21.000 
men  1  liese  militia  corps  aggregating  about 
5000,  and  2]  corps  of  military  police,  aggrr- 
gatinir  about  28,500,'  are  under  civil  control. 
The  total  strpn^h  of  the  military  forces  avail- 
able in  India  was  approximated  at  352,784. 
The  organization  of  the  Indian  army  is  on  tb« 
basis  of  9  infantry  divisions  and  8  cavalry  bri- 
gades, eaeh  complete  with  stafP  and  supply  and 
trati-^port  facilities.  The  staff  (,'iu,.r.  ^^^re  be- 
ing trainecl  at  the  staff  college  at  Quetta  and 
during  1012  this  work  was  in  ftlll  upw<tioa. 
The  tendency  in  the  Indian  army  was  to  cos- 
centrate  the  forcea  in  larger  garrisons  akog 
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Iine«i  of  railway  and  to  improve  tlie  material 
especuiUj  for  the  lield  artillery.  The  aruiy  was 
dfivided  into  two  great  commands,  the  North- 
em  army,  under  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  James  Will- 
cocks,  K.C.M.G.,  with  divisions  at  Peshawur, 
K.iival  Pindi,  Lahore,  Meerut,  and  Lucknow, 
and  brigades  at  Kobat,  Derajat,  aod  Bannu,  aad 
the  Southern  army,  under  }Lieut.-G«o.  Sir  John 
Xixon,  G.C.B..  with  divisions  at  Quettn,  Mliow, 
Puona,  Secuuderabad,  and  Uurma,  and  a  bri- 
gtdB  nt  AdML 

HfSTOBT 

Th£  Removal  of  the  Capital.  The  change 
of  the  capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  and  the 
administrative  reorpranization  that  grew  out  of 
it  was  much  discussed  during  the  early  part  of 
tlie  year.  In  the  Bnti«h  Parliftmcnt  the  sub- 
ject came  up  soon  after  its  meeting.  The  op- 
position eritieiaed  the  course  of  the  government 
in  tliis  matter  as  arbitrary.  Lord  Curzon  de- 
cl.ir.d  that  it  was  setting'  up  an  autncrncy  and 
tli.it  it  broke  with  tlic  precedent  which  required 
that  all  great  changes  of  this  nature  should 
Kceire,  before  tliey  went  into  effect,  full  dia- 
ci«i?ion  in  both  houses.  He  complained  of  the 
radical  course  in  turning  the  government  out 
of  Calcutta  and  feared  tiiat  fli  ■  ti  suit  would 
be  more  serious  than  the  government  supposed. 
The  government  replied  that  the  scheme  had 
not  been  rashly  adopted,  but  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  long  consideration;  that  the  main  point 
was  the  opinion  of  India,  and  there  tlie  clumLre 
bad  been  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
gofcmnient  of  Indie  bill  providing  for  the 
change  of  tlie  capital  received  the  royal  assent 
on  June  26.  In  September  it  was  provided  that) 
after  October  I  Delhi,  with  its  suburbs,  piioiild 
eoostitttte  a  small  chief  commissionersbip  to 
be  edminiateTed  by  an  oflleial  in  the  civil  «erv> 
ic*  under  tlie  government  of  India. 

Educatioxal  Expansion.  The  royal  grant 
of  £333,300  for  popular  education,  announced 
at  the  Coronation  Durbar,  was  afterwards  in- 
ereeeed  to  I400«000.  It  wae  announced  in  Feb* 
riLiry  that  a  teaching  univer.'^ity  would  be  es- 
tiblijshed  in  Dacca,  and  it  w  proposed  that, 
universities  should  be  established  in  several 
Other  important  centres.  Progress  was  made 
ia  the  plan  for  a  Hindu  nnivenity  at  Benares 
and  for  raisin?  the  college  at  Aligarb  to  the 
r.iTik  of  a  university.  A  bill  according  the 
!  H  ai  authorities  the  right  to  adopt  compttiaory 
education  waa  defeated. 

Dacca  Cb.v  sfibact  Case.  The  famoin  Dacca 
conspiracy  ca?e  at  its  first  trial  in  lf>ll  re- 
•alted  in  a  sentence  of  transportation  for  life 
Upon  tbren  priaooer*.  transportation  for  ten 
year*  upon  aeventeen.  and  impriaonment  for 
sfven  ye.irs  upon  fonrtwn.  The  enae  waa  ap- 
p«»il(>d  and  judgment  on  the  appeal  was  rcn- 
dere<l  on  April  2,  1912.  By  this  decision  tiie 
vntences  impoaed  OH  fourteen  out  of  the  thirty- 
four  who  appealed  against  conviction  were  ttp> 
held,  though  the  terras  were  redueed.  Tbe  rest 
of  tlie  prisoners  were  acquitted. 

Other  Events.  Fourteen  persons  were 
chai^ged  in  February  with  complicity  in  con- 
ipiracy  and  murder  and  the  court  found  nine 
of  theih  (fuilty,  imposing  sentences  of  terms 
^an;in^  from  one  to  seven  years.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  a  Knrnpean  sub-inspector  and 
tkn>«  rntlire  police  officers,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  torturing  aeeuaed  per* 


sons,  were  convicted  and  punished  for  the 
crime.  In  July  a  royal  conunission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  public  services.  There  was  much  agita- 
tion among  the  Moslems  over  the  reverse:*  of 
Turkey  in  the  Tripolitan  and  Balkan  wars. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  at  Delhi  and  Bombay 
and  tbe  Pan-Islam  propaganc^a  was  carried  on 
more  actively.  In  March  the  Abor  expedition- 
ary force  which  was  dispatched  in  October, 
HUl,  for  the  purj»o>e  of  punishing  the  mur- 
derers of  Mr.  Koel  Williamson  returned  after 
aueeeasfully  effecting  this  object.  Tbe  cost  of 
the  expedition  and  political  miHuions  sent  out 
at  the  same  time  was  placed  at  £124,000.  See 
ExPiOKATiON,  and  Oman, 

ZlfDIA,  Dbeogino  In.  See  DftAi:«AGE. 

INDIANA.  PorOLATioir.  Hie  Census  fiu- 
rer't!  for!i;)iled  during  1!>12  figures  giving  cer- 
tain cuaracteristics  of  the  popuhitioa  ul  the 
State.  These  include  statistics  of  white  and 
colored  population.  Uf  a  total  population  of 
2,700,876  in  1010,  150,322  were  foreign-bom 
whites,  compared  with  141, 8C1  in  1900.  Of 
tliese,  02,177  came  from  Germany,  11,8.10  from 
Austria,  11,20U  from  Ireland,  0590  from  Rusniu, 
0780  from  England,  and  6081  from  Sweden. 
Other  countries  of  Europe  were  represented  by 
smaller  numbers.  The  negroes  in  the  State  in 
1010  numbered  60,320  and  the  mulattoes,  14,- 
533,  compared  with  45,216  Mgroos  and  13 fi^ 
mulattoes  in  i$90. 

AoaicvLTima.  Tbe  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  lUlI  and  ltfl2 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Acreage 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

Corn   

.1912 

4.947.l!<,i0 

l'J'.l.3G1.0<;0 

183,733,000 

1911 

4,850.000 

174,6Oi),i:m)0 

;M.L'S  t,ooO 

Wheat 

.19T2 

1,2«0,U00 

10.  OHO,  000 

9.374,000 

;  !M  1 

2.337.000 

34,3r)4.000 

30,575.000 

79,1d!>,000 

23,94U,UuO 

1»U 

I0,SSMIK» 

<S1.000 

1911 

73.000 

i.nw.ooo 

800,000 

Potatoes  . 

.1912 

87.000 

o.;n  8.000 

4.959,000 

1911 

89,000 

6.162.000 

4.401,000 

Hay  ••• 

.1912 

1.885.0UO 

a  2.582,000 

2ti.4;!,').ouO 

1911 

1.848,fW>0 

a  1.737,000 

2»,  iSL'.ooO 

Tobacco  .. 

.UM2 

IS.TtJiJ 

b  14,900,000 

22,000 

b  20,020.000 

1.501.U0O 

a  Tona. 

b  Pounds. 

MuiEBAX.  PaoDucnox.  In   1911  there  were 

produced    tn    the    State    14,201,365  short 

tons  of  coal,  vahied  at  1^15,326,808.  Tliia  . 
was  a  diH^rcase  from  the  figures  of  ItilO 
of  4,188,400  short  tons  in  quantity  and 
16,486,841  in  value.  The  production  in  ll>i0 
was  abttomially  large,  owing  to  the  strike  in 
nio>t  of  the  Mis>i  -IjMii  Valley  States.  The 
ti<:ures  for  1911,  howiver,  show  a  decrease  of 
0;52.1K)4  tons,  compared  with  the  output  of 
IDOO,  which  was  not  affected  by  strilces.  Dur- 
ing the  year  21.182  men  were  employed  in  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Indiana  in 
1911  was  1,§I6,880  barreia,  eompared  with  2^ 
1. •50,725  barreU  in  imn,  Tlie  production  in 
the  State,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Lima-Indiana 
oil  field,  has  decreaset!  steadily  for  several 
yeara.   In  1007  it  was  6,128.038  barreia. 

MAifTTFACTtntea.  The  Thirteenth  Orosns  sta- 
fisties  are  for  the  calendar  ycnr  100?)  and  were 
compiled  in  1912.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  that  in  1909  there  were  in  the 
State    7068    manufacturing  eatablishmenta. 
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mtm  t*  eoMpd  tibe  Precideat  to  esidade  aee- 

M  law,    Furthemon.  tmst*  mrt  obiy  9I  vmtk- 

vixi  till*  cuiLMff  cKJ^iit  Bot  W  UK  ^iyjmtti  to 
iucr««.b«.  VStiiie  It  u  true  t'/«t  iIk  l&diaii 
Mteiod*  art!  jMU«e  ttciMi*  aixi  wifirt  aot  to 
be  iMCftriMiM<«  the  >«fetj—  ia  tka«  fMrtiru- 

Ur  ciK  it  *  diifieuit  and  Oi«-licat«  vtae.  The 
nirjf/l*»t  feolutK/D  wotiW  mjmu  to  t«e  to  allow 
ttM'  Unburn  oo«  weario;?  »ioriec tactical  ?arb  to 
nMUi  Mid  let  li«  fn<«jee  4jc  Mii  o<  lU  omm 
m»or4,  cv«a  if  ft  to  aot  aMoyether  ia  hanMj 
vith  AJDertcan  inctitMti'/rie. 

EiCKKOM  AJf05C  IjtMa.vs.  The  ei)rt>tietb 
antjuai  r<|Hirt  of  tti«  oomniiMtocMrr  of  Indian 
affairn,  tompntimfi  tbe  fiaeal  jcar  l»H,  jiives 
an  lotercetiar  •unny  of  tW  bcaltll  eoadition* 
»ntt/UK  tl.i  A/ri«-f  I.  Jf.'iiir  *  and  tUe  method 
Uii*'!  Ui,  icJ^uc^iU.-  t.>tiji  J/.  Hii'.>r«  t»f  h<:«Ub  and 
■anitstioa,  Tb»!  fJUke  -A  I:,  .  un  ;jas 
a  nadkal  aaiienruMMr,  iOO  regulax  osd  HO  cou- 
traci  pkjraieiafls,  M  mmm  aad  M  idd  ma- 
tT'iT'fi.  7h«  number  of  Indiana  receiving  medi- 
c«l  car«r  Ift  SlOMHi.  Moat  of  tl»«ae  are  in  Okla- 
lioma,  California,  Arizona,  New  SIi-vci.  aril 
ttouth  Dakota,  fimpbaaia  is  laid  on  the  pre- 
vtntioa  of  tflaaaac,  altbotigh  all  fiowible  care 
ir  ;.'ii<ri  to  actual  kickoesa.  Fhy^irians  secure 
c>-Uik-ii  ui(orinat*on  about  tbe  living  arranj^e- 
nieiita  of  each  individual  by  going  frocii 
to  bouae  ajMl  from  caaap  to  camp,  inquiring 
into  laaitary  cooditlona.  This  quickly  avakow 
the  In'li.iriM  to  tl.<-  'lan^fT"  of  ronta^ifHiw  di»- 
ciiH«  ami  tin-  8Uj4;^*.*tiorih  ami  inistruetiun  which 
utK  given  help  them  tijwanl  an  improveint-tit  111 
living  coDdiiiona  and  in  improving  ioaanitary 
•orrouiidinipi.  Tba  trained  pbyaieiaii  ia  ae- 
qiiiring  inMt>«>nce  and  preNti^c  at  the  expense 
of  the  iiidiMii  medicine  men,  and  in  some  caiseA 
the  mediLiiie  man  han  become  tii<-  atnl  (  Im  f 

aaamtani  of  the  phyaieiau.  Stereupticon  lec- 
ture* and  motion  (lietarca  nro  employed,  and 
•imple  practical  talks  given  on  outdoor  exer- 
eiae,  veritilution.  diKpoual  of  garbage,  clean 
niilk  and  watir,  t  iilxK-ti  Iohik,  and  truLlmiiia. 
Vaccination  ia  becoming  common  among  the 
Indiana,  and  anailpox,  formerly  one  of  tiieir 
worMt  Kcourgea,  haa  decreased  amazingly. 

TuiiKHcuixiNiN  AND  Tbachoma.  Tuberculosis 
ofli'M  the  inoitt  aeriouH  prohli'ni.  1  lie  tack  of 
hvrfititiiry  immunity,  the  overcrowded  and  un- 
vcnti!ute<l  huuneii  and  the  fnianitary  habits  of 
till!  IiidiauH  all  contribute  to  a  high  mortality 
rate.  In  the  Fort  Lapwai  Reservation,  Idaho, 
jiriKluallv  cviry  (aiiiily  in  the  population  of 
over  14lKi  ban  ono  or  more  tuberculous  mem- 
bar«.  The  Indian  Office  ia  enlarging  ita  four 
tubereuloals  Mnatoriums;  the  one  at  Pha;nix, 
Arlir...  nnvr  aceommodHtps  05  patients;  the  one 
lit  Lugiiiia,  \.  M.,  2.');  at  Fort  Lnpwni,  lo., 
I'<^(|.  'iiu«>lioma  stands  next  in  importance  to 
tiihiTi-iiliiMia.  In  lome  aeetiuns  of  the  Southwest 
from  Of)  to  lir»  per  «'(>iTt.  of  the  IruliiiTi«  are  af- 
fi»*»led,  '1  he  traeliuma  h|«'rialMt.H  of  tlic  service 
huvij  visiti-il  iirarlv  I'verv  point  in  tin-  Smitli- 
w>est,  treating  existing  cases  and  instructing 
the  local  phyaioiana  in  ita  prevention  and  treat* 
IIKMlt.  At  tlie  trachoma  hospitn)  !ii  l^tm  tii\, 
Ariz.,  over  800  patients  have  bfs  ii  oiKTaUil  on 
and  treated. 

I>r.  I.  J.  Murphy  investigated  health  oondi- 
tiona  on  tlio  Minnesota  Indian  rcaerv«tio»k,  in> 
•peeling  every  Indian  aettkment  on  tlie  White 


£aTt£  JitseTTktf'jL-  i^zii  rt^^rzk  vumx  a  large 
pTTjpvnum  oi  iirf  Ji  lian*  a»  aflbrtMi  «t4 
taifemilahm  of  ite  Ini^  mmA  ciaaiiift.  JU  tte 
fhmmt  Bmrimg  bohaol  ^  par  cent  of 
ti>e  pvpiit  v«T<c  aflietrd  vitii  tracbotna:  2!  pf>r 
ecrt.  iiAd  ocrne*^  Kar»:  17  per  ceui,  bad  tuber- 
cuioof  jEiiiKi*:  t  per  ee*:.  mere  siiffering  wuh 
txiktmumm  «d  %ht  ■fim.  aoad  lii  f«r  omL  had 
laipHiBi  hnipk  Of  the  M  familwi  at  TtIi 
Ljik*  M-ttienMi.t.  r-m'^i^ng  C5  perion*.  5  w*re 
foocd  to  hare  p-^r^^zitrj  toiierrulosis;  o.  la- 
i»rrulaa»  gUnic,  and  13.  tr&ritoaa.  At  Elbov 
Lmkm  tetliemeat,  wxtk  M  i«^M**t«.  4  had 
pnoneBary  tnhctMloam?  €,  ftlaBdnlair  tidieRa' 
ioftia,  a=;f  1%  were  afflicted  »nh  tracboma.  At 
tbe  V>'.:.:  Kjce  Eirer  ee::>i»ect  76  were  in 
epected.  Of  these,  8  had  tnberrnJojii*  of  the 
luDjrs;  9.  tabocnloaaa  of  tte  gtaa^  «ad  24, 
trachoma.  At  the  Wliile  Eartk  Boardiag 
Scbool,  with  an  enruMT.fr:  f  pupils,  abont 
2j  were  found  to  have  active  tub^rciiloa*  proc- 

fenng  from  tradwaM. 
Sutietics  gathered  in  tWflaenl  year  Wli  ihov 

that  out  of  61,500  Ir.  iian*  eianiiE«J.  83*4.  or 
13.6  per  cent.,  were  eml.r.ag  from  tuberculo«ii, 
while  ;'2.'>-i.  QT  15  per  cent.,  were  suffering  from 
trachoma.  Tbe  death  rate  ■mni^  the  Iniiau 
from  all  eauea  ia  estimatad  to  be  90:24  per 
thousacd,  while  the  average  death  rate  in  the 
same  ana  aruomz  whjte  persons  is  15  per 
th'.u^.^rid.  A  iio»p!tal  was  completed  daring 
the  ^ar  at  the  U  bite  Earth  Bcaerratioa  and 
others  are  in  progreaa  of  eoMtmetioB  at  Wah- 
peton,  N.  D.,  and  Zufii.  \.  iL  The  vern- 
ment  attempts  to  suppress  tbe  illt^gal  iiaie  of 
li'jijor  t->  hiJi.ii:*.  hut  constant  difficulties  are 
encountered.  An  order  waa  iamed  duzii^  tho 
year  providing  for  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  lifjuor  on  In.JiAn  rt— Tvation-.  A!- 
th'nit'h  thib  prohibition  ha»  been  theoretically 
in  force  for  many  years,  it  has  nok  killwrte 
been  enforced.  See  Akthbopologt. 
IWlllA  BOTBBB.  See  Ribbes. 
INDO  CRZHA,  FteRCB.  See  Fwem  Xmo- 

tHI.VA. 

INDUSTSIAL  00T7BTS.  See  ABsnsATKur 

AKO  CoNri!  lATloy,  IkdUSTBIAL. 

INDUSTRIAL   DISEASES.     Si<e  OccCPA- 

ZHDUSTSIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIOA- 
TION   ACT    (1907).    See   Abiiitkatio.\  ajsd 

CV»rtr,r       )V,   !  N  IK  >r]ti  u  , 

IKDU5I&IAL  INSUSAHCE.   See  Ixsoi- 

ARCB. 

INDUSTRIAL  REIaATIONS,  ObMXttSlOir 

ON.    See  L.\i«>K  1.k<;isjlatio.\. 

INDUSTRIAL  W0BKBB8  OF  THB 
WORLD.  This  ia  the  name  of  the  most 
conspicUOtti  labor  organization  in  the  United 
States  bas(>»l  on  the  princiiilo  of  inJustridl 
unionism  rather  than  on  trade  or  craft  uaioB' 
isin.  The  idea  of  organization  by  the  ind«> 
try  rather  than  by  tin-  craft  was  made  note- 
worthy in  the  United  State's  by  the  American 
J{aih\:iy  Tnion.  which  conducted  the  Pullman 
strike  of  18U4.  During  the  paat  decade  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miner*,  another  indna- 
trial  union,  hns  boon  oonspioiious  in  Colorado 
and  other  Wost.rn  Stat«;s.  The  Industrial 
W  orkers  of  the  World  was  formed  at  Chicago 
in  1905  by  delegatea  from  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miner*,  the  United  Metal  Workers, 
the  AtnerieMi  Labor  Unkm,  other  radical  indue* 
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trial  unkMit,  and  tlw  Soeialitt  Ttad»  and  Z«bor 

Alliance. 

Tbey  adopted  a  preamble  containing  the  fol- 
iovtogi  "  Tii«  working  claM  and  the  employ- 
ing einM  have  nothing  in  eommon.  Between 

the»e  two  classes  a  8tnii,'j);le  itnist  ^ja  on  until 
the  workers  of  the  world  or^junuit-  ns  a  claiiij, 
take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery 
of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 
We  find  tiiat  the  centring  of  the  management 
of  industries  into  fewer  iind  fewer  liaruls  makes 
the  trades  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
growing power  of  the  employing  class.  The 
trade*  tmiom  foatar  a  atata  of  affaira  which 
alkiwc  one  set  of  workera  to  be  pitted  againet 
anollier  set  nf  Workers  in  tlie  same  industry, 
thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage 
wan.  Moreover,  the  trades  unions  aid  the 
employing  claaa  to  mislead  the  workers  into 
the  belief  that  the  working  class  have  interests 
in  common  with  tlieir  employers.  These  con- 
ditions can  U:  changed  and  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  ttphald  only  hy  an  organization 
formed  in  aueh  a  way  that  all  its  members  in 
any  one  industry,  or  in  all  industries,  if  nee- 
e««arT.  ceai^e  work  whi-never  a  Btrikc  or  lock- 
out is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  rtlius 
making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all.  In- 
stead of  the  comervativa  motto,  ''A  fair  da^'a 
wages  for  a  fair  day^  work,*  we  must  inscribe 
on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword. 
'Abolition  of  the  wage  system.'  It  is  the  his- 
torie  mission  of  the  working  cla^s  to  do  away 
with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production  must 
be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every -<lay  strug- 
pl'-  witli  capitalists,  hut  aNo  to  carry  on  pro- 
•iiiction  when  capitalism  shall  have  been  over- 
thrown. By  organizing  industrially  we  aro 
forming  the  atniettura  of  the  new  society  within 
the  shell  of  the  old."  Their  plan  called  for 
the  forming  of  thirteen  large  uniona,  each  to 
include  all  the  workers  of  a  group  of  related 
hidutriea,  aa  food  products,  transportation,  etc. 

The  next  year  the.  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  and  some  other  representatives  of  the 
Socialist  party  witlulrew.  In  I'.W^  a  fnrllur 
*plit  occurred  whereby  members  ot  tlie  ^ocial- 
i>t  L.abor  party  were  ejected.  The  organiza- 
tion thoa  eama  under  Uia  control  of  the  ravo* 
liitionarr  wing  of  the  American  Socialists. 
They  now  have  luadquarters  at  Chicago.  Th<y 
claim  about  lliO  local  unions,  with  a  total 
membership  of  70,000.  They  also  claim  na- 
tkmai  oiyinisaUona  in  Hawaii,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Being  antagonis- 
tic to  the  closed  sliop  and  tbe  exclusive  trade 
Union,  its  dues  are  only  one  dollar  per  month. 
It  makes  no  distinction  of  sex,  creed,  or  color; 
and  it  refused  all  alliance,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  political  parties.  Those  ejected  in  IflOS 
h«'l.!  a  convention  at  raler.son.  X.  J.,  and 
formed  a  second  organization,  which  now  has 
headquarters  at  Detroit.  They  retained  the 
pnamble  adopted  in  1905.  The  Chicago 
branch,  however,  eliminated  from  that  pre- 
ambh  all  reference  to  political  action,  placing 
their  complete  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
direct  action.  For  this  raaam  they  were 
branded  aa  anarchists  hy  fha  emiaarvative  De- 
troit r.  w.  w. 

While  both  of  iheae  organizations  showed 
vnasual  energy  and  grew  rapidly  in  1012,  the 
Cbicago  group  was  much  more  conspicuous.  Tt 

hfl  charge  >f  thf  T-awrence  and  Little  Falls 
nrikes  (see  Strikes  and  Lockouts)  and  of 


disturbances  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
notably  the  free-.sp«»<'ch  controversy  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.  The  Dtitrott  group  was  in  charge 
of  the  strike  in  the  Jfatenon  ailk  mills. 

It  is  the  radical  branch  of  this  organization 
whose  social  theory  it>  nio^t  like  tlial  of  syn- 
dicalism (q.  v.).  They  fuvor  direct  action; 
they  express  bitter  hostility  to  the  methods  of 
orthodox  trade  unionism,  such  as  arbitration, 
profit-sharing,  trade  agreements,  and  the  bal- 
lot. They  denounce  typical  unionists  as  tools 
of  the  capitalists.  They  preach  discontent  and 
the  expropriation  of  capital  goods.  They  differ 
from  the  socialists  in  placing  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  election  of  representatives  to 
legislative  bodies  or  to  executive  positions  or 
any  otiier  form  of  political  action.  They  do 
not  fear  revolution,  for  tbMT  claim  to  have 
noihuQg  to  lose  but  wage  daveiy.  They  be- 
lieve the  policy  of  direct  action  to  be  superior 
both  in  efficiency  and  in  i  i!u  utivc  value.  The 
strike  is  their  favorite  weapon,  but  they  also 
Uite  sabotage  and  the  boycott.  Probably  all  of 
the  Detroit  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
oppose  violence,  as  do  most  of  the  Chicago  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  tlie  WorM.  'Dieir  theory 
is  that  direct  action  will  extend  and  inten- 
sify the  spirit  of  class  consciousness  and  pre- 
pare lor  the  final  act  of  the  present  capitalist 
system,  the  general  strike.  Thus  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  M  h  World  would  place  an  industry 
in  the  hands  ul  its  workers,  as  would  socialism; 
it  would  organize  society  without  any  govern- 
ment, as  would  anarehiam;  and  it  would  bring 
about  a  social  revolution  by  direct  action  M 
the  workers,  as  would  syndicalism.  Neverthe- 
less, it  clBimn  to  be  distinct  from  siU  tliree. 
INEET  OASES.  See  i  i  n  m  v 
INFAKTII.E  OA8TK0-£iri£BlTIS.  bee 

Tn  A  LA  SSOTH  KB  APy. 

ITiFANTlLB  mXAJi  PA&ALY8I8.  Bee 

POLIOMYEUTIS.   

INITIATIVE  AMD  BSFBBEiniUll.  See 

Er.ErronAi,  RrroRM. 
INJUNCTION.  See  BoTcorr. 
INJUBIEB,  OccoTAiioNAt.,   See  Occdpa' 

TiqWAI>_PieKA8E8. 

INNB8,  ALEXANDm  Tatlor.  A  Scotch  theo- 

ln;^ian.  dietl  rrhriiarv,  ini2.  Tie  wns  Imrn 
ill  Tain,  Scotland,  in  1S3;J  and  received  liiti 
education  at  Edinburglt  Inivirsity.  After 
studyioff  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1870.  in  19SI  he  was  advocate-depute  in  Scot- 
land under  fllaflstono  and  was  reappointed  in 
several  fullowiiig  LiU'ral  administrations.  His 
chief  interest,  however,  was  in  theoio^'v.  He 
wrote  Law  of  Creedt  in  Scotland  (1867); 
<7h«fvh  ond  State,  a  historical  handbook 
(1890):  fftudies  in  Scottish  History  (1892); 
John  Knox  (1806);  Trial  of  Jc9U*  Christ 
1809),  and  SeotiUh  Churehm  and  th»  Crista 

of  mi, 

THOaOASna  UOXEBinC    See  Cana. 

INSANITY.  It  is  asserted  that  the  number 
of  jnsan(>  persons  is  increasin;:  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  especially  in  the  more 
populous  cities  and  States,  and  probably  the 
assertion  is  true,  though  the  increased  oonfl- 
dence  in  modern  public  provision  for  the  racn- 
tallv  di-eased  and  the  willingness  of  the  pub!in 
to  avail  itself  of  hospital  facilities  may  account 
for  the  figures.  The  New  York  State  hospital 
commission  (formerly  the  State  commission  in 
lunacy)  reports  on  September  30, 1012,  the  nun- 
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ber  of  oommitted  iniaiie  and  volantory  cmw 
in  SCttte  hMpttalt  and  oonunitted  {iiMiiie  fn 

licensed  private  rrtrfata  as  33,972,  in,  !::  fing 
lfi.27I  men  and  17,7Ul  women.  Uf  tlut  i.um, 
ber,  1272  were  inmates  of  DamitTiiorii  and  Mat- 
teawan,  the  bospitala  for  ioaajie  crimiuais,  and 
1076  wer«  in  private  rctreate.  Ther«  were  818 
on  parole  from  civil  hospitals.  The  net  incrca3e 
for  the  ycuT  iu  tliest;  hojspilal.H  was  .IT.'*,  a.s 
against  653  for  the  previous  year,  and  HID  fur 
two  years  ago.  During  the  year,  1753  were  de- 
ported to  otner  Stetea  and  eountriea,  aa  againat 
about  1100  the  prcvions  year.  The  total  num- 
btT  admitted  in  the  liscai  year  was  7336.  of 
which  number  5742  were  tirt*t  admif-,ii>iis.  and 
15D4  were  readmissiona.  From  the  14  civil  bo»- 
pitala,  1610  were  discharged  as  recovered,  1632 
aa  improved,  and  2690  died  during  the  year. 
The  recoveries  reached  21.96  per  cvnt.,  calcu- 
lated on  the  ndrnihsidns.  Tlie  aiiiouiit  disbursed 
for  maintenance  was  $6,24U,882.  Upon  new 
bonding*,  extraordinary  repairs,  or  equipment, 
or  emergencies  was  expended  the  sum  of  fSM,* 
887.  The  annual  per  capita  for  maintenance 
was  $20.J.45.  omitting  the  coat  of  lodf,Mng,  as 
agaioiit  $1B7  the  previous  year.  Tt>e  ratio  of 
inaana  to  population  was  I  to  282  of  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  State.  The  chief  con- 
tributing cause  ia  aleohot,  next  to  heredity. 
Sypliilis  is  the  determining  cause  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  and  stress  and  strain  in  n 
aomewbat  analler  number. 

The  Massachusetts  State  board  of  insanity 
reported  oii  Septeml>er  3<i.  1911,  a  total  of  12,- 
287  patients,  including  6158  males,  and  6129 
females;  besides  14  men  and  284  women  under 
family  care,  total,  208;  aa  well  as  113  men  and 
216  women,  total  320,  in  private  institutions; 
making  a  grand  total  of  12.014,  comprising  6285 
men  and  662!)  wnnien.  These  totals  show  an 
increase  of  340  for  the  year,  as  compared  with 
fiS2  the  previous  year,  and  with  608,  the  aver- 
age increase  for  the  past  five  years.  Of  the 
340  increase,  9  represents  the  advance  in  the 
total  for  licrs  I  i  'iviiti'  houses.  Court  com- 
mitments nuiiibertii  2970.  and  there  were  206 
voluntary  admissions,  compai  l  .vith  162  the 
previoua  year.  Of  the  3207  admisaiooa,  2506 
were  firat  cases,  and  of  these,  44.6S  per  cent. 
\M  re  of  foreign  birtli,  and  66.H1  per  c<  nt.  were 
born  of  foreign  fathers.  Alcohol  was  found  to 
be  the  causative  factor  in  19.06  per  cent,  and 
syphilis  in  0.27  per  cent,  of  first  cases.  The  re- 
covery rate  was  1S.47  per  teent.,  baaed  on  the 
admissionft.  The  ratio  to  the  whole  popvlation 
of  the  Stale  was  I  to  200. 

The  superintendent  of  the  sole  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Hospital  n'portt-d  on  September  1, 
1912,  n  population  of  4U0  men  and  458  women, 
making  a  total  of  957.  aji  increase  of  32  patients 
over  the  previous  year.  The  death  rate  was  U 
per  cent.  The  recovery  rate  waa  30  per  cent., 
b.Ts.'d  on  the  admiesinns.  Of  the  301  admitted 
during  the  year,  242  were  tirst  udmissioiis,  and 
of  these  30  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Heredity  operated  as  the  cause  in  25.3  per  oent., 
alcohol  in  20.6  per  cent.,  old  age  in  7.3  per  cent 
A  State  care  art  is  to  go  into  effect  on  .lanuary 
1,  19lil,  under  the  provision  of  which  all  iii- 
aanc  in  public  care  will  bo  placed  in  hospitals. 

On  September  30«  1911,  the  board  of  State 
charities  of  Indiana  reported  5629  insane  in  the 
jails,  ri'iirisinting  an  increase  of  inin  for  the 
Ave  State  hospitals,  county  poor  asylums  and 
y«ar.  There  wero  80  fewer  in  jaila  and  poor 


booses  than  a  year  ago.  The  ratio  of  vmm 
ia  1  to  480  of  the  inbabttanta  of  the  Statb 

The  State  was  redi^stricted  fof  lOMlie  boipilal 
purpose!*  lu  Juue,  lUU. 

The  State  board  of  charities  of  ConoectiLUt, 
in  ita  biennial  report  for  Sept^ber  30,  lillO. 
enomerated  894S  patiente  in  the  inititotioni 
for  the  insane,  of  which  number  ."170  ar,-  in 
private  asylums,  and  3l«J  mingled  with  lowa 
poor.  This  t*ho>v.s  an  increase  of  :J40  in  two 
years.  The  ratio  to  population  ia  1  inaane  pet* 
aoB  to  every  2823  iahabitanta. 

The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1910,  of  the  board  of  public  charitie* 
and  committee  on  lunacy  of  Pennsylvania  are  ss 
follows:  Total  numln^r  of  insane  patients.  16^ 
624,  showing  an  inerea.se  of  53,280  in  2  year*. 
Of  the  whole  number,  481  are  insane  criminal*. 
The  Adolf  Meyer  (New  Yorlc  State)  classifi- 
cation waa  adopted  in  1810. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  in  lunacy 
for  Knglaod  and  Wales  tor  January  1,  1912, 
atatCB  (haA  188,061  in!>ane  patients  were  under 
care,  an  inereaie  of  2604  over  last  year.  Of 
thia  number  4816  men  and  6320  women  were 
called  "  private  patient"^,'*  including  (hose  in 
county  and  borough  aoylums,  in  registered  es- 
tablishments (including  idiots),  in  licensed 
houses  (including  idtoto),  in  naval  militaiy 
hospitals,  and  '*  private  single  patients.'*  Of 
the  total  staled.  123.400  (57.455  men  and  R5. 
945  women)  were  "  paujH-rs  and  1125  iSoT 
men  and  2ti8  women)  were  insane  criminsU, 
899  of  tiiese  being  sheltered  in  Broadmoor 
and  Parkfanret.  The  proportion  of  insane  to 
the  estimated  population  is  1  to  269.  apiinrt 
1  to  275  a  year  previous,  and  1  to  293  in  19(nf, 
showing  a  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  elasa  of  the  paojper  inssse. 
Comparsion  of  Inereases  in  whan  and  subnrbta 
districtrt  is  rendered  futile  by  changes  in  the 
boundariea  of  county  borou;;hs,  i  he  number  of 
disoiiarged  recovered  in  1011  totaled  "32(1: 
not  recovered,  2428;  as  died,  10,050,  exclusive 
of  idoto  and  of  74  recertified  as  transfers.  The 
recovery  rate  reekonu<I  on  the  admission?  was 
33.14  per  cent.,  or  37.5i.)  for  females  ami  2'' W 
for  males. 

The  commisaioners  for  Scotland  reported  on 
■January  1,  1012,  an  aggregation  of  9401  men 
and  nf.hn  women,  a  total  of  19,034  insane,  is- 
eluding'  imbecile*  in  training  schools.  The  is- 
crt'asf  during  the  year  waa  398  souls.  In  pii- 
vatc  dwellings,  specially  licensed  for  2,  3,  or  4 
patients,  there  were  1305  men  and  1712  women, 
total,  3017.  In  the  criminal  institution  st 
Perth,  there  were  47  men  and  8  women,  or 
5.")  in  all.  of  whom  10  are  new  admissinns  thi.< 
year.  The  recoveries  reached  39  per  cent,  of 
the  private  patienta,  and  38.4  per  cent  of  Um 
paupers.  There  are  13  poorhooaea  ia  whkh 
"lunatic  wards"  arc  maintained. 

The  inspectors  for  lunatics  for  Ireland  rpp>:'rt 
on  January  1,  1912,  12,808  men  and  11,72^1 
women,  or  in  all  24.686  insane  under  cars,  ivp- 
resenting  an  increa<!e  of  261  durinj;  the  yesr. 
Of  the  total.  606  are  in  private  Iiotns»s1  hou»e», 
168  arc  in  Dundrum  (the  criminal  institution  i. 
and  144  are  single  chancery  cases  and  otltfr  , 
patiente  In  unlicensed  bouses.  Of  the  total, 
1583  men  and  1362  women,  in  all  ms.  reprcu 
sent  first  admissions.  Alcohol  !:«  rated  at  Ike  i 
cause  in  10.3  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  or  in  21-5 
per  oent*  of  the  patiente  from  Dublin,  Lratb, 
and  Wickloir.  lue  paroeotafe  of  neawri** 
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based  on  the  admissions  was  40.7,  or  4.2  per 
cent,  higher  tlian  the  previous  year.  The 
d«ath8  reached  1487  during  the  year,  759  of 
Uwse  being  men.  The  ratio  to  population  is  1 
iiMiie  pcrwNi  to  177  inhabitants. 

ZHWUUfTIOinL  See  Pnunoor,  Olmk* 
eu. 

nreBCTS   AND  THE  PBOPAOATXON 

OF  DISEASE.  As  a  result  of  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  common  cockroach,  Mor- 
rell  believes  that  this  insect  is  able  by  con- 
taminaiion  with  its  feces  (1)  to  bring  about 
the  souring  of  milk,  (2)  to  infect  food  and 
irilk  with  iiitei*tina!  bacilli,  (.3)  to  transmit 
tlie  tubercle  bacillus,  (4)  to  disscni innte  patlio- 
genie  Htaphylococci  and  dc^truitive  molds. 
These  facts,  talwn  in  conjunction  with  the  life- 
hsbits  of  the  insect,  lead  to  the  eonelnsion  that 
the  cockroach  is  able  to,  ami  ni;iy  possibly, 
play  a  small  part  in  the  dissemination  nf  tuber- 
culosis and  in  the  transmission  of  pyogenic 
oiganisms;  that  the  insect  is  in  all  probability 
an  active  agent  in  the  souring  of  mlllc  Icept  in 
kitchens  and  lanlers.  and  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
molds  to  food  and  to  numerous  other  articles, 
especially  when  they  are  kept  in  dark  cupboards 
aM  cellars  wliere  eoekroaches  abound. 

The  year  1912  was  marked  by  a  country- 
vide,  and  in  places  almost  bvsterical,  crusade 
sgninst  the  hoiMe  fly,  which  has  been  charged 
by  various  obeenrers  with  the  dissemination  of 
a  long  list  of  diseases,  including  cholera  and 
various  forms  of  dysentery,  dijilitluria,  erysip- 
elas, contagious  ophthalmia,  cerebrospinal  men- 
iqgitis,  anthrax,  and  possibly  smallpox,  in  addi- 
tion to  typhoid  fever.  Some  of  these  charges 
require  further  investigation.  In  tb«  ease  of 
typhoid  fever,  at  least,  the  cvidenoe  Seema  con- 
clusive, but  Torrey  issued  a  warning  against 
centring  popular  attention  on  one  source  of 
contagion  to  the  exclusion  of  other  well-pnwra 
means  of  dissemination,  such  as  direct  contact 
and  water  pollution.  "  It  is  probable,"  says 
Chapin,  "  that  under  certain  conditions,  as  in 
military  and  civil  camps,  and  in  filthy  com- 
munities without  sewerani^  insects,  especially 
flies,  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  spread 
of  fecal  borne  disease,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  the  average  city  the  house  lly  is  a  fac- 
tor of  great  moment  in  the  dissemination  of 
disease.''  Torrey  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  by  examining  the  bacter- 
ia! flora  of  the  flies  caught  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  New  York  City  during  a  series 
of  niontliM  and  over  a  range  of  weather  condi- 
tions which  misht  be  expected  to  give  st(g* 
gmtive  data.  Kyth  the  raeteria  oeeuring  m 
tlie  intestine  and  those  from  the  surface  of  the 
insects  were  investigated.  Flies  examined  in 
April  and  early  in  June  were  free  from  fecal 
bacteria  and  carried  a  homogeneous  flora  of 
ooecal  forms.  As  tlie  summer  advanced,  high 
bacterial  counts  began  to  appear,  and  also  an 
abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  the  bacteria, 
the  cocci  giving  place  largely  to  the  bacilli  char- 
acteristic of  fecal  matter.  The  record  counts 
came  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  of  exoeaaivn 
heat  in  July.  The  immense  number  of  organ- 
isms that  a  single  insect  may  carry  is  indi- 
cnM  hv  tlie  figures  570  to  4.400.000  for  the 
surface  contamination,  and  16,000  to  28,000,000 
for  the  intestinal  bacterial  eoBtOllt.  Farther 
fsets  of  interest  given  by  Torrey  renrdlnff  the 
pmntting  types  of  baeteria  indioaie  thai  or^ 


ganisms  snch  aa  the  .Streptococcus  cguinus, 
jtcalis,  and  «aIt'tNirttM  group  are  found  in  the 
breeding  and  feeding  places  of  the  house  lly. 
There  were  none  of  the  pyogenes  types.  The 
most  important  isolations  were  three  cultures 
of  B.  parnttfpho.in/t.  Since  this  is  pathogenic 
for  man,  the  tindings  cannot  be  looked  upon 
with  inditlerence. 

See  Chapin,  1^  Sources  and  Modea  of  Infeo- 
Hon,  New  York;  ana  J.  C  ToRcgr,  "Mumben 
and  Types  of  Bacteria  Carried  by  FUos"  /OW. 
infect.  Ui^.,  11*12,  2so.  10. 

INSTJBANCE.   Statistics.    The  1012  re- 

Krt  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  of 
nr  York  State  showed  that  there  were  en- 
gaged in  in.surance  in  that  State  1!»J  tire.  21 
marine,  34  life,  and  60  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies. These  307  companies  hud,  on  December 
31,  1011,  total  assets  of  $4,7ir),ono.OOO  and 
total  rlaks  fn  force  of  $68,35H.ooo,ooo.  If^ 
these  figures  had  been  added  those  of  wKf, 
livestock,  cooperative  fire,  Llox  ls,  and  frater- 
nal insurance  the  total  of  risks  would  liav^  ap- 
proximated $80,000,000,000.  The  34  life  iMur- 
anee  companies  had  assets,  $3,n42,0QflM); 
total  income  durinjr  1011,  $754,000,000;  cSms 
paid  $232,000,000,  besides  dividends  of  $80fR)0,- 
000  and  payments  for  surrendered  polieies  of 
975,700,000;  enenaes,  $135,000,000i  totid  dis- 
bursements, 9626,742,000;  and  6, 8CT;00II*  pol- 
icies in  force,  representing  $1l\S()3.000.000  jjf 
insurance.  These  figures  did  not  include  ^A-^ 
pdleies  and  risks  represented  by  industrial  in> 
suranee.  The  11  New  York  State  companies 
were  credited  with  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  [)olieies  .md  slightly  less 
than  oue-half  of  the  total  amount  of  insurance 
in  force.  Industrial  insurance  eompanies  doing 
business  in  New  York  State  included  the  Met- 
roj»olitan,  the  Prudential,  the  John  Ilnncock, 
and  the  Colonial.  Tlu  y  liaci  a  •otal  of  22,!(2(i,- 
Ooo  policies  in  force  December  ;il,  1911,  repre- 
senting total  insurance  of  si,  100,000,000. 
Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  this  business  was  cred- 
ited to  the  Metropolitan  and  aboul  40  per 
cent,  to  the  Prudent iai.  Stock  fire  insurance 
eompanies  authorized  in  New  York  numbered 
l!)2,  with  a  premium  income  amounting  to 
9286,000,000:  assets,  9504/)00,000;  liabilities, 
including  capital,  .$421,000,000;  and  insurance 
in  force."  .?-}:. liixi.oon.ooo.  There  were  in  a.Mi- 
tion  174  coo[ierative  lire  insurance  companies 
in  the  State,  with  a  premium  income  of  92.- 
184,000  and  total  insurance  of  $405,000,000. 
Marine  insurance  companies  numbered  21,  of 
which  18  were  foreign  companies.  These  21 
had  a  total  premium  income  of  $14,645,000  and 
a  total  insurance  in  force  of  $656,000,000.  Cas- 
ualty, fidelity,  surety,  and  credit  companies 
numbered  60,  with  a  total  premium  income, 
$0.1.072.000;  assets,  $145,000,000;  liabilities,  in- 
eluding  capital,  9100,000.000;  claimspaid,  937,- 
000,000;  expeaaes,  953.508,000.  There  were 
also  20  asaessment,  life,  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  New  York 
State,  with  a  premium  ineonu'  of  $2,0.")8.0OO 
and  total  insurance  of  9460,980,000.  The  Held 
of  Lloyds  and  interinsuranoe  was  represented 
by  15  domestic  companies,  with  premium  in- 
come amounting  to  93,416,000  and  total  insur- 
ance of  $3:)4, 000,000.  Ten  title  and  mortgage 
guarantee  companies  reported  an  aggregate  in- 
come of  $6,429,000  and  assets  of  $50,803,000. 
Fraternal  societies  authorized  to  do  business  in 
New  Ymk  State  included  75,  having  a  total 
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premium  income,  $78,000,000;  total  assets, 
1106,000,000;  total  liabflitiM.  914,000,000;  and 

insurance  in  force,  $0,370,000,000. 

Clbkent  Pboblkms.  State  insurance  de- 
partmeuts,  as  represented  in  the  national  con- 
vention of  insurance  oommissioners,  have 
united  ia  ft  erttaade  agaiml  holding  and  pro- 
noting  companion.  InvcstigatioM  have  shown 
that  numerous  coact-'ms  for  the  promotion  of 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  organized, 
the  object  being  the  profits  of  promotion  rather 
tfaan  tbo  establisbnent  of  new  and  stable  In- 
surance undertaking's.  Thus  thousnnds  of  in- 
vcHtors  liiive  bopti  induced  to  invebt  in  sucli 
Hpc'cuhitions  uiidiT  tlif  prosjject  of  great  imme- 
diate profits,  only  to  find  that  the  insiders  made 
away  with  the  proeeeda  of  stock  sales.  The 
widespread  interest  aroused  .i  few  years  ago 
as  to  tlie  expenses  and  uietbodii  of  industrial 
insurance  companies  still  continued.  An  exami- 
nation made  by  the  ^'ew  York  superintendent 
of  insuranee  into  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur* 
nnco  Comp;my,  wliicli  is>ues  about  50  per  cent, 
of  uU  iudu£>triai  insurance,  led  to  thtf  cunclu- 
sion  that  such  insurance  is  still  ex{)ensivc,  al- 
though the  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium  in- 
come fell  from  43.7  per  oenl  in  lOOS  to  30.0 
per  cent,  in  1911;  that,  althnt);Th  Ir^p-f^  arc 
very  numerous,  due  to  the  weekly  inj,  ment 
system  and  the  classes  of  persons  insured,  nev- 
ertheless a  substantial  improvement  in  the  per* 
aistenoe  of  the  busineia  had  been  made;  that 
the  salaries  of  agents  and  clerks  were  only 
commensurate  with  ability  and  service  de- 
manded; and  that,  although  the  company 
makes  enormous  profits,  these  do  not  go  to  the 
stockholders,  except  for  a  7  per  cent,  dividend, 
but  are  distributed  nniong  the  persistent  policy- 
holders. The  statistics  noted  above  showed 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States  holds  industrial  insurance 
in  the  four  leading  companiea.  Weekly  prem- 
ium-* are  usually  fivp  cents  or  multiples  thereof; 
the  average  premmm  is  said  to  bo  ten  cents; 
and  the  average  policy  sliglitly  more  than  $140. 
The  fact  that  thia  ia  inaurance  for  the  working 
population  makes  ita  regulation  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  examiner's  report  declared 
such  insurance  to  be  a  necessity,  hut  htdd  that 
the  government  was  not  yet  ready  in  this 
country  to  assume  the  administration  of  it. 
On  December  84  the  Metropolitan  declared 
extra  bonuses  tn  :  nlicyholdera  ot  90,281,000 
over  and  above  dividends. 

Health  and  accident  Insurance  have  also  been 

given  unusual  attention  during  the  last  two 
year^.  Invcstigatnin  hy  a  sjieeial  committee  of 
the  natioiuil  convention  of  in»>urance  commis- 
sioners showed  that,  by  means  of  "hyper 
teehnieal  erastmetion  of  so-called  protection 
clauses  in  the  contract. "  policyholders  were  fre- 
quently exploited.  Their  report  said:  "The 
policyholder  public  of  the  country — particularly 
those'  who  through  ignorance  or  poverty  are 
unable  to  protect  themtelvea,  and  therefore  are 
peculiarly  the  wards  of  government — has  too 
frequently  been  the  victim  of  unconscionable 
practices  in  the  claim  departments  of  tlie  eoin- 
paniea  criticised  in  this  report."  That  report 
was  given  wide  publicity  and  eompanies  in- 
volved were  compnlled  to  make  radical  changes 
in  their  claim  departnient>4.  There  ban  re-iulted 
a  nation-wide  movement  for  increased  statutory 
regulation  of  such  companies.  Another  subject 
leceiving  eurrent  attention  is  the  supenrialoa 
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of  salesmen.  The  subjeet  of  Inaoraaea  ratei» 
partieularly  of  induatrial,  fire,  and  casoaHy 

companies,  was  also  under  discussion.  In  gen- 
eral, it  was  said  that  insurance  rates  niu>t  Ijc 
made  acceptable  to  the  public  as  repn'!<enting 
compensation  received  or  the  movement  for 
government  iniwranoe  will  beeome  irresistible. 
In  this  connection  there  was  demand  that  the 
expenses,  whicit  in  some  tieldii  amount  to  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  premium,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  level  oonsi stent  with 
eflkienc^;  otherwise  inaanmee  through  govern- 
ment would  be  introduced.  An  analysis  of  the 
.Ni'w  York  report  for  1912  showed  that  the 
agents'  commissions  of  the  192  companies  there 
«ujumarized  amounted  to  over  23  per  cent,  of 
the  total  premium  income.  This  was  believed 
to  be  exces>ive.  .Some  attint;  •:  was  given  to 
the  investmciita  of  insurance  companies,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  even  the  New  York  latr 
is  a  mass  of  confusion.  Am  to  the  standard- 
iaation  of  policy  contracts,  it  was  pointed  oat 
that  this  has  been  achieved  in  fire  and  ordi- 
nary life  insurance,  but  tliat  chaos  still  reigns 
in  industrial,  health,  and  accident  insurance, 
as  also  in  liability,  fidelity,  credit,  automobile, 
steel  boiler,  sprinkler  leakage,  burglary,  frate^ 
nal  and  assessment  life,  and  marine  insurance. 
Other  matters  advocated  by  insurance  commis- 
sioners were  a  campai;,'n  of  popular  education 
in  the  various  branches  of  insurance  and  the 
development  of  mean*  to  reduce  the  lapsatieo 
of  ins-urance  in  different  fields.  The  Associa- 
tion uf  Life  Insurance  Presidents  began  in  1W6 
a  policy  of  public  educ4ition  and  publicity. 
This  policy  was  adopted  in  1912  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriter*,  by  the 
International  Association  of  Casualty  snd 
Surety  Uuderwr iters,  by  the  Detroit  Confer- 
ence (comprising  companies  writing  indu^tri.d 
accident  insurance),  and  by  t^  JSational 
Fraternal  Oongreie.  All  theae  have  fonned 
bureaus  for  educating  the  public.  A  movement 
hutt  been  started  for  the  calculation  of  a  nesr 
mortality  table  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commis- 
aionera  and  the  Actuarial  bociety  of  America. 

M.\.ssAcnrSETT8  Savi.nos  ^.ksk  TxsfUASCE. 
The  abstract  of  the  combined  reports  of  the 
insurance  departments  of  the  savings  banks  of 
Whitman,  Brockton,  Berkshire  County,  and 
Pittafleld  for  the  year  ending  October  31.  1912. 
showed  that  2590  policies,  represent infj  924,505 
insurances,  were  i8sue<l  during  the  year.  There 
were  in  force  in  all  four  bnnk.s  (5(J.')i  policies 
aggregating  $2,528,809  besides  82  deferred  sa- 
nuities  representing  annual  paymenta  of  $11,* 
02R.  Till  ;i--*et3  of  the  four  insurance  depart- 
ments amounted  to  $3.31, 7!t4.  Tlie  Berkshire 
County  Savings  Bank  bcj:an  the  issue  of  pol- 
icies in  August,  1011,  and  the  City  Saviugi 
Bank  of  Pittsfiehl  in  July,  1913.  AKbough  the 
rates  established  by  the  State  law  under  which 
this  insurance  is  sold  are  lower  than  lturs<  of 
the  industrial  insurance  companies  with  «!itsh 
the  savings  banks  compete,  the  dividends  de- 
clared by  the  latter  in  1012  were  Bubataatial, 
ranjiinp  from  per  cent,  of  the  prenjium 

on  policitii  in  force  one  year  to  20  per  cent, 
on  policies  in  force  five  years.  It  was  stated 
otfieially  that  the  net  cost  ranged  from  17^  per 
cent,  to  34  per  cent,  leaa  than  in  the  private 
companies.  This  mainly  represents  differences 
in  cost,  as  the  savings  banks  have  no  solicitors, 
but  banka,  atorea,  Y.  M.  C.  A.*a.  high  Nhopb» 
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let  M  ageiieieBy  as  do  alto  Mine  two  hundred 
■ilb  mad  htetoriet. 

Wl8C0N?siN.  The  readiness  of  Wisconsin  to 
fDlknr  the  Icud  of  European  countrii»  in  social 
ud  industrial  reform  niovomentH  \vns  niniiiti'at 
in  tbe  eoaeUneot  of  a  law  autboriziog  the 
eatablbhnent  of  a  State  Inaurtiiee  ajratem.  By 
Novenihrr  1  the  orphan  izat  ion  necessary  to  com- 
mencing the  issuance  of  life  insurance  was  com- 
pl«te»l.  The  State  was  to  engage  in  competi- 
tion with  commercial  companies.  It  was  not, 
howcw,  to  employ  aolieitora.  It  was  the  be- 
lilf  of  the  promoters  of  the  idea  that  by  elimi- 
Bsting  tlie  expenses  of  tiii*  agency  the  State 
would  be  able  to  sell  insurance  so  cheaply  that 
mat  nombers  of  citizens  would  be  induced  to 
vam*  tbrongh  the  State  system.  Othen,  how- 
evor,  pointed  to  several  old  English  companies 
which  have  avoided  all  solicitors'  expenses  but 
which  have  grown  very  slowly.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  tbe  average  person  does  not  usually 
sedc  life  insamnee,  but  is  induced  to  buy  it. 
There  were  not  shown  to  be  an  actuarial  dif- 
ticulties  wliicli  would  prevent  a  State  bureau 
from  organizing  an  insurance  business.    It  was 

glinted  out,  however,  that  some  danser  in  the 
tare  might  nenlt  from  the  possiuliiiee  of 
political  control. 

Fbater.n.\l  l.NSURA.NCE.  The  principal  prob- 
lem of  fraternal  insurance  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  placing  of  assessments  on  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  scores  of  fraternal  societies  have  devef- 
op«i  and  disappeared  during  the  last  50  or  60 
vears.  In  nearly  every  case  the  reason  was 
thati  although  the  rate  of  assessment  was  high 
eaoi^h  to  cover  losses  while  the  organisation 
was  growing  rapidly  and  while  the  average  age 
of  membership  was  low,  it  was  not  large 
enough  in  later  years.  At  their  convention  in 
1910  at  Mobile,  Ala.«  the  national  insurance 
comniasionen  nmnulated  what  is  known  as 
the  Uobile  bill  and  recommended  its  adoption 
tar  all  the  States.  Adherence  to  the  provisions 
M  this  bill  would  place  all  fraternal  societies 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  This  law  has  been 
enacted  in  more  than  a  dozen  States;  nlfbougb 
more  than  25  States  provide  at  leaat  some  regu- 
lation of  fraternal  insurance.  The  managers  of 
the  fraternal  organizations  uniformly  desire  to 
bring  i^ut  such  assessment  or  premium  rates 
as  will  guarantee  the  permanency  of  the  or- 
gsnization.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  tlmt 
pwctically  all  of  the  better  km)wn  societies 
that  have  not  yet  reachwl  a  snund  niatlie- 
maticai  system  will  do  so  in  the  near  future; 
but  in  eome  eases  this  will  be  done  only  after 
much  internal  strife.  Moreover,  effective  means 
have  not  yet  been  provided  to  prevent  the  fre- 
fOCnt  Inunehing  of  new  organizations  with 
rates  so  low  as  to  quickly  attract  great  num- 
bers of  members.  The  great  inerease  of  public 
information  in  insurance  matters,  however,  is 
likely  to  put  the  public  on  its  guard 
against  unsafe  ventures. 

The  table  in  the  next  column  gives  the  date 
of  founding  in  America,  American  membership, 
and  t'.tal  disbursements  sinee  founding,  except 
where  vear   is  indicated,  of  leading  orders. 

IHBUBANCE,  WoBsnfomir's.  Bee  Wobb> 

DIQMC5'a  lK8UBA>CS.   

ISBVBAVOB  07  SMFLOYSBS.   See  Ek- 

noVERH'  T.IABIMTT. 

INTEBBOBOUQH     HAPZD  TB.ANSIT 
See  Ravid  'Ahxaia, 


Date  of 

Foundation  bershi 

Ben  Hur.  Tribe  of  KM  122,953 

B'nal  B'rltb.  Intependent 

Order  of   184S  S6,8S4 

Brith  Abraham  order.. 188t  ltO.000 

Brotherhood    of  Ameri- 
can Yeomen   1897  167.419 

Catholic  Ben.  LeRion. . .  1881  15.781 

Catholic  Knights  of 

America   1877  W.OOO 

Cathollo  Mutual  Beneflt_  ^ 

AssodaUon  1876  80.418 

Court  of  Honor  189S  88.S48 

Druids,  United  Andeni 

Order  of   1839  32,525 

K.iKle.s,  Order  of  1^89  315, UUO 

Kastern  Star,  order  <)I.1T76  600,000 

Klks,    Benev.    and  Pro- 
tective Urder  of  1868  384,742 

Forestenb  AnclMit  Or- 

der  of   18M  48.S01 

Foresters  of  America. .  1790  241.439 

Foresters.  Independent 

Order  of   1874  242,193 

Fraternal  Brotherhood..  189<  11,000 

Fraternal      Union  of 

America   1896  47.764 

Free  Masons    1.522,478 

Qleaners,  Order  of  1804  f8,4at 

Golden    Cross.  Untied 

Order  of  the  1878  17.420 

Heptasophs,  Improved 

Order  of   1878  76,165 

Hibernians  of  America, 

Ancleni  Order  of  1836  225.000 

Irish  Ciitholic  Benevo- 
lent Union   1869  16,000 

Knights  und  Indies  of 

Honor   1877  71,4W 

Knishte  of  Columbus..  .IStt  MM* 

Knights  of  Honor  187t  17.SU 

Knights  of  Malta,  An- 
cient   and  Uluatrlous 

Order  of  tbe  1889  30,000 

Knights  of  the  Golden 

Eagle   1873  82.664 

Knights  of  Pythias  1864  710.(17 

Knights  of  the  Macca- 
bees of  tbe  World.... im  187.1*4 

Knights  of  the  Modern 

Maccabees   1881  70,000 

Indies'  Catholic  Benev- 
olent  Association  1890  134.877 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees 

of  the  World  1892  164,105 

Loyal  Americans  of  tbe 

Republic   1896  28.497 

I.oyai  Order  of  Moose.. 18SS  SM.B61 

Mystic  Circle,  The  Fra- 
ternal  1884  20,129 

Mystic  Worker*  of  the 

World   s  1896  72.M7 

National  Union   1881  a«.UI 

New  England  Order  of 

Protection  IMT  66,283 

Odd   Fellows    1,562,829 

Order  of  Owls  1904  258,643 

Protected  Home  Circle.. 1886  83.056 

^er*^f\^"!^..??ri76t  M..17S 

Royal  Arcanum   1877  SM,69S 

Royal    League   188S  M.WO 

Sons  of  St.  George,  Or- 
der of     1871  S0,000 

United  American  Me- 
chanics. Order  of  184*  SSJOO 

United  American  Me- 
chanics, Jun.  Ord.  of..  186t  1M.4M 

United   Commer.  Trav. 

Of  America,  Order  of..l88S  65,000 

United  Workmen,  An- 
cient  Order   of  1868  110,086 

Woodmen    of  America. 

Frater.    of  Modem. -.1883  1.219,390 

Woodmen      Ot  the 

World   1890  606,874 


Benefits 
Disbursed 

$9,348,161 

(yr.}408.S20 
7,««o,i — 


7,99T.5r<2 
2;J, 4-15, 709 

17,500,000 

25,415,658 

8.295,006 

7.651.280 
6.937.150 


4.273,228 

168.000.000 
83.554,074 

84,828,086 
a.M1.44S 

3,769,818 

i'«K^478 

11.363,094 

19.715,823 

2.452,886 

2.635.552 

88.000.000 
6,9ft4.20« 
•8.f78.tM 

(yr.)55,116 
6,631,281 

4t.7IS.t88 

19,302.216 

9,716.991 

9.784.744 

2.446.017 
8.000,000 

5.383,012 

8.622.746 
St,Bt7.0tl 

10.666,29t 


6,877.767 

88.781,787 
140.000.000 
I.190.748 

1,100,000 

(]T.)106.801 

tjmjM 

3.621.736 

225,000,000 
105,73fi,193 
42,469.834 


lOTfBBirAL    00KBU8TZ0N  KOTOB& 

The  Diesel  patents  in  the  fnited  States  p\pir<'d 
during  1912.  hut  comparatively  little  was  done 
in  the  way  of  manufacturing  these  machines.  A 
number  of  semi-Diesel  engines  in  smaller  types 
were  put  out.  but  the  aggregate  was  insie- 
nifleant  as  compared  with  Europe.   Hore  tfab 
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type  of  machine  using  crude  oil  fuel  was  meet- 
ing with  great  favor  for  eentral  sution  woric, 
aa  the  units  ara  veiy  oompact  and  easily  oper- 
ated.  In  Denmark  it  was  reported  that  Dieeel 

engines  wi-rc  cmpla^vcii  if  must  of  the  small 
central  stations.  iLvperitnents  with  various 
fuela,  Buch  as  tar  combiniMi  with  paraffin  oil, 
ware  carried  on  and  a  aucoeuful  trial  waa  made 
of  a  100  h.  p.  engine  built  hy  the  KOrting 
Company,  which  led  to  the  construction  of  two 
new  engines  of  6U0  h.  p.  In  KtiHsin  the  Diesel 
engine  was  also  making  for  itself  a.  place,  and 
one  of  120  h.  p.  driven  at  high  speed  with  out* 
aide  air  compression  was  successfully  tried, 
while  another  Russian  j)liint  was  supplied  with 
an  800  h.  p.  unit  built  by  the  Augsburg-Nurn- 
berg  Company.  Tliis  tirm,  which  bad  supplied 
many  turbines,  installed  a  400  h.  p.  machine 
in  an  Italian  electric  plant  at  Parma. 

1  111'  iiicri'asing  cost  of  natural  fuel  oils  in 
Europe  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  stum- 
bling bhick  in  the  more  extended  application 
of  the  Diesel  motor,  and  this  was  leaving  tar 
oil  as  the  most  economical  fuel  for  such  en- 
gines. It  was  believed  tliat  the  Diesel  en^'ine 
would  find  greater  use  in  countries  where  euul 
waa  expensive  and  this  was  one  reason  for  the 
extensive  installations  in  France  and  Russia. 
The  cost  of  &uch  engines  in  1912  was  given  as 
$30  to  $32.50  per  liorsepnwer,  as  against  $35 
per  horsepower  for  the  steam  plant}  but  the 
repairs  and  maintenance  costs  were  tbougM  to 
be  higher  on  account  of  the  high  pressures  and 
temj)eratiire  and  t!io  need  of  great  clea  jliness 
in  niaiiitaining  the  engine. 

A  horizontal  double-acting  four-cycle  Diesel 
ei^ne  with  twin  tandem  arrangement  of  1600> 
2000  horsepower  was  built  during  tlie  year  in 
Germany  for  use  with  tar  oil,  with  a  small 
addition  of  ignition  oil,  and  opcrate<l  very 
aaiisiactorily.  From  600  horsepower  units  to 
those  of  smaller  sice  with  from  four  to  one 
cylinder,  the  Dieael  engine  in  1012  was  find- 
ing increahed  ap[)iieation  on  tlie  continent,  due 
in  part  to  the  falling  olT  in  the  sale  of  gas- 

groducer  plants  and  small  steam  engines, 
uch  engines  could  be  installed  in  the  base- 
ment of  buildings  below  occupied  dwellings, 
where  in  Europe  boikTs  were  not  permitted, 
and  were  available  for  use  at  an  instant's  no- 
tice without  standby  losses  or  the  attendance 
required  for  a  steam  or  gas  producer  plant. 
The  fuel  economy  was  also  urgetl  in  favor  of 
the  Die*el  engine  and  this  economy  could  be 
obtained  witli  a  less  degree  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  than  was  required  for 
satisfactory  maintenance  with  a  steam  or  g.is 
producer  plant.  The  horizontal  type  of  Dioel 
engine  continued  to  be  developed  during  the 
year  1912.  and  while  it  shows  but  little  if  any 
increase  in  fuel  consumption  over  the  vertical 
engine  and  the  original  Diesel  construction,  yet 
the  initial  cost  is  lower  and  it  is  simpler  and 
more  accessible. 

Marine  Diesix  Engines.  The  internal  com- 
bustion engine  to  secure  universal  adoption  for 
ship  propulsion  must  be  simple,  reliable,  and 
cheaper  in  the  bejrinning  than  a  steam  engine, 
yet  show  the  same  fuel  economy  as  a  station- 
ary engine.  The  cost  of  the  marine  engines 
built  during  the  year  was  eonsiderably  greater 
than  for  corresponding  steam  engines,  and 
while  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  necessary  ex- 
perimentation in  the  designs  before  successful 
types  are  developed,  yet  there  were  many  obsta* 


cles  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  supplanting 
of  the  present  ateam  plants.  See  SaxMma- 
wo. 

The  use  of  the  Diesel  oH  engine  at  sea  in 

large  up-to-date  freight  steamers  had  a  prac- 
tical teat  in  the  case  of  the  Selandia  and  the 
Jutlandia  of  the  Danish  East  Indian  Steam- 
ship Co.  Reversing  four-cycle  U^h-speed  Dicsd 
oil  engines  were  used  for  Hbm  mam  engnies  sad 
the  Diesel  engines  also  drive  the  air  compress- 
ors and  the  electric  ffenerators.  The  muchioery 
placed  in  these  ships  liad  oonsiderable  less 
weight,  while  less  space  was  required  for  tlw 
fuel.  Contrasted  with  the  four-cycle  engines 
of  the  Selaiidia  and  the  Jutlandia,  the  Monte 
Jfenedo,  built  in  Germany,  with  engines  by 
Sultzer  Bros,  of  Winterthur,  Switerland,  had 
two-cycle  four-cylinder  single-acting  ennrines  ca- 
pable of  developing  850  horsepower  each.  This 
latter  ve-'^sel  was  3.)ll  feet  in  lengtli.  50  fctt 
wide,  and  27  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity  of  40uO 
tons  and  a  speed  of  10^  knots  per  hinir. 

The  Junkers  oil  engine  was  attracting  maeh 
attention  in  Europe.  It  had  reciprocal  pistons, 
a  three-throw  crank  shaft,  and  a  superior  torni 
of  combustion  chamber.  A  few  of  tiiese  engines 
for  marine  propulsion  of  the  two-  or  three- 
cylinder  vertical  type  have  been  built.  The 
units  so  far  constructed  have  been  for  marine 
propulsion,  but  two  experimental  machines  of 
the  horizontal  type  bad  been  constructed  in 
Professor  Junkers's  laboratory  and  there  was 
considerable  speculation  among  continental  me- 
chanical engineers  as  to  the  future  of  the  sta- 
tionary horizontal  tandem  engine. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  gas  power  devel- 
opment in  Europe,  B.  J.  Tnyn,  retiring  chair- 
man of  the  gas  power  section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  stated  that 
he  i)elicved  that  conditions  were  even  less  fa- 
vorable for  the  dcvelopmcut  of  the  large  Diesel 
engine  in  the  United  States  tban  in  Europe,  ea 
account  of  the  small  relative  difTerenec  bctTrcrn 
the  cost  of  coal  ami  oil  fuel  in  most  parta  uf 
the  Ignited  States.  On  the  Pacitic  coast,  for 
example,  where  oil  fuel  is  cheap  and  coal  ex- 
pensive, there  would  appear  to  be  considerable 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  ih\<^  engine,  but 
elsewhere  the  cost  of  coal  h  so  moderate  and 
the  conditions  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
would  be  so  large  that  there  would  appear  to 
be  less  opportunity  for  such  machines  than  ia 
Europe.  Again,  in  Europe,  especially  on  tV 
continent,  wlicre  there  is  a  high  import  duty 
on  natural  oil  in  many  States,  the  de%*plop- 
meat  of  the  coal  tar  industry  has  braoglit 
about  the  production  of  a  large  annoal  sap- 
ply  of  tar  oil,  and  one  factory  at  Meidericn, 
in  Germany,  was  able  to  produce  over  S0,000 
tons  of  tar  oil  per  year,  which  was  being  sold 
at  a  price  of  approximately  il2.S0  per  too,  or 
five  cents  per  gallon.  This  one  plant  alone  was 
being  increased  in  capacity  until  it  was  expected 
that  an  annual  output  of  300.000  tons  of  ttr 
oil  would  be  reacheo.  The  tot^l  world  priNinc- 
tion  of  this  fuel  was  estimated  at  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  with  improved  metitods  of 
using  coal  and  T  v  f  roduct  coke  ovens  and  by- 
product gas  producer  plants  the  total  produc- 
tion of  tar  oil  was  bound  to  increase  not  <>n!y 
in  Europe  but  also  in  the  United  States.  The 
tar  oil  conmmption  in  the  Diesel  engine  is  not 
very  much  greater  than  natural  oil  an! 
in  the  medium-sized  units  shows  a  sativ 
factory  esoaomy,  while  for  the  smaller  engines 
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the  addition  of  »  •o^Ued  ignition  oil  wis 

newsary. 

Gas  j  I  :3rvES.  German  engineers  were  pay- 
ing greater  attention  to  the  gas  turbine  during 
19Ii,  M  was  nktural  in  tlie  large  high-tpeed 
rotative  machinery,  and  tiie  opinion  was  ad- 
vanced that  where  fuel  oils  were  abandoned 
this  machine  would  revolutionize  power  produc- 
tion,  especiallj  in  large  steel  centres.  An  ex- 
pnriiBental  gas  engine  of  large  size  operated  in 
Gormany  was  showing  good  mechanical  results, 
although  much  remained  to  be  done  to  secure 
satisfactory  thermal  efficiency. 

UTiuzAnoN  OF  IxDcsTBiAi.  Waste  Gases. 
Tiie  ttttlisntion  of  blast-furnace  gas  engines  in 
blast-furnncp  and  steel  works  was  being  r&pidly 
extended  in  Europe  and  the  use  of  coke-oven 
ga-!  in  gas  engines  to  generate  elcetric  power 
was  also  takiag  place.  Various  problems  con- 
MCted  with  the  latter  clan  of  nwdiinery  were 
being  solved,  especially  the  preaenct  of  Bolpbur 
in  the  coke-oven  gases, 

German  builders  of  gas  engines  were  improv- 
iqg  their  macliines  greatly  in  1012,  the  valve 
gear  waa  being  simplifled  and  the  cranking  of 
the  gas  pylimlers  was  being  reduced  by  better 
design  and  location  of  nuiteriuls.  While  in 
ijj>i'r.ition  the  gas  cylinders  require  cleaning  at 
regular  intervals  and  such  care  adds  to  their 
life  and  effleieney.  By  building  them  of  eait 
iron  instead  of  f'ii.>*t  steel  better  results  were 
being  secured.  Improvements  were  being  made 
also  in  other  features  of  the  design  and  in  the 
use  of  better  grades  of  steel.  The  cost  of  pro- 
dueing  eleetrie  power  in  eieotrio  blast-furnace 
and  steel  plants  was  estimated  at  about  $2.70 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours,  comprising  $1.25 
value  of  the  raw  blast-furnace  gaa  and  itielude-J 
cost  of  gas  cleaning,  cost  of  labor,  repairs  and 
•applies  of  all  kinds,  bnt  does  not  involve  inter- 
t  •   ir  l  fif'precintion. 

INTEE.NAL  WATEBWAYS.    See  Canals. 

INTERNATIONAI.  AXBBZ0AVZ8T 
CONGRESS.    See  AimnoroUMT. 

INTEBNATIOHAI.  OONCIIXAnOV.  See 

ABITBAT  [O  -s  .  TXTFRXATTONAL. 

nrraaNATioNAL  hahvester  com- 
pany. See  Trusts. 

INTERNATIONAI.  JOINT  COMMIS- 
SION.    Sec  Ah  HIT  RATION,  IKTKBNATIOXAI.. 

INTEB.NATIONAL  IiAHOVAeE.  Sea 
Laxgcage,  1>'TFJIKATI0NAI« 

nrrSBNATIOHAL  ULW,  AXBBICAR  So- 

cny  tiT.     Srf    ABBiraATIOX,  iNTEBNATIONAt. 

iNTEB-NATIONAIi  LAW,  Institute  of. 
S.v  Akhiiration.   I ntkknationai.. 

IMTEBUATJONAL  MERCANTILE 
XAXnre  CO.   See  Griscom,  Clement  A  (ton. 

INTEBNATIONAL  METRIC  CARAT. 
The  international  metric  carat  for  weighing 
{r<f  i(>u»  stones  and  gems  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  representatives  of  the  largest  firms 
in  tbe  Ameriean  jewelry  trade  at  a  meeting 
Md  in  New  York  on  October  29.  The  reso- 
lution.-; adopted  provided  fur  the  use  of  the 
international  carat  after  July  1,  IDi:?,  and  re- 
quested tbe  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  to  em- 
ploy this  standard  in  levying  the  du^  on  im- 
ported  diamonds  and  other  gems.  The  inter- 
national carat  is  "200  millif;rams,  or  onc-flftii 
of  a  gram  (3.086  grains),  and  in  1012  was  in 
«ie  ia  France*  Germany t  and  practically  all 
cooatHes  exetnt  the  United  States,  Great  Brlt- 
lin,  Belgium,  anrl  TTolland,  where  various  carats 
corresponding  approximately  to  205  milligrams 
Ittt— IS 


were  employed,  while  elsewhere  in  Europe  and 
Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury 21)  different  carats,  ranging  from  the 
ik)logna  carat  of  188.5  milligrams  to  the  Ara« 
bian  carat  of  254.0  milligrams,  were  in  use. 
The  international  carat  was  established  at  the 
suggestion  of  dealers  in  precious  stones  in  Ger- 
many in  1903,  and  was  straightway  adopted  by 
similar  interests  in  France  and  other  European 
countries.  Hitherto  Ameriean  jewelers  had 
used  a  carat  corresponding  to  205.2  milligrams, 
or  approximately  tluit  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  the  jewelry  trade  of  Antwerp, 
and  dealing  as  they  did  witb  merchants  in 
many  feireign  centres  of  trade  the  diversity  had 
often  proved  most  annoying.  With  the  inter* 
national  carat  not  only  would  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity 1>Q  done  away  with,  but  it  would  be 
possible  to  employ  decimal  subdivisions  instead 
of  sixty-fourths,  and  Hm  actual  weights  for  tb* 
balances  could  be  made  uniform  and  of  the 

highest  accuracy. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.    Sea  artielsa 
on  countries,  industries,  and  crops. 

ZHTEBPABUAHSMTABY  TTNION  See 

Arbitration,  Iktebnationai  . 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION.     Svr   i'MiWAY  ACCI0BKT8. 

lONIZAXIOlI.    See  Physics. 

IOWA.  POPULATio.N.  According  to  the  Census 
Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1012.  out  of  a  total 
population  in  1010  of  2,224,771,  the  foreign- 
born  whites  numbered  273,879,  compared  with 
305.782  in  1900.  The  largest  number  of  tlie^e, 
98,(i20,  came  from  Germany;  from  Sweden,  20,- 
751>;  fn  iri  Norway,  21.S'J0-,  from  Ireland,  17,- 
754;  from  Denmark,  17,937;  from  England, 
1U,783;  from  Austria,  15,962;  from  Hdland, 
11,330,  and  from  Canada,  10,548.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  were  represented  by  smaller 
numbers.  In  I'.UO  there  were  14,973  negroes 
and  3044  mulattoes  in  the  State.  In  1880  the 
negroes  numbered  10,666  and  tiie  mulattoea 
3182. 

Aguicultuke.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  I'Jll  and  1912 
are  given  in  tbe  following  table: 

Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com   ^.SSO.UOO  805,360.0<^0  |161,m.0ti0 

Wheat   ...mi      647,00O  10.6Z2.000  9.348,000 

OaU   1911    4,950.000  126,225.000  51.752,000 

Rye  1911      30.000        no.oao  416.000 

Potatoes   .It'll      174,000       12,876,000  S.399.000 

Hay   1912   a,&37,000      a4.»62,000  47,044.SOO 

t»lt  t.24Q,0M      a>.(»2,00»  t2.400,«00 

a  Took. 

Coat..  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the 
State  in  1011  was  7,331,048  short  tons,  valued 
at  $12,663,507.  This  was  a  decrease  from  the 
prndui  li'in  of  1910  by  590,472  sliurt  tons.  The 
numijer  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  State  in  1911  wa's  16,599. 

MANUVACTmES.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
cluded statistics  of  mannfactures  in  the  State. 
These  are  for  tiie  calendar  year  inon  and  were 
compiled  in  1912,  The  most  important  and 
interesting  resnlis  of  t  ie  census  will  be  found 
in  the  table  below.  The  industry  in  which  the 
largest  capital  was  invested  was  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing.  The  value  of  thin  product 
was  $59,045,000,  and  the  wage  earners  employed 
numbered  4144.  In  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk  the  vfiTue  of  the 
product  was  $25,850,000  and  tiie  wage  earners 
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5.528 

78,360 

6,823 
U.40S 

61.MS 

155,m 


Number   of  estab* 

lishmenis   

manufartures. . 
Proprietors  and 
Arm  members. 

Wage  earners 

(average  num- 
ber)   

Prim'y  horsepower 

Capital   1171.219.000 

Exp'  tiHcs    233,364.000 

Sc-rvkes    43,514,000 

.Salaries    10.972.000 

Wasea    S2.542,000 

Materials   170,707.000 

Miscellaneous    . .  lf.14S.000 

Value  of  products  m,ttt,000 

Value  added  by 
m  a  n  u  f  acture 
(value  of  prod- 
ucts less  cost 
of  materials}.. 


Number  or  Amount 

1909 


employed  numbered  12.31.  The  foundry  and  Orphans'  Home,  Davenport,  521;  Institution 
macliiiif  sliitp  (nodurts  wi  re  valued  at  $l4.0t)4.-  for  Fi-tble-minded  Children,  GlfiiwcKxl.  I'Soi: 
OOU  and  gave  emplu^-ment  to  510d  wage  eurtitTcs.  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  Knoxville,  Ibi; 
The  largest  number  of  paraons  were  employed  .Soldier»'  Home,  Marsballtown,  711;  State 
in  indu^^trie!j  relating  to  cars  and  general  shop  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis, 
construction.  6900.  The  value  of  the  product  Oakdale,  110.  In  addition  to  these.  95  out  of 
of  tliis  branch  of  industry  was  $10,'iUi),UOU.  Ui)  countiei^  in  the  State  have  county  homes, 
Other  industries  in  which  the  product  was  val-  and  in  these  there  are  about  243U  insane  and 
oed  at  over  $10,000,000  were.  Hour-mill  and  }>oor  persons.  There  are  also  27  institutioot 
grist-mill  products,  $12,871,000;  lumber  «nd  for  friendless  children,  in  which  nearly  3000 
timber  products.  .1512,059,01^0;  printing  and  pub-  children  are  cared  for.  The  Mercy  Hospital 
lit»hing,  $12.rJ'.i.<l(iO.  The  total  numlwr  of  wage  at  Davenport,  St.  Bernard's  H<i~|iital  at  Oouo- 
earners  in  tlie  industries  of  the  State  was  cil  Bluffs,  St.  Joseph's  Sanitarium  at  Dubuque. 
03a,  of  whom  51,770  were  male  and  0805  fe*  and  Tbe  Retreat  at  Des  iloiaca  are  private  in- 
male,  lite  vvn<;e  earners  under  16  years  of  age  stitutions  at  which  insane  persons  are  cared 
niiinbcred  1047.  of  whom  405  Were  females,  for.  These  institutions  are  ins[>ected  seini- 
The  prevailin;,'  liour-  nf  labor  ranged  from  54  annually  by  the  board  of  control.  The  cor 
to  00  a  week  for  three-fuurtbs  of  the  wa^e  rectional  institutions  with  their  population  in 
earners  employed,  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  1912  are  as  follows:  Industrial  School  for 
being  employed  in  establishments  operating  less  Boys  at  Eldora,  303;  Industrial  School  for 
than  54  hours  a  week  and  only  9.5  per  cent.  Girls  at  Mitchellville,  168;  tlie  Reformatory  at 
in  estublii«lnii>  Ills  operating  more  than  00  hours  Anamosa,  649j  Stat*  PenitOltiary  at  Ft.  Modi* 
a  week.  Tiie  cities  having  the  largesit.  number  son,  481. 
of  wage  earners  were  Des  Moines,  6383;  Du- 
buque, 5108;  Davenport,  4231;  Burlington,  4100, 
and  in  Sioux  City,  3750.  The  principal  results  Political  interest  was  heightened  in  Iowa  by  the 
of  the  ceii-^u-^  are  shown  in  the  following:  table,  fact  that  Senator  Cuninuiis  uii  .January  2U  an- 
with  corresponding  figures  for  1904  and  the  nounced  his  candidacy  tor  the  Kepublicao  presi- 
inoreaoa  of  per  cent*  between  1004  'and  1900:  dential  nomination.  In  the  convention  held  ea 

April  24  for  tbe  election  of  delegates-at-lariie  to 
———"—-^^^—^—————'^^^^••^••'^^  tbe  Republican  national  convention,  the  four  del- 

oFim"  fpnt^'s  'it  lTge  were  iIl^>tructed  to  vole  lor  I'rt.^ 
W04-"09  i<ient  Taft.  Senator  Cummins  was  unable  to 
secure  the  full  number  of  district  delegstn. 
President  Taft  was  given  12,  while  Senator 
Cummins  received  10.  By  a  vote  of  764  to 
720  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  State  con- 
vention indorsing  and  praising;  the  administra- 
tkm  of  President  Taft.  In  spite  of  this  failure 
to  receive  a  unanimous  indorsement.  Senator 
Cummins  remained  a  candidate  until  the  sn- 
tiion  of  the  national  convention.  Following  the 
convention  be  issued  a  statement  in  which  lie 
expressed  his  intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. This  was  due,  he  said,  to  a  careful  analy- 
sis made  of  the  election  contests  before  the 
convention,  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  of  the  delegates  had  been 
wrongfully  awarded  to  President  Taft.  Al- 
though he  expressed  his  intention  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  said  that  it  must  be  under- 
.stood  tliat  lie  would  do  .so  protesting  against 
the  organization  of  a  third  party  and  dissent- 
FiNA.vcK.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  iug  from  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
ending  June  30.  1012.  amounted  to  $4,983^443.  platform.  He  said:  "liy  vote  for  him  will 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $5,-  indicate  that  T  believe  he  desfres  to  promote 
22},r)ni.  l.Mving.  togetlier  with  tlie  balance  at  the  common  welfare,  but  will  not  indicate  that 
the  beginning  of  the  tincal  year,  a  balance  at  I  look  upon  tlie  new  party  as  a  wise  or  an 
the  end  of  the  year  of  1,041.480.  The  ehief  enduring  movement  in  public  affairs."  On  May 
reeeipta  are  from  county  taxation,  insnrance  16  the  DemocraUe  State  convention  iastraetcd 
tuxes,  and  fees.  The  chief  expenditures  are  for  the  20  delegates  from  Towa  to  vote  for  Clsrk. 
education,  support  of  State  institutions,  and  On  June  li  a  senatorial  primary  was  held, 
the  State  government.  The  State  has  no  bonded  The  term  of  Senator  Kenyon.  who  was  elects! 
debt.  to  fill  the  vacancy  cause<l  by  the  death  of  Sen- 

CHABntES  AXD  CoRRECnows.  The  charitable  ator  Dolliver  in  1011.  expired  in  1013.  Opposed 
institutions  under  State  control,  with  the  en-  to  Senator  Kenyon.  who  was  a  candidate  for 
rollment  of  Oach  in  October,  1912,  are  as  fol-  reelection,  was  Si-nator  Lafayette  Young,  one 
lows:  of  the  Taft  leaders  of  the  State.    In  this  elec- 

Cherolcee  State  Hospital  (for  insane),  Chero*  tion  Senator  Kenyon  won.  over  Mr.  Youn^  by 
keo.  080;  riarinda  State  Honpital  (for  insane),  a  plurality  of  about  73.000  votes.  Following 
Ciarinda,  1141);  Inde[>endeiiee  State  Hospital  his  defeat,  Mr.  Young  isAtted  a  statement  in 
(for  insane),  Independeiue.  IH.J;  .\It.  Pleasant  which  he  declared  that  st.iiid  pat ism  was  de»d 
State  Hospital  (for  insane  men  and  women  and  and  might  as  well  be  buried.  He  abandoned 
inebriate  women).  Mt.  I'leuiiant.  1003;  School  his  support  of  PresHlent  Taft  and  dedand  thst 
for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  216;  Soldier^  the  State  should  support  Senator  Cunmins. 


1904 

4,785 

61,361 

4,76S 
7413 


49.481 
118.066 
1111,427,000 
143.692.000 
28.945.000 
5,948.000 
Z2.B97,000 
IOS.844.000 
11.90S.000 
110,573.000 


15  5 

27.7 

11.9 
00.1 


24.0 
31.6 
63.7 
64.4 
50.3 
84.5 
41.5 
00.0 
00.S 


88.531.000       57.728.000  53.4 
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Following  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tioD  the  Progressives  in  th«  State  were  for 
aome  time  doubtful  whether  they  would  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  State  offices.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  do  eo,  and  on  September  4  Jndga 
John  L.  Stevens  was  nwninated  for  governor. 
Hie  Republican  nominee  was  Lieutenant-Gov> 
cmor  Clark  and  the  Democrutic  candldatL'  Ed- 
ward 0.  Dunn.  The  political  situation  was 
complicated  by  \]ie  fact  that  while  Senator 
CoBunina  and  his  friends  supported  Mr.  Roose- 
wit.  Senator  Kcnyon,  who  waa  also  a  Progres- 
sive, declared  Imnsplf  for  the  whole  Republican 
ticket,  including  President  Taft,  at  the  same 
tiinp  denouncing  the  methods  by  which  the 
President  acearM  hia  nomination.  The  election 
on  November  S  resulted  as  follows:  Wilson, 
185,376;  Roosevelt,  161.7S3;  Tnft,  119,811; 
Debs,  15,914  Cliafin,  8437.  For  governor, 
Clark,  Rep.,  received  184,148  votes;  Dunn, 
Oeflk,  182,449,  and  Stevena,  Pragreuive,  71,877. 
A  Republiean  Icgialatura  was  «l««ked,  making 
it  certain  tliat  Senator  Kanyon  would  ba  re- 
elected in  1913. 

State  Govebrment.  Governor,  O.  W.  Clark; 
lieutenant-yvemor,  W.  L.  Hapiiagt  senatary 
of  State,  W.  8.  Allen;  treasurer,  W.  C.  Brown; 
auditor,  J.  L.  Bleakly;  attorney-general,,  Geor<re 
Co^n;  sufjerintendent  oi  education,  A.  M. 
Deyoe;  adjutant-femmit  Qvj  E.  Logan— all 
fiepublieana. 

JOMCiABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice, 
8  Jf.  Weaver;  judpos  Scott  M.  Ladd,  E.  R. 
Gaynor,  William  D.  Evans,  Horace  K.  Deemer, 
B.  W  Preston;  elerkp  Buigeaa  W.  Garrett— all 
Bapnbliaana. 

dun  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans, 
Ssnata,  31;  House,  71;  joint  ballot,  102.  Demo- 
crats, Senate,  17;  House,  33;  joint  ballot,  60. 
Republican  majority,  Seiwta,  14;  House,  S8; 
joint  ballot.  52. 

IOWA,  State  UinvEasrrT  or.    An  Inttftn* 

t  on  for  hif^her  education  at  Iowa  City,  la., 
iouDded  in  1847.  The  total  number  of  students 
carolled  in  tbe  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
ftnitf  ia  the  autumn  of  1912  waa  as  follows: 
Liberal  arts,  1020;  law,  210;  medicine,  93; 
!i  maopathic  medicine,  13;  denistry,  174;  nhar- 
macv,  47;  graduate  school,  109;  school  of  ap- 
plied eeianee,  108;  fine  arts,  67;  nursing,  70; 
boBMMMMithie  nursing,  14.  Tbe  faculty  num- 
bered 220.  of  whom  155  were  actually  engaged 
in  tcacliin?  and  65  were  assistants  and  execu- 
tives. Among  the  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
faculty  waF  the  appointment  of  Henry  W.  Dunn 
to  sneeeed  Austin  W.  Scott  as  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Law;  the  appointment  of  W.  A  Jessup 
to  succeed  F.  E.  Bolton  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  appointment  of 
J.  A.  idars  to  sucOBSd  Captain  M.  C.  Mumma. 
A  gift  of  f 1000  was  reeeived  from  George  £. 
HaeLean,  former  president  of  the  university, 
for  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  student  revolv- 
ing loan  fund.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amount  to  '?j!}0,845,  and  the  income 
from  tbe  productive  funds  911,167.  Tbe  libraiy 
contains  98,000  volumes.  President,  John  G. 
Bowman,  M.  A 
IPSWICH    SKELETON.       tSee.  AliTHBO- 

POLOGT. 

IBELAin).   See  Great  Bbitaixt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL.  The  production  of 
»ron  and  steel  in  1911,  as  noted  I>»  low,  is  gen- 
eral in  its  nature.  The  production  of  the  sev- 
eral States  may  ba  found  in  tbs  paragraph  Jf <»- 


eral  Production  under  those  States.  The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

In  lull  tiiere  waa  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  ateel  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction in  1010.  Ihis  was  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  largo  overproduction 
in  1010,  and,  secondarily,  to  a  lessening  in  the 
demand,  fiuying  on  the  part  of  railroads  and 
for  new  equipment  of  manufacturing  plants 
was  curtailed.  These  conditions  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  lust  four  months  of  1910  ami 
lasted  well  into  the  second  half  of  1011.  In  the 
closing  months  of  that  year,  howerer,  recov- 
ery was  ra|>id  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  decidedly  more  hopeful  tone.  Iron  was 
mined  in  twenty-seven  States  during  1911.  Of 
these,  four,  Idaho,  Montana,  ^Nevada,  and  Utah, 
produced  ores  for  fluxing  only.  Part  of  Colo* 
rado's  production  was  for  fluxing  and  part  for 
pig  iron.  In  Michigan  was  produced  a  very 
small  quantity  for  fluxing  and  a  small  quan- 
tity was  produced  in  Missouri  for  special  llux- 
ing  use.  The  other  Statea  produeed  ores  for 
blast  furnace  use.  The  total  production  in  19II 
was  4l>,989,808  long  tons,  valued  at  $86,419,830, 
compared  with  5U. 889,734  long  ton's,  valued  at 
$140,735,607,  in  lUlU.  As  in  1010,  MinnesoU 
ranked  first,  with  23,808,408  long  tons.  This 
was  a  conniderable  decrease  from  the  produc- 
tion of  1910,  winch  was  31,9{iti,7G9  long  tons. 
There  were  produced  in  Michigan  8,944,393 
loag  tons,  compared  with  13,303,900  in  1910; 
in  Alabama  3,055,682  long  tons  in  1011,  eom- 
pared  with  4,801.275  in  1910;  in  New  York. 
1,057,984  long  tons,  compared  with  1,287.200 
in  1910.  The  table  below  gives  the  production 
by  States  and  the  value  of  tbe  product  in 
lOlO-lOIIi 


1910  1911 
Quantity,  Quantity, 
State       In  ions      Value       in  long  Value 
tons  tons 
4.8U1.27S  I6.08S.7SS  |4.876.10« 
tU,a7C      4tt,«U     M»7,n«  tl6,7M 


UM1 


79.S40 

".1. 906 


Alabama.. 
Georgia... 
Kentuekr 

and  West 

Virginia. . 
Maryland 

and  North 

Carolina.  . 
Michigan  1 
Minnesota.3i,!«66,769 
Miaaourl..  7«,S4l 
NewJecaar  6Sl.nS 
NewTork  l.n7,S0» 

Ohio   tttSSO 

renn'vanla 
Tennessee  TS2.247 

Texas   29,636 

VirKinIa  ..  9i)3.877 
Wisconsin  1.149,651 
Other 

States.... 


143.S42 
<I, 393.585 
78,462.560 
168.687 
1.682.tlS 
t.M8.M8 
86.8M 
911.847 
1,018.323 
31,003 
1,S45,114 
8.610,349 


92,382 
8,911, 3y3 
23.39ij.406 
f>J8.788 

cmjn 

16.897 
Bl4,tM 

4M.nt 

6io.87i 

559,763 


161.929 

23.8U8.936 
48.447,760 
UI.6T6 

1.168.271 

2.!*f.0,i)n9 

639.653 
638.889 


1,146.188 
1,386.616 


S96.008       998.629      6&7.306  710.620 


Total.... 66. 889.784  140, 728.607  40,989.808  86.419.880 

During  1911,  374  ore  mines  reported  sales  or 
consumption  of  ore;  159  mines  produced  over 
50,000  long  tons  of  iron  ore  each,  compared 
with  191  mines  in  1010.  Tbe  largest  quantity 
produced  from  any  sinjilc  mine  in  1911  was 
1,553,510  long  iona.  from  the  Hill  mine  at 
Marble  on  the  Mesabi  range.  Minnesota  These 
mines  in  Minnesota  produced  more  than  l/MH),- 
000  tons  each. 

F'lG  Iron.  The  production  of  pig  Iron  in  1011 
in  the  United  SUtes  amounted  to  23.257,288  long 
tons,  valued  at  the  fumaoss  at  $327,234,684, 
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■A  «tf  1911 
Sv  tfcK  fnt 

haJf  cf  "  f-  7»»ar.  The  anwinrtTMa  iir  ujI 
p^i*yi  l4JTl.roi   tans.     Tie  3^a4artK?s 

tor  Ih*  Mcnnd  fi;i  If  of  tne  wa^  3a»i.'ci?«>ilj' 

tirtalet  tiimm  that  at  cke'fnft  M^f.  Mc^i^ 
to  the  aCiawm  «r  fhe  fityiaaaniiy  cW  Jdi- 
1117  -/ournnL  Tliat  autaartr  esc;aute§  tke 
ftni«h»»*i  rolW  product  of  U'lI  u  ^roittWy  ex- 
«>*'l)ng  fi^>00.000  tana.  T^ie  mr-^  DOUble 
gstim  WMM  im  aUmtUumi  tUti  is  pUtek.  but,  aid 
rafla.  fktVrtxuxmt. 
TROT!  AND  STEEL  TA2IFP.  S«  T  vEur. 
I&&IOAXIOM.  Ttmwighciit  tb«  world 
merally  th«  year  l!>li  wa»  «oe  of  coit^ideni- 
blc  aetivity  is  tbe  cztcMiMB  a<  irrigBtion  to 
nnrnm,  tat  !■  the  Umtcd  States  ftw  otm 


U  niU  frit  fr>irri  ll)l<i  UMo  tKnt  th#-  larg- 
.  t    '(i..,(j)v    Mrna   iif»M|uft(|    in  .|Vnn\vlvani«, 

'flif  f«>«)t«n«irrlNl  fMfiNPity  of  tli*  blitiit  fiir- 

KriMiB   (if   (It"  Mt«l<'«  OM   |>i'f'«'rnlwf  31, 

till  I.  yn,,m  <  «l)trii«l<i|  lit  :(;i.Ml'J,(»0O  U>riK  n  ycitr. 
I't.tif  iti'vf  ItUinl  fiiriiiiir*  with  II  totiil  oiipiK'ity 
Ml  MmjIHHI  UtM  WPIP  Nililiil  ttiirlfiK  lot  I.  com- 
|»rt#i><t  With  in  IH>W  blM«t  fiirnncPA  with  n 
*'<|"<'I*V  I'f  iJUI.IMMI  liiiiM  lit  lino.  Tilt'  tiitiil 
ixmiiIm'I  itl  (MMiM)<i>ii  iMi  lH>('«<iiiU>r  31i  toil,  wan 

mi  4it  wltlvlt       w«>ri>  In  Mait  and  S38  w«re 

iiiii. 

f*iP¥lu         t«»tnl  |»r<HhirHo«  of  iM\  In  IftH 

III  Mm>  I'iiIIiiI  Sliiti'B  wii*  lL'.'l.07A.finl  loii^'  Ixti'i. 
lif    lliin,    i.tU/.Mlli    Itiii^    loll*   wiir«'  n«'»M'au»r, 

t.ir)UR.<mii  ii|M<ii  iiiM«iiii.  i)7.ori:i  crticibW.  iiiift  u:f,- 
.illi  («ili*«t  ki^pl.  In  I  Imp  |inNlupttfin  of  "t(>i>l 
iVltiNtHitfilii  ti(t««u|*i»<<i  flmt  )itii<<t>.  wUh  H,ftU4.- 

IM  I    limy    lolia  tit  0|tl«li    liniiOi.   nIii-I    iliL:><t-<  itiui 

iii*tliiM««  n*i«(  ^.U^K.Uia  tuua  u(  lU»»i'iuer  in- 
Mill*  MMlt  «tM4iMn||«« 

UiKiMIQ  IMn*!!!)*,       Ttii'     q\>:U'tlty  of 

lit»<t  ttii<  liii|«<tl«H|  |iil«>  llio  I  )Htt<ti  Siiito  in 
Uni  INM.M.'   U>i«||  itMK.  vuUkhI  Kt 

«l  *T.I».»vVv'v':»   In   ltlU»,    Th»  larj.'vjst 

U"'x  *  I'limdoi  i»M«i     k^U4mUti««  won* 

t>*d  \>kik«aA    \     iin«Hltl>  vt        vr*  «\ptnrt«<d 

AM.  \l<^  A  «ti4l«t  HK'tWMf  «>*tfr  ti** 
«>iivttn4  ^\tK<»t«4  M  t*tl^ 

»«     .  (%.•    i.  'ITU'*!     <Vv»lv»    Itl  >»4«  iv,-v!i 

^H"*  »ih'«»«»>ihW*  «»»   tH«f  iimt  stwi 

vx-'.     1  •  .  >i  « •»     ^  n-xi     :>f  v^•  :vt  v'rt     ■«»  >  c-^ 

,»%   ■  >  >  •     >'••  I      0<<>iM»i-*    (^J     -nil"  \.      t  V.-'ic* 

>s'   «      >         •  ><  {  tUtjL        •    >vi  -ni  Siva 


enterpri-<-->  uft.--  urLit-rtak.-n,   f  t:  v\t^-ii-ion  U- 

under  work*  already  built.  TLe  prcgr*--  of 
the  fear  in  diffemt  parts  «rf  tlw  world  '» 
gimi  in  d«tail  belcMr: 

rMiui  StATfS.  As  htatoJ,  the  activity  in 
the*  umlfrlaking  of  &ev  irrigation  enterpriacf^ 
and  in  tbe  construction  of  m-w  works,  wliidi 
has  be«n  so  noticeable  for  a  few  years  pastt 
linit  almost  ceased.  Tbe  reports  of  the  eentui 
of  inid  allowed  cli'arly  that  irrigation  co^stru^ 
tioii  lind  far  outruu  settlement,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  next  few  years  will  be  a  period 
of  adjustment  in  which  the  land  under  exist- 
ing works  will  be  gradually  brou<!ht  under  cul- 
tivation. 11  •  census  of  1010  showed  the  total 
acreage  irrigated  in  the  arid  region  of  the 
United  8Utcs  in  1999  to  be  13.73a,4o8  aoM, 
which  was  an  increase  of  82.7  per  cent,  orer 
the  acreage  irrigated  in  1S99.  Assuming  that 
the  same  r.ile  of  incnaso  coiuimied. 
acreage  irrigated  in  1912  would  bate 
bi^n  slightly  more  than  17,000,000  aevM. 
In  view  of  the  decreased  activity  in  con- 
st mot  ion,  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage 
actuallr  irrii;atcd  in  \'*\2  is  consi>Jt'r:»b]y  \,<* 
than  tiie  tigures  ju«t  given.  Tbe  greater  part 
of  this  acre.ige.  probably  90  per  cent.,  is  lop- 
plie\l  with  water  by  works  controlled  by  the 
water  u*er*.  eitlier  individually,  or  in  some  or- 
gaiumi  form  of  cooper .it:>  n.  The  report  of 
the  I'tuted  State*  RevUmation  Service,  wlock 
i^i  huikhng  irripitroe  «\»^  vader  tbe  la«  ti 
June  17.  settinar  a*ide  the  receipt*  fro* 

the  sale  of  public  l.tods  for  that  par>>?e.  ff 
the  dsc«l  yvA-  0  ied  June  SO.  I9lt'  ihxm^ 
thjil  tlidS  fttod  ftAMttteii  ia  1912.  tm 
•an.l^.  to  wbieb  siHNtM  be  aiM  m  im*  bm 
t'>,r  tn?a*u-v  of  j^^XlXWWft.  aiak;*;  cot»f 
r.;  tri  *  over  SJ6.aW.iXW.  zhtn 

Ki*  b«H'M  eM»eini*«d  tv>  Jew  3ft.  JTOH  ■ 

:\»7.    IV  Wcsl  aetvsife  m  wcia— maL  mjects 

3^0A».«»  aima.      1.>CSLja»  mam  af 
t  It,'  ivr'v  c«f  wx*  P!f«£y  *«-  ssroJy  wi'S;?  ai  1*1— 

to  w>-tf«  «a?rr  ta  aMM&aid  9  — t  * 

It?  i..-r»>l^  WMldi  )v  iffteattw  t^i. 
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18,  IS04.  grantitifi:  dt-aert  lands  to  tlie  States  for  perennial  irrigation  in  191"^.  "Shich  of  this 
on  ooQdition  that  they  provide  for  their  irri-  water  is  to  be  used  on  the  Delta  lundi^,  which 
gatton)  during  the  year  1912.  During  the  require  drainage  aa  well  as  irrigation.  TliS 
Tear  cndioc  June  30,  1912,  there  were  applied  Egj'ptian  government  baa  undertaken  the  drain* 
for  under  tbiu  law  184,097  aeree,  while  oaring  age  of  tlieae  landa  and  has  authoriied  the  ex* 
the  last  prooo<!in^,'  year  the  area  applied  for  penditiire  of  $13,000,000  in  this  work.  It  is 
was  yio^2d  ocit'is,  und  the  area  !M:gregated  necettbary  to  dike  the  land  uiid  pump  tite 
during  the  year  ending  lune  3D,  It)  12,  was  liut  drainage  water  from  the  drains.  The  land  is 
97,917  acrei»  aninat  328,7U5  acrea  in  the  pre-  to  be  devoted  to  cotton.  At  Cairo^  experi* 
eediBig  year.  The  area  patented  in  the  last  raents  in  the  use  of  siin*power  engines  for 
year  was  SS-IOG  acres,  and  in  tti  precedin,'?  pumping  water  for  irrigation  are  being  con- 
year  60,540  acre«.  The  total  nii  (p|)lied  for  ducUnl.  The  Turkish  government  is  continu- 
under  this  law  to  June  30.  I'  i-  'as  7,:J01,-  ing  its  efforts  toward  tne  rc^tabliahing  of  ir- 
037  acres,  the  area  aegresated  3;291,231  acres,  rigatlon  in  Aeiatio  Turkey.  During  the  year 
end  the  area  patented  474i000  aeree.  1918,  preliminary  eontraeto  have  Iwen  let  for 

The  Philippine   Roveriiment   is  undertaking  the  irrigation  nf  1,000.000  acres  in  the  Meander 

the  contttruction  uf  a  number  of  irri«?ation  en*  Vnlley,  and  for  1,200,000  acres  in  the  Adana 

terprises    and    has    created    an    "  Irrigation  Plain.     In  India,  the   British  government  is 

Council,"  oomposed  of  the  secretanr  of  com-  inereaaiog    its    expenditures    for  irrigation 

meree  and  poiioe,  the  ehalnnan  of  the  com*  worics  from  year  to  year,  the  amounts  allotted 

Bittiv  on  agrieulttire  of  the  Philippine  a'??pm-  f^r  tliis  purpose  for  the  year  1011-12  being 

bly.  the   director    of   public   works,   and    itie  3iu,280  for  uiujur   works,  and  ^4,152,320  for 

ciiairman  of  the  committee  on  public  works  of  minor  works.    Up  to  March  31,  1911,  the  Brit- 

the  Philippine  assembly.    In  addition  to  the  ieh  government  had  spent  on  irrigation  works 

projects  being  carried  out  by  the  government,  in  India  $155,712,000,  and  Iwilt  58,251  miles  of 

individual  fanners  we  devwoping  small  pro-  niain  and  branch  canals,  r  mn  anling  48,000.- 

jects.  000  acres,  about  20,000,000  acres  of  whicli  is 

Foreign    Countbies.      In    the    Nortliwest  cultivated.    There    are    now    under  construc- 

]»ovinces  of  Canada,  construction  of  new  works  tion,  awaiting  sanction  or  under  examination, 

is  nraeh  less  active  than  it  was  a  few  years  fifty-five  government   projects,   the  estimated 

»;'o.    The  province  of  British  Columbia  is  giv-  c^gt       which  is  $181,600,000.    The  '*  product- 

iug  much  attention  to  a  revision  of  its  laws  ive "  government  irrigation  enterprises  in  In- 

and  a  general  study  of  the  organization  of  jia  have  yielded  a  return  of  7.66  per  cent,  on 

irrigation  enterprisea,  with  a  view  to  provid-  ^  capital  invested  In  them.   The  government 

lag  for  more  soeeessfvl  reelaination  of  its  arid  of  Siam  is  >tndertaklng  extensive  irrigation 

lands.    Irrigation  extension   in  Mexico,  which  works  and  has  employed  an  American  irriga* 

was  receivhig  considerable  attention  from  tlie  tjo,;  engineer  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

Svernment,  which  enacted  laws  proviiiing  for  T|,g    fij-gt    meeting    of    the    South  African 

tns  in  aid  of  irrigation  construction,  has  been  irrigatltHi  Association  wa«  held  in  Bloemloo- 

halted  to  some  extent  by  the  unsettled  condi-  f^jg  November  16,  1911.     The  time  of  this 


t:on>  in  that  country.     Notwithstanding  this,  meeting  was  taken  up  principally  with  the  dis- 

ftynu?  large  concessions  have  been  granted,  and  cuasion  of  a  proposed  law  regulating  the  use 

project-  are  under  way.    A  large  project  tak-  water  from  sitreams  tiiroughout  the  union, 

tag  water  from  the  Coochos  River  in  C'hihua-  ](        claimed  tltat  irrigation  development  was 

bus,  is  under  construction,  to  provide  water  being  retarded  by  existing  laws,  and  the  new 

for  .ihoiit   l.OOO.ftno  acre's,  to  be  used  for  the  ].^^y  ^vas  designed  to  remove  these  hindrances, 

gruvving  of  cotton,  corn,  bean.s,  and  alfalfa.  j  1,^  j^guth  African  governmentis  are  cncourog- 

Of    the    South     American    countries,    Ar-  i„g  irrigation  development  by  giving  advice  to 

ICBtina  shows  the  greatest  activity  in  irriga*  i^nners  and  by  making  surveys,  etc.,  but  have 

tion  development.    A  few  yp-^  ago  the  Ar>  „ot  yet  done  oonstmetion  work  on  any  large 

gentine  government  adopted  a  policy  of  gov-  ^j,;,]^. 

ernment  aid  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  uaWIN,  John  Abthtb.    An  American  phy- 

works.  and  still  maintains  this  policy,    Dur-  gjcian,  died  June  1,   1912.    He  was  born  in 

iog  1912  a  new  project  in  the  province  of  San  in  1853  and  was  educated  in  Dublin 

Lois,  to  cost  $5,000,000,  was  authorized,  as  t7niversity.   He  studied  medicine  at  the  Col* 

was  a  new  project  in  the  province  of  Cordoba,  rhvsicians.  For  a  number  of  years 
to  cost  $1,500,000.    Other  projects  already 

he  acted  au  aurgeon  in  several  hospital?  in 
t!,ori/<Hl  have  been  delayed  because  bids  for  England.  In  1882  he  removed  to  the  United 
tbeir  construction  have  run  far  above  the  gov*  states  and  was  for  ten  years  physician  to  the 
muaevt  estimates  of  cost.  The  Argentine  gov-  gt.  George's  Society  in  *  New  York  City.  He 
eroment  i*  investigating  the  possibilities  of  ir-  ^vas  president  of  the  British  Schools  and  Uni- 
ri)|ration  in  Patagonia.  The  Chilean  govern-  versities  Club,  and  a  member  of  t^everal  Kuro- 
ment  is  making  plans  for  the  irrigation  of  pean  and  American  medical  societies.  Among 
172.970  acres  in  the  central  valley  of  Chile,  his  professional  writings  are:  Hydrotherapy  at 
i  t  a  cost  of  $924,000,  and  for  another  project  Bamtogii;  Pathology  of  fleersidkness,  etc.  He 
farther  north  which  will  include  50,000  acres,  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  British  Stcdical 
The  Republic  of  Brazil  is  giving  considerable  Joumai  the  Ix)ndou  /,oncct,  the  New  York  l/t(/- 
.iti.iiiiun  to  irrigatn.ii  hut  without  much  rc-  cut  Record,  and  the  Philadelphia  ilcdiml  .Ynrs, 
«uit  Schemes  for  federal  and  state  aid  are  ISHOMOTO,  Shiaroku.  A  Japanese  states- 
proposed  and  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  man,  died  April  2,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  1864. 
lederal  eonpresa  embodying  these  schemes,  but  He  entered  the  military  service  and  rose 
hav?  not  bocome  laws.  through  successive  promotions  to  he  major- 
The  enlargement  f  the  .\ssuan  Dam  on  the  genera!  in  181)8,  and  lieutenunt  genernl  in  IflOi. 
Kile,  is  to  be  completed  in  1912,  and  should  In  1903  be  was  made  vice-minister  of  war. 
fmiit  n  Iwgdy  nerensod  anppty  of  water  For  many  yean  1»  was  director  of  the  Tokyo 
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Mveaal,  from  which  he  was  transfomd  to  his 
position  in  the  war  department. 

ISOMEBISM.    iScL  LHKMiHTSX. 

ITALIAN  SOMAJLIULNB.  An  Italian 
colony  and  protectorate.  Area  365,400  square 
kilometers  ( 141,081  square  mile*) ;  population* 
abuut  HOU.OOO.  Mogadisho  is  the  seat  of  the 
civil  governor  (1012,  Si;,'iior  de  Martino).  Ira- 
ports  (1908-9),  2,788,2«:>  lire;  exports  (but- 
ter, hides,  timber,  durrha),  1.667,780. 

ITALY.  A  southern  European  constitu- 
tional monareliy.  composed  of  the  Apennine 
Peninsula  and  the  islands  of  SisUy  And  Sar» 
dloia.   Rome  is  the  capital. 

Abba  amd  ForuLATiON.  The  area,  in  square 
kilometers  (according  to  tlic  calculations  of  the 
.Military  Geograpliical  Institute),  the  number 
of  provinces  in  each  compartimento,  thf  pcipu- 
lation  as  taken  at  the  census  of  June  lu,  11)11, 
and  the  gain  or  lose  over  the  population  of 
Fehniary  10.  \90\,  are  givui,  tiy  eonpartimeiiti, 
in  the  following  table: 


8a 

Piedmont   

Ll^ria  

l^jiiil>urdy  ....... 

N'enclia   

KmlUit   

Tuscan)'   

Tlw  Marobes  

Umtarfa   

Rone  

Abrussl  •  MoUae 

Campania   

Apulia 
Husilicata 
Calubrla 
Sicily    . . . 
Sardinia 


■■•••■••a 


kms. 
2»,367 

5.278 
24.U8a 
24,547 
20.701 
24.105 

9.712 

».70» 
12.081 
16.629 
1G.2»5 

iy,io9 

9,5*62 
15,<i75 
26.739 
S4.1M 


TMal   

•110.6M  aquars  mlleB. 


P. 

1911  Pop. 

Increase 

4 

3,424,538 

luT.137 

2 

1.196.S53 

119.380 

8 

4.T.sii.yii" 

504,179 

8 

3,626. ti55 

392,188 

8 

2.667,510 

222.476 

8 

2,694,453 

145.311 

4 

1,088.876 

28.120 

1 

685,042 

17,832 

1 

1,298,142 

101.233 

4 

1.427,642 

— 13.9U9 

5 

3,347. OIT. 

1X7.477 

8 

2,ii:s,c32 

168. 9H4 

1 

473.1  1!* 

—17.586 

3 

1, 404.076 

33,868 

7 

3.683.380 

153,581 

t 

8M.»S4 

61.1S0 

t4,6a6.C» 

S.S11.4S0 

The  population  (riven  above  is  the  popula- 
tion actuiiilv  present  at  tlie  date  of  the  censns, 
the  total  legal  (de  jure)  iK>pulatiuu  on  tliat 
day  was  86,089,077.  AH  the  KMl  census  fig- 
oies  here  given  am  subject  to  slight  revision. 
Home  had  a  communal  population  of  538,634; 
Naples,  723,208;  Milan,  :)!n>.200;  Turin,  427,- 
733;  Palermo,  341,650;  (Jenoa,  272,077;  Flor- 
ence,  232,860;  Catania,  211,699;  Bologna,  172,- 
639;  Venice,  160,727;  Messina,  126,172;  Fer- 
rara,  9.5,106;  Ravenna,  71,600;  Modena,  70,267. 
Infant,  primary,  normal,  and  eeeondaiy  schools 
are  maintained. 

AoBicuLTinnt.  In  the  table  below  are  given 
the  area  in  hectares  SOWn  to  principal  crops 
and  the  yield,  in  quintals  (1011  and  1012), 
with  the  yield  per  hectare  in  1011  (wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  corn  late  crop,  rice,  flax,  sugar 
beets,  vines,  tobacook  olives: 


w. 
R. 

B. 
o. 
('. 
R. 
F. 
B. 
V. 
T. 
OL 


I  Ice 
1911 
4.761,600 
12S.2M 
247.600 
514,160 
1, 550,200 
144.600 
14.780 
63,120 
4,477.200 
8,800 
2.344.680 


tares 
1912 

4,755,400 
123.360 
244.300 
607,600 

1.50H,0(H) 

145,600 
18.r>M(-> 
B-I.OOO 
4,455.000 
9.000 


Qui 
1911 
62.362,000 
1.346.600 
2,369,400 
5.947,300 
22.8.12.000 
4.792.2'tO 

86.C<ni» 
14.404.000t 
42,654,1001 


14,1  iMI.OllH 


ntals 

1912 
46.102,000 

1,342.500 
1.829.500 
4.108.700 
23.500. 000 
4,400,000 

8 7. 000 • 
15.500.000t 
43,000,000t 
180,000 
1  '.t"."/ir,.'' 


ha. 
11.0 

11.0 
9.6 
11.6 
14.7 
33.2 
5.9» 
271. 2t 
9.5t 


•Seed;  vield  of  flhre.  27.B70  qs.  In  1911  (1.9  qs. 
per  ha.)  and  25,000  qs.  In  1912.  t  Beeta,  yield 
of  raw  auaar,  1.680,000  qs.  In  1911  (SLS  per  hec- 
tare of  beets)  and  1.700,000  qa.  In  19U.  tTltfd 
In  hactoUters  of  wine,  f  Hectoliters  of  oil  In 
IfU. 


Livestock  (1906):  849,723  horses,  388,337 
mules,  6,198,861  cattle,  19,266  buifaloes,  11,- 
1G2,1»2(;  hhctp,  2,714,878  goats,  2,507,798 
swine.  The  forest  pioducta  were  valued  in 
1900  at  1S4,1IS^  lire.  See  Amun/LtmL 
£ducatiox. 

MlxLNa,  ETC.  Following  are  the  productire 
mines  in  operation,  the  number  of  operatives, 
the  output  in  metric  tons,  and  the  vahie  ia 
lire,  in  1910: 


No. 

Ir.>n    18 

t  ei  tit-niana.    •••  1 

Mansaoeee  ....  • 

Copper   T 

L.eud   * 

Zinc    U 

i^id  and  sine. 

Silver    1 

Gold    4 

Antimony    4 

Mercury    9 

Tin  ..           ....  1 

F.  &  c.   pyrites  9 

Coal,    etc   39 

Sulphur   896 

Asphalt   «   bit..  M 

Buric    acid  •  11 

Graphite    26 

OtlMV    •••«■••■••  •« 


Op. 
1.741 
97 
174 
1.4U 

IMlt 

tl 

»i 

297 
994 
62 
1,809 
S.172 
21.201 
l,71t 


Tons 
651.259 
26.700 


826 


146.807 
800 
82 

2,147 
2.194 
87.129 
170 
165.688 
662,154 
2.816,611 
162.669 
2,502 
12.512 


Lire 
7,61S.oll 
17S,3S< 
1S4.7U 
1.034,474 
«.80).85& 
14,803,KH.< 
3.600 
42,400 

6S.:ji> 

14i*,:S9 
3.72!».3s: 
41,000 
2.844JU1 
4,92S.M0 
S2.S83.40» 
2.3I«.fi70 
9oi.i.T:y 

2&i.m 


Total 


on  47.SM 


Mkin.471 


Tho  output  from  the  quarries  was  valued 
(1010)  at  64,507,420  lire;  from  lime  and  brick 
kilns,  at  107,088,079.  Fisheries  prododt 
(looo),  at  .3,485,000  for  tttntty,  and  22^407,- 
000  for  other  lish. 

OoMuncB.  The  imports  for  oonsumptios 
and  exports  of  domestic  produce,  merchandise, 
and  coin  and  bullion,  are  given  below  for  three 
years,  1011  provisional  (values  in  lue): 


1909  1910  19U 

Inns.  mdse.  .8,111.710,447  a,t4S,»76kMl  8,8S8.0e8,aO 

•'^  c.  *  a*  i^ooMoo  cCmStoo   


TMal   8,188.711,847  S,tn.O«l.Ml  SJM.ONim 

XnSL   mdae.. 1.866,889.562  2.079.977.376  2.169.312.488 
CAB.*    64.067.700      48.116,400  42.091.»0« 

TMal   1.980,857^68  8.188.098.778  8.211.404.1I8 

*  Includes  an  preetoue  metata. 

Total  itencral  trade  in  lOlOt  S,477,704.807 

lire  imports  and  2.230.044,024  lire  exports.  In 
the  next  table  aro  sei-n  the  great  cla»s<"s  (spe- 
cial trade)  of  merchandise  for  two  years  (1911 
provisional),  in  thousands  of  lire*  (Assbever. 
aftes.  spirits,  and  oils;  B,  colonial  prodnets,  to> 
bacro.  etc.;  C.  chemiral  products,  dnpt 
re'-ins.  iiiid  |>erfunies:  D.  colors,  dyes,  and  tl«* 
nin-r  materials;  E,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  other 
fibrous  plants,  exoepting  cotton;  F,  cotton;  Oi 
wool,  horsehair,  etc.;  H,  silk;  I,  wood  end 
.<<traw;  .T.  paper  and  boolcs;  K.  hides  «nd 
Hkins;  T..  minerals,  metals,  and  their  mano- 
factureH;  M,  vehleles;  N,  stone,  earths,  pottery* 
glass  and  glassmre;  O.  rubber,  etc..  and  man* 
factures;  P.  eereals,  flour,  paste,  and  oertshl 
vegetable  profhut'";  Q,  animals,  animal  pro- 
ducts, and  certain  wastes;  R,  miscDlUneous: 
T.  total)  I 
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bDports 

£CzportB 

IfflO 

1911 

1910 

1911 

:  TsSn 

IMlMI 
S1.989 

177.887 
10,694 

70,376 

186.776 
16.936 

.  IMJX! 
.  ttTMt 

129,176 

73.625 

37.914 

8,277 

.  56.728 

53,894 

82,478 

78,670 

.  3tis,:ju8 

397.912 

173,004 

217,769 

.  170,419 

161,003 

34.667 

42,649 

H   

.  1'10,m61 

211.311 

665.399 

492,986 

.  17»,77S 

177,180 

68,599 

63.523 

44.567 

48.284 

23,788 

26.360 

IOC  t\A^ 

J4l«lUT 

o<,l>49 

67.237 

.  647.286 

666.897 

69.988 

81.618 

if :::::: 

33.910 

24.846 

60,398 

.  840.733 

360.217 

89.606 

100.0S4 

.  76,396 

90.683 

3ti,<i84 

38.657 

.    475, S30 

466.027 

32(1.404 

371.789 

8  

,  253.t;S3 

254,875 

214.451 

221.043 

.  47,177 

45,744 

68,327 

72,122 

.8,246.976 

8.368.094 

2.079,977 

2.169.312 

The  export  of  wines  in  1910  was  valued  at 
86,481,113  lire;  spirits.  i3.3U1.5(K);  olive  oil, 
n,60O,468;  cheese,  S8,002,1S0;  eggs  and  poul- 
try,  40,942,200;  almonds,  4 0,09.5. . -J 0.) ;  lemons, 
28,412,175.  The  more  important  countries  of 
origin  and  destinatkni  ioUov,  with  Tallies  in 
tlwusaads  of  lire: 


Imi>ort8  Exports 

1109       1910  Ck>untry  1909  1910 

IM.484  624.634         Oermanr   807.208  298.1tt 

490,643  476.269   U.   K.   1 67.929  210.SS6 

3-*0,193  362.968   U.  S  272.374  2C8.816 

329,106  333,957   France   198.717  218.296 

3W.303  289,746   Austria- Huneury    155,087  164.581 

:»y,600  265.001   Russia    33.597  50,649 

120.901     97,976   ArRentlna   150.849  151,461 

97.466  169,199..  British  India*   ..  23.008  36.793 

n44B    •4k|0e   BelBium   UMl  61.458 

10.498    8S.Mi...  SwItMrSmA  ...tl«,76t  216,396 

71.426    67.979  Tnrkey   79,068  107,860 

*WUh  Coortoii. 

In  1010,  142.487  Italian  and  13,788  foreifjn 
Teasels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  61,213,- 
MI.  entered,  and  TlS,64«  Italian  and  18,708 

forei<rn  vessels  (.'51,177,007  tons)  clearrd  at 
Italian  port.s.  The  merchant  marine  (1911) 
consisted  of  450  stouiiicr.s  (987,569  tOBB)  and 
630  sailing  vessels  (333,094). 

Open  for  traffic  in  1911  were  10,706  mike  of 
railway;  miles  of  telegraph  line,  33,775.  To- 
ward* the  end  ot  the  year  work  was  started  on 
the  Ronco-Aripiata  cut  on  the  Genoa-Milan  and 
Genoa-Turin  line.  This  undertaking  was  esti- 
■tted  to  ooet  ahnost  01,1>SO,000,  and  eonsisted 

mostly  of  di;r^'iii'rr  two  tunnels,  the  Oalleri:!  Ror- 
KiK-a.  10.S75  feet  long,  and  the  Galleria  (Jia- 
cflboni,  2625  feet  long.  Besides  this,  there  was 
to  be  a  three-arch  bridge  acroes  the  Scrivia 
Bifer  at  Ronoo  197  feet  loiig,  end  two  smaller 
bridges.  The  station  at  Roneo  was  to  be  en- 
larged and,  witli  the  Scrivia  bridp-.  was  to  cost 
196,500,  while  the  two  tnnin  l-  xM-re  to  cost 
I1.18M50.  The  line  was  to  be  double-tracked, 
with  an  expcnee  for  trade  work  of  $193,000. 
Work  in  eoanection  with  the  crossing  of  the  vil- 
Isfpe  of  Pietra  Bissara  was  to  cost  over  $57.- 
900,  and  masonry  along  the  Scrivia  River  and 
other  aimitar  work,  $135,100.  Friwrese  was 
bring  made  with  the  Bome-NapTee  direct  rail' 

,1V. 

Finance.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1911- 
12  aaioinited  to  2.fiK2.fi40.373  lire,  and  the  e\-- 
Mditaie  to  2.623.425,032.  The  budget  for 
1912*1$  eetfiiiated  the  wenne  at  8.046^.O71 
(t6S,$$2,6$7  extraordiaaty)  and  the  expendi- 


ture at  2,630,172,684  (408,181,604  extreoidi- 
nary.)    The  appropriation  for  war  was  861,- 

172,573  lire  onlimuy,  and  80,350,000  extraordi- 
nery;  for  maiine,  201,428,009  ordinary,  and 
15,4.57,560  extraordinary.  The  capital  of  the 
public  debt  in  1910  totaled  14,088^76,495  lire. 

ABvy.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Italian 
army  which  bad  been  in  progress  since  1906» 
wuH  continued  during  1012,  and  the  minister 
of  war  in  May  aalced  for  iaereaaed  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  more  men  and  material.  The 
army  consisted  of  the  active  militia,  the  mo> 
bile  militia,  and  the  territorial  militia,  the 
latter  being  almost  untrained,  but  adding  to 
the  aggregate  which  would  produce  a  total  war 
strengUi  of  about  3,500,000  men,  divided  aa 
foUowei 


with  the  colors,  officers  and  men   248,111 

Un  unlimited  leave.  oITlcers  and  men....  486,290 

Mobile  iniUtia.  officers  and  m»n   320,170 

Territorial  militia,  officers  and  men  2,276,631 

Total  on  a  war  footing  officers  and  men.3.380.202 


The  aliove  fi^ire?  nrr  normal  and  do  not  take 
into  consideraliun  the  changes  due  to  the  war 
with  Tlirkey,  which  involved  an  addition  to 
the  peace  etreiwth  of  eome  500  officere  and  10,- 
000  men,  so  that  the  main  peace  effective  <« 
13,600  officers  and  230.000  men  was  consirlera- 
bly  exccH'ded  by  the  large  number  recalled  to 
the  colors  for  the  war.  On  December  16,  1012, 
the  effective  strength  of  the  Italian  army  with 
the  eolors  amounted  to  $83,000  men.  The  plan 
of  organization,  12  army  corps,  each  having  2  in- 
fantry divisions,  except  in  the  district  of  Rome, 
which  had  $■  The  organization  of  the  perma- 
nent army  wae  to  comprise  96  regiments  of  light 
infantry,  12  regiments  of  bersaglieri,  making  in 
all  31S  battalions  and  8  Alpine  regiments,  ag- 
gregating 26  battalions,  145  squadrpns  of  cav« 
airy  formed  into  29  regiments,  and  24  rai- 
ments of  field  artillery,  with  188  6-gun  batter- 
ies, maintained  on  a  peace  basis  of  4  guns 
each.  There  were  also  1  regiment  of  horse 
artillery  of  6  batteries,  2  regiments  of  moun- 
tein  artillery  with  24  batteries,  3  regiments 
of  coast  artillery,  and  a  brigade  in  Sardinia, 
2  regiments  of  fortress  artillery  and  5  of  en- 
gineers, c<)ni|)risii)g  (10  companies  of  teelinical 
troops.  The  strength  of  the  various  forces 
under  the  terms  of  the  reoga nidation  law  varied 
considerably  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  by 
diminishing  the  previous  exemptions.  Two 
years'  service  in  the  infantry  was  introduced, 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  North  -\frica.  l?y  the 
law  of  June  27,  1012,  24  infantry  regiments 
foiime<I  four  battalions,  and  8  heraaglieri 
regiments  were  also  given  additional  bat- 
talions. New  formations  were  made  in  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  an  aviation  bat- 
talion was  formed  which  had  practical  ex- 
perience during  the  year.  The  army  estimates 
for  the  year  amounting  to  42.').000,000  1.  wire 
voted  on  March  8,  and  subsequent  legislation 
occurred  during  the  year. 

Navy.  On  December  1,  1912,  the  number 
and  displacement  of  warships,  built  and  build- 
ing, of  l.'iOO  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft 
of  50  tons  and  over,  were  as  follows:  1  battle- 
ship (dreadnought  type)  having  a  main  bat- 
tery of  all  big  guns  (11  inches  or  more  in  call- 
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bre),  of  18,600  tons,  built,  and  7  of  173,268  ag- 
gregate tone,  builduiy;  8  battleships  (pre- 
dreadnougbt  ^pe)  with  nwin  batteries  of  more 
than  one  calibre  of  96,100  torn,  built;  0  ar> 

mored  cruisers  (74,020  tons),  built;  6  cruiacrB 
(13,000)  built  and  2  (7040)  building;  24  tor- 
pedo  buat  destroyers  (8(i67)  built  and  11  (7- 
910)  building;  49  torpedo  boats  (9305)  built 
and  2!  (2415)  building;  18  submarines  (6- 
055)  built  and  2  (840)  building.  Total  ves- 
sels built,  113,  of  224,837  tons;  building,  43,  of 
101.473— in  all,  156,  of  416,310  tons.  Excluded 
from  the  foregoing  are  ships  over  twenty  years 
old,  unices  reeonstnteted  and  rearmed  within 
five  years;  torpedo  craft  over  fifteen  yearn  old: 
tran»|)orts,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  de- 
pot ship^,  or  other  auxiliaries.  Personnel  voted 
for  1012-13,  32,000  officers  and  men. 

The  Danfe  Atigki«ri  (10,400  tons)  was  com- 
pleted in  .August,  1012,  and  is  the  first  Italian 
dreadnought;  if  her  speed  (24  knots)  is  re- 
ported correctly,  she  i->  the  fastest  vessel  of 
that  type  uHoat.  The  Conte  di  Cavour,  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  Oiulio  Cesare  (all 
die;ulnoui.'hts)  are  expected  to  be  completed  in 
Ull.'i.  Two  others  of  the  same  type,  the  An- 
tin  II  Doriii  and  the  Duilio,  were  laid  down,  one 
in  March,  the  other  in  April,  1011.  Authorized 
are  two  more,  the  .lforo#tni  and  the  Dandolo. 
The  cruiHcr  Qwnti^  was  completed  in  1912  and 
the  Xino  Bixio  and  the  Marmla  were  launched. 
The  new  destroyers  will  have  a  speed  of  30 
knots;  the  new  torpedo  boats,  26  knots.  See 
Battleships,  and  Naval  Pboubkss. 

Govern MKNT.  'Vhc  kin-r  (  lit  12,  Victor  Em- 
manuel) is  the  executive,  acting  through  a  re- 
sponsible council  of  eleven  ministers.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  conjointly  in  the 
king  and  a  parliament  composed  of  a  senate 
(318  members^  and  a  cliamber  nf  deputies  (508 
members).  The  king  is  required  to  convoke 
parliament  annually,  but  may  dissolve  it  at 
will.  Heir-apparent,  Pince  Humbert.  The 
ministry  in  1012  (constituted  March  30,  1011) 
was  as  follows:  G.  Giolitti,  premier  and  min- 
ister of  the  interior;  A.  (Marchesc)  di  San 
Giuliano,  foreign  alTairs;  C.  Finocchiaro-Aprile, 
justice;  Gen.  P.  Spingardi,  war;  Hear- Admiral 
I*.  Leonardi-Cattolica.  marine:  L.  Credaro,  in- 
struction; F.  Tedesco,  treasury;  F.  Facta,  fi- 
nance; F.  8.  Nitti,  agriculture,  etc.;  E.  Saccbi, 
public  works;  T.  C'alissuno,  poits  and  tel^ 
graphs;  S.  fiertolini,  colonics. 

HiSTonr 

PaBLXauKirr.   Parliament  was  reconvened  on 

February  22.  Grants  were  promptly  made  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  Turkey.  The  govern- 
ment at  once  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying,  into  law  the  decree  of  November  5, 
1911,  sseerting  Italian  sovereignty  over  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica.  The  plan  wn<«  accepted  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  a  special  commission  to 
discuss  the  details  of  such  a  muasure  was 
nominated.  Other  government  measures  were 
passed  with  little  opposition.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  Electoral  Reform  bill  and  an 
old-age  pension  bill  providing  for  a  state 
monopoly  in  life  insurance.  The  Electoral  Re- 
form bill  provided  for  almost  universal  man' 
hood  suffrage,  rendering  eligible  all  males  over 
21  ypurs  of  ap:p,  Bave  tliose  under  30  who  can- 
not read  or  write  or  who  have  not  performed 
military  servioe.    It  was  estimated  that  tfaa 


number  of  voters  would  be  increased  from  3,- 
000,000  to  9,000,000.  The  bill  also  provided 
for  the  payment  of  deputies.  It  pasaal  Uw 
Chamber  on  May  2.)  by  a  vote  of  281  to  62. 
The  state  insurance  measure  pashed  both  houses 
and  WAn  signed  by  the  king  iu  August.  It 
placed  the  government  in  control  of  business  is 
the  bands  of  British,  American,  Germss, 
French,  and  Austrian  companies,  estimated  at 
about  $20U.nO0,0{)n,  and  thereby  rHca>i.,ii..: 
some  protests  from  foreign  g<nernment8.  The 
new  project  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a  natiossl 
insuranee  institute  organised  by  the  gofcta- 
ment. 

The  Camorra  Verdict.  On  July  9,  the  jury 
in  the  famous  Camorra  trial  returned  its  ver- 
diet  whieh  found  all  the  prisoners  guilty  es 
every  count,  the  crime  charped  was  the  mur- 
der of  one  Cuocolo  and  liis  wife  in  Xaji!e<?  on 
June  5,  iDOti.  'l  ii.  |(i  i  -  wution  sought  to  j)rove 
the  complicity  of  tlie  secret  criminal  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Camorra.  Forty-one  per- 
sons were  implicated  and  the  mass  of  evidence 
was  enormous.  The  Assize  Court  of  Viterbo 
which  tried  tlie  case,  held  300  sittinjrs  and  ex- 
amined 650  witnesses.  The  decision  was  as  fol- 
lows: Four  of  the  accused  were  found  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Cuocolo,  and  t^'  "  the  mur- 
der of  iiis  wife;  and  fi\'e  were  found  guiity  of 
plannin;,'  and  directing  the  murders.  The  rest 
were  found  guilty  of  membership  in  a  erimisal 
society.  The  six  wtw  exeeutM  the  murders 
were  Hentence<l  to  thirty  years  and  the  same 
sentence  wu»  imposed  un  two  of  the  plotters  of 
the  murders,  Alfano  and  de  Marinis.  The  re»t 
were  sentenced  to  terms  varying  from  four  to 
twenty  years. 

Other  Events.  On  March  14.  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king 
by  an  anarchist  named  d'Alba.  who  fired  two 
shots  at  the  royal  carriage  while  the  king  ssd 
queen  were  on  their  way  to  the  Quirinal  to  at' 
tend  high  mass  in  the  annual  commemoration 
of  King  Humbert.  The  assailant  was  tried  in 
October  and  sentenced  to  thirty  years*  im- 
prisonment. The  king  received  a  visit  from 
the  German  emperor  in  Venice  in  Klareh.  The 
completion  of  the  restoration  of  (lie  camitri- 
nile  was  celebrated  in  .\|)ril.  'I  he  outstandiiig 
events  of  the  year  were  in  coniuefion  with  the 
war  with  Turkey  and  the  hoal  terms  of  peace. 
See  Ttntco-lTAiiAir  Wab;  AscBiracnnx,  snd 

Abcv-.t:-:  \ . 

IVOBY  COAST.  The.  A  French  Weat 
African  colony.  Capital,  Bingerville,  with  (190!>) 
78  European  and  780  native  inhabitants;  other 
eentres  are;    Grand  Bessam.  115  snd  1002; 

Abidjan,  110  and  013;  :    iv?  and  6622: 

AboisfM),  38  and  1241;  Assmie,  38  and  1135; 
Tabou,  Tiassald,  Toumodi.  etc.  The  railwsy 
under  construction  »  destined  to  put  into  oom- 
munication  with  the  coast,  by  way  of  the  equa- 
torial forests,  the  regions  of  liouak^,  Kfnii:  :>'l^ 
Koroko.  It  starts  at  Abidjan,  on  the  Ebri4 
lagoon,  and  is  in  operation  as  far  as  Dimbokro 
on  the  N'Zi>  an  afBuent  of  the  Bandama— a 
distance  of  181  kilometers.  There  arc  good 
caravan  routes,  transportation  by  |)orters.  Pr'>- 
ducts  and  exports  are  niahogauy,  palm  kernel!> 
and  oil,  rubber,  dried  flsh,  etc.  '  G.  Angoulvant 
was  governor  in  lUli,  8ee  FluracB  Wasr 
Africa. 

JACKSON".  Sami  Ki  "SLwsvi.y.r.  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  educator,  died  August  1.  1912. 
He  was  bom  in  K«w  York  City  in  18SI  sad 
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graduated  from  the   College  of   the   City   of  JAPAN.    A  Far  Kaatern  island  empire,  S 

Hevc  York  in  1870.    In  tbe  following  year  he  coDBtituUoaal  mooArehy.   Capitol,  Tok^o. 

ftndied  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  ASCA  AND  Popolation.    "Ate  area  of  .lapau 

and   graduated    from    the    Union    Theological  prnpor  is  24,794.3(5  square  ri   (l!7  »j57  square 

Seminary  in  1873.    For  the  next  two  years  iic  miles).    Thu  population,  as  estimated  in  l!tl2, 

stuiifil  abroad.    He  was  ordained  *  ■  tlie  I'rea-  was  reported  at  52.2()0,()S5.    The  area  with  de- 

b>teriaa  ministry  in  1B76  and  from  1876  to  pendencies    is   43,458.38    square    ri  (258,800 

1880  waa  pastor  at  Norwood,  N.  J.    In  189S  iquare  miles),  and  the  populatiobv  as  cati> 

he  waa  appointed  professor  of  church  history  mated  in  ini2,  6f),14R.93G.    If  tlip  fcai^ehold  of 

in  New  York  University  and  held  that  position  Kwantung  (Kwanto)  be  a/lded,  the  total  area 

until  the  time  of  lii.i  death.    He  acted  as  edi-  becomes  260,027   scjuarc   miles,  and  total  eati- 

tor  and  associate   editor  in  many   iuiportaut  mated  population  69,437,025. 

nndertakings.  Among  these  were  Hchaff*a  Bible  The  1012    stimates  for  tbe  dependenciea  are 

DieHonary     (1880);     Hchaff-Htrtog    ifacycio-  as  follows:  Taiwan  f  Formosa) ,  3.443,079;  Karn- 

of  Religiout  KnowMg«  (1884);  John-  futo  (Sakhalin),  43.273;  Chosen  (Korea),  13.- 

snris  rrurriHdl  Cyrfopadia    (1893-95);      .  7o-  4(51. .^M!-,   Kwantung  (area  1221  aqii«r»  miiea), 

padta  of  Living  Divines  (1887):  Concise  Die-  488,08!);  total,  17,436,340. 

ItONory    of    Religious    Know  led, (1891);  The  table  below,  derived  from  the  official  1812 

Jferoet  of  the  iteformation  (1808>1906) ^«i0  Rdsumd   siatistique    de    VEmpire    au  Japan, 

Bt^ttf-Henog     SncyclopwdUt     of     Religiowt  shows  area  in  square  miles  and  legal  popula- 

Knoulritgc    (1007  1912).    He  was  one  of  the  tion  December  31,  1908  (the  figures  for  Chosen 

editors  of  the  department  of  religion  in  tii©  indicate  resident  population  May  10,  1910,  ex- 

Sew    International     Encyclopedia     (1002-4).  elusive  of  Japanese  and  foreigners).    The  first 

He  wai  also  the  author  of  Uuldreieh  Zioingli  column  shows  the  area  of  principal  ielanda}  the 

rHeroee  of  the  Reformation  Seriea,**  1901-  aecond,  the  area  of  theee  together  with  adja- 

1^3'  cent  small  islanda;  and  the  third,  total  legal 

JAGGAB,    Thom.as    AfOfSTf.'?.    .\n    Ameri-  population: 
can  Trotestant  Episcopal  bit.lH)p,  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1912.    He  was  born  in  New  York  Citj  '  

in  1839  and  waa  educated  in  the  public  sehoob  S(i  mii  H  Total 

of  the  citv  and  by  private  tutors     He  began  hJ^'S.J*'*"^.  ^%l^!t   Iffik  37.^Xl87 

busine.'.s  lite  as  a  bank  clerk  and  later  pre-  Shikoku    6.866      7.031  3.288.310 

titrfd  for  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  priest  Klushlu    13,768     15.688  7.167,148 

in  the  l;rote.tant  Episcopal  Church  in   1803.  "okkuldo                   3«  114     30.276  1.134.002 

Be  eerred  as  rector  in  various  parishes  in  New  sado    336        336  120.510 

Jersev  and  New  York  and  from  1870  to  1878  OKI  ^   ISO        130  s^M^ 

was  fector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Philadel.    Hi  ^inUl 

phia.    In   the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  'jv,v)..ihlni:i    262        266  39.264 

biaiiop  of  southern  Ohio.    He  retired  from  the  Rlukiu   <55  Isls.)   8S4        934  SVlisiS 

eliarge  of  this  diocese  in  1905,  but  retained  0««aawar»  (10  lala.).  11   «  Z,S»i 

a  Mat  and  vote  in  the  Houae  of  Biahopa.   Un-     Total    147,657  49.6«8.t04 

til  1008  He  waa  morning  preacher  in  St  Paul'a 

Church,  Hoston.    From  the  same  vear  until  the  ^^p**"    .Vs'ni  H'^VAfl 

,   .        ■    it    I  111  *  Taiwan    13,807     13,841  2.!<>i4.ri'.Mj 

time  of  his  death  he  was  bishop-iu-cnarge  oi  nokolo   (Peacadorea).       23          48           62  265 

the  American   Protestant  Episcopal   Churches  Karafuto   *...;    13,156  2,052 

in  Enrope.   He  waa  author  of  the  liohUu  LeO'    'iii'^        _„  ^ 

lam  for  1900.  and  varioua  eesays,  printed  aer-  ^"^"^"^  «.Ml.m 
f,,,,..^  nrv!  addresses. 

JAMAICA.     The   larcest    of    tbe    British  During,'   the   hundred  and  fifty  years  prior 

West  Indies;  a  crown  colony  with  dependencies  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ahOfrunate,  the  popula* 

as  folk>wa:  Tusks  and  Caicos  Isla.nos,  Cav-  tion  of  Japan  proper  waa  almoet  stationary; 

MAX  Islands   (qq.  v.),  Mobant  Cats,  and  but  the  averase  annual  increase  einee  1872  when 

PcDBO  Cays.    Area  of  Jamaica.  4207  1  C  <?quare  the  periodical  census  was  resumed,  is  reported 

miles;    of   the    dependencies.  80.     Population,  at  1.35  per  cent.    Thia  cliaufic  is  attributed  to 

831J^.1   I  1.1,60.5  white.  103,201  colored,  030,1S1  tbe  removal  of  checks  and  regulations  imposed 

black,  22,390  £.  Indian).   Kingston  (57,379  in-  by  the  feudal  ayatem  and  to  the  eatabUihment 

halntanta  in  191 1>  ia  the  capital  and  has  a  fine  of  free  intereoramnnEcation  and  trade,  the  lack 

larbor.     Available   for    cultivation,   2,fil3.480  of   which   had   often   prevented   famine  relief, 

acres;  returned  as  under  crojis  in  U)  10-11,  ft2t),-  Unfortunately  the  urban  population  i^  incrtas- 

7!»7  I  filled  lands,  273.047  acres;  guinea  grass,  ing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural;  from 

142,794;  commons,  510.956).  Area  under  sugar  1903  to  1908  the  average  increaae  in  cities  of 

eane,  31,690  aeree:  coffee,  24.706;  under  ba-  over  20,000  was  20J(  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 

nanas.    79.283.    Imports     flOlO),    £2,614.943;  crease  for  the  whole  country  was  6.1  per  cent, 

exports,  £2.568.221   (baruinas,  £1,141.710;  sugar.  For  1899  the  increase  of  population  is  stated 

£261,150;  coffee,  £1(.7.408;  rum.  £134,659;  dye-  at  50(;.n40:  11103.  (591,108;  1908,  769.174;  1909, 

woods,  £77,347:  pimento,  £73.059:  cacao,  £63,-  665,667.   In  1909,  of  tbe  lei^l  population,  there 

017;  fnnger,  144^88;  oranges,  £52.902).    Kail-  were  438.771  marriagea.  80.118  divorces.  1,706,- 

way  line?,  184  miles.    Revenue  (1910-11).  £1,-  877  living  births  and  1.099,707  deaths  (not  in* 

l«fi..'>43:  expenditure.  £1.169.991.    Debt  (March  eluding  16I.r)7(i  still  births) .    The  foreign  popu- 

ni.  l!)in.  £3.9(t!t.5!l3.     Sir  .'Sydney  Olivier  was  lation    at   the    end    of    1910    numbered  I.'i.l54 

captain-general  and  governor-in-chief  in  1912.  (17.537  in  190i«).  of  whom  8462  were  Chinese, 

iNiring  the  serious  street  railway  strike  In  2471  Ilritish.  1665  American.  809  German,  and 

February  and  March,  there  was  rioting,  and  on  647  French.    Resident  population  of  the  larger 

one  occasion  the  governor  waa  stoned.  cities   December  31.   1908:    Tokvo.  2.186.079; 

JAWUt  OLLSZ.      See  PuanwiTUIi   Cam-  Osaka.   1.226.647;   Kvoto.  442.402:  Yokohama, 

fAlca,  394,303;  Nagoya,  378,231;  Kobe,  378,197;  Na- 
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gasaki,  176,430;  Hiroshima,  142,763;  Kana- 
zawa,  llU,y'J4;  Kure,  lUU,ti7U;  Seodai,  97,944; 
Okavaiua.  1^3,421;  SaBebo,  M^l;  OUrii,  91,- 
2bli  Hakodate,  87,875. 

EOOCATION  ASiD  RelUiION.  The  government 
has  established  a  thorough  educulional  aystem, 
and  primary  iubtruction  is  compulsory.  The  fol- 
lowing btati^tics  rclalL-  to  Marcli  31,  1910:  Ele- 
mentary schools,  2G,U84,  with  144,500  teachers, 
of  whom  I0ti.l»4  men,  and  6,473,5U2  pupils; 
3U3  middle  schools  (5844  teaclien  and  117,* 
434  pupilti)  ;  5082  special  and  technical  sehoolB 
(7019  and  305,li38)  ;  sufx'riar  selioola  for  K'^ls, 
177  (2722  and  51.440)  ;  2348  "  various"  sclioola 
(7854  and  149,339);  78  normal  acbools  (1406 
and  23,422).  In  addition  tbera  nra  various 
•peelal  institutions,  incTudin|f  the  Mboola  for 
military  and  naval  iutttruction,  and  the  three 
imperial  universities.  On  March  31,  1911,  the 
University  of  Tokyo  bad  3G3  teacliers  and  5U98 
Btudenta,  Univeraity  of  Kyoto,  191  and  1375; 
KortbeMt  Univerai^,  86  and  TVS.  Expendi- 
ture on  education  in  tlie  year  1909-10,  76,- 
OoU,U22  yen,  of  which  57,070,003  yen  was  for 
elementary  schools. 

The  chief  religious  forma  axe  Sbintoiam  and 
Buddhism.  On  l)eeember  31,  1909,  Shintoiem 
had  13  administrative  hoads  of  sects,  70,149 
preaching  priests,  14,821  monks,  171  sUite  tem- 
ples, 52,031  district  tcinplea  and  temples  of  in- 
ferior rank,  and  95,239  otber  (non-distin- 
guished) temples.  Buddhism  had  66  mdministra- 
tive  heads  of  sects,  60,506  high  priests,  939  high 
priestesses,  72,379  preaching  priests,  49,118 
monks,  71,970  regular  teui^iks,  and  30,980 
other  temples.  The  Buddbiat  priesthood  shows 
a  slight  increase  In  number,  the  Shinto  a  slight 
decline.  The  Cliristian  priesthood,  December 
31,  I'JO!).  conipriseii  1000  niiiuslers  (1280  Jap- 
anese, 080  foreign),  against  1507  in  1904; 
cburdies  and  cbapels  numbered  1219,  against 
1135  in  1904.  In  1909  Roman  Catholic  churches 
numbered  174;  Ortblldox,  123;  Presbyterian, 
211;  Congregational  i«t,  124;  Episcopal  of 
Japan,  199;  Baptist  03. 

Agjucultuhe.  Of  the  taxed  land  owned  by 
private  persons  and  local  corporations,  14,638,- 
5iS  clio  on  Januurv  1,  H'H,  5,253,303  cbo  were 
under  cultivation.  7.077,4,0  under  forest,  and 
1,301,044  open  Held  (one  ciio==2. 4.507204  acres). 
For  cereal  crops,  the  following  table  sliows,  in 
metrie  measure,  the  area  harvested,  the  produc- 
tion in  1011,  the  estimated  production  in  1912, 
and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  1911: 


Hectarea 

mi  1918 

Rico  2,948,516  2.S61.000 
Wheat  495, 505. OuO 
Barl.  1.255.344  1.264.000 
Oats  44,602  45,700 
Com        55.000  55.000 


Quintals  Qs. 

1911          1912  ha. 

73.6C5.208  7.'j,(H4,0O0  25.0 

t;.7C3.284    e,r,05,(t'ni  13.7 

20,691,890  20.812.000  16.5 

64(t.8t'.2       702.000  14.4 

884,000      899.0UO  16.1 


Troduction  in  1909  and  1010  respectively,  in 
kwnn  (fine  kwnn=8.2673297  pound-n)  :  Tea,  7,- 
•90,425  and  8.342,446;  sugar  cane,  183,3(14,834 
and  187.491.859  (sugar  'produoeo,  89,990,523 
and  08.024.518  kin);  sweet  potatoes,  in  1909, 
9()7.4S7.004  kwan.  putatoos.  in  1909,  159.637,- 
602  kwan;  pens,  in  1909.  3.760.962.  In  1912 
about  6300  hectares  of  flax  were  harvested,  28,- 
800  tobacco  (Yield  about  413.000  quintals),  and 
2400  cotton  (vield  about  18.000  quintals),  of 
eloaneii  cotton  in  1910.  4,147.810.  Livestock, 
December  31.  1909:  Cattle,  1,350,404;  horses, 
1,561,1M;  sheep,  8411;  goats,  87,838;  swine. 


287,107.   In  1908  about  60  per  cent  of  the  in* 
habitants  were  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Mi.M.N(i.    borne  of  tiie  more  imports^  nilh 

cr:il  prtuJucts  Lave  been  as  follows: 


1904  1908  19M 

Gold,    ounces                 8t!.752  107.482  ItiMi 

.^Dvcr.    ounces           1.968,573  3.866.589  4.114.71" 

Copper,    kwan*....  8.566.139  10.840.782  12.2:4 'J4: 

Iron,   kwan   10.171. 500  12.105,526  H.li.'*.''"'^ 

Pyrites,  kwan            6.636.138  9,031.153  S.tSS.isJ 

Lead,  kwan                480.701  776.080  9U.m 

Mangse  ore.  kwan  1.153.2S4  2.M8.09S  2.359.260 

Sulphur,  kwan         6.823.210  8.911.856  9.m.r.% 

Coal,  tons   10.863.554  14.672.828  14.90g.utiS 

Petroleum,  Icokuf..  1,073.640  1.641.563  1.6S7.6U 

•  One  kwan  h  S.75  kiloe,  or  S.2673S  pounds, 
t  One  kokunLMin  hectoUtArs,  or  lt.70IS  pl> 

Ions. 

The  output  of  salt  in  the  year  1908-9  wss 

1,038,048,028  kin,  against  1,008,273,045  in  19064 
(one  kin=6  hectograms,  or  l..>2'27727  lbs). 

FlSHKBlES.  Value  of  the  take  in  1909:  Fresh 
fish  and  marine  plants,  08.334.351  yen;  dried 
fish.  18,537.155;  salted,  2,198,361;  flsb  oil.  3SS,* 
391;  msnure.  5,709,632;  otber  prodnets,  8,682,- 
027;  total,  104.201,855  vtn,  as  compared  with 
100.820.U93  in  1908  and  75,619,443  in  1904. 

^Ianufactdves.  One  phase  of  the  adoption 
of  western  methods  by  Japan  is  sees  in  the 
rapid  development  of  Mr  nannfactuHn^  (Bdus- 
tries,  especiallv  in  textiles  and  in  iron  and 
steel.  At  the  e'nd  of  1909,  33.219  nun  an  J  752,- 
919  women  were  employed  in  tlie  textile  indus- 
try. Cotton-spinning  mills  on  that  date  num- 
bered 88,  with  a  eapital  of  64,377,926  yea, 
89,325  employees,  1,830,755  spindle?,  and  a  }:iTn 
output  for  the  year  of  50,034, 19U  kwan,  a^'.unst 
42,321,544  kwan  in  1908  and  33,981,193  in  1!'L>4. 
\'alue  of  tissues  produced  in  1909:  Silk,  97,789,- 
308  yen;  silk  and  cotton  mixed,  21,207,747; 
cotton,  113.999,286;  hemp  and  linen,  3.8.14.376; 
other,  4.285,450;  total,  241.107,100  yen,  against 
221,78J».0.>4  in  1908  and  110,9i'«.104  in  1904. 
In  addition  sash  tissues  were  produced  to  a 
value  of  6,987,908  yen.  Other  prodoeta  in  IMW: 
Paper,  32.377,877  von  (of  which  European  paper 
14,159.329);  matelies,  14.058.903;  matting,  etc, 
10..342,-219;  lacquer  ware,  7,520.962;  porceUin 
and  pottery,  12.357,077;  vegetable  oils,  11,- 
771i!65;  vegetable  wax,  4,235,945. 

CoMMERCK.  The  value  of  imports  in  1911 
exceeded  that  of  anv  previous  J'ear,  while  es- 
jinrt-s  showed  a  sli^lit  ileLline  from  the  record 
figure  of  1910,  Imports  of  merchandi.se  for 
home  consumption,  of  total  merchandise,  of 
coin  and  bullion,  and  total  imports,  in  yen: 


Mdse.  Home  Total 
Consump.  Mdse. 
190t    ...2B2.882.6tO  265.816.64K 
1906    ...414.214,098  418.784,108 

1909  ...391.059.652  394.198.843 

1910  ...460,896.672  4«4.m.808 
19U   S1S.M6.T06 


Coin  and 
BulUon 


Total 

Imports 


47.211.197  465.9«>.').30» 
79,587.502  473.7S8.S45 
17,671.797  481,M6.C«| 
•.16t.8tt  511.fT8,fn 


Exports  of  merchandise,  domestic  snd  total, 
of  coin  and  bullion,  and  total  exports,  in  yea: 


1901 
1906 

1909 
1910 
19U 


Coin  and  Total 
Dom.  Md!«e. Total  Mdse.  Bullion.  Exports 

...249.415.50S  262.S49.64S  j.  --Vi-US 

...419.124,877  423.754.892  26.T84.4S6  449.649.SH 
...400.9T2.220  41?  n?.f;n  fi. 584.327  419.«»«,M« 
...466.091.860  4r.l.4:K.r<rir>  25,17,'..09  1  483.604.0S; 

447.433.888  24.398,286  471.833.174 


•  •aee»e«*4 
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Leading  imports  in  1910  and  1911  respec- 
tively, iu  tliousamls  of  yen:  Cotton,  ginne<l, 
lo7,824  and  145,455;  iron  and  steel,  1U,3(>2 
and  31,042;  manures  and  iertilixers»  21,623  and 
30,744;  macbioeiy,  15,739  and  £0,070$  rie«, 
8044  and  17,721;  cotton  tissues,  13,491  and 
13,984;  woolen  tissues,  12,4U3  and  13,800; 
kerostiip.  14,;JU3  and  13,005;  velticlea  and  ves- 
sels, 4UU9  and  12,270;  beana,  peas,  and  pulse, 
1U.H30  and  11,482;  dyes,  pigments,  and  paints, 
S>949  and  11,4U0;  ammonium  sulphate,  9000  atul 
11,400;  suj^ar,  13,140  and  9157;  metal  manufac- 
tures, 6704  and  8501;  paper  and  manufactures, 
8848  and  7828:  phospborite,  3838  and  0300; 
woolen  yarn,  5951  and  47H3;  scientiiic  instru- 
ments, 2881  and  4787 ;  rubber  and  gutta  perciia, 
3678  and  4044:  wheat,  3338  and  3729;  paralline, 
1727  and  3441. 

PriDcipal  e.\port8,  in  thousands  of  yon:  Raw 
•ilk,  190,838  and  128^75  in  1910  and  lOU 
nspeetively;  cotton  yarn,  46,347  and  40,213; 
ailk  tissues,  32,707  and  34,335;  coal  and  coke, 
16,325  and  28.004;  cupper  ingots  and  slabs, 
20306  and  20,003;  cotton  tissues,  20,463  and 
19,080;  clotbin),;  and  accessories,  14,043  aiul 
15,830;  tea,  14,642  and  14;)79i  matches.  10,300 
and  10,073;  silk  waste,  8417  and  7780;  earth- 
enware, porcelain  and  jjlasa,  7.555  and  7745;  tim- 
ber,  lumber,  etc.  7080  and  7347;  sugar,  0200 
snd  692ii;  br.iids,  9096  and  0305;  oils  and 
waies,  5110  and  4308;  paper  and  manufactures, 
5025  and  3077:  rice,  5000  and  3040;  rants  and 
matting.  3037  and  3746;  macliinery.  3,112  and 
3040;  vegetables,  3070  and  3140;  metal  manu- 
factures, 3858  and  2000;  dried  fish,  2480  and 
2576. 

Imports  and  exports  of  flMrehaadiM  by  ecnm* 
tries  iu  t&o«Maodi  <rf  jont 


Imports  Exports 

1910      1011  1910  1911 

Utoitad  Ktnsrdom  %  94.701  lll.lBT  S6,781  2S.824 

British  ladla   106.361    99,696  18.713  20.316 

China                            78.310    82,544  109.1S6  111,216 

United   States                54.699    81.251  143,702  142,726 

Germanv                          4a.lMt>    5f;.T47  11,168  11,682 

Dutch  K;i.«t  Indies  ..  18.smi    irp,4r,9  3,134  3,724 

French  Indo-China. ..    4,4:'.8     9.924  P.41  4T0 

Australasia   7.6U2     7,927  6.652  8,103 

B^om                          9.409     7,737  3.46&  3.178 

France                        5.405    6.518  44,926  48.575 

Egrypt                            4,192     5,502  807  688 

StratiM  SettlemtntS  .    4,616     4,817  6,660  7,106 

A u.otrla- Hungary   ...    2,782     3.o83  1,160  882 

Philippine   iSandS  ..      7S8      1,329  4,411  6.996 

Netherlands                       919     1,183  726  427 

Russia                                 971      l,i'i44  4,315  5,006 

Honckons                          675        7u2  23,460  24,522 

Italy  ..7.                        66t       665  16.836  17.896 

MtUh  N.  America..     «S0      SS4  4.262  4.006 

Ctaoaea    1.691   17.460   

OOm                         16.405  16,660  6.246  7.705 

toM   464.364  5UJ06  468.416  44T.4S4 


Soirmvo.  Entered  at  the  ports  in  the  for- 
eign trade  in  1011:  Japanese,  5000  Tessels,  of 

9Jfl3,351  tons;  British.  lO.IO.  of  0,157,930  tons; 
German.  384.  of  1,337,871  tons;  America n.  170, 
of  U09.917  tons:  otber.  908.  of  1.854..500  tons; 
tout.  9000  vessels,  of  20,053.660  tons.  Mer- 
chant marine  Januarr  1.  1012:  Vessels  of 
European  conHtniction.  2789  steamers,  of  1.- 
380.047  tons,  and  7078  sail,  of  447,307  tons; 
TMsels  of  Japanese  eonstniction,  21,785  sail,  of 
300,831  tons. 

OowinmiCATioivs.  Stats  Tailwars  March  31, 
1911:  In  operation.  4,869.56  miles;  capital  in- 
Tested  therein.  553,154,802  yen;  under  construc- 
tion, 052.45  miles.  Privftto  railways  on  the 


samo  date:  In  operation,  511.21  miles;  capital 
invested  therein,  32,100,409  yen;  under  con- 
struction, 183.00  miles.  Total  mileage  in  op- 
eration, 5380.77;  under  oouatnictioa,  833.51. 
The  forcguinfT  ligurea  are  for  Japan  propter. 
Japanese  railways  in  South  Manclmria  arc  all 
"private";  they  a^^greguted,  March  31,  1911, 
707.02  miles  in  operation  and  3.06  under  con« 
structios;  total  capital  invested,  00,630,031  ym. 
At  the  end  of  March,  1010.  there  were  in  op- 
eration in  Taiwan  271,24  miles  (all  state),  with 
capital  invested,  28,009,115  yen;  in  Karafuto, 
25.24  miles,  425,028  yen;  in  Chosen,  040.71 
miles  and  under  construction,  166 JO  miles, 
total  capital  invested,  83,004,090  yen.  As  some 
of  these  ligures  are  for  -March  31,  1911,  and 
some  for  Marcli  31,  1910,  tlieir  addition  shows 
only  approximations:  JuUil  milcugc  in  opera- 
tion, 7025.38;  under  construction,  906.1U;  capi- 
tal invested  (ekclnsive  of  miteaRe  under  eon- 
stniction  in  .Japan  proper),  763,330,005  yen. 

Late  in  1912  it  was  reported  that  the  entire 
tiiick  of  the  Kiusliu  (ii\i>iori  of  thi?  imperial 
government  railways  of  Japan  was  to  be  relaid 
with  60-lb.  rails  exeept  on  nteep  gradients, 
where  75-lb.  rails  were  to  be  used.  The  rails 
taken  up  were  all  50-lb.,  and  were  to  be  used 
in  nitist  cases  fi)r  ImiKiin;;  swiii-lies  or  sold  to 
builders  of  light  atcam  railways.  Kapid  pro- 
gress was  mads  in  this  work,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  about  :s00  miles  of  track 
remained  to  be  relaid  out  of  a  total  of  000 
miles. 

Telegraphs  (1911),  4268  offices,  with  41,700 
kilometers  uf  Una  and  169.206  oil  wire.  Post 
olBess,  7717. 

FmAircc  The  stsndard  of  valne  is  gold,  and 

the  monetary  unit  the  vrn ;  its  par  value  is 
that  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  or  40.846  cents. 
Revenue  and  expediture  in  flscal  years  havtt 
iieen  as  follows,  in  yen* 


1905 

1909 
1910 
1911 


Ordinary 

.299,142,128 

.509,862,986 
.483.241.168 
.491,278,823 


190S   126.963.789 

1909   409.245.922 

1910   394.192.120 

1911   412.009.179 


Extraordinary 

Revenue 
28,324,808 
285,074.274 
194,304,109 
181,542.080 
Expenditure 
150,091,893 
227.116.171 
128,700.616 
167.144.848 


Total 

327,466,938 
794,937,360 
677.545,277 
672,820.903 

277,055,682 
636,361,093 
632,893,635 
569.154,027 


For  tlu^  fiscal  year  1911,  total  revenue  and 
exjK'nditure  are  reported  at  072.S2O,003  and 
660,164.028  yen  respectively;  for  1912,  003,311,- 
808  and  570.201,102 

The  builget  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  balanc^^d 
at  575,970.00.5  pen;  estimated  ri'vetme  oniinary 
502.597.190  an<i  extraordinary  73..'n!>.7!)0.  and 
estimated  expenditure  ordinary  412.073,803  and 
extraordinary  163,003,132.  The  estimated  ordi* 
narv  revenue  included:  Excise,  127,548.036  yen; 
land  tax.  75.407.994;  monopolies,  62,132,412; 
po<<t9  and  ffl(>t»rai)hs,  54.101.441;  customs.  49,- 
892.207;  income  tax,  32,726,282;  stamps.  27.- 
173.902;  patents,  24,505,305;  forests,  10,783,- 
188.  Esthnated  expenditures:  Finance,  186,- 
074,487  yen  ordinary  and  41.502,604  extraordi- 
nary (including  153,520,308  ven  for  the  ptd)lic 
debt);  war,  70,790.438  and  "  17,720.2.52 ;  navy, 
40.815.710  and  52.57H.548;  communications,  58,- 
141,658  and  20.066,160;  interior,  12.407.066  and 
20.888.121;  justice.  12.350.337  «nd  778,850;  aff- 
riculturs  and  eommsres,  7.020.158  and  8,412,809 1 
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publie  iastni«tioB,  9,485,468  and  1,019«579}  for- 
eign affaira,  4^^1  and  93t»,04O;  oivU  list, 

4,600,000;   total,  575,P7»k01>5. 

Public  debt.  March  ^1,  1912:  Internal,  1,- 
116,265,770  yen;  txlernul,  1,437,449,203;  total, 
2.553,704,973,  as  compared  with  ii,770,38i,216 
in  1911  and  566,494,110  in  1904. 

AuMY.  DiiriiM,'  tlic  year  1012  tlie  Japanpse 
unrij,  wail  miuiituiiied  at  ita  usual  ellectivc  con- 
ditiui)  and  tlic  mos^i  notable  events  were  the 
increases  in  the  cavalry,  which  hitherto  was 
eonsid«r«d  a  weak  feature  of  the  .lapancsc  l-s- 
tablis!imprt,  and  the  armament  of  the  artillery 
with  a  Krupp  pattirn  12  pounder  field  gun 
which  was  Lt'inc  niannfactured  at  Osaka,  xs'ew 
light  and  mountain  guns  were  also  being  iutru- 
diiced.  Field  Marshal  Nodzu  was  succeeded  as 
miniHter  of  war  in  April  by  General  Jusako 
Ouehara,  director-general  of  military  training, 
but  little  chance  was  made  in  the  general 
scheme  of  organization.  Japan  maintained  an 
active  army  with  a  first  and  aecond  reserve, 
a  national  aniiy  witJi  its  raaervc,  some  special 
forces  and  a  militia  in  some  of  the  iiiands. 
TIic  plan  was  that  the  active  army  should  be 
used  for  foreiffu  service,  the  natiunal  army  for 
boms  defense,  and  tba  militia  for  auxiliary 
operations.  Military  service  begins  at  the  age 
of  20,  though  3  years  earlier  every  Japanese 
IB  liable  and  is  enrnllcd.  For  such  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  activtt  army,  or  Geneki,  there  is 
2  years*  service  with  the  colors  in  the  case 
of  the  Infantry  and  3  years  in  the  case  of  the 
cavalry,  then  7%  years  is  spent  with  tlie  first 
reserve,  or  Yobi,  or  in  the  case  of  certain  classes 
in  the  Hoju  or  recruiting  service.  Ten  years 
is  then  spent  in  the  second  res^Tve,  or  Kubi, 
and  finally  a  period  of  liability  to  service  is 
ended  in  tho  national  army,  or  Kokumin.  It 
was  estimated  that  Japan  could  put  into  the 
lipid  I.6U0,UUU  men  fully  equipped  and  nuiintain 
them  there,  so  complete  was  the  tsystem  of  or- 
ganization and  control*  The  army  was  organ- 
ized with  19  divisions,  and  daring  the  year 
on  attempt  was  being  made  to  increase  the 
army  by  the  addition  of  two  new  divisions.  See 
below,  'History.  A  new  .44  calibre  carbine  was 
under  n^nufacture  for  the  Japanese  cavalry  at 
the  imperial  arsenal  and  was  to  be  supplied  to 
all  the  cavalry  re<J!iraent8.  It  had  a  bayonet 
fohh'd  to  the  barrel  for  convenience  in  carrying 
and  lo  be  used  in  a  mounted  char},'e. 

Much  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  army  transport,  especially  as  Japan  was 
deficient  in  animals,  and  large  motor  vehicles 
were  being  tested  at  Osaka.  It  was  proposed 
to  fnllow  the  example  of  certain  Kuropean 
countries  and  subsidise  large  motor  trucks  that 
could  be  called  Upon  for  service  in  time  of  war. 

Navt.  Number  and  displacement  of  war- 
ships of  I50O  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  eraft 
of  50  or  more  tons,  built  n  '  !niilding,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1912:  Dreadnoughts  (battleships  having 
a  main  balterv  of  all  big  guns,  that  is,  11  or 
more  inches  in  calibre  1 :  built,  2  of  41,000  tons; 
building,  one  of  30,000  tons.  Predreadnoughts 
fhatdeships  of  about  10,000  tons  or  more  whose 
main  batteries  are  of  more  timn  one  calibre)  : 
built,  13,  of  191,380  tons;  building,  none.  Coast- 
defense  vessels:  built.  2  of  9086  tons;  building, 
none.  Battle  emisers  (armored  emisers  havinff 
guns  of  largest  calibre  in  main  batteryl  :  built, 
none;  building,  4  of  110,000  tons.  Armored 
cruisers:  built.  13  of  ISMBB  tons;  building, 
none.  Cruisers  (anarmorsd  warships  of  ISOO 
or  more  tons) ;  bnilt,  14  of  00,880  tons;  build- 


ing, none*  Torpedo-boat  destroyers:  built,  58 
of  224)88  tons;  ouilding,  none.  Torpedo  boits: 

built,  54  of  5428  tons;  building,  none.  Sub- 
marines: built.  11  of  2208  tons;  building,  5  of 
lilOG  tons.  Total  tonnage:  built,  471,558; 
building,  142,166.  Excluded  from  the  foregouig: 
Ships  over  20  years  old  unless  reeonstmeted 
and  rearmed  within  five  years;  torpedo  cr?ft 
over  15  years  old;  transports,  c'ollier.s,  nj^i*!: 
ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  and  other  auxiliaries. 

In  tho  above  list  the  Hatauma  and  Akt,  com- 
pleted in  1910,  are  classified  as  predreadnoughts, 
though  in  some  classifications  they  are  placed 
with  the  dreadnoughts.  lUe  two  "dreadnouglils 
built  lire   tlie  Kaicachi,   launched   in  Octobr-r, 

1910,  and  the  ^SetJsu,  launched  in  April,  1911, 
both  of  which  were  completed  in  Tlie 
dreadnought  under  construction  is  the  Fhm, 
which  was  begun  at  Kure  in  1911  and  will  prob- 
;il  l>  he  completed  in  1014.  The  four  battle 
cruisers,  of  27,500  tons  each,  are  building  at 
Barrow  (ElVtlsnd),  Vokosuku,  Nagasaki,  and 
Kobe;  they  were  laid  aown  in  1911  and  have 
received  the  names  of  Kongo,  Hiyei,  Kirishima, 
and  TJaruiia  respectively.  The  hottgo  was 
launched  May  18,  1912.  See  also  i^AiTLl^BtfS 
and  Naval  Pmobbss.  Officers  and  men,  47,- 
289,  including  one  admiral  of  the  fleet,  7  ad* 
mirals,  17  viee>admirale,  45  rearwadmirals,  and 
292  captains  and  commanders. 

GoVEUNMKNT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  emperor,  who  acts  through  a  cabi- 
net of  ministers,  appointed  by  and  responsibls 
to  himself.  Tne  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
parliament,  or  imperial  diet,  of  two  clianil>er?, 
the  llouse  of  Peers  {'^66  memoers)  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (379).  Representa- 
tives are  elected  by  male  subjects  haviii^  atp 
tained  the  aoo  of  twenty-flve  and  poesesslag 
certain  property  qualifications.  The  emperor 
Mutsuhito  died  "at  'lokyo  July  30,  1912.  He 
was  born  at  Kyoto  November  3,  1852,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Komei  Tenno,  who  died  Jas- 
nary  31,  1807.  Muiaahito  was  succeeded  by  bit 
son  Yoshihito,  who  WSS  born  at  Tnkvo  An^nist 
31,  1S70,  and  married  May  10,  1900,  Sadako, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Kujo 
Michitaka.  The  heir-apparent  is  their  son  Hiro- 
hito,  born  at  Tokyo  April  20,  1001.  The  min- 
istry of  Marquis  Saionji,  formed  Aupi.st  30, 

1911,  was  in  power  untn  December,  191-.  Its 
composition  in  1012  was  as  follows:  Preniicr, 
Marquis  Saionji  Kinmochi;  navy,  V'iee  Admiral 
Baron  Saito  Minoru;  communications,  tount 
Hayashi  Tadasu;  justice,  Matsuda  Masahisa; 
interior,  Viscount  Hara  Takashi;  foreign  affairs. 
Viscount  T'chida  ^asuva;  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, Baron  Makino  Nobuaki;  war,  Lt.-Gen. 
Baron  Uyehara  Yusaku;  public  instructicm, 
Hnseba  Sumitaka:  finance.  Yamamoto  Tatsuou 
A  new  ministnr  was  formed  on  DeoeaAcr  17 
under  Prinee  Katsura.   See  below. 

HniMT 

FomcTOW  AFrana.   Viscount  Uehlda,  lorttifH 

minister,  in  a  speech  on  foroijin  affairs  Ix'fore 
the  Diet  on  January  23,  announced  the  incr«>«$- 
ing  stren^h  of  Japan's  friendship  and  alliances 
with  foreign  powers.  He  referred  to  the  good 
effeeta  of  the  revision  of  the  treaty  betwwn 
Oreat  Britain  and  .Tapan  in  1011  and  to  tfi»» 
cordial  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan 
following  the  arrangements  of  1907  and  1910, 
for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  claims.  Am 
to  the  United  SUtes,  be  said  that  the  friend- 
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•bip  between  the  two  couutrics  was  too  strong  reducible  miaimum  of  naval  construotion  to  be 
to  be  shaken  by  tiie  anti-Japaneae  (lemonstra-  eiglit  battleships  and  eight  armored  emiaera 
tioiu  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  of  the  super>dreadnought  class,  to  be  be^uii  in 
With  Germany  and  France  he  reported  that  re-  1013  and  completed  in  VJ2,0,  at  an  esiunaUj 
lations  were  Krowing  mor-  I'rHiuily  and  ttul  en^i  of  about  S 1 75,000,000.  Later  it  was  an- 
the  trade  with  the  former  country  had  been  uuunced  that  the  programme  involved  the  lay- 

E laced  on  a  solid  basis.   Ab  to  China,  Japan  ing  down  of  two  keels  *  year  and  the  building 
ad  co(Sperated  with  the  powers  to  secure  an  in  1920  of  seven  super-dreaidiioughta  and  eix 
early  restoration  of  peace  and  order.   A  sharp  very  powerful  cruisers. 

debii.i  arr>se  in  th  Di' t  on  January  26  over  Korean  Cosi'IKacy  CASt:.  It  was  reported 
the  aliened  efforts  of  tbe  Japanese  raDvernmeat  in  February  that  a  far-spread  conspiracy  bad 
te  innevent  the  abdication  of  the  ChiAeae  cm-  been  formed  in  northern  Korea  against  the 
peror.  M.  Uohida  denied  thai  his  §amanmiuA  governor-general.  Count  Terauchi,  involving 
bad  taken  any  part  in  the  matter,  and  said  many  of  the  native  Christians.  One  hundred 
tliat  t!ie  Japanese  minister  at  Peking  in  discus-  and  twenty  tliree  persons  were  accused  of  coin- 
sing  the  subject  with  loan  >Shih-kai  had  merely  plicity,  including  Barun  In-chi-ko,  president  »f 
eipNMed  bis  personal  views.  ^A^Iy  in  July,  the  Korean  Young  Aien's  Christian  Assoc i 'it ion, 
ftioee  Katsura  started  on  a  tour  of  Europe  and  and  against  fiftv  of  them,  all  but  three  oi  whom 
Ineriea,  reaching  St.  Petersburg  on  July  21,  were  native  Christians,  evidence  was  secured 
but  was  recalled  a  week  later  by  the  ein})eror'a  for  tln  ir  prosecution.  The  foreign  missionaries 
illness.  Meanwhile  a  supplementary  agreeiucut  proteat^fd  against  the  arrest  of  so  many  Chris- 
vas  made  with  Russia  reitulating  their  spheres  tians  and  in  certain  quarters  it  was  attributed 
of  influence  in  Inner  Mcmgolia  and  providiug  to  rellgioua  intolerance.  A  formal  protest  was 
for  their  joint  defense  to  the  event  of  attack  preeeBted  to  the  governor-general  by  the  foreign 
liijr  other  pfiwers.  Another  question  thnt  np-  missionaries  in  Seoul.  Count  Terauchi  eniphat- 
peared  to  nave  been  settled  by  Prince  Katsura  ically  denied  that  the  government  had  any 
vas  that  of  Russia's  jurisdiction  in  the  Sea  of  other  purpose  in  detaining  the  prisoners  than 
Okhotsk.  In  1911  the  Russian  government  at-  to  matce  a  eareful  examination  of  them.  Many 
tempted  to  extend  the  boundary  of  its  terri'  of  fhem  oonfessed  to  the  erime,  but  subsequently 
torial  waters  in  the  Sea  of  Okliotsk.  Tin's  retracted  their  confession,  alleging  that  it  was 
arousst'd  a  protest  from  Japan  uud  the  difleren-e  extorted  by  the  fear  of  torture.  In  the  ex- 
beacme  so  sharp  in  the  tollowing  spring  that  ainination  of  the  prisoners  early  in  July  the 
Japanese  cruisers  were  sent  to  the  north.  It  judge  made  frequent  mention  of  the  American 
was  proposed  by  the  Japanese  government  that  and  EngHab  missionaries  at  the  chief  school 
the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  court  at  Syen  Chyun,  implying  that  they  had  incited 
of  arbitration  at  Tlie  Hngue  at  an  early  date,  the  pupils  to  action.  The  demand,  of  the  mia- 
but  after  Prince  Katsura's  visit  a  settlement  sionaries  to  be  luard  and  to  offer  witnesses  in 
seems  to  have  been  reached  by  diplomatic  their  own  behalf  was  refused.  Appeal  was 
negotiatfons,  Japan  admitting  the  Russian  made  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  new  trial,  but 
claim  and  Russia  recognising  in  return  Japan's  it  refused  the  application.  When  the  trial  was 
claimn  in  Manchuria.  resumed   the   prosecution   denied  emphatically 

I.NTKRNAL  Poi-iTics.  In  the  general  elections  that  torture  had  been  applied,  and  declared 
of  May  for  the  lower  house  the  Constitutional  that  the  prisoners  had  oonfessed  in  the  hope  of 
Unionists  (Seiyukai)  obtained  217  seats;  the  eseapinc  punishment  The  defense  did  not 
Nationalists  (Kokumin-To)  90;  the  Indepen-  press  tne  matter  of  tim  alleged  tortures,  but 
dents,  37;  and  tlie  Centra!  Club,  32.  As  was  argued  that  the  confeesiona  were  untrustworthy 
not'd  in  the  preceding  Yexr  liooK  the  Saionji  and  the  prisoners  deserving  of  leniency.  Sen- 
ministry,  which  came  into  power  at  the  end  tences  were  passed  on  106  of  the  prisoners 
of  August,  1011,  were  confronted  with  ft  dif-  at  the  beginning  of  October,  ranging  from  5 
ficult  anancial  situation.  The  policy  pursued  to  10  yeara'  imprisonment*  and  17  were  ae- 
vas  one  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  but  this  quitted. 

brought  then  i;iiu  (Mr:!lict  with  the  demands  Dkath  of  the  MiKADOb  The  Mikado,  Mut- 
of  the  war  otlae.  1-or  some  time  past  it  had  suhito  (q.  v.),  died  on  July  29.  The  evidence 
been  proposted  that  the  Korean  garrison  tboutd  of  genuine  grief  among  the  people  was  remark* 
be  increased  by  two  divisions  of  ^ninsnese  troo|)B.  able.  Tlie  court  was  ordered  to  go  into  mourtt* 
After  the  death  of  Baron  Ishimoto  (q.  v.)  in  ing  for  a  year.  The  loss  was  eitpeeially  la* 
April,  General  Uyehara,  his  successor,  urgently  mented  in  Enijland  where  Ih  l  i^  iily  valued 

insisted  upon  tnis  plan  in  spite  of  the  cost,  as  a  loyal  ally.  The  crown  prince,  Voshihito 
vhieh  waa  estimated  at  29.000,000  yen.  It  HaruBomtya,  was  born  in  1879,  succeeded  him 
was  opposed,  both  on  the  grounds  of  ecmiomy  on  the  throne.  Ibe  funeral  services  of  the  late 
snd  MMrase  Russia  niffht  regard  ft  as  a  sign  emperor  were  held  on  September  13  and  14.  A 
of  unfriendly  intentions.  It  was  also  argued  great  procession,  including  the  military  guard 
that  Japan  couIq  not  maintain  a  policy  involv-  of  honor,  about  25,000  meh  in  line,  escorted 
ing  both  military  and  naval  expansion.  Dis-  the  coffin  through  the  streets  which  were 
seoaiens  in  the  cabinet  aroae,  and  though  the  thronged  with  mourners.  The  body  was  in- 
war  minister  was  supported  by  Count  Terauchi  terred  at  Kyoto.  At  the  moment  the  gun  was 
m.^  insisted  that  the  measure  was  absolutely  fired  fo  sturt  the  funeral  procession  on  the 
ntwusary  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  gov-  morning  ol  September  13,  General  Count  Nogi, 
emment's  policy  of  retrenchment,  the  premier  the  hero  of  the  Japanese-Russian  War,  and  his 
opposed  it.  Qeneral  Uyehara  resigned  on  De-  wife  committed  suicide  with  short  swords  at 
ember  2.  and  the  premier,  finding  it  impossible  tbeir  dweltinjr.  In  his  will  Count  Nogi  declared 
t'-'  fill  the  plar  r-^igncd  on  December  !i.  A  that  he  had  followed  the  emperor  into  death 
Q^w  cabinet  was  formed  under  Prince  Katsura  because  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  that 
on  December  17.  be  had  long  wished  to  die,  and  now  took  tlie 

Naval  Pnooncra.  On  February  3,  Baron  occasion  of  a  great  national  calamity  to  end 
Saito^  minister  oi  marine,  nttnounced  the  ir-  his  life. 
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Otheb  £yEKTS.    A  •erunic  catastrophe  oc-  paaaed  mcMuns  eompelling  ttw  Briti^  tna* 
eurred  at  Oaalca  on  January  16,  when  a  Are,  ining  bo^«s  to  «xtend  their  examinations  ui 

breaking  out  in  a  private  Iio'jhp,  ^ijircn;!  rapidly  qualificntions  to  wotiuti.  Dr.  Jex-Rtake  began 
to  the  crowded  woikiueti&  (luurieip  laid  do-  to  practice  in  Ediiibprgh  iu  187b.  In 
8troyed  over  6000  houses,  rendering  sonic  30,000  she  founded  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine 
people  homelees.  Asaka.  K&goya.,  Gifa,  and  Naia  for  Women.  She  herself  became  dean.  She 
sttflrered  heavily  In  September  from  a  typhoon,  continued  her  medleal  work  in  Edinbuigh  nntil 
which  destroyed  man}'  million  dollara  worth  1899  when  she  retired.  Among  her  pubtica- 
of  pro|)erly  and  several  hundred  lives.  A  seri-  tions  are;  American  Schoola  ami  C'c/Zcyr* 
ous  strike  of  seamen  broke  out  in  the  latter  (1860);  Mediciil  ^\'omcn  (187:^);  Care  of  In- 
part  of  April,  interrupting:  the  service  with  fants  (1K84),  and  various  articles  contributed 
Europe  and  South  .Vraerica.  to  nia<razine8. 

JAPANBSB    XJtMIO&AXIOK.    Bee     JOHN,  Griffith.   An  English  mi^Rinnarr. 
Hawaii.  died  July  26,  1912.    He  was  born  in  Swansea, 

JABBOLB,  Ernest.  An  American  writer,  Wales,  in  1831  and  was  educated  at  Brecon 
died  March  19,  1012.  He  was  born  in  Hrent-  College,  Bedford.  He  began  to  preach  in  Welsh 
wood,  England,  in  1850  and  was  brought  to  the  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  1873  he  of' 
United  States  when  but  a  year  old.  He  was  fered  hia  aenrices  to  the  London  Missiontiy 
apprenticed  as  a  typesetter  in  a  newspaper  Society  for  work  !n  foreif^n  countries.  After 
oOice  and  in  lliat  capacity  worked  as  composi-  spending  a  short  time  at  the  Miesioiiary  .\caJ- 
tor  on  thti  New  York  Evening  J'ott.  At  the  emy  at  Bedford,  he  was  ^nt  to  China,  wbere 
tame  time  he  wrote  for  newspapers  and  his  he  arrived  in  1865.  He  remained  in  that  coud- 
•tories  attracted  the  attention  of  Garrett  P.  try  m  a  misaiontiy  for  {|5  swum,  terminatiog 
Serriss,  who  advised  him  to  adopt  writine  as  hia  aerviccB  in  1911.  The  first  five  years  in 
a  livelihood.  Before  he  was  IS  years  old  he  China  were  spent  in  evanpclistic  work  in  and 
wrote  a  series  entitled  The  MiL-kvy  J- inn  Stories  around  Shanghai.  In  18tii  lie  went  to  ilaa- 
which  appeared  in  iho  Xew  York  .Sun  and  be-  kow  and  traveled  extensively  in  several  prov- 
came  widely  popular.  Ue  became  known  as  a  ioces  of  central  China,  where  he  was  the  first 
reeiter,  espeeially  of  his  own  stories,  and  in  Christian  missionary.  With  his  oolleagoes  he 
this  work  he  found  his  prente&t  sncreKS.  Tie  established  more  than  100  missionary  stations 
was  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  iiew  York  in  tlie  provinces  of  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan.  He 
literary  life  for  many  years.  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese  lit- 

JAVA.   See  Dutch  East  Indies.  erature  and  became  tbe  author  of  a  number  of 

JETTY.    See  Docks  and  Harbors.  tracts  in  that  language.   His  most  important 

JEWISH  AGBICULTlJBAL  AND  IN-  work,  however,  was  a  remarkable  translation 
DUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY.  See  Aqbicul-  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  He  translated 
tubal  Ckkiiit.  th«»  wliole  of  the  Xew  Testament  und  a  greater 

JEWS.    See  Judaisms.  part  of  the  Old  into  what  is  known  as  tbe 

JEZ-BXJLKB^  Sophia.  An  English  physi-  Ben-It  Vergion.  Jle  also  rendered  this  transls* 
cian,  died  January  7,  1912.  She  was  born  in  tion  into  the  Mandarin  colloquial  lanf^iaf^- 
1840  at  Brighton.  From  1858  to  1861  she  was  He  was  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  the  Prote«t- 
a  matin  IN  iT  II  il  tutor  at  Queen's  College,  Lon-  ant  missions  in  the  Yangtse  valU'v.  Here  !»• 
don.  Fullowiug  a  trip  to  the  United  States  founded  the  theological  college  for  native 
she  became  greatly  interested  in  the  movement  preachers  which  bears  his  name.  During  bis 
which  had  hem  aueeesafully  atarted  by  the  66  years  of  service  Or.  John  returned  to  Ens' 
late  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bladcwell  for  the  admiasioQ  btnd  only  three  times.  In  188B  he  was  elcetid 
of  W(jinen  to  medical  degrees.  Resolving  to  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  (ongrega- 
dcvulti  lierticdf  to  medicuie  she  began,  in  tional  Union  of  England  and   Wah.-.,  but  be 

a   regular  course  of  study   in   Boston   under  declined  to  serve  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his 
Dr.  Lucy  Sewall.    In  1808  she  returned  to  dutjr  to  remain  in  China.   In  January,  1912,  he 
England  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  in  the  arrived  in  England  seriously  ill  and  with  no 
study  of  medicine  in  that  country.    She  met  hope  of  recovery.    At  the  time  of  his  Ji.ith 
with'  opposition,  but  finally  with  several  other  he  was  still  working  on  his  translation  of  liic 
women  secured  the  pas.-ago  of  regulations  for  Old   lestament   into  Chinese.    In   addition  to 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine  at  the  Uni-  these  translations  he  wrote  a  number  of  books 
versity  of  London  in  separate  classes.    Here  and  tracts  for  circulation  among  the  Chbtett. 
she  pursued  her  Rtudies  for  six  months,  but      JOHNS  HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY.  Ac 
diflicnltics  were  thrown  in  her  way  and  when   institution   for  liiirlicr  education  al  n;iltimorc. 
she  and  her  companions  applied  for  admission   Md.,  founded  in   187ii.  Tlu-  sliinents  enrolled  in 
to  study  in  the  wards  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  the  various  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
Infirmary,   there  was  aerioua  opposition  and  autumn  of  1912  were  771,  of  whom  403  «tfS 
the  lecturers  finally  passed  a  resolution  which  in  the  departments   included   in   the  College 
amounted   to  a  total  prohibition  of  the  at-  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  3G8  in   the  meTlii^^al 
tendance  of  women   at  the  classes.    .\ltenipt*!i   school.    The  faculty  numbered  222.  of  wlunn  'lO'l 
were  made  by  legal  proeet  dings  to  comjiel  the  are  resident  and  20  are  oon-resident  lecturer*, 
lecturers  to  rescind  this  action,  but  this  failed,  There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  fa^ 
and  in  1874  Miss  Jex-BIake  returned  to  Lon-  ulty  during  tbe  year.   Among  the  important 
don.    Here  she  took  a  leading  part  in  eatab-  benefactions  was  one  of  $6000  from  the  Peabodj 
lisliing    tiie    London    School    of   Medicine    for   Educntion  Fund  for  a  Peabody  scholarship  in 
Women.    This  was  opened   in   1874.    In   1877  the  Department  of  Education.    The  productive 
she   became  associatsd  With   the  Bojwl   Free  funds  of  tiu>  university  in   1911-12  amounted 
Hospital,  ao  that  women  students  were  at  last  to  $6,270,000  and  tlie  income  to  $373,789.  Tlw 
enabled  to  secure  both  medical  education  and  library  contained  shout  165,000  volumes.  Pre^ 
hospital  experience.    In  the  mennfime  .*<he  had  dent.  Tin  T?i  ir^i  i.  T.L.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Univer-     JOHNSON,   Hiram  W.     See  PftESlOEirrui. 
•i^  ol  Bern  in  1877,  while  in  1876  Parliament  CauPAiqif. 
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JOHOBE.  A  mUv«  •tote  in  the  M»Uy 
FtoiMula,  under  British  control.  Estimated 

area,  9000  gguare  mile«;  populatioi;  f  tiii-Trl 
at  iOO,000,  Biostly  Chinese.  Johon-  Biiaru,  tlit 
capital,  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  A  rail- 
w$j  ooanccta  Kuala  Qcmaa  on  the  l*iegri  Sem- 
biltn  border  with  Johore  Bbam  (120$4  mites); 
coii>trncte<l  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  Rail- 
ways Sultan  (1012),  Ibrahim;  British  ad- 
riser,  D.  G.  Campbell. 

JOLINE,  Adrian  Hoffman.  An  American 
lawyer  and  writer,  died  October  15,  1012.  He 
was  born  in  Ossining,  N*.  Y,,  in  1860  iiiul  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University  in  1870.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Columbia  Law  flebool  and 
en  being  admitted  to  the  bar  became  iMHwiatcd 
with  the  law  firms  of  Butler,  Hall  ft  Vander> 
p<»:l.  and  I?u(lpr.  Stillmnn  &  Hubbard.  U*-  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Juliiic, 
Larkia  &  Rathbone.  He  early  devoted  his  ef- 
forts  as  a  lawyer  to  railway  litigation  and  to 
qnestions  pertaining  to  trusts,  mortgages  and 
ntjrjL'anizations.  Ho  was  f»fnc>rally  recognised 
as  a  itfsder  in  these  branches  of  legal  practice. 
He  was  general  counsel  and  chairman  of  the 
bmurd  of  directors  of  many  imoortant  railroads 
and  fittanciel  iBstitutions.  Vih«n  the  Metro- 
jvttlit.in  Strwt  Railway  Company  of  Nevv  York 
lily  UfCiiute  insolvent,  Mr.  .loliiie  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  the  ctJtnpaiiy.  He  was  a 
notable  collector  of  autographs  and  rare  books, 
and  bis  collection  of  autograph  letters  is  be- 
lieve.! to  bo  amonp  the  most  valuable  in  ex- 
istence. TIf  wrote  scviral  books,  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  auto^'raphs.  These  includi'd  Meditaliona 
q!  an  Autograph  Collator  (10U2);  Dircraiona 
of  a  Booklover  (1903):  At  the  Library  Table 
(1909),  and  Edgchill  Eaaaya  (1910).  Mr. 
Joline  came  into  prominence  at  the  beginning 
of  tlio  pri'sidi'ntial  campaign  in  1!>1'2  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Wilson 
expressed  tim  wish  that  Mr.  Bryan  might  be 
got  rid  of  as  a  political  figure  (see  PouncAL 
Campaig.v). 

JONBS^  JOHV  Pexcival.  Former  United 
States  senator  from  Nevada,  died  November 

27,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Hereford«ihirc.  Eng- 
land, in  1829  and  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  his  infancy.  He  was  educated 
io  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  O.  Ue  went 
to  Catiforoia  during  the  Brst  gold  diaooveriee 
in  that  State  and  t'n;:nr!e(l  in  mininrr.  From 
1863  to  1867  he  was  a  nu'iubcr  of  the  I'alifornia 
State  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Xevsda  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  engaged  in  the  development  of  mines  in 
th.«tt  State.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 
Lniled  States  Senate  and  served  live  successive 
terms  until  1903.  In  tliat  year  he  left  tlie  Re- 
publican party  when  the  money  question  be- 
came the  Madi'ng  issue  between  the  parties.  He 
ifAii  a  strong  advocate  of  free  silver.  When 
that  question  eea-eiJ  to  be  a  political  issue  he 
If  with  the  Republican  party. 

JOUASAIJSM,  School  or.  See  Umvjasi- 
tu  ATcn  Ooixna. 

JUDAISM.  There  are  no  recent  statistics 
of  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  or  in  the 
United  States.  Various  estimates,  however, 
have  been  made.  The  latest  is  ttiat  made  in 
1910  by  the  ilm«riflan  Jewiak  Tear  Botik.  A«- 
ii.rding  to  this  authority,  the  total  number  of 
Jews  was,  in  that  year,'  liJUlJK6.  Of  these, 
there  were  la  the  United  States  2,044,762;  in 


Austria-Hunniy,  2^)88,228)  in  Hossia,  6,- 
243,712.    These  were  the  only  countries  in 

wlricii  the  Jews  numlicred  over  1,000,000.  There 
were  in  the  Brtliith  Empire  433,229;  in  Ger- 
many, 607,862;  in  Turkqr,  463,886,  of  whom 
78,000  were  in  Palestine. 

JKWISK  iMUIOBAtlOlV  TO  THE  URIRD  StATU. 

The  total  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  19 1 2,  was 
74,854  compared  with  73,187  in  1910-11.  Of 
these,  60,038  came  though  the  port  of  New 
\ork  and  these  were  divided  by  nationality  as 
follows:  Russians,  4I,G!2:  Au-^trians,  10,386; 
Rumanians,  1277;  otlicrs,  iuiui. 

Events  in  Judaism.  The  Jews  continued  in 
troubled  condition  in  fiussia  during  the  year. 
Ebcpttlsions  tootc  place  from  many  cities  through- 
out the  year,  indmlinj;  St.  IVlcr^liurfj,  from 
which  many  Jew*  wert;  expelled  in  February. 
(Jn  February  23  the  Duma  agreed  to  the  clause 
in  the  Military  bervice  bill  imposing  a  heavy 
fine  upon  families  of  Jews  who  evaded  mili- 
tary sirvice,  and  on  the  same  day  ih'clined  to 
exempt  Jewish  ecclesiastical  authoritiea  from 
military  service,  a  privilege  exteniie<i  to  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  priests.  According  to  tlm 
(rfHeial  statistics,  19,809  young  Jewish  recruits 
enrolled  in  the  army  in  the  early  part  of  1012. 
On  May  10  the  governor  of  (jrodnu  ordered'  tlie 
expulsion  of  1100  Jewish  families.  There  were 
many  aecusations  of  ritual  murders  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  which  ted  to  great  dis. 
orders.  On  June  28,  the  Duma  adopti'd  a  mo- 
tion prohibiting  the  Jewsi  from  accepting 
scholarships  as  medical  students.    See  Rusnuu 

In  Palestine  the  immigration  of  Jews  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  The  ereetton  of  a 
Jewish  Technical  Institute  at  Haifa  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Sultan.  A  conference  of  Judcan 
agricultural  laborers  was  held  in  January  and 
a  general  organization  was  founded.  Nathan 
Straus  of  Kew  York,  gave  to  the  communal 
leaders  of  Jerusalem,  lOuO  francs  a  day  for  two 
months  to  provide  food  lor  the  destitute,  he 
also  gave  a  large  sum  to  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  for  the  eradication  of  malaria. 

In  Rumania,  early  in  January,  a  depute* 
tion  of  .lews  complained  to  King  Charles  of 
discriminatory  laws  against  Jews  and  especially 
against  tiic  proposed  industries  bill  intended  to 
drive  Jews  out  of  all  industries.  Appeal  was 
made  for  the  abolition  of  the  oath  wore  Ju- 
dairo,  which  is  still  enforced  in  some  of  the 
law  courts  of  the  country  uf  Uumania. 

Jewish  ColoNuation.  The  Ica,  or  Jewish 
Colonization  Society,  which  is  the  trustee  of 
the  large  fund  left  by  Baron  de  Hirseh  for  the 
promotion  of  Jewish  cclnnizntinn,  continued  its 
work  during  1912.  The  largest  colony  is  in 
Argentina  where  nearly  4000  families  are  en- 
^ged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  also 
a  colony  in  Brazil.  In  the  United  States  the 
society  loaned  large  nmounta  to  Jewish 
farmers. 

ZioNi.sM.  There  were  no  unosnal  develop- 
ments in  the  Zionist  movement  in  1012,  Imt  the 
Zionists  continued  in  their  woric  of  colonizinf 

in  ralestine.  Several  organizations  are  en- 
gaged in  promoting  agricultural  developments, 
iiichiding  the  growing  of  olives.  For  a  mention 
of  the  abrogation  of  t)ie  treaty  with  Russhi 
by  the  United  States  government  as  a  result 
of  the  discrimination  against  Jewifih  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  see  United  States,  Foreign 

r 
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JXTDICIAL  DECISI0H8,  lUrxu.  or. 

JXTDQZB,  KccAXX  ov.  Sec 
CAnrAMir. 

JTHfOFEATT  TUNHEL.    Sc»  TOMVIUL 
JTFBnrai.  CovmnaM  or.    8w  ibRn«TK»ir, 
XAlUr  FOITHDATIOV.    See  UxmxsmES 

AMU  CnUJUUM. 

KAIBEB-WILHELMS-LAyP.  That  part 
of  (ifrnuia  Nirw  Guiiwa  (q.  v.)  wbieli  i«  in  >'ew 
UuioM  bUind. 

KAMCHATKA  BIVEK.    See  Exploration. 
KAKEBUH.     A  protectorate  ol  Germany 
Mw##>n  Nigeria  and  French  ESqmtorial  Afrlea. 

Tlx-  nrcA  \%  ofliciaUy  fstimatpd  at  495,600 
M<(Uiir«r  kil<iUi«'ti.TK  (1UJ,3.'}1  tM:|iiiir(-  miles).  Col- 
ort'tj  |K)pulation,  2,710,000;  whitt-M  i  .lanuary  1, 
1011  J.  i46d»  ol  whom  1311  GeriDaa.  Tbete  fij 
ufM  for  area  and  population  do  not  take  im 
HCToijiit  ih<?  rei'tiflcation  of  the  boundary  pur- 
auant  to  th**  Franco-C5«rm(in  convention  of  No- 
vefnlwr  4,  Iflll.  I'/idi-r  this  con%'ention  Ger- 
many ceded  U>  France  a  iK>rtioo  of  northwestern 
Kaneran.  unofllefallf  ttated  at  6450  aqnare 
Tni!oi«.  nnd,  in  rftiirn  for  German  recojrnition 
of  tlif  l-'niicl)  ii(it«'ctoriit<-  in  Morocco  France 
CP<Je<l  to  C'  rrniuis  ctTtfiiri  parts  of  French  Equa- 
torial Africa,  greatly  extending  the  territorial 
extent  of  Kamerun  and  avordlnf;  Oerman 
I'jfreaB  on  tlif  nuin;»i.  nn  the  Congo,  and  on 
till*  Atlantic  wouth  of  tli«  Spanish  colony  of 
Hfii  Muni.  The  territory  thus  ceded  to  Ger- 
many is  unofficially  ettimated  at  107^70  aauare 
nl1«f,  with  a  populatloB  of  perhaps  a  miltlon. 

Importn  nnd  export**  in  lonn.  17,723,000  and 
15.44H.O0O  marks;  in  li»10,  2o,lHl,(IOO  and  10,- 
<»24.«M)0.  Chief  exporte  in  the  two  yenrs:  Rub- 
ber, 76B2  and  11.071  thousand  marks;  palm 
kernels.  2011  and  3^53;  cacao,  S854  and  SOS.'?; 
|)iilm  .lil,  1(197  and  12r>n;  ivt.ry,  870  nnd  fi25. 
in  liCt'.t  anil  IIMO,  iniport.s  from  Germany,  13,- 
774,OOCi  iiml  Ifl.lWl.OOii  nmrks;  exports  thereto, 
I2,H74.000  and  17,248,000.  Tonnagt  entered,  1,- 
034,084  In  im  and  1,m,82I>  in  1010.  Rail- 
way  in  oiu'tntion  l)oc«rnl>or  31,  1011,  160  kms.; 
uniii>r  coni«tru<t inn.  'M'A)  kms.;  total,  520  kms. 
(323  niilcn).  l  iflv  milfs  i  i  rulwav  were 
OMiied  to  trsfQe  in  1012.  The  budget  for  1911* 
12  balanced  at  21^73.01S  marks  (including  2.- 
3l.'l.5(t(l  niurks  imperial  subvention  nnd.  for  ex- 
truorditiHrv  expenditures,  12.300,000  luurka 
fmni  liunl  ;  fnr  I'.tlJ  KJ,  17.634.080  marks  (2,- 
344.U45  subvention,  8,050,000  kwn).  Governor 
(lOtt).  TTerr  Ebermalert  seat  of  government, 

Bli.         See  AnTIIHOI^Uim.Y. 

KANSAS.  PoPULATiox.  According  to  the 
CVnana  Ruresn  statlsttea  Issued  In  lOll,  out  of 

the  (otiil  popnliifion.  1  000,0 JO  in  IftlO,  134.716 
were  foreijiM  I-dim  wliiles,  fonipared  with  12ti,- 
577  in  ll'oo  I  he  (ar^gt  number  came  from 
Germany.  34,470;  from  Russia,  16.204;  from 
j^weden.  13.303 «  from  Austria,  12.122;  <frora 
Knu'land.  11.2.VI;  and  from  Ireland.  8100. 
OtluT  Kuro|H»an  countries  contributed  in 
sntaller  numlwrs.  The  neproes  in  tin  St.ae 
in  10 10  numbered  54.030  and  the  mulattoes, 
16,131.    in  1090  the  nnmhered  40.> 

170  and  the  mubtttio*.  Ut.lSO. 

Aaaicl  LrvRK  The  acre;»i^\  value  and  pro- 
duction of  thir  printripal  crops  in  U>11  aod  1018 
ar«  shown  in  the  foUowiag  tabic: 


  Vahie 

C3ae«   »I2  IJS'SjKk  174.m.0M  |«9.e»O.M0 

1911  t.'^.im  12S.1SO.000  79,474,9<XI 

..•.}>:2  »2.29O,0O0  6«,m,o«o 

li:!  CSlit.W*  f.!,2ST.'Wi  4R,Tfi;>X" 

,....1>I2  l.Ta<.<M>  S5 j-4'<.'-MiO  iy.:h4.-'.'0 

1*11  a^.«wu.uvu  i3.aW.i(XW 

 ISrli       »t<.Cw«  477.000  i2K.Wi 

UIl  l»8.0iH}  \M.m 

Potaloon    ..l>tt      7<'.4>W  5.740.000  4.1M.MS 

nil      »if.vM>  1.7M.00O  l.lll,QN 

Uajr   ItlS  ISnjm  a  S,440.«M  U^SN 

a  Tooa 

MixrxAL  PBctDCcno'^.  Tbe  production  "f 
coal  in  the  State  in  1911  was  6,254,228  short 
ton*  valocd  at  |0,Oi&,&72.  This  was  an  in- 
erHM  over  tbe  prodoetiott  of  1010  of  1,322.- 

777  short  t'-n?.  Thi»,  however,  did  not  bring 
the  tt)tal  ^roduvtiuQ  up  to  the  normal,  for  it 
is  nearly  50,000  tons  leas  than  the  average  pro- 
duction* of  tbe  preceding  five  yeara.  Ibis 
State  suffered  more  than  any  otiier  in  the 
Misaissippi  V.illey  resrion  from  labor  troubles 
in  1910.  ThtTf  were  employed  ll.Gl'5  men  in 
tbe  coal  mines  of  the  .'^taie. 

Tbe  lead  prodneed  in  tbe  Stete  in  1911 
amounted  to  2000  short  tons,  valued  at  $257,- 
310.  compared  with  2412  ton^  valued  at  j^^il-.- 
2.>6  in  1910.  The  zinc  produced  amounUd  to 
10.272  tons  valued  at  $1,171,008,  compared 
with  13,229  tons  in  1910  valued  at  $1,428,732. 

Petroleum,  Tbe  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  in  the  State,  which  had  Urv 
marked  (for  several  years,  was  checked 
in  1011  by  better  prices,  wbicE  stimu- 
lated new  drillinjr.  There  were  produced  in 
1011,  1,278.S1!1  barrels,  compared  with  1,128,- 
668  barrels  in  UUU.  The  oil  wdb  drilled  flUB- 
berad  172  against  85  in  1910. 

MAKtirAcnms.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sts- 
tistics  are  for  the  calendar  year  1009,  and  were 
compiled  in  1U12.  Kansas  i«  not  preetuineotiv 
a  manufacturing  State.  lU  manufactures  hare 
been  largely  tbe  outgrowth  of  ite  extensive  agri- 
cultural resources,  while  in  recent  years  &ej 
have  been  further  6timulHt<>d  by  the  develop 
ment  of  rich  zinc  and  coai  mines  and  by  tbe 
discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  The  table  herewith 
shows  that  then  were  in  1900.  3435  manofw- 
turing  eeteblisbmeata  giving  employment  to 
nveragn  of  64«04V  peraons: 


N;i  mber 

Ktimber  of  establish- 
ments   3.435 

Ptiraons    ensra^ed  In 

manufactures    IM,64t 

Proprietors  and 

Arm  members..  3.571 
Salariet!  employees  6.8S3 
W  a  sr  e       e  irners 

(avenise  No.)....  44.215 
Primary  konepewer.  213.141 

Capital   1166.090.000 

Expenses    305.711.000 

ServK-M    31,256.000 

Salariea    7.361.0M 

Waffes   Jf  .§04.000 

Materials    *5*  SS4.O00 

Misoelliineous    ....    1  .;.:.T;.'.i>'0 
Value  of  prod'jctsf.   ..  325.104.000 
Value     of  priHiiota 
leaa  cost  of  mate- 
rial   0M1Q.O0O 


P.CL 

or  Amount  Inc. 

1904  ■04-'0» 

2.415  i^i 
41467  111 


2.766 
3,721 


»1 
84  4 


35.570  24  S 

99.441  114  I 

$M.68O0O0  ild 

187.955.000  417 

22.576.000  47.J 

3.692.000  W  1 

18.883.000  ST.J 

s  s'T'  i  a  0 

188^46,000  C4-* 
41.73CM4 


la  the  slsughterlng  and  meat-pactung  iadm- 
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tries  there  were  employed  10,501  wage^rnera; 

in  industrtps  connected  with  railwajrB,  7886;  in 
jsriuting  iui  l  publishing,  3232;  i\o<\r  an!  grist- 
tuiil  products,  2350.  The  slaughtering  aud 
meat-packing  industry  stands  tirst  us  to  value 
of  product.  This  unouoted  in  1909  to  $165,- 
361,000.  The  floar-mill  and  gristmill  products 
vtre  valued  at  $08,4(37.01)0;  railway  indus- 
tries $ll,193,O0U;  tiuieltiug  and  refining  zinc, 
110,857,000.  The  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State 
in  1009  was  54,049.  Of  these  50,156  were  male, 
and  4493  female.  1  ^I<  wage-earners  under  16 
years  of  age  numbered  235.  The  prevailing 
Man  of  labor  among  the  majority  of  wage- 
camen  in  the  State  was  60  a  week,' and  in  the 
terger  number  of  industries,  employment  wal 
cunfiii  d  mainly  to  hours  ranging  from  54  to 
CO  a  week;  only  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  be- 
ing employed  in  establishments  where  tlie  pre- 
vailing hours  were  lees  than  64  «  week»  and 
14.8  per  cent,  in  establishBtente  where  they 
Were  more  than  (10  a  week.  Tlnj  largest  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  was  in  £.aD»aB  City,  12,-> 
294;  in  Topeka,  4244;  In  Wlflbita,  S788» 
and  in  Leavenworth,  1311 

Kdicatiox.  The  total  school  population  of 
tlie  State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1912 
was  510,273.  Of  these,  258,700  were  iinates  and 
252,0013  fenwiee.  The  enrollment  in  the  pul»> 
lie  schools  was  395,064.  Of  these  198,505  were 
oisle  and  196,559  females.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  298,128.  The  teachers  employed 
numbered  14,103,  of  whom  2630  were  males  and 
1 1,464  females.  The  avenge  monthly  salary 
paid  to  high  school  teachers  was  $82.04,  and  to 
teachers  in  graded  schools,  S60.20.  The  total 
average  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
SUte  during  the  vear  was  20,716.  During  the 
year  106  normal  institutes  were  held  at  which 
10.234  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  dis- 
bursements for  all  school  purposes  during  the 
}'  Lr    imounted    to  $11,158,255. 

yiSAUcm.  ibere  was  a  balance  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  191ft  of  1,423,- 
283.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $7,- 
758,025.  and  the  disbursements  $7,891,099, 
leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fie-  -a I  year 
1912  of  $1,289,209.  The  chief  receipts  were 
from  the  general  revenue  fund  and  from  the 
Topeka  Fiscal  Agency.  The  chief  expenditures 
were  for  education,  for  the  maintenance  of 
8ute  institutions,  aud  fur  tlif  cxpr-n^r.?  of  th'e 
State  government.  The  outstanding  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  iienl 

year  1912  was  $370,000. 

Chabities  and  COBBBCtlOWI.  The  pens!  In- 
stitutions of  the  State  are  under  the  full  man- 
agement, control,  and  supervision  of  a  board 
w  penal  institutions.  The  State  charitable  in- 
etitutions  are  under  the  control  and  sapervision 
t.f  the  board  of  control.  The  charitable  fnetitm- 
tions  of  the  State,  with  their  populations  iif 
1911,  were  as  follows:  Topeka  State  Huapital, 
1417;  Osawatomie  SUte  Hospltnl,  1339;  State 
Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Pnnons,  420;  State 
Home  for  Feeble-minded  at  Winfleld.  476; 
S.  hw.l  for  the  Deaf  at  Olathe,  233;  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Kansas  City,  76:  SUte  Orphans' 
Rome  at  Atchison.  114;  Boys'  Industrial 
School  at  Topeka,  247;  Girls'  Industrial  School 
at  lieloit,  181.  The  penal  institutions  Include 
the  State  Penitentiary  at  Lan.^ing  and  the  Tn 
dnstrial  Reformatory,  for  Young  Men  at 
Hntddnsetta 

ISU-M 


fouxm  Aim  GovnmiiMT 

There  was  no  inifllnL:  '  f  the  legislature  In 
1912  as  the  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last 
was  held  in  101 L 

CONVKimoNS  AXD  ELECTIONS.  As  in  the  other 
Middle  Western  States,  the  political  campaign 
was  the  chiif  itittn'^t  in  1  :U2.  The  campaign 
in  Kansas  included  the  nomination  of  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Charles  Cortis,  whose 
term  expired  March  4,  1913.  Qovemor  Stubbs 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
against  Senator  Curtis. 

In  the  middle  of  March  the  Kan^ias  Republic 
can  State  committee  decided  against  presiden- 
tial primaries*  Indorsed  President  Taft,  and 
called  a  State  eonventlmi  to  nominate  delegates- 
at-large.  Tl  o  convention  in  May  elected  dele- 
gates-at-iarge  and  instructed  tliem  for  Roose- 
velt The  district  conventions  and  primaries 
instructed  their  delegates  for  Rooaerelt  exo^t 
in  tbe  first  congress  ioual  district,  where  they 
were  instructed  for  Taft,  At  the  Chicago  na- 
tional convention  the  Kansas  delegates  there- 
fore stood  18  for  Rooflcnrelt  and  2  for  Taft, 
The  Democratic  State  coBTcntion  lor  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  the  national  convention  in- 
structed the  delegates  to  vote  for  Champ  Clark, 
with  Governor  Wilson  as  second  choice.  Pri- 
maries of  all  parties  for  the  nomination  of 
presidential  eleetora^  State  and  countj  officers, 
and  United  States  senator  were  held  on  August 
fl.  Tn  this  election  Governor  Stubbs  (Rep.) 
earned  93  districts  in  the  State,  or  10  more 
than  a  majority  in  joint  ballot  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Senator  Curtis»  however,  had  the  popular 
vote  by  1216.  A  Taft  elector  ticket  and  n 
Boosevelt  ticket  were  opposed  in  the  Republican 
party.  Tbe  Roosevelt  electors  were  chosen  by 
majorities  ranging  from  34,000  to  36,000.  Ar- 
thur Clapper  of  Topelcn  was  neminsted  hr  the 
Republicans,  and  Ocorge  H.  Hodses  of  Olstbe, 
by  the  Democrats  for  governor.  The  Democratic 
nominee  for  United  States  senator  was  Judge 
William  H.  Thompson  of  Garden  City  in  the 
western  part  of  tbe  State,  who  defeated  ez- 
8tate  Senator  Hugh  Farrelly  by  lesislative  dls> 
trict^.  though  Mr.  Farrelly  reeeivtd  tlw  plural- 
ity of  popular  votes  cast. 

Prior  to  the  August  primary  a  dispute  as  to 
the  status  of  the  Bepubliean  enndidates  for 
nomination  as  presidential  electors  of  tlie  State 
resulted  in  an  argumorit  before  two  Supreme 
Court  Justices  in  New  York  City  the  first  of 
August.  The  questions  at  issue  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  Booeevelt  Republieans  in  the  State 
disputed  the  nomination  of  Tkft  and  bad  ivb- 
mitted  a  ticket  of  Roossvdt  electors  for  tlie  Ite> 
publican  primary.  The  Taft  men  objected  to 
these  names  on  the  primary  ticket  on  the 
ground  that  the  President  was  tbe  regular 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that 
electors  pledged  to  Roosevelt  could  not  legally 
run  in  the  Republican  column  on  the  primary 
ballot.  They  therefore  brought  suit  in  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court  to  prevent  the  names  of 
Roosevelt  eleetors  from  being  printed  on  the 
Republican  ticket  at  the  primaries  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  be  a  wrong  on  the 
voters.  The  Kansas  court  refused  to  interfere, 
alleging  that  if  it  were  a  wrong  it  was  not  a 
wrong  whieh  the  law  oottid  remedy.  The  remedy 
mnf>,t  not  bo  through  the  court,  hut  hr  political 
action.  This  decision  was  appealed,  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  ^ 
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of  the  United  States  and  a  stay  was  oUalned, 
bearing  to  be  had  on  October  1.  Governor 
Stttbbs  thereupon  telegraphed  to  Justice  Pitney 
tliat  this  stay  would  necessarily  prevent  them 
Iran  carrying  om  the  Kansas  pritoaiy,  as  the 
question  most  be  decided  by  August  A.  A 
hearing  was  therefore  held  in  New  York  before 
Justice  Pitney  and  Justice  Vandeventer  in  or- 
der that  a  prompt  decision  might  be  reached. 
The  justices  relused  to  ipterfere,  though  they 
tbe  left  ths  qiMStfon  open  for  future  eonsidera< 
tion.  By  this  decipinn  the  candiJatep  f  Ffoose- 
vclt  electors  were  ulloweil  to  rt'inam  on  tbe 
Republican  primary  ticket,  but  whether,  if 
nominated*  they  would  be  permitted  to  go  on  the 
tteket  as  tbe  regular  Republican  nominees  at 
the  Novpmber  presidential  elestion  was  Itttt  for 
a  later  decision. 

On  September  16  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  sitting  at  Denver,  handed  dovm  an 
•optnfoo  in  the  ease,  wbich  directed  that  tbe 
order  refu^inL'  an  injunction  again^^t  tha 
Ruo&eveli  canduiutes  be  affirmed  and  the  ca&e  be 
remanded  to  the  Kansas  courts  with  instruc- 
tions to  dismiss  the  appeaL  Thia  vaa  a  vie* 
tory  for  the  Roosevelt  faction.  Tbe  leaders  of 
that  faction  decided  on  September  19,  however, 
in  order  to  harmonize  tbe  State  ticket,  that 
the  Roosevelt  electors  should  go  on  tho  Novem- 
ber ballot  in  the  independent  oolumn,  permit- 
ting the  Taft  electors  to  bead  tiie  Republican 
column.  Suits  filed  by  the  two  factions  to  iteep 
each  other  off  the  Republican  ticket  were  there- 
upon dropped. 

The  election  of  November  6  resulted  as  fol- 
lows! For  president,  Wilson,  148,670,  Taft, 
74,844.  Roosevelt,  120,123,  and  Debs,  2B,807. 
For  governor,  Hodges,  Dem.,  167,640,  Capper, 
Rep.,  167,511.  The  Socialist  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor received  24,804  votes.  The  Democrats 
obtained  a  amjority  in  eaob  branch  of  the  State 
legislature,  insuring  tho  election  of  W.  H. 
Thompson  senator  to  succeed  Senator  Curtis. 
The  election  for  governor  was  the  closest  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  An  official  count  was 
neeeseaiy  befoire  a'  detennination  eoold  be 
rcnched.  All  Republican  nominees  for  State  of- 
fices were  elected  except  governor  and  United 
States  senator.  On  January  9,  George  A. 
Neely,  Demoerat»  was  electied  to  Congress 
from  tbe  Seventh  District*  sneweding  the  late 
Representative  Madison. 

State  Goveknmemt.  Governor,  G.  H.  Hodges, 
Dem.;  Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  Ingalls;  Secie- 
taiy  of  State,  Charles  H.  Sessions}  Treasurer, 
Earl  Akers;  Auditor,  W.  K  Davis  t  Attorney- 
General,  John  S.   Tln^vson;  Adjutant-General, 

  — — ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  D. 

Ross;  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Ike  S. 
Lewis;  Cofnmissioner  of  Agriculture,  F.  D.  Co- 
burn— all  Republieans,  except  Governor. 

Ji'DiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
William  A.  Johnston;  Associate  Justices,  Hud- 
son S.  West,  Siliiri  Porter,  Clark  A.  Smith,  Rous- 
seau A.  Burch,  Henry  F.  Mason  and  Alfred  W. 
Bensen,  all  Repubtioins;  Olerk,  D.  A.  Valen- 
tine. 

State  Lboislatcbe,  1913.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 18;  House,  50;  joint  ballot.  08.  Democrats, 
Senate,  21;  House.  73;  joint  ballot,  94. 
Sodalists,  Senate,  1;  Bonae,  8;  Joint  ballot.  8. 
Democratic  majority.  Senate,  2;  Houae,  21; 
joint  ballot.  23. 

The  representetivM  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Conprses,  article  Unnso  Statzs, 


XAVHJUi,  Unmaarr  or.  A  State  institv- 

tion  for  higher  education  .Tt  Lawrence,  Kan., 
founded  in  18titi.  The  tutui  numlK>r  of  studenU 
enrolled  in  the  various  departments  in  1912 
waa  2100.  Thia  doea  not  inelude  the  suauner 
sehooL  The  faenlty  nwnbered  175.  There  vers 
no  important  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year,  and  as  the  university  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  the  State,  no  noteworthy  benefac- 
tions were  reoeived.  The  amount  of  productive 
funds  waa  about  $150,000  and  tiie  ineome  in 
1011-12  was  $131,950.  Tliere'were  80,000  vol- 
umes in  the  library.  President,  V.  Strong, 
LL.  D. 

KAlfSAS-OKUkHOMA  OIL  7IELD8.  See 

Petboleuv. 

XEANE,  \itrusTUS  Hexbt.  An  Engli*li 
etymolugibL  and  anthropologist,  died  February, 
1912.  He  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1833 
and  was  educated  privately.  He  traveled 
mulih  and  wrote  extensively  on  many  subjects. 
Among  his  writings  are:  if  an  Past  and  Pre*- 
ent;  Ethnology;  the  Gold  of  Ophir;  the  Boer 
States:  The  World's  Peoples,  and  otlier  an- 
thropological works.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  Encyclop<edia  Britannica  and  many  learned 
puhlicatioaa.  He  received  in  1807  a  civil  list 
pension  of  £60  for  his  labors  in  the  field  of 
elhnolog}-.  .At  tin  time  of  his  death  he  wa< 
emeritus  professor  of  Hindustani  at  University 
College,  London.  He  received  the  degree  ei 
LL.  D.  from  St.  Andrews  University. 

KEDAH.  A  native  state  on  tbe  west  cosst 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  under  British  protec- 
tion. Area,  with  the  Laugkawi  group  of 
islands.  3150  square  miles;  estimated  popuU- 
tion,  280,000,  chiedy  Malays,  though  there  is  a 
considerable  Siamese  population.  Capital, 
Alo  Star.  T'u-  -ril  is  fertile,  and  rice, 
oocoanuts,  and  rubber  are  planted.  Estimated 
revenue  for  the  vear  A.  H.  1329  (Januarv  2  to 
December  21.  19U),  1,444^55  StraiU  Scttle- 
mento  dollars;  expenditure,  1,613320.  Native 
alTairs  are  administered  by  tbe  sultan  (Abdul 
Hamid  Halim&hah  ibni  Ahmat  Tajudin):  Brit' 
ish  adviser  (1912),  W.  G.  Maxwell— Meadows 
Frost,  acting.  The  loan  (2.400.000  &  &  dol- 
lars) negotiated  with  the  Siamese  goverameat 
in  1905  was  taken  over  by  the  federated  Malay 
iitates  government  upon  the  transfer  in  1909  of 
the  suzerainty  of  tbe  atate  from  Siam  to  Great 
Britain. 

KELAJTTAN.    A  protected  native  state  ce 

the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  ad- 
ministered by  the  hereditary  rajah  (Tuan  Long 
Snik  bin  Almerhum  Sultan  Mohammed  |  under 
the   direction   of   a   resident   British  adviser 
(1912,  J.  8.  Mason;  J.  E.  Bishop,  acting).  The 
area  is  estimated  at  5500  square  miles  an>!  tht 
population  (1911)  at  286.762  (268,707  Maiayi. 
9844  Chinese.  r,^r^i>  Siamese.  108  European^. 
Numbers  of  Chinese  laborers  are  being  brooflit 
in  to  work  on  the  rubber  plantations.  Kote 
Bharu,   the   capital,   has   about   12.000  in'uhi- 
tanto  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  raja^ 
and  the  British  residency.    Other  towns  are 
Tumpat    (4000   inhabitants),   Bachak  {iN»h 
Tabal  (2000)  Pasir  Puteh  i2000).    Rubber  es|- 
tivation.  cattle-raising,  and  fishing  are  princi- 
pal industries;  rice  and  paddy  are  exported. 
OoM  is  mined  and  tin  ia  present.   Road*  are 
building,  and  tho  route  is  being  survived  for 
the  railway  wiii<jh  is  to  conne<'t  Kelant;»ii  with 
Singapore  and  Rangkok.    The   1009-10  imports 
amounted  to  1,175,1S8  Straita  SetUementi  dol- 
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krs;  the  exporti)  to  I,473,41Ss  fke  revenue  was 
370,959,  and  the  expenditure  S77,0«2.  KftUn- 
tu  was  forinaily  ceded  by  Siam  to  ttl*  ftO- 
tection  of  Gnat jBritoiii,  Julj  16,  IMM. 

"  — Sm  FkRiuzns. 

KlUmiCO  DAM.    See  Aqueducts. 

ZEHTX7CKY.  Population.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  iaaued  in  1912 
out  of  »  toUl  populatioB  of  2^^,905  in 
ItIO;  tiio  forAgD-boni  wliitet  nmnbered  40,053, 
compared  with  60,133  in  1900.  The  lar^,'eat 
number  of  these,  19,346,  came  from  Uermany; 
from  Ireland.  5913;  from  Russia,  3223;  and 
from  Eoglajid,  2617.  Other  European  oountries 
tre  reprearatod  1^  amallar  numbara.  The  eity 
of  Louisville,  with  a  population  in  1010  of 
223,928,  bad  a  foreign-born  white  population 
of  17,436.  In  1910  there  were  261,656  negroes 
aad  65,943  mulattoca  in  the  State.  The  ncgroea 
ia  1890  munbered  268,071  and  the  malattoea, 
51,986.  It  will  be  noted  that  Kentucky  ia  the 
only  southern  State  in  which  the  number  of 
negroes  has  decreased  from  181)0  to  1010. 

AaaicULTUafi.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
doetioa  of  the  priaeipal  eropa  in  1911  and  1912 
aie  ahowB  in  tJie  foUoviac  teblei 


P.C 


Com   1812 

1»11 

Wheat   1912 

1911 

Oata   1912 

1911 

RT«   1912 

1*11 

PoUtoes  ..1912 

1911 
.. .1912 
1911 
...1912 
1911 


Acreage 
S.600.000 
3.600.000 
686.000 
780.000 
150.000 
170.000 
21.000 
22.000 
61.000 
62,000 
815,000 
450.000 
441.000 
345.000 


Prod.  6u. 
109.440.000 

93,600.000 
6.860.000 
9.906,000 
4.035,U00 
3,128,000 
273.000 
204.000 
5,151,000 
2.028.000 
a  1,002,000 
a  428.000 
bS43.980.000 

iaos.too.ooo 


Value 

960,192,000 
59.968,000 
6.791,000 
9.114,000 
1,775,000 
1,664.000 
240,000 
243,000 
3,451,000 
2,170,000 
13.727,000 
7.404,000 
22.926.000 
23,377.200 


a  Tons,    b  Pounds. 

UmuL  FMMNTonDir.  The  ooal  production 
of  the  State  la  1911  amounted  to  13,706,839 
short  tons,  valued  at  $13,617,217.  This  was  a 
liK-resHe  from  the  production  of  1910  of  916,> 
«hort  tuns,  which  is  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  abnormal  tigurea  in  1910  due  to  the 
ttrftei  hi  other  eoal-iMrodnetef  Stetaa.  The 
mimber  of  men  employed  in  the  eoal  adaea  of 
5i.e  State  in  1911  was  21.821. 

Hetrolrum.  There  were  produced  in  the  State 
in  1911  472,466  barrels  of  petroleum,  compared 
wHh  468.774  barrela  in  1010.  The  prodvetkii 
his  shown  a  fiteadr  decrease  for  aavaral  JWars. 
In  1907  it  wa«  8'20.844  barrclf*. 

Mam'factubks.  The  'Inirtoenth  C<>nHUH  sta- 
tistic* are  for  the  calendar  year  1900  and  were 
OMBpiled  in  I9I2.  While  Kentnelcj  ia  not  one 
of  the  mnut  important  States  in  manufacturing, 
its  manufacturintr  products  have  steadily  in- 
fTPased  at  each  s^'nsiis.  From  the  tablf  in  (he 
next  column  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  in 
1009  4776  manufacturing  eetaUiahmenta  In  the 
State,  which  gave  employment  to  an  avenge  ef 
79.060  persons  during;  the  year. 

The  lartrest  number  of  persons  was  employed 
in  the  lumbering  and  timber  industries,  13.042. 
In  iadnatriea  connected  with  railways,  employees 
■ombered  5606;  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products,  4479;  tobacco  mannfaeturea,  3973. 
The  largest  value  of  products  was  in  the  in- 
(hutries  connected  with  the  distillation  of 
liqavra,  944.360,000.  This  was  followed  by  flour 
■ill  and  fotefc  mill  products.  922.366.000;  Kun* 
km  and  timber  ptodnets.  $2M91,000;  totaew 


Numbar  of  eatabU8h> 

menta   UTIS 

Persons    encraged  In 

munufuctures    TI^ON 

I'ruprlelora  and 

firm  members . .  ib060 
Salaried  employees  tjM 
Wage  eewnara 
(average  number)  68.400 
Primury    horaaoower.  230.224 

CapUiil   1172.779,000 

Kxpen.ses   201,163,000 

Services    S7;491.a00 

Salaries    9,603.000 

Wages    27,888.000 

Materials   Ul.779.000 

MlaoeUaneoua  ....  6t.WS.000 
Vaiueof  nrodueta....  222,764,000 
Value    or  products 
leaa  coit  ot  mate- 
rial  lU.»76kOOO 


1964 

8.7M  t1J» 
66.716  163 


4,108 
5,853 

69,794 
174.625 
1147.282,000 
137.385.000 
30,310,000 
6.871. OOO 
24,439,000 
86.545.000 
60,611,000 
U9.764.000 


22.  » 
41.1 

47.  r 
9.4 
17.S 
46.4 

23.  T 
63. (> 
14.1 
29.2 

26S.S 
40.1 


78.aO».000  63.0 


manufactures.  918,598,000;  foundry  and 

shop  products,  $0,U27,000.  The  persons 
gaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the~ 
State  in  1909  numbered  79,060.  Of  these  «",- 
800  were  male  and  11,200  female.  The  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  under  16  years  of  age  was 
833.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  for  the 
majority  of  those  employed  averaged  from  54 
to  60  a  week;  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  being 
employed  in  establishments  where  less  than  54 
hours  a  week  prerailed.  and  6.5  per  cent,  is  ea- 
tablishmente  whera  more  tlian  60  lionra  •  veek 
prevailed.  The  larirnt  number  of  wage  cafB» 
ers  A-as  in  I^ouisville,  27.023.  In  Coviaglolli 
there  were  3042;  and  in  Newport  2632. 

Education.  The  legislature  of  1912  passed 
many  important  laws  relating  to  education  ia 
the  State.  Among  these  was  a  compulsory  at* 
tendance  law,  which  requires  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  to  13  to  attend  school;  a  law 
creating  an  inspection  department  for  inspecting 
all  the  schools  and  school  funda  of  the  State; 
a  law  giving  the  counties  tlie  right  where  they 
so  desire  to  consolidate  schools  and  to  employ  a 
rural  sufyervisor  and  to  bond  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  achoolu  and  e.vtending  terms. 

FiNAMCB.  The  latest  figures  for  the  financiaL 
eondition  of  the  State  are  ftnr  the  flaeal  year 
ending  June  30,  1911.  The  report  of  the  treas- 
urer showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  July 
1,  1910,  of  $420,931.  This,  with  the  receipts 
for  the  yw,  left  available  funds  amounting 
to  97,079.688.  The  diabunemento  for  the  Itaeal 
year  amounted  to  $7,013,330.  In  the  general 
expenditure  fund  there  was  a  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1011  of  $110,244.  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  amounted  at  the  end. 
of  the  flseal  year  1911  to  92^16.027. 

Politics  and  Govehnment 
The  legislature  met  in  1912  and  the  most  im-^ 
portant  measures  enacted  are  noted  in  the  para* 
graph  Legislation  below.  On  January  10  the  leg- 
islature elected  Ollie  M.  James  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  whose 
term  expired  in  1913.  The  State  Republican 
convention  met  on  April  10.  There  was  a  con- 
test between  Roosevelt  and  Taft  factions,  but  th» 
Progressive  delegates  did  not  bolt  the  convention;. 
President  Tsft  was  gWen  S3  instructed  votesu 
and  one  delrcate  from  the  fifth  Conprcss*  distrfct 
and  two  from  the  eleventh  supported  Mr.  Roose^ 
velt.  Mass  conventions  throughoot  the  State, 
held  prior  to  the  convention,  save  the  graafc- 
majonij  ef        delegates  to  fiie  eonventlon. 
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Tlie  hottest  fights  were  in  Louiaville,  Frank-  Appeals,  William   R.  Clay;   CoiniDisgioa&  «t 

fort,  Lexin/fton,  and  .Slit- Ib^ville,  where  conven-  Agriculture,  J.  VV.  Newman;  Clerk,  Robert  U 

tiuus  were  split  up  and  separate  delegations  Green — all  Democrat*. 

were  elected.  The  Democratic  delegates  were  Statc  Leqisuatubs»  1913.  Democrats,  Sea- 
instructed  to  vote  for  Champ  Clark  at  the  Dmio-  ate^  33;  House.  76 1  joint  ballot.  lOU.  Republi- 
crutic  State  convention.  In  county  conveniiODfl  cans,  Senate,  5;  House,  24;  joint  ballot,  29. 
held  prior  to  the  State  convention  an  almost  Democratic  majority.  Senate,  28;  House,  52; 
unanimous  eentinuMit  fur  Mr.  Clark  had  been  joint  ball  L 

shown.    In  tbe  eli-ctitm  held  on  November  5,      The    reprenentalivea   in    Congreaa   will  be 

Governor  Wilson  rt-coived  219.584  votes,  Presi-  found  in  the  leetioo  CToiifreM,  artielo  UniD 

dent  Taft,  115.512,  Mr.  BooMvelt»  1(1£,766,  JJeba,  States. 

11,647,  and  Chaiin.  3323.  KIAOCHOW.  A  German  dependency  on  the 
LtciisLATioN.  At  the  IcRislative  session  in  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung. 
1012  an  unusual  number  of  important  meas-  consisting  of  a  harbor,  town,  and  district 
ures  were  paiaed.  Among  these  were  the  fol-  leased  in  March,  1898,  for  99  years.  In  April, 
lowing:  A  measure  amviuling  the  laws  of  the  1898,  the  district  was  declared  a  German  pro- 
State  as  to  intoxicating  liquors;  an  act  creat-  tectorate.  Area  (exclusive  of  the  bay),  552 
ing  a  department  of  banking,  providing  for  the  gquarc  kilonidi'i s  [il-i  ^  luue  iniiesj  :  jKipula- 
appointment  of  a  commissioner,  etc.;  an  act  tion,  about  165,000,  exclusive  of  white:*,  who 
providing  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  at  numbered  (January  I,  1011)  3806,  of  whoa 
primary  elections  and  for  placing  name*  of  ^SOG  German.  Imports  and  eicporte  at  Tsii^- 
caudidatee  on  the  haHote  to  be  voted  for  at  ^^^^^  (tlie  port  of  Kiaochow)  in  1909-10, 
geiuTiil  elections.  Tliis  act  provides  for  the  4G4,ock)  and  :)4,7.'{2.000  marks;  in  1910-11,  6^. 
nomination  of  party  candidates  for  the  office  315^000  and  60,661,000.  Tonnage  enteu-d 
of  United  States  senator,  but  it  docs  not  apply  (1010),  832,245.  The  Shantung  Railway,  which 
to  eertaia  candidatea  for  school  officee  or  to  can-  f^r  as  Tsinan  baa  a  length  of  434.4 
didates  for  preeidential  electors.  An  aot  was  i^iiymttcrs  (271  miles).  The  budget  ft»r  1911- 
passed  creating  and  establishing  a  department  j2  balanced  at  13,.^38,G14  marks  (including  7. 
of  public  roads.  The  school  law  of  the  .State  7018^40  marks  imperial  subvention |;  for  lal2 
mui  amended  in  important  details.  An  act  was  jj^  |4^3U,725  (8,297,565  subvention).  A  gov- 
paieed  propoaiog  to  amend  the  constitution  by  ^^^^^  (1012,  CapUin  Meyer- Waldeck )  admia- 
allowing  the  employment  of  convict  labor  upon  j^^^g  dependency  under  the  navy  depart- 
public  roads  and  buildings.    Enactments  were  me^i^ 

passed  providing  for  the  protection  of  game      iprTtKRT.IgTJ-WACHTEa.   Alfbed  ton.  A 

and  fish.    A  measure  was  enacted  permitting  Q^^m,  gutesman,  died  December  30,  1912.  He 

women  to  vote  for  the  election  of  school  trus-  ^.^^^  ^^^^  5^  Stuttgart  in  1862.  While  atiU  » 
ten  nnd  eome  other  school  ofltaera,  and  upon  ^^^^  j,^  entered  the  diplomatic  aervlee  ted 

school  qur  tiorF;.  and  to  hold  commott  Mbooi  attached  to  the  Gerim  ii  ^  iiibaAsies  in  St. 

offices  sucli  iii>  wuijn  n    re  disaualified  from  hold-  pgj^gbur«  Paris,  and  Constantinople.  Through 


ing  under  the  conn  itut)  t  A  meaaiire  was  ^^.^  intimacy  with  von  Holstein,  under-secre 
passed  regulating  the  e«»»ploj;B»f"t  of  females  .  ^^^^j  department,  he  became  renr 
In  oHer  &  Mfmrd  thefr  health.  Th.s  pro-  i^flf^^ntjal  with  high  government  offleialc  and 
vk'<  s,  nmoTiK  other  things,  that  no  female  under  ^.^^^^  ^.^^  Holstein  and  Prince  Philip  Eulea- 
21  yiurb  ui  age  ehnll  be  employed  or  permitted  .  '  ^  ^^^^  ^  remarkable  i»- 
to  work  at  any  -auiful  ucupation,  e^^cept  do-  ^  ^  ^  eonncils  of  the  emperor.  In  tbe 
meetic  service  and  nursing,  more  than  60  houra  j^j^  ^^ich  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
U,  any  one  week  or  tei  hoursjn  •^JouB  d^y,  ^.^^  Eulenberg,  Kiderlen-Wlchter  was  not  la- 
The  sale  of  opium  waa  wgutated.  An  act  was  ^^^^^  ^^.^  friendship  with  the  kaiser  resulted 
passed  securing  conipnl«>ry  edaeatioB  In  the  appointment  as  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
common  Bch.>ol.  nm  tfraaod  common  Bchools.  "^jJ^P^bj  ^  joOO  he  CCitMltiy  accon.. 
A  measure  was  enacted  providing  for  he  crca-  ^^thVemperor  on  his  joomeja.  In  this 
tion  of  a  commission  known  as  the  board  of  j^^"  / ^J[^x.i.  jutv  to  report  to  tbe  tor- 
tuberculosis  commimionerj.  Tbi.  contemp  «tes  ^P^'^Xc^  T  fs ^^d^hat  c^Hin  ortbe*. 
Che  eatablishment  of  •»^tarinm.  «J  fc<«P;^  J  «fort.  found  their  way  into  the  emperor  s 
for  the  treatment  of  t^J**? j'^^^  hands  and  their  contents 'were  allch  that  he  was 
authority  or  control.    An             .P;,^''*^;;^  ;';^     r  a  time  in  disgrace  and  was  sent  to  Rumania. 

State   GoiIbn                               ^^n^es    B.  interview  w,th  th.     ..  p.r  r  nub  ished  m  the 

Mc'cVe7ry;5r=Go^^^^^^  ^^^J^^^^^^^'^:^  T.Z  ^ffi" 

?r™"^.lrmM'erAu^itr;,S^^  ^^Vhtcr  wa.  .immoned  ^-m  Bucha^J^  fljj 

Bo^wwUi'    Attorney-General,  James   Garnett;  main  work  during  h.s  service  in  thie  ofBee  wis 

luTrintelidentTRtbl^^  to  deal  with  the  Casablanca   n.c.dent  and  to 

H?mkuTcommissioner  of  Agriculture.  John  W.  I'l^li^^lS.^Z^Z^JZl  etri^  on 
Newman;  Ccmmi.,  oner  of  Insurance,  M.  C.  ary.  iWt.  Theee  ^t-tion.  were^c 

■^T^?"  RT  ""Surt  Of  Appeals:  Chief  JuHtice.  Two  years  later  K iderlen-Wllchter  appointed 
JLDICJART.    voui*  w     FK  _     j  ^,    f„roigTi  Secretary  under  Ilerr    voti    H,  thmann 

Turner'^jX  W^TJTnV  T^hn  D^C^^^^^^^^^  T.  Holl^.  He  Was  ^^'^ij ^^'^"^^iJ-^lS^ 
.i  nSin,  Shackelford  Miller;  Commisaloner  ««  for  the  Agadlr  iNMi#  whieh  greatly  hnmHiated 
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Oe  German  people.  In  their  irritation  many  KNOX,  Georoe  Williams.  An  American 
dedared  that  he  had  been  outplayed  in  the  tlieoluf^ian  and  educator,  died  April  26,  1012. 
diplomatic  nt-got iat  i  ns  with  M.  Lambon.  A-  II.  was  born  in  Home,  N.  Y.,  in  lb'53  and' 
a  result  of  tiiis  experience  he  was  for  a  time  iu  graduated  from  Uamilton  Ck>llcge  in  1874.  B» 
popular  disfavor  in  (iermany.  but  before  bU  studied  at  the  Aublini  Theological  Seminary, 
death,  he  succeeded  in  rebuilding  his  general  graduating  in  1877.  In  ttio  P,inic  yrar  he  was 
reputation  to  a  great  degree  and  among  those  ordained  to  the  Presbyti-naii  uiiiiistry.  Ha 
who  had  especial  means  of  measuring  his  ubil-  engaged  in  misHiunary  work  in  Japan  aud  WAB 
ities  be  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  energy  for  a  time  professor  of  liomileties  at  tfae  Union 
and  femarkable  attaiameata.  Tlwological  i^eminary  in  Tokyo,  and  later  pro> 

KIDNEYS,     TRAMBPLANTAnOff    OT.      Bm  <>*  philosophy  and  ethics  at  the  Imperial 

Cauex,  Alexis.  University  of  Japan.    On  his  return  to  the 

See  ABTBOHOICT.  Vnited  States  he  was  for  ecveral  years  pastor 


XING,  I  AMM  TON  An  American  writer  and  ^urer  on  apologetics  at  the  Union  Theological 
diplomat  died  September  2  1912-  He  wa«  Seminary.  Aew  York  C^tv.  arid  from  1899  until 
born  n.  ht.  J.d.n  .  hewfoundland  m  1852  a.^  ti^'^  ^^^^  professor  of  plnioso- 
psduated  t>''vet^ll^«  in  1878.   An        p^y  and  the  history  of  religion  n   t  l  /t  msti- 

following  year  he  studied  at  the  Chicago  T^eo.  ^mjon.  Nathanid  %ylor  lecturer  at 

logical  Seminary  and  pursued  studies  abroad  at  y,,^  University  in  18o;J  and  lecturer  on  the 

i^T?'  fflofl^'  —    r  *  ^"<0»y  ®«  «  Among  bis  pub- 

8<9  to  1898  he  was  prmcipal  of  the  prcpara-  ii,hed  writing.* aro:  A  Brief  &>fem  o/  Theol- 
tonr  department  Of  Ohvet  CoUege.  he  wa*  ^i^y.  Outlines  of  BomilelU  The  Basis  of 
well  known  aa  a  ^tnrer,  preacher,  and  pol.t..  Ethics,  The  Mystery  of  Ufe,  all  in  JapaueseJ 
cal  speaker.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  mm-  ^  Japanese  Philosopher  1893);  The  Chris- 
.»ter    resident    and    consul  generul    to    S.am.  ^^^^      y^^  Profeeira  Brown  and 

rtns  position  he  held  until  li»Oj,  when  he  was  McGWert.  ll02) ;  The  Dinet  and  Fundament 

Imned  to  hold  vntlllie  f»^^^  ""^^-^  ^'/'^  «'»  T-o.ra  and  Country  (19(M);  The 

thor  of  (7r.rt  JZ08der.  and  OntNlMt  0/  l?mfed  ^-p.-..^  Or,ent  (1906)  ;  The  Development 

.stale,  a.,<orj^  „  „     ^  «  tiWHi  TA-  ii«iV»OI»  o/ 

E»MHUTiox.  KOREA,  or  nfrHally  Chosen.   The  peninsula 

SINQ  HAAKON  VII.    PLATEAU.     See  between  tlie  Vellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan; 

Poi  AK  ExPU?BATiON.  formerly  an  independent  monarchy,  it  was  an- 

SI&KTJP,  TnoMAB.  An  English  economiat,  nexcd  to  Japan  August  29,  1910.  Capital, 

died  May  3.  1912.  Hie  waa  bom  in  1844  and  Seoul. 

was  educated  in  the  village  schools  and  at  Area,  Population,  ftc.  Estimated  area,  14,* 
Edtuburgh  University.  He  studied  also  at  the  123  square  ri  (84,I0ti  square  miles).  Ao* 
Universities  of  GOttingen,  Berlin,  Tubingen,  cording  to  ihe  census  made  public  in  1918 
Geneva  and  Paris.  He  contributed  extensively  the  population  of  Korea  on  December  31,  1911, 
SB  historical  and  eeonomie  aubjeeta  to  the  Bn-  was  14.085,869,  of  whom  the  Japanese  num- 
cyclopa-din  Britannica  and  to  Chambers'  t'.n-  bered  210,689,  the  Chinese  11,837,  and  other 
cvcUpailia.  lie  wrote  also  articles  for  other  foreigners  967.  The  population  of  Seoul  liaa 
tiityclopadiaa  and  wrote  and  edited  a  large  been  recently  ^timated  at  278,958.  Published 
Buntber  of  educational  works.  Among  his  pub-  estimates  of  the  urban  populatlonB  are  most 
lifebed  writings  are:  An  Inquiry  into  Socialism  divergent.  The  following  figures  are  olticially 
11887);  History  of  Socialism  (1892);  South  stated  for  resident  population  Docember  31, 
i/rica,  0/d  and  A'ew  (1903) ;  Pro^reaa  ancf  tAe  1909:  Seoul,  217,391;  Kyong-Syeng,  76,700; 
Ft-.rai  PrcbUm  (1906)}  Frimer  of  BockiUtm  Yonysan,  50,191,  Fuaan,  41,081;  Ping- Yang. 
(im)^^  40,804;   Uai-SyOog,  27.640;   Tal-Kou,  27,592;. 

XUCBBimk  Sm  FBKUBBwa.  Wavool  A  Chemulpo,  25.167;  Jen-Ju,  17.571;  Wonsan,  17.- 
Britieh  administrator  and  lieutenaut-geneial,  138;  Ham  Heung,  17,023;  Ching-Nani  Po,  1^*  e 
died  March  13,  1912.  He  was  born  in  1858,  a  708;  Wi-Ju.  13.215}  Ibong-YOng,  12.024. 
younger  brother  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Kitch-  In  general,  the  Koreans  are  aneeftor^wwahip- 
ner  of  Khartum.  After  attending  school  at  pers.  Among  the  upper  classes  Confucianism 
firadfUld,  be  obtained  a  coounission  In  the  14th  prevails,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Poot.  A  year  or  two  later  he  saw  serviw  in  Hnddlii^t  monastories  in  the  country.  The  num- 
AfRhanistan,  lie  took  part  in  the  Dongola  iilx-  ber  of  native  Christians  was  reported  at  about 
iH^dnion  of  1890  as  director  of  transport,  and  250,000  in  1910.  The  Japanese  have  nndertaken 
two  years  later  participated  in  bis  brother's  the  reorganization  of  the  primary  gclioni  <;v-tem 
isal  adyanec  on  Shartnin.  In  the  South  Af-  «nd  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  tcchni- 
rican  \\ar  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  cal  tseliools.  In  the  sunimrr  of  1912  unfavor- 
\Ve«t  Yorkshire  Regiment.  At  the  conclusion  able  reports  were  current  on  the  general  con- 
cf  tiiat  war  he  proceeded  to  India  to  take  up  dition  of  tlie  people  under  Japanew  administra- 
a  command.  In  1908  be  was  appointed  gov-  tion.  Charges  were  made  against  tlie  Japanese 
ernor  and  eommander-in-ehief  of  ttennuda.  of  forced  labor  and  oppreH.ion.  especially  m  the 
Uneral  Kitchener  received  several  medals  for  jrovernnicnt  salt  mines,  and  of  various  outracea 
(Ji*tinction  in  -ction.  He  was  promoted  to  be  upon  both  personal  and  property  rights, 
msjor-geneml  in  1900  and  lleutenanl^gaiiBral  in  p^cnSn,  Couiibk^!^  eS.  The  important 
_  cops  inchide  rice  and  other  cereals,  beans,  to- 

DTCHENER.  T.ORn.    Sec  Egypt.  hacco,  heiup,  ;rinseng,  and  cotton.    Various  min- 

KXINGENBERG  DAM.    See  Dams.  era  Is  occur,  including  gold,  copper,  iron,  silver* 

CNOWXEDGE.  lutoax    or.   iSee   Pbilos*  graphite,  and  coal.  but»  excepting  gold,  ^be} 

are  little  worked. 
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'  Imports  and  exports  of  merdiaiidiM  have  beui 
-raJued  as  follows,  in  ttuMuanda  ol  ye&t 


1907     1008     1900     IMO  Itll 

Imports   40.060  41.0M  M,649  t».78S  (4.008 

Bzporta   I7.00t  14.118   18.840   18.914  18.887 

Leading  exports  in  1910  and  1911.  in  thoQ* 
sandii  of  yea:  Tlice,  6278  atnl  bean**. 
5726  and  4630;  cattle  hides,  loori  and  1069; 
animals.  034  and  704;  iron,  340  and  279;  wfaeat, 
^61  in  1010;  flsh,  283  in  1911.  Imports  and 
«>x ports  by  countries  in  1911,  in  thousands  of 
yi'ii:  .Inpan,  34,0(58  and  13,341:  China.  5442 
and  30O0:  United  States,  4261  and  963;  United 
King<l()ni,  7924  and  1;  Germany  I31I  and  20; 
Russia  in  Asia,  49  and  1510;  other  countries, 
1033  and  13;  total,  54,088  and  18,857. 

Railway  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1911,  1234 
Icilonseters  (767  miles);  telegraphs,  0421  kms. 
4>f  line  and  12.457  kms.  of  wire;  telephones,  1770 
Icms.  of  line  and  18,838  kma.  of  wire}  post  of- 
fices, 465. 

1  hi;  branch  lines  of  railway,  tlie  Seoul-Wusan, 
140  miles  in  length,  and  the  Tai-ku-Mok-pho,  175 
nilM  in  length,  were  under  construction.  The 
Antung-Mukden  connection  between  Manchuria 
And  Korea,  which  had  been  under  reconstruction 
for  some  time,  involving  the  con  version  of  the 
line  of  4  ft.  8Vi  gauge,  was  being  pushed 
iorvard  and  a  bridge  over  the  Yalu  Kiver  at 
tht  frontier  was  reaching  completion. 

FlXA.NCi:.  The  nionetarj'  unit  is  the  Japanese 
_}en.  piir  value  49,846  cents.  For  the  fiHctii  year 
1912  the  budget  balanced  at  48,741,782  yen  (in- 
«lndinf;  Japanese  subvention  12,350.000  yen); 
for  101.?,  ."12,892.201?  (subvention  12,350,000  yen). 
Estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  24,067.583  yi  n  mthulinK  taxes  10,871,517, 
proeeeds  of  government  enterprises,  etc.,  10,962,- 
^22;  extraordinary  revenue.  24,674,100  (subven- 
iton  12.350,000,  loans  12,324,190).  Estimated 
ordinary  expenditure  for  the  same  year,  27,891,- 
4;i7  \en:  extraordinary,  20,8.")0,34.3.  Public 
4lebi  (which  ha«  been  taken  over  by  the  Jaua- 
mee  tieaaary)  at  tbe  end  of  1911,  89,255,885 
jren. 

tiovKR.NMKNT.  Fonuerly  independent,  Korea 
became  u  Japanese  protectorate  March  2,  1906, 
sod  was  annexed  to  Japan  August  29,  1910. 
The  eountry  waa  placed  under  the  administra- 
tion  of  a  f.'overnor-general.  Gen.  Viscount  (later 
Count)  Terauchi  Masakata.  Civil  govenor-gen- 
«ral,  Yamaha ta  I^aburo.  For  hiotwy  in  1912, 
4ee  Japan,  UUtory. 

KBYPTOir.   8e«  FBTnCB. 

KT7SIA  MUBIA  ISLAHSa    Attacbcd  to 

Aden   <q.  v.). 

KWANOGHOW-WAir.  A  territory  on  the 
ditneee  coast  leated  to  IVnnee.  See  Freneb  In* 
do-China. 

KWANTUNO,  or  Kwaxto.      A     Tipan  e 
leatjehold  in  thv  southern  part  of  the  Liaotung 
IVninsula  4  .Manchuria).   Area,  1221  square  miles. 
.Beaideot  population  at  tbe  end  of  1900  (exclu- 
sive of  114  foreigners).  446,482  (251.140  male, 
19.'>,342    female):    Clfr.-.     (or  Manchurians) 
wer.'  n  px.rted  to  luuii    i   (14.380  (232.618  male. 
1SI,H>2    fpnialei    and   Japanese  32,102  (18,522 
and  13,580).   Estimated  population   in  1818, 
^088,080.  Dairen.  the  capital  and  chief  port,  had 
(1909)   41.333  inhabitants;  Ryojun   (Port  Ar- 
thur),   15,195.   Agricultural   products  include 
40ro,  nilleti  heans,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  benp. 


Salt  is  produced*  and  the  fialieriefl  are  oi  mm 
importance.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Japttu 
Imports  and  eiports  in  1010,  28,732.707  and 
38,797,925  yen;  in  1911,  42,274,722  and  47,416.- 
047  yen.  About  eighty  miles  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  are  in  Kwantung.  Estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  I9if 
balanced  at  5,2.30.216  yen  ( including  Japanese 
subvention  3,2ai3,090  yen)  ;  for  1013,  6,246^7 
(8ubvLt  ti  >[i  3,122,500).  Qovemor-ffeneral  ta 
1912,  Gen.  Viscount  Oshima  Yoshimara. 

LABOB.  The  year  1012  was  one  of  especiil 
interest  to  students  of  the  labor  problem.  The 
world-wide  unrest  which  has  been  conspicuotis 
for  several  feara  continued  unabated.  Through- 
out the  western  nations  there  was  increasing 
evidence  of  tbe  growth  of  class  consciousnest 
among  the  workers,  accompanied  by  increa^in;; 
confidence  in  their  own  strength  and  the  justice 
of  their  demands.  These  Matures  are  illot- 
trated  bj  the  record  of  atrikea  <aee  Smna 
AMD  Lockouts),  by  the  sueceae  of  the  British 
miners  in  securing  a  lejial  niininmm  waf;e  fs^ 
Minimum  Wage),  by  the  spread  of  titeorie» 
and  policies  which  have  come  to  bear  the  name 
of  Sirndicaliam  (q.  v.),  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Btatee,  and  tbe  inereasing  promia- 
ence  given  by  the  trade  unions  of  these  coun- 
tries to  political  action.  (See  Tbaoe  U^ioxs). 
At  the  same  time  the  general  public  showed 
evidence  of  increasing  eoneern  for  tbe  welfare 
of  children,  youth,  and  women  of  the  laborlig 
classes.  J?ee  Child  Labob,  Swkattxo,  Um- 
MUM  VVagk,  and  Womex  jy  Tndu.stht. 

Other  pliases  of  tlie  labor  problem  will  be 
found  under:  Labor  Lbqialatioa,  AumanoK 

AXn  CONCILXATlOIf,  IWOWTWIKL;  BoTCOTT;  EV' 

PLOTEBS'  Liability,  and  \^'nT^K men's  Compensa- 
tion; Industrial  WoRKUio  of  the  World; 
Labor,    Americw     Fldkratio.v    of;  L.\bok 

LeOISLATIOK}  Occur ATIOKAL    DlUCAgnii  OUh 

AoB  Psivatoirs;  Sociax.  IimiiAnoK;  Bnmc*h- 

I8M;     UXEMPLOTMEHT;     and     WELFARE  WoRK. 

Other  cross  references  will  be  found  under  thesf 
artieles.  Labor  conditions  in  the  United  State* 
Steel  Corporation  are  treated  under  that  bead- 
Inn. 

BinLioGBAPiiT.  New  books  of  tbe  year  in- 
cluded the  following:  F.  Challaye.  SyndiMl- 
i$me  reformistc  et  ajfndicaliame  rivolutimnaire ; 
Gbile,  i<e  eyndtoafume  pro/esttonnrl  et  mm  4vih 
luiUm  nieemiire;  J.  Qoldmarlc,  FaU^  ani  efl- 
ciencp:  a  \tndj;  in  industry:  (1.  Ciuy-nm  I  ■^ 
philoaophte  syndicaliate.  La  philofiophie  natwn- 
aliste;  F.  Heim,  Recherche*  sur  /  Ai/j^tenc  du  <rs- 
vail  tndiietnei/  L.  Levtne,  7A«  labor  mtovawmi 
M  France;  a  etvdy  in  revolvtitmartf  gfitdkmt- 
inm ;  Jeremiah  W.  ,Trnk?  nnc^  TrU  I^uck, 

The  Immigration  Problem;  W.  Fame,  Shop  Slat- 
ery  and  emancipatiom,  A  remlutionary  appeal 
to  the  educated  young  men  of  the  middle  ctoM; 
W.  Sombnrt.  HoetaUam  and  Ike  aotfiel  meveeifet,* 
O.  Sorel.  TUftertions  9ur  f<i  v\o!tnr.- .  J..--  iJ.'u- 
siuns  du  propria.  La  decomposition  du  Harr- 
isme;  A.  Clay.  Syndicatiam  of  labour;  noten 
upon  some  aepecte  of  aocial  and  induetritU  «M»> 
fiona  of  (He  day;  O.  Jean,  Le  ayndieviieme,  8eu 
origine.  Son  orrjanization .  Sun  Init.  Son  r6le 
social;  E.  G.  Payne,  An  exprrtn*mt  in  alien  la- 
bor; I.  B.  Gross,  Hit  eeeentiale  of  soeiaUm;  V. 
D,  Scudder,  Aocisltem  and  charaeter;  J.  fitoano 
and  G.  L.  Amer,  Mtementa  of  eookOiem;  omd 
A.  McCabe,  The  utandanf  mie  in  Amffrimn  trade 
uniona.  Finding  employment  for  okHdren  who 
fence  ike  grade  aelkoole  io  go  to  work:  UtgtH 
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to  the  Chicaqn  Woman*s  Club;  Mr*?.  T.intlnn  W. 
Bdt«*,  Mercury  poiftoning  in  the  indu.Hlftt/i  of 
Kev  York  City  and  vicinity;  H.  LichU-nfelt, 
Uhtr  die  Smahrung  uud  deren  Ko9ten  bei 
iml»eiten  ArMtem;  A.  D.  Lewto,  8ip»diealism 
*nd  the  tjeneral  strike:  an  explanation ;  T,  R. 
MacDonald,  Syndicalism  ;  V.  \\  atney  and  >J.  A. 
Little.  The  labour  unrest:  its  aims  and  methods 
lapUkiiud;  U.  O.  WelU  and  others.  What  the 
marker  wamU;  £.  G«orge  Pftyne,  An  BmfeHmmi 
M  i?!'  '!  !  ibor. 

LABOBy  Akebicax  Federation  of.  The 
noit  importent  and  comprehensive  body  in  the 
trade  union  movement  in  the  United  State*  ia 
the  American  Fedoration  of  Labor,  founded  in 
1881.  Its  fundamental  principles  are  orgnniza- 
tion  along  trade  linea  and  the  greatest  degret: 
of  individual  trade  union  autonomy  poMible. 
It  thud  staadfl  in  direct  oppoattion  as  regards 
the  form  of  labor  organization  to  the  Indoatrial 
Workers  of  the  World  (q.  v  1.  Federation 
on  September  30,  i»12,  consisted  of  112  na- 
tional and  international  unions  comprising 
about  21,000  local  unioaa.  Ita  central  admin- 
istration included  Ave  deparbnenti:  the  building 
tracks,  the  metal  trades,  railroa:!  i  tirjil  yfe», 
union  label  trades,  and  mining,  i  here  were 
41  State  brancbca,  MO  city  central  unions, 
434  loeal  trade  uniona,  and  156  federal  labor 
vnioiM.  The  aggregate  membership  was  1,B41,- 
26^.  Unions  affiliat.  1  in  this  organization  pub- 
lished about  540  we<?kly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals. The  official  publication  is  the  American 
Ftd€r«tioni*t,  edited  by  the  president,  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  and  published  at  the  Federation^ 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  priucipal  activities  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  1912  was  the  furtherance  of  the  idea 
ef  federation  not  only  among  unions  of  the 
Visited  States,  as  among  the  various  groups  of 
railroad  employees,  but  also  the  perU'rtirti  rf 
rpUtioHH  between  American  and  Canadian 
unioks  as  represented  in  the  international  or- 

Knizations.  It  carried  on  activities  also  in 
rto  Rico.  It  began  a  "Labor  Forward 
Movement,"  designed  to  stimulate  the  organiza- 
tion of  worlcers.  It  carried  on  an  active  cam- 
paign among  the  emplu;.i  es  in  the  steel  industry, 
SMigned  to  educate,  uplift,  and  Americanize 
them,  and  enable  them  by  concerted  action  to 
secure  better  labor  contracts.  It  was  active 
is  securing  eight-hour  legislation.  It  con- 
tiriu'd  to  seek  tin:  cniu  ttiii  rif,  liy  Con;»re98  of 
a  law  limiting  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor 
dispates.  It  continued  the  issue  of  a  weekly 
Sews  letter  begun  in  1911  as  a  means  of  fur- 
nishing accurate  information  to  the  daily  press 
and  te  the  labor  pf riodieals. 

LABOB  £ZCHANaS8.  See  VmataX' 
vcrr. 

LABOU    f OBWABD  MOVEXBiro.  See 

I*4JK>B,  AM13UCAN  FcSEaATION  Of. 

LABOR  XSOISLATIOir.    Acctnvimi  Attn 

Diseases.  During  the  year  1912  fourteen 
States  held  regular  legislative  sessions  and 
seven  States  held  special  sessions  each  of 
which  resulted  in  some  labor  legislation.  In 
eonneetion  with  the  world-wide  morement  for 
the  comfH-nsation  of  induatrial  accidents  {see 
^urioYiMJi'  Liability)  has  gone  an  equally 
extensive  movement  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents in  industry  and  for  tlie  redttctkMi  or 
elimination  of  diseaaet  to  which  different  oo> 
eapationa  render  the  worlcer  eapeeially  an»> 


ceptible.  In  order  to  incr;  n=^r  Vmnwlprftrp.  nnr! 
supply  the  informat  y  to  intelligent 

legislation,  there  have  been  during  the  last  few 
years  numerous  laws  for  the  compulsory  report* 
ing  of  induatrial  aeeidenta  and  diseases.  In 
1912  seven  States  enacted  leginlntion  on  the 
reporting  uf  accidents.  lu  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  new  laws  re<)uired  all  employers 
to  report  serious  induatrial  accidents;  in  Cali> 
fomia  all  employers,  except  farmers  and  house* 
keepers,  are  required  to  report  such  accidents; 
in  Rhode  Island  public  fH>rvice  corporations 
must  report  any  serious  accidents  either  to 
employees  or  to  the  public;  in  Virginia  aoci- 
denta  in  coal  mines  must  be  reported;  in  Ari> 
zona  accidents  in  mines  and  on  public  utilities 
must  b«  reported;  and  in  New  Mexieo  fatal  ac- 
(  I  II  til-,  in  mines  must  be  immediately  reported 
by  telegraph  or  telephone.  Maryland  and  New 
Jeraey  enacted  laws  requiring  physieisns  to 
report  eases  of  the  following  occupational  dis- 
eases: Anthrax,  compressed-air  illness,  and 
lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  mercury  poison- 
iiig.  Altogether  eight  States,  six  in  1911,  now 
require  the  reporting  <rf  eertain  oceupational 
diseaaes,  in  all  but  two  eases  the  same  &a  those 
here  listed.  In  Maryland  the  law  especially 
provides  that  physicians  must  report  all  dis- 
eases resulting  from  employment.  Moreover, 
the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  under  a 
provision  of  a  1911  law,  requested  physicians 
to  report  sit  occupational  diseases.  These  re- 
ports will  assist  in  the  clnssification  of  trade 
diseases  and  open  the  way  for  effective  pre* 
ventive  legislation. 

With  feferenca  to  the  prevention  of  accidents 
and  disesses,  MamaehtiseKs,  V«w  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  \'irf'inia  passii-u  Liws  relating  to  fac- 
tories and  worJcsbopa;  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Viiwinia  laws  relating  to  niincti  and  Ari- 
aona,  Miesiasipni,  and  Congresa  laws  relating 
to  railroads  and  atreet  cars.  Tn  addition.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  placing  a  tax  of  2  cents  p  r 
hundred  on  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  white 
or  yellow  phosphorus  matches.  This  congres- 
sional enactment  inolttded  deUiled  rnlee  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  aueh  matches  and  for 
the  "^tRmping  of  same;  imposed  brnw  penal- 
ties, amounting  to  $5000  or  three  years'  im- 
prisonment or  both  as  the  maximum,  for  fail- 
ure to  observe  the  details  of  the  law;  provided 
that  a  manufacturer  defrauding  or  attempting 
to  defraud  the  government  out  of  flip  t  ''hall 
forfeit  his  entire  business.  The  enforcement  of 
this  act  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis* 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  law  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1913.  Certain  elanses  forbid 
the  importation  of  white  phosphorus  matches 
after  January  1,  191.3.  or  their  exportation  after 
January  1,  1914.  Provisions  relating  to  the 
sale  of  white  phosphorus  matches  become  ef* 
feetive  January  1,  lOls. 

Administratio?^.  Following  the  lead  of  Wis- 
consin, which  created  an  industrial  commimion 
in  1911,  M 11  K  liusetts  in  1912  made  provision 
for  a  State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  This 
was  probably  the  most  important  labor  legtsia* 
tion  administrative  act  of  the  year.  This  board 
will  consist  of  Ave  persons  and  will  have  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
nearly  all  labor  laws  of  the  State,  including 
those  heretofore  in  charge  of  the  district  police 
and  the  State  board  of  health.  This  board 
must  inehide  one  employer,  one  wage-earner, 
one  phyaidani  er  iuitary  engineer,  and  one 
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vottan.    MemlMre  are  appolated  hr  the  gov^ 

•TDor  for  five  veers,  one  member  retiring  annu- 
ally.  The  chairman  receives  $1500  and  others 
$1000  per  year.  It  may  investigate  conditions 
in  any  industry,  receive  complaints,  employ  ex- 
perts, make  neeeasary  mlea,  and  direct  proee- 
otttloas.  It  ia  antboriied  to  appoint  and  ntnove 
the  oommiasfoner  of  labor  and  fix  his  tern  with 
salary  at  not  less  than  $5000  or  more  than 
97500.  Two  deputy  commisaioners,  one  of 
vbom  must  be  a  health  expert,  24  inspectors 
and  clerical  assistants,  at  least  four  of  whom 
inQst  be  women,  are  also  provided.  Ariaona 
created  a  State  mine  inspector  to  be  elected 
annually  and  to  have  power  to  appoint  three 
deputies.  Their  powers  and  duties  were  defined 
in  detail.  Illinois,  Kentucl^,  and  Maryland 
provided  for  women  factory  inspectors  and  in- 
vestigators. The  latter  State  also  increased 
the  number  of  inaptctora  to  enforce  the  child- 
labor  law.  New  Jersey  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  factory  inspectors,  one 
to  be  a  skilled  baker,  the  other  a  skilled  meUl 
polifiher  and  buffer.  It  also  placed  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  labor  and  all  inspectorti  to 
the  competitive  oias«  of  tlie  clns^^ilied  civil  serv- 
ice. New  Mexico  created  the  office  of  State  in- 
spector of  nines  to  be  filled  by  the  governor. 
New  York  increased  the  number  of  factory  in- 
spectors from  85  to  125,  these  40  additional 
inepectorH  l)eing  of  the  second  grade,  with  sala- 
ries of  $1200  each.  The  maximum  number  of 
women  inspectors  was  increased  from  15  to  20. 
The  powera  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  were 
increased ;  the  registration  of  factories  with  the 
labor  department   was   required;    and  various 

Srovisions  for  the  prevention  of  fire  were  laid 
own.  The  term  of  the  factory  investigating 
commission  created  in  1911  was  extendi  for 
another  year  and  $60,000  was  appropriated  for 
its  use.  It  must  ri  j  iirl  1  y  .January  15,  1913. 
South  Carolina  made  certain  minor  changes  and 
Virginia  created  the  dt^  j  ai  traent  of  mines 
within  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, with  a  State  mine  inspector. 

Boom.  With  reference  to  the  hours  of  em« 
ployiBCitt  the  most  important  legislation  waa 
the  act  of  Oangress  establishing  an  eight-hour 
day  for  contract  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  with  minor  exceptions,  and  for  letter 
carriers  and  post-ofllce  clerks  in  larger  cities. 
This  new  legislation  requires  that  Uie  eight* 
hour  provision  be  inserted  in  all  contracts  nade 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  any  contractor  or 
aubcott tractor  maj  not  be  required  or  permit- 
ted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day.  A  penalty  of  $5  for  each  worker  for  every 
day  is  imposed.  E,\ce|)tii)ii  is  made,  however, 
of  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  for  the 
purebase  of  supplies,  for  articles  thst  nay  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  (except  armor  and 
armor  plate),  for  levee  or  other  work  for  {)ro- 
tection  against  tlood-f.  For  military  [)ur[)o^es 
the  President  may  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  and  he  may  set  them  aside  also  for  any 
Panama  Canal  contract  prior  to  January  1. 
1916.  Congress  also  provided  an  eijrht-hour 
day  for  letter  carriers  in  tlie  city  delivery  serv- 
ice and  for  clerks  in  tirMt  and  seoond-class  post 
offices.  In  cases  of  emergency  overtime  is  al' 
lowed,  but  must  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to 
salaries.    These  eigbt*hour  provisions  become 


effective  March  4.  1913.    On  August  24,  m% 

a  clause  closing  post  ofTicea  of  the  first  and  fipt^ 
ond  class  on  Sunday  for  public  delivery  of  mid 
became  effective. 

The  five  States  of  Ariaona,  New  Jersey,  N«v 
Mexico,  Massachusetts,  snd  Mississippi  regu- 
lated the  hours  of  employment  in  priv.itf  un- 
dertakings. Arizona  parsed  an  ei}?lil-hour  law 
for  mines,  smelters,  and  similar  establishments. 
New  Jersey  limited  the  hours  of  all  emplojmt 
In  bakeries  to  ten  a  day  and  atztT  a  week,  with 
a  prnvi.'sion  that  if  any  part  of  the  act  be  oTt'T- 
thrown  by  the  courts  the  other  parts  sliail  I* 
unatTeeted.  Massacliusetts  extended  tlie  law- 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  of  conductors  and 
motormen  to  include  trainmen  and  othwwiis 
made  minor  changes  in  the  hours  of  employees  of 
street  and  steam  railways.  New  Mexico  resu- 
lated  tiie  hours  of  railway  employees.  Mivi»- 
sippi  passed  a  moat  comprehensive  ten-hour 
law  making  it  illegal  for  any  employer  engigei 
in  manufacturing  or  repairing  to  work  his  em- 
ployees more  than  ten  hours  a  day  except  ia 
cases  of  emergcncj  or  where  pnbUe  neeemill 
requires. 

Wages.    The  FoIIowiBg  States  pasted  km 

relating  to  wa^s:  Arizona,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land. Masbachuhetts,  Mississippi.  New  Jersey, 
ant!  \  ir|,Muiu.  Most  of  tliese  related  to  the  «*• 
biguuieut  of  wages  or  mechanics'  liens.  Missis* 
sippi  re<|ttfred  payments  in  lawful  money  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  Arizona  and  Virginia 
at  least  twice  a  month  in  most  employments. 

Ml.scKi.i.ANKor.s.  Arizona  and  Massachu-K't'.'* 
passed  lawa  to  protect  members  of  the  militia 
or  naval  reserve  from  being  deprived  of  em- 
ployment on  secount  of  such  membership.  The 
Massachusetts  law  even  imposed  a  penalty  for 
di.sHUading  any  person  from  enlisting  in  militia 
or  naval  reserve  by  a  threat  of  injury  to  him 
in  his  employment.  Ariaona  also  prohibited 
managers,  agenta,  foreneii,  and  others  who  bir« 
laborers  from  demanding  or  receiving  directly 
or  indirectly  any  fee  or  gratuity  as  a  cunJition 
of  employment  or  continuation  in  employment. 
In  Minnesota  the  corrupt  practices  act  was  Bade 
to  prohibit  employers  from  exercising  any  po- 
Htieal  influence  over  their  employees  by  any 
threat  to  discharge  or  reduce  wages.  .\  similar 
law  was  enacted  iu  New  Mexico,  which  also  pro- 
vided that  employees  may  have  two  hours  on  on 
election  day.  Congress  ma^  proviaioa  for  cash 
rewards  for  suggestions  for  improvements  or 
economies  in  processes  or  organization  in  the 
ordnance  department;  and  also  authorized  the 
I'ostniaster-General  to  reward  employees  wlwsB 
inventions  are  adopted  by  the  postal  service. 

OoMMiBBioir  mr  IirouaniAL  RELATioira.  Ai 
a  result  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  strikes 
in  1911.  the  revelations  attending  the  LawrefK« 
strike  in  1912,  and  other  evi^mices  of  wide- 
spread labor  unrest,  Oongress  was  induced  by 
the  activities  of  a  large  and  influential  group  of 
social  workers  and  public-spirited  citirens  to 
ef^tablish  a  commission  on  industrial  relations, 
i  ll  is  consists  of  nine  persons,  including  three 
employers  and  three  trade  unionists.  Tb^  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  receive  expesiH 
and  $10  per  day  while  actually  engaged  in  tlii" 
work.  '1  be  commisi^ion  has  exfeniiive  powers  to 
hold  Ilea  rings  and  compel  the  giving  of  testi* 
mony.  Ita  term  was  fixed  at  three  years  with 
the  provision  that  it  shall  submit  at  least  ese 
report  each  vear.  An  apprnpriatinn  -  f  flfW.- 
000  for  the  first  year  was  made.    The  subjects 
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into  which  the  commiesion  must  inouire  ineluda 
the  following:  The  general  condition  of  labor 
in  all  Ica  iiiJL'  industries;  exietin;^^  K  lations  be- 
tween einplojtrs  and  employei.-!! ;  the  effect  of 
industrial  oonditiona  on  public  welfare;  the 
taoitary  and  aafetv  conditioiM  of  employee!; 
ihf  development  of  associatioM  of  employera 
•  nd  einploycos,  ami  their  efTcctH;  the  extent  arid 
results  of  collective  bar^ining;  methods  for 
mintolBing  nntnally  satiafaetDiy  relations 
bebraen  candoyers  and  employeca;  methods  of 
of  peaeefutly  adjusting  labor  disputes;  exist- 
irijj  bureaus  of  labor;  the  sniupgli!  ^,'  >f  .\Riut 
ies  into  the  United  istates  and  it«  iiisiulur  pub- 
Ktaions.  The  law  provides  that  "the  oonunia» 
iioii  ahall  aeek  to  dioeover  the  underlying  ewMoi 
of  dhmtiafaetion  \n  tbe  Indwitrinl  tttiMtion 
and  report  its  conclusions  tboreon."  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  conimisiiiou  as  named  by  the 
President  in  December  was  as  follows:  Senator 
Georn  Sutherland  of  Utah;  George  B.  Chand' 
}»  <n  Conneetieutv  New  Bngland  repreeentatWe 
of  the  American  Book  Company;  Charles  S. 
Barrett  uf  Georgia,  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union;  Frederick  A.  Delano  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  th«  Wabash  Bailroad;  Adolpb  Lewiaohn, 
caoitalist,  of  New  Yoik  City;  Ferdinand  C. 
Schwedtman,  of  St.  Louis,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturer!};  Austin 
B.  (.Jarretfion  uf  Iowa,  president  of  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors;  and  John  B.  Lennon 
and  James  (VOontteli,  ioiportant  oflcen  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  These  appoint- 
ments had  not  l)cen  approved  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Fbanc£.  On  March  30  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties passed  a  bill  providing  an  eight>hour  day 

for  coal  miners.  Thia  was  done  in  response  to 
widespread  agitation  among  the  miners  and  the 
danger  of  a  general  strike  hnnilir  to  that 
among  the  English  miners.  In  July  a  law  was 
passed  providing  a  ten-hour  day  for  emplo^'ees 
la  factories  and  business  houses.  Exceptions 
were  made  for  minor  and  domestic  industries, 
which  were  defined  to  include  those  wiiere  fewer 

than  twenty  were  employed  in  case  of  hand  work 
and  fewer  than  ten  in  «ue  machim  power  wan 
wed. 

See  Chizj)  Labob;  dnr-iiSE^'s  Bureau; 
WoMKX  I.N  Industby;  Minimum  Wage;  and 
til.li«r  articles  referred  to  under  Laduk. 

LABOB  LEGISLATION.  Avibican  As- 
aocuTioif  ran.  This  assoeiation  was  formed  a 
few  years  ago  as  the  American  branch  of  the 
International  -A.Hwciat  ion  for  I..al>or  T^f  L'i-Intiim 
(q.  v.).  It  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
brandies  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
»UU  and  other  leading  industrial  States.  It 
ndn  to  advance  legislation  designed  to  protect 
Workers  from  exploitation,  from  accidents  and 
diaeaBes  of  industry,  and  from  other  abnormal 
economic  conditions  which  undermine  vitality 
and  reduce  tiie  efficiency  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  working  class.  One  of  the  first  sub- 
jf.";^  to  which  it.  -iiv.'  extended  attention  was 
the  workmen's  compensation  (q.  v.).  Largely 
as  the  remit  of  the  association's  activities  were 
kas  been  a  considerable  volume  of  legislation  re- 
piacinj?  employers*  liability  by  the  nfore  modern 
pr  ni  i[  l,  of  fixed  compensation.  (See  Employ- 
EK-s'  Liability.)  It  now  seeks  a  federal  com- 
peasation  act  of  greatly  enlarged  scope.  More 
recently  it  has  given  Dueh  attention  to  diseases 
qwciaily  ineidMit  to  |Mirtieu1ar  trades.  (See 
OocoraTioiiAL  DiaKABM.)   In  eoDoeetioa  with 


the  oompensation  movement  it  has  centred  at- 
tention on  the  importance  of  aeenrate  reports 

of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases 
and  the  perfection  of  means  for  their  preven- 
tion. (See  Labob  Leoihlation.)  During  1912 
it  directed  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
minimum-wage  legislation,  especially  for  women 
and  children.  'Jhis  was  an  important  subject 
of  discussion  at  its  annual  meeting  tn  iiat>tun  in 
December  in  connection  with  the  American  £co- 
nomic  Association.  (See  MutiMUX  Waok.) 
Other  subjects  included  in  the  association's 
]  1  (gramme  are  the  establishment  of  one  day's 
rest  in  seven  for  all  workers,  and  a  maximum 
tahhovr  dnj,  preferably  en  eight-hour  day,  for 
women.  It  aeeics  also  more  efficient  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  labor  laws. 

LABOB  LEGISLATION,  Intebnationai- 
AsbociATiox  K>B.  This  body  met  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  In  tiie  middle  of  September.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  twenty-two  difler* 
ent  countries,  there  bein<,'  many  delegates  di- 
rectly representing  their  gcM  rnments.  The  con- 
ference was  divided  into  tive  sections.  The  first 
section  devoted  to  general  business  reported  the 
success  of  ^e  international  campaign  against 
the  manufacture  of  white  phosphorus  matehee 
and  recommend' d  the  cottperation  of  all  dele- 
gates on  the  subjects  of  unemployment  and  work- 
men's insurance.  The  second  section  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  industrial  diseases  (q.  v,). 
Special  studies  of  lead  poisoning,  ferroeitieoUf 
caisson  disease,  and  antbra.v  were  recommended» 
ns  al.so  tlie  collection  and  systematization  of 
statistics  of  occupational  diseases  and  mortal- 
ity. A  third  section  studied  home  work.  It 
approved  minimum  wage  boards  and  outlined 
plans  for  their  organiznti nri.  11  condemned  the 
truck  system  and  the  imposition  of  fines  and 
particularly  approved  methods  of  protecting 
pMBons  engaged  in  embroidery-makiug.  The 
fourth  section  approved  the  eight*hour  shift  in 
continuous  industries,  particularly  in  iron  and 
steel  plants;  recommended  a  50-huur  week  for 
glass-works  with  uninterrupted  weekly  rest  of 
twenty-four  honraj  and  recommended  tlie  intro* 
duetlon  of  the  three-ehift  plan  into  other  con- 
tinii  in  process  industries.  It  determined  to 
prosecute  inquiries  into  means  of  protecting 
railway  employees  against  fatigue,  sickness,  and 
accidents  and  for  the  settlement  of  trade  dis- 
putes, especially  those  on  public  utilities.  The 
fifth  section  was  devoted  to  workingnien's  in- 
surance, child  labor,  and  the  administration  of 
labor  laws.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  was  up- 
proved  in  principle,  though  tlie  French  delegates 
raised  praetloil  objections  to  it.  Reports  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Ihiited  States 
on  the  administration  of  child-labor  laws  were 
uniform  in  ehowing  very  general  lack  of  ea> 
foroement. 

IiABOB  VHOUBLBB.  See  Stbikbb. 

LABOTTCHERE,  TlK?rRT  Dr  PrS.  An  Eng- 
lish journalist  and  politician,  died  January  14, 
1012.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1831  and 
was  educated  at  Eton.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Leboudbere  and  a  nephew  of  Lord  Taun- 
ton. Following  his  studies  at  Eton  he  spent  a 
short  time  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  In  18.'34  he  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, but  ten  years  later  abandoned  diplomacy 
as  a  career.  During  this  perkid  he  visited  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  ana  other  foreign  coun- 
tries and  was  concerned  in  many  adventures 
and  eeeapadea  which  naade  him  a  notable  fig- 
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ure.  These  iiicluded,  it  is  said,  travel  for  a 
time  with  »  circus  and  man^  experiences  in 
thi  wasten  part  «i  iha  Uoiteti  SUt««  and  elae- 
where.  Be  early  ahowed  ability  in  politica  and 
in  1866  be  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Windsor  iu  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
•eat»  however,  was  vacat^ed  on  petition  in  the 
Muniitt  apring.  In  the  following  jrear  he  waa 
aaeeeiuul  at  a  by-eleetion  in  Hiddleaez.  In 
1888,  however,  be  was  defeated  for  ni-lrrtinn 
and  he  suffered  defeat  aliio  in  1874  v.ticii  he 
contested  Nottingliam  as  a  Liberal  of  advanced 
^rpe>  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Laboucbere  bad 
beeome  greatly  interested  in  jonrBaliam.  Juat 
heforo  the  outbreak  cf  tin*  Frnnco-CJerman  War 
the  Daily  Sacs  passed  into  llie  hands  of  new 
proprietors,  chief  of  whom  were  Samuel  Mor- 
ley,  Henry  Oppenbeim  and  Mr.  Laboucbere. 
During  the  siege  of  Paria  by  the  German  amy 
Mr.  !^bouchere  contributed  to  this  paper  a 
series  of  letters,  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  Letters  of  a  Besieged  Resulcnt.  These 
he  sent  from  Paris  chiefly  by  balloon  post. 
He  contributed  much  tO  tfat  lIUieeM  Of  the 
Daily  Newt,  but  that  paper  waa  leaa  radical 
than  be  wiabed  to  make  it  and  in  1874,  while 
atill  retaining  a  doniin;uit  influence  in  the 
Daily  Netcs,  he  became  associated  with  Ed- 
nvna  Yates  in  founding  the  Wodd,  Thia 
ptpar  via  the  flrat  aueeaaa  in  that  tjypa  which 
came  to  he  known  aa  '^aoeiety  joumafiam.** 

After  two  years*  association  with  Vati  ?.  La- 
bouchere,  as  the  result  of  difficulties,  withdrew 
and  catablishcd  under  the  name  of  Truth  a 

Cper  on  aomewbat  aimilar  linea.  Thia  paper 
sane  at  onee  aueeeaaful  and  continued  to  b« 
so.  Several  features  Attracted  wide  attention. 
Among  these  was  the  expcwure  of  organized 
frauds,  especially  those  perpetrated  under  the 
mask  of  charity.  His  fearlessness  in  attack- 
ing supposed  or  real  impostors  resulted  in 
mnny  libel  suits.  The  heaviest  judgment 
awarded  ap;ainst  him  was  one  for  $5000.  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Dakhyl,  who  sued  on  acc  uiit  of 
allegations  of  quackery  made  in  Truth.  A  new 
trial  was  orc^red  and  Truth  won.  In  ten 
rears  from  1897  to  1907,  nine  suits  for  libel  wero 
brought  against  Laboucbere,  Ave  of  which  re* 
sulle<!  in  bis  favor.  One  jjood  accomplished  by 
tlte  journal  was  its  advocacy  of  open  spaces 
and  rights  of  way.  In  Parliament  Mr.  La- 
boucbere made  no  great  impreaaion.  He  waa 
not  a  powerful  speaker,  but  in  other  ways  had 
considerable  Influence.    He  is  said  to  have  In-en 

Keatiy  disappointed  that  he  was  not  invited 
,  Gladstone  to  enter  the  cabinet  after  the  vic- 
tory of  1892,  and  to  have  considered  himself 
largely  reaponaible  for  the  Liberal  victory  of 
that  year. 

Laboucbere  married  in  1868  Henrietta  Hod- 
son,  an  actress.  His  ii  ti  rest  in  theatrical  af- 
faire waa  keen.  In  1807  be  maoajBed  the 
Qneen'a  Theatre,  at  which  Irrlng.  Wyndham 
.ind  Toole  played. 

Lal)Ouchere  was  perhaps  best  known  as  a 
conversationist  and  wit.  As  1  Jliy"  his 
name  was  known  throughout  nil  English  read- 
ing and  -speaking  lands.  Marty  anecdotes 
more  or  less  authentic  are  related  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous witticisms.  He  waa  perhaps 
more  notable  f  i  li-  jH-rionaiity  than  for  any 
positive  scconiplislunent. 

XiABBADOB.  A  peninsula  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  British  America,  attached  partly 
to  Newfoundland  (q.  v.)  and  partly  to  Canada. 

ItAMUASi  See  SnuiTO  SvmnannM. 


LACB08SE.  The  CraiceDt  Athletic  Uttb^ 
as  in  fornu-r  years,  was  the  only  organiaatkia 
in  the  United  Statea  in  1912  to  pay  nuwh  at- 
tention to  lacrosse.  The  Greeeent  team  defeated 

Carlisle  4-3,  Toronto  Univprsity  3  1,  Mooat 
Washington  6-2,  Sbaoirocks  of  Weat  Toronto 
5-1^.  ill  1  the  Toronto  Amateur  Lacrosse  Club  9-3, 
and  placed  a  tie  jnune  with  Toronto  Uaiveisity 
5-5.  The  United  Statea  Naval  Academy  was  the 
Mtily  trim  t  >  vanquish  the  Cresc<'nt8,  the  score 
being  0-4.  The  victors  in  the  Intercollegiate 
League  were  Harvard  in  the  northern  diviiion 
and  Swarthmore  in  the  southern  diviaioa.  in 
the  ^ame  to  decide  the  championship  Harvard 
defeat c  I  Sw  ar  (1  m  re  by  a  score  of  7  to  ^.  Can- 
ada, the  home  ot  lacrosse,  was  the  scene  of 
many  matches,  both  in  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional ranks.  The  Vancouver  A  A.  A.  captured 
the  Mann  cup,  while  the  profeaaional  New  Wett^ 
minster  L.  C.  is  the  Minto  cup  holder. 

LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKEBS'  UNION. 
See  Ahbitkation  ami  (        n  iatio.v. 

LAPAYETTE  COLLEGE.  An  inatittttioa 
of  higher  learning  at  Kaston,  Pa.,  founded  ia 
1832.  The  total  enrollment  for  1912  was  .'77 
Of  tliese,  24  were  graduate  students,  91  civtl 
engineering,  68  electrical  engineering,  15  min- 
ing engineering.  24  mechanical  engineeriiu|.  and 
67  chemical.  The  faculty  numbers  57.  Ihiriag 
the  year  there  was  comjilettnl  a  mechanical  fn- 
gineering  building,  an  extension  to  the  library, 
with  a  capacity  for  80,000  volumes,  and  a  sta- 
dent  fraternity  house.  The  income  lor  the  year 
1911-12  was  $12d,7W.  The  library  oentrioed 
about  40,000  vrittBca.  President,  £.  D.  War> 
field,  LL.  D.  

LA  TO£LBTTB,  Rombt.  See  PmntRTUi; 
Campaiok. 

JJLKE    MOHONK     CONFERENCE.  See 

ABBITK  a  T  10  N  ,    1  >  I  K !l .N  All  0  -N  A  I .. 

LASS  SUPBBXOA  BBOION.  See  U«b> 
oor. 

LAMBEBTON,  Benjamin  Peffeb.  A  rear- 
admiral,  retired,  of  the  United  States  nivj, 
died  June  9,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Pa.,  io  1844  and  graduated  from 
the  United  Statea  Naval  Academy  in  1M4.  He 
at  once  saw  service  in  the  naval  operatioDS  of 
the  Civil  War  and  after  its  close  sierved  in 
various  offices.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Na<y' 
Yard  in  Boatott  from  1875  to  1877  and  served 
in  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  from  18TB  to  Ittt 
ITe  was  lighthouse  inspector  of  the  Si^th  Dis- 
trict from  1885  until  1888,  and  held  th>'  same 
position  in  the  l-ifth  District  from  IH'M  to 
1898.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  chief  of 
staif  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  served  in  tbi^  posi- 
tion at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  May  1.  1W8. 
He  was  advanced  seven  niimbers  in  rank  for 
eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  tlii>  h.ittK 
in  1898-9  he  commanded  the  Oljftnpia,  .\dmtrat 
Dewey's  flagship.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Examining  and  Retirinp  Board.  1W)0, 
and  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  from  1900  to  1903. 
In  1903-4  he  was  commander  in-ehief  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Squadron.  He  was  president 
of  the  Naval  War  College  in  1904  and  in 
1005-6  was  chairman  of  the  Li^hthoune  Board. 
In  the  Istter  year  he  retired  from  active  ier- 
vice. 

LANPS,  PuBuc.  The  question  of  the  pubtie 
lands  in  different  phaaea  will  he  found  treattd 
in  the  artidca  laaroATTON.  FoBcarar.  .Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Phiuppixes.  There  were  ae 
defdopmenta  of  nnnaual  iatcrtti  ia  the  admia^ 
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Mntion  of  the  public  lands  of  the  T'nited  tlie  year  there  was  n  substantlitl  reduction  in  ilio 
Gttates  during  1012.  Considerable  prugres»  was  area  of  outstanding  land  withdrawiiU.  Mure 
made  by  the  field  force  of  the  general  land  office  than  800,000  acres  wen-  ciasi^ilifd  us  coal  land 
in  the  diaposition  of  coaMand  investlgatiooa  in  and  valuad  at  nearly  f  li»,U0O.O0O,  while  nearly 
Alaska,  and  flnal  dlapoaltion  was  made  of  the  14,000,000  aem  w«re  damilled  as  non^eoal 
Cunningham  ma!  claims   ( st-e  Alaska).    There  hinds. 

were  submitted  report-*  on  454  claim*  during  the  NATIONAL  Paxks.  Tliere  are  twelve  national 
jnr.  and  out  of  1129  eoal  locations  before  the  parka  under  the  control  of  the  United  State* 
meral  land  office,  there  wwe  onijr  IW  whicli  government,  of  whiali  the  Glacier  Nat  ional  Park 
lad  not  been  inTcstigated.  Of  thU  number  144  the  last.  This  was  made  a  natir.nal  reser- 
werc  either  cancelled  or  held  for  cancellat>on  vation  in  1910.  The  other  national  parks  are: 
for  failure  to  submit  applications  for  patent  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yosemtte  National 
within  the  time  required  by  law,  leaving  only  p,rk,  Sequoia  National  Parle,  General  Grant 
66  pending  claims  which  still  require  aome  in-  Katiuiml  Park,  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
vestigatlon.  During  the  year  advene  proceed-  Mount  Hainier  National  Park.  Mesa  \erde  Na- 
ings  were  dirt,  f.  J  against  188  clauns.  Another  ii^^al  Park,  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  Piatt 
important  work  of  the  field  force  was  the  in-  National  Park,  SuUy's  Uill  National  Park,  and 
vtitigation  of  the  California  oil  land.  There  Hot  Springs  Reservation.  At  the  Hot  Springs 
are  included  in  withdrawals  in  C^liforaw  over  Reservation  there  were  during  t!ie  v* at  l'>12 
1^00,000  acres  containing  valuable  ftetroleum  135^000  visitors;  at  the  Plutt  National  Park  in 
deposits.  Of  the  lands  withdrawn  approximately  Oklahoma,  31.000;  Yellowstone  National  Park^ 
100,000  acres  are  cuvered  by  pending  entries  22,970,  and  at  the  Yusemite  Park,  I0,b84. 


the  fleid  of  operation  was  becoming  more  re-  kerned  with  the  study  of  the  literature  of  myths 
ttnctive.    During  1912  applications  for  184.09,  ^j,^  curious    customs    of   nrimltlve  folk. 


were  applied  for,  applications  involving  593,189  s,.urch,  and  kindred  subjects.  He  wiU  in  addi- 

acrea  were  rejected.  214.211   acre-   v  r     vitli  ^^^0    »    journalist,    critic,    biographer,  poet, 

drawn,  and  1,064,572  acres  were  restored  upon  teholMX,  hiatorian,  and  parodiat,  Ui»  Erat  pub- 

the  aspiration  of  the  year  granted  by  the  act  work  waa  an  edition  of  the  BeHorfe  and 

or  npen  reUnquiihment.  During  the  fiscal  year  lyrics  of  Old  Franoe,  published  in  1872.  la 

there  were  approved  to  the  States  and  TerrI-  iggo  followed  a  book  of  verse  entitled  Ballad^ 

tx)ries  an  u  a  ,  f  IS  1.280  acres,  of  which  WT**  ,„  Blue  China.    This  was  followed  in  1884  bj 

988  acres  were  school  land  selections.  |,)g  f^n%  serious  woric  entitled  Oiutom  and 

An  important  measure  was  passed  by  Con-  Myth,  an  inquiry  into  the  genesis  of  religions, 

gvess  and  approved  June  6,  1912.    This  is  known  totemism,    and    other    sfivnf^r    ni'^tom^  The 

as  the  **  three-year  homestead  bill.'*   It  reduces  anme  subjects  were  pursued  in  Mi^ik.  Lxtcra- 

from  five  to  three  years  the  residence  i  l  i  1  titre  and  Rt  ligion   1  1887)  ;  The  Making  of  Re- 

oa  a  homestead  taken  from  the  public  domain,  Ugionj  Bocial  Origins  (1903),  and  The  Hevret 

and  otherwise  improves  conditions  under  whieli  of  ihf  Tottm  '(1005).   These,  however,  wem 

title  to  land  is  proven.    This  l^islation  is  OfMW*  but  a  small  part  of  his  literary  output  be- 

•tive  a!M>  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  tween  1894  and  1905.    In  addition  to  several 

Tlir  vvork  of  land  classificatit n  ^.i-  Lan  ii  <1  un  volumes  of  ver»c  he  wrote  a  half  dozen  books 

during  the  year.    The  Gecdogical  Survey  recom-  of  essays,  edited  a  series  of  fairy  tale  books, 

mended  more  than  one  and  one-fifth  million  acres  and  in  1898  published  his  first  book  relating^ 

of  oil  reserves  and  almost  one  and  one-third  to  Homer  entitled  Homer  and  the  Epic.  He 

million  acres  of  phosphate  reservps.  based  on  pro<luced  in  tlie  years  following,  among  other 

geologic  data,  and  more  thun    uu  tliJrJ  million  works,  Life  of  John   (libson  Lovkharl  (1800); 

acres  of  water-power  sites  and  tlU,000  acres  of  Pickle,  the  <Kpy.  a  novel  ( 1897 ) :  The  Book  of 

in%Blion-l ess rvoir  sites,    based   upon   hydro-  Dreamt  and  Gho»ta:  a  translation  of  Homer's 

graphic  and  topographic  surveys,  and  86,000  Odyssey,  with  Professor  Butcher,  and  of  the 

■crea  of  public  water  reserves  essential  to  the  Hind  with  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Leaf;  The  Ho- 

lontrol  of  the  public  gruziii^'  laTl^^■^      Ah  regards  ntrri''   llynms      1S!)0)  ;    A    Hintoru  of  Scotland 

the  classification  of  coal  lands  the  year  was  not-  from  the  Roman   Occupation,   Vol.   1.;  /'rieoe 

a  tile  in  that  for  the  first  time  the  acreage  claB^ii-  Charles  Edxcard   (1000);   Magic  and  Religiom 

fied  and  restored  has  much  exeeeded  that  with-  (1901) ;  Alfred  Tennyson  (1901) ;  7'Ae  Mysterjf, 

dmwn  for  classification,  so  that  at  the  end  of  of  Mary  Stuart  (1901);  John  Knox  and  that 
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Reformation  (1905);  Homer  and  Hit  Age 
,<1906) ;  A  Defense  of  Sir  Walter  Beott  and  the 
Border  Mtustnlsy  ilOlO). 

Aa  tk  trannlator  uf  Homer,  Mr.  Laug'b  repu- 
tatioil  will  perhaps  laat  longest.  Uis  transla- 
tions M  uunatelied  for  flddltj  wid  good  writ- 
ing. As  a  eritie  of  Homer  he  was  a  otoadfuit 
upnolder  of  the  epic  unity.  As  a  critic  of  mod- 
ern litcraturtt  he  did  au  almost  unbelievable 
amount  of  work  for  newspapers  and  periodi* 
cala.  He  was  for  aevoral  years  the  chief  re- 
viewer of  Hetion  for  the  Times,  eontribaled  to 
Longman't  Uaijntine,  and  '(vrntr  regularly  a 
column  in  the  Jlluetrated  London  Xiux.  In 
addition  to  the  three  divisions  of  iiis  intorests 
mentioned  above,  there  was  a  fourth,  the  his- 
torieal,  especially  matters  relating  to  Scottish 
liatory.  Ilia  writuif:^  on  the  Stuarts  in  Scot- 
land are  of  particular  interest  and  value. 
iSc'vcral  years  before  his  death  he  carried  on  an 
interesting  controversy  with  Anatole  France 
over  Joan  of  Arc,  and  this  was  foihiwed  by  a 
biography  of  Joan  which  was  desipncd  to 
counteract  tlio  souiewhat  derogatory  biography 
written  by  M.  France.  Mr.  Lung  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  literary  activities,  an  ardent 
golfer  and  wrote  much  on  the  game.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  modern 
English  literature  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  most  of  the  writers  of  hi^  generation.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from 
Oxford  Universitj.  jBb  ww  »  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy. 

LANGL0I8,  HiPPOLTTE.  A  French  aoldier 
and  writer,  died  February  12,  1912.  He  was 
born  at  iiesangon  in  1839  and  was  educat«>d 
in  that  city.  There  also  he  received  his  fir.Ht 
military  training  at  the  £cole  Polyteehni<)ue. 
la  1858  be  received  a  eommiasfon  as  eab-lieo* 
tenant  of  artillery  and  was  pronint^et!  to  be  cap- 
tain in  1866  in  the  Franco-(jernj«n  War.  In 
1878  he  was  made  major  and  in  1887,  lieuten- 
ant-colooeh  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of 
artillery  taeties  at  the  Eeole  SupCrienre  de 
Cuerre.  To  tiiis  institution  he  returned  ten 
years  hiter  as  director  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  division.  In  \'M)\  lie  wan  apitointed  to 
the  command  of  the  famous  20ih  Army  Corps 
at  Nancy  and  in  tbe  foMowing  year  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Army  Council.  He  retired 
iu  Iit04  upon  attaining  tlie  age  limit.  In  1906 
he  was  ek'tted  a  ;tn  ii  ,.r  of  tiie  Senat*  and  in 
1907  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
«my«  He  wae  a  grand  olBeer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

The  writings  of  General  Langlois  on  mili- 
tary subjeets  were  of  great  value.  His  ex[>eri 
«Dee  in  the  Fraiico-iierman  War  revealed  to 
him  the  deBcimcies  in  artillery  aad  be  wae  one 
of  tbe  iafluenttai  offloers  whose  researches  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  the  76mm.  quick-fir- 
ing gun.  Ah  director  of  the  War  School  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Council  he  wan  able 
to  diffuse  his  ideas  throttglnut  the  army  and 
this  resulted  in  great  improiveraeat  in  the  char- 
acter and  equipment  of  the  French  troops. 

LANOtTAGE.  Ixtkbnatiov at  In  February, 
1911,  a  society  for  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tloaal  laagnae?  bureau  (Verbknd  fUr  die  Sehaf- 
laag  daer  welttprache  Amtee)  had  been 
founded  with  Bern.  Switaerland,  as  its  head- 
quarters. It  issued  its  Autruf  in  1012.  It 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Idists  (see  former 
Ybab  Books)  snd  the  Esperantista  look  askance 
on  it,  not  quite  sure  whether  tiie  bureau  is  going 
io  aet  in  a  truly  impartial  spirit.  At  any  rate 


Esperanto  papers  reflect  not  very  amiably  oo 
the  institution  and  wonder  whether  it  is  better 
policy  to  join,  or  to  abstain.  This  is  onlv  one 
domain  where  it  ii»  plain  thai  tbe  light  betweea 
the  two  factions  is  going  on.  It  makes  net  al- 
ways very  edifying  reading  for  the  layman.  Tbi> 
quarrel  may  turn  out  for  the  real  good  of  tlie 
cause  of  the  International  Language,  forcing 
improvements  on  both  sides.  Tlw  EsperaotiiU 
have  now  decided  upon  the  ercation  of  a  **  Bep- 
reaentaro,"  or  sort  of  language  council,  to  con- 
sider, from  the  Esperanto  point  of  view,  what 
clianges  in  the  language  might  t>e  acceptable 
while  remaining  true  to  the  intangible  "  iun- 
danento**  adopted  some  years  ago.  Whatever 
it  may  mean  ultimately,  this  is  an  admission  iu 
principle  that  changes  are  conceivable,  the  idea 
that  tlie  Idists  have  tried  to  impose  all  along. 

The  International  Coqgress  of  the  £aperantiats 
took  place  in  Craeow,  Foland,  Aognst  ll-fB,  a 
jul)ilce  ronfffHs,  which  celebratf'd  ihr-  twenty- 
fSftii  unniversaary  of  the  first  publication  by  Dr. 
Zamenhof.  The  inventor  of  Elsperanto  an- 
nounced ilia  retirement  from  active  work  in  the 
cause  of  the  International  Language.  Bis 
speech  was  signiflcant;  he  asked  all  to  work- 
in  harmony,  and  said  that  he  withdrew  so  aa 
not  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  Esperantist  Pope, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  never  desired 
to  be.  Promptly  there  followed  the  ereatkm  of 
the  *' Representaro "  just  nK  ntii  nt  ,! 

A  movement  of  conciliation  between  Idists  and 
ISsperantists  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Ren«  de 
Saussure,  of  Geneva,  who  started  a  review  for 
the  purpose:    lAnguo  Kosmopolita. 

As  interesting  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  year:  Couturat,  "La,  v6ril6  sur  I'ldo* 
((//fl  Hcrue,  July  1 ) ,  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet; 
and  Dr.  P.  Haller,  '*  Die  VorzUge  des  Ido  gegni- 
tiber  Esperanto,  und  10  Antworten  dazu**  (Oer^ 
mano  Espcratttista.  December,  1^12),  also  re* 
printed  as  a  pamphlet. 

LANNINO,  WnxiAH  Mbbbhow.  An  Ameri> 
Can  jurist,  died  February  16,  1912.  He  wa« 
born  on  a  farm  in  Mercpr  County,  N.  .1.,  if 
1849  :nn;  ;_rraduated  from  the  l.awrenceviilo 
School  in  IStiti.  He  taught  school  for  sereml 
years  and  at  tbe  same  time  studied  law  snd 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880  From  1883 
to  1887  he  was  city  solicitor  of  Trenton  and 
fr(un  1887  to  1891  nidge  of  the  district  court 
in  the  same  city.  lie  wa»  a  member  of  iht 
Special  commission  which  framed  the  present 
township  laws  of  New  Jersey  snd  was  also  s 
member  of  the  constitutional  commission  is 
isni.  In  in03  he  was  elected  to  the  58th  Con- 
gress and  resigned  in  June.  1904,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Tnited  States  dirtrlet  judge  of 
the  District  of  New  Jersey.  He  served  in  this 
poeltion  until  IMO  when  he  was  appointrd 
United  States  circuit  judge  of  the  3d  Circuit. 
In  adtiition  to  his  services  on  the  bench  lie  held 
a  nuni>K-r  of  [>uh1ic  positions.  He  was  a  neni- 
her  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbvterlan  Chnrdi  and  a  di* 
reel  ir  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

XiAOS.  The  largest  of  the  territories  com- 
posing the  French  colony  of  Indo-China  (q.  v.). 
Capital,  Vientiane.  Luang  Prabang,  Bassac  ssd 
Muoag  Sinfr  ftbree  prMeeted  states)  are  is- 
eluded  under  T.aos.  Teak  \^  cut  in  the  fomts. 
and  agriculture  and  mining  are  carried  on. 
OeorgesMahi'-  was  resident-superior  in  1912. 

ZiATHBOP,  JCLU    a     See  CXOMBi^ 
BoBBau* 
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lAIIXn^  JoBif  WmBUBN.  An  Engliah 
KmtMftBt-gaier*!,  di«d  May  21,  1918.  H«  wu 

boru  in   f.nndon   in  and  was  educated  at 

Harrow  and  at  Saudhuf tst.  In  1853  he  ob- 
tained his  commi8t«iun  in  the  2nd  Foot,  lie 
voliuleerad  for  service  in  the  Crimean  War  and 
talk  pwt  in  the  siege  of  SevMtopol  wbere  he 
was  twice  wounded,  and  was  mentioned  in  die- 
palehes  for  gallunt  conduct.  He  later  served 
jn  India  during  the  Mutiny.  In  1861,  follow- 
ing the  Trent  allair,  be  wae  transferred  to 
Canada,  wbere  for  five  yean  he  waa  inspecting 
l!old  ofTiccr  of  militia  and  subsequently  udju 
tant  general  of  militia  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
took  an  ai  livL'  part  in  resisting  the  Fenian  in- 
vasions of  18til  and  iUbti  on  the  Niagara  iron- 
ticf.  He  served  in  the  Transvaal  expedition 
of  1881  and  was  a  Red  Cross  commissioner  in 
the  Servo-Bulparian  War  of  1885.  During  the 
rebellion  in  the  Northwest  Territorities  he  was 
teoond  in  conunand  under  Sir  Frederick  Middle- 
ton.  He  waa  retired  in  18S7  with  tiM  imnk  ot 
lieutenant-general.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Shelburn  County  in  the 
DoruuMiii  Parliament.  Imt  im lldl  tn  re- 

toru  to  England  in  1891,  wbere  he  turned  his 
attention  to  £nglisb  politics.  He  was  defeated 
for  election  to  Parliament  in  1892,  but  was 
elected  in  1805  and  continued  to  hold  his  seat 
until  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  ill 
beaitb  in  1905.  He  did  notable  service  in  im- 
proving the  militia  forces  of  Canada. 

LAXTBIEB,  Sir  Wilfbid.    See  Canada. 

LAW,  Bo.NAB.    See  Great  Britai.n,  history. 

LAWN  TENNIS.  The  retirement  of  Wil- 
liaoi  A.  Lamed*  bolder  of  the  Ameriean  tennis 
ebanpwnsbip,  who  during  his  eareer  bad  cap- 
tured the  title  seven  times,  was  much  regretted 
by  ail  tennis  followers.  Larned  became  ill  dur* 
ing  the  Davis  cup  matches  at  Cbristcbureb,  New 
Znland,  in  Jannaiy,  and  bia  feeoveiy  waa  ao 
ddayed  that  he  took  part  In  no  further  toumso 
ments.  Aside  from  thin  unfortunate  incident 
the  tennis  season  of  It)  12  was  a  most  notable 
one,  and  the  popaUurl^  ct  the  sport  stiowed  a 
remarkable  inermae.  Wtoai  the  international 
standpoint  the  defeat  of  the  Australlane,  holder* 
of  the  Davis  cup.  'In  I'litish  players,  waa 
the  most  important  tenma  happening  of  the 
year.  In  the  United  States  the  fact  that  the 
aatiooal  championships  in  both  singles  and  dou- 
bles were  captured  for  the  first  time  by  [> layers 
from  the  Pacifi<    Put  aI.so  was  notewortlty. 

M.  £.  McLoughlin  of  California  won  the  sin- 
dcB  title  after  a  spirited  contest  with  Wallace 
r.  Johnson,  while  McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy* 
also  of  California,  defeated  the  double*  oham- 
pions.  R.  D.  Little  and  Gustavo  T.  Touchard. 
McLoughlin  added  to  bis  laurels  by  winning  the 
New  York  State  Championship,  the  Western 
Championship,  the  Pacific  folates  title,  and  the 
Ijonirwood  cup  contest.  With  the  oxception  of 
tlm  matches  for  tlie  Davis  cup  McLou^lilin  went 
through  the  year  without  defeat.  Another 
player  to  enter  the  limeTlgbt  was  R.  Norris  Wil- 
liams, who  won  the  national  clar  court  cham- 
pionithip.  W.  C.  Grant  captured  the  indoor  sin- 
Kles  title,  while  F.  B.  Alexander  and  T.  R.  Pelt 
MCNwIally  defended  the  indoor  doubles  title. 
Hiit  Ifary  Browne  of  Oalifomtn  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  women's  national  championship,  and 
Mi«s  Browne,  paired  with  Miss  I>orothy  Green, 
won  the  women's  doubles  title.  Princeton  won 
tb*  intereoUeginte  ehampionabipa,  O.  M. 
Cbuth  cvptnring  the  aii^lee  title,  nad  Chiudi 


and  W.  H.  Maee  the  doubles  event.  This  victtvy 
gave  Prinoetott  pennaaent  poewwion  of  the  tn> 

tcrcoUegiate  trophy. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  championship  and 
open  tournaments  held  in  1912  follows: 

Davis  C^p  Matchee  for  world's  cluunpion*^ 
ship,  January,  at  Christehureh,  N.  Z.:  Mea^ 
Singles — N.  E.  Brookes  (Australia)  defeated  B. 
G.  VVriaht  (America)  6 — a,  2 — ti,  6 — 3,  6 — 3; 
K.  W.  Heath,  Australia)  defeated  W.  A.  Larned 
(America)  1i—tij  <^1,  7^,  <»— 2;  N.  E.  Brookes 
(Australia)  dialed  M.  E.  McLottghlin  (Amer- 
ica) tt — 4,  3 — 9,  4 — 9,  $—3,  6—!  .M(  n's  Dou- 
bles— N.  £.  Brookes  and  A.  W.  Dunlop  (Aus- 
tralia) defeated  B.  C.  Wright  and  M.  E.  Mo* 
loughlin  (America)  9—4,  fi — 7,  7 — 6,  6—4. 

Davis  Cap  Preifminries,  at  FoUcstone,  Eng- 
land, June:  Singles — C.  P.  Dixon  (Great  Bri- 
tain) defeated  Max  Decougis  (France)  6 — 3» 
6—2,  G — t;  A.  H.  Gobert  (Prance)  defeated  A. 
W.  Gore  (Great  Britain)  «— *,  4— «,  (i-a,  »-3; 

G.  P.  Diz<m  (Great  Britain)  d^eated  A.  H* 
Gobert  (France)  4—6,  &— 4,  6—2.  (J— 3 ,  A.  W. 
Gore  (Great  Britain)  defeated  Max  Dccougis 
(France)  6—3,  6—0  (defaulted).  Doubles— H. 
Koper  Barrett  and  C.  P.  Dixon  (Great  Britain) 
defeated  A.  H.  Gobert  and  W.  H.  Laurenta 
(France)  3—0,  6—4,  6—1,  6—1. 

Davis  Cup  Matches  for  world's  championship, 
at  Melbourne,  Australia,  November,  1912: 
Men's  SinKles— J.  C.  Parke  (Great  Britain)  de- 
feated N.  E.  Brookes  (Australia)  8—6,  6—3, 
6 — 7,  6—2;  C.  I'.  iJi.xon  (Great  Britain)  de- 
feated R.  W.  Heath  (Australia)  5—7,  6—4, 
6 — 6 — 4;  J.  C.  Parke  Great  Britain)  de- 
feated R.  W.  Heath  (Australia)  6—2,  6—4, 
6 — i ;  N.  E.  Brookes  ( Australia )  defeated  C.  P. 
Dixon  (Great  I^rka  nt  i.  2,  6 — I,  6 — 4.  Men's 
Doubles— N.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  W.  Dunlop 
(Australia)  defeated  J.  C.  Parke  and  A.  mL 
Beamish  (Great  Britain)  6—4,  6—1,  7-^. 

National  All-comers'  Championship,  at  New- 
port. R.  I.:  Singles— .M.  E.  McLoughlin  de- 
feated W.  F.  Johnson  3—6,  1—6,  6 — 3,  6 — *, 
6 — 1.  Doubles  (thallcnge  match)  -M.  E.  Mc- 
Loufihlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy  defeated  R.  D.  Little 
and  G.  F.  Touchard  3—6,  6—2,  6—1,  7—6. 

Preliminary  N.n:  nil  Championship  Doubles 
Ties,  at  Lake  Forest,  lil.:    W.  T.  Hayes  and  J. 

H.  Winston  (West)  defeated  W.  J.  Clothier  and 
O.  P.  Gardner,  Jr.  (East),  6—4,  l>— 7,  8—10, 
6 — 6 — 4 ;  M.  E.  McLoughlin  and  T.  C  Bandy 
(Pacific  Coa.st)  defeated  C.  Y.  Smith  and  Nat 
Thornton  (South),  6—2.  6—1,  6—1.  Final— 
McLoughlin  ami  Rundy  defeated  Hayes  and 
Winston,  6—0,  7—6,  6-^. 

Women's  National  Cliampionahip,  at  Philap 
delpiiia.  Pa.:  Singles — Miss  Mary  Browne  de- 
feated Miss  Eleanora  Sears,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  Doub- 
lea — Miss  Browne  and  Miss  Green  defeated  Mrs. 
Wallach  and  Mrs.  SobmiU,  6-^,  6—7,  6— 0^ 
Mixed  Doubles— Miss  Browne  and  IL.N.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  defeated  Miss  Seafs  and  W,  J.  Cloth* 
ier.  6 — 2.  2—6.  11 — 0. 

National  Clay  Court  Championship,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Men'a  Singles— R.  N.  Williams, 
Jr.,  defeated  W.  T.  Hayes,  6—3.  6—1,  8—6. 
Men'.s  DoulilcH  -TTackett  and  Hall  defeated 
Winston  and  Whitehead,  4 — 6,  (S — 1,  6 — 0,  6 — 1. 
Women's  Singles — Miss  Sutton  defeated  Misa 
Browne,  6—4,  6—8.  Miaed  Doubles— Mis*  Sut- 
ton and  Harris  defeated  Miss  Browne  and  Wil* 
Hams.  6—3,  2—6,  G— 2. 

National  Indoor  Championship,  at  New  York: 
Men's  Singles— W.  G.  Grant « defeated  W.  B. 
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Cragin,  Jr.,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 3.  Men's  Doubles— 
F.  B.  Alexander  and  T.  R.  Pell  defeated  W.  C 
Orant  and  L.  M.  Part,  9—7,  t> — 4,  tf — 0. 

English  CbampiuiisUipa  at  Wimbledon,  Lon- 
don: Single*— A.  F.  Wilding  defeated  A.  W. 
Gore.  6— 1,6 — 4,4—6,6—4.  Doubles— K.  Boper 
Barrett  and  C.  P.  Dixon  defeated  Max  DeoougiS 
and  A.  H.  Gobert  In  Iders),  3—6,  6—3,  6 — 4, 
7 — 5.  Women's  Singles — Mrs.  Laroombe  de- 
feated Mrs.  Sterry,  6— 6—1,  winning  ehaai- 
pioiiship  by  default. 

Frencli  Chainpioiiship,  at  Neuilly-sur-Seinej 
Sin>:lcs — A.  II.  (Jc!  'M  l  lefeated  W.  H.  Laun  i  t/, 
4—2,  defaulted.  Doubles— <jioberi  and  Lauren  tx 
von  by  default. 

Western  States  Championship,  at  Chfm^, 
111.:  Men's  Singles — M.  E.  McLou^^hhn  de- 
feated T.  C.  Bundy,  8—10,  6—1,  0— t. 
iilen's  Doubles — Uayes  and  Winston  defeated 
Squair  and  Green,  6—1,  6— S,  6—2.  Women's 
Singles — Miss  Sutton  defeated  Misa  Browne, 
6 — 0,  6 — 3.  Women's  Doubles — Miss  Sutton 
and  MtHs  Xcely  defeated  MIm  Browne  and  Hn. 
fieynumre,  6 — 1,  6—6. 

Paefffe  States  Cbamptonslilp,  at  Santa  Cnif, 
Cnl  M  r  Singles— M.  E.  McLoughlin  de- 
ieated  -M.  il.  Long  by  default.  Men's  Doubles — 
Bundy  and  Dawson  defeated  Gardner  and 
•Johnston,  6—4,  11— 8,  7—8,  6 — 4.  Women's 
Singles — ^Mtss  Florence  Sutton  defeated  Hn. 
Bruce,  6—3,  0—3.  Women's  Doubles — Mrs. 
Neimeyer  and  Miss  Baker  defeated  Miss  Sutton 
and  Miss  Davis,  6 — 2,  6 — 2.  Mixed  Doubles — 
Alias  Sutton  and  Browne  defeated. Miss  Baiter 
jind  Hunt,  6 — 0,  6—6. 

Xew  England  Championship,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Men's  8in;;lefl — F.  H.  Harris  defeated 
F.  C.  Inman,  « — 1,  fi — 4,  2 — 8,  6 — 4,  and  in 
ebaHenge  match  R.  A.  Uolden,  Jr.,  by  default. 
MtiD*»  JtonUee— Han  and  C^ielee  defeated 
Harris  and  Carrier,  7— 6^  6—7,  7—6,  6—6, 
« — 3. 

Middle  Statet  Championship,  at  Orange,  N. 
J.;  Singles— W.  F.  Johnson  defeated  W.  M. 
Hall,  10—12,  1—6,  7—6.  6—1,  d— 6.  Doablea— 
Hackett  and  Maban  defeated  Ward  and  Milca, 

6—1,  6—2.  G— 1. 

New  York  State  Championship,  at  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y.;  Sioglea— M.  £.  McLoughlin  defeated  R. 
N.  Williams,  Jr.,  6— «,  6— «,  6—7,  4—6,  6—4. 
r{')ouMts — McLounlilin  and  Rundy  defeated  In« 
anan  and  Hehr,  0—4,        1,  2 — (1,  6 — 4. 

Metropolitan  Championship,  at  New  York: 
Men's  Singles— R.  D.  Little  deieated  A.  S. 
Dabn^,  6 — 4,  6 — 1,  6 — 6.  Doublee— Haelwtt 
and  liall  defeated  Little  and  Tonehard,  0— fi, 
2 — <).  G — ?>,  7 — &,  ti — 4,  Wuineii's  Singles — Mrs. 
R.  H.  Williams  defeated  >lis.s  Marcus,  7 — 5, 
•6—4.  Women's  Double* — Mrs,  Williams  and 
Hiss  ^nee  defeated  Mrs.  Foneh  and  MIsb 
TTandy  by  default.  Mixed  Doubles — IMrs. 
Barger  Wnllnch  and  R.  D.  Little  defeated  Miss 
Yenno  and  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  2 — 6,  8—6,  6 — 2. 

Long  island  Championship,  at  Brooklyn,  M. 
Y.<;  Mnglee— O.  F.  Tonchard  defeated  8.  H. 
■Ji'Dsbell,  three  nets  to  two.  DmibleM — Vosliell 
and  BaggB  defeated  Dr.  Rosenhauni  and  I'LiUipst, 
a— 6,  9—7,  10— «,  1—6,  n— 3. 

Longwood  C^p  Tournament,  at  Boston,  Mass.; 
Singles— Maurice  E.  MeLoughlin  defeated  K.  1*. 
LiirniHl,  <^ — 4,  C — 2.  6 — 4.  Doubles — Clothier 
and  Gardner  defeated  Biddle  and  Williams, 
0—2.  11—13.  6—4. 

Intercollegiate  Championship,  at  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Singles — George  M.  Church  (Princeton) 


defeated  John  O.  Nelson  (I>artmouth),  6 — i, 
6—7,  6—7,  6—6,  6—1.  Doubles — George  M. 
(."liurch  and  W.  il.  Mace  (Princeton)  d.uuied 
E.  H.  Whitney  and  W.  M.  Washburn  (liar, 
vard),  8—10,  10—8,  6—2,  6—2. 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Championsbip, 
at  Boston ,  Single*— C.  L.  Johnston,  Jr..  (Am- 
herst) defeated  C.  E.  Bacon  (\Nesleyan).  5—7, 
4--4>,  8—6,  «^— 3,  6—3.  Double*— a  JL.  Jobs, 
ston,  Jr.,  and  J.  A.  Miller  (Amherat)  debatMl 
A,  Conger  and  H.  Thurston  (Williflm<^),  4  -^ 
6 — ^2,  6 — 7,  6 — 4,  6 — 4.  See  Racqllt  a>d 
CouiiT  Te^ms. 

LAWHENCE,  AUOBT  Appleton.  Ifi 
American  merchant,  died  Jul^  6,  1918.  Hs 
Waa  born  in  Boston  in  1848  and  gradnated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1870.  He  waa  s 
brother  i  f  \^  iIIkimi  LLiv^rmce,  Kpiscopal  bishop 
of  Maspachnsettb.  lie  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  commission  business  and  amaaaed  a  large 
fortune.  He  waa  director  in  many  important 
financial  institutions,  and  was  noted  for  his 
pbtbnthropic  work   in   Boston  and  elsewhtnb 

LAWBEUCE  ST&LKE.    See  Sraucsa. 

i<AW  8GB0OUU  See  Unvntamm  An 

CoiXSOBB. 

JjLynOSff  TaeauM  Ocnwwin.   An  Ameri* 

can  jurist,  former  member  of  Corpre;-  from 
Georgia,  died  April  16,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Putnam  County,  Qa.,  in  1835  and  graduated 
from  Mercer  universitar  in  1855.  H«  atndied 
law  and  in  1667  waa  admitted  to  the  bar.  Iter 
fifteen  mortlrs  he  srrved  as  a  private  in  the 
Confederate  army,  lium  1861  to  IttUti  he  wa* 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature  and  in 
1877  was  a  member  of  the  Ccmatitutiooal  Coa* 
vention  of  the  State.   From  1679  to  1887  fas 

was  a  judge  in  the  superior  ro::rfs  in  Hwir^ia. 
He  was  elected  to  the  52d,  53d,  iiud  ij-iih  CVq* 
gresses,  from  1801  to  18!»7. 

LEA ,  IIuMER.  A  soldier  and  writer,  died 
November  1,  1012.  He  was  bom  in  Denver, 
CoL,  in  1876,  and  spent  moat  of  his  early  life 
in  California  where  he  waa  educated  at  Oe- 
cidental  College,  University  of  t'l  ^  I'.tcitic,  and 
Lcland  Stanford  University.  While  he  was  as 
undergraduate  he  ahowed  an  unusual  intmst 
in  military  affairs,  eapedally  thoaa  oMUMcted 
with  China  and  waa  heard  freonently  to  aswi 
that  he  would  become  a  general  in  the  Chiof^e 
army.  Shortly  after  tlus  completiuu  of  biS 
studies  he  went  to  China  and  came  into  pub< 
lie  notice  as  a  partisan  of  th«  Chineas  in  IMO 
and  1901,  when  he  undertook  the  relief  of  the 
Kmp  pfor,  Kwnng  TTsu.  In  1904  when  the  new 
^riji\  in  China  was  e.stablislied  and  put  on  * 
modern  basis  he  raised  and  commanded  the 
second  army  division  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. When  tho  Chinese  refnwr, 
Kang  Yu-wei  came  to  New  York  in  1905  and 
spoke  in  l>ehalf  of  the  reform  movement  in 
China.  General  I^-u  accompanied  him.  It  wai 
said  at  that  time  that  he  was  in  command  of 
the  reform  army,  which  waa  heing  organized  by 
the  reformers.  He  became  an  intimate  fricad 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and  accompanied  the  htt* 
ter  on  his  return  to  China  in  1911,  traveling 
by  way  of  Tendon  and  the  Suez  Canal.  It  w»s 
said  during  this  journey  that  General  Lea  was 
to  organixe  the  military  government  which  it 
was  rumored  was  being  planned  by  the  revoht* 
tionary  army.  He  arrived  with  Dr.  Run  Yat 
Sen  in  Shanghai  on  December  24.  Shortly  af- 
terwards the  latter  was  proclaimed  president 
of  the  new  republic  Early  in  January,  181% 
Gen.  Lea  deelined  to  aet  aa  diier  of  ataff  «f  the 
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molutioiiMy  army  as  he  had  been  notified  that 
tliere  waa  a  death  penalty  for  any  foreigner 
participating  in  an  insurrection.  Hr  gmned 
in  international  reputation  by  the  publication 
of  hiB  book.  The  Valor  of  Ignorance,  in  which  ha 
attempted  to  show  that  a  Jananeae  invadini; 
tmf  could  capture  all  the  Paetfle  eoaat  of  the 
Uaited  Btataa  and  force  the  governing  lu  to 
agree  to  any  terms  which  it  might  dictate. 
Among  tho(»e  wlio  highlypraised  the  book  wtn 
lotd  fioberta  and  the'  EniMror  of  Qennany. 
Oeaeral  Lea  returned  to  the  untied  Statea  from 
China  in  the  spring  of  1912  following  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  His  huccpss  waa  obtained  la 
spite  of  a  physical  deformity  of  the  spine 
which  nade  him  a  hunchbadu  in  addition  to 
TU  Valor  of  Ignorance  he  wrote  a  novel  en> 
titled  The  Vermilion  Pencil,  nnd  n  flrnnirt.  The 
Cnvuon  Spider.  At  the  time  oi  ins  death  he 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  IMlOKJ  Of 
the  political  dcTelopmant  of  China. 

LEAD.  The  prodnetion  of  prtmaty  lead  in 
UDiled  States  in  1911  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  tiiat  of  1910.  Primary  lead  is  that  smelted 
from  ore.  The  total  prodnetioa  of  such  lead  in 
1911  was  486,975  tone  eompared  with  470,380 
in  1910,  an  increase  of  16.595  tons,  or  SJb  per 
c*Tit.  The  production  of  l  omlary  lead,  which 
includes  pig  lead  and  lead  in  alloys,  was  52,500 
tons  in  1911,  compared  with  55,323  in  1910. 
Inm  foreign  ores  and  baae  bollion  there  were 
smelted  in  1911,  04,184  tons  compared  with 
10S..i:>3  tons  in  1910.  The  primary  lead  smelted 
or  refined  from  ores  mined  in  the  United  States 
in  1911  was  406,148  tons,  compared  with  372,- 
227  tone  in  1910.  The  lar^t  quantity  mined 
la  any  eingle  fitsle  waa  In  lOaaonri.  188,207 
tons.  From  Idaho  came  117,169  tons;  from 
Utah  55,198  tons,  and  from  Colorado,  30,621 
toBs.  Thcac  Statrn  are  the  only  Innfs  pro* 
dneers  of  lead. 

Imports.  The  total  quantity  of  lead  im^ 
ported  iiit  i  tlif  United  States  in  1911  was  179,- 
903,352  pounds.  Of  this,  by  far  the  largest 
OUantity,  172,633,479  pounds,  came  from  Mexico. 
From  South  America  were  imported  4,778,221 
poands;  from  Great  Britain,  401.686  pounds. 

The  production  of  lead  in  tlx;  United  States 
in  1912,  according  to  Jtbe  figures  of  the  Engineer- 
ing  and  Mining  JoWfuA,  wm  418jK4  tons  of 
2000  pounds.  There  waa  «  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  desilverized  lead.  This  waa 
due  to  the  inaufiurution  of  smelting  and  re- 
fining by  the  luteroattonal  Company,  which  put 
ito  smeltery  into  operation  the  early  part  of  the 
ymr  and  ita  rtilnery  in  the  latter  ^art.  The 
mNhietifin  of  deailverised  lead  waa  230.294  tone. 
Tlif  production  from  Boiitheastorn  Missouri  was 
146,0,18  tuns  and  from  southwestern  Missouri, 
22,681. 

The  world  production  of  lead  in  101 1»  ac- 
cording to  statistics  published  by  the  MetoU* 
getellschaft  of  Frankfuil  uni  Main  wns  11,201,- 
048  long  tons.  Of  these,  3»2,842  long  tons 
came  from  the  United  States,  180.155  from 
SiMiin,  177,801  from  Germany,  132,276  from 
Mexico,  109,789  from  Australia,  and  quantitiei 
varying  from  200u  to  ;{3.0f)  tons  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada.  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy, 
Japan,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  pro- 
duction in  1910,  waa  1,208)083  tons.  The  larg- 
eiit  individual  decrease  was  in  the  production  In 
Spain,  whicli  f- 11  ifT  about  onc-Hixth.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  Uniteii  States,  which  was  by  far 
the  targeat  output,  more  than  doubled  that  of 


its  nearest  oomnetitor,  Spain,  and  constituted 
32.7  per  oent.  ox  the  world's  production. 

For  metallurgy  of  lead  see  .Mktau.uiigy. 

ZiBATHEB.  The  hide  and  leather  industry 
in  1012  suffered  from  a  lack  of  supply  to  meet 
a  constantly  growing  demand.^  Aa  a  reault,  in 
November,  the  prices  for  hides  reached  the 
highest  level  ever  recorded,  which  wan     t  r  100 

Kr  cent,  greater  than  in  1907.  The  domestic 
to  supply  had  been  falling  behind  the  increase 
in  population  and  waa  far  from  meeting  the  de- 
mand which  Tarlotts  industries  were  making  for 
li  itlur  matvri  ilb  The  accompanying  tables 
show  the  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered  at  the 


GaTDiB  A5P  Sheep  Sr  auciitebed  IW 
Umxlu  6JAJm 


City 


Chleaco 
Kansas 

Omaha 
St.  Ixiuls  . 
at.  Joseph. 
Sioux  Cfly, 
Fort  Worth 
^^i:.  Paul  .. 
Ukia.  dty  . 


CatUe 
mi  1911 
.l,681,ia«  1.715.r7» 
,1,0«0,2C2  1,232.391 
577,138  704,415 


Sheep 
1912  1911 
4.880,873  4.462.821 
1,611,661  1.615.489 


884.487 
297,877 
164.293 

364,987 

136.608 
18U.903 


768.012 
812.242 
189,128 
847,188 
132.272 
114,869 


1.572,177 
933,924 
661.089 
171.516 
188.281 
196,412 
9.161 


1,377.578 

881,832 

550, e7S 

121,807 
149,694 
9.686 


Total   6.329.691  6.607,784  10,124.084  9.226.941 

Loss  under 

l»U    in.lM   

Oalii  over  1911    887.14a   


great  marheia  of  the  United  State*.  There  was 

a  loss  in  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  but 
a  gain  in  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  in 
1912  over  1911,  as  there  had  been  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  not  aa  marioML  The  high  prioea 
for  dcmestle  hides  were  reHeeted  in  the  in* 
creased  valur  of  th.  rxporta,  and  the  South 
American  product  was  held  at  high  figures  until 
the  early  part  of  December.  LeaUier  prices  dur- 
ing the  year  oorreaponded  to  tliose  of  hides»  but 
an  active  demand  waa  manifested. 

Ttif  total  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  by  years  were  as  fol- 


1912    6.329.691 

1911    6,607.786 

1910    6.762,405 

1909   6.716.739 

1908   ,   6.406,144 


The  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  native  hides 
in  part  waa  met  bjr  increased  imports.  The 
total  imports  of  hides  and  skins,  raw  or  un« 

ciinvl.  in  1912  were  ei44Me,010  pounds,  valued 
at  $121,169,395  as  compared  with  424,876.678 
pounds  valued  at  $81,456,323  in  1911.  During 
the  year  1912  the  imports  of  leather  and  tanned 
akine  were  Tallied  at  $8,521, OftS  as  eooipered 
with  $5,Rn7,S21  in  1011  and  .$fi.385.!>07  ir  1010. 
The  exports  of  leather  in  1012  were  valued  at 
$4.'^.S.'?6.315,  of  which  sole  leather  took  !?10.1.T4,- 

457  and  glased  kid,  $20,103,669.  The  total 
manufactures  of  leather  exported  in  1212  were 
valued  at  $20.563,8$5,  as  eompursd  irfth  $1V 

708,295  in  1911. 

In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  taritf. 
the  tanners  were  anxioua  to  liave  the  duties 
on  tanning  materials  which  were  imported  re- 
duced, 80  that  the  industry  would  be  put  on 
more  even  terms  with  that  of  Canada,  where  no 
duties  were  required  for  tanning  extracts. 
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Conaidcrabk  sucoeM  atteaded  (he  sboe  «nd  gust  Itt,  1911,  tea  dayi  after  be  entered  PorV 

leather  elan  in  the  Boaton  Continuation  Bebool,  au-Prinee  at  the  head  of  tlia  sueeeHfiil  nf»- 

and  in  1912,  15  reprc<$ent»tive  vhn,-  nr.<\  leather  hitionary  forces,  be  was  awom  111  aS  pmidiait 

concerns  were  reiirt'scntctl  in  tin-  cla«n  by  young  of  the  republic.    See  Haiti. 

employees.    This    inDVeim'iit    for    liniiled  '  coin-  LEEWABD  ISLANDS.    St-e  AktioOA. 

mercial  and  vocatioual  traiuuig  seemed  to  bave  JdESWASLD  ISJLANDS.    A  British  eolont 

been  »  protHMMced  •uoeeaa,  and  a  greater  en-  the  noat  northerly  group   of   the  (British) 

roUment  was  looked  for  in  future  eiasMa.  Leeaer  iUtiUea.    Xfie  Ave  preaidoneiei,  vith 

Avsnaoi  Puces  or  Hnnu  cf  thb  Unmp  Sutm 


1912 
1911 
1910 
1906 
1900 


1912 
1911 
1910 
1905 
190« 
MM 


Packjsb  Hlucs 

Heavy               Heavy     Light     Colo-       Heavy  Light 

Native               Texas    Texas      rado       Native  Native 

Steers     Butts   Steers    Steers     Steers      Cows  Cows 

...117.69     116.17     I16.M     |16  H     (15.88         1S.87  13.60 

...  14.81       13.60       14.32       13  54       13.47        |16.40  |1«.30 

...  16.29       13.71       14.88       13.77       13.42         13.79  13.04 

•••••           «•••*•           »••*••                                      ••••••  •••••» 

•••••  ••«»••  •••»««  «•*•••  «••••• 

k«a                      •»■«»•        •«»•««  *aaa»* 

Oounw  Hima 

No.  1    Country    No.  I 

Heavy  Mm>  Wgavy  OfMantiT^  No.  1   ^  No.  1  No.  2 
Steers  Brd  Flat  OoiWH  Brd.¥1at  Buffk  E>  xtremea  Butfa 

...114.25      $13.12     I14.M     112.38     |14.0&        $14.91  $13.02 

...  12.^4       10.72       ILli       10.02       11.82         12.80  10.79 

...  12.16      10.20      ILM       2.49      11.1S        IL&l  10.02 
...             ....•«     «»»««•     •««•••  •■•«■• 

•  *«  . . . .«     •«•«•     •«»•««                  •«*«••  **.*«* 

la.                                          •»»««.  •■•»■» 


Branded 
Cows 
n'.66 
$15.71 
12.40 


Bulls 

Flats 

$!1.22 
10.  U I 
8.M 


Native 
Hulls 

12  n 

$U.07 
11.96 


Branded  Average 

BulU  Price 

10  SO  13.3It 

$12  1)3  Jla.6y7 

12.04  11.931 

  11847 

  10  614 


No.  1 
Calfskins 

$18  60 
l(i.34 
M.02 


No.  1  Average 

Kips  rrtc« 

$lOl  $14,157 

13.23  11  9:> 

12.U3  11.373 

  iLtn 



  UM 


LEAVITT,  Mary  C.RKKNLiiAK  (CLEMSlvr). 
An  AiiJtiican  temi>erance  worker  and  leeturer* 
died  February  6,  1912.  She  was  bom  at  Hop« 
kinton.  N.  H.,  and  was  educated  at  the  State 
Normnl  School  in  Wef^l  N'l  «  ton.  Mass..  praduat- 
infx  in  1861.  In  1857  she  married  Thomas  H. 
I^oavitt.  8he  taught  school  for  some  years  prior 
to  her  marriage,  and  in  1867  establisbed  and 
conducted  a  private  school  for  young  women 
and  chiliireii.  She  Ix-came  ititort-sted  in  the 
women's  teuiperance  crusade  and  lielped  to  or- 
ganise the  Boston  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 

Beranea  Union.  8he  waa  a  member  of  the 
tate  Executive  Board  of  thia  organizatiott 
and  lotfT  became  its  national  livturfr.  From 
1883  to  IByi  she  was  secretary  of  the  Worhi's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Uiuoii.  In 
thia  capacity  she  traveled  abroad,  organizing 
branches  of  tlie  union  in  Europe,  Australia, 
Asia.  .Africa,  and  many  isLands.  Through  the 
aid  of  intt'rpretcrs  Mhe  Hpokc  to  the  people  in 
lannuairi'f*.  From  18!>I  to  tho  time  of  her 
death  she  was  honorary  life  president  of  the 
World'a  Woman'a  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
She  wrote  many  tracts,  and  contributions  on 
tefnpprnnr«»  nnd  purity  topics,  and  also  short 
!.toi  K  h   i:  I  vcr8C8  for  magaxines 

Ii£  CONTE,  Jean  Jacqvbs  DsssALnres 
MioRKL   CnctrrfATVB,    President  of  Haiti, 

kil!t'(l  by  an  explosion  durinjr  a  fire  in  the  Pal- 
ace at  I'ort-au- Prince  on  August  8.  He  began 
his  career  in  Haiti  as  school  teacher  in  1874. 
Entering  polities  he  rose  thnmgh  the  ranlcs  of 
minor  omeialdom  to  h«  member  of  Congrtm. 
In  1880  he  joincfl  "ti  the  revolution  a^a5ri><t 
President  Salomon  and  wan  later  asiiuciated 
witii  tho  government  of  President  Nord  Alexis. 
In  1889  be  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
Prealdrat  Simon-Sam.  In  February,  1911.  on 
account  of  politTcal  agitation,  lie  fled  from 
Haiti  and  t<Kjk  refMj;o  from  political  e,\ile  in 
St.  ThoinaH.  He  renuiined  there  until  .luly, 
1911,  when  be  returned  and  headed  a  rising  and 
within  a  month  had  »iucceeded  in  overthrowing 
the  govemnent  of  Preaident  Simon.    On  Au- 


Uieir  area  and  population  in  lOU,  are  as  fot* 
lowat 


Sq  'SXUon  Pop.  CapiUl 

Antlifuft*   17IM-2  32,265  St.  John 

Montscrrat   32  1-2  12.196  PIvmoutta 

St.  KlttH  and  NMot  ISO  1-3  43.303  Has.seterra 

I>omlnlca   204  2-2  22.863  Roseau 

Virgin  iBlaBda  ._M^  S.M1  BoadTowa 

Total   71G  127.189    St  JohnI 


•  With  Its  dependencies^  Barbuda  and  Redonda 
(62  1-2  stiuare  miles.  Ml  Inhabitants),  t  Indui- 
tnc  AnsulUa  (St  square  mllea,  4*TS  inbabltaais). 
I  Capital  of  the  eownr. 

Elementary  education  in  tite  islands  is  dr- 
nominational.  e.\i-epting  in  Dominica,  the  de- 
iiomtriMtioiis  receiving  grants-in-aid.  Govern- 
ment saving  banks  have  been  eatablislMd  in  all 
the  presidencies.  There  are  no  railway  nor 
internal  telegraphs.  Cable  connection  exists 
with  the  continents.  Stafistica  of  Iril.  and 
finance  for  the  colony  are  given  below  for  four 
yeans 


1307-8     1909-9     1909-10  1910-11 

Imports   £517,424  £567.593  £485,393  £S67.»17 

Exports    521.509     &36,3I2     441,728  658.14S 

Ilevenue*    152,608    154.333     149.670  l«4.J'i 

Expenditure*       136,047     146,216     149.m  U»,2«3 


•  Not  Including:  povemment  ^ants. 

Sir  Ernest  Bickbam  Sweet-Eseott,  the  fov- 
emor  in  1918.  was  tranaferred  to  be  gofenor 

of  Fiji  and  hifrli  commissioner  for  the  wt^stem 
Pacific  in  February,  and  Sir  H.  Hesketli  }M\ 
was  appointed  go\ernor  of  the  Leeward  I*I.inJs. 
See  articles  on  tiie  separate  presidencies  for 
further  details. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  ( Ir.Ks  sous  le  Van), 
See  French  Kst.iblishmknt.s  in  Ocf..\m.v. 

LEFEBVRE,  Jules  .Ioskph.  A  French  art- 
ist, died  February  23,  1912.  He  was  boro  at 
Tournon  in  1836.  After  studying  under  Leon 
Cogniet  he  won,  in  1861,  the  ^ix  de  Bern 
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LEFEBVRE 


LEEOY  BEAULIETT 


vitb  "  llie  Death  of  Priaui."  He  became  not-  February,  1912.  He  wa«  bom  in  1856  and  was 
able  as  %  painter  of  beautiful  women.  His  educated  at  the  Petit  Semiiuure  de  Quebec.  Ho 
vorka  eonaiat  chiefly  ot  aiogle  figures.  They  studied  law  and  became  a  barrister  io  1850. 
hwlnde  "Caritaa  Romaltft*'  (1864);  "Sleeping  He  wrote  much  on  historical  and  ornitholofi- 
Maiden"  (I860);  '*  Reclining  Woman "  (1868);  c:il  .subjects  rcliitinjj  to  C.u  ili.  Among  his 
■■pandora"'  (1877);  "Psyche"  (1883),  and  published  writings  are:  OrnUhoioyy  oj  Canada 
"A  Dat^hter  of  Eve"  (18»2).  He  also  (1861);  Maple  Lmics  (1HG;M8<J4,  G  vols.); 
paiated  nany  portraits.  In  1870  be  waa  dee-  Quebec  Pott  and  Pre&ent  (1876) ;  The  Boot  tn 
ortted  with  the  Croaa  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  I/ew  France  (1870) ;  Tka  ifhronMe*  of  th$  8t, 
and  wait  made  a  member  of  the  Aeadftmie  des  Lawrence  (1879);  Picturesque  Quebec  (1882); 
Beauv  Arts  in  1891.  The  Birds  of  Quebec   (1891);  Legends  of  the 

LEOBAS,  (iusTAVE.  An  American  mathe-  «Sf.  Lnvcrence  (1808). 
nutician  and  educator*  died  July  23,  1912.  He  LEPSOBY.  A  sarv^  of  the  prevalence  of 
WIS  bom  in  New  York  In  1658,  and  graduated  leprosy  in  the  United  States  and  tts  territorial 
fmm  the  College  of  the  City  of  Ne-v  Ynrk  in  poHHcssions  was  recently  made  by  tlie  T'tiited 
1879.  In  188.?  he  became  tutor  of  m.iLl.i. mat icH  iStates  Public  Health  Service.  Health  ofbcers 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  several  States,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
soeeeasively  served  as  assistant  professor  and  tbe  Pbilippinea  were  requested  to  aubmit  a 
aiioeiate  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  in-  atatement  of  the  number  of  new  caaea  reported 
fititution.  The  latter  position  he  held  from  in  1911,  and  of  the  total  number  on  January 
1806  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  1,  1912.  Tlie  results  were  incomplete,  uwuig 
member  of  mnnv  ,     ntific  societicB.  to  the  fact  that  in  only  eighteen  States  and 

LEHIOH  UNIVERSITY.  An  inetitutioa  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ia  leproay  «  re- 
of  bigher  learning  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  portable  diaeaae.  A  total  of  148  eaaea  ww  rt> 
founded  in  1866.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart-  ported  in  the  United  ^^tates,  of  which  forty 
menta  of  the  university  in  tbe  autumn  of  1912  were  new  eases  firuL  obtscrved  in  lf»lL  In  that 
was  010.  divided  as  follows:  Arts  and  science  year  a  commission  of  officers  of  the  Public 
courses.  113;  civil  engineering,  134;  mechanical  keattb  Service  found  278  lepers  in  tbe  United 
engineering.  123;  mining  engineering.  83;  States.  Of  these,  I4S  were  foreign-bortt.  and  18 
metallurgical  engineering,  15;  electrometallurgy,  were  of  unknown  nativity;  were  believed 

16;  electrical  engineering.  82;  chemistry,  27;  to  have  contracted  the  disease  lu  Uiis  country, 
cliemical  engineering,  26.  There  were  6H  mem-  Only  72  of  the  patients  were  isolated  and  cared 
bers  of  the  faculty.  A  new  course  in  business  for  by  local  authorities.  The  146  cases  reported 
administration  was  added  in  the  arts  and  in  the  present  vttrrey  do  not  indicate  a  de- 
ccience  department  during  the  year.  The  pro-  creased  prevalence.  California,  Louisiana,  and 
dactive  funds  of  the  uniTersity  amonnt  to  $1,-  Massachusetts  make  provision  for  lepers  in  spc- 
200.0W,  and  there  were  about  126,000  volumes  cinl  hospitals.  In  other  States  varying  degrees 
in  the  library.  President,  Henry  Sturgis  of  care  and  iaolation  are  provided.  There  are 
Drii  k.  r   V.  \f.,  LL.  D.  28  known  lepers  in  Porto  Rico,  while  In  Hawaii 

LSIOHXON,  JoBir.  An  Engliah  *rtiat>  died  and  the  Philippines  the  disease  constitutes  an 
October.  1012.  He  waa  bom  in  1822  and  waa  important  public  health  problem.  In  the  lat- 
educated  privately.  With  Roger  Fenton  lie  ter  about  6000  lepera  have  been  transferred  to 
founded  the  Photographic  Society  and  was  one  th«3  Culion  leper  coloiiv.  Cebu,  an  island  with 
of  ths  original  proprietors  of  the  London  one-tenth  of  the  Philippine  population,  fur* 
Qrapkio.  Im  lectured  on  many  aubjects  and  nisbes  one-half  of  the  eases.  The  Treasury  De- 
traveled  ertensively.  and  he  illuatrated  a  large  partment  recently  amended  the  interstate  quar- 
ntimber  of  books.  He  ^vn-^  the  founder  and  the  atitine  regulations  to  tlie  effect  that  common 
vice-president  of  the  K\  Libri>*  Society,  for  carriers  may  not  transport  a  leper  except  un- 
which  he  designed  many  bookplates.  He  pub-  der  specified  restrictions  and  under  a  special 
lisbed,  in  1881,  Suggettions  in  Design  under  permit  from  tbe  aurfeoo-general  of  tbe  Publio 


VERSITY.     An   institution  for  bigher  educa-  quarant  1  ^    -t  itimi. 

tion  at  Stanford  University.  Cal..  founded  in  L£&OY-B£AUXIEU,  AhaiolK.    A  French 

1891.  Tbe  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  the  biatorieal  writer,  died  June  10,  1912.   He  was 

nriTorsity  in  1912  was  1656.  The  faculty  num-  born  at  TJ^^ieux  in  1842,  a  brother  of  Paul 
bored  214.  There  were  several  important  Leroy  iSenulieu,  economist.  His  life  was  prac- 
r-hanges  among  the  members  of  tl  >  faculty  dur-  tically  devoted  to  the  study  of  government  and 
ing  the  year.  Professor  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  pro-  politics.  He  ia  perhaps  Iwst  knowtt  as  thS 
fcior  of  economics,  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  Russia,  trans- 
chair  at  Cornell  University.  Professor  Murray  lated  into  English  under  the  tif!-.  T/ r  Fm- 
8.  Wildman  of  Northwestern  University,  was  pire  of  the  Czars.  Other  well  kuuwn  works 
chosen  profes.sor  of  economics  to  succeed  Pro-  are,  Papnvy,  Soriali/tm.  Democracy  (English 
fessor  Johnson.  The  corporation  of  Cooper  trans.,  18f)2),  and  Israel  Among  the  Nations, 
Medical  College  of  San  Franeiseo  waa  diaaolTcd  Tho  latter  i^  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Mr. 
during  tbe  year  and  all  its  property  was  placed  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  who  characterized  the  author 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  Stanford  Univer-  as  "one  of  the  greatest  living  political  writ- 
Mty  for  the  purposes  of  medical  education.  The  ers."  ( Sw  tlie  posthumous  M  inn  i  of  Lecky's 
uoireraity  now  offers  a  complete  medical  covirse  Historical  and  Political  Eaaaya,  1908.)  In  1887 
eabodying  seven  years  of  preparation  and  study  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
for  a  degree  in  medicine.  President,  David  Political  and  Moral  Science.  He  took  nn  active 
Starr  Jordan.  LL.  D.  part  in  political  life  beyond  occupying  the  seat 
LE  MOINE  SiK  Tan! I  S  Mm  Puf:r.SON.  A  of  Conseil  (HUfyfi  of  HaOtS  Jfane  ffOm 
Canadian  ornithologist  and  historian^  died  1883  to  1891. 
Iflfl-t4 
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LETTER  CABBTEES  AND  EIGHT- 
HOUH  DAY.    Sec  Labob  Le«i«lation,  Hours. 

liEWIS,  Grace  An>a.  An  American  nat- 
uxAlist*  died  February  24,  1912.  JSlie  wu  born 
in  18S1.  In  1869  she  published  a  pamphlet 
Sihowhig  the  relation  of  birds  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  Tliis  pamphlet  was  the  germ  of  a 
Boricb  of  charts  whu  ti  ^he  prepared  liiti-r.  Tlu'^^^ 
included  "  A  Chart  of  the  Classiiicatioa  of 
Birds,"  "A  Chart  of  the  Animal  Kiagdon." 
and  "  A  Chart  of  Biology."  She  alao  prepared 
•Water-Color  Paintings  of  Wild  Flower*** 
and  "Studies  in  Forestry." 

LEWIS^  Wiu>iAU  IL  See  Bab  Association, 
American. 

LIBERIA.  An  independent  nc^o  republic 
on  the  west  African  coast,  covering  an  area 
estimated  at  about  41,000  square  miles  (other 
estimates,  from  thirty -five  to  forty  thousand), 
end  beving  about  l,S4)OjOOO  inhabitants  (or  2,- 
000,000  according  to  lome  calculatione),  in- 
cluding about  10.000  Americo-Libenans.  ^e 
indigenous  in  i;r  • are  mainly  pagans,  except 
the  Mohammedan  Alandingo  tribe.  There  are 
•aid  to  be  cannibals  in  the  interior.  Monrovia 
(with  about  GOO  inhabitants)  is  the  capital. 

Native  industries  are  backward,  ana  trade  is 
carried  on  under  difficulties;  roals  h^-\u'^  few 
and  railroads  unknown.  Dense  torecst  covers 
great  track*  tbrough  which  passjige  is  not  pos- 
eible  under  present  conditions.  The  imports  for 
1011  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  91,- 
025,000,  an.I  t'le  exports  to  $975. ('00  i  pahn  nil 
and  kernels,  piaasava  fibre,  coffee,  rubber,  and 
ivory).  1  rade  is  mostly  with  Hamburg,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States.  Monrovia  (since  1010)  is  a 
station  on  the  cable  route  from  Germany  to 
Brazil,  and  beginning  with  1912)  a  station  on 
tbe  Frtneb  cable  route  to  French  West  Africa. 
Revenue  (1910-11),  9489,056.  An  Knglieb 
•ouree  pTaces  the  revenae  at  $471,338  ana  tbe 
expenditure  nt  $470,000  for  the  year  1911-12. 
External  debt  (1U12),  $170,UUO.  A  president 
elected  for  four  years  (January  1,  1912-16, 
Daniel  Edward  Howard)  is  the  ei«cative.  In- 
teraatfonet  finaneial  eontroller,  R.  P.  Clark 
(.American),  with  G.  Lange  representing  Uer- 
uiany,  K.  Harpe  the  United  Kingdom,  and  F. 
Wolff,  France. 

EisTonT.  President  Daniel  Howard  was 
inaugurated  on  January  1,  to  succeed  President 
Barclay,  who  had  held  ofTici  f  r  eight  years. 
The  new  president  made  especml  reference  in 
his  inaugural  addrea*  to  the  relations  of 
Liberia  to  the  great  powers,  declaring  that  con- 
ditions gave  positive  assurance  of  Liberia's 
integrity.  He  reftm  l  il  m  (m  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  prolonged  financial  negotia- 
tions, owing  to  the  intefMlt  of  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  powers.  In  March  a 
loan  agreement  was  concluded  with  American. 
Oernian,  British,  French,  and  Dutch  banks,  sub- 
ject to  tbe  settlement  of  outstanding;  claims  on 
the  Liberlan  government.  A  settlennnt  with 
the  German  creditors  was  concluded  in  June. 
At  the  beginning  of  November  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  German  gunboat  Panther  iiad 
been  ordered  from  her  station  at  Kamcrun  Hay 
to  tbe  Liberian  coast  to  protect  Geman  sub* 
jrcts.  disturbances  having  arisen  among  the 
native^..  The  lives  of  Europeans  and  especially 
of  Germans  employed  Itt  tbe  factorie*  were  aald 
to  be  in  danger. 

IJB&4BT  JUmOGKATIQX,  AnaiOAir.  A 


society  incorporated  in  1^*70  fnr  ihr-  pnrpow 
of  developing  tbe  public  library  in  iLa  UtMriag 
on  -American  education  and  by  co<5peration  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  library  administratioD. 
Tbe  conference  of  tbe  aasoeiatioB  in  1912  was 
held  on  June  26-July  2  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  The 
kr^iioU'  ul  the  meeting  was  the  concern  of  the 
community  in  the  awakening  and  development 
of  taste  in  individuals.  Some  of  tbe  principal 
papers  were  tboae  dealing  with  **Tbe  oadanqr 

of  tfiP  librnry  "itafT  and  sci-'ntific  nianagemeot, 
"  \\  iiut  iliu  library  schools  can  di>  for  the  pro- 
fes.sion,"  "  Library  publicity  for  the  salce  of  in- 
formation and  support,"  "The  opportunity 
wbieb  tbe  open  door  of  tbe  library  oners  as  a 
means  of  erhirntion  nnrf  development  hpynnd  the 
schools,"  aiiii  "  The  rt'lations  between  Itbrary  as- 
sistants and  the  public."  '  )iu  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  conference  was  tbe  re- 
port submitted  by  a  eommittee  appointed  to 
study  the  relation  which  the  public  library 
should  bt>ar  to  the  municipality.  The  committee 
strongly  ahiM'J  against  groujjing  the  library 
with  departments  of  the  city  which  have  littk 
or  nothing  to  do  with  edoeational  wortc,  sneh 
as  parks,  police  departments,  etc.,  and  strongly 
recommended  that  the  library  either  be  gov- 
erned by  a  distinctly  indej^endent  board  of  trus- 
tees or  else  grouMxl  with  the  other  educative 
agencies  of  tbe  mty.  The  committee  was  eoi- 
tinned  with  the  request  that  it  draft  a  recom- 
mended library  chapter  for  a  city  charter.  An- 
other imp urtuiit  committee  report  dealt  with 
the  deterioration  of  newspaper  paper,  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  eareniliy  studied  and  ex- 
perimented upon  by  a  committee  of  tlw  asaoeia- 
tion  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  publishing  board  of  the  association  dar- 
ing 1912  issued,  among  other  publications*  a 
revised  edition  of  its  List  of  Subject  Ut)9dm§$ 
and  a  continuation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalofu$, 
consisting  of  an  annotated  selection  of  3000  ot 
the  best  books  publisheil  biuct"  1904.  (jiTi  .  rs 
or  specially  appointed  delegates  have  attendee! 
during  1912,  sixteen  out  of  tbirty-nine  .State 
library  msetinflB  as  official  representatives  of 
the  American  JUibrary  Association.  The  officers 
for  1912  were  as  follows:  President,  Henrj'  K. 
Lcgler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library; 
first  vice-president,  E.  H.  .Anderson,  asskrtant 
director  of  the  Vtw  York  Public  Library;  sec- 
ond vice-presidentp  Mary  F.  Isom,  librnrian  of 
the  Portland  (Oregon)  l.iljraiy  Ah-.-i  ciatii  a; 
treasurer.  Giirl  B.  Roden,  assistant  librarian, 
Chicago  Public  Library;  and  secretary.  George 
B.  Utl^,  78  £.  Wa*hington  Street.  Chicago,  IIL 

LTBkABT   VOTLrftNOS,     See  JjaaiBT 

PlUXJItESS. 

LIB&ABY  OF  CONORESS.  At  tbe  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  I9I2  there  were  in  ibe  Ubvaiy 

of  Congress  2.012.39:?  Iwoks,  129,123  maps  and 
charts,  591,032  volumes  and  pi«:es  of  music, 
and  349.745  prints.  The  accessions  during  the 
year  included  120,664  printed  booica  and 
pamphlets,  34,999  vohiraes  and  pleeea  of  nrasie, 
10,731  prints,  and  5177  maps  and  charts.  The 
library  also  contains  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts, but  a  numerical  statement  of  this  is  not 
possible.  There  were  many  valuable  gifts  of 
printed  books  during  the  year.  Chief  snong 
these  were  the  Deinard  collection  of  Hebraua. 
brought  together  during  many  years  by  Kphraim 
Deinard  of  Arlington.  N.  J.  There  were  in- 
cluded in  this  gift  9936  volumea  and  pam- 
phlets.   Thtj  wsfie  prssented  to  tbe  libiafy 
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3ir0.  Jacob  IL  Schitf,  of  New  York, 
lira.  Henrietta  lr\'inK  Bolton  presented  to  the 
library  the  unique  library  of  fi<  r  !  ii.  husband, 
Henry  Carrington  Bolton.  This  oumbered  1U31 
Tolume«  and  pamphlets.  Tbeae  works  related 
ehiefly  to  the  autory  ol  ehamiatiy  and  bibliog* 
raphy  on  that  sub]«et.  The  Karow  eolfaetion 
of  works  relatinj^  to  Napoleon  f?rmaparte  was 
pre9«BU>d  to  the  library  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  Major  Edward  William  Karow  of  ISavaDoah, 
Cku  The  eollactton  nmnbared  naarly  300  volumes. 
Prom  the  Hexiean  embamy  at  Washington  came 
the  gift  of  1254  books  and  pamphlets,  includ- 
Ix)'^  many  relating  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  to;;ether  with  2000  numbers  of  peri- 
odicals. Prince  Roland  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
presented  the  library  with  19  volumes,  chiefly 
his  own  scientific  pullientioTJs  Frrhaps  the 
most  notable  purchase  of  booRs  made  during 
the  year  was  that  of  the  Hoes  collection  r«la< 
ting  to  the  Spanish-America  i  War.  This  num* 
hers  43.S60  pieces,  and  includes  books,  pamph- 
lets, periodicals,  and  ni n n u-.  ripts.  In  tlie 
Division  of  Manuscripts  there  were  many  jm- 
portaat  acce«8ions  during  the  year.  These  in- 
clude the  Mani7  papcrat  additional  Van  0uran 

Cpers.  Mexican  inquisition  papers,  the  Edwin 
,  Stanton  papers,  the  L<niiHe  Chandler  Moul- 
ton  collection,  and  the  additional  Welles  papers. 
The  Jefferson  collection  was  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  131  unedited  letters.  The  librarian 
It  Herbert  Putaam. 

XIB&ABY  PBOGBESS,  1012.  General 
Do'ELOPMJEMT.  The  library  year  of  1012  was  a 
jmr  of  qinlet  growth,  unmarked  by  such  drama- 
tic events  as  the  catastrophe  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  fire  and  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary opening,  both  of  which  mnde  1011  nn  ex- 
ceptional library  year.  The  national  library 
conference  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  26- 
July  2,  emphasized  international  library  in- 
terests. Library  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  strengthened  and  li- 
brary iiiter^ts  on  both  sides  stimulated  by  con- 
tact. Closer  relation  between  the  library  and 
municipality  is  an  encouraging  indieation  of  li- 
brary progress,  and  the  cost  and  administration 
of  libraries  has  received  more  concentrated  at- 
tention from  librarians  during  tlie  year. 

ASfiOCIATIOXS     AND    COMMISSIONS.       In  the 

United  States  there  are  34  States  thai  have  li- 
brary commissions  or  bodies  lenring  oommls- 

sion  purposes.  Through  the  activnty  of  the 
State  commission  library  facilities  are  extended 
tbrong^ut  the  State.  Rural  communities, 
vbere  population  is  too  aeattcred  to  admit  of 
the  eetabifshment  of  library  buildings,  are  thua 
brought  into  contnrt  ,vi*h  books.  The  leading 
commiMiona  publish  library  bulletins  in  which 
professional  articles,  news  BOtee,  and  reading 
iiste  are  printed.  The  Lngue  of  Library  Com- 
aUnions  is  affiliated  witn  the  American  Li- 
brary A<?80ciation  and  includes  inember>l  i[i 
tnm  all  commissions.  This  association  meets 
twice  a  year.  Its  eastern  section  generally 
»«et8  in  March  at  Atlantic  City  and  its 
wwtem  section  at  Chicago  in  January. 
Important  policies  of  commission  organiza- 
iwn  and  coiiperation  receive  attention  at 
these  meetings.  Of  the  48  States  of  the 
Union,  36  have  State  organizations.  The  State 
association  is  distinct  in  organization  and  pur- 
posi  ''(  HI  thi'  State  conunission.  Its  member- 
•trip  is  made  up  of  ih«  libraries  and  library 
amhen  of  the  State  and  through  ita  meetingt 


and  activities  it  stimulates  the  library  interests 
of  the  State.    Many  of  the  State  associations 

Ijoli!  jiiiiit  meetings  <:)r  cmiffM  rncvs  with  one  er 
more  other  8tat«  associations.  Ac  these  coo* 
ferences  prosrammea  are  offered  almost  equal 
in  value  to  the  procraaunea  of  the  national  con- 
ventions. Califomla,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Ohio,  N. "v  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  have  h.  Id 
meetings  of  broad  scope.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
Library  Association  is  an  association  covering 
Washington,  Ore^n,  and  British  Columbia,  and 
its  annual  meetings  in  September  are  among 
the  most  piitgresaive  library  conventions.  Af- 
filiation between  the  State  and  national  as* 
socintiona  is  a  current  auestion  to  which  li* 
brarians  are  giving  careful  consideration. 

LiBIUBT  Buildings.  The  new  central  build- 
ing of  the  St.  Ixtuis  (Mo.)  Public  Library  was 
opened  January  6,  1912.  This  building  Is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Frederick  M.  Crunden, 
who  built  up  the  St.  Louis  Library  and  who 
died  in  1911.  The  new  building  was  obtained 
tlirough  the  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  Mr.  t^ar- 
negie,  one-half  of  which  was  apportioned  to  the 
central  building  and  the  other  half  for  branches 
of  the  St.  I>ouia  Public  Librarv.  Since  the 
fall  of  1909  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  has  been 
the  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
The  City  Library  of  Sprinefield,  Mass.,  opened 
its  new  building  in  June,  1912.  Mr.  Hillcr  C. 
Wellman  is  librarian.  The  b^nutifu!  new  build- 
ing of  tlio  University  of  California  ut  Berkeley 
was  opened  March  13,  1912.  The  Free  Public 
Library  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  the  University 
of  Texas  Library  also  opened  imposing  new 

builtJiTip;<a  thiring  the  year. 

LuiKAH'i  Ai'TOiNTME.STS.  Chsnges  in  library 
personnel  of  considerable  interest  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year.  Frederiek  W.  Jenkins  bemme  li- 
brarteii  of  the  library  of  the  New  York  Sdiool 
of  Philanthropy.  ThTu  were  appointments  of 
two  new  State  libranans.  Miss  Sallie  Dorsey 
in  .Maryland,  and  Herbert  £.  Holmes  in  Maine. 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  librarian  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Carnegie  Library,  resigned  for  work  in  a 
different  fir>!r}.  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright  resigned 
from  tJie  librarianship  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  William  Watson 
resigned  from  the  Ubrarianship  of  ths  San 
Francisco  Public  Library.  Mr.  WilKua  F. 
Vust.  previously  of  the  Louisvillp  'Ky.)  Free 
Public  Library,  has  iK'conie  libriirian  of  the 
Roclie.ster  (N.  Y. )  Public  Library;  Mr.  Joseph 
L.  Harrison,  previously  of  the  Providence  (R. 
1.)  Athenwum,  baa  beeoiBie  librarian  of  the 
Forbes  Library  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

Llbbabt  Literatdbe.  New  publications  of 
value  have  been  contributed  as  follows:  .Miss 
Hasse's  new  volume  on  Ohio  in  the  "Ind&o  of 
Economic  material  in  dnrummis  of  the  States 
Of  the  United  States;  Frank  K.  Walter's  Abbre- 
viationa  and  technical  terms  uaed  in  hook  cata- 
Jopa  and  in  bibliographies:  F.  W.  Faxon's 
bibliography  Literary  anntials  and  gift  books; 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy's  library 
bulletins;  £.  A.  Savage's  Old  English  libraries; 
Burchard's  OvSde  io  the  laio  and  legal  litera- 
ture of  Germany;  "Biblioth^qucs,  livrrs  et  li- 
braires,"  a  course  of  nineteen  lectvires  given 
during  the  school  year  1910-11  under  the 
auspiees  of  the  Ecole  des  fisutes  Etudes 
Soeiales.  The  Iftbtwy  Journal  snd  Puhlie' Li- 
braries are  the  two  leading  library  periodicals 
in  the  United  States  and  are  issued  monthly. 

JjmkMT  Ikantiico  Scikmu.  There  are  eleven 
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library  training  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Their  eouraet  vary  from  one  to  two  yeart  aa<i 

some  schools  aiJmit  only  students  who  hold  B. 
A.  degrees.  The  schools  are  connected  with  li- 
hrarifs,  universities,  or  tstiitc  commi.-«r5ion8. 
Tb«rc  arc  several  brief  summer  library  courses 
extended  by  UlHrary  eoauniBsions  or  library 
schools  with  the  purpose  of  giving  ayitematic  in- 
struction to  untrained  library  workers.  Many 
libraries  also  ^mvo  jireliiuinary  courses  of  train- 
ing to  lit  applicants  for  work  within  their  own 
grades  of  service. 

CAaNBQifi  Gins.  The  total  of  library  dona- 
tions for  the  year  was  if>2,l  12,000.  In  individual 
library  benefactions  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  approxi- 
mately $I;>03,()(K).  the  largest  gift,  $750,000.  be- 
ing made  to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library. 
To  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  Mew  York,  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  $125,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
♦■fhicat  ii  ma  I  atul  library  benefactions. 

LIBRARY    TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  See 

LiHHAKY  PHOliRBSS. 

LIBYAN  DE8EBT.  See  EzfijOBation. 
XiLKHMAHIT,  Ono.  A  German  philosopher, 

died  .January,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Liiwen- 
Ix-rg  in  1840,  and  was  educated  at  tlic  uni- 
versities of  I^eipzig  and  Halle.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Strassburg  and  after  a 
serrioe  of  ten  years  at  that  institution  went  to 
the  University  of  Jena.  His  best  known  writ- 
ings were  as  follows:  Vier  Monate  tor  Paris, 
a  journal  publihlicd  aiionyuiously  (1871);  A''i;i( 
und  die  Epigoncn  (1865),  in  which,  criticising 
the  followers  of  Kant,  be  urged  a  return  to 
their  master  and  became  the  first  of  the  Neo- 
Kantians;  T-eber  die  Freiheit  de»  Willena 
(IHlif));  T'hrr  den  ohjektirrn  Anblick  fIS69); 
and  Analysis  der  Wirklichkrit  (3d  ed.  1900); 
Oedanken  und  Thatmchen  (1882-09);  KUmom 
der  Theorieen  (1884);  Oeiat  ifer  TnmtMiidm- 
talphitoitopkie  (1901);  Orundrht  der  hriHttihm 
Metaphusik  (1901). 

ZJFEBOATS.  See  SAFtrrr  at  Sea,  and 
TiTA.Nic,  Loss  OF. 

LIFE  INSUBANCE.    See  IKBOBARC*. 

LIOHT.    See  Phtsics. 

LIGHTHOUSES.  There  were  in  1912,  end- 
ing June  30,  the  following  aids  to  navigation 
maintained  by  the  United  States  Lighihotiw 
Senrice. 

The  number  of  lighted  aids  (4516)  can  be 
compared  with  the  4224  maintained  in  1911,  tho 
increase  being  in  all  classes  except  light- vessel 
atatioaa»  the  number  of  which  was  51  as  in  the 
previous  year.  For  light-veaeols  there  were 
maintained  60  ships,  14  of  which  were  i«1tef 
vessels,  and  Congress  in  1912  appropriated 
$130,000,  for  one  light  vessel  for  general  service, 
and   $250,000   for   additional    liglit  ves>«els  for 

Sneral  service.  Plans  were  under  consideration 
r  4  light-veasels,  one  of  which,  a  small  ship, 
was  for  the  Great  Lakes,  and  one  large  first- 
class  vessel,  one  larpe  vessel  and  one  small  ves- 
sel for  tlie  Atlantic  roast.  Of  the  light-vessels 
in  service  33  had  self-propelling  machinerv  and 
31  sail-power.  Since  tM  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
10  additional  lighta  were  added  to  Alaska,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  05  lights  on  the  waterways  of 
that  Territory  in  November,  1912,  as  compared 
with  37  lights  on  January  1,  1010.  There  were 
in  1012,  266  aids  to  naTfaniioii  as  compared 
with  160  in  1010. 

CBowir  Potirr  Lraarmnnne.  This  light  was 
teistablished  August  7,  1912,  siipplenienting 
the  old  structure  built  in  1858,  located  on  the 
BortheMterly  point  of  the  peninsvla  of  CMwn 


l-ightt'd  Aids  IMSl 

Hyper-raUianl    lights    1 

First-order   lights   57 

Second-order  llshta   t& 

Third-order  Usbta   tt 

Three-and-a-half-order  Ualils   II 

Fourth-order   lights   W. 

Fifth-order    lighta   Itt 

Sixth-order   lights  ,  ,  || 

Kange-lens  lights   S 

Reflector    lights   IM 

Lvny-lanterrj    lighl»   CM 

I'ust-luatern   lighta   tJWI 

BlectriG  UmM»  without  lana   U 

Light-vessel  stations   61 

Gas-lighted   buoys   W 

Gas  and  whistling  buoys   40 

Oas  and  aerial  beu  buoya   il 

Float  Uffhta   „   tt 

Total   4.m 

Llshta  on  fixed  aids     4,o!; 

Uihta  on  floating  aids   m 

Total  lighted  aids   4,111 

Unllghted  Aids 

Fog  signals,  engine  power   lit 

Fog  signals,  clock-work.......   |t| 

Fog  signals,  hand-power   JJ 

Electric  gongs    1 

Submarine  signals   41 

Buoys.  whistDng  (aallKhted>   M 

Buoys,  bell  (unllghted)    IW 

Buoys,   iron   ,  l,SJ3 

Huoys,  spar   (wood)  4, US 

Daymarics,  beacons,  etc....  1,471 

Total  unllghted  aids  t,tn 

Grand  total   lZ,iU 


Point  off  Port  Henry,  N.  V..  and  marking  the 
turn  of  the  dark,  narrow  channel  at  Chimney 
Point  in  Lake  Champlain.  The  new  tower  was 
built  to  oommemorate  the  300th  anniversaiy  ef 
the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain  by  Samuel  ds 
Champlain.  and  consists  of  an  ornaniental  cylin- 
drical tower  of  cut  granite  blocks  surrounded 
by  8  Doric  columns  of  the  same  material,  whicli 
rest  on  a  conical  base  of  rough  granite.  Ihe 
tower  and  eotumns  support  an  omamental  eat 
granite  cornice,  gallery,  watch  room,  and  lan- 
tern parapet  on  which  is  placed  a  cast  iron 
fourth-order  cylindrical  helical  bar  lantern 
with  an  ornamental  copper  roof,  the  focal  pIsM 
of  the  lantern  being  61  feet  above  grade  Una 
On  the  base  of  the  new  tower  was  built  a  pyra- 
midal pedestal  capp«'d  by  the  prow  of  a  canoe 
\v  liich  supports  a  heroic  group  in  bronze  with 
Champlain  as  the  central  figure,  a  gift  of  *be 
Republic  of  France.  The  memorial  lighthouse 
was  built  by  joint  action  of  the  States  of  Ver> 
mont  and  New  York,  and  was  dedicated  with 
formal  ceremonies  In  the  summer  of  1912,  the 
French  ambassador  and  high  officials  of  the 
United  States  government  being  prewnt. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30p  1912,  new 
lighthonses  were  completed  at  the  foUowisg 
points:  Statcn  Island.  N.  Y.;  New  liondon 
I^edge,  Conn.;  Llovd  Harbor,  N.  Y.:  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.;  Elbow  of  Cross  Ledge,  N.  J.; 
Split  Rock,  Minn.;  Rock  of  Ages,  Mich.;  Liv- 
ingstone Channel,  Mich.;  White  Shoal,  Ifidk; 
Cape  Hinchinbrook,  Alaska;  and  Alcatraz,  Ctl. 

Aids  to  Navioation  on  thk  Panama  Canai- 
Tn  oriltT  to  provide  for  night  navigation  on  tJie 
Panama  Canal  an  elaborate  system  of  range 
lights,  huoys,  and  beacons  was  worked  out,  and 
tM  erection  of  the  Tarioua  towers  and  other 
construction  was  in  sctive  progress  during  lift 
The  general  scheme  involves  a  range  of  two 
lines  at  each  end  of  the  longer  tangents  to  pro- 
hmg  the  aailiag  line  fai  order  Chat  the  pHoi 
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mMj  keep  las  course  up  to  the  turning  {K>iut. 
To  aeeure  these  prolonged  tangents  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  a  broad  pathirajv  of  about 
480  feet  through  the  jungle  until  «niUble  loot- 
tious  were  found  for  the  liglits.  \^^>t■re  [luHsi- 
ble  the  various  lishtbouaes  iiiade  utte  uf  «leo- 
trieity,  with  aoetyleiie  for  the  Hoating  buoys, 
snd  the  towcn  and  baaeoiw,  which  were  located 
in  inaeeeeaible  places.  The  candle-power  of  tbe 
range  lights  vurifs  icconling  to  lli<*  lenj^tli  of 
range  from  about  25UU  to  Ju.UOO  caudk'  power, 
fhe  most  powerful  lights  naturally  being  thom- 
BMtfktDg  tbe  sea  ohanneU  at  the  Atlantic  and 
Pedfle  entrance*  which  are  TiaiUa  for  between 
1*2' J  ari>!  ]S  nautical  miles.  The  beacons  and 
gas  buoys  will  have  about  960  candl«'|)o\vfr. 
Tbe  towers  are  of  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tioB,  standardised  where  possible  with  varying 
forms  of  foundations,  depending  upon  the  site. 
Tlicr  vary  in  height,  depending  upon  their  posi- 
Uua,  and  owing  to  their  isolated  locations  have 
in  many  instances  presented  diniculties  of  con- 
struction, as  materials  have  had  to  lie  trans- 
ported by  band. 

A  summary  of  the  various  aids  to  naviga- 
tion to  be  used  in  lighting  and  buoying  the 
Panama  Canal  is  as  follows: 

One  harbor  light  (west  breakwater)  lighted 
by  incandescent  oil  vapor  lamps  or  acetylene. 

Foorteen  range  towers,  lighted  by  electricity. 

Eighteen  range  towers,  lighted  by  acetylene 
gas. 

Forty-six  beacons,  lighted  by  electricity. 

Three  beacons,  lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Fift7>nin«  gas  buoTS,  lighted  by  compressed 
acetylene  dissolved  In  acetone. 

One  hundred  spar  buoys  (nnliphted). 

Two  gas  buoys,  lisbted  by  acetylene.  (Chan- 
nel to  temfiial  doeka  and  dry  dock  at  Cristo> 
iwL) 

Setea  min  haeyt,  unliglited.    (Channel  to 

terminal  docks  and  dry  dock  at  Cristobal.) 

LlGBTSUIPS.  During  the  year  a  iigiit.^liip 
with  a  reversible  4-cylindpr  2-cycle  Die.sel  en- 
gine of  220  horsepower  was  placed  in  service 
st  the  entrance  of  the  River  Elbe  from  the 
Nr.rth  ^ea.  This  vessel  wns  173  feet  in  length 
by  25  feet  3  inche?  molded  beam.  12  feet  8  inches 
ilraft.  and  :i  id  ;i  iii-[tlacenient  of  720  tons.  She 
had  a  fine  clipper  bow  and  was  both  ^aworthy 
and  well  equipped.  Interaal-combustion  en- 
pine*  of  35  horsepower  wtra  Used  to  drive  the 
(Ivnanio!*  and  supply  power  for  other  purposes. 

LIUENCBON.  RcKiiUs,  Baron.  A  German 
author,  died  March,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
PlOn,  Holstein,  in  1820.  He  studied  theology, 
jurisprttdenee.  and  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Kiel,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen.  In  1847  Be 
became  frixnt'hxmt  at  Bonn.  Aft^-r  holding 
various  government  positions  he  became  in  1850 
professor  st  Kiel  and  two  years  later  was  ap- 

Kiated  to  the  chair  of  Qcrman  language  and 
erafnre  at  the  University  of  Jena.  While 
there  he  published  with  W.  Stade.  L{rd>-r  vnd 
Hpritrhc  aua  der  letzten  Zeit  dcs  Miunrn(jn(}8 
'19.54).  Under  the  direction  of  the  Historical 
Commiaston  of  Munich  he  benn  in  1858  the 
eollcetion  of  fo1k*oon|Ea  wblcfi  eufaninated  in 
his  Uiittoriache  Volkalteder  der  DrutHrhm  rom 
/3.  i(J.  Jahrhundert  (4  vols.,  I8ti5  lSt50).  For 
the  same  commission  he  al»a  edited  .Xllqemriue 
demttdtt  Biognphie.  In  1869  he  was  made  a 
for^n  member  In  ordinary  of  the  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciencen.  and  settled  io  Mttttich* 
He  removed  to  Schleswig  in  1879. 
XIMB.    Tlie  total  pradvetkn  of  lima  in  tha 


United  States  in  1911,  according  to  figures  of 
the  United  Statea  Oaolosical  Survey,  was  if 
392,915  short  tuns,  valued  at  $13,089,054,  com- 
pared  with  3p05,064  tons,  valued  at  $14,088,< 
03<J  in  1910;  a  decrease  of  113,n3!i  1  ns.  i  he 
total  number  of  producers  reported  iu  1911  was 
1068,  compared  with  1126  in  1910.  Xhto  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  produeera  waa  due 
partly  to  tbe  inactivities  of  small  kilns  operated 
by  farmers  for  burning  lime  for  local  xise  as 
fertiliser,  and  partly  tu  the  tendency  of  tlie  in- 
dustry toward  concentration  of  plants  into 
fewer  and  larger  units.  In  1911,  44  States  and 
Territorial  possessions,  including  Hawaii  and 
■porto  Rieo,  reported  production  of  lime,  while 
ill  1910  lime  waa  produced  in  43  States.  The 
five  leading  States  in  1911  io  order  of  tlieir 
production  were  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin, West  Virginia,  and  Missouri.  Pennsylvania 
produced  841,723  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,088,- 
.^74;  in  Ohio,  JUa,jli2  tous  were  produced;  in 
WiscoiiHin,  2ri0,638;  in  West  Virginia,  17i),»tJ(j; 
and  in  Missouri,  158,368.  Nearly  half  tbe  lime 
nanufaetured  in  the  United  States  is  used  as 
structural  msterial  and  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  1.750,000  tons,  is  consumed  in  chemical 
uses.  The  princijml  Une»  which  lime  has  in 
building  operations  are  in  lime  mortars  and 
plasters,  in  gaging  Portland  cement  fln>rtara, 
concrete,  and  gypsum  plasters,  and  aa  a  white- 
wash. 

The  imports  of  lime  into  the  United  States 
in  1911  amminted  to  6232  short  tons,  valued  at 
$55,263,  and  tiie  e.xports  War*  Wljttlt  barrslSf 
valued  at  $153,212. 

XJPPE.    See  UBBMAirr. 

LIQUORS.  The  term  "liquors"  inclu  i^s 
four  classes  of  alcoholic  beverages:  Wines, 
malt  liquors,  distilled  liquors,  and  cordials. 
Under  the  bead  of  "  wines"  are  included  varioua 
fermented  beverages  made  from  different  kinds 
of  frtiit-i.  such  as  wine,  cider.  blackWrry  wine, 
etc.  Under  the  head  of  "  malt  liquors "  are 
those  products  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
a  mash  made  from  varioua  kinds  of  grain,  such 
as  ale,  beer,  porter,  stout,  etc.  Under  the  head 
of  "distilled  liinors"  are  classed  such  pnKlucts 
as  rum,  hiaudy,  gin,  etc.,  which  are  m;ule  by 
the  diftillation  of  some  fermented  product. 
And,  lastly,  under  the  head  of  "cordials,"  are 
grouped  ihose  compounded  preparations  made 
from  brandy  or  Wine,  with  flavoring  matters 
and  sugar,  the  well-known  examples  being,  in 
])art.  blackberry  corrii  il.  Benedictina,  apricot 
cordial,  and  similar  products. 

Wine.  Le  Moniteur  Ftntcole  publishes  the 
table  on  tbe  next  page  for  the  wine  production 
of  the  world  for  1911  and  1910,  which  prob> 
ably  shows  more  nearly  the  production  of  wine 
in  those  two  years  than  any  previous  statement. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a 
much  greater  production  of  wine  in  1911  than 
in  1910,  which  apparently  was  a  bad  year  all 
over  the  world.  The  production  shown  for  tha 
I'nited  States,  of  28.600,000  gallons,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  below  the  actual  production. 
But,  it  hi  imposaible  to  obtain  accurate  flguiaa 
on  xbe  total  producHon  of  wina  tn  the  Tfnitsd 
States,  as  it  is  not  under  goveminrnt  puper- 
viiiion.  The  estimutt^d  production  of  wine  in 
France  for  1912  is*  considerably  higher  than  for 
1911,  being  1,512,034,710  gallona. 

AmancAir  Funwun  Wimt.  Tha  produe* 
tion  of  fortiRed  wine  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
Internal  Ravemia,  showed  a  vary  laxga  iaoiaaaa 
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mi  1910 

OaUoos  OalloM 

France   087.482.100  627.652.608 

Corsica                                 S.441.9UO  3.4i1.0l2 

Algeria  194,340.894  185.100.388 

Tunis                                    3,300,000  3,300,000 

Italy   930.6(J0.UU0  644,446.000 

Spain  308,5:^4,400  248,235,526 

i'oriugal                                 61,600.000  44,000,000 

Azores,    Canary  islands, 

and  Madeira                         770.000  880.000 

Auairla   01,000.000  SS,000,000 

Hungary                          88,000.000  66.000.000 

Germany                             57,200.000  13.200.000 

Russia                                    94,600,000  28.600.000 

Switzerland   20,900.000  5,500.000 

Turkcv  unci  Cypnia              26,400.000  1T.600.O0O 

l>uxet7ilx)urg                             1.980,000  650,000 

C rect  o                                    60,600.000  55,tM)0,000 

Bulgaria                                 28,600.000  19,800,000 

Sarvla                           ii.ooo.ooo  8,800.000 

Rumania   4i,800,ouo  13.200,000 

United  States                     28.60O.O00  24.200,000 

Mexico                                   650.000  198.000 

Araeniine  Republic  *.«...  79.2oo,ooo  57,o9o.ooo 

Chile   63.8U0.000  50.6oo.000 

Peru                                         4,290,000  1,980.000 

Brasii                                       7,700,000  6,600.000 

Uru^ruay                              4.400.000  3.08o,ooO 

Bolivia                                  1,640.000  440.000 

Auatralla                              4.400.000  8.620.000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope            2.640.000  8.860.010 


in  1912,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely 
contiiied  to  the  State  of  California,  whieh  it  R 
large  producer  of  wines  of  this  type. 


in  number  has  been  steady  in  recent  years. 
Four  years  ago  there  were  in  operation  1587 
regiotored  diotiUerico,  or  nearly  twice  as  maajr 
as  at  the  preoent  time,  the  faJfing  off  heiof  doe 

very  largely  to  the  extension  of  the  prohibition 
laws,  especially  in  the  southern  Stated,  where 
many  small  distilleries  were  in  uj)eration  a  lew 
years  ago.  The  total  production  of  distdled 
apirita,  oiehisive  of  fruit  brandy*  in  1912,  wu 
178,249,985  taxable  gallons,  aa  against  17V 
402,395.5  gallons  in  1011,  an  increase  of  2,- 
847,589.5  gallDiis.  Further,  there  wa?  an  in- 
crease  of  tax-paid  spirits  of  1,200^11  gallons 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912.  Thio  increase  in 
the  amount  ol  distilled  spirits,  compared  with 
the  number  of  distilleries  in  operation,  shows  a 
very  marked  tendency  towards  larger  distiller- 
ies. Tlie  tabic  given  below  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  distilled  spirits  lo 
the  United  States  fur  the  paat  four  years.  It 
shows  that  the  principal  increase  in  prodoe- 
tion  during  the  |)ast  year  was  in  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  alcohol  and  neutral  or 
cologne  spirits,  with  a  very  slight  reduition  in 
the  amount  of  production  of  whisky.  There  i» 
still  Ineluded  under  the  bead  of  **  whisky,"  as 
has  been  for  the  past  two  years,  a  large  amount 
of  distilled  npiritH  made  from  molasses,  and  U 
yet  the  ca*e  [x^ndin;:  in  the  courts  involving  this 
queatton  has  not  been  brought  to  a  decision: 


Tax  gal.  brandy  used  Wine  gal.  foriined 

1911         1912  1911  1912 

Califomln    .4.061,640  6,163.132  18.850,166  23,467.441 

Hawaii                10.190       16.698  43,593  70,884 

New   Yorlc..    133.392     143.422  648.208  595.009 

N.  Carolina.      6.834       7.820  63.116  54.102 

Mlsc                     461        1,831  3,684  11,190 

Toua  V.  8.5.101.517  6,881.808  19.498,767  24,198.626 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
were  produced  in  1912  4,699,859  more  gallono 
of  fortified  winoo  than  in  the  year  and 
1,220,786  more  gallons  of  brandy  used.  This 
large  increase  of  production  was  principally 
confined  to  the  Hherry,  angelica,  and  muscatel 
types,  there  being  practically  twice  as  much 
angelica  and  muscatel  produood  in  1912  as  in 
1911.  In  1910  there  waa  a  very  eonaiderable 
production  of  fortified  sweet  wines  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  but  during  Iflll  and  1012  prac- 
tically no  wine  of  this  type  was  made  in  that 
Sttato.  The  production  of  Scuppernong  wine  is 
obown  by  the  repoit  of  the  oommiasioner  to  be 
eoofliwd  to  the  fooith  dtotriet  of  North  Oaro- 

lina.  54.102  gallons  being  prodooed  In  1912, 
and  53.1  Hi  gallons  in  1911. 

Fermented  Liquobs,  The  production  of  fer- 
mented liquors  during  the  year  1912  waa  tSt^ 
176,694  barrels,  or  a  decrease  of  1,106,420  bar> 
rels.  as  compared  with  the  product  of  1911.  a 
decrease  of  33,192,870  gallonB,  or,  approxi- 
mately <nio*tliird  ol  •  gallon  per  capita  less. 
Then  wma  nloo  n  doereaoe  in  the  number  of 
breweries  operating,  there  being  1461  brewer- 
iei*  in  1012.  or  31  breweries  lesH  than  in  1011. 
Undoubtedly  this  decrease  in  the  number  of 
breweries  operated  was  due  to  the  passage  of 

{irobibition  lawa  and  the  closing  of  breweries 
n  certain  btatea.  Ae  eompared  with  1910  the 
contract  is  even  greater,  there  being  197  less 
breweries  in  operation  in  1012  than  in  191CK 

DisTnxEO  Spirits,  During  1012  there  wore 
820  diatilleriea  in  operation  in  the  produc- 
tioli  of  diotiliod  apirts,  a  decrease  of  103, 
from  thiO  proviooo  flattil  year.    The  deerease 


Year  Rum 

1909    1,952,374 

1^10    1,730,561 

1011    8,077.004 

lilt    i,iM.o«t 

Tear  Whisky 

1M»    70,162,174 

1110   82.463.804 

1011   100.447.166 

lilt   lt.Mt,l74 


High  Wines  Gin 

221.277  2,4S2.T43 

206,534  2,9*5, 415 

165.017  3.345.370 

Itl.001  M77,8U 


Alcohol 
42,663,103 
60,703.846 
44.a06.S80 


Alcohol 
16,078.M3 
I5.84U70 
21.780,111 
S4.4fO,2H 


The  bottling  of  whisky  in  bond  has  not 
shown  the  same  increase  during  the  past  yesr 
as  has  been  noted  in  previous  years,  but  ia- 
stead,  a  very  appreciable  reducCion,  0,752,486 
gallons  being  withdrawn  for  thin  purpose  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  against  10,631,091  galloBs  in 
1911.  There  whs  also  a  decrease  in  the  amomt 
of  distilled  spirit;*  bottled  in  bond  for  export. 
41,188.1  gallons  being  bottled  in  1911  as  agaioit 
39,775.6  in  1912. 

There  is  still  a  very  large  amount  of  illieit 
distilling  in  the  Tnited  States.  144.$  sucli  dis- 
tilleries l>oing  seized  and  destroyed  in  1912. 
Of  these,  213  were  in  Alabama.  402  in  Georgia, 
90  in  Kentucky,  267  in  North  Carolina.  162  in 
South  Carolina.  104  in  Tenneooee,  151  in 
Virginia,  and  34  in  Florida.  These  were  sll 
small  distilleries. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  that  the  rtw 
material  used  in  Germany  for  the  production 
of  diatiUed  apirita  ia  quite  different  from  tbsi 
used  in  the  United  fltatea.  poUtoea  beinff  tbo 
principr.l  raw  material  in  Germany,  while  cOlU 
and  molasses  are  the  principal  sources  in  the 
United  States.  The  very  large  production  of 
alcohol  from  potatoea  shows  t^  opportuni^  in 
this  country  to  develop  this  industry. 

CoRniAi  H.  The  ruling  of  the  l>oard  of  food 
and  ih  iij;  inspection  of  the  Dejiartnietit  of  Agn- 
culturo  proli ibitins:  the  inipnrtation  of  absinthe 
into  the  United  States  went  into  effect  on  Oc- 
tober I.  1012.  Thia  ruling  aloo  prohibita  ito 
•hipment  in  interatate  eonuncreey  on  tiie  graov 
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Potato  Yeast            Grain  Molaasea  MiHcei 

^             Year                     Golloaa  Galloaa  Gallona  Gallons  GaUohh 

lijHit   <».16fi.OOO  11.400.UOO  4.D40.IKIO  2,3(.i0.000  4^6.1)00 

^MS'M   79.460.000  11.940.000  6.114.U0O  2.4aM00  fiOl.Oug 

^904-05   76.000.000  12.COO.000  7.420.000  2,820.000  Nl.OOO 

 91.760,000  li,600,000  6,930,000  2,170.000  StO.OOO 

iS0«-07   72.940.000  12.420,000  7,!6O,f>00  2.320,000  784.000 

I'^u-DS  ,...82,2J4ii,()00  12,65U,()00  6,380.(100  2.690.000  9!>2,000 

1S«*-0S»   89.390. 000  11,790,000  6. 250.000  2,270,000  1,2S&,000 

1S09-10   76,800.000  9.860,000  6,090,000  1,990.000  992,000 

UiO-11   73.200,000  8,040,000  6.170,000  2,300.000  731,000 


that  it  cuntaiiiH  nri  added  deleterious  KubHtancc. 
As  yvi,  no  prosecution  has  been  brought  on  the 
iotmtate  shipment  of  this  cordial,  but  its  sale 
Is  practically  restricted  now  to  tlio  Statca 
where  a  small  amount  is  produced.  The  ruling 
practically  meuTis  the  eiul  of  the  pr«nluclii>ii 
and  cunsumption  of  abainthe  in  the  Uiiited 
States,  and  is  in  line  with  action  which  has 
been  taken  ia  other  eoantries  where  ita  use  has 
been  found  to  be  very  harmful. 

LIQUOR  REGULATION.  A«  only  four- 
teen States  held  regular  Mssioos  of  their  legis- 
latarss  in  U*12  the  volume  of  laws  relating  to 
liqoor  traffic  was  not  as  large  as  in  1011. 
Nearly  all  the  legislatures  in  session,  however, 
passed  some  measures  aimed  to  restrict  or 
regulate  the  traffic  and  in  several  of  the  States 
TDtes  were  taken  on  uwndnienta  to  the  liquor 
km.  A  brief  summary  of  tho  most  important 
erents  related  to  the  liquor  r^gulntuHi  is  given 
below.  Additional  notes  will  be  lonnd  under 
the  States  in  their  regular  order. 

The  legislature  of  Arkansas  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  legislative  session  of  1912  snb- 
mittfng  a  pronibitory  constitutional  emend' 
mint  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  This  ▼ote  was 
taken  in  September  and  resulted  in  a  majority 
against  prohibition  of  15,968.  Under  tlie  local 
optkMi  law  passed  hj  the  California  legislature 
in  80  svpcrviael  dlatriets  in  Cklifomtn 

.if}opt('<l  no  license  diirirp  the  succeeding'  18 
months,  closing  thereby  818  saloons  in  north- 
em  snd  central  California.  The  vote  on  the 
question  of  State-wide  prohibition  in  Colorado 
m  November,  1918,  reanlted  in  a  victory  for 
the  liquor  interests.  The  vote  under  the  local 
option  law  of  Connecticut,  which  was  taken  in 
ftctober,  1912,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  no 
license  in  94i/^  towns  and  a  victory  for  license 
in  7314  towns.  The  Tippins  bill,  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Georgia,  providing  for  the 
suppression  of  the  near-beer  establishments  in 
that  prohibition  State,  was  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Kentucky  legislature,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1912,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
countv  unit  local  option  law  of  that  State  mak- 
ing the  law  apply  to  all  counties  uniformly. 
Rretofore  the  law  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion all  cities  having  a  population  of  3000  or 
■en.  The  amended  law  permits  each  county 
u  a  nnit  to  vote  on  the.  Hqirar  ^leation,  re- 
nrdless  of  tbe  siae  of  any  dtfes  within  the 
boands  of  the  county.  Tn  the  Maine  campaign 
of  1912  the  Democratic  State  platform  de- 
elared  it  "  to  be  their  purpose  to  use  all  pos- 
sible endeavor  to  amend  the  constitution  **  bj 
sddfatg  a  kwal  option  provision.  The  Kepnbli- 
fan  platform  declared:  "The  people,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  have  declared  against  the  abropa- 
(irn  i  f  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  Prohibition.  Wc  accept  the  verdict 
of  tM  people  and  are  emohatically  opposed  to 
ell  attemirai  to  reopen  tUe  qusetioB  in  anj 


form.  Wc  demand  that  the  statutsi  be  strictly 
and  honestly  enforced.  Ours  is  a  fovemment 
of  law.  The  law  must  be  respeeted.**    On  this 

platform  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor 
wa-s  elected  by  a  plurality  of  3295  and  a  Re- 
publican majority  in  bote  houaos  of  the  iegie* 
lature  waa  elected. 

In  the  1912  session  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
Inture,  a  local  option  bi.i  was  passed  by  tiiO 
House  of  Representatives  but  defeated  in  th© 
Senate  by  one  vote.  As  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions under  tbe  local  option  law  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  of  the  33  cities  of  the  Btate,  IS  are 
under  license  and  15  are  under  no  license  for 
the  year  beginnintr  May  I,  1912.  Of  the  320 
towns  of  MassiK  liusi  tts  for  tiie  same  year.  73 
are  under  license  and  247  are  under  no  license. 
A  number  of  minor  provisions  passed  by  the 
kgialature  of  Mississippi  makes  possible  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  of 
that  State  In  New  Mexico  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature  oi  1912  passed  a  prohibitory 
resolution  by  n  vote  of  27  to  15.  The  Senate, 
however,  by  a  majority  of  16  to  8,  refused  to 
concur  in  the  reeolution.  In  Pennsylvania, 
during  1912  the  railroads  of  the  SUite  put  into 
effect  and  operation  the  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquors  on  dining  cars  which,  for  a 
number  of  yenrn»  had  been  a  dead  letter.  The 
result  of  the  enetlon  in  Tennessee  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  was  an  overwhelming  indorsement 
of  the  State  prohibition  law.  The  vote  on 
.State-wide  prohibition  in  West  Virginia  in 
November,  1912,  resulted  in  a  msjority  favor- 
able to  tiie  amendment  of  82,S48,  all  but  three 
countries  of  tlie  State  givinp:  larpp  majorities 
in  favor  of  proliibition.  ILt  a  me  ml  me  nt  goes 
into  effect  in  1914. 

From  a  national  standpoint  the  introduction 
to  the  eo-called  Kenyon-Sheppard  bill  in  Con- 
gress was  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
bill  is  aimed  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  liquors 
for  sale  into  States  which  b\  ntatute  or  by 
constitution  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intozioating  liquors.  The  bill  placed  the 
enforoement  of  the  law  into  the  handa  of  the 
Interstate  C!ommerce  Commiwion,  The  meas- 
ure rcceivf  l  tin  support  of  nearly  all  the  sen- 
ators and  representativea  from  States  in  which 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  liquors  are  pro- 
hibited and  ita  passage  was  urged  by  religious 
organisations  and  societies  formed  to  combat 
the  liquor  trafTic. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  was  active  in  for- 
warding legislation  for  the  restriction  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  all  the  States  in  which  the 
legislatuns  were  in  session. 

LISTER,  .TosEPTi,  (.First)  Baron*.  An  Eng- 
lish phvsician  and  scientist,  died  February  10, 
lfll2.  He  was  born  at  Upton,  Essex,  April  5, 
1827.  He  was  educated  at  London  University, 
receiving  the  d^^reea  of  B.  A.  and  M.  B.  In  1W2. 
In  the  sanm  ysar  ke  beeane  a  Fellow  of  the 
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Rojal  College  of  Surgeons,  Eoglaod.  For  a 
•hori  time  after  hie  graduation  be  acted  aa 

resident  assistant  in  the  University  C)unegt> 
Hospital,  lie  thcu  wviit  uu  a  LiuliUii^  tuur  to 
Scotland  and  in  Edinburgh  saw  so  much  thut 
was  important  and  instructive  in  relation  to 
his  profession  that  be  obtained  permisaioa  to 
extend  bis  stay.  He  acted  for  a  time  as  as- 
sistant to  Proiessor  Syme  and  afterwards  as 
hi6  Iiouse  surgeon.  Tiiis  post  he  rt'si^-nt-d  in 
l8dti  and  was  »oon  afterwards  appuiuted  assist- 
ant surgeon  to  tbe  Edinburgh  Royal  Inlirmary. 
Ue  began  in  thia  position  to  teach  am  n  privab 
lecturer  on  surgery  and  continued  to  do  this  un- 
til bis  appointment  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1860.  Lister  had 
early  been  impressed  with  the  great  mortalitr 
wbieb  waa  at  that  time  attendant  apoB  aurgi- 
eal  operations.  Almoat  every  operation  was 
followed  by  what  was  known  as  surgical  fever 
and  even  in  the  most  successful  cases  the  recov- 
ery was  accompanied  by  a  wound  during  the 
whole  of  tbe  bealiog  proceea.  Tbe  probabllitiee 
of  deatii  even  in  tbe  case  of  the  most  ekillfnlly 
perfnrmr?)  operation  were  80  great  that  the  bone- 
tit  ol  ana'silittics  was  to  a  ji;reat  extent  nulli- 
fied. Lister  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
diacovery  of  Pasteur  that  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  were  not  mere  dwmical  changes 
resulting  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  but 
that  they  were  due  to  the  activities  of  minute 
living  organisni^  r  uld  not  occur  if  these 

organisms  were  excluded.  He  at  once  grasped 
the  surgical  possibilities  of  this  discovery  and 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  rendering  tliem 
of  practical  applicability  for  the  preservation 
of  life.  His  first  idea  was  to  kill  any  germs 
which  had  already  found  admission  to  the 
wound  and  then  to  effect  a  protection  against 
tbe  eotranco  of  mon.  iLfter  much  eonaiden- 
tion  he  leleeted  carbolic  acid  m  a  germicide 
and  ootton  wool  as  a  protective.  The  wounds 
were  thoroughly  washea  out  with  carbolic  acid 
and  were  covered  with  a  protective  dressing 
wbieh  was  well  secured  bpr  a  bandage.  The 
patients  thus  treated  remained  free  from  sur- 
gical fever  and  when  the  wounds  were  opened 
they  were  clean  and  free  from  irritation.  Tlie 
dressings  were  renewed  with  strict  precautions 
againat  tbe  admission  of  germa  ana  tbe  cases 
recovered  without  iaterrupUott. 

The  first  public  nnonuncement  of  Lister's 
method  was  made  in  March,  1865.  The  next 
few  Tears  were  devoted  to  efforts  to  simplify 
and  bring  it  to  perfection.  His  theories  and 
txpectatioiis  were  received  with  incredulity  in 
many  quarters  and  in  others  with  reasoned 
doubt,  due  largely  to  the  stress  which  had  been 
laid  in  some  of  Lister's  early  teaching  on  the 
necessity  of  excluding  air  as  the  universal  germ 
carrier  from  all  surgical  or  accidental  injuries. 
The  quewtiong  which  thus  arose  were  finally  an- 
swered bv  Metchkinoff^B  discovery  of  what  he 
ealkd  the  "phagocytic"  action  of  the  wUte 
corpuscles  of  tbe  blood,  that  is,  of  their  power 
to  envelop  and  destroy  intruding  organiMns.  It 
was  rendered  cli  ir  \ty  research  that  tlie  major- 
ity of  floating  organisms  existing  in  the  air 
were  less  dangerous  to  the  patient  than  many 
kinds  which  might  be  derived  from  his  own 
skin  in  'the  vicinity  of  the  wound  or  from  the 
hands  of  the  wurgeon  or  from  instruments  which 
bad  been  imperfectly  cleaned  aft<»r  a  former 
operstion.  This  resulted  in  the  method  of 
eieansing  the  sicin  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the 
netghboTMNNl  <rf  tbe  part  to  be  operated  upon» 


and  also  in  aimilarljr  treating  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
surgeon  and  his  assistants.   The  instraneats 

and  materials  used  in  the  operation  were  .steril- 
ized by  boiling  uad  Nveie  lilted  out  of  the  boil- 
ing S4jlutiou  into  a  bactericide  i>ne  in  which 
they  remained  immersed  until  the  moment  of 
use.  Tbe  dressings  thctt  were  made  sterile  end 
impenrious  to  micro-organisms  from  without. 

Improvements  which  Lister  suliAcquently  in- 
troduced included  the  use  of  catgut  as  a  liga- 
ture for  cut  arteries.  These  ligatures  were  kit 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  tissuee.  The  actual 
suits  of  these  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  can  never  be  precisely 
known,  but  it  v',  ,is  asserted  in  lltl.Mt  thai  Lifter 
had  already  saved  luure  human  lives  than  »11 
the  wars  of  the  preceding  century  had  sacri- 
ficed. Claim  is  mads  for  nim  that  **  in  r^ard 
to  the  curs  of  disease,  relief  of  suffering;  tod 
the  saving  or  prolHii^atii  n  of  life,  he  has  been 
the  greatest  uf  all  benefactors  to  tbe  human 
race." 

In  addition  to  the  oflloss  held  by  Lister  noted 
sbove  be  was  from  1877  to  1803  professor  of 

clinical  sur;;(Ty  .it  King's  College,  I^ondon.  He 
was  created  a  b.iruiiet  in  1883  and  a  baroii  in 
18'.>".  Among  his  published  writings  are: 
marks  on  a  Cose  of  Compound  Ditloeation  of 
the  Ankle,  with  o(Mr  /n/uries,  lUtlttrating  the 
Antiseptic  Hytitetn  of  Treatment  (1870);  On 
the  Effects  of  the  Antistptic  tiystem  of  Treat- 
ment upon  the  Salubntu  "f  thf  Surgical  flospi- 
tal  (1870);  and  A  Vmtnhutton  to  the  Qerm 
Theory  of  I'ut refaction  and  OlAer  Femwntallw 
Vhaxpfft   i  1 875 ) , 

XITERATUKE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICA^. 
The  etati-^iies  of  book  prouuctioo  as  given  in 
tbe  Publisher's  We^ljf  abow  a  eurioua  differ* 
enoe  in  the  present  trend  of  the  two  eoontriei. 
In  Great  Britain  there  i?^  a  continuous  and 
rapid  increase  iu  the  iiuuilx  r  of  Ixxjks  published 
everv  year;  the  number  having  risen  from  6004 
in  1901  to  10^04  in  1010,  and  to  12,067  is 
1912.  In  tbe  United  Statee,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  Ix-en  a  decline  sine*'  the  high-water 
mark  of  13,470  in  lUkk.  Ihe  tigureb  given  ia 
the  accompanying  table  include  new  editions  a* 
well  a.s  new  books,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  literature  is  shared  by  both  countries;  that 
is,  of  the  lu,903  books  published  in  tbe  Unit«d 
States  during  the  past  year,  7975  were  by 
American  authors  anu  2928  by  English  and 
other  foreign  authors.  Belles-lettres  and  poetry 
are  apparently  increasing  in  popularity  in 
Great  Britain  and  decreaaing  in  America.  In 
England  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
science,  lioth  pure  and  api  lii  !  and  to  edu- 
cational and  juvenile  literature,  in  the  li«t  of 
American  publications  the  most  signiHeaat 
tendency  is  tbe  multiplication  of  works  is  tlie 
allied  fields  9i  sociology,  political  economy, 
law   and  hlstOVy. 

Fiction.  There  has  been  a  retar'.i.uion  in 
the  flood  of  American  fiction  that  ha  i  r  -pa  M> 
high  in  previous  yesrs,  but  in  England  the  ia* 
crease  continues.  On  ttie  whole  the  mnilitv  bM 
been  improved  by  the  Weeding  out  of  weak,  of- 
fensive, and  suggestive  novels,  although  tbe 
year  may  not  be  signalized  by  tbe  production 
of  any  ono  novel  of  the  first  rsnk.  Marriage, 
hy  Herbert  George  Wells,  marks  a  departure 
from  tbe  mood  that  has  characterised  his  novels 
for  several  years;  being  n  serious  consideratios 
of  the  question  of  a  marriage  under  nuxlern  con- 
ditions and  tbe  gradual  working  out  of  &  hap^ 
union  tbioiigb  a  diffleutt  s{tantiMi»  M^the  mm 
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England 
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1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Philosophy   

273 

332 

334 

321 

lMi^,ion,  Theology  .. 

930 

798 

917 

916 

Soclviugy,  Kconomlcfl. 

725 

705 

653 

867 

303 

804 

682 

862 

250 

811 

300 

254 

187 

206 

192 

294 

850 

827 

624 

696 

625 

586 

706 

674 

413 

440 

527 

495 

Agriculture   * 

169 

187 

240 

305 

Domestic  EOOnOlBy*... 

99 

151 

95 

110 

151 

198 

227 

210 

232 

261 

196 

243 

52 

83 

86 

93 

Gtanml  Utenture.... 

at 

iS 

Itt 
•It 

IM 
624 

668 

721 

685 

636 

FlcUon   

2,215 

2.464 

1.024 

1.010 

648 

805 

f  o4 

o4o 

429 

491 

442 

524 

GeoKr.iphy.  Travel . . . . 

•01 

649 

698 
«M 

604 

JiioRraphy.  Genealogy. 

479 

SM 

Stt 

i:^cyclop<iMlias,  BibU- 
Ogimpnte*.  and  ilia- 

OBUaiiaoua  •••••••••• 

461 

887 

244 

107 

1M14 

turn 

one  of  illicit  love,  but  of  the  press  of  financial 
and  social  responsibilities.  Another  noteworthy 
English  novf  l  Urn.  Lancelot,  by  Maurice  ilcw- 
ktt,  is  almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  general 
tone  of  English  fiction.  Here  is  not  a  "tri« 
•Ogle"  bat  a  auadrilateral  plot,  with  a  wild- 
rose  ladj  and  three  lovers  to  give  excuse  for 
the  author's  lyrical  rapture  over  her  perfec- 
tion. In  contrast  Mm.  Ames,  by  E.  F.  Benson, 
describes  a  plain,  elderly  woman  who,  by  sheer 
force  of  character,  dominates  hier  eirele  ia  a  lit- 
tk  English  town.  One  of  the  elemest  iio>rete 
of  this  clever  author,  it  carries  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  moral  and  is  a  brilliant  work  of 
satire,  as  well  as  a  masterly  portrayal  of  a 
■liddie-aged  woman  eaual  to  that  of  ifra. 
Thompson,  by  W.  B.  Maxwell.  Mr.  Maxwell's 
latest  novel,  Gmeral  Mallork'a  Shadow,  is  a 
powerful  story  of  the  efTect  upon  an  old  Indian 
officer  made  by  an  unjust  accusation  of  cow- 
ardice, and  the  devotion  of  hia  two  daughters 
who  passionately  belicTe  in  tneir  fKher'k 
honor.  A  Rogu^t  March,  by  Evelyn  Tempest, 
is  also  a  story  of  India,  and  of  moral  obliquity; 
althoujrh  m»vpr  offensively  didactic  its  morality 
is  unimpeachable.  London  Lavender,  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  is  a  wiilairieal  and  ditcursive  but  en- 
tertaining story  of  a  young  married  couple  in 
a  London  lodging-house.  Manalirt,  by  Gilbert 
Keith  Chesterton,  is  a  parable  of  protest 
against  conventionality.  Breatrice  llarraden, 
has  equalled  her  earlv  successful  novel  Ships 
That  Pasa  in  the  Vight  in  Out  of  the  Wreck  I 
Riaf.  a  study  of  two  women  and  a  man.  each 
of  tl tlirec  characters  being  a  distinct  and  in- 
teresting type.  William  J.  Locke  tells  in  his 
tisual  engaging  vein  of  Tht  Joyous  A</*?efif«rw 
of  Ariafide  Pujol,  a  snnny  child  of  Provence, 
gallant  and  gay.  unserapnlous,  and  yet  benefi- 
cent. Miss  Etlicl  Sidgwick  is  the  author  of 
three  unusual  novels:  Promise,  The  Grntteman, 
and  Berself,  the  first  the  boyhood  of  a  musical 
cniuA  (suggesting  by  piquant  contrast  Jean 
Ukrisiophe  by  Romain  Roland),  tlie  second  the 
tale  of  a  young  Scotchman  in  Paris,  and  the 
last.  Herself,  just  issued,  the  life  of  a  young 
fririi  girl  thrown  on  her  own  resources  at  sev- 
enteen, ileftoeea  Ttoo  Firm  is  also  tlie  work  of 
a  young  woBU»  vritsr,  Miw  CIo  Gram*  wider 


the  pseudonym  of  "  Richard  l>ehan";  the  scone 
is  that  of  the  Crinaini  War  and  Ada  Merling 
is  a  tr:iii&cript  from  the  gentle  life  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  The  Marriage  of  Captain  KettU, 
by  CutuiTe  Hyue,  oontiBttes  the  career  of  a 
popular  hero.  The  romance  of  the  verge  of 
empire  is  ever  attractive  to  Englishmen,  and  it 
has  been  well  repn-M-nled  in  11)12  by  Guuua 
Gold,  by  Beatrice  Grimshaw,  who  stages  her 
story  on  Samarai,  the  little  ialamd  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the 
gold  fields  of  the  interior;  The  Veldt  Dwellers, 
by  K.  UaiHToft,  the  story  of  au  English  family 
in  tlie  Hushveld  of  the  northern  Transvaal  dur- 
ing the  Boer  war;  Twixt  Land  and  Hea,  by 
Joflcph  Conradj  JPUm  and  Oarronade,  by  Major 
O.  F.  MaeMunn,  adventures  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, in  Burma  and  in  Africa;  The  Street  of 
the  Flute-I'laycr,  by  II.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  a 
titi>ry  uf  Athens  and  the  Athenians;  A  Candi- 
date for  Trutht  by  John  Davjra  Bercsford,  ia  a 
continuation  of  the  life  story  of  Jacob  Btahl, 
and  a  remarkable  study  of  character;  Monsieur 
Canufcx,  by  Alexander  Crawford,  about  a 
troubled  Balkan  kingdom,  with  plenty  of  stir- 
ring inddcnta;  One  Crowded  Hour,  by  Sydney 
0.  Grier,  a  story  of  two  Sleilies;  King  Errant, 
by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  whose  hero  is  Zahir-nd- 
din  Mahonuni,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Great  Moguls,  and  The  Lost  World,  in  which 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  not  only  transports  the 
reader  to  South  America,  but  to  a  prehistorio 
plateau  full  of  survivals  of  Jurassic  beastst 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  Tante,  fol- 
lows that  unusual  novel  with  The  Nmt  and 
Eric  Parker  produces  in  The  Promise  of  Ardcn 
a  delightful  successor  to  The  Sinner  and  the 
iVoMam  of  a  daoada  ago.  The  TumttUe,  by  A. 
E.  W.  Mason,  fa  a  novel  of  polities  and  Arctic 
exploration.  The  Port  of  Dreams,  by  Miriam 
Alexander,  is  a  story  of  the  Jacobite  conspir- 
acies of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ireland.  The 
Royal  Roadf  by  Alfred  Ollivant,  gives  the  gray 
life  history  of  a  common  London  workingman 
in  a  very  different  style  from  that  of  Bob,  Sor^ 
of  Battle.  Come  Rack!  Come  Rope!  by 
Robert  Hugh  Benson,  gives  us  another  idealized 

Srtrait  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  Lee,  by  Rose 
aeanlay,  is  the  £1000  prise  story  in  a  recent 
London  competition.  A  few  other  English 
novels  are  worthy  of  note:  Cynthin;  a  Daugh' 
ter  of  the  Philistines  and  The  Man  Who  Was 
Good,  by  Leonard  Merrick;  Erica,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  de  la  Pasture  (Lady  Clifford);  The 
Chequer  Board,  by  Lady  Sybil  Grant;  The 
Charwoman's  Daughter,  by  James  Stephens; 
Mary  Pechell,  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes;  Tlic 
Palace  of  Iaxjs,  bv  Robert  Barr  (Dublin  and 
Canada  in  the  days  of  George  III.)  :  The  Trm- 
fHMaer,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence;  The  Wind  Among 
the  Barley,  by  M.  P.  WIIIcocIm;  Three  Women 
by  \ptta  Syrett;  Lrft  tn  (jnargc,  by  Victor  L. 
Whitechurch,  a  pretty  story  of  English  village 
life.  Eden  Phillpotts  brings  out  two  novels. 
The  Loeen  and  The  Forest  on  the  Hill.  The 
Green  Overcoat,  by  Hilaire  Belloe,  la  a  whim- 
sical story  of  the  adventurea  ol  a  grave  pro- 
fessor in  a  borrowed  coat. 

American  novelists  of  the  first  rank  are  rep- 
fcaeated  by  Edith  Wharton  who.  in  a  gloomy 
story.  The  Reef,  tells  of  the  career  of  a  young 
American  girl  making  a  living  for  herself  in 
Europe  and  snatching  at  happiness  to  a  tragic 
end.  The  Financier,  bv  Theodore  Dreiser,  is 
one  of  the  autnor's  painstaking  studies  of  an 
nnwoftliy  ebaraeler,  not  unlike  Stater  Oatria 
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and  Jennie  Oerhardt  in  the  heavy,  uncompro- 
mieing  method  by  which  is  built  up  a  mem- 
orabli-  picture  of  realintic  power,  that  of  a 
mtiti  wLuiH.'  life  in  aevoted  to  mooey,  its  attaiu- 
ment,  and  the  pleasant  it  will  buy.  Mary 
Johnatos  loUom  lier  tuopwaiul  novel  The  Long 
Roll,  which  has  Stonewall  Jackson  as  its  central 
fi^re,  with  Cease  Firing,  another  story  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  .Kobert  E.  Lee  is  its  pro- 
tagonist. The  Price  Bke  Paid,  bj  tlw  late 
Dnvui  Graham  Phillipc,  giTcs  the  ctner  of  a 
woman  qualifying  herself  for  the  opera. 
The  fitrcets  of  Aacalon,  by  Robert  W,  Chambers, 
is  bis  annual  mesi^^e  to  the  richest,  if  not  the 
best,  American  society.  The  Wind  Before  the 
JkiwHt  by  Dell  U.  Mnnger,  ia  a  powerful  atory 
of  the  great  Kanms  prairies  and  of  a  dMnestie 

tr:tL'ri1}  in  tlio  revolt  a  generous  woman 
agiiUitl  uiilwarable  lyrj-uny  from  her  refined,  i;ui, 
selfi&h,  husband.  The  iswldy,  by  Sarah  Cam- 
stockf  is  another  story  of  the  iVestern  plains 
and  a  romanoe  of  faith  in  irrigation.  Th0 
Lady  and  Sada  San,  by  Francis  Little,  is  a 
sequel  to  The  Lady  ai  the  Decoration,  The 
Cry  In  (he  W'ildcmeas,  by  Mary  E.  Waller,  is  a 
story  of  life  in  the  Canadian  forest.  The  Net, 
by  Rex  Beach,  is  a  tale  of  Sicily  and  New 
Orleans.  The  Heroine  in  Brome,  by  Jamei 
L^ine  Allen,  deserts  Kentucky  for  New  York 
and  tells  a  jin-t'y  ati^rj,  iif  :i  lovers'  quarii'I 
and  misunderstanding.  Charge  It,  by  Irving 
Baeheller.  is  a  sequel  to  Ketpmg  Vp  With  Lts- 
and  The  Squirrel  Cage,  by  Dorothy  Canfieid, 
teaebM  the  same  wholesome  IcMoni  of  sin- 
plicity  of  living.  The  Voice,  by  Margaret  De 
land,  is  a  new  Dr.  Lavendar  story.  A  Man'e 
World,  by  Albert  Edwards"  (Arthur  Bul- 
lard),  is  a  freak  presentment  of  unpleasant 
phases  of  efty  life.  The  ftieh  Mra.  Bmrgoyne,  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  less  mrvinp  man  Mother,  is 
nevertheless  a  wholesome  «tory.  The  Penny 
PhilanthroptMt,  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  a  cheery 
preeentment  of  a  penny^a-^ay  philaotbroptat 
and  optimist.  MiroMt  ftikmi,  hj  Loolt 
and  The  Gate  Opentn,  by  K.  L.  UoutfBamtj,  are 
meritorious  tales. 

Some  of  the  nmt  remarkable  stories  of  the 
supernatural  of  resent  years  have  been  col- 
lected in  Pan's  Garden,  by  Algernon  Black* 
wood;  The  Hoon  Endureth,  Taha  and  Fancies, 
by  John  Buchan;  More  Ghoat  Stories  of  an  An- 
tiquary, by  M.  R.  James;  The  Btonrgrotmd 
ahott  roles,  ^  £.  G.  Swan.  Other  short  stories 
are:  Fttdb  Jfosie,  by  Irrln  8.  Cobb,  delight- 
ful sketches  oi  southern  life;  The  rul-Jtown 
Quantity,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  a  book  of  ro- 
mance** and  some  half-told  tales;  Kre'a  Other 
Children,  by  Lucille  Baldwin  V^an  Slyke,  storiM 
of  the  Syrians  In  Brooklyn;  May  fveraon 
Tackles  r.-ifr..  by  Eliz:abeth  Jordan,  refreshinply 
humorouR  studies  of  jjirls  in  a  convent;  I'hnrbe, 
EmcBt  and  Cupid,  by  Inez  Haynes  Gilninre.  a 
picture  of  middle-class  suburban  family  life  in 
America;  Seientifio  Sprague,  by  Francis  Lynds^ 
stories  of  a  deductive  detective;  Ths  Red  Croat 
Girl,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

ESSAYB   AND   LiTKKARY    CRITICISM.      It  wnuld 

seem  that  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  old 
contemplative  eaeay  dttrins  die  past  few  years 

as  well  a.s  the  emergence  of  a  new  sort  of  essay, 
not  at  all  contemplative;  A.  C.  Beneon's 
leisurely  books  beint;  an  i>.\ajnple  of  the  forniiT 
style,  and  0.  K.  Chesterton's  vivaciou!?  chains 
of  antitheses  of  the  latter.  Parody  as  a  subtle 
form  of  criticism  appears  in:  A  Chrietmat 
Garland,  by  Max  Beerbohm,  in  which  sixteen 


contemporary  English  authors  arc  cleverly  imi- 
tated.   The  volume  of  ei^saya  entitled  Tht  Inn 
of  Tranquility,  by  John  (jalsworthy,  is  divided 
into  two  part«:    "  Co&cerutog  Life,"  and  "Cob- 
cerning  Letters,"  on  both  of  which  subjeets 
the  author  speaks  with  ripe  wisdom.  Letter* 
From  Solitude,  by  Filson  Younir,  are  written 
from  u  pleasant  village  in   FkHi".  un.   !eau.  it 
Prior  Park  and  Other  Papers,  by  Austin  Dob- 
ion,  are  concerned  with  men,  book^j,  houses  end 
worke  of  art  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Among 
th§  Idotmakera,  by  Lawrence  Pcarsall  Jacks,  is 
a  witty  and  deliglitful  bit  of  criticism  of  cur- 
rent fads  in  philosophy.   Arreeted  Fugittvtt,  by 
Sir  Edward  Rusift'll,  comprises  both  cssaj-s  and 
addresses.    A  Little  of  ifiwryfAiaf,  by  it.  V, 
Lucas,  contains  sunny  and  aenial  chats  npcB 
n  wide  range  of  topics.    Studies  and  Apprecia- 
tions, by  Darrell  Figgis,  includes  much  able  and 
courageous    literary    criticism.      The   Love  of 
Nature  Among  the  Roman*,  by  Sir  Axchibsld 
Geikie,  is  swRciently  dcSOTibed  in  the  tills. 
This,  That  and  thr  Other,  by  Hilaire  Belloc, 
and   .4    iliscellany  of   Men,  by   Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton,  are  alike  in  their  power  of  awaken- 
ing interest  in  everyday  liapj^enings,  and  the 
latter   exhibits    anew    the   wit.   humor,  and 
imagination  that  have  distinguished  his  preced- 
ing volumes.    Walking  Fssays,  by  A.  H.  Sidg- 
wick,  iiml  .1   Tr^iioip's  ."-'krtrh'-s    by  Stephr:i  ^'<'.i- 
ham,  voice  the  joy.s  of  the  open  road.    We  not* 
also  among  English  essayists:     Major  Gam- 
bier-Parry  who  writea  AUe^ories  irf  Me  Lamdf 
Lord  Rossmore  who  in  Thinge  T  €v«  TeR  |as> 
sips  in  a  somewhat  cynical  way  <'f  1!h  -ocicly 
of  his  time;  William  Stebbings  whose  ^Hsond 
volume  of  Truth*  or  Truisms  is  of  unusual  in- 
tsrest   JfstH  Woumm  •nd  Minae*^  by  Mra  As- 
drew  Lang,  are  eliarming  essays  witt  a  pfefs* 
tory  note  by  t!io  late  AnJrew  Lang;  The  v-,fr. 
Book*  of  Namuei   Builer,  author  of  Erewhun, 
arranged  and  edited  by  Henry   Festinj?  Jone*. 
are  extremely  interesting.   The  Problem  of  Ed- 
«0f»  Drood,  by  Sir  William  Robertson  NIooU, 
again  opens  the  discus.'iion  of  The  Mystery  of 
Edtc^n   Drood,   and   apparently   settles   for  all 
time  the  fact  that  uro»d  was  murdered.  EnQ' 
Ueh  Epic  and  Heroic  Poetry,  by  W.  MaeNeiie 
Dixon,  professor  of  English  poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  is  a  well-written  discussicA 
of  an  old-fashioned  theme.    Book*  and  Bock- 
men  and  Other  E»»ayt,  by  Ian  Maclaren.  com- 
prise a  selection  of  pleasant  chats  on  various 
snbjeeta.    Books  by  American  essayists  are  nu- 
merous and  noteworthy.   Easily  first  is:  On 
Some  of  Lif^it  Ideal*:  TJkree  Etmytt.  by  Will- 
iam Jniiic.'i.  a  plt'ii  npriinat  a  dull  ronvention- 
ality  in  regarding  life.    The  American  Mind, 
by    Bliss    Perry.   eOlidere    all    the  printed 
records  for  300  yetra  a  part  of  American  lit- 
erature, town-rsemds,  and  diaries  being  ia* 
clu  !<  ?   in  his  survey.     Time  and  Change,  bv 
John  Burroughs,  is  gently  agnostic  in  \U  con- 
tent and  full  of  the  serenity  of  a  lover  of  woods 
•ad  mesdows.    tiateisays  to  Liieraltmn  wed 
Other  B»*ay»,  by  Brander  Ifistthews,  a  tohns* 
of  literary  comment,  criticises  the  German  and 
some  English  authors  for  "  putting  the  reader 
to  unnecessary  trouble."    A  History  <>(  l-:nilish 
Pro*e  Rhythm,  by  George  Saintsbury,  identifies 
quantity  with  accent  or  stress,  and  diridei 
prose  into  feet.  Other  dtBrmsions  are;  Humnndf 
.Speaking,   by   Samuel    McChord   Crothers;  1* 
There  Anything  \ew  Under  the  Sunt,  by  Bi- 
win  Bji^rkman;   The  Prorineial  American  end 
Other  Papers,  by  Meredith  Nicholson,  eontain- 
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inp  a  good  word  for  the  country  weat  of  the 
Hudson  River;  Metzache  and  Art,  by  Anthony 
M.  Ludovici,  an  attack  on  iiioderij  ij;tiue; 
The  Maker  of  Itainbows,  poetic  dreama  io  proae 
by  Richard  Le  GalHeanei  In  Other  Words,  by 
Franklin  P.  Adams;  The  Posthumous  Essays  of 
John  Vhurton  Collins,  edited  by  L.  C.  Collins; 
Horpint's  Kssay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of 
Sir  John  Falstafff  edited  by  VV.  A.  QiU,  a  most 
interesting  reprtnt  of  ft  book  jntbllsliod  in 
1777. 

Students  trill  find  The  History  of  English 
I.it-nifurc  From  Beowulf  to  Stcinbume,  by  the 
late  Andrew  Lang,  espeeialiy  valuable  for  its 
cbq»ter  on  ''Eftrly  SMttiah  Literature."  Criti- 
eil  etanjra  on  poetry  are:  EssentittUi  of  Poetry, 
the  Lowell  leetmea  for  Ifill,  by  Wilfism  Allan 
Xielstm ;  Poetry  and  Prose,  by  Adolphiis  Al- 
fred Jack;  Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  John  WiUiam 
Matk.ul;  A  History  of  English  Lyrical  Poetry 
iioa  its  origins  to  tbe  present  time,  by  Kd- 
ward  Blin  Reed$  Po«t9  vnd  Poetry,  by  John 
Bailey;  The  Greek  Oenius  and  Its  Meaning  to 
Us,  by  R.  \V.  Livingstone,  treats  of  "  Greek 
modernity." 

DiAMA.  Since  plays,  even  tho  anoeoMful  ones, 
aro  now  being  commonly  publisbed  in  ^Knglieh, 

the  reader  ha<  at  last  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  own  comparisons  with  contemporary  for- 
eign productions.  The  pessimistic  and  decadent 
pbys  of  Augnat  Strindberg,  tiitherto  known  to 
moat  Englisii  rcadera  by  reputation  alone,  have 
many  of  them  been  trai^^l;  tei3  from  the  Su*  iii^h 
during  the  year  by  Edwm  iijOrknnui  and  otiiers, 
and  besides  we  have  equally  depressing  plays 
by  the  two  9>u«ian  authors,  Anton  Tcbekoff 
and  Maxim  Oorky.  From  the  French  we  have 
a  translation  by  Ruth  Helen  Davis  of  The 
Dauqhtrr  of  Flfaien  by  Pierre  Loti  and  Judith 
Gaut H  r  ;i  spf>ct;<  ular  tragedy  in  a  Chinese  set- 
ting, produced  at  the  Century  Theatre  in  New 
Tork  under  tba  author^  direction.  In  English 
drama,  perhaps  more  ooorsgeous,  certainly 
more  robust,  we  have  notable  plays  by  several 
wf  ll  known  authorp:  The  Terrible  Meek,  a 
^iriking  drama  of  the  crucifixion,  by  Charles 
lUnn  Kennedy;  The  War  Ood,  a  live-act 
truedy,  and  The  h'ext  Religion,  bv  Israel  ZtMg- 
will;  The  Pigeon,  a  fantasy  in  three  acts,  and 
The  Eldest  Son,  by  John  Galsworthy;  The  Orey 
Stocking  and  Other  Plnys,  by  Maurice  Baring; 
tfArslonat,  a  play  in  three  periods,  Honeymoon, 
a  comedy  in  three  aeta»  What  the  PubUo  Want*, 
s  newspaper  play  in  feur  acts,  Cupid  end  Com- 
tnori  S'fnfie  a  play  in  four  acts,  with  a  preface 
00  the  "Crisis  in  the  Theatre,"  Polite  Farces 
for  the  drawing-room,  all  by  the  versatile  and  in- 
defatiffible  Arnold  Bennett.  Shertcood;  or  Robin 
Rood  awi  the  Tkrm  Kings,  poetieal  dramaa 
in  tnn«i!cal  verse,  by  Alfred  Noyes;  Five  Little 
Pla^»,  by  Alfred  Sutro,  clever  society  scenes; 
Three  domedies,  by  Ludvig,  Baron  Holberg; 
The  ymn  of  Sent^  ft  dramft  in  five  acts,  by 
iSrwm  Denfe  Utebfleld:  Oinevra,  a  play  of 
Ttipdieral  Florence,  by  Fdward  Doyle;  The  Rum- 
moHs  of  a  Kinp,  by  Philip  Decker  GoetiK;  Plays 
of  Protest,  by  Upton  Beall  Sinclair;  Wfitcrx  of 
Bit9€me$»  and  The  Clodhopper,  by  8.  M.  Fox; 
^MorroWt  ft  play  in  three  acts,  and  Yankee 
Fantasies,  five  one-act  plays,  by  Percy  Mnc- 
Ksye;  Embers,  one-act  plays  of  contemporary 
Hff  by  George  Middleton;  As  a  Man  Thinks,  \<y 
Augoatos  Thomas;  Rust,  a,  play  in  four  sets,  by 
Algernon  Taasint  Jtifs,  hy  Horaee  Annesley 
Vachell,  has  been  Buccessfully  fltajred.  Tn  dra- 
matic criticism,  we  find  noteworthy:  Plays  and 


Players  in  Mo,! cm  Italy,  by  Addison  McLeod; 
77ie  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  Other  Studies, 
b^-  VV.  S.  Lawrence;  The  Evolution  of  the  Eny- 
l*sh  Drama  up  to  Shakeepeare,  with  a  history 
of  tba  first  Blnekfriara  Tbaatre;  a  survey  based 
upon  originul  records  now  for  the  firnt  time 
collected  and  publislied  by  Charles  VVUiiaui 
Wallace,  part  IV.  of  "  Scbrifttti  doT  Oautsdiaa 
Shakespeare-Gesellschait." 

POBIKT.  The  poetry  of  it  marked  by  ft 
new  note,  not  perliaps  in  the  many  thin  vol- 
umes of  lyrica  that  come  with  every  year,  but 
indubitably  in  the  dramatic  poems  and  rhymed 
monologues  <d  John  Masetield  and  Wilfrid  Wil- 
son Gibson.  The  writings  of  both  are  eharao- 
terized  by  a  passion  for  justice  and  a  deep 
sympathy  with  suffering,  especially  of  the  work- 
\n<i  class.  The  Fterlastiiuj  Slcrcy  and  The 
Widow  of  Bye  Street,  by  John  Maseiield,  are 
rhymed  narratives,  almost  novels  in  verse; 
Womenfttnd,  Daily  Bread  and  Fires,  by  Wil- 
frid Wilson  Gibson  are  dramatic  monologues 
'.viithri  i[j  try---  and  dirt'ot  style,  and  tho 
simplest  of  words,  but  Carrying  a  message  Of 
indignant  revolt  a^iast  injustice  and  tcndor 
Mrmpathy  with  tho  poor.  The  Singing  Man^  • 
Book  of  8ong$  and  Shadows,  by  Josepbine 
Preston  Pcabody  (Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks),  author 
of  The  Piper,  repeats  the  note  of  championship 
of  labor  and  ardent  love  for  humanity.  The 
8trm»t0r  at  the  Oafe,  by  John  Qneisenau  Kei' 
tiardt  fs  of  the  aame  order.  Beralde  of  the 
Daicn,  by  WilUnm  Watson;  Scum  o'  the  Earth 
and- Other  Poems,  by  itol^rt  Haven  Schauffler; 
The  Candle  and  the  Flame,  by  George  Sylvester 
Viereek;  ifoods,  Bong§,  and  Dogger^,  by  John 
Galsworthy,  may  be  mentioned  In  thia  eonnee- 
tion.  as  beinj;,  in  some  sense,  poems  of  protest. 
More  purely  lyrical  are:  The  Book  of  Love, 
by  Elsa  Barker,  a  woman's  love  for  a  man 
voiced  in  2.50  poems;  PoemSt  by  Qorald  Gould, 
simple,  intense  and  sincere;  Tko  Lllla  Of  Life, 
bv  Jamea  Newton  MsUhews,  poems  by  ft  pby« 
aician;  The  Inverted  Torch  and  Other  Poeme, 
by  Sam  11  1  1  J  'm  Alexander,  a  true  poet;  Bol- 
lada  and  RhymeSt  by  the  late  Andrew  Lang; 
Little  Gray  Song*  Ftom  81.  JmepVs,  by  Grace 
Fallow  Norton,  veraes  of  tmusual  quality;  Tha 
Tragedy  of  Etarre.  a  poem  by  Rhys  Carpenter: 
Poems,  by  Francis  Gray  Ticknor,  edited 
and  collected  by  Michelle  Cutlifl  Ticknor;  A 
Sheaf  of  Poems,  translations  by  Bayard  Taylor 
and  Lillian  Bayard  Taylor  Kilanl:  In  a  Portu- 
gveee  Garden^  by  Cara  B.  Wbfton  Btone; 
Psyche,  by  Francis  Coutts;  Quiet  Places,  by 
Corlaa  VVupperman;  The  Sailor  Who  Has 
Sailed,  by  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low;  The  Vista  of 
Bnglieh  Verse,  compiled  by  Henry  S.  Pancoaat; 
7n  FiomI  'Oerdma.  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson;  A 
Litfte  Book  of  TTomenpun  Verse,  by  the  late 
Margaret  E.  San^ster;  Poems,  by  rfarriet  Mc- 
Ewen  Kimball;  An  Urban  Faun,  by  Jean 
Wright}  First  Love,  by  Louis  Unte'rmeyer; 
Yonth  mtd  Other  Poems,  Charles  Hanson 
Towne;  Prom  the  Lips  of  the  Sea,  by  Clinton 
ScoUard;  Lays  of  the  Lake,  by  John  G.  Wright; 
Madrigali,  by  Thomas  A.  Dalv,  the  uuthor  of 
Cansont,  who  continues  his  delightful  lyrics  in 
tbe  Italian-American  dialect.  Songs  From 
Books,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  is  a  collection  of 
tbe  bits  of  verse  seattered  through  his  prose- 
\v ork.  Porms,  \>y  tin-  hite  Rosamund  Marriott 
Watson,  are  beautiful  and  sincere,  \aiurc  and 
Other  Poeme  and  A  Wiltshire  Village,  by  Al- 
fred Williams,  a  worker  in  the  Swindon  folates, 
remind  the  reader  of  Whltnutt  or  Blake,  but 
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with  ft  note  of  their  owq.  Wc  should  mention 
alaot  Uriel  and  Other  Poemt,  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye;  The  Uniongucred  Air,  by  Florence  K. 
Coat^;  Poems,  by  VV.  J.  Cameron;  The  tioul's 
lieatiny,  by  William  Avon ;  I'onns,  ilnlhemati- 
oal  ami  MitetiUmeotUk  by  Henry  Daw  EiUsx 
aad  ThB  Lgrio  Ytmrt  a  eolliMtkm  of  one  bundred 
Amerieu  poooaa,  aobmitted  in  eoupetition  for 
prizea. 

LiTEBARr  Biography.  The  year  has  been  ricb 
in  biographical  studies,  at  leaat  two  great  biog* 
raphies  having  appeared,  one  on  each  side  of 

the  eea.  Mark  Twuin,  by  Albert  Bigdow  Paiiic. 
is  of  unusual  length,  thre«  volumes  of  17UU 
pages  each,  the  result  of  six  years  of  arduous 
work.  Tlie  interest  of  the  eiibjeotr  the  moet 
popular  of  American  men  of  Mtm,  for  whom 
all  the  worl'i  fp!t  ;i  prT«rin;il  affection,  and  the 
hom^aty  of  tin'  jHtitraial  inako  it  the  h'adiiig 
work  in  this  field  published  in  the  Tniti'd  Statt-s 
during  the  year.  Much  af  the  story  is  told  in 
letters  and  journals.  The  Letters  of  Ueorge 
Meredith,  edited  by  his  son,  fill  (130  pages  of  in- 
tense interest  to  all  students  of  literature  and 
lovers  of  Meredith.  A  ptTBOiiality  so  vigorous 
and  vital  leavea  ita  mark  on  ail  it  touches,  and 
eipeeially  on  intinate  correspondence.  The  let- 
ters cover  fifjbr  year*  of  active  life  and  disclose 
the  fineness  or  the  man  to  thoie  who  have  known 
only  the  author.  The  Three  Brontes,  by  May 
Sinclair,  is  an  able  charactenzation  of  the 
genius  of  the  tnree  Yorkshire  sisters,  and  may 
twll  supplement  lank  Oaakeil's  admirable  Life 
0f  Chanoti*  Bnmi§.  Anoth«  ereditabls  work, 
by  an  Ell|^lsbwoman,  is:  Byron,  by  Ethel  Ciil- 
burn  Mayne,  temperate  iu  tone  and  scholarly  in 
presentment;  a  critical,  analytical,  and  yet 
sympathetic  study  of  the  poet.  Two  of  his  con- 
temporaries are  ably  treated  in:  Wordaxcorth 
Poet  of  Nature  and  Poet  of  Men.  by  Prof.  E. 
Hershey  Sneath  of  Yale  rnivcrsity;  and  in 
the  painfitakinp  annotationa  of  (oleridnc'a 
poema:  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Sam- 
Ml  TvffUtr  Cotwidgt,  edited  by  E.  H.  Coleritlge. 
George  Oissing.  A  Critical  Study,  by  Frank 
Swinnerton.  which  the  author  calls  a  "record 
of  one  wlio  failr  ^1,"'  is  l  ili  lic  i  in  the  same  low 
key  as  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Jiyecroft, 
by  George  Gissing,  which  appears  in  a  new  edi- 
tion. Lnfeadio  Beam,  by  Mina  H.  Kennard, 
contains  some  letters  to  hia  htlf-slster  Mrs. 
Atkinnon.  and  Lafeadio  Heani,  by  Kdward 
Thomas,  is  a  brief  but  coherent  epitome  of  the 
essential  facts.  .4f/«iii»  Lindsay  Gordon  and  Bis 
Friend*  «»  Bugland  and  iliMlrolia,  by  £ditb 
Humphries  and  Douglas  Sladen,  is  tne  first 
monioir  of  tho  Australian  poet  piiblifhed  in 
England,  iilthough  he  died  in  1870,  and  tiiia 

J ear,  too,  we  have  the  first  complete  editions  of 
is  work:  The  Poems  of  Adam  lAndeay  Gor- 
don, arranged  by  I>oug1n8  Sladen.  and  The 
Porrnx  of  Aflnin  Lindmtr  fiordou.  edited  hy 
Frank  Mahlon  Rohh.  (Irorne  Horroir.  the 
and  His  Banks,  by  Kdward  Thomaj5.  in  a  poiiial 
and  pleasing  biography  of  the  author  of  Larcn- 
jjro.  Another  Ufe  of  Oeorge  Borrow,  by 
Herbert  Jenkins,  has  been  compiled  from  un- 
publifthed  documents,  his  works  and  corre- 
Hpoiidcncf.  Chiirlrs  Dirktnx  as  Filitrir,  hy  H.  ('. 
Lehman,  is  chielly  cora|>n»e<l  of  letters  to  Will- 
iam Henry  Wills,  for  twenty  years  Dickens's 
sub-editor  on  Bousehold  Words  and  All  the 
Year  Round.  Robert  Browning,  the  Poet  and 
the  WrtM,  hy  F.  M.  Sim,  is  sincere  in  apprecia- 
tion and  rich  in  material.  William  Makepeace 
f  A«efteray»  by  Sidney  Dark,  ia  a  fieah  and  in> 


dependent  eetinwte  in  the  aeries  "Little  Books 
on  Great  Writers.**  In  the  field  of  finglish 
literature  we  should  also  mention:  Letters  of 
WUiiam  Coup^r,  edited  and  clx>t»eu  by  J.  G. 
Frazer;  Keats,  Shelley  and  Shakespeare, 
8tudie»  and  JSssays  s'n  ihigUeh  IdUnratim,  bj 
8.  J.  Mary  Snddard;  Great  Wrvfera  o/  America, 
by  W.  P.  Trent  and  John  Erakine;  Oscar  Wildt, 
by  Arthur  Kansouae;  fire  Types,  by  G.  K. 
Caaitei'ton.  Biographies  of  foreign  writers  are 
nnnmoua  aa  usual:  Sietteehe,  by  Paul  Klmer 
More;  FrtedrteJk  VtetMaehe  and  Bit  New  0<w- 

pel,  by  Kmily  S.  Hamhlrn:  Fr^^c  Homo,  bif 
Friedrich  Nietzsche;  Victor  tiufjo:  His  Life  and 
irorit,  by  Arthur  F.  Davidson;  The  Great  Ilu$- 
«ta»  JSeoltsIt  bv  J.  A.  I.  Lloyd,  treating  of 
Feodor  Dootoieirsky  wbose  Brothan  Karema- 
cor  is  translated  by  Constance  Garnett;  From 
Ibxrn's  W  orkshop,  translated  by  A.  G.  Chater, 
with  an  introduction  by  William  Archer,  who 
edited  a  complete  edition  of  Ibseir's  works. 
Some  unusually  delightful  reminiscences  are: 
Our  Bouse  and  London  Out  of  Our  Wmdmn 
by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell;  A  Personal  B» 
fj'rd  by  Joseph  Conrad,  published  in  England 
under  the  title  Some  Reminiaoencee j  BaU  and 
FareurU;  l^nlce,  by  George  Moor^  a  ainglllsr 
autobiography  in  three  vo&maa* 

General  Biographt.  The  most  importaat 
biographical  achievement  of  (In  year  is  the 
completion  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  Satioml 
Biography  by  the  third  and  final  volume  of  the 
Second  Buf^ment,  edited  by  Sir  Sido^  Lee, 
which  includes  tboae  wbo  died  in  tbe  period  be* 
tw.H-n  the  death  of  Victoria,  January  22,  IflOl, 
and  the  year  1911.  The  whole  work  contains 
memoirs  of  31,757  persons  of  distinction  in  the 
British  ^empire.  Tbere  are  1636  new  biofsr 
raphies  considered  in  tbe  two  supplemeals  » 
sued  since  the  63  original  volumes  were  com- 
pleted in  1900.  The  dictionary,  as  a  whole,  is 
remarkable  for  its  impartiality,  accuracy,  and 
comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  for  ita  avoidance 
of  superfluous  praise.  The  Girlhood  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  two  volumes,  by  Viecount  Eaher,  is 
a  selection  from  her  mii jesly's  diaries  between 
the    years  and    1^40,"  culled    from  over 

a  hundred  journals  written  in  her  own  haQiJ. 
and  of  much  historic  and  biographical  intereit 
in  their  revelation  of  the  character  and  tie 
education  of  the  queen.  The  Life  of  DavU 
LUiud-iirorge,  by  H.  D>i  Pare,  is  to  consist  (if 
four  volumes,  the  first  of  which  has  been  la- 
8ue<l.  The  Life  of  General  Booth  is  a  col- 
lection of  estimates  bv  various  authors,  iadadr 
ing  the  Rev.  R.  J,  Caiiipbeil,  Lady  Francis  Bai* 
four.  W.  H.  ReverML"--  lCi  I  other?,  who  recoc- 
nir-e  his  practical  genius  aiid  power  of  or^aiwM- 
tioB.  Tbe  second  volume  of  William  Flavclle 
Moimminy's  lAje  of  Benjamin  Diaradi,  Eerl 
of  Beationsfield,  covers  the  ten  yearn  from  18(7 
(o  1846,  perhaps  the  most  stirring  decade  of 
his  life.  Tlie  death  of  the  author  leaves  thi» 
important  work  hut  half  done.  Portraits  Tif 
Sketehet,  by  Edmund  Oosse,  includes  thirteen 
memoira  of  contemporaries  and  frieodt> 
IfmfonVs,  hy  ^ir  Frederick  Wedmore,  reflects 
pleahant  and  discreet  reminiscences.  The  Life 
of  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Xetcman,  by  WflfHd 
Philip  Ward,  is  an  important  vrork. 

Other  English  biographies  wortby  of  ma* 
tion  are:  a  new  life  of  FHtmrd  IrrinT.  by 
,Tean  Christie  Hoot:  Arthur  James  Balfour  « 
Philosopher    and    Thinker,    hr    Wilfrid  Shnr': 

The  Macreadu  Diarize,  1833-1857,  edited  by 
Willian  XotdWc;  A  Coam^Um  Actor,  Dnd 
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Onrrick  and  His  trench  Friends,  by  Frank  A, 
Hcdgcock;  Maitland  of  Letkington,  bv  E.  Kus- 
mII,  a  study  of  the  lile  and  Umw  of  tlie  mia- 
i«t«r  of  Marv  Stuart;  Letten  From  Madame  Du 

Dtffand  fu  Iluniir  Walpole,  filliiiL'  tl>ret'  vol- 
Mou^,  edited  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbiv;  Htxollec- 
turn*  of  •  Court  Painter,  by  Henry  Jones 
Thaddeus,  recalls  tbe  court*  of  ibe  mneteenth 
eeiiturj;  Family  and  B«in  of  iSir  Franetg 
Drake,  by  Lady  Elliott- Drake ;  Lhrs  of  th.- 
Uanoverian  Quren^  of  England,  Vol.  11.,  by  Alice 
Drayton  Greenwood;  Life  and  Work  of  M'i//- 
«•»  Frjfor  Letehworihf  by  Joaephus  lielaoQ 
Lctebworth;  9^  Three  SUtert  of  Lord  Ruteeti 
of  Killowen,  by  Mattlit^w  Russell;  Margarrt  aud 
Ethel  MacDonald,  by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald; 
The  Life  of  Henry  Hartley  Fowler,  Firat  Via- 
eomt  Woleerkompton,  ^  his  d«twhter  Edith 
Henrietta  Fowler  (Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton);  Tho 
!.cltrr  nn(i  of  I.ady  Elizabeth  fitnnJiopc,  1806- 
1373.  by  A.  M.  \V.  Stirling;  J^ord  Chitthum  and 
<A«'  M  liig  Opposition  by  D.  A.  W  iiiHtiinl<\v ; 
The  Life  of  Sir  Joeeph  Banke,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Edward  Smith;  Francis  Paget, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  by  Stephen  Papet  ami  J.  M. 
C.  Crum;  Ttte  Life  of  Sir  Howard  Vitircnt,  bv 
S.  n.  Jpycs  and  F.  D.  How;  J/v  "  "  7  ■  .  ^  1  y 
Lady  Dorothy  Ncvill;  The  Fourth  feneration, 
reminiscences  by  Janet  Ross;  Unseen  Friends, 
by  Mrs.  William  O'Brien;  The  Battle  of  Life, 
a  Retrospect  of  Sixty  Years,  by  T.  E.  Kebbel, 
Oetogrnarian  ;  Sirlx/  Ycnrs  in  the  Wilderness, 
Iw  Sir  Henry  Lucy;  Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy 
woNMii'*  Life,  by  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie;  Corre- 
spondence of  Sarah  Spencer,  Lady  Lyttelton, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Wyndham;  Mary  Sidney, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fav- 
orit<^  sister,  by  Frances  Berkeley  Young;  (ieorge 
Frederick  Watts:  tho  Aiuntt  of  m  ArUil'a 
W<  iw  M.  S.  Watts. 

In  foreign  biography,  there  are  a  few  msrh 
torious  works  that  should  be  mentioned:  WSi* 
tflm  the  Silent,  by  J.  C.  Squire;  The  Life  of  Bi. 
Froneis  of  Assist,  by  Father  (Xithbert;  St. 
Frmmri*  of  Aooiti,  bv  JohMUies  JOrgeoson;  Tho 
Lettert  oiUl  /ovmalt  of  Catmt  Ohorles  LoMh- 
(jm  Westerhury  (1848-1849),  edited  by  Henry 
Msrezali.  written  from  prison  and  some  of  tliem 
in  farewell  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold; 
Jfane  Antoinette'.  Her  Early  Youth,  by  Lady 
Younghusband ;  Forty-five  Years  of  Mu  Life, 
1770-1815.  by  tbe  Princess  Louisa  of  Prussia, 
eiiited  by  Princess  Radziwill;  Carmen  Sylva  and 
Skrtrheg  from  the  Orient,  by  Pierre  Loti ;  The 
Comedy  of  Catherine  the  Great,  by  Francis 
Henry  Gribble;  The  Life  of  Michael  Angela, 
by  Romain  Roland;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Rod- 
ri<w  Bortfia,  by  Arnold  Matfhew;  CRseasr  BoT' 
<7ia.  a  study  of  the  Renaissance,  by  John  Leslie 
Garner:  The  Life  of  Caesar  Borgia,  by  Rafael 
Sab.it ini:  Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries, 
by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves;  The  Man  Who 
Sored  Austria:  Baron  Jellaete,  hy  II.  H«Tt1e7; 
I'rinrc  Talleyrand  and  TJl'-  Times,  by  Freder- 
irk  Aupiiftp  Ix)li<V;  Memoirs  of  Francesco 
("riiipi:  Letters  and  Recollections  of  Mazsini,  by 
Harriet  Eleanor  (BaiUia-HamiltoQ)  Kings 
Wiehoel  Beilprki  mtd  E1§  Mmu,  by  OiMter  Fi»l* 
lak;  Hercules  Brabaeon  BnkmMt  Bio  Art  and 
Life,  by  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

In  American  biogranhy  we  have  a  new  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  in  Pertonal  Traito  of  Abraham 
fAneobt.  by  Helen  Nleolsy,  which  supplements 
TTay  anr]  Virolay's  fTistory.  Wa/thinotnn  and 
lAmcoln,  Iteaders  of  the  Nation  in  the  ConsU' 
InMoMii  Wtm$  «/  Amtrknm  HUlarjf,  hf  Bobert 


W.  Mcl.aughlin,  is  a  comparison  of  the  two 
great  statesmen.  John  Hancock,  by  Lorenao 
Sears,  is  the  first  biography  that  haii  ever  been 
written  of  that  famous  patriot.  Mareua  Alunzo 
Hanna:  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Herbert  David 
Croly,  and  The  Tnic  Daniel  wibHicr,  by  Sidney 
George  Fisher,  are  worthv  and  rcadabie  WOtkn. 
Biographies  of  two  remarkable  American  women 
are:  Frances  Willard:  Her  Life  and  Work,  by 
Hay  Strachey,  and  The  Life  of  Ellen  fl.  Rich- 
ards, by  Caroline  Louisa.  Hunt.  An  arresting 
autobiography  The  Promised  Land,  by  Mary 
Antin,  tells  the  atoiy  of  an  immigrant  girl  in 
the  New  World.  Woodrow  WUoon  by  Hester 
K.  Hosford,  and  Woodrow  Wilson:  the  Story  of 
His  Life,  by  WiUiam  Bayard  Hall,  give  brief 
outline  sketches  of  the  President-elect.  The 
Story  of  J.  Piorponi  Morgan  ia  told  Carl 
Hovey,  and  that  of  Atotander  Bumitton,  by 
William  Smith  Ctilbcrson.  One  Welshman:  a 
Glance  at  a  Great  Carerr,  by  the  late  Whitelaw 
Reid,  is  an  able  address  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Thomas  Jetferson.  (General  Joseph 
Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  by 
John  Witherspoon  Du  Rose,  is  an  enthusiastic 
tribute.  Two  men  interested  in  education  are 
discussed  in:  Educational  T'tetos  ond  Influence 
of  DeWitt  Clinton,  by  Edward  Augustus  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  the  Ltfe  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons. 
the  friend  of  the  small  collc>ge,  by  Edward 
Franklin  Williams.  A  charming  autobiography 
is  that  of  Yoshio  Markino,  When  I  Was  a  Child, 
giving  an  artless  narrative  of  his  home  life  and 
education  in  Japan.  Memories  of  James  McNeU 
Whistler,  the  Arti^^  by  Thomas  B.  Way,  gives 
most  of  its  space  to  Whfstler  aa  a  lithographer. 
The  Autohiofjrnphy  of  an  Individualist,  by 
James  O.  Fagan,  while  giving  the  experiences 
of  an  adTentnrmia  life*  la  also  »  plea  for  tke 
open  ahop» 

BxuoiOH.  To  tha  inereaalng  Interest  In  the 
pTOhlema  of  tbe  moral  and  spiritual  life  the 
coming  of  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  to  America 
may  have  contributed.  Previous  to  his  receiv- 
ing tha  Nobel  prisa  for  idealiatic  literature  in 
1908,  only  one  of  Endcen'a  worka  had  been 
translated  into  English,  a  volume  published  in 
1878  with  an  introduction  by  President  Noah 
Porter  of  Yale.  Now  we  have  all  of  his  im- 
portant worlta:  Lt/e's  Basis  and  Lifers  Ideals, 
Mah^  Ctorrmla  af  Ifod'eni  Thought,  The  Truth 
of  Religion,  The  Problem  of  Human  Life  and 
others.  The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experi- 
ence: A  Philosophic  Study  of  Religion,  by  Will- 
iam Ernest  Hocking,  shows  not  only  the  equip- 
ineni  of  a  professor  of  philosophy,  but  also  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  greater  mys- 
tics. Civilization  at  the  Cross  Roads,  by  John 
Neville  Figgia,  in  a  way  the  seqii  >1  or  ui  lt  ;iH 
the  supplement  of  his  The  Gospel  and  Human 
"Seeds,  ih  r  uirageouB  in  its  apologetic,  and  seeks 
rational  foundation  for  religious  beliefs.  Thff 
Bod  and  Thy  Staff,  bv  Arthnr  Christopher  Hen- 
son,  tells  the  story  of  his  conversion  durin<r  i" 
ness  from  the  "  spectatorial  "  attitude  toward 
life,  looking  at  it  through  study  windows,  to  a 
regenerating  faith.  WUkini  ^homfhio  Dwriaa 
CoNOsteaemcff,  by  Sir  IVaderidc  Yonnglraaband, 
is  another  book  prodooed  by  a  severe  illness. 
Moiiern  Problems,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  is  men- 
tioned here  because  of  its  ethical  trend  and  tha 
chapters  on  "The  Mature  of  Time"  and  "  Bal- 
four and  Bergaon."  Lif*?s  Tanglod  Thread,  by 
the  Ripht  Reverend  W.  Boyd-Carpenter,  is  a  de- 
fense of  life  against  tiie  modem  petisimist. 
Oroafiioo  RooeiiatUm,  four  leoturea  on  the 
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Miraculous  Chriat,  by  J.  G.  Simpaon,  deals  with 
uiracles  ably  mud  candidly  from  the  ortbodox 
standpoint.  An  Outline  of  the  Uiatory  of 
Chrittian  Thought  Since  Kant,  by  Edward  Cald- 
well, coriLiiiui  H  the  aketcb  of  the  reformed  tli» 
oJogy  l>egun  by  Dr.  Arthur  McUitfert  m  hia 
Protestant  Thought  Before  Kant.  The  Golden 
Bough,  Part  V.:  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the 
Wild,  by  J.  6.  Frazer,  continuea  the  work  on 
magic  and  religion  and  f  in.^  a  rich  storvhouse 
of  legend  and  folk-lore.  The  Atttobiography  and 
JAfe  of  George  Tyrrell,  arranged  with  supple- 
iBCttta  by  MiM  IL  JO.  Jf  ctre,  is  of  fpttX  iotereafe 
in  fta  oontribatioii  to  fbe  liutory  of  Mo«tenii«m. 
The  Peasant  Sage  of  Japan,  traiidlntcd  by  Tn- 
daau  Yoshimoto,  tells  of  the  b«autiful  btoVy  of 
the  life  of  Sontoku  Ninomiya.  Some  practical 
MDCCta  of  religiooa  eftort  aro  oonaidored  in  the 
Bcrles  of  Caitholio  Studies  in  Soeial  lteforai.«* 
///.  The  Bousing  Problem,  edited  by  Leslie  A. 
St.  Toke,  and  iV.  The  Church  and  Eugenics,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Gerrard. 

LandmarkB  m  l*«  Mi$t9nf  of  tht  Welsh 
Church,  by  the  Rlglit  Rererend  Atfred  George 
Edwards,  Bishop  of  St.  AHaph.  has  an  added  in- 
terest because  o£  the  present  movement  for  the 
diseatablishment  of  the  church  in  Wales.  The 
Eve  of  OathoHo  Emancipation:  being  the  Hi*' 
iory  of  flu  EngUsh  CatAoNe*  Ourtn^  the  firti 
Thirtj  )>Tt9  nf  the  yineterrTfk  Century,  by  the 
Right  i^eveieiid  Monsi^nor  liirnard  Ward,  has 
reached  its  third  and  concluding  volume.  Stud- 
iet  in  Earlj/  Church  History,  by  Cuthberi  Uam> 
ilton  Turner,  the  brilliant  lecturer  and  inspiring 
teacher  at  Oxford,  will  be  welcomed. 

UiHTOBT.  Perhapa  the  most  important  char- 
acteristic of  the  work  done  in  history  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  the  revolution  in 
tbe  point  of  view  ftMn  which  history  is  written. 
Th<»re  has  been  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the 

fiurely  political  to  the  economic  and  social, 
rom  the  sensational  and  exceptional  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  permanent  forces  which  mold 
society,  from  fields  remote  from  the  interests 
and  problems  of  to-day  to  •  careful  snaiysis  of 
contemporary  institutions  and  events.  These 
tendencies  have  long  been  apparent  among  the 
advance  guard  engaged  m  historical  rem.>arch, 
but  only  roeently  have  they  attained  popular 
literary  expression.  liie  best  exposition  of  this 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  modem  his- 
torians and  the  motiVes  which  have  combined  to 
bring  it  about  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  James 
Harrey  Robinson's  volume  of  essays.  The  A'eio 
History.  Tbe  most  importaat  of  tbe  co(}perative 
histories  Is  the  Camiridgt  Medieval  History, 
planned  by  J.  B.  Rury,  edited  by  H.  M.  Gwatkin 
and  J.  P. 'Whitney,  which  worthily  succeeds  The 
Cambridge  Modem  History  now  completed  ,  the 
first  volume  presenting  a  view  of  the  transition 
from  the  ancient  to  tbe  medieval  world.  An* 
other  consideration  of  medieval  times  is  given 
by  Charles  Rbl>ert  Leslie  Fletcher,  in  The  Mak- 
ing of  Western  Europe  during  the  Dark  -Ages, 
300*1000  A.  D.  Saints  and  Heroes  to  the  End 
of  the  MWia  A^ee,  by  George  Hodges,  is  human 
and  entertaining.  The  f^tory  of  Europe,  by  Sam- 
uel Bannister  Harding  and  Margaret  Snodgrass, 
is  wide  in  its  scope,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
youURr  students  of  history.  The  History  of  the 
Pe^le  of  the  J/ethertnnds,  by  Petrus  Johannes 
Blnk,  reaches  its  fifth  and  final  volume,  treating 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

English  historv  for  ini2  is  varied  in  interest 
bat  generally  marked  by  a  oesire  for  a  broad 
survey  of  tbe  past  aeblcvements  of  fh«  JEnglish 


people  in  each  of  many  tields  of  activity.  lbs 
first  volume  of  A  Modem  Hietorjf  of  the  Bm^itk 

People,  by  K.  H.  Grettor,  picTiir-i  tUr  period 
from  188U  to  1898,  with  the  piuuiibt.  ut  a  secouJ 
Milume  which  shall  bring  the  story  down  lo  tbe 
present  day.  The  Conetttutiona'l  Utstory  of 
England,  by  Thomat  Enkine  Mav,  liaron  Fan* 
borough,  is  an  able  survey  from  the  Whig  stand- 
point. Tbe  older  iilngland  is  described  in  The 
Itomanization  of  Roman  Britain,  by  F.  Haver- 
field.  The  History  of  the  British  Nation  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  by  A. 
Innes,  is  a  scholarly  treatment  of  tbe  subject  in 
1000  pages  of  careful  analysis.  Another  topic 
of  perennial  interest  is  represented  this  year  by 
Puritanism  in  England,  by  U.  Henly-Hensoo, 
and  The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Puritan  Fathers 
dcalingwith  Um  iSnglisb  iioston  and  the  bistoiy 
of  thertiritsns  before  they  emigrated,  by  Albert 
Christopln  r  A  l  lison;  Warfan  m  England,  by 
Hilaire  iielloc,  is  a  little  book  on  the  strntegi- 
cal  topography  of  England  and.  incidentally,  of 
her  campaigns.  The  Sietory  of  the  British  t'W' 
cign  Policy  from  the  Baflieet  Timee  to  i9ti.  hf 
Arthur  Ilassall,  is  too  brief  for  so  exten?ive  n 
(iurvey,  but  it  is  accurate  and  gives  the  mam 
events  and  their  results.  Among  the  histories 
of  narrower  scope  we  may  mention  Eobtrt  Kett 
and  the  HorftOk  Rieing,  by  Joseph  Clsytes, 
which  tells  the  dramatic  storv  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Ki.ono  peasants  led  by  l\ett  in  13i9;  ike 
Minority  of  Henry  the  Third,  by  Kate  Norgat*; 
The  History  of  the  Royal  jfamilu  of  England, 
by  Fredericic  G.  Bsgshawe;  Etudiee  in  the  Eie- 
Inry  of  English  tommerce  in  the  Tudor  I'criod, 
by  A.  J.  Gcrson.  E.  A.  Vaughn,  and  Miss  Neva  K. 
Deardorff.  Among  the  new  books  on  1;.  lani  we 
have  a  few  of  value :  i  lie  Beginnings  vj  Hod- 
em  Ireland,  by  Philip  Wilson;  The  Irish  Kevo- 
lution,  by  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy,  vol.  I  treat- 
ing of  the  murdering  time  from  tbe  Land  League 
to  tl>e  first  Home  Rule  bill  with  an  attempt  it 
an  impartial  attitude;  The  Land  War  in  Ire- 
land, being  a  personal  narrative  of  events  to 
OontinaatioB  of  "  A  Secret  History  of  the 
lish  Occupation  of  Kgjpt,"  by  Wilfrid  Scaww 
Blunt;  The  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  by  Charle? 
O'Mahony.  In  Scottish  history  we  bare  The 
Roman  Wall  in  Scotland,  by  George  Maedoaald» 
an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Kobmb  seen* 
pation  of  Britain ;  Eeottand  and  the  Freneh  Bee- 
ohition.  by  Henry  W.  Metkle.  an  able  treatment 
of  the  inlluence  of  the  French  Itevolution  upon 
the  political  and  social  unrest  in  Scotland  and 
upon  the  Scottish  church.  We  have  some  inter* 
esting  recollections  of  Parliament  in  two  bosks: 
Letters  and  Character  Sketches  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
and  The  Houhp  of  Commona  from  Within,  by  tho 
Right  Honorable  Robert  Farquharaon.  The  Dt- 
olfne  of  Afisfoerscj/.  by  Arthur  Ponsonb^.  may 
he  mentioned  here,  because  of  its  chapters  on 
"  Lords  and  Commons  "  and  on  "  Ihe  Aristocrat 
of  To-day."  Cambridge  and  its  Storv.  by  Ar- 
thur Grey,  is  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  tbe 
university. 

In  the  field  of  French  history  we  note  with 
surprise  that  books  on  Napoleon  are  fewer  th«« 
usual,  yapoleon's  I/oet  Campaign  in  Germitny, 
by  F.  Loraine  Petre,  is  a  partisan  view;  Pitt 
and  Napoleon,  by  John  Holland  Rose,  contains 
some  new  letters;  Joachim  Murat:  Marshal  of 
France  and  King  of  Naples,  is  «  bit  of  vivid  bit* 
tory  by  Andrew"  ITilliard  Atten  lL:*  .  The  Stor'j 
of  France,  by  Mary  MscGrM(or,  extends  to  the 
Third  Sepnblie;  Fronee  of  Jca»  of  Aro,  tf  As- 
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drew  C.  P.  iiaggard,  is  a  readable  narrative.  Society;  Among  Congo  Cannibals,  by  the  Rev. 

The  Ru$9Utn  People,  by  Maurice  Baring,  tells  in  John  H.  Wecka;  livyd  AUxandcr's  Last  Jour- 

an  u.l('r<--.t j ng  way  ol  Uic  euuntrv   ainl  its  his-  nty,  by  Herbert  Alexander,  containing  the  diary 

tory  viiih.  special  refereucci  lo  recent  evciit»  and  oi  the  expeditioo  of  il>Ud-ii^IU  to  the  Wadai- 

pmoit  conditions.    The  Outline  of  the  Rutso-  Darfur  r^fam  wliere  French  and  iiritish  poaaes- 

Jop9tu»e  War,  1904-1906|  by  Charles  Ross,  is  a  sionsmeet;  Trekking  ihe  Great  I  himt,  ifort  and 

military  history  of  the  conflict.   Oermany  in  the  travel  in  the  Kalahari  desert,  by  Arnold  W. 

yinctecnth  Century,  by  .!(       Holland  KoM  Ud  liodson. 

others,  is  a  critical  and  fichoiarly  volume.  Arc-  ik^oks  on  Turkey  continue  to  abound,  and  we 
hie  Spain:  HtdtlightH  on  Her  Uiatory  and  Art,  may  venture  the  prupliecy  that  the  Balkan  War 
by  Bernard  and  Helen  M.  Wbi^aw,  ia  an  inter-  will  stimulate  the  production  or  the  publication 
estioe  work,  although  the  ntithon  have  no  of  many  more  next  year.  Among  the  volumes 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  discoxir  no  new  of  1912  dealing  wifli  ttc  f)tl mnn  empire  and 
sources.  The  Common  People  of  Ancient  Home,  the  Near  East  must  be  mentioned:  Sir  Kdwin 
by  Frank  Frost  Abbott.  diBcuases  such  modern-  Fear's  comprehensive  discu^aion  of  racial  and 
iitie  topics  as  the  coat  of  living  and  govera-  wciai  anesiiiKia,  Turkey  and  P^oj^i  fur- 
mental  control  of  oorporatiom  and  tmdet  k«g  ana  ih«  Twrka,  by  Z.  Doekctt  Ferriman; 
unions.  Behind  Turkish  I.attircs,  by  Hester  Donaldson 

TRAVtt   AND  CONTEMPOKABY   HiSTOBY.    The  Jcjikiosj  A  Modem  i'ilyrim  in  Mecca  and  a 

Eneniorable  geographical  event  of  the  year  1912  Siege  in  Sanaa,  by  A.  J.  B.  VVavell;  Travels  and 

is  the  diaoovenr  of  the  South  Pole,  recorded  in  8tudH»  m  tha  A' oarer  East,  voL  X,  part  2,  by 

The  South  Pole,  an  aeeount  of  the  Norwegian  Albert  Ten  Byck  Olmstead,  B.  B.  Charles,  and 

Antarctic  K.vjH'dition  in  the  Fram,   1910-1012,  J.  E.  Wrencli,  in  tbi  Ir  kc  arrh  for  Hittite  inscrip- 

translated  by  A.  J.  Chatcr  from  the  recordH  of  tiousi  A  Land  that  is  Desolate,  an  account  of  a 

Captain  Amundsen,  with  an  introduction  b^v  l^r.  tour  in  Palestine,  by   Sir   Frederick  Treves, 

Fndtjof  Naosen,  who  also  publishes  /»  ^'orth^  Bart;  To  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdiatan  m  Uia- 

«m  ir«cto,  n  hietory  of  our  kaowlcdgo  of  the  guise,  by  E.  B.  6oane;  Aerow  lAe  Jtoo/  o/  iht 

Arctic  reg-ions.  WorW,  by  P.  T.  Etherton;   Thr  strnnrjlimg  of 

Xow  that  ^ifrica,  north  and  south,  iiao  bt-en  Persia,  in  which  W.  Morgan  tilaisU  r  lells  tho 

optued  to  the  tourist,  and  even  the  interior  of-  story  of  his  e.\|)erii'ncc  in  trying  l  i  rt  i  irm  tbo 

lers  no  considerable  adventure,  the  number  of  flnaooea  of  Persia;  Through  Urrece  and  Dalmo' 

bodca  niitting  to  throw  light  upon  the   Dark  Ita,  by  Emilie  Isabel  (Wilson)  BarHngton,  a 

Continent  is  rapidly  increasing.    In  fact  Africa  good  acount  of  a  six  weeks'  trip;  K'Jrakoram 

has  displaced  Italy  from  the  position  it  has  long  and  Wtstcrn  Ilimalajia,  1009:  an  account  of  the 

kid  at  tiic  head  of  the  list  of  Ix  >  k.^  devoted  to  exjK-dition  of  11.  R.  11.  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo  of 

travel  and  description.  The  annexation  of  Irip-  Savoy,  by  Filippo  de  Filippi;  A^orratiryr  of  the 

oil  by  Italy  nlld  the  eetablisbment  of  a  French  visit  to  India  of  their  Majesties  King  George  V 

protectorate  over  Morocco  during  the  year  have  and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  Coronation  Durbar 

drawn  attention  to  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  held  at  Delhi  December  12,  1911,  by  the  lion. 

*nd  at  the  insti;:  itinn  of  the  steamship  lines  it  John    Fortescue;    The    Malay    Penimula,  by 

has  become  in  recent  years  the  must  popular  Arnold  Wright  and  Thomas  H.  Eeid;  Through 

part  of  the  Mediterranean  tour.    Among  the  Shen-Kan,  by  R.  8.  Clark  and  A  de  C.  Sowerby; 

books  of  the  year  treating  tbia  region  with  vary-  Empires  of  the  For  East,  by  Lancelot  LAwton. 

ing  degrees  of  seriousness  are:    Atpecto  of  Af-  Japan  of  the  Japanese,   by  Joseph  Henry 

rito,  historical,  political,  colonial,  by  Roy  Dev-  Ix)n;jfor.I;   TJir  J'sp^ims-    \<i!ion,  by  Inar.o  Ota 

f  reux;  In  I'rcnch  Africa,  by  Miss  Betham-lid-  Nitob^,  llie  exchange  proteaaor  from  Japau;  and 

wards;  About  Algeria,  by  Charles  Thomas-Stan-  AmertcoiiVapottc^e  Relations,  by  Kiyoshi  Karl 

totdi  Algiers,  the  Sakaro  and  the  NUM,bjlistthtk  Kawaknmi,  are  the  leading  books  on  Japan. 

Hnmphreys;  Tke  fioet  ^Vonfter,  by  E.  Aleunder  There  Is  a  good  Story  of  Korea,  by  Joseph 

I'owell;  African  i>horc8  of  ihe  Meditcrraufan,  by  Henry    Ivongford.    Chim.    in     thi  transition 

Cyril  Fletcher  Grant  and  L.  Crant;  .1  Motor  through  which  it  is  passing,  evokes  much  com- 

Flight  Through  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  by  .Mrs.  ment  on  it.M  precarious  politics.    China  and  the 

Emma   AugnaU  Asevi  The  Land  of    Veiled  ManchuSt  and  The  CivUieation  of  China,  by 

Women,  by  John  Foeter  Fraier;  Tripoli  the  Herbert  A.  Oilee,  and  The  Passing  of  the  tfan* 

Mysterious   by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd;  Thr  Holy  chus,  by  Percy  H.  Kent,  treat  of  the  recently 

l^or  in  Tripoli,  by  O.  F.  Abbott.    Of  the  other  deposed  dynasty.    Another  able  work  is  Rvcpnt 

iiooks  on  Africa  there  is  only  space  to  mtnti    i  Eimta  and  Present  Policirfi  in  China,  by  .1.  O.  P. 

tiie  foUowlngt    Africa  of  i'o-day,  by  Joseph  Bland,  joint  author  with  £.  Backhouse' of  OA  ma 

King  Goodrien;  The  TeUed  Hatd  Hunters  of  yi-  Under  the  Bmpreee  Dowager.   Other  important 

crrin,  by  A.  J.  N.  Tremeame;  .4  Resident's  Wife  works  on  this  subject  are:    r^fna's  Revolution, 

ia  Sigeria,  hy  Constance   <  Belcher)  Larymore,  by  Edwin  Dingle,  a  succinct  history  of  the  main 

describes  the  heart  of  Africa;   Alone  in   West  fncts;    The  A'rw  China,  by    llmri   Barel;  7"** 

Africa,  an  impressionistic  record  of  travel,  by  Chinese  Revolution,  by  Arthur  Judson  Brown. 

Very  Oatnt;  My  Soudan  Tear,  by  E.  S.  Stc-  Books  on  continental  travel  are  fewer  Hken 

v^ns;  .4  CoJony  in  the  Making:  or  Sport  and  usual.    On  Ttaly,  always  a  tourist  country,  we 

Frofit  in   Hritiah  East  Africa,  by  Lord  Cran-  liavc  a  few  important  travels:    A  Wanderer  in 

worth;  In  the  Shcidmr  of  thr  fhinh.  by  P.  Amaury  Florence,  by  E.  V.  Lucas;  My  /tah.ju   Year,  by 

TaIbot»  life  in  British  Nigeria;  The  Life  of  a  Richard  Bagot.  really  toe  result  of  twenty  years 

Sooth  African  Tribe,  describing  the  inner  life  of  of  residence;  The  Cities  of  Lombardy,  by  Ed- 

a  Bantu  people,  by  Rev,  Henri  A.  Junod.  the  ward  Hutton;  The  Story  of  Lucca,  by  Janet 

resuTt  of  missionary  labors  in  Portuguese  East  Ross  and  Nelly  Erichsen.    PasBing  to  other 

Afric.i.  rin  -\frpmely  interest  in':  unrk;  Animal  Mediterranean  cities  w  ■   li;ivf  :      ^!nnr,rr,  and 

Life  in  Afnrn.  by  James  Stephenson-Hamilton,  Monte  Carlo,  by  Adolpb  Smith,  and   i  ht  Ro- 

the  fruit  of  nine  years*  study;  Dawn  in  Darke^  maaee  «f  Viee,  by  J.  D,  E.  Loveland.  "  France  " 

Africa,  by  John  H.  Harris,  organising  secretary  usnally  means  Paris,  as  we  lind  in  Byways  of 

of  the  Anti-atnvery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Paris,  by  Georges  Cain;  Old  Parie,  by  Henry  C. 


LITESATITBE 


LOCHREN 


Sb«ll<ry;  timtatu/na  of  i'aris,  by  Kowknd 
Htrongi  My  Fansian  Year,  bf  Maude  Annea* 
J«r{  but  we  have  alao  Eambln  Aroimd  Frateh 
Okmteaus,   by  Mrau  Frueu  M.  (FariEitnea) 

Ooatiiii;/;  l  rom  the  8outh  of  France,  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier;  l he  Spell  of  France,  by  Uaruliue 
AtwaU^r  Ma»on ;  In  the  Heart  of  the  Voage*, 
by  Maifailda  iiarbara  fietham-£kl wards;  in  fA« 

varpaihiatu,  by  Mra.  Lfon  FbiUlniore.  Othar 

Kiiropean  travels  include:  Letters  from  Fin- 
iuiid,  by  HofMiliDd  Travera;  Home  Life  in  Sor- 
way,  by  II.  K.  Daniel*;  Two  Vititt  to  Den- 
mark, by  fidmund  William  OoM«;  (iemtanif  and 
$h*  Oerman  Emperor,  by  Herbert  Perria;  0«r> 
man  Memoriea,  by  Sidney  Whitman;  Mmlern 
(lermany,  by  .J.  Kllia  Barker  (revisi-d  to  1!U'2); 
England  and  Germany,  by  leaders  of  jiuhlic 
opinioo  in  both  empires  collected  by  Dr.  Lud* 
wljr  Stein,  editor  of  Nord  und  Sfid;  The  Tour- 
iatti'  ItuHHia,  by  Ruth  Kedjie  WiHtd;  I'tKlimor- 
crtd  Jimsia,  b^-  Stephen  Graham;  Jiusnia  in 
Europe  and  Aata,  by  Joseph  King  (Joodrich. 

The  imminent  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
haa  attracted  attention  to  Latin  Atnerioa  and 
turned  tbr  tide  of  tourists  southward.  James 
Hryre,  now  ioiiii>li'ting  hi«  term  o(  uerviw  as 
Uritiwh  .^riiba.SHadiir  at  Washington,  give?*  his 
ObKrvationa  and  Jmprettions  oi  Souib  Aiuer* 
lea»  opening  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  describing  liin  tour  down  the 
west  coa**t  to  Peru  and  across  to  Argentina  und 
Brazil.  I'tmatnti  1\  '  Aibort  Kdwards  "  (Ar- 
thur Bullard),  is  an  inttireuting  account  of  the 
aanal.  tbe  country,  and  the  petiple.  The  etch- 
ings of  Joseph  Pennell,  published  ii!  ncturea 
of  the  f'anama  Canal,  snow  that  eit^uieering 
ucik-  more  beauty  than  artists  generally 

allow.  Uuiann:  Hntish,  Dutch,  and  French,  by 
James  Rodwuy:  Lnn'la  of  the  Southern  Cro»», 
by  tha  Rev.  Charles  Warner  Currier;  and  in  the 
Amtumm  Jungle,  by  Algot  Lange,  are  descrip- 
tivf  IxMiks  of  travel  in  South  America. 

Descriptions  of  North  America  are  nrinci- 
pallj  of  the  cold  regions  in  Canada  and  Alaska: 
Among  the  Stkimo*  of  Labrador t  by  Samuel 
King  Hutton.  a  aeriea  of  vivid  descriptions; 
Thrvuijfi  Tr  icklrtt  Labrador,  \>\  lU  keth  Ver- 
non Ih'slieth  Prichard;  f{rm\ntsv<  net  s  of  the 
Yukon,  by  Stratford  nalitlay  IvDbert  Louis 
ToUemache;  Canado  To-Dau  and  To-Morrow,  by 
Arthur  E.  Copping;  The  Cmm^an  Rodsiea,  by 
Arthur  P.  Coleman;  Sport  in  Vancourer  and 
\,  irfoMtulland,  by  Sir  John  Godfrey  Rogers; 
Tht  Wonderland'  vf  tht  Amrrican  West,  by 
Thomaa  H.  Murphy;  The  Sf^U  0/  the  Roekiet, 
by  ISnoa  A.  Milla:  Saddle  and  Oomp  in  ike 
h'orkle*.  by  Dillon  i  r:  }fy  Firtt  f^uminrr 

in  the  Sierra,  by  .lohn  Muir.  .Imcura  Old  and 
Vew,  by  J.  Neis^m  Fraser,  is  the  result  <'f  a 
rapid  tirip  from  weat  to  «aat  aeroaa  the  United 
Rtatea.  TIitm  books  on  Auatralia  are  worthy 
of  mention:  .4crr><,«  t  K.^fro/m,  by  Baldwin 
S|»ent">«'r;  Sport  and  Pnntimr  in  Auxtmlia,  by 
8ir  Ge<»rge  Houston  Reid:  Pioneers  in  Au<tn-i. 
Uein,  dealing  largely  with  AustraUa.  by  Sir 
Harry  Jobnaion. 

t>ther  b*»«>k!»  of  the  vear.  eapeeially  those  of  a 
technii'til  chiinicter.  \%ill  be  found  in  the  special 
bibliogTiiphie*  attuohtni  to  such  article*  as 
AiUuvi  LTvaK,  A.xTiiaoiHiLouT,  EnccATiox  Food 
AND  NrTUTiQx.  PattoutoY,  Fbiummmpht»  Po- 
UlTICAi   Vi^^xoMY   T*<YtMTt>r  tH;Y.  SocioiorrY.  cte. 

LtTTLE  PAIXS  STRIKE.   S<v  i>TiuKcs. 

and  AacHiracTVBB. 


MVESTOCK   IHDI78TSY.      See  Stock- 

E.\I.*>I.N(j. 

LIVINGSTONE,  Laomnaa  Frxrx.  la 
Ameriean  public  oifBcial  and  member  of  Cos- 
gress,  died  February  11,  1911.  He  ^sas  born 
in  Newton  County,  Ga.,  in  It^'i,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  sehoola*  He  served  tbrou|h* 
out  the  Civil  War  aa  *  private  and  after  ita 
ekae  engaged  in  farming.  H«  was  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  legislature  for  several  years. 
In  1891  he  wati  elected  to  the  Fifty-oecond 
Congress.  He  was  reelected  and  served  suom- 
aiva  tcnna  until  1010,  when  be  waa  defeated 
fbr  rcf iaetion  to  flie  Sizty-flrai  Oongraia. 

LI  YtJAN  HUNG.  Vice  President  of  ihi 
Chinese  Kepublic,  assassinated  April  2,  1911 
Little  is  known  of  his  hiatory  previooa  to  th« 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Wuchang.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  naval  officer  and  afterwards 
entered  tiic  army,  becoming  well  versed  in  mili- 
tary atfair.s.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  rebel  forces  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  it 
Wuchang.  He  waa  particularly  active  in  pro- 
tecting loreignera.  See  Chtita. 

LOAN  AND  TBUST  COlffPANTES.  The 
report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Clirrencj  sum- 
marized the  statiatica  lor  UIO  loatt  and  tiwt 
companies  with  aggregate  naoureea  on  June 
14,  1912,  of  $5,107,000,000.  Theae  inatitntioiii 
were  distributed  as  follows:  New  England 
States,  181,  with  aggregate  resources  of  $fii>5,- 
03S,000;  Eastern  SUtea,  494,  with  $2,958,852,- 
000  reoonreeei  Southern  Statea»  271,  with  |251,> 
940,000  reaonrces;  Middle  Weatem  States,  SSO, 
with  $1, lso.no  1,000;  Western  Statesi,  70.  with 
$45,886,000,  and  Pacific  States,  74,  with  |05,- 
720,000.  The  aggn^te  resources  of  tbe  81 
loan  and  truat  «oim|Mniea  of  Mew  York  City 
greatly  exceeded  thoee  of  any  other  eomnraBtty, 
Wing  $1,821,889,000.  The  278  loan  and  trust 
companies  of  Pennsylvania  reported  re^uren 
amounting  to  $750,696,000;  and  those  of  Illi- 
nois and  Massachuaetta  ranked  next  in  order. 
The  principal  item  of  rMonrec*  laehried  loana 
an  !  di-i-ounts  of  $2,71 1 .24!  noo,  of  which  nsirlT 
ont  Liilf  were  based  uii  eollaterai  security  other 
than  mortgages;  and  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  real 
estate,  including  filorteagca.  The  inveetocats 
included  bonds  and  other  ewuritfaa  amoaBtiBf 
to  $1,219,130  000.  Tn  this  were  included  a  smsll 
Hum  of  I'nited  Slatea  bonds,  State,  County,  and 
miiniciptil  bonds  amounting  to  $202,293,000-, 
railroad  bonds  of  1^,190,000,  and  bonds  of 
other  jpublie  eenriee  eorporatlone  of  f!08379,* 
000.  The  individual  deposits  included  $2.^19- 
055,000  subject  t-)  check,  $910,850,000  iQ 
ttuvings  aceoiji  1-.  ^  50.').{JS3.0O0  in  certificates  of 
deposit,  and  $48,68<i.000  in  certified  and  eaih* 
iers'  checks.  The  eaah  on  hand  waa  t2$S.15l,> 
000,  being  7.67  per  cent,  of  the  individujil  [^^ 
posits.  Compared  with  1908  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  .')t>S  in  the  nundnr  of  trust  companief> 
reporting  to  the  comptroller;  capital  stock, 
which  amounted  to  $4 1  S.9S5,OOiOi.  not  inefodiair 
surplus  and  profits  of  ?."i«0.741 .000.  h;id  in 
creased  50  per  cent,  diiring  four  years;  indi- 
viihul  dej'iwits  had  incre;ised  over  96  per  cent.} 
aud  aggregate  rcaources  over  78  per  eenL 

LOCHBBV.  WnuAX.  An  American  jnHsi 
died  Janu;ir\  2<».  1*112.  He  was  born  in  County 
Tyrone.  Ir-liud.  in  1832.  In  1834  he  caaiV 
w  ill  fi!;*  f  irenU  to  the  I'nited  State*.  Hf 
gn  w  up  and  wma  edoeated  in  Vermont  Alter 
studying  Uw  he  waa  admHtad  to  tte  W  to 
185$.  and  in  the  aame  yeor  maowcd  to  Uiwe- 
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wta.  H»  wiTed  in  ib»  CivU  War  from  1881 
to  186S.   In  he  was  a  neinlMr  of  the 

Minnesota  Senate.  He  was  appointed  jud|(e  of 
the  first  judicial  district  of  MiiiiieHota  in  1881, 
serving  until  1893,  when  he  wum  appointed 
United  States  commiwioner  of  peaaions.  Ia 
tli»  oAee  he  renained  iintit  1890.  While  eom- 
miasion^r  of  pensions  he  came  into  national 
pruinineiice  through  his  effortH  to  remedy  many 
abases  in  the  Fension  Department.  Jn  1806  he 
was  appointed  United  States  district  judge  for 
tin  District  of  Ifiaaeaota.  The  famous  Morth- 
em  Securities  case  was  li^on  llim*  Ho  WaS  A 
Democrat  in  politics. 

LOCKJAW.    See  TrrAinn. 

LOCKS.    See  Canals, 

LOEB,  MoBBis.  An  American  chemist  and 
cdoeator,  died  October  8,  1912.  He  was  horn 
in  Cincinnati  in  1863,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Univer-ltv  in  1883.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  talcing  a  doctor's  degree 
ffOD  that  institution.  He  afterwards  carried 
OD  Studies  at  the  oniveraitiea  of  Heidelberg 
snd  Leipzig.  Returning  to  the  Thilted  Btatea 
he  became  in  1888  as.^istant  in  chemistry  at 
Harvard  Univeraity.  He  was  docent  in  chem- 
istry at  Clark  University  from  1889  to  1891. 
From  1891  lo  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
proiissor  of  eltemistrr  at  New  Yorlc  University 
and  was  director  of  tne  laboratory  of  that  insti- 
tution from  18U5  to  1906.  He  wa^  founder  and 
sole  maintainer  of  the  Solomon  and  Hetty  Ix)eb 
Convalescents'  Home,  and  was  identified  with 
many  other  philanthropic  enterpriseSf  ehiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  Jewish  race.  In 
1311  he  presented  $50,000  to  Harvard  Univers- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  tin'  \\  alcott  Gibbs  Chemi- 
cal Library.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
ednration  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Loeb  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  the  United 
States  and  contributed  many  important  articles 
on  chemistiy  and  allied  aubjeeta  to  tsehnioal 
journals. 

LOLO.    See  A:«TBBOFOL0OT. 

UOJmoS.  See  Gucar  Bbitain,  Area  oiMt 
P9pulatiomt  and  .Aicmnonns. 

UOSBOSp  Fon  or.    8ae  Docks  Aim  Hab> 

LOOJUS,  Ebex  Jkskh.  An  American  as* 
tronomer,  natttraUst»  and  writer,  died  Deoem* 
ber  2,  1912.   He  was  bom  In  Oppenheim,  N.  Y., 

in  1828,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lawrence 
Seicntiflc  School.  While  he  was  still  a  student 
tiie  American  Ephemeria  and  Nautical  Alma- 
aae  waa  founded  in  Cambridge  and  he  bseame 
an  assistant  in  the  editing  of  this  work,  and 
S'^nior  a.snistant  from  1859  to  1900,  when  be  re- 
tired. He  was  a  otember  of  the  United  States 
(Iclipse  Expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
hi  1888.  In  addition  to  hia  seientifie  work  he 
wss  an  aeeomnlished  natnraNat  and  was  also  a 
specialist  in  Enfjllsh  literature.  pnrticTi!arly  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  aluo  many 
poems  of  great  merit.  He  wa«  the  author  of 
WoMtfe  8k«tche»  (1894)}  An  Eclipne  Party  in 
AfHoa  (1898),  and  A  Amset  Idyl,  and  Offtar 
Pr)(m$  n903).  He  oontrlbatsd  to  various 
papers  and  periodicals. 

LOOS,  Charles  I>otna.  An  American  scholar 
and  educator,  died  Februanr  27,  1912.  He  was 
boi^  in  W8rth,  Ahare.  in  18S3.  He  rame  with 
hi'5  father  to  the  United  States  when  still  a 
boy,  and  in  1840  he  waa  ordaine<l  to  t})e  Chris- 
tian   (DiftcipleH)    ministry.    In    1857-8   bf  ujf3 

(resident  of  Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and  from 
188  to  1880  waa  pnCsHor  of  aaclant  laagaagaa 
lais— 1» 


at  fietfaaar  Collage^  In  the  latter  year  ha  waa 
ehoaan  {msident  of  Kentucky  UmVersity.  He 

served  in  this  position  until  1897,  when  be  re- 
signed uud  became  profeuHor  of  Greek  in  that 
institution.  He  watt  preuident  of  the  Foreign 
Christian  Missiooarj  Society  in  1888. 

ANflhXLBB.   Sea  miwioipal  Govnnf- 
MENT,  Commission  Plon;  QaaaaoK  amb  Ret* 

vsv.  Disposal. 

LOS  ANQELES  AQXTEDITOT  AVD 
WATES  ST7PPL](.  See  Aqueductb. 

LOn,  Pmas.   Bee  Dbaha. 

IiOUISIANA.  Population.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1912, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  1,666,388  in  1910, 
the  foreign-born  whites  numbered  51,807,  com- 

Eared  with  51,853  in. 1800.  The  largest  num* 
er  of  these,  20,253,  came  from  Italy;  from 
Germany.  8897;  from  France,  6299;  from  Kng- 
land,  2050.  Other  Kuri  pcit  n  countries  are 
represented  by  smaller  numbers.  TW  city  of 
New  Orleans,  with  a  population  of  339.075  in 
1910»  had  a  foreign-bom  white  population  of 
27,711.  In  1900  it  was  M,688.  The  negroea 
in  the  States  in  1910  numbered  715,874  and  the 
mulattoes  152,577.  lu  1890  the  negroes  num- 
bered 659,193  and  the  mulatoes  90,053. 

AOBiooi'TllBK.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro* 
dnation  of  ttie  principal  crops  in  1811  and  1812 
are  shown  in  the  following  tablet 


Acreage 

Prod.  Bu. 

VMue 

1,806,000 

S2.490.0O0 

182.490.000 

19U 

1,800.000 

83,800,000 

23.810,000 

84.000 

707,000 

861.000 

1911 

40.000 

840.000 

646,000 

252.600 

11.812.000 

10.986.000 

mi 

871.200 

11.698.000 

9.237.000 

Potatoes 

....1912 

20.000 

1.460.000 

1,212.000 

1911 

22.000 

1.618,000 

1,518.000 

142.000 

a  284.000 

2,972.000 

19U 

24.000 

a  31.000 

372,000 

Tubaceo 

....1911 

600 

b  160.000 

43.000 

1911 

600 

b8SS,000 

69.750 

 1912 

C  M1,»S 
0  898,000 

1911 

•••••• 

a  TonOi  b  FoundSL  o  Bolea. 


Mineral  Phoductiox.  The  total  prodiio* 
tioa  of  petroleum  in  the  State  in  1911 
was  10,720,490  barrels,  a  marked  increase  over 
the  prodnetion  of  19iO«  which  was  6,841,395 
tmrrels.  By  far  the  laraeat  quantity  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Caddo  fields,  6,995,828  barrels, 
la  the  Vinton  fields,  which  largely  increased 
the  production  of  1911,  were  produced  2,454,- 
103  barrels,  eompared  with  n  prodnetion  of 
only  88,701  barrela  in  1818.  Iman  tlie  Jen* 
ninps  flplds  were  produced  1,180,177  barrels,  a 
sliglit  decrease  from  tbe  production  of  1910. 

Manufactukks  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
cluded statistics  of  manufactures  in  tbe  State 
lor  the  ealendar  year  1909.  The  induatriee  giv- 
ing  employment  to  the  largest  number  of  wage 
earners  in  the  State  are  those  connected  with 
the  lumber  and  timber  products.  In  these  In- 
dustries 46.072  persons  were  employed. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  for  white 
ptipils  in  the  State  in  the  school  year  1911-12 
was  201,297,  and  for  colored  pupils,  87,055. 
Of  those  enrolled  in  the  white  schools,  184.- 
507  were  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  16,< 
790  in  the  high  school  grades.  The  total  num> 
ber  of  teachers  employed  waa  6444,  of  whom 
5267  were  white  and  1177  colored.  The  number 
of  school-houses  in  use  during  the  year  was 
3606.  Tbe  average  salary  of  male  white  teach- 
«n  par  mooth  wna  |78>10  and  of  lamala  teaeh* 
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P.  a 

IfnnilMir  or  Anouvt 

of  Ine 

1909 

1904  1904-'09 

llshroents 

2,616 

2,091 

20.3 

Persons  enKuscd  In 

manufuctures. . . 

86.668 

63,735 

35.8 

Proprietors  and 

lirm  members.. 

1.899 

20.9 

Salaried  employees 

MM 

Wace  earners 

(av«ra«»  aum* 

76.168 

tB.Mt 

86.4 

Primary  horscDOWer 

346,652 

251,963 

37.6 

1150,811,000 

47.1 

804,024,000 

164,442,000 

37.5 

86rvlc68  ••*«*••«• 

42,394,000 

31.360,000 

35.2 

Salaries  

9.008,000 

6.044,000 

49  0 

AVagL'S   

33,386.000 

25.316,000 

31.9 

Materlul.'j   

134,865,000 

117,035,000 

15.2 

Miscellaneous    . . . 

86.766.000 

16.047,000 

66.8 

Value  of  products.  2M.949.000 

186.880.000 

20.2 

Value  added  tuf 

tnanufactur*  (vain* 

of    products  IMS 

tl.OM.OM 

oost  of  matsifsls) 

fU4BbOOO 

Hi 

era,  $52.45.  The  number  of  white  children  in 
the  rural  schools  waa  103,852.  The  total  di»> 
bursements  for  ednefttlonal  purposes  in  tho 
State  during  the  year  was  $5,382,590. 

Politics  and  Government 

There  was  much  of  political  interest  in  the 
State  during  the  year.  A  spirited  campaign  for 
governor  was  eunricd  on  for  aevernl  months, 
which  resulted  in  tlie  nontnatfon  at  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  January  23,  of  Luther  E.  Hall, 
candidate  of  the  reform  element  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  State.  The  total  vote  east  in 
the  DMMNuratie  primary  waa  about  120.000.  In 
the  State  eleetian  in  April,  Hall  received  a  vote 
of  50,5R1,  compared  to  4061  cast  for  Suthon,  his 
Republican  opponent.  On  August  28  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  voted  for  the  commission  form  of 
govemment.  by  a  vote  of  nearly  24.000  in  the 
aHhrmative,  and  about  2100  against.  Under 
this  form  the  city  will  be  governed  by  five  com- 
missioners, including  the  mayor.  See  Munici- 
pal GOVRRNMENT. 

The  State  legislature  met  in  May.  1012.  and 
on  May  21,  elected  Joeeph  E.  Randsell  and 

Robert  K.  Broussard,  Democrats,  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  the  terms  beginning  1913  and 
1015,  respectively. 

Louisiana  ia  ao  onrwhaimingly  Oemoeratte 
that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  vote  for 
President  in  the  election  of  November  5.  A 
movement  was  started  early  in  the  year  to  hold 
a  presidential  primary  tor  the  Democratic 
nomination.  The  Demoeratie  State  central 
committee  adopted  a  resoTution  to  that  effect, 
luit  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  new  committee, 
because  of  the  unusual  number  of  elections  to 
be  held  during  the  year  (seven,  four  primaries 
and  three  genersl  elections),  and  the  delegates 
to  the  Demoeratie  national  eonventfon  were 
elected  at  the  rrpuTnr  convention  held  at  Baton 
Rouge.  The  delegates  were  uninstructed.  The 
delPETntes  selected  at  the  Republican  convention 
were  pledged  to  vote  for  Preaidcnt  Taft  The 
election  off  November  5  reaalted  aa  Ibllows: 
Wilson,  61,035:  Roosevelt  9323.  Taft  3834, 
Debs  5249.  Wilson's  plurality  was  51,712. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  legislature 
waa  the  submission  of  a  number  of  oonstitu- 
ttonal  amendments,  nineteen  in  all,  most  of 
which  proposed  chanpps  in  the  tax  and  asseBS- 
ment  system  of  the  State,  separating  propertv 
for  State  and  loeal  taxation.    Theae  ameDd* 


ments  were  voted  down,  as  was  also  an  ataesd- 
uent  allowing  women  to  serve  on  school  tod 
charity  boarda.  A  subsequent  investigation  of 
the  vote  on  the  amendmenta  in  New  OrlesM 

by  the  jjrunil  jury  showed  that  a  majority  of 
the  tally  sheets  had  been  changed  and  altered. 
Many  thousand  votes  were  altered  by  the  el«- 
tion  commissioners  and  over  a  hundred  aad 
sixty  of  these  eleetioa  irfBeera  were  indicted. 
A  constitutional  amendment  extending  *' the 
i»randfiitlier  clause,"  allowing  illiterate  white 
voters  to  register  and  votf,  if  their  fathers  or 
grandfathers  could  vote,  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority.  The  **  recall "  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

In  the  election  for  a  new  school  board  for 
Kew  Orleans,  elected  at  large  iiititcad  of  by 
wards,  and  for  the  city  commissioners,  the 
rcKular  or  city  Deonoeratw  organization  elected 
all  its  candidates,  after  a  apiritcd  campaiga 
by  a  reform  or  anti-ring  faction  of  the  Demo- 
eratie party. 

The  new  commission  government  toolc  charge 
in  Deeember,  1012,  but  made  very  Um  dungw 
in  the  peraonnd  of  the  city  emnioyeeBi 

Othkb  EvKifTS.  The  United  States  Treasnrj 
Department  on  August  22,  instituted  an  action 
against  the  American  Sugar  Kehniug  Co.,  of 
New  Orleans,  for  the  recovery  of  $20,000  frauds 
through  allied  dishonest  sampling  methods. 

An  investigation  of  the  violation  of  the 
United  Stntes  neutrality  laws  disclosed  the 
fact  that  large  supplies  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion had  been  sold  to  Mexican  and  Central 
American  revolutionists  in  New  Orleans,  sad 
led  to  the  indictment  of  a  numlier  of  promiaeet 
business  men  in  the  city  f(»r  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late neutrality  laws  and  orders  issued  by  the 
President  donng  the  Mexican  nvolntiOBaix 
troubles. 

LniBLATioK.  The  legislature  of  1018  pasted 

an  unusually  large  number  of  important  meal- 
ures.  Among  these  were  the  following:  A  joint 
resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, e.\empting  certain  classes  of  voters 
from  the  consequeneea  of  feilnre  to  poesem  the 
educational  or  property  qualiflcntions  piC' 
scribed;  a  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  ia* 
come  tax  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion; a  reform  bill  of  lading  act;  a  measure 
providing  for  a  commission  to  prepare  and  ree- 
QUBBMnd  amendmenta  to  the  conatitution  as  to 
assessments  and  taxation.  A  conservation  eom* 
mission  was  created  and  its  duties  and  powers 
defined.  A  commission  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  and  preparing  amendments  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  relative  to  corporations. 
An  act  was  passed  providing  for  simpliHed 
pleading  and  practice.  A  measure  was  p*ss«! 
providing  for  a  new  charter  for  tlie  city  <>f 
New  Orleans  under  the  commission  form  of 
government*  with  the  initiative,  referendun, 
and  recall.  A  messore  was  enacted  ereatlBg 
a  State  ttiberciilnsi^^  commission.  .\ti  elaborate 
act  was  passed  jroverning  the  militia  and  es- 
tablishing a  military  code.  An  inifMiirtm 
measure  waa  enacted  regulating  the  primarT 
elections,  msking  it  compulsory  that  all  nMU> 
nations  for  candidates  for  I'nited  States  sen- 
ator, meml)ers  of  the  Hnn-te  of  Representatives. 
State,  district,  and  parochial  officers  and  mem- 
bera  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tivcs  of  the  State,  and  for  citj  and  ward  ef* 
ficcs  in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  shall  he 
made  by  direct  primary.  An  important  coa- 
aervntion  aet  waa  paaied.  ^  aai  wna  pamrf 
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proTiding  a  form  of  governmeot  for  certain 
cities  of  the  Sute,  the  city  of  New  Orlekni  ex- 
cepted, which  provides  for  the  commission  form 
of  government,  provided  the  people  of  the  cities 
included  shall  so  vote.  Several  important  meas- 
ures relating  to  education  were  enacted.  An 
elaborate  corrupt  practices  bill  was  passed. 
MuMUtB  were  enacted  defining  and  punishing 
kitteries.  The  laws  in  respect  to  foreign  cor- 
P  rati  us  doing  Imiiaen  in  Lonisinnn  ww» 

aiiieiitled, 

Pbesknt  State  OovBunnin.  Governor,  L. 
£.  Hall;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  T.  C  iiarrett; 
SeereUry  of  State,  Alvtn  E.  Hebert;  Auditor, 
Paul  Capdevillc;  Trei/^nier,  T..  K,  SiriKli:  At- 
torney-General, R.  G.  Pleasant;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  T.  H.  Htrrlfi  Commissioner  of 
.Agriealtorey  E,  O.  Bmner;  Commissioner  of 
Iimranee,  A.  R.  Hebert;  Commissioner  of  Pnb* 
lie  Lands,  Fred  J.  Grace — all  I>emocrat8. 

JtJDiciART.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice, 
J.  A.  Breuux;  Associate  Justices,  A.  i>.  iAnd, 
Walter  B.  Summenrille,  Frank  A.  M<mrae,  U. 
0.  Piovooty;  Clerk,  Paul  E.  Mortinier— all 
Democrats. 

State  Lkoislature,  1913.  Both  houses 
Democratic. 

The  repreacntativea  in  Congreae  will  be  found 
in  tbe  seetlon  Coh^tsm,  article  ITmrBS  Staim. 

LOTS  ON,  Chasleb,  known  as  PtKE  Hta- 
n-^THt:  A  French  preacher  and  theologian, 
djVfi  February  9,  1912.  He  wns  born  at  Or- 
leans, France,  in  1827,  and  was  educated  at 
Pan,  wliere  bis  father  was  rector  of  tbe  K>eal 
academy.  Convinced  that  his  true  Tocatton 
Was  preaching  he  entered  the  Carmelite  Con- 
'ent  at  Lyons,  and  after  takin^r  vows,  delivered 
a  Beries  of  advent  sermons,  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Jo  IMS  aa  advent  preacher  at  NOtre  Dame  be 
delivered  a  sermon  against  La  Morale  Indi- 
pendante,  and  in  the  following  year  selected  aa 
his  theme.  La  Morale  dana  la  famillc.  As  a 
result  be  was  denounced  to  the  Roman  Curia 
by  tlie  editor  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Journal 
i9  Parity  and  in  1899  he  wee  summoned  to 
Rome  to  defend  himself  before  Pope  Pius  IX. 
This  he  seems  to  have  done,  but  a  few  weeks 
later  in  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  League 
of  International  Peace  be  provoked  a  freeh 
controversy  by  deseriUng  Judalam,  CathoUeiam, 
•nd  Protestantism  as  the  "three  ^eat  religions 
of  the  eiviliied  world."  For  this  lan^iage  he 
»a9  reproved  by  hia  order  and  was  told  to  dis- 
cuas  other  topics  or  to  keep  silence.  He  at 
ones  replied  in  a  famous  letter  to  the  head  of 
the  Carmelites  in  Rome  in  which  he  formally 
ferokn  with  his  order.  This  letter  came  on  the 
•VP  of  Lln  great  F.cumenical  Council  at  Rome, 
which  was  to  proclaim  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  In  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  friends  and 
enemies  alike,  P^re  Hyacinthe  refused  to  re- 
tract and  the  major  exeommuni^ation  was  pro- 
nounci  v]  r'ii  inst  him.  Notwithstanding  this  he 
declared  hia  intention  of  remaining  a  Catholic. 
He  naiuned  the  name  of  Charles  Loyson  and 
Bade  *  lecturing  tonr  in  America,  where  be 
tras  reeefved  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  re- 
turned to  Europe  again  in  1869.  In  1872  he 
Barried  an  American  woman,  and  the  Carmel- 
ite Order  immediately  pronounced  his  "  inter- 
Bent.''  He  founded  in  1878  the  Oallican  Cath- 
olfo  Church,  whfeh  wai  oflieially  recognized  by 
fie  state.  He  aeanmed  the  title  of  rector.  In 
after  separation  of  the  church  and  state 
in  FiaMOt  ha  cspreeead  tba  opinion  that  alaca 


neither  tbe  destruction  nor  the  transformation 
of  the  Chureh  of  Rome  was  possible,  some  modus 
Vivendi  was  nppjr-d.  He  considered  the  ideal 
solution  would  liave  been  a  Gallican  Church 
such  as  he  had  conceived  it,  but  admitted  that 
tbe  task  which  he  had  undertaken  bad  been 
beyond  his  unaided  powers. 

LTTBECK.    See  Uebmant. 

LX7BLINEB,  Hugo  von.  A  German  drama' 
tist  who  wrote  under  the  pen  name  of  Hugo 
Burger,  died  in  January,  1912.  He  was  born 
in  Breslau  in  184U.  His  plays  include:  Der 
FrauenadwOtat  (1873),  bia  firat  great  auceasa; 
Die  ModtUe  dee  CTlkerMfan  (1878);  il«f  d«r 
Brautfahrt  (1880);  MitbUrger  (1884);  Die  ar- 
men  Heichen  (1886);  Der  Reignitzer  Bote- 
(1891);  Da*  ncue  StSck  (1894);  Der  schul- 
dige  TeU  (1900),  and  Die  Ueben  Fvinde  (1001)^ 

ItJTBD'Btt,  Patmck  Anthokt.  An  Aneri' 
can  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  died  August  fly 
1912.  He  was  born  near  (Jaatlebar,  Ireland,  In 
1836,  and  studied  at  St.  Jarlutii's  Colhge, 
Tuam,  Ireland,  and  at  tbe  Grand  Siminaire, 
Montreal,  Canada,  He  waa  ordained  a  priest 
in  1864.  Ho  =rrved  successively  as  assistant 
at  the  CaUitural  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  pastor  at 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  rector  at  tlie  ("athedral  at  Al- 
bany, and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  from 
1877  to  1880.  From  1880  to  1887  be  was  pas  - 
tor of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Tn 
the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
of  Syraeuae.  Ba  waa  the  author  of  Church 
Property. 

LUDWIO,  AI.FHED.  A  (German  philologlefi, 

died  August,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Vienna  in 
1832,  and  received  his  education  in  that  city 
and  Berlin,  In  1800  he  became  professor  of 
comparative  philology  at  Prague.  He  pub- 
lished man^  works  on  philological  subjects, 
which  were  marked  by  considerable  originality 
and  by  independence  of  commonly  accepted 
views.  They  inoln  li  :  Der  htftnitiv  im  Veda 
(1871);  Agglutination  odcr  Adaption  (1873); 
Die  philosophiMtchvn  utul  religiosen  Anschauun- 
gen  dee  F«do  (1875);  and  Der  Higvtda  (1870- 
88),  a  tranalation,  with  eommentary,  which  ad- 
vanws  the  theory,  also  held  by  Sayce,  that 
many  verb  forms  are  more  adapted  to  noun 
cases  and  not  compounds  of  verb  stem  and  pro- 
nominal Bttffix,  this  atandard  from  the  tradi- 
tional aide.  The  last  work  haa  been  augmented 
by  Uber  die  Kritik  det*  Rigvedatcxtes  (1889) 
and  Cber  dir  Methodc  bei  Interpretation  des 
Kigtcda  (1891).  He  also  wrote  on  I'latons 
Apologia  dea  8okratc*  und  Kriton  (1850,  Otb 
ed.,  1879).  He  resigned  hia  profeeaordiin  in 
1901. 

LUTHEEAK  CHUBCH.  A  religious  de- 
nomination, whose  membersliip  includes  the 
largest  body  of  Protestants  in  the  world.  There 
are  four  general  bodies  and  in  these  are  em- 
braced two-thirds  of  the  Lutherans  in  the 
United  States.  The  chief  independent  synods 
are  the  United  Norwegian  Synod,  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio,  and  the  German  Iowa  Synod. 
The  statistics  of  the  denomination  given  below 
are  furniahed  by  the  authorities  of  the  denomi- 
nntion.  According  to  the  census  of  I9I0,  tb» 
total  number  of  copimuiiicants  of  the  Lutheran 
faith  in  the  United  States  was  2,112,494. 

The  church  statistics  of  the  various  sub- 
divisiona  are  aa  follows:  General  Ouncil — Com- 
municants, 406,468;  ministers,  1644;  congrega- 
tions, 2519;  b<>novolent  offrrings  for  1912,1597,- 
980;  receipts  for  local  expenses,  $3,820,670. 
The  Bihia  aeboola  ninnhared  2868t  with  aa  an* 
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rollment  of  302,83iJ.  The  ne\t  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  General  Council  will  In-  Leld  ia 
Toledo,  September  9,  1913.  General  Synod— 
OottlBuiiicaiito,  40S,939;  cungregatiuns,  17U9; 
ministers,  1351;  church  property  valued  at  |S1»* 
442,84U;  benevolent  utferiuga,  $494,843;  re- 
ceipts for  local  expenaes,  $2,729,202.  The  Sun- 
day schools  numbered  1710,  with  an  enrollment 
of  294.193.  The  next  eonventioii  will  be  held 
at  Atch  ison,  Kan.,  May  14,  1913.  Synodicul 
Conference — Communicants.  807,693;  miniatera, 
2885;  cfu^'K  Lotions,  35U9;  church  property 
valued  at  $14,885,O0a;  amount  raised  for  local 
expenses  in  1912  was  fS,844,4M.  The  Sunday 
schools  a  umln'red  709,  with  an  erirollnicnt  of 
158,364.  Tills  branch  also  maintnina  parochial 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  148,288.  The 
next  convention  will  be  held  in  1914.  United 
Synod  of  the  South — Communieania,  50,S64; 
ministers,  247;  congregations,  470;  church 
property,  valued  at  $2,139,588;  benevolent  of- 
ferings, $70,211;  receipts  for  local  expH-nses, 
$230,099.  The  Sunday  schools  numbered  397, 
with  an  enrollment  of  37,430.  IndependMit 
Synods — Conununicanta,  646,639;  ministers, 
2908;  congregations,  5990;  church  property, 
valued  at  $17,080,207;  ben.-voii  ii-  offerings  in 
1912,  $760,679;  local  expenHes,  *2.1tW,<i07.  The 
Sunday  scliools  numbared  2345,  with  an  enroll- 
nent  of  183,434.  The  grand  total  is  64  synods, 
9062  minlaters,  14,317  congregations,  2,307,877 
communicants,  58ti8  parochial  Ij  mjIs,  with 
272,812  pupils;  Sunday  Bchouli^,  with  an 

enrollment  of  959.102.  The  church  property 
ia  valued  at  $86,614,238.  The  reoeipte  lor  loeal 
oxpenws  !n  1912  were  $12,654,068  and  for  be- 
nevolent ofTcriiiu's,  !l-'2.969,948. 

The  moat  notable  events  in  Lutheran  circled 
in  1012  were  the  beginning  of  a  movement  in 
the  Miniaterinm  of  Pennsylvania  to  raiee  an 
edueathmaf  fund  of  $600,000  for  the  Philndel' 

{(hia  Theol  v^if  il  Seminary  and  Muhlenberg  Col- 
ege;  the  ttluiia  of  Pennsylvania  College  at 
Gettysburg  to  raise  $300,000,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a  fuxHl  of  $125,000  bv  Augustana  Col- 
lege at  Roek  lahuid,  llllnofa.  The  Artman 
legacie*^,  amniintiTiiT  to  about  $20^  000  for  vari- 
ous eduL  aliiii;a.l  and  benevolent  i iiotitutiona  of 
the  chuj  I  !i  and  the  creation  of  the  "  Artmai; 
Memorial  Home  for  Lutherans,"  with  a  special 
legacy  of  $100,000  and  a  nalduary  legacy,  which 
may  add  $200,000  more,  was  a  notable  legacy 
received  during  the  year.  Two  new  missionary 
conference-,  'Jn  New  England  and  the  Red 
River,  were  organized  in  1912,  By  the  legacy 
of  a  Mr.  Wills,  St.  John's  Kncjiah  Congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  English  Luth- 
eran  congregation  in  the  world,  was  endowed  in 
the  sum  of  about  ?7'  Of^O.  Tiier*  wn  -  a  general 
revision  of  the  methods  of  raising  missionary 
and  benevolent  funds  la  •  nninbar  of  the 
synods. 

In  view  of  the  unitinir  of  the  varions  ffOT' 
wegian  Lutheran  bodio<i  hitn  one  general  body, 
a  doctrinal  conference  was  held  by  the  Synodi- 
cal  Conference,  a  German  body  which  has 
hitherto  Ineladed  one  of  tb«  Norwegian  bodies, 
fo  dtsettss  Uie  resnlta  of  sneh  a  union  upon 
itself,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  urfro 
the  Norwegian  body  not  to  remain  in  the  new 
linfon.  A  similar  conference  was  held  between 
two  of  the  independent  nrnods,  the  Joint  Sy* 
nod  of  Ohio  end  the  Svnod  of  Towa. 

XiUlTPOLD,  KARr.  .Joseph  Wii.nFLif.  Prince 
Regent  of  Bavaria,  died  December  12,  1»12.  He 
wan  bora  at  WBrdnuii  Bavaria,  in  im,  and 


at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  rnK^ 
prince  in  Europe.   In   1844  be  married  ths 

Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria..     He  foug!it 
in   1866  against  Prussia,   bat   lu   the  Franw 
German  war  was  on  tlie  general   staff  of  tlie 
Prussian  army,    tie  had  a  notable  career  u  s 
soldier,  and  in  1886,  following  the  deattk  of  hit 
nephew,  Jviag  Ludwig,  he  became  prince  regent 
of  Bavaria.    King  Ludwig  was  for  many  ;ean 
insar.',  ;in(!  liis  In-ot'ier,  Otto,  next  in  sucof4- 
siou,  was  also  inaane.    Luitpold  was  next  ia 
line  of  succession.    He  would  not  listen  to  ng- 
^'estions  that  he  assume  the  title  of  king,  area- 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  constitutios 
of  Bavaria  to  warrant  the  barring  of  a  princ* 
from  the  throne,  even  on  the  score  of  madotti. 
As  u  ruler,  he  enjoyed  immense  popuiartlj  snd 
did  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  raaonrets  st 
his  countrv.   He  was  particularly  alert  fn  de- 
veloping the  commercial  and  agricultural  po§- 
sibilitics  of  the  state  and  was  a  notabk-  patron 
of  the  arts   and   crafts.    During  his  regency, 
Munich,  the  capital,  became  constantly  rieher 
as  an  art  centre.   He  was  considered  the  anst 
sagacious  of  the  rulers  of  the  German  states 
and  be  was,  in  addition,  a  notable  factor  iu  the 
formation  of  the  CJerman  empire  itself.    He  had 
much  to  do  with  persuading  the  German  ruien 
to  offer  to  King  William  of  Prussia  the  imps' 
rial  crown.   The  keynote  of  his  career  as  prince 
regent  waa  simple  straightforwardness  as  an 
administrator,  and  his  affairs  were  eonduct^J 
in  a  manner  beyond  criticism.    On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ninetieth  birthday  a  costly  public 
celebration  was  proposed.  Be  refused  this  sad 
expressed  the  wnh  that  the  public  would  estsb- 
lisn   a   charitable  fund,   the   inc-ni.    of  which 
should  be  used  for  the  common  welfare  instead 
of  devoting  large  sums  to  the  celebration  of 
bis  birthday.   His  son  and  heir,  Prinos  Lad- 
wig,  now  mors  tbsn  seventy  years  of  age,  muh 
ricd  the  Archduchess  Marie  Th<'^^9e  of  Austria 
d'Kste,  who  is  the     Queen  Mary  *'  of  the  Etii! 
lish  Jacobites. 
LUNAB  FET&OOSAPSY.    Ses  Asxaos- 

OMY. 

LUZEMBTTBG.    A  central  European  grand 

duchy,  neutral  and  independent.  Area,  2586 
Mjii  ir-  kil  iiiitlers  (998  square  miles);  popula- 
tion, December  1,  1910,  259,891.  Luxemburg, 
the  capital,  had  20,848  inhabitants.  Roman 
Catholics  numbered  260,643.  i'be  grand  duchy 
belongs  to  the  German  customs  union.  There 
were  626  kilometerF  <  f  l  ailway  in  1911.  701 
kms.  of  telegraph  line.  Iron  ia  mined  ( i.728,- 
973  metric  tons  in  1911).  Tba  budget  as  voted 
April  0,  1012.  estimated  the  revenue  at  18,609.- 
1S7  francs;  the  expendittire  at  20.629,710.  The 
']:'ht  amounts  t-s  12,000,000  francs;  annuiti*^, 
4li;i.l50.  The  iioating  debt,  for  public  works 
and  railway  oonatruenon,  ia  limited  to  19,396,« 
774  fraoes. 

The  reigning  house  of  Nassau  beeame  ex> 

tinct  in  the  male  line  with  the  death  of  the 
grand  duke.  William,  February  25,  1912.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Marie  AdelaiJf 
(born  June  14,  1804),  who  attained  her  ma- 
jority and  waa  formally  enthroned  June  14, 
1912.  Her  sister.  Princess  Charlotte  (bom  Jau- 
uarv  2.3,  1896),  is  beiress-presumptive. 

LYDiAV  uoKsaartmn,  Ssa  amcmm- 

OUWT. 

lULCAO.    A  eity  on  the  Chinese  fslsad  of 

Macao;  a  Portuguc^f  flrpendcncy  (with  CoT 
Oane  and  Taipa).  Total  area,  4  square  miles; 
popniatisv,  7MM» 
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XAC   ABrTBTTR,    Abthur.    An    American  vate  tutors,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  at  that 

soldier,  died  September  5,  1912.    He  was  born  time  no  Roman  Catholic  in  the  British  Isles 

in  Spryigfield,  Muss.,  iu   1845,  and  was  edu-  could  receive  Ui  andemio  degree.    From  1848 

eatcd  io  the  public  schools  and  by  private  tu-  to  1852  lie  wu  eqgaged  in  journaliam  in  the 

ton.  He  began  eerriee  in  the  Ciril  War  at  first  city  of  Cork,  and  from  1852  to  1860  in  the 

Uentenunt  in  the  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  same  profession  in  Livcrfinnl.    In   18f54  ho  be- 

rose   through   variuUR   griuits   until   he  became  came  editor  of  the  doming  Utar  iu  London,  a 

lieutenant  colont'l   in   18()5,  and   was  lionorably  radical  organ  which  especially  represented  the 

mustered  out  in  the  same  year.   In  1806  he  views  of  Jolin  Bright.  This  pnper  survived 

was  appointed  seoond  lieutenant  in  the  17th  only  ftmr  years,  and  Mr.  MeCart%  then  beeame 

United  States  Infantry,  and  in  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Daily  \eicK,  to 

was  transferred  to  the  26th  Infantry,  of  which  which  journal  he  contributed  Ixjth  political  and 

be  was  promoted  to  be  captain.    In   1870  lie  literary  articles.    He  continued  to  take  an  in- 

was  assigned  to  the  13tb  Infantry.    He  was  terest  in  politics  and  in  1870  was  elected  to 

promoted  to  be  major  in  1800,  brigadier-general  ^rliament  from  the  Gounty  of  Loof^ord.  He 

of  volunteers  in  1898,  major-general,  1898,  briga-  remained  in  Parliament  until  1000.  Although 

dier-general  in  the  regular  army,  1900,  major-  ^e  won  considerable  promint  iuf  as  one  of  the 

general,  1901,  and  litMitciiant-general,  1906.    In  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  I'arliamcnt.  his  scrv- 

1865  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  vol-  ices  as  a  legislator  were  obscured  by  his  fame 

onteere  for  gallant  service  in  the  battles  at  as  a  writer.   In  1880  he  joined  the  Iririi  Land 


Dtndridge.    He  iveeived  the  brevet  of  colonel  ter^  as  one  of  the  original  'shareholders  of 

in  the  same  year  for  service  in  the  battle  of  the  company  which  founded  United  Ireland  and 

franklin   and   in   the   Atlanta   campaign.    In  acquired   the   Irishman.    In    1882   he  became 

1800  he  was  awarded  the  congressional  medal  chairman  of  the  Lund  and  Labor  League  of 

of  honor  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  tfia>  Great  BriUin.  Mr.  HeCnrU^  acted  for  oMne 

tionary  Ridge  in  IMS.  He  participated  in  time  as  viee-ehalrmnn  of  the  Irish  Parliamen* 

many  of  the  most  important  rngnpompnts  dur-  tary   party,   and   in   1890  headed   the  famous 

iog  the  Civil  War.    In  the  Spaniah-American  secesHion  of  forty-five  members.    He  was  elected 

War  be  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  8th  Army  chairman  ci  tht  PArty  in  opposition  to  Pamell. 

Oerpoy  which  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Ma-  This  choice  was  in  the  nature  of  a  eompromiae. 

nita.   He  commanded  the  first  brigade  of  the  The  Irish  party  was  at  that  time  in  close  allf* 

first  division,  8th  Army  Corps,  in  the  advance  ance  with  Gladstone,  and  it  required,  above  all, 

on   Manila,  July   and   August,   1808,  and   the  a  leader  of  conservative  theories  and  respecta- 

battle  of  Manila,  August  18,  1808.    In  1898  ;)9  bility. 

he  commanded  the  second  division  of  tJie  8th     Mr.  McCarthy  had  no  great  oratorical  gifte» 

Amy  Corps  and  was  commander  of  the  De-  bat  bis  hndennip  obtained  weight  and  anthor* 

partment  of  Northern  Luzon  in  1809-1000.  He  ity  from  the  very  moderation  of  h\»  Rpe<='phe<<. 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Philippines  and  He  had  nothing  of  the  remarkable  magnetism 
was  military  governor,  1900-01.  Returning  to  which  enabled  Parnell  to  hoM  tn^'ftlior  a  din- 
the  United  States  he  was  in  command  of  the  cordant  party,  and  intrigues  and  quarrels  final- 
Dcpartment  of  Colorado,  1001-02;  Depart-  ly  resulted  in  his  abandoning  the  leadership, 
ment  of  the  Lakes,  1002;  Department  of  the  He  resigned  in  1896.  From  that  time  until  his 
East,  1002;  Department  of  the  Lakes,  1002-03;  final  resignation  from  Parliament  he  took  lit- 
Departmcnt  of  California.  1903;  Pacific  Divi-  tie  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  thnt 
•ion,  19U4-07.  He  retired  by  operation  of  law  party.  Mr.  McCarthy's  career  as  a  novelist  be- 
on  June  2,  1000.  gan  early  in  his  life.    Either  aloBO  or  with 

KacCAiCZBON,  Robebt  Lee.     An  Ameri-  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  he  wrote  many  novels, 

can  artist,  died  December  29,  1912.  He  was  which  in  tneir  day  were  popular,  but  which  now 

bom  in  Chicago  in  1866.    After  attending  the  are   little   read.    These    included    Misa  Jfiaan- 

publk  schools  be  went  to  Chicago  and  began  to  thrope.  Dear  Lady  Disdain,  Maid  of  AthenSf 

nake  sketches  for  newspapers.   Soon  afterwards  ifononia,  etc.    His  chief   literary  reputation 

he  renwved  to  New  York  and  did  illustratiag  rests  upon  hia  historical  writings.  A  Hittorjf 

for  the  newspapers  of  that  city.   In  IMO  he  of  Our  Ovm  Timet,  which  was  completed  In 

went  to  Paris  to  study.    He  became  a  pupil  1905,  was  perhaps  the  most  poptilar  English 

of  GerOme.    He  became  very  successful  as  a  history     since     Macaulay's.    Other  historical 

painter  of  portraits.    Among  the  best  known  writings  include  A  History  of  the  Four  Geortfes 

of  his  are  pictures  of  President  Taft,  Presi-  and  William  /7.,  Modem  Engtand,  and  The 

dent  Mckinley,  Archbishop  Ryan,  Justice  Har-  Jteign  of  Queen  Aim*.    He  wrote  also  biogra- 

Un,  Justice   Brewer,  and  Madame  Melba.    In  phies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Pope  T>eo  XIII.,  and 

addition  to  his  portraits  he  painted  other  not-  \V.  E.  Gladstone.   Jle  published  a  volume  of 

able  pictures.      These  include  "  A  Group  of  Reminiarencfs  in   1899.  a  volume  of  sketches 

Friends"  and  "The  Danshter's  Return."  Theee  entitled  PortraiU  of  the  Bixtiee,  and  The  BUnry 

tre  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  In  New  York,  of  an  triahmoM  (1004).  Mr.  MeCkrthy  was 

For  his  "Micar^mc,"  which  was  once  destroyed  well  known  in  the  United  States  where  he  made 

and  repainted,  he  received  an  honorable  men-  many  visits  and  delivered  lectures.    He  was  a 

tion  in  the  Paris  Salon.    For  several  years  be-  contributor  for  many  years  on  English  politl* 

fore  bis  death  he  maintained  studios  in  Lon-  cal  and  literary  topics  to  the  /ndependenl. 
don,  Paris,  and  New  York.  In  1012  he  was     MbOHBSMSS',    Doka    iSmanrruL.  An 

made  a  Chevalier  of  the  T-egion  of  Honor.    He  American  writer,  died  July  r>.  1012.    She  was 

was  a  member  of  several  foreign  and  American  born  in  (^hicago  in  1871  and  was  educat*-!!  pri- 

srt  tocietiea^^   vately.    She  made  a   .study  of  historical  sub- 

XeCA&THY,   Jusiuc.  An  Irish   novelist^  jects,  eapectaliy  relating  to  the  English  civil 

hlelorten,  and  former  member  of  PaTltameiit»  war  and  was  the  ehronlcler  of  Lord  Strafrord 

died  May  1.  1912.    He  was  horn  in  1830  in  and  Prince  Rupert.    Among  her  published  writ- 

Coric,  and  was  educated  in  that  city  under  pri-  ings  are,  Kathleen  Clare,  Her  Book,  1631-16^1 


following  year  was  regis- 
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(1895);  Miriam  Cromwell,  Boyalitt   (1897);  fonde  of  the  wurenitj  in  (1m  collegiate  jctf 

JCupert  by  the  Oroce  of  God  (1899);  Ymtmr-  19iM2  was  96^76,022.    Tb«  attniiai  Iooom 

day's   To-morrutr,   and   Wounds   uf   a   Friend  from  all  sources  was  $770.'^:?r».     1  rrenersl 

i<1008).    She    nlso    contributed    many    short  library    contained    136,791    voiuin«:s,   aiid  Uie 

■.•ton  -    ii    [i    .  WH  to  magazines.  medical  library  About  38,000.    Prfawip*!,  W. 

McCOUBSy  VViLUAU  f.    bee  fBBSiDEKZXAL  PeteraoD.   

>C&]|PAxair.  HdtLVAIinB,  CLAmos  W.  An  AmerieaB 

McLANE,    James    Woods.     An    American  publisher,  died  December  7,  ini2.    He  was  horn 

geologist,  and  hjdrologiHt,  died  September  4,  i"  \'crniont  in  1865,  and  graduated  from  Prince- 

I9I2.    He  was  born  in  Dubuque,  la.,  in  1853.  ton  I'nivtTsity  in  1885.    Soon  after  his  prada- 

■Ue  had  no  iormal  educatioa.   From  ten  yeara  ation  be  joined  the  ataff  of  Hurper  and  Broth* 

of  age  until  twenty  be  worked  on  the  farm  of  era,  of  New  York.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Loe- 

h'lH  father,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  Latin,  don  and  formed  a   partnership  with   the  Ute 

higher  mathematics,  aatrouomy.  and  surveying.  James   R.  Obj;ood  under  tiie  name  of  O!i»ood, 

He  also  read  law  and  practiced  in  the  local  Mcllvaine  k  Co.    Thie  tirm  acted  as  tlie  Enp- 

courts.  Between  the  yeara  1874  and  1876  he  lish  repreaentatives  of  Harper  and  Brotbert 
worked  at  the  forge  and  bench  and  Invented  a*  until  Mr.  Osgood's  death  in  1892,  when  the 

Tiumher  of  agricultural  implements.   The  two  business  was  absorbed  by  Harper  and  Brothen. 

succeeding  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Mcllvaine  was  keenly  interested  in  art 

geology  and  arclia^ology,  and  in  1877-81  he  made  and  was  a  friend  of  Whistler,  Abbey,  Millet,  aod 

an  exlcosive  geologie  and  topographic  survey  other  famous  artiiita.    He  waa  also  in  intimate 

of  northeastern  Iowa  entirely  on  his  own  re-  relations  with  well-known  authors,  including  the 

aouroes.    Shortly    afterwards    be    became    at-  late  William  Black,  Thomas  Hardy,  the  late 

taehed  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Theodore   Watts  Dunton,  Henry   James,  add 

in  charge  of  a  division.    In   188t>  he  surveyed  >f'-    Humphry  Ward. 

and  mapped  out  300,000  square  miles  in  the  McKINLEY,     WUXIAM    B.       See  Fmsi- 

•ontbeaatern  part  of  the  United  SUtes.    He  oentiax  Campaioit. 

«leo  oomnleted  geologio  raapa  of  the  country  McLANE,  JA^rKS  Woods.  An  American 
and  made  extenelTe  inveetlgatione  of  the  physician  and  writer,  died  November  24,  1!)12. 
Charleston  earthquake.  In  1KD4-5  he  explored  lie  wan  born  in  New  York  Ci^  in  1839,  and 
Tlburon  Island,  the  home  of  a  savage  tribe  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1861.  He 
about  whom  nothing  had  previously  been  studied  medicine  at  the  College  of  Phvsicians 
known.  In  1893  be  waa  appointed  ethnologiat  and  Suzgeons,  taking  his  degree  in  18*64.  In 
in  charge  of  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Etbnol-  1807  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  materia 
ogy  and  held  this  position  iirtil  1903,  when  he  medica  at  th  -  Ci  llege  of  Pii\>i;  i;in8  and  Bur- 
resigned  to  taice  the  place  of  chief  of  the  de-  geons,  and  subsei^uently  held  other  chairs  in 
partment  of  anthropology  at  the  St.  I>ouis  Ex-  that  school  until  in  IM8,  when  he  waa  tf' 
poeition.  Here  he  brought  together  an  unpreoe-  pointed  profeeaor  emeritus  of  obstetriea.  ¥tm 
dented  aeaemblage  of  fbie  world's  peoples.  From  1891  to  lOOS  be  was  dean  of  tbe  medieal  fM- 
1905  to  1907  he  was  director  of  the  St.  Louis  ulty  and  was  at  one  time  prei^ideot  of  the  Co\- 
public  museum  and  from  1007  until  the  time  lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  From  1905 
of  his  1(  (til  was  a  member  of  the  Inland  Water-  to  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  president  of 
ways  Commission.  He  waK  also  an  expert  in  the  Koosovelt  Uoapital  and  waa  eonanlting  phj* 
tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sieian  to  other  boepitala  in  Mew  Yoilc  Ci^. 
and  a  member  of  the  American  International  He  wroti<  mnny  mpdir'al  treatises. 
Oommiailon  of  Archieology  and  Ethnology.  He  MADAGASCAB.  A  great  island  in  the  In- 
waa  aenior  h]  i  tker  of  the  Department  of  An-  djan  Ocean  off  the  east  African  coast;  a  French 
tbropolog^  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Arts  and  colony.  Antananarivo  (Taaaaariva)  ia  tbe  eapi- 
SelanceB^n  1904,  and  was  a  member  of  many  tal,  with  72,000  inhabftanta. 
foraitfi  and  American  learned  aoeiatieB.  He  Area,  586,300  sqn^irp  kilometers  (225,984 
waa  dfetinguiabed  aa  a  lecturer  and  as  a  writer,  square  miles) ;  population  (1911),  3,104,»5l. 
Hifl  published  writings  inctud?  ;  (:r,.'o<i;i  of  jManarantsoa  has  about  /OOO  iflbabitanli;  Tar 
Chesapeake  Bay  (lti88)  ;  The  Lafayette  I'orrna-  nn^ave,  7026;  Maiunga.  4600L 
itoa  (1892);  The  Siomin  Indiana  (1807);  PnoDUCTlON,  COMVnKI,  WIC  AgrlealtQfe 
^mitive  Numben  (1901);  OuiUneg  of  Hu-  and  cattle-raising  are  the  chief  industries;  rice 
drology  (1908).  He  alao  wrote  many  leientinc  the  principal  crop.  The  forests  contain  valu- 
memoirs  and  over  three  hundred  articles.  He  ubl^  timlior.  The  mines  vield  gold,  silver,  iron, 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  department  of  copper,  lead,  and  zino.  Importo  and  export*, 
Anthropokigy  in  tbe  New  /nteraafioiMl  Sneif  in  ma,  9imjm  and  47!8SS,000  franca  ra- 

  spectiveh-;  reported  in  1011  at  46.700.000  and 

HcMLIi  VMXVjAbiYX.      An    institution  47,500.000  franca.    Railways   (1912).  27'2  kilo- 

for    higher   education    at    Montrea",    f  ;,riji  la,  meters.    The   main   line  ' ( Brickaville  to  the 

founded  in   1821.    The  students  enrolled  in  capital)   ia  being  extended  from  Brickaville 

tbe  university  in  the  autumn  of  1912  numbered  to  Tkmatave.  the  extenaion  to  be  completed  la 

approximately  2000,  of  whom  500  were  in  Mao>  I9|3. 

Donald  College,  which  includes  a  school  for  Ftnanck  and  OovraNMExr.   The  local  budp»t 

teachers,   a   school  of  domestic  science,  and   a  balanced   in    191(1  at  30,750,000  fnuu-.  lh'>U 

school  uf  agriculture.    'I'here  were  258  members  99,283,000    francs.    A    governor-general  (H. 

of  the  faculty,  of  whom  74  were  professors,  Picqui«  in  1912)  administers  the  colony.  De- 

23  aeeiaUnt  profesaora,  87  lecturers,  and  74  dem-  pendencies  an  Dlago-Suares,  Noay-B8,  and  8ta. 

onstrators.   A  noteworthy  event  In  tbe  history  Marie. 

of  the  university   in    1912.   was   the  success-  MAODALENA  BAT.    Sea  UhIW  BtXtm, 

in]   raining  of   a   fund  of  $1,000,000  by   the  Foreign  Relatuma. 

citizens  of  Montreal,  and  a  few  of  the  graduates  HAI2TB.    POPinJVTlon.     According  io  thf 

outside  tbe  city,  for  purposes  of  general  en-  Onaus  Bureau  statistics  issued  in  1912,  out  el 

4owmciit.  Tha  total  value  of  the  produetlve  «  toUl  population  of  742,871  In  1910,  tha  lor- 
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eigTi-born  whites  numbered  110,133,  compared 
with  82,535  in  1900.  The  largest  number  of 
theK,  40,386,  came  from  Canada,  other  thaa 
French  Canada;  from  French  Canada  came  34,- 
934:  from  Ireland,  7886;  from  England,  6638; 
from  Russia,  4744;  from  Scotland,  23H8;  and 
from  Sweden,  2564.  Other  European  countries 
■rs  represented  by  smaller  numbers.  In  1910 
there  were  1363  negroes  and  626  mulattoea  in 
the  State.  In  1890  the  negroes  numbered  1190 
tod  the  mulattoes,  683. 

Aguculture.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
dnetion  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  nild  1912 
are  shown  in  the  following  tablet 


Aereace  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

 lilt       16.000       040.000  I4M.000 

1911       lt.000       79t.O0O  7U.O0O 

 1912         8,000         70.000  TS,006 

1911         3,000         S3,000  60,000 

Oats   1912       133.000      4,602,000  2,347.000 

1911       135.00y      5,198.000  2.8u7,i><h) 
Potatoes   ....1912       117.000    23.166,000  12,741,000 
1911       118.000    21.240,000  16.355,000 

Hay   1912    1.231.000  a  1.428.000  19.664,000 

1911    1.400.000  a  1.S40.000  tt.lT<,000 

mTvaa. 

MairaVACTUSES  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta- 
tistics are  for  the  calendar  year  1909  and  were 
eompiled  in  1912.    Manufacturing  is  the  lead- 

inp  branch  of  industry  in  the  State.  From  the 
table  given  herewith  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
were,  in  1009,  S546  eatahliahments,  employing 
88,476  neraonai 


Number 
1M6 

Number    of  estab- 

liKhments   

Persons  engaged  In 

manufactures. . .  ll«416 
iToprietors  and 

firm  members. .  8,661 
Salaried  employeea  4,800 
Waga  esirBers 
Caverasa  nnm- 

ber)  T.   79.966 

Primary  boramower  459.699 

Capital   -.1202.260.000 

Expenses    164.821.000 

Services    43.429.000 

Salaries    5.797,00<T 

Wa«es    37,682.000 

Materials    97,101,000 

IClscellaneous   ...  14.291,000 
Vatae  9t  pvodueta.  116»0t9,M0 
of  pradiioyi 


'Amount 
1904 


P.  a 

of  Inc. 
1904-'09 


1446 

s.a7» 


74,958 
343,627 
$143,708,000 
129,208,000 
36.681,000 
3,989,000 
82,692.000 
80.042,000 
12,465.000 
144,020.000 


lit 
T.9 

S.8 

28.8 


6.7 
33.7 
40.7 
19.8 
18.4 
45.3 
16.1 
tLM 
14J 

Its 


61,971.000  St.4 


The  largest  number  of  wnpe-eamera  was  found 
in  industries  relating  to  lumber  and  timber 
produets,  15,(M6.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
foods  were  14,634;  in  the  production  of  paper 
and  wood  pulp.  8647;  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen,  wors^tpil  and  felt  poods.  8754;  in  mak- 
inp  boots  and  shoes.  6626.  The  value  of  the 
product  of  pap^'r  and  wood  pulp  industries  was 
133,850,000;  lumber  and  timber  products.  $26,- 
ittyOOO;  cotton  ftoods.  921,032,000.  Woolen, 
worsted  and  felt  goods,  .f  18.490.000;  boots  and 
•hoes,  815,509.000.  The  total  number  of  per- 
-<^inB  emploved  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
was  88^76.'  Of  these  68.047  were  male,  and  19,- 
89  WW  fonnle.  Employees  under  16  years 
of  age  nnmbered  1387.  The  prevailing  hours  of 
labor  were  for  more  than  one-half  the  wage 
earner?  60  hours  a  week;  28.5  per  cent,  were 
ia  establishments  where  the  hours  of  labor 


were  .^4  a  week;  11  per  cent,  ia  MtnblitfalBOIltn 
where  they  were  less  than  54  n  WMioIr,  and  onfy 
8.4  per  cent.  In  establiahmeata  where  they  were 

more  than  60  hours  a  week.  Tlie  largest  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  was  in  LeHi.-,ion,  6788; 
in  lliddeford  were  5U7G;  in  I'ortland,  41)02,  and 
in  Auburn,  3452.  The  table  above  shows  the 
genonl  increase  in  manufaetureo  in  the  llTe- 
yenr  period,  1904- 1009. 

Politics  and  Goveb.nment 

It  was  an  active  year  in  politics  in  Maine. 
As  the  result  of  election*  held  in  1011,  the 
Democratic  party  was  in  power  for  the  first  time 
in  thirty  years.  Although  this  was  due  largely 
to  local  issues,  tlierc  wan  also  an  aggressive  in- 
terest in  1912  in  national  politics.  President 
Taft  was  strongly  opposed  in  Maine  on  Msooat 
of  the  reeiprocity  measure,  which,  it  was  argued, 
would  lanouBly  injure  the  fanners  in  the  SUte. 
especially  those  near  the  Canadian  border.  The 
Progressive  element  in  the  State  was  very  strong, 
and  on  April  10,  the  ten  delegates  selected  by 
Uie  Republican  convention  were  pledged  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Boosevelt.  The  Democrats  had  already 
held  their  Stato  convention  on  March  19.  The 
iiaine  IVmocratic  delegates  are  never  instructed 
in  their  votes,  but  it  was  claimed  that  seven 
of  the  twelve  were  for  Governor  Wilson.  On 
June  17  a  primary  eleetioa  was  held  In  iriiieh 
Kdwin  C.  Burleigh  won  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  United  States  senator,  and  William 
T.  Haines  for  governor.  Senator  Gardner  and 
Governor  Plaisted  were  renominated  by  the 
Democrats. 

The  election  held  on  September  9  was  of 
more  than  local  interest.  With  Vermont, 
Maine  is  the  only  State  which  liolils  gent-ral 
elections  prior  to  the  November  elections,  and 
the  results  in  thcae  States  are  always  held  to 
fuwoaat  in  a  mmnn  the  results  of  the  No- 
vember  elOetiona.  Local  conditions,  however, 
prevented  a  sharp  alignment  among  the  three 
parties.  Although  the  Progressives  were  strong 
in  Maino  they  did  not  desire  to  divide  the  Ke- 
publioaa  vote  in  the  State  election  into  two 
psrts.  An  agreement  was  therefore  made  with 
the  regular  Republican  party,  both  wings  of 
that  party  voting  as  a  whole  for  the  Republi- 
can candidates  for  State  oflices  and  for  the  legis- 
latore.  Aa  a  result  of  the  election,  Williaffl 
T.  Haines,  the  RepuUicatt  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, received  70,298  votes  against  60,905  cast 
for  the  Democratic  nominee,  Frederick  W. 
Plaistid.  In  1910  Mr.  Plaisted  received  a 
plurality  of  8735  votes.  It  waa  thua  apparent 
that  in  two  years  4768  votea  had  been  traiw* 
ferred  from  the  Democratic  party  column  to  the 
Republican.  The  Senate,  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, is  Htrongly  Republican,  and  the  House  is 
anti-Democratic,  Republicans  and  Progressives 
having  a  small  majority.  The  Republican  and 
Progressive  majority,  on  joint  ballot,  insured 
the  election  of  Kdwin  C,  Burleigh  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  succeed  Obaifiah  Gardner, 
Democratic  senator,  who  was  appointed  in  1911 
to  serve  out  the  term  of  the  late  Senator  Frye. 

The  vote  for  President  on  Nov.  5  resulted  aa 
follows:  Wilson,  61.113;  Roosevelt,  48,493; 
Taft,  26,545;  Debs,  2541;  and  Chafin,  945. 

Leoiblation.  There  was  no  regular  session 
of  the  legislature  in  the  State  in  1012,  but  in 
March  a  special  session  was  called,  which  passed 
an  set  making  some  chanKes  in  the  conduct  of 
elt'ctiiinn  and  the  preservation  of  the  ballots. 
This  measure,  under  the  referendum  clause  of 
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the  coDfititutioD,  was  voted  for  in  the  Septem- 
ber electiou.  At  tliib  Bcusiuii  the  legibiature 
Bubmiltcd  to  the  peupli-  u  proposition  to  aniend 
the  constitution,  jm>  as  to  empower  the  legia> 
lature  to  bomnr  not  tseecdiog  two  miUiona 
of  (iollars  for  expenditure  on  tM  liighwayt  of 
the  Stat«. 

State  Government.  Governor,  William  T. 
Uaines,  Kep.;  i>ecretary  of  iState,  Cyrus  W. 
Davis,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  James  F.  Singleton, 

Dem.;  Adjutant-G.niTal,  Elliot  C.  Dill,  R.-p.; 
Auditor,  T.  F.  Calluhan,  'Kep. ;  Attorney  Gen- 
ii <!.  \\ ,  R.  Pattungall,  I>em. ;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  PajiKiu  Smith,  Rep.;  Insurance 
Commissioner,  A.  P.  Havey,  Dem.;  Commia* 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  John  P.  Buckley,  Dem.; 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  F.  E.  Mace, 
I>em. 

JUOICIABT.  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief 
Jmitiee,  William  P.  Whitehouse,  Rep.;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  L.  C.  Cornish,  Rep.;  Albert  M. 
Spear,  G.  E.  Bird,  l>cm.;  Albert  R.  Savage, 
Rep.;  A.  W.  King,  Hep.;  George  F.  Uulev, 
Dem.,  and  George  M.  Hanson,  Dem.;  Clerk, 
C.  W.  Jonea,  lU^ 

State  LfoisLATcmE,  1913.  Republicans,  Senate, 
21;  House,  78;  joint  ballot,  90;  Democrats, 
Senate,  10;  House,  73,  j  im  balli  t,  83;  Re- 
publican majority,  Senate,  11;  House,  &;  joint 
taltot,  M. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

MAINK,  U.  S.  S.  1  he  remains  of  the 
United  Stateu  battleship  Maine,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  in  1898,  just  previous  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  were  towed  out  to  sea  and  sunk  in 
deep  water  amid  appropriate  caremonii^  oti 
Hareh  16,  1912.  This  famous  wreck  had  beea 
«nelo8ed  by  a  cofferdam  so  as  to  permit  the  re> 
moval  of  the  mud  and  watar,  and  then  the 
tangled  debris  of  the  forward  part  was  cut 
iiwav  largely  by  tlie  use  of  thi  nxy n ceiylr-ne 
torch.  The  after  part,  which  remained  more 
or  less  intact,  was  closed  with  a  wooden  bulk- 
head and  was  floatad  dear  of  tbe  bottom  and  it 
was  arranged  that  it  should  he  towed  ont  to 
sea  beyond  the  three-mile  territorial  limit  and 
there  sunk  with  full  naval  honors.  This  plan 
was  adopted  from  sentiment  i:  uui  other  rea- 
eone  in  preferenee  to  demolition  by  dvnamite, 
and  the  same  eni^neerini^  skill  and  lorMight 
that  attended  the  uruoveriiig  of  the  wreck  were 
expended  in  arranging  for  the  Onal  disposal 
of  the  famous  battleship.  The  wooden  l>u Ik- 
head  was  provided  with  uve  alaices,  each  about 
five  feet  high  by  one  foot  wide,  to  admit  the 
sea  water  while  in  addition  there  were  sea- 
cocks in  the  bottom.  Provision  was  also  niude 
for  destroying  the  bulklieiul  by  the  explonion 
of  dynamite  ahould  the  other  devices  fail  to 
work,  hut  ita  use  was  not  necessary.  The 
T'nitrtl  States  T\Ryx  •wns  reprewnted  by  the  bat* 
tk^-hip  \orth  Carolinn  and  the  scoiit  cruiser 
BirrHiiiphdin  at  tho  hiiria!  of  the  Maine,  the 
former  having  been  ordered  to  receive  the  bodies 
of  alxty-stx  of  the  crew  of  the  Jfalae  which  had 
been  recovered  during  the  excavation  of  the 
wrork  iuiil  carry  them  back  to  the  United  States 
for  burial  in  the  National  ('('ni«-t<'ry  at  ArlinL' 
ton.  After  the  remains  of  the  sailors  had  been 
transferred  to  the  battleship  with  full  military 
honors  the  naval  proeeasion  was  formed  and 
in  tow  of  three  tugs  the  Maine  pansed  out  of 
Havana  IIarlK)r  on  hor  last  journey,  followed 
by  the  American  warships  and  four  Cuban  gun* 


boats  to  the  sound  of  minute  guns  from  Ca- 
banas Fortress.  When  the  requisite  dmtaace 
oil  shore  had  been  reached,  a  hollow  bcjuare  »u 
formedj  aailora  boarded  the  wredi,  aud  the  s«a- 
eoeka  were  opened.  Slowly  the  battleahip  set- 
tled in  the  sea  with  :i  Inrp-  American  tlaj:  tar- 
ing from  a  central  aUll.  laps  were  aouiidfl, 
a  parting  salute  was  tired  from  the  war^iup''. 
and  thousands  of  roses  were  strewn  over  the 
watery  grave  of  the  flrst  battleahip  of  the  MW 
American  navy.  1  fip  hurial  of  the  recovered 
bodies  t<M)k  place  at  Ai  hn^'ton  National  Ceme- 
tery on  March  23.  Here  it  wa«  proj^Mised  to 
erect  the  mainmaat  of  the  ifatae  as  a  memorial. 
The  other  mast,  together  witii  a  turret  an4 
guns,  was  presented  to  the  Republic  of  Cubs 
and  the  latter  were  to  bo  combineJ  in  s 
memorial  with  a  marble  figure  representing'  the 
Cuban  Repuhlic  and  various  bronze  tablets. 
The  designs  for  this  memorisl  were  accepted 
by  President  Gomez  late  in  the  year  nnd  aa 
appropriation  of  $20,000  requested'  for  its  cob- 
stnietion. 

JUlXHS,  Vsanaaar  or.  A  State  institfr 
tioB  tor  higher  odueation  at  Orono,  Me.,  founded 

in  1865.  The  attendanc*-  in  all  departments 
of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  I'Jll  wa^ 
953,  and  the  faculty  numbered  91.  Among  tbe 
new  aopointmento  during  the  year  were  thaee 
of  William  Edward  Bamwe,  Jr.,  professor  of 
el^  rtrii  il  engineering  and  Ralph  Rigby  Gl.ii«. 
lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  profes&or  of  uiilitarv 
science  and  tactics.  There  was  in  additii<n  a 
number  of  instructors  appointed  in  various  de- 
partments. Prof.  Walter  K.  Ganong  resigned 
as  profes'^t  r  of  electrical  engineering  and  Prof. 
A.  C.  Varnura,  colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  resigned  a* 

Erofessor  of  militarv  slk  i.co  and  tactics.  The 
inranr  contained  aSout  48,000  bound  volumes 
and  11.4X10  pamphleti.  Preiident,  B.  J.  Iky. 
MALACCA.  See  SiBAiiB  SErrLEmm. 
MAT.A-RTA  The  moat  interesting  work 
done  reci'ntly  in  the  study  of  malaria  was  that 
of  Bass  and  1  >hns,  who  were  sent  to  Panama 
by  the  Tulane  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  U> 
perfect  a  technic  for  the  artificial  cultivatioo 
of  the  Plasmodia.  The  results  of  their  work 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Etperimentat  Ife^ 
cine,  October,  1912.  Bass  and  .Johns  were  able 
to  cultivate  the  parasites  in  human  »erum,  ia 
Locke's  fluid  from  whieh  calcium  chlorid  is 
omitted,  and  in  human  asdtic  fluid.  Poaitive 
cultures  of  the  parasites  were  made  in  the  three 
forms  of  malaria  and  carried  as  far  .i>  four 
generations  from  tbe  parent  culture.  The  para- 
sites will  grow  only  in  red  blood-corpuBclea. 
When  segmentation  occurs  and  the  plaamodia 
escape  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  they  are 
attacked  and  destroj'ed  by  Ici^cocytrs.  wlten 
these  are  present.  Tbe  blood  serum  is  aliM  de- 
structive of  the  parasites.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  Bass  and  Johns  that  the  Plasmodium  in  the 
blood  of  a  patient  cm  pa^s  from  cell  to  «•*!! 
only  when  the  cell  is  in  direct  contact  with 
another  cell  containing  a  segmenting  parasite, 
and  then  only  when  the  opening  for  the  exit 
of  meroxoites  occurs  opositc  the  cell  to  W  in- 
fected. This  probably  occurs  frequently  in  tf* 
--ir 1  11!  i  iipi Maries  through  which  the  non  s.-^'- 
niinted  parasite  cannot  pass,  its  protoplasm 
being  less  yielding  than  that  of  the  red  blaed- 
cells.  It  was  also  discovered  that  bTood  drawn 
within  one  or  two  hours  after  a  full  oieal  wa* 
for  culture  in*  I  a  better  than  if  drawn  after 
fasting,  which  agrees  with  the  clinical  observa- 
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tion  that  thp  parasites  will  often  disappear 
from  the  blood  and  the  paroxyams  will  cesse 
if  the  patient  ia  put  U>  bed  and  receives  a  pur- 

ettvt  with  a  light  di«t.  £qii»lly  iiit«re»tiiig 
the  olwervmtkni  that  caleiiim  rait*  when  nddM 

to  the  Ciilturr  nirrliii  rnttppd  hrrmolysia  of  the 
infecled  as  weil  lIr'  nun  iuiected  cells.  The 
authors  sugeest  this  as  an  explanution  of  mala- 
rial bMDOglobiiium,  the  amount  of  calcium 
salts  in  fbe  blood  IwiBg  porhapa  slightly  aug- 
mented by  the  calcium  in  driiikiriy-^vul.  r  or 
food.  Only  a  alight  excess  of  caiciuui  over 
the  normal  amount  is  required  to  produce  this 
effect.  Haemolysis  from  the  calcium  in  noo' 
infsetod,  nonoal  Mood  does  not  occur. 

The  experiments  offer  an  interesting  sugges- 
tioD  as  to  the  way  in  which  quinine  acts  in 
malaria.  The  authors  believe  that  it  does  not 
direetly  kill  the  parasites,  but  prodocoa  per- 
OMsbitity  of  the  red  b1ood<ce1ls  witb  destruc- 

tior  rif  ffir>  prtrnsiitrp  of  the  blood  Reriirn. 

MALAY  STATES.  See  FeduatU)  Malax 
States;  JohoUi  Knainsail;  KmAK  IfMnJB; 

MAXXTf  Owaam  JL  A  member  of  Ck>n- 

gre*9  from  Xew  York,  died  July  5,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and  was 
educated  at  Canton  Academy  and  at  St.  Law- 
rence Univeraitj.  In  1881  be  was  admitted  to 
tbe  bar  and  four  years  later  befj^n  tfae  prao- 
tiee  of  law  at  Ogdensburg.  In  1890  be  was 
elected  to  the  State  Amembly  and  was  re- 
elwted  for  three  Buccessive  terms.  In  1894 
he  wa«  chosen  speaker.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  that  body  until  1907,  when 
be  was  sent  to  Congress  to  succeed  William  H. 
Flack.  He  was  reSleeted  to  aneeenivo  Con- 
greases  until  1911. 

KAUnVE  nLAVSS.  See  CrrLoK. 

KALE  POPITLATIOIT  IN  THE  mnXBD 
STATES.    See  SiPt  DlKXBlBtmoN. 

If  AT.T.'RT  Jou.N  William.  An  American 
cbemist,  died  November  7,  1012.  He  was  bora 
IB  DnbHii,  Ireland,  in  1892,  and  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  IR.'i.l.  ITe  removed 
to  tbe  United  State.n  in  the  same  year.  In 
he  was  appointed  profcs>-ir  if  analytical 
chemistry  at  Amherst  College.  In  1855-0  he 
was  ebMliat  Vt  ^le  Alabama  Geological  Sur- 
Tpy  and  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
Ternity  of  Alabama  from  1855  to  1860.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  on  the  stalT  of 
General  Rodes  in  1861  and  in  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to  tbe  artillery  and  was 
placed  in  general  charge  of  the  ordnance  labo- 
ratories of  the  Conf^erate  States.  In  1865 
be  was  paroled  as  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the 
same  year  be  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Tiivtnia,  and  waa  profeaaor  of  analytical*  in- 
dostHal.  and  agrlenltorat  ebemfetrT  in  the 
!wme  institution  from  1868  to  1R72,  and  of 
gt^neral  and  industrial  chemistry  from  1^'2  to 
1883  and  again  ftmn  1885  to  1908.  In  the 
latter  year  m  wan  nnule  profeaaor  eneritua  of 
«bcnistry.  In  addKton  to  bia  dtttlea  at  the 
University  of  ^'irji^nnia  he  lectured  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of 
Texaa  and  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Jdbnon  Medieal  Collc«n,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  three  tlmea  a  member  of  the  Unibed  States 
A''.iy  Commi'^flion.  He  was  a  member  of 
niany  American  and  foreign  scientific  societies. 
He  wrote  many  papen  raf  MiMittfle  traiiMe* 
tieaa  and  joamala. 


MAI.TA.  An  inhmd  (91%  e^are  miles) 
ii:  tht  .\kilikriiiiis.aii  Sea;  which,  with  the  is- 
lands of  Liozo  square  miles),  Comino  (1 
square  mile)*  and  J^'iltia  and  Uominotto  (mere 
islets),  forma  a  Britiah  crown  colony.  Total 
civil  pnpiilsition  (1911  census))  211,473  (105,- 
584  uici.ua).  Valletta,  the  capital,  had,  April 
2,  1911,  44,029  inhabitants,  including  suburbs 
( Floriana,  biiema,  and  St.  Julien's) ;  the  Three 
Cities  (Senglea,  Ckispieua,  and  Vittorioaa),  26,« 
551;  Citta  Vecrhin  ithf  old  capital),  8896; 
Victoria  (formerly  UahaL) ,  5655.  The  natives 
are  of  Punic  origin,  and  their  speech  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  tbe  Carthaginian  and  Arabic 
languages.  Valletta  is  a  coaling  station  and 
the  centre  of  a  large  transit  trade.  There  are 
7%  miles  of  railway.  Imports  and  exports  of 
dutiable  goods  (1910-11),  £1,026,367  and  £14,- 
4U8  respectively;  total  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption, {2,356,043;  total  exports,  £863,429. 
Total  weight  of  goods  transhipped  (1910-11), 
14,597  tone.  Revenue  (1910-11),  £441,444;  ex- 
penditure. £407,373.  Tonnage  entered  and 
cleared,  d, 60 7, 037  (Britiah,  4,796,133).  Uov- 
ernor  (1912),  Qen.  Sir  H.  M.  RundU  (ap> 
pointed  1909). 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  the 
autumn  of  1911  to  inquire  into  the  a;Iii;;i;lf-tra- 
tion  of  Malta.  The  report  of  the  commission 
attributed  the  flBtBoial  and  teonomic  difficultict 
to  the  rapid  inereaae  of  population  without  * 
corresponding  increase  in  the  means  of  aub* 
sistence.  It  made  a  number  of  suggestions  as 
regards  taxation,  education,  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  declared  that  reforms  in  these  re- 
specta  oottid  be  ooly  palliative  and  that  the 
immediate  end  to  be  attained  was  a  plan  for 
systematic  immigration  on  a  large  scale.  A 
commission  of  the  British  admiralty  inspected 
the  defenses  of  Malta  on  June  1. 

MALTA    PSVBlk      See  Vbtkbihabt 
BcnsHiiK, 

MAMMALS.     Srr  ZoftLOOT. 

MANCHU  DYNASTY.     See  China. 

MANCHURIA.  A  Ciiinese  dependency, 
lying  eaat  of  Mongolia  and  Cbibli  and  between 
Kore»  and  tbe  Amur  River,  which  separates 
it  on  tbe  nmrth  from  Siberia.  Capital,  Mnk- 
tii'ii. 

Manchuria  consists  of  three  provinces:  lit  i 
lungkiang,  in  the  north,  capital  Tsitsihur;  Ki- 
rin,  capiuil  Kirin;  and  Shengking,  in  the  south, 
capital  Mukden.  The  southern  part  of  Sheng- 
king known  as  Kwantung,  occupying  the  end 
of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  containing 
Dairen  and  Port  Arthur,  is  held  by  Japan  un- 
der lease  acquired  from  Russia  at  W  end  of  tbe 
Russo-Japanese  War.  (See  KwAlfQTUm).  Out- 
side of  Kwangtung,  Manchuria  is  Tirtually  di- 
vided into  Russian  and  J,)]  :inr^i  "  >]jh!>rea  of 
influence."  The  Rusaian  sphere  is  much  the 
larger,  extending  south  to  the  .Tapaneie  aphefe 
at  Kwanchengtee  (Changchun),  the  soutbern 
limit  of  the  Russian  railway,  which  eonneeta 
with  the  .Japanese  railway  from  Port  Arthur 
and  Dairen.  Another  Japanese  railway  con- 
nects Mukden  with  Antung,  on  the  Yalu  River, 
which  separatee  Manehnrut  from  Korea.  Thia 
line  connects  with  the  Korean  rallwaya.  The 
area  of  ?.T;i.iic)iuria  i--  ^.Uff^:]  at  3fi2,4S3  square 
miles;  for  population,  sih?  China,  section  Area 
and  Population.  Estimated  populati<m  of  im- 
portant townor  Antung,  161,000;  Muliden,  168,- 
000;  Kwau^cliengtse,  80,000;  Newefawang 
(Vinpt7»),  at  the  Tn->nfh  of  tbe  Llao.  61.000; 
Kewchwang  (30  miles  up  the  Liao),  60,000;  ^ 
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Liayang,  40,000;  Uarbin,  dd^OOO;  TsiUibar,  30»- 
000;  Teihling,  28,600;  Fenghwaogcbeng,  25,000; 
Sinminfu,  20,000. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  are  soy 
beans,  kafir  corn,  niilk't,  corn,  barley,  and  to- 
bacco. Tbe  Mnuchurian  soy  beau  provides  most 
of  China's  large  bean  export.  Coal  and  iron 
are  mined.  Foreign  trade  is  included  in  that 
of  China.  Imports  and  exports  at  tbe  Man- 
<  burian  open  portH  in  the  direct  foreign  trade 
wcru  %  jilued  in  1910  at  4« ,725,166  and  58,093,383 
haikwan  taelft  respectively;  iu  1911,  64,052,609 
and  07,064,166.  These  figures  include  tbe  trade 
of  Dalren  (in  Japanese  Kwantung),  which  are: 
Imports  and  .\ynrts  in  1910,  18,671,515  and 
20.183,290  haikwaix  taels;  in  1911,  24,012,724 
and  24,184,164. 

For  Mancharian  railwajB,  see  CHtHA,  section 
CommuniettUma ;  ae«  also  Japajt,  Mction  Com> 
munications.  Financial  statistics  of  Manchu- 
ria are  not  available.    Governor  of  tbe  three 

I»roTlnaea  in  1911:  Heilungkiang,  Sung  Hsia- 
icn;   Kirin,  Cb'ta   Chao^*aog;  Shangking, 
Cbang  Ibi'boan. 

XANITOBA.  A  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Area.  73,732  square  miles.  I'upu- 
latton  (census  of  June  1,  1911),  466.614,  as  com- 
pand  with  266^11  in  lOOl.  Winnipeg,  the 
capital,  bad  196,09f  inlwUtanta,  aa  compared 
with  42,340  in  1901.  Tbe  province  is  adminis 
tered  by  a  lieutenant^vernor,  Douglas  Colin 
Cameron,  from  August  1,  1911.  Premier  (1912), 
Sir  Rodman  P.  Roblin.  The  area  stated  above 
does  not  inelade  a  portion  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  annexed  to  Manitoba  in  1912.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  province  was  advanced 
to  the  '^Oth  p:ir;ili.'L    See  Canada. 

MANCEPVBES.    See  Naval  PI0QBE88. 
XAHWAOTTTBES.    See  Uniid  Statbs, 
Manufarfurrs,  and  State  articles. 
MAKATHONS,    See  CBOBH-Oouimrr  Rtm- 

MARIANA  ISLANDS.  See  German 
New  OtmacA. 

MARIE,  Princess  of  Belgium,  mother  of 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  died  November  26,  1912. 
Shi'  vvuH  lK)rn  in  1845,  and  on  April  25,  1867, 
waa  married  to  Prince  Philippe.  Count  of 
Flanders,  brother  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
Prince  Philippe  died  in  1905.  JUng  Albert 
was  the  second  son,  the  flrst.  Prince  Badonin, 
who  was  born  in  1869,  dying  in  I'^ni  She  was 
of  the  Hohenzollern  family  and  distantly  re- 
lated to  Emperor  William  of  Germany.  She 
left,  beaidcs  King  Albert,  two  danghtera,  Prin. 
cess  Henrfette.  wife  of  Prince  ranraanuel  of 
OrlcHriH.  Diikc  of  Vnric! •me.  and  Princess  .Tose- 

Shine,  wife  of  Prince  (.  harles  of  Hohenzollern- 
igmarin-.'en. 

MABSDEN,  SiAMTTKr.  Edward.  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Bristol,  New  South  Wales.  He 
was  b  irn  in  1832.  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1855.  and  aftar  aerving  in  several 

Kriabea  in  England  waa  appointed  biabop  of 
ithunit.  New  Rontb  Wales,  in  1M0.  He  held 
this  post  until  1885.  He  was  appointed  assist- 
ant bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1900,  honorary 
canon  of  Gloucester,  and  from  1900  to  1900 
bonorunr  canon  of  BriatoL 

IUUUKBAXIa  Thowa*  Stah.  Elected  Yiee* 
Prwident  of  the  Ignited  States,  November  H 
1012.  He  waa  born  in  Manchester,  Ind.,  on 
March  14,  1854.  His  father,  Dr.  Daniel  M. 
Maraball,  waa  descended  from  the  family  of 
Chief  Juatiee  Jobn  Manball,  tbe  patriot  and 


juriat  ol  the  Revolutionary  period.  Hia  graad- 
fathaiv  Riley  Maraball,  eame  fran  V^^a 

and  settled  in  Grant  County,  Ind.  On  hi» 
mother's  side  he  in  related  to  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton,  one  of  the  aii^nt  ra  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Ilia  father  was  a  physicisa 
and  an  uncompromising  Democrat  of  fbe  M- 
fersonian  school.  Alter  receiving  ingtnictioB 
at  home  and  in  the  public  schools,  his  eduet- 
tion  was  completed  at  VVabash  l'olle<;e,  from. 
which  he  graduated  in  1873,  at  tbe  age  of  M. 
During  his  term  in  ooll^  he  gained  the  leader^ 
•blp  in  debates  and  literary  activities.   He  be- 

Sn  tbe  study  of  law,  after  bis  graduation,  in 
lumbia  City,  where  his  parents  then  lived 
After  his  admission  to  tJie  bar  he  began  at 
once  a  career  which  was  more  tban  ordinarily 
anceeaaful.  Hia  natural  eloquence,  together 
iritb  atrong  peraonal  magnetism,  oombiMd  to 
win  him  many  cases  before  juries.  Up  to  tbe 
time  of  his  uomination  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor  ill  1900  be  had  held  no  pub- 
lic office.  B»  irae,  liowtw*  wall  knoini 
tbroDgbottt  the  State.  He  was  eleeted  by  a 
plurality  of  about  8000.  His  election  wa?  due 
largely  to  the  8ggrea»iv&  campaign  of  ^pedkiog 
which  he  carried  on  from  the  time  of  his  nomi 
nation  antU  the  election.  In  1896  be  married 
Miaa  Loia  Kiaaey  of  Angola.  Ind.  The  details 
of  Governor  Marshall's  nomination  anJ  ele^" 
tiun  will  be  found  in  the  article  PK£&l0t:.MUL 

i  K  MTAK,  N  . 

MARSH  ALT.    ISLANDS.      See  Ueimaji 

New  Guinea. 
MARSH    ISLAND    FUBCHASB.  Ifee 

Obmthoujot. 

MARTINIQUE.  A  French  colony;  an 
island  in  tbe  Lesser  Antilles.  Ares,  987  sq.  kil- 
ometers (381  sq.  milM)|  population  (1911). 
184,084.  Fort  de-France,  the  capital,  has  abont 
27.000  inhabiUnta.  Imports  (1910).  19,.^«3.000 
francs;  exports,  27,687,000.  r],,-  !m,  al  I  i  L'ft 
is  said  to  have  balanced  in  1910  at  5,0(M>,u00 
franci.  Debt,  4,511.000  fraaea.  M.  Veorceo 
was  flovcmor  in  1912. 

XABTLAVD.  Population.  According;  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  during 
1912,  out  of  the  total  ponulation  of  th»-  State 
in  1910,  1.2»5,340,  tiM  foreign-born  whiter  niisi- 
bered  104,174,  compared  with  93.144  ia  1900. 
Of  these  the  largest  number  came  from  der* 
many,  36,602;  from  Russia,  27,622;  from  Aus- 
tria. 8291;  from  Italy.  6968;  and  from  Kog- 
land,  A178.  Other  European  countries  wer^ 
reprecented  by  analler  numbers.  In  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  witb  a  population  of  558.485.  77.* 
043  were  foreign-born  whites.  Of  these  the 
largest  number,  25,989,  cnme  from  Germany, 
and  24.796  from  Russia.  The  negroes  in  tbe 
State  in  1910  Dombered  232,260..  and  tbe  mc- 
lattoes.  43,182.  Tn  1890  the  nesrroes  nnmbend 
221.565  and  the  mulattoes.  34.361. 

Aqriculture.  The  acreage,  value  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principsl  crops  in  1911  and  ItU 
are  ahown  in  tbe  table  on  tbe  next  page. 

Mtitaut.  PnoppCTfoy.  There  were  piodoeed 
in  the  State  in  1911  4.685.7^5  .ohnrt  t- r-  4 
coal,  witb  a  value  of  95,107.066.  This  ii  a  in- 
crease of  531.330  short  tons  fron  the  OB^tut  of 
1910.  Tbe  product  in  the  latter  year  was  stif>- 
iifated  by  tbe  atrike  of  minera  in  tbe  Middle 
Wnnt.  The  con!  mines  of  the  State  faf*  e» 
pioymcnt  in  1011  to  6981  men. 

MANDrACTtmn.  The  Thirteenth  Census  is- 
eluded  atatietiea  of  naaufactarea  in  tbe  State. 
Theee  llgarca  com  the  calendar  year  1909.  IV 
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1911 

Oita   1912 

1911 

Bjre   1912 

1911 

Potatoes   1912 

1911 

EMf   1912 

1911 

TMWCCO   1912 

_mi 


Aeraum 

<70^ 
670.000 
699,000 
606.000 

45,000 
46,U00 
27,000 
28,000 
37,000 
29,OU0 
381.000 
276,000 
26.000 
MiOOO 


Prod.  Bu. 
24,466.000 
24,466,000 
8,986,000 
9.378.000 
1,350.000 
1.242,1*00 
418,000 
406,000 
4,144,000 
1.755,i>)ui) 
a  675.UOO 
a  199,000 
b  17.160.000 


Value 
118.460.000 
16.407.000 
8.626.000 
8,684.000 
608.000 
609,000 
334.000 
349.000 
2,404.000 
1,597.000 
8.280.000 
4.468.000 
1.278.000 

],m,sM 


following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  re- 
lolU  of  the  eeosus  for  the  calendar  yeara  1009 
and  IMM,  with  per  eftaU  of  ineraaaa  fraa  1904 
to  1M»  and  frooi  18W  to  19Mt 


Ntunbar  or  ABMunt  iMnaao  i 

liir  liM  lM4>ltO» 

Number    of  es* 

UbUahrrKuitfl.  iJUft  MSI  Sft.f-4.t 
Peraons  enguKed 

Inmanuf-ures       ISMM  tHIJUft  UJ  <l) 
Proprtetors  and 

firm  metnbera         %jm  MW  IM  (t) 
Balaried  em- 

Dloyoaa                 U,ltt  Mt4  41.4  S7.» 

Wato  oamara 
(averace  num- 
ber)                        107,921  94.174  14.6  (a) 

Primary  h.  p....        218.244  165.449  31.9  25.3 

Capital   $261,227,01)0  1201, 8^8.000  24.4  86.8 

Bipensea                 286,955.000  216,917,000  31.8  18.8 

Services                 69,063,000  44.988,000  31.3  14.6 

Salaries              13,617,000  8.844.000  64.0  29.2 

Wasea                 46.486.000  86.144,000  26.7  11.6 

Matertals             1B9.049.000  IM.024.000  82.7  16.0 

^maeeUaneous..   17.|il,M0  ai.Mi.000  t7.t  4t.S 

▼aloaof  producta  Slt,fll|iOOt  S4U74wM»  ».T 
TahM  added  bf 
m  a  n  u  facturo 
(value  of  prod- 
ucta  lesa  coet 

of   materials)..  116,620.000  98.861,000  24.9  14.2 

1  A  minus  aln  (— )  danotaa  decrease,  s  Fi|p- 
urea  not  avattul*.   il^eoB  tkBB  ono-taBth  of  1 

per  cent. 

The  industry  employing  the  lar^st  number 
of  vaga-oanMra  waa  the  mn^  ekvtbing  industry, 
in  whieb  19,'i84  persona  were  employed. 

FllfANCC  The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the 
tiMCuI  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  showed 
a  balance  at  the  oeginning  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
$1,471,520.  The  reoeipts  for  the  year  amounted 
to  |8JN)8,4S4,  and  the  disbursements  to  98»663,- 
744,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  September 
30,  1912,  of  $1,826,229.  The  toUl  debt  of  the 
State  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  $13,- 
^^,096.  This  was  an  increase  of  12,509,109. 
thia  there  should  be  deducted  bonds  and 
held  in  the  sinking  funds  and  mortgagee 
to  the  value  of  $1,500,000.  The  net  debt  is 
Ihtrcfore  $5,826,258.  The  chief  source  of  in- 
eoDM  ia  from  taxation,  and  the  chief  expendi- 
tone  are  for  education  and  for  the  support  of 
State  inatittitiona. 

Chabittes  and  Corrkctions.  The  institu- 
tions under  State  control  are  the  Hospital  for 
Omaamptivea  at  Eudowood,  the  Maryland 
Bonae  of  Correetion  at  Jessups,  the  Maryland 
Yhiftentiary  at  Baltfnore,  the  Maryland  Hoa- 

i»ital  for  the  Insane  at  Catonsville,  the  Mary- 
and  Ttiberculoaia  Sanitarium  in  Frederick 
eooaty,  and  the  Springfield  Hospital  for  the  In- 
•aae  at  Sykcsville.  In  addition  to  these,  most 
an  flf  tka  private  ai^hiina,  hospitals,  and  ' 


of  the  State  receive  State  aid.  The  reformatorjr 
inatitutions  indude  the  Female  Uouae  of  Kef- 

aje,  Henry  Wataon  Children's  Aid  Society, 
ouse  of  CJood  Shepht-rd  (white).  House  of 
Good  Shepherd  (colored),  Industrial  School  for 
Colored  Girls,  Maryland  School  for  ik>ys,  St. 
Joaeph'a  Uouae  of  Industry,  and  St*  Mary's  In- 
duatrial  SdMoL   Theae  are  all  in  BaluoMnre. 

PoLnma  Am  QomaantMKT 

Politics  in  Maryland  excitod  more  than  local 
interest  during  1912  on  account  of  the  presiden- 
tial prinaries  held  on  May  6,  and  the  complica> 
tfons  resulting  from  the  dispute  over  the  award- 
ing of  the  Republican  delegates.  The  bill  pro- 
viding for  presidential  primaries  was  pas.spd  hy 
the  legislature  and  was  signed  by  Governor 
Ooldsborough  on  April  4.  Tna  campaign  which 
preceded  this  election  was  anressively  carried 
on  by  both  factions  of  the  Kepublican  party. 
See  Pbesioentxai.  Campaion. 

The  results  of  the  election  held  on  May  6  were 
complicated  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  tha- 
Maryland  law,  which  differs  from  that  of  any 
other  State.  At  thih  primary  delegates  were 
elected  to  the  State  convention,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  direct  vote  for  presidential  prefer- 
«nea  waa  taken  In  each  county  and  city  legis- 
lative  district  thronphout  the  State.  The  delc- 
pntes  to  the  national  convention  are  elected  at 
tlie  State  convention,  the  way  in  which  the  dele- 
gates vote  at  the  State  convention  being  deter* 
mined  hf  the  preferential  vote  In  each  county 
and  city  legislative  district.  The  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  are  required  by  the 
primary  law  to  carry  out  conscientiously  tha 
expressed  wish  of  the  voters  as  to  the  preal> 
dential  nominee.  Tn  this  election  sixty-six 
Roosevelt  delegates  to  the  State  convention  were 
elected,  as  against  sixty-three  for  Mr.  Taft. 
That  is,  sixty-six  delegates  were  elected  from 
counties  and  districte  In  which  the  preference 
vote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  although  four 
or  five  of  tlie.'^c  delegates  were  personally  favor- 
able to  Mr.  Taft.  For  some  days  there  was 
doubt  as  to  what  action  would  be  taken  hy  tha 
leaders  of  the  two  factions.  It  wan  then  an* 
nounced  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  who 
wn8  one  of  the  Taft  leaders,  and  by  the  Tuft 
manager,  that  they  wished  the  convention  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  preference  of  tha 
voters  as  expressed  in  the  primary. 

The  Democratic  choice  of  the  voters  was 
Champ  Clark,  and  on  May  6  the  Democratic 
Stote  convention  met  and  endoraed  Mr.  Clark. 
The  Republican  State  eonventhm  met  on  May 
14  at  Baltimore.  Although  the  majority  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  so  pronounced  in  the 
presidential  primaries  the  convention  was  con- 
trolled by  Iricnda  of  Preaident  Taft.  The  dele- 
gates  urere  divided.  Eight  were  glv«n  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  six  to  President  Taft,  and  one  was 
neutral.  The  Progressive  leaders,  after  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  were  not  satisfied  with  thia 
result,  and  late  in  .Tuly  they  decided  on  a  com* 
plote  separation  from  the  Republican  party,  and 
named  a  separate  set  of  presidential  electors. 
Sixteen  delegates  and  as  many  alternates  were 
cboaen  to  represent  the  Progreealvea  at  tlie  eon> 
vent  ion  nf  the  Prnpre-Jsive  party,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  name  Progressive  elec- 
tors to  appear  on  the  presidential  ticket.  A' 
resolution  provided  that  no  elector  on  the  Taft 
tidmt  ahottid  ha  placed  on  tiw  Prognaalve  tick** 
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until  he  first  resigned.  Ab  a  nsnlfc  of  this  m*  j««r  additional  and  reqaire*  128  free  adiolu)> 
tion,  the  Republican  oontention  reeonvened  on  thipe  to  be  granted.   See  also  EMPLomBf  Lu> 

September  11  and  ousted  those  electors  favor-  biutY. 

able  to  Boosevelt  wbo  bad  been  named  at  the  Baltimore  city  was  authorized  to  mak«  tddi- 
ilrsi  eoavttBtioii,  electing  in  their  place  eight  tional  loans  for  sewerc,  paving,  etc,  and  tie 
who  were  adherents  to  President  Taft.  The  continuance  of  important  works  of  improve- 
convention  also  eiidorsod  the  action  of  the  Chi-  ment  that  have  been  in  progress  ainoe  the  great 
cago  convention  ui  renominating  i're^ident  Taft  fire  of  I'J^U. 

and  Vioe-Pres'ident  Siierman.  The  results  of  Stats  Govekxmcxt,  Governor.  PhilliM  L 
tbe  eleetioii  Iwld  on  NoverabMr  5  wwra  as  fol-  Ooidaborough,  Repubiieav;  seeretary  of  Stale, 

lowt:  Governor  ^^■i!so^  received  112,674  votes,  R.  P.  Graliam,  Republican;  treasurrr,  >!arrav 
Boosenelt  67,789,  ia.it  54,Ui>6,  Ikba  299G,  Vandivex,  Dumocrati  adjutant-general,  C.  C. 
Chafln  2244,  and  Reimer,  Socialist  Labor,  322.  Macklin,  Republican;  attorney-general,  Edgar 
Governor  Wilson's  plurali^  waa  64,885.  There  Allan  Poe,  i^emocrai;  superintendent  of  cdaes* 
was  no  deetion  for  State  ofBeen  In  1912,  as  the  tion,  M.  B.  Stephens,  Denioerat. 
term  of  Governor  Goldsborough  does  not  expire  Jcdiciart.  Court  of  Appeals — Chief  jndge. 
until  1916.  He  was  elected  in  November,  I'Jll,  Andrew  H.  Boyd;  as«o<-iate  judges,  N.  Charlet 
and  went  into  offioe  January,  1012.  Burke,  William  U.  Thonuis,  John  B.  Pattiaon, 

An  attempt  to  pass  a  local  option  waa  killed  Hammond  Urner,  John  P.  Brisooe,  Henry  Stock* 
in  the  State  Senate  on  March  81.  bridge,  and  Albert  ConstaUe;  cleric,  Cald>  C 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  Magruder — all  Demucrata  asoapi  6toekbri4|S 
Congress  in  December,  ltti2,  tbe  senior  senator  and  Urner,  Bepublicans. 
from  Maryland,  tbe  Hon.  Isfdor  Rayner,  died  Statb  LmaLATm  191S^  Senate,  Demoerats 
and  rjnvt«rnor  (lold&borougli  Mj'pointed  Mr.  Wil-  19,  Republicans  8;  House,  Democrats  tJO,  Re- 
liani  H.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Republican,  to  serve  until  publieuns  41;  joint  ballot,  Democrats  itf,  Repub- 
tbe  General  Assembly  meets  in  1914  to  elect  licans  49.  Democratic  majority.  Senate^  11; 
a  senator  to  servo  for  the  remainder  of  the  House,  19;  joint  ballot,  SO. 
term  for  wbieb  Mr.  Rayner  bad  been  elected.       Tbe  npresentativea  in  Congresa  wOl  be  fbmd 

An  important  event  to  Maryland  and  the  city  in  the  section  Congress,  article  I'mted  Statks. 
of  fiaitiiuure  iu  1912  was  the  opening  of  the      MASEFIELD,  Joii.\.  Bee   LrrsaAXuae,  K?i- 
axtansion  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  usu  a.no  xmmucak^, 

fRHn  Ciunberland,  Md.,  to  a  oonnectlon  with  MABSACHVSBXTi.  PortnuTioir.  Tbe 
the  New  York  Oentral  system  near  Pittsburgh,  Census  Bureau  compiled  fn  191£  figures  giving 
Pa.  This  extension  1:^1  ^  n.tl'Irnore  a  third  certain  characteristics  of  the  population  of  iha 
trunk  line  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  West.  Stat<>.    These  include  statistic;}  of  white  sod 

LBomLSTioif.  The  legislative  aession  of  1912  coh)re(l  population.  Out  of  a  toUl  populatios 
was  an  important  one.  At  the  November  elec-  *•!  3,366,416  in  1910  the  foreign-bom  whites 
tion  in  1911  the  Democrats  elected  a  large  ma-  numbered  1,051,050,  compared  with  840,114  is 
jority  of  both  h  urfes  of  the  legislature,  but  1900.  Tlie  largest  number  of  tliese.  222.ji!^3. 
their  <^didate  for  governor,  Arthur  P.  Qor-  came  from  Ireland;  from  Canada,  other  than 
man,  Jr.,  waa  defeated  1^  Pbtlllpa  Lee  GoMs-  French  Canada,  came  160,712;  from  Freoeii 
borough,  publican.  Austin  h.  Crothers,  the  Canada,  134,460;  from  Russia,  117.248;  frum 
outgoing  governor,  a  Democrat,  remained  in  J^Jigland,  92,411;  from  Italy,  8.').(il9;  from 
oflSce  for  one  week  after  tbe  beginning  of  the  Sweden,  39,533,  from  Austria,  35,.i09.  from 
legialativo  session,  and  in  that  time  the  Demo-  tiermauy,  30.483,  and  from  Portugal,  25,698.  Is 
erata  passed  two  bills,  one  repealinp  the  so-  the  city  of  Boston,  With  a  population  in  1910  ef 
called  Wils  Ml  !  ill  t  1  iw  m,  1  (li>  .  (!i  r  h anging  070,.')85,  the  foreign-born  whites  numbered  240.- 
tbe  primary  election  law  so  as  to  provide  greater  compared  with   194,933   in   1900.  Other 

safeguards  in  casting  and  counting  the  vote.  European  countries  are  represented  by  smulkr 
These  two  laws  were  signed  by  Governor  Croth-  numbers.  The  Begroea  in  the  SUte  in  1910 
ers,  the  outgoing  governor,  an  act  almost  un-  numbered  S8.066  and  the  mulattoaa  la 
precedented  in  the  State.  Several  enabling  acts  1^90  the  negroea  BlunbaniV  22,144  and  the 
for  tbe  amendment  of  the  oonstitution  of  the  wulattoes  8036. 

State  were  passed.  One  of  them  authorises     Aobicultijbk.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
the  legislature  to  ihnli^h  the  punishment  for  ductiou  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1912 
people  who  sell  their  votes  and  to  put  the  pen-  we  shown  in  the  following  table: 
alty  upon  tbe  vote-buyer  alone.    Another  par- 

miU  the  printing  of  biUa  for  final  passage  in  p^^,,  „^ 

the  legislature,  the  present  eonstitvtton  rwjuir-  Qot-n  1912       47  two     2.116  (MM  |l 

jng  tliat  they  be  cii,;ru  s  m!.    Tliree  other  amm  !-  '  1911       47,000     S.0W.00O  UnibM 

meuts  of  minor  importance  were  proposed  and   JJJJ        t'oM      280*000  l2*2l 

sll  of  them  will  be  submitted  to  tlM  people  for  jty^   1911        s.'ooo        48.'ooo  4s!oiM 

ratification  in  November,  1913.  Potatoeo   1912       26.000     3.3SO.O0O  2.5.tS.0>ifl 

4  Ai.       ■  L     i  t  1  1911         26,000      2.326,000      2  232,0"«) 

Among  other  important  laws  passed  was  onp  jj.^y   j^jj   i  010,000  a  lis  is  f>0'i  ij^iko*) 

making  an  appropriation  of  $3,170,000  to  con-  iSll    '&84I0OO    b.'6Z\/"'"  \l^Ai,W 

tinue  the  work  of  road-making  by  the  SUte,  Tobacco   im       &S0O  b2.8«o.«o«  f»2.«2 

whieh  was  b^n  in  1909.   The  Haman  oyster-  MU       9.90Q  b9.i«9.004  l,tant 

planting  law  was  amended  witli  the  design  of  |^ P^MIT^^^^^^"^^~  ^"^"^^ 

further  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  oysters 

in  the  Chesapeake  and  it«  tributaries.  A  bill  MANvrAcruBEs.  The  Thirteenth  Geosos  its* 
creating  a  school  of  technology  in  the  Johns  tistics  are  for  the  calendar  >  enr  1<)09  and  werf 
Hopkins  University  waa  enaded.  It  providea  compiled  in  1912.  Maa^chusetts  is  one  of  the 
an  approprlatioQ  of  1900,000  and  990,000  •  moat  important  of  the  ■anufaotwlag  Stalss. 
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The  table  herewith  shows  that  in  1000  there 
were  11,084  maauiacturing  ettablishmenta,  wbich 
gmre  empIoyiiMttt  during  the  ymr  to  an  ftvar* 
age  of  644,399  peraons: 

p  c. 

Number  or  Amount  of  I&0.1 
IBM  19M  IMM-'OB 

Number   of   estab-  .a 

^BlunentB    U.CM         lO^TtS  9.0 

Pereona  encased  In 

manateetiues...        MUM       6S2.481  21.0 

11.194  !!.»« 

BSSmAmmSn^        4l!94t  ^tt4  49.1 
Wa«e  oarBor* 
(averase  mum- 

ber)    r.                       584.BB9  488.399  19.7 

Primary  hOftepOirer       1.175,071  938.007  25.S 

Capital   $1,279,687,000  $965,949,000  32.6 

£xp«n8es                      1,320.866,000  99S.M4.000  U.1 

Services                     364,462.000  271,044,000  84.0 

Salarleo                  SS.S79.000  SM5S,000  69.6 

Wans                    S01.17S.000  SSt.S89,000  29.6 

ICatenals                 8S0.7M.0O0  626.4iQ.ooo  32  6 

MiaoeUaneoua   ...    1S6.449.000  93,840,000  33.9 

Value  of  products.  1.48«|6S»,000 1,184.092.000  SS.4 
Value  of  products 

taaa  coat  of  ma-  ^  ^ 

tartalB                    M9.TC4.0I9  4tT.tll.009  St.9 

xA  nOnm  aigB  (— )  doaotM  docrta w. 

TTip  largest  numbor  of  wage-earners  were  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  connecti'd  witli  cotton 
Diaoofacture,  11)8,914;  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoee,  83,063}  in  the  manufacture  of 
voolen  gtxxis,  53373;  and  In  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-ehop  products,  44,170.  The  value  of  the 
product  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  $236,> 
S49,/O00;  of  cotton  goods,  $186,462,000;  woolen 
goods,  9141,067,000;  foundry  and  luachine-sbop 
products,  $86,926,000;  printing  and  publishing, 
$47,443,000.  The  total  number  of  persona  en- 
pgsd  in  manufactures  in  1009  was  644^99,  of 
vliam  441Jtn  were  male,  and  197,132  were  fe- 
male. The  persons  under  1<5  years  of  age  em- 
ptoyed  numbered  20,735.  The  prevailing  hours 
of  lab<ir  for  a  large  majority  of  the  wage-earn- 
en  was  between  flfty*four  and  sixty  hours  a 
wedc;  27.6  per  eent.  of  the  total  were  employed 
ill  <  stabllahniants  where  the  prevailing  hourt^  nf 
labor  were  fifty- (our  or  les".  and  only  7.4  per 
cent,  iriiere  tlM^  are  eixty  or  more  a  week.  In 
Boston  the  average  number  of  wage^arners  was 
69,637;  in  Lawrence.  30,542;  in  Woreeeter,  28,- 
221;  in  Lynn,  27,308;  in  Fall  Riv.r,  37,139j 
in  Lowell*  32,757;  in  New  Brdfurd,  20,506. 

POUnCS  AXD  GrOVCBNUENT 

Tlie  legidatnre  met  in  1912,  and  the 
Bwet  important  enaetmenta  will  be  foond 
■0tcd  in  the  paragrapli  Lrgialation  be- 
low. The  year  was  an  interesting  one 
politfeally  and  industrially  in  the  State.  It 
was  marked  politically  by  the  first  presidential 
primary  eleetton,  and  ndustrially  by  a  strike 
at  Lawrence,  which,  on  account  of  its  compli- 
cations, took  on  a  national  a»ipect.  The  strike 
and  its  results  will  be  found  discussed  In  the 
trtida  SntiUES.  Governor  Foss  was  inmigii* 
rated  for  the  second  time  on  January  4.  In  nis 
inaugural  address  nun  h  space  was  devoted  to 
national  topics.  Of  great  interest  was  his  dec- 
laration that  flw  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Com- 
pany must  be  dissolved  and  the  Kcw  Hav«Mi,  and 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  physically  con- 
nected for  a  Greater  Boston.  He  also  advocated 
public  ownership  of  docks  and  water  terminals* 
•b4  new  laws  providing  for  safety  in  inYest* 


ment.  The  ITouse  of  Representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 2  unanimously  ordered  a  thorough  investi* 
gation  of  all  railways  terminating  m  tlie  ei^ 

of  Boston.  The  presidential  primary  bill  was 
passed  hy  the  legislature  and  was  signed  by 
Governor'  Foss  on  May  15.  The  eleetion  itsdf 
u  held  on  April  80. 

The  esmpaign  immediately  preceding  the  pri- 
election  held  on  April  30  was  a  very  vig- 
orous one.  Both  the  President  and  Mr.  iiooae- 
velt  made  many  addresses.  In  one  of  these 
Mr.  Taft  declarixl  that  if  the  presidential  term 
were  six  years  with  no  reelection,  the  President 
would  not  be  compelled  to  go  on  the  stump  and 
defend  himself  against  gross  misrepresentation. 
Mr.  Roosavelt  in  one  of  hia  addresses  insiated 
that  the  President  was  supported  chiefly  by 
"  bosses,"  and  that  his  course  during  his  term 
had  been  marked  by  flabby  indecision  and  help- 
less aoquiescence  in  the  wrongdoing  of  crooked 
men.  The  votes  at  the  primary  showed  euri> 
ous  results.  While  Mr.  Taft  had  a  popular 
majority  of  about  3600,  the  eight  Roosevelt 
delegates-at-large  were  elected  on  acoonnt  of  tha 
rejection  of  jnangr  Taft  hallots.  These  were  ds> 
feetive  beesuse  the  name  of  an  independent 
candidate  had  been  added  to  the  list  an«i  votea 
had  been  cast  for  nine  instead  of  eight  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  deelined  *to  take 
advantage  of  these  errors  and  urged  the  dele- 
gates-at-larpfc  to  support  Mr.  Taft,  but  they 
did  not  accept  his  suggestion.  Among  the  Dem- 
ocrats Champ  Clark  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes.  Sea  PansiPEirrui.  GaiiPAioir. 

Primaries  for  the  election  of  Ptato  officers 
and  representatives  in  Congress  were  held  on 
t>epteraber  4,  and  resulted  in  the  renomination 
of  Governor  Foss,  Democrat,  and  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  Walker,  Republican.  The  Progressive 
party  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  governor 
Charles  S.  Bird,  a  well-known  manufacturer. 
The  Democratic  and  Ropidiltean  State  eonven* 
tions.  which  ,nict  in  Ootobar,  ratiAsd  tha  rssnlt 

of  the  priumries. 

The  election  of  November  6  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Wilson  received  173,408  votes,  Roosevelt 
142,228,  Taft  155,048,  Debs  12.616,  Chafin  2254, 
and  Reimer  1102.  For  governor,  Foss  received 
193,184  votes,  Walker  143,597,  and  Bird,  Pro- 
gressive, 1£2,60C. 

Other  E\t\ts.  On  May  21  Senator  W.  Mur- 
ray Crane  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reflection.  His  term  expires  in 
1913.  .Among  tha  possiblo  candidatea  as  hia 
snecessor  were  mentioned  Oongressraan  J<rfin  W. 
Weeks,  ex-Governor  Draper,  Curtis  Guild,  am- 
bassador to  Russia,  and  Congressman  Samuel 
W.  McCall.  On  May  24  the  Stats  Senate  passed 
a  bill  establishing  the  minimum  wage  for  women 
and  minors  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
eHtablislinients.  The  Senate  in  May  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  approved  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  direct  eleetion  of  senators.  Tbis 
had  already  been  approved  by  the  House. 

Leginlatiox.  The  lejifislature  of  1912  passed 
a  number  of  unusually  iiiiport^jnt  measures. 
These  included:  A  minimum  wage  law  (see 
MmiMUM  Waok),  an  act  amending  the  inherit> 
ance  law  so  that  only  the  real  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased non-rcHident  is  taxed  on  the  theory  that 
the  tax  on  his  personal  property  at  the  time 
of  bis  death  should  go  to  the  State  where  he 
resides;,  an  aet  increasing  the  amoiint  roeofor* 
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able  from  a  railroad  corporation  for  death 
through  negligence  frc|m  Ave  to  ten  thouMnd 

doHari^;  an  act  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
the  sale  of  commodities  and  aimed  at  unjust 
diaerimination  and  at  the  creation  of  monopo- 
Net  and  cooUtinationa  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
others.  A  mearare  was  enacted  regulating  ten- 
ement houses  in  towns.  A  commisaion  on  e^nn 
OUy  and  efficiency  for  the  commonwealth  was 
established,  as  was  also  a  State  board  of  labor 
and  industries.  A  joint  resolution  of  the  ImIs- 
lature  ratifying  the  prupo»<>d  {^mendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  in  i.  i  states  providing  that 
Sttiators  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
oevwal  States  was  passed.  Resolutions  were 
passed  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution authorizing  the  referendum.  This 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  next  general 
court.  Beaolutiona  were  also  passed  advocat* 
ing  the  establistanent  of  a  parcela  post  system 
by  the  Unitwl  Stjitfs  frovernment.  Sea  also 
CuiU)  Lauub  and  Laijub  i.Kcii^LATIOX. 

State  Government.  Governor,  Eugene  >J. 
Foss,  Democrat;  lietttenani-gOT«rnor,  D.  J. 
Walsh,  Democrat ;  secretary  of  State,  F.  J.  Don- 
aliue,  Democrat:  treasurn,  Klmcr  A.  Stfvens; 
auditor,  John  E.  White;  adjuLaut-general,  G. 
W.  Fearson;  attorney-general,  James  M.  Swift; 
aeeretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  J.  Lewis 
Ellsworth;  commiMioner  of  insurance,  Frank  H. 
Hardison;  conimi-.-ilnT|i  r  of  education,  Davi  t 
iinedden — all  Republicans  except  Foss,  Donahue, 
«nd  Walsh. 

.Tt  nTriABY.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Commonwealth:  Chief  justice,  Arthur  Prentice 
justices,  James  M.  Morton,  John  W. 
Hammond,  Uennr  Newton  Sheldon,  William  C. 
Loring.  Henry  K.  Bral^»  and  Gl»rl«a  Ambroaa 
Dp  Courcy;  clerk  of  tfa«  oourt,  C.  H.  Gooper^ 
all  Uepublicans. 

State  Leoislatube,  1913.  Senate.  Republi- 
cans 27,  Democrats  13,  Profmaivea  0,  Social- 
ists 0;  House,  Republicans  1S7,  Demoerats  04, 
Progressives  S,  Socialists  1;  joint  ballot,  Repub- 
licans 164,  Democrats  107,  Progressives  8,  So- 
cialists 1.  Republican  majori^,  SottalS,  14; 
House,  34;  joint  ballot,  49. 

The  representatives  in  Congresa  will  be  found 
in  the  sectiuii  f 'on  .;r'v.>',  artirle  Unitkd  Staiks. 

MASSACHUSBTTS  SAVIUQS  SAUK  IIT- 
STTSANOB.    See  IminuifCB. 

MASSENET,  Ji  liex  £mile  Fp.fDrRtc.  A 
French  composer,  died  August  6,  1912.  He  was 
born  at  Montaud,  Department  of  the  Loire,  in 
1842.  He  received  his  musical  education  ni 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  be  won  praises 
ior  his  pianoforte  playing  and  for  fugue-writing. 
His  musical  studies  b^nn  when  tte  was  barely 
nine  years  of  age.  Ht  avbsequently  studied 
under  Ambroise  ^Hiomas,  and  in  1863  won  the 
Orand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  spent  two  years  in 
that  city,  which  he  describes  as  the  most  mem- 
orable of  bis  life.  On  his  return  to  Paris  his 
<7rmHi*fatlle  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra  Com- 
knie.  It  ma  not  until  after  the  Franeo^rman 
war,  however,  that  he  took  first  rank  among 
French  compOM-rs  hy  the  production  nf  Don 
Ciaar  de  Roznn.  'J'hiH  was  followed  by  Ars 
Erinnyca  (187.1);  he  Roi  de  I^ahore  (1877)  ; 
Hiroduid9  (1881);  MaiMHi  (1884);  Werther 
ft892>;  TMt9  flMM);  Sirpfto  (1W7);  U 
.fnntjhur  dr  yfitre-Damc  (1902);  Ariane 
tl!>06),  and  ThMae.  In  addition  to  his  operas 
be  wrote  aeveral  eantntaa  and  oratorloa.  H« 


compiled  many  collections  of  songs  and  became 
famoua  throughont  the  musical  world.  In  1878 
he  was  made  professor  of  advanced  composition 
at  the  Conservatory  and  held  this  post  until 
189ij.  In  1S78  be  was  elected  1"  the  Acad6nii€ 
dea  Beaux-Arts  and  in  the  same  year  made  a 
Sttcceaafui  tour  of  Great  Britain.  His  mosieal 
works  are  notable  chiefly  for  their  instninwnta* 
ion.  He  was  a  master  of  bixarra  dfeeta. 
MATCHES,  PEoaraaaoua.  See  hum  Uo> 

IBI-ATION. 

MATES.    See  Naval  PaoOEESS. 
MATBXWB.  WaxiAH  Smith  BAncocz.  An 
Araerienn  muaieian  and  edoeator,  died  April, 

1912.  He  was  born  in  Loudon.  N.  H  ,  in  1837, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  Jie 
studied  music  in  Boston  and  became  a  teacher 
of  muaio  in  1853.  He  was  for  a  time  adjvci 
profeasor  of  mnaio  at  the  Wesleyan  Femsb 
College,  Macon,  Qa.,  and  from  1867  to  1893  be 
was  organist  of  tlie  Centenary  M.  E.  Churcii, 
Chicago.  From  18G9  to  1871  be  was  editor  of 
the  Muaical  Indeprntdrnt,  He  was  a  mMalMr 
of  tiw  atafTs  of  several  Chicago  papers  hem 
tn  1887.  He  established  in  1891  a  maga 
ziuc.  Jliu«ic,  which,  in  190J,  was  merged  in 
Philharmonic.  He  wrote  widely  on  mosieal 
subjects  and  among  his  published  works  are: 
Hoio  to  Undertiand  Mtuie  (1880'1888);  Mutie 
and  Jt$  Idcala  (1897);  Dictionary  of  Mutienl 
Terma  (1895):  The  Masters  and  Thrir  Mutie 
I  1898);  Popular  History  oj  A/t;vio  IPOl).  He 
also  compiled  many  collections  of  music  for 
pedagogie  purposes  and  edited  several  collec- 
tions of  Masters  of  Music.  He  contribotsd  ar< 
tides  to  many  musical  publicationa. 

MATTRICB,  John  Fredebick.  An  English 
major-general,  died  January  12,  1912.  He  was 
born  ui  London  in  1841,  the  oldest  son  of 
Fradarkk  Oenison  Mniiriee.  Ha  entered  the 
Royal  Artillery  as  lieutenant  at  the  age  of 
20,  and  seven  years  later  was  appointed  lo- 
structor  in  military  history  and  afterwards  of 
tactics  at  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurat.  His  drst  active  service  was  aeea  in  187S 
when  he  accompanied  Sir  Garnet  Wotseley  to 

the  GoM  Const  as  privatr  sprrrt:iry.  Hi-  o+T^Td 
throughout  the  Asbanti  War  and  was  imniioned 
in  di(<patche8  on  »evcral  occasions.  1  li  I'^TS  be 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  and  during  the 
Zulu  war  a  few  years  later  acted  as  Mpotv 
Ht^HiHtant  adjutant  and  quartermaster-general. 
During  the  campaign  in  Eg^pt  in  1882  be 
f-t  r.iii  un  the  headquarters*  stsff.  Returning 
to  England  he  was  for  the  next  five  years  pro- 
fessor of  militaiy  history  at  tlie  Stdf  ObiUfa. 
In  1895  he  wss  made  major-general. 

Although  his  experience  in  actual  service 
was  lon^  itiiJ  UHt'ful,  Crneral  Maurict'  will 
best  remembered  as  a  writer,  a  thinker,  a  stu- 
dent of  war  and  of  national  problems.  He  was 
a  clear  and  forcible  writer  and  bia  jodpaeat 
wms  slmost  invariably  sound.  His  work  ffaa> 
tiUties  Without  Declare  (I  >r]  of  War  becsm? 
almost  a  classic  in  military  writing.  It  is  as 
historicsl  sbstract  of  the  eaaea  in  which  bos- 
tilitiea  have  ooeurred  betwwn  eiviliaed  powen 
before  deelaratiim  of  war,  between  the  yean 
17(X1>1870.  At  the  expiration  of  the  South 
African  War,  (3«neral  Maurice  was  appointed  to 

Srepare  the  official  history  of  this  campaign, 
[e  was  limited  within  strict  lines  by  the  ■lU- 
tary  anthorltiea  and  ilraa  •  bistory  wbitfc 
otherwise  would  have  been  r>f  tho  ^rrratest  in- 
terest became  little  more  than  a  colorless  stale- 
Bent  of  faeta.  Among  hit  wrHingi»  in  aMt* 
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tioD  to  those  mentioned,  are,  Life  of  Frederick 
Dmitom  Maurice  (1884)  ;  Balance  of  Military 
fmm  in  Emrofe  (1888);  War  (1891);  ^o- 
HamMl  Dtftntet  (1897);  and  Diary  of  Sir  John 
Uoor--  nnn-n. 

MAUBITANIA.  A  Freech  West  African 
territoiy,  governed  from  St.  Louis  (Senegal) 
hf  A  eommusioner  (1012,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
P»tey)  under  the  direction  of  the  governor- 
general  fur  ?>ench  West  Africa  (q.  v.  for  area, 
population,  etc).  The  chief  towns  are  Port* 
Etienne,  Bontilimit,  Aleg,  MoodjCNrin,  Kaedi, 
Selibaby,  etc.  Excppting  a  few  proupa  rendered 
semi-sedentary  by  tiie  necessity  for  tending  the 
plantation!^  of  palms  by  which  they  obtain  a 
liveUbood,  the  Moora  who  constitiite  tbe  largw 
proportion  of  tlie  population  are  all  aonada. 
They  live  in  encampments,  driving  tlieir  flocks 
from  pasture  to  pasture  as  the  water  supply 
fiula.  Travel  io  by  caravan.  Manual  labor  is 
eOBsidered  dishonorable  among  the  Moors.  The 
B^roea  cvltiTate  millet,  Iwrle^,  etc.,  gather 
glims  for  export,  and  cutuli  ajul  dry  (ihI).  r;j-,i/,- 
iag  is  the  occupation  of  the  nomads*,  wliu  raise 
atfneU,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goati^.  Salt 
exists  in  great  abundance.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ifouret  was  commissioner  in  1912. 

MATJBITIUS.  A  supposedly  volcanic  island 
(720  square  miles)  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  a 
BritiBh  crown  eolony.  Total  civil  population 

(IPil  census),  368,510;  y>npulntinn  inrhisive  of 
military,  370,303  (222,36i  iuduMauritians,  35,- 
526  other  Indians,  3662  Chinese,  108,844  per- 
sons of  Eoropean,  African,  or  mixed  blood). 
The  nntiTct  of  European  raee  are  In  large  part 
French  Creoles.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  had 
(1911)  with  Buburbit,  50,0tiO  inhabitants;  Cure- 
pipc^  17»17S;  Mahebourg,  4068.  The  cultivation 
of  sugar-cane  is  the  staple  iadttitry.  Export 
of  sugar  (1910),  215,743,242  kilos.:  estimated 
value,  Rs.  34,734,663;  rum,  Rs.  20.7ni;  vanilla, 
Bs.  17,412;  ak>e-flbre,  Rs.  627.501;  cocuanut  oil, 
Ba.  141,M8;  molasses,  Rs.  510,727.  Total  im- 
ports and  exports  (1910),  including  shipping 
charts  on  home  products  heretofore  excluded, 
Rs.  .17,545.200  and  Rs.  37,109,170  re«|H  <  (ivrly. 
fievenue  1910-11,  Rs.  11,129,988;  expenditure, 
Bt.  9,676,243;  customs  revenue,  Rs.  4.059,115. 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (1010),  980,267 
(763,786  tons  British).  External  debt.  June 
30,  1911,  £1,296,090.  Msjor  J.  R.  C  hancellor 
(appointed  November,  1011),  was  governor  in 
1912). 

MAXWEIX,  W.   n.     Sre  T:DnCATIOX. 

MAY,  Karl.  A  German  writer,  died  April 
1,  1912.  He  wss  born  in  Emsthal  in  1852,  and 
waa  educated  at  tbe  Schoolmaatera  Seminary 
for  8elf-Tnstraetio«.  Wbile  ttlll  a  atadent  he 
began  to  write  and  produced  a  work  called 
favorite  Ckcupatioiui,  A  Study  of  the  Bo  CaUcd 
inner  Man.  He  also  wrote  on  immortality, 
world  penes,  development  of  world  peopleiB, 
aelilenien,  icnowledge,  and  tbe  Immnn  lottl.  Bo 
wrrt'^  many  stories  of  Indian  life  and  trans- 
lated stones  from  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Per- 
sisn,  snd  Chinese. 

1U.T0ITE  AND  THE  COXOBO  IS- 
LAVSS.  A  group  of  islands  belonging  to 
F-ancp  administered  under  the  government  of 
Madaj.'ascsr.  I'otal  area,  2168  square  kilo- 
meters (837  square  miles);  population  (1911), 
97.750.  Importe  mad  esporte  (1009),  1,133,429 
aad  2.700,652  fniaee  raBpeattvcly.  The  Imdget 
fw  UeyoCto  (1200)  bnlenead  at  221,841  frenei. 


and  for  Grand-Camore  at  176,200.  AdnUnie* 
trator  for  Mayotte,  M.  Garnier>Mottton  in  1012. 

MEADE,  WtLLiAU  Edwabo.  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  died  October  12,  1912.  He 
was  born  iu  IH.j-i,  and  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  After  serving  in  varioua 
parishes  in  Ireland  he  was  appointed  mnh- 
deacon  of  Armagh  in  Cork,  1885.  In  1893  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  United  Dioceses  of 
(^)|■k,  Cloyne,  mn.l  Romh.  Imit  tlnrtf-cii  years 
be  held  the  important  oilice  of  secretary  to  the 
General  Synod.  He  wrote  Tike  ftelore  /mier 
L^o  J 18621  and  several  eennons. 

MEAT  nODITCTIOK.  See  STOCK-RAUnni 
Attn  Meat  Phoddction. 

JtECHAmSM.    See  Bioloot. 

]IBCXUnraUBa4KSKWBBlV.  See  Ub* 
HAmr.  

mCSLBNBUBO-STBELITZ.      See  Geb- 

MANY. 

MEDICAL  FBOOBESS  iH  1012.  Many 
notable  advances  were  made  in  the  control  of 
epidemic  diseases  and  the  problem  of  preven- 
tive medicine  during  1912  (see  DlfHTHEMA, 
HooKwoBM  Disease,  Polioiiteutib  ;  Infantile 
Spinal  Paralysis),  Meninoitis,  Pkm-agra, 
Raues,  Tetanus,  Ttphoid  Feveb,  Occupation ai. 
DiBCAsn,  SMAU^rox,  end  Vaocuiatioii).  Tropi- 
eel  diseeaee  engeged  e  large  riiare  of  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  various  countries  having  territorial 
possessions  in  hot  ciimstes  (see  Bebibehi,  In- 
sects AND  THE  PaOPAOATION  Or  DISEASE,  MA- 

i,AMiA,  Plaoqb.  Subiho  SiCKMies).  Several 
new  drugs  were  introdueed,  among  whidi  may 

be  notpil  ATOPirAN,  Gynovat,  NeobalvaBSAN, 
PaorEBBiN,  Phopaesin,  Tubombokinase,  Tt»a. 
MINE.  The  quest  for  a  cancer  cure  and  for  the 
means  of  limiting  the  epreed  of  tuberguloaia  was 
perseveringly  followed  feee  Caiton,  Tutmcmth 
SIR).  Advances  in  surgical  technic  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  anesthetics  were  published 
(see  An.ehthksia,  Surgkry).  Oth.r  medical 
items  and  statistics  wiU  be  found  under  their 
respective  captioiia. 
MEDICAL  iGBOOU.    Bee  Umvnwm 

AND  CorXEOBS. 

MEDITBBSAHBAV   SQITABBOV.  0ee 

Naval  Progress. 

MEIGS,  Abthub  Vincent.  An  Aroerieen 
ylivsii  ian  and  writer  on  medical  fluhjpi  (>A.  died 
January  1,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1850,  and  was  educated  at  the  Classical 
Academy  of  Philadelphia  and  in  niedielne  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvsnis,  wbew  be  took 
liis  ilrgree  in  1871.  IT*'  '.van  for  mwny  VPfirs 
physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hosnital,  and 
from  1904  to  1906  was  president  of  tbe  Col- 
lege of  Phyaiciana,  Philadelphia.  He  waa  the 
Author  of  irfflt  Anafvm  and  infant  PMdinf 
(1888);  The  Oripm  of  D{aea«e  (1889);  A 
Study  of  the  Human  Blood  Veseele  in  Health 
and  Diseate  (1007).  He  also  contributed  vwi- 
oua  irtieke  to  medieel  Joamals, 

lULVlLUI,  Geown  Wallace.  A  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  navy,  retired,  died 
March  16,  1912.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1841.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  He 
enlisted  in  the  navy  ea  assistant  engineer  in 
1861,  and  served  during  tlw  Civil  War.  After 
the  war  he  saw  service  in  various  stations  and 
at  navy  yards.  In  1879  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Jeannette  expedition  to  the  polar  regions 
under  the  commend  of  LieutenantOwwinnder 
Da  Long.  He  bed  previously  taken  pert  ta  « 
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polar  expedition  m  efaief  cngiiiMr  -oO  the 
Tigress  in  tMureh  of  the  Pioiau^.  When  the 
Jeannette  was  cruished  in  the  ice  Melville 
beaded  the  only  party  of  survivors  \^liK-h  es- 
caped from  the  virastes  of  the  Lena  deUa.  On 
hia  retam  to  tlie  United  SUtea  iie  ,itead«d  the 
«[pedition  irfiidi  reeovered  the  reomda  of  the 
Jeannette,  and  the  remains  of  De  Long  and 
bis  companions.  In  1890  be  was  advanced  df- 
teen  numbers  and  given  a  gold  medal  by  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  for  bravery  in  tbe  Aretie 
regions.  He  was  appointed  in  1887  engineer* 
in-chief  of  tbe  navy  and  was  reappointed  to 
this  position  in  He  was  made  rear- 

admiral  in  1809.  He  was  notable  tt  ftdeaigner, 
and  hii  greatest  profeaaional  sneeeaiea  were  tbe 
triple^rew  fliers,  Oioftimbja  and  MinneapolU. 
He  was  retired  on  January  10,  1903.  He  in- 
vented many  mechanical  appliances  for  use  on 
ships  and  elsewhere.  He  was  the  atiUior  of 
In  tht  Lena  Delta. 

XBNDBXJBM.   See  BioUMT. 

MENINOmS,  Ki'iDKMic  CebebrospixaL. 
Outbrealcs  of  this  fatal  diiieaoe  occurred  in 
Kentucky,  Loniaiaaa,  and  Texas,  and  many 
sporadic  cases  were  reported  from  oUier  parts 
of  tbe  United  SUtes.  Up  to  April  13  there 
were  159  cases  of  ctrebmspinal  meningitis  in 
Louisville,  with  a  mortality  of  over  4t  per 
cent.  In  Shreveport,  La.,  and  vicinity  there 
Ivere,  since  December  4,  1911,  111  caaea  origi- 
nating in  tbe  city  and  19  were  finported  from 
Texas;  a  total  of  l.'^O.  Twenty-seven  patients 
were  white  and  S4  colored.  Among  the  caites 
in  tbe  city  there  were  69  recoveries  and  38 
deatlia,  maicins  tbe  percentage  of  recoveries 
86.  (k  the  whites,  23,  or  a  percentage  of  85, 
recovered.  The  disease  occurred  most  fro* 
quently  among  negntes  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  20.  Tbe  greater  number  of  cases  and 
higher  percentage  of  deatiis  among  the  col- 
ored population  are  probably  aeoonnted  for  by 
the  difference  in  economic  and  hyjjienic  condi- 
tions. The  percentage  of  recoveries  ut  Slireve- 
port  l»  a  littlL-  higher  than  the  average  in  the 
Texas  epidemic,  the  deaths  in  tiie  latter  State 
being  between  40  and  80- per  cent. .  In  one  city 
in  T^as,  where  most  cases  occurred,  the  mor- 
tality m  the  city  hospital  under  the  serum 
treatment  was  27  |>er  c<'nt.,  while  among  those 
treated  outside  of  the  hospital  with  and  with- 
out serum  it  was  80  per  cent.  In  a  few 
places  the  death  rate  reached  86  per  cent.  'Hie 
showing  in  favor  of  hospital  treatment  com* 
hined  witli  tlir  serum  was  remarkably  good, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  management 
of  these  cases. 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  menineitis  is  trans- 
mitted principally  through  the  agency  of 
lioiilthy  carriers.  The  specific  germ  the 
malady,  Diplotoccu^  inlraceUularis  meningitidis 
of  Weiebselbaum,  has  its  natural  habitat  in 
the  nooe  and  throat.  Tlio  di.He»!<e  ia  undoubt- 
edly' transmitted  directly  from  person  to  per- 
son. ff)r  the  Diplnrorrus  intrncrUulnria  is  nf 
such  low  vitality  that  it  succumbs  quickly  to 
drying,  sunlight,  and  other  noxious  influences. 
Beeanie  of  this  fact  individuals  sufferings  from 
the  diaeaae  are  dceidedly  restricted  in  their 
sphere  of  potential  patho«;pnicity.  and  as  only 
a  very  few  of  tliois<'  wh()  acquire  the  organisni 
are  sensitive  or  susceptible  (•>  it.  tlic  furpetn 
at  ion  and  diaseminatioQ  of  meningitis  must 
depend  on  the  healthy  carriers  who  transmit 
the  diplocoocus  from  one  to  another  until  an 
impressionable  subject  is  reached.   The  num- 


ber of  persons  who  are  thus  made  carriers  dar- 
ing an  outbreak  of  meningitis  is  far  greater 
than  tbe  number  of  cases  of  menin^itiii.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  individuals  residing  in  tbe 
immediate  vicinity  of  meningitis  cases  act  as 
carriers,  harboring  the  germs  in  tbe  respira- 
tory passages  witbOttt  displaying  any  evidenet 
whatever  of  disease  or  sulfenng  any  inc»»nv»'i5- 
ieuce.  In  apparently  tbe  healthiest  of  subj^ 
virulent  diplococci  have  been  discovered,  and 
even  tlie  saliva  baa  been  found  contaminated. 
In  carriers  the  germs  occur  abundantly  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  nasa!  rhimhrrs  and  in 
the  rhinopharynx.  Other  persons  equally  ex- 
posed as  carriers,  but  not  inhabiting  the  same 
dwelling,  rarely  become  infected.  Aaide  from 
epidemic  cnitbreaks,  the  germ  is  seldom  dis- 
coverable in  healthy  persons;  there  are,  how- 
ever, occasional  persons  who,  once  sheltering 
the  diplococcus  in  the  nasopharynx,  carry  it 
permanently,  thus  perpetuatiiig  the  distsie. 
These  ehronle  carriers  are  eepceially  aetiv^ 
during  the  periods  intrrvening  between  epi- 
demics. It  af)pearM  lli^i  the  Diploconus  intra- 
cfllularis  can  rea<iily  obtain  a  foothold  on  tbe 
mucous  membranes  ot  tbe  majority  of  individ- 
uals, but  with  only  a  comparativenr  small  pro> 
portion  of  these  subjects  is  it  able  to  invade 
the  tissues  and  manifest  its  pathogenic  effecla. 

Tlie  best  treatment  us  yet  brought  forward 
is  the  injection  of  the  specific  aotieerum  of 
Flexner.  ThU  investigator  baa  examined 
nearly  1300  eases  of  this  disease  in  which  the 
serum  was  used.  These  cases  were  represen- 
fative.  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  1249  patients,  849  recovered  and  400  di<fd, 
fixing  the  death  rate  at  30  per  cent.  The 
normal  death  rate  in  thia  diaeaae  before  tbe 
discovery  and  use  of  the  serum  waa  ahont  70 
per  cent. 

MENOCAL,  M.  U.  See  Lvba, 

MBlffTATt  HBAUlfCL    See  fiiCMOiwrn- 

APV. 

MEBBmTH,    Oeobqb.     See  Litebatcbk, 

English^  ano  Amlkican. 

ICB&OE.    See  .tViit  u^toLOU Y. 

MERBIAM,  UCNBY  Clat.  An  American 
Mddier,  died  November  18,  1912.  Ue  was  born 
at  Houlton,  Me.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  outil>reak 
of  the  Civil  War  was  a  stu  lent  of  Colby  Col- 
lege. Ue  entered  tbe  Union  army  in  1862  and 
was  appointed  captain  in  tbe  20th  Maine  In- 
fantry. He  resigned  this  oiBee  in  the  following 
year  and  was  made  captain  of  a  regiment  <n 
colored  troops,  and  to  the  close  of  tbe  war  be 
served  with  different  regiments  of  negro  sol- 
diers, rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL 
He  waa  mustered  out  of  aervioe  in  1866  and  in 
the  following  year  waa  appointed  major  in  tbe 
rcpjlar  army.  He  rose  through  the  different 
grades,  becoming  brigadier-generul  in  1897.  He 
served  as  major-general  of  volunteers  in  1898-9, 
and  in  1901  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  retired.  He  received  hreiet 
rnnk  for  '*  faithful  and  meritorious  service* 
during  the  campaign  against  Mobile."  He 
was  also  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Fort 
Blakeley.  He  served  in  numerous  expeditions 
n;rninst  the  Indians  in  the  West  and  c»^m- 
manded  the  I)e[)rtrtments  of  Columbia  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  capacity  he  organized,  equipped 
and  forwarded  troops  for  the  Philippine  expe- 
dition in  1898.  In  1900  and  1001  he  eon- 
manded  the  Department  of  the  Colorado.  Tie 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Merriam  infantry  pack. 
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MESSEY  lHPfiOV£Jl£2IT.    bee  Docks 

KETALLUBOY.  The  development  and  im> 
provetuent  of  various  metallurgical  processes 
was  fairly  active  in  1012,  and  there  was  the 
asnal  amount  of  investigation  and  researoli 
in  progress.  Many  important  papers  in  this 
field  were  presented  to  tlie  International  (  on- 
greas  of  Applied  Chemistry  held  in  Waahingtoa 
and  New  York.  In  iron  and  ateel  metallurgy 
the  improvement  of  the  product,  especially  as 
regards  steel  rails,  was  under  active  discussion 
aai  inveatigntioB,  while  the  advancea  of  previ- 
eaa  yenn  in  eleetro>BietaJiargical  processes 
were  mninteined.  The  following  paragraphs, 
based  in  large  j  .irt  on  authoritative  reviews  of 
metallurgical  progreas  published  in  the  annual 
Fiimmary  of  the  Ettgineermg  aitd  Mimb^f  Jour- 
nal (New  York),  indicate  some  of  the  more  im- 
j>oxtant  dcvelopmenta  of  the  year. 

Gold  and  Silveb.  While  the  application  of 
evanidation  found  iacrenaing  application  during 
1912,  yet  no  remarkable  diseoreries  were  to  he 
recorded  either  of  a  mechanical  or  metal!u r<,'I 
eal  nature.  The  various  orea  require  more  or 
lew  individual  study  and  tnatnent  and  the 
scientific  »ide  of  the  problem  was  more  conspicu- 
ous tiian  ever.  In  Colorado  cvanidation  bad  com- 
pletely triumphed  over  chlorination,  the  largest 
plant  working  the  latter  process  closing  down  in 
Jaaoi^,  lOlC.  The  Clan^  proeeee  for  treat- 
ing the  telluride  ores  of  Cripple  Creek  was 
tested  during  the  year  and  the  Ajax  mill  was 
built  for  the  special  exploitation  of  tliis  method. 
It  was  believed  that  the  reaulta  had  not  alto- 
gether met  the  expectations  of  those  dereloping 
the  jriNiss.  During  the  year  rU ctro-cyanide 
metboda  continued  to  receive  study,  but  little 
■ere  than  cneouragement  was  received  from 
the  various  -  experiments.  The  metallurgy  of 
gold  and  silver  seemed  to  have  reached  a  stage 
where  further  developments  were  secured  by 
careful  and  economical  arrangement  and  tech- 
nical investigation,  cspeeially  with  a  hope  to- 
wards cliemlcal  improvemcntg,  rather  than  by 
the  adoption  of  new  and  radical  methods  which 
for  several  years  had  not  been  fortliconiiny. 

L«aSL  A  new  lead  smeltery  equipped  with 
four  100-ton  Dwight-Lloyd  blast-roasting  ma- 
chines went  into  blast  at  Tooele,  Utah,  during 
the  year  and  was  notable  for  the  high  elliciency 
of  its  awdianical  e<^uipmen^  eliminating  the 
nsnal  laige  nMrnber  ol  laborers  required  for  han- 
dling materials.  A  Parkee  desilverizing  plant 
to  refine  lea<l  bullion  was  also  built  at  Chicago 
and  waa  to  be  iu  operation  towards  the  end  of 
fha  year.  The  record  of  the  year  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  technical  progress  in  the 
line  of  research  than  with  radical  changes  in 
methods  of  treating  either  lend  ores  or  desilvor- 
ifing  lead  bullion.  At  the  International  Con- 
fiess  of  Applied  Chemfetry,  R.  C.  Canby  pre- 
isented  a  valuable  hiBtorical  paper  on  the  de- 
velopmeut  of  the  American  blast  furnace,  and 
stber  papers  of  a  scientific  and  {wactieal  nature 
were  read  at  this  convention. 

Zixc.  In  1012  the  Japanese  began  zinc  smelt- 
ing by  the  putting  in  operation  at  Amagasaki, 
near  Osaka,  two  furnaces,  each  comprising  flO 
retorts  and  by  erecting  a  plant  of  three  fur- 
n»w»  of  120  retorts  each  near  Kn>inf>ka,  on 
KoiK>shima  Island,  in  the  province  of  Okayama, 
when  rcgeaerativv  fumaess  ware  iastoUed  with 


the  Rhenish  form  of  retorts.  In  American 
roastiiq;  fumacea  attempts  were  being  made  to 

secure  greater  economies  of  fuel,  as  previou.sly 
this  cuuiiiUeratiou  has  not  figured  to  the  suniu 
extent  that  it  has  in  Kurope.  Electric  smelt- 
ing of  zinc  received  much  experimental  atten- 
tion  in  1912,  both  la  Europe  and  from  the  Cana- 
dian Dej)artment  of  Mines.  In  the  United 
States  tbe  experimental  plant  at  iiartford. 
Conn.,  of  VV.  McA.  Johnson,  oontinued  in  oper> 
ation  and  a  dozen  tons  or  so  of  spelter  were 
produced,  while  other  experiments  were  carried 
on  by  the  Butte  and  Superior  Copj)er  Company 
and  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  At  Troll- 
Utttan  and  Sarpsborg  eleetrotbermio  apelter 
was  produced  chemically,  but  in  the  main,  pr";,'- 
ress  in  this  field  was  rather  limited  and  but 
little  advance  was  being  chronicled.  Hydro- 
metaUurgical  processes  for  sine  smelting,  both 
chemical  and  efeotro-metalliugicalt  were  attract^ 
ing  attention,  though  none  had  naultad  ill  Ml 
active  commercial  success. 

Coppxs.   Many  new  copper  iraelteriee  of  large 

hi/I'  v'ere  completed  in  IS'l-,  an!  wliile  radical 
innovations  were  not  evident  these  plants 
diowed  the  most  modern  metiiods  for  etiicient 
operation,  and  in  blast  furnace  smelting  this 
was  accompli.slied  by  firi*t  sintering  all  fine 
material  so  tliat  the  amount  of  fines  in  tiie 
charge  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  built  were  of  large  sise,  but 
showed  few  radical  departiirrs  from  current 
practice.  Frogresa  was  made  during  the  year 
in  the  important  field  of  fume  condensation 
which  in  some  places  where  the'  evil  was  great- 
est required  the  shutting  down  of  copper  smelt- 
cries  uriil  11  1  ;  iiMV  ;1  i  f  plants.  Methods  were 
in  use  whereby  the  dust,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
sulphur  trioxidc  contained  in  the  escaping  gases 
were  collected  and  the  Cottrell  system  found 
wider  application  for  this  purpose.  Prof.  Stu- 
art \V.  Voung'.i  metiiod,  known  as  the  thiogen 
prooeas,  where  sulphur  oxides  and  furnace  gases 
are  reduced  to  elemental  sulphur  by  means  of 
hydrocarbons,  was  installed  at  Campo  Seco,  Cal., 
and  was  found  successful  in  collecting  the  re- 
duced sulphur.  During  the  year  various  hydro- 
metaiiurgittt  processea  for  recovering  copper 
from  its  ore  were  the  subject  of  considerable 
experimentation.  Most  of  these  involved  elab- 
orate chemical  processes,  but  a  succcasful  out- 
come of  at  least  soma  of  the  experimants  waa 
anticipated. 

Iron  and  Steel,  The  year  1912  was*  note- 
worthy for  active  attempts  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  iron  and  steel,  particularly  of  steel  for 
raila,  a.H  various  defects  and  weaknesses  had 
developed  which  were  responsible  for  railway 
wrecks.  Methods  were  being  developed  or  inves- 
tigated to  eliminate  pipes,  blow-holes,  and  the 
segregation  of  solid  inclosures  in  the  ingots  of 
cast  steel  from  which  tlie  rails  were  rolled, 
and  an  elaborate  inspection  of  manufacture  and 
use  was  adopted  for  everr  rail  produced.  The 
chief  dilBculty  in  the  opinion  of  many  metal- 
lurpista  "was  securing  a  sound  ingot.  While  dis- 
carding the  upper  portion,  as  had  been  usual 
in  the  best  p'ractice,  was  recommended  as  the 
safest  way.  Sir  Bobert  Iladfleld,  before  the  au- 
tumn meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  proposed  that  the  top  of  the 
ingot  when  cast  should  be  lieatcd  by  means  of 
a  charcoal  fli^  with  the  tasult  that  tbs  segre<  ^ 
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gation  and  depth  of  pipe  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished and  correiipoiidingly  less  discard  WM 
neoBMsry.  Tha  Talbot  method  deaeribed  dur* 
ing  the  y«ar  eonalalad  ia  rolling  the  Ingot  bafon 
it  had  t«olidifled  inside  and  ao  obtaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  liquid  compreaaioA,  namely,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  non-ferrous  elements  of 
the  aentre  iaatcad  of  their  sMrwation  tliere. 
Dr.  Hana  Qoldaehoiiidt  proposaa  that  a  aan  of 
thermit  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid  ingot  ao  as  to  free  it  from  gases,  oxide 
inclosures,  etc,  by  the  violent  stirring  produced 
hj  the  tharmit  reaeUoa.  Varioua  natboda  to 
prevent  Moir-holaa  and  alag  ineloauMa  were 
studied  and  the  results  published  by  Packer  and 
Mars,  Troubine,  Stead,  Austin,  and  other 
experts. 

The  oompoaition  of  ateel  also  attraeted  attaa* 
tion  during  the  year  and  the  addition  of  amall 

amounts  of  copper  for  rails  and  steel  tubes  was 
attended  with  much  interest,  and  the  desire  to 
learn  of  the  results  in  service  of  rails  was  ex- 
pressed. The  addition  of  ferro-silicon  and  ferro- 
nanganese  waa  furtlier  inmtigated  and  the 
chemiral  relations  of  thf  rc'mlttTi'j  compositions 
duly  stuil;i'd.  An  imporLiinL  taveaUgation  on 
cfianuiil  c  ust  iron  published  by  J.  K.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  during  the  year  attracted  wide  attention. 
Another  interesting  study  was  of  Mayari  Iron 
and  steel,  made  from  the  Mayari  iron  orps  of 
Cuba,  which  after  smelting  in  a  blast  lurunct; 
prodiKi  J  Li  I  iron  containing  up  to  3  per  cent, 
of  chromium  and  1.5  per  cent,  of  nickel.  Mix- 
ing Mayari  iron  wUii  other  irona  traa  laid  to 
give  a  superior  quality  of  casting  as  regards 
wear,  strength,  finish,  and  closeness  of  grain, 
and  the  material  was  in  demand  for  cnilled 
caattngs  and  others  of  great  strength  or  good 
finiah.  Blaat  furnace  ini|Mrofenient  during  the 
year  tended  towards  cheaper  eoat  of  installation 
and  economy  of  operation  without  any  radical 
innovation!!.  In  the  open  li*  arth  process  the  cost 
of  oil  fuel  led  to  the  use  of  tar  and  coke-oven 
gaa. 

There  were  alao  developed  during  the  year 
new  open-iiearth  raw  materials,  especially  iron 
sponge,  made  i  y  >iit>jiH  tinL,'  iron  ore  to  a  stream 
of  carbon  dioxide  gait,  which  seemed  to  have  a 
valuable  availability  for  fiuch  regions  as  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  gaa  eottld  be  cbeapljr  obtained 
from  peat,  oil,  ete.  Improveraenta  for  the  mak- 
ing of  i'&at  steel  ingots  \*or'  introduced 
in  European  and  American  plants,  while  a  new 
process  of  considerable  efficiency  for  the  manu- 
facture ol  charcoal  iron  of  exeaptiMial  purity 
by  the  uae  of  an  open-hearth  fomaoa  waa  intro- 
duced in  tliu  United  Stales.  A  lar^  manufac- 
turer of  wrought  iron  introduced  mechanical 

Euddling  by  the  Roe  puddling  furnace  on  a 
irfe  aenle,  and  other  maelutnieal  improve* 
menta  were  alao  to  be  reeorded. 

Ft  rcTEO-MrrAtxUBOT.  Electric  iron  and  steel 
works  were  being  developed  during  1912  wher- 
ever waterpower  was  available,  especially  in 
Norway  and  Swcden»  while  at  many  planta  elee* 
trie  fnmaeea  were  iieing  naed  in  the  nanufac* 
ture  of  special  steels.  An  electric  blast  fur- 
nace was  built  at  Domnarfvet,  near  Troll- 
hStta,  while  a  steel  works  with  a  capacity  of 
1500  tone  of  rolled  steel  annuali>  waa  planned 
by  the  Stavanger  Company,  to  include  rolling 
mills  and  a  --t-  im  hammer  pltinf  Tt  was  re- 
ported that  in  Sweden-  70  electric  furnaces  were 
in  aeUve  operation,  including  ore-smelting  fur- 
naeea  and  fumacea  for  nelti^  or  refining  ateel. 


in  Germany  electric  steel  waa  attracting  in- 
creased attention  and  the  Renuchied-Hasten 
works  were  being  used  for  ita  mnnnfactnie  1^ 
the  Lindberg  process,  for  which  a  new  iS-toa 
furnace,  said,  to  be  the  largest  in  u-^* .  wri,. 
stalled  during  the  year.  This  pix^ecis  work« 
upon  molten  Thomas  steel  supplied  frooi  the 
otttaide  ateel  plant  and  waa  aaid  to  bo  mm* 
eeonomieat  than  the  Siemana-lfartin  praam. 
In  Liircmhiirf.'  a  large  electric  furnace  was  being 
operated  mainly  for  ferro-maoganese  at  Each, 
and  in  Austria  the  Lindberg  electric  steel  plant 
waa  being  erected.  The  Fiaeher  prooaaa  for  tht 
eieetrolytic  depoait  of  pure  iron  waa  nttnwting 
incronsrd  attention  in  Germany,  and  sheets  one- 
fifth  ui  >in  Hjch  in  thicknera  were  obtained  al- 
most pure,  with  remarkable  magnetic  proper- 
tiea,  notable  among  which  waa  the  amall  anKtaat 
of  hyatereaia  loaa,  ao  that  It  waa  partlenhvilf 
applicable  for  dynamo  and  transformer  work> 

In  Germany  the  electric  steel  furnace  haa 
been  found  partleuiarly  useful  for  making  rails 
and  ia  four  yanrn*  aatparienoe  these  have  been 
found  to  be  unbreakabM.  A  less  extended  expe- 
rience  with  electric  rails  has  ho-n  liaii  in  tfn' 
Unit^  States,  and  for  two  years  StlOO  tons 
were  reported  in  service  with  a  similar  record. 
In  the  United  Stataa  an  eketric  fttmaaa  for 
aateltin^  iron  ore  was  In  operation  at  RefonH, 
Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  atxnit  20  tons  f>rr  dnj. 
Pig  iron  is  here  produced  at  a,  cost  of  aliout 
$14  per  ton  and  of  good  quality,  free  from 
manffmaae,  sulphur,  and  phoqrhorna  and  nvail- 
ablo  for  cheap  converaioB  In  the  open-hearth 
furnace.  American  steel  niakrra  were  using 
electric  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
castings  and  for  the  super-reflning  of  steel  from 
Beaaemar  and  open-hearth  fumaceap  a  largo  fw- 
naoo  lor  the  latter  purpoae  being  inataflad  hjf 
the  Bethlehem  S'tocl  Company. 

See  also  Cbkmutbt,  InovsnuL. 

wnJkJM,  OnnanB  or.    See  Cnamm, 

Inoustxial. 

METAPHYBICS.   See  pHiLoaoraT. 
mtTBOBIC  BBOWBB.   See  MKTBdMliOtr. 

METEOB-TTES.    See  Mfteobouxst. 

METEOBOLOOT.  llie  aammer  of 
like  that  of  1911,  proved  to  be  eaeeptieBal  in 
the  annals  of  meteorology,  but,  unlike  that  of 
1911,  was  characterized  by  the  excessive  rain- 
fall and  low  temperatures  that  were  experienced 
in  many  widely  separated  regions  of  the  gk>be. 
The  eneaaive  temperatures  of  the  preoading  year 
were  apparently  responsible  for  the  early  and 
extensive  breaking  up  of  the  Greenland  ic*  field, 
with   til.-  rr-^iilt  tliiit         abnormal  drift  of  both 

icebergs  and  ice  floes  wa^  ohserred  in  the  weat- 
ern  Atlavtlo  during  tlie  v.  hole  summer.  So 
extensive  was  this  drift  that  ice  wa?  fmmd  as 
far  south  as  latitude  36*,  or  the  latitude  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  effects  of  this  unusual 
condition  were  far  more  noticeable  on  the  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this  side. 
Qntt  Britain  and  western  Europe  experience. 
tlw  wettest  and  coldest  summer  on  record.  Ihir- 
ing  practically  tin  wliole  (  f  thr  summer  high 
pressure  areas  were  stationary  near  the  Axores 
and  between  Iceland  and  Scandinavia,  wttib  the 
result  that  all  tlie  atmospheric  disturbances  ar- 
riving from  the  Atlantie  were  deflected  so  ** 
to  ern-^s  Oeat  Britain  and  th,-  central  Mt  of 
Europe,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  ex- 
oaaaivo  iee-drift»  gave  riae  to  the  nnfavomUe 
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weather  oooditioDB  experienoe^  in  tboae  ooim- 

tries. 

West  Indian  IIuebicavk.s.  Dr.  O.  L.  Faasig, 
jjl  the  Journal  of  tht  Washington  Academy  of 
Seimen,  gave  an  intereating  analysis  of  135 
atorma  neorded  by  ib»  Uaitad  SUtet  WMther 
Bureau  fn  the  West  Ttidtes  from  IflTC  to  1910. 
He  showed  that  their  juiths  coincide  i  lo^  ly 
with  the  two  great  brunches  of  the  great  equa- 
torial current  of  the  Noth  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
path  of  greatest  fraquen^  iiaa  akng  the  track 
«f  the  southern  branch  of  this  eurrent,  atftrt^ 
ing  near  the  Windward  Islands  and,  after  run- 
niag  in  a  weaterl;  and  northwesterly  direction 
through  Jamaica,  recurving  and  passing  out 
towards  the  northoMt  into  tbo  Atlkntio.  Leaa 
firequently  hnrrieanM  are  developed  to  Uw  norfb 
of  the  Windward  group  and  in  this  case  th^ 
more  across  the  Bahamas  and,  recurving  east  of 
Florida,  pass  out  into  the  Atlantic  in  a  north- 
«wrterlj  direction  like  the  others.  Ordinarily 
the  atonaa  of  the  early  part  of  the  eeaaon, 
which  lasts  from  May  to  Novcmb*?!,  bopin  in 
the  weetern  waters  of  the  Caribbean  i5ea;  later 
in  the  wason  they  originate  more  to  the  east. 
The  mean  daily  progresa  of  the  atonns  travers- 
ing the  iniier  tnwk  ia  250  nilee,  while  thooa 
taking  the  outer  track  move  at  the  rate  of  390 
miles  a  day.  It  was  found  thai  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  hurricanes  are  pro- 
duced by  ehaagea  in  the  position  and  intenaity 
of  the  permaiMBt  areaa  of  high  and  low  atmoo* 
pbcric  pressure. 

Shobt-Pfbiod  Distubbances  or  the  Weather. 
lo  an  interesting  series  of  "  Atmospheric 
Studlea  "  pnbliahad  in  tha  BuUetm  of  the  Mount 
Wesfker  Otaenwfory,  Bandatrlhn  diaettased  tha 
caoseH  of  the  peculiar  periodicity  which  is  fre- 
quently obeerved  in  the  weather  phciu>mi;ii;i  at 
the  end  of  a  snowstorm  in  the  mountainous 
regiona  of  Swaden.  This  periodicity  consists  in 
altcmatfona  oi  hurriaane  winds  and  anaahiny 
calm,  repeated  at  intervala  of  about  25  minutes 
and  often  lasting  for  a  considerable  period. 
Ill  . \j  l.iiiHton  Is  that  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  nwuntain  ia  covered  by  a  layer  of  air 
of  great  danail^,  and  thia  again  by  a  layer  of 
lightpr  nir.  The  upper  layer,  being  rendered 
heav^  b}  the  snow  which  permeates  it,  begins 
to  rush  down  the  mountainside  and  90  forms 
an  atrial  cascade  which  pushes  away  the  heavy 
layer  from  the  base  of  tha  motuttain,  causing 
it  to  become  heaped  up  at  no  great  distance. 
With  the  deposition  of  the  snow,  the  snow- 
laden  iiir  been m*  9  lighter  ag^iin  and  reascends 
the  mountain,  and  the  displaced  heavier  layer 
BOW  ntshea  back.  The  cascade  of  snow-laden 
sir  continties,  the  rebounding  air  of  the  valley 
is  a^ain  pushed  back,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
TTif  rcFiilt  IS  till  institution  of  a  series  of  atrial 
vavea  several  hundred  feet  high  in  the  i[^>on 
of  diaeontiwiity  between  tin  two  layers.  These 
waves  are  propn^tiffd  in  ?>oTn(»  instances  to  a 
distance  of  nearlv  7U  miles  and  give  rise  to 
tf«  [  .  riodic  weather  plwBonana  ovar  tha  inter> 
vening  region. 

Vonm  Ifoxuva  nv  tbc  AtuowsBBOt.  In 

the  same  series  of  studies  Sandstrflm  also  dis- 
eu.«t»e<l  the  hydrody natiuc  vortex  theory  in  its 
application  to  meteorological  phenomena.  He 
eonsidera  that  vortieea  in  the  atmosphere  belong 
to  one  of  two  elaaaaa:  rotating  vortices,  in 
which  the  vortex  fines  are  nearly  vertical;  and 
"  gl  ide "  Tortices,  in  which  they  are  very  nearly 
horiapvtal*   Tha  laitar  kind  nay  give  riaa  to 


the  former,  but  the  raverae  process  has  not  been 
obaerved.  Itotating  vortices  are  usually  circu- 
lar, while  "iili  li  "  vurfices  are  unsynimetrical, 
tha  air  concerned  being  separated  into  two 
regiona  by  a  glide  plane  or  surface,  which  is 
nauaibr  aonewhat  inclitied  to  the  horizontal. 
The  air  above  the  glide  surface  Is  humid  and 
has  u  higher  temperature  than  the  dry  Attd 
heavier  air  below  it;  the  pressure  gradient  ia 
always  directed  toward  the  glide  surface,  so 
that  the  air  ia  preaaad  agaioat  the  surface, 
whieh  ia  thereby  accentuated  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  of  friction  to  obliterate  it.  Above 
and  beluw  the  surface  the  air  currents  move  in 
opposite  direetiona,  while  along  the  surface  it- 
aelf  there  ia  eala.  Oil  the  weat  eeaat  of  Nor- 
way a  dry  eotd  east  wind  with  fine  weather 
IS'Often  cxpfT-irncpiI  in  winter.  Tbia  csi'^t  wind 
rushes  down  from  the  mountains,  attaining  ita 
maximum  velocity  near  the  ahore,  and  ia 
bouaded  in  the  upper  nir  by  a  glide  anrfaea 
at  an  altitiide  of  about  1000  feet,  above  wbidi 
a  light  west  wind  prevails.  The  altitude  of 
the  glide  surface  decreases  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  along  it  there  takes  place  a  con- 
vcraion  into  wind  of  the  heat  of  Hm  Qnli 
Stream  coming  from  the  Atlantie.  It  ia  eeti« 
mated  that  along  a  coastal  bplt  nhout  300  miles 
long  the  tieat  energy  ^  Lonverted  at  the  glide 
surface  into  the  kineti  >  nergj*  of  wind  at  a 
rata  equivalent  to  22^00  miiliona  of  horae- 
power* 

Echelon  Cu>ud8.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Mount  Weather  Observatory,  Humphreys  gave 
an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  certain 
clouda  which  to  an  observer  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  seem  to  resemble  a  flight  of  ataire, 
and  to  whirh  br  ban  tbrrpfore  given  the  name 
"  ecbelou  tlouds."  Tliu  appearance  is  produced 
hy  a  series  of  evenly  spaced  cumulus  clouds 
having  plane  lower  aurfacea  at  a  uniform  level. 
The  conditiona  prevailing  over  the  region  eov' 
ered  by  such  clouds  involve  the  uniform  ver- 
tini  distribution  of  water  vapor  and  substan- 
tially uniform  vertical  temperature  jrr  id icnts ; 
the  amount  of  humidity  is  rather  large,  and 
vertical  connection  is  occurring  in  many  aepa> 
rate  places,  but  nowhere  with  violence. 

Books.  Among  the  more  important  works 
on  meteorology  published  in  11112  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Milbam,  Meteorology,  a 
Tesctbook  on  the  Wmther,  the  Cau»e»  of  Its 
Changes,  and  Weather  Forecasting;  Rotch  and 
Palmer,  Charts  of  the  Atmosphere  for  Agro- 
nauts  i}nd  Aviators, 

METHODIST  BPI8C0FAL  CHUBCH. 
This  denomination  ia  the  largest  in  point  of 
membership  among  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  Unit^  States.  The  total  number 
of  comrnunii  ants  in  1912  was  3,293,626,  a  gain 
of  58,891  over  1911.  The  churches  numbered 
28,433,  an  inereaae  of  24,  and  the  ministers, 
18,714,  an  increase  of  21fi.  Tlie  Sunday  schools 
numbered  .16.014.  and  in  them  were  4.035,624 
acholars  and  teachers.  The  total  value  of  cSuirrli 
property  was  $191,762,983.  The  denomination 
has  mission  conferences  in  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many. Norway.  Russia.  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. Mis'^ionx  ari  -nrried  on  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  in  north  and  central 
Africa  and  Liberia.  There  are  missions  also 
in  South  America.  Hawaii,  and  Mexico.  Mis- 
sions are  carried  on  through  the  board  of  for- 
eign mlaaiona.  The  total  reeelpta  for  mieaioa* 
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rf?^^i*?JS°**'^  ^"""K^the  year  amounted  to  Cburcb.  with  283,911  membera,  2MS  miniaten 

^^,118  and  the  diBfaursemeoti  to  |1«84«4M7.  and   ««»   ehnrehes:    the   African  Methodiit 

OtbCT  organizations   of   the   denomiaatinn    are  EpiHropnl  Church,  with  858.32.?  iiiembors  6»20 

the  Frwdmen  8  Aid  Society,  the  board  of  fd Ilea-  churches,    B170    ministers;    the    Zion  Uaioa 

tion,  which  has  general  charge  of  the  educational  Apostolic    Church,    with    3059    members.  45 

institutions,    the    Methodist    Book    Concern,  ehurebei,  and  33  miniaters;  the  Union  Araeri- 

through  which  the  publications  of  the  denoml-  ean  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  18J5O0 

aatiOli  are  issued,  and  the  Epworth  League,  members,   255   churHus,    and    138  ministers- 

.  Whieh  IS  the  association  for  the  young  people  African   Union   Methodist   Prot^stlant  Church* 

of  the  church.    The  women  of  the  denomina-  4000  members.   125  churches    and   '>00  minis-' 

tion  carry  on  the  W'oman's  Foreign  Missionary  t*rs;    Beformed  .  Methodist  'Union  Episcopal 

Society,  .  Woman  s   Home   Missionary   Society,  Chnvdl,  4897  members,  58  churches,  and  7» 

and  other  benevolent  and  eoeial  work  ol  the  ministers.   The  largest  of  these  denominations 

have    their    chief    strength    in    the  Sootbern 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination  are  States, 

maintained    many    universities   and   colleges.  XBTBIC  SYSTXli.     See  iNTESXATiojiit 

The  largest  of  these  are  De  Pauw  University,  limao  Gasat  and  Wnana  akd  M£Ai>taE8. 

Indiana,    Northwestern     Universitv.     Illinois.  METBOLOQY.     See  HBIBO  ffTMB 

University  of  Southern  California,  Boston  Uni-  Weights  AKD  MaASUKES. 

versity,  Ohio  Wesleyan   University,  and  \Ve»-  UETBOVQlilTAir  MUHHUM'  ttf 

leyan  University,  Connecticut.    Ten  theological  See  Painting 

fiv'Tfw  "o^lo^d  METROPOLITAN     OTERA  COXFANT. 

The  general  conference  of  the  denomination      Wis-WTrin      a  v  a  ry  j 

met  at  Minneapolis  on  May  1.    Eight  bishops  SuS^S^'r.^r»?^xt  ''  .^^"^  ,V°'*''' 

were  elected:    H.  C.  StunU.  T.  aWdersoSw     aSa  Jm.  Po.m  at,ov    ^r     "^V  v'" 

W.  0.  Shepard,  N.  Lucoodc;  F.  J.  MeOonnell,  „r^*„t  l  ^'^^'-^"^^    -^'""-^  ."^  the  Mexj- 

F.  D.  Leetc   R.  J.  Cooke,  and  W.  P.  Thirkield  !!"  .'^f;*?'  r  J     t° ^^\T'''TfJI 

Three  bishops  retired.    These  were  H.  W.  War-  I^jiim  r't^!?fw•,!^^®"*  "^V^' 

ren.   David   H.   Moore,   and  Thomas   B.   Neelv.  ^LftSiiuf"*"  ^fiT^V^f  " 

Two  missionary  bishops  were  elected  for  south-  JJ^^  JS^r  i  7  ^aWe. 

ern  Asia.  John  Wesley  ■Robinson  and  William  w  07    lofnf       ^'^"'''^r  °^ 

P.  Eveland.    The  conference  passed  a  resolution  ^Ljl*  ^ 
asking  Congress  to  pass  the  Kenyon-Shcppard 

bill,    forbidiiing    interstate    trnHic    in    liquors.  — —   ' 

The  conference  refused  to  modify  the  law  of  the  Sq.  kms.  Population  Density 

denomination  relating  to  amusements.    A  com-  ARuascaUentea    7.692        120.511  15 

misfiion  was  authorised  to  continue  negotia.  &uni"..V. AHU       dtill  H 

tions  with  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  Colima    s.'si?         77'704  is 

South,   and  the  Methodist   Protestant   Church  Si^<^l>^    70,514        4381843  6 

mH^tSl3;«P"i^r'"""       closer  federation.  gKIV?{?"^.iii;i::::    "f.'gj  8{;}g 

Other  Metliodist  bodies  were  cordially  invited  Duranao   109.4»5        iW.tVr  4 

to  join  in  an  effort  to  unify  the  various  Guannjuato    28.3f!3     S.Mi.651  38 

v'T'r.  ri  *j  denomination  in  one  ««at  2tJfl  Sttll  2I 

Methodi.'^t  Church.   A  plan  to  revise  the  ritual  Jalisco   8«,752  l.insisso  14 

was  rejected,  but  a  commission  was  appointed  MezJco    23,185  ^8i»'.5io  42 

to  consider  a  report  in  1916.   Oildal  editors  SfiSliISf*"  H'Mi  ^.IH^^ 

in  treating  of  biblical  mattara  were  dirsated  to  SSSSTl^  fJlffi  Jeliilo  1 

"avoid  unsettled  questions  as  far  as  is  eon>  Oaxaea    91.684  1,040.398  11 

sistent  with  honesty  in  teaching."                     K^^^lf  l,10l.M0  U 

METHODIST     EPISCOPAL     CHUBCH,  §L"n  Lurpiiiii;:;::  "ri?!  VAi^  ?J 

SoCTH.    This  body,  which  includes  the  greater  Sinaloa    71.380  642  5 

number  of  Methodists  in  the  Southern  States,  ^.''7'"'''    i£f.j|»«  ^60.383  \.t 

h.d  in  1912.  aeeording  to  jimi  oiiiei.i  -tatistie.  Va^^^ip^ ' ::::::::  ll.&S*    Ulllt  I 

of   the   denomination,   1,950,646  nicmner.".     Of  Tlascala    4.132         184  171  44 

these,  29,285  were  outside  the  United  States.   Veracrus    75,863      1,124*368  15 

Tiraveling  preachers  numbered  6992  and  local  1^^^^^                        &"»  ! 

preaehers  4749.    There  were  16.274  eburcbes  •  Baja  California: 

and  the  value  of  the  church  property  was  $60,>  Distrito  Norte..     69.921  )        e««7*  a« 

19.3,598.     The  schools  and  colleReB  of  the  de-  ,  o.Vnti-^  SUL'""      ^AI^rV           I  .11  «• 

nomination  were  valued  at  $12,483,479,  with  an  .  Tep?c  ^..7?!!;::::      28.371         171113  6 

endowment  of  $3,557,315.    Sunday  school  ssciiol-   '■ —  '■ —   

ars  numbered  1,381,647,  of  whom  31,347  were     Total   ,...ti,987.20i    16,115.612  t7.$ 

outside  the  United  States.    The  oflleers  and   ;, — >  --r; — r 

teachers  numbered   129.675.    There  were  paid  1  Ji^JiSS  ,illie!  '  *^ 
out  for  foreign  missions,  in  1912,  $445,121  and 

for  home  missions  $411,453.     These  fij:ures  do  The  total   in   1900  was  18,007,259,  of  whom 

not  include  contributions  by  the  women's  mis-  43  per  cent,  were  of  mixed  bkiod  (moatly  la* 

•ionary  aociety.    For  church  extension  there  dian  and  white),  38  per  cent.  Indian,  and  19 

were  distributed  $227,229  and  for  superannuated  per  cent,  white.    The  larger  cities,  with  popu- 

preachers  $281,159.    For  educational  purposes  lution    (  li»10  census),  include:     Mexico,  470.- 

WiT.'  sp.-nt  appro.xiraately  $'2 -10,000.  659;    Guadalajara,    118,799;    Puebia,  101.214; 

METHODISTS,     Coiorbd.      The     colored  San  Luis  Potosl,  82^9;   Montavqy,  81^; 

branches  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal    Church  M«rida,  61,O09|  ticdii,  67,728;  Veraorus,  di^Otl; 

iacliida    tha    Colored    Matbodist    Episoopal  Jlguasealientca,  44,ajD0;  Moralia,  Jfl.l$0;  Ghihna' 
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kna,  89,061;  Paehuea,  38,620;  Oaxaca,  37,460; 

Orizaba,  38,189;  Tacubava,  35,830;  Guanajuato, 
:i^,147;  Saltillo,  35,003;  Quer6taro,  35,0' 1; 
Durango,  34,085;  Toluca,  31,247;  ZacattH^as, 
tijn&i  Ck>lima,  25,148}  JaUpa,  24)316;  CeJaja, 
2S,112;  Irapnato,  21,281. 

In  1910  there  were  49,038  marriages,  435,- 
186  births,  and  467,960  deaths;  immigrants, 
79.484. 

Educatioic.  Primary  iDStiuetion  is  free  and 
aoBiaally  compulsory.    Latest  olBeial  figures 

available  are  for  liXHJ:  Elementary  schools 
(primary),  8451  (with  542,539  pupils);  ele- 
mentary schools  (superior),  354  (51,789)  ;  sec- 
ondary and  ooU^iate  schools,  38  (  4581);  pro- 
iMrional,  66  (8^);  private,  2562  (163,020). 

IvDl'STBlES.  In  proportion  to  the  country's 
cdpabilities,  agricultural  production  is  small. 
Ihe  leading  crops  include  corn,  cotton,  hene- 
queo,  wheat,  augar-cane*  coffee,  beans,  and  to* 
baeea    Mining  is  of  prcAninent  importance, 

and  largo  nmounta  of  forei;;n  cnpitiil,  espfoiully 
Amurican,  have  bet'n  inveaU-d  in  miiuTul  ex- 
ploitation. Many  mining  properties  were  af- 
iected  disastroualy  in  1912  bj  the  disturbed 
pditicnl  oonditioBS.  Tlw  moot  important 
metals  mined  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  and  zinc.  The  gold  and  silver  pro- 
duced have  been  valueil,  respectively,  as  fol- 
lows in  fiscal  years:  1889-00,  1,383,655  pesos 
and  M,156,687  pesos;  1899-1900,  15,444,666  and 
70,218.914;  1904-5,  28,407,312  and  79,047,148; 
1909-10,  48.295.508  and  76,371,884;  1910-11, 
49,481.955  and  80.878,729.  These  figures  show 
a  remarlcable  development  in  the  output  of 

Siceioos  metals,  espedally  gold;  silver  pro- 
urtion  reached  its  highest  value  in  1907-08, 
with  85.366,904  pesos.  The  principal  manufac- 
turf>  are  cotton  and  other  texUles,  tobacco 
goods,  sugar,  and  spirits.  In  the  year  1008-9 
the  mil]  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  35,- 
434,639  Iwilos;  1909-10,  34,736,154;  1910>11» 
34,568,212.  In  the  last  year  the  output  was 
15,090,669  bolts  of  piece  goods  and  prints  and 
2,766,973  kilos  of  yarn.  In  1U09-10  and  1910- 
11  tobacco  manufactures  amounted  to  8,972,547 
and  8,874,118  kilos;  alcohol,  89,352;eM  and  a7|> 
127,173  liters. 

CoMMEBCE.  For  the  fiscal  vears  1900,  1905, 
1910,  1011,  and  1012,  ended  Jiine  30,  the  values 
cf  inpoita  aad  mcports  havo  Itoeii  as  icXImn, 
ia  pswwt 


vegetable  prodoets,  01,267,202  aad  83,610,345; 

animal  products,  16,802,140  and  19,861,197; 
manufactures,  3,609,070  and  6,0U4,428;  miscel- 
laneous, 2,068,662  and  l,730,t;()ii.     Leading  ex- 

SrU  in  191011  and  1911-12:  Silver,  80367,- 
I  and  89,568,354  pesos;  gold,  62,090,505  and 
49,905,114;  cupper,  20,3OO,2-2H  und  33,.10 1,873; 
henequen,  2o,U02,140  and  21,430,081;  collce, 
8,623,775  and  13,563,044;  rubber,  21,187,770 
and  11,797,798;  bides  and  skins,  10,773,770  and 
10,509,201;  guayule,  11,707,010  and  9,935,180; 
live  animals  (mostly  cattle),  4,799,185  and 
7,913,346;  lead,  6,539,098  and  6,010,146;  chick 
peas,  3,078,662  and  4,463,730;  ixtle,  3,190,680 
and  3,702,678;  woods,  3,440368  snd  3,568,417; 
sugar,  943,366  and  3.401,404;  chicle,  3,745.968 
and  3.211,090;  vanilla,  2,(530,545  and  2,154,- 
164;  antimony,  2,040,089  and  1,728,338;  zaca- 

tdn  root,  2,361,120  and  1,698,614.  Tnde  hf 
couatric%  ia  Uiouaands  of  pesos: 


Imports 

1911  1912 

United    BUtsa.. .113,147  98.416 

Oermany                 25,562  23.842 

United   iOnvdom.  23,969  21,469 

France                     18.673  16.660 

Spain                        6,679  5,901 

Belgium                    4.312  8.279 

Austrla-Hungary.  S,1S7  1,091 

Italy                    8,177  hHl 

India                     8,099  1348 

awltaerland  ....  1.481  1.118 

Total,  includ- 
ing other.... 205.874  182.M1 


Exports 


1911 
224,498 
8.708 
36,882 
9.310 
1.684 
7.862 
§4 
188 

•  ••• 

16 


1912 
224,113 

10,317 
40,200 
8,320 
2,361 
e,366 

18 


■  •  •  o 


208.764  298.014 


Exports 

Tear  Imports        Mdse.  Prec.  metals  Total 

'00    128.796.606  79.031,336  79.216,597  1  58,247,933 

'05    178.204,962  114,634,924  93,885,527  208,520,451 

'10    194.865.781  141.060,746  118,985,524  260,046.270 

'11    206.874.278  160.796,278  142.968.867  298.768.640 

*]S  u£m«^«I1  181.540.708  180.478.40*  008.014477 


Classified  imports  in  fiscal  years  1911  and 
1912:    Animal  sahstanees,  17,488,261  aad  16,- 

460.011  pesos;  vegetable  substances,  38,600,222 
and  31,284,213;  mineral  substances,  62,030,587 
and  46.710,312;  textiles  and  their  manufac- 
tures, 24,640369  and  21381.110;  chemicaU  and 
drugs,  123803S0  and  12,076,487;  be» wages, 
6313,346  and  6.744.083;  paper,  5,608.939  and 
6,120,733;  machinery  and  apparatus,  25,811.170 
and  23,383,811;  vehicles,  9,095,200  and  4,604,- 
824;  arms  and  explosives,  3312367  and  5386,* 
•48;  misesHaaeovs,  0.888.458  aad  0,604300. 
Clacsifled  export-*  in  the  two  vears:  Minerul 
producU,    180,005,065   and    186^207,602  pesos; 


For  the  flrot  flvo  months  of  the  fiscal 
1913  imports  were  valued  at  77308358 
as  compared  ^th  74.103,230  pesos  in  the'  first 

five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1912;  exports, 
140,011.472,  as  compared  wi'th  113.992,891.  The 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  five-months'  period 
was  3,435,728  pesos  (4.63  per  cent.)  in  imports 
and  26,618,580  peso*  (23.35  per  cent)  ia 
exports. 

Shipping.  In  direct  international  naviga* 
tion,  there  entered  in  the  year  1910-11,  1998 
▼esaeU,  of  8,727310  tons  (steam  1342,  of  3,600«- 
828),  aad  etesred.  1064.  of  8,862384  tons 
(steam  1361.  of  3,746,605).  Merchant  marine 
(1911).  32  steiuiiers,  of  16,648  tons  net,  and 
50  sail,  of  8712  tons  net 

CoMMuniCATiONs.  Rsilwsjs  in  operatioa 
September,  1012,  26387  Icilomoters  (16,718 
miles),  of  which  19,877  kms.  wero  controlled 
by  federal  or  state  government;  an  compared 
with  24,717  kms.  (15,358  miles)  in  operation 
in  September,  1911;  24359  kma.  in  1910,  and 
24,181  kms.  in  1900.  Federal  telegraph  liaes 
in  1012,  74,890  kms.,  with  530  oflkes;  other 
lines,  8387   kms.     Po.st  offices    (1911).  28.^8, 

During  1912  it  was  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing branch  lines  of  railway,  with  a  total 
length  of  1118  miles,  were  aader  oonstraetioB 
by  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico:  Durango- 
Canitas  line  and  Sombrerete  branch,  172  miles; 
Durango-Llano  line,  63  miles;  Penjamo-Ajuno 
liatL  87  miles;  Saa  Andrea  Tuxtla  branch  of 
O.  and  T.  Railway,  48  nifes;  Oerro  Colorado 
branch  of  V.  0.  and  T.  Railway,  32  miles;  Vera- 
cruzlampico  short  line  and  connection  to 
Honey  line,  379  miles;  Tampico-Matamoros 
line,  264  miles;  and  Allende-Las  Vacas  line, 
74  miles.  The  Paebuca  City  Electric  Railway^ 
27'/S  miles  in  length.  In  the  state  of  Hidalgo, 
and    the    Micoa-0oncepci6o,    an    electric  rail- 
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WAj  44  miles  in  length,  were  contracted  for 
daring  the  year.  In  connection  with  the  re- 
cent revolution  in  Uexico  tlM  dettiuetion  of 
railway  property  WM  eoMid«nbl«b  eapecially 
in  the  uurth,  when  tlw  MorUi>W«item  Bailwaj 
Company  sullerod. 

FiNAiNV*  The  UNNMtary  unit  is  the  silver 
ddlar,  or  pcMk  wboie  Talue  i»  l^Uy  flzad 
at  0.76  gram  of  lln«  gold,  or  cents.  In 

the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  revenue  amountpd  to 
11IJ42.482  pesos  and  ordinary  expenditure  to 
100,013,924  pesos.  The  budget  of  1911-12 
showed  estimated  revrane  and  expenditure  of 
110,070,100  and  105,4S2,847  pesos,  respectively; 
for  1912-13,  103,657,000  and  103,(102,400.  Tlie 
lutter  budget  showed  estimated  receipts  as  fol- 
lows: Customs,  47,801,000  pesos;  stamps  (in- 
clndiog  internal  revenue).,  82,525,000;  direct 
taxes,  11,150.000;  posta  and  telcfirrapbs,  6,800.- 
000;  tavrs  nn  mineB.  2,050,000;  li  tlrry,  1.000,- 
000;  VHrioUii,  2,241,000.  Larger  t&Lmiated  ex- 
penditures: Finance  and  public  debt,  35,054,- 
108  pesosi  war  (and  marine),  21,967,206;  com- 
munfeattom.  16.048,828?  interior,  13,218,228; 
public  in  tnirtinn  7,41*^,203;  fortiento,  3,993,- 
U83.  Public  dibt.  June  30,  1912:  External, 
302,977,024;  internal,  130,726,367;  floating, 
482^74}  total,  440,186,665.  Charges  on  exter- 
nal and  internal  debt  la  fiscal  year  181S,  28^' 
952,598  pesos. 

Ahmy.  Internal  disturbances  in  the  republic 
bad  their  effects  on  the  army  and  naturally 
interfered  with  the  schemes  of  reorganization 
and  recruitment  adopted  in  1810  and  ISll.  In 
fact,  the  active  army  was  concerned  in  Uie 
efTort  to  put  down  the  various  uprisings  of 
th.  revolutionists  and  to  maintain  govern- 
mental supremacy  in  the  Federal  Ditiirict, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  state  forces  con.- 
tinned  to  be  concentrated.  In  1012  the  forces 
were  estimated  to  number  about  30,000,  having 
practically  the  same  orgaiii  ulii  n  as  in  the 
previous  year,  with  varying  strength  and  elli- 
eie»qr  on  tb*  part  of  tbo  raral  troopa.  While 
eompuleory  service  wae  auppoaed  to  eooM  into 
effect  in  1912,  yet  it  did  JOit  lerve  materially 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  army.  In  orgun- 
iaation  and  service  the  unrest  of  the  times, 
dcaeribod  bdow  under  History,  were  ao  appar- 
ent as  to  render  of  little  aenrioo  any  diieaa- 
eion  of  tbeoretieal  strragth  and  nganimtiea 
of  the  army  b- ynm]  ttuit  given  la  pcovioiUi 
iwues  of  the  YtAR  liooK. 

Navy.  The  navy  in  1912  included:  2  gun- 
boata  (rampieo  and  VeracruZf  built  in  1803), 
of  1000  tons  each;  2  gunboats  (Araeo  and 
Mordos,  11)114),  (if  1200  tons  each;  one  small 
cruiser  {(Jencral  Guerrero,  IdOQ),  of  1630  tons; 
one  tranaport  IProgreto) ;  2  corvettes  {Zara- 
gom  and  Ytieatin);  8  dbnaiteb  boata,  and  ae7« 
eral  anall  veaMla  of  littio  valve.  Perwnind 
(1912),  216  ofBeera  and  1240  men. 

Government.  The  republic  of  Mexico  is  a 
federation  of  states,  autonomous  in  local  affairs 
bnt  bound  together  by  the  constitution  and 
fundamental  lawa.  The  eooatitution  beara 
date  of  K(1>ruary  5,  1857,  and  received  its 
latest  modihcution  April  25,  1912.  The  presi- 
dent is  elected  indirectly  for  six  years  and  is 
aaaiated  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  memhera.  The 
legislatlye  body  eonsitta  tn  two  houses,  the 
Senate  (56  membcr.s,  elected  by  direct  vote  for 
four  years,  two  for  the  Federal  District  and 
each  state)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (233 
menbera,  alao  elected  by  direct  vote,  for  two 


years).  Qen.  Portirio  Diaz  was  president  doring 
1877-80  and  from  1884  until  his  resignation 
May  26,  1911,  wJiieh  wms  foraad  to  the  lefo- 
hition  tmder  tiw  leaderdilp  of  naneisoo  L 

Madero.  Dias  was  Bucceede<i  by  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  Francisco  Le6n  de  la  Bsrra, 
as  atting  president.  In  October,  1011,  Msdero 
waa  elected  praaidaat  and  on  November  6  wa» 
inaugurated  ror  the  term  ending  November 
1916  (the  unexpired  term  of  Diaz).  Vice- 
president,  Jo86  Marino  Pino  SnArex.  Ministry 
in  1012:  Pedro  Lascurain,  foreign  affairs:  J. 
Flores  MagOn,  interior;  MflAuel  VAaquex  Ta|rie, 
justice:  Joi<  Marino  Pino  Bulrez,  pnblie  in- 
struction; Rafael  Hernfindez,  fomento.  coIob- 
ization,  and  industry;  Manuel  Bouilla,  com- 
munications and  public  works;  Ernesto  Msd«ro, 
finance  and  oonunercei  Gen.  A.  Qarefa  Fefla» 
war  and  marine. 

TIlSTOKr.  Tlir  rrvnhitinn  of  Francisco  L 
Madert)  fu liii umteti  in  the  triuuipii  of  the  revo- 
lut  oiij  ts  und  the  proclamation  of  peace  oa 
May  18,  lUH.  On  June  7  General  Madero 
entered  Mexico  Ci^  in  Momph.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  country  continued 
to  be  in  a  disturbed  condiLioa  and  in  the  cloe- 
ing  months  the  followers  of  Zapata  were  still 
in  arms.  On  November  18  General  Reyes,  who 
lind  been  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  against 
General  Madero,  and  who  finding  his  election 
hopeless,  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest  and 
retired  to  Texas,  was  arrested  by  United  States 
officials  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  chsrge 
of  violating  the  neutrality  lawa.  He  was  re- 
leased on  bail  and  thereupon  returned  to  Mex- 
ico and  tried  to  raise  an  army,  but  finding  no 
support,  Burrendered  to  the  Madero  goM  rnment 
on  December  25  and  was  thrown  into  priwo. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  promised  an  inten-«l 
of  peace,  but  early  in  1912  it  waa  evident  that 
the  country  was  by  no  means  pacified.  The 
linstility  of  Zapata  and  hid  followers  in  the 
south  continued  to  cause  alarm,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  eomkij  there  were  several  diatiaet 
revolutionary  movementa,  though  they  were  net 
well  organized.  The  new  president  was  Mancd 
for  a  Tack  of  firrniifs^  in  not  dealing  more 
effectually  with  the  revolt  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  waa  held  that  Tiooroiin  and  prompt  ac- 
tion waa  neeeaaary  to  uiq»ira  reapeet  for  the 
army  and  the  government.  Warnings  were  ad- 
dressed to  President  Madero  by  the  United 
States  government  that  fighting  should  be 
avoided  in  quarters  that  would  endanger  the 
livea  of  Ameriean  dtiaeaa^  and  a  large  force 
of  Ameriean  troopa  waa  held  in  readiness  t« 
protect  American  non-combatants.  Durinjr  Feb- 
ruary there  were  frequent  rumors  of  revolt  4od 
general  indications  of  a  widespread  spirit  of 
unrest.  The  Amoriean  government  waa  nutO' 
taining  the  same  attitnde  toward  Madero  s» 
it  had  toward  Diaz;  that  is  to  say,  it  w«s  not 
planning  to  cross  the  frontier  unless  AmenciH 
and  foreign  lives  and  property  were  menaced, 
but  was  holding  ita  armv  in  readineaa  to  inter- 
vene if  neceeaity  ahould  ariae.  On  FlAniaiy 
27  thr  capture  of  Juarex  by  the  rebels  wa» 
announced,  but  at  the  same  time  a  report 
issued  that  the  rebel  forces  had  fallen  into 
an  ambuah  at  San  Pedro  and  loot  ^7  liilled 
and  wounded.  Gen.  Paseual  Oreieo,  Madervli 
lieutenant  in  the  revolution  of  I9I1,  joinsd 
the  rebels  and  became  mjliUry  and  civil  go'' 
ernor  of  Chihualniii.     A  great  many  American 

xeaidenta  had  left  the  distwrbed  ngyon  by  tbe 
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gi»t  wiek  in  March.  The  mti^ceto  of  peaM 
iMpfWid  toncwhat  before  xm  mi  of  Mkrdi, 
tlw  bettor  olossos  seeming  to  incline  tuwurd  the 
rapport  of  the  govemmuut.  The  Unitfti  States 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  tlic  Pres- 
ident to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  arms  and  am- 
Muitioa  to  any  American  country  In  whieh 
they  could  be  used  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

During  the  spring  the  reports  concerning  the 
revolutionary  tuovt'ini'nt  in  Mexico  were  very 
eonfttiing  and  indeterminate.  According  to 
Fmideat  Madero,  the  eatimatca  of  laderal 
lowci  published  in  foreign  papers  were  greatly 
naggerated.  He  said  that  General  Orozco's 
tmopa,  on  the  other  band,  had  sufTcred  heavy 
hmes  and  were  unable  to  pursue  the  federal 
general.  He  said  that  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign wai  beyond  doubt.  On  the  other  band, 
It  WM  said  that  the  revolutionists  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  successful  in  fighting  around  Tor- 
reon.  President  Taft,  in  order  to  make  Presi- 
dent Madero's  task  easier^  made  an  exception 
in  favor  of  the  Mexican  government  to  the 
proelamation  against  the  exports  of  arms  to 
Mexico. 

Daring  May,  Jane,  and  federal  soo* 

eeeses  were  reported  at  Cantro  Cienagas,  Come- 

JOS,  Rellano.  and  nachimba,  and  on  July  0  the 
federals  took  Chihuahua,  which  the  rebels  had 
made  their  headquarters  and  which  they  aban- 
doned as  the  federals  came  northward.  The 
fcbels  made  Jnaicn  tlicir  beedqaarlera,  but 
abeodoned  this  city  in  turn  and  the  federals 
oceupied  it  on  August  20.  The  rebel  forces 
of  OrozLO  were  now  scattered  tliroughout  the 
•wtbern  part  of  Sonora,  where  they  destroyed 
■neh  property  and  caused  the  flight  of  a  large 
number  of  Mormon  colonists,  chiefly  Americans, 
who  left  their  farms  and  sough*  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  General  la  Hiu-rtH  was  in 
eonunand  of  the  successful  federal  operationa 

aifawt  Oroaeo.  While  the  federals  gained  then 
vantages  in  the  north,  the  southern  provinces 
became  more  disturbetl  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  revolution  reappcnrod  in  tlie  north 
again.  Among  the  other  reported  engagements 
daring  the  summer  and  autumn  were  toe  enp- 
tttie  of  Ixtapa,  where  the  Zapatista  were  re- 
ported to  have  killed  the  entire  garrison  and 
a  number  of  townsmen.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  it  was  estimated  that  the  rebel 
forces  numbered  18,000  and  that  17  states  were 
affected,  but  the  movement  ms  hindered  by 
lade  of  organization,  being  made  up  of  sepa- 
rate divisions  who  agreed  only  in  their  desire 
to  overthrow  the  Madero  government.  In  Sep- 
tember the  Zapatista  were  reported  to  have  sus- 
taiaad  a  defeat  at  Tmaneingo.  Raiding  was 
wnewed  in  Chibnabua  !n  October.  On  October 
10  General  Felix  Diaz,  the  nephew  of  the  ex- 
president,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  revolutionary  body,  captured  the  city  of 
TsM  Crux.  After  a  t»'ief  deUy  to  admit  of 
tbe  withdrawal  of  non-combatants,  the  federal 
troops  proceede<l  against  the  rrfwls  tind  rerap- 
tared  tbe  city  almost  without  resistance.  Diaz 
and  his  stan  were  taken  prisoners  and  the 
rebels  were  disarmed.  Sentenee  of  death  was 
imposed  upon  Diaz  and  two  of  his  oflloers  on 
October  2fi.  but  the  execution  was  postponed 
sad  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned.  The  col- 
hpss  of  the  Dies  movement  seemed  to  improve 
tit  goramwBt^  poaitjon«  hut  at  the  cloae  of 
the  j««r  aflklrt  were  sttll  wj  threnleniiig; 
Om  nwomlwi  18  it  was  rsporlsd  that  Oeneral 


Oroaeo^  who  had  returned  to  northern  Meaico, 
had  e^itaied  the  town  of  Casas  Grandea. 

For  further  notes  relating  to  Mexico  see 
Explokation;  Ahuitratiun,  Intejrnatio.nal, 
and   Unitku  Statks,  FOT^gm  Jtelationt. 

MTfiHTGJJIf.  PoruLATioif.  According  to 
the  Census  Burssu  statistics  compiled  in  1912, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  2,810,173  in  1910 
the  foreign-bom  whites  numbered  605,624,  com- 
pared with  640, 1»U  in  1000.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  tliese,  142,713,  came  from  Csnada;  from 
Germany  eamn  130,538,  frtmi  Bnssia,  88,009; 
from  Holland,  33,470;  from  Austria,  .31,495; 
from  French  Canada,  28,082;  from  Sweden, 
20..373;  from  England,  42,721;  from  Finland, 
31,079;  from  Ireland,  20,443;  and  from 
Hungary,  11,004.  Otlier  Jiiuropean  eountriea 
were  represented  by  smaller  numbers.  In  the 
city  of  Detroit,  wliich  had  a  total  population 
of  466.766  in  1910,  there  were  156,565  foreign- 
bom  whites^  compared  with  06,051  in  1900. 
The  negroes  In  the  State  in  1010  numliered 
17,155  and  the  mulattoes,  8036.  In  1890  the 
negroes  numbered  15,223,  and  tbe  mulattoes, 
8187. 

AaBicuums.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duct  ion  of  ths  principal  crops  in  1011  and 
1012  wiU  be  fooad  in  tbe  lolkiwing  tablet 


Acreaae 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

1.626.0O0 

56.250.000 

9Sl,49I.O0« 

1911 

1.690.000 

6«.770,000 

M.X5O.00O 

Whsat   im 

700.000 

7.O0O.0O0 
IS.460,000 

MM.O0O 

UU 

1.015.000 

i«.tM.eio 

1.485.000 
1.600,000 

51,826.000 

17,10S,000 

mi 

4:J.9(JO.OOO 

19,734.000 

Kye 

.  .  .  ,1912 

870.000 

4,921.000 

,1,199.000 

1911 

400,000 

5,840.000 

4.96^,000 

Potatoes 

...1912 

350,000 

36,750.000 

15,068.000 

1911 

330.000 

31,(i2it,0O0 

22,024,000 

2.S96.000 

a  a.  185,000 

40.450.000 

IfU 

I.411.0M 

4T.i4»,0tO 

aTOn& 


MiNEBAL  PaoDCcnoir.  The  State  ranks  sec- 
ond in  the  production  of  iron.  The  quaniitj 
produced  in  1011  was  8,1)44.393  long  tons,  com- 
pared with  a  product  of  13,303,906  long  tons  in 
1010.  The  value  of  the  product  in  1911  was 
$23,808,935,  as  compared  with  a  VSlus  Of  tho 
product  of  1910  of  $41,393,585. 

Tbe  copper  mines  of  the  State  produced  in 
1911,  407,281  fine  ounces  of  silvi  r  against  330.- 
500  fine  ounces  in  1910.  The  silver  production 
is  mostly  from  the  eloetrolytie  of  tns  eopper 
produced. 

In  connection  with  the  mining  of  copper 
tlitre  were  prodiiccd  497.281  fine  ounces  of 
silver  valued  at  $2(33,550  or  a  total  value  for 
both  metals  of  $27,743,572.  This  is  a  decrea.^ 
in  value  from  the  output  of  1010,  $715,608, 
and  is  due  to  a  slightly  smaller  output  of 
copper  and  •  littis  lower  avsngs  pruo  for 
the  metal. 

The  production  of  eoal  In  the  State  in  lOll 

was  1,476,074  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,633,803. 
The  production  in  the  State  has  decreased  each 
year  since  1907.  when  the  maximum  product, 
2,036,868  abort  tons,  was  obtained.  The  com- 
petition of  high-grade  Pennsylvania  coal 
broupht  by  way  of  tVip  lake  ports  is  the  princi- 
pal factor  ill  curtailing  the  output  in  the 
State. 

MAHWAcnnusa.  Ths  Thirteenth  Census  ata- 
tistieo  ara  tho  ealsndar  year  1000  and  war* 
OM^Ied  in  lOIS.  llw  srowtb  of  the  nanufso^ 
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uring  industries  of  the  State  has  been  closely  Adrian,  311;  State  Public  School,  Coldwator, 

related   to   the  devt'lopiiu-nt  of   transportation  179;  School    or  Blind,  Lansing,  144;  Kmpluv 

facilities.    The  rapid  advance  in  manufactures  ment     Institution   fur     Hiiud,   Saginaw,  81; 

dates  from  about  1825,  wiien  the  iii^rie  Canal  {School  for  i>eaf,  Flint,  3W;  Soldiera'  Uome. 

was  opened,  affording  connection  with  the  east*  Grand  Rapids,  878;  State  SMiatoriuai,  Howell, 

em  seaboard.    The  table  herewith  shows  that  ttG.    In  addition  to  these,  there  are  30  private 

in   1909  there  were  in  liie  State  9159  manu-  incurpuralfd  inutitutioDS  which  are  engased  in 

fuc'tiinn;;   ecitabli^linu-nta   wUch   gAVtt  employ-  the  buainess  of  receivin^^,  maintaining,  and  plac- 

meut  U>  271,071  persona.  ing  minor  children.    Ibe  board  of  corrections 

and  eharitiea  in  the  State,  whieli  liaa  eharge 
P  Q  of  these  institutions,  has  made  some  important 
Nnmber  or  Amount    of  inc.  recommendations  to  the  legislature.    These  in- 
cumber  of   estab«      ****                     19O*-"09  elude   the  extension   of   tht-   authority   of  the 

Ushments                   9.1W          7.446    23.0  board  over  city  and  >illage  jaiU,  homes  for 

Persons  enjraaed  in  the  aged  and  defeetive,  and  also  the  grsnting  of 

manufactures...       271.071        200.1M    36.4  power  to  the  county  agents  of  the  board  to  visit 

flrm^  memb^re..          MM           TJtt     W.»  homes  in  which  children  have  been  placed  out. 

Salaried  employees       WOjWI         ITtSM    YY.6  An  amendment  to  the  juvenile  court  law  is  also 

Wage  earners  sugested,  to  provide  for  appeal  to  higher  courts 

ber)'*.*l^..."?™r      StMM       17S.St9    SS.1  other  powers  in  ri^ard  to  this  law. 

Prlniary horaaipower      6M^8        44o!890    iB.l  The  board  aalcs  for  legislation  giving  to  cities 

Cipit^   H!,l'*Al'*^!!?.  H'J/?,'M^t?^    Il  l  or  counties  authority  to  establish   houses  of 

Sxpenses   B91.296,000    374.842.0O0      57.7  t,      ,    ■  'v.  i-,       (                      t;.  . 

elervlces   "l53.838.000     98.749,000     55.8  Correction.    1  he  desirability  of  Hecunnjj  a  State 

Salaries                84.87o,<x>o     17,470.000    99.6  survey  to  determine  the  location  of  the  centres 

 liH?.?'*'"^  o?'■-."^^'^*^  of  propagation  and  dipersal  of  smoUI  asd 

Materials   S68,612,(hi0    23i),<ihi,O()0      60.2  „k»«1«-I  Ji.«««lima   mmVrinkmiaA  fluft 

MiBceiianeous  ...  68,84«,(ji»o    411.' i2,^>oo    49.6  poywcal  defectives*  wat  poitttcd  out. 
Value  of  products.  686,109,000   42il,120.000  69.7 

Value   of   producta  Politics  and  (Iovebxment 

Srtato*!..?..."?f.'tti.4t?.«w  mmjM  n.o  ,  Th«  y«f«^            °*  ^  £?»^ 

fnl    in    the    political    history  of  the  State. 


The  largest  number  of  wage  earners  wnS  em-  '"'"K'^'-''         dissensions    between  tfce 

ployed  in  the  industries  connected  with  lumber  1'rogre.iSive  and  the  regular  iiepublicsB 
and  timber  products,  36,627;  in  manufactures  ^^'^    Republican    party.    1  he    I  ro 

of  automobiles,  25.444;  in  foundry  and  machine  grewives  were  very  strong  >n  Michigan, 
shop  products,  21.849;  in  the  manufacture  of  Oofernor  Osborn  was  one  of  the  sevsft 
furniture  and  refrigerators.  16.810.  The  auto-  governors  who  signed  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Rooee- 
mobilie  industry  ranlca  first  in  the  value  of  y^It  that  he  should  become  a  candidate.  When 
the  product,  $96.651,00a  This  is  followed  by  President  laft  was  renominated  Governor 
lumber  and  timber  products,  $61,514,000;  0«l>«">  helped  organize  the  third  party  and 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  «45.399,.  advocated  Iheodore  Roosevelt s  nomination,  but 
000;  fiour  mill  and  prist  mill  products.  $34,-  he  dissented  from  the  tJurd  P*rtjra  plaA  to 
861.000;  furniture  and  refrigerator.  $.J8.(j42,-  nominate  its  own  candidates  for  State,  OOn- 
000.  The  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  in  greasional.  legislature,  and  county  office*, 
the  State  mimbered  in  1909  871,071,  of  whom  Shortly  aft*r  election  he  was  advocating  a  plan 
231.915  were  male  and  89,166  were  female,  to  harmonize  the  differences  between  tlM  Ko- 
The  persons  emplovcd  under  16  years  of  nge  pubUoan  Udtbe  Mationai  FrQgI««lV«a. 
numbered  2517.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  Governor  Osborn,  on  February  18,  ealled  a 
lor  nearly  one-half  the  wage  earners  were  60  special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  8p«>cific 
ft  week.  Of  the  remainder  the  nuiiority  worked  purpose  of  enacting  a  presidential  primary  law. 
from  64  hours  a  week  to  between  64  and  60  The  legislature  convened  Feburary  26  sjid  the 
hours  a  week.  Tlie  largest  number  of  wage  bill  passed  both  bouses,  but  a  two-thirda  »ote 
earners  was  in  Detroit.  81.011;  in  Grand  Rap-  was  neoeeaary  to  gite  It  immediate  «ireflt,  ao  aa 
ids  there  were  17.590;  in  Flint.  TOSfl;  in  Kala-  to  become  operative  in  1012.  It  did  not 
maano.  6272:  in  Sasinaw,  6990,  and  in  Battle  receive  this  vote  in  the  Senate,  therefore  it 
Creek  4176  become  operative  until  90  days  after 

FiNANCK  '  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  the  close  of  the  yasion,  whieh  waa  too  Ute  for 
1912  amounted  to  .$14,190,498,    and    the   ex-  the  1918  oonventtona.  .     .  . 

penditures  to  $/,445.519.  The  balance  on  hand  Tho  povernor.  on  March  16.  again  issued  a 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $8,980,404.  The  call  for  a  special  session  for  the  same  purpose 
chief  sourees  of  income  are  from  the  general  as  the  first.  The  legislature  convened  in  special 
tax.  $0.7SS,fi27.  and  from  the  specific  and  rail-  aesaion  on  March  20,  and  a^nan  effort^  to 
road  tax.  .«.'>. 74 R, 652.  Later  all  goes  to  the  bate  enacted  an  immediately  effeetlfo  praidea 
nriroarv  scIkjoI  fund.    There  is  no  State  dcht.  tial  primary  bill  was  defeated. 

Cmarities  axd  Corrections.  The  charitable  The  Republican  State  convention  for  the 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  election  of  six  delegates  at  large  to  the  national 
of  the  State,  with  their  populations  in  1912.  are  convention  met  on  April  11,  at  Bay  City.  The 
as  follows:  Kalamazoo  State  Hospital,  2015;  proceedings  were  disorderly  In  the  extrene. 
Pontine  State  HospiUl,  1394;  Traverse  City  Anticipating  that  there  might  be  riotooa  do- 
State  Hospital,  1398;  Newberry  State  Hospital,  ings  between  the  Taft  and  the  Rooserelt 
836;  Ionia  State  Hospital,  439;  State  Psvcho-  factions  to  get  control  of  the  National  (iuard 
pathic  Hospital,  47;  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  armory,  the  place  officially  deaignated  for  the 
and  Epileptic,  981;  State  Pr{M»n,  Jaekwm,  eonventkm.  national  gnanbmaB  wwa  oaUed  to 
762-  Michigan  Reformatory,  Tonia,  578;  Branch  duty  to  see  that  no  damage  waa  done  to  tlie 
Prison  Marquetta,  311;  industrial  School  for  building.  Both  factions  held  oonventiona  in 
Beya,  Laaalng,  779}  Indostrial  Home  for  Oirii,  tke  armoiy  at  the  aamo  time,  and  mtk  slaetrf 
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six  de]«gatM4fe-laf8»  to  Um  watioiMil  eonveii- 

Uon. 

On  tlie  same  day,  and  preceding  the  conven- 
tion, the  delegates  met  in  caucus  by  congrea- 
•ional  districts.  Five  districts  elected  10 
Hoobevelt  delegates,  the  remaining  seven  dis- 
trict.s  14  Tait  delegates.  The  oatioiial  con- 
tent ion  Heated  the  six  Taft  uelegatcs-at-large, 
•0  MiebigaB  ««•  officially  reprawnted  in  tut 
convention  by  iU)  Taft  delegate*  and  10  ltoa«e> 
velt.  The  10  delegates  bolted  Taft'8  renominti- 
tioQ  along  with  the  Hoosevclt  Uekgates  of  other 
States. 

The  Michigan  Democrats  sent  an  unin- 
structed  delegation  to  the  lialtitnore  convention. 
On  the  first  ballot  at  Baltimore  the  delegation 
voted  19  for  Champ  Clark,  10  for  Governor 
Wilson,  and  one  for  Governor  Marshall. 

The  National  Progressive  party  met  at  Jack- 
son July  20,  organized  a  State  party,  and 
elected  delegates  to  the  conv.  ntion  that  nomi- 
nated Col.  Roosevelt.  Ihiu  was  of  more  local 
interest  because  it  was  the  first  State  conven- 
tion held  by  tliat  l»arty  and  the  platfom 
adopted  waa  said  to  nave  been  approved  by  Mr. 
i;  iij  t  v  lt.  Si  tiiiT jir  Dixon,  the  Progressives  na- 
tional chairman,  attended  the  convention  and 
participated  in  the  framing  of  the  platform. 
The  platform  began  with  dcniuieiation  oi  the 
^'fravd"  and  ^'ebrating'*  at  Chicago,  and  of  the 
"  unholy  alliance  of  crooked  business  with 
crooke<i  bosses."  It  contained  a  call  for  the 
inititative  and  referendum,  recall,  direct  nomi- 
nation, direct  election  of  senatora,  equaliiation 
of  tax  httrdeoa»  a  parcels  post,  an  extension  of 
the  postal  savings  bank  system,  government 
ownership  of  express  ana  telegraph  service,  a 
physical  valuation  of  railway  property,  more 
power  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commia- 
•Ion,  Mtenaiott  of  the  civil  service  and  the  con- 
*n1ar  servTce.  equal  aiifTrage.  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  "  severance  of  the 
diploma.tic  service  from  such  financial  interests 
as  are  seeking  to  exploit  deienseless  nations." 
The  platform  opposed  the  currency  plan  of  the 
Monetary  Commission.  In  relation  to  the 
trusts  and  the  tariff  the  platform  recommended: 
■■  The  federal  regulation  of  all  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  buHineHS.  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  creation  of  artiflelal  Tallies  by 
watered  stocks  and  bonds." 

Whitney  Walkins,  a  Republican  State 
senator,  was  indorsed  for  governor.  State 
primary  elections  were  held  August  27.  Sen- 
ator Walking  was  nominated  by  the  Progres- 
sives, Amos  S.  Musselman  by  the  Republicans, 
and  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  by  the  Democrats. 

At  the  same  primarie^i  1  n  >dore  M.  .Joslin 
was  nominated  for  I'nited  States  senator  by 
the  Progressives,  William  Alden  Smith  was  re- 
nominated by  the  RepublleanBs  and  Alfred 
Locking  by  the  Democrats. 

Tfii  K  osevelt  presidential  electors  carried 
the  State  in  November  by  a  plurality  of  AH.TtiS, 
it  being  the  first  time  since  1852  that  the  Re- 
pnUieans  failed  to  carry  th«  State  at  a  presi- 
dential efeeUoo.  The  imlefal  vote  wast  Koose- 
^  It  219.012;  Taft.  162.244;  Wilson,  160.751; 
jUeba,  23.911;  Chafin.  8934;  Reimer.  1252. 

The  Democrats  carried  the  State  for  governor 
by  a  plurality  of  24,054,  the  oOicial  vote  be- 
ing! Ferris,  194,01  V;  Mnasehnan,  169,06S; 
Walking  155.372. 

The  Republicans  elected  the  rest  of  the  State 
liekflt  ^  ptaralitica  around  10,000.  Mr.  Ferris 


i.s  the  second  Democrat  to  ha  dsstod  govamor 

siuoe  1862. 

The  Republicans  elected  75  members  of  the 
legislature,  the  Democrats  40,  and  the  Na- 
tional Progressives  17.  This  gave  the  Republi- 
cans a  majority  of  eight  on  joint  ballot. 

A  proposed  woman  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  defeated  at  the  Movem- 
ber  aketion.  The  vote  was:  For  woman  auf- 
fraga,  247,375;  against,  248,135.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  April,  1012,  25  c  iutifi(  s  ^  nted  on  local 
option.  Tbo  drys  carried  14  of  the  counties 
and  the  wets  11. 

Of  the  88  Michigan  eountiea  3S  are  now 
dry. 

Ornra  Eve.vts.  On  July  28  nine  aldermen 
and  the  secretary  of  the  council  oommitteei>  of 
Detroit  were  arreslsd  an  fhe  diarge  of  accept- 
ing bribes.  These  men  were  arrssted  as  tbn 
result  of  investigations  carried  on  by  William 
J.  Burns.  Among  them  was  Thomas  Glinnan, 
president  of  the  council  and  a  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  E.  R.  Schreiter,  who  was  also  sec- 
retary of  the  American  League  of  Monieipal- 
ities.  These  arrests  rose  out  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Wabash  llailway  Company  t  ;  have 
part  of  H  street  vacated  in  order  to  make  room 
for  freight  warehouses.  The  council  opposed 
this  application  and  action  was  delayed.  Mavor 
Thompson  suspected  tibat  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  obtain  bribes,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
citizen  of  means  obtained  the  services  of  Mr. 
Hurns.  The  latter  sent  to  the  city  a  detective 
who  professed  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
railroad.  He  is  alleged  to  have  Itean  approached 
by  .Schreiter  with  a  corrupt  proposition  and 
negotiations  with  several  aldermen  are  said  to 
have  followed.  The  application  of  the  railroad 
was  then  granted.  Wiien  the  bribers  came  to 
the  office  of  the  detective  to  receive  their 
money,  it  was  handed  to  them,  and  they  were 
confronted  with  the  evidence  of  a  dictograph 
vlii  h  lj;id  recorded  their  conversations  with 
the  detective.  The  arrest  of  the  aldermen 
thereupon  took  place. 

LaoiSLATiOK.  At  the  legislative  session  of 
1012  a  number  of  bills  of  unusual  importance 
were  passed.  Among  these  was  an  act  author- 
ising the  construction  or  purchase  of  detention 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  contagious  or  communicable 
diseases  in  citiM  having  a  population  of  less 
tiian  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  banking 
laws  of  the  State  were  amended.  A  presiden- 
tial primary  act  was  passed  (see  Pol/ttes  end 
Government  altove).  An  elaborate  employers* 
liability  measure  was  enacted.  (See  Emplot- 
y.Rs'  Liability.)  This  is,  however,  optional 
witli  the  employee,  under  the  usual  coercion  of 
being  deprived  of  certoin  defenses  if  hs  does 
not  come  into  this  arrangement.  Tliese  meas- 
ures were  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
legislnturc.  At  the  second  session  the  follow- 
ing measures  were  amons  those  enacted:  An 
act  to  amend  the  liquor  laws  of  the  State;  an 
act  to  amend  tbo  law  aa  to  the  conduct  of, 
and  preventing  fraud  and  deception  at,  elec- 
tions. The  game  laws  of  the  State  were 
amended.  A  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  conferring  on  women  the 
right  to  vote.  This  amendment  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  general  election  in  November  (see 
above).  Another  joint  resolniion  [  roposed  an 
amendment  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the 
diarters  of  cities  and  villagas.   This  amend* 

J 
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ment  gives  a  large  men-nrc  of  loral  Mlf-fOV- 
ernment  to  Buch  cities  and  viiingtb. 

State  GovKHNi!i;xT.  Governor,  W.  N.  Ferris, 
Dem.;  lieutenant-governor,  John  Q.  Ross;  leo- 
letery  of  b^tate,  Frederick  C.  Martindale;  treat- 
urer,  John  C.  Haarer,  auditor,  Oramell  B  Ful- 
ler; attorney-general.  Grant  Fellows;  adjutant- 
general,  R.  C.  \andercook;  superintendent  t>\ 
public  instruction,  Luther  L.  Wright;  commis- 
tioiwr  of  insurance,  Calvin  A.  PaliiMr$  OMnmis- 
Bioner  of  State  Land  Office,  A.  C.  Carton— all 
Republicans,  except  Ferris  an(i  Vandercook. 

Ti  I  K  lAKY.  Supreme  Court:  C\n>A  justice, 
Joseph  IL  Steere;  justices,  John  K.  Bird,  Jo- 
seph B.  Moore,  Aaron  V.  McAlvay,  Charles  A. 
Blair,  FUvius  L.  Brook«|  John  W.  Stomi,  Biu> 
Mil  C.  Ostraader. 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 21;  House,  54;  joint  ballot,  76.  Democrats, 
Senate,  5;  House,  35;  joint  ballot,  40.  Progres- 
aives,  Seilftte,  6;  House.  II;  joint  ballot,  17. 
Bepabliean  majority,  Senate,  10;  House,  8; 
joint  ballot,  18. 

MICHIGAN,  UwvEBSiTY  OF.  An  institu- 
ton  of  ligher  learning  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
foaaded  in  1837*  Xiie  atudents  eorolled  in  the 
Ttrious  depaitnientB  of  the  nnlversity  in  the 
autumr:  of  1012  numbered  5620.  The  officers  of 
intitruclion  and  admini^trattion  numbered  486, 
of  whom  102  were  deans  and  professors,  27 
luttior  pTofeaiony  66  Maistant  profwMon,  198 
nutroeton,  101  awlstanU  and  demotistnitors. 
The  other  members  of  the  faculty  included  ad- 
ministrative oflicers,  memlxTs  of  the  library 
staff,  assistants  in  the  museum,  etc.  There 
wero  fev  etumges  in  the  facuit/  in  tbe  higher 
grades  in  1018.  Tbe  following  are  the  noet 
noteworthy:  Dr.  Camjlfll  Bonner  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture in  place  of  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  retired; 
Henry  K  Rigga  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
«iiffineeriBg  m  plaea  of  Professor  Gardner  8. 
Williams,  resigned;  Professor  ITnmrp  W.  King 
was  appointed  professor  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing; William  C.  Hoad,  professor  of  sanitary 
engineering;  Lewis  M.  Gram,  profttsor  of 
structural  engineering;  Loaia  H.  Beynton,  pro* 
fessor  of  arehitecture.  A  number  of  changes 
were  made  in  the  medical  and  law  schools. 
Graduate  work  heretofore  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  department  of  literature,  sci- 
enee,  and  the  aria  has  been  rearranged  and  a 
graduate  department  established,  of  which  Dr. 
Karl  E,  Gutlie  has  been  elected  dean.  The 
management  of  the  department  is  \>^t<  il  in  an 
executive  board,  which  acta  together  with  the 
president  of  tbe  university  and  the  dean  of 
the  department.  Tlie  university  received  no 
noteworthy  benefactions  during  the  year,  al- 
though a  number  of  small  gifts  were  received. 
The  amount  of  productive  funds,  which  arc 
«biefly  in  the  fbtm  of  State  loans  and  private 
endowments,  amounted  to  about  $900,000  and 
the  annual  income  to  about  f  1.400 ,000.  The 
library  contained  about  30fi,0iW)  v  lumea,  of 
which'  2.'^r>,089  were  in  the  general  library. 
Pn'->i(l>'nt.  Harry  B.  Hatdiina. 

MICOU,  Richard  Wiloc  An  American 
theological  educator,  died  June  1912.  He 
Was  Ik.i)  II  in  IS4^  und  was  •(■ili]c;iti.'il  in  tiiD  Uni- 
versity of  (ieorgia.  He  also  studied  at  several 
foreign  universities  and  received  his  theological 
ednoition  at  the  Oenerai  Theological  SemiiMry. 
He  was  ordained  a  prieat  in  the  Proteatant 
Epiaeopal  CShnreh  in  1872  and  served  in  auo> 


cesaivc  pastorntr<i  nt  Franklin,  La_;  Kittan- 
ning,  I*a.,  and  Ualerbury,  Conn.  In  18U2  be 
was  appointed  profesbor  of  systematic  divinity 
at  tbe  Philadelphia  Divinity  SdMol.  He  re- 
mained here  until  1808,  when  he  beeame  pro- 
fessor of  fundamental  theology  and  systematic 
divinity  at  the  Virginia  Theulogical  Seminarv. 
This  position  ha  retained  ontil  the  time  «f  hia 
death. 

MIKADO  OF  JAPAN.    See  MtrrsuanOi. 
MIXSELSBir,  BjriiAn.  See  Pocaa  Ezfuma- 

TION. 

MILITARY  PROGRESS.  In  spiir  of  ti  e 
efforts  of  peace  societies,  preparation  for  pofi- 
sible  war  has  gone  on  unremittingly.  No 
abatement  of  energy  is  observable  in  any  field, 
whether  organization,  material,  or  increase  of 
niin)!:-«Ts.  Tin"  Iiuiiinf,'  milit.ary  nations  have 
held  their  mantpuvrcs  as  usual.  The  most 
striking  feature  on  the  material  side  has  beea 
tbe  extension  of  military  ballooning  and  avia* 
tion.  The  Turoo^Ttalian  War  drag^d  on  until 
the  far  more  dangerous  situation  disclosing 
itself  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  compelled  Tur- 
key, in  October,  to  eome  to  terms  with  her 
adversary,  the  attprema^  of  Italy  in  Tripoli 
being  recognized.  The  dominating  military 
event  of  the  year  has  been  the  war  between 
the  allied  Balkan  states  < Rumania  excepted) 
and  Turkey,  a  war  that  has  amazed  the  world, 
and  the  consequeoces  of  which  cannot  now  be 
fortetold  with  even  approximate  aecuraey. 

AviATtON  AND  BALLoo^I^^o.  This  subject  has 
attracted  the  most  serious  attention.  Eveiy 
great  military  nation  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  attain  suoeeas  in  applyii^  the  **  conquest  of 
the  air  "  to  reeonnafsaanee  and  information  aerv* 
ice,  and  to  actual  oflTcnsive  service  in  u  ir. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  subject  may 
be  had  from  conii>arin;r  appropriations  in 
Prance;  in  1900,  240,000  franca  for  experi- 
mental purposes;  in  1912,  the  sum  aalted  for 
rose  to  7,000,000  franc?.  The  Cerman  budget 
for  1912  contemplated  a  credit  of  9,000,00* 
marks.  Our  own  country  has  done  practically 
nothing  in  comparison  with  foreign  effort. 
Germany  haa  an  aviation  school  at  DQberita 
and  stations  at  other  points  of  the  empire. 
France  has  its  "  centres  of  aviation  Rumta 
a  statii.in  Lit  SovastopoJ.  Tlie  Iji^^Hish  govern- 
ment, early  in  the  year,  laid  down  conditions 
for  a  Competition  of  military  aeroplanea,  is 
part  open  to  all  comers,  in  part  reserved  to 
English  builders.  The  money  prizes  offered  are 
enoriiiiin-  Tbe  Italiin  government  has  done 
the  same  thing.  In  France  military  aviation  is 
already  spoken  of  as  tlie  "fourth  arm";  its 
relations  to  the  other  arms  of  the  service  arp 
being  worked  out.  Aeroplane  ballistics  have 
been  investigated  and  it  is  prove<l,  r.  that 
artillery  fire  can  be  controlled  from  an  aero- 
plane, and  that  in  any  case  the  aeroplane  can 
be  used  to  indicate  to  batteries  objectives  in- 
visible to  tbe  batteries  themselves.  Cermany  is 
soon  to  create  an  aviation  corps.  Ens^land.  in 
April,  definitely  organised  its  aviation  corps,  as 
dm  Italy  hers  in  June.  With  character iatia 
energy  and  thoroughness  Germany  is  endeav- 
oring to  overcome  France's  lead  in  aeroplanes 

and  at  the  sami^  timr  t  xtcm!  and  develop 

her  own  dirigible  fleet.  iShe  owned  or  controlled 
in  1812  W  dirigibles,  some  of  which  could  de- 
velop a  apeed  of  over  40  milea  an  hour.  Her 
ntlitaiT  dirigiUa  Heat  proper  hafora  the  and 
of  1912  eonaiatad  o<  20  veeaela,  divided  !■!» 
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c-ruL^cr?  of  tVio   first   rl  iss,  uBed  for  strategic  ganic  law  of  IfiGfi,  even  as  aincnde^l  in  1889, 

re«:ouuai98aiice  and  susceptible  of  taking  tbe  of-  bad  failed  to  meet  the  military  necessitiea  of 

fensive,  and  endicr*  of  tbe  second  cluss.  used  the  empire.    On  July  6,  1912,  therefore,  the 

for  tactical  weonaalMailca.    Ihia  fleet  is  fur-  emperor  sanctioned  a  ntimbor  of  Inns  under 

tlw  reinfOToed  hf  auziUarr  cmiierB  not  in-  the  effect  of  which  the  uvnilahlc  re^ourt^  in 

eluded  in  the  foregoing  20.    Hie  service  of  thc.->c  trained  men  have  been  ;,'reatly  increased.  (See 

dirigibles  is  comptetelv  organized:  staff,  per-  AusTKiA-UuNOABY.)    Tbe  following  table  abowe 

sonoel,  *'  borne  ports.'^  area,  and  terrain  of  this    increase    ill    eompiQriioil    wtth  lomieff 

operationi.    The  value  of  these  great  aerial  atrengtli: 
croisers  as  offeiuiTe  engines  of  war  is  no  longer 
a  miittt  r  of  doubt.    The  German  experiments 

have  -In  vn  that,  given  a  trained  personnel  and  FkirmM*r***L2w^ 

pro[*r    PI      tus,  it  is  possible  to  attain  suffi-  No[»wi  NoMen 

cient  accuracy  against  troopa  in  mass,  dock-  Army  common  to  botb  king- 

Virds.  arsenals  etcu.  ete.    Sneeial  mns  »rt>  de-     doms   800.000  l,36Q,00O 

yaraa,  aw-na w,  "«•»  «»«•.  PF««"'  ™    ^u^trtan  landwehr    250,000  240,000 

veloptHi  to  attack  the  dirigibles,  since  ix'yond  Hungarian  Imnved    i64.ooo  220,000 

low)  meters  altitude  the  ordinary  guns  of  an     '■ — 

army  are  practically  powerless.  Total   1.214,000  1,820,000 

The  greatest  enemy  of  tbe  dirigible  »«  the   — —  ~ —  

seroplane;  the  Oermans,  to  meet  this  danger  Gebma.n  Empikk.    The  German  army  00  Oc- 

propose  to  mount  a  machine  ::iu:  on  top  of  tober  1,  1912,  under  a  law  passed  four  noaths 

their  dirigibles  and  also  to  provide  special  bef^„    ^„   increased    by   two  army  corps, 

armor  for  their  upper  surface  as  a  protection  f^^jotd  by  joining  various  elements  hitherto 

thrown  from  an  aero-  ^ore  or  less  inJepcnJent.    Attliouf,').  t!ic  nu- 

plane  abovs.    The  aeroplane,  whether  in  Ger-  merical  increase  of  the  aruiv.  due  to  this  ere- 

many  or  elsewhere,  is  no  whit  behind  the  diri-  two  new  corps,  is  not  great,  the  step 

g.ble.    As  a  result  of  the  experience  gamed  m  epoch  in  the  development  of 

1912,  It  mav  be  laid  down  that  tW  two  ^  Oenoan  mUitaiy  power,  as  one  of  these 

ez«tnes  supph^nt  each  other;  thus  the  din-  ^orps  is  to  take  station  on  the  eastern  (Rus- 

fible  Is  for  strategic  exploration  and,  latef,  gj^n)         the  other  on  the  western  (French) 

destruction  of  enemies    troops,  ships,  camps,  frontier     S.>  placed,  they  strengthen  very  con- 

ttc.;  itie  aeroplane  la  the  organ  to  be  employed  giderably  the  system  of '"cover  "  furnished  by 

in  reconnaissance.     But  aviatore  are  by  no  the  German  army  and  help  on  the  ulterlw 

means  content  to  limit  their  eoorU  to  mere  passage  to  the  olTensive.  One  new  '*  inspection," 

Tceonnaissaiioew   For  the  first  time  In  the  his-  ti.g  7th,  is  created,  with  headquarters  at  Saar- 

tory   of    the   aeroplane.    Inmib"    weifihinjf   22  brilcken.    Tiie  new  military  law  of  1912  com- 

poands  have  been  u»od  in  atnal  warfare  in  pjgtes  and  reinforces  tbe  qainquennate  of  1911. 

Tripoli  with  in.iiiTtr  nt  results  on  account  of  ft  emphasizes  the  determination  of  the  gnat 

the  great  height  (1000  meters)  at  which  avi-  general  stafT  con^tantlv  to  increase  the  offen- 

ators  were  compelled  to  fly.    Even  at  this  ,1^^  yjji,,^      ^1,^  „rmv  and  to  develop  to  tha 

heipht.  the  Turkish  Mauser  bullet  has  Buccepded  utmost  its  preparednes'a  for  war.  its  Kriegaber- 

in  hitting  the  aeroplane;  better  results  may  be  eittchaft.    The  increases  under  this  law  repre- 

«xpecte.l  from  the  ■'  Lewis  gun  for  aeroplanes,  ^j^^  t|,g  greatest  effort  made  by  Germany 

the  invention  of  an  American  oflicer,  Lt.-Col,  since    1870.      The    statutory    peace  strength 

I.  K.  Lewis,  Oosst  Artillery  Corps.    This  gna  of  the  army  on  October  1.  1912,  or  shortly 

weip:h5  25%  pounds,  and  requires  but  one  man  afterwards,   was  894,000   officers,  non-com  mis- 

to  operate  it.    No  tools  are  needed  to  disas-  gjoned   officers,   and    men.     If   certain  otlier 

«<mhle  or  assemble  it,  other  tliaii  the  nose  of  classes  of  men  be  added  the  enormous  total 

its  own  bullet.    Air  cooled,  it  fires  up  to  750  reaches  710.000  men.   The  total  increase  of  tbe 

shots  a  minute  and  in  teste  so  far  made  has  .rniy  is  49,000.  a  part  of  which  goes  to  tbe 

shown    remarkable    accuracy    and    facility    of  creation  of  68  new  field  batteries,  ail  iBSmse 

•Deration   and  control.     {London  Engineering,  2SS  guns.    See  CIebmany. 

Iiefsmber  8,  1912.)  Ottoikan  Empike  (Turkey).   A  radical  lef* 

UinTEO   States.     A  considerable   body  of  ormatum  of  the  Turkish  army  was  carried  out 

troofw  has  been  kept  patrolling  tbe  Mexican  at  the  end  of  1911.    It  had  for  its  objects: 

border  in  order  to  maintain  due  observance  of  (1)   Modification  of  the  high  commands;  (2) 

the  neutrality  laws.    A  state  of  profound  peace  methodio  preparation  of  increase  of  military 

lias  prevailed  in  the  Philippines.    Armed  inter-  strength;  (3)  endeavor  to  better  tactical  USe  <ff 

vention  in  Cuba,  at  one  time  imminent,  was  tbe  army.    The  old  organisation  of  the  army 

averted.    The  construction  of  the  defenses  of  was  clumsy  to  a  degree.    Under  modern  con- 

Manila,  of  Hawi^ii,  uf  the  Panama  Canal,  and  ditions  it  lent  itself  to  the  necessiti -a  of  neither 

of  GuantAnamo  is  being  contfnucd.     In  the  peace  nor  war.    Before  1911  there  were  7  com- 

eoast  defsBse  system  of  the  United  States*  now  mands  or  nUitary  regions,  and  2  independent 

taken  as  a  model,  the  training  of  the  personnel  divisions '  spread  over  tbe  face  of  tbe  Ottoman 

has  reached  such  a  state  that,  under  normal  empire;  each  of  these  regions  comprised  a  vari- 

conditions,  the  accuracy  of  the  armament  al  in  al      number  of  infantrj'  divisions,  of  cavalry, 

limits   tbe   result.     Under  present  conditions  and  artillery  of  the  active  army  (;Vuam)  and 

■ertar  Are  ean  be  opened  at  15.000  yards;  the  of  reserve  divisions  {Redif).    The  reformaUon 

Bsv  mortar,  such  as  will  be  used  in  the  Pan-  contemplated  in  its  technical  aspect  tbe  so- 

ana  defenses,  will  sive  a  range  of  20,000  yards,  called  ternary  system,  under  whieh  the  corpse 

Tbe  projf<  tih-  wei^^  700  povuds.    See  Iwitkd  3  divisions  =  9  regiments  =  27  (or  more)  bat- 

Srans,  Army.  talions.    The  grade  of  general  of  brigade  dis- 

Aomia-HuNQABr.    Tbn  eftttre  army  of  the  appears.    Fully  carried  out,  the  Turkish  army 

doal  monarchy  has  been  reorganised.    Before  would  count  527  battalions  of  infantry.  The 

this  rsorganisniioB  went  iato  effect,  the  or-  new  r^ime  further  introduesd  Christian  re- 
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eruiting — confessedly  a  delicate  inatter«  what* 

ever  the  point  of  view,  whether  Christian  or 
Mussulman.  At  the  end  of  1011  one-t<  ii :  t  ii  f 
the  recruits  were  Christians.  We  cannui  here 
enter  into  the  complexities  of  Turkish  army 
reform.  Following  close  upon  the  overthrow  of 
tke  oneten  regime,  embarrassed  by  financial 
emsiderations  ami  tln'  qn.-iion  of  Chri»?tian 
recruitment,  valuruus  as  the  Turkish  army  has 
proved  itself  in  the  past,  it  was  ill  prepared 
in  1012,  with  its  old  ayateiii  abandoned  and 
its  new  barely  begun,  to  undertake  a  war 
against  an  equally  valoroiu  but  retdj  antago- 
nist. 

The  organisatkm  of  the  empire  provides  for 

the  mobilirBtinn  of  43  active  divisions,  48  rrrfi/ 
divisions  of  the  first  class  (instructed  men), 
and  6  miif  divisions  of  the  second  class  i  partly 
instructed  men).  The  active  division  consists 
of  3  regiments  of  S  battaliona  with  one  bat- 
talion of  scouts,  1  regiment  of  artillery  of 
two  or  three  groups,  1  squadron  of  cavalry  or 
of  mounted  infantry,  and  1  company  of  the 
9upply  train  (rations  lor  three  days  and  am- 
mtmioOB  pack  train).  The  army  corps  com- 
prises, as  usual,  the  corps  artillery^  the  bridgs 
train,  the  b&aitary  corps,  etc. 

BOXAABIA.  This  countij  has  for  the  past 
two  jmn  Buule  aerious  efforta  to  develop  and 
etrensthen  ita  military  organisation,  not  only 
for  the  defense  of  ita  territory,  but  so  as  to 
be  able  to  intervene  abroad  in  the  interests  of 
the  Bulgar  race,  wherever  found  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Thaiika  to  the  aaerifleea  made*  Bul- 
garia had  in  1912  a  well-ofllieered,  well-in- 
structed army,  'Aim-;*'  mobilization  had  been 
the  object  of  methodical  preparation.  The  men 
in  the  ranks  have  remarkable  individual  qual* 
ities,  and  their  ulBeera  are  all  graduates  of  the 
Military  School  at  Sofia.  Many  of  them  have 
studied  in  foreign  schools.  Mobilized,  the  Bul- 
gar army  has  in  its  first  line  9  divisions  of 
infantry,  containing  each:  2  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, of  2  regimeata  of  4  battalions}  2  squad- 
rons <rf  eavalryt  9  four-gun  batteries.  76  mm. 
rapid-fire  Schneider  gxins;  3  to  6  six-pun  bat- 
teries, Krupp;  1  four-gun  battery  of  howitzers, 
rapid  fire;  2  companies  of  pioneers,  and  1 
platoon  of  telegraph  troops.  Including  reserve 
troope,  etc.,  Bulgaria  eould  plaoe  in  the  field 
(first  line):  216  Imttalions  or  22r).000  rifles, 
5000  sabres,  and  800  gnnn.  In  the  Heeond  line 
she  could  call  upon  about  150,000  men  who 
bad  received  military  training  and  about  60,000 
half-lBstroeted  men. 

Tlic  weak  points  of  the  system  are  fhc  lim- 
ited ammunition  supply,  tlw  shortage  of  hordes, 
making  the  supply  ajvtem  in  the  field  inade- 
quate, and  the  numerous  new  unite  brought  out 
by  mobilixation.  The  total  budget  of  the  king- 
dom for  1012  was  186.560,855  francs,  of  which 
40,49S,527  were  to  the  credit  of  the  war  de- 
partment. 

Sebvta.  This  country,  like  Bulgaria,  had 
made  considerable  progress  of  late  years  in 
respect  of  organization,  instruction,  and  equip- 
ment. The  weak  points  of  the  system  are  tlie 
same  as  thot>e  of  Bulgaria  to  at  least  the  same 
degree.  In  the  first  line  Servia,  in  1912,  could 
put  into  the  field  5  divisions  of  infantry,  or- 
ganized in  time  of  peace  and  constituted,  each, 
as  follows:  4  regiments  of  4  battalions:  9 
four-gun  batteries;  3  squadrons;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, 5  divisions  of  recent  creation.  Counting 
all  resources,  Servia  eould  muster  127,000  rifles. 


7600  sahres,  308  rapid-fire  field  gaaa,  8S  him* 
itzers,  and  36  mountain  guns. 

GBtECE.  The  Greek  army  had  just  under- 
gone a  process  of  reorganization,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  it  could  take  the  field  with 
42  active  battalions,  24  reserve  battalions,  36 
field  batteries,  12  mountain  batteries,  3  heavy 
batteries,  and   1   brigade  of  cavalry. 

MoNTtXEG&o.  Til  is  country  has  no  perma- 
nent army.  Under  the  law  all  men  fit  for 
service  are  liable  up  to  the  age  of  62.  Theo- 
retically, the  army  has  a  certain  organixatkm, 

but    tin-    (irfiricnry    of    .diy     rt-.ll    8Uppiy  SyStSB 

limits  the  ranee  of  its  olfeuiiive  action 

For  fturtber  details  see  nftietoi  on  the  Uxmo 
STAiBk  Fiance,  Obbmaht,  Omur  Banux, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  also  Tumr 

A.ND  THE    RaLKAN    Ptul  l  KS. 

MIUTIA  AKD  HAVAL  BESEBVE,  £X- 
Lismce  nr.  See  Labok  Luulatioii,  Jf  «Se«lie> 
neons. 

•  XELK.    See  DAisrxiro. 
MILK,  iNMXTioN  OF.   See  Tmram  Fnns. 

MIIiK,  TuBKBciTLOL'ij.    See  DAran^e. 

MILK  SUPPLY.    See  SANrfATioN. 

MTT.TiKI^  Jahbb  Aubsbx.  An  Americsn 
clergyman  and  author,  died  July  3,  1012.  Hs 
was  born   at  Harshaville,   Pa.,  in   1840,  sad 

fraduated  from  Weatmin8t4>r  College  in  IMS. 
n  1867  he  was  oniained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministiy.  From  1800  to  1878  he  was  paMur 
of  the  Bethany  Church  In  Philadelphia.  He 
afterwards  filled  pastorates  at  Rock  Island,  HU 
and  in  the  Holland  Memorial  Cliurch  and  St 
Paul'.s  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  became  pa.«- 
tor  of  the  latter  church  in  1900  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Prom  1880  he  was  editorial  superintendent  tl 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  sad 
Sunday  School  Work.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  produced  many  works,  chiefly  of  a  re- 
ligious nature.  They  include:  Week  Day  Rt- 
ligum  (1880);  Practicul  Religion  (188S); 
Hidden  Life  (1895);  Young  PeopWe  Pmh- 
lema  (1898);  Tlw  Inner  Life  (1904);  Th« 
Gate  Beautiful  (1909);  The  Beauty  of  Eceru 
Day  (1910);  The  Beauty  of  8elf-Conu>l 
(1911).  His  t>onkB  are  translated  into  oearlj 
eveiy  foreign  language. 

MILLET,  Francis  Datts.  An  American 
artist  anu  war  correspomk-iit,  died  at  sea 
April  15,  1012.  He  waa  tH>rn  in  Mattapoistlt, 
Mass.,  in  1846.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
drummer  boy  in  the  OOth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers until  18R4,  when  he  was  appointed  act- 
ing assistant  contract  surgeon  in  the  Army  of 
the  rotornac.  At  tlie  close  of  the  war  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1869. 
After  graduation  he  went  into  the  newspaper 
work  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1871* 
when  he  studied  art  in  the  Rojal  Aeademy  Is 
Antwerp.  Two  years  later  he  became  secretary 
to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  commissioner  from 
Massachusetta  to  the  Vienna  Exposition.  He 
reported  the  exposition  lor  the  New  York 
papers  and  at  the  ssme  time  studied  srt  snd 
assisted  ^Ti.  Adams.  In  1875  he  returned  to 
tlie  United  StateH  aud  assisted  John  La  Fargo 
in  the  decoration  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston. 
At  the  outbreak  ol  the  Rnsso-Turkish  War  ia 
1877  he  became  war  eorreapondent  for  the  Ke« 
York  Herald,  the  London  flraphic,  and  other 
papers.  Ho  accompanied  his  descriptions  of 
battles  with  sketches.  For  bravery  under  fire 
during  this  campaign  he  received  six  deeora- 
tiona.  After  the  eloee  of  this  «ni  be  stodlsd 
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art  is  Paria  aind  in  1878  waa  a  member  of  the 
Fine  Arta  Bareau  in  tbe  Paris  Expmition. 

For  a  few  years  followinj^  lie  nninineu  in  the 
linit«^  islates,  but  alttrwurds  bi)ught  a  home 
lu  WorceMtcriihire,  England,  where  he  lived  for 
tbe  reat  of  bia  life.  In  addition  to  tbe  activi- 
ties  mentioned  above,  he  was  at  diflTerettt  timet 
director  of  decorations  at  t!ic  Chicago  Expo«i- 
Ijoii,  njH'cial  correspondent  to  liie  London  Times 
in  the  Piiilippines,  ciiairinau  of  the  advisory 
committee  oi  the  National  Gallerv  at  VVaah- 
ington  and  vice-chairman  of  the  United  Statea 
Consmissioners  of  Fine  Arts.  His  pictures  are 
hung  in  many  of  the  important  museums  in 
the  United  .States  and  Europe.  In  his  later 
years  he  painted  mural  decorattunai  fur  tlm 
( oiirt  House  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Federal 
Building  at  Cleveland,  tbe  State  Capitol  at  St. 
Paul,  tne  diatom  House  at  Baltimore,  and 
other  pubtic  buildings.  Among  his  best-known 
paintings  are  "The  Triumph  of  Ceres,"  "A 
Cozy  Corner,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Arti  "At  tbe  Inn,"  "Between  Two  Fires."  in 
the  Tate  Gallery,  Londoa  lo  addition  to  bia 
painting,  Mr.  Millet  wrote  much  for  magazines 
and  w&»  the  author  of  the  following  volumes: 
A  Capillary  Crime,  and  Other  Sturus  t  HDi )  ; 
The  Danube,  From  fAe  Black  Forest  to  the 
Blmk  8«a  (1891),  and  TAe  Bmp«dition  to  the 
Philippines  (1899).  He  also  translated  Tol- 
sloy'a  Htbastopol.  He  was  for  one  term  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  ot  D.aign  and 
waa  a  member  of  many  associations  in  tbe 
United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Millet  waa  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  disatiter. 

JdlfEBALOQY.  The  year's  developments 
in  thia  aeience  included  no  individual  researches 
or  dii«o«eriea  of  extraordinarr  importance,  bat 
as  a  whole  repreaoited,  nevertheleaa,  aidntantial 
progress.  An  investigation  which  combined 
features  of  interest  in  both  the  fields  of  geology 
and  mineralogy  was  tlat  mh  the  mineral  sul> 
phidea  of  iron,  published  by  Allen,  Crenahaw, 
and  others  of  the  Carnegie  Oeopbysieal  Labora' 
tory  Amont;  other  results  the  study  furnished 
a  solution  ot  ilie  long-standing  problem  as  to 
tbe  chemical  nature  of  pyrrhotite,  one  of  the 
commoner  vein  minerala.  It  waa  abown  that 
pyrrhotite  representa  really  a  aolid  solution  of 
sulphur  in  ferrous  sulphide,  which  fact  accounts 
for  tbe  variable  composition  found  on  analysis. 
Experimental  products  obtained  by  decomposi- 
tion of  iron  diaulpbtde,  or  by  chemical  syntbe- 
sls,  were  ebaraeteriaed  by  a  eonaiderable  range 
of  sulphur  content,  dependent  upon  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  the  sulphur  vapor  in  each 
trial.  The  products  all  resembled  the  natural 
mineral  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  it 
was  also  found  that  pyrrhotite  is  dimorphous, 
cT-TstalHzing  in  both  the  orthorhombic  and 
monoclinie  systems.  Troilite,  the  monosulphide 
of  iron,  should  bo  considered  to  constitute  the 
end  member  of  the  solid  solution  series  and  can 
not  pa-^s  hereafter  aa  an  independent  species. 
Tbe  disulphides  roarcasite  and  pyrite  reflect 
different  conditions  of  occorrence.  and  although 
marcasite  readily  r!i;itiL'i"*  to  pvtltr  liv  boat 
treatment  the  reactioo  is  not  reversible.  The 
limiting  temperature  for  marcasite  is  450"O., 
which  explains  tbe  general  absence  of  the 
mineral  in  igneous  rocks.  The  formatimi  of 
pvrite  in  deep  veins  and  hot  springs  involves 
alkaline  waters,  while  pyrrhotite  is  a  surface 
prodnet  prolMibly  formed  from  cold  aeid  waters. 

The  preaent  ayatem  of  nomenelatnre  for  min* 
erala  waa  diaeosaed  by  B.  S.  Washington,  who 


fMTored  tho  adoption  of  a  new  method  wliieh 
wotild  reoogniae  the  important  diagnoatie  fte* 

tures  used  in  mineral  classification.  These  fea- 
turcii  include  chemical  composition  and  crystal 
form,  and  on  their  basis  a  nomenclature  could 
be  eonatrncted  following  the  iioea  of  tbe 
terminology  of  inorganic  ebemistry  in  which 
the  word  combination  expresses  the  character  of 
the  acid  and  :«alt.  The  existing  gy^lem  haa 
Uot  chunked  essentially  since  tiic  time  of  Pliny, 
when  minerals  were  named  varioualy  aeoord> 
ingly  to  qualitiea,  nsca*  or  loealltiea»  the  more 
recent  innovations  consisting  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  proper  names.  An  outline  for  a  tenta- 
tive .sclitiue  is  given  in  the  paper  and  will  no 
doubt  arouse  interest  in  tlie  aubjectt  although 
it  may  not  lead  to  aueh  a  revolutionary  change 
as  is  proposed. 

DiAMO.NUcj,  This  interesting  mineral  waa  the 
subject  of  a  monographic  treuti^^e  by  Feramann 
and  Goldflchmidt,  which  appeared  during  tbe 
year.  liegarding  the  moot  question  of  genesis, 
the  authors  conclude  that  the  diamond  crystals 
were  formed  in  a  state  of  suspension  m  a  molten 
liijuid  or  magma.  The  solution  from  which  tbe 
crystals  were  derived  was  characterized  by  a 
saturation  point  for  carbon  of  extreme  delicacy 
so  that  the  periods  of  growth  and  reabsorptioa 
alternated  in  a  way  seldom  observed  in  the 
growth  of  any  other  nili  i  ral.  Derby,  who  has 
studied  tbe  diamond  fields  of  Brazil,  in  a  recent 
paper  expressed  the  view  that  tbe  conditions 
of  extreme  heat  and  pressure  postulated  in  the 
common  theory  of  a  mngmatic  origin  were 
really  une99<^'ntial.  As  an  ;il!irnat!vr  Mvprithe- 
sis  that  should  cotniiumd  it'rious  consideration, 
he  advocated  tbe  roeitio  i  known  aa  replacement, 
according  to  which  tbe  diamond  waa  crystallixed 
out  of  a  carbon-bearing  aolution  that  eirenlatcd 
tlirough  tbe  rock  and  distiolved  out  the  cavities 
HI  which  tbe  crystals  were  formed.  Tbe  prac- 
tical interest  of  the  problem  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  Uie  poaaibie  development  of  a 
proeess  for  the  artiHeial  produetton  of  gsm 
stones.     See  Chemi.stry,  iMnrsTRiAL. 

Discoveries  of  new  diaiuuiiU  occurrences  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  from  Africa,  which  ap- 
parently is  destined  to  maintain  ita  preimiDeoce 
in  this  department  of  mining.  The  latest  finds 
are  in  the  Kossai  district,  Belgian  Congo,  where 
some  OOO  specimens  were  reported  to  have  been 
secured  by  a  Belgian-American  company.  Ths 
character  of  the  deposits  has  not  been  described, 
but  it  is  probable  they  belong  to  the  placer 
type.  Another  new  locality,  in  tlie  Katanga  dis- 
trict of  northern  Rhodesia,  has  been  under  ex- 
ploration by  a  British  company.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  gem  stones  has  been  obtained  of 
late  from  placer  workings  in  German  Southwest 
Africa. 

The  second  largest  diamond,  of  which  there 
is  aul'ii  ti' 10  rri-iir  l,  was  uncovered  during  the 
year  in  the  Premier  mine,  tbe  Transvaal.  Tbe 
stone  weighed  1600  carats  in  tbe  rough,  but 
was  not  of  first  quality.  The  largest  stone  on 
record,  tbe  Cullinan,  came  from  tbe  same  mine 
in  1905;  it  lias  since  In-en  broken  up  and  cut. 

Meteobic  Fall.  An  event  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  miners  legists  waa  the  great 
meteoric  shower  that  occurred  near  Holbrook, 
Navajo  county,  Ariz.,  on  the  evening  of  July 
19.  One  of  its  notable  features  was  the  num- 
ber of  individual  stones,  over  14,000  having 
been  collected  from  an  area  about  one-half  mile 
wide  by  three  milea  long.  In  weight  they 
ranged  fkon  *  maximnm  of  nearly  14  ponnda 
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down  to  one  or  two  graioa.  Tlie  ahower  waa  ap- 
parently made  up  at  firet  of  a  i«w  larg«  itoneB; 

tbese  Gxploded  vrh-^n  near  the  earth  by  the  fric- 
tional  Lv'&t  cii-vtlupcJ  in  passing  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  a  circumstance  noted  by 
iocal  oboervera.  The  apecimena  that  were  col- 
lected all  repreaent  the  type  of  metemrita  eailed 
acrolith;<  or  stony  meteorites.  They  contain 
only  a  liUle  iron,  besides  pyrrbotite  aiiJ  uuig 
n*titt',  the  mLlallK  minerals  amounting  to 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  volume.  iSome 
^ceimMa  from  the  anrface  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal maaaea  ahow  cbaracterietic  pitting  and 
flowage  structure  fronci  melting  of  the  stuue 
when  in  contact  with  the  air. 

New  Mi.NtKAi.s.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
new  species  described  during  the  year  1012. 
JiraoooleiMa»t<«  ia  an  allotropic  form  of  oolema- 
site,  with  which  it  agrees  in  chemical  composi- 
tion but  differs  in  optical  and  pnyaical  proper- 
ties; found  near  Lang,  Culifuruia.  Eichbergiteg 
a  sulphide  of  copper,  iron,  antimony,  and  bia* 
math,  oocura  in  aM^fneaite  depoaita  at  Eichber^ 
Seminering,  Auatria.  It  forma  manes  of  Indis- 
tinctly crystalline  structur- ,  df  nn  tallic  iron- 
gray  color.  Fermoriie  is  a  new  arsenate  and 
phosphate  of  caleium  and  strontium;  it  comes 
xrom  the  manganeaa  depoaita  of  Sitapur,  India. 
The  crystallization  appean  to  be  hexagonal,  and 
the  color  ia  white  or  pinkish  white.  Muthman 
nite  belon<{3  to  the  telluride  group  of  minerala, 
containing  one  part  each  of  gold  and  silver  and 
one  of  tellurium.  It  has  earlier  heen  referred 
to  other  eomponada  of  tellQrinni.  Tkorvmtit« 
is  rlr-^rrihrd  as  a  silicntc  of  the  rare-cnrtfis. 
orthorliombic,  grayish-green,  from  Ivcla^uti 
parish,  SOUtliern  Norway.  C'/sr  yi  /ifc  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  chromic  and  ferric  oxides; 
the  octahedral  crystals  are  feebly  magnetitt, 
Th<?  type  locality  is  Mt.  Zeljin,  Servla.  Sheri- 
dantte  belongs  to  the  chlorite  minerals,  but  dif- 
fers from  the  other  representatives  in  the  prac- 
tical absence  of  iron;  it  comes  from  Sheridan 
eonnty,  Wyoming.  Voelckerite  is  tl>e  name  pro- 
poeed  by  Hodgers  for  a  variety  of  apatite  in 
wlilch  oxygen  takes  the  place  of  chlorine  and 

fllK-rillr. 

liIN£BAIi  PBODXJCnON.  Details  of  the 
production  of  the  leading  minerals  in  1011  and 

1912  will  be  found  in  tbe  articles  on  those 
minerals,  na  coal,  copper,  gold,  iron  and  steel, 
etc.  The  table  on  pages  415-16  gives  a  summarj' 
of  tlie  production  of  ail  minerals,  including  met- 
ale  and  non-metals,  in  the  United  Statea  in  the 
ca!.  n  !:ir  Tcnrs  1910-1911: 

MINES,  Bi  REAu  OF.  See  United  States, 
Burr,ni  of  Mines. 

MIlfE  SWEEPESS.   See  Naval  Pbogress. 

MUflJtUM  WAOB.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  programme  for  social 
stajidards  in  industry  (sec  Social  Economics) 
is  the  establishments  of  a  living  wage.  Tliis 
wage  ia  such  an  amount  as  will  maintain  a 
normal  standard  of  living,  including  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
worker.  The  demand  for  it  is  based  partly 
upon  the  belief  that  the  workers  in  sweated 
trades  are  exploited  because  of  their  ignorance 
and  their  lack  of  bargaining  power,  aaa  in  part 
upon  the  belief  that  insufficient  wages  must  re- 
sult in  the  perpetuation  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
vice,  crime,  and  progressive  degeneracy,  all  of 
which  impose  upon  other  industries  and  society 
at  large  additional  social  burdens.  The  living 
wn'ge  i»  therefore  demanded  both  in  interest  of 
the  worker  and  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare 


of  the  gronp  aa  •  whole.  Ibe  moot  CMUMn 

objeetion  to  the  eBtablnhmettt  of  niniamai 

wage  by  law  or  by  nfficia!  decree  is  that  past 
experience  in  the  regulation  <  f  wages  has  proved 
futile.  But  it  is  argued  that  tnere  is  moch 
difference  between  tbt  estabiishnient  of  gmml 
wages  by  oflldal  decree  and  the  fixing  of  a  nte 
l>eiow  which  t!ie  employer  sluill  not  go  in  bar- 
gaining. Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish ^orta  at  rnulation  of  wages  was  desigaed 
to  keep  wagea  wwn  bgr  catabliahu^g  mazimam 
ratea  to  meet  a  aitnation  where  labor  ws* 
scarce,  whcreaa  the  minimum  wnL;e  niiivrmrrt 
is  designed  to  meet  the  situation  where  labor 
is  relatively  abundant. 

The  wage  board  for  the  fixing  of  legal 
minimum  ratea  waa  originated  aa  a  means  of 
destroying  sweating  (q.  v.).  Victoria  first 
establiahed  wage  boards  in  1890,  and  they  have 
since  been  adopted  in  England  and  ilassa- 
ehusetta.  Several  other  American  States, 
notablj  Wisconain  and  Minneoota,  eonaidered 
their  adoption  in  1912.  A  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  minimum  wage  legi^l.i- 
tion  was  adopted  in  Uliio.  Moreover,  the  p<tlicy 
of  "  minimum  wage  standards  for  working 
women  "  waa  indorsed  by  the  Progresaiee  party; 
and  waa  approved  by  the  IVmocratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  In  England  the  miners  se- 
cured an  act  of  T'lrb  iment  authnn.  iiiL'  the 
establishment  of  minimum  wages  in  that  in- 
dustry. Their  success  led  to  frequent  demand 
by  radical  labor  leaders  for  the  enactment  of 
a  minimum  wage  for  all  industries.  Indeed 
some  of  these,  with  s(;i  nt,'  leanings  towarl 
syndicalism  (q.  T.),  declared  not  only  for  a  gen- 
eral minimum  wifB  bttt  for  one  of  «  wj  aab* 
ataotial  sort. 

Victoria,  AvimAi.iA.  Aim  Nkw  Zcalaxd. 
Thp  Victorian  wage  boards  were  rs(;ilfli-l>ed  not 
only  ns  a  means  of  atx}liahing  sweating  and 
protecting  the  White  standard  of  living  from 
the  undermining  eompetltiona  of  colored  raon, 
but  alao  to  preaerve  peace  (aee  AnnmAtfoir  ann 
OORCILIATION,  IndcstrIax)  .  The  J  nv  provideft 
for  the  establiahment  of  a  wage  board  in  each 
trade.  These  boards  are  composed  of  from 
four  to  ten  members,  ohoeen  equally  hj  or  in 
behalf  of  employera  and  irorfcera  to  fix 
lowest  legal  wages  not  onlr  for  tlic  sweated 
trades,  but  also  for  any  iiadt,  even  ilie  most 
highly  skilled.  Since  1907  there  has  been  no 
limitation  on  the  dialcretion  of  the  boards,  which 
now  nnmlwr  nearly  one  hundred,  in  fixing 
minimum  wages.  There  is.  however,  a  court 
of  industrial  appeals,  established  in  1903.  to 
which  cither  party  concerned  may  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  a  board.  The  Victorian  law  is 
of  special  Interest  from  the  atandpoint  of  social 
policy  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  an  industry  which 
cannot  pay  a  living  wage  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  outside  competition.  As  regards  wages, 
the  Victorian  boards  are  said  to  nave  broo^lt 
about  a  degree  <rf  flxity,  together  with  a  nua> 
sing  of  wages  near  the  minima  established, 
thoiigb  this  may  mean  only  a  leveling  up  and 
not  a  reduction  of  wages  that  were  above  the 
minima.  .Another  effect  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  extent  and  oertaintv  of  indnrtrial 
peace.  In  the  third  piece  they  have  ftirnlahad 
much  ineidentn]  pfotectioa  to  tlw  etnadard  «f 
living. 

Conditions  very  similar  to  those  obtaining  in 
Victoria  are  found  throqgbont  Anatrali*  and 
New  Zealand.  So  general  baa  been  the  wmmi 
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QuAnUtjr  Vala* 


Quantity  ValiM 


FIC  Iron  (a)  (spot  valuo.  b)  looc  tMM  (IMOlbS.). 

SuTwr.  commercial  value  (e)  txintOHM 

Gold,  coining  value  (d)  ..dO. 

Copper  (e).  value  at  New  York  City., 

Lead  (e),  value  at  New  York  City  

^     -Hhort  tOM  (toot  IblL).. 

Zios  (e).  value  at  St    Louis  do  

Quicksilver,  valuo  at  San  Francisco .. flasks  (f).. 

Altunlnum  (consumption  since  1904)  pounds.. 

Antimony  (k)  short  tonn.. 

Antlmontal  Tind   

Nickel  (b),  value  at  Philadelphia... 

Tin   

PUtlnum,  value  at  New  York  Clty..tr«3ri 


.do. 


Total  value  of  metals. 


M.674.12S 
S7.1S7.900 

tR.S27 

S52.479 

20.601 
47.734.000 


S0,8M.S0O 


14.0M 

76""* 


77S 


tMCt,lM 


S8.1S7.ltl 

60.MM  ' 


S2.7&S.976 
27.267,782 
958,163 
8.955.700 


IM.1M 

»71.621 

21,256 
4C.125.0O0 


|StT.SS4,C24 

H»IM.O0O 
UT.1M.WS 

W.S6S,StO 

80,964,794 

977,989 
8.084.000 


1.SS«.090 


23.447 

25,277 


747.7»«,718 


14.07S 
445 

(I) 


1.S80.5M 

6«.as 

40.890 


«7|.17».M0 


M0N1IBTAL8  (Spot  TaliiM  b) 


.abort  tons. 

..long  tons. 


Pjtnnsylvaala  antbimclto. 

Natural  gas     

Petroleum   bamla  (U  sails.).. 

Peat  

Structural  Materials: 

Clay  products  (k)   

Cement   barrels    (380  Ihs..  net).. 

Glass  sand   short  tons.. 

Gjrpsum   do  

Umo   •••••••«•••*■•••«.•«>.••  .do«  <  •  • 

■snd.    molding.    buUdlaii;    oto..  and 
craveL   do.... 

Sand-iiBBio  bride  

Slate  

Stone  (I)   

Abrasive  Materials: 

Corundum  and  emery  ibOTt  tons.. 

Abrasive  quarts  and  feldspar  do.... 

Garnet  for  abrasive  purposes   do.. 

Grindstones   

Infasortel  earth  and  trlpoU. 

SIDMOBeO   
1st  ones.  ote.   

Pumice  

Chemical  llBtoitals: 

Arsr^nloua  Oldde  .pounds. . 

Borax   do.. 

Bromine   do.. 

Calci  u  m  chloride  do . . 

Fluorapar   short  tons.. 

Uthlum  minerals   do.. 

Marts   do.. 

Phospbato  rook   long  tons.. 

Pyrlte  do.. 

Sulphur   do.. 

Sulphuric  acid  CO*  Baume)   from  copper 

and   allie  SnoHetS  !<ihort  tons.. 

Salt    barrels  (280  tba  net).. 

F'lKinents: 

Barytes  (crude)  short  tons.. 

Cobalt  oxide   pounds.. 

Mineral  paints  (n)   short  tons.. 

Zinc  ooddo  do.. 

Mlsoellaneoua; 

Asbestos  sbort  tons.. 

Asphalt  do.. 

Baurite   long  tons.. 

Chromic  iron  ore   do.. 

Feldspar   Short  tons.. 

Fuller's  earth   do.. 

Gems  and  precious  stones  

Qnphlto   ^  crystalline,  pounds. 


•  oo  •  ^ 


ore 


.do.. 


ferous  ore   do.. 

Vtr»  ^  nheet,  pOUDdS  

f'^*    *  scrapk  Short  toao  

Mineral   waters  gallons  sold.. 

?uHrtE   short  tons., 
ale  and  soapstone   do.. 


417.111,141 
76,4S1,S4C 


77.786,141 
1.461,089 
1.279,057 


e7.Mt.J4T 


(m) 


i.«n 


3,814 


it,tn 

1.994,000 
42,857 
245.487 

10.971 
69,427 


8.C9S 
Mt.Nt 


n.iM 

82.821 


6,590.691 
1«4«T 
llCtt 
8,SU 

<1.101 

8.47«,190 
4,065 
C2.030,125 
63,677 
79.00C 


Mt.t81.7l9 
1C0.87B.8M 
70.76t.lSt 
lS7.ttt,ttt 
140.109 

170,115.974 
68.752,092 
1.516,711 
6,523,029 
lC»Otl,Mt 

19,620.919 
1.169,161 
6486.768 

7tk6a0.6t4 

i6.«n 

ii3iD74 
796.294 
180.006 
18,217 
ttt.684 

tctct 

52.305 
1.201.842 
81.684 
•74.718 
430.196 
(P) 


406,767,101 
60,771.488 

'tibiitfiiti 


79.547.958 
1.538.666 
1.828.970 
t.8tt.tlB 

W,80t,ltt 


6St 

(m) 
4.076 


|tl.ttt 

6,164,000 

63.830 
651.541 
14.606 
87.048 


461.177.484 
175.189.8tt 
74.117.6t4 
U4.t44.7tt 
t7t.ll4 

162.236.181 
66,705.186 
1.643.738 
6.462.035 
ltittt.tt4 


19.614.1 

897.tt4 
Mlt.t]t 
17.ltt.St7 

t.771 

907.316 
147.461 

40.069 
tl4.ttl 

tt,ttt 

78.408 

1.669,151 
110,902 
91,216 
611,447 
(P) 


t,664.98t 
t41.tlS 
166.614 

10.917,000 
t77.t7t 
4.t06.11t 

8.063.178 
ttl.4tt 
ttt.tt4 

11,900,693 
2.1t4.t71 
4.T87.«4» 

438.300 
31,183,968 

2.733,696 
8.345.692 

30.305.656 

7,900.344 

42.976. 

121,746 

38,445 

122,792 

85,804 
tt.4ti 

2,141,664  i 
Skttt.t4Sj 

(n)  14S,Sfit 

7,842.681 

<8.867 

7,604 

119.935 

9.080.067 

160,004 

8,828.751 

716,258 

166.618 

750,649 

2.729 

120 

1.629 

602.452 

92.700 

579.008 

193.7r(9 

40.697 

383.124 

295.797  . 

343.692 

195.733 

4.790.000 

256.050 

t».710 

l.ltS 

81.415 

74.658 

t.876 

75.000 

22,892, 

1,457 

I4.t8t 

186,765 

44,487 

116.918 

283,832 

1.887.201 

310.254 

53.266 

3.512 

45.550 

6,357,590 

63,923.119 

6.837.888 

193,757 

87.948 

155,122 

864,118 

81,611 

1.081.781 
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mo  tni 

Product 


Qwuitttjr 

tnantlCr 

T«lM 

M  MA 

•UUN 

1.US.000 
Mil 

t.101 

MS 

250.000 

1.918.326.2U 

METALS 

Talc,   flbroua   do.* 

Thorium  minerals   (monuzlte).  and  zir- 
con  pounds.. 

Titanium  ore  (rutll^)   do.... 

Tiiiic>t«D  or«  abort  toiio.. 

Ulmiiiiiii  and  TEBodlmn  mlBorolo  do.... 


Total  value  of  nonmetala.....  

Total  value  of  metala  

Estimated   value   of  mlnorol  pro- 

ducta  unspecified  (p)  


Grand  total 


(a)  Production  of  iron  ore  1910:  5fi.889.734  \ong  tons;  value  at  mines,  $140,735,607.  1911,  40,- 
Mt.808  long  tons:  value  at  mines.  $^)>.4i'.).!<30.  Statistics  for  iron  ore  and  value  of  pi^  iron  are 
collected  by  the  Survey;  siatisticit  tor  pig  Iron  output  were  furnlsbed  bjr  the  American  Iron  aaA 
Stool  Aasociation  prior  to  1U4I. 

(b)  By  "  spot    vaino  Is  moaot  toIuo  at  the  point  of  prodoetloa. 

(c)  Average  pricp  per  troy  ounce  In  1910;  51  cOnts;  la  IMU  It  COBtat 

(d)  Since  1905.  coining  value.  $20.671 834625$IS. 

(e)  Thf  product  of  domestic  ores  only. 

(f)  Ot  75  avoirdupois  pounds  not. 

(g)  includes  antimony  smelted  from  imported  ore.s,   and  also  antimony  ooDtalnod  In  bard 

lead 

(h)  Includes  nickel  in  copper-nickel  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte.  ^ 

(i)  in  1910.  small  production  from  Alnakn,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Ttmtm,  Bi  ml. 
from  Alaska  and  Texas.  .      .  .    .     ^        ^      .  _   

(J)  Jncludinv  brown  ooni  and  llCDilOh  and  anthradto  mtaad  ataawhfM  than  In  Pmiimteaila. 
Ooke.  1010:  4l.Tot,liO  abort  torn:  iSluo  at  ovana.  |00.74S.m.  mi:  li.m.480  abort  taaa;  vataw  at 
ovens,  $14,100^040. 

(k)  Valuo  of'  elar  mlaod  and  aold  as  unnanttCaeturad  dtar.    1010:  HplKillt.    lUl:  IMHb* 

763. 

(1)  Includes  limestone  for  iron  flux,  but  not  frladatonaa: 

(m)    Included   under  feldspar  and  quartz. 

(n)  In  1910,  also  whiting:  In  1911,  also  zinc  oxide. 

(p)  Includes  nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  aoda,  and  alum  clajPS  vaad  or 
paper  manufacturara;  and  Msmoth,  oadaalnai,  lltblun.  and  aolanlaBii.  valnod  tocothar  la  1011  at 

about  $103,000.   

TOTAL  VALUB  OF  THB  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  1910-1911 

1010              mi  1910       ^      lOil  _ 

Motala   •  T4T.T00»nS  I  OTf.170,000   Unspeciflod   $        300.000    $  250.000 

Nooaalala   lMil0.4lT  1.040.000.06$ 


Total   11.990.911.120  |1,918.12MU 


to  wage  boards,  or  to  industrial  courts  wbiab  extended  to  othrr  indiiatrics  by  the  board  of 
have  power  to  fix  wages,  that  the  vast  ma*  trade.  Separate  wage-boards  are  e^tablisbed 
Jority  of  principal  occupations  are  now  working  for  each  industry.  The  members  an  Vf- 
under  wacea  aatabliahed  bj  official  doeraaa,  awa*  pointed  bj  tha  board  of  trada^  by  emploTera,  tad 
eially  in  New  Zealand,  where  oflclal  reeognition  by  workers.  If  the  fndnetry  is  widely  seat- 
of  the  trade  unions  is  made.  This  undoubtedly  torcd,  local  or  district  committ<^rH  are  formed, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  iiigh  degree  The  trade-boards  must  fix  time  wages  and  may 
of  industrial  peace  which  prevails  in  these  conn-  fix  piece  wages;  and  these  may  be  fixed  for  a 
tries.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  in  nearly  all  whole  trade  or  any  part  orproeesa.  or  for  a 
eountries  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  toward  apeeial  elasa  of  warkers.  Within  alx  moBtko 
giovemmental  intiTf^rence  in  the  adjustmoiit  after  tlie  first  announoement  of  rates  these 
of  wages  in  coal  mining,  in  all  forms  of  public  Uaonio  obligatory,  and  failure  to  adhere  to 
utilities,  and  in  those  trades  where  sweatinj^  or  them  renders  the  employer  liable  to  a  fine  of 
obvious  exploitation  of  labor  is  foiuid.  In  coal  not  more  than  £20;  the  employer  must  also  re- 
mining  and  the  pubtie  tttlliti  a  sueb  interferenee  imbnrse  the  worker  to  the  amount  of  und«- 
is  neces.sary  primarily  in  order  to  gtiarantee  pay-  Tlio  trade-boards  may  grant  to  any  de- 
the  continuance  of  the  production  of  goods  or  fective  worker  a  permit  enabling  him  to  work 
services  involved.  With  the  increasing  strength  at  rates  below  those  prescribed.  Provision  li 
of  the  unions,  governmental  action  necessitated  also  made  for  special  consideration  of  begin* 
by  general  welfare  must  take  some  form  of  flz«  nera  in  a  trade.  Appeals  may  be  taken  nom 
inp  minimum  wages.  the  trade-boards  to  the  board  of  trade. 

Ghfat  Hrttaiv.  The  English  niiniinnin-waL'e  One  effect  of  this  minimum-wage  legi.olation 
law  enacti  il  in  lOOii  and  efTei'tive  in  IIHO.  was  has  undoubtedly  been  to  increase  the  average 
designed  primarily  to  destroy  sweating  in  in>  rate  of  wages  in  the  industries  to  which  it  ap- 
duamea  carried  on  in  the  woricera*  heniea.  It  pliea.  The  wide  diversity  of  wages  paid  for 
is  carried  out  through  the  medium  of  trade  or  the  same  work  has  been  eliminated  through  a 
wage  boards.  Such  boards  have  been  estab-  process  of  leveling  up.  There  has  also  been 
lished  ^n  tailoring;  in '  paper-box  making;  in  u  stimulu.s  to  organization  among  both  work- 
finishing,  mending,  and  darning  of  machine-  ers  and  employers.  Along  with  this  has  gone 
nada  laoe.  net  and  lace  eurtains;  and  in  oer-  a  better  organisatlott  of  nw  trada  itself,  pri- 
tain  kinds  of  ebain-making.   Tfaa  law  may  lie  marily  thimigh  the'  eliminatioa  of 
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«ad  middleironeii  and  other  suiMMnitnustora. 
Some  work  formerly  done  in  homes  ham  been 

transferr  (J  to  fa  tjriea.  This  is  believed  to 
be  an  advantage  since  it  reduces  the  poasibili- 
tiea  of  sweating,  increases  supervision,  and 
inm  tbB  introdnctioa  fA  aoaitaiy  and  other 
rqgulatioiw  and  tiw  prcvmtioa  of  ocploftation 
of  children. 

In  mining  a  quite  ditTcrent  turn  was  given 
to  minimum-wage  legi.thition  in  England,  as  a 
mult  of  the  deiuauds  of  the  Welsh  minora  for 
a  trade-agreement  guaranteeing  a  minimum- 
wage  of  5s.  ($1.25)  per  day.  (Ste  Grk.vt 
BeitaI.x,  Coal  Strike  and  Minimum  Wage.) 
Early  in  the  year  it  was  voted  by  the  minera 
of  Great  Britain  to  go  out  in  a  general  atrike 
at  the  end  of  Febraary  on  the  refoaat  of  opera- 
tors to  accvde  to  this  demand.  The  miners 
contended  that  they  could  not  make  a  living 
when  employed  in  abnormal  places,  as  on  nar- 
row Teini,  making  impoaaible  a  normal  output. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Mardi  the  number  of 
Biea  out  of  work  was  estimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half,  causing  a  general  cessation  of  in- 
dustry and  widespread  misery.  Prof.  H.  S. 
Jevons  estimated  the  loaa  at  $50,000,000  a  week, 
Ootnpnlsory  interference  1^  the  state  seemed 
necessary  and  this  took  the  form  of  a  mini- 
mum-wage law  rather  than  government  opera- 
tion of  the  mines.  (See  Great  Bbitain,  Mini- 
mum Wage  Law.)  Wage-boards  were  estab- 
liahed  and  tiieir  deereea  made  compulsory,  ex- 
cept that  either  mine  owners  or  miners  mar 
close  a  mine  by  refusal  to  accept  the  decision. 
The  law  required  the  fi.xing  of  minima  for  both 
men  and  boys,  regard  being  had  for  the  aver- 
af[e  wages  of  the  district  for  different  elassee 
of  workers.  Some  pits  were  closed  by  owners 
on  the  ^rround  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  wage  fixed.  ITiis  development  of  minimum- 
wage  legislation  is  very  notable,  especially 
since  it  was  only  remotely  oonneeted  with  tiie 
world-wide  movement  for  a  living  wage.  The 
previous  English  law  related  only  to  sweated 
}h  nir  industry.  The  1012  law  extended  state 
interference  to  a  principal  industry.  Since 
tiMdmn  of  enntract  with  respect  to  wages  has 
been  one  of  the  most  firmly  grounded  doctrines 
of  modem  economic  theory,  this  new  inter- 
ference with  natural  economic  processes  was 
described  by  many,  both  in  England  and 
AiBerlea,  as  excessively  socialistic  and  bound 
to  necessitate  atill  further  state  intervention. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  id 'a  uf  a  minimum  rate  hnd  lontr  1' n 
a  factor  in  the  collective  agreements  oi  minera 
and  mine-owners;  and  that  the  principle  of  a 
living  wage  has  been  fully  aeoepted  bj  econo- 
mists, publicists,  and  captain  of  indvitzy. 

Th*re  has  bpen  strong  opposition  among 
Amr-rican  manu f !irt u rers  and  publicists  to  tliFj 
regulation  of  wages  by  law,  both  on  gen- 
eral economic  and  on  constitutional  grounds. 
It  has  been  thought  both  impossible  and 
iiMPxpHtent  to  regulate  wages,  since  they 
will  t  r  determined  in  last  analysis  by  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  labor.  The  constitutional 
restriction  found  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
and  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  contract  based 
thereon  have  been  considered  aerioua  impedi- 
iniinte   to  securiaig  kgislatioQ  whieh  wvnld 


withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  jttdieiaiy.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  States  reserved  oonstitn* 

tional  fre(!dom  of  contract  to  men  only,  and  it 
has  bc>en  thought  possible,  therefore,  to  secure 
minimum-wage  Inwi  nofliBable  to  women  and 
chiklreo.  lunovart  the  ooart%  both  of  the 
States  and  of  the  nation,  have  shown  some 
tcndencv  to  brna  lpn  nnd  .strengthen  t!ii'-  police- 
powers,'  and  to  take  into  account  general  so- 
«faU  eonsiderations  as  well  as  strictly  legal 
ones.  This  tendenqr  haa  been  shown  in  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  United 
st,iti3  and  of  T\iinois  in  oases  relating  to 
hours  of  work  for  women. 

MAaajyCHUBBxn.  A  minimum-wage  com- 
miasioii  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Hassaehusetta  in  1011  to  invest^ate  the  wage* 
of  women  and  children  in  confectionery  factor- 
ies, retail  stores,  laundries,  and  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. This  commission  found  that  there 
waa  a  wide  diversity  in  the  wagea  paid  in  the 
same  industry  for  the  same  grade  of  work  at 
different  places,  a  condition  typical  of  sweated 
trades.  Taking  the  four  industries  together, 
they  found  that  40  per  cent,  of  those  em- 
ployed received  under  per  week,  the  pro- 
portion ranging  from  66.2  per  eent.  in  candy 
factories  to  29.5  per  cent,  in  retail  stores.  In 
one  candy  factory,  53.3  per  cent,  received  less 
than  $5  per  week,  while  in  the  other  seven  fac- 
tories no  employee  of  eighteen  or  over  was 
reoeiving  lees  than  |5.  On  the  basis  of  tiie  re- 
port of  this  commission  the  legislature  enacted 
a  1.4W  instructing  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
oommission  of  three  persons  to  establish  a 
minimum-wage  board  for  the  fixing  of  wages 
of  women  and  ehiUren  in  any  occupation  la 
which  the  wages  paid  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  workers  is  believed  to  be  inadequate  to 
maintain  :in  American  standard  of  living,  or 
to  maintain  the  health  of  the  workers.  The 
law  provides  that  the  wage-board  ehall  have 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  workers,  together  with  a  smaller 
number  of  r-  j n  sr iitatives  of  the  gtm  ral  [  ub- 
lie,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor's  i  nuiiis- 
sion;  or  this  latter  commission  may  appoint  all  . 
members  of  the  board.  The  law  forbids  the 
payment  of  wages  less  ^han  the  minimum  fixed 
by  the  wage-board.  Fiiilure  to  comply  is  to  be 
punished  by  public  notice  in  the  local  press, 
puUle  opinion  being  depended  upon  to  en- 
force conformity  to  a  board's  decree.  This 
law,  not  being  mandatory,  is  clearly  not  un- 
I'ou-f  itiiiional. 

Wi8<x>N8UV.  The  Wisconsin  minimum-wajp 
bill  defined  the  minimum-wage  as  such  eom- 
pensation  for  labor  as  would  enable  emplc^eea 
to  secure  for  themselves  and  those  dependent 
upon  them  the  neiLiflary  comforts  of  life.  The 
bill  did  not  attempt  to  define  "  necessary  com- 
forts of  life."  The  bill  authorized  the  Wiscon- 
sin industrial  commission  to  investigate,  by 
various  means,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  classi^ 
(i|.[irf^^ivi  e  mployments  and  to  fix  for  each 
underpaid  employee  the  standard  of  living 
wage.  The  bill  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  minimum  wage  boards  after  the  British 
type,  which  should  provisionally  translate  the 
sf  ail  iL^nl-of-living  wape  into  wage-scales 
adapted  to  the  special  oonditions  of  the 
various  sweated  Indnstriee» 

AovAHTAOM  AND  DiSADVATrrAOES.  Among 
those  who  objeet  to  minimum  wagea  are  those 
wim  eontend  that  there  ia  no  wociinnitj  for 
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legislation.  The  promoters  of  tninim-am-wage 
legislation  claim  that  such  ueces^ity  is  ahown 
by  the  numerous  investigations  into  wages  and 
itmndariU  of  living  which  have  been  made  bjr 
Strefgbloff,  Chapin,  the  Immigration  Commia* 
sion,  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  Massachusetts 
Commission,  above  referred  to,  and  numerous 
wnftllw  isTestigations  in  nearly  all  of  the  large 
dtiM  of  the  United  States.  These  report* 
uniformly  showed  that  low  wagea  were  at- 
tended by  phygical  deterioration  of  the  wage- 
earner  and  his  family.  A  socoiid  objection  is 
that  8ucli  leffi^Iation  is  impracticable  and  in- 
expedient, because  efforts  to  regulate  wages  by 
Uw  will  Ite  defeated  by  the  operation  of  eeo- 
nomic  forces.  This  is  an.swered  by  the  conten- 
tion that  tl)ia  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
establishment  of  minimum  htandards.  It  is 
furttier  contended  that  wage-earners  tend  to 
get  what  they  are  worth;  that  to  raise  the 
wapcs  of  inefTicieiit  workers  by  law  will  en- 
courage inclliciency  and  will  prevent  the  elimi- 
nation of  tlie  ineflicient  from  economic  life. 
The  defenders  of  minimum-wage  legislation 
contend  in  opposition  that  uaikilled  worker* 
often  do  not  get  what  they  are  worth,  partly 
because  of  the  oppre!<!)ton  of  some  employers, 
and  partly  because  tli  y  in'  victims  of  bocial 
and  industrial  maladjustment  Again  it  is 
contended  that  there  are  indu-,tri>  :i  whieh  can* 
not  afford  to  pay  a  standard-of-Uving  wage.  In 
opposition  to  this  there  are  those  who  my  that 
such  industries  are  parasitic  and  oi^'l  t  t'  la 
driven  out  of  the  country  as  detnmi  utal  to 
social  welfare.  It  is  pointed  oui  tliat  in  the 
United  States,  worlcers  of  different  standards 
of  living  either  compete  with  each  other  or 
arc  eniploymeTif  in  difTcrent  industries. 

It  is  recognized  as  impot«9ible  to  establish  at 
onea  'an  American  standard  of  payment  for 
alien  workers  with  much  lower  standards  of 
liTittg.  'This  undoubtedly  ijbnstitutes  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
recognized  also  that  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion may  throw  out  of  employment  some  work- 
ers whose  effieienqr  is  so  low  that  their  em- 
ptoyment  would  be  unprofitable.  For  aoeh 
workers,  some  freely  adv  .  ifp  (haritnble  aap- 

Crt  by  the  State;  others  ndvcK-aie  that  they 
granted  special  permit  to  work  at  less  than 
the  legal  rate.  The  advocates  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  minimum-wage  legislation  do  not  agree 
as  to  whether  such  legislation  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  workers  who  originally 
receive  slightly  more  than  the  minimum.  It 
seems  probsblet  however,  that  with  orniniza- 
tion  of  tbe  workers  and  publicity  of  eomitions 
to  prevent  the  depression  of  wages  ininininm- 
wage  Ittwa  would  not  reduce  the  remuneration 
of  any  class  of  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers. 
See  Child  Labor;  Arbithation  aud  Comciua- 
nast,  iNDumoAL;  SweaTnio;  and  Weiaiv  in 
Ikdustbt. 

MmZNa  ZITDUSTBY.  Tbe  Thirteenth 
Onsns  published  in  1912  its  report  on  the 

mining  industry,  giving  the  .statifltics  for  the 
year  1909.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry  on  December  I.'),  I90i»,  was 

.  1,199^,  of  whom  1,065.283  or  93.5  per  cent. 

'  were  wags-earners;  49..174  proprietors,  and  24,- 
675  were  clerks.  There  were  employed  Sl5i 
boys  under  16  years  of  aire,  of  whom  6968  or 
85.4  per  cent,  were  enij)l  v  i  n  the  coal  min- 
ing, 489  in  iron,  and  684  in  other  mining  in- 
dustries. Pra«tically  all  tbe  boys  employed  In 


the  anthracite  r-onl  mining  work  above  ground. 
In  mining  bituminous  coal  mors  than  three- 
fourths  work  under  ground. 

The  gross  value  of  the  produete  of  the  mints 
and  quarries,  ineluding  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  wells,  in  1909  was  $1,238,410,322.  Coal 
mining  was  the  leading  industry  in  point  of 
value.  The  value  of  coal  sold  as  such  and  of 
the  coke  produced  at  tbe  mine  amounted  to 
9577,142,935,  of  which  anthracite  contributed 
$149,180,471;  bituminou?,  $427,%2.464,  Petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  came  next  with  a  pro- 
duct valued  at  $185,416,684.  Other  industries 
contributing  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  pro* 
duets  were:  Copper,  $134,616,987;  Iron,  $106,- 
947,082;  paid  ind  silver,  $94,123,180;  lead  nnd 
rinc,  $31,.'i<i3,0y4 ;  limestone,  $29,832,492;  crao- 
ite,  $18,997,976;  phosphate  rock.  $10,78 l.lt>2. 
These  nine  industries  employed  95  per  cent,  of 
the  wage-earners  engaged  in  producing  enter- 
prises and  contributed  !>6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  products  of  mining  indu<ttries. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in  the  v.ilue  of 
ite  mining  products,  $349,059,780.  01  this  tbe 
ooal  produced  was  valued  at  $£06,424,311. 
Other  States  with  a  product  of  over  $25,000, 
000  value  were:  Illinois,  $70,638,974 •.  West 
Virginia,  $76,287,889;  Michigan,  $G7,7I4.479; 
Ohio,  $63,767,112;  California,  $63.382.4.>4; 
Minnesota,  $S8,664.8$S}  Montana,  $54,991,- 
961;  Colorado,  $45,680,135;  Arizona.  §:$4.2i:. 
651;  Missouri,  $31.667,.'')24 ;  Oklahoma.  $2a,- 
637,892.  The  District  of  Columbia  .in  i  Miss- 
issippi had  no  mineral  production  in  19U9. 

iSnsma  Lands.  The  Thirteenth  Census 
was  the  first  in  which  an  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  amount  of  land  controlled  by  produc- 
ing mines,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  In  1909,  tbe  year  ior  which 
the  statistics  were  compiled,  the  total  acreage 
of  all  land  belonging  to  producing  mine.'*  was 
24,216,000  acres.  Not  all  of  this  area  was  in 
actual  uw*,  ll^  l  iru-'  tracts  are  held  in  reserve. 
The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  mineral  .tnd 
oil  land,  but  there  were  also  1,139,000  acre^  of 
timber  land  and  1,662,000  acres  of  other  land. 
This  includes  land  which  had  not  been  sur- 
veyed and  whose  mineral  n -uurces  were  still 
unknown,  as  well  as  some  laud  used  for  build* 
ing  and  other  purposes. 

Of  the  total  area  controlled  by  operators  «f 
mining  enterprises  in  1909,  more  than  one- 
half  (  r2,60.').0OO  acres)  was  connected  with  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries.  Of  th^ 
remainder  much  the  largest  part  was  reporte<l 
fnr  the  roal  industry.  Holdings  connected  with 
bituiiuiiuus  mines  are  far  more  extensive  than 
those  j>ertaining  to  anthracite  mines,  th* 
former  amounting  to  7,717,000  acres  and  the 
latter  to  465,000  acres.  Iron  mines  were  third 
In  (^xtcnt,  the  holdings  amounting  to  1,313.- 
211  acres,  of  which  4.56,000  acres  were  in  tim- 
ber and  468.924  acres  were  reported  under 
"  other  land."  The  proportion  of  reserved 
land  was  greater  under  this  than  in  any  other 
of  the  mining  industries.  The  mines  proflnc- 
ing  precious  metals  controlled  588,263  acre*, 
of  which  469,4.55  acres  were  mineral  land,  :i'>  - 
745  timber  land,  and  85.063  acrea  other  than 
mineral  or  timber  land.  The  phosphate  ro«k 
industry  reported  243.221  acres  of  mineml  Imd 
and  92.5fl0  of  timber  land.  The  mineral  la»d 
of  the  copper  industry  tntal.d  126351  acrw, 
and  57,781  acres  were  timber  land,  while  the 
remainder  was  reported  aa  **  other  land.**  The 
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limestone  quarries  controlled  I2B,4M  aeres  and 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines,  125,322  acres. 

Of  the  total  area  controlled  by  mine  opera- 
tors, 38.8  pff  cent,  was  owned  by  the  operators 
themaelvcii  and  the  remainder  held  under 
lease.  In  the  petroleum  and  natural  gaa  in< 
dustry,  all  but  5.4  per  cent,  of  the  land  is 
held  under  lease.  The  two  industries  showing 
the  greatest  percentage  of  land  owned  are  the 
copper  industry,  in  which  the  operators  owned 
98.6  per  cent,  of  the  land  controlled,  and  the 
phosphate  rock  industry,  in  which  the  per- 
centage owned  was  96.2  per  cent.  In  the  coal 
industry,  68.1  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  land 
was  owned,  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  bitumi- 
nous land.  The  iron  industry  owned  81  per 
cant,  of  its  holdings,  the  lead  and  sine  opera- 
tori,  81.8  per  cent.,  and  the  precious  metal 
mines  78.4  [xt  lerit.  In  the  quarrying  indus- 
tries, of  the  lands  devoted  to  granite  quarry- 
ing, 83.6  per  cent,  were  owned,  and  of  tm 
limestone  industry.  74.8  per  cent. 

MTNNEArOLIS.  .See  Uabbaoe  a.nd  Ret- 
T  Disposal. 

MINNESOTA.  FoFULATaoN.  According  to 
tlie  Cenaus  Bureau  statistics  eonpiled  in  lOlS, 

out  of  a  total  population  in  1910  of  2,075,708, 
the  foreign- born  whites  numbered  543,010,  com- 
pared with  504.933  in  1900.  Of  these,  the 
iargcat  number,  122,611,  cama  from  Sweden; 
from  Germany  came  109,455;  from  Norway, 
105,258;  from  .Austria,  37,252;  from  Canada, 
29,592;  from  Finland,  26,602;  from  Russia, 
17,617;  from  Denmark,  16,130;  and  from 
Eoglaiidt  12,136.  In  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 
with  a  total  popniatidn  in  1910  of  801,408 
there  was  a  foreign  born  wliite  population  of 
85,938,  compared  with  60,983  in  1900.  The 
negroes  in  in  10  numbered  7084  and  the  mu- 
Uttoes,  2616.  The  negroes  in  1890  numbered 
8683  and  the  mulattoea  1708. 

AcRicuLTCBE.  The  acreage,  valne,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1012 
wUI  ha  foaad  la  tha  foiknring  tahia: 


8061  naimlaatttring  eatablishmenta  in 
the  State,  vhtek  gava  amplqjmoBt  to  104,406 

p«'rsons : 


P.  C. 

Number  or  Amount  Ino! 

^  1909  19«4  UM-9 
Number  of  eatablish- 

ment.s                                 (,641  4.7fiS  IM 

Persons    engaged  in 

manutaetnrea  ....        104,408  81.841  2S.8 
Propriatora  and 

nrm  mambara  ....        6.S74  4.524  18.8 
Salar  lad  em- 
ploye                            14,2e8  9.141  56.0 

w  a  er  e  earners 

(average   number)         84,767  69.636  21.7 

Primary  hocaepowar.       297.670  220.9,14  :'.4.7 

Capital   $275,416,000  $184,903,000  49.0 

Expenses                         376.062.000  279,924.000  34.3 

Services                        62,923,000  44,878.000  40.2 

Salaries                      16.4U.000  9,033.000  71.1 

Wasea                        47.417.000  S6.84S.000  32.4 

Materials   981.422,000  210,654.000  S8.9 

Miscellaneous               81,617.000  24.494,000  28.7 

Value  of  products         409.420.000  307,858.0o<}  33.0 

Value  of  producla  less 

coat  of  materials...  127,798,000  97,804.000  31.3 


Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

 1912  2.266.000  78,177.000  828.925,000 

1911  2.200.000  74,140,000  39,294,000 

 1912  4,325.000  67,038,000  48,938,000 

1911  4.350.000  43.935.000  40.420.000 

Oata   1912  2,948,000  122.932,000  31,962,000 

1911  2.948,000  67,214.000  26,886,000 

...1912     262.000  6,026.000  3.013.000 

1911     240.000  4.488,000  3,501.000 

...I9U    948»M0  88.479,000  0,841.000 

1911..8M,000  9i.99S.000  16.008.000 

. . .  .lOU  Ma.000  a  9.641.000r  10 J89.000 

1911    780.000  a    798^900  '  9M000 

.  a  Tons. 

Mineral  Prodttctiox.  Minnesota  ranks  first 
among  the  St;it<  h  in  the  pro<iuction  of  iron  ore. 
It  produced  in  1011,  23,308,406  long  tons  val- 
ued at  848,447,760,  compared  with  a  product  of 
31,966,768  looff  torn  wluad  at  «78,46^i660  in 
1910. 

HAmirACmtES.  The  Thirteaath  Census  sta- 
tistiea  are  for  the  calendar  ypar  1909  and 
were  compiled  in  1912.  AIthc>ii;^h  Minnesota 
i«  not  essentially  a  manufacturing^  State,  the 
proportion  which  the  value  of  ita  manufac- 
tures represented  of  the  total  value  of  manu- 
facturing products  in  the  United  States,  in- 
creased steadily  from  less  than  two-tenths  of 
ore  per  cent,  in  1859  to  2  per  cent,  in  1900. 
The  table  herewith  shows  that  in  1009  there 


In  industries  eonnaeted  with  lumber  and 

timber  products  were  20,704  wage-earnera ;  in 
foundry  and  machine  shop  industries,  0002; 
in  industries  connected  with  railways,  8232 j  in 
flour  mill  and  gristmill  industries,  4345.  The' 
flour  mill  and  gristmill  manufaetories  hava 
the  largest  value  of  product,  $130il3fl.0<»n; 
lumber  and  timber  products,  $42,353.0»»0; 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  |26,754,000; 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  $25,287,- 
000;  printing  and  publishing,  $15,982,000t 
foundry  and  maelune  shop  products,  $15,609,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufact  urcsi  in  the  State  in  1909  was  101,- 
400,  of  whom  90,058  were  male  and  14,348  fe- 
male. The  wage-earners  tinder  16  Tears  of 
age  numbered  306.  The  prevailing  hoiirs  of 
labor  for  the  great  majority  of  wage-earners 
were  from  54  to  60  a  week ;  only  16.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  were  employed  in  eatabtisbments 
where  the  hours  were  less  than  54  and  only  4.1 
per  cent,  in  setablishments  where  they  were 
more  than  60.  The  largest  number  of  wage- 
earners  was  in  Minneapolis,  in  St.  Paul, 
19,339;  in  Duluth,  6083,  and  in  Winona,  2032. 

Education.     The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  in  1912  was  448.- 
»00.    The    teachers    numbered    15,984.  There 
were  8917  school-houses  and  tlie  school  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $35,331,954.    The  school  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  amounted  to  $15,346,- 
133.    There  were  maintained  57  agricultural 
and  industrial  schools,  211  high  schools.  204 
graded  schools,   'l^UVl   first-class   rural  hcIiooI-*. 
1394  second-class  rural  schools,  and  81  teach- 
ara'  training  departments  in  high  schools.  The 
penuanent  school  fund  of  the  State  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  State,  except  Texas, 
and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  u 
year.    This  is  largely  on  account  of  the  roy- 
alties on  iron  ore.  Eduaatiooal  pngraas  in  the 
State   in   recent  years   has  conemied  itself 
chiefly  with  the  furtherance  of  practical  edu- 
cation, the  estaMislinieiit  of  industriul  depart- 
ments in  the  high  !<chi>i/l6  and  normal  schools, 
and  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  and  rural 
school  teaching.    The  Putnam  act.  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  1911,  provided  $2600  for  the 
establishment   and   maintenanoe   of  industrial 
and  agricultural  departments  in  high  schools 
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of  th^  Stjitp,  Thirty  such  schools  have  been 
desi^nuted  und  have  quulilied.  Tht-Bu  schooJs 
huNO  special  intructors  in  ngricultviic,  manual 
traialn^,  cooking,  and  sewing,  and  have  dem- 
onatntioQ  plots  of  at  least  HVe  acres.  Indus- 
trial courses  hnve  also  hven  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  five  normal  scnools  of  the  State. 
Consolidation  of  rural  schools  lias  been  ef- 
fected in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  OS 
such  schools  were  in  operation  in  1912.  A 
rural  school  commiissioner  has  been  added  to 
the  Department  of  Puhlic  Instruction  to  have 
charge  of  the  rural  schools  and  direct  over- 
sight in  consolidation  movements.  The  State 
has  engageJ  a  health  expert  to  travel  about 
and  demonstrate  to  the  citizens  that  rational 
conservation  of  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  children  is  possible  und  practicable  with  the 
means  already  at  band,  Three  plans  are  pro- 
posed: Organisittoil  with  a  medical  officer  and 
a  nurse  or  nurses;  organization  with  a  school 
nurse  or  nurses  only;  organization  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  simple,  non-medical  health  sur- 
vey on  the  part  of  the  teacher  only.  To  make 
it  powiblo  for  every  eommunity.  however  small, 
to  possess  tfao  neeeiearjr  teehaicei  knowledge, 
the  State  board  of  healtn  will  maintuB  at  vm 
I  State  capital  a  "  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion concerning  child  hygiene,  medical  super- 
vision, the  teauiiiig  of  lehoot  hygiene^  end  the 
like." 

Finance.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1912,  were  $15,805,302.  The  cash  bal- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $3,508,- 
491.  The  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  'year 
amounted  to  $16,321,0U5,  and  the  cash  balance 
Ht  the  end  of  the  year  was  $2,992,728.  The 
chief  sources  of  inconn  arc  rallroa  1  t  per  cent, 
gross  earnings  tax,  inheritance  taxes,  insur- 
enoe  companies  taxes,  express  companies  taxee, 
^reneral  State  tezee,  and  royalties  on  irott  ore. 
The  chief  disbursements  are  for  State  institu- 
tior.-,  111  rLil  bchooJ  aid,  special  school  aid,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  State. 

CBABitnes  AND  Consonoiit.  The  charitable 

and  correctional  instltutloiis  under  the  control 

of  the  State,  w  it!i  [li*^ir  average  population  in 
1$I12  were  as  foUowu:  Anoka  Asylum,  533; 
Ifastings  Asylum,  53Q;  Fergus  Falls  Hospital, 
1620;  Rochester  UospiUl,  1274;  St.  Peter  Hos- 
pital, 1117;  School  for  the  Blind,  80;  School 
for  tla  Deaf,  200;  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, 1332;  Owatonna  Orphans'  Home,  242; 
Bed  Wing  Industrial  School,  285;  Home  School 
lor  Girls,  100;  Beformatory,  421;  Stiliwater 
IPriaon,  769;  Tiibereiiloeto  Sanateriiun*  85; 
Home  lor  Crippled  Childt«n»  01, 

VoanoB  'Am  Govbhicbiit 

The  chief  political  interest  in  the  State, 
aside  from  tlic  pr.  sidential  campaign,  was  the 
first  trial  of  a  m  w  primary  law  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  canJi  latv-}  for  ytate  olhces.  Primar- 
ies were  held  in  May  for  the  election  of  dele* 

fates  to  the  Republican  national  oonveDtion. 
n  tliese  the  Roosevelt  forces  were  victorious. 
Of  the  81  counties  in  the  State.  Roosevelt  car- 
ried 67,  Taft  9.  and  I>a  Fidlette,  5.  On  May 
16  the  Republican  State  coovention  instructed 
the  24  delegstes  of  the  State  to  vote  for  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt  iu  the  national  convention. 
The  Democrats  in  convention  for  the  election 
of  delcgmtee  to  the  Democratie  national  con- 


vention instructed  the  delegates  to  vote  for 
Woodrow  Wilson.  On  July  30  the  Progre«siTe 
party  held  its  first  convention  at  Minneapolis, 
and  delegates  were  elected  to  the  Progreisin 
national  convention.  Primariee  for  the  aoni* 
nation  of  State  oflicers  under  the  new  law  were 
lield  on  September  17.  The  main  State-wid« 
contest  was  between  Governor  A.  O.  Eberhart, 
who  was  seeking  renomination,  and  five  other 
Republican  candidatea  for  the  office.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  C.  M.  Aiulrist  and  P. 
M.  Ringdal.  In  the  primaries  Governor  Eber- 
hart was  renominated  by  the  Republicans,  and 
Mr.  Ringdal  by  the  Democrats.  The  succes*- 
ful  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate 
were  Knute  Nelson,  Rep.,  and  Daniel  W.  Law- 
ler,  Dem.  The  Progressive  party  on  September 
21  held  a  convention  and  nominated  P.  V.  Col- 
lins for  governor,  and  other  State  officers.  Itie 
election  of  November  5  resulted  as  follows: 
For  President,  Roosevelt,  125,856  votes,  Wil- 
son, 106,426,  Taft,  64.344,  Debs,  27,505,  Chafin, 
7886,  and  Reimer,  2212.  For  governor,  Eber- 
hart received  129,088  votes,  Kingdal«  Dem,,  99,- 
659,  and  Collins,  I>ro|,'re8aive^  3S^8S. 

LaeiStATiow.  An  important  measure  passed 
at  the  legislative  session  of  1912  was  the  State 
primary  election  law  f  or  the  nomination  of  alf 
State  officers.  (See  Elsctobai.  Keform.)  This 
law  embraces  the  first  and  second  choice  that 
is  embodied  in  other  recent  legislation  on  this 
subject  following  a  somewhat  similar  law  in 
Wisconsin.  TIio  hit;*  r  al-.o  provides  that  Ihf 
justices  of  the  eupremc  court,  judges  of  the 
district,  probate  and  municipal  courtii,  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  municipal  offi- 
cers in  cities  of  the  first-class  containing  s 
populatioi.  if  niiir.  '!:an  fifty  tliousand,  shall 
be  nominated  upon  separate  non-partisan  bal- 
lots. Aa  act,  unusually  strict  in  its  pro- 
visioM^  relating  to  oorrupt  practices  at  pri- 
maries and  elsetiotts  was  passed.  A  joint  reso- 
luti  ii  v\;ii  adopted  ratifying  the  amendment  io 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  senators  by  popular 
vote  and  also  a  resolution  ratifying  the  amend- 
ment to  the  fsderal  Constitation  providing  for 
an  income  tax.  A  measure  was  enacted 
amending  the  law  as  to  tlte  employment  of 
children  (see  Child  Labob),  and  another  meas- 
ure regulatiqg  foreisn  fraternal  benefit  aoeietiei 
doing  business  in  toe  State. 

State  Goverkment.  Governor,  Adolph  0. 
Eberhart;  Lieutenant-Governor.  J,  A.  Burn- 
quist;  Secretary  of  State,  Julius  A.  Schmabl: 
Auditor,  8.  O.  IvenKwr;  Treasarer.  Walter  J. 
Smith;  Attornay-Oeneral,  L.  A.  Smith;  Ad- 
jutant-General, Fred  B  ^^"^►od;  Sup»  rii  (^r  ' 
ent  of  Education,  C.  G.  Schults;  CommisAiooer 
of  Insurance,  J.  A.  Preus;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture^  J.  S.  Maxlield— all  RepuUieaas. 

JvDiciAsr.  Supreme  Cttnrti  Chief  Jnsties. 
Calvin  L.  Brown,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices.  An* 
drew  Holt.  Rep.;  C.  L.  Brunn,  Dem.;  P.  & 
Brown,  Rep.;  Oscar  Hallan,  Rep.;  Cterk,  L  A. 
Caswell,  Rep. 

Stays  LnxscaTxm^  1018.   RepuUteans.  Sen- 
ate, 42;  House.  90;  joint  ballot.  132.  Demo 
crats.  Senate,  20;  House,  26;  joint  ballot,  46. 
Republican  majorUijr,  Seoats,  22;  Eouae,  6t; 
joint  ballot,  80. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  ftwnd 
in  tlif  H  :tinn  Vongre»»,  article  U.mted  Statis. 

MUiNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  of.  A  State 
unlversitj  for  hl^ier  edncatioa,  founded  ia 
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1M9.  The  enrollment  in  all  depftrtueati  of 
the  university  in  the  ■ntunn  of  1912  was  6- 

953.  Of  thee,  4055  were  in  the  university 
courses  and  289B  in  secondary  (agricultural) 
schools  and  extension  course.  TIm  laeuity  num- 
iMsred  489.  Among  the  notewortl^  ehniwet  in 
tbB  faetiltj  during  the  year  were  the  toHow- 
ing  appointments:  William  R.  Vance,  dean  of 
the  law  school;  E.  M.  Morgan,  professor  of 
law;  Dr.  Margaret  Sweeney,  professor  in  the 
department  ol  rhetoric  and  dean  of  women;  J. 
Anna  Korrfi,  director  of  health  and  physical 
education  for  women;  Lieut.  James  B.  vVool- 
nough,  professor  of  military  science;  A.  V. 
Storm,  "professor  of  agricultural  education; 
Enmt  W.  Major,  aaaoewta  professor  of  ani- 
mal nutrition;  Arthur  C.  Smith  professor  of 
animal  husbandry;  A.  B.  Reckna<;el,  professor 
of  lumbering;  and  Harriet  Sewall,  librarian, 
school  of  agriculture.  Among  the  resigna- 
tions and  retirements  were  the  following:  Uenry 
T.  Eddy,  as  dean  of  the  graduate  senool  ana 
profeHsor  of  mathematifs  and  mechanics;  Ar- 
thur K.  Haynea,  profc.sMjr  of  mathematics;  Wil- 
lis M.  West,  professor  of  history;  Major  E.  L. 
Butts,  professor  of  military  science;  and  Ada  B. 
Oooiatock,  professor  in  rhetorie  and  dean  of 
women.  The  productive  funds  of  the  university 
amounted  at  tlie  end  of  the  collegiate  year 
11112  to  $1,500,136.  There  are  about  160,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  President,  George  £. 
Vincent,  LL.D. 

MINOR  PLANETS.    See  AsmoHiniT. 

MIQUELON.    See  Saint  Pierrk. 

MISSISSIPPI.  Population.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  in  1912,  out  of  a 
toUl  population  of  1,797.114  in  1010  the  for- 
eign-born whites  numbered  9380,  compared  with 
7925  in  1900.  Of  these,  the  largest  number, 
2130  came  from  Italy;  11503  from  Germany. 
Other  European  countries  were  reuresented 
by  smaller  numbers.  Mississippi  nas  the 
smallest  proportion  of  foreign-born  white  popn- 
lation  of  all  the  States.  'Hie  negroes  in  1910 
numbered  1.009,487  and  the  niulattoes.  171,005. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  negroes  constitute  by 
fmr  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  State;  in  1800  they  numbered  742,699  and 
the  mulattoes,  85,166. 

AcRittLTi'RE.  Tlie  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
ducttoQ  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and 
1012  an  given  la  the  foikr^ing  table: 

Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

.1912  S.IM.OOO  56,840.()<»rj  $40,356,000 

1911  2.850.000  64.150.000  38.968.()U0 

.1912        8,000  96,000  9S.000 

1911       9.000  108,000  108.000 

Oats   191S    11S.M9  1.8M.400  1,180.000 

Itll    180.000  MOCOOO  1.665.000 

Bloa   1912       2.800  77.000  69.000 

1911        2,100  76,000  59.000 

Fotatoaa  ...i9i2     lo.ooo        sso.ooo  soi.ooo 

1911  9.000  747,(100  859.000 

Hay   1912  201.000  a     297.000  8,712.000 

1911  100.800  a     160.000  MH.tOO 

Cotton   1018    883,678   

mi    e  9M.fl01   

o 

MaJ»UFACTUBE8.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
eluded  statistics  of  manufactures.  These  are 
for  the  calendar  year  1909.   The  most  import* 

ant  general  results  of  the  census  are  given  in 
the  table  below.  The  uiomI  important  indus- 
try in  point  of  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
ploytd  and  value  of  the  product  was  the  lum- 
ber and  timber  induatij.  In  tbii  33,307  wage- 


earners  were  employed  and  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $4-2,793,(JOO.  The  oil,  cotton  seed, 
and  cnke  industry  gave  employment  to  2503 
wage-earners  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
$15,966,000.  There  were  no  other  industries 
in  which  the  value  of  the  product  exceeded 
$5,000,000.  In  the  cotton  industries  were  em- 
ployed 2645  wage-earnera  and  the  \alue  of  the 
product  was  $3,102,000.  In  the  fertilizing  in- 
dustries were  employed  440  and  the  value  of 
the  product  was  $2,125,000.  The  total  nmn- 
ber  of  wage-earners  in  the  State  in  1009  was 
49,326,  of  whom  1058  were  under  10'  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  447  were  females.  The  prevail- 
ia^  hours  of  labor  for  nearly  half  tiia  vrage- 
•amers  of  the  State  are  60  hours  a  weeic,  and 
a  large  proportion  worlc  between  60  and  i2 
hours  a  week.  In  the  city  of  Meridian  was 
the  largest  number  of  wage-earners,  1524;  in 
Vicksburg,  12U2;  in  Jackson,  709;  in  Uatties* 
burg,  048,  and  in  JNatehes,  420.  The  follow, 
iqg  table  abowa  tim  ineraaia  in  mannfaatair- 
ing  in  the  flva-ywr  period  1004*1000: 


p.  c. 

Number  or  Amount  Inc. 
1909  1904  1904-8 


Numbof  of  _  

Persona    engagad    in  | 

manufactures                   M,7tl  48,808  88.1 

Froprieturb  uad  urui 

members                             2.974  1.588  87.8 

Salaried  employees..  3,408  2.688  26.0 
Wave  eurnera 

(average  No.)....        50,384  38.690  30.8 

Primary  horsepower   . .       206.222  110,338  86.9 

Capital   172,893,000  160,266.000  44.0 

Bxpensea                       68,707.000  48.074.000  40.0 

Services                       88.488,000  17.417,000  88.T 

Salaries                         8,654.000  2,598.000  40.G 

Wages                          18.768.000  14,819,000  26.5 

Materials                       36,926.000  25,801,000  43.1 

Miscellaneous                  9,359,000  5,856.000  59.8 

Value  of  products             80,566,000  57,451.000  40.2 

Value  of  pruducts  less 

cost  of  materials....  43.629.000  .  31,650.000  37.8 


Finance.  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
showed  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1911,  of 
$572,047  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $4,179,307  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $4,500,330,  leaving  cash  on  hand  Oc- 
tober 1,  1912,  of  $250,999.  Tbo  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  amounted  to 
842,899.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
State  and  cminty  taxes  on  persnnul  property 
and  privilege  of  licenses.  The  chief  expendi- 
turei  are  for  State  inatltttUona,  eollegea,  and 
common  schools. 

Chabities  and  Corrections.  The  Charitable 
and  correctional  institution'^  of  the  State  in- 
clude: The  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home,  Beau- 
voir;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Jack* 
son;  the  Blind  Institution,  Jackson;  State  In- 
sane Hospital,  Jackson:  the  East  Mississippi 
Insane  Hospital,  Meridian;  the  State  Charity 
Hospital.  Vicksburg;  the  State  Charity  Hos- 
pital, Natchez;  and  the  Mattie  Hersee  Hos* 
pital.  Meridian.  In  1910  the  lixislature  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  State  charity 
hospital  at  Jackson,  and  this  instittttion  waa 
opened  to  receive  patienta  in  1912. 

Founos  AND  QonMHwan 

The  legislature  met  in  1912  and  the  mo&t 
important  measures  enacted  will  be  found  in 
the  paragraph  Loyislafton  below.   On  Januaiy 
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17,  James  K.  Vardauiun  was  elected  8«nator 
to  t-ucceed  Senator  Leroy  Percy.     Mr.  Viirda- 
man  bad  been  previously  chosen  in  senatorial 
primary.   On  March  5  the  legislature  demanded 
tlie  risignafion  of  Stnat(»r  Percy,  who  was  de- 
feati'J  in  I'.U  1  in  the  senatorial  contest  by  Mr. 
A'iirtliiiiuiii.     Senator   Percy   refused   tu  rrt^lurr. 
In  a  letter  written  in  reply  to  tlie  request  of 
the  legislature,  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
elected  by  a  former  legislature  and  tJiat  the 
legislature  had  no  authority  to  aek  for  his 
resignation  nor  any  reason  lor  asking  it.  Tie 
referred  to  the  alleged  promise  which  be  was 
charged  with  having  made  that  he  would  re- 
aign  if  be  failed  of  reelection  in  the  primanr. 
He  explained  that  his  pledge  that  he  would 
resign  had  reference  to  Ms  request  for  an  ex- 
traordinary primary  to  be  held   in   1910  in- 
stead of  1011.    This  offer  he  declared  was  not 
accepted.    The  letter  included  the  following 
atateinent:    "I  shall  pay  no  heed  to  yoar  reao> 
lution.    I  did  not  receive  my  commis.sion  from 
you;   I   will   not   lay   il  down  ut  your  behest; 
but  1  shall  eontiiuie  to  do  my  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  in  the  United  States  Senate 
a«  God  gives  me  to  see  it,  oonaeioua  that  my 
course  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  brain 
and  manhood  of  my  State."    Senator  Percy's 
reNij.'nation    was   asked    for   by   the  \'ar(lainan 
faction  of  the  legislature  which  held  the  power. 
This  same  majority  assumed  tu  take  from  the 
oonrt  the  adjudication  of  a  suit  brotU|ht  by 
the  attorney -general  against  Jamee  K.  varda- 
man.  for  recovery  of  tru-t   rnoneys,  received 
by  him   when  governor   and   unaccounted  for. 
This  ^uit  was  dismissed  by  the  new  attorney- 

Seneral  after  the  governor  and  the  chancellor 
■d  reftieed  to  nnetioD  dfamiaul. 
The  delepates  sent  by  the  State  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  convention  were  pledged  to 
vote  f  r  President  Taft.  Democratic  prefer- 
ence primaries  were  held  on  May  7  and  the 
delegates  were  pledged  to  Mr.  Underwood.  The 
Progressive  convention  was  held  at  Jackson  on 
July  31  and  delegates  were  chosen  to  the  Na- 
tional Progressive  convention.  Of  the  150  dele- 
gates only  three  were  wliite.  The  appearance 
of  these  delegate!  at  the  Progressive  conven- 
tion resulted  in  some  Irietion.   See  FBcaioKii* 

TIAL  CAHPAIGir. 

There  is  practically  no  Republican  party  in 
Missistiippi,  and  there  was  no  question,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  result  of  the  election  on  No- 
vember 5.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  Wilson, 
67,227;  RooeeveU.  864S:  Taft.  iSOff,  and  Debs, 
2061.  Wilson's  plurality  was  .'53.5S2.  There 
was  no  election  for  governor  or  State  officers 
in  1912  as  Covernor  Btewer*!  tsmi  does  not 
expire  until  1916. 

0th EB  E\'ENT8.  The  year  was  signalized  in 
State  and  valley  history  by  a  spring  flood  in 
the  Xfissisaippi  River  which  dischargefl  a  larger 
volume  of  water  than  any  since  the  official 
record  was  established.  In  spite  of  the  extens- 
ive enlargements  of  levees  in  recent  years 
there  was  a  break  in  the  levee  at  Bculah  Lake 
in  Bolivar  county  which  imindated  tari^  see- 
ti  n-.  In  that  county,  and  half  a  d  i  ■<  i:  others; 
a  numl>er  of  lives  were  lost  and  hundreds  of 
livestock  drowned.  The  water  was  so  late  in 
audsiding  that  much  of  the  inundated  bud 
was  not  planted. 

Legislation.  The  lepislature  of  191  passed 
an  unusual  number  of  iin[)ortunt  measures. 
Among  thcae  were  the  followiiig:    Seveml  im- 


portant laws  relating  to  taxation;  a  measure 
providing  for  tlie  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment in  cities  which  adopt  the  act;  a  measure 
of  UBUSual  interest  prohriiiting  hotels*  restau- 
rants, caf^,  dining  cars,  railroad  companies, 
and  sleeping-car  companies  from  allowing  tips 
to  be  ^iven  to  employees,  to  prohibit  all  per 
sons  from  giving  tips  and  to  prohibit  em- 
ployees from  receiving  them.  A  measure  was 
enacted  makine  railroad  corporations  liable  for 
damages  for  Are  set  directly  or  indirectly  by 
locomotives  m  l  to  give  such  corporations  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  property  along  the 
line  uf  the  road.  A  measure  was  passed  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  in  mills,  me- 
tories,  etc.,  providing  that  no  male  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  nr  b  n  tnder  the  age  of  twelve 
shall  be  thus  eniplo\ed,  and  no  hoy  under  six- 
teen or  female  under  eighteen  shall  work  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  nor  more  tlSan  48  boun, 
a  weeic,  or  at  night.  (Bee  the  article  on 
ChU-D  Labor.)  An  act  was  adopted  abol- 
ishing Greek  letter  fraternities,  sororities, 
and  secret  orders  among  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  and  in  all  other  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  State.  This  is  probably  the  first 
legislation  of  this  nature  ever  passed.  A 
measure  was  enacted  providing  for  regular  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  laws  of 
the  State  agaimt  trusts  were  amended.  A 
Joint  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  eottstnvtion  to  bring  about 
a  session  of  the  legislature  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  first  Monday  in  January.  1912,  and 
every  two  years  thereafter.*  Another  resolu- 
tion proposed  an  amendment  that  nine  or  mors 
Jnron  in  efvit  suits  may  agree  on  a  verdict 
and  return  it  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  A 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum to  be  voted  upon  in  the  November 
eleeUon,  .was  adopted  (see  above). 

State  Govebnuent.  Governor.  Earl  Brewer; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Theodore  O.  Bilbo;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  J.  W.  I'  l.M  r;  Teasurer,  P.  S. 
Stovall;  Auditor,  D.  L.  Thompson ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  J.  N.  Powers;  Attorney- 
Qenenl,  Boss  A.  Collins}  Adjutant-General, 
Arthur  Fridge;  Land  CommlsaioBer,  J.  R. 
Brown;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  E. 
Blakeslee;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  T.  M. 
Henry— all  Democrats. 

JubiciABX.  SupreflM  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
S.  Smith}  AaaoeUto  Joitieesy  8.  C.  Cook  aid 
H.  P.  Reed;  Ckfk,  Qto/rgb  C.  Mycra— «il  Demo- 
crat s. 

Statk  L^xiI.s[w^TURK.  1013.  The  State  Icgia* 
lature  is  wholly  Democratic. 

The  representatives  in  Congresa  will  be  foond 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congrm. 

MISSISSIPPI  SIVEB  FLOODS.  In  the 
lfit1(  r  part  'f  March  and  early  in  .April. 
occurred  the  most  disastrous  floods  on  record 
in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  trilwCarica. 
The  flooded  area  covered  15,000  aqaare  miles, 
or  a  tract  larger  than  the  combined  area  of 
the  States  of  .Maryland  an  1  Delaware  or  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  All  the  States 
bordering  on  the  lower  Mississippi  were  af- 
fected by  these  floods.  Many  Uvea  wcv«  hwt 
and  the  damage  to  property  has  hem  estimated 
at  nearly  iF4.'! .000,000.  the  overflow  of  the 
river  caused  twelve  crevasses  in  the  lereea 
which  border  It  Baliaf  was  given  to  fiw  a«f« 
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Itnn  by  the  United  States  government,  by 
the  Red  CroM  Soeiety,  and  by  otber  agencies. 
.Appropriations  amountiag  to  $1,240,000  were 
made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
tvnt>.  rations,  und  other  necesjsities.  Th<'  work 
of  distributing  this  relief  was  organized  and 
earrisd  out  by  the  (|uartermastan'  and  sub- 
siiteMe  dcpartmenu  of  tbe  army,  assisted  by 
naval  reventie  and  militia  officers,  by  tbe  Red 
Cro>-,  and  h\  UkmI  citizens'  committees.  For 
a  con.Hiderable  period  of  time  185,000  persons 
were  furnisbed  daily  rations,  20,0U0  persons 
were  furnisbed  abetter,  and  60,000  iiead  of  Uve* 
stock  were  provided  with  forage. 

The  floods  resulted  from  a  siries  of  unusiial 
storms  which  visited  the  lower  Mibsouri  and 
Misiiissippi  valleys  and  the  pressure  of  the 
water  proved  too  much  for  tbe  levees  in  many 
plaeei.  See  Red  Cwms  Socirt  and  Hiaatas- 
vn. 

lOBSOTTBI.  PuPt'LATioN.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  Statistics  compileil  during 
1912,  out  of  the  total  population  in  tbe  State 
in  1910,  S,StS,SSS,  thera  were  1S7,4S2  negroea 

and  44,090  mulattoes.  In  1890  the  negroes 
numbered  1.50.184  and  the  mulattoes  3;>,445. 
The  total  fort'ign-born  wiiite  j)<)pulation  of  the 
SUte  in  1910  was  228,89ti,  compared  with  215,- 
775  in  1900.  Tbe  largest  proportion  of  foreign- 
bora  whites  came  from  Germany,  88,138;  from 
Ireland,  23.289;  from  Russia,  21,490;  from 
Austria,  lt),.j4G;  from  England,  13,749;  from 
Italy,  12,474,  and  from  Hungary,  11,067. 
Nwrly  all  the  other  countricfl  Of  Bviope  an 
rspieseuted  in  the  foreign-born  population. 

AoncVLTUtK.  11m  aereage,  value,  and  pro- 
dart  ion  of  tbe  principal  <iKOf  are  glvan  in  tho 
following  table: 


Corn   1912 

1911 

Wheat   1912 

1911 

Oau   1912 

1911 

Sya  ......1912 

1911 

PMatoao  ..1912 
i»n 

Bar  ......1912 

ISll 

Totaoco  ..ms 
ifii 

a  Tone,  b 


7.622,000 
7.400,000 
1,900,000 
2.300,000 
1.126,000 
1.200,000 
16,000 
16.000 
95,000 
95,000 
8.187.000 
2.430,000 
6.000 
9.000 


Prod  Bu 
243.904.000 
192.400.000 
23.760,000 
26.110^000 
27.125.000 
17.760.000 
222,000 
226,000 
7.980,000 
2,666,000 
.  4,143,000 
.  1.468,000 
I  6,000,000 
)  4.800.000 


Val  ue 
$112,196,000 
116.440.000 
21,376.000 
21.777,000 
12,994,000 
7,992.000 
178,000 
190.000 
5.606.000 
2,616,000 
40.601.000 
19,391,000 
720,000 
676,000 


MXTTEBAL  PRODfCTlo^r.  TTic  outpui  of  coal 
in  the  StaU'  in  1911  was  3,760,607  sliort  Ujhs. 
valued  at  $6,431,066.  This  is  a  notable  gain 
over  the  product  of  1910,  and  aseaeda  tbe  out- 

Kt  of  the  State  in  any  other  year  except  1907. 
e  production  of  1910  was  2,982,488  tons.  The 
remarkable  decrease  in  that  year  was  largely 
on  account  of  labor  troubles.  In  1911  the  in- 
dustry waa  practical^  frco  tfron  these  dis- 
tttrhnneas,  and  an  ineieasad  output  was  the 
reaalt.  The  «oaI  mines  of  the  State  in  1011 
gave  employmaat  to  MHI9  men,  againat  IMOl  in 

1910. 

There  were  produced  In  the  State  in  1911, 
72,788  loQg  tons  of  iron  ore  valued  at  9153,- 
676,  compared  with  a  prodnet  of  78,841  long 

tone  valued  at  $188,697  in  1910. 

Ma vuTACTURKji.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta- 
tistir*  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909  and  were 
eompiled  in  1912.  The  State  ranks  high  in 
■snnfaftnring,  due  largely  to  the  aetlvity  of 


the  industries  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
The  table  herewith  shows  considerable  ineieaae 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  five* 

year  period,  1904-1909: 


Number 

Number  of  eetabliah* 

ments    8,375 

Persons    enaaaed  in 

manufactures    186,705 

Proprietors  and 

firm  members. .  8.226 
Salaried  em- 
ployees   24,486 

Wage  eamera  (av- 
erage number)...  162.993 
Primanr  horaepower.  240.467 

CuplUl   $444,843,000 

Expenses    522,276,000 

Services    ]o9.837.ooo 

Salaries    2S.994.000 

Wages    80.843.000 

Materials    364.411,000 

Miscellaneous    68,028,000 

Value  of  products....  574.111.000 
Value    oc  produete 
lees  eoaa  of  matssial  119.70^009 


P.  c. 

or  Amount  Inc. 
1904  1904-9 


6.464 

156,585 


29.6 
18.6 


6,299  30.6 
17.119  43.0 


133,167 
247.861 
$879,869,000 

387,427,000 
85.646,000 
19,002.000 
66.644,000 

262.268.000 
49.623.000 

439,549.000 


14.9 
37.4 
17.1 

34.8 

62.6 
21.3 
40.S 
17.2 
30.6 


1$7J91,099  ».8 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1909 
there  were  in  the  State  8375  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, which  gave  employment  to  an 
average  of  185,705  persons.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  any  industry  waa 
found  in  those  relating  to  boots  and  shoos,  17,- 
396.  Those  engaged  in  the  luml>er  and  timber 
manufactures  numbered  13,.522;  in  printing 
and  publishing.  10,700;  in  industries  connected 
with  railways.  8121;  and  in  tlie  msnufaeture  of 
clothing,  7904.  The  value  of  the  product  was 
largest  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
industries.  This  wan  .?79,581,000.  The  value 
of  the  boots  and  shoes  produced  was  $48,751,- 
000;  flour  and  gristmill  products,  $44,508,000; 
printing  and  publiahiuff»  929^1/WOi  malt 
liquors,  $27,447,000.  The  largest  number  of 
wage-earners  was  found  in  St.  Ixjuis,  87,371; 
in  Kansas  City,  14,043;  in  St.  .Joseph,  5390; 
and  in  Hannibal  2445.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducta  of  tbe  industrial  establishmento  of  St. 
Louis  was  $328,495,318,  and  of  Kansas  City, 
$04,704,570. 

CuABiTiES  AND  CoBBECTloxs.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude thirteen  separately  governttd  charitable, 
and  penal  inaCitnnona,  county  jells,  and  alms* 

houses  or  infirmaries  in  practically  all  counties 
of  the  State,  and  special  institutions  of  ihi* 
chara,ctt'r  controlled  by  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  There  is  also  a  general  system  of  pub- 
lic relief  of  tbe  poor  in  their  homes,  amounting 
to  somewhat  less  than  $250,000  annualW,  ana 
juvenile  courts  are  established  in  tbe  six  largest 
urban  districts  of  the  State.  In  the  thirteen 
State  institutions  about  12,000  inmates  are  en- 
rolled; in  the  county  almshouses,  about  4600, 
and  in  the  county  jails,  about  13,600.  About 
7000  persons  receive  public  aid  in  their  homes 
anniiallv.  In  the  State  institutions  about  $8,- 
000,000"  are  investe<l  and  about  $3,000,000  in 
county  jails  and  almshouses.  The  State  Board 
of  Charitfes  and  Corrections  will  present  to 
the  legislature  in  1913,  forty  measures  concern- 
ing the  care  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  State. 
Among  these  are:  Appropriation  for  a  re- 
formatory; provision  for  enlarging  the  Missouri 
Colony  for  tbe  Feeble-minded  at  Marshall,  and 
meaaursa  fw  hrinigini;  about  a  aeientiH^ 
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partisan,  boneat  administration  of  the  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions  and  better  super- 
vision and  care  for  the  dependent  end  neKl^^ted 
chiUxw  ef  tbe  State. 

Politics  a.\u  (iovEHNMENX 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  in  1012  a» 
fha  Mseiona  are  biennial  and  tba  taet  wae 

held  in   1011.    Tbe  next  aeeaion  begin*  on 

January  8,  1013. 

Missouri   took   a  conspicuous   part   in  tlic 

Solitical  campaign  of  1012.  Tbe  leading  can- 
fdate  for  tne  Democratic  nomination  up  to 
the  holding!;  of  tbe  nationnl  convention  was 
Cbump  Clark,  one  of  the  State's  rpprefwnta- 
tives  in  ("onf^rosB  and  Speaker  of  tin  Hduse. 
Governor  Uadley  was  one  of  the  leading  Pro- 
greeeive  leaders  in  the  Republican  pre-eonven* 
tion  campai^  and  was  one  of  tbe  seven  gov- 
enors  who  signed  the  letter  ur^^ing  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  b<>  a  candidate.  Tie  was  in  tbe  first 
days  of  the  convention  floor  leader  of  the 
Boosevelt  forces,  and  made  such  an  iqipression 
npoD  the  delegates  that  be  waa  spoken  of  as  a 
compromise  emMlidate  for  President  and  as  a 
eandidate  for  Vice  President.  Governor  Uad- 
ley, however,  did  not  join  tbe  movement  for  a 
new  party  but  gave  his  support  to  President 
Taft  in  tlie  campaign  following  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Republican  State  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  national  delegates  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Progressive  forces  and  tbe  eight 
delegates  of  the  State  were  instructed  to  vote 
for  sir.  Roosevelt.  The  Democratic  delegates 
were  naturally  pledged  to  Mr.  Clark  and  voted 
t-teadily  for  him  at  the  convention  until  after 
the  final  vote  wbirh  nominated  Oovemor  Wil- 
son  had  been  taken. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Hadtej 
declinea  to  join  the  Progressive  nartgr  it  con- 
tinued an  aggressive  campaign  following  tbe 
Republican  national  conventon,  and  on  July 
31  held  a  convention  iu  which  delegates  were 
aent  to  Chicago  to  the  National  Progressive 
eonvention.  It  was  decided  there  to  hold  a 
Stale  eonvention  on  September  8  for  the  norai* 
nation  of  State  officers.  This  action  was  largely 
taken  through  the  advic«  of  Mr.  Hoowvelt,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  September  made  a  series 
of  addressee  in  tbe  State.  At  this  conven- 
tion, Jndge  Albert  D.  Nortoni  of  the  St.  Louie 
Court  of  Appeals  was  nominated  for  governor. 
Among  the  planks  inserted  in  the  platform 
were  declarations  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
preferential  presidential  primaries,  direct  elec- 
tion of  senators,  and  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, a'nd  recall.  Primaries  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  State  officers  had  been  previously  held 
on  j\ugtist  (5  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  In  these  ek-ction.**  Elliott  \V.  Major 
was  iioniinatcd  by  the  Democrats  and  John  C. 
McKinl^  by  tlie' Republicans.  The  election  of 
November  6  resuRed  as  folloiws:  For  Presi- 
dent, Wilson.  330,947  votes;  Taft,  207.49'; 
Roosevelt.  123,111;  Debs,  28,146;  Chafin,  6222; 
and  Kcimer,  17TH.  Governor  Wihon's  plu- 
rality was  123,456.  For  governor  tiie  vote  was 
as  foHows:  Major,  Dem..  337,019:  McKittley, 
Rep.,  217,817;  Norton!.  Prog..  lOn.MC:  Ward, 
Socialist,  28,146.  Tbe  Democrats  controlled 
the  legislature  a  majority  of  100  on  joint 
ballot 

OrHKK  Evsnra.  On  April  2,  munieipal  elee* 


tions  were  held  in  the  State.  Mayor  Brown  of 
Kansas  Citf  waa  defeated  by  Henry  L.  Jcat, 
Democrat. 

In  July  tbe  bouse  committee  on  elections 
of  tbe  Huiisc  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  3,  held  that  Theron  K.  Catliii,  Republican 
representative  from  St.  Louis,  should  be  un- 
seated and  that  Patrick  Gill»  bis  Demoerstie 
opponent,  should  be  seated  in  his  place.  Tbe 
committee  decided  that  C'atlin's  election  was 
invalid  because  it  was  secured  by  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money.  It  was  alleged  that  bis 
father  bad  spent  $13,000  for  him  in  the  cam- 
paign. His  majority  was  1200.  This  action 
of  the  committee  was  upheld  by  the  Houae  and 
Mr.  Catlin  was  unseated. 

State  Govfji.nment.  Governor,  K.  W.  Ma- 
jor; Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  R.  Painter;  S«>c- 
retary  of  State,  Comelius  Roach;  Auditor, 
John' P.  Gordon;  Treasurer,  K  P.  Deal;  At- 
torney-General. John  T.  Barker;  Superintend- 
ent of  Education.  William  I{.  Evans— sit 
Democrats  except  Evans. 

JUDICIABY.  .Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Leroy  B.  Valliant,  Dem.;  Associate  Justices, 
Hemy  Lamm,  Rep,;  Walter  W.  Oraves,  Dem.; 

A.  M.  Wool    II   Dem.;  H.  W.  Bond,  Dem.;  C 

B.  Paris,  Ikm.;  R.  F.  Walker,  Dem.;  John  C. 
Brown,  Rep.;  tlerk,  J.  D.  Allen,  Dem. 

Stats  LjpeiSLAToas,  1913.  Democrats,  Sen- 
ate, 25;  House,  IIS;  joint  ballot,  1S6.  Repub- 
licans, Senate,  9;  House,  28;  joint  ballot.  37. 
Progressive.  .Senate,  0;  House  1;  ^oint  bal- 
lot, 1.  DenKKratic  majority.  Senate,  16; 
House,  84;  joint  t>allot,  100. 

The  representatives  in  Cbngress  will  be  fbnnd 
in  the  section  Conffreaa,  article  Ukited  States. 

MISSOURI,  UNiVEBsmr  of.  An  institution 
of  higher  education  :it  Columbia,  Missouri, 
founded  1839.  The  number  of  studenta  enrolled 
in  the  university,  including  tbe  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  a  division  of  the  universi^, 
for  the  session  1911-12,  was  S063.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  regular  teach  in<2  prade 
number  238.  Few  changes  have  occurred  in 
tbe  faculty.  The  productive  funds  of  the  uni- 
versity amounted  to  $1,264,839,  and  tbe  total 
income  to  about  1868,768.  Ibe  larger  part  «f 
this  appropriation  was  by  the  State.  Tbe  li- 
brary contains  approximately  152,193  volume. 
This  number  includes  21,000  volumes  shelved  in 
the  State  historical  library.  At  Columbia  new 
buildings  for  manual  arts  and  the  experimental 
school  of  education,  costing  $15,000  and 
.V'OOO  respectiv<dy,  have  been  completed.  New 
buildings  for  physics  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry costing  $rO(»,000  and  $«0.000  resp^-t- 
ively,  are  being  completed  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  February,  1913.  At  Rolls 
(school  of  mines  and  metallurgy)  a  library 
ami  .xssembly  hall  costing  ."ffl.l.OOO  is  pr.io 
tirallv  completed.  The  enrollment  for  the  ses- 
sion 'l!)12  13  on  Oetober  IS  was  2367  (includes 
OSO  enrolled  in  summer  session).  Conespeod- 
ing  lij^ures  for  1911-12  were  2269.  Prewdsnt 
Albert  R.  Hill.  LL.  D. 

KOFFAT,  Graii.w.    See  Drama. 

MOLINASI,  G I  . stave:  A  Belgian  politi<«l 
economist,  died  January  28,  1912.  He  was 
bom  at  Liige  In  1819.  He  studied  medieiee 
and  was  for  a  time  physician  at  Bni.^wls.  at 
the  same  time  writing  works  on  bon)e<>p.-»thio 
metiicitie.  He  later  removed  to  Paris,  win-re 
he  gained  some  distinction  as  a  radical  iour- 
naliatt  h«t  was  obliged  by  political  condittons 
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to  return  to  Iklitiutu.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
feMor  of  political  economy  in  the  Musie  Koyal 
de  i'lndiintrie  Beige.  In  1874  be  waa  elected 
eorreHpondirig  member  of  the  Aeademy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Spieiicea  of  the  Tnstitut  de 
Frunoe.  In  1881  lie  became  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal  des  K(unomi»te»  at  Paris.  He  also  took 
part  in  etitabli^hins  several  other  economic 
journaLs.  Among  bis  published  writings  are 
tba  foUowiiig:  Queationt  d'iconomit  fiMtimie 
0t  da  droit  ^blt^we  (2  vols.,  1861 ) ;  L*ivoluHtm 
ieonomique  du  XlXdmc  nMe  (1880);  Lea  loia 
naturellea  de  Viconomie  politique  (1867),  and 
Comment  ao  rttmdrm  kt  ftiatfioi*  aoeiof« 
(1896). 

XIMfAOO.     A    hereditary  aonaUtotlonal 

monarchy  (constitution  of  January  8,  1911), 
covering  1.5  squure  kilometers  and  liavinj,'  a 
population  of  19,121.  Popuhition  of  Moiuico 
(town),  2410;  of  La  Condamine,  6218;  of 
Ibnto  Garlo  3794.  There  is  no  cultivation. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  only  creed  tolerated. 
The  revenue,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
g:ambIiog  concession  at  Monte  Carlo,  is 
spent  largely  for  improvements.  Beisning 
prince  (1012),  Albert  (born  1848)} 
parent,  Priaea  Louis  (born  1870). 

XOlfBT  TBT7ST.    See  Trusts. 

HONQOLIA.     See  Chi.'«a. 

MOKISTIC  SYSTEM.    See  Philosoput. 

XONOD,  Qabrikl  Jacquks  Jeax.  A  Frenolt 
historian,  died  April  10,  1012.  Ue  waa  bom 
in  Hmn^  in  1844.  His  studies  were  earried  on 
at  tbo  Sdole  Normals  and  in  Italy  and  (jer- 
many.  Tn  1869  he  began  teaching  at  the  £cole 
des  Hautes  fitudca,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  historical-philological  section.  He  be- 
eame  in  1905  professor  at  the  CToll^ge  de 
France.  He  was  editor  of  the  Revue  Critique 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jievue  His- 
torique.  Amon^r  his  published  writings  are: 
Allemanda  el  Francois  (1871);  Eludes  crit- 
iqvea  »ur  lea  sources  de  Vhistoire  merorinrjicnne 
(1878-85);  if  vies  MickeUt  (1876);  Bibiiog' 
rapAle  de  Plhtatofrs  do  Frtmee  (1888)}  and 
Les  mattrea  de  Vhiat€4r»t  Berian,  Taine,  Mich- 
€i€t  (1894);  i*ortratfO  «t  aoutenira  (1807); 
Sourenin  4fadoUwMM9  (1808);  J«U»  MtohOtt 
.(100»). 

KOWOFLAIIB.    See  Anoif  Atmcs. 

MOITTANA.  POPULATIOX.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  during 
l!>12,  out  of  the  total  population  in  the  State 
m  1910,  376,053,  the  foreign-born  whites  num- 
bered 91,644,  compared  with  62,373  in  1900. 
Of  these,  the  largest  number  10,598  eame  from 
Canada:  8574  from  Germany;  8469  from  Aus- 
tria 7 1 '3  from  Norway;  0408  from  Swe3en; 
8980  from  England;  9409  from  Ireland;  and 
trOBt  Fiatand,  4111.  Other  European  countries 
are  re^caented  hgr  snalier  numbers.  The 
Ih  the  State  in  1810  numbered  1834, 
uiu]  f]w  rmil:iftni-^,  611.  In  1890  the  nq^roes 
numbered  UyO  and  the  mulattoes,  404. 

AanicxJvrVKE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
dnction  ol  the  priaeipal  crops  in  1011  and  lOU 
are  ahown  in  the  table  in  the  next  eolnmn. 

MiNEBAL  PRoniTTTnv.  The  gold  production 
of  tt>e  State  in  1911  was  $3,71(i,671,  a  decrease 
of  819.915  from  the  production  of  1910.  The 
frodoetkm  from  the  plaeer  minea  inereassd, 
wMte  tiiBt  from  dry  or  silieeons  ores  f^ll  oft. 
The  production  from  copper  nrr«  rr-nmined 
about  the  same  as  in  1910,  and  that  from  lead 
•ad  rine  offoo  doeroaecd.  The  stlvsr  on^t  in 
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the  State  in  ID  11  was  11,985,100  fine  ounces, 
against    12,161,857    fine   ounces   in    1910.  The 

copper  ores,  mostly  from  Butte,  produced  9,> 
597,751  ounces  in  1011  and  the  Ary  or  siliesouo 

ores  1,613,253  ounces. 

The  output  of  blister  copper  in  the  Stale  m 
1911  was  271,814,491  pounds,  compared  with 
283,078,473  pounds  in  1910.  In  the  copper 
production  the  State  is  surpassed  only  by  Ari- 
zona. At  the  close  of  1910  the  State  had 
yielded  5,598,253,884  pounds,  or  34  per  cent, 
of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  since 
1845.  This  gives  it  first  ranlc  in  total  pro- 
dnetioa  among  the  eoppcr-prodaeing  Statea. 
Three  copper  smelting  plants  were  operated 
in  1911.  These  were  at  Butte,  Anaconda,  and 
Oreat  Falls. 

The  production  of  Goal  in  the  State  in 
1911  was  8,076,388  tons,  yalttcd  at  $6,838,- 
058.  Xhesa  flgurea  Bho«^sd  an  iaonase  over 
the  produetion  of  1810.  which  was  2,920,970 
.-.liori   t(fn3,  valued   at  The  coal 

production  of  the  State  has  increased  steadily 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  gains  being 
due  diiefly  to  the  development  in  the  Bull 
Mountain  fteld,  which  was  opened  in  1808  after 
the  consttnicf  ion  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Puget  Sound  ilailway  through  it.  Montana 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  which  showed  an  increase  in  coal  pro* 
duction  in  1011.  There  were  employed  in  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State  in  that  year  386B  m<-n. 
There  were  only  two  labor  dialurbancea  durmg 
the  year  and  these  were  not  important. 

MAMurACTUEEa.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
eluded  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  State. 
These  figures  cover  the  calendar  year  1909. 
The  chief  results  of  the  census  are  summarized 
ii.  tin'  table  on  the  next  page.  The  principal 
industries  of  the  State  are  mining,  agriculture, 
and  stock-raising,  and  the  principal  manufac* 
turing  industries  are  those  supplemental  to 
its  mining  interests.  The  largest  number  of 
persons  employed  in  a  single  industry  ar>  tti 
connected  with  lumber  and  timber  products. 
In  these  industries  3106  persons  were  engaged. 
In  these  industries  also  the  largest  amouit  of 
capital  was  invested,  $6,334,000. 

Finance.  The  receipts  for  the  fibril  year 
ending  November  30,  1912,  were  ^4,040,691. 
The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  83,668,131.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  tha 
jear  was  $1,401,641.  The  chief  source  of  in- 
come is  the  property  tax,  and  the  chief  expendi- 
ture ia  for  the  support  of  reform  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

CHAnmna  and  OonnBcnoifS.  The  Stoto  has 
fhree  institutions  vhieh  are  eharitable,  tha  Sol- 
diers'  Home,  Columbia  Falls,  where  there  are 
about  75  veterans  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
the  home.    The  national  •ofemnwnt  shares  in 
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Prog.,  18,858,  and  Duncan,  Soc.,  12^54.  Tbs 
legislature  is  Demoeratio  1^  a  majority  of 

IMS          1904  1904-9  joint  ballot. 

Nomtwr  of  mtaUldi-  Oran  Evknts.    Presideiitlal  elections  wtn 

menta                              677              882     77.2  },elfl  on  April  2.    In  Butt*-,  where  the  mavor  is 

Persons    ensaged    IB  o    •  i    f          o    •  i    .              i       i      '  * 

manufacture*   ...       13,694          10.196     34.3  *  Socialist,  the  Socialista  earned  only  one  ot 

Proprietor. s  and  flnn  the  eight  wards,  and  in  Lewiston  lost  the  Ol^f 

members  ........          669            2U    97.8  ward  in  wliicJi  tbev  were  succewful  in  1911. 

wi^irwrS  u^-       ^  Statb  CtoVBWiiWT.    GoTenor.  Saintiel  7. 

ace  number)               11.655           8.957     80.1  Stewart,  Dem. ;  lieutenant-governor,  \V.  W.Me- 

Primary  liW^POw^-,^ .  ,„  cSS'Z^  ^li  Dowell.  Dem.-,  secretary  of  sUte,  A.  M.  Aider- 
Capital   ,«. 144.688,000    152,590,000  — 15.2  ..      '      i    m   m    u-  n  i»„ 

KxpenaeB                       66.830.000     65,140,000     21.2  •  attorney -general,  D.  M.  Kelly.  D,-ra.; 

Services                     12,955.000     10.158,000     27.5  treasurer,  V\.  C.  Rae,  Dem.;  auditor,  \V.  Keil- 

Salaries                                                  *  '"g-  Dem.;  superintendent  public  instruction,  H. 

Wages                      10,901.000       8,652,000     26.0  »    r»„..^            .                 V^»«:..{«...~    i  u 

Materials                  49.l80.ooo     40.930,000     20  2  ;Y  payee,  Dem.;  railroad  commissionere^ 

Miacellaneoua              4.696.000      4.062.000    15.8  I^all,  Dem.,  D.  Boyle,  Rep.,  h.  A.  Morlej,  Kep. 

Value  of  pr^ucts...                  ••.4U.000    10.8  Jidriakt.     Supreme  Court:     Chief  ju.-tiw, 

man »]*facture  (value  Theodore  Brantleyi  justices,  Henry  C.  Sroith, 

of    products    less  William  L.  HollOWajl  elcri^  JohS  T.  AtbO^- 

cost  of  materials;.  24,092,000    86,486.000  —6.6  aU  BepubUcaiM. 

•  Statb  LmsLATUME,  1919.  Senate,  Democnii 

the  support  of  this  home;  the  State  Orphans'  16,    Republicans    1,1,    Pogressives    2:  Den^ 

Home,  Twin  Bridtfea,  where  there  are  about  cratic    majority,    3.    House,    Democrats  45, 

150  eblMran,  ranging  in  age  from  n  few  days  Republicans  23,  Progressives  16,  Sociali-ts  1; 

to  16  years.   The  State  provides  generously  for  Democratic  majority  22.    Joint  ballot.  Dene- 

the  maintenance  and  education  of  these  children  •"»*■       Republicans  36,  ProgresaiTca  18,  So- 

and  also  seeks  to  find  homes  tliroughout  its  cialists  1;  Democratic  majority  25. 

domain   for  them;   and,  the  State  Industrial  "^^^  representatives  in  Con-rress  will  be  found 

SdMOl,  Miles  City,  where  there  are  aboat  7»  ^  ^^'^  section  Congress,  article  I  nited  .States. 

iMys  and  6  girls.    Ibis  institution  is  «omo-  ^  MpNTENEGBO.     A   European  monarc^, 

tiooa!  and  receives  eMldren,  upon  ooMnitment  barsdiUry  and  constitutional;  a  Balkan  state, 

by  the    district   courts,    between  the  ages  of  Area,  9080  sq.  kilometers  (3506  aq.  miles) ;  p<q^ 

eight  years  and  eighteen  years.    It  is  very  ul«t«on,  285.000  (  31  per  sq.  km,).   The  rasjor- 

well  eqaippad  for  industrial  and  nuunuil  trnii*  ^''(^  p<^pulation  !>e]onj;  to  the  Gre<-k  Or- 

ing.  thodox  church.    Cettinje  (5300  inhabitants)  a 

POUXICB  AKD  QonUlllBllT  capital;  Pod«)ritza  has   lOflBi,  Dulcigno 

11»  State  ligislature  did  not  meet  in  W12  ,^0^^  aouitry,  with  enKivtbie  tracts  where 

f*.^**f  ■!?f??"*iir'                      tha  last  W  agrieultnre  is  carried  on.    The  chief  expr.rt^ 

lield  in  1911.    Tiio  nest  seMfon  begins  Janu.  are  skins  (422,537  kronen  in  1909).  wo.il  i364.- 

^f'.-    .                              *    •     ,o,o  248).  horses  (315,387).  cattle  (235,47S).  olivs 

Political  intereat  m  the  State  in  1912  was  oil   (230,967).  sheep   163,113).  etc.;  toUl  ex- 

increased  by  the  fact  that  Senator  Dixon  was  porti  for  tbe  year,  8,435,550  kronen.  Total 

one  of  the  moat  prominent  leaders  of  the  Pro-  imports,  6.1S1.3(W  kronen,  diRtribute<l  as  fd- 

groSMve  party  and  was  the  active  campaign  3,003,05.'}     kronen    froni  Au^tria-Hns- 

naaager  ef  .Mr    Roosevelt  throughout  the  cam-  jj^ry,  1„'?81.S04  from  Italv,  947.521   from  T<ir- 

paign.    Set  I'Hi_sioK.NTiAL  Campaign.    The  Re-  \,^y^  310.904  from  France,  183,382  from  Ger- 

publicau    State    convention    held    in    March  ni^ny,  178,418  from  the  United  Kingdom,  107.- 

elected  delegates  pledged  to  vote  for  Presi-  292    from    other    countries.   Vessels  entered 

dent  Taft     A   meeting   of   the   Progressive  (1911),  22,  of  5030  tons.    A  railway  runs  from 

Republicans    was    held    at   Helena    in    April.  Antivari    to    Lake    Scutari.    Tbe   budpjt  for 

The    Democratic    State    convention    on    May  1912  estimates  the  revenue  at  3,609.000  kronen 

29   selected    eight   delegates   to    the    national  and  the   expenditure  at  4,187,126.  Reigning 

convention  and  instructed  them  to  vote  for  sovereign,  Nicholas  I.   (bom  1841),  father  <n 

Cbunp  GIulc  for  President    On  July  30  the  the  queen  of  Italv.    Heir  apparent.  Prince  Dwh 

Progressive  party  held  iU  first  convention  at  Uo  (born  1871)  '  Premier,  minister  of  war  and 

Helena  and  elected  delegates  to  the  National  of  foreign  affairs    (1912),  Gen,  M.  Martino- 

Progressive  convention  at  Chicago.    The  Pro-  vitcli 

gressive  party  held  a  convention  for  the  nomi-  Ahmt.  While  the  army  of  Montenegro  was 
nation  of  State  oOcers  on  September  7.  Frank  organised  on  a  militia  basis,  yet  it  takes  » 
H.  Edwards  was  nominated  for  ffOVCraor.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  population  th-m  ;inv 
platform  adopted  by  the  convention  urged  a  other  Enrn^H  an  countrv.  and  in  the  Balkan  W*r 
complete  reform  of  taxation  in  the  State,  ar-  played  ;iti  important'  part,  making  the  first 
bitration  of  all  labor  disputes,  prohibition  of  move  against  the  Turks.  Every  Montenegrin  is 
ehiM  Isbor,  direct  primary  snd  direct  elec-  liable  to  military  service  from  18  years  of  ape, 
tion  of  United  States  senators.  The  DemocraU  spending  two  years  in  the  recruit  class,  where 
and  RepaUieans  had  already  nominated  can-  he  receives  a  maximum  of  six  months'  tr;iin- 
didates  for  State  ofTices.  These  were  Stew-  inj;  .  ach  year,  then  tltirtv-three  vear^  in  the 
art.  Democrat,  and  Wilson.  Republican.  The  active  army,  where  a  maximum  of' fifteen  days' 
eleetioB  on  November  5  resulted  as  fol-  training  each  year  is  si^edvled,  and  the  re- 
lows:  For  Preftident,  Wilson,  27,941  votes;  roaining  ten  years  in  the  reserve.  The  or^ari- 
Roooevelt.  22,456;  Taft,  18.512:  Debs,  10,855,  and  ration  consiatcd  of  four  divisions  of  infantry. 
Chnfin,  32,  Governor  Wilson's  plurality  wus  tlircc  of  wliicli  were  loinposcd  of  three  brigade* 
5485.  For  governor,  Stewart,  Dem.,  received  and  one  of  two  brigades,  makiqg  a  total  of 
85,375  Totes;  Wilson,  Rep.,  88,809 1  Edwards,  fiflgr*seven  battaltona.  Then  ia  abo  a  brigade 
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of  ftttillerj,  which,  in  addition  to  its  Mina*  JftOSGAU,  U£N»y  Anemk  An  English 
tnent  of  old-patteru  guns.  ree«iv«d  some  new  wholar  and  educator,  dt«d  September  2,  Itlfi. 

Canet  fit-Id  pieces  pre^  i  to  tho  war.  The  He  was  born  at  fjothenbiirg,  Swfdon,  in  1R30, 
deld  army  tousisted  of  about  C0,0O0,  but  had  and  wa8  educated  at  fc>hrev%sl>ury  fcicljool  and 
neither  cavalry  nor  organized  transport  service.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  in 
The  territorial  beadquartera  were  maiDtained  at  1853,  He  waa  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
Cettinjtf,  Podgoritia»  Nlkaitdi»  and  Kdashim.  1869  and  thereafter  oontfanicd  in  residence  in 

For  history,  MS  TUMEET  ANO  TBB  BaUCAK  Jestis  College.  He  was  appointed  tutor  in 
PwjiM.KS.  I8ti3  ajid  held  that  office  until  188j,  when  lie 

MONTGOMEBY,  Thouas  Hakrisox,  Jb.  was  elected  master.  I'rider  his  administration 
An  American  toolc^ist,  died  March,  1012.  Jesus  College  became,  from  one  of  the  small- 
H«  was  bora  In  New  York  in  1873  and  studied  eat,  one  of  tbs  largest  of  the  Cambridge  col- 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1889  leges.  Among  his  published  writings  are  Th» 
to  1891.  He  then  studied  in  Ikriin,  where  he  VoriKem  Circuit,  or  Brief  Xotea  OH  Sweden, 
received  the  dcgreo  of  Pii.  I),  in  1894.  From  Ftnlaj.  I.  'ind  Russia  (1S62)  ;  The  Tenure  of 
1898  to  1!>0H  lie  was  professor  of  biology  at  the  Felloirshtps  (IHTl),  and  Church  and  Dias^nt 
University  of  Texas.    He  then  returnSl  to  the  «»  W'aZc*  (1892). 

Universibr  of  Pennqrlvania,  where  h«  was  pro-  ISOBOtAJX,  J.  F.  See  PaBawKMiAL  Cax* 
fesaor  of  soOlogy  from  1908  to  the  time  of  VAioir  OownwimoxB. 

his  death.    He  was  a  member  of  many  learned      MOROCCO.  An    African    sultanate  under 
societies.     He  contributed  about  eighty  scien-  French  protection  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
liSc  monographs  on  biological  subjects.     He  March  3U,  Area,  exclusive  of  the  Tuat 

was  the  author  of  Analyti*  of  Racial  Dtacent  and  the  desert,  439,240  square  kilometers  ( ld9,« 
«t  AnimaU  (1906).  591  square  miles).   Population,  between  fonr 

MOirrSEBBAT.  A  presidency  of  the  Lee-  and  eight  millions  (300.000  .Tews)  ;  Europeans 
ward  Islands  (q.  v.).  Plymouth,  the  chief  in  1910,  19,243.  Fez  (the  capital)  has  101,820 
town,  has  1401  inhabitants.  The  cultivation  inhabitants.  Motdcco  (Marake.sh).  60,034; 
of  sugar  in  tlie  island  has  declined,  and  that  Rabat,  47,144;  Tangier,  4t>,27U;  Casablanca, 
of  limsa  ia  being  yearly  extended;  107,811  gal-  31,710.  There  are  no  authoritative  financial 
lOM  of  raw  and  0870  of  eoncentrate<l  lime  juice,  statistics;  customs  duties  bring  about  ten  mil* 
to  tons  of  eitrate  of  lime,  and  5670  crates  of  lion  francs  annually,  and  the  sultan's  budget 
fresh  limes  were  exported  in  1910.  Other  fruitS,  is  placed  at  about  scvei.  ini!Iion.  Imports  and 
cacao,  and  cotton  are  grown.  exports  by  countries  follow  (1911),  values  in 

thottsands  of  fraacas 


1907-8       1908-9       191)9-10  1910-11 


}Sl^Jf   *  2H5f  ^            ^            ^  Imps.  Expa.  Imps.  Kxpa. 

Exports                 a5.l«3       45  304       31.669       34,393    i     k  W,i34  19.644    U.    S               ?18  768 

Revenue   ....     10.233      10.960      lO.Sia      12.262  France    ...46,369  31.378  Italy               621  2.613 

EbtpendltotW         •.»»       8.790       7.807      11.366  Germany   .  7.861  17.4W  Other.   ....  6,170  1.971 

Shipping*    ...    Mt,*M     184.472     S«2,IM     S60,2M  Spain    ....  2.871  9,180 


•  Tonnare  entered  and  cleared. 


Belgium    . .  2.245        732      Total  94.279  83.600 


(  ust^jfiis    revtiiiue    (1010-11),    18509;    public  Principal   exports  were  barley,   11,027  thou- 

debt    (December   31,    1909),   £11,100.    ('onimis-  ^and    francs;    hide.s   and    skin;*,    7151;  cattle, 

sioner    (1912;     LieutCol.    W.   B.    Davidson-  6454;  e^,  5740;  almonds,  5668;  wool,  5263; 

Houston.    Set    L^:(\v  vhl   Islands.  wheat,  %03;    flax,    4648;    vegetables,  4278; 

KOOSE    JAW    CITY  COMMTHHTOMMk  canary  seeds,  1814;  slippers,  1420.  corn,  1201; 

See  Municipal  Qovni?fXE!<T.  wax   1123.    Vessels  entered    (1910),  .ur>4,  of 

KOBAIi  EDTTCATION,     See  Phiujsophy,  2,.")82/^49  tons.    Tliere  are  no  railwa\s.  ReitrH- 

MOBAIi    EDUCATION   CONQSESS.    ^ee  ing  sultan  i  1912),  Mulai  Vusituf,  Ho'n  of  Mulai 

Educatiom.  Hassan;  j>roclaimed  at  Fez  August  17,  1912, 

MORAVIANS,  also  called  UkiT£D  BbbtbB£N  in  place  of  his  brother,  Mulai  Abd-el-Haad. 

'{VnHnt  fVwIrwm)  and  the  Hoiavian  Chnreh.  French  resident-eommissioner    (1912)  General 

An   evangelical   denomination   first  established  Lyautey. 

in  the  United  States  in  1735.    The  comniuni-  Akmy.   The  sultan  of  Morocco  maintained  a 

cants  in  1912  numbered  18,561,  the  ministers  force  of  about  M,000  men  of  all  arms,  with 

146,  <rf  whon  S0  wera  retired  on  aoeount  of  mounted  traopa  predominating,  but  thi^  hardly 

ago  <»r  other  reason*,  and  th*  ehardiee,  122.  oould  be  ealled  a  permanent  army  i:i    pits  of 

In   several  of  the  districts  of  the  Norfl  '  in  efforts  made  by  French  ofTieers  to  effect  such  an 

Province  Synod  work  was  commenced  wlutii  organization.    Under  (General  Moinier,  who  was 

took  up  the  discussion  of  church  government  engaged  in  this  project,  a  mutiny  developed,  and 

qo^ations  preparatoi^  to  the  Provincial  Synod  Qeiiwal  I^^autey  formed  four  oompanie*  of  in- 

to  bo  held  in  I9ll,  at  which  governmental  fantry,  aeetions  of  artillery,  ami  engineers,  and 

change*  may  be  effected.    Missions  are  cnrrlfd  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  from  the  1200  men 

on    in   Africa,  Alaska.  Ania,  Australia,  Lahrti-  wlio  refused  to  participate  in  the  uprisinfj.  II 

dor,   Nicaragua,  South   America,  West  Indies,  had  been  propose<l  to  form  a  shereetian  guard 

ai|d    Bohemia.   Educational    institutions    are  and  to  organise  tbe  forces  into  nine  battalions 

maintained.  These  include  the  Moravian  Col-  of  infant^,  flva  aquadroaa  of  eatndry,-  fsar 

lege  and  Theological  Seminary,  the  Moravian  mooatain  batteries,  engineers,  and  Other  amuk 
Parochial  School  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the 

Moravian  .Seminary  for  girls,  all  at  Bethlehem,  Hmon 
Pa.;  Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  Girls  at  Lititz; 

NaaarsUi  Ball  for  Boys  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  Thc  Fke  HaaaacaK.   The  Protectorate  Treaty 

an   academy  for  girls  at  Salem,  X.  0.   The  was  signed  at  Fez  on  March  30.  M.  Regnault 

next  General  Synml  will  (wnvene  in  1914.  having  been  entrusted  by  the  French  govern- 
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ment  with  its  negotiation  (see  Fbanok,  Hi$'  th«  tnltan  led  to  an  upriaing  in  the  aoutli, 

tory).   A  eerioua  outbreak  occurred  in  tne  oi^  where  a  new  pretender,  El  Heiba,  made  his  ap- 

soon  aftorwarda.    On  the  inorninp  of  April  18  a  peanmee  and  was  aoon  at  the  htiaJ  of  a  formid 

bo«ly  of  Sbereeflan  troopa  ujipeared  at  the  ml-  able  body  of  tribesmen  and  supi>orted  by  all  the 

ttan  palace  to  demand  redre^^  for  certain  griev>  powerful  kaids  of  the  region.    He  oaptared 

anees,  including  the  holding  back  of  part  of  Mamkesh,  the  capital  of  southern  Monteeo,  aad 

their  pay.  The  native  garrison  immediately  tiieii  adTaneed  northward  against  the  troopi 

revolted.    Sixty  oiglit  of  the  Frencli  wprr  mas-  commanded   by   Colonel   Mangiri.    Thr-  Frr>iii-li 

sacred,  and  thirty  wounded.    The  mob  then  at-  repulsed  his  attack,  but  were  uuable  to  pursue 

tacked  the  Mellah,  or  Jewish  quarter,  which  liim.    The  fall  of  Marrakesb  was  a  severe  blov 


of  1500  French  troops  encamped  outside  the  escaped  in  time,  except  nine  Fmehnen,  inelvd* 

city  hurripd  buck  and  held  the  mitineers   in  ing  the  consul,  who  were  held  in  the  city  a« 

check  at  several  yKtints,  hut  were  not  in  sufTi-  prisoners.    At  al)out  the  same  timp  a  French 

ci<'nt  force  to  restore  order.    Soon  afterward  a  column  was  attacked  near  ¥cz,  and  lost  a  num- 

lareer  force  arrived  from  Mekinez  under  Gen-  ber  of  men.   There  was  much  anxiety  in  August 

era?  Moinier  and  put  down  the  revolt.   Over  over  the  fate  of  the  Freneh  prisoners  of  l^uta- 

100  Jews  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  and  keah.    A  slight  engagement  took  place  between 

10,000  rendered  homeless.    The  French  govern-  the  French  and  the  pretender's  force  at  Suk-el- 

ment  was  moved  by  this  event  to  vest  tlie  nuU-  Arba  on  August  25.    The  news  at  the  end  of 

tary  and  civil  power  in  a  single  representative,  August  indicated  a  very  disordered  eonditioo 

and  on  April  28  General  Jjjambey,  commander  of  throughout  the  wboio  oomtry  from  ^[  n  rakeih 

the  Tenth  Army  Corpa»  waa  appointed  the  first  to  Fex.  and  fears  were  expre^d  for  the  safe^ 

Freneh  resident -general  in  ibinMeo.   Hi*  ftd-  of  European  residents.   On  Septembe  5,  how* 

ministration  waH  directly  .wder  the  OOntrol  of  ever,  a  French  flying  column  4000  strong  under 

the  foreign  oilice.  (reneral  Mangin  left  the  camp  at  Suk-cl-Arba 

The  Attack  on  Fez  iit  Mat.   Disaffection  and  marched  on  Marrakesh,  flfty-flve  miles  dit> 

in  the  Sehu  and  Mulna  trihes,  which  had  re-  tant.  It  was  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  cat* 

oently  developed,  came  to  a  head  after  the  Fez  airy.  The  enemy  were  driven  hack  and  the 

maesacrf's  and  resulted  in  attacks  upon  a  French  French  troops  entered  Marrakesh  on  fv-ptem- 

reconnoitring  force  of  some  500  men  near  Meki-  her  7,  the  pretender.  El  iieiba,  having  mean- 

ner.   The  Zemmur  or  Zaer  tribesmen  fell  upon  while  been  dri%cn  out  by  his  own  followers,  who 

the  French  line,  hut  tiiey  were  repulsed  with  turned  against  him  on  the  approach  of  the 

heavy  ioesei.   Th«re  waa  great  discontent  among  French.   The  ntm  Fmch  prisonexa*  who  had 

the  natives  with  the  French  administration  and  been  in  the  handa  of  tribennen  since  Al^goat  1^ 

signs  of  a  rising  of  the  tribes  to  the  cast  and  were  rescued. 

throughout  the  whole  region  between  the  capital  The  sultan  announced  in  June  that  the  hith- 

and  the  Algerian  frontier.   It  was  also  reported  erto  closed  port  of  Mehedia,  on  the  Atlantic 

that  the  trtbea  in  the  sooth  had  risen.  Thnragli*  eoaat  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Rabat,  would 

out  the  entire  country  there  were  signs  of  un-  bo  opened  to  foreign  trade  on  January  1, 

rest.    Finally,  on  May  25  the  tril»esmen,  re-  For  further  discussion  of  Moroccan  atfaira,  see 

enforced  by  contingents  from  Ih'    T\iFl,  attacked  France  and  Spain  under  i/wtory. 

Fez  on  all  sides,  and  by  tlie  fuUowiug  morning  MOBBIS,   CuABLi::s.    An  American  soldier, 

they  iud  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  town  on  died  October  28,  1912.   He  was  born  in  Charles- 

the  east.   It  waa  alleged  that  the  rehel  forcea  town,  Idaaa.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  from  the 

in  the  neif^hborhood  of  the  capital  numhered  United  Btatee  Military  Academy  in  1865.  In 

at  h        20.000.    The  French  garrison,  about  ttie  same  year  he  was  appointed  first  lieuten- 

6000  strong,  had  difficulty  in  repulsing   them,  ant  in  the  19th  Infantry.    He  was  promoted 

Peace  was  afterwards  restored  in  the  territory  through  various  grades  and  became  colonel  in 

of  the  Sehu  and  on  the  Algerian  frontier.   The  1002  and  brigadier-general  in  1808.    He  re- 

polley  of  General  Lyautey  waa  to  restore  to  tired  by  operation  of  law  in  tlie  same  year, 

power  the  popular  chiefs  in  the  south  and,  in  MOBBIS,     Thomas    Jortx.    An  American 

general,   to  conciliate   native    feeling;    and   to  jurist,  died  June  6,    1912.     He   was   born  in 

hold  and  consolidate  the  regions  already  occu-  JJaitimore  in  1837  and  k'l  uiuated  from  Harvard 

pied,  hut  for  the  present  to  attempt  no  new  College  in  1856.    In  1861  he  was  admitted  to 

conquests.    In  neeordanee  with  this  policy  he  the  bar  and  pneticed  in  Baltimore  until  1878, 

di<;patched  a  strong  cnlumn  to  operate  in  the  when  he  waa  anointed  United  Statoa  district 

regions  adjacent  to  the  capital,  while  another  judge  for  the  district  of  Haiyland.   This  poai* 

force  was  engaged  in  pacifving  the  territory  to  tion  he  occupied  until  the  time  of  his  death, 

the  west  and  another  near  the  Algerian  fron-  He  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Uni- 

tier.    Bv  the  end  of  June  much  had  been  ac-  tarian  Association,  and  waa  *  tnwtoe  of  John* 

complislied  toward  the  restoration  of  order  in  Hopkina  Univeraity. 

the  disturbed  districts.  HOBSO^WnuAif.   See  Bab  Anocumm. 

Thk  St-LTAN'-s  AnnicATiON.    For   ^omr   fimc  MOSQUITO  BSDUOXIOV.     See  SUIBSi- 

past  the  sultan  Muiai  Hafld  had  made  known  tion. 

his  desire  to  abdicate,  but  the  French  authori*  MOTOR  BOATING.     Sr.    ^  achtino. 

ties,  fearing  the  ehanM,  sncccwlsd  in  keeping  MOTOB  TIBS  APFABATUS.    See  Fnts 

him  on  the  throne.  On  July  10,  however,  he  PsMurrioH. 

d.  tiiiif'  ly   renounced  the  throne.    The  French  MOTORS.    H  'e  Afrox m  tics. 

government  accepted  his  abdication.    It  was  ar-  MOULB,  (itOBCK  Evans.    An  English  mi.<»- 

ranged  that  he  should  retire  to  Tangier  and  sionsry    bishop    of    the    Methodist  Episcopal 

reeeive  a  pension  of  300,000  franca.   He  waa  Church,  died  March  3,  1912.   He  was  beni  at 

swseeeded  hy  his  brother,  Mnlai  Yuasaf,  who  Gililngham,  Doreheeter.  18SB,  and  was  «da- 

was  proclaimed  sultan  on  August  14.  cated  at  privntr  schools  and  at  Corpus  Christi 

FlOHTi:«o  AT  Mabsakesu.   The  abdication  of  College,  Cambridge.     From  1851  to  1857  he 
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■CTT6d  as  euimto  mod  ehaplaiii  of  the  Dorset 
CatatAj  RospitsL    In  the  latter  jrear  he  was 

appointed  missionnry  to  Chinu  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He 
wus  tirst  stationt'd  at  Niii;,'j)<),  und  tlius  wuh 
a  witness  of  the  grrat  Taipins  rebellion.  He 
vas  the  first  representative  of  the  Church  Mia* 
■ionary  Soeie^  to  form  a  permsaent  mission  at 
Bangchow.  From  1806,  when  he  first  took  up 
bis  residence  in  this  city,  until  he  did 

not  leave  the  country.  In  1880  he  was  conae* 
crated  tir--t  niisaionary  bishop  of  Mid-Cbiaa. 
He  resigned  the  bishoprie  in  1908,  but  eon- 
tiniicd  to  work  at  Hangeboir  natil  1911,  when 
ill  health  and  advancing  years  compelled  him 
to  relioquiah  bis  work  and  return  to  England. 

MOUNT  HOLTOKE  COLLEGE.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  women 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  founded  in  1987.  Ihe 
-ru  ii n;-  in  the  college  in  the  autumn  of  ini2 
autnbered  74U  undergraduates  und  7  graduates. 
There  were  84  members  of  the  teaching  statf 
and  44  ia  tbe  sdministratiTe  staff.  Six  oiem- 
bers  of  the  facutty  were  on  leave  of  absence. 
During  the  year  the  Half-Million  fund,  under- 
taken in  commemoration  of  tbe  seveuty-bftb 
anniversary  of  the  college,  was  completed.  A 
total  of  |&&3,000  was  raised,  of  which  $108,000 
will  be  applied  to  tbe  erection  of  a  stndent 
alumnie  building,  to  cost  $125/)00,  and  the 
remainder  to  tbe  general  endowment.  A  new 
institution  hall  is  uho  to  be  built,  a  gift  of 
Messrs.  William  and  Joseph  Skinner  of  Holyoke. 
Tbe  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  nnniversnry  of  the  founding 
of  tlio  institution.  This  was  held  on  October 
8  and  0,  and  was  observed  with  many  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  ceremonie's.  Prr'sident, 
Mary  E.  WooUey,  M.  A, 

HOniTT  ^WXLSON  SOLAA  OBSEBTA- 
TOBY.    See  Astbonomt. 

MOYINQ  PICTURES.  The  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures  in  1912  had  reached  a  point 
where,  in  the  United  States  alone,  judged  merely 
aa  an  industnr«  it  bad  become  a  matter  of 
striking  iinportsnee.  The  different  business  in* 
teresta  involved  were  sai  i  t  >  represent  a  total 
investment  of  over  $2tX),Ouu.uuO  and  in  one  form 
or  another  moving  pictures  were  offering  em- 
plojrnaeat  to  approximately  half  a  million  peo- 
ple. It  was  estimated  that  the  daily  receipts 
i,f  tho  ^O.ndO  plnr'f^'?  where  moving  pictures  were 
exhibited  a^'gregaUd  ;r.^)0,000,  while  in  Greater 
New  York  alone  some  300,00*i  j  ^tiple  daily  were 
Tisiting  the  shows.  There  were  maintained  large 
stadioo,  some  of  which  represented  buildings 
and  equipments  valued  at  over  $100,000,  and 
in  the  larger  establishments  four  or  five  plays 
a  week  were  beinu  priiilueed  for  photographic 
record  with  all  the  care  and  elaboration  of  a 
modern  melodrama.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
thai  tbe  moving  picture  business  is  entitled  to 
epeeial  consideration,  involving  as  it  does  tbe 
use  of  real  entate  for  exhibition  halls,  many  of 
wbieh  had  been  specially  built,  the  operation 
uul  maintenance  of  the  shows,  the  manufac- 
ture of  Aims  and  apparatus,  and  the  provision 
of  raitabla  topics  for  illustrations  by  explora- 
tion, travel,  and  mechanical,  and  other  forms 
of  ent4rprise.  From  the  kinetoscope  first  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  peep-show  by 
Thomas  A.  I^dison  in  1893  to  the  projection 
device  of  Lumi^re  of  Paris  and  Paul  of  Lon- 
don a  few  years  later,  the  development  and 
improvemoit  af  moving  picture  maehiacs  was 


rapid  and  constant.  Mr.  Edison  received  numer- 
ous patents  and  one  of  these,  granted  August 
31,  1897,  was  th<  subj.cl  m  ,i  licision  in  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  lat«  in 
1012,  that  Edison  was  not  the  pioneer  inventor 
of  the  moving  picture  machines,  but  waa  tba 
inventor  of  a  special  form  of  camera  used  in 
making  the  photographs  on  such  in  iviriLi'  films. 
In  1911,  a.s  descrihed  in  the  Year  Ji<x)K  of  that 
year,  the  Kinemacolor  process,  whereby  moving 
pictures  were  reproduced  in  their  original  colors 
with  a  striking  verisimiiitiide  of  nature,  marked 
another  advance,  and  in  1912  tbe  Kinetophone 
of  Edison,  whereby  moving  pictures  were  pro- 
jected syt  uiii  ir  ii-ly  with  the  reproduction  of 
appropriate  sound  by  the  phonograph,  repre- 
santea  a  further  praetieal  aehievemsnt. 

The  curiosity  first  aroused  by  the  moving 
picture^*  noon  was  ^ucceed^d  by  interest  in  tbe 
scenes  portrayed,  and  straightwav  they  became 
a  rccognixed  feature  of  vaudeville  and  musie 
halls,  serving  to  attrset  the  better  cisss  of  peo- 
ple to  such  entertainments  and  to  raise  their 

feneral  tone.  Aa  the  industry  progressed  the 
ramatic  possibilities  of  the  films  were  seen, 
and  soon  a  change  was  made  from  automobile 
races,  nailitary  parades,  and  similar  subjects 
to  little  dramas  in  pantomime  specially  staged 
by  competent  actors  with  necessary  stage  prop- 
erties and  scenery  under  illumination  by  arc 
and  mercury  vapor  lamps.  Then  caiae  tbe  low- 
priced  house  with  its  wide  and  direct  appeal, 
which  immediately  brought  substantial  returns, 
so  that  in  even  tbe  smaller  cities  and  towns 
such  exhibitions  could  be  conducted  on  a  profit 
able  basis.  The  appetite  of  the  people  lor  tbcso 
picture  stories  seemed  insatiable.  Tragedy, 
comedy,  romantic  drama,  religious  episode,  his- 
torical sloetebes,  in  fact  everything  capable  of 
dramatic  representation  in  pantomime,  was  en- 
acted for  tne-  moving  films,  and  famous  plays 
and  stories  were  reduced  to  such  a  basis,  not 
to  mention  new  plays  specially  written.  Where 
the  scenes  were  out  of  doors  an  open-air  set- 
ting would  be  selected,  and  often  the  company 
would  be  taban  e»  faasse  to  tbe  very  seeae  of 
the  action. 

A  school  of  moving  picture  actors  had  been 
developed,  trained  to  deliberateness  of  move- 
ment and  plaiaaesa  of  facial  expression  and 

gesture,  but  this  did  not  prevent  such  artists 

as  Bernhardt,  R^jane,  Lillian  Russell,  Nat 
Goodwin,  .James  K.  Ilaekett.  and  others  from 
appearing  in  film  plays.  .Madame  Bernhardt 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  in  this  way  she  was 
able  to  immortalize  her  art.  Several  of  tbe 
most  powerful  American  managers  of  the  legi- 
timate drama  in  1912  were  providing  for  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  at  some  of  their  largest  play- 
houbes,  conscious  of  the  profits  tbua  to  be 
reaped.  In  fact,  these  moving  picture  repra- 
sentaticms  vera  malting  serious  inroads  into  Uia 
business  of  tbe  ordinsry  theatres,  and  their  low 
prices  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be 
establitihed  and  operated  led  to  a  remarkable 
development  which  involved  as  a  consequence 
large  syndicates  and  exchanges  for  tbe  distri- 
bution and  rental  of  films.  In  tbe  cities  this 
rapid  growth  led  to  many  complicated  situa- 
tions. It  was  claimed  that  the  shows  were 
often  demoralizing  on  account  of  tlic  nature  of 
the  films  shown  and  tbe  opportunities  that  they 
ufTered  for  the  JOtt^g  to  congregate  in  dark 
halls;  and  in  tbe  aeemd  place,  the  moving  pic- 
tures belag  exhibitad  too  often  ia  tempora.ry. 
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flimsy,  and  oombastible  structures  afforded  ex- 
eeil«nt  opportnnitv  for  {wnic  in  case  of  an 

alarm  of  fire.  The  first  aeriea  of  difficulties 
were  being  mot  partly  by  legislation,  as  for 
example,  local  ordinances  forbidding'  (liUiirii 
to  attend  such  sfaows  without  their  parents  or 
guardians  and  by  more  or  iew  nipervision  or 
official  censoraliip.  Tlie  Unn  produoerB  united 
to  maintain  clean  and  uonil  ftuns,  enlisting  in 
their  aid  a  Iward  of  censors  composed  of  promi- 
nent and  disintere  ted  people  who  passed  on  the 
suitebilitj  of  the  picture*.  The  fire  and  panic 
dnagers  were  more  aerious,  «nd  in  1912  and 
previouely  *  number  of  eerioua  and  fatal  catas- 
trophes occurred.  Insurance  underwriters  and 
fire  departments  generally  required  precautions 
in  the  way  of  asbestos  hcmths  for  the  machines 
and  varying  degrees  of  protection  of  structure 
and  exits. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  tlie  WW  of  the 
moring  pictures  to  reproduce  famous  current 

events.  Thus  in  1912  the  Balkan  War,  the 
construction  of  the  I'anaum  Canal,  and  other 
important  circumstances  were  shown  widely 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  wliile  explorers 
like  Shackleton  and  hunters  like  Paul  Rainey 
exhibited  moving  pictures  that  aroused  com- 
pelling interest  in  two  cnntinents.  Pictures  of 
wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts  in  forest 
and  jungle,  often  taken  at  great  pertK>nal  risk 
to  the  operator,  atlracte<l  f^erural  as  well  as 
scientific  interest.  Biblical  events,  and  elmssi- 
Cftl  topics,  such  as  the  Siege  of  Troy,  were  re- 
prorV.;r!(l  with  care  as  to  setting  and  costume. 
ThB  moving  picture  industry  naturally  followed 
modern  commercial  methods  with  the  inevita- 
ble tendenciee  toward  consolidation  and  con- 
eentratiott.  There  resulted  slleged  combinations 
or  trusts  of  manufactureo  and  exchanges,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1912  were  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney-CIeneral  of  the  United 
States  a.s  possible  combinations  in  restraint  of 
tr.iili*. 

JKOZAJtSIQUS.  See  Pobtoguese  JSast 
AraiCA. 

MITNICH     See  ABCHiTixrrtRi,. 
MUNICIPAL   BUrLDINQS.     Sec  Abchi- 

TKi  1  ri;K'. 

MUMICIFAI.  SFFICIENCT.  See  MtJNia* 
PAT,  GoTKumcBirr. 

MTTNTCIPAI.  OOVEBNMENT.  Interest 
in  this  subject  continues  to  be  keen  and  there 
i.s  steady  progress  in  charter  reform,  including 
the  commission  plan  and  the  aliort  ballot;  in 
municipal  accounting  and  statistics;  in  the  se- 
lection of  trained  administrative  ofl^rs;  in 
municipal  home  rule,  or  charter  framing 
through  local  initiative,  with  freedom  from 
legislative  control;  and  a  varietv  of  other  ac- 
tivities which  are  making  eitks  and  towns 
better  llving^plaees. 

Oowimsnnt  Flam.  To  the  list  of  some  £00 
cities  and  towns  which  had  adopted  commis- 
sion government  at  the  close  of  1911  (st-o 
Year  Book  for  1911,  pp.  471-3)  there  were 
added  more  than  fiftv  in  1912.  The  records 
of  the  Nationnl  Municipal  League  on  Novem> 
her  1912.  showed  a  total  of  2.57  commis- 
sion cities,  distributed  geographically,  in  order 
of  number,  as  follows:  Northwestern  group 
of  States,  04;  South  western,  59;  North  Cen- 
tral. 39;  Pacific  and  Kockv  Mountain,  32; 
South  Cent-al  27;  MiddU,  U;  Southern,  14; 
New  England.  7.  Notable  addttiom  in  1912 
{(>  the  cities  which  have  voted  for  the  plan 
are  New  Orleans,  La.;  SU  Paul  and  Duluth, 


Minn.;  Atlantic  City  and  Long  Branch,  N,  J.j 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  Pasadena,  GaL  Votca 
against  the  commission  plan  were  reported  from 
Los  Angeles,  CaL;   Savannah,  Ga.;   East  9t. 

Louid,  Hi.,  and  five  other  places.  Three  riti,-? 
whicii  already  had  coujQit&sion  gov^rnnient 
voted  in  1912  to  continue  it.  These  were 
Spokane,  Wash.  (15,225  to  M48) ;  Baker,  Ore., 
and  Hutchinson,  Kan.  The  laI^|e8t  city  oper- 
ating tinff^r  the  commisaion  plan  to  date  is 
New  (Jrl<:u:B  (,"}3fl.0O0  population  in  1910),  but 
tliere  are  i\  li:'ilf  dit/rn  others  v,  ith  u  jiopula- 
tion  of  100,000  or  more,  and  on  January  1,  1914, 
St  Paul,  Mimi.  {tUfiW  in  1910),  trlU  Join 
the  list. 

The  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one  against 
the  commission  plan  at  Los  Angeh <  i;  IVcem- 
ber  3  was  a  surprise,  as  was  als<>  the  light 
vote  cast — abonl  SO  per  cent,  of  the  registra- 
tion. Tho  propcasd  charter  had  been  tramed 
after  long  delioeration  hy  a  "heard  of  free- 
holders," as  the  !inme  rule  charter  framers  of 
California  are  called.  The  board  held  numer- 
ous public  hearings  and  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
others  versed  in  charter  framing  from  outeide 
the  city;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  July  a  long  session  was 
devoted  to  a  discuss inri  of  tin  c'lirter  then 
being  framed.  Among  the  explanations  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Loa  Angeles  charter  are  these: 
It  was  submitted  to  Totc  only  four  weeks  after 
the  presidential  election,  giving  relatively  little 
time  for  discussion  of  the  completed  document: 
tho  City  Council  refuBt-d  to  print  the  charlfr 
for  circulation  in  pamphlet  form;  the  Times 
and  the  Examiner  both  opposed  it;  some  feared 
the  coneentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  few 
bands;  hut  the  chief  objection,  it  is  said,  was 
the  fear  tliat  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  would  increase  taxation  The  charter 
provided  for  a  mayor  at  $7000  jier  annum  and 
six  commissioners  at  $6000  each.  These,  a 
comptroller  and  a  board  of  education  of  seven 
members,  would  have  been  the  only  eleetive 
ofTicers.  The  mayor  would  have  been  commis- 
sioner of  public  safety.  The  six  other  eom- 
missioncrships  wouia  have  been  public  utilities; 
public  works;  harbors  and  transportation; 
nnaoee;  welfare;  and  park,  libraries  and  reero- 
ntinn.  The  initiative,  the  referendum,  and 
the  recall  were  included  in  the  charter.  An 
unusual,  if  not  an  original  fiatun  was  that 
the  recall  should  apply  to  appointed  as  well 
as  elected  officials,  but  no  petition  for  the  recall 
of  ao  appointed  officer  in  the  civil  aerriea 
could  be  filed  wilem  a  eomplabit  against  him 
liad  been  acted  vpoii  adversely  If  flw  dvil 

service  board. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  city  charter  prerioaaly 
drafted  attempted  to  eonfer  such  sweepina  pew- 
era.   After  authorising  the  city  to  provnw  "  by 

purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  constrnctron,  or 
otherwise"  everything  that  the  most  ambitions 
municipal  socialist  could  ask,  the  propoeed 
charter  provided  further  that  the  ei^  might 
own  and  do  anything  permftted  by  the  raite 
constitution,  ana  in  efTrrt  r'.ry  almost  anvthing 
within  the  powers  of  an>  person,  firm.  f>r 
corporation  whatever."  Indebtedness  was  lim- 
ited to  3  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  real  an<i  personal  property,  except  that  for 
revenue-producing  publie  utilities  and  harbor 
tmprovements  an  additional  12  per  cent,  might 
be  incurred.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Los  Angeles  charter  two  noo-oflicial  corn- 
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nittees  w«re  ereated  to  drmft  still  ItiioUier 
duurter  or  elw  to  fnine  anieiidBMBto  to  tlie 

old  one.  vliirh  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
patchwork  .illaii,  louy  since  outgrown  by  Los 
Ang«'lt-. 

The  cuiumission  plan  charter  ior  Duluth, 
ado|»ted  on  December  3,  1012,  to  go  into  effect 
January  3,  1913,  but  with  the  flrat  election  of 
officers  on  April  1,  1013,  was  framed  by  a 
charter  commission  of  liftcen  incniberH.  This 
comniicbion  gave  the  following  as  the  chief  fea- 
tnres  of  the  charter:  Elimination  of  party 
politics»  boaics*  and  nachiaea;.  lumiiiatknia  by 
petition:  preferential  vetingt  eliminaAUm  of 
ward  lines;  four-year  term  of  office,  with  ade- 
quate (salaries;  the  men  who  make  the  laws 
will  be  responsible  for  their  enforcement;  the 
isitaative*  referendum  and  recall,  and  publicity 
fcatures  five  the  voters  control  of  the  city 
government.  Each  of  the  five  commissioners 
18  to  be  paid  $4000  a  year  until  the  population 
of  the  It'  ia  100,000';  then  .$4500  until  it  is 
150,000,  and  $5000  a  jear  thereafter.  The 
commissioners  decide  which  one  of  their  num- 
ber ahall  head  the  following  divisionss  Public 
affairs;  finance;  pablio  works;  public  safety 
and  public  utilities.  There  is  to  be  a  civil 
service  board  of  thre«  members.  The  recall 
applies  only  to  elective  officers. 

Sat^  FSAircisco  Cuabtes  Amkkduesxtb.  Of 
37  charter  amendmenta  Toted  on  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  December  10,  1012,  17  were  carried  and 
20  lost.  A  feature  of  the  campaign  was  a  pre- 
election agreement  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Hoard, 
and  the  Civic  Leacue  on  which  amendments 
ongfat  to  be  earriea  and  which  defeated.  Of 
25  amendments  recommended  by  these  three 
bodies,  17  were  carried  and  8  lost;  and  of  12 
advised  against,  every  one  was  defeated.  In 
general,  amendments  which  would  have  led  to 
increases  in  tbe  bonded  debt  or  in  the  num- 
ber or  salaries  of  employees  were  defeated,  but 
some  propositions  inmlviniaf  expenditures  for 
improvements  to  wlnih  the  city  was  more  oi 
less  defin  icly  (oimmtted  were  carried.  1  li  ■ 
moot  popular  amendment  was  one  authorizing 
exehanges  of  land  for  a  civic  centre  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  that  centre  (see  Cm 
PLAS5I50).  This  was  carried  by  80,001 
again&t  24.21)0.  Tl  r  l^  isst  popular  amendmenta 
were  wvcral  providing  salury  increases;  one 
of  these,  which  would  have  increased  the  salary 
of  the  chief  of  police  from  $4000  to  $6000  a 
year,  waa  Tost  by  a  vote  of  544ft  against  64,1S8. 
The  creatirn  nf  a  two-platoon  police  «yfltera 
and  tbe  enUi|i«.inent  of  the  police  force  brought 
oat  a  very  heavy  vote  and  was  defeated  by 
33,721  against  46,054.  Almost  as  heavy  and 
far  more  decisive  was  the  vote  of  15,087  to 
6.?.770  against  tbe  formation  of  local-option 
(f^aloon)  districts  of  not  less  than  50  contig- 
uous blocks  in  one  voting  precinct.  The  total 
Toto  cast  on  the  amendmenta  as  a  whole  was 
81,104.  which  was  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
registration.  Oonsiderable  apnea  baa  been 
given  to  the  Stan  Franeiseo  amendments  here 
because  they  Illustrate  tbe  extremes  to  which 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  far  West  are  going 
In  tbo  way  of  home  rule  and  direct  legislation, 
and  abow  that  a  large  measure  of  diserimina- 
tion  in  aoaetimes  ined  in  the  voting.  Tt  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  30  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  was  cast  on  the  proposed  new  charter 
for  Ix>fi  Angeles  and  (iinj})l<  that  percentage  on 
■oaoe  of  the  37  amendments  at  Smn  Francisco. 


Ohio  ConaxiTurioKAL  Auhsdusxts.  Of  the 
42  smettdments  to  the  Ohio  constitution  sub* 

mitted  to  popular  vote  on  September  3,  1912, 
a  number  made  notable  changes  and  increases 
in  the  powers  of  municipalities.  Among  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  the  following 
are  pertinent  here:  Providing  a  large  meas- 
ure of  municipal  home  rule,  including  the  right 
of  cities  and  villages  to  frame  their  own  char- 
ters; eight-hour  day  on  public  .M  iks;  prefer- 
ential primaries;  competitive  civil  bervice  ex- 
aminations. Among  the  amendments  defeated 
waa  one  which  would  have  antitoriaed  tha  usa 
of  voting  maohinea  and  another  whieh  would 
have  removed  existing  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  make  it  impossible  to  regulate 
advertising  biUbomda  loeaisd  on  private  prop* 
erty. 

CiTT  Manaqkb  Pkah.    A  few  veara  ago 

Staunton,  Va.,  being  constitutionally  barred 
from  the  commission  plan,  appointed  a  city 
Trjaiiau't  r  to  ruu  the  city,  subject  to  the  policy- 
determiniug  acttou  of  the  City  Council,  la 
June,  1912,  Sumter,  S.  C.  (about  10,000  popu- 
lation), voted  3  to  1  in  favor  of  a  city  obb* 
ager  in  conjunction  with  the  eornmisaion  pisn 
(three  commisaioners) .  The  Uritisli  and  Ger- 
man practice  of  advertining  for  applicants  to 
fill  tbe  office  was  followed.  Tbe  advertisement 
sUted  that  an  engineer  of  standing  and  abil* 
ity  was  preferred  and  that  the  appointsa  would 
hold  office  as  long  as  ho  jjave  satisfaction  to 
the  commissioners,  and  that  he  would  have 
complete  administrative  control  of  flie  city, 
subject  to  the  commissionerii.  Applicants 
were  to  addrcss  the  ascrstary  of  Ihie  local 
chamber  of  commerce.  An  engineer  from  an- 
other city  was  appointed,  but  be  resigned  to 
take  another  position  at  oner.  A  town  man- 
ager for  Norwood,  Mass.,  was  reported  in  1912, 
to  serve  as  town  engineer,  superintendent  of 

riublic  works,  and  director  of  tha  wat«  and 
ighting  systema. 

Kx-rri'TIVF:  COMMISSIOITEBS  IIT  THE  CaNADIAX 
\(iaiHWJr.i5i.  Knterprising  cities  in  northwest- 
v'tn  Canada  scarcely  heard  of  until  yesterday 
are  retaining  tbe  old  mayor  and  council  sys* 
tern  and  joining  with  it  executive  or  adminis- 
trative eoBBfflissioners  something  like  the  boards 
of  public  works  in  a  number  of  American  cities, 
except  that  the  Canadian  cinjut'il.i  k,'.'p  a  tight 
grasp  on  the  public  purse  and  decide  matters 
of  policy,  either  originally  or  as  a  last  resort 
Thus  Calgary,  Alberta,  haa  a  nnyor  and  a 
eouneil  of  twelva  members.  The  oouneil  a»* 
points  two  citizens,  subject  to  approval  nf 
popular  vote,  who,  with  tbe  mayor  serving  ex- 
ofllcio,  are  known  as  city  commissioners.  Tbe 
two  commissioners  are  paid  $4000  a  year  and 
the  mayor  $5000.  The  eouneil  refers  various 
matters  to  the  commtiisioners  for  study  and 
recommendation  and  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend to  the  council  appointments  to  executive 
offices.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  tbe  council  is 
required  to  override  m  TeMNnnendatioB  of  the 
commissioners.  The  mayor  has  no  veto  power 
over  the  sets  of  the  council,  but  he  can  vote 
in  ( ninn  il  on  the  recommendations  of  tli«  iri- 
missiioii.  of  which  be  is  an  ex-officio  member. 
A    similar  commission   exists    at    Moose  .Taw, 

Saskatohewan.  a  city  of  20,000  to  25,000. 
There  L.  W.  Rnndett,  ft>r  many  years  city 

engineer  of  St  run!.  Minn.,  went  early  in  1012 
to  become  a  city  i uiiiiin'ssioner  at  a  salary  of 
$tJ000  a  year.  The  second  commissioner  re- 
signed from  tbe  city  clerlcship  to  accept  tbe  ^ 
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eiaiticm  at  $3000  a  year,  and  the  mayor  is  Jackaon.  Miss..... 21, 262  Oovti^itoa,  Kr>....IMm 

e  third  oommisaioner.    The  "by-law*  cr«-  MeHdlan.  Miss  21.286  LMctnctoa.  Ky.....ttjM 

ating   tlR-    commission    ami    uthor    interesting  "*™™«na.  ^  

facts  regarding  the  cit^-  guveriiment  of  Moose       North  Central  (8)  Janesvllle,   Wis. .  ..is.S^l 

Jaw  are  siTCn  in  &tgUW9riMg  JimM  of  AUgUat  ^t,  Joseph.  Mich...  6.936  Menominee.  ,\Vis..  6,'J;., 

1    IOI9    "  "w  — »  Harvey  111   7.227  lilc«  Lake,  Wis...  3^11 

HinneiPAi.  Eapvicuuicr.  A  departure  in  nni*  portage,  wis.  ....  6,440 

nicinal  pf)V(  rnmriit  is  the  recent  creation  of  an 

offieiennv  diviKii.ii  of  thn  Tivil  Service  PoiTimiK.  NorthwMtern  (16)  Uanhattan.  Kan.  6.7JJ 
€lHcitnc\  tli\>faioii  ol  the  CiMi  ^irMce  coramis-  Qtt,,,^^.,^    i„wa..  22.01S  Olathe.    Kan   2,271 

Bion   of   Chicago.     During    1912    tins    divissoii   Duluth.    Minn         78.466  Parsons,  Kan   1146? 

made  a  aeriea  of  notable  studies,  including  St.  Paul.  Minn... 214,744  Lincoln.  Neb  iiijnt 

the  diatribotion  of  wage,  and             for  tto  JS? 

year  and  the  formulation  of  standards  of  cfn-  Great  Bend.  Kan.    4,622  Watertown.  8.  D..  7.010 

ciency  for  street  cleaning  and  for  garbage  and  Helton.   Kan           2,842  Poison,  Mont.  NotglTeii 

refuse  collection  and  removal.    The  MiKvaiikco  J"™!-  C****  WW 

bureau  of  economy  and  efficiency  went  the  way       southwestern    (10)       Ada.  Okla   U4» 

of  other  innovations  of  the  Boeialista  when  nishop.  Tex    Not  given  roiiinsviiie.  okia.  1.S24 

they  lost  control  of  the  city  fOVarBBWIlt  at  the  Franklin.  Tcx.Not  given  Okmulgee.  Okla..  4.17S 
k«rr:nn:n»  A#  A Mwuniiio  WnMaiM  Fank.sfon.  Tex.Notglven   Colorado  City.  Col.  4,331 

beginning  of  1912.    Articles  Kyiewing  tareaua  ncKlnney.  Tex...   4.714  Durango,  CW  4.686 

oi  public  emciency  and  research  and  reference  WlOiat  Tez.....NotglveB 
bureaus  up  to  late  in  1912  may  be  found  in 

the  National  Municipal  Review  for  January,  -.^.^.f  ■Sif.V*^  .la  aSSJlffJ^A^"  iim 
1913.  ^  A  Joint  eommittM  on  the  saUKstion  aiil  ^^S^^-  \kM  S3S"*!SwK!!:::  }tSS 
retention  of  experta  In  munieipal  ofliee  re>  8.  Barnard..  Cel.. 

ported    in    1912    to   the   JSational    Municipal  ■ 

Uaffue  and  to  the  National  Civic  Service  Re-  'City  Manager  Plan.  tAdvlaoty  Vote.  |Ba- 
ivtagUL  ana  lo  ine  iNaiionaj  V/»^ic  i>pr>ici  ne  ^    National  Bhort  Ballot  Aandatlan  tkat 

form  League,   recommending  the  extension   of  governor  refused  to  approve  diarter  OB  OOMtt- 
civil  service  examinations  to  govern  the  choice  tutional  groun<la. 
of  the  higher  administrative  aranieipal  offi- 
cials, and  making  various  suggestions  as  to  the      HffTTKTflTPAT.   LEAGUE,    National.  Hm 
qualifications  of  civil  service  commissioners.      annual  meeting  of  the  league  was  held  in  Lm 

Sco  also  City  Planning;  Garbage  and  Angeles  on  July  8-12.  Its  keynote  was  "  expwt 
RfFUSB  Disposal;  Mcnicipai.  Owkebship;  city  management."  Preaident  ^'oulke  in  hia  ad* 
BOAM  ATO  Pavemf^nts;  SaiHtaTIWI;  Skwaob  dreas  eropTiasiied  tlie  importanee  of  tlie  mb- 
PminCATIOIf ;  Smoke  PaBVEHVKHIJ  WaTEE  ject,  as  did  tin-  secretary  in  his  annua!  review. 
PiTBIFICATION.  and  other   bpeakcr.s  in   tlie  debates  carried  on 

BiBLloOBAPHY.  Trof.  William  B,  Munro,  during  the  meeting.  Tlie  president  showed  in 
The  Government  of  American  Citict  and  The  detail  how  the  merit  system  could  be  well  ap- 
Jnitiatitm,  the  Referendum  and  the  Recall  (New  plied  to  various  departmenta  of  the  city  govera* 
Yorli)  t  Prof.  Cbarlca  A.  Beard,  Amartoaa  City  nMnt,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  engineers 
Oowrmnenf  (New  York)}  Henry  Bru#re  for  the  Ixis  .Angeles  aqueduct,  the  auditor  for 
(William  Sheperdaon  coSperating),  The  .Yew  Kansas  Citv,  tlie  chief  of  the  fin-  department 
City  (Jovcrnmcnt  (New  York),  which  is  a  of  New  York  City,  the  superintendent  of  high- 
Ktudy  of  ten  commission  |,'overned  cities  com-  ^layB  in  Philadelpbia,  the  librarian  of  the  public 
bined  with  an  exposition  of  municipal  govern-  library  in  Cbicago,  and  other  high  officers  of  Cl^ 
ment  as  viewed  by  the  New  Vurk  bureau  of  administration  are  appointed  by  competitive  as* 
municipal  research;  'John  Nolen,  itepjaaatn^  aminati.  n.  Secri  tarv  Woodruir  emphasired  tbs 
Smatt  Citiea  (New  York),  which  Is  ▼irtttally  f^pt  Angeles  had  achieved  real 

a  conden8ati<in  <.f  various  city-planninp  reports  municipal  home  rule  and  had  perhaps  gone  fur- 
made  by  the  author.  For  British  municipal  ther  than  aiw  other  city  in  the  countfy  in  eliad- 
data,  ollicials,  etc..  The  ^funicipal  Year  Book  noting  national  and  State  party  eonatderations 
^  th«  UHiUd  Kinffdomj  ^J**  Water  Works  f,.„m  munieipal  affairs,  and  had  established  hon- 
IMreefOPy  «ml  BtatUtiea,  and  TM  Owt  WOHU  ..^tv  therein,  its  government  was  still  far  from 

Directory  omd  Afalislios  (all  pnblislied  in  Lon-  x^uxg  .  nicient  in  a  mmiem  sm.^r.  The  com- 
don).  mission  form  of  government  came  in  for  a  Urge 

The  aacompanying  list  of  6.3  cities  n-ported  nieasuro  of  attention  during  the  meeting.  It 
as  having  adopted  the  commission  plan  in  1912  declared  to  be  the  greatest  single  contri- 
supplementa  the  list  of  «»  eltles  given  in  the  bution  to  the  cause  of  better  municipal  govern- 
last  Vf  \u  HfxiK.  The  lists  together  total  271  „,^,„t  the  past  decade.  Professor  Munro  of 
commission  plau  cities  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Harvard  declared  that,  "  As  a  protest  against 

the  old  nnaicipal  regime,  it  has  l>een  very  ef- 
Now  Bnnlawd  (1)  fective;  as  a  policy  it  has,  despite  its  incidental 

shortcomings,  fulttlled  much  of  what  its  sup- 

Salam.  UkM.  iMn  port.rs  claimed  for  it." 

Socialism  in  American  cities  was  one  of  the 

Middle  Atlantic  (7)      I.onprport.  N.J   118  most  interesting  subjects  discussed.  Secretary 

^l'ar'iro:',V\<?/.*''2?§  ^Zk^vy^:-<;-y  ^Voodruff  in  his  review  pointed  out  that  tberi 

Long  Branch,  N.J. 13.298  Wlldwood,  N.J          898  «re  DOW  about  1200  Socialist  officials,  and  that 

the  Swiali^t  vote  is  rapidly  growing.    .An  in- 
South  Atlantic  (3)      Sumter.  8.  C.*...  8.109  teresting  pa|>er  on  "Socialism  in  California 

Vlorenoe,  &  C...  7.WT  Tampa.  Ila.t  1T.782  Cities"  was  read  by  Professor  Grass  of  Lsland 

Stanford   Univeraitgr.    AsoRg  otber  anbjeets 

SeuMi  Central  (II)  ,  New  Iberia.  La       l.m  considered  were?   "The  FMeral  Government  as 

Sheffleld.  Ala...„.  M66  NaUhltochea.  ;..533      pj.t,.,,,;^!  Contributor  of  Municipal  Advance- 

Charleston.  MUm.  1.8S4  New  Orleans,  La.  3.iS.ih5  .  u  ..  u  »  ■  •  ^  !•<  •  •»  ».  »V  vT 
OuMport,  inns!;:^  «JM  Lebanon,  Tenn.....  8.669  meat      '  Home  Rule  in  California";  "  Man»i« 
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pal  Hcaltli  Problem":  "The  Actual  Operation 
of  thp  Initiative,  ReferenUuiii,  and  Recall  "; 
"The  Actual  Operation  of  Woman  Sulfrage  in 
Pacific  Coast  Cities."  Tlie  enrulle<i  tuetnbera  of 
tiM  league  numbered  2t((iu.  On  January  1,  1012, 
tlie  publication  of  the  S'ational  ilunicipal 
Renew  was  begun.  Tbia  takes  the  place  of  the 
I'rcK-et  dtnija  ci/  Ihc  \ational  Municipal  Leayue. 
The  editor  of  the  Hevievo  is  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruir.  The  following  offioern  were  elected 
for  1913:  Pr«ai(tent»  William  Dudley  Foalke; 
treasurer,  George  Bumbam,  Jr.;  seeretary,  Clin* 
ton  Rogers  WotxlnifT;  viee-presidentH  r  Miss 
Jane  Addains,  Camiltus  G.  Kidder,  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  George  McAneny,  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Qbarlw  RicMrdaon,  Chester  U.  Rowell*  Jabms 
IL  ThoBMNm,  and  Dudlev  Tibbita. 

MUNICIPAL  0WNEB8HIP.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  beginning  of  what  it  is  iioped 
will  111  I  xtensiive  municipal  street  railwaj'  sys- 
tems in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Toronto,  Ont., 
were  put  in  operation.  At  San  Francisco  the 
■ittBicipal  railway  is  known  as  the  Geary  Street 
line,  and  will  run  from  Kearney  Street,  near 
the  Oakland  ferry,   t  t   r  l  i    wean   bei«eh.  The 

Crtion  put  in  oiMration  extends  to  Gulden  Gate 
rk,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  It  is 
«tpect«d  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  line 
win  be  readT  in  a  few  montlit.  Under  the  San 
Frnnr^isco  charter  the  accounts  of  municipally 
owned  utilities  must  show  all  operating  and 
capital  charges,  including  depreciation,  and  the 
cstiniatod  tan*  that  would  have  been  eolleeted 
on  the  tame  inroperty  under  private  ownernhip. 
At  Toronto  tl)r  r ttv  has  built  nearly  two  miles 
of  strict  railway  known  as  the  Gerrard  Street 
line.  On  the  completion  of  the  Danforth  and 
St.  Clair  Avenue  linea  the  city  will  own  about 
■wenteen  milen  of  single  traeic  In  aone  ten 
years  the  present  extenBivc  street  railways  now 
operated  by  the  Toronto  Railway  Company  will 
again  come  into  possessit  m  h  tlie  city,  as  tin  y 
dkl  on  expiration  of  a  franchise  some  years  i^o. 

Euwmo  Lion  Pown.  The  bydnMrMo* 
trie  power  eonmiaiion  of  Ontario  ia  now  anp* 
p^n^  S9,000  horsepower  to  mnnieipalities  on 
tke  Toronto  circuit,  of  which  Toronto  was  using 
about  17,000  horsepower  late  in  1912.  The  cur* 
vmt  la  naed  for  light  and  power.  Winnip^  is 
going  m  witli  a  municipal  light  and  power  qra* 
teni«  for  wMdi  $3,250,000  waa  iralad  in  1906,  and 
which  will  ultimately  cost  $6,000,000.  In  July, 
1912,  a  60,000-hor8epower  hydroelectric  plant 
had  been  built  for  the  city,  and  two  GO,000-volt 
trananuaaion  IIbm,  aeveoty-seven  miles  long»  had 
been  boilt  from  the  plant  to  a  terminal  Douse 
in  or  nfrtr  the  city.  The  municipal  electric 
light  pi  III!  of  Soattle,  Wash.,  reports  having 
turned  a  I'l?-;  nl  1  ju  r  vvni.  mi  ai;  indebtedness 
of  ^76,000  for  its  first  year  (l»Od)  into  an 
annnal  torplns,  4.7  per  cent,  of  the  debt  in  1011, 
besides  havinpr  accumulated  a  surplus  of  11  per 
cent.,  provided  a  21  per  cenU  depreciation  rev- 
enue.  and  reduced  mtaa  iTont  20  to  0  oenti  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

Docks  and  Harbors  are  being  built  and  pro- 
jected by  cities  of  the  East  and  West  at  a  sur- 
priaing  rate.  These  activities  have  been  preatly 
»t imul.i tcfl  li'>  t'lie  prospective  early  niH'iuii;^'  rif 
the  Panama  <  anal.  Naturally,  the  preatest  ac- 
tivitj,  or  at  least  the  most  talked  about,  has 
been  on  the  Pacific  Coaak  There  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Oalrland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diepo  are  all  busy  with  extensive  dock 
or  harbor  improvements.   On  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board  Boston,  New  York,  and  Thiladelphia  are 
also  engaged  in  extensive  prujecls  uf  the  same 
general  character.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  put  in 
operation  in  June,  1911,  a  municipal  wharf  50 
feet  wide,  with  a  lengta  of  62U  feet  on  the  water 
aide  and  560  on  the  land  side;  and  in  October, 
1911.  it  contracted  for  a  wharfhouse.  to  be  com- 
pleted in  120  days,  which  waa  to  In  pr  ivided 
with  au  improved  freigbt-handlinfj  system.  An 
amendment  to  the  Ohio  constitution, 'adopted  by 
a  heavy  majority,  on  Sqptember  3, 1012,  author- 
ins  cities  and  towns  to  own  and  operate  pttblie 
utilities,  and  to  sell  light  and  power  to  other 
municipalities  to  the  extent  of  half  of  the  out- 
put iif  till'  generating  plant. 

MUNICIPAI.  FOWXB  PLANTS.  See 
HmncnpAt,  Owubuhip. 

MITNSEY,  Frank  A.     See  PnEWlntWHaL 

C A ii  PAION  COIfTRlBUTlOMa. 

MTJUPHY,  laiAlLM  F.    See  PUBDDBinUIi 

Campaign. 

1CX7BBAY,  Gborge  Rontnr  Ifnjai,  An  Eng* 

lish  botanist,  died  in  January,  1012.  He  waa 
bom  in  Arbroath,  Scotland,  in  1858,  and  waa 
educated  at  StraHsburg  University.  Fnuii  l^i^Z 
to  lS8ii  he  was  lecturer  on  botany  at  thi  Medi- 
cal School  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  He  was 
natnralist  of  the  Solar  Eeiysae  Expedition  to 
fha  West  Indiea  in  1880  and  was  seientifle  di- 
rector of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition  in 
1901.  From  1895  to  1906  he  was  keeper  of 
th©  department  of  botany  at  the  English  Mu- 
seum. Hia  publications  include.  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Seaweed*  (18M),  and  joint 
authorship  of  Handbook  of  Cryptogamic  Bot- 
any (1889).  He  also  contributed  many  botan- 
ical p;iprr>i  to  scientific  periodicals. 

MUSEUMS  or  A&T.  Ihe  art  year  waa 
notable  for  the  shipment  to  America  of  the 
fanwna  eoikctions  of  J.  PieqKmi  Morgan.  The 
deeliiott  of  Ifr.  Morgan  to  send  bis  oolleefion 
to  the  United  Slates  was  reached  after  he  had 
been  informed,  in  li>ll,  that  if  portions  of  the 
collection  then  in  the  Victoria  Albert  Museum 
at  South  Kenalngton  were  still  there  at  the 
time  of  bis  death  a  beavy  tax  would  be  levied 
against  them  by  the  British  povprnmctit.  The 
value  of  the  art  objects  at  SouLli  Keuaington 
was  estimated  at  $r),000,000.  Shipments  of  the 
Morgan  collection  commenced  early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  continued  throui^umt  the  year. 

The  Nfetropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  is  president,  ar- 
ranged to  ^!iow  thirty  of  the  paintings  as  a 
special  loan  oollectiou  in  January,  1913.  Dur- 
ing 1912  the  mnaeum  received  a  gift  of  over 
$1,000,000  from  Francis  L.  Leland,  and  a  be* 
quest  from  F.  C.  Hewitt,  which  will  amottnt  to 
itimt  $1 ,500,000.   The  north  wing  had  been  com- 

Eleted,  but  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive  exhi- 
itions.  Important  acquisitions  of  the  year  in- 
clude additions  to  the  Heam  collection  of  Amer- 
ican painlinps,  a  large  early  canvas  by  Coreg- 
gio,  Four  Saints,"  a  collection  of  thirty-two 
early  Italian  paintings  lent  to  the  museum  for 
a  term  of  years  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Holden;  impor- 
tant additions  were  made  to  the  classical  de- 
partment; a  lertes  often  Egyptian  galleries  was 
o{)ened;  a  lecture  hall  seating  about  500  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  Hill  and  is  in  de- 
mand for  lectures  to  meml)er«,  the  vnMi  '.  and 
to  teaehera  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
There  were  0230  members;  the  attendance  dur- 
ing ltn2  was  G90.18:),  and  the  total  accessions 
by  gift  and  purchase  numbered  2696. 
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In  Brooklyn  ibe  Museum  of  ArU  and  iScieuces  musoum  of  art.  A  gift  of  $150,000  from  laame 
received  from  William  T.  Evans  a  series  of  Delgado  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Del- 
tweatT  paintings  bv  Otto  Walter  Beck,  iJUoitrat*  gado  Miiaeum,  which  waa  dedicated  December 
ing  tM  life  of  Christ.  A  special  loan  eoUeo*  16,  1911.  Fnequent  exbibitioBa  are  planned, 
tion  of  paintin<{8  owned  in  Brooklyn  was  shown  The  Loni-i ma  State  Museum,  establisheil  in 
at  the  institute's  gallery  in  Montague  Street,  1906,  took  possess lou  of  the  old  iiistoric  Cabildo, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "Little  Italy  Aaeoeia*  and  the  fonnul  dedication  was  on  April  30, 
tion."  William  H.  Fox  waa  appointed  curator-  1912.  The  art  ooUectiona  are  chieflj  hiatMical. 
in-e1ilef  of  the  nraiettin,  and  took  up  his  duiiei  A  new  art  gallery  was  being  ereetcd  on  the 
January  1,  1913.  _  campus  of  the  Rochester  University,  at  Roches- 

i  he  largest  girt  of  the  year  to  the  B<»ton  ter,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000,  by  Mrs. 
.Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  from  Francis  P.  James  S.  Watson,  in  memory  of  her  son,  Janet 
Bartlett,  who  gave  $1,500,000  for  the  endow-  G.  AverelU  Wiiile  the  gallenr  will  be  the 
ment  fund.  In  April  the  Evans  memoria!  property  of  the  ttnlvereity,  it  will  be  maintained 
wing,  which  is  to  contain  galleries  of  [  aintitiL-s,  the  benefit  of  the  whole  city,  with  a  -^rpirntf 
waa  begun.  Among  the  important  acquisitions  i*o&rd  of  directors.  The  Bevier  Memorial  Huild- 
of  the  year  were,  "Portrait  of  a  Lady."  by  '"ff.  house  the  Department  of  Applied  and 
Lucas  Cranaob  the  elder ;  "  Portrait  by  John  ArU  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  waa  dedi* 
Eld."  by  Gainsborough;  forty  live  water  colors  eated  dunng  IfUB. 

by  Sargent;  seventy-one  objects  added  to  the  In  1*08  an  act  wn«  passed  in  the  State  legis- 
Hofcs  Oritental  collection;  colonial  silver;  Flem-  lature  giving  all  c  Ues  in  the  State  of  Mi»M)uri 
ish  tapestries.  Special  exhibitions  held  included  having  over  100,000  inhabitants  llie  right  to 
works  by  memiiers  of  tbe  "  Soottt  dcs  Peintres  submit  the  question  of  an  art  tax  to  any  gsti' 
et  des  ScttlpteorST**  colonist  furniture,  early  eral  election  held  in  the  State.  As  a  result,  the 
woodcuts,  and  recent  acijuisif  mn^  in  Chinese  and  city  of  St.  Louis  voted  a  tax  to  be  levied  on 
Japanese  art.  A  print  depaiinuiiL  has  been  en-  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city,  to  tbe  ex- 
dowed  and  FitzRoy  Carrington  was  appointed  (  'f  me-flftli  of  a  mill  per  dollar,  which 
on  the  staff  of  the  muiteum  as  curator  of  tlie  de-  «ouia  give  an  income  of  about  $125,000  a  year, 
partment  of  prints;  the  Print-CoUector*9  Quart-  A  State  ordinance  was  approved  Vcbnmiy  S» 
eriy  will  hereafter  be  published  by  tbe  museum.  1908.  eataUishing  a  public  museum  of  fine  arts. 

Through  the  elForts  of  the  director  of  the  wbiCtt  took  over  the  property  of  the  old  St 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  in  Buffalo,  the  work  by  Tx)ui8  Museum,  tbe  value  of  which  approximated 
members  of  the  "  Soci«t#  des  Peintres  et  des  $500,000.  Since  tbe  death,  in  May.  1911,  of 
Sculpteurs  "  of  Paris  was  brought  to  the  United  Halsey  C.  Ives,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
States  and  shown  first  in  Buffalo,  and  later  in  the  museum  and  school  ainoe  its  fbondatiott  in 
Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  other  efties.  An  ex-  1881,  there  was  no  direetor  tuitil  Robert  A» 
hibltton  of  textile'^  alw  installed.  The  Art  Holland  was  appointed  January  15,  lOU^  as 
Institute  of  t'hicago  ih  notable  for  its  large  director  of  the  City  Art  Museum, 
sebool,  where  there  were  over  3000  students  dur-  Elabtiruti  plans  were  made  for  the  Depart- 
ing 1911-12,  and  the  attendanee  at  the  museum  ment  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  PMmM' 
was  861,000  for  tbe  year  ending  June,  1012.  Pacific  Exposition,  to  be  held  In  San  Fimwsbeo 
Edward  H  Hntler  offered  to  tit  up  a  gallery  for  in  191.5.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  director  of  the  Penn- 
the  receptiuii  of  twenty  paintings  by  George  sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel- 
Inness,  donated  by  him  the  prevmiis  year.  A  phia,  was  appointed  director  of  the  Art  Depart- 
bequest  of  $50,000  waa  left  by  Daniel  il.  Burn-  ment;  Jules  Gut^rin  is  art  director  of  color  aad 
ham  to  establish  an  architectural  library,  decoration  for  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  and 
Thirty  exhibitions  were  held  during  the  jwt,  Karl  Bitter  and  A.  Steriinc  Calder  are  in  charge 

Frederick  A.  Whiting  was  appointed  diree-  of  the  sculpture.  Tbe  Washington  State  Art 
tor  of  the  Heroti  Ai  t  Institute  at  Indianapolis.  Association  moved  from  tfu  ri^orn-  on  uf  ic  I  n 
Mr.  Whiting's  connection  for  ten  years  past  the  Carnegie  Library  to  a  series  of  large  rooms 
with  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  a  building  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city, 
placed  him  in  a' position  to  streqgthen  that  Plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  nine- 
side  of  the  musenm's  eolleetions,  and  be  was  story  musenm-audltorlnm  httilding  to  be  opened 
jil-n  (1(1  ply   interested  in  ( iInr;itional  work   in  in  1913. 

coi>peratiun  with  the  schools.  The  energetic  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  founded  in  1901, 
eanpaign  carried  on  during  1911  to  raise  funds  bad  outgrown  its  quarters  and  a  new  building 
for  an  art  gallery  in  Minneapolia  was  contin-  designed  by  Green  k  Wicks  and  H.  W.  Wacbter 
-ued  during  1912.  MeKim,  Mead,  and  White  was  dedicated  January  17,  1912.   The  opening 

were  appointed  architects,  and  the  permit  for  of  these  galleries  marks  the  completim  m'  ten 
the  new  building  was  •rranted  in  December,  years  of  effort  by  the  pre.^ident,  Edward  D. 
1912,  the  cost  to  be  about  .^")20.000.  Libboy.  who  gave  the  land  and  subscribed  largely 

The  Hackley  Art  Gallery  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  to  the  building  fund;  the  director,  George  W. 
founded  1^  Charles  H.  Hadcley,  was  dedicated  Stevens;  and  the  towns-people,  who  gave  fn 
June  21,  1912,  under  the  supervision  of  tbe  sums  of  from  ten  cents  to  $Tr).f)f>o  toward  the 
director,  Raymond  Wyer.  The  opening  exhibi-  building  fund.  It  opens  free  of  debt  and  with 
tioii  consisted  if  [i  iintincs  of  various  modern  an  endowment  fund.  The  cost  was  about  $500,- 
schools,  about  two-thirds  lent  by  collectors  in  000.  At  the  time  of  the  dedication  tiwre  was 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A  psrmanent  an  important  loan  eolleetiott  ni  palntlngB,  fth 
colk>ction  is  beiqg  formed,  and  amonn  the  early  eluding  twenty-five  works  by  Jozef  Israels, 
purchases  are  a  portrait  by  Sir  Henry  Rea-  This  does  not  by  any  means  include  all  tl>e 
burn,  a  landscape  by  Corot,  "  In  the  Surf."  I  y  nui.seums  of  art  in  the  United  States,  but 
Jozef  Israels,  and  works  by  American  painters,  merely  those  which  have  dedicated  new  haiid- 
For  many  years  there  had  been  a  soul  I  art  ings  during  1012,  have  had  a  new  director 
society  in  New  Orleans,  but  it  wm  not  until  whoaa  app^ntment  is  likely  to  influence  their 
1010  Hmt  then  was  a  prospect  of  »  pamaMOt  grvwth,  or  have  received  important  gifts. 
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XUSIC.  it  may  not  be  auiiss  to  summurixe 
briefly  the  events  of  the  live  years  preceUing. 
Tb«  kst  year  of  Mr.  CoitrM'*  directorsbip  of 
tJie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  memorable 
for  'fn  j  rtKluc'tioii  of  Str.iiis-'-^  Salome,  whii  !i 
arou^iii  such  violtint  oppu^^ition  tbut  the  work 
wag  withdrawn  (1907).  The  following  year  Mr. 
Oatti-Caaaxu  became  tiie  artistic  manager  of 
the  famoni  oprntio  instittttiod.  Tfy  this  time 
the  Manhattan  Opera  Hoiue,  under  the  niar..i;_'c 
Qieiit  of  Mr.  lUunmer&tein,  bad  becomt:  a  form  id- 
able  rival.  Tbe  effect  of  this  rivalry  was  par- 
ticalarly  noted  in  a  marked  improvement  of  the 
dionu  and  aeenic  mounting  at  the  older  house 
f  As  a  further  result  of  the  etrugglp  for 

supremacy  the  Metropolitan  Company  almost 
doubled  its  forces  in  all  departments,  and  guvc 
a  aeries  of  performancea  at  the  New  Theatre. 
A  new  opera  bouse  was  opened  at  Boston.  The 
New  York  Philharinonic  Society  was  entindy 
reorganized  under  Gustav  Mahler  11909).  The 
continue*]  keen  rivalry  betwefii  the  Metropolitan 
and  Manhattan  companies  had  forced  both  into 
enormous  expenaea  and  heavy  losses,  so  that 
finally  Mr.  Hammerstein  withdrew,  and  sold  all 
his  interests  to  the  rival  organization.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  Manhatt^ui  company  was 
then  organized  by  Mr.  Oippel  as  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
renee  of  siieh  diaastroaa  competition,  tiis  three 
great  operatic  institutions  of  New  Ycvk,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  came  to  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  conceived  a  plan  whereby  they  exchange 
tkeir  artists  (1010).  This  exchange  plan 
worked  admirably  in  practice.  But  a  more  im- 
pa«1ant  result  ot  this  friendly  understanding 
was  the  effective  opposition  they  dirr>rfpd 
against  the  so-called  Opera  Irust.  For  yt-dva 
past  the  Milan  puhii^^liing  house  of  Ricordi  had 
moBopolixed  tl»e  rights  of  production  of  almoi>t 
all  Italian  operas  of  any  importance.  Year 
after  year  tlipy  hnd  miaed  their  terms,  and 
forced  the  opera  Lou^a  to  present  works  which 
the  public  did  not  want.  When  finally  the 
trust  formula  ted  its  demands,  which  amounted 
to  nothing  lesB  than  extortion,  Mr.  Oippel  elim- 
inated from  his  repertoire  all  operas  controlled 
by  Ricordi,  and  Mr.  Oatti>0asazsa  greatly  re- 
duced their  unml^r  in  his  repertoire  (1011). 
Consult:    Yt.\B  Book,  1911;  Music,  The  Opera 

Trust. 

Tac  OraSA  Tnn,  Although  no  ofDcial  in- 
formation has  been  given  regarding  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Milan  trust,  there  are  unniistakable 
indications  that  the  American  uiana^'crs  have 
won  a  victory.  It  is  known  that  one  of  the 
«QBditi«na  demanded  in  1011  was  the  production 
at  tike  Hetropolitan  Opera  House  of  Franehetti's 
CtUtcfero  Colombo.  Not  only  has  the  work  not 
been  given,  but  it  was  not  even  announced  as 
one  of  the  probable  novelties.  Puccini's  '/j  /  (  / 
the  OoUen  West  bad  only  three  performances 
dnrini;  the  past  year,  as  against  nine  of  the 
piceeding.  ^^r.  T>ippel  firmly  maintained  the 
stand  be  h&d  Uikiit.  During  the  season  1011- 
12  not  a  single  performance  of  any  of  Puccini's 
works  was  given.  That  the  trtist  must  have 
eooM  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chicago 
company  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  prewnt  year 
Puccini's  Manon  Le«caut  was  given  tht*  i  timr^. 

Di»cx»vEaiE«  or  MAMUScams.  Closfly  tul low- 
ing the  discovery  by  Fritz  Stein  >  i  a  Jena 
Symphony  by  Beethoven  (see  Boo^  1911, 
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Abert,  professor  of  the  history  of  music  at  the 
Univerbity  of  Halle,  has  discovered  the  orches- 
tral parts  of  a  Charfreitagakantate  by  Itcctho- 
ven.  On  each  part  is  written  the  composer's 
ii  iiM.  in  Bt'ethoven'3  u.,  ji  handwriting.  The 
work  js  written  for  a  double  quartette  of  trom- 
bones. Scyfried  added  a  text  for  male  chorus, 
in  which  form  the  work  waa  performed  at 
Beetbovenls  funeraL  The  trombone  arrange- 
ment found  by  Professor  Abert  waa  written  in 
181^  for  Music  Director  F.  X.  Gloeggl,  of  Linz. 
In  the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar  Peter  Raabe 
found  the  scores  of  two  lost  works  by  Lisat. 
Tbe  first  tras  written  originally  as  an  instru- 
mental work  and  i';  rafied  l.cs  Moris.  Later 
a  inulc  chorus  tu  the  words  lieati  mortui  qui  in 
Domino  moriuntur  was  added.  The  composer 
had  expressed  tbe  wish  to  have  this  work  per- 
formed at  his  funeral,  but  at  tbat  time  the  score 
could  not  be  found.  The  second  work  is  a  can- 
tata, Hungarxa,  written  in  1848,  in  Weimar, 
to  a  text  by  Franz  von  Schober.  It  is  for  so- 
prano, tenor,  and  baritone  solos,  and  mixed 
chorus.  Thi9  work  has  nothiqg  to  do  witb  the 
later  symphonic  poem  of  tbe  same  name.  In 
the  Bach  Jahrbuch  Dr.  Werner  WoUfheim  gives 
an  account  of  an  unpublished  cantata,  Afein 
Herze  schtcimmt  im  Blute,  by  J.  S.  Bach.  It  is 
written  for  soprano,  oboe,  two  violins,  viola,  and 
iiaaso  ooBtinuo.  JX  A.  Martieassoa  discovered 
this  score,  wbieb  is  hi  Baeb*s  own  bandwriting, 
among  papers  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  (Copenhagen.  Judging  from 
internal  evidence  and  the  general  style  of  tbe 
work,  Wolflbeim  assigns  the  composition  to  tbe 
year  1714.  Wasi«lew«ci,  in  his  life  of  <8oW> 
ni'inn,  rr-lates  that  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Wieck  at  Zwickau  in  1632  a  movement  of  a 
symphony  in  G  minor  by  Schumann  was  played. 
But  no  Uace  of  this  work  was  ever  found  until 
last  summer,  when  the  score  was  discovered  in 
Weissenborn,  near  Zwickau.  It  was  immedi- 
ately performed,  at  a  philharmonic  concert  in 
ZwudcaiL 

Tarn  U»nso  States 

AmsTS,  iNSTBUifEKTAL.  Never  did  a  neir 
pianist  meet  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 
than  Wilhelm  BachuU"^.  lie  is  o'.m  cf  tliri-iM  r.ira 
artists  in  wtiom  one  finds  i  in  In  tied  the  several 
supreme  qualities  of  a  number  uf  different  pian- 
ists. Temmique  be  has  in  abundance,  but  it  is 
the  last  thing  one  admires,  because  he  uses  it 
solely  a^  n  m  rms  Hi^  lone  is  always  full  and 
noble,  capable  ot  the  subtlest  nuances.  No  one 
can  play  with  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  composer's  meaning*  After  an  absence  ox 
twelve  years  Leopold  Godmrsky  was  heard 
again.  Tfe  plays  with  greater  warmth  than  for- 
merly, yet  he  can  never  make  the  hearer  forget 
the  stupendous  trv  linlque.  In  rase  the  tech- 
nical execution  invariably  attracts  more  than 
the  interpretation.  Vladimir  de  PachBBami  bade 
his  American  admirers — and  they  are  not  few- 
farewell  forever,  and  they  showed  in  no  uneer- 
tflin  manner  how  they  loved  and  api  r.  i  i  it.  d  his 
exquisite  art  A  young  .American,  Ariluir  Shat- 
tuck,  who  has  won  hia  first  fame  abroad,  proved 
himself  a  fine  pianist  witb  a  brilliant  teebnioue. 
Gottfried  Galsion  also  was  received  witb  mariced 
favor.  Lhevinne,  P;nit  r,  f^tnjowsky.  Can?:, 
Scbelling,  and  Mm^.  Goodson  and  Bloomfield- 
Zdslw  are  established  favorites  who  were  al- 
WI91  greeted  hj  large  and  entbuaiastic  audi- 
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Among  the  violinists  the  incomparable  Ysay« 
proved  the  greatest  attraction.  Tbia  artist  still 
stands  unrivaled  among  the  host  of  great  vio- 
linists. It  is  difficult  to  state  in  precise  terms 
i'ii-r  \,  hat  constitutes  his  ]  ii  rity ;  but  when 
listening  to  him,  one  is  bpellbound.  Kreisler 
was  heard  ooly  in  a  few  concerts  with  the  Bos- 
ton  Symphony  Orcbestra.  Zimbalist,  Elnun. 
and  Miw  Parlow  continued  the  Cttflcesa  they  baa 
achieved  with  tl  >  tr  initial  performances.  A 
newcomer  wus  Louih  Perssinger,  a  native  Amer- 
ican, who  made  a  very  favorable  impression. 

Vocal.  The  past  year  introduced  to  tb« 
.AmericBB  pnblio  two  new  liederaingert  of  the 
txtt  rank.  Elena  Gerhardt  hits  ntvor  sung  in 
opera,  and  appeals  only  to  the  serious  public 
that  attends  recitah.  Mnie.  Charles  Cnliier,  an 
American  contralto,  made  her  great  reputation 
on  the  operatic  stage  in  Vienna  and  Bfunieh, 
but  showed  that  she  is  equally  jcreat  on  the 
concert  platform.  Without  Mme.  .Sombrich's 
wonderful  sonp;  recitals  the  musical  .season 
would  not  be  complete.  Mme.  Xetrazztni  ap- 
peared in  concerts  of  operatic  aelcctions;  tne 
eenulne  aong  recital  seems  to  have  no  attraction 
for  her.  The  Russian  cantor  Sirota  created 
something'  of  a  Bensation  by  his  wonderful  art 
of  interpreting  the  old  melodies  of  the  syna- 
gogue. A  new  Italian  baritone,  Titta  RufTo, 
excited  bii  andicneei  to  the  point  of  Iren^. 
Ti»ere  fa  no  doubt  that  he  poeaenea  a  voice  of 
unusual  range  and  equally  unusual  beauty, 
which  he  uacs  with  consummate  skill.  But.  be- 
sides, he  has  a  personality  that  exerts  a 
dynamic  force  ovor  bis  hearers.  Unfortunately 
hia  programmea  wen  made  to  please  the  popu- 
lar taste.  Song  recitals  of  the  highest  artistic 
merit  were  given  by  Hess,  Bonci,  Slerjik,  War- 
lich.  McCormack,  and  Jiinai.  8enuniann>Beink, 
Kordica,  and  GlQok. 

OBCRBSnui.  OoffCBrre.  By  his  will,  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer  bequeathed  f 1,000.000  to  the  Kew 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  one-half  of  which 
sum  was  tu  be  paid  as  noun  au  the  number  of 
subscribers  should  have  reache<l  one  thonwinii. 
At  the  opening  of  the  season  in  the  fall  this 
condition  was  fulfilled.  The  soeie^  showed  ita 
gratitude  by  devoting  one  pair  of  its  rcKular 
concf  1 1  -  ii<  unt  ks  liy  ^Ir.  Pulitzer's  three  Mivor- 
it«  composer."*,  Beethoven,  \V«gner,  and  Lisrt. 
Many  change!^  were  made  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orebeitra,  eipecially  in 
the  stringa.  Several  of  the  older  member*  re< 
tired  on  a  pension.  The  position  of  first  'cellist 
Was  lilled  by  r)tto  I ■  rack,  wiio  also  is  to  act  as 
assistant  conductor.  The  return  of  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  ai  conductor  of  the  famous  orchestra  was 
a  source  of  general  satisfaction.  Under  the  lead- 
ership nf  Emil  OherhofTer  the  Nfinneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  risen  to  the  position  of  one 
of  the  best  instrumental  bodies  in  the  country. 
A  concert  given  in  New  York  elicited  unanimous 
praita  for  the  neellence  of  its  playing.  Cincin- 
nati seems  to  have  bad  loclc  with  its  symphony 
orchestra.  DifTerenees  with  the  musical  union 
in  1907  led  to  the  dis.solution  of  the  original 
organization  under  van  der  Stucken,  and  for 
two  aeaaoma  the  city  waa  without  an  orchestra. 
Tiia  WW  orcheatra.  orsaniaed  in  1909.  under 
Stokovaky,  at  onee  took  its  place  among  the 
great  organizations  and  grew  steadily  in  favor, 
when  at  the  antiuul  May  fesstival  the  home 
orchestra  was  passed  over  in  favor  of  ttie  Chi- 
cago playera,  Mr.  Stokovsky  resented  the  action 
and  nitgMd.    Fortunately  tha  board  of  di* 


rectors  kept  the  players  together  and  engaged 
Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald  of  the  Philharmonic  aik 
Berlin,  under  whoee  diret-tion  the  orchestra 
began  the  new  season  most  auspiciously.  Mr. 
Stukovsky  succeeded  Carl  Pohlig  as  leader  of 
the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Urcbestra.  Aa 
event  of  the  Hrst  magnitude  was  the  visit  af  • 
Arthur  Mikiach  with  the  entire  London  SjiB* 
phony  Orehestra  Of  eighty-tive  perfbrmera.  Tht 
tour  of  the  principal  cities  was  a  series  of  unin- 
terrupted and  well-deserved  triumphs,  it  vaa 
Mr.  Nikisch's  first  visit  to  America  nftar  at 
abeence  of  eighteen  yeara. 

Novp,TiB».  The  Pfailhamonie  Society  «t 
"Kr^v  York,  under  Stransky,  intrnjurr-d  the 
mm  h  discussed  young  Viennese  conipostr,  Erich 
Korngold,  who  is  only  15  years  of  age,  to  tha 
American  public  The  work  ia  entttlMl  ChNT* 
tura  fo  a  Play.  It  fa  remarkable  eblefly  lar 
the  treatment  nf  the  orchestral  apparatus. 
The  themes  themselves  are  not  very  striking. 
One  LuiL'lil  characterize  tlie  style  as  that  of 
the  earlier  Tchaikowski  with  some  added  touches 
of  Stranas.  From  the  same  orchestra  waa  heard 
a  tone-poem  by  Delius,  In  a  Summrr  OardeUj 
which  is  distinguished  by  harshness  and  rest- 
lessness. A  Iffrri/  Ortrtun:,  by  Weinga  rt  jl  r. 
proved  again  what  all  his  previous  orcbottral 
compositions    have    proved,    that    the  fniPWt 

oonductor  is  a  aplendid  muaidan  and  SMt  onaa- 
ter  of  tha  art  of  InetmmentatioN,  bot  that  hb 

lacks  all  real  creative  ability.  Olafa  Wedding 
Dance,  by  Alexander  Ritter,  is  the  work  of  a 
serious  and  sound  musician,  who  has  little  to 
•ay  tliat  ia  of  real  importance.  All  theae  wofka 
were  produced  by  the  Philharraonie  Society. 
Far  morp  interesting,  and  of  real  musical  value, 
were  the  almost  unknown  works  of  Smetana. 
of  which  Mr.  Stransky  pro<luced  s<'veral.  Of 
the  novelties  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orcbestra  of  Cnicago,  under  Mr.  Stock,  the  UMMt 
important  was  fiusoni's  Fantatia  Contrapjmn- 
tiatica  for  orchestra  and  organ.  Originally  the 
work  Was  written  for  piano,  and  the  arr.ui^-. 
ment  whi»  made  bv  Mr.  Stock  and  the  Cbicaj;o 
organist  Middelsclittlte.  The  theme  ia  taken 
from  Bach'a  laat  oompoaitioii,  a  frapnant  in- 
tended as  ■  quadruple  fugue.   Mr.  mode  alao 

intnn! ij (  III  a  new  overture  by  ricnrjr  Srlnmnnr. 
Ltbtnsjrtudt,  a  pleasing  composition.  The 
Philadelpnia  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Sto- 
kov^y,  played  the  introduction  to  Act  IV.  of 
a  dramatic  work  written  by  H.  Sandby  upon 
the  text  of  Ibsen's  Vikings  of  fldqoland.  The 
music  is  entirely  descriptive,  but  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently forceful  for  the  delineation  of  tht  pow- 
erful drama.  A  new  concerto  for  violin  and 
orcheatra  by  John  Powell,  produced  by  Efren 
Zimbalist,  with  the  assistance  of  Nahan  FmakA 
orchestm.  will  not  prove  an  addition  to 
literatiin  i  f  the  violin.  The  work  is  !iyp<r- 
modern  in  character,  lacks  decided  themes,  nml 
the  orchestration  is  far  too  heavy.  A  JEkapMito 
for  Clarinet  and  Orehetim  by  I>^uaa!y  «M  wm* 
fered  to  the  patrons  of  tha  Phllharmonie  9th 
cicty.  Hm  work  is  typical  of  the  compoaart 
latent  style.  An  endless  surging  of  the  orcbea- 
tra,  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  strange  in>itru> 
mental  effeeta,  a  few  detached  notes  fitm  tke 
aolo  instrument;  nowhere  any  definite  muaieal 
outline.  In  one  of  his  piann  r.ritals  Rudolf 
Ganz  performed  the  sonata  in  E  major,  oj*,  t, 
by  Erich  Korngold.  whose  works  do  not  meet 
with  the  same  enthuaiaatic  receptioa  here  aa  ion 
Europe.  Surprising  tiw  sonata  certainly  i»  na 
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the  work  of  a  mere  boy.  It  lacks  logieal  de* 
vetopment  and  spontanei^.  All  ia       the  oov* 

elties  otfiT.Mi  iinnng  the  |Mtt  jwt  were  «  dia* 

tinct  diaappuintiueut. 

Music  Festivals.  The  number  of  music  fee- 
tivab  held  during  the  ;rear  in  the  United  States 
wes  legion.  It  is  worthy  of  reeord  that  searoely 

one  festival  of  importance  was  given  where 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  not  among  the  so- 
loists. The  most  important  event  of  tliis  kind 
was  the  fiethlebem  Baeb  Festival,  under  the  di' 
net  km  of  Frederki  Woile.  It  was  the  first  one 
since  1906,  when  Mr.  Wolle  went  to  Berkeley, 
Cal.  The  principal  work  was  the  Mass  in  B 
tninor.  Besides  that  i  ur  cantatas,  three  of 
which  had  their  tirst  pfrtormance  in  America, 
were  produced.  Tbe  fifty-fourtb  annual  Festi- 
val at  Worcester,  under  the  direction  of  Mees 
and  Strube,  brought  Parker's  ffora  Hoviwima, 
Verdi's  Te  Dnun,  .u'.d  the  fi:--t  performance  of 
a  new  cantata,  Ruth.  [>y  iieorge  Schumann, 
which  proved  to  be  u  bti  jag  and  (dutiful  work. 
Ai  the  hieniiial  May  Festival  in  Cincinnati, 
wider  van  der  Stnocen,  superb  performanoes 
were  g:v. n  (  f  Mende)»»oiin's  KHjiih,  Franck'a 
bes  Bi:ut\tniii  s,  Wolf-Ferrari's  La  Vila  A  uoux, 
and  Berli  j^^  Requiem.  A  novel  festival  was 
that  held  at  Bohemia  tirove,  near  San  Francisco. 
In  the  «pen  air,  among  the  giant  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia, Henry  Hadloy''^  The  Atonement  of  I'm 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  the  compos^T. 
The  New  York  Sjmphony  Urcliestra,  under  \\  alter 
Damroscb,  and  tbe  New  York  Oratorio  Society, 
under  Frank  DamroKb,  joined  forces  in  a  four- 
day  festival  devoted  entirely  to  the  great  or- 
chestral and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  t'in 
Drutsches  Requiem,  Tianie,  and  Triuir.jildir'l, 
aud  all  four  symphonies  were  performed. 
Bachaus  played  tue  piano  concerto  in  Bh  and 
Zimhaliat  the  vkilis  eoneertOb  Mme.  MatsemiMr 
eontribnted  some  of  tbe  mastM^  nosfe  beantifttl 
songs. 

Opeba.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
one  bundled  and  sixty-four  performaaees  were 
giren  frtm  a  xepertoire  of  fortar-four  operas  by 
taeat^HHie  eotnposers.  Aecording  to  nation- 
ality, thaeo  were  divided  as  follows:  German, 
stveateen  works  by  aeven  compoaers  -totaled 
eixtv-eight  performances;  Italian,  seventeen 
works  by  seven  coniposers  totaled  scven^'four 
pMrfonnaneee;  Frenen,  eight  works  by  flvs  oobk 
posers  totalrfl  ■^fventeen  performances;  Ameri- 
can, one  wufW  by  one  composer  totaled  four 
performances;  Bolieniian,  one  work  by  on*  <  om- 
poier  totaled  one  performance.  Wagner,  rcpre- 
snt^  by  nine  works,  led  with  thirty-four  per- 
formances. N'ext  in  order  eame  Puccini,  five  of 
whojte  works  achieved  twenty-four  performances. 
Third  ranked  Verdi  with  five  work  ^  and  twent  y 
one  performances.  The  works  most  frequently 
given  were  Puccini's  La  Bohime  and  Leonca- 
vallo's Pagliacei,  each  eight  times.  Next  came 
Wagner's  WalkUre  and  Puccini's  Madama  But- 
t^fty,  each  seven  times,  Wagner's  Tannhausrr, 
Gluck's  Orfeo,  Verdi'.%  Aida,  Wolf-Ferrari'a 
Donne  Curiose,  Humperdilldc*s  KSnigskinder 
and  Mimael  mid  Oretel  were  each  given  six 
tfanes.  Three  novelties  were  produced.  Wolf- 
Ferrari'B  Potmr  Curioae  (JaauarT  8),  with 
Tarrar,  .ladiowker.  and  Didur  in  the  principal 
rOles.  under  Toscanini,  was  received  with  great 
fsvoir.  In  style  it  marks  a  return  to  the  opera 
taoire  of  Mosart  and  Roeslnl.  The  rausle  fs 
light,  pracffiil.  and  sparkling.  The  composer 
empl«f«  a  small  orchestra.     The   libretto  is 


rather  poor,  tlie  chief  fault  heiiw  that  the 
action  is  too  lon^  drawn  out.  fileeh%  Versje^efl 

(January  20),  with  (Jadski,  Jadlowker  and 
Weil,  under  Hertz,  in  spite  of  excellent  per- 
formances, met  with  an  indifferent  reception. 
Only  four  performances  were  given.  Its  chief 
fault  is  laek  of  originality.  'Tlie  oompoeer  has 
nothing  new  to  say,  and  ofTer.s  »pecimena  of 
almost  ail  operatic  styles.  Uoratio  Parker's 
U,  (.March  14),  the  opera  that  received  the 
$10,000  prize,  with  fomia.  Homer,  and  Wither- 
epoon,  under  Herts,  was  a  signal  failure.  The 
composer  lacks  all  draraatie  instinct.  The  music 
impresses  one  a.s  tlie  result  of  cold  reflection; 
it  is  deficient  in  sensuous  charm  and  .nponta- 
neity.  Two  works  were  revived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  a  new  singer,  Frieda  Hempel, 
of  Berlin.  Owing  to  tbe  artist's  illness  tbe  in- 
itial performance  of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  re- 
sulted in  a  splendid  triumph  of  stage-manage- 
ment, which  here  seems  to  have  reached  the 
very  acme  of  perfeetioD.  Meyerbeer's  lies 
ifnoaeROts  Mmads  to  modem  ears  so  tedisns 
and  threadbare  that  it  is  only  offered  with  an 
all-star  cast.  Ry  virtue  of  the  system  nf  f-x- 
change  with  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  company 
the  patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
also  heard  the  liew  York  premiftres  of  Mas* 
senet^s  CmdriHm  and  Wolf.Perrari's  I  ^HojOU 
rlfUn  Madonna,  after  the  American  premi&rea  of 
boLa  Works  had  taken  place  at  Chicago.  Among 
the  new  singers,  Frieda  Hetnpel,  the  fanioun  ( ul- 
oratura  soprano  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  had  aroused 
tbe  highest  expectations.  She  made  her  d6but 
in  Meyerbeer's  Uuguenota  during  the  last  week 
of  the  year,  and  was  plainly  showing  the  effects 
of  her  II  I  lit  illness,  so  tliat  no  just  cstimatu 
could  be  formed.  Ethel  Parks,  another  colora- 
tura singer,  proved  herself  an  excellent  artist, 
although  her  voiee  ia  not  very  powerful.  Lu- 
eresia  w>ri  made  a  vei^  favorable  impression 
with  her  fine,  clear  voice,  flexibli^  eolnrnf tira, 
and  artistic  acting.  Among  the  nun  only  one 
newcomer  was  heard,  Edward  Lankow,  a  ster- 
ling artist  with  a  glorious  baas.  All  the  other 
artiste  were  est^lislied  favorites^  sueh  as 
Gadski.  Kremstadt,  Dcstinn,  Rappold,  F;irr:tr, 
Sparku,  Matzeuauer,  Homer;  Caruso,  Sltiuk, 
Burriaii,  Jiirn,  Jadlowker,  Martin,  Weil,  Cris- 
wold  Witherspoon,  Hinshaw,  and  Scotti.  A  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  corps  of  conductors  waa 
Giorgio  Polacco,  a  fine  musician  with  much  tem- 
perament and  authority.  Tlie  other  conduetors 
were  Toscanini,  Hertz,  and  Sturani. 

Tlie  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company 
gave  120  performaaees  from  a  repertoire  of 

thirty  works  hy  nineteen  composers.  Wolf- 
Ft'rrari,  represonte<i  by  two  works,  led  with 
<  Ljliteen  performances.  Five  operas  of  Verdi 
totaled  sixteen  performances;  while  Wagner 
ranked  third,  with  thirteen  perfonnances  of 
three  works.  Three  novelties  were  produced. 
Wolf- Ferrari's  /  Giojelli  delta  Madonna  (Janu- 
ary 16),  with  Caroline  White,  Baiisi,  and  Sani- 
marco,  under  Campanini,  scored  an,  overwhelm- 
ing and  geijiiini  success.  It  was  presented  thir- 
teen times.  The  musie  delineates  wonderfully 
the  various  dramatic  situations.  Parelllls  A 
Lovrra'  Quarrel  (March  6),  with  Zepilli.  Berat. 
Bassi,  and  Snmmarco,  under  Campanini,  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.  It  is  rather  light  in 
eharaeter  but  full  of  eharmiitt  melody.  Ooht- 
marlHh  Orlofeef  ois  the  Hearth  (November  7), 
with  Teyte,  Riegelmann,  and  Dufranne,  under 
W  intern  itz,  made  a  decidedly  favorable  iropres- 
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•ion.  Tli«  miwie  is  vety  melodious,  character- 
iitie  of  the  oompoflei'a  best  mood,  and  fr«e  from 

all  ultra-modern  tourhcs.  Of  all  Mr.  Oijipcl's 
iirtists,  the  one  thul  attrucled  tlie  greatest  at- 
tention wa8  the  Italian  baritone,  '1  itta  Kutln. 
Perbajw  never  in  the  history  of  opera  in  Amer- 
ica have  such  frenzied  dMHonstrations  taken 
place  as  when  thia  aioiger  apjMared  in  MvmUt 

and  Uigoliito. 

The  Boston  Opera  Company  pave  ninety-flve 
performances  from  a  repertoire  of  twenty-eight 
operas  by  eighteen  eoaposers.  Puccini  led  with 
twenty  'performances  of  four  worke*  Next 
Tanked  Verdi,  represented  by  five  worke,  irliieh 
achieved  thirteen  [jerformanoes.  Four  perform- 
anc«.'«s  of  Wagner's  Trmtan  und  Isolde  were  given 
under  the  direction  of  Weingartner,  while  the 
ceet  w«a  made  up  from  the  company'a  own  ar- 
tiste end  some  sters  of  the  Metropolitan  eom- 
pany.  For  five  performance!--  of  T>rfiii>-sy's  Prl- 
lens  ct  Milimnde  Mme.  iilauL  Maeterlinck, 
the  wife  of  tlie  Bel{;ian  poet,  was  enf;a;^ed.  Mine. 
Kordica,  one  of  Fioston's  special  favorites,  ap- 
pealed as  "  Isolde  "  in  some  of  the  preeenta* 
tions  of  Wagner's  work.  Ho  new  woric  was 
produced  during  the  year. 

In  the  West  a  new  o[M-;i-ii1ir  nrr'nn  ization 
under  the  direction  of  Mario  Louibardi  ap- 

8»ared.  which  is  ksown  as  tiM  Pasiflc  Coast 
rand  Opera  Compaiiy.  Among  the  works  in 
its  repertoire  was  Straoss's  luloeie.  It  even 
produced  Zandnnai's  Conchita  for  the  first  time 
in  America  (September  28),  thus  anticipating 
by  some  months  the  .American  j)erforma]lce  of 
that  work  announeed  by  Mr.  Dippel. 

EcaoPBAif  Cdcrtbibs 

Gebmant.  Til.'  :ii  nf  tlio  year  was  the 
premiere  of  Hichard  StrauBs's  latest  opera, 
Ariadne  auf  Kaxon,  which  OOCUmd  on  October 
26  at  Stuttgart.  The  composer  seems  deter* 
mined  to  surprise  the  world  with  every  new 
dramatic  work.  This  time  he  ban  chosen  one 
of  Moli^re's  best  known  corned ien.  he  Bourgeois 
OentiUkomme,  to  which  he  ban  written  exquisite 
ineidental  music.  "  Tourdain,"  the  principal 
.eluiraeter  of  tlie  play,  }>oses  as  an  art  Itoeenas. 
At  an  entertainment  at  his  house  Ariadne  auf 
Naxofi,  a  tragic  op«ra,  and  Xerbinetta,  a  comic 
oi>era.  both  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
a  prot^g^  of  his.  are  to  be  produced.  As  time 
presses*  the  host  simply  decides  to  have  both 
works  performed  simultaneously.  Thus  we  have 
not  only  a  stage  within  a  stage — an  old  device — 
but  .1  Lduiedy  within  a  tr.i  M  ly.  Iiich  certainly 
is  >o«n'Lhing  new  on  the  otieratic  i»tage.  The 
Other  innovation  is  that  the  opera  does  not 
hcgin  when  the  curtain  rises.  For  two  hours 
the  audience  must  sit  through  Mo1i*re*»  comedy, 
in  an  u  liijif.iti  [1  !)\  von  HolTniannst!i:iI,  In  his 
iatetit  work  btrau9»  employs  a  very  small  or- 
chestra (only  thirty-six  performers),  but  even 
thus  this  orchestral  wixard  offers  new  instru- 
mental oomhinations  and  produces  many  beau- 
tiful effect's.  Thp  vocal  parts  are  of  ^nrat 
beauty  and  bingable,  even  if  frequently  duIiLult. 
Especially  ia  this  true  of  the  principal  aria  of 
Zerbinetta,  which  goes  up  to  high  F  sliarp  and 
is  full  of  the  most  dilhcttit  coloratura  work. 
The  final  duet  between  *'.\riadne"  and  "Bac- 
chus" is  prai-s<><l  hb  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Atrains  in  all  music.  I'lihtinted  praise  is  be- 
stowed UDon  the  composer  for  hia  wonderful 
musical  cbaraeterisatien  of  both  the  tragic  and 


the  comic  situations.  The  work  was  conducted 
by  Strauss  himself;  the  principals  were  Jeritza 
(Ariadne),  Siems  ( Zerbinetta ) ,  Jadlowker 
(Bacchus).  In  spite  of  its  great  external  sue- 
i  .'>ti,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  work  will  t;jin 
for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  the  repertoire. 
Two  serious  objections  are  pointed  out  by  Ger- 
man critics.  The  first  is  that  lew  peopls  tea 
adjust  themselves  to  the  frequent  changes  from 
the  serious  to  'the  comic,  and  vic€  versa:  the 
second,  that  people  are  tired  out  by  being  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  two  hours  for  the  beginning 
of  the  real  opera.  The  Stuttmut  success  was 
repeated  at  presden,  while  altar  iha  ColegBs 
premi^re  hissing  was  heard. 

A  new  opera,  Der  feme  KUmg,  by  Frane 
Schrecker,  scored  a  most  emphatic  success  at  its 
first  performance  in  Frankfort.  It  is  described 
as  a  work  of  rare  beauty  and  pronounced  indi- 
viduality. Wolf-Ferrari's  Der  SchnHKk  der 
Madonna  at  its  premiere  in  Leipzig  was  receirwl 
with  as  great  deinoiKstiations  as  in  AmerKvi.  A 
peculiar  fate  befell  JSougu^'s  Quo  Vadtn  afier 
Ito  initial  performance  in  Berlin.  The  critics 
condemned  it  unanimously;  the  public  showed 
its  unmistakable  approval.  Other  works  that 
met  with  success  at  tin  Ir  first  production  were 
Saint-Sa^ns's  lUjnntre  (Dessau);  Busoni.  Ihe 
Brauticahl  (Hamburg);  Eulambio,  Ninon  ton 
henaUM  (Leipsig) ;  Keitsel,  Aarberine  (Crefeld). 
An  interesting  revivst  in  eommemorstion  of  the 
secoiid  t'pntenary  of  the  birth  of  Fre<lerick  the 
Criat  was  offered  by  the  Royal  Opera  of  Ber- 
lin: King  Frederick's  only  opera,  tl  Re  Pa»- 
tore.  The  last  performanoe  of  Triatan  md 
ItoJde  directed  by  Dr.  Mnek  before  his  depert- 
ure  for  Boston,  wa?  made  the  occasion  of  s 
tremejxlous  ovation.  During  tlie  twenty  year* 
timt  T>i.  Muck  liatl  been  one  of  the  principal 
conductors  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  he  con- 
dneted  1071  performances  of  103  difTerent 
operas,  of  which  thirte-iivo  were  novelties.  By 
a  strange  coineidenoe  he  was  succeeded  by  Bmil 
Paur,  who  conducted  (he  Boston  Symphony  Or* 
clieistra  from  18U;i-8.  The  drst  season  of  liie 
KurfOrstenoper  ended  disastrously,  so  that  Di- 
rector Moris  was  obliged  to  retire.  However, 
a  second  season  umler  a  new  director,  MIU 
was  inaugurated.  The  house  it"«elf  was  rebuilt 
and  many  improvements  made  in  the  ensemble. 
At  t'harlottenbiirg  the  new  Municipal  OperiJ, 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  £200  (the  largest 
opera  houee  in  Germany),  built  for  the  psr- 
pose  of  rivaling  the  Royal  Opera,  was  opened 
with  a  performance  of  Fidelia.  The  Leipxig 
premiere  of  Strauss 'a  Fcucrmot  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  Strauss  week,  when  ail  the  other 
operas  of  the  master  were  performed.  At  Dies* 
den  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Ernest  ves 
Schneh  aa  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  was 
observed  in  a  fitting  and  impressive  m.mner. 
The  work  cho-n-n  for  performance  in  the  open 
air  in  the  foret^t  near  Zoppot  was  Hamper^ 
dinck's  Hituel  and  aretek 

The  annual  fcstiva!  of  the  AUgem^lser 
Deutscher  Musikrerein  wan  held  at  Dant/i?. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  a  work  bv  a 
woman,  Gisela  Selden.  was  performed.  Of  the 
laner  works,  only  Noren's  Oonoerto  for  Violm 
ami  0rek9ttra,  plaved  by  Petsehnikoff,  made  ae 
impression.  The  chamber  music  was  of  a  better 
quality.  A  string  quartette,  op.  16,  by  S  h<>!n- 
plhig  and  a  |)iano  quintette  op.  50.  by  .Tii.>n. 
proved  to  be  works  of  real  merit.  Under  the 
anspiees  of  the  German  firahnw  Oeasllsebaft  a 
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aeeond  Brahms  Festival  of  five  ooocerts,  under  patronized*  After  tbe  prices  of  admiaaum  had 
the  direetiott  of  Fritz  Steinbaeb,  was  given  at  Men  oonaiderably  reduced,  larger  andieDoes  were 

Wiesbaden.  All  the  great  choral  and  orcliostral  attracted  for  a  time,  hut  at  no  time  did  the 
works,  as  well  as  some  of  the  clmmlKT  iiiutiic,  undertaking  pay  exjiiMi-^c^.  Yet  Mr.  llatnmer- 
wtTe  heard.  The  success  eclip&o<l  even  tliat  of  stem  jinxluced  three  novelties:  Ma^^*>net's 
tbe  first  festival  held  at  Munich  in  1909.  At  Don  Quichotte  and  Jongleur  de  Ndtre  Dame, 
Breslau  a  Bach  Festival  was  arranged,  during  and  Holbrooke's  The  Children  of  Don  (in  Kng- 
whieh  only  such  works  of  the  master  were  per-  litih).  For  the  production  of  the  last  work  no 
fonifed  as  were  little  known.  Tbe  first  Berlin  less  a  conductor  than  Nikiscb  was  engaged.  All 
performance  of  Mahler's  Eighth  Sxjmphony,  the  critics  afireed  that  the  performance  was  su- 
nnder  Willem  Mengelberg,  assumed  tbe  proDor-  perb,  but  they  were  unable  to  decide  whether 
tione  of  a  real  festival.  The  chorus  and  orcnet-  tlie  music  wae  great  or  grotesque.  When  the 
tm  nnmbered  one  tboueand  perlonnexeu  Tbe  aeneon  bad  been  completed,  Mr.  Hammerstein 
impienion  made,  nitber  by  tbe  famona  Duteb  closed  hia  home  and  withdrew  from  London 
COndnetor  (who  had  never  been  heard  in  Berlin)  operatic  afTairs.  Nor  was  the  old-established 
than  by  the  work  itiielf,  was  such  that  two  extra  op^ra  at  Cuvent  Garden  any  more  successful, 
performances  had  to  be  arranged.  During  the  It  was  remarked  that  the  hest  attended  per- 
annual  Moaart  cycle  at  the  Aoyal  Opera  in  lornumcea  were  those  at  which  a  ballet  was 
Munich  the  following  wodcs  were  pntdneed;  introduced.  Only  two  norelties  were  beard  t 
Ba^xen  ct  Rastienne,  11  Seraglio,  fn<^i  fnn  futir,  Wolf-Ferrari's  /  QiojrJU  drlla  Ifadonna  and 
I.e  Kozzc  di  t'iuaro,  Don  (Jiovanni;  w  iale  at  the  Zandonai's  Conchita.  In  Uie  Wagner  works  the 
Prinzregententheater  tlie  annual  Warner  festi-  absfiico  of  Dr.  Riehter  was  sorely  felt;  Dr. 
ral  perlormances  were  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Kottenburg,  of  Frankfort,  was  only  a  capable 
IfeieleriiM^er,  0er  Rmg  de«  Vihelungen.  At  routine  ooiiduetor.  While  tbe  Moody-Manners 
nayreuth  Die  ifnstcrsinfjrr,  Drr  Ring  de*  Jfsftef*  Opera  Company  continued  its  production  of 
unfffn,  and  I'arxtful  were  gJven.  grand  opera  in  English,  a  dangerous  rival  arose 

I  111'  city  of  Iterlm  gruntc;]  i  suh\ i  iitiri;  of  f.i[  them  in  the  l>enhof  (Irand  Opera  Company, 
60,000  marks  to  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  wluch  gave,  also  in  tingli^^h,  excellent  repre- 
eoiidition  that  it  woold  nhnndoil  the  concert  sentations  of  The  Uantersingers,  Tristan,  The 
toura  during  tbe  summer,  end  remain  in  town  FlguM  DutckmamtOrfeOi  and  £Mttm  with  aueh 
giving  symphony  concerts  at  popular  prieea.  artien  ae  Marie  Brema,  Fereevnl  Allen,  Kirkb^' 
The  first  summer  s  m^uh  was  .successful,  al-  Lunn,  ^Taclennan,  and  Balling  as  conductor, 
though  the  lowest  admission  was  only  30  Tlie  London  Philharmonic  Society  celebrated  the 
pfennig  "(8  cents).  The  Meiningen  Court  Or-  centenary  of  its  foundation  bv  the  performance 
ebentn,  which  wna  world'lamoaa  under  Hans  at  each  concert  of  some  work  by  a  prominent 
Ton  Baiow,  and  later  under  bla  aueeeseor,  Rich-  Bnglieh  composer  written  eepeeiaily  for  tbe 
ard  Strauss,  again  resumed  its  concert  tours  ocr.nqioTi.  Vol  mr  of  those  workH  made  an  ira- 
under  the  leadership  of  .Max  Reyer,  who  proved  pre^bioii.  la  this  connection  it  may  be  recorded 
hifnM>lf  but  a  mediocre  conductor.  Sam  Franko's  that  perhaps  nowhere,  not  even  in  Germany, 
oonoerta  of  music  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  are  there  produced  so  many  novelties  as  at  pres- 
u^iell  bo  gave  with  tbe  BIdthner  Orchestra  of  ent  in  England.  But  very  few  ever  get  a  sec- 
Berlin,  were  highly  appreciated.  Ossip  Gabri-  ond  hearing.  In  spite  of  this  fact  a  new  "So< 
lowitach  has  risen  to  tlie  first  rank  of  con-  cicty  of  Women  Musioians"  was  organiised, 
ductors,  hut  his  activity  during  the  pa  t  year  who.sc  object  is  to  perform  works  of  its  mein- 
abows  that  he  has  no  intention  of  relinquishing  hers.  In  connection  with  an  exposition  at  I-^rt's 
Un  Mtj  place  among  the  greatest  pianists.  At  Court  called  "  Shakespeare's  England,"  a  series 
OM  noneert  be  played  both  of  Biahna'a  piano  of  concerts  was  arranged  presenting  only  works 
eoneertoe.  His  greatest  adiietement,  boweirer,  inspired  by  the  bard  of  Avon.  Although  many 
is  the  series  of  six  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  of  the  world's  greatest  ccinpi  ^  r<5,  from  Bit-tho 
courae  of  which  he  illustrated  the  historical  ven  to  Strauss,  were  represented,  tlie  under- 
development of  the  pianoforte  concerto  from  the  taking  proved  a  complete  financial  failure.  At 
enrlient  ttmea  to  the  present  day.  In  Berlin  tbe  <%atal  Palace  a  Handel  Festival  was  held, 
Ettgott  IVAIbert  waa  welcomed  by  crowded  under  the  direction  of  P.  CSowen,  when  Janief  f(s 
houses  on  the  occasion  of  his  reappearance,  Egifpt,  Thr  ^frss-iaf: ,  nnd  miscenaneous  works 
after  a  retirement  of  six  years,  up<m  the  con-  were  rendered  by  a  ciiorus  of  four  thousand 
cert  platform.  He  played  with  the  old-time  voices.  Hereford,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and 
mastery  which  won  bim  bla  enviable  reputation  Brighton  had  their  periodic  music  festivals.  At 
b^iare  he  began  to  negleet  hia  piano  in  ordei*  the  Hippodrome  in  London  Maaeagni  drew  vast 
to  gather  laurels  as  a  composer.  From  Berlin  audiences  by  conducting  his  C^avalleria  Ruati- 
como  reports,  that  sound  absolutely  incredible,  rana.  He  was  followed  by  Leoncavallo,  who 
of  the  playing  of  an  ll-Vf n  oM  violinist,  Jawha  conducted  a  new  opera  of  his  own  in  tWO  IctS, 
Hctfetz.  Nevertheless,  reputable  and  competent  /  /Angari,  which  failed  to  interest, 
eritien  aaeure  ni  that  no  living  violinist  can  France.  At  the  Grand  Op*ra  the  works  of 
Burpaas  this  new  prodigy  in  the  rendition  of  Wagner  have  figured  more  prominently  titan  in 
those  great  concertos  of  Brahms,  Beethoven,  and  any  other  year.  The  principal  reason  was  the 
J!nicl».  Kven  I>eopold  Auer,  th(  In  t«  icher,  strike  of  the  ballet.  While  the  people  in  gen- 
WBong:  whose  pupils  are  several  of  the  greatest  eral  love  Wagner,  fashionable  society,  which 
Uvfag  violinists,  dedarea  Hetfets  to  be  tbe  controls  the  opera  hou.se,  had  practically  ban- 
gieateat  genius  he  has  ever  taught.  ished  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatic 

E7forj4?n).  Some  PTcitement  was  injected  into  composers  in  favor  of  works  ttat  fntroduce  a 
a  rnthfr  dull  upf  t  tdi  m  ivun  by  tlie  manifestos  ballet.  The  management  availed  itself  of  this 
i>^!!<u«d  from  time  to  Htrif  ity  Mr.  Hammerstein,  strike  to  arrange  a  Waguer  Festival,  under  the 
complaining  of  lack  of  -^upport  and  berating  tbe  direction  of  Weingartner  and  Lohse.  Massenet's 
Eagliab  for  their  apathy.  In  spite  of  cKcellent  last  wark.  Roma,  divided  critical  Opinion,  but 
performances,  tbe  London  Opera  Hionae  waa  not  tbe  general  impresakm  waa  that  «w  tsxt  de- 
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manded  mtuie  of  deep  fwiing  and  majevt/t  the 
very  qtutlities  in  wbieh  Maaaaiiet  n  mcwt  dsfl* 

cient.  At  the  Op^ra  Coniique,  Lazzari'a  La 
Liprcuse  Hcorcd  aa  unusual  huccosa.  After  th« 
jicrforaiancp  it  was  learned  tiiat  this  work  bad 
been  sent  in  for  a  priza  of  15,000  francs  offered 
by  the  citv  of  Paris.  The  prize  was  awarded 
1(1  Mcrcier  a  Elsen,  which  at  the  Theatre  dc  la 
(jaif^  made  a  complete  fiaaco.  At  Marseilles 
tlie  premiere  of  Dv  Lara's  Lea  Trois  Sfasquea 
called  forth  great  enttiusiaam.  I'lider  tlie  dircc- 
tioil  of  Weingartner  live  concertt>  uf  claaateal 
music  were  given  in  Paris.  The  works  pro- 
duced were  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Handel's  Mennah, 

BeethoVi'Il's  i<,i!,-u\!\is.     .uul      ■;rvrral  of 

Beethoveir'b  orcbeAtral  works,  tha  whole  ending 
with  a  splendid  perfonnaine  of  the  Hinth  8ym- 
phm$.  On  this  oecaaioii  tlio  newly  dlaeovwod 
"Jma"  Symphony  had  ita  first  perfonnanoe  tn 
Frniu'C,  In  a  series  nf  concerts  directed  by 
^v'lkisch  a  number  of  Tscliaikuwski's  composi- 
tions were  heard,  which  aroused  unbounded  en- 
thuaiasm  in  aome  quartcra  and  equally  violant 
oppoaition  in  othera.  At  the  ap«  of  64  Lilli 
lA'tiniann  gave  two  sonj?  rpfitrifs  \n  Paris  before 
crowde<i  houses  and  evoked  tumultuous  applause 
witli  her  masterly  8in;,'ing  of  German  lieder.  Jri 
recent  years  the  Soci6t6  Bach  has  done  much 
to  educate  the  French  pnUte  to  an  appreciation 
of  that  almost  unknown  maater'a  works.  Dur- 
ing tlie  past  year  the  famous  Schola  Cantorum 
has  followed  in  thi'  f  tutstepa  of  tlie  Batli  So 
ciety.  A  few  admirers  of  Brahms  organized 
themselves  Into  a  Soci«t6  te  Anil  da  Brahms 
for  tha  purpoaa  of  making  propaganda  for  tha 
great  Gmtnan  natter.  Unfortunately  their  ef* 
forts  have  not  met  with  suooess.  Tin  French 
public,  accustomed  to  the  hyper-modern  har- 
monies  of  their  national  composers,  absolutely 
refuaea  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Brahma. 
Word  ia  reoeivad  alao  oif  tha  eatablhiinient  of  a 
Soci^t^  Fr^diric  Chopin.  Among  the  Hf>ard  of 
directors  appear  the  names  of  C'hevillarti,  De 
Rcszke,  Ra\Tl,  and  Rostand.  In  the  prospectus 
we  read  that  the  object  of  the  society  is  "  to 
make  known  tlw  worka  and  preaanro  tha  Iwnor 
fif  the  composer's  memory." 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.  Among  the  important  books 
publiahad  daring  the  year  are  the  following: 

BlOGKAPBlCAL.  H.  Reiman,  Bach  (Berlin), 
completed  and  edited  after  the  author's  death 
by  H.  Schrader  (brief,  but  authoritative.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated) ;  M.  Kalbeck,  Johannra 
Brahmg,  vol.  III.,  part  II.  (Berlin)  (covers  the 
years  1881-W} ;  R.  Schatz,  Sttphen  BOier,  tin 
K9n9tlerUhm  (Lelpr.ig) ;  J.  Maaeenet,  lfe»  Sou- 
t  I  ^  (Paris)  (writi.  II  for  his  grandchildren; 
personal  recollections  from  lt)48  to  1912) ;  T.  de 
WTxewa  and  O.  de  Salnt-Foix,  W.  A.  Mozart, 
$a  vie  mtitftoele  et  aon  awnre  d»  Pmfance  d  {a 
pl«in»  maturUt,  2  toIi.  (Faria)  f biographical 
and  critical,  compiled  from  original  .sources, 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  complete  works  in  chron- 
ological order — the  most  complete  and  author!- 
tativa  ainca  Jabn) ;  O.  R.  Kruse,  01  to  Nioolai, 
tt»  KibuitlerMm  (Berlin);  W.  Dahme.  Seiktt' 
bert  (Berlin)  (the  most  exhaustive  biography 
yet  publifihed.  Contains  tlioroitgh  analyses  of 
fill  imjMirtant  works.  Profits  1>  illustrated)  ; 
F.  May,  The  Girlhood  of  Clara  Schumann  (Lou- 
don) (an  oceellent  study  of  the  musical  condi- 
tions from  1820  to  1840.  as  affecting  tha  develop- 
ment of  the  young  artist.  Closes  with  ti»«  plan* 
i-it  's  marriage  in  IStO)  :  M  Steinitier,  Richard 
atrauts  (Berlin)   (the  best  and  most  compre* 


taeaaive  biograpliy  yet  written.  lUnatrated) ; 
T.  San  OallT,  Bwtkoven  f  Berlin) ;  T.  San  GaUt. 

Ifrahms  fl?i'r!in)  ;  A.  Wci.-'sniann,  Chopin  f  Uer- 
lin).  liji;  liiht.  luUi  hcloug  to  the  same  seri&i. 
All  are  .scholarly  and  reliable  works,  with  excel- 
lent facsimiles  and  illustrations.  H.  &  Chaai* 
berlain,  Richard  Wagiter,  8  tola.  (Hunieh) 
(originally  published  1895.  Text  not  mate- 
rially changed,  but  many  new  illustrations). 

lli.sTouY  OK  .Mcsic.  il.  ilmmanuel,  JJtstoire 
de  la  langue  muMicalc,  2  vols.  (Faris)  (a  treat- 
lea  on  tho  (tevelopmeut  of  music  as  a  meaas  of 
emotional  expreaaton  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present)  ;  G.  Kanth.  BilderatUu  sur  Uif 
sik</ischichte  (Berlin)  (contains  over  twelve 
hundred  portraits  and  illustratioua.  A  valit- 
able  supplement  to  anj  eomplete  historj  ef 
muaie);  H.  Kratudunar,  Oenchichte  det  uemm 
dtutaohtn  Liede»,  voL  1  (Leipzig),  (traces  the 
lied  from  earliest  beginnings  in  the  sevcntr  -  th 
century  to  Zelter)  ;  H.  Riemann,  Handbuch  dtr 
Mtuikgeschichte,  vol.  IL,  part  IL  (Leipiig) 
(voL  1  appeared  m  1904;  very  eomprahenslve; 
result  of  original  rawaroh;  of  intareat  father 
to  the  student  than  the  general  reader)  ;  B. 
Studeny,  IStitrdge  zur  (Jeschichte  der  Violin- 
Hunate   in   uchtzehnten  Jahrhundert  (Munich). 

AESTKcrica,  Cwticwm,  PaiuMnrHT.  A 
Beysehlag:  Die  Omamemtik  Oer  Mueik  (Leip- 
zig) (exhaustive  and  authoritative.  Author  had 
access  to  the  vast  eoUection  of  original  manu- 
Hcnjtr^Ji  and  first  editions  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin) ;  £.  Evans,  Handbook  to  the  Vocal 
Worka  of  Bntkme  (London)  (veiy  scholarly  urf 

helpful,  but  too  much  detail)  ;  C.  U.  11.  Parry, 
Stylo  in  Mmtical  Art  (London)  (defines  style  as 
mode  o!  r\iin  -..M.  .n.  Ou  tliis  basis  examines 
vocal,  iustrumeutal  and  choral  style;  takes  up 
each  individual  art-tonn  and  traces  develop 
nant  of  nntioaal  atjrle) ;  G.  Setaccioli,  Uebuuy, 
Bine  kritimfk-^k9ti»ehe  Studie  { Leipzig) 
translated  by  F.  Spiro  from  the  lt;iljan  into 
German  (against  i)ebu»sy'a  theoriea)  ;  R. 
Batka  and  U.  Warner,  Uuffo  WtAfa  muaikal- 
saoAa  Kritihtn  (Leipsig) ;  G.  Adier:  Der  an 
der  JfiMife,  vol  L  (Vienna)  (treate  of  prinei* 
pies  and  kinds  of  style). 

CoaassFONDKNCE.  B.  Scharlitt,  Friedriek 
Chopina  geaammelte  Brief e  (Laipsig)  (tlw  moct 
completa  oolleotion;  containn  fluuqr  onlf  jte* 
cently  diaoovered.  Tranalation  MtUnl  and  ae* 
cur-itt  :  ;  I.  Joachim  and  A.  Moser,  Brief e  von 
und  an  Josef  Juachim,  vol.  II.  (Berlin)  covers 
period  from  1858-«8)  ;  E,  v,  Hellmer,  Hugo 
Wolf,  Eiiu  Per*6iUidUt0it  i»  Bri^m  (Berlinli 
O.  Kaieer,  Oart  Maria  vom  Wtber,  Briefe  am  da* 
Orafen  Karl  von  BrUhl  (Leipzig). 

MiRCEU.AN£ou8.  M.  B.  Foster,  History  oj 
the  I'hitharmonic  Sociity  of  London  (London) 
(a  complete  reeord  of  aU  the  prpgrammca,  aehh 
lata,  eonduetora,  eta.);  L.  Fkn^kanataint  JM> 
ard  Watjner  Jahrbxteh.  voL  IV.$  A.  Ssherll^ 
Bitch-'Jahrbuch,  vol.  V'lll. 

MUSSEB,  John  Hebr.  An  American  physi- 
cian, died  April,  1912.  Ha  waa  horn  in  Straa- 
burg.  Pa.,  in  1866,  and  Was  adneated  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania, 
taking  his  degree  in  1877.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  practiced  in  Philadelphia, 
conflniog  his  attention  ahiefly  to  internal  metU- 
eino.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
elinleal  medicine  at  the  university  of  Permsrl- 
vantn  ninJ  was  Bueceasiv fly  iriade  aMistant  pro 
feasor  and  professor  ia  that  chair.    He  waa 
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MtholQgist  to  th«  Presbyteriaa  Hospital  from 
1884  to  1888,  and  was  consulting  phjaicisn  to 
Mveral  other  hospitals  !n  Philad«lpbia.  He 
was  a  member  of  mnny  nietfical  societies. 
Aniorig  his  published  works  are  Medical  DiaQ' 
nosis,  and  contributions  to  medical  journals 
and  standard  articles  in  several  eneyclotwdias 
and  handbooks  of  medicine.  Ho  edited  VOlume 
IV.  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Pleura,  etc.,  of 
Nothnagera  Practice. 

inrrATioN.  scc  Bioi,o<iT. 

:MTITHMANMITB.     S€€  -MKitoaOIOOT. 
MTJTSUHIZO.   Isimperor    of    JaiNiii,  died 
July  29,  19li.    The  name  Mutsuhito  means 

simply  "  gontleman."  He  was  called  by  the 
common  people  Tenshi  Sama,  "  August  Son  of 
Heaver), "  and  by  the  educated  class.  Shu-jo, 
"  Supreme  Master."  He  was  born  November  3, 
1862,  and  according  to  the  Japanese  ehnmology 
was  the  12l8t  of  bis  line.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth  new  ideas  were  beginning  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  c<  r ,  atism  of  centuries  in 
Jspan.  Orders  were  uiven  to  Commodore 
Ferry  to  sail  for  Japan  by  FMaident  Fillmore 
almost  on  the  day  of  uie  amptror^  Iwrth. 
The  fature  emperor  was  bom  in  the  moon* 
TainP  of  Kyoto  and  lie  early  learned  to  love 
nature.  During  his  first  lifteen  years,  or  until 
he  succeeded  his  father,  Osahito,  he  lived  with 
hia  mother,  who  had  been  a  lady  of  the  impe- 
rial household.  He  reeeivad  an  adueatton 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  extremely 
liberal,  and  this  was  superintended  bv  his 
mother,  ^^']ll•n  lir  wns  crowned  at  Osaka  on 
October  31,  i^H,  the  country  was  on  the  ver^e 
of  being  torn  atnndar,  as  a  result  of  the  bit- 
toncM,  wbieh  was  parity  political,  partly  com- 
■WTciai,  partly  religious,  and  largely  superstio 
tions.  \vli;ch  arose  after  Commodore  Perry  had 
opened  Japan  to  the  Occident.  Perry  had  un- 
wittingly stirred  up  bloody  strife  which  fol- 
lowed when  foreigners  were  granted  conces- 
sions by  the  preceding  shogun,  Ivemochi,  who 
concluded  the  trea^  with  OMnmoaon  fany  in 
1854. 

MutHiiliito  bis  advisers  Lr^aii  immedi- 

ately after  his  accession  to  formulato  a  politi- 
cal  eonstitutloa,  which  in  torn  waa  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  assamption  by  the  emperor  of  direct 
personal  rule.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the 
caoitul  was  transferred  from  Kyoto  to  Yeddo, 
where  the  shogun  government  had  been  held, 
and  the  name  of  the  new  capital  wa»  changed 
to  Tol^o,  or  £astom  CapitaL  In  1860  ba  re* 
turned  to  tlie  old  capital  to  marry  Haniko. 
Tn  the  year  nf  his  marriage  and  after  he  had 
been  orowiu-d  at  ()Haka  ho  showed  the  sincerity 
of  his  reforms  by  listing  a  number  of  them 
and  binding  himself  by  an  oath  to  carry  them 
out.  In  »  moment  of  patriotic  exaltation  hia 
snpnorters  among  the  oaimios,  or  nobica,  aor^ 
rendered  their  eetatea  and  their  feudal  privi- 
leges in  a  large  measure*  to  the  young  em- 
peror. First  in  his  list  of  proponed  reforms 
was  the  establwhment  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly. He  waa  amistcd  by  the  patriotism  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  Tolnntary  'snrrender  of  tbeir 
privileges  was  the  death  knell  of  feudalism 
that  had  existed  in  the  empire  for  eenturies. 
In  IMT."?  torture  was  abolished,  and  a  judicial 
system  founded  on  the  "  Code  Napoleon "  was 
instituted  by  imperial  decree.  About  tbla  time 
oOeiala  abont  tlie  court  began  to  appear  in 
European  eoatnme.  English  was  introduced 
inU)  til"  curricnlum  of  tlir-  public  common 
sehoolH  and  these  schools  sprung  up  as  if  by 


magic  The  European  calendar  was  also 
adopted.  In  18U9,  as  the  result  of  a  famine 
which  madn  ii  nceesHnry  to  trniisjxtrt  large 
quantities  of  rit^  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
transit  facilities  became  a  necessity,  and  when 
Sir  Harry  Parkea  eame  forward  with  atufw 
tions  for  floanein^  a  new  railroad  he  at  oneo 
rrrciver!  the  sanction  of  Mutsuhito  for  the  loan 
of  u  million  pounds  sterling.  Knglish  engi- 
neers were  st-cured  to  survey  a  line  to  run 
from  Tokyo  to  Yokohama,  in  spite  of  great 
opposition  in  official  as  well  as  private  cirolcs^ 
the  emperor  atood  Arm  and  tbo  loan  waa 
granted. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  in  novations  was 
bitterly  opposed  for  years,  especially  in  the 
provinces.  Three  times  I)etween  i876  and  1884 
rebellions  were  started  againat  the  emperor  and 
Ma  attempts  at  modstnism.  The  ehief  oppo- 
nent  of  the  emperor  was  the  warlike  clan,  f^t- 
suma,  which  dominated  the  army  and  navy. 
The  emperor  came  into  conllict  with  China  as 
a  result  of  troubles  in  Formosa,  tlien  claimed 
by  tiM  Chinese  empira.  dmbo,  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  Japanese  nobles,  was  sent 
alone  to  Peking,  and  there,  with  the  backing 
of  Mutsuhito,  refused  even  at  the  risk  of  war 
to  discuss  the  matter,  according  to  Chinese 
dogma,  but  only  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tional law.  Cbion  yielded  and  paid  indemnity* 
It  waa  not  until  1877  tiiat  tbe  Satsnma  elan 
finnllv  r;ime  under  submission  to  *h(^  emperor. 
In  tliiit  year,  alter  seven  months'  ligliting  and 
tlie  loss  of  20,000  lives,  the  leailer,  Saigo,  com- 
mitted suicide.  From  this  time  forward  tho 
emperor  was  in  supreme  control  in  all  parU 
of  bis  empire.  The  trouble  with  China  in  1874 
caused  the  emperor  snd  his  advisers  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  question  of  the  Japa- 
nese navy  and  this  work  soon  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  fleet  of  warships.  In  1884  eama 
a  more  serious  conflict  with  Cbinat  in  wbieh 
Japan  was  entirely  vtetorlons,  bat  was  deprived 
by  the  great  jirnv.-rs  of  the  fruit  of  victflry, 
the  poaaessiou  oi  tiie  great  fortress,  Port  Ar- 
thur. This  led  finally  to  the  Rnaao-Japanesa 
War. 

In  addition  to  hto  rsnatkabls  qualities  as  a 
stotesman,  tba  emperor  was  one  of  the  moat 

productive  and  notable  poets  among  his  eon- 
tempf>raries  in  Japan,  and  much  of  his  verse 
was  publislied  during  his  life.  Characteristie 
of  his  rule  was  the  power  which  he  gave  to 
bis  trusted  servaato  in  peace  or  war.  He  nprer 
interfered  with  details  nnlees  it  waa  sliaolutely 
essential.  The  affection  in  which  hia  subjects 
held  him  was  remarkable  and  the  great  moral 
strength  of  the  J:i[»(i..  ji^ople  came  in  large 
measure  from  the  implicit  confidence  which 
they  held  in  tbelr  ruler.  AM  victories  obtained 
bv  Japanese  armies  won  aseribed  to  the  rirtua 
of  the  emperorNi  ancestors.  A  noteworthy  trait 
was  his  generosity.  In  1911  he  gave  .'?l..')Ori,nno 
to  the  victims  of  famine,  flood,  disease,  and 
war.  He  gave  without  diacrimfnatlon  to  all 
sects. 

Although  it  Is  sometimes  assumed  that  tlie 

Mikado  had  little  real  power  or  influence,  it 
is  said  by  those  familiar  with  the  course  of 
events  during  his  reign  that  this  was  not  true 
and  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for  tho 
lai^  measure  of  enlightenment  and  power  that 
came  to  Japan  from  bb  acoesaion  to  hia  dsaUi. 
See  .TAPAIf. 

NANKING.    Sec  Ciri-vs. 

HANTES.    See  Abcuitectubb. 
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NASH,  Hmmr  8n.Tism  An  American 
theologian  and  edneftUnr*  died  November  0, 

lOlJ  He  wufl  hnrn  in  Ohio  in  1864  and  grad- 
iXii  Li.  u  from  Harvard  College  in  1878.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Kpiftcop  il  1  t  eo logical  School  of 
Cambridge  and  at  irinity  Colk^.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  tlie  Froteetaat  Episcopal 
Chureh  in  1882.  Two  years  later  he  wan  ap- 
pointed professor  of  literature  and  interpreta- 
tion of  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  F-piscopal 
Theulugical  School  at  Cambridge  and  he  re- 
mained in  this  chair  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  wrote  The  <7enetie  o/  iJke  Soeial 
Coneetence  (18M);  BiMot  and  RevelaiUm 
<1898)  ;  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  Ihc 
A'etr  Testament  (IDUO),  and  The  Atoning  Life 
{mi). 

KATAIk  One  ol  the  lour  original  provineee 
of  the  Union  of  Sooth  Africa  (q.  v.).  Pieter- 
lyaritzburg,  the  seat  of  the  provincinl  ^overn- 
tnent.  had  (census  of  1911)  30,535  inhabttanta 
1 14.7:j7  whites).  Durban  is  the  largest  town 
and  only  port.  (Population  of  Durban  borough, 
6fi,187;  with  euburba.  89,9M.  of  wbom  Um) 
whites).  Ladysmith  had  5595  inhabitants,  and 
Newcastle  2886.  There  were  in  HUU  S7  govern- 
ment eclioola  and  501  government-aided  schools, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  31,972.  For  area, 
popalation,  prodneiioti,  and  trade,  see  Sovth 
AniCAy  Umoir  or.  The  amount  of  publio 
rerenne  for  the  eleven  montlu  ended  May  SO, 
I'MO  was  £4,293.728;  expenditure,  £3,530,340; 
customs  revenue,  £450,314;  public  debt.  May  30, 
191U,  £a0306.M8.  Adminietrator  (IMS),  C  J. 

Smvthf , 

NATCHEZ  LNDLANS.  See  Ai<TUBOPOL0OT. 
NATIONAIi   AGABBinr    OV  DBBIOV. 

See  Painti.ng. 

NATIONAL  BANKS.  Aeeordinp  to  the  re- 
port of  tlie  comptroller  of  the  currency  tlie  ag- 
gregate rebotirces  of  the  7397  national  banks  in 
the  L'nited  States  on  September  4,  1912  waft 
$10,063,400,000.  The  prineipal  item  of  rcWMiees 
included  loans  and  diieounts  amounting  to  $$,- 
040.000.000;  or  alxnit  CO  per  cent,  of  all  loan- 
able fuiida.  Of  thene  luauii,  O.U  i>er  cent,  were 
demand  loans  based  on  one  or  two-name  paper; 
10.0  per  oent.  demand  loans  eecurad  by  atocl^e, 
bonds,  end  other  aeenrities}  88.1  per  cent,  time 
loan?  s<cured  by  two-name  paper;  20  per  cent, 
tune  loans  secured  by  single-nanie  paper,  and 
20.0  per  cent,  loans  baned  on  securities.  The 
aggregate  loans  were  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  reserve  cities  and  the  country  banlm. 
New  York  City  banks  were  credited  with  16.1  per 
cent.-,  the  banks  of  the  central  reserve  cities. 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  were  credited 
with  23.C  per  cent.;  and  other  reserve  cities 
with  26.5  per  cent.  The  importance  of  call 
loans  for  the  New  Yorlc  Citj  national  banln 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  thirty-seven 
(lankn  on  June  14  had  ?n-2fV897,0O0  of  demand 
loans  secured  by  atix-k,  bonds,  and  other  i»e- 
ourities.  The  money  rate  for  stock  exchange 
call  loana  ranged  from  1%  per  cent,  at  various 
times  in  Janusry  and  February  to  8  per  cent 
in  October;  widest  variations  were  in  March, 
from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  in  September 
from  3  per  cent  to  7V^  j>er  cent.,  and  in  October 
from  3  to  8  per  cent.  The  time  loan  money  rate 
varied  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  during  the  first 
seven  aiOttths,  rising  gradually  to  6^  or  6  per 
cent,  in  October.  Other  items  of  the  resources 
were  $724,085,000  of  United  Stntca  bonds  to  se- 
cure   circulation,   $46,228,000    United  States 


bonds  to  seears  United  States  depoaiti,  aid 
$7,804,000  other  United  States  bonds.  Thus  ss- 

tioriul  !  aaks  held  a  total  of  $778,177,000  of 
United  States  bonds,  or  slightly  more  than  8U 
per  cent,  of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  ot 
the  United  States.  National  banks  also  beM 
$1,039,086,000  of  other  bonds,  stocks,  and  se- 
curities. Their  aggregate  investments  in  loana 
and  bonds  were  $7,708,-2'J2,OO0,  on  which  the  av- 
erage gross  earnings  were  5. 84  jht  cent,  llie 
toUl  capiUl  stock  paid  in  was  $1,046,012,000; 
surplus,  $701,08t,000:  undivided  praflta.  fttt,- 
735,000.  The  total  gross  earnings  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1012,  were  $450,043,000;' de- 
ductions from  this  for  losses,  premiums,  and  ex- 
penses  left  net  earnings  of  $l49,05ti,(KlO.  tr&m 
this  latter  were  paid  dividends  amounting  to 
11.50  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  or  0.93  per  cesL 
on  the  combined  capital  and  surplus. 

The  principal  item  of  liabilities  was  the  $4,- 
808,937,000  of  individual  depoeita  subiect  to 
ehedc  There  were  in  addition  $407,083,000  of 
demand  certificates  of  deposit  and  $5(M,4TO,Of»0 
of  time  certificates  of  depo.sit.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  comptroller  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  savings  deposits  of  national 
banks.  His  report  showed  that  on  September  4, 
3268  national  banks  reported  savings  depart- 
ments, with  2.709j000  depositors  and  $748,247,- 
000  savings  deposits.  The  law  requires  central 
reserve  citv  banks  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  25 

Kr  cent.  IB  lawful  money  against  all  deposit 
tbiiitiss.  Banks  in  other  reserve  eities  amt 
maintain  a  reserre  of  SS  per  eent.,  bat  oae*hklf 
of  thi.s  may  be  deposited  with  their  agents  in 
central  reserve  cities.  All  other  bank»  must 
rti.nntain  a  reserve  of  16  per  cent.,  but  three- 
Hfths  of  this  may  be  deposited  with  their  agests 
in  reserve  or  central  reserve  cities.  On  Septam* 
her  4,  the  banks-  hcM  $1,467,739,000  as  reserves, 
this  iH'ing  equul  to  20.7  per  cent,  of  their 
de}>oKit  liabilities.  Classification  showed  that 
the  central  reserve  cities  were  slightly  under 
the  legal  requirement,  this  being  due  to  a  def- 
icit of  New  York  and  Chicago  banks.  Other 
reserve  city  banks  had  legal  reserves  of  24J£ 
per  eent.  and  country  banks  of  16.40  per  c-'nt  : 
both  the  latter,  however,  had  additiooad  availa- 
ble reserves. 

The  tola!  outstanding  circulation  of  the  st- 
liMul  banks  on  September  4,  was  $713,823,000. 
This  amounted  t  1'>.5  per  cent,  of  the  genervd 
stock  of  money  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  circulation,  the  New  York  City  baidBi  tssiS 
credited  with  $47,200,000;  central  reserve  city 
banks  with  $77,700,000:  other  reserve  ei^ 
banks  with  $376..'>  i  i*no.  and  country  banks 
$472,600,000.  Under  the  Aldrich-V  reeland  set 
of  1006  incomplete  notes  of  every  bank  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  eent.  of  their  capital  are  heM 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  the  ajrgregate  of 
such  emprgpncy  currency  being"  $,>r?0  1 R I  0<)0. 
Of  the  outstanding  circulation  on  October  31. 
only  $500,000  was  in  the  form  of  $1  and  $2 
notes;  $138,997,000  were  in  $5  notes;  $380,- 
089,000  in  $10  notes;  $227,332,000  in  $S0  notes: 
the  remainder  being  in  $50.  $100,  $50f>  ant? 
$10(W  notes.  The  law  require  every  national 
bank  to  maintain  with  the  Treasury  a  deposit 
in  lawful  money  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  its 
eireulation.  Prom  this  fund  is  redeemed  sll 
cirrnlating  notes  presented  for  redemption  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Notes  that 
are  iir.itilated  are  dcstrovi  1  nad  replaced  by 
sew  issues,    in  the  year  ending  (Mober  81t 
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1912,  the  national  bank  redemptioii  ageney  xc- 
eeived  notat  to  tb«  aoMmat  ol  90  per  cent,  of 

the  oiitstnnriitirr  circulation,  one-half  of  which 
wai  sent  m  iruiii  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
coet  10  the  national  hankie  of  muintaining  their 
ctrcuiatioB  amounted  to  $4^1,000  during  the 
jear.  Thia  iaeluded  the  semi-anmul  tax  on 
circulation,  amounting  to  $3,090,000,  and  cost 
of  redemption  of  notes,  $505,700.  The  lusI  of 
redemption  was  $0.7821)3  per  one  tliou^and  dol- 
lars. Plans  were  matured  for  systematizing  the 
designs  of  United  States  notes,  silver  and  gold 
OHttlieatea,  and  national  bank  notes  and  at 
the  same  time  reducing  'their  size.  Moreover, 
moTf  artistic  designs  were  sought  as  also  added 
security  against  counterfeiting.  The  number  of 
ittigat  was  to  be  redttfled  nwa  19  to  9  and 
the  nuntber  ol  plates  Beoeiaarjr  for  printing 
from  1200  to  200.  It  was  eetimated  that  the 
Uurage  capacity  of  bank  vaults  would  be  in- 
crca.sfd  by  'i^  per  cent.;  moreover,  the  reduction 
in  tize  would  reduce  the  folding  and  consequent 
wear  on  the  notes,  thus  increasing  their  Ion* 
gevitT.  See  BAMxa  amd  BamEiira;  Cmnufar 
Refobm;  F»AirotAL  Saaunr;  Tbusis,  Jfoney 

Trutt. 

NATIONAL     DBAIHAOB  OOKOBSBB. 

See  AanicuLTuas. 
VATICniAI^     EDVGAXZOir  ABgOClA* 

TION,  CoKTsmnoK  or.     See  AoncvLTHBaL 

Kdccation. 

NATZONAIi   HIQHWAYS.     See  Bdadb 

ann  Pavbmbxtxs.  

MATIOirAZf  imiTfBAKOE.     See  Woax> 

I5G  M  EJf  *P   Ins  i'r  a  n  r  v 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONQBESS. 
See  Agbiculti  KK 

NATIONAL  FABKS.    See  Pubug  Lanos. 

NATIONAL  OONTBBUnnB  OF  CKAB- 
7TIES  AND  OOBSICTIOHS.    See  PmuQ 

AJATIONAL  PEACE  CONTBBKHGB.  Bee 

AamTKATlORj  laimNAHQKAL. 

SATXOVAIi  BBBBBVB  ABBOCIATIOlf. 

S<-f'  Rankb  Avn  Pankinc,    Hdrirh  Plan. 

NATIONAL  SOIL  EEKTILITY  LEAQUL. 
See  Agbiculturk. 

NATIONAL  SFIBITUAUSTS'  ASSOCIA- 
TIOH.  9ee  SraamrAuan'  ABaodAiioK, 
Natioxai- 

NAVAL    DEFENSE  BEQUIREHSNTS. 

See  Naval  Pbogbe.ss. 

NAVAL  DOCKS,  8ee  Docks  and  Har- 
BOBS. 

NAVAL  JUUTIA.    See  Uaitkd  Staxis, 

A'ory. 

NAVAL  PBOORESS.  Prnp^rf^^  in  naval 
affaire  during  191 1  is  here  grouped  under  two 
oniB  headat  Avfofjen  aad  Ocneret  Prognn, 

hrwrmtt 

OlEAT  Bbitaix.  a  royal  flyinp  corps  has 
ly>eri  f-tablishH,  with  a  central  Hying  school, 
and  a  military  wing  and  a  naval  wing.  The 
aava!  flying  school  is  at  Eastchurch.  There 
were  in  Dec«nber,  1912,  two  sections  of  the  naval 
wing,  one  for  seroplaneH,  and  the  other  for 
airships.  In  Vlm-  n-  ilii  iry  v  inp,  there  is  one 
sqoadron  for  airships  and  kites,  while  three 
out  of  neven  squadrons  for  aeroplanes  have  al- 
ready been  formed.  On  March  6,  one  naval 
hydro-aervplane  was  under  eonstmetion  at 
Ka*teliurch,  and  two  others  were  on  order:  ex- 
pvimente  with  this  ^e  were  held  at  tiheerness^ 


Lalce  Windermere,  and  Barrow.  The  waa^ 
plementary  estimates,  presented  in  July,  con- 
tained £00,000  for  aircralt;  it  \v:i^  (  ili  lally 
atated  that  this  '  is  merely  the  foreruauer  of 
other  and  larger  instalments  in  tuture  years." 
Navai  ainhio  No.  2  ia  building  at  fiarrow-in- 
Furness.  Airship  No.  1  has  been  taken  to 
pieces.  It  was  officially  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  i.)tK.-ember  10,  that  th©  **  Uojal 
Flying  Corps  possesses  the  following  abipat 
Military  «ing»  iTeia,  Qamma,  Dettii,  and  b  neer 
Oamma  under  construction,  to  the  eost  of  which 
naval  funifB  will  contribute  half;  Naval  wing: 
One  experimental  Willows  airship  which  has 
proved  satisfactory;  and  one  Astra-Torres,  and 
one  Parseval  on  order."  Tne  navy  haa  acquired 
«  hydro-aeroplane  of  the  Jneadi  Donnet* 
L^veque  type. 

Extra  rates  of  pay  per  day  for  naval  and 
marine  oflicers  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Ifljiag 
Corps  are  as  follows: 


Ordinary  pay  SlylngpajT 

Squadron  commanders    25  s. 

Flight   commanderis    17  s.  Sa. 

Flying  officers    12  8. 


The  commanding  oflicer  of  the  naval  wing 
receives  £800  a  year  with  quarterii.  l''lying  pay 
is  paid  continuously  to  aeroplane  fliers,  but 
only  ou  the  days  of  aaeent  in. the  case  of  air- 
ships. Thirteen  naval  and  marine  oflloera 
are  qualified  aviators  have  been  appointed  to 
the  naval  wing  of  the  royal  flying  corps  with 
the  increased  rates  of  pay.  Four  officers  are 
serving  on  the  staif  of  the  central  flying  school 
with  increased  rates  of  pay.  Five  other  officers 
have  just  graduated  (Deoeniher)  aad  will  bo 
graded  flying  officers  immediate^. 

CiERMANV.  "On  October  17,  the  L.  I.,  fin 
first  Zeppelin  airship  of  the  (iermau  nav^,  was 
taken  over  by  the  government.  The  L.  I.,  built 
at  Friedriehslutven,  is  alMUt  625  feet  long,  60 
feet  in  diameter,  has  700,800  eubie  feet  capacity; 
three  Maybach  motors,  one  in  the  front  and 
two  in  the  rear  gondola,  each  of  170  horse- 
power; the  balloon  c  i -';-t?i  of  eighteen  gas  cella. 
The  forward  aluminum  propellers,  have  two 
blades;  and  the  rear  ones,  four  lllades.  The 
horisootal  steerins-gear  has  six  vertical  sur- 
faces, and  the  elevation  steering  gear  eight 
Iiuri/Mi'tal  snrfiirrs.  An  observation  platform 
ot  ^ ;  •  L>t  aluminum  is  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
halloun,  wMch  is  reached  by  meane  of  a  shaft* 
In  the  i^gway  between  the  two  gondolas  ia  % 
room  for  offleers  and  men,  in  whieh  wireless 
telegraph  apparatus  is  fltted  up.  Arrange- 
ments have  b«>en  made  for  bomb-throwing  in 
time  of  war.  After  a  few  trips  of  small  extent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  airship  set 
ent  from  Friedrlehshaven  on  Oetober  IS  with 
twenty-one  persona  on  board,  among  whom  were 
the  government  examining  committee  and 
Count  Zeppelin,  and  after  remainin<:;  in  the 
air  for  thirty-one  hours,  landed  at  Johannisthal. 
The  journey  proceeded  by  way  of  Bielefeld  to 
Norddeich  on  the  North  Sea,  and  then  eaai- 
wards  via  Helr^oland,  Kiel.  Labeck,  and  Ham- 
burg to  Berlin,  a  total  distance  of  about  10.50 
miles,  the  average  speed  being  33  or  34  miles 
an  hour.  The  L.  I.  is  stated  to  have  suocees- 
fulhf  fulfilled  all  the  requirementa  of  the  naval 
autnorfties."  (The  Engineftr.)  At  the  end  of 
November  tests  were  being  held  at  Friedrichs- 
lutven  of  the  first  bydro-aero-biplane,  F.  F.  /., 
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built  by  the  Friedriohaliaveii-MAiisell  Ainhip  Most  <tf  the  "  hjdro-flyiog  hM  been  done  at  an 
Bnitding  Company.     The  vcMcl   weighs  960  mititade  of  about  600  feet.    Bat,  teoutiDg 

kilograms,  has  u  100- horsepower  Aigun  motor,  and  recoonsibanee  work  uill  require  tiying  si 
mud  c&rne»  two  [lahs^ngers.  The  U'Hts  will  be  an  altitude  of  about  30U0  i^t,  LieaUimit 
continued  until  ttio  conditions  of  Die  navy  de-  Ellyson  has  demonstrated  that  there  will  be  no 
pArtiiient  are  fullilled;  viz.,  a  one-hour  trip  at  dUBealtgr  in  ^finfftb*  bydro>aeroplane»  at  SUM 
a  beigbt  of  600  meters,  witb  two  panengen.  feet  or  over."  "There  are  leven  diflerent  types 
The  Sehntte  rigid  wood-frame  airship  made  a  of  hydro-aeroplanes  now  in  France,  but  Ameri- 
night  cruise  of  10  liours  on  December  7.  It  can  efforts  have  been  conlined  chiefly  to  two 
was  hoped  that  the  army  and  navy  would  have  distinct  American  typK'S,  the  tmi^li  ;>oat  witli 
a  fleet  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  airships  balancing  pontoons,  and  the  catamaran  tyjve 
before  the  end  of  1912.  i^otti  departments  with  two  pontoons.  'TbeCurtiss  Flyiiic  lk>n' 
iecmed  to  be  agreed  about  the  a^ressive  value  is  regarded  as  a  decided  advance  in  by£poplaie 
ol  airships,  and  to  favor  the  rigid  type,  be-  design;  and  gives  promise  of  extended  viefttl- 
eattie  it  is  possible  to  mount  machine  guns  on  ness  in  rough  water.  A  simple  and  conveiiitnt 
top  of  the  hulls  of  these  vessel,  it  was  said  self-starter  is  a  practical  necessity  to  the  hydro- 
tbat  the  naval  Zeppelin,  now  in  service,  with  »  aeroplane  before  knaiiw  it  for  ship  use."  In 
•urpliia  lifting  power  of  three  tone  lor  arma-  tbe  narj  aeroplane  catapalt»  "oompreeeed  air 
meat  and  bombe,  was  likelj  to  become  »  to  need  for  tbe  power,  as  all  ehipe  earryiq; 
standard  type.  There  were  indications  that  a  torpedoed  arc  s;i[ipli<^d  with  air  compressor*, 
definite  building  prourumme  bad  been  prepared;  Tbe  air  i«  puaipcd  inio  a  receiver  connected 
and  pressure  was  being  eicrted  for  a  nary  air*  witb  a  mall  cylinder  located  on  deck."  Ik 
fleet  law.  nbton  of  tbe  cylinder  baa  a  stroke  of  about 

At  tbe  lx>ginuing  of  Defiember,  Germany  pos*  incbee;  and  tbe  piston  rod  is  connected  with  a 
eessed  the  following  airships:  1  new  naval  small  wooden  car  bv  means  of  a  wire  rope  pur- 
ZeppeliD,  9  military,  including  one  new  Zeppelin  ;  chase  which  multiplies  the  travel  of  the  piston 
14  private,  including  two-pasheiiger  Zeppelins;  to  any  di-sired  extent,  or  to  any  limit  fixed  ly 
bnt  of  these,  7  are  under  3600  cubic  meters  the  travel  of  the  car  on  its  trades.  The  sero- 
volume,  and  are  of  little  value;  and  one  other,  plane  rests  on  tbe  ear;  and  when  a  flight  takrs 
tbe  Buchard,  is  built  for  an  attempt  to  cross  place,  both  ate  projected  from  the  tracks  to* 
the  Atlantic.  The  sum  of  $47«.17!2  was  voted  ^ther  in  about  1%  seconde.  tbe  preeeare  te* 
in  the  CLiman  naval  estimates,  1U12  I913,  ing  automatically  and  gradually  accelerated 
for  airships  and  experiments  with  airships;  during  the  stroke.  The  car  drops  into  the 
$702,358  is  included  in  the  Uermaa  naval  eeti*  water  when  free  from  the  tracks;  and  is  hauled 
maUs,  1013-1914,  not  yet  voted»  for  aenmatttlcSp  on  board  by  »  rope  atUcned  to  it."  The  cats- 
aviation,  experimenU,  and  special  allowanoee.  pnlt  baa  proved  very  sueeessful. 
Fomierlv,  aviation  was  under  the  oflk-e  of  ship-  ACSTRIA.  Four  airships  will  be  purchased 
building  equipment,  which  in  turn  was  under  in  the  first  lull  of  1S>13,  each  to  cost  about 
the  control  of  thie  dockyard  bureau.  A  special  $i>.(hh),000.  1  lie  budget  for  191S  provides  eitrs 
aviation  office  baa  been  osUblished  directly  un-  pa^  for  aviators. 

der  th«  dockyard  bureau.  A  speeial  Hying  corps  Japa.v.  The  Japanese  na*^  baa  bought  a  Cur- 
will  be  organized;  for  the  winter  half  year,  1««  tiss  biplane  in  tlie  United  SUICSl  and  a  J^»^ 

persoiiB,  including  9  officers,  were  ordered  to  man  biplane  in  France, 
aviation  duty. 

Fkance.    France  leads  tbe  world  in  aviation.  Gemebal  PaocRbSs 

'*Sbe  le  epending  »4,886,00U  this  year  on  mili- 
tary aeroplanes.    She  is  adding  300  scouting     Gbeat  Britain.    The  year  1912  was  cae  ef 

aircraft  to  the  200  she  already  owns.    During  extraordinary  effort  in  the  British  navy.  The 

the  next  year,  and  tl  '  y'^r  following,  another  foII<  wiriL'  -jh  lii,  most  important  deveiopraeiit.-f: 
600  military  macnine^  will  be  added  to  her  (1/  Shooting  became  more  pructioii.  ii)  t«>n- 
eauipment;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  1014,  she  trolled  gun  lire  became  a  reality.  (3)  Steam- 
will  poescDi  an  actual  fleet  of  1000  war-planes."  lag  power  of  the  fleet  increased.  (4)  The  pcw« 
(Claude  Orshame-Wbite,  September  10.)  There  tlon  of  petty  ofReers  became  secure  sad 
in  a  navy  aviation  headquarters  on  the  coafit  promotion  better.  (5)  Pay  of  officprs  mea 
of  Fr^jus.  about  liali  way  between  'loulon  and  was  intrea.«ed.  (G)  Lieutenant  rank  ws* 
Nice.  The  cruiser  Foudrr,  formerly  a  mine  granted  to  a  number  of  warrant  officers.  (I| 
ship>  is  now  an  aviation  ship,  stationed  at  The  royal  flying  corps  was  established.  CSl 
Fi^^  The  first  hydro-aeroplane  accepted,  a  An  admiralty  war  staff  was  created.  (9)  lbs 
Voisin,  has  been  hoisted  in  and  out  in  three  fleet  wae  reorganized;  and  redistributed.  (10) 
minutes.  Hangars  are  being  erected  ashore.  The  two-power  standard  waf*  abandoned;  sni 
During  the  blockade  inano-uvres  of  the  KrencI  .i  -t mdurd  of  HO  p^-r  cent,  superiority  in  dretd- 
flect  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  a  naval  aeroplane  pb-  noughts  over  Uermany  adopted.  (U)  A  n^w 
tained  exact  information  about  the  disposition  type  of  ship,  the  light  armored  cruiser,  wis 
and  movements  bf  the  blockading  squadrons,  being  built.  (12)  Ihe  rank  of  "mate,"  out 
Submarines  had  been  detected  navigating  on  of  use  since  1861,  was  revived.  (13)  The  im- 
the  surface  with  evident  intention  of  attacking  mediate  rewrve  was  establislied.  (141  Uork 
the  blockading  force.  One  Nieuport  (100  hors«e-  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  adminilty  wm 
power),  three>place  monoplane,  and  one  Voisin  redistributed.  (15)  King's  regulations  relating 
biplane  were  used.  The  aeroplanes  had  ncitlier  to  disciplinary  matters  in  general  and  m** 
been  seen  nor  heard.  mary  punishments  in  particular,  were  ehanfitd. 

I'MTrn  Statks.  The  winter  quarters  of  the  iKij  A  royal  comraission  wsa  app<iinted  to  in- 
aviation  scliool  have  been  nhifteo  from  Sun  (juire  into  the  whole  quention  of  the  use  of 
Diego,  Cel.,  to  Guantftnanio  Bay.  Cuba.  Three  nil  fuel  for  tlie  naval  service.  (17)  A  re- 
areoplanes,  two  Curtiss  and  one  Wright,  are  marksble  parliamentary  paper  was  issued  is 
ia  use;  they  are  now  supplied  with  hydro-  December,  on  naval  defense,  entitled  **lf«Me- 
planes.   Sight  officers  have  qualifled  as  pilots,  randum  on  >(aval  Defense  BeiiulremeaU ";  pre- 
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Mied  hy  the  admiralty  for  tiM  gOferaiMtti  of  KJlvwatoOt  O.  JL,  G.  GL  M>  U.,  etA*  haa  been 
Oanada.    (18)  The  CSinadiau  prine  miniater,  appointed  to  inquire  Into  the  whole  qu«stiun 

on  December  5,  introflut  rd  a  naval  bill  propos-  ol  the  use  of  oil  fuel  in  the  navy.  It  will  take 
iog  to  give  the  ruyal  navy  tliree  tirai-cluuM  u  lung  time  for  the  coniiiit&ttiua  to  uiake  a 
battleships  at  a  cost  of  £7,O0U,00O.  See  Canada,  llual  report;  but  the  admiralty  will  take  ad- 
if otea.  The  title  of  "  mate "  haa  been  revived  vantage  of  ita  deUherationa  aa  tbqr  proceed, 
lor  ttie  warrant  and  petty  olIloerB  taken  from  and  aa  wiadom  dietatea.  TIm  flrat  reaidta  wilt 
the  lower  deck  for  a  course  of  training  pre-  probably  be  the  ubaadoDtuf^nt  oi  coal  aa  a 
parutury  to  being  granted  cunmiibaiunt^'ii  rank,  steam  geneiuiui  ui  the  new  aiiips  o(  the  current 
A  special  title  was  deHired  to  distinguish  theeu  pnv^i  inime. 

men,  who  will  rank  with  aub-lieuteoaats,  from      I'leet  reorganization,   dating  May  1,  1812, 
the  commissioned  warrant  ofKcers  on  one  bund,  (extract  from  admiralty  eireolar  letter*  dated 
and  the  anb-lieutenanta  tvm  Oaborae  on  the  March  29,  1012).   "The  bonn  ttiiit  witl  be  di  ' 
other.  vided  into  the  llrst,  second,  au  i  Unrd  Ueeta;  and 

The  imtnediate  reserve.  The  men  eligible  are  ships  will  be  cla  ^  d  i:i  thrsi  ll-  ets  according 
thoBe  under  thirty-two  years  of  age  now  en*  tu  the  status  ot  commission  in  which  they  are 
rr>]led  in  B  efaua  of  tfie  royal  fleet  reaerre.  maintained  by  their  lordabipa;  ahipo  in  the  Arat 
Most  of  these  men  have  had  twelve  years'  fleet  being  in  permanent  oummissmn  with  full 
service  and  must  therefore  be  at  least  thirty  crews;  ships  in  the  second  dect  being  m  com- 
years  old.  Thev  are  to  undergo  twenty-eight  misai  n  with  nur-lius  crews,  and  receiving  full 
days'  training  annually,  uaually  in  June  and  complements  of  active  service  ratings  on  inobii- 
July;  and  the  codpention  of  their  employers  ization;  ships  in  the  third  fleet  being  in  oom- 
mnat  be  obtained.  miMioai  witit  reduced  nucleua  erewa,  or  in  '  ma* 

Naval  war  ttaff.  The  war  staff  will  be  under  Mriel  reierva*  and  requiring  reserve  men  on 
the  gtnieral  authority  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  mobilization.  These  fleets  are  therefore  admin< 
The  war  stall  must  work  at  all  times  directly  istrative  and  not  tactical  cla&aihcattous. 
under  the  first  sea  lord,  who  has  the  first  lord  "  The  home  fleet  thus  divided  into  three  deeta, 
over  him  aa  the  delicto  of  the  oromi.  There  will  comprise  eight  aquadrooa.  J£aeh  aquadron 
will  be  three  diTisiona:  The  intelligence  diTiaion,  will  oonaiat  of  a  battle  squadron  and  eruieer 
the  operation  division,  and  the  mobilization  di-  squadron  and  attached  shipg.  numbered  consecu- 
vision.  These  may  be  shortly  described  as  deal-  tively.  Four  squadrons  will  form  the  first  deet, 
ing  with  war  information,  war  plana,  and  war  t'.vn  Uk  i-  -cond  fleet,  and  two  squadrons  and 
arrraagements  respectively.  The  divisions  will  three  additional  cruiser  squadrons  the  third 
be  equal  in  status,  and  each  will  be  under  a  fleet,  as  follows:  First  fleet:  The  1st  and  2nd 
director,  who  will  usually  be  a  captain  of  stand-  divisiona  of  the  hone  fleet  and  the  Atlantic 
ing.  The  thr^e  divisions  will  be  combined  to-  fleet,  to  be  in  future  known  as  the  1st,  2nd.  and 
gt'tlivr  uutii  r  iL  I'liici  iif  staff,  a  flag  oIIillt,  \'.ho  ^rrl  flijiiadrons.  A  4th  squadron  will  be  consti- 
will  be  primarily  responsible  to  the  first  sea  tuted  within  this  fleet  at  a  future  date.  Sec* 
lord*  Tne  creation  of  the  ataff  added  fouf  Ond  fleet:  The  present  3rd  division  of  the  home 
ementlTe  ofltoera  to  the  poraoonel  of  the  ad<  fleet  formed  into  the  5th  and  tfth  aquadrona. 
mlralty:  One  ebief  of  etafT,  one  director,  two  Third  fleet  i  The  present  4th  dlTiaion  of  the 
commanders  (or  lietitmnntH  or  accountant  of  lioirte  flpft  formed  info  the  7th  and  8th  squad- 
ficers).  and  one  marine  otiicer  (major  or  cap-  rous,  uulI  tiie  'Jth,  iuth,  and  11th  cruiser  squad- 
Uin).   A  post  of  lientennn^oolOMl  of  nnrines  rons. 

haa  been  aboliabed.  "  The  administrative  grouping  of  the  ahipe 

IKefrtbHiwMi  of  admtrattjf  (tietneea.    First  of  the  Accond  and  third  flceta  will  usually  eor* 

lorri  r  Hfrternl  direction  of  all  business.  First  respond  with  their  ports  of  manning  and  repair 
sen  lord;  Orgainization  for  war  and  distribu'  so  far  as  is  practicable.  Upon  assembly  they 
tion  of  the  fleet  Second  »>r.\  lord:  PersonneL  will  at  OBOe  BIMIBa  thoir  OlganintiOB  itt  iqttna* 
Third  sea  lord:   MaU^riel.     Fourth  sea   lord:  rons. 

Storca  and  transport.  Civil  lord:  Works,  build-  "The  commander-in-chief,  hoM  fleets  will 
ings.  and  Greenwich  Hospital.  Additional  eivil  have  placed  under  hie  direct  eomouuid  nnsh 
lord:  Contracts  and  dockyard  buainesa.    Far>  flceta  and  squadrona  as  their  lordehipe  eoniider 

liaroentary  wc  rftirv  Finance^  Femnnent  oec-  proper.  In  normal  circumstances  his  c  iinmand 
retary:  .Admiralty  business.  will  include  the  whole  of  the  first,  second  and 

The  department  formerly  presided  over  by  third  fleets.  The  present  4th  cruiser  squadron 
the  eontroller  ia  placed  under  the  third  eea  will  in  future  be  known  as  the  '  training  iqund* 
lord  and  the  additional  eivil  lord.  The  third  rott.'  The  present  dth  cruiser  ■quadron  will 
»ea  lord  will  have  under  his  control  a  director  in  future  be  known  as  the  '  Mediterranean 
of  naval  equipment,  who  will  advise  him  on  all  cruiser  squadron.'  The  'eastern  fleet'  will 
naval  professional  questions  relating  to  the  <mii  <  in  prise  the  ("hma  squadron,  the  Audtmlin 
atmetion  of  ships,  whose  designs  have  been  ap-  squadron,  and  the  East  Indies  squadron, 
proved  by  the  board,  and  to  repairs  and  altera-  "  Other  vessels  on  foreign  atations  will  eon- 
tions  and  additions  to  cofaipleted  ships,  and  who  tinue  to  be  designated  as  at  present,  but  the 
will  keep  him  informed  of  the  progress  of  con-  Teeeels  employed  in  Newfoundland,  the  West 
stniction  generally.  He  will  be  assf  rint-  I  with  Tialies,  and  on  the  soiith*  i^t  coast  of  South 
the  director  of  dockyards  and  with  the  super-  America,  will,  if  combined,  be  known  as  the 
iutendent  of  contract  work  in  advising  on  ques-  '  West  Atlantic  squadron.' 
tfoua  involving  eonsideraiiooa  ariaing  out  of  "  The  organiaatiott  of  the  destroyer  flotillaa 
tb«  building,  alteration,  or  repair  of  ahipe.  wllT  oonfttrm  to  the  foregoing  system.  'The 
He  will  !r  ri'Hfionaible  for  the  supervision  of  present  let,  2nd.  and  Tfli  flotillas  will  he  re- 
the  equioment  and  fittings  of  his  majesty's  organized  into  four  flotillas,  to  be  known  in  fu- 
ahtf^  building  liy  eontraet  or  in  the  dockyards,  turc  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  flotillaa. 

Rotfol  oom«<MftNi  on  tka  aupply  and  ute  of  The  prceeat  3rd,  4tb.  and  5th  flotitlae  (nu* 
•a  /uel.    Thb  eoanniMion.  under  the  pntL  eleue  erewa)  will  bt  alao  vcorganiaed  into  four  . 
4cnc7  of  ndMlral  of  tbo  flMt.  Lord  Fiahgr«  of  ftotillt%  to  ha  known  in  fntom      the  8th.  ^ 
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6th,  7tb,  and  8Ui  floiilUu.  'llie  rtmOa  wm- 
posing  the  present  6tb  flotilla  will  in  fnture  be 

included  in  the  home  port  flotillas.  The  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  aud  4th  liutillaii  will,  in  normal  cir< 
cumstances,  be  under  the  orders  of  the  com- 
iBaiider*iii-diiaC  of  the  bome  fleet*.  Ibe  5th, 
6Cb,  7tb,  and  dfb  fiotillaa  will  form  th«  com- 
mand of  a  flag-officer,  styled  '  admiral  of  pat- 
rols.' This  ofticer  will  be  under  the  direct  or- 
ders of  the  admiralty. 

**Tbe  aubmarioc  sections  in  home  waters  will 
«bOr  from  May  1*  be  rearranged  in  nine  Me- 
Uona.  Thegr  wilt  remain  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  inspecting  captain  of  submarines, 
who  will  be  rcspciisi!  ]  -  t  i  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  home  port^  for  tho»&  sections 
which  are  assigned  to  port  defense,  and  will  be 
responaible  to  the  admiral  of  p«trob  for  the  le- 
meinder." 

It  will  take  66  ships  (thr  fla^-^hip  of  the  home 
fleet  will  be  out  of  the  lim)  to  carry  out  this 
programme;  and  this  number  will  not  be  ftVAil- 
able  until  the  latter  j>art  of  1814. 

The  Medi$«rramean,  The  battlesbipo  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  were  withdrawn;  and 
the  admiralty  apparently  intended  to  keep  no 
battleships  in  the  Mediterranean,  leaving  Brit* 
ish  interests  to  be  protected  by  Fraoee.  Such 
great  home  oppositMB  developed  tlmt  the  eight 
"  King  fdwmnb"  mm  lert  on  a  three  monflie* 
ertiiie  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  to  retam  home  in 
Jarmary,  1013;  and  the  battleships  withdrawn 
are  to  be  replaced  by  tne  indefatigahUs,  In- 
flexible, Invincible,  and  Indomitable,  with  four 
of  the  moat  modern  and  largeat  armored  oruia- 
era. 

Important  Appointments.  Hoon  after  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  became  the  tirst  lord  of  the 
admiralty  Admiral  Sir  .Arthur  Wilson  retired 
from  the  post  of  first  sea  lord.  Ue  refused 
a  peerage;  but  he  waa  promoted  to  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  He  was  succeeded  by  Vtce*Admiral 
Sir  Francis  Bridgman-Bridgman ;  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  in  November,  by  Vice- Admiral 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg.  On  the  retire- 
ment on  August  1,  of  Sir  Philip  Watts  from 
the  <^Bke  of  director  of  naval  eomtmelion,  he 
■waa  raeeeeded  by  Mr.  in.  H.  Tennyaon  d'Eyn- 
court,  naval  architect  to  thv  firm  of  Mensra.  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  Ulutworth  aud  Company 
(Ltd.).  Sir  Philip  Watts  has  been  retained  as 
adviser  on  naval  construction  to  the  board  of 
admiralty. 

Memorandum  on  fiaval  DefenM  Reguirementa, 
This  remarkable  document  prepared  by  the  ad- 
miralty for  the  government  oi  Canada,  in  De- 
cember, 1912,  recited  in  detail  the  comparative 
development  of  tbe  Qennan  and  British  fleets. 
The  main  points  were  aa  foUowai  Daring  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  development  of  the  Gcr* 
man  fleet  has  been  the  moat  striking  feature 
of  the  naval  situation.  Five  successive  laws, 
namely,  the  fleet  laws  of  1898,  1900,  1900. 
1908,  and  1912  oovered  a.  period  up  to  1920. 

**  Whereas  In  1898  the  Gmnan  fleet  emwlsted 
of  0  battleships  (excltiding  coast  defense  ves- 
sels), 3  large  cruisers.  28  small  cruisers,  113 
torpedo-boats,  and  12 'JioO  men,  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £0,000,000,  the  full  fleet  of  1920 
will  eonaist  of :  41  battleships.  20  large  cruisers, 
40  small  cruisers,  144  torpedo-boats,  72  sub- 
marines, and  101,600  men,  estimated  to  be  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  £23,500,000.  Thf^e 
figures,  however,  give  no  real  idea  of  the  ad- 
vance, for  the  size  and  cost  of  ships  have  risen 
eontinoally  during  the  period,  and,  apart  from 


increasing  their  total  numbers,  Germany  bu 
systematically  replaced  old  and  timail  staip*. 
which  counted  as  units  in  her  earlier  ticet,  i<v 
the  most  powerful  and  costly  modern  ve^neis. 
Neither  does  the  money  provided  by  the  esti- 
mates for  the  completed  law  rcprescat  the  is- 
crease  In  eoat  properly  attributaote  to  the  Uer* 
man  navy,  for  many  charges  borne  on  British 
naval  funds  are  oUierwitse  defrayed  in  Germany; 
and  the  German  navy  comprises  such  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  new  abtpa  that  the  cost  of  mais- 
tenanee  and  repair  is  eonsiderably  lees  than  is 
navies  which  have  been  longer  established." 

This  German  expansion  has  not  been  pro- 
voked by  British  naval  increases.  The  admiralty 
document  goes  on  to  ahow  that  Great  Britaia 
down  to  1909  was  proceeding  at  no  sndi  tats  «• 

to  stimulate  Gfrnmn  fonjpctition.  It  then  turn? 
to  the  lifth  Geruiaii  uj.v.il  law,  passed  in  Iht 
spring  of  1912.  Its  main  feature  was  not  the 
increase  of  new  construction,  but  of  the  strikiog 
force  of  ships  of  all  classes.  Instead  of  «n 
active  battle  fleet  of  17  battleships,  4  battle 
or  large  armored  cruisers,  and  12  small  crut^- 
ers  it  ^'(  uld,  in  the  near  future  consist  ui*  '!'> 
batlieahips,  6  battle  or  large  armored  cruisers, 
and  18  small  cruisers.  It  would  not  only  be  io- 
ereaaed  in  strength,  but  rendered  mueb  more 
readily  available.  Ninety-nine  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  instead  of  66  were  to  be  maiiitiiin'^i 
in  full  commission;  72  new  submarineii 
be  built,  and  apparently  it  was  intended  to 
maintain  54  of  these  with  full  permanent  crews. 
In  short,  nearly  four^lHlha  of  the  entire  Oermsa 
navy  were  to  V  maintained  in  full  perflMaeat 
couiiniiwiQU  instantly  ready  for  war. 

The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  laid  these  fa  t» 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  22,  1912, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  the  spring  of  the  jcsr 
1016,  Great  Britain  would  have  25  dreadnoughts 
and  2  Ix)rd  Nelsons  to  Germany's  17  dretd- 
nought»;  and  that  each  would  iiave  6  battle 
cruisers;  also  that  the  reserve  of  strength 
would  steadily  diminish.  Greater  exertions 
would  therafoce  be  required  by  the  Britadi  ei^ 
pire. 

Light  Armored  Crvitera.  The  flrat  lord  of  Ute 
admiralty,  in  describing  the  eight  small  armwcd 
cruisers  now  building,  said:  "They  will,  in  fset, 

be  the  smallrst,  rltpjipest,  and  fastest  vessels  pro- 
tected by  vcriical  armour,  ever  projected  for 
the  Britisii  navy,  'liiey  are  designed  for  attend- 
ance on  the  battle  fleet.  They  are  designed 
to  be  its  eyes  and  eara  by  night  and  day;  to 
watch  over  it  in  movement  and  at  rest  They 
will  be  strong  enoupjh  iui«l  fast  enough  to 
overhaul  and  wt  li'iAii  any  torpedo-boat  1f- 
atroyer  afloat,  and  generally,  they  wilt  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  re- 
connaiaaaee.'*  It  ia  nipposed  that  ihej  will  4it- 
plaoe  about  4000  tone,  make  90  icnots  speed: 
liuve  a  5  inch  armor  belt,  develop  40,000  hnr^- 
power,  live  of  thera  with  Parsons  turbines 
propellers)  and  three  with  Curtis  turbines  (2 
propellers).  They  are  to  be  completed  in  Jane, 

German-t,     Tiaval   Amendment  Law, 
The  effect  of  ^is  law  is  given  in  the  Britisti 
"  Memorial  on  Naval  Seftnae  KeqairemsBta" 

quoted  above. 

Greet  secrecy  is  maintained  about  new  m«- 
ti  riul,  inventions,  equipment  of  the  fleet,  nur 
oeuvres.  and  target  practice.    The  press  bureau 
hiis  cautioned  the  newspapers  about  their  in- 
discretions, calling  attentioa  to  the  fact*  that. 
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for  some  time,  the  characteristics  of  German  The  British  Daring  typo  (1912),  1200  tons, 
submarines,  which  ought  to  remain  secret,  have  32-33  knots,  are  armed  with  three  4-inch  guns; 
been  given.  Nauticua  (1912),  i»Bued  by  the  but  carry  four  21-inch  torpedo  tubes,  white 
natml  ioformatioo  office,  and  the  Ta$ckenbuch  tho  Ajfltom  carries  three  twin  IS-ineh  tubeft. 
tfer  JrHe9«/lof ten  (1013),  by  Weyer,  partly  from  0iiftfM«r&ic«.  1  (t»-89al),  dcaeoidcd  to  a 
official  sources,  omit  all  armor  details  concern-  depth  of  256  feet,  and,  with  12  men  on  board, 
ing  bHttleships  latfr  tlian  the  1905  prof;ramme;  stayed  tiiere  30  minutes  6  seconds,  with  no  in- 
and  ^ive  no  details  at  all  about  the  battleships  jury  to  the  boat  and  no  discomfort  to  the  com- 
and  battle  cruisers  of  the  IWU  and  1912  pro-  pkmcnt.  Characteristics:  length  161  ft.;  beam, 
grammes,  or  of  the  battle  cruiser  iSetdlit*  of  the  13  ft.;  displacement,  525  tons,  submerged;  <l 
1910  programme.  Weyer  (1913),  oukkes  pub-  torpedo  tubes;  10  torpedoet;  speed,  14  knots  on 
lie,  for  the  first  time,  the  displacement  (700  the  surface,  and  9.5  knots  submerged, 
tons)  of  the  destroyers  of  tli  '  1910-11  and  yuAM  j„  Acio  Construction.  Chief  Construc- 
1911-12  programmes.  Neither  book  gives  any  tor  Doy^re  submitted  to  the  superior  council 
dettib  aoout  submariiiee*  of  wliieh  thero  sre  tbreo  plans  of  25,000-ton  ships,  178  netera 


Onfraner.  Krupp  now  adTcrtliee  14,  15,  and  about  33,000,  the  lines  of  whidi  tuid  bwn  tested 

16-iiich  guns,  of  50  cal.,  using  1364,  1672,  and  with  success  in  the  Paris  trial-basin.  Plan  A 
2024  pound  shells,  respectively.  It  is  now  gen-  provided  for  three  quadruple  turrets  on  the 
erslly  believed  that  the  claim  of  an  unusually  centre  line;  plan  B,  for  two  quadruple  and  two 
Jong  life  for  Krupp  guns  is  unfounded.  The  superposed  twin  turrets;  plan  C,  for  four  quad- 
life  of  tiie  German  11-ineh  (28cm.)  gun  is  30  ruple  turrets  to  contain  12-inch  guns  loatead 
p*r  cent,  greater  tlian  that  of  the  12-inch  (30.  of  13.4-inch  guns.  Tt.  is  clainwd  that  the  quad- 
5cni.).  The  life  of  the  Krupp  14-inch  gun  is  ruplo  turret,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  weight 
unofficially  estimated  at  from  80  to  90  full  (1500  tons)  is  superior  the  triple  turret,  bc- 
cbarge!^.  The  improved  British  13.&-!nch  gun  cause  it  is  better  balanced,  and  can  be  divided 
fires  a  shell  weighing  1400  lbs.;  and  is  under-  into  two  aepnnte  and  independent  compart- 
stood  to  have  a  life  of  from  80  to  90  full  chaiass.  juents  by  «n  annoied  bnlkhend,  which  gives  it 

Triple  Turrets.  Qermany  has  not  adopted  vho  the  advantages  of  twin  turrets  with  regard  to 

triple  turret  for  heavy  guns,  notwithstanding  ammunition  supply  and  tatr-  nf  fir  .    Owing  to 

the  example  set  by  the  United  States,  Austria,  the  weight  and  space  saved,  it  permits  an  tn- 

and  Italy.    An  experimental  triple  tiumi  for  vulnerable  armor  protection.    No  decision  has 

12-iQeb  guns  proved  unsatisfsctorj.  been  officiaiiy  sanounoed;  it  seems  oertain  that 

Dutro^en.  Tho  war  destroyers  (TOO  tons)  there  wilt  not  be  a  return  to  fh«  12<iiieh  gun. 
will  carry  two  30  cal.  3.5-inch  (8.8cm.)  guns;  The  probable  design  for  these  ships,  the  L'Orienf. 
while  the  British  destroyers  of  the  1911-12  Savoie,  Gmcoigne,  and  fJormandie,  is:  25.387 
programme  (920  tons)  and  the  191 21,1  pro-  tons,  21.5  knots  speed,  twelve  13.4-inch  j^uns  in 
gramme  (1200  tons)  will  each  carry  three  4-  quadruple  turrets,  and  twenty-four  5.£-incb  tor- 
inch  gOttS.  pedo  defense  guns. 

Unitkd  States.    Ijinch  Oun.    The  14-inch  Submarines.    France,  in  the  Oustave  Zidi^ 

Art  cal.  pun  for  the  .Vew?  York,  Texa»,  Nevada,  owns  the  largest  submarine.  Characteristics: 

Oklahoma,  and  Penn/iyhania  is  far  more  pow-  Surface  diaphiceinent,  7'J7  tons;  submerged  dis- 

erful  than  the  12- inch  45  cal.  gun  on  the  D€la-  placement,  970  tons;  surface  speed,  10  knots; 

tB»t  and  V<>rth  Dakotoa.    Miuzle  energy  of  submerged  speed,  10>  knots;  length,  239.5  ft.; 

M  inch  gun,  about  66,000  foot-tons;  that  of  beam,  19.0  it.;  number  of  torpedo  tubes,  6; 

ii  uich,  49,000  foot-tons.    Weight  of  14>iBeh  launched  in  1912.   But  this  type  is  not  final, 

shell  1400  Iba,;  that  <  f  12  inch,  850  lbs.    Tlie  as  a  new  design,  Q  102,  is  under  construction 

14  inch  shell  carries  a  much  larger  bursting  at  Rochefort.   Characteristics;  Surta<.K  displace- 

charge  of  high  explosive.  ment.  520  tons;  length,  198Mj  ft.;  beam,  18  ft.; 

Omn  Mountg,  The  triple-turret  mount  is  to  be  surface   indicated  horsepower,  2100;  surface 

installed  on  the  Oklahoma  and  Vevada;  and  for  speed,  17^  knots;  8  torp«k>  tnhea;  complement, 

the  four  turrets  of  the  new  battleship  Pennsyl-  3  officers  and  26  men. 

tania.    The  14-inch   Mark   I,  mount  will  he  Krdlistribution  of  Fleet.     The  entire  battle 

nscd  on  the  New  York  ami  T^  J'/v,  and  in  the  fleet  has  been  concentrated   in  the  Mediterra- 

tw»gnn  turrets  of  the  Oklahoma  and  Nevada,  nean;  and  there  has  been  a  reassignment  of  de- 

Powien.   The  prineipal  improvement  of  the  stroyers  and  submarines.    Submarines  arc  noir 

tear  is  one  whereby  the  requisite  amount  of  attached  to  the  battle  fleet;  though  no  real  sea^ 

diphenylamine   is   incorporated  in  the  powder  going,  so-called  " squadron  submarines "  are  yet 

without    variation.     No   smokelens    ;t  wder    in  available. 

which  diphenylamine  has  been  incorporated  has  Manceuvret.      This  year's  maneBUvres  have 

as  yet  shown  any  signs  of  loss  of  stability,  shown  that  superior  use  of  gun  power  must  be 

the  oldest  lot  of  pow£r  conUining  this  stabi-  the  aim  of  all  t«ctics.   Battle  cruisers  of  the 

liser  being  now  four  years  old.    With  regard  British  £«i*o»  typo  are  much  favored.   The  at> 

to  the  use  of  omVi^'iU:  (  •  reduce  erosion  of  tacks  en   ma99e  by  destroyers   Ird  «5rparatefy 

guo8,  the  disadvantages  more  than  olfset  the  against  the  battle  line  (both  by  day  aiul  night) 

advantages.  would  have  had  decisive   results   in  warfare. 

Torpedoet.    Experiences  with  the  two  new  Subnmrines  were  most  successful;  and  are  held 

type  of  long-range  high-speed  torpedoes  show  to  be  perfect  instruments  of  bloekade,  botli  for 

that  the  United  States  is  at  least  alwsaat  of  olTense  and  defoiae.   Littla  use  was  made  of 

all  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.  mines- 

DcsTBOTERS.   The  eight  destroyers  of  the  Ayl-  Pounder.     Large  quantities  of  p  iv  rlrr  were 

•ia  type,  1040  tons,  five  4-inch  guns,  29%  knoU,  destroyed  and  there  was  a  time  when  the  battle 

mteM  last  year,  are  the  moot  heavily  armed  fleet  waa  almost  without  powder.   This  critical 

of  their  class*  except  the  six  large  ocean-going  condition  no  longer  exists,  according  to  the 

dcstioiyers  of  the  Tomi  type,  1430  tons,  six  oflicial  statement  of  tlw  FrauJi  nnmtsr  of 

4>indi  gnna*  31  knots*  now  Imilding  for  Cbila.  marine. 
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HAVAXi  WA&  STAnr.   See  IUtax,  Fmoa. 


YARDS.  See  Umted  States,  A'ovy. 
NEBRASKA.  Popllation.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  during 
1912  out  of  a  total  Dopulaiion  ol  1,192,214  ia 
1910,  175«BW  trere  foreign^boni  wliltee,  eom* 
pared  with  ITTtin  in  1900.  The  largest  num- 
ber, 57,220,  came  from  Uerinany;  frum  Austria, 
24,r)21;  from  Sweden,  23,194;  from  Denmark, 
13,648;  from  Kuuia,  13,072;  from  Ireland, 
8124;  and  from  Canada,  6692.  In  the  city  of 
Omaha,  with  a  population  of  124,096,  the  for* 
eign-born  population  numbered  27,068.  Of  these 
4841  came  from  Germany,  and  378!)  from  Swe- 
den. The  negroes  in  the  State  in  1010  num- 
bered 7689  and  the  mulattoes  208.  In  1890  the 
nmoee  numbered  8913  and  the  mulattoes  2822. 

AOMCULTUllli.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  cropH  in  1911  and  1912 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Acreage. 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value. 

1912 

7.609,(»00 

182,616,000 

$67,568,000 

1911 

7.425,000 

155.926.000 

85.759.  U'JO 

3.123,01)0 

55,052.000 

37.985.000 

1911 

3.098.000 

41.574.000 

36.169.000 

2.276,000 

55.610,000 

16.668.000 

1*11 

•4.760,000 

14.948.000 

66.000 

680.000 

498.000 

1911 

52.000 

676.000 

607.000 

Betateee  . 

.1912 

118.000 

9.440.000 

4.814.000 

1911 

116.000 

6.032.000 

5.549.000 

BttQf  •••••• 

.  .1912 

1.150.000 

a  1.552,000 

13.037.000 

1.X60.000 

a  1,148.000 

11,186.000 

Uaaufactuus.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
eluded  statiatiee  rdatinir  to  BMinilaetttres  of 

the  State.  The  results  are  given  in  the  table 
below.  Those  figures  are  for  the  calendar  year 
1S109.  Wliile  Nebraska  is  not  jireeniiently  a 
manufacturing  State,  its  manufacturing  inter- 
eete  have  developed  considerably  in  the  last 
five  years,  as  will  be  eeen  bjr  this  taUe.  The 
industries  in  which  the  tergeet  eapftal  Is  in- 
volved nnii  whose  products  have  the  largest 
value  are  those  connected  with  »laughtering  and 
meat-packing.  Of  tliese  there  were  in  1U()9 
eighteen  establishments,  employing  6015  wage* 
earaeri  and  mannfactering  prodiwto  valued  at 
$92^,000: 


Number  or  Amount 

1909  1904 

Number  of  establiahments  2,600  1.819 
Persona  en<aced  In  BMntt- 

factures   ....*        91.866  95.866 

Proprietors    and  flffm 

members                                2.622  1.904 

gnalrled    emplorese                  6.108  8.192 

W'uKe  enrnere  (aVBTBCe 

number)                               24.836  20.260 

Primary  horsepower                   64.46(5  46.872 

Capital   I  99.901.000  8  80.236,000 

Xnenseo   18S.U7.000  146.689.000 

Ssnrteee                             18.480.000  14,097.0O0 

Salaries                            6.491.000  8.075.000 

Wa^es                                13.948.000  11,022.000 

Materials                            151,osi.onO  124.062.000 

Miscellaneous                      1 3.^67.000  8,490.000 

Value  of  products              199.019.000  164,818,000 

Value  added  by  manufac- 
ture (value  of  prod- 
ucts leee  coat  of  ma* 

terlala)                           47,988.000  80.866.000 


EnrcATiox.  The  total  number  of  children  of 
school  ag«B  in  the  State  in  the  school  Tear 
1911-18  was  879.028.  i  he  total  onrolhnent  in 
the  publte  oehool  was  283,602.    Tbe  average 


daily  attendance  was  197,990.  The  teachers 
numbered  10,068,  with  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $57.25.  There  were  fl51  schoo'l 
houses  in  7005  diiitrictA.  Graduate  schools  num- 
bered 643,  normal  training  schools,  153,  four- 
year  high  schools,  165,  three-year  high  schools,  70. 
The  total  vahie  of  eehool  iliatrict  property  vat 
$17,S66k834.  The  expensca  for  tbe  M^pori  Of 
schools  was  $8,045,027. 

FiXA.NCt-  Ihc  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  >{ovember  31, 
1912,  showed  a  balsnce  on  bond  on  December 
1,  1910,  of  $601,200.  The  receipts  for  tbe 
biennial  period  amounted  to  $10,862,142.  and 
the  disbursements  to  $10,890,121,  leaving  a 
balance,  November  30,  1912,  of  1573,310.  The 
principal  receipts  are  from  the  geniBral  fond 
and  the  chief  cnenditurca  are  wr  ednention 
and  fbe  auppcnrt  of  State  institutions. 

POUTICS  AND  GOVKHNME.NT.  Thoro  was  no 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1012,  as  the  sessions 
are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  191L 
The  next  session  ctmvence  January  7,  1913. 

Nebraska  was  freer  flrein  political  tunnoU  in 
1012  tlinn  most  of  the  other  western  States.  The 
Froi^ressive  party  put  no  candidates  in  nomi- 
nation for  Stale  otiices,  endorsing  the  Republi- 
can candidates  chosen  at  the  primanen.  al- 
though tbey  elected  delegates  on  July  31, 
pledged  to  TOte  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  Na- 
tional Progressive  convention.  Tbe  most  in- 
teresting political  event  of  the  year  was  the 

£ residential  primary  election  held  on  April  10. 
8  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  46.795  votes. 
President  Taft,  13.341,  and  Senator  La  FoUette, 
16.785.  Champ  Clarlc  received  the  Demoemtie 
preferential  vote.  In  this  election  Governor  AI- 
drich  was  renominated  by  tbe  Republicans  ami 
United  States  Senator  Brown  was  defeated  for 
renominstion  by  Congressman  Morris  Tbe 
Demoerats  nominated  J.  T.  Morebead,  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  Ashton  C.  Shallenbarger  for  United 
States  senator. 

Considerable  interest  was  attracted  in  April 
by  the  action  of  five  Populists  from  Osceola  in 
placing  Woodrow  Wilson's  name  on  the  primary 
ballot  aa  m  PopuUat  eandidate  ior  President. 
TUa  drew  from  wilion  •  reqneat  that  hia  name 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bryun  took  no  very  active  part  In  State 
politics  during  tbe  year.  His  name  appear,-! 
on  the  presidential  primary  ballot  on  January 
SO,  but  was  withdrawn.  The  Republican  elee- 
tors  chosen  at  the  State  convention  were  pledged 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  accordance  with 
the  presidential  primary  vote.  On  October  5 
six  Taft  electors  were  placed  on  the  presidential 
ballot  by  petition.  These  electors  replaced  those 
men  who,  although  on  tiie  fl^ublican  tielcct. 
insisted  on  supporting  Mr.  Roooeveft  and  re- 
fused to  resign  from  the  regular  ticket.  The 
election  of  November  5  resulted  as  follows: 
For  President,  Wilson  received  109.O09  votes, 
Roosevelt  72,678,  Taft.  34,216.  Debs.  10.185,  and 
Chafln,  8889.  Governor  WfleoiA  phiralfty  waa 
36.394.  The  vote  for  governor  waa  as  follows: 
Morebead.  Dem.,  12.'i.n97:  Aldrich.  Rep..  114.- 
075,  Wright.  Soc.,  9959.  WiI.*on.  Prohib.,  3662. 
For  popular  preference  for  United  States  sena- 
tor George  W.  Norris  received  126.022  volee, 
running  on  the  Republican  and  Progressive 
tickets,  nnd  Ashton  C.  Shallenbarger  had  111.- 
040  rutining  on  the  Democratie  ticket.  Mr. 
Norris  was  thus  assured  of  election  by  the  legis- 
lature at  its  regular  session.  The  legislature 
ia  Demoeratie  by  a  vote  of  6  on  joint  ballot. 
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^         ral  aiuendroeuts  to  the  con-     *AlUiluUi  TlMNaM  PODocik.   Amerioan  Mttot 
'  ri«i     1  hfiip  inpind«i  a  nro-     AnthoBy.  OmMtM  W.  AoMricaii  Aatkor  ana 

nea.    ine^  inciuawi  a  pro  gclentlst.   Qied  OetO^  M. 
• . .                    ituitive  and  referendum ;  an-     •  Arbuckle.   John.    AuMrican  mcrehant  and 

'  proTidad  for  a  board  of  conn*  phiiunthropist. 

toa*MM*lA««a             som^Vm  *  Astop.  John  Jucob.     American  cupltall.st. 

.tate  fnattttttlOlU,  and  anotber  Alwood,  Charles  KelloKK     m.i est  graduate  of 

jiid[:«  s   to   the  Bupreme   court.  Tale  University.    Died  Septembe  r  19;  bOCB.  1SS2. 

1  amendment  cities  of  5000  and  •  Austin,  Henry.    American  lawyer, 

n  the  privilege  of  framing,  their  wtTSfky ^ilf;-^'?*. 

inatead  of  going  to  the  legiala-  •  Avery,  Robert.  Amarlcan  aoMUer  and  lawy«r. 

,ht  to  adopt  tlie  eommiaaion  fom  ^onMr  gmronMr 

at  was  granted  by  the  I^gialatnra  °  ,  ^^f^^  i^°\^Henri.  American  public  offlelaL 

•  Bacon,  Francis.    American  siirpeon. 
•ary   17   the  supreme  court  of  tha     •  nacon,  Henry.    Am.rkiin  artl.st 
Jed  an  injunction   against  serving  D^i;;ti^^i^'ViSi*illfc  publisher.  Di«d 

f  any  kind  in  dining  cars  passing     •  Ban«.  Hcoinann  Joa&lm.  Dantah  author. 

r.he  State.  •  Barr.  Robert.    English  novelist. 

CJOVEBNMENT.        GoVemor,     James     T.  R^V'.^VmAn^'H^^r/'^Am^^Hr.-'^'J^ 

,                1     1-    i        i                      -r.  Batterman,  Henry.    American  merchant.  Dlea 

id.  Democrat;   lieutfnant-governor,  S.  R.  January  lo;  born.  1849. 

.jil.  Hcpublican;  secretary  of  State,  Addi-  Beal.  Frederick  Karl.    American  physician  and 

»i»it-  treamvm  W  A   (Jporcrp-  niuMtrtr  W  educator.    Died  August  8;  born.  1868. 

^wl-U                          I          4.  ri  ii^  V-  'Beecher.  WUIU  Judson.  American  theoloaJan. 

.oward;  attomay^general,  Grant  U.  Martm;  *  Beemaart,  Auguata  Maria  Fraaeola.  fialglan 

.•rintendent  of  education,  James  E.  Delzell;  public  offloial. 

r.niissioner  of  insurance  E.  C,  Pierce;  com-  RS5i^I?°"T'«.SIr^^'®1;^.r^i^r*'l*?mir^^ 

t      ...    ,     ,           ,    •ini  iseiaier,  Jacob  A.    rurmer  member  or  Conn*a8a 

isMouer  of  public  lands,  Frederick  Beekman—  from  Ohio.     Died  September  18;  born.  1853. 

I  Republicans,  except  governor.  •Bent.  Samuel  Arthur.    American  lawyer. 

JuDiciA»T.    Supreme  Court:    Chief  justice,  ^jlTnuai^ •  bSm            '""^'^^  ^"'^ 

Manoah  B.  Reese;  justices,  Charles  B.  I>tton,  eigelow,    Charlea    A.     American  comedian. 

Francis  G.  Hamer,  Jaoob  Fawcett,  William  B.  Died  March  li:  bora.  IMt. 

liu<...  John  B.  Barnes,  and  Samuel  H.  Sedgv,ick;  Harrlaon.    American  pubUo 

n.  C.  Lindsay— all  Republicans.  Hlsson.    Alexandre   Charles   Auguste.  French 

StatK    LeqislaTUBE,    1013.     Senate,    Demo-  playwright.    Died  January  IS:  bom.  1849. 

erats  15,  Repnblicana  18;  House,  Demoerata  64,  ^^''^  V'"''?;.  P«w«her.  Died 

T>      Lf  ta     •  •  A  V  11  i    TV  1.     on    November  11;  l>orn,  1836. 

Republicans,   48;    joint   ballot,   Democrats  69,     •  Blair.  Charles  Austin.    American  Jurist. 

Republicans  64.    Majority,  Senate,  Republicans     *  Blake.  E^dward.    Canadian  statesman. 

3;  Honae.  Donoerata  8,  joint  baUol  Demoerato  ea?r"*^l?d  SSSt  tiriSS,.  ^fe".?"  ^' 

**•  Bleekmun,  George^    American  artist  and  writer 

The  representativea  ui'Congress  will  be  found  on  yachting^    Died  April  8:  born,  1863. 
in  the  section  Comgrwu,  article  Umni). Statu,  ^^n'^^/arj''''-  -"e'^'""  composer.  Died  May  26; 


^  J!?**?*^^'^ UtnvnaiTT  or.    A  State  In-     ,  „,o<i^ett.  John  Taaaart.    American  Juriat. 
stitution  for  higher  education  at  Ltncntn.  Nob.,     •  lUyden,  Bdward  vVllmot.    Aaerlcaa  nciro 

founded  in  1869.    The  enrollment  in  all  depart-  author. 

roents  of  the  university  in  the  vear  1!)11  12  waa  rectw^dphllaSSRfSrtat^      •taaawflilp  dl- 

3091.   Of  these,  1566  were  in  tiie  college  of  arts     Boen.   Haldor.     Former  member  of  Congresa 

and  sdenees,  157  in  the  teachers'  eoTlese,  384  from  Minnesota.    Died  July  23:  bom.  18S0 

in  the  college  of  engineering.  .132  in  the  college  oi^^kfr^h^Zr' bo?n.'°1831^*'^^°"'' 

of  agriculture,  23«  in  the  college  of  law,  and      Uolsbaudra.  ivancls  Lecoq  de.    French  physl- 

102  in  the  college  of  medicine.    The  total  en-  cist.    Died.  June;  born.  1838. 

roUment  in  tbeautumn  of  1912  was  3220    The  i2jf?;.^M'"1^;Soa^t!"'i^^^^^^^^ 

facnity  aambered  383.    There  were  no  changes     •  Bonbrlsrht,  Daniel.    American  educator. 

of  great  importance  in  tlie  faculty  during  the      Bond,  Frank  Stuart.    American  railway  official. 

v#«r     Th^  nnivprsitv  ia  ininfinr(»H  nlmnut  pti-  1^*«<1  February  26:  bom,  1830. 

year,     ine  university  is  suD<M>rted  almost  en      Boniface,  George  c     Anierican  actor.  Died 

tirely  by   the  State  and   tliere  were   no   rmte-  January  4;  born.  1S24 

worthy  benefactions  received.    The  income  from      Bonvolsin.  Maurlct*    RiMglan  caricaturist  known 

all  sources  in  the  year  1911-12  was  $911^.  *•  "  ^^Y"  "  March:  born.  1849 

The  library  eontained  about  100.000  vtOmi  SMSSt  M^^f^' 

President.  Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D.  ^BorMn.  Qarri'ek  Mallorr.    American  art  dl- 

WECBOLOOY.  The  following  list  contains  [^^1°^  lecturer  on  art.  Died  May  24:  bom. 
the  names  of  persons  who  died  during   1912.      Borden.  Matthew  Cbalnner  Durfee.  American 

An  asterialc  prefixed  to  a  name  indicates  that  cotton  manuraciur<>r  nieii  Mav  27;  born.  1842. 
there  ia  a  separate  biraraphy  in  proper  alpha-     "Bormann.  Edward     German  humorist  and 

betieal  order,  in  tha  bo^  of  the  bookr  ''^Bomet.   Jean   Baptiste   Edouard.  French 

botanist. 

*  Adam.  John  Noble.   American  merchant.  *  Bosa.  Lewla.    American  aatnmomer. 

*  Aehrenthal,  Alois  Leza,  Count  von.  AUBlro-  Bostock,  Frank  C.  American  showman.  Died 
Hungarian  statesman.  October  8;  born,  1862. 

*  Albert.  Charle.i  Stanlev    American  clerfyman.     *  Bovey,  Henry  Taylor.    EIncUah  sclenttat 
Alexander,  Thomas,    i  nited  States  oonunis-     *  Bowyer.  John  MarsbaU.  Riar>admlral  Of  the 

?ioner.    Died  July  24;  bom.  1864.  United  Stale  navy 

*  Alfcr,   X*hilip   Rounsertlla.     Amsriean  naval      *  Bradley,  J<>hn  lUlwin     American  educator, 
officer.  *  Braaar.   Kdward  tjtuyveaant.    American  sol- 

Allen.  James  Cameron.    American  Jurist  and  dler  and  pubUe  ollleial. 
former  member  of  Consreaa  from  Illinois.    Died     *  Braatow.  I«WlS  Oramond.    American  tfceo* 

January  30;   born.   1822.  lofrlan 

•  Allltsen.  Frances.    An  English  composer  •  Brinkley.  Frank.    Enalish  editor. 

•  Alma-Tadema.  Sir  I^aurence.    fJnKllsh  artist.      •  Hri.KHon.  Henri.    French  statesman. 

•  Andree.  Richard     A  German  geo«rrupher.  •  Hrown,  Justus  Morris      American  soldier. 

•  -Andrews.   William   Swain.     American  lawyer      •  Browne.   William  Hand.     American  yf] 
a^nd  public  ofTlclul.  *  Browning.  Robert  Wiedemann  Bar 

Aniculo,  Felipe.   Former  Colombian  miniater  at  of  Robert  Browninjr. 

dad.  Ifareh.  *  Brush.  Oeorta  Jarvls.  American  ml 
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•  Buchholz,  Charles  Waldemar.  American  en- 
gineer. 

•  Buckhout,  WlUlam  A.    American  educator. 
Bunn,  Albert  C.  Ain«rtoMi  medical  mlwlonary. 

Died  December  24:  boon.  lt4B. 

•  Burnham,  Daniel  Hudson.  American  archl- 
tect. 

•  Burt.  Silas  Wright   American  aoldler. 

•  {lurtseii.  ulchard  Lalor.  American  Roman 
Catholic  prleat. 

•  uutUn.  BIr  Henrr  Trentlwm.  BngUah  plijral- 

dan. 

•  Butt*  Archibald  CMaverlnv.   American  eotdler. 

•  Byers,  Marsaret  (Morrow).    Irish  educator. 

•  Byrd.  Adam  Monrow.  American  public  offl- 
dal. 

Calahan,  Edward  A.  y\merican  Inventor.  Died 
September  12;  born,  18.38. 

Calhoun,  David  Samuel.  Ameiicun  Jurist.  Died 
NovemtMBr  7:   twrn,  1S27. 

•  Chalice,   Count.     Austrian  diplomaC 
Cameron,  Agnes  Deans.    American  autlior  and 

lecturer.    Died  May  13;  born.  1863. 

*Ouial^aa  y  Mendes,  J<m6.  Prim*  mlnlitw 
of  Spain. 

•  Carey.  Asa  Rncon.    American  soldier. 

•  Carleton.  Will.     American  poet. 

Carlisle.  Charle.s  James  Stanley  Howard.  Earl 
of.  EnKlish  riublenmn  and  nu-nibcr  Of  PatllM 
ment.     Died  .laniiary  20;   born.  1H68. 

t'armii'hacl.  AlPxiindcr.  .Scotch  scholar  asd 
Student  of  folklore.    Died  June  6:  born  1832. 

Cartk  Victor.  Jewish  rabbi  and  phllantbroidBt 
Died  June  23; 

•  Carrlngton.  Henry  Beebee.    American  soldier. 

Carson,  John  M.  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  soldier.  Died  September  29;  born, 
1828. 

•  Cartwrlght,  Sir  Richard.  Canadian  stateman. 
Caventon.  Eugeneu  French  ^mlat.  Died  Vieb- 

ruury;  born,  1829. 

Chetwood.  Pamela  Barber.  American  elercy- 
man  and  writer.   Died  January  14;  bom,  inf. 

Chllders,  Hugh.  Erngllsh  editor.  Died  AugiMt 
tl:  born.  1862. 

•  Chlshdm.  Hush  J.   American  capitallat. 

•  Church,  Alfred  Jelm.  EncUaih  dergyman  and 
writer. 

•  Churton,  Edward  Townson.    Anglican  bishop. 

•  Clancy,  John.  Irish  Koman  Catholic  bishop. 
Clark,    Alvah    A.     Fornu-r   congressman  from 

New  Jersey.    Died  December  27;  born.  1840. 

•  Clarke,  William  Newton.  American  acholar 
and  educator. 

•  Cleaves.  Henry  Bradstreet.  American  public 
omclal. 

•  Clouston.  Sir  Edward  Seaborne.  Canadian 
financier. 

•  Collins.  Loren  Warren.    American  Jurist. 

•  Collyer.  Robert.     Unitarian  clergyman. 

•  Coman,  Henry  Benjamin.    American  Jurist. 
Conlon,   George.     French  public  ofllciul.  Died 

February  2o;  born,  1838. 

•  Conncll,  Ulchard  K.    American  public  ofllolal. 

Connor.H.  liichard  Stephens.  American  railway 
onUial.    Died  April  3;  bom.  1833. 

•  CooUdga,  John  Bacon.  American  oiiamlat  and 

donti.Ht. 

CtxillilK''.  Horace  Hopkins.  American  lawyer 
and  public  otllclul.    Died  February  5;  born.  1832. 

•  Cooper.  Philip  Henry.    Rear-admiral,  retired, 

of  the  United  States  navy. 

Cooper,  W.  Harcourt.  English  engraver.  Died, 
March:   born,  1835. 

•  Corbett,  Jamos  Francis.  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop. 

•  ("oiillii'.  I'etor  Hector.  Roman  Catholic  c;ir- 
dlnal. 

•  Countermine,  John  Donnan.  American  clergy- 


German  bisto* 


Died  Sep* 
9t- 


•  Cox,  Cbarlaa  nnney.    American  scientist. 
•Crafff.  John.   American  horttenlturlat. 

•  Crane,  Richard  Teller.  American  manuCae- 
turer. 

Cromwell,  Ellis.  American  public  official,  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue  for  the  Philippine 
Islands.     Died    l-'.  t>ru.ii  y    11;    tint  ri.  IvTs. 

•  Crothers,  Aualln  I.,une.  American  public  of- 
fldaL 

Cruise.    Sir   Francfa.     Irish    physician  and 

schol.ir.     Died.   February;  born.  18S5. 

Cnim,  William  B.  Tnlted  States  minister  to 
Liberia.    Died  December  7;  bora.  1868. 

•  (."uppies.    Samuel.    American  manufhoturer 

and  philanthropist. 

Currier.  Mary  .\dams  American  elocutkNilBt 
and  educator.     Died  May  2;  bom.  IStt. 

•  Cutting,  William  Bayard.   Amortann  Ini 

•  Dahlgren  Charlea  Bunker.  AaerteaB 


car* 


•  Dabn.  Felix  Sophus  Julius, 
risn.  novelist,  and  poet. 

Dale,  Richard.   American  financier, 
tember  IS:  born.  ISM. 

•  Dale,  ThomaB  Henry.  Amarionn 
flclal. 

•  Dairymplo-Bar*  Bbe  Jolm  CbatHm. 

admiral. 

Dartieu,  Ferdlwuid,    Vtwh  architect. 

February  19. 

•  Darwin,  Sir  George  Howard.  IBngllsh 

entist. 

•  Davenport,  Homer  Calvin.  American 
toonlst. 

Daumet.  Honore.  French  architect.  Died  Jan« 
uary;   l)orn.  1827. 

•  Dawson,  Thomas  Cleland.  American  diplo* 
mat. 

Day,  Edmund,  American  playwright.  Died 
January  23;  born,  1867. 

De  Beruetc,  Aurellano.  Spanish  painter  and 
art  critic.    Died  January  10. 

Delaunay-Bellevllle.   Louls.  French 
and  Inventor.    Died  Febmary  10:  bom,  U...  , 

Delorme,  General.  French  soldier.  DM 
March;  born.  1829. 

D'Harcourt.  Bernard,  Count.  French  Am- 
bassador In  Liondon.  1872-3.  and  In  Berlin,  1S74- 
t.    Died.  January:  born,  1822. 

•  Dent.  Clinton  Thomas.    English  surgeon. 

•  Desclauxas.  Marie.  French 

•  Despradelle.  Constant 
architect.  _ 

•DetalUe.  Jens  BavUal 

painter. 

•  Dewltt.  David  inner.    American  poUle  «C« 

flclal. 

Dick,  WilUarn  .American  sugar 
financier.    Died  April  5;  bom,  1833. 

•  Dicken.s.    Alfred  TennySOO. 
son  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Dickinson.  Henry  8.  American 
fActurer.  Died  June  3:  bora.  IStS. 
^^iBix,  Loon.  Fnash.  poet.  Died  Jmmn  ton. 

Dlngee.  Charles.  American  horticulturist 
Died  November  29;  born,  1824. 

•  Divers,  Edward.  English  chemist  and  edu- 
cat(u-. 

Duane,  James  May.  American  banker  and 
phll.mt  hroplst      Died  December  3;  born,  IS.'il 

•  Uutlield.  Henry  Martyn.  American  soldier 
and  lawyer. 

*1>unbar  Ralph  O.    Anariean  Jurist. 

•  Duncan,  Joseph  Wilson.    American  soldier. 

•  Duncan.  William  Butler.  American  capitalist. 
Dyer,  Charles.    American  artist  and  public  of- 

nclal.    Died  February  1. 

•  Dykes,  James  Oswald.  Scotch  theologian  and 
educator. 

£arle,   Edwin  L.     American  educator.  Died 
April  S:  born.  1868.  _ 
Baton.  Daniel  Cady.    ProfOMor  eiraerftas  ef 

the  history  and  crlcltlsm  of  art  at  Tale  Uni- 
versity.   Died  May  18. 

Egerton.  Sir  Robert  Evles  Brltl.oh  colonial 
offlclal.    Died  September 

•  Elder.  Cyrus.  American  lawyer  and  author. 
Eliot.     Ellsworth.      American  physician 

genealoKist.     Died  December  9;  born.  1827._ 

Eiweii,  D.  Jerome.    American  artist. 
December  28;  bom  1847. 

Esplnasse.  Francis.  Sootdl  writer.  rMe<l 
.January:  bom.  1825. 

Ettllnger,  Joseph.  German  Journalist  and 
writer.     Died  February;  bom.  ISfo. 

Evans,  Edward  C.    American  clergyman. 

•  Evans,  Rnbioy  Dungtison.    Rear-admiral  ef 

the  United  States  navy. 

•  Everett,  William  Hemy.  Rear»admMI  ef 
the  ITnlted  States  navy. 

•  Ewers,  Eisra  Philetus.    American  aoldler. 
Faber.  Beryl.    English  actress.    Died  Iftiy  t 

•  FalrbnnkB.  Andrew  Martin.  ESngtUh  adMlir. 
Fait,  Clarence  Manning.    American  aetOT  a«l 

author.    Died  May  13;  born,  1861. 

•  Farley,  .roseph  Pearson.    American  soldier 

•  Farnsworth,  Wilson  Amos.  Ameri  can  mis* 
sionary. 

•  Fetterolf,  Adam  H.    American  educator. 
Field.    IMward.     English   admiral   and  OMM- 

ber  of  r.uiiament.    Died  March  26;  bom.  ISR. 
•Fife.  Duke  Of  rWIUIam  George  Doff). 

•  Finch.  waUam  Albert  Amorioan  lawyer  anS 

educator. 

Fischer,  Hubert  Antonio     Cardinal  and  Aldl* 
blsho  of  Cologne.    Died  July  30;  bom,  1S41 

Flaoher.  WTlUam  Gustayus. 
writer.  Died  August  15. 
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F1tiK«rald.  Sir  Gerald.  EtefUsh  public  offi- 
cial.   Died  October  11:  bom.  IMS. 

•  Ford.  Imuic  Nelson.  American  newspaper 
eorreapondent . 

Forealler.  Antolne  Clnlr.  French  sculptor. 
Died,  January:   born.  1866. 

•  Poater,  Duvld  Johnson.  American  public  ot- 
flciaL 

Fouill«e,  Alfred.    Frendi  pldloMplMr.  DIad 
July  1«:  bom,  1937. 
Fnnt  Joseph.  Dui<e.    Bavarian  prince.  Died 

SeptemlMir  23;  born,  1888. 

•Frederick   Vlll      King  of  Denmark. 

•  Freer,  raul  Caspar.  American  chemist  and 
pubUe  official. 

Frlda.  Emii  Huhusch.  Hungarian  poet.  Died 
September  9;  born.  184S. 

Fuller,  Sidney  Tbomaa.  AmarioaB  anglnaar. 
Died  June  t;  bom,  ItSS. 

•  Punk,  laaae  Kaufknan.  Anarlcan  authior  and 
publisher. 

•  Pumess.  Christopher,  First  Huron  of  Grant- 
ley.    Kn£ii««h  ship  owner  and  builder. 

•  Pumess,  Horaca  Howard.  Amarlcan  BlMkaa- 

pearean  scholar. 

•  Putrelle.  Jacques.    American  author. 

•  Galrdner,  Jamea.    Enffllah  historian. 
Gandillot.  T^on.    French  dramatist;  died  Sep- 
tember 22;  tM)rn  1862. 

(ianss.  Henry  Q.  American  Roman  Catbollo 
prieitt  and  autkor.    Dtod  Daoember  SI:  bora, 

1866. 

•  <3ardaer.  JanMs  TKnjr.    Amarlcaa  onsteoar 

and  capttallat. 

Garretson.  Carleton  O.  American  editor.  Died 
September  2;  born.  1878. 

•  (7ntes  George  Augustus.  American  educator. 
George,    Richard.     American  sculptor,   son  of 

Henry  Oeorae.    Died  October  4:  bom«  1870. 
^Oorbar  EC  Qannan  arehltaet   Died  January 

Gibba,  Heneace.  Ainarloaa  palhotostot.  IN«d 

July  21;  bora.  183S. 
Glbbs.    Lewis    Sfllla.     American  merchant. 

Dh  d  July  6; 

Gill.  Benjamin.  American  classical  scholar  and 
educator.    Died  February  10;  born.  1833. 

•  Gilman.  Nicholas  Paine.  American  sociolo- 
gist. 

Ulyn.  ^ir  John  Carr.    English  lleutenant-gen- 


*HIUUMMNn,   John   Foray th  American 
admiral  of  the  United  Siaie.s  navy. 

•  Hansen.  Gerhard  Hciuik  .Armauer.  Nor- 
wegian biologist 

•  Harahan,  James  Theodure.  American  rail- 
way official. 

Hardie,  Francis  H.    American  soldier.  Died 


tl. 


•no.   blad.  Martib:  born.  mi. 

Oolden,  Oeorn  Fuller.  Ami 
actor.   Died  Febmary  17;  born  I 


American  Taudavllle 

actor.    Died  Febmary  17;  born  1869. 

•  Gompers,  Theodor.    Austrian  philosopher. 
Goodwin.  Frank.    American  lawyer  and  edu- 
cator. 

Goodwin.   John   Cheever.     American  librettist 
playwright.     Died  December  18:  born  ISO'). 

•  Goodwin.  William  Watson.    American  scholar 
educator. 

•  Gordon,  Jamee.    American  public  official. 

•  Gordon.  William  W.  American  soldier  and 
mechant. 

Gracey.  Joba  T.  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
elervyman  and  writar.    Dlad  January  e;  born. 

1832. 

•  Grady.  TbooMa  SVanela,    American  lawyer 

and  politician. 

•  Grafton.  Charlea  Chapman.  American 
Proteotant  Bplsoopal  bishop. 

•  Oraliam,  Charles  Morlce.  Roman  Catholic 
Mahop. 

•  Grant,  FYederlck  Dent.  American  major- 
gener.-il. 

Grant,  Roland.  American  lecturer  .ind  writer. 
Died  August  22;  born.  Uh\ 

•  Greenough,   George  Gordon.     American  sol- 
~  seMgar. 


Hartity.  William  Itanda.  Anartean  lawyer 
and  pubUe  oOlciaL 

•Harrod.  Benjamin  llorgan.  Amarlean  en- 
gineer. 

•  Hartley,  Jonathan  8oott.  American  sculp- 
tor. 

•  Hartwell,  Alfred  Stedman.     American  jurist. 

•  Hatcher,  William  E.  American  Baptist 
dargyman. 

Harvey.  Margaret  Boyla.  American  poet  and 
historian.    Died  Oct^r  S;  born,  S86«. 

•  Haok-Warten;   Iflnnlw.    Am«rlcan  primfr 

donna. 

Haviiand.  Frank.  BBgUah  artlat  Died.  Aprils 

bom.  1870. 

HawlUna.  Erastus  Corning.  American  clTtl  an* 
gineer.   Died  April  9:  born  1860. 

•  Hawley.  Edwin.    American  railroad  ''"^^^i 

•  Hayes.  Joseph.    American  soldier. 

•  Haynle,  James  Henry.  American  newspaper 
correspondent 

•  Hays,  Charles  Melville.  American  railway  of- 
ficial. 

•  Hellner,  L.ewis  Cass.  American  rear-admiral 
Of  the  United  States  navy. 

•  Heilprln.  Louis.  American  historical  scholar 
and  encyclopedist. 

Hennlker-Major,  Arthur  Kenry.  British  major- 
general.    Died  February  5;  born,  1855. 

Hennin^r,  .Joseph.  American  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  scholar.    Died.  Juiy  3;  born,  1838. 

Herrick.  John  u    Amarlean  adueator.  Died 

July  27;  born.  1822. 

*HarMl.  Albert.    Oarman  painter. 

Hertfbrd,  Hugh  do  <3rey  Seymour,  sixth  Mar- 
quis of.  English  nobleman.  Died  March  21; 
born,  1843. 

Herzog-.  Felix  Benedict.  American  inventor 
and  artlat.    Died  April  16;  born,  1860. 

•  Heyburn,  Weldon  Brinton.  American  public 
official. 

•  Hlggins,  Anthony.  American  public  official. 
•Hin,  Frank  Davia.   American  public  oAclal. 


Died 


tfer  aod 

Orignola.   John.     American  aenlptor. 

June  24:  l)om.  1861. 

•  Griiicom.  Clement  Acton.   American  flttandor. 

•  Orlswold.  Stephen  Benham  American  Ji- 
brarian. 

•  Grossmith,  neorpe.  KnRllsh  artor  and  pn- 
tartainer. 

•  Guggenheim,    Benjamin.     American  capital- 


Hackataif.  Alex.  C.  American  railway  offi- 
cial.   ni#d  November  28;  bom  18r,2 

•  flahnko,  Wilhelm  von.    Germnti  scldir r 

•  ffaines.  Henry  Williamson.  .\meriran  arch- 
a?oloe1»t. 

Hall,  Alfred  A.  American  Jurist.  Died  Janu- 
ary 21;  born.  1849. 

•  Han.    Edward  Henry.    American  Unitarian 

Id,  Joseph.    Bngttsh  dergyman  and 


Hancock.  John.  Amarlcaa  aoMler.  Died  Oc- 
tober tlx  bom.  1828. 


*  Hill.  John  Fremont.  American  puUtc  offi- 
cial. 

*  Hill.  Octavla.    English  philanthropist. 

*  Hobbs,  Perry  L.  American  chemist  and  edu- 
cator. 

Hodgson,  Shadworth  Hollway.  English  writer 
on  philosophy.    Died  June  16;  born.  1833. 

*  HofTman.  Herman  8.    American  bishop. 

*  Hogg.  Hope  W.  BnsUab  acholar  and  edu- 
cator. 

Hoke.  Robert  F.    Major-general  of  the  Confed- 
erate army.    Died  July  3. 

*  Holcombe,    Chester.     American    author  and 
diplomat.  .  . 

*  Holmes,  George.    Anglican  cliTKyman. 
Holmes.    John    Henry.     American  newspaper 

publisher  and  editor.    Died  June  18;  born,  1844. 

*  Holmes.  Richard  SilL    American  Presbyter- 
Ian  clergyman. 

Holsteln-Lereborg,  Count.    Former  prfmo  

ister  of  l>enmark.     Died  March  1;  born,  IttT. 

*  Honda,  Vo-iohl.    Japanese  educator. 
Hope.  John     American  Inventor.    Died  Sep- 
tember 9:  born,  1820. 

Hopkins.  Amos  l..awrenca.  American  rallwar 
official.    Died  April  4;  bom.  1844. 

*Hotchkin.  Samuel  FltCh.  American  Proteat- 
ant  Bptacopal  clergyman. 

*  Howard.  Waiter  Eugana.  American  educator. 
*Hoyt.  John  Wesley.    Amarlean  pubUc  oB-' 

cial. 

*  Hubbard.  Bbert  Hamilton.    American  pub" 

lie  official. 

*  Huflt  aeoice  Franklin.   American  public  of- 

flelal. 

Hume.  Allan  Octavian.    Anglo-Indian  official. 

Died  July  80;  born.  1829. 

*  Himflnpfon.     Dewitt     Clinton.  American 
Mt'tlmdist    l-;[ilscopal  clertryman. 

I  lutclilriK.H.    William    H'  tiry.     Anglican  clerRy- 
nian.     I'liil  January  7:  tuprn.  1836. 

*  Hull  hln.s,   Stilson.     American   capitalist  and 
newspaper  proprietor. 

*  HXitton.  Arthur  Wollaston.    English  clergy- 
man and  writer. 

Hymans,   Henri.     Belgian  archivist   and  his- 
torian of  art.    Died.  January:  born  1837. 

*  Ijichi.    .Japanese  vice-admiral. 

*  Innes.  Alexander  Taylor.    Scotch  theologian. 
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*  Irwin,   John  Arthur.     American  physician.  I..fmbuiV>8tlniin«     CoUBt    Fredariek  WlllLun. 

*  Ishomoto,  Shlaroku     .Tnpaneae  statesman.  German  political  WlitOT.  Dtad* 

•  Jarkson,    Samuel   Macauley.     American    edl-  1835. 
tor  and  educator.  •  iJator*  Joaeph,  Stnt  Baroi 

*  Jaggar,  Thomas  Augustus.    American  Prot-  stclan. 
aataat  Episcopal  IiMm^  Little,  RobUns.     AaaarloaB  Ubrarlaa.  Stad 

James,  Mary  BUaa.   Amarleaa  pUtaathropist.  April  iS;  bom,  issi 
Died  March  31;  bom  IMM.  •Livingstone,  Leonidas  Felix    Americas  pob- 

Jamlson.  Benton  K.  American  ihiaBdar.  Diad  lie  omcial. 
April  8;  born,  IH'.i^.  •  LI  Yuan  Hung.    Vice-president  of  the 

•  .Jarrold,    Ernrst      American    wrHer.  Republic. 

•Jex-H!ake.   Sophia.     English  physician.  •  I xwhren.  William.    American  jurist. 

•  .Inhn,   Griffith.     English  missionary.  *  LoeU  llorrla,     "       "  -      -  - 
Johnson,  Wolcott  Howe.    Merchant  and  phii-  cator. 

•othropist.  ^Dlsd  Janraifr  Ui  born.  1M9.  •JLoawa,  Gonad.   Auatrian  aetar.  Diad 

•Jolfne.  Adrian  Hoflinaii.    Amariean  lawyar  niarr;  bora,  itM. 
and_writer.  _         „  .      _  *  LooailiL_  Hbm  Jcaka.  Anortean 

•  Looa,  Charlaa 


•  Jones,  John  PercivaL   Ponaar  Ualtad  Stataa     •  Looa,  Charlaa  liODla. 

Senator  from  Nevada.  aducator. 

T  i^'tl,   Karl.     German  pblloaopiiar.    Diad  Da*      Low.    Abbott   Augustus.     American  merchant 

cember;  born.  1832.  and   philanthropist.     Died    Sepleml)er   26;  bom. 

•  Keane.   Augustus   Henr]r.    Wnillrtl  atymolo-  1844. 

fist  and  anthropologist.  Low,  PblUp  Burrlll.    Former  member  of  Con- 
Keller.  ESlsabath  C.    American  surgeon.    Died  gress  ttcm  New  York.    Died  Auiruat  28;  bon, 

November  89:  born.  1887.  1888. 

Kelly.  Eugene.    American  banker  and  phllan-      •  Loyson,     Charlea      Frencli     preacher  and 

throplst.    Died  January  18:  bom.  1862.  theologian. 

Keppel,   I'rledrlch.     American  writtr  and  lec-      •  Lubllner,  Hugo  VOn.    Qorman  dramatist. 

turer  on  art.    Died  March  7;  born.   184r>.  *  Ludden.  I'atrlck  AnttaflOjr.  AmCfioaB 

Kerwin,  Michael.    American  soldier  and  pub-  Catholic  bishop. 

lie  omclal.    Died  June  20;  bom,  1887.  •  Ludwig.  Alfred.    German  philologist. 

Keswick,    William.      ISngUsh     administrator,     •  LuitpoTd.  Karl  Joseph  Wilhelm,  Prince  Regent 

merchant,    and   member  of   Parliament.     Died  of  Bavaria. 

March  9;  born.  1884.  Lumley,  Arthur.    American  artist  and  IBus- 

•  KIderlen- Wfichter     Alfred     von.        <3erman  trator.    Died  September  27;  born.  1837 
state.sman.  •  MacArthur,   Arthur.     American  soldier. 

KUburn.      Edward     E.     American      Inventor.      •  MacCameron  Robert  Lee.    American  artist. 
Died  May  25;  born,  1831.  •McCarthy,  Justin.    Irl.«<h  novelist. 

•  King,  Hamilton.  American  writer  and  dlplo-  •  McChesney,  Dora  Greenwell.  American 
mat.  writer. 

•  KIrkup,  Thomaa.  English  economlat.  McDowell,  Hugh.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Klrschner.  Dr.  K.  A.  lUrtlB.    OermaB  public  Republican  party.    Died  Juno  17;  born.  1887. 

offlclal,  formerly  mayor  of  BwllB.   Diad  Swtam-      •  McGee.  wj.    Americnn  anthropotaflBL 

ber  M;  born,  1842.  McGlU,  John  Dale     American  surgeon.  Died 

•  Kitchener.    Sir    Frederick    Walter.      Britllh  November  28;  born.  184fi 

administrator  and  lieutenant-general.  McHenry,  John  G.    Member  of  Congress  from 

Kltchln,  Georgo  William.    Church  of  England  Pennsylvania.    Died  December  27;  bora.  1858 
clergyman,  dean  of  Durham.    Died  October  14;      •  Mcllvaine,  Clarence  W.    American  publisher, 
bom.  1827.  Mclntyre,  WUiiam  Watson.  Former  member  eC 

Klttredge.  Abbott  Eliot.    American  clergyman  Congress  from  Maryland.    Died  ICarch-  SO. 
of  the  Reformed  Church.    Died  December  17;     Mackay,    Donald.     American    banker.  Died 

bora,  1884.  February  29. 

•Knox,  George  Williams.    American  theoloslan.      •  McLane,  James  Woods.    American  physician 

Koch.     Waldemar.      American     physilriogleal  and  writer, 
chemist.    Died  February  8:  born  1876.  *  McMahon.  Stephen  (Brother  Justin).  Bomsa 

Kube.  wiiheim.   Huagailaa  plantat  Died  Oe-  Cathollo  adueatar.     Died  Fabraarr  IS;  boca. 

tober  8;  born,  1828.      _    _^  ^     _    „  .  ^         ,    1888  -     _,  -.^^^  u 

•  i^bouchere,  Heniy  Du  Frd,  BDglMh  Journal-  UtiSfmum,  PMrMk  J.  ^Bmum  Cktt^  vfa^ 
ist  and  politician.  tauMPal  Of  tlie  dloosaa  of  Brooklyn.    Died  April 

•  Lamberton,  Benjamin  Feffer.    Rear-admind  U|,bprn,  1844. 

of  the  United  States  navy.  Mhlabari  Behramjl  Marwanji.     Indian  editer 

I^ne,    Edward.      Former    congressman    from   and  social  reformer.    Died,  July;  born.  1854. 
Illinois.    Died  October  80.  •  Malby,  George  K.     American  public  offlcial. 


•  Lana,  Andrew.  English  man  of  letters. 
•LanSoia,   Hlppolyte-    French  aoldler 


Mallet,  John  William     American  chemisl. 

Mandelt,    Simon.  Amerti 


writer  August  19;  born,  1837. 

•  Lanning,  WlUlam  Marshon.   Amwleail  J«tat.     Olarie.  Princess  of  Belgium. 
Lassoe,  Valdemar.    American  onglnaw.    DM     Marie  Theresa.  Sister  of  Kins  Alfonso  of 


ICay  22:  bora  1*86.  Spain.    Diad  8aptambM>  »:  bora,  lltt. 

•  Laurie.  John  wlmbura.   XaiUah  nautanaat-     •  Marriott,  Wataon.  Beaaaund  (Ball). 

ceneraL  ""h  Poe*- 

•  LawrencOk  Amory  Appteton.   American  mer-     *  Marsden.  Samuel  Edward.   Anglican  bishop 
chant.  Martin,   William   R.   H.     American  merchant 

•  Lawson    Thomas  Goodwin     American  Jurist,  and  philanthropist.    Died  January  30;  bom,  1848. 

•  Lea.  Homer.    American  soldier  and  writer.         •  Massenet,    Jullen    Emlle    FrMftric.  Freadt 

•  Leavitt.  Mary  Greenleaf  CCIement).    Amerl-  compoew. 


can  temperance  worker  and  lecturer.  Mataafa.  Farmer  Unr  of  Samoa.  Died  Wtkta/ 

•Le  Conte,  Jean  Jacques  Dessallnes  Michel  ary  14.  _ 
Cmdnnatus.    President  of  Haiti.  •  Mathews.  William  Smith 

Lee    Christopher  M.     American  Jurist.     Died  musician  and  educator. 
May  20;  born.  1855.  Malsunaga.  MasatOShl. 

Leffman.  Salamon.  German  philologist  and  edu-  tenant-general. 
cator     Died,  January:  bora,  1832.  *  Maurice.    Joon  Frederick. 

•  Lefebvre.  Jules  Joseph.    French  artist.  general.  ..    „  ^    ,  ^         ,      _.  ... 

•  Legra.<«  Ouatavai  American  mathematician  Maxwell.  Robert  Alexander.  American  public 
and  educator.  offlclal.    Died  June  8;  born.  1888. 

•Lelshton.  John.    EntUsh  artist.  May.  Julia  Harris.    American  Writer.  Died 

•  Le  Moine,  Sir  Jamea  IfaePhersott.   Canadian  May:  bom,  1888. 

ornithologist.  •  MnV.  Karl.    German  writer.       ,  . 

Lens.  Oscar  Lewis.   American  aeulptor.   Diad     'Meade,    wiuiam   Edward.   Blidiop   la  OM 

June  26;  born.  1878.  .  Church  of  Ireland. 


•  Leroy-BeauUeu. '  Anatola.    Firanch  historical  *  Meigs.  Arthur  Vincent.   American  pfayilelsa 

writer  »n<l  writer. 

Leuche   Baval.    French  aeulptor.    Died,  June;  Melcher.  Frank  Otis.     American  railway  otn- 

horn    1860  c>al.     Died  January   22:   bora  1864. 

Lcvlnam.     Abraham     C.      American    Jewish  •  Melvllle.    George    Wallace      Rear-admiral  of 

aehS«?Dled  June  8.  the  United  States  navy. 

•Lewis.  Grace  Anna.    American  naturalist.  •  Merrlam.  Henry  Clay.  Americait^ldie^ 

•  Llebm'ann.  otto.     German   philosophei-  Menitt,     ,\rthur    Herbert.      *~  ~ 

•  Liliencron,  Rochus,  Baron.    German  author,  scholar.    Died  June  6. 
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•  Micou.  Richard  Wilde.    American  theoloclcal 

educator. 

Miliutin.  Dmitri  Alaxalvltcb,  Count  Fonnar 
Russian  mlntotar  of  war.   DIM,  Vabriuur;  bom 

1816. 

Millard.    Edouard.     Flmdl   poUUcbtO.  Dlad. 

May:  born  1836. 
•Miller.  Jamoo  Rnwull  Amorlcu 

and  author. 

•  MlUet  Francis  David.    American  artist 
war  corresjwndent. 

Mllovanovlch.  M.  G.  Prime  minister  of  Servla. 
Died  July  2. 

•  MoUnari,  (juHtaVe.  Helgian  political  econo- 
ml.>»t. 

Munnard.  Heinz.  German  actor.  Died,  July; 
bom.  1874.  _         ^     ^  ^. 

•  Monod,  Gabriel  JaoquM  JooB.  Fkwidi  tato- 
torian. 

•  Montgomery,  Thomas  Barrlaon,  Jr.  Ameri- 
can zoologist. 

.Murelund.  Christopher  Hudson.  Anglican 
clergyman  and  headmaater  of  Ci»rist  College, 
Mew  Zealand.     iMed  .March;  burn  18C8. 

•  Morgan.  Hem  y  Arthur.  Knglish  scholar  and 
ednentor. 

Morsan.  William  Cole.  AmertenB 
Died  December  6;  l)orn,  1839. 

•  Morris,    i"harle«,    Anu-rlcan  soldier, 

•  Morris.  Thomas  John.  American  Jurist 
Moss.  Sir  Horact)  Kdward.    English  mr" 

promoter.    Died  November  25. 

•  MouUlk  Osorgs  JBnaa,  Bngllsh  mltwrionary 
bishop. 

Muneli.  Wllhslm.   Professor  of  psdscptlcs  at 

the  University  of  Beiiln.    Died.  March;  bom. 

1848. 

Murat,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Frendl  no- 
bleman.   Died  September  21;  born.  1861. 

•  .Murray    Gsocso    Robert  Milne. 

botanist. 

•  Mustier.  John  Herr.    American  phyilolaa. 

•  Muisuhito.   E^mperor  of  Japan. 

•  Naah,  Henry  Sylvester.   American  tbeoloslan. 

•  Sett.  Stewart  S.    American  ensineer. 

•  Newberry,  Walter  Cass.  AmcMean  soidlsr. 

•  NewcomS^  Jamss  Edward.  Amsrlcaa  lanrng- 

ologlst. 

•  Nichoiis.  Frands  TlUon.  Amerlcaa  soidlsr 
and  public  offlcial. 

•  Kichoiaon.  Bdward  WUUam  Byron.  BngWrti 

lil>rarlan. 

•  Nishl.  KwanJIro.  Baron.    Japanese  seneraL 

•  Nlshi.  Tokujiro,  Baron.   Japanese  diplomat. 

•  Niasen  Helnricb.    German  areb«olo«lat  ^ 

•  Nixon.  Oeovta  Stnsrt   Amerlsan  publlo  of- 

•  Nixon,  William   Penn.    American  Journalist. 

•  Noble,  John   Wiliuck.     American  soldier. 
•No«l  (Klten)  MarosukSk  GsneraL  Japaneea 

soldier.  .  . 

Osle.  Winiam.  English  educator  and  statis- 
tician.    Died  April  12:  bom.  1827. 

okane.  T.  C  American  hymn-writer.  Died 
Febuary  11:  b<>rn  1830. 

•  Olcott,  Cc'orKe  K.  American  classical  scholar 
and  educator. 

•Oliver,  I'aui  Ambrose.    American  soldier. 

Oppenheim,  Henry  Morris  William.  Bnglisb 
flnancler.    Died  May  4;  bom,  18SB. 

•O'Reilly,  Robert  Maltland.  American  phy- 
alcian. 

Osbiind.  Lucv  Aldrlch.  American  chemist  and 
ctlutator.     Uleil  February  19:  born.  1836. 

•  <  istf-n-Sachen.  Count  Nlcolai  Dmitri  Jevitch 
Ton  <l<-r.     Russian  diplomat 

•  Outram.  Sir  Francis.  British  soldier  and  ad- 
ministrator.   Died  September  IS:  born,  1SS6. 

Overbeck,  Charles  C.  Former  polfttdan  'ind 
one  o(  the  founders  of  the  Rspublican  party. 
Died  February  $:  bom.  ISU.  ^  ^ 

Pacs.  Charles  Harrison.  American  lawyer, 
former  member  of  Congreas  from  Rbods  Island. 

Died  July  21:  lM>rn.  184.1. 

I'urkes.  .\lbcrl  I.  American  theatrical  man- 
ager and  writer.    Died  February  8:  born.  1827. 

•  Parks.  James  L«wta.  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman. 

Paacoli,  Giovanni.  Italian  poet.  Died.  April; 
bom.  185«. 

•  Paine,  John  ALsop      American  archaeologist. 

•  Pasav,   Fr^dt-rlc.    IVfnch  economist, 
rattertfon.  John  J.    Former  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  soutb  CsTollna.^   Died  Bsptsmbw  tS: 

bom.  1830. 

•  Pearsons,  Daniel  Kimball.    'American  phy- 


Pelletan.  Edouard.  French  publisher.  Died, 
June:  bora,  1854. 

Penley,  William  Sidney.  English  comedian. 
Died  Noember   11;   born.  1851. 

•  Perkins,  Iteeco  Wllmer.  American  Baptist 
Clergyman. 

•  Phillips.  Thomas  W.    American  capitalist. 
Fillet.  J.  J..  D«slrdb  ftsneh  architect 


•Pitney.  Mahlon.  American.  Jinrl^ 
•PlaataDt.  John  R.  Dutdi  publlo  ofBcwi. 
•PtattTlssao  HnlL   Amsrican  physician  and 


slelaa  and  philanthropist. 

•Peel,  Arthur  Wellesley.  VHcount.  English 
public  ofncial.  ^.       ^  .  . 

•Puffer.  WiUlam.    American  pubUc  official. 


writer. 

•  Poincar^   JulsB  Henri. 

mntlcian. 

•  Porter,  Jsmes  Davis,   ilmerlcsn  pubUo  ofll- 

cial. 

•Potter.  Louis  IfoCWlsn.  Amsrleui  soUtolor. 
Pratt.  Henry  B.    American  clemrman.  Died. 

December;  bora,  1832. 

•  Preto,  Ouro.  Viscount.    Braxlllan  llstssmsil 

•  Price,  James  I...    American  Jurist. 

Price,  William  S.  American  lawyer  Snd 
writer.     Died  December  17;  born,  1817. 

i'rlest,  Henry.  American  scholar  and  sdtt- 
catur.    Died  September  27:  born,  1847. 

•  Prims.  Ebeneser  Scudder.  Rear-admiral  of 
tha  United  States  navy. 

•Pryor,  Sarah  Agnes  (Rice).  American 
writer. 

Prud'Homme.  Lucien  Franklin.  American  army 
officer  and  educator.    Died  March  IS. 

Puron,  Juan  Garcia.  Spanish  author  and  edi- 
tor.   Died  June  9:  born.  1864. 

I'yie.  James  Tolman.  American  merchant. 
Died  February  8:  born,  IMS. 

•  Rankin,  WlUlam.    American  lawyer. 

•  Ransdell,  Daniel  Moore.  American  publle 
ofRcial. 

•  Rayner,  Isldor    American  public  offldaL 

•  Relbey,   Thomas.     Tasmanlan  public  ofltelaL 

•  Reld,   Whltelaw.     American  diplomat. 
Rendall,   Isaac   Norton.     Amerloan  educator. 

Died  November  17:  born.  1823. 

•  Renwlck,  Edward  Sabine.  American  in- 
ventor. 

•  Richards,  Eugene  LAmb.  American  mathe- 
matician and  educator. 

•  Richards,  Sir  Frederick  William.  English  ad- 
miral. 

•  Richards,  William  Alford.  American  public 
olBcial. 

•  Richardson.  Maurice  Howe.    Amsriesn  avr- 

ffeon. 

Richman.  Julia.    Amailenn  adueator.  DIsd 

June  26. 

•  iticksr,  Osorfs  Hbdgen.  American  edu- 
cator. 

Ricordi.  Giuiio     Italian  pttbilshsr  Of  mnslo. 
Died  June  6:  bora.  1840. 
•Ritelils,  Sir  Richmond.    Bnflish  publlo  of- 

•  KobetS,  Bmest  Stewart.    Bnclish  scholar  and 

educator. 

•  Robls,  Fkadsrtck.    American  pubUc  official. 

•  Rodenbouch.  Thsephllus  Frsnds.  American 

soldier. 

Rodger.s.  Galbraith.  AmsriCStt  avlatOT.  Klllsd 
April  3:   born.  1879. 

•  R08sr%  Robert  Cameron.  American  post  and 
author. 

Romana.  Alejandro  Lopez  de.  A  former  presi- 
dent of  Peru.    Died  May  27. 

•  Ropes.  William  L^dd.    American  librarian. 

•  Roteh,  Abbott  Lawrsnos.   Amsrican  mstsor- 

ologist. 

Runyon,  Frank  Wllletta  Amsrioan  Joumaltst 
Died  May  14:  born.  1852. 

RusaeU.  Matthew.  Irish  Jesuit  priest  Died 
September  IS:  bora.  1834. 

Ryan.  Roger.  Boman  CathoUe  vicar-tsneral  of 
the  archdioeess  ot  Dubuqua.  DIsd  Jsnuary  >: 
bora,  1837. 

Bt  John,  Florence.  English  aetrssB.  DIsd  Jan- 
uary: born  ,1856. 

Saks,  Andrew.  American  dry  goods  msrebant. 
Died  April  8:  born.  1848.  . 

Saeilles.  Raymond  French  educator  and  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law.    Died.  March:  bora  1866. 

•  Salmon,  .Sir  Nowelt.   Bogllsb  admiral. 

•  Sanger,  chsrlss  Robsrt.  American  chemist 
and  educator. 

•  .sangstsr,  MsTgarst  BUsabsth.  Amsriesn  au- 
thor. 

Satterlee,  Charles  Edward.    American  railway 

omclal.    Died  June  17:  born,  1832. 

Saxton.  Marguerite.  Shakespearesfn  actress. 
Died  August  18:  born,  1849. 

Schleyer,  Johann  Martin.  Inventor  of  Vola- 
piik.     Died  August  20;  born.  1839. 

•  Sclireyvogel,  Charles.    American  artist. 
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HcnwEM,  Rutttlpb.    Auatrian  sculptor.     Died.  •Suvorln,  Alexia  Serijeievlch     Kusalan  editor. 

Vfl^h«.t»t.nr.i.    ir«n,      a..-.-i  li*^***-  Henry.    Ensllsh  phlloloBist. 

•  Q    K       o.    •«          T  •Bwelt,  Sophie  Miriam.    Aiuedc^  author 

•  Scobell.   Sir  Henry  Jenner.     British   major-  •  Taft.  8^  Oiaplnf  An^rtSi 

'^"Hcutt.   Krank   Hall.     American   puhli.her.  raphe*""'                 Blockman.      A«ier,can  geog- 

•  Scott,    Robert    Falcon.    Enifll»h    explorifr.  •  Tavlor    Sir  AlpxAn.lpr     TTniriiah  o^i^ii... 
•ScruKge.   William  l^lndsay.     American  diplo-  .Taylor!   Kzr=f ''if  "imerl^^"  public'' official 

•  aSr«  ClintAH  fimnka  Am«i4<wit  wiMi^.  !  S**')*""'  Rt.bcrt  I.ove.  American  ptjbtic  official. 
.  sf?bS'h£"''^e23?.^Blli53rS^^  wii'^"""'  i^Vlisa  com. 

born^'Tst'i^'*"*'                           I»«d.  October;  ^[Jlftn^n.  Alwander  Watklns.   American  dlplo- 

em^bTr^:  'ilfi'd"'^rpr.l!  boS^'JL^^  Tc*  offlffl"  "^'^  M^lwrthT.    A«tH«i  polH 

*JSSr^A                        '^o™*^'^"  iSi*"**  ThaTu.l'.n!'Sf.    aSSSSSSJi  iSCn^  MTftb. 

gyman.   Died  September  SO;  bom.  184S.  rary  26    born    igsi  ■■■■•■•r,  unou  rmw 

Shaw    Robert  American  painter  and  abdMr.  thomk.  Lud'wlgr  P.    AoMrtOU  •docfttor.  DM 

Died  July  18;  bom,  ISaS.  JUM  22'  born    1847  win^Mir. 

Shearer,    Frederick    K.     American    COMTMa*  Thom^m.  ^KTnnt     avhai^mm   -.^  ^ 

tlonal  clergyman.    Died  July  20:  born.  18*?^  tX^!^SSS%S*m&  t^S™  "ifij**  **' 

•Sheepshanks,  John.     English  bishop.  Thompson^Ryette   L      AJnerlr«n  M«th<u<l.t 

"iaiUi^iS^  J»m iL^h^^«  Thompson.  Frederick  William     Canadian  mer- 

•SlMramn,  JamM  Schoolcraft.  Vle»-Praald«it  chant  and  financier.  Died.  Mav;  born,  U62 

ov,  •                         «r            A       .         w    .  Thurston.  Uates  P.    American  soldier  and  sa- 

Sherman.   William  Watts.     American  banker,  thor.    Died  DooMBber  S'  born.  1835 

Wed  January  22;  born,  1842.  Tlideiu  WlllSStt  IT  Died 

Shields,    Emma    Barbee.      American    portrait  May  18;  born,  lltO  "•"-•«.mi»*.  *«su 

painter.    Died  January  H;  born.  1a64.  *  TlUlnsbaot.     SttOT     BUaaboth.  Ancrtnn 

Sierra,  Juato.    Mexican  ambassador  to  Spain,  artist. 

Wed  September  IS.  •  Tlnel    Edrar     Boleinn  4v>TnnnMi> 

•Singer.  Edmund.^,  Hungarian  vlollnUt.  •  Tor  reV   Brand  ford  J?m^^ 

•Skont.  Walter  William.    BovlLib  phUolOCiSt  write?         ^irandford.   American  naturaliet  and 

Mdeducator.                     ,    .  »    r..     -  •  Torrey,  Franklin.    American  sculptor. 

Bleone.  Llrich.   American  Jurist.   Died  Jauiaiy  Traeger.  Christian  Gottfried  Albert.  German 

•■1  „            .,v        „  .                         ^  writer  and  member  of  the  Reichstag.  Died. 

•  Smiley,    Albert    Keith.     American   educator  March;   bom,   1830.  "••^."■i-a.  t^ivu. 

•nd  hunianhat  Ian.  •Tristram,   ThoaBUi  B.     Bngllah  Jnriat  and 

•Smith,    Edwin.      American    ajtronomer    and  church  offlclajL 

Seodestst.  •  TrotterJ  uoMi  Jubml    WMihili  |n«mr  and 

Smith.    Frederick    Guest.    American    soldier  writer  jwwuw  wwyw  «bii 

Wedpctober  7;  bom.  1840.  •  Try.m,  James  Rufna.  Roar-admlral  of  tbe 

•  Smith.    Oerritt.     American    organist    and  United  states  navy.  ' 
compoaar.  Tueker.  Seth  M.  Aintrlcu  lawyor  nlrnif 

•  Smith,  John  Bernhardt.   Amarlean  aatooMlo-  Died  January  4;  bom.  1830. 

.  ^                   .....  c  Twln'n*.  Louisa.    Gngllah  pUlaathroplst.  Died. 

•  Smith.  William.   American  soldier.  September;  born  1820. 

Smith,  William  Waugh.   American  educator.  Ublnger,  Johannes.    German  philosopher  .ind 

•  Snowden,    Aiehlbald    Iioudon.      AflMHcaa  adocator.    Died.  March;  born.  I8&5 
diplomat.                                   .     _.             .  .  Vartey,    Henry.      English    evangelist.  Died. 

•Soralgr,   WttHam  Brooka.    AnMrtoan  dlplo-  ICareh;  bom.  1836. 

mat  •  Vemon,  Fr«d£ric.   French  engraver. 

•Sottthwldc,  Georga  W.   Amarioaa  pubUo  of-  *Verrall,  Arthur  Wootlgar.    Bngllah  acholir 

flcfaL  and  educator. 

•  Spangler,  Henry  Wilson.  American  anslneer.  viebe.  iTerman  Friedrkh.  Gannan  sciendat 
Spencer,   John    Walton.     AOMrtoan  BBturallat  Died  Scpteintxt   17:  born.  18Bt. 

and  educator.   Died  October  M.  Voltr,  Ludwig.    German  painter.    Died.  Janu- 


."^Pk-ker,  lAuE.  American  musical  ooaapoaer  and  ary :  born,  is26. 

conductor.  Walll.".    Sir    Frederick    Charles.    English  sur- 

•  Sprai?ue,  Charles  Ezra.    American  banker.  geon.     Dhd.   .\pril;  burn.  IS'l'i 

•Spring,  Alfred.     American  Jurist.  Wallot,  Paul     Cerrnan  architect.    Died  August 

Stacy.  OrvlUe  Briggs.    American  sdentlat  and  10. 
educator.    Died  July  it:  bora.  1888.  •Walton.  Clifford  Stevens.    American  lawyer 

•Stahel,  Julius.    American  soldier.         _  and  public  omclal. 

*8tanmore,   Arthur   Hamilton  Gordoa*   First     Ward.    John.     English    BkTptoiloslat  Died 

Baron.     British  administrator.  February;   horn,  1833. 

•  Stead.  William  Thomas.   BngUHh  editor  and     Ward,    i{<*wi  inii      English   tasldermlst  aai 

publisher.  hunter.    Died  December  28. 

Steele,    Robert    William.     NaTal   OOngtrOOtOr.      •  Warren,  Henry  W^hlte     American  bishop 
Died  February  29;  born.  IISI.  •  Washburn,  William  Drew.     American  public 

•  steiaart.  Jforrla.   Amarlcaa  piano  manatee-  ofllciai. 

turer.         ^  ,       .  _    .      •  Weaver,   James   B.     American   soldier  and 

-  Stephan,  Priedrich.    German  JoumaUat.   Dlad»  political  writer. 

February:  bora.  1881.  Webstar.  H.  DaniaL  American  aculptor.  DM 

•  Stevens,    Horac    Jared.     American    copper  March  M;  born,  lS7t. 

specialist.  •  Weedeo.  William  Baboodc    Ametleaa  sol* 

•  Stevens.  Nettie  Maria.    American  biologist.  dlcr. 

Stevenson.     Thomas        American     Methodist      Welmann,  John.    German  odltOT  and  SOeL  DM 

Episcopal  clergyman.    Died  June  4;  bora,  1831.  January  27;  born.  1848 

•  Stewart,  Alennder.    American  public  afll-     wciks.  Renjamia  Emory.     Amarlcaa  editor. 

dai.  Died  January  4. 

•Sttdtar,   Abraham.     English   batrlater   and     IWells.  Almond  Brown    American  soi.iier 
writer.    W'ells,  Reuben.    American  Inventor  and  U»ce- 

•  StoiMb    Charles   Warren.     American   public  motive  builder.    Died  NovembOT  B:  bom.  IW. 
ondaL  *  Wendell.  Oliver  Clinton.    American  astroae- 

Btonor.  Edmund.    Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  mer. 
of  Treblsond     Died  February  26;  born.   lfi31  Wendt.  Oustav.    German  cla.ssical  ephfller  sad 

•Straus,  Isldor.    American  merchant  and  poil-  educ.itor.     Died.    March     burn.  1S47 
anthopist.  WcnltHk,    l^ellby    l.awliy.    Third    Baron  An 

•  StrlndberK.  August.    Swedist  novelist.  EnKllsti  administrator.    Died  Januar>'   15-  bom, 

•  Strong,  George  Augustus.  American  Protest-  1840. 

ant  Episcopal  clergyman.  •WafBher.  Sir  Julius.   EngUsh  capitalist 
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*  Wheeler,  Charles  Gilbert    American  chemist  Native  affair*   are   adminiatered   by  Tunolcu 

^".^^'"ht"e'.'^frl|^?'*^ldmund    March.      American  Mohanmd.  Y.ng  di  Pertu.n  of  Sri  Menati. 
architect.  various  chiefs;    the   British  reiideilt  ill  W12 

White.    Caroline.     Kngliah    authoress.     Died  waa  C.  W.  C.  Parr  (acting). 

*Vwhi^'"  f^™?*  snJi;*     Pn.iiah  «Md,im.F.      NEGROES,  Ilutebact  OF.    See  iLUnnAoy. 
•White.   George  Stuart     EnsUao  flsM-mar-      nr-B-mr a n^nva  t^.^^ 


shat                                    —  ~   HMIATODES.    Bee  Zotti4WT. 

White.  Henrr  Kirk.    Amerioan  mlaetOMiT.  VaOOOLBMANITB.    See  UBxnomzMr. 

Died  July  19.                                                    .  WEOW     Spr  Pnvsirs 

White,  Maunsell.     Amerieaa  netanmslst  Mid  Sr^fto^iT^IJcAM    Vu-    •       t  nil 

inventor    Died  October  22.  NEOSALvARSAN    This  is  a  formaldehyde 

•  While.  Trueman  Clark.  American  jurist.  sodic  sulphoxvIate  of  dioxydamidoarsenobenzol, 
•wickiifte.  Robert  C.  American  public  of-  jjjg  arsenic  content  of  three  parU  of  neosal- 
Widener.    George   D.     AmerfcMi  oapltallat  wrsan  is  approximately  equal  to  two  parta 

Died  at  sea,  April  15.    of   salvarsan.     Keosalvarsan   is   an  orange- 

•  Wllaon.  John  L  ^  Amerlean  newspaper  pro-  yellow  powder,  very  unstable  in  the  air  and  in 
•VrisSS.  AndreV  EnRllsh  journHllst  solution,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  Since 
Wieniawski,  Joseph     I'olish  pianist.    Died  No-  it  is  merely  a  soluble  compound  of  salvarsan, 

^orn.  1838              w  .„      „  its  actions  and  uses  are  the  same  as  that 

r£^'  rM^^"lftnejg"bSr»m  '•^•""••^^^^  dn*    It  i.  «id  to  be  tolerated  better  than 

Wiley.  John  MeCfure.    Former  member  of  ■alTarsan,  and  consequently  may  be  employed 

Congress  from  New  York.   Died  August  18;  bom,  j„  larger  doses.    Neosalvarsan  may  be  admin- 

^*W-|ll»on.  Sir  Mlldmay.    English  maJor-generaL  istered  by  intravenous  or  intramuscular  injec- 

Dled.  March;  born.  1848.  tion,  preferably  the  former,  but  not  subcuta- 

Wiiis,  Sir  Alfred.   English  Jurist.  Died  Au^3t  neously.    Solutions  must  be  injected  immedi* 

''wmris!"Ro8a  Revuion.    American  capitalist,  a^ly  f'ter  preparation.    The  drug  I*  designed 

Died  April  2S;  bom.  IWl.  to  replace  salvarsan  and  to  avoid  the  disagree- 

•  Wines.  Frederick  Howard.  American  atatie-  ^ble  and  often  dangerous  by-effects  of  the  lat- 
"'i*\?MS'*T^n;?"%Vne*e  statesman  and  scholar,  t.  r  remedy.    Its  limited  trial  during  the  abort 

•  Winkelmann,   Hermann.     German    drumu,tlc  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction 

tenor  does  not  permit  apprmiial  of  its  merita.  See 

•  Wood.  Henry  Barnes.    American  educator.  o.,-.«ba«^ 

Wood.    Ogden.     Amerloail  artist.     Died  8^  mMaMa     ti^  ft  ,.,„.,.- 

tember  14;  bom.  1847.  NEBVOVB  DTgRABBa.    Bee  urWHiSm 

•Woodworth.  William  McMlchaeL    American  NETHERLANDS,  The  (or  Hni  land,  Kii?a- 

"vtV^M    Amml  Wlllard      American  capitalist  DOM  OF )     A  constitutional  monarchy  of  west- 

and  philanthropist.  ern  Europe,  lying  between  Germany  and  tb* 

•  Wright,   Sophie  B.     American  philanthropist  -^Qxt^  gea.    The  Uague  IS  the  Capital. 

".^Wrlght°Wllbur.   American  inventor  and  aero-  ,  Awa  AITO  PoPOIATfWf.    ITie  totd  »«- 

g^ut  eluding  the  rivers  of  Zeeland  and  South  Hol- 

•  Yeamans.  Annie.  American  actress.  .  land,  the  Zuider  Zee.  the  Dollart,  and  the  Wad- 
•T«««g.  ^Alfred    Harry.     English    anatoOBltt  ^^j^^  ahallows  exi.  n  iing  alung  tlie  shores 

•  Toung.  ^iiclen.  Rear-admiral  of  the  United  of  Friesland  and  Groningen  as  far  as  the  Dol- 
Statoa  navy.  ^  ^  Isrt),  based  on  a  low-tide  planiuMtric  calcula- 
iJ^S&^  wmiam  Auatln.    Auatrallan  pub-  40,828.71  square    kilometers  (IS.IW 

squsre  miles).   The  land  area  by  provinces,  the 

HBFF,  Steward  S.    An  .\merican  engineer,  population  according  to  the  census  of  December 

died  July  12,  1912.    He  was  born  in  Cincin-  31^  1909.  the  population  as  calculated  Decem- 

nsti,  O.,  in  1859,  and  was  flrst  emploved  b^  ber  31,  1911,  and  the  density  per  square  kilo- 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  aa  eaiiatant  vofti-  meter  (1809  cenaua)  are  given  in  the  table 

neer,  sfterwarda  aenring  nnder  James  J.  Hill  below: 
of  the  Great  Northern.     In   1802  hp  became 

superintendent  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Isb-  p^^^,^,     8q.  Kma    Pop.  1909      1911  D. 

peming  Railway.    In  1895  be  took  charge  ol  j^.^^ih  Brabant  4,972.84     623,079     G3S,5ii7   125  30 

the  famous  loop  at  Chicago  and  two  years  later  ceideriand  ...  6.024.40     639,602     654.319  127.30 

service  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railw^  SS  em-    1.831.75     232.816     235.007  1M.M 

salting  engineer.     He  was  sfterwarda  consult-  utrechi    J. 363.21     288.614      294.930  «11 «« 

ing   engineer  of   the   Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit  Friesk^^  |.220.|6      359.552      364,415  11165 

Railway  Company.    This  post  he  resigned  to  Overljwe^  ....  3.364  60     382.880     3.1..41    114  14 

aeeept  a  position  as  genersi  manager  of  a  hvs-  orenthe    2.662.09      n.rsis     178.661  66.11 

tern  of  electric  railway  lines  in  Mexico.    He  Limburg   2.194.68     332.007     348.467  15128 

returned  to  the  United  SUtee  in  1  we.  ^was   32.6oo.25«  M68.17&  6.022,462  17».70 

moat  widely  known      A  tnu»ic  engineer  in  , 

the  United  States  •  i2,587  square  miles. 

NEOBI  8EMBILAN,  The  (N'ine  States). 

A  federation  of  states  composing  a  state  of  the  Total  number  of  males  (1909)  2.899,125;  fe- 

proteeted  Federated  Malay  States  (q.  v.).  The  males  2,959,050.    According  to  nationality  the 

area  is  given  as  2600  square  miles;  pt^ttlation,  population  was  divided  as  follows:    Dutch,  2,- 

130  201  (96,028  In  1901).    The  Mslays  number  788,193;    Germans.  87,584;   Belgisns,  18,338; 

about  65,000  and  are  mainly  engaged  in  agri-  French.  2645:    English.  2102:  Austro-Hungar- 

culture  in  the  Kuala  Pilah  and  Tampin  dis-  ians   1223:   others  3908;    not  indicated.  4152. 

tricts:   the  Chinese  work   in   the  tin  mines.  The  majority  of  th.'  population  are  Protestants. 

Am  alienated  (end  of  1909)  for  mining,  28.-  3,334,487.   There  were  (1911)  43,030  marriages. 

877  acres:  output.  4533  piculs  tin  and  48^87  174.165  births,  and  86,782  deaths,  including 

tin  ore     Area  alienated  for  agriculture,  295-  still-births,  6638  still-births;   excess  of  birtha 

827  acres-   area  under  rubber.   (1910)   61,806  over  deaths,  86,383;  emigrants.  2638. 

acres-  rice,  33,876;  cocoanuts,  19,246  A  few  of  tla-  -rcat  citirH  ,  rnmmunal  popula- 

Seremban  is  the  government   headquarters,  tion  as  calculated  December  31,  1911)  are  Am- 
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tterdam  (580,060),  Botterdam  (436,018),  The 
Hagae  (288477),  Utnebt  (121,317),  Groningen 
(77,221),  Haarlem  (69,988),  Arnhem  (6-l,(S:{4), 
Leiden  (5<.),133),  Nimeguen  57,116),  Dordrecht 
(47,304),  BoiH  le  Duc  (35,167),  IMft  (34^), 
Schiedam  (33,236),  etc 
ErocATioir.  The  Duteh  tyttem  of  edueatkm 

i'^  pfCMiliar  in  that  the  state  encourages  and 
subsidi/es  private  primary  instruetiun  in  pref- 
erence to  nuiintaiiiing  public  schools,  though 
these  are  provided  by  local  taxation  in  the  dis- 
triets  where  other  schools  are  inadequate.  Pri- 
mary instruction  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  The  averafje  attend- 
ance is  9i)  JUT  cent.  Secondary  instruction  is 
not  free.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  excellence 
of  the  special  agricultural  and  horticultural 
loliools.  There  are  universities  at  Amsterdam, 
Oroningeu,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht,  besides  a 
•mall  private  institution. 

PboouotION.  The  area  (in  liectares)  and  the 
pndnetioii  (in  quintals)  for  two  years,  and  the 
prodnetion  per  hectare  in  1911,  are  as  follows: 


Hectares 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Flax 

Beets* 

Tobacco 


1811 
B7.6S9 

225.364 
28.017 

138.186 
15,711 
66.600 
401 


1912 
67.68S 

225.996 
26.938 

136.991 
14.862 
62,854 
406 


Quintals 


1911 
1,614.826 

4,201,114 
780.367 
2.998.003 
94.9S2t 
20.049.630 


1912 
1,264.149 
4.146.151 
862,148 
2.148.126 
98.197t 


ha. 
26.3 
18.6 
27.9 
21.7 
6.0t 
360.6 


*7lorm|ir.  tFDift. 

The  export  (1010)  of  holbs,  trees,  and  shrubs 
wan  ralued  at  16,156,141  guildars;  vagstaUes, 

50,700.000;  fruits,  2,546,000. 

From  the  state  coal  mines  (mostly  in  Lim- 
bnrg)  1,292,289  metric  tons  were  raised,  valued 
at  84iS2,000  guilders.    The  llsheries  products 

(North  Sea)  were  valued  at  11,654,951  guild- 
ers in  1910  exclu.sive  of  oysters  (oyster  catch, 
3.210,614  kilos).  Number  of  distilleries  (1010), 
464;  breweries,  440;  sugar  refineries,  12;  b<»et- 
sugar  refineries,  27;  salt  works.  34;  vinegar 
worlcs,  73.  Bxport  of  eheese  (1910),  10,491,000 
guilders. 

Ojmkebce.  The  Netherlands  is  practically  a 
free-trade  country.  The  total  imports  for  con- 
•unption  and  exports  of  domestic  produce  are 
seen  below  for  three  years  (precious  metals  in< 
eluded)  in  guilders  (1  gui]denB40.2  cents)  t 


Imports... 


1909 
1,117.400,000 
t,4S4»700.000 


1910 
3,265,200,000 
X.6S2.SO0.000 


1911 
3.333,200,000 
2.732,300,000 


In  the  following  table  is  given  the  trade  in 
1011  by  great  classes,  in  gttildors: 


Importfl  Exports 

FoodstufTa                              869,100,000  833,500,000 

Raw  materials   1,312.600.000  983.600,000 

Manufactures                      693,400,000  617.100.000 

Iflscellaneoua                     640.100.000  877,300,000 

Total  merahandlse. . . .  .2.216.200.000  2.7n,400.000 

PMolous  motals              11,000,000  l5.iOO.000 

Total   s.m,»o^ooo  a,7tMoo.eoo 


GoDntries  of  origin  and  destination  follow, 
with  values  in  millions  of  guilders: 


Germany 
D.    K.  Ind 
Russia 
U.  K. 
U.  8. 
Belfrlum 
Spain 
Br.  E 
Rt 


Imps. 
»08!5 
455.7 
366.6 
229.1 
220.S 
223.6 
88.5 
Ind.  88.1 
8S.t 


Exps. 
1,358.1 
125.6 
17.6 
6»4.B 
106.0 
318.9 
7.B 
5.0 


Brazil 

Sweden 

Norway 

lYanoe 

Turkssr 

Italy 

AMea 

Other 


Imp«. 
36.8 
45.7 
39.3 
S0.4 
11.1 
11.1 
8.6 

1&8.6 


20.t 
16.7 

m 

22.7 
21.0 
103.0 


Total....M22.2  2,72U 


Sailing  vessels  entered  (1911)  127S  of  1,- 
013,996  cubic  meters  capacity  (ol  wlUch  772,  of 
2«5.853M,s  Dutch)  eteared,  1578  of  51.064,- 
738M3  (940,  of  306.1 31  M.s  Dutch).  Steamers  en- 
tered, 14,350.  of  42,7C7,870Ms  capacity  (37.)1, 
of  11,266,122M,3  Dutch)  ;  cleared,  I4;n2.  of 
42,462,831Ms  (2753,  of  11,354,565M,*  Dutch). 
Merchant  marine,  January  1,  1912,  776  tosmIi, 
of  l,600,687Mt  (ol  which,  S47  ■toanwri,  of  V 
480,043Ma). 

CoMMUNiCATIoxs.  On  January  1,  1912  tliere 
were  in  operation  3234  kilometers  of  railway. 
The  land  is  a  network  of  canals  and  rivers. 
State  telegraph  lines,  7609  kilonetsrs;  wires, 
37,867;  receipts  in  1011,  6,164,787  francs;  ex- 
penditure, 8,729,184.  Postoffice?.  1511;  re- 
ceipts, 33,369,812  francs;  expenditure,  28,025,- 
200, 

FufAKCB.  The  1913  budget  is  given  below  ki 
Mailt 


Revenuo 

Excise   60.110 

Direct  taaea..... 

Stampei,  etc.   30,076 

Posts    17.535 

Customs    14,826 

Telegraphs,  etc..  6,237 

Railways    4.1t^S 

Pilot   dues   2.450 

Domains    1,471 

Lottery    666 

LJcenaeo  ........  160 

Mine  dutlea   20 

Miscellaneous  . . .  22,608 


.). 


Intc 

Interior  (dept. 
Public  doM  

War   

Finance,  Ste..... 

Navy   

ARTlculture,  etc.. 

Justice   

Colonial  office.... 
Foreian  afEatrs.. 

Civil  Itot  

Cabinet,  ete.  

Miscellaneous  . . . 


41.Mi 

SS.g!! 

33.}$4 

jo.sn 

20.1 JO 
11,S52 

n.:w 
KU 
1,371 
»4S 
7N 
SO 


Total,    1913  21(9.531      Total,    1918  231.«0 

Total,    1912  202,068      Total.    1912  22I.01S 

Total.   1910  199.492      Total.   1910  204.747 


Tlie  total  capital  of  the  public  debt  stood 
(1012)  at  1,156,258,450  guilders;  interest,  32.- 
604,430;  amortization,  5,523,000.  Betwe<'n 
1860  and  1011,  the  sum  of  357,673,792  guilders 
lus  been  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  pub- 
lic debt 

Army.  Tlie  States-General  on  February  2, 
1012,  passed  a  new  militai?  law  by  which  the 
total  militia  service  was  reduced  from  8  to  6 
years,  with  5  vears  spent  in  the  Landweer  is* 
atoad  of  7,  and  enrollment  up  to  the  ape  of  40 
in  the  Landsturm.  The  annual  continent  of 
recruits  was  23,000  men,  and  the  militisaws 
were  obtained  by  lot,  there  being  variable  per- 
iods of  service  from  4  to  18  months.  The  ptes 
of  organization  was  inton^li-d  tD  provi  I.^  .t 
force  available  for  ready  mobilization,  .mil  tie 
Held  army  was  organized  into  4  divisions,  each 
composed'  of  423  ofl&oers  and  18,333  non-com- 
missioned oflleers  and  men,  with  8844  hoisN 
and  561  wagons.  On  a  peace  basis  the  estdt* 
lishment,  which  included  the  active  army,  the 
reserve  cadres  and  the  Lnndweer.  would  amount 
to  2000  officers  and  165,000  men  wbiob  could 
be  raised  to  a  war  streiwth  estimated  at  808.- 
000. 

Natt.   The  fleet  (1012)  included  9  armored 
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and  C  protected  cruisers  of  06,430  aggrcpate 
tons;  3  armored  couBt-defense  vessels,  of  6710; 
S  river  ffunboats,  of  1140;  12  gunboats  (3  un- 
der •OMtnictton),  of  4000;  8  torpedo-boat  de- 
■troyers  (4  under  emutmetion),  of  4000  ;  33 
torpedo  boats  (4  under  construction),  of  4000; 

4  mine  layers  (2  under  construction),  of  1880; 

5  submarines  (2  under  construetlon),  of  720. 
The  Dutch  East  Indi*  poflacMJone  eontribute 

to  the  maiBtenanee  of  the  fleet.  A  hill  for  the 
construction  of  a  now  East  Indian  flpft  was  de- 
feated in  May,  11)12,  the  proponuls  bving  consid- 
ered inadequate  by  the  majority.  Upon  the  dc- 
ieat  of  the  bill  followed  the  resignation  of  Vioe- 
Admlral  Wentholt,  minister  of  marine.  An  ex* 
penditure  of  12,000,000  guilders  (a  reduction 
from  the  40,000,000  first  proposed),  was  voted 
in  July  for  const-defense  purnosea,  nearly  half 
of  which  was  intended  for  the  fortifications  at 

GorERNMKyT.  The  executive  power  Is  vested 
in  the  sovereign;  the  legislative,  in  a  parlia- 
ment (States-General)  of  two  chambers  acting 
jointly  with  the  sovereign.  Keigning  sovereign 
in  1012,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  born  August  31, 
1880;  succeeded  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Kovember  23,  1890,  under  the  regency  of  her 
mother;  became  of  age  and  was  enthroned,  Au- 
gust 31,  1898;  married,  February  7,  1901,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Mechlenbourg.  Heiress-apparent, 
Princeaa  Juliana,  born  April  30,  1909.  The 
miniatrjr,  conttHated  February  12,  1908,  was 
in  1912  composed  as  follows:  Jhr.  Dr.  R.  de 
Marees  van  Swinderen,  foreign  affiairs;  Dr.  Th. 
HeeOMkerk,  interior;  Dr.  £.  R.  H.  Regout,  jus- 
tiee;  the  minister  of  war,  ad  tnt,  marine;  H. 
CSolfjn,  war:  Dr.  M.  J.  C.  M.  Kolnm,  flmnce; 
Dr.  L.  H.  W.  Regout,  internal  administration; 
A.  S.  Talma,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  indus- 
toy;  J.  H.  de  Waal  Malefljt,  colonies. 

UiBTOBT.  An  important  debate  in  the  spring 
eaneemed  the  propoeals  for  a  new  fleet  for  the 
defense  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (see  above, 
Voey).  In  September  the  minister  of  war 
propoeed  a  ehan;,'e  in  the  estimates  thnt  would 
enable  htm  to  hasten  the  execution  of  tlie  cnast- 
defenee  iebamew  A  preliminarv  credit  of  1,500,- 
OOO  florins  was  demanded.  Beaidea  the  coast- 
defense  measure,  tariff  reform  eontinued  to  he 
one  of  the  chief  political  issues  of  the  year.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  its  necessity  for 
the  permanent  increase  of  revenue,  was  spcciH- 
ealtar  nzged.  On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
States-General,  September  17  the  Soefatttta, 
while  endeavoring  to  force  their  way  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  parliament  luiliiinfx,  cariio  into 
conflict   with   the    police,    iiml    .v<  veral  pernons 

were  Injured,  but  none  seriously.  The  queen 
and  prince  consort  visited  Paris  in  June,  and 
I^ince  Henry  visited  London  in  April. 

NEVADA.    Population.    According  to  the 

Census  Hureau  statistics  compiled  in  1012,  out 
of  a  total  poimlation  in  1!>10  of  81,875,  the  for- 
eipn-borii  wiiites  numbered  17,999,  compared 
with  18.581  in  1900i  Of  these,  the  largest  nam* 
ber,  2827,  came  from  Italy;  from  Ireland, 
1693;  from  England,  1793;  from  Cermany, 
1924;  from  Canada,  1057.  Other  European 
countries  were  represented  by  smaller  numbers. 
The  negoes  in  the  State  numbered  613  and  the 
nUnttoei  190,  In  1890  the  negroes  numbered 
942  and  the  mvlattoes,  102. 

AOMCOLTUBB.    The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the   [irincijial   crops  in  1911»12  are 

shown  in  the  following  table: 


Aereaffe.   Prod.  Bu.  Value. 

Com   1912       1.000       30,000   |  29,000 

1911  1,000  30,000  27,000 
Wheat   1912     39.000    1,137.000  1,187.000 

1911  86,000  1,  18,000  968.000 
Oats   1912     10.000      400,000  208.000 

1911  8.000  360.000  223.000 
Potatoes   1912     12,000    2.136,000  1,282,000 

1911  8.000  1,280,000  1,197.000 
Hay   19U   127.000  a  681.000  6.925,000 

atU  SM»000  a  864,000  8,208,000 

a  Tons. 

MixEBAL  Peoductio:?.  The  gold  production 
of  the  State  in  1011  was  $18,193,397,  com- 
pared  with  $18,S78,HG4  in  1910.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  gold  output  came  from  dry 
or  siliceous  ores  and  from  concentrates,  the 
small  remainder  being  derived  almost  wholly 
from  copper  ores,  placer  gravels,  and  lead  ores. 
The  silver  output  in  1911  was  13,184,601  fine 
ounces,  compared  with  12,479,871  line  ounces 
in  1910.  The  lalger  part  was  obtained  fron 
the  silioeous  silTer«goIa  ores  of  Tonopah. 

The  prodnetion  of  blister  copper  in  1911  wan 
65,561,016  pounds,  compared  with  64,494,640 
pounds  in  1910.  At  the  close  of  1911  the  State 
nad  produced  203,500,112  pounds.  It  ranks 
eighth  in  the  total  production  of  copper.  The 
only  important  proaueing  distriefe  &  the  Ely 
district  in  White  Pine  county. 

Manufactures.  Statistics  relating  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  State  were  included  in  the 
Thirteenth  Census  taken  in  1010.  These  fig- 
ures cover  the  calendar  year  1909.  The  results 
will  be  ftmnd  SMmmnriitwl  in  the  table  be- 
low. The  Uigest  nitnAier  of  men  in  otw 
industry  are  employed  in  the  car  shops  of  nil* 
road  companies.     These   number   818.  * 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  eensus  for  the  calendar  years 
1909  and  190l»  with  par  eent  of  ' 
190i^t 


Number  or  Amount  In- 

1909  1904  crease 

Number    of    estaUbril*  ,  „ 

menta                                 177  115  53.0 

Persona  e  n  p  a  p  o  d  in 

manufactures                    S.650  1.016  160.8 

Proprietors  and  Arm  .  ^ 

members                         197  108  18.9 

Salaried  emplogrees..  1S6  160  ui.5 
waffe  earners  (ayer* 

a^  nmnber)                2,2S7  802  181.4 

Primary    horsepower...          7,765  2,834  174.0 

Capital   I  9,807,000  $2,892,000  239.1 

Expenses                           11,082,000  2.632.000  321.0 

Services                           2,360.000  819.000  188.2 

Salaries                         878.000  180.000  M0.0 

Wages                         1,988.000  898.000  186.0 

Materials                         8,366,000  1,628,000  413.9 

MlBcellaneou.s                     356,000  185.000  92.4 

Value   of    products  ...  11,887.000  S.080,000  888.9 
Value  added  by  manu- 
faoturft    (value  of 
products    less  cost 

of  materials)                3,621.000  1,46M09  139.8 


PoLtncB  AND  CkvmmiBiiT 

There  was  no  regnlnr  session  of  the  leffiol*- 

turo  in  1012,  but  a  special  session  was  held  at 
wliicli  a  loan  of  $200,000  was  authorized,  and 
])r()vision  was  made  for  an  annual  State  tax  of 
sixty  cents  on  each  9100.  Aside  from  thi.s,  no 
measures  of  seneral  importance  were  enacted. 
There  was  no  election  for  State  ofBcers  in  1012. 
uovcrnor  Oddie's  term  does  not  expire  mrti! 
1914.  Tlio  dv.vth  of  Senator  N'ixon  in  1912  made 
it  necessary  tor  the  governor  to  appoint  his  suc- 
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CMSor.  Oovernor  Oddie  first  appointed  George 
Wingfield,  who  declined  the  nomination,  and  he 
then  appointed  W.  A.  Massey,  former  chief  jua- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  re- 
Bult  of  the  election  on  November  5  was  aa  ful- 
Iowa:  WilwHi.  20,437:  Booaevelt,  8347;  laft, 
17,733:  and  Deba,  2860.  Goramor  WOaoiili 
pliirnlity  waa  8704.  The  legialature  ia  entirely 
Denioc- ratio 

State  (ioVEBNMENT.  Governor,  T.  L.  Oddie; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  G.  C.  Boaa;  Secretary  of 
State,  Geofwe  Brodlgan;  Treaaurer,  William 

McMillan;  ComptrolltT.  .Tacol)  E^x^t'Ts;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instrucl  ion.  .(.  K.  Bray;  At- 
torney-General, C.  n.  Hakcr  -all  Democrats,  ex- 
cept bddie,  Kggers  and  McMillan,  Republicana. 

Jt'DK'iART.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  O. 
F.  Talbot,  Dem.;  Justices,  P.  A.  McCarran, 
Dem.;  Frank  i>orcro88  Rep.;  Clerk,  Joe  Josephs, 
Dem. 

State  Leoislatube,  1913.  Democrats.  Sen- 
mte,  12;  House.  31;  joint  ballot,  43.  Republi- 
cans, Senate,  8;  House,  16;  joint  ballot,  27. 
Progressives,  Senate,  1;  House,  1;  joint  batlot, 
2.  Socialistic.  Sfiiate,  I;  House,  1;  joint  bal- 
lot, 2.  Democratic  majoritv,  Senate,  2;  House, 
10;  joint  ballot.  12. 

Tm  repreaentativea  in  Congreaa  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Vtirm  8ta«8,  aeetlon  Con- 
gress. 

NEVADA,  Univebsity  ok.  A  State  institu- 
ton  for  higher  education  at  Reno,  N>v.,  founded 
in  1886.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  universi^  la  ttu  autumn  of 
1012  numbered  275.  There  were  45  members 
of  the  faculty.  Three  new  men  were  added  to 
till-  faculty  in  the  department  of  agriculture 
during  the  year.  The  most  notable  benefaction 
was  tlie  endowment  of  the  Mackay  school  of 
minea  by  Clarence  H.  Maekay,  the  income  to 
be  uaed  for  Inatmcthm  fn  the  aehool  of  minea. 
An  electrical  engineering  building  was  completed 
during  tlie  collegiate  year.  Courses  in  dairying 
and  soil  pliysica  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
and  the  university  high  acbool  waa  aboliahed. 
The  library  contained  t4,<KI0  volume*.  Preai* 
dent.  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.   See  City  Pi.anni.xo. 

NEWBERBY,  Waltkb  Cass.  An  .American 
soldier,  capitalist,  and  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, died  July  20,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Waterville,  N.  Y«,  in  1835,  and  received  an 
academic  education.  In  1801  be  enlisted  in  the 
Civil  War  as  a  private  In  the  Slst  New  York 
Infantry  and  roue  successively  to  he  captain  and 
major  of  this  regiment.  In  18G4  he  became 
«olonel  and  waa  brevetted  brigadier-general  in 
186S  for  aervleea  at  Dinwiddle  Court  Houae, 
where  he  wan  severely  wounded.  After  the  war 
he  settled  in  Petersburg,  Va..  ami  was  mayor 
of  the  citv  in  1869.  He  built  the  reservoir 
water  works  of  Richmond,  Va.  In  1876  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  buainess.  He  was  postmaster  of  the 
city  in  188fl-89,  and  in  1891  was  elected  to  the 
Fiftv-.socond  Congress. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A  maritime  province 
«f  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area  27,085  square 
miles.  Population  (census  of  June  1,  lOU), 
351.880.  as  compared  with  331.120  in  1901. 
Fredericton,  the  capital,  liad  7208  inhabitants 
(7117  in  1901).  The  province  is  administered 
by    a    lieutenant-governor.    .Tosiah    Wood,  ap- 

K'inted   March   6,    1912.     Premier  in  1812, 
mea  K.  Fleming.  See  OaKAPa. 


The  New  Brunawick  ||raeral  elect  iona  gave 
the  Conservatives  a  decisive  majority  in  the 
assembly  whi  re.  out  of  a  membership  of  4H,  only 
2  Liberals  were  elected,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons eight  of  the  thirteen  aenlB  were  retained 
by  the  Libermla.  The  iaanea  wcm  merely  loeal, 
bnt  the  atrengtliening  of  the  Oomnrrntivea  waa 
interpreted  by  the  government  as  indicating 
an  increasing  strength  of  their  party  in  the 
East. 

NEW  GAIJSDONXA.  A  French  llelaneaian 
eohmy.    Area,  with  the  Loyalty  lalnnda,  li^ 

823  square  kilometers  (50,680  inhabitants);  9t 
the  dependencies:  VVallis  Acrhij)elago,  96 
-iq.  krnfi.  (4500);  Fortuna  and  Aloti,  l'>9 
(1500);  the  Chesterfield  Islands,  0.8  sq.  km. 
Noumfe  <6968  inhabitonta)  ia  the  eapiUl.  Im- 
ports (1910),  12,689,000  francs  (France,  5,- 
875,000);  exports,  9.732,000  (France,  3.880.- 
000).  The  budget  (1909)  balanced  at  3..5S!^.000 
francs,  and  the  debt  in  1910  was  10,361,000. 
Railways  in  operation,  16  kilometers;  tekgrmph 
linea»  1042;  wirea,  16jM).  J.  Richard  waa  gor> 
emor  in  1012. 

NEWCOMB,  Jamks  Eowabo.  An  American 
laryngol(j«ist,  died  August  27,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1S.')7,  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1880.  He  atudied 
medieine  at  the  College  of  Physiciana  and  Sur^ 
geons,  graduating  in  1883.  lie  began  practice 
in  New  York  City  and  continued  this  until  the 
time  of  liis  death.  He  \\as  lecturer  on  laryng- 
ology in  the  Cornell  Medical  (^^Ueee  and  was 
consulting  laryngologiat  to  Booaevelt  Hospital. 
Ha  eontriboted  to  many  important  medical 
worln  and  edited  the  American  edition  of 
Grunwald's  Atlai,  of  DittOtf  Vf  iht  Momik, 
Pharynx,  and  Xo»e.  

NEW  OOBWCBUOXXOV,  See  Naval  PM9> 
BBfla. 

NEWPOTJNDLAND.  An  island  colony  of 
Creat  Britain,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Gulf  uf  St.  Lawrence.  Area  42,734  S4}uare  miles; 
population  (as  estimated  December  31,  1910), 
237,531.  St.  John's,  the  capital,  has  31,501  in- 
habitants; Harbour  Grace,  5184;  Twillingate, 
S542.  Fishing,  agriculture,  mining,  and  lum- 
bering are  the  chief  industries.  The  settle- 
ments arc  largely  on  or  near  the  ooaat.  Paper 
and  pulp  mills  have  iH-en  ertabliahed  at  Grand 
Falls  and  Biahop'a  Falls. 

Imports  (1009-10),  912,799,696;  exports,  $11,. 
824.997;  shipping  entered  and  cleared.  2,099,- 
698  tons;  revenue,  $3,447,989;  expenditure,  ji3,- 
137,775.  Public  debt,  June  30,  1910,  $22,043,- 
107.  The  Trepaasey  Railway,  an  extenaion  to- 
warda  Cape  Baee  of  the  eolony's  system,  was 
built  to  within  18  miles  of  its  terminus  during 
1912.  Governor  (1912),.  Sir  Ralph  C.  Will- 
iams   (apiM)inted  1909). 

Attached  administratively  to  Newfoundland 
is  that  part  of  the  peninania  of  LABlAnQB 
comprehended  between  TTudson's  Strait  and 
Blanc  Sablon,  including  the  Hamilton  basin. 
Labrador  has  a  600-mile  coast  line  and  an  area 
of  altout  120,(X)0  square  miles;  population  (esti- 
mated December  31,  1910),  4076.  Sea  UmiB» 
flTATKS,  Foreign  Kelationt. 

HBW  GUINEA.  The  largest  of  the  Enat 
Indian  i.nlands.  .Soc  DcTCH  BAn  IlCOni;  Qtt^ 
MAX  New  (JriNKA;  Papua. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  PoPULATiOfr.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  Cenaua  Boreau  atatiatiea  ma* 
piled  during  1912,  ootoltfao  total  popplatigM  |» 
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the  State  in  iniO,  130,572,  the  foreign-born 
whites  numbered  y(i,o58,  cumpareci  with  87,961 
in  19U0.  Of  these  the  largest  number  were  from 
Canada,  Fjrenchf  40,752;  from  Canada,  other,  16,- 
9S0;  from  Ireland,  10,608;  from  Rmaia,  4337; 
from  Englaiul.  IHtjl.  Other  Kuropoan  countrios 
were  repn-sviitiHl  by  smaller  numbtTa.  The  ne- 
groes in  the  State  in  1910  numbered  iiM  and 
the  antlattoea  208}  in  1890,  the  negroes  num- 
bmd  614,  and  the  mnlattoea,  S8t. 

AoRlcULTUBK.  The  ncreajze.  value,  and  produc- 
tion for  the  principal  crops  in  1011  and  1012 
wUl  be  found  In  the  following  tablet 


Acrpacre. 

Corn   If  It  23,uuo 

1911  23,OOU 

Oata   im  12.000 

1*11  12,000 

Fotatoea   1»12  n.ooo 

1911  17.000 

Hasr   mt  ipi.ooo 

Mil  jiO.000 

Tobacco   mi  100 

1911  100 
a  Tone,    b  Pounda. 


rrod  Bu.  Value. 

l.u5H,(iou  $  7;m,oOO 

1,035,000  84'JJHKJ 

468.000  i;25,Oi>0 

406.000  248.UO0 

2,S8O.0OO  1.452,000 

2.125,000  1.849,000 

a  626.000  9.S90.000 

a  672.000  11.658.000 

b  170.000  S1,000 

b  MOkOOO  t7.M0 


MAHTirAeRnDn.   The  Hifr(e«iifh  Cenma  In- 

cludetl  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  State. 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909.  The  chief 
nsulta  are  given  in  the  table  below.  The 
greater  number  of  the  manufaeturing  establish- 
menta  are  loeated  in  the  KMitbem  port  of  the 
State  which  possesses  marked  advantages  for 
manufacturing,  amonfj  which  are  nn  abundance 
of  water  power  afforded  by  the  Merriniac  River, 
dose  proximity  to  the  markets  and  business  cen- 
trea  of  New  England,  and  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilitiea.  The  industry  wboie  producta 
had  the  largest  value  in  1000  waa  tint  which 
included  boota  EBd  ■koea  with  eat  atodc  aad 

findin)^. 


Number 
1»0» 

Nnmber    of  estab- 
lishments   1.941 

Fsrsona  engaged  In 

manufactures    ..  84.1fl 
Proprietors  and  Arm 

members    2,014 

Salaried  employees  3.519 
WaRe  earners  (av- 
erage  number)..  78.658 
Primary  horsepower  293,991 

Capital   $139,990,000 

Bspeases    149.215.000 

Services    40,391,000 

Salariea    4.191.000 

Wares    86.200,000 

Materials    98.157.000 

Miscellaneous   10.667,000 

Value  of  products. .  1$4,681,000 
V  a  lu  e     added  by 
manufacture  (value 
of    produces  less 
coot  of  materials)  66.424.000 


or  Amount  In- 
1904  crease 


1,618 

M.788 

1,726 
2,666 

65.366 
218.344 
1109,495.000 
11S.88S.000 
SO.065.0OO 
2,972.000 
27.693.000 
73.21  fi. 000 
9,  (•07,(11(0 

m.eii.000 


21.2 

W.7 

16.7 
32.0 

20.3 
84.6 
87.S 
8S.S 

81.7 

41.0 
30.7 
34  1 
18.4 
83.1 


60.895.000  81.8 


FiNAN^CE.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 
1912,  of  «2,707394.  At  the  boning  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  on  hand  a  balance  of 
$293,087.  The  total  disbursements  during  the 
flsral  year  1012  amounted  to  $2.514.0.'»4,  leaving 
a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiseal  year  of  $567,- 
827.  The  chief  revenue  was  derived  from  taxes 
of  various  Icinds,  and  the  chief  expenditures  are 
for  edoeation,  support  of  State  institutfons,  and 

for  the  support  of  State  nfTio<>r«.  The  nrt  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  on  ^September  1,  1912, 


was  $1,387,038.  Tlic  debt  was  decreased  dnr> 
ing  the  year  by  the  payment  of  $7G,089. 

Charities  and  Cobrectio.ns.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in> 
eluded  the  Tarious  State  prisons  and  county 
jails,  the  county  almshouses  and  the  following 
institutions:  State  Industrial  School,  State 
School  for  Feeble-minded,  the  Now  Hampshire 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  New  Hampshire  State  Sana* 
atorium,  and  several  private  institutions,  over 
which  the  State  has  supervision,  including  the 
New  Hampshire  Orphuin'  Home,  tlie  Manchester 
Children's  Home,  the  Dover  Children's  Home, 
the  Orphans'  Home  at  Concord,  and  several 
others.  The  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of  the  State 
receive  education  in  institutions  in  other  States. 
These  are  the  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf,  the 
Clark  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Scho<il  I  -t  the  Ulind  in  Boston,  and  the 
New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutea 
at  Beverley,  Masa.  There  is  a  juvenile  court 
law  in  force  in  the  State.  This  was  enacted  in 
1907  and  its  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  are 
under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  chari* 
tiea  and  oorreetions. 

Politics  axd  Goveb5ment 

The  year  1012  was  an  important  and  inter- 
esting  one  in  the  political  histoiT  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  presidential  and  State  elections 
with  their  unusual  rcAults,  a  convention  was 
held  in  June  to  recommend  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  for  the  consideration  of  the  voters, 
a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  being  neoeaaary 
for  ratifleatioii.  The  eoavention  was  in  aeaaion 
ten  days  and  recommended  12  amendments.  A 
proposition  to  extend  full  suffrage  to  women 
was  defeated,  as  was  another  proposing  the  in- 
itiative, referendum,  and  recall. 

CoKSTxnmOMAL  Akbkdmkkts,  The  amend* 
menta  submitted  at  tin  general  Noveni* 
ber  elections  were:  (1)  To  increase  the  sen- 
ate from  24  to  3fi;  (2)  to  decrease  the 
house  membership  from  410  to  about  .325  by 
changing  the  basis  of  representation;  (3)  to 
permit  tlie  elassifleation  of  property  for  taxa- 
tion; (4)  to  permit  a  grading  of  the  inheritance 
tax;  (5)  to  permit  the  taxation  of  public  serv- 
ice corporations  on  income  hasi-.;  1 15 )  to 
strike  the  word  "  Protestant "  from  the  bill  of 
right*}  (7)  to  disqualify  voters  convicted  of 
certain  isrimee;  (8)  to  provide  that  officers 
should  be  elected  by  plurality  vote;  (9)  re- 
moving  pension  limitation  as  to  civil  ofTicrrs; 

(10)  extending  jurisdiction  of  police  courts; 

(11)  changing  basis  of  councilor  districts  from 
property  to  population;  (12)  giving  governor 
veto  power  on  eeparate  appropriation  items. 
Only  numbers  7.  9,  10  and  11  were  ratifiiMl. 
The  chief  purpose  in  calling  the  convention  had 
been  to  reform  the  method  of  taxing  money  at 
interest  and  growing  wood  and  timber,  the 
present  requirement  being  that  all  property 
taxed  should  be  at  full  value  and  at  a  uniform 
rate.  For  years  the  money-at-intercst  class 
had  been  i^Miorerl  jirid  f<irest  growtli  under- 
valued until  the  abuse  had  extende<l  to  other 
properly  and  the  demand  for  rigid  law  en- 
forMnsent  as  the  remedy  was  adopted.  There 
was  much  disappointment  that  Nos.  2  and  S 
werp  not  ratified  and  a  strong  movement  arose 
to  reconvene  the  convention  to  resubmit  those 
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amendments,  as  they  fell  only  a  fraction  under  Adjotant^neral,  Herbert  E.  Tutherly;  Attor- 

tbe  necesflary  Uti7»  per  cent,  in  favor.  TIjc  legis-  ney-Generai,  J.  P.  Tuttle;   Superintendent  of 

latoi*  of  1913  was  to  be  asked  to  make  an  ap-  Education,  Henry  C.  Morrison;  Commissioner 

propriatkm  to  meet  tbe  expenae  of  nanerabliiig.  of  Agricttiture,  Kahum  J.  fiaelkelder»  Commit 

OumvuTiowa  and  EuBonom.  Political  aetir-  tioner  of  Inaimwce,  BL  J.  Merrill— Hill  Repnb- 

itgr    was     more     than     ordinarily     intense  Means. 

tlumighout    the    year,    lar^iy    through    the  Judiciaby.     Supreme   Court:    Chief  Justice, 

•Ction  of  Governor   Bass   in   joining   in   the  ?>ank   N.   Parson.^    Rep.;    Associate  Justieet, 

request  made  by  ■eren  Bepablican  governors  Robert  .J.  Peaslee,  Dem.;  Reuben  £.  Walker, 

to  Colonel  Rooaereft  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  Rep.;  John  E.  Young,  Rep.;  George  H.  Biaf> 

third  term   in   llie  presidency.     .-Mthough  the  ham,  Dem.;  rirrk.  A.  ,1.  Sluirtieff,  Rep. 

nomination  of  dele;,'iitt's  to  national  conventions  State  I>E(;i.si.atl kk,  1!>13.    Kepublicuns,  Sen- 

and  the  nomination  of  presidential  electors  were  ate  12;  House?  210;  joint  ballot.  222.  Demo- 

specifically  excepted  from  the  direct  primary  crats,  Senate,  8;  House,  195;  joint  ballot,  203. 

law  of  1009,  Governor  Bass  demanded  a  Tolun*  Republican  majoritgr,  Sesftt^  4;  Hdnae,  15; 

tary  preferential  presidential  vote,  which  was  joint  ballot,  19. 

granted  vithout  opposition  by  tbe  Republican  The  representatiTes  in  Congress  will  be  fomiit 

.State  coiiimittt'i'.    It  was  held  April  23,  at  the  fa  the  section  Congress,  article  U.mted  Statcb. 

same  time  delegates  were  chosen  to  the  Repub*  JNJSW  HEBBIDES.    A  group  of  Melaneaian 

licau  State  convention  wbiefa  membled  at  Con-  islands   jointly   administered   by   France  and 

eord.  April  30.  An  active  campaign  was  waged,  Great  Britain  tbrongh  the  French  and  £ngli«h 

but  Tart  won  by  a  atrong  majority,  both  in  pref-  high  commissioners  for  the  Pneifie.  There  wcrs 

erential  vote  and  number  of  delegates.     Taft  resident-commihsioners,    in    1012 — French,  M* 

delegates  were  chosen  by  a  vote  of  530  to  235  Repiquet;  English,  M.  King.    Vila,  in  the  island 

for  Roosevelt  delegates.    The  preferential  vote  of  Efate,  ia  the  seat  of  government.    A  large 

waa  16J00O  for  Taft  to  12,000  for  Boosevelt.  proportion  of  the  nativee  are  cannibals,  and  the 

The  Democratic  State  deleijate  contention  waa  sate  to  them  of  arms,  amanmition,  asid  intoii* 

held  May  14,  and  a  rosolufion  was  adopted  de-  eating  liquors  is  prohibited, 

daring  it  to  be  the  sentiment  of  tlie  convention  NEW  JEBSEx.     Population.  According 

that  they  should  vote  fur  Champ  (  lark  as  long  to  the  Census  Hureau  statistics  compiled  during 

as  there  was  any  chance  for  bis  nomination.  1912,  out  of  the  total  population,  2,537,107  in 


The  Democrats  made  no  attempt  at  a  preslden-  1010,  658,188  were  foreign-born  whites, 

tial  preference  vote.  pared  With  430,050  in  1900.    The  largest  nuffl- 

Tbe  dinx-t  primarv  for  the  nomination  of  ber  of  these  122,989,  csme  from  Germany;  from 

State  officers  was  held  September  3.    Franklin  Italy,  115,337;  from  Russia,  93,691;  from  Aus- 

Worcester,  who  bad  been  identified  with  the  tria.    58,059;    from    England,    50,272;  from 

ProgresiiTC  wing  of  the  Repvblicsn  party,  and  Hungary,  40,006;  from  Ireland,  82,515;  from 

Samuel  D.  Felker,  Demoornt,  were  the  nomi-  Scotland,  417,493;   and  frum  Sweden,  10«544. 

nees,  both  unopposed.    SubM.'quc'nt  to  the  pri-  Other  European  countries  were  represented  by 

mary.  Governor  Bass  issued  a  public  aiUlrei^^^  smaller  numbers.    In  Jersey  City,  which  had  a 

stating   that  a  Progressive   party   would    be  total  population  of  267,779,  there  were  77,- 

formed  and  put  fa  nominees  for  electors  and  607  foreign-bom  whites.    In  Newark,  with  a 

for  governor,  congressmen,  and  some  other  State  population  of  347,469,  there  were  111,658  foreign- 

oflSces.    This  was  done  bv  petition,  Winston  bom  whites.  In  Peterson,  with  a  population  of 

Churchill,  who  had  unsucteHsfullv  sought  the  125,000  there  were  46,399  foreign-bom  white*. 

Republican  nomination  by  a  spectacular  cam  The  negroes  in  the  State  in  I'JIO  numbered  89,- 

natal  in  1906.  beoomiMt  the  gubernatorial  nomi-  700   and   the   mulattoes,   14,207.    In  1800  the 


Mb    ▲  most  aggresaive  eampaign  was  con-  numbered  47,638,  and  the  mulattoes, 

ducted.    The  elceUon  of  November  6  resulted  7WW. 

as  follows:     For  PresidenI}.   Wilson.   34,724;      AOMCBWOMC.    The  acreage,  Talue^ 
Taft.  32,961;  Roosevelt,  17,09.):  Debs,  1081,  and  duction  «f  the  nrincipal  crops  in  1911  and  WM 
(  ha fin,  536;  for  Governor,  Felker,  Dem..  34,-  are  ahoWB  fa  tiie  following  taUai 
203;  Woroest^,  Bep.,  32,504;  Cburcbill,  14,401; 


others,  about  2000.  Acreage    Prod  llu  Value 

Under  the  unamended  constitution  a  majority  (Joni   X7s,ood   10,274.000  |7.0M,Ma 

rather  than  a  plurality  was  neccssarv  for  an  1911   270.000     9.986,000  7,0S6.S0S 

election,  and  there  was  no  choice  by  the  juople.  Wheat   1|12     79.000     M«|.000  M«.JJJ 

Tbe  election  was  therefore  thrown  into  the  leg    Qats   1912     67.000     l.'849,'oOO  '814!oOS 

iilature  of  1013.    Eleven  senators  were  elected  1911     71,000     2.024.000  1.012.000 

on  tiie  Rsnuhlican  ticket  and  nine  on  tbe  Demo-   j^jf    ^2.000    1.260.000  995.000 

cratie,  with  no  choice  in  four  districts,  because  potatoes   1912    92^000    9!936',ooo    e  5Ds"<vt<) 

of  the  majority  rule  above  alluded  to.    For  the  ItH     84.000     6.132.000  6."439."iiH» 

Louse,  208  represenUtives  were  elected  as  Re-  Hay   mi  8M.0M 

publicans,  and  197  as  Democrats.  Following  the   mi  428,ooo   a449.ooo  o.s.s.oeo 

election,  tlie  Progressive  partT  State  commit-  «Tons.  " 
tee  advanced  the  clahn  that  about  30  of  those 

elected  on  the  Republican  tirk<  t  wcrt-  Vro^rc^-  Minkrai.  PRODrcTiox.    The  iron  ore  produced 

sives  and  would  not  be  bound  to  support  the  in  the  State  in  1911  amounted  to  359,721  long 

Bepublican  nominees.  tons,  valued  at  $1,158,271,  compared  with  a 

Scats  GovnufiCBifX.  'Governor  ;  product  in  1910  of  521,832  long  tons,  valued  at 

Seeittary  of  Stete,   1  Treasurer,  |l,S82,213. 

;  Auditor,  Frank  A»  Musgrove;  A   considerable   quantity  of   zlnr   is  prrv- 

 ^                         V.  i.-<-f-*.„^  duced  in  the  State  from  Susiiex  county.  There 

wJff'toSSr  anSTry^t^uf  SSSSSZ  306.168  short  ton.  of  ore  and  67. 

If  U.  eleettaa  not  cooOlualva.  896  tons  of  crude  ore  were  shipped  to  the 
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smelters.  Figured  as  metallic  zinc,  the  totel 
iceovenble  output  was  154,8»04W0  pouiidt  of 
apelter,  valued  at  98,828,781. 

MAxrnrACTUBKS.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta- 
tistics  are  for  the  calendar  year  lOO'J  and  were 
compiled  in  1912.  ^'ew  Jersey  is  preeminently 
a  manufacturing  State  wad  it  has  shown  a 
steady  ineicsM  m  cseli  eemos  tsken.  The  in- 
ereaae  in  the  flve-yesr  period,  1904*1MO,  was 
greater  than  in  the  previous  five-year  period, 
1889-1904.  From  the  following  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  were  in  1909,  8817  manu- 
fscturiatg  cstablisbments,  which  gave  employ- 
to  an  avaraga  of  ifl^M  penoaai 


p.  c. 

Number  or  Amount   of  Inc. 

„  1909  1904  1904 -'09 
ITumbcr    of  eatab* 

lishments                        8.817  7.010  2B.8 

Persons  enira^ed  In 

manufactures...        371,265  296,292  26.8 
Froprletora  and 

nrm  membera..          8.204  6,na 
SaUr'd  emptoyeea        IMSS  t»,tn  6I.S 
Wa^e  earners 
(average  num- 
ber)                              326,^23  2C6.336  22.5 

Primary  horsepower        612,293  436,274  40  3 

Capital   $  977.172.000  J715.060,O00  36  7 

£Upenses   1.032.698,000  694.128,000  48  8 

Servlcea                   Slt,OM.0aO  MT.126.000  38.8 

Salaries                  43.SSS.000  M,957.000  66.9 

Wagea                    169.710,W>0  128.169,000  82.4 

Materials                   720,u33.ouo  470,449.000  63.1 

Miscollaneoii!^    ...     94,619.000  66.663,000  .  43.2 
Value   of   products. 1,14MM,€«»  n4,t6».000  49.9 
Value    of  iiroducts 
less   cost    of  ma- 
terials                      426,436.000  303,920,000  40.0 


The  largest  number  of  wage-earners  was  em- 
ployed in  industries  relating  to  the  manufac- 
tore  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  30,285;  in  fwadry 
and  aMchiaa  ahm  produetion.  there  were  27,- 
815 ;  in  the  inairaraeture  of  woolen,  worsted,  and 
felt  goods,  12,0f>2;  in  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies,  11,- 
099.  and  in  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  10,- 
129.  The  greatest  value  of  product  was  found 
tho  iiBdting  and  rcflning  iadiistriefl.  9125,- 
481,000.  This  was  followed  by  silk  and  silk 
goods,  ?65, 430,000;  foundry  and  machine  shop 
prcxlucts,  $65,398,000;  .slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing $37,583,000;  woolen,  worsted,  and  felt 
goods,  $33,939,000.  Other  iadoatriea  with  a 
value  of  $20,000,000  and  over,  were  wire  in- 
dustries, leather  industries,  manufacture  of 
electrical  machinery,  tobiirco  manufactures, 
chemicals,  malt  liquors,  and  bread  and  other 
bakery  prodoeta.  The  total  number  of  persons 
employed  waa  871^266,  of  whom  278,068  were 
male,  and  9iS97  fnnala.  Tha  maber  of  per- 
sons employed  under  16  yeara  ot  age  wns  7538. 
For  the  great  majority  of  wage-earners  the 
prevailing  hours  of  labor  ranged  from  54  to  60 
a  week;  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  em- 
ployed in  establishmeati  where  the  prevailing 
hours  were  less  than  54  a  week,  and  4.8  in 
those  where  they  were  more  than  60  a  week. 
The  largest  number  of  wage-earners  waa  found 
in  Newark,  59,955;  in  Peterson  there  were  32,- 
004;  in  Jersey  City,  25,454;  in  Trenton,  18,- 
688;  in  Passaic,  15,086;  in  Elisabeth,  18,787, 
and  in  Bayonne,  7519. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octobe  31,  1912, 
showed  a  balance  on  hand  November  1,  1911,  of 
89^,781.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
'  to  89,657,366  and  the  disbursements 
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to  $7,696,476,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of 
t)ic  liseal  yaar  of  88370,072.  The  chief  souroea 


of  revenue  are  from  taxes  of  various  kinds  and 
the  chief  expenditures  are  for  education  and 
the  support  of  State  institutions. 

CuABiTiJcs  Aso  CoBBECTioNS.  The  institutions 
under  State  control,  with  their  populations  ia 
1912,  were  as  foUowat  State  Hospital  for  tha 
Inaaaa,  Morris  Plains,  2902;  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Trenton,  1543;  State  Home  for 
Feeble-minded  Women,  Vineland,  247;  New 
Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics,  302;  New 
Jersey  State  Prison,  1527;  iiew  Jeraqr  Bafwm- 
atory,  606;  State  Home  for  Boys.  610;  Stata 
Home  for  Girls,  226;  Soldiers'  Home,  Kearny, 
531;  Soldiers'  Home,  Vineland,  348;  Sanator- 
ium for  Tuberculosis  Diseases,  181).  The  legis- 
lature of  1911  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  eonviet  labor  commission  to  study  the  out- 
door employment  of  prisoners,  including  those 
confined  in  county  penitentiaries  and  jails. 
This  commission  was  to  make  a  report  to  the 
legislature  of  1913.  The  prison  labor  com- 
mission charged  with  the  organization  of 
prison  industriea  on  tha  ** State  use"  system 
had  not  yvt  been  able  to  aeeomplish  any  definite 
results  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose.  The  prison  contracts  in 
force  expire  in  1914,  and  unless  favorable  leg- 
islative acti<m  with  a  sufficient  appropriation  la 
taken  during  the  next  session  of  tlie  legisla- 
ture, there  will  be  almost  a  certain  condition 
of  enforced  idleness  for  practically  all  the 
1500  priaonara  ia  tha  priaona  of  tha  Stata. 

Politics  aivd  OovnirMEHT 

The  position  of  Governor  Wilson  as  one  of 
the  leading  candidates  for  tba  Democratio 
nomination  lor  tha  preaidanej  i»  to  tba  tima 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  and  nla  nomlnatloa 

at  that  convention  made  the  political  year  in 
New  Jersey  one  of  great  interest.  Grovernor 
Wilson's  term  of  oflice  had  been  a  successful 
one,  although  be  had  made  many  enemiea  amoaig 
the  active  politicians.  Hia  eandidaej  for  Presi- 
dent was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  was 
shown  in  the  presidential  primariea  which  wan 
held  on  May  27. 

The  Progressiva  poUeiea,  advocated  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  had  large  support  in  the  State,  and 
this  too  was  shown  by  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  noted  below.  An 
aggressive  campaign  was  made  by  both  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  and  President  Taft  previous  to  this 
election.  This  is  described  in  tha  artiela 
PaaaiDKiTTiAL  Camfaiott. 

The  law  providing  for  this  election  was  simi- 
lar in  most  respects  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 
The  voter  had  the  opportunity  to  express  di- 
rectly his  preference  for  the  presidential  cau" 
didate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vote  for  dele* 
gates  to  the  national  convention.  Each  candi- 
date for  delegate  was  permitted  to  have  opposite 
his  name  on  the  ballot  the  name  of  the  presi- 
dential candidate  he  preferred.  Thwa  waa 
therefore  the  same  ixwaibility  in  New  Jersey  aa 
in  Massachusetts  for  a  confused  result  from 
the  prefi-rence  vote  cast  for  one  cnnciidute  and 
tlie  hclcition  of  delegati's  committed  to  another 
candidate.  No  such  result,  however,  occurred 
in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Clark,  the  chief  opponent 
of  Governor  Wilson  as  Democratic  candioata,  am 
April  4  sent  a  communication  to  tba  Sciiera* 
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tary  of  State  deeliniiiff  to  allow  his  name  to 
appear  on  tiie  ballot.  Thii  he  did  out  of  court- 
esy to  Governor  Wilson.  This  action  left  the 
entire  Democratic  lield  io  Governor  V\  il»0Q,  and 
was  induced  in  some  degree  hy  tlie  fact  that 
<Jovernor  Wilion  had  mule  no  attwmpt  to  le* 
«im  delegates  in  MiflMHiri. 

The  ri-sult  of  the  preferential  election  was  on 
the  Ki'piibl  i<  an  side  a  pronounced  victory  for 
Mr.  Rouscvflt.  He  received  01,207  votes,  and 
Frcsident  iaft,  44,034.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  given  the  entire  28  delegates  in  the 
national  convention.  The  four  Roosevelt  dele- 
gates-at-larpp  were  elected  by  substantially  the 
same  pl  ii  ility  as  in  tl»c  preference  vote.  The 
vote  in  the  State  was  li^ht.  Governor  Wilson 
carried  the  Demooratic  vote  by  a  large  ma- 
jority and  received  the  Democratic  delegates. 

The  Prohibition  party  on  July  12  neld  its 
nationnl  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  nominat- 
ing tlte  Kev.  Eugene  W.  Challn  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
for  President,  and  Aaron  H.  Wftticins  of  Ada, 
Ov  for  Vice-President. 

After  the  Chicago  eonventicm  the  ProgresslTtt 
piirfy  'irid  a  convention  on  July  23.  The  plat- 
lorni  aiiupted  contains  provisions  favoring  the 
nomination  of  party  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  by  direct  nomination;  the 
alMlition  of  the  electoral  coll^,  and  the  elee> 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  popu- 
lar vote;  the  direct  election  of  United  Stales 
Henators;  fi.inipler  and  easier  methods  whereby 
the  people  may  amend  the  constitutions  of  the 
State  and  the  United  States;  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall;  the  submission  to  the 
[leoplc  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion giving  women  thi  rifjlit  to  vote  as 
men;  a  national  progre^hive  income  and  in- 
heritance tax;  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  eatpress,  telegraph,  and  teleplione 
service.  The  plank  dealing  with  the  tariff, 
called  for  a  protective  tariii  limited  tn  t!it>  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad, 
and  demanding   a  downward   revision   of  the 

i>reaettt  tariH.  A  solution  of  the  trust  prob- 
em  by  strict  governmental  regulation  and  con- 
trol through  a  commission  and  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  special  privileges  was  declared  for. 
The  platform  called  for  a  revision  of  the  patent 
laws  and  for  laws  providing  for  the  government- 
ownership  and  operation  of  railways  and  all 
otlier  public  utilities  in  Alaslca,  together  with 
t1>e  leasing  of  all  coal,  mineral,  and  timber 
lands  in  Alaska.  The  platform  advocated  a 
law  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  fix  railway  freight  and  passenger 
rates  and  to  malM  a  valuation  of  all  physical 
property  of  railways.  The  establishment  of  a 
national  bureau  of  public  health  was  called  for. 
The  principle  of  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ment to  public  office  and  the  rigid  enforcement 
and  extension  of  the  civil  service  laws  now  on 
the  statute  boolcs  was  advocated,  and  the  fi- 
nancial scheme  of  the  monetary  oommissloB 
was  opposed. 

As  there  was  no  election  of  governor  or  other 
State  officers  in  1912,  ino  nominations  were 
made. 

On  September  24  senatorial  primaries  were 
held  for  the  election  of  a  senator  to  succeed 

Senator  Brigga,  whose  term  expires  in  1913. 
Mr.  Briggs  was  a  candidate  for  renomination. 
The  Democratic  candidates  were  Judge  William 
Hughes^  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  resigned 
as  represetttativa  in   Congress,   and  foriMr 


United  SUtes  Senator  James  Smith.  Additkml 
interest  was  given  to  the  contest  between  tbess 

candidate  from  tlir  fnrt  that  Mr.  Smih  bad 
been  the  most  aggressive  opponent  of  Governor 
Wilson,  and  had  attempted  to  reverse  the  ver- 
dict of  the  preferential  aeaatoriai  primanr  two 
years  before  when  Senator  Martina  was  efeeted. 
Jtidgt*  Hughes  had  the  active  support  of  the 
governor  in  his  candidac}-.  The  primaries  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination  i  I  i  ige  Hughes  by  s 
plurality  of  more  than  20,000.  Senator  Briggs 
was  renominated  by  the  Republicans. 

Tlie  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  both 
held  State  conventions  for  the  nomination  of 
presidential  electors  and  the  adoption  of  State 
platforms  on  October  1.  Both  conventions  were 
mora  or  less  perfunetovy.  ReptesenUtives  of 
the  woman  soflrage  moveimnt  appeared  at  botli, 
and  the  Republicans  inserted  a  plank  in  their 

Elatform  declaring  for  woman  sulTrage,  The 
'emocrats  omitted  such  a  plank  on  the  ground 
that  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention 
wiiieh  their  platform  advocated  would  solB- 
eiently  cover  the  situation.  The  election  on  No- 
vember 5  resulted  as  follows:  Wilson.  178,289; 
Roosevelt.  145,410;  Taft,  88,836.  The  legisla- 
ture is  Demoentk^  with  a  majority  on  joint 
ballot  ot  4tt. 

Othkb  Events.  On  Fcbmsry  20,  charg« 
were  made  agfliri<?t  f^f^mttor  Richard  Fitzlierbert 
of  Morris  county,  alleging  that  he  had  solicited 
$5000  for  his  vote  on  certain  bills  abolishini^ 
the  use  of  acetylene  gas  on  passenger  trains, 
and  the  manufacture  of  such  giM.  An  investiga- 
tion was  lieid  by  the  judiciary  committee  of  tiie 
Senate.  On  March  7,  by  a  strictly  party  vote 
of  1  1  Ri  [ni!ili(  ;iii8  and  0  Democrats,  Senator 
Fitzlierbert  was  adjudged  guilty  of  conduct  in- 
consistent with  the  trust  and  duty  of  a  sena- 
tor. In  a  vote  talcen  in  the  Senate  on  March 
13,  the  attempt  to  remove  Senator  Pitzherbert 
failed  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  obtainiog 
a  two-tliird8  vote,  which  was  nut  possible. 

A  remarkable  condition  of  corruption  was 
found  in  Atlantic  City  as  a  result  of  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  detectives  under  the  em- 
ploy of  William  J.  Burns.  Five  city  council- 
men  confessed  to  taking  bribes.  Further  in* 
vet^ti  .  ti  n  involvnd  muj  other  eity  oflleials 
and  citizens. 

Municipal  elections  were  held  in  the  State 
on  May  14.  The  chief  interest  was  in  the  vote 
of  several  cities  under  the  commission  form  of 
government.  Atl  intic  City  voted  to  adopt  this 
form  of  government  by  a  majority  of  122.  TlM 
city  of  Elizabeth  rejected  the  commission  foim 
of  government  by  a  vote  of  4^  to  2829. 

unmLATioiv.  The  legislature  of  1912  enaeted 
an  unusually  large  number  of  importnnt  meas- 
ures. Among  these  were  the  following:  An 
act  making  provision  for  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  biJceries,  and  limiting  the  hours  of 
service  of  adults  as  well  aa  of  ehiUren,  and 
forbidding  children  under  sixt^n  to  work  at 
night.  This  measure  is  similar  to  the  one  wUick 
was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
tochner  vs.  New  York.  A  meaaore  was  ea- 
acted  providing  for  a  pension  for  the  widow  of 
a  governor,  for  her  natural  life.  An  important 
riK  i  ii'r  WAS  enacted  revi^inj;  the  law  practice. 
A  measure  was  passed  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  any  woman  in  any  mercantile  or  nuum* 
factnring  establishment,  bakery,  laundrv.  or  rs^ 
taunmt  imping  none  than  ten  hours  a  day  «r 
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more  than  six  days  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  with  the  proviso  that  this  sliall  nut  ap- 
ply to  any  nuTountilc  eHtabiisliniiMit  for  u 
priod  shortly  before  Ciirititmas  or  to  canner- 
ies in  pfldung  perishable  pradneta  aueh  aa 
fraita  or  vegetables.  The  power  of  inspection 
and  regulation  touching  the  composition,  brand- 
ing', and  sale  of  coneentraled  feeding  stulFs  was 
given  to  th«  btate  chemists.  Provii>iuu  was 
made  for  the  employment  of  inmates  of  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  on  tlie  State  roada. 
A  nearare  was  enacted  su[)plementary  to  the 
act  defining  motor  vehicles  and  providing  for 
their  registratiuu  and  license,  regulating 
speed,  etc.  Further  provision  was  made  for 
tiw  improvement  and  conatruetion  of  State  high- 
wayi^ 

Scan  GoTKBNMEXT.  Govemor,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Dem.  (to  March  4,  IflH)  ;  Sccrptary  of 
State,  D.  S.  Crater,  Dcm. ;  IM  .i-  ir-  r,  Daniel  S. 
V'oorhees,  Sep.;  Auditor,  William  K.  Drake, 
Rm.;  ComptroUer,  Edward  I.  Edwards,  Dem.; 
Attorney-General,  Edmund  Wilson,  Rep.;  Ad- 
jutant-General, Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  Jr.,  Rep.; 
L'ommisHioni  r  ni  I jlucation,  Calvin  N.  Kendall, 
Dem.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  G.  H.  La- 
Monte,  I>eiii.;  Commisaioner  of  Jlfrieiilture,  F. 
Bep. 

JcmctAKT.  Supreme  Coiirtt  Chief  Justice, 
W.  S.  Gummere,  Rep.;  Justices,  Charles  W. 
Parker,  Rep.;  T.  W.  Trenchard,  Rep.;  Samuel 
Kaliscb,  Don.;  C.  G.  Garrison,  Dem.;  James 
J.  Bma,  Dem.;  Willard  P.  Voorbees,  Rep.; 
Jwmttlf.  Hintum,  Don.;  F.  J.  Swayze,  Rep.; 
Clerk,  J.  P.  Tumulty,  Dem. 

State  Leg18!.ati:hk,  1013.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 9;  House.  8;  joint  allot,  17.  Democrats, 
Senate,  12;  House,  51;  joint  ballot,  63.  Demo- 
cratic majority,  Senat^  8$  Home,  48;  joint  bal- 
lot, 46. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
In  tl  '  srrti  in  <  ongrets,  article  Umted  Statks. 

NEW  MEXICO.  Population.  According 
to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  in 
1912,  out  of  a  toUl  population  in  1910  of  327,- 
101,  the  foreign-bom  Whftee  numbered  22,654, 
compared  with  13,261  in  1900.  Of  these,  11,- 
912  came  from  Mexico;  from  Italy  came  105S; 
from  Austria,  1244;  from  Germany,  1749;  and 
from  £ngtand,  The  negroes  in  the  State 

ia  1810  nunnbered  1888,  aad  the  mubittiiei,  43B. 
The  negroes  in  1880  numbend  1868f  laA  the 
mulattoes,  986. 

Agbicl'ltukk.  The  acreage,  value,  ojid  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1912  are 
ihova  ia  the  foUowing  table: 


Acrcajre.  Prod.  Bu.  ValUe. 

..........1P12  93,(100  2.0SS.IKI0  11.662,000 

IS  11  94,000  2,322,CmO  1,960,000 

 ...1912  59,<:  l.;;32,000  1,109.000 

1911  55, 1,262,000  1.262,000 

Oata    •,••...•...1912  53.000  1.839,0O0  82H,i>00 

1911  48,000  1,862.000  l.U61,i>UO 

Fotateea  .......UU     t,ooo     900.000  686.000 

ini     10,000      800.000  800.000 

Bar   im  m.t«o  a4M^ooo  s,7o«.ooo 

ItU  m.000  aSTCOOO  7.476,000 

aTone. 

Mineral  rRODimox.  The  production  of 
bliater  copper  in  the  State  in  1011  was  2.S()0.- 
400  pounds  as  compared  with  3,784,600  pounds 
in  1010.  The  total  production  of  copper  since 
1845  is  95.183,563  pounds.  The  principal  pro- 
daetion  is  from  the  districts  in  Grant  countv. 
Mlt— 00 


Tlie  gold  production  of  the  State  in  1911  was 
$7»2,80.4,  compared  with  .'f;4S2,424  in  1910. 
Siliceous  ores  from  the  entire  State  produced 
over  8»  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  output.  The 
allTer  output  in  1911  was  854,M0  fine  ounces, 
compared  with  843,887  fine  ounces  in  li)10.  The 
greater  part  of  tiie  silver  was  produced  in 
Sworro  county. 

Ibe  production  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1911 
was  3,148,158  short  tons,  valued  at  $4,525,925. 
in  common  with  most  of  the  State*  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  Kew  Mexico  showed  a  de- 
crease in  coal  j)r(Khietion  in  1911.  Tliis  was  due 
to  the  unusually  mild  weather  in  the  winter 
of  1910-11,  the  decreased  consumption  by  rail- 
way locomotives,  and  the  resumption  of  ooal* 
mining  in  the  eouthwestem  and  central  States, 
followmg  the  six  months'  strike  in  1910.  The 
decrease  in  1911  was  300,163  short  tons.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  eoal  mines  of 
iho  State  in  IQll  was' 4O07. 

Mancfactubes.  The  Thirteenth  Census  ia* 
eluded  atatistica  of  manulaeturei.  Theae  are 
for  the  ealeadar  year  1809.  The  most  Impor- 
tant general  results  of  the  census  are  piven 
in  tiie  table  below.  The  industry  in  which 
tho  largest  number  of  wage-earners  was  em- 
ployed was  that  coanected  with  cars  and  general 
shop  constructioB,  and  repairs  by  steam  railway 
companies.  The  total  number  was  1489  and  the 
value  of  the  product  of  the  industry  was  $2,- 
251,000.  The  only  other  con-iderable  manu- 
faetuing  industry  in  the  State  is  that  related 
to  Inmber  aad  nmber  products.  In  this  1475 
wage*caniera  were  employed  and  the  product 
was  valued  at  88,182,000.  The  total  number 
of  wage-earners  in  the  State  in  190n  was  4143. 
Of  these  60  were  under  10  years  of  age  and  of 
these,  3  were  women.  The  prevailing  hours  of 
labor  were  60  a  week,  or  10  a  day  for  the  large 
majority  of  the  wage-earners.  The  largest  num* 
ber  of  wage-earners  wee  in  the  city  of  Albu* 
qucrque,  587.  The  industries  in  this  city  com- 
prise 0.0  of  the  total  ii.  li::^trial  establ ishnients 
of  the  State.  The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  manufacturing  ia  the  five-year  period 
1804-1809: 


Number  or 
ltO» 

Number    of  establish- 
ments   818 

Persona     on^a^ed     in   ^ 

manufactures   ....  4,TH 
Proprietors  and  flm 

members   

Salaried  employees. 
Wagre  earners  (aver- 
age   number)   4,143 

Primary    horsepower. .  15,465 

Capital   $7,748,000 

Expenses    7.049.000 

Services   3,074.000 

Salaries   883,000 

Wages   2,691.000 

Materials   ...........  S.2G1.00U 

Miscellanerws    814.000 

Value  of   prndiict.s.  . . .  7,898,000 
Valiiei  added  by  manu- 
facture   (value  of 
pruduct."^    U's.s  cost 
of    materials)   4,637,000 


P.  C. 

Amount  of  Inc. 
1004  1»04-'(I8 


IfO 

n* 

3.47S 
5,948 
$4,6.'?8.0(>0 
6.081.000 
2,417.000 
264.000 
2,153.000 
2,23G.00O 
.  428.000 
S^TOOiOOO 


8T.8 

81.8 

Bt.4 
40.« 

19.1 
lf.0.0 
66.9 
38.7 
23.0 
46.1 
20  3 
45.8 
00.8 
U.4 


3.470.0O0       33  6 


EnrcATiOK.  The  State,  in  1012,  contained 
10O.()4.T  pupils  between  the  ages  of  ">  an<l  21. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  1011-12  wa«  57,- 
430.  The  public  school  teachers  numbered 
1548.  The  total  expenditure  for  maintaining 
schools  for  the  one  thousand  oehoal  dmtrieti 
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of  tbe  SUte  in  1811-12  wha  $U97,88I.  Of  thi& 
amouiit  $265,789  WM  expended  for  new  build- 
iaga  and  improvenmls.  Tb«  first  State  legit- 
latUFp  pasted  twelve  importent  aebool  law*  at 

it>  "OssioD  in  1012.  Tlie  revinuc  bill  made  a 
btatc-wide  levy  of  half  a  mill,  the  proceeds  from 
which  are  to  co  into  the  rcjw'rvc  fund  for  the 
help  of  weak  oiBtrictB.  The  constitution  of  the 
State  provided  for  a  minimum  school  term  of 
five  months  in  each  school  district  and  this 
law  enables  cumplianee  with  suth  coiislitutional 
provision.  Anotlier  important  mcasuro  was  the 
industrial  education  bill,  which  provides  for 
the  teeeUng  of  domestic  science,  manual  train- 
ing, and  agriculture  in  tlie  elementary  acluiots, 
and  for  tne  appointment  of  a  State  director 
of  iii'lii  (rial  education.  Tlie  third  bill  of  im- 
porluuce  was  that  creating  countv  high  schools 
and  fixing  a  two-mill  county  levy  for  their  main- 
tenaaoe.  The  aourcea  of  rerenue  for  cdueaUon 
in  the  Stete  are  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic Iand»  and  rental  from  lands  rented.  There 
are  a|iro.\ iitiatcly  eight  and  one-half  million 
acres  of  public  land  to  be  administered  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  schools. 

Finance.  Tbe  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  tiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1012, 
ahowfd  a  balance  in  tbe  treasury  on  November 
30,  1011,  of  $008,109.  The  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  $2,382,274  and  the  disbiir^e- 
meats  were  $2,295,098,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  November  S0«  1912,  of  $655,375. 
Tbe  chief  earpenditttres  were  for  education  and 
for  the  support  of  State  institution-.  The 
principal  suurccB  of  revenue  were  from  laxation 
and  from  the  income  of  the  various  funds. 

Charities  and  Coebectioks  The  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  State  include  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Santa  ¥6,  tbe  Asylum  for  the  ln> 
sane  at  Las  Vegas,  the  Reform  School  at 
Springer,  the  Ueaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Santa 
F^,  and  the  lniititut«  for  the  Blind  at  Alamo- 

gjrdo.  The  State  also  aids  in  the  support  of 
t.  Vincent's  Orphanage.  There  is  as  yet  no 
organized  departneat  of  charitice  and  eorreO' 
tiona  in  tbe  State. 

BouncB  ajro  GovBiiiCKirT 

Hie  legislature  waa  in  eeMlon  in  1012  and 
tbe  most  important  measures  enacted  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  Lej^ittetfon 
below.  On  January  6,  New  Mexico  became  the 
47th  State  of  tbe  Union.  On  that  date  Presi- 
dent Taft  issued  a  proclamation  providing  for 
ito  admission.  On  January  15.  W.  C.  McDonald 
was  inaugurated  governor  of  the  State.  The 
legislature  on  March  27  elected  Albert  B.  Fall, 
Rep.,  and  Thomae  H.  t'atron,  Kep.,  as  United 
States  penator?.    Senator  Fall  was  elected  for 

one  year,  while  Mr.  Catron  received  tlie  full 
six-year  term, 

CoNVExnom  am  "BucnomB.  The  Republi- 
can State  convention  lor  the  choosing  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  met  on  ^tnt<  1i 
0.  The  convention  waa  controlled  by  the  Taft 
wing  of  the  party  and  eight  un instructed  dele- 
gates*  At  the  Chicago  eimventioa  seven  dele^ 
gates  voted  for  Taft  and  one  for  Rooaevelt. 
The  Democratic  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  delegates  instructed  tiie  delegates  chosen  to 
vote  for  Champ  (  lurk  for  President.  On  .Tune 
6  Albert  B.  Fall  was  reflected  United  States 
eenator  after  a  sharp  content.  The  House  of 
Beprf>sentatives  for  a  time  refused  to  go  into 
joint  session,  but  finally  did  so.   Twenty -two 


members,  however,  refused  to  vote.  Th^  in- 
cluded all  the  Democrats  and  Progressive  Re- 
publicana  and  three  regular  Republicaos.  The 
previous  attempt  to  hold  an  election  reiulted 
in  the  ai resit  of  four  members  of  the  Houm 
of  Kepresentatives,  Julian  Trujiilo  and  J.  P. 
Lucero  of  Kio  Arriba  County,  and  Manuel  Cor- 
dova and  Luis  Mont(^a  of  Taoa  County. 
were  arreated  on  March  19,  charged  with  hav- 
ing taken  bribes  of  $500  each.  It  was  alh'gpd 
that  these  men  had  aj^reed  to  vote  for  Sen.itor 
Fall  for  $500  each.  When  Senator  Fall  heard 
of  this  a  trap  was  laid  whereby  the  men  were 
caught  in  the  act  of  receiving  money.  An  in- 
vestigation was  held  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  accused  men 
were  rvii^ierated. 

Tlio  vote  for  President  in  the  election  of 
November  5  resulted  as  follows :  Wilson,  tO^N 
votest  Taft.  17J33,Booaeff«lt,  8347. 

Lmstanoir.  The  first  legblative  leasiea 
of  tbe  State  passed  few  measures  of  importance. 
Acts  were  passed  relating  to  tbe  bonding  of 
the  public  debt  and  the  disposition  of  a  lar>;e 
body  of  land  given  to  the  State  by  the  general 
government  in  the  enabling  act.  A  measure 
was  passed  providing  for  the  prevention  of  cor» 
rupt  practices  in  connection  with  elections,  and 
another  measure  providing:  for  the  study  of  alco- 
holic driuics  and  their  effect  upon  tb*e  human 
system. 

SiATX  QonaxuKXt.  Governor,  William  C 
McDonald,  Den.,  Licatenant-Ooremor,  E.  C.  de 

Baca,  Dem.;  Secretary  of  Stete,  Antonio  Lucero, 
Dem.;  Treasurer,  O.  N.  Marron,  Dem.;  Auditor, 
W.  G.  Sargent,  Rep.;  Attorney-General,  Frank 
W.  Clanqr,  Rep.;  Superintendent  of  Educatioa, 
Alvan  N.  White,  Dwi. 

Jtn>iciAaT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Juatic^ 
Clarence  J.  Roberts ;  Associate  Justices,  Riehaid 
H.  Hanua,  and  Frank  W.  Parker;  Clcrk»  Joii 
D.  Sena — all  Republicans. 

State  Leoislatvue,  1913.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate. 17;  House,  33;  joint  ballot,  60;  Democratf, 
Senate,  7:  Houee,  16;  joint  ballot,  23;  Repub- 
lican majority.  Senate,  10;  Houa^  17;  jwat 

ballot,  27. 

RepresentntivcB  in  Congress  will  be  found  in 
the  section  Congress,  article  Unitilu  States. 

IVBW  SOVTH  WALES.  A  state  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Area,  310,372 
square  miles.  Population  (eenaoa  of  April  S. 
Mtll),  1,048,448.  Included  in  these  fipures  are 
the  area  and  population  of  tbe  federal  capital 
territory — about  900  square  miles  and  1714 
inhabitents.  The  population  figures  do  not  in- 
clude fall-blooded  aboriginals.  Sydney,  the 
capital,  is  tbe  larjrest  city  of  Australasia;  it 
had  112.921  inhabitants — with  suburbs,  829,- 
503.  Governor  in  1912,  John  Napier,  Buron 
Chelmsford  (appointed  May  2S.  1900)  ;  to 
succeeded  in  March.  1913.  bv  Sir  Cernld  Strick- 
land.    Premier  in  1912,  J.  S.  T.  McGowen.  See 

AUSTBALIA. 

A  povernment  measure  for  maternity  endow- 
ment invnlvinp  an  expenditure  estimated  at 
£80. 1(1  I  III  ;iii.illv  was  proposed  in  September. 

»gW  STAS&   See  Aanoiioarr. 

NBW  TOBK.  PomnJ^TTOW.  According  to  the 
Census  Bur  in  i^tatistics  compiled  in  \^\'2  out 
of  the  total  population  of  9.113.<J14  in  1910.  the 
foreign  born    whites    numl>ered    2.929.282,  crttn- 

eared  with  1,880,523  in  lOOO.  The  largest  num- 
;r.  588,310.  came  from  Russia;  from  Italy, 
471.01O-.  from  Germany.  437,866;  from  Austria, 
249,853;  from  England,  140,386;  from  Canada, 
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97,829;  from  Hungary,  91,542;  from  Sweden,  inp;  In  the  manufacture  of  men's  cloihlng,  91,- 
53^084;  Irom  Kumania,  33,0(itt;  from  xSorway,  3i)3;  in  printing  anu  publishing,  63,120;  in 
29(M1;  from  Scotland,  39,408.  In  New  Vork  foundry  and  uiuchine-sbop  products,  C4,0Ct;. 
Cit7»  with  a  poptiUtio&  of  4,746^83  the  for-  The  greatest  value  of  products  waa  in  tlte 
«Ml4»orii  whites  nmabeni  IjiilJlS,  of  wbooi  women's  clothing  industry,  $272,518,000;  in  the 
^^680  cams  from  Russia,  and  340,524  from  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  the  product  wu 
Italy.  The  negroes  in  the  State  in  1910  num-  valued  at  $206,075,000;  in  printing  and  publish- 
bered  134,191  and  the  muialtocs,  30,008.  In  ing,  $218,946,000;  in  foundry  and  machine-shop 
1890  tiie '  negroes  numbered  70,092  and  the  products,  $154,370,000;  in  slaughtering  and 
malftttoes,  1^240.  meatpacking,    $127,130,000.      Industries  in 

Mineral  Pbodcctiox.  The  iron  ore  produced  which  the  product  WM  valued  at  more  than 
ia  the  SUte  in  1911  amounted  to  1,057,984  $50,000,000  were  bread,  and  other  bakery  pro- 
loM  tons,  valued  at  $2,95l»,009,  compared  with  ducta,  malt  liquors,  tobacco  manufactures; 
a  product  of  i,287«20B  long  tons,  valued  at  lumber  and  timber  products;  flour  and  grist- 
$3^48  683  in  1910  i°>''  products,   hoisery   and   knit   ^>ods,  and 

The^e  were  produced  5n  Ibe  State  in  1911  otectncal  .'°«<^i^'y'  ^^h*  ^tal  n^  of  per- 
QfiS'ils  barrels  of  ueiroleum  compared  with  1,-  «>M  employed  IB  ttmrafaetttriDg  In  the  State 
068338  ta^b  in  mo  ritbough  the  produc-  was  1^03  241  of  whom  889.434  were  mate,  and 
S^SbS.  comparatively  coniUnt  ySar  by  333.807  female.      Ine  ^ageearners  under  16 

Sir  thSShaB  b«n  a  alight  decline  in  the  en-  years  of  age  numbered  <81».  More  than  two- 
»r  n-B  «cj    «     B  th  rds  of  the  wage-earners  employed  worked 

e  productum  lor  several  64  to  80  hOim  a  week,  while  more  than 

AQBictaTOiu:.    The  f"^.  J»l"f.  ^  P^a  Us-fourth    were  employed  in  eaUbliahdents 

**^*?lLflV'\Pu'°5'?S!jri  JSu.  where  the  usual  hours  were  leea  than  64  a 

an  ahown  in  tha  followuig  table.  ^j^.  ^^^j        ^  j       ^^.^^  establishments 

•  where  more  than  60  hours  a  week  prevailed. 
A  dmui  rii      ^tna.     The  largest  number  of  wage-earners  was  in  New 

Can   IfM     6lim  StM.OOO  IIJ.mTooO  York  City.  554,002;  in  Buftalo,  51,412;  in  Ro- 

1911     630,000  20.406,000    1B,712.0(K)  chester.  39,108;  in  Troy,  20,020;  in  SyraeoWt 

Wheat   1912  33MOO  5.360.000  M06.000  j      j,^  j.^,,^.^,.^,^^^^^^ 

Oata              1912  ilATo  ZSJXiifo  iKoSo  711;  in  Utica,  13,103;  and  in  Amsterdam,  10^ 

 1911  liaio.ooo  38.645. OuO  19,709,000  284.     The  value  of  the  industrial  prodnel  Of 

Rye   19}2  |^«  <'"0  2.112.000  1.605.000  jj^^  york  City  wa.  82.020.692.576. 

Potatoes       \ln  30OOOO  il'ito'S  alffloo  PlWAKCt  Tlie  toUl  rewmrces  of  the  state  on 

Potatoes  ....1912  3U0.0OO  u'.ilt'fiM  September  30,  1012,  amounted  to  $171,820,570. 

Hay   IMl  H!2'S21?  *5'!22'SS2    fI'?22SS2  Of  this,  there  was  included  in  the  general  fund, 

ini   4,763.000  a  4,858.000     86,958.000  I^;n  oi-/dnf;.  in  th^  ,>«nnl  fim.l    «7''R77  8'J8-  in 
4000  b6.200.0O0        655.000  $50,213,405;  in  tne  canal  lunu,  m 

"   mi        I.MO  b 6.0(4,000        525.616  the  canal  debt  sinking-fund,  $20,890,567;  in  the 

bPouada.  railway  improvement  fund,  $34,000,000.  The  re- 

« — — ^  ■   mainder  waa  in  highway  debt  unking  fund, 

nn-f_i          r>  trust  fund,  Saratoga  Sprinfrg  State  Reservattoa 

M.iNrrACTtrHKa.    The  Thlrteenth^U«n«M  Bta-  j^^^j^  ^^^^j         p.^iisdiies  interstate  park  fund, 

tistics  are  for  tiie  calendar  year  1909  and  were  balance  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  close 

compiled  in  1912.    New  York  holJa  first  rank  ^^^^^                  $16,419,334.    The  chief 

among  the  SUtes  in  manufacturing  since  the  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  were  for 

eomptotion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825.    It  will  ^diication,  $9,052,990;  for  eurativa  purposes, 

be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  in  1909  357  97-2;   for   construction,  $4,534,468;  for 

there  were  in  the  State  44,886  nuimacturing  ,.,,j,ritable  purposes,  $3,038,516;  for  legislative, 

establishments,  which  gave  emptogroUM  tO  an  |2  047,420;  and  for  regulative,  $2,331,*Q6.  The 

average  of  1.203.241  persons.  ^^^^^  expenditures  to  September  30,  1912,  were 

  $39,234,118  from  the  general  fund.    The  unex- 

T,  pen  lied  balance  of  tha  foneral  fund  on  that  date 

Number  or  Amount    of  inc.    was  $15,978,604.  ™^     ,    .  ,  x 

»(»  ^So*    lt04-*09      Politics  and  Goveknment.    The  legislature 
Number  of  estab-  met  in  1912  and  the  most  important  measure* 

llBhments  ....  44,986  W,i»a  w.»  ^jh  be  found  noted  in  the  paragraph 

ma"n*SSS  Legislation  below.  Governor  DIx  in  bit  second 

tures    l,205.t41         t96,7*8  fo.7  annual  message  recommended  many  measnres 

'^BSJ'^SSLiSS  47  41  765   1.-!  9  for  enactment  by  the  legislature.    He  placed 

SaL   emp1^S?r         iVwM  96.012  64.8  especial  emphasis  on  the  need  of  more  economy 

Wage  »-arners  In  the  administration  of  State  government  and 

(average  num-      ,  ggg  947         for  provision  for  additional  revenues.  Among 

Prii^J^y  h  P  ..V.  iS.662  1.5i«;l»2  M.7  his  {w)mmendatloBa  were  those  providing  for 
Capital    ........... »2.770,4»7.000  »1.0S1,460.000   36.8  the  making  of  vote-buying  a  felony,  the  repeal 

E«enjes   '-Si'iIo'mo  37  3  of  the  Frawley  Boxing  law,  provision  for  in- 

"^Tea-V.V.    lilSooo     Vumb'Z  Via  spection  of  bakeries,  good  roads,  and  a  new 

  657.231.000     4:?o.oi5,000   29.6  gtut^  officc  buildiog.    He  also  placed  emphasis 

Materials   ^'S^^.soj.ooo  L 3 < 8, 603,000  37.7       ^  Importance  ol  changes  in  the  primary 

Mliicellaneoua....  , M6.074.000  ,201.676,000  28.0    ,  ^  ^         recommended  that  the  data 

Value  of  products  $,M»,4i6b€00  t,4|»,14«,000  SB.4  eieciion   law.  '"TT^^  \,.  J,     .--.-.ifi-,  |m 

Value    of    prod-  of  the  elections  for  the  State  eommlttee  Oa 

ucU  less  coat  ^^•••j.jmi*  mmi  made  uniform  throughout  the  State  and  that 

of  materials..  l.Bli.MI.€W  l.HS.7fl.ww  ^  membership  of  the  State  conimittee  be  en- 

— —  Urged  hy  law  so  as  to  include  a  representative 

The  largest  number  of  wage^amers,  98.104.  from  each  ,MS«nhly   dtotriat.     Amon^  other 
found  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  cloth-  changes  whidi  ha  suggnled  were  sevwai  cffset* 
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ing  the  tu  laws  of  the  SUte.  Few  of  these 
nuasurea  were  passed  by  the  legislature. 

Uti  March  26  primary  elections  for  delegates 
to  the  Republican  State  convention  were  held 
under  the  new  primary  Uw.  la  this  election 
the  Taft  forces  were  aueoeasfnl  and  the  New 
York  delegation  to  the  State  convetitioa  was 
divided  as  follows:  Taft,  83  delejintt-s ;  KoohH?- 
vtlt,  7.  On  account  of  the  size  of  tht!  ballots 
and  the  di^culty  of  preparing  them  their  de* 
livery  waa  greatly  delayed  and  some  dfatriota 
in  the  city  did  not  receive  their  supply  until 
just  before  thu  polls  closed.  The  delay  was 
due  in  a  im-usure  to  legal  procetdinjis  iiisti- 
tutod  by  friends  of  Mr,  Roosevelt  in  relation  to 
the  printing  of  nunu>s  on  the  ballot.  Samuel 
Koenig*  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  com- 
mittee, im*  elected  by  a  vote  of  931  to  27.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  donounced  the  result  of  tlie  election 
iij  campaign  speeches  made  directly  afterward. 
See  PSEBinBimax.  CAMi'AlOJf. 

COHTBNnoiia  AKD  Electiojts.  At  the  Re* 
publican  State  convention  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  national  convention,  held  at 
Rochester  on  April  9  and  lu,  the  dele- 
gati!8  were  not  initruetcd  to  vote  for 
JPreaidenfe  Taft*  but  w»t«  urgad  in  the 
platform  to  take  such  action.  Dr.  NIeMaa 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Cohimbia  Uni- 
versity, was  the  temporary  chairman  of  the 
convention  and  his  address  was  distinctly  hostile 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  although  the  letter's  name  was 
not  mentioned.  The  platform  declared  for  a 
"  self-controlled  roprespntntive  democracy,"  the 
preservation  of  "  Jjational  tradition,"  aud  the 
constitutional  protection  of  citizens  when 
"  tlireatened  by  a  temporary  majority.'"  It 
opposed  the  initiative,  the  compulsory  legisla- 
tive referendum,  and  tne  recall,  either  of  publio 
servftnts  or  judicial  decisions,  or  '*  any  aeviee 
winoli  impairs  consistency  and  continuity  in 
the  expression  of  the  popular  will."  The  plat- 
form declared  that  the  Sherman  act  should  be 
aunnlemented  bv  a  definition  of  the  offenses  pro* 
bfnited,  and  that  there  should  be  a  board 
creatrd  to  enforce  the  law.  The  platform  stood 
for  protection,  holding  that  the  duties  should 
cover  the  difference  in  the  production  cost  and 
should  be  adjusted  upon  facts  ascertained  by  an 
impartial  board.  The  Democrats  were  denounced 
for  ignorinr'  the  report  of  the  tarifl  board  after 
professin;;  to  favor  an  inquiry  by  such  a  body. 
A  reconuuetidation  was  made  for  tlie  creation  of 
a  national  bunkirtg  reserve  association  and  it 
was  dfHrlared  that  all  justiciable  international 
controversies  should  be  referred  to  an  interna- 
tional court  of  justice.  The  four  dele«tes<at> 
large  chosen  were  Senator  Root.  William 
Barnes,  Jr.,  Edwin  E.  Merritt,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  and  William  Berry. 

The  Democratic  State  oonvention  for  dele* 
gates  to  the  national  eoavcntion  was  held  in 
New  York  City  nn  April  II.  Its  work  was  very 
expeditiously  dune  and  the  assembly  was  re- 
markable for  its  harmony.  The  greater  part 
of  the  platform  adopted  related  to  the  tariff. 
The  Republican  party  and  Mr.  Taft  were  ac- 
cused of  grossly  deeeivinp;  the  people  by  their 
promises  to  make  a  fair  revision.  The  four 
deltf.'ute8-at-large  chosen  were  (lovernor  John 
A.  Dix.  Senator  O'Gormani  Alton  B.  Parker, 
and  Charles  F.  Mwrphj.  See  FmnstiTUL 
Camtatoit. 

The  itepublican  State  convention  for  tha  nomf* 
nation  of  State  offieera  was  held  on  September 


27.  The  two  prominent  cuudiaates  for  governor 
were  James  \V.  Wads  worth,  Jr.,  and  Job  li. 
Hedges,  a  well-known  iaw^-er  and  public  speaker. 
Mr.  Hedges  received  the  nomination  for  gor- 
ernor  and  Mr.  Wadswortb  for  lieutenant-^v- 
emor.  Tlie  State  Democratic  oonvention,  hi  Id 
on  September  2,  nominated  William  Swl/er,  a 
utembcr  of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  for 
governor.  A  strong  eflTwt  was  made  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  tlie  convention  to  Iving  about 
the  Teoommatiott  of  Governor  Dfx,  but  this 
failed  lnr>;e1y  through  the  opposition  of  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  kader  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Sulzer,  although  for  many  years  a  member  of 
this  organisation,  was  known  to  be  independent 
of  Its  Influences  and  wss  generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  best  choice  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  had  made  a  wry  creditable  rei  ord 
in  Washington  in  Congress  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination,  chairman  of  tiie  important 
committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Tbe  convention 
of  the  Progressive  party  met  at  Syracuse  on 
November  5.  Previous  to  the  convention  there 
were  two  con-ii|>icnous  candidates  for  tbe  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  Comptruiier  Prendergast 
of  New  York  City,  and  William  Uotchkiss  of 
Kew  York  City,  who  had  bad  charge  of  the  Pro- 
gressive eampaign  in  the  State.  The  rivalry 
which  developed  between  these  two  candidates 
and  the  hitteiness  engendered  thereby  made  it 
impraet icahle  for  either  of  them  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  a  compromise  was  made  by  nominsr 
ting  Oscar  S.  Straus,  who  bad  been  minister  to 
Turkey  for  many  y<>ars  and  w.is  secretary  of 
commerce  and  labor  under  President  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Straus  was  permanent  chairman  of  the 
convention  at  the  time  of  his  nomination.  Tbe 
campaign  whiob  followed  tbeae  nominatious 
was  aggressive.  All  three  candidatea  con* 
ducted  speaking  tours  throngliout  the  State. 

The  election  on  Novi ml  rr  5  reeult*  1  n  hal- 
lows: Wilson  665.475;  Taft,  455,428;  Roosevelt, 
3!)(),()2l;  Debs,  63,381;  Chafin,  19.427;  Reimer, 
4251.  For  governor,  Sulzer,  649.6M;  Hedge** 
444.1f)5;  Straus,  393,189;  HcNichott  Probibitfon, 
1S.990;  Hall,  Socialist-Labor,  4461.  In  New 
York  City,  including  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
Siilzer  received  1.551,099  votes.  Hedges,  41),ti'<I. 
and  Straus,  112,010.  The  entire  Democratic 
State  ticket  was  elected. 

Othek  Evexts.  The  progress  of  the  State 
Barge  Canal  will  be  found  nottd  under  Canals, 
and  the  work  on  the  new  Croton  aqueduct  will 
bo  found  under  Aqueducts.  In  New  York  Ci^ 
the  most  important  events  of  tin  ymr  wm 
concerned  with  the  plans  for  new  mbwaTS, 
which  win  be  found  discusiied  in  tbe  articles 
Rapid  Trattsit  and  Titnvels,  and  in  the  prift 
exposures  which  resulted  from  the  assasHination 
of  a  gunbler  named  Herman  Rosen  t lull  on  July 
16.  Roaenthal,  as  a  result  of  alleged  peraeen* 
tion  bv  tbe  police,  bad  declared  bra  intenticm 
of  making  startling  revelations  which  would 
affect  tlie  police  administration  of  the  city  to 
the  district  attorney.  On  the  night  precfnling 
the  day  on  which  he  was  to  see  the  district  at- 
torney be  waa  shot  while  coming  out  of  a  hotel. 
The  murderers  escaped  in  an  automobile  which, 
however,  was  soon  trnce<i.  The  chauffeur  was 
captured  and  as  a  result  of  his  confession  and 
that  of  others  connected  with  him,  suspicion 
waa  directed  to  Charles  Becker,  a  lieutenant 
of  police,  who  had  charge  of  the  so-called 
"  strong>ann  squad  "  whose  duty  chieflr  waa  tbe 
•uppreiaion  of  gambling  Mid  dMbrdar^  booasa. 
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After  skillful  work  on  the  part  of  the  district 
attorney.  Chariest  S.  Whitman,  Becker  was  in- 
dieted  after  a  sensational  trial  in  which  start- 
ling Nvelatiooa  were  made  by  gambieni  end 
otnera  u  to  police  oonditlons.  He  was  eon* 
victi'il  nf  liiviug  iuatigatec!  thf'  murder.  Tlie 
actuul  luuiJtrers  were  shun  a  lu  have  Ix-en  four 
notorious  ganibiera  and  "  gunmen."  Tliese,  af- 
ter several  weeks  of  search,  were  captured  and 
were  eonTieted  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was 
shown  at  fTie  trial  of  Becker  that  Rosenthal  was 
in  possession  of  valuable  evidence  which  would 
have  shown  Becker  guilty  of  peraeeation  and 
blackmail. 

As  a  lesult  of  these  investigations  and  trials 
an  aldennaiiie  oomioittee  began  an  investigation 
Into  atleved  eondtttons  of  corruption  in  New 

York.  This  had  not  terminated  ul  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee  allowed  corrupt  conditions  amoOig  tbo 
police  and  others  ooonected  with  tbem. 

An  incident  which  attracted  wide  attention 
was  the  action  of  Governor  Dix,  of  New  York, 
in  pardoning  Albert  T.  i'atrick,  uflt-r  what  was 

Eirobably  the  most  remarkable  fight  ever  made 
y  a  convict  in  the  United  States.  Patrick 
was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  William  M. 
Rice  in  1902  and  was  sentenced  to  deuOi.  After 
a  feerie-.  of  legal  proceedings  which  la!>ted  for 
four  years  and  seven  months  his  sentence  was 
commuted  by  Governor  Higgins  in  December, 
18M,  to  life  imprisonment.  At  that  time  he 
was  within  three  weeks  of  the  exeeutioo  of 
bis  sentence  of  death.  Patrick  devoted  the 
years  from  K'n*!  to  1912  to  elTortsi  to  secure  his 
pardon.  Hii^  case  involved  many  difficult  legal 
nod  medical  complications,  and  (Governor  Dix 
was  Anally  convinced  that  the  verdict  of  ^'uilty 
was  wrongly  given.  Patrick  was  thereupon 
pardoned. 

Leoislatiox.  At  the  legislative  session  of 
1912,  there  was  passeu  an  unusual  number  of 
ineasures,  some  of  them  of  first  importance. 
The  laws  telating  to  elections  were  amended. 

In  this  act  provision  was  made  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  State  committee  of  a  party 
at  the  spring  primary  of  the  year  when  a  Presi- 
dent ia  to  be  elect^,  and  for  the  election  of 
saeeesaots  the  second  year  thereafter;  also  that 
members  of  the  State,  county,  judicial,  sena- 
torial district,  Congressional  district,  assembly 
district,  city,  borough,  aldermanic  district,  and 
municipal  court  district,  shall  be  elected  nt  pri- 
flUry  elections  at  the  fall  primary  except  in  a 
yesr  when  a  president  is  to  be  elected,  when 
they  shall  be  elected  at  the  spring  primary.  It 
15  provided  that  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention may  be  elected  either  at  State  conven- 
tions held  by  such  party  or  from  Congressional 
districts,  or  partly  by  State  conventions  and 
partly  by  Congressional  districts.  A  commis- 
sion on  barge  canal  operation  was  created,  ns 
wa&  alio  a  commission  to  iiivei<tigate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  Amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  banking  Isw.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000,000  lo  expended  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Krie  Canal,  the  Oswego 
Canal,  and  the  Cbamplain  Canal  was  authorized. 
A  comprehensive  act  amending  the  highway  law 
of  the  State  was  passed.  Amendments  were 
made  to  the  pure  food  law  of  the  State.  An 
important  statute  amending  the  act  of  IS'tl  pro- 
viding for  rapid  transit  railways  in  cities  of 


over  1,000,000  inhabitants  was  passed.  This 
was  designed  largely  for  the  city  of  New  York 
to  complete  contracts  for  new  subways.  The 
code  of  criminal  procedure  was  amended  in  re- 
lation to  the  court  of  appeals  where  the  sen* 
tence  is  death.  An  appropriation  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  State  and  county  highways  was 
authorized.  This  measure  was  depeodient  on 
the  vote  of  the  people  nt  the  general  election. 
Important  amendments  were  mrtde  to  the  laws 
relating  to  fish  and  game,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $(5,000,000  lor  the  improvement  of  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canals  was  authorized.  Itie  labor 
law  relating  to  fire  prevention  in  factories  was 
amended.  The  establishment  of  a  State  refor« 
matory  for  misdemeanants  was  authorized  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  educational,  in- 
dustrial, and  moral  instruction  and  training. 
The  labor  law  was  amenued  and  provision  was 
ainde  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  16^  year* 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  In  any 
factory  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  for  more  than 
eight  hours  in  one  day  or  six  days  in  one  week. 
No  male  minor  under  the  age  of  18  yean  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory 
for  more  than  six  days  or  54  hours  in  any  one 
week,  nor  between  the  hours  of  twelve  midnight 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  fenuilo 
under  the  age  of  21,  and  no  woman  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine 
in  the  evening  or  more  than  si.x  days  or  54 
hours  in  any  one  wn'k  Ihere  are,  however, 
certain  exceptions  to  thette  provisions.  Sen 
Child  LAift)H,  and  EunmtaB'  Liabilitt. 

NEW  YO&K,  Jfon  or.    Bee  Docks  and 

Habbobs. 

NEW  YORK  CITT.    See  AiCHHicniB^ 

and  Ciix  Pl^smkc. 
NEW  TOfiX    FACTOST  Hr^BBTIOA- 

TING  COMMTSSrON,    Sw  SwkatiXG. 

MEW  YOUK  STATE  BARGE  CANAJk 
See  Canals. 

NEW  yOSS  SUSWATB.  Ha  KamD 
Tbansit. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  in  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1831.  The  attendance  in  all  depart* 
ments  of  the  university,  including  the  summer 
school,  in  the  collegiate  year  1012-13  was  about 
4500.  The  faculty  numbtred  liSl.  An  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  the  university  dur- 
ing tte  year  was  tlie  opening  of  a  department 
of  government  with  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenka  as  diree* 
tor,  and  Prof.  'P.  P.  Powell  ss  assistant.  No 
eRpeciftlly  notable  "benefactiori >  a  re  received 
during  the  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
legiate year  1011-12  to  91,882.000.  The  library 
contains  108.000  volume*.  Preeldent,  Elnwr 
Ellsworth  Brown. 

NEW    ZEALAND,  DoMi:iiox  or.  Three 
principal  and  several  smaller  islands    r  ths 
Sotith  Pacific;  an  antonomous  British  depen* 

dency. 

Arka  AM)  ropn.ATTON.  Atsa  of  North  Island, 
44,468  square  miles  1 503,7*29  inhabitanti$,  cen- 
sus of  April  2.  1911):  South  Island,  58,525 
square  miles  (444,152);  Stewart  Island,  666 
(325)—total,  New  Zealand  proper.  103,658 
!S(|Uiite  miles:  total  population  i  including  262 
on  Chatham  and  Kermadec  islands),  1,008,468. 
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Annexed  islands,  1093  square  miles  (12,340  in- 
habitants) ;  making  a  total  of  104,751  b^uure 
iruli-s  and  l,021,00(i  inhabitants  exclusive  of 
48^44  Maoris.  Total  population  with  Maoris, 
1,070,910.  Wellington  liad  64,372  inhabitants 
(with  suburbs,  70,729)  ;  Auckland,  82,482  (102,- 
tilU);  ChrisU;hurcli,  o3,lltj  (8U,193)  ;  Dunedin, 
41,529  (  64,237). 

PwioucTioK.  The  area  of  land  under  occupa- 
tian  in  1910-11  wan  40^38,126  acres.  Am  iin> 
der  cereals  and  pulse,  1,015,822;  under  green 
crops,  713,682 — a  total  of  1,729,604  acres  under 
crops.  In  isowii  grasses  on  plowed  land,  5,000,- 
22ti  acres;  un  land  not  plowed,  0,214,515;  in 
native  grass  and  unimproved  land,  23,072,236; 
in  fallow,  209,973;  in  plantations,  orolwrda» 
and  gardens,  110^92;  in  vineyards,  780.  Un- 
der wheat  (1910  11),  322.10"  acres;  yield,  8,- 
290,221  bu,;  oat  crop,  10,118,917  bu.  Livestock, 
cemns  of  mil:  23,996,126  sheep  (19,82(i,li04 
in  1891),  2,020,171  cattle  ( 8^1,981) «  404,2S4 
horses  (211,040),  348,754  swine  (SOO^IS).  3^ 
691,957  fowls  (1,700,070).  Of  the  fon-oing, 
Maoris  owned  48t5,it22  blieep,  61,300  catllu,  48,- 
222  horses,  33,290  »wine. 

The  wool  export  in  1910  was  204,368,957  lbs. 
'(value,  £8,308,410);  wool  production  1691,  111,- 
537,546  lbs.  Frosen  meat  takes  second  place 
among  export  products,  the  amount  shipped  in 
1910  being  297,269,952  lbs.  (value.  £3,8o0.777), 
as  conipareti  with  110,199,082  lbs.  in  1891.  in 
addition,  frozen  fish  (£13;22()),  preserved  meat 
(£140,529),  salt  meats  (il6,8d&>,  and  smoked 
kams,  etc.  (£8876),  were  also  exported  in  1010. 
Dairy  products  also  are  exported. 

New  Zealand  ]vo88es8e8  great  natural  mineral 
resources.  To  December  31,  1910,  gold  to  the 
value  of  i77,437,131  was  obtained-,  silver,  to 
the  vshM  of  £1,018,522;  coal,  £10,709,820. 
Gold  produced  in  1910,  47S.288  oz..  valued  nt 
£1,890,328;  silver,  1,711,235  oz.,  £171.562;  coal, 
2,197,362  tons,  £1,219,737. 

CouitEBCS.  The  imports  in  1910  amounted  to 
£17,0S1,MS— £10,400,771  from  the  United  King- 
dom (inil  t:^f)67,053  from  Britisli  colonies;  ex- 
ports, iii2.1s0.2(l9 — £18,633.1  18  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  £2.408.1  19  to  Hritisli  colonies. 
The  period  for  which  the  trade  statistics  arc 
compiled  embraces  part  of  two  wool  clip;?;  they 
do  not  therefore  show  the  full  effect  of  the  flue- 
tuations  for  one  season  as  compared  with  sn* 
litJKT.  For  the  year  ended  March  31.  1911,  the 
imports  without  bpecie  were  valued  at  £17.- 
385,066  (£14,774,377  in  1910)  ;  specie,  £328.119 
(££81,580);  exports,  £21,437,205  (£21,467,657)1 
Specie,  £46,695  (£24.152).  Tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  (1910),  2.750,238  (2,072^528  tons  Brit- 
ish). 

Comktt:»icatio3«8.  There  were  in  oj>eration 
March  81,  1911,  2761  miles  of  government  sod 
20  of  private  railways,  and  102  miles  under 

construction.  T^evenuc  from  government  lines 
for  1910-11,  £3.494,182;  expenaiture,  £2,303,272; 
total  expenditure  to  1911.  £29,606,546.  New 
construction  and  extension  are  steadily  pn^res- 
sing.  Telepaph  lines,  11,810  miles,  witili  37,212 
miles  of  wire. 

FiNANCK.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1  1  1  amounted  to  £10,297.023  and 
the  expenditure  ^  je».343,10fl.  Gross  public 
debt  on  March  31.  1911,  £81.078.122:  accrued 
sinking  fund,  £3,880,542;  net  public  debt,  £77,- 
697,680,  Customs  revenue  (lOlO-ll),  £3,027,- 
829,  exclusive  of  be<>r  duty.  £118,100, 

The  Governor  in  1912  was  Sir  John  Poynder 
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Dick-son-Poyndor,   flist   HUNtt   ItUqgllMlb  iP* 

pointed  1910. 

AK.MV.  \U-  the  terms  of  the  defense  act  of 
1909,  the  principle  of  oompulaorj  military  traia- 
ing  was  adopted  and  in  this  set  and  supplenes- 
tnry  legislation  provision  was  made  for  »}»■ 
tematic  military  education  and  training,  includ- 
ing junior  cadets  [12  t<^  14  years),  senior  cadets 
(id  to  18  years),  and  territorial  recruits,  so 
that  eventually  there  would  be  developed  a  force 
of  65,000  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  25 
who  would  have  had  16  days*  training  as  re- 
cruits and  yearly  periods  of  i)  J  lya.  In  1912  tlie 
reorganization  of  the  forces  was  proceediug  vig- 
orously and  about  21.000  men  bad  completed 
their  first  ean^  during  the  jear.  The  aim  «w 
to  improve  the  training  and  to  secure  grester 
uniformity  with  tlie  military  forces  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  was  to  be  a  sUtT  corps  of  100 
officers  and  New  Zealand  officers  were  beiog 
attached  to  the  imperial  foroes  for  training. 
The  territorial  foroee  recruited  frmn  the  esdet 
corps  were  to  have  a  strength  of  10,006  and 
were  to  undergo  16  days'  traioiug,  8  of  whicb 
was  in  camp.  Hie  total  peace  establishment  of 
the  territorial  force  as  projected  was  to  number 
1087  officers,  18,800  rank  and  file  end  480  in  tbe 
officers'  training  corps  at  the  universities,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  20,373.  The  rifle  club  moveinent 
was  being  actively  fostered,  both  fur  the  surphi* 
men  available  for  military  training  and  for  the 
youths  not  embodied  in  the  territorial  fens. 
Tlie  defense  estimates  of  1912  carried  an  ap- 
propriation of  £456,000,  an  annual  item  tlut  by 
seven  years  u  ouid  be  reduocd  to  ft  naimal  ap^ 
propriation  of  £400,000. 

Navt.  New  Zealand  is  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment between  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Anstrslis 
and  the  imperist  government  which  provides 
f  sr  the  maintenance,  by  the  British  admiraltj 
htiHrd,  of  a  navitt  force  in  Auiitrala^ian  waters. 
ISew  Zealand  contributes  £40,000  annually. 
Building  for  the  imperial  navy,  at  the  cost 
of  the  dominion,  Is  tlie  armored  battle  emiMr 
New  Zealand,  laid  down  June  20,  1910,  launchfd 
Julyl,  1911,  to  be  completed  early  in  1913. 

History.  Parliament  was  opened  on  ieb* 
ruary  16.  The  chief  features  in  the  governments 
programme  were:  National isat ion  of  the  inm 
industry  and  perhaps  of  oil  flelds;  free  educa- 
tion; reduction  of  the  old-age  pension  limit  from 
fl.">  to  55  for  wid  n\  ;  ,111  !  to  60  fur  other  wonun; 
lower  railway  fares  for  children;  reduced  dntiei 
on  tobacco  and  other  articles  used  by  the  v^vrk- 
ing  cissses.  The  elections  of  December,  1911, 
fasd  returned  an  equai  number  of  goveramesk 
and  Opposition  nieml)ers.  leaving  the  balance  of 
jM)wer  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Laburites  and  In- 
dependents, A  "  no  confidence "  vote  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  resulted  in  a  tie  and  the  presier. 
Sir  JoHeph  Ward,  reeigned.  Parlisment  was 
prorogued  on  March  1.  At  the  end  of  Msteh 
a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  premier- 
sliip  of  jMr.  Thoma.s  McKenzie.  who  held  the 
portfolio  of  minister  of  lands.  It  was  styled 
tlie  **  stop-gap  "  ministry,  as  the  strength  of  tke 
Opposition  made  it  clear  fhnt  it  wontd  be  short- 
lived. It  resigned  after  a  defeat  on  a  want  of 
confidence  ti  <  (i  >n  on  July  5,  and  was  succet'd<*i 
by  a  reform  ministry  under  Mr.  George  Massey. 
For  twenty-one  years  the  Libmful  Ldbor  party 
had  been  in  ONitrol  of  the  government  aaa 
this  complete  overturn  caused  no  umal!  anton- 
iHhment  among  the  people  nt  larpe  7:  nevr 
ministrjr  was  distinctly  imperialist  in  spiriu 
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'At  to  its  domestic  programme,  the  principal  miles  of  railway,  which  are  included  in  one 
liMtureit  were:  A  reform  of  the  IcgL^iative  couu-  Utis  conJiecU  the  I'acitio  port  Corinto  with 

ail*  providing  for  the  election  oi  its  members  Cbinandega,  Ledii*  Managua,  Maaaya,  and  Diri- 
bj  a  proponuuiaL  system  of  voting;  iinancial  amba.  Steamers  ply  betwaao  Granada,  on  Imkb 
economy  with  increased  governmental  supenria*  Nicaragua,  and  San  Jnaa  del  Norte,  on  the  Carib- 
ion  and  stricter  accounting;  encouragement  of  bean.  In  If!],  the  Go%-crnnu'nt  again  assumed 
land  settlement;  removal  of  the  public  service  the  admimutrution  of  the  railroad  aud  the  oa> 
from  political  influences;  amendment  of  the  tional  steamerH,  annulling  a  contract  (in  ef- 
eooieiliation  and  arlutration  act,  etc  Boon  af-  feet  January  1«  1905J  with  a  private  eompanj 
ter  its  vmft^  to  power  tlie  nevr  ministry  ap-  vrhteh  the  triimiial  of  jnstiee  decided  was 
pointed  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  retiring  prime  min-  against  public  policy.  In  j  Idition  to  the  state 
ister,  to  succeed  Sir  William  Hall  Juuea  as  line,  there  are  about  2.0  uuko  u.'  pi  iuitt;  milway 
high  commissioner.  On  meeting,  the  house  voted  on  the  Atlantic  coast  near  tiie  Kfo  Grande.  A 
an  adjournment  till  July  31.  On  the  reopening  railway  known  as  the  Ik>s  Bocaa-Rama  River 
«f  parliament  the  budget  debate  was  brought  was  under  construction  in  1912.  Telegraphs, 
to  a  c1os«.  The  Opposition  was  still  without  130  offices,  with  3087  oyles  «i  wire;  post 
a  leader  and  was  unahle  to  check  the  govern-  offices,  136. 

ment's  poli  v.  A  puhlic  service  bill  was  in-  Finance.  Revenne,  in  paper  peeos:  1003,  13,- 
troduceti  aiming  to  remove  the  abuaes  of  politi-  119^3}  1909,  L^;9M,275;  1910,  16,182,852.  Ex- 
eat patronage.  It  provided  for  a  commissioner  peoditnre  in  the  three  yearst  l^ili0t,692,  18,- 
who  should  assume  control  of  the  principal  (t30,308,  and  34,573,125  pesos  respectively.  Of 
executive  departments  and  wluMe  deeitions  were  the  lUlO  expenditure,  the  sum  of  12,Ui)2,84B 
subji  i  t  to  rt  virw  by  a  repeal  board.  In  Octobor  pesos  was  ordinary,  and  22,620,277  extraordi- 
the  house  passed  resolutions  in  favor  ol  the  plan  nary,  oa  account  of  the  1909  revolution.  The 
lo  place  the  elections  to  the  council  on  the  basis  paper  peso  has  been  worth  about  10  cents,  but 
of  proportional  representation  of  large  electoral  in  1910  its  value  was  only  about  10  centa.  Of 
dislrirta.  When  the  session  ended  on  Novonber  the  1910  revenue,  9,793,717  pesos  were  derived 
8  the  following  important  ni.  nsnros  had  been  from  cu:jtoms,  1,427,095  from  liquor  taxes,  and 
paeaed:  The  public  service  act  above  mentioned;  1,319,026  from  tobacoo  taxes.  In  1909,  a  loan 
a  land  act  bestowing  on  a  large  class  of  crown  for  £1,260,000  was  issued  for  railway  construe- 
tenants  the  right  to  purchase;  and  an  act  read-  ti<m,  etc,  and  for  conversion  purposes.  There 
justing  and  increasing  the  graduated  tax  on  a  French  debt  of  12,600,000  francs.  Internal 
land.  See  also  articles  on  Stbikes,  MiNiMVlC  dei,t,  December  31,  1910,  20,176,709  pesos  paper. 
Wage,  and  Akbitbatio.v  and  Conciliation.        in  1911,  a  convention  with  the  United  States 

NTCABAQUA.  A  r.  itral  AmsriCMt  »•  wss  signed,  providing  for  the  refunding  of  the 
public   The  capital  U  Managua.  foreign  debt,  the  retorm  of  the  moneUry  sys- 

AMKk  AND  POPfTLATIOIf.  The  area  is  estimated  tem,  and  railway  eonstmetion,  by  means  of  a 
si  49,5.5"2  squLirf'  milr-^,  nnd  the  population,  loan  to  be  made  by  American  bankers  and  sc- 
which  ib  largely  iuiliu^ii  and  mestizo,  at  800,000.  cured  by  a  guarantee  of  oO  per  cent,  of  the 
Reported  births  in  1908,  23,828;  deaths,  l»5'J8;  customs  duties.  Though  approved  by  the  Mica- 
marriages,  1261  (that  is,  2622  persons  married),  raguan  ooogress,  the  convention  was  not  ratified 
Chief  towns:  LeOn,  estimated  population,  G3,-  by  the  American  Senate.  In  1911,  Nicaragua 
000;  Managua,  40,000;  Granada,  25,000;  Mata-  adopted  as  a  new  monetary  unit  the  gold  c6r- 
gslna,  16,000;  Bluefielda  and  Masaya,  15,000  doba,  1.67182  grains  900  fine,  that  is,  e^ual  in 
each;  Jinoteg a,  14.000;  Chinandega,  13,000.  weight  and  finenis.s  to  the  .\merican  dollar. 
The  presidential  message  of  November  14,  1911,  Aemt.  Like  other  Central  American  repub> 
r^orted  335  schools,  9  national  institntss,  and  lies  the  army  in  theory  as  regards  its  strength 
a  normal  schooL  and  organization  differs  materially  from  ita  ac- 

pBouucnoN  AND  COMMERCE,  The  principal  tual  condition  and  service.  Nominally  obliga- 
crops  are  cofTeo,  bananas,  ami  >ugar-cani .  1  he  tory  servii  >  i-  required  from  every  male  in- 
latter  is  grown  more  or  le«»s  throughout  the  habitant  l)otw(>en  the  ages  of  17  and  55,  and 
country;  the  coffee  plantations,  whfeh  tirs  Con-  active  service  is  restricted  to  one  year  with  the 
trolled  largely  by  Americans  nadi  Oerasns,  wre  aim  of  maintaining  a  standing  hrmy  with  * 
in  the  western  <Ustricts;  the  banana  fands  are  strength  of  between  fiOOO  and  S500  in  timea 
chiefly  in  the  Bluefields  region.  Other  crops  of  peace  and  contemplating  a  war  strength  of 
are  ca<aio,  corn,  beans,  and  tobacco.  The  num-  40,000  on  a  war  basis.  Military  affairs  were  in 
lier  of  cattle  is  stated  at  about  1,200,000  There  confusion  in  1012  on  account  of  the  revolution, 
b  sens  expk>itation  of  the  fiweats,  which  con*  Histobt  and  Qovesnmsnt.  The  conati- 
iaia  cahinet  and  otiier  Talnahle  wods.  The  min-  tation  of  Bfareh  30,  I90S,  which  was 
eral  resources  are  conRiderabfe,  but  mining  ts  suspended  (September  15,  1010)  as  a  result 
almost  restricted  to  gold.  of    the    1910    revolution,  was   superseded  by 

Recent  commercial  statistics  are  not  available,  nn  instrument  bearing  date  of  March  1, 
Imports  in  1907  are  reported  at  $3,224,173;  1912.  On  August  20.  1910,  Gen.  Juan 
1M6,  |2JNi8,878t  1909,  wtJSlStjUl.  Exports  in  J.  Estrada  asaumed  the  duties  of  provisional 
the  three  years,  $3,363,522,  $3,647,084.  and  $3,-  president;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  eventually 
980.428  respectively.  The  leading  imports  are  successful  faction  in  the  civil  war  supervening 
cotton  fairies,  flour,  and  provisions.  CofTi-<'  ex-  upon  the  forced  resignation  of  President  Jos4 
port  in  1900,  about  93.640  metric  quintals,  Santos  Zelsya  December  16,  1909.  From  Sep- 
valued  at  $1,546,919;  gold,  $1,037,892;  woods,  tember  15,  1910,  to  March  1,  1912.  the  coun- 
$415,575;  rubber,  $229,871.  In  1909,  the  United  try  was  administered  under  a  provisional  law 
States  furnished  imports  $1,341,602  and  re-  promulgated  by  Estrada.  On  December  31, 
eeived  export.^  $1,677,010;  United  Kingdom,  1910,  a  national  congress  elected  Estrada  presi- 
9626,668  and  $843^3;  Germany,  $286,403  and  dont  for  two  years,  and  Adolfo  Dfaz  vice-presi- 
9423,079$  nnnen,  tlSl^ffiM  and  •776,429.  J    t.    Dfaz  succeeded  to  the  executive  office 

OosnnmcaraoiiB.    Tliera  are  reported  171  May  11,  1011,  upon  the  resignation  of  Jistrada. 
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On  October  7  following,  the  eongress  elected  Gen. 
Luis  Mena  president  for  four  years  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913.  This  ttloctton  was  declared  illegal. 
Menu,  as  becretary  oi  war  in  the  Dfaz  cabinet, 
refused  the  president's  request  to  resign  and  on 
July  29,  1912,  waa  depcised  bj  foroe.  He  tb«ra- 
iipan  headed  a  ravoft,  whlen  waa  suppresaed 
with  flie  iissistHnce  of  American  mariiu's,  to 
wiiora  he  surrendered  September  26.  On  No- 
vember 2,  Dfaz,  as  the  unopposed  Conservative 
candidate*  wa«  elected  preaident.  For  further 
aeoount  of  the  revolution  of  191S,  aee  VvrrtD 

UICHOLLS,  t'HA.NtiH  iiuxfU.  An  Ameri- 
can ^1  1  I  and  public  official,  died  January  5, 
1912.  lie  was  born  in  Donaldaonville,  La.,  in 
1834,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1855.  He  took  part  with 
the  3d  Artillery  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
and  \va>  on  frontier  duty  in  1856  In  llie  same 
^ear  be  resigned  frum  the  iservice  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  served  wiUi  the  Confederate 
mnoj  throughout  the  waf  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  He  lost  an  arm  at  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  and  a  foot  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State  in  1887  and  again  in 
1892.  From  1893  to  1904  he  waa,  obiel  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louiaiaua,  and 
as^ioc  iate  juatiee  from  1904  to  tlie  time  of  hie 
death. 

NICHOLSON,  Edw.\bd  Williams  Rvbon. 
An  English  librwian,  died  Mareh  17»  1912.  He 
was  born  tn  1S49  in  St.  Helier,  Jereejr.  He 

studied  at  Liverpool  College  and  Tonhrid};e 
School  and  from  the  latter  went  to  Trinity 
Collef!«>,  Oxford,  in  1867.  After  taking  his  de' 
gree  be  was  for  a  time  schoolmaster,  but  his 
chief  interest  was  in  library  work.  On  the 
death  of  H.  O.  Coxe,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Nicholson  was  ap- 
poitiled  to  succeed  him.  He  at  once  began 
efforts  to  improve  the  library,  which  continued 
thnniglKHit  his  adminiatnation.  His  chief  aim 
was  to  make  the  lamooi  eolleetion  of  hooka 
more  widely  acceeeible,  and  before  the  end  of 
hiy  life  lie  liad  the  satinfaction  of  seeing  some 
of  hisj  nic-jt  cheri.shed  ncheines  carried  out  or 
inaugurated.  Among  these  were  a  system  of 
ahelf  classification  and  a  subject  catalogue.  Be- 
ginning was  also  made  on  a  revision  of  the 
pcneral  catalopiie  with  a  view  to  printing.  The 
library  was  materially  enlarged  through  his 
efforts^.  In  addition  to  hiw  interest  in  the  li- 
brary be  was  a  strong  opponent  of  vivisection 
and  waa  an  entbuaiastic  champion  of  woman 
suffrage.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  among 
his  published  works  are:  A  Veto  Cbmmenfary 
on  the  Oosprl  According  to  MatthtiO  (1881); 
The  Bodleian  Library  in  lfiS2-JS87  (1888); 
The  Man  With  Tico  Souls,  otid  Other  8 tor  tea 
(1898);  Keltie  Be^earchea  (1904);  Can  We 
Ttat  Saw  AnkHeetvn  «n  Osffordf  (1910).  He 
also  wrote  many  songs  and  mllnhorfited  with 
Sir  John  Stainer  on  work;s  relntin>,'  to  early 
Boil      I    music  in  l899-lf>0-2 

NIQEB,  Military  Tf:bbitokt  or  the.  A 
French  West  African  territory.  At  the  head 
of  the  administration  is  a  eoouaandant  (1012, 
M.  Seal)  who  in  under  the  direet  eontrol  of  the 
lieutenant  v'o^ernor  for  the  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger  colony.  On  January  1,  1911,  Zinder  was 
made  the  capital,  in  compliance  with  an  i^nl.'r 
{June  22,  1910}  of  the  govemoir-geoeral  for 


French  West  Africa,  reorganising  the  Militstjr 
Territory.  Other  cities  are  Timbuktu  (Ton- 
bouctou),  witli  5127  inhabitants;  UounJam 
(3202),  Dori  (34^0),  Niamey,  and  Filingu« 
(2768).  No  railways  traverse  the  country.  .Ve 
UrvKB  Sbmboal  ahs  Sian  and  Fbbhcb'Wbx 
AniCA. 

NIIiSEN  EX7BI>mON.   See  Pbtai  Hat 

FLORATIOK. 

NISHX,  KwANJuo,  Babon.  A  Japanese  gen- 
eral, died  March.  1912.  He  waa  bom  in  1849 
at  Satsuma  and  entered  the  array  while  still  i 

youth.  After  rising  through  the  several  grades 
he  was  made  a  major-general  in  1889.  During 
the  Japan  China  War  lie  cttmmanded  a  brigade 
uf  the  Ist  Army  Division  and  fought  at  Port 
Arthur  under  Harshal  Oyama.  For  his  serv^ 
iof»  he  waa  created  a  baron.  In  the  Rums* 
Japanese  War  be  commanded  the  2d  Ai:my  Divi- 
sion  and  took  part  in  the  Manchurian  cam 
paicns  up  to  the  battle  of  Sbabo.  He  umj 
made  a  general  in  1904  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  garrison  of  liaotuijg.  lo 
1905  he  waa  appointed  inapeetor-general  ef 

ednr;i  t  iciTi . 

NISHI,  TOKUJIHO,  Baron.  A  Japanese  dip- 
lomat, died  March,  ini2.  He  was  born  in 
Satsuma  in  1847  and  early  in  life  entered  the 
diplomatic  career.  From  1866  to  1896  he  was 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg  and  ill  1901-6  wss 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  Japanese 
minister  at  Peking  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bo.xer 
outbreak  and  waa  one  of  those  who  sustained 
the  fain  lis  siege  in  that  city. 

NISSEN,  ^unucH.  A  German  arduwhh 
gist,  died  in  March,  1912.  He  was  bora  at 
Hadersleben  in  1S39  and  after  studying  at  the 
llniversities  of  Kiel  and  Berlin  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history  at  Marbiirf;  (ISti^ii. 
GOttingen  (1877),  Strassburg  (1879),  and 
Bonn  (1884).  He  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  critical  study  of  early  Roman  historj. 
Among  bis  published  writings  are  the  follow- 
ing: Kritisrhc  Cntrtsw  J;  ntnii,  t:  iiher  die  Qud- 
len  der  vxertcn  und  fvnjttn  Dckadc  dts  /.iriu* 
(1863);  D(is  Templuin  (1809);  Pomptj'jntMrh'] 
Studien  (1877)  i  Itali*cK«  Landeakumde  (1883), 
and  Orieeebisebe  und  rOmisebia  H«trol(^ie" 
(IS87)  in  I  wan  MUller's  ^and&iicA  der  J[laMt> 
schrn  AUertumawisnennchaft. 

NITRATES.    See   Chkmi-tky.  IndustkiaK 

_  MITBOQEN.   See  Cbuustbt,  Iaocstbial; 

NIXON,  George  Stuart.  United  States 
senator  from  Nevada,  died  .Iiine  5,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  ISCO  in  Placer  County,  C'al.,  ani 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
State.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Nevada,  where 
he  engaged  in  mining  and  ranching  enterprises. 
He  beoame  identified  with  the  Lovelock  Land 
and  Development  Company,  which  reclaimed 
20,000  acres  of  desert  land  in  Nevada.  He  wa» 
also  interested  in  cattle  and  sheep  raising 
Mining  property  in  Ooldfield,  Tonopab,  and 
other  ptacea  in  which  he  had  large  interests 
proved  very  profitable  and  he  aeeumulated  « 
larpe  fortune.  In  addition  to  his  other  inter- 
estH  he  editeil  and  publislied  the  Daily  Silver 
titate  at  VVinnemucca.  In  1891  be  served  in 
the  Nevada  legislature.  He  waa  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1904  to  succeed  William 
XI.  Stewart.  He  was  renominated  without  op 
fxssition  nnd  was  reelected  by  popular  vote 
Jhe  legt.iliiture,  while  Democratic  by  a  majority 
of  four,  riitified  his  election  at  the  primaries  in 
1911.  In  the  Senate*  wliere  bia  term  ol  asrvice 
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would  have  expired  on  March  3,  1017,  he  wae 
chairman  of  the  national  banks  select  commit- 
tee and  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
ooui  defeiues,  irrtgatioii,  niiieB  and  mining, 
and  the  Philippine!. 

KIXON,  V\  iixiAM  ^Esy.  Amfrican  journal- 
fat,  (jied  February  20,  1912.  lie  was  born  in 
Ftiiintain  City,  Ind.,  in  1833,  and  graduated 
at  Farmers'  College,  Ohio,  in  1854,  and  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
■ylrania  in  1860.  He  practiced  law  in  Cincin- 
nati until  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  fn.in  1865  to  18G8.  In  the  latter 
jear  he  entered  journalism  aa  busincHs  manager 
of  the  Cineiiuwti  Chronicle.  lie  remained  in 
thia  poaitioii  vatil  1872,  when  he  became  con- 
Bteted  with  the  Chiea|[o  Jnfer  Oeecm  as  tmai- 
ness  manager,  publisher,  manager,  and  editor. 
He  berved  in  various  public  positions  in  Chi- 
cago. In  lH9t5  lie  was  dclegate-at-large  to  the 
Republican  national  convention.  lie  waa  ap- 
pointed GoUeetor  of  the  port  of  Chicago  in 
1897  and  waa  reappointed  in  1001. 

KOBKL  FRIZES.  These  prizes  are  awarded 
anuually  from  uti  income  of  $8,400,000  by  the 
will  of  Dr.  Alfred  Bemliard  Nobel.  The  interest 
fran  Ihii  ftaad  is  to  be  distributed  annually  to 
thow  porama  that  aball  have  oontributcd 
moat  materialty  to  benefit  mankind  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding."  Tlie  value  of 
each  prize  is  approximately  $40,000,  and  is 
given  for  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  medicine, 
literatare,  and  for  the  advancement  of  peace. 
The  priaea  nwtrded  tnm  the  foandation  of  the 
fund,  including  tilow  of  1912,  «n  given  in  the 
table  below  t 


8we«ah 

CeroMm 
Belgian 
German 


Swiss 
French 

Swias 

Hwiss 
Enghah 
Intema'I 
Austrian 
American 
Krench 
Itali.m 
Swedish 
Danish 
French 


Physics 

Name 


Tear 


Wilhelm  Konrad  ROntcett  1901 

H.   A.   Lorenti  1902 

Pleter  Zeemim   1902 

H«»nrl    Becquerel   1908 

Pierre    Curio   1903 

,  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie  1908 

Lord  Rayleigh   ItM 

PhlUpp  L«nard   1»« 

Joseph  J.  Thomaon  1906 

Albert   A.   WUMmm  1907 

Oabrlel  Lippmann   1908 

jWIUIam   Marconi   1909 

J  Ferdinand   K.    Braun  1909 

JohannoM  D    van  der  Waala  1910 

Wilhelm   WIen   1911 

Qoatav  Dalen  IfU 

Chemiatiy 
Jacobus  H.  van't  Heft  1901 

Emll   Fischer   1902 

Svante  Arrhenius  1903 

Sir  William   Kamsay  1904 

Adolph    von    Baeyer  1906 

Henri   Moissan   1906 

Bdnard  Bucfaner   I907 

Kmeat  Rutherfbrd   1908 

Wilhelm  OstwaW   1909 

Otto  Wallach   1910 

Marie  S.   Curie  1911 

J  Paul  Sab.itler   1912 

IV.  Grlgnard   19U 


EUll  yon  Behrlnc  1901 

Ronald  Roaa   1902 

Xlela  R   Flaaen  1903 

Ivan  Petrovlch  '  Pavlov  1904 

Robert   Kooh    1905 

(Camillo  Golgi   i;»ft6 

ISantiaxo  Uam^^n  y  Cajal  laofi 

Cluu-len   ,\liih<-nHe   I^iveran  1907 

I  Paul   Khrllch   1908 

ThaodarmeScrT. .  1 1 1 1 1 1 '.  I  *  V. 1 909 

Alhreebt  Koesei   i9in 

ADtar  Gullatraad   1911 

Carrel   1913 


Nationality 

German 

Dutch 

Dutch 

French 

French 

Polish 

EncUsh 

German 

English 

American 

French 

Itallun 

German 

Dutch 

German 

Swlan 

Dutch 

German 

Swedish 

Kngllsh 

German 

French 

German 

RngUsh 

German 

German 

Polish 

French 

French 


German 

EnsllRh 

Danish 

Russian 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

French 

German 

Rusaian 

Swiss 

German 

Swedish 

French 


LItaratura 

Niune  Tear  ItatkOillty 

Armand  Sully-Prudbomme  1901  FVenoli 

Theodor  Mommsen   1902  German 

BJOmstjerne   BjOmaoa  1903  Norwegian 

i  FrM^rlc  Mistral   1904  French 

tJos6  ICcheRaray   1904  SpauMl 

llenryk  Klenklewica   lS»<i5  Polish 

GiOHUi^  Carduccl   1906  Italian 

Rudyard  Kipling   1907  English 

Rudolf  Eucken   l*Ot 

Selma  LagerlOf   1909 

Paul  J.       Heyse  1»10 

Maurice  Maeterlinck   1911 

Qeriiart  Hauptmann  .,••*. .....19U 

Peaoe 

Henri    Dunant  1901 

Fr^d^ric  I'assy   1901 

Elie  Ducommun   19U2 

Albert  Uobat   1902 

William  R.  Cremer  1903 

Institute  of  International  Law..  1904 

Bertha  von   Suttner.  1905 

Theodore  Roosevelt   1906 

Louis  Renault   1907 

Ernesto  T.  Monet*  19o7 

K.  F.  ArnnldHon  1908 

M.   F.    Hajcr  1»08 

d'EstourneUes   de   Constant.  ..1909 

August  e  M.   Beemaert  19W 

International  Permanent  Peace 

Bureau  1910  Intemal 

(  T.  M.  C.  Aaaar  1911  Dutch 

tAlf»ed  Frted    1911  Aoatrtan 

No  award   l»lt 


For  the  flrat  tima  ainea  the  catnbliahment  4»f 
the  prize  there  was  no  award  for  aerviee  In  the 

cans*:'  of  international  peace  in  1912,  because  the 
committee  was  unable  to  discover  a  person  who 
"  within  the  year  has  worked  most  or  best  for 
the  frateroiiation  of  nations,  the  abolition  or 
redaction  of  standing  armies  or  the  eallins  or 
propagating  of  peace  congresses."  It  will  be 
noted  from  examination  of  the  awards  for  1912 
that  with  the  exception  of  two.  all  those  who 
received  the  awards  are  of  French  birth.  It  is 
pro1»ble  that  the  winner  of  the  prize  for  Utp 
•rature,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  is  the  only  one 
whose  name  is  widely  known.  He  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  a  leader  in  the  ad- 
vanced German  school  of  writers.  M.  C'arrel« 
a  biography  of  whom  is  given  under  his  nano 
in  anothn'  portion  of  the  Ykam  Booic  has  been 
Icnown  for  aereral  years  among  adentifle  men 
a.s  an  investigator  of  remarkable  skill.  (lustaf 
Dalen  is  noted  chiefly  for  his  achievements  as  a 
gas  engineer.  Professor  Grignard  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Naney  University,  and  Profes- 
aor  Sabatier  la  of  the  faculty  of  Toulouse  Uni- 
versity. 

NOBLIU  Joiix  WiLLocK.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  offii  ial,  died  March  22,  1912. 
He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  O.,  in  1831,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1851.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  tak- 
ing a  degree  in  1852.  In  the  year  following 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Columbus.  He 
practiced  in  that  city  and  afterwards  in  St. 
AX>uis  and  Keokuk,  He  was  city  attorney 

in  the  latter  city  from  1860  to  1860.  He  en- 
listed in  the  ITnion  army  and  served  through- 
out the  Civil  War  in  the  3d  Iowa  Cavalry,  ris- 
ing to  the  command  of  this  regiment.  He  was 
brevctted  briyadier-^'ciieral  by  act  of  Congress 
for  service  in  the  field  in  1865.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  was  engaged  in 
ivnetlce  there  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
From  1867  to  1870  he  was  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  and  in  (hat  capacily  ])ros<(Mit<'d 
the  whisky  and  tobacco  frauds.   He  wa^  otiercd 
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tb«  portfolio  «f  Mlieitor-gtnorAl  by  President^ 
Grant,  bat  d«eliiied.    From  1889  to  18B3  he 

■was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of 
Pri'tjidcnt  Cleveland.  lie  wau  a  member  of 
ijj.Li  .    scientific  and  patriotic  aocielie^. 

HbOL.  (KiTEif)  Mabosuke,  (jeneral  Count. 
A  Japanese  soldier,  died  by  hia  own  hand  at 
the  funeral  services  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  on 
September  13,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Cbosu,  a 
few  miles  from  Tokyo,  in  1849.  He  came  from 
the  race  of  the  Samurai,  the  old  nobles  of 
Japan.  Details  are  lacking  of  bis  earlier  years, 
but  be  fougiife  aa  a  eaptaio  in  the  eivil  war  of 
1877,  and  bit  experience  at  a  soldier  seems  to 

have  been  stiflicicnt  to  warrant  liiH  parttfiyi;itirf; 
in  the  Chiiio-Jaf>aueae  War  as  lUe  commander 
of  a  brigade.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of 
Kiacbow  and  Fort  Arthur  in  this  war.  In  the 
first  of  tbese  engagements  bis  generalship  came 
into  prominence,  and  at  Port  Arthur  he  placed 
bis  troops  with  such  skill  that  the  city  fell  into 
the  hai]i>  i  f  the  Japaiiuse  almost  without  a 
atrugele.  in  return  fur  hia  aervieea  in  this 
war  he  wa&  rewarded  by  a  peerage  and  waa 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-geiieral  with  com- 
mand of  the  second  division.  He  served  for  a 
short  time  in  1896  as  governor-general  of  For- 
mosa, but  proved  to  be  too  atrict  to  be  popular 
with  his  subordinates.  He  soon  returned  to 
Japan  as  commander  of  the  iltb  Division. 
Tbis  post  be  resigned  in  1900  and  retired  to 
civil  life,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  war  books  and  war  maps,  preparing  for  the 
struggle  which  he  knew  must  coiii-  w'.tAi  Rus- 
sia, lie  sent  his  two  sons  to  the  military  col- 
IqjB  to  prepare  for  this  8trug<,'lc.  Both  these 
aona  were  killed  in  the  AusMNlapaoese  War. 
At  the  ontbreak  of  the  war  Nogi  was  given 
coniT  ]  11  1  of  the  Third  array  and  was  ordered 
to  iitiaoK  Port  Arthur.  He  had  previously  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  general.  He 
Isnded  his  army  corps  on  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula on  June  1,  1804.  He  waa  in  eommand  of 
\Vp  l^t  and  11th  divisions.  He  gradually 
Kt.[Ku.ited  liimtielf  from  Oku'e  army  corps  and 
brought  liiuisu'lf  into  a  position  to  taki-  up  the 
march  to  Port  Arthur,  llio  city  of  Daliiy  fell 
without  fighting  and  a  month  was  spent  in  ore- 
paring  a  base  of  supplies  at  the  bi^bor.  Nogi 
then  marched  against  the  Russisn  outposts  on 
June  20  and  drove  them  from  a  btrong  posi- 
tion. He  waa,  however,  checked  seven  days 
later  by  a  fierce  counter-attack  by  Stoessel,  the 
Russian  commander.  By  the  latter  part  of 
July  Nogi  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Port  Arthur.  His  army  had  already  lost 
8t>(lo  mi^n.  but  on  July  20  he  attacked  with  a 
force  about  etiuul  to"  tliat  of  tlie  defenders. 
His  siege  train  was  inudeijuate  and  he  had  not 
been  correctly  informed  as  tn  tiie  utrength  of 
the  defenses.  The  siege  oontinued  until  Janu- 
ary 2,  1905,  and  was  marlccd  by  fighting  of 
tlie  utmost  severity.  Two  forts  were  taken  by 
.Nogi  about  the  middle  of  August  and  an  un- 
succcflflful  attack  was  made  by  StocHsel  to  re- 
take them.  The  Japanese  lost  in  three  weelis 
16,000  men.  Icilled  and  wounded.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  Septimbrr  the  fighting  concentrated  at 
203  Mettr  Hill,  which  commanded  and  was  a 
part  of  the  western  dt'fctit^i-s  tif  the  ^'ily.  The 
attaclcs  on  this  hill  continued  unsuccessfully 
until  December  5.  when  the  Japanese  flnslly 
took  it.  The  final  ten  days'  fighting  OR  tlie 
slopes  of  this  hill  cost  the  Japanes**  10.000  men 
and  the  Russians  about  r>()(M).  Xogi'n  cbb'r  son 
was  killed  during  the  attempt  to  capture  tbis 


hiU.  After  the  faU  of  Port  Arthur  Nogi  led 
his  army  to  take  part  in  the  final  operations 

around  Mukder.  wht  rp  General  Kuropatkin 
had  made  bis  buiuu  agaiinit  the  combined  army 
corps  of  Japan.  In  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary* 1905,  he  enveloped  the  Aussian  right  wing 
and  was  tber^y  instnuncatal  in  bringing  about 
Kuropatkin'fl  ultimate  retreat  and  surrender, 
.fvfter  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  General  Nogi, 
at  the  command  of  the  cmiM-ror,  took  the  lion- 
orary  presidency  of  a  school  for  young  peer- 
esses. His  direction  of  this  institution  was 
marked  by  great  atrietneas.  Bia  chief  endeavor 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  eall  bade  to 
Japan  tlie  old  ideals  of  Spartan  life  from  which 
he  feared  the  people  were  falling  away,  and 
his  death  during  tae  funeral  of  his  master,  the 
Mikado^  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  old 
traditlMM  with  whieh  he  waa  imbued.  During 
time  yf  w;»r  <;i  nt'ral  Nogi  gave  himi>elf  entirely 
to  itiilil;iry  mailers.  His  reticence  wad  weli 
kno'v  :i  a)id  luB  discipline  was  notably  severe. 
In  private  he  was  said  to  have  been  frank  and 
cordial. 

NOBOnrs  OI.A8S.    See  Cmaany,  Ix- 

DCSTBIAU   

HOUSE  PHUiOLOOT.    See  Philoloot. 

NOBTH  CABOLIHA.  Pofulatio.'(.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled 
in  1912,  oat  of  a  total  populatum  of  2,200^7  in 
1910,  the  foreign-bom  whitea  numbered  584S, 
compared  witli  1J94  in  1900.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  these,  iu73,  came  from  Gerimuiy.  Other 
European  countries  are  represented  by  sniuUer 
numbers.  The  negroes  in  tbe  State  in  1910 
numbered  687,848  and  tbe  mulattoes,  144,123. 
In  1890  tbe  negroeo  numbered  Ml,|018  and  tho 
mulattoes,  77,201. 

AoHicfi.TURK.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and 
1012  will  1m  found  in  tha  Ibllowiog  tablet 


Acreage. 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value. 

2,«U8.000 

GI, 106,000 

142.418.000 

mi 

2,7ao.(»o 

49,6HL>.f)00 

40,738.000 

Wheat  ....1912 

698,000 

6,322,000 

5,907. OiX» 

62S,000 

6.636,000 

6,769,000 

204,000 

2,794,000 

2.352.000 

IMl 

219.000 

8.614,000 

2,277.000 

44,000 

409,000 

429.000 

1911 

47.000 

470.000 

470.000 

Potatoes. 

...1912 

80.000 

2.S50,000 

1.938,000 

1911 

21,000 

1.488.000 

1.607,000 

Hay  .... 

. .  .1913 

293,000 

a  881,000 

6..'!f.3.<'00 

1911 

If.  1. 000 

al69.lHj 

2.S7.'?.000 

Tobacco 

..1912 

179.000  b  110.980,000 

17.757.000 

U»U 

140,0'  1.' 

b  400,000 

11.530. 400 

Cotton  . 

...lyii 

c  936.000 

H  Tona.    b  Pounds,    c  Bales. 

Ml.NEBAl.  PROuumojr.  North  Carolina  holds 
fust  place  anuuig  the  eastern  .'states  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold.  The  amount  recovered  in  1911 
was  S^388j88  flna  ounces,  valued  at  $70,282,  an 
increase  over  the  production  of  1910  of  10)3.21 
fine  ounces  in  quantity  and  $2237  in  value.  The 
.>iKer  produci'd  in  the  Stale  is  oblaine<l  in  rdifi- 
ing  the  gold  produced.  It  amounted  to  943 
line  ounces  in  1811,  valued  at  $500. 

MainTFACTiiBBa.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
cluded statistics  of  manufactures  in  tbe  State. 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  IDOtl.  The  most 
important  general  re<tuU.s  of  the  census  are 
given  in  the  table  below.  The  industry  In  wliich 
the  larg^t  number  of  wage^srners  was  em* 
ployed,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  the 
^Teati'st,  was  that  related  to  cotton  jroods.  In 
this  tbe  wage-earners  numbered  47,231  and  the 
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value  of  the  pro<!upt  wns  ?72,680,0O0.  In  the 
Dianufacture  of  tuliacco  82U;}  wuge  tarners  were 
«inploved  and  the  product  was  valued  at  .'?'5'>,- 
987,000.  In  the  oianufacture  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products,  34,001  wage-«arner8  were  employed 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  933,525,000. 
These  are  tlie  only  industries  in  the  State  in 
which  the  value  of  the  product  excecdt  d  l?10,0O0,- 
000.  Those  in  which  the  value  uf  the  product 
tras  between  $5,000,000  and  $9,000,000  were  oil, 
cotton  seed  and  cake,  flour-mill  and  gristmill 

Etdnets,  furniture  and  refrigerators,  fertilizers, 
tber,  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  Tlio  total 
1lliml>er  of  wage-earners  in  the  State  was  121,- 
473.  Of  these,  93,787  Were  male  and  27,686 
WM  female.  The  wue-canMrs  under  16  years 
<if  age  nnmbcfed  ISJ&W  and  of  these  6908  were 
fcnialf*?.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  were  60 
or  more  a  week.  The  cotton  industry  is  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  11  hours  a  day  or  from  63  to  tJii 
bour*  a  weel^*  In  ttae  tobacco  manufactures 
the  prcvailiDg  bouTS  are  more  than  54,  but  lest 
than  60  a  week.  The  largest  number  of  wage- 
earners  was  in  the  city  of  Winston,  6708;  in 
Charlotte,  41!)!i;  in  Diirhiun,  3718.  Thct.e  are 
the  leading  manufacturing  cities  in  the  State. 
The  following  table  ■bows  the  increase  in  manu- 
feeturing  in  the  tm-jtn  feriod  1904  to  1909 1 


Number  or 
IfW 

Number    of  estab- 
lishments   

Persons  en^sed  In 

manufactures    . .  tW><8t 
Proprietors  and 

firm    mennbora. . .  6,4S1 
Salaried  employees  6,6S9 
Waae  earners 
(aycraso  num- 
ber)   121.473 

Primary  liovaepower  378.556 

Capital   $217,186,000 

Expt-ns€8    186.463.000 

Services    41.269.000 

Salaries    6,904,000 

Waaes    S4.S5B,000 

lUteiRals   m.861.000 

lOseeUaneoua  ....  2S,S4S.0OO 
Value  of  products..  214.466,000 
V  al  u  e     added  by 

manufacture  (value 

of     products  leaa 

coat  of  materials)  94,795,000 


iUnount 
1904 


P.C. 
of  Inc. 
It04-*t» 


8jn 

98448 

S.7S1 
4.072 


85,339 
216,622 
1141,001,000 
122,391,000 
25.170.000 
S.796.000 
Sl.S76.00O 
79.268.000 
17.953.000 
14S,6M.060 


84.7 
48.8 

46.1 

60.3 


42  3 
74  8 
54.0 
G2.4 
63  9 
81.9 
60.7 
63.7 
SO.O 
S1.0 


63,253,000  49.9 


sir  popu- 
kXumtt 


ChaHITIES  and  CoHBECTIONS.    Tho  institutions 

under  the  eontroi  of  the  State,  with  their 
lotions  on  Nerember  SO,  1912,  are  ' 

Ho-^pital  it  Morganton  (for  insane),  1330; 
Iln-f  ital  at  Raleigli.  702;  Hospital  at  Ooldsboro 
(D'Inred  in-^anc).  776;  Dangerous  Insane  De- 
partment (at  the  penitentiary),  66;  Kpileptic 
Colonv  (State  Hospital,  Raleigh),  148;  School 
for  the  Feebleminded  at  Kinston;  School  for 
the  White  Blind.  Raleigh,  186;  School  for  the 
Colored  Blin  !  und  Deaf,  Raleigh,  178;  School 
for  the  White  U«-af.  Morganton,  250;  Soldiors' 
Home  (Confederate),  135;  North  Carolina  Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium,  28}  Stonewall  Jackson 
Manual  Training  and  Induttriiil  School  (Reform 
School  for  White  Boys),  .59;  Oxford  Orphanage 
for  White  Children,  O.xford,  312;  Oxford  Or- 
pbinege  for  Colored  Children,  235.  Besides  the 
•keve,  which  gives  the  ebaritable  institutions, 
there  are  the  prisons  of  the  Stctet  Stste^e 
Prison.  87:  State  Farm,  435;  Railroad  Work, 
2»4.  In  the  forty  county  camps  nii.sdemeanants 
and  felons  number  1404.  The  jail  populntion 
1>  89  of  the  100  counties  is  476, 


The  chief  discussion  relating  to  charities  and 
corrections  in  tlic  State  was  in  regard  to  the 
future  policy  to  Ix  followed  on  prison  questions. 
Measures  will  \)e  introduced  into  the  legislature 
•iraigthening  the  child  labor  law.  Other  meas- 
ures provide  for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  and  a  law  for  compulsory  eduontimi. 

Politics  axp  QovEBinmrr 

The  State  legislature  wa.-<  not  in  session  in 
1912  as  the  sessions  are  bit-niiiul  and  the  last 
was  held  in  1011.  The  next  session  began  Jan- 
uary 8«  1813.  It  reflected  the  Hon.  F.  Jd. 
Simmons  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Co.NVE.NTioNS  AND  Ki.ECTioN.s.  Elections  for 
State  officers  W(!ro  held  on  November  5.  The 
Kepublican  party  was  divided  into  factions  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  March  as  the  result 
of  a  disagreement  of  the  two  wings  of  the  party 
in  the  State,  President  Taft  withdrew  from  the 
Senate  the  nominations  for  ten  federal  olUcers. 
An  attempt  to  harmonize  tne  differences  resulted 
in  a  conference  held  in  Washington  on  March 
15.  This  resulted  in  an  agreement  by  which  the 
leaders  of  the  two  factions  sgreed  to  support 
President  Tsft  In  the  State  eonvention  held 
on  May  15,  however,  this  agreement  was  upset 
as  a  result  of  the  capture  of  the  Republican 
State  eonvention  by  the  Roosevelt  delegates. 
The  administration  of  President  laft  wss 
severely  attadced  and  the  eonvention  went  on 
record  as  eondeouiing  him  with  "  the  withdrawal 
of  sppointments  made,  violating  civil  service 
traditions,  and  ofTeriug  no  excuse  for  it."  The 
four  delegates  elected  were  pledged  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  The  Democratic  State  eonven- 
tion for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Governor 
Wilson.  Strong  effort  was  made  to  pledge  the 
delegates  to  Mr.  Underwood,  but  these  failed. 
On  September  3  primar]^  deetiona  for  the  nom- 
ination of  State  ofhoeri  were  held.  These  re- 
sulted In  the  nomination  of  Locke  Craig  by  the 
Democrats,  former  Congressman  Settle  by  the 
Republicans,  and  Iredell  Mears  by  the  Progres- 
sives. The  election  of  November  5  resulted  as 
follows:  Wilson,  14^,507;  Roosevelt,  ttU,130{ 
Taft.  29,188;  Debs,  1025.  Oovomor  Wilson's 
rhirnlity  was  75,377.  For  governor,  Craig, 
l)t  niDi  rat,  r<»rcived  140,975  votes,  Settle,  Ke- 
j>ul>liean,  43,625,  Mears,  ProgcesiiTS^  40,880^  and 
Hodges,  Socialist,  944. 

^  State  GomnmnsNT.  Governor,  Locke  Craig; 

lieutenant  govcrnor,  E.  L.  Daughtridge;  secre- 
tary of  State,  J.  B.  Grimes;  treasurer,  B.  R. 
Lacy;  iinditor,  W.  P.  Wood;  attorney-general, 
T.  W.  Bickett;  superintendent  of  Education,  J. 
Y.  Joyner;  commissioner  of  agrieultars,  W.  A, 
Graham;  commissioner  of  Insuranos*  J.  R, 
Young — all  Democrats. 

JnnciAKY.  Supremo  (Tourt:  Chief  justice, 
Walter  Clark,  Democrat;  justices.  George  H. 
Brown,  Democrat;  William  A.  Hoke,  Democrat; 
WiUism  R.  Allen,  Democrat;  P.  D.  Walker, 
Democrat:  clerk.  L.  Seawelt,  Democrat. 

Statk  T.KCiisi  aturk.  1913,  Senate.  Democrats 
47,  Kepuhlioans  1,  Progressives  2;  House,  Dem- 
ticrats  104.  Republicans  6,  Progressives  12;  joint 
ballot.  Democrats  151,  Republicans  7,  Progres- 
sives 12.  Democratic  majority,  Senate,  44; 
House,  98;  joint  ballot,  132. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Conprrss,  article  Fnitw)  .Statks. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  Umvessitx  or.  An 
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iutitntion  for  higher  education  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  founded  in  178B.  The  atodenta  CDrolled 

in  thn  various  departments  of  the  university  in 
the  autumn  of  1912  numbered  818.  The  fac- 
ulty numbered  84.  There  were  iiu  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  The 
■oat  noteworthy  benefaction  was  the  gift  of 
940^000  lor  the  school  of  education  from  the 
Peabody  Educationul  Fund.  The  ])roductive 
funds  of  the  university  amounted  to 
The  income  in  1911-12  amounted  to 
There  were  05,000  volumes  in  the  libraty.  Free* 
ident,  Francis  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  Population.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled 
during  1912  out  of  the  total  population  of  577,- 
056  in  the  State  in  1010,  the  foreign-born  whites 
numbered  156,158,  compared  wiUi  112,600  in 
1000.  Of  these,  the  largest  number  came  from 
Norway,  45,937;  from  Russia,  31,927;  from 
Canada,  18,007;  from  Germany,  16,491;  from 
Sweden,  12,155;  from  Denmark,  5352;  and  from 
Austria  5215.  Other  Europeui  countries  are 
represented  by  smaller  numbers.  In  1010  the 
nejjroes  in  the  Stat*'  nuiiihered  017  and  tlie 
mulutloes  157.  In  isyo  the  negroes  numbered 
073  and  the  mulattoes  220. 

AoucULTUBE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
dnetion  of  the  principal  corps  in  1011  and  1012 
aro  givoi  in  the  foUowiog  table: 


Number  or 
ItM 

Number  of  establish* 

ments    762 

Persons   engaced  In 

nianufacturso  ...  4,148 
Proprietors  and  firm 

mem  hers    Itt 

Salaried  employees.  CM 
WaKe  earners  (aver- 

aKe   number)   2.789 

I'rlmary   horsepower.  13.196 

Capital   I11.M6.000 

■nensaB    I7.290.000 

Servieea    2,4i6,ooo 

BalaHee    629.ooo 

Wages    1.787.000 

Mateiiuls    13,674,000 

MiscelluneouH    1.200.000 

Value  of   pruducts...  l>,lSt)<IOO 

Value    added  by 
jnanufacture  (value 
of   products   1  e  a  a 
coat  of  materials).  6.464.000 


PC. 

Amount    of  Inc. 
2M4  1M4>W 


607 
2,646 
4M 


1.765 
9.872 
16,704,000 
8.895.000 

1,289.000 
258.000 
1.031.000 
7.096.000 
510.000 
10^210.000 


4U 

«S.0 

46.4 
114.1 

58.9 
M.7 

102.1 
94.4 
$2.4 

143.8 
73.3 
92.7 

125.1 
•74 


8.121.000  1M 


Acreage.      Prod.  Bu.  Value. 
Com   1918      328,000      8.768.000  $3,766,000 

1911      290,000      7.260,000  4,350,000 
Wheat   1912    7,990.000    143.820.000  99,236.000 

1911    9.150.IKM)      73.200.000  65.148,000 
Oats   1912    2.300,000     95,220.000  20,948,000 

1911    2,180,000     61,230,000  21,004,000 
Uye   1912        48,000         864,000  406,000 

1911       86.000         698.000  464.000 
Potatoes    ....1912       62.000      6.666.000  1.864,000 

1911       42.000      6,040.000  2.772.000 
Hay   1912     864.000     a  610,000  2,806.000 

Itll     102.000     a  211.000  l,4n,000 

a  Tona: 

MAiraFAonm.  The  Thirteenth  Censua  in- 
eluded  statistiea  of  manufaeturea  in  the  State. 

These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909,  The  most 
important  general  results  of  the  census  are 
given  in  the  table  in  the  ne.\t  column.  The  in- 
dustry in  which  the  value  of  the  product  was 
the  greatest  was  that  eonneeted  with  flour-mill 
and  grist-mill  products,  $ll,6S.').OO0.  In  this  in- 
dustry were  employed  4Hr>  waj,'e  earners.  In  the 
manufactures  related  to  printing  and  puhlishin;: 
788  wafie-earners  were  employed,  and  the  prod- 
uct was  valued  at  $1,010,000.  The  onlv  other 
indiistrv  in  which  the  value  of  the  product  ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000  was  that  related  to  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  «  <o,  and  condensed  milk. 
The  value  of  these  products  was  $1,029,000.  The 
total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  State  in 
1000  was  2780,  and  of  these  2538  were  male. 
The  wage-earners  under  16  years  of  age  num- 
bered 'u.  and  of  these  8  were  female.  The 
table  shows  the  increase  in  manufacturing  in 
the  flve-year  period  1004-1000, 

EovoATioN.  There  were  in  the  State  in  1012 
107,300  ehildren  of  sohool  age.  The  number  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  was  139.301.  Tho  averajre 
daily  attendance  was  99.080.  The  teacliern  nnni- 
\teTetl  7509.  The  average  monthly  salary  was 
$55.08.  The  expenditures  for  education  for  the 
ilaeal  year  ending  June  80,  lOlS,  were  $5,507,- 
153. 

Finance.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing November  1,  1012,  amounted  to  $4,651,256, 

and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  to 
$4,611,880.  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  $840,603,  which  includes  a 
balance  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  liscal  year. 
The  chief  sources  of  income  are  taxes  and  tiis 
chief  eqienditures  for  schools. 

Politics  and  Govebnment 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  in  1912,  as  the 
sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was 
held  in  1911.  The  present  session  be- 
gan January  7,  1013.  Polities  in  the 
State  became  of  national  interest  during  the 
year.  '1  he  tlrft  presidential  primary  election 
ever  held  in  ttie  State  occurred  on  March  11*. 
Senator  LaFollette  had  made  a  very  aggressive 
campaign  in  the  State  previous  to  the  election 
and  largely  as  a  result  of  this  he  received  a 

[>lura]ty  in  the  votes  east,  which  were  as  fbl- 
ows:  I-aFolIette,  34,123;  Rons,  vclt.  23,669; 
Taft,  1876.  The  Democratic  candidate  in  the 
primary  was  Governor  Burke,  and  there  was  no 
name  in  opposition  to  his  on  the  Democratic 
ballot.  The  total  vote  east  in  the  primary  was 
5{),668,  compared  with  the  vote  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1908,  which  wa*  57.080.  Pri- 
maries for  the  nomination  of  State  ofVicers  were 
held  on  June  27.  Congressman  Louis  B.  Hanna 
won  the  nomination  for  governor  on  the  Re> 
publican  ticket.  Warden  Frank  O.  Hellstrora 
of  the  .State  penitentiary  won  the  Democratic 
111 iin ination  for  governor.  The  Progressives  on 
September  7  nominated  Dr.  C.  C.  Creegan,  pres- 
ident of  Fargo  College,  for  governor,  who  de- 
clined, as  he  had  not  reaided  in  the  State  Ave 
years  as  required  by  the  State  constitution.  W. 
D.  Sweet,  mayor  of  Fargo,  was  then  named  a» 
the  Progressive  candidate.  The  vote  of  the  elec- 
tion on  Nevember  5  was  as  follows:  Wilson, 
20,616;  Taft,  22,802;  Roosevelt,  25,620;  Debs, 
0740;  Chafin,  1000;  Wilson's  plurality,  3807; 
for  governor,  IlMnmi.  39,779;  Hellstrom,  31,000; 
Sweet.  9342:    Hanna's  plurality,  8397. 

.State  Oovebnmknt.  C.overnor.  L.  B.  Hanns: 
lieutenant-governor,  .A.  T.  Kraabel;  secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  Hall;  treasurer,  Ounder  Olson; 
auditor.  C.  O.  .Torginson;  attorney-peneral.  An- 
drew Miller:  superintendent  of  education.  E.  J. 
Ta\lor;  commissioner  of  ;t<:riiiiltue.  W.  C.  Gil- 
brath;  commissioner  of  insurance,  W.  C.  Taylor 
—all  BsfmUicans. 

JtroiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice, 
B.  F.  Spalding;  justices,  Charles  J.  Rsk,  £.  T. 
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Burke,  E.  B.  Goss,  A.  nri;.>c;  clerk,  R.  D. 
Hoskins — ^all  Republicans,  except  Fink. 

8C4TB  LmSLATUBE,  1913.  iSenate,  Republt- 
«mM  44,  DenMrato  6;  Houn,  Kepubl jeans  104, 
Denioerato  7;  joint  ballot,  BejiublieBiM  148, 
Denioerutii  1.3.  He])ub!ican  majority,  Bnatoy  88; 
Houm;,  UI;  juiut  buUot,  lio. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
ia  the  eection  Conirr«c«t  artiole  Uif  JTED  STATse. 

VOBTR  DA&SA^  Urnvranrr  or.  A 

State  infititution  for  higher  education  n'  Cnuid 
Forks,  U.,  founded  in  1883.  Tlie  tolul  iri- 
rollment  in  the  autumn  of  U)12  was  Of 
these,  14  were  in  the  graduate  department,  180 
in  tbe  eoHege  of  lilwru  arte,  126  in  the  eehool 
of  education.  90  in  the  school  of  enpineerinp,  31 
in  the  sehool  of  Tnedieijie,  HO  in  tlio  law  s<'tio<)l. 
134  in  the  model  high  school,  and  308  in  the 
•ummer  session.  The  faculty  numbered  105. 
Among  tbe  notable  changes  was  the  resignation 
<Mf  Dean  A.  A.  Bruce,  who  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  tbe  snpreme  court,  and  Prof.  L.  A.  Bird- 
Sell,  to  become  chairman  of  the  State  tax  com- 
aaission.  The  university  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  the  State,  and  there  were  no  bene- 
HeUoM  received  during  the  year.  The  amount 
of  prodvetive  funds  was  $1,600,000.  Tbe  income 
amounted  to  $.3fi.".00n.  There  were  44,390  vol- 
Qmea  in  the  library  and  23,000  pamphletR.  Pres- 
ident! Frank  ],    M,  \   V    Ph.  D.,  I  I  D 

NO&THSBN    JBAFTIST  CONVENTION. 

KORTHERN  NIOEBIA.  A  British  pro- 
tectorate (255,700  square  miles)  in  western 
Africa.  An  estimate  of  the  population  made  in 
1911  returns  9,269,000.  The  Hausa,  population 
of  the  Fulani  empire  (tbe  most  densely  popu- 
lated region  in  Africa)  numbers  roughly  eight 
millions.  They  are  a  highly  developed  Moham- 
medan tribe,  ruled  by  the  sultan  of  Sokoto. 
Pagan  tribes  are  distributed  along  the  Niger 
asd  through  the  Kabba  country.  Lokoja, 
tha  ohief  station,  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the   Niger   and  the  Benue;  Zun- 

feru     13     the     adniinistrati%'e  headquarters-, 
ebba   (tbe  capital  till  1902)   is  the  point  at 
which  the  railway  bridge  crosses  tbe  Niger.  The 
first  train  was  run  on  tbe  Baro>Kano  Railway 
into  Kaao  March  29,  1911.  Tbe  tine  is  366 
miles  long  and  connects,  through  a  branch  to 
Zun^eru,  with  the  Lagos  line,  making  a  con- 
tinuous route  from  Lagos  to  Kano.    By  means 
of  this  line  the  large  foreign  trade  heretofore 
carried  OB  from  Kano,  through  French  territory, 
by  caravan  to  Tunis,  will  be  diverted  to  LagOS, 
on  the  coast  of  Southern  Nigeria.    A  branch 
from  Zaria  connects  v^ifl)  tlie  Ituachi  tin  mines. 
The  Niger  valley  furnishes  the  palm  oil  and 
peJm  kernels,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of 
tbe  cuports,  but  the  climate  is  unhesltliy.  Tlie 
products  of  higher  ground  are  mblier,  bides, 
ground  nTits.  shea  butter,  ivory,  chillies,  and 
medicinal   plants.    Tin   is  mined.    Duties  are 
levied  on  imports  only;  these  are  collected  at 
tbe  coast  by  Southern  Nigeria,  which  contrib- 
olee  to  tbe  Vortbern  Nigerian  revenue.  Im- 
ports and  exports  via  Idah  (returns  of  commer- 
ci«l  firms  only)  m  IfllO-ll.  £258.600  and  £308,- 
700  respectively  (fl75.«70  and  £309.742  in  1909- 
10).  Government  returns  for  the  calendar  year 
1910  give  £130,506  for  all  imports,  as  compared 
with  £1,215,084  for  the  previous  y^r,  attibut> 
ing  the  decrease  to  the  cessation  of  importation 
of  riiilwav  material;  i;ri]    1 i  f  bullion  and  spe- 
cie (included  in  the  foregoing),  £211,250  (i208,- 


200  in  1900);  exports,  £120,652  (£406.722  in 
1909).  The  local  revenue  amounted  (lOlO-ll) 
to  £274,989;  grant-in-aid,  £275,000;  contributiott 
from  Southern  Nigeria,  £70,000.  Expenditure, 
£665,760.  Sir  Frederick  J.  D.  Lugard  was 
transferred  in  1912  fjuni  the  governship  of 
Hongkong  to  be  governor  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria. 

A  Scottish  engineer  Mr  Campbell,  who  was 
prospecting  in  the  Niukaila  Di.strict.  was  mur- 
dered by  natiV'  H  it  (he  tribe  of  Mada.  who  were 
said  to  be  cannibals,  and  a  punitive  expedition 
was  dispatched  against  them. 

NOBXHIBV  TBBSZTOBXni.    Bee  GMno 

COABt, 

VOBTBBBM-    vSlAlTOBT.    See  Avm. 

TK.\I.IA. 

NOBTHW£ST£&N  UJUVfiBSITT.  An 
institution  of  higher  education  at  Bvaneton,  111., 

founded  in  1851.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1912 
was  4475.  The  faculty  numbered  410.  Among 
the  important  changes  in  the  faculty  were  the 
following:  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Kendall  was  ap- 
pointed profesflor  of  bacteriology  in  the  medieal 
eebooL  He  will  have  charge  of  tbe  reeeareh 
work  to  be  conducted  under  the  Patten  fund, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  James  A.  Patten,  to  advance 
scientific  investigation  of  the  cauee  and  pre- 
vention of  contagious  diseaaeo,  with  special  at- 
tention to  tubereulosie.  Dr.  Horace  Secrist,  for- 
merly <5tati-tri  ian  fnr  the  Wisconsin  industrial 
comniissioi;,  vv.ih  .ipjwiinted  professor  of  eco- 
nomics to  succeed  Prof.  Murray  S.  Wildman, 
who  went  to  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Harlan 
Updegraff  was  appointed  professor  of  education. 
Dr.  I  pdegraff  was  for  three  years  chief  of  the 
Alaska  division  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Kducation.  There  were  no  benefactions  received 
during  the  year.  The  income  was  $75O.()()0. 
There  were  171,770  bound  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  university  and  92,310  pamphlets. 
President,  A.  W.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.  That  part 
of  Canada  which  is  not  included  in  any  prov- 
ince or  in  Yultim  Territory.  Estimated  area, 
1,921,685  cquaro  miles.  Tbe  census  of  June  1, 
I91I,  returned'  a  population  of  17,190,  as  com- 
pared with  20,129  in  1901.  The  above  area  in- 
cludes the  portions  of  the  territories  annexed 
to  tiie  provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Mani- 
toba in  1912.  Ciommifleioner,  Lieut.-Col.  F, 
White. 

NORWAY.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
northern  Europe,  occupying  the  western  portion 
of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Christiania  is 
tbe  capital. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation, present  {de  facto),  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  December  31,  1910,  are  given  below  by  am- 
ter  (prefectures)— first  the  land  area,  second 
tlie  total  area,  including  fresh  waters;  in  the 
third  column  is  given  the  total  population, 
and  in  the  ia«t  the  demity  per  square  kilo- 
meter: 

Of  tbe  above  total  population,  1,123.160  were 

males  and  l,234,fi30  were  females.  The  total 
resident  or  legal  population  (Je  jure)  numbered 
2  391,782  I  1.15"), (173  males.  1,23«S,109  females); 
in  1900,  2,240,032;  in  1890,  2,000,917;  in  1860, 
1.609,663. 

Til  tl;  ■  following  list  of  cities  the  facto 
population  is  given  with  the  de  jure  population 
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Amtar.           8q.  Ul.  Sq.  klL  Pop.  D. 

»m«alMMmi>   ..    M69.61  4.144.14  160.690  38.9 

Akerahiw             4.903.11  6.235.30  129,323  26.4 

Christiania  ...        16.32  16.56  242.850  ... 

Kedemarken  ..  26.238.19  27,48u.47  133.635  5.1 

Christians  ....  24.130.62  26.275.36  118.901  4.9 

I^uskerud             M.01S.7S  1«.S1«.ST  US.MS  M 

Jai-sberg  and 

Liirvlli             M44.lt  MM.S8  lM.ttt  it.* 

Bntatwrr  ....  14.14t.n  15.1S9.09  1M.791  T.f 

Kedenes                8.772.22  9.348  00  71,272    8  1 

Lister  and 

Mandal              6.ML17  7.2M.24  77,237  11.2 

Stavanger  ....    t,tn.M  M47.U  M7,«l  U.9 

Sondre  Ber- 

Kt-nhuB   16,104.51  16,«0€.4O  141.613  9.4 

Hf  TKen                       1».08  18.66  76.888  .... 

Nordro  Ber- 

Kenhus             17,8X6.41  18.481.61  88.984  8.0 

Romsdal              14.591.06  14,990.14  143.102  10.0 

Sondr«  TkVDdh* 

Jem                   17,814.65  18,612.87  147,343  8.2 

Nordre  Trondh-   

Jem                    21.100.48  22,495.14  84,640  4.0 

Nordland              37,173.34  38,646.07  161,105  4.3 

Tromao               26.710.40  26.246.06  80.664  8.1 

nDmarmn  ...  48,40«.»I  lajUM*  M,iU  0.8 

Total   309,633.22*  322,90l.ttr  tJUtJtO  Til 

•  118^  an.  mUm.  flM^ITS  gq.  intloa. 

in  parentheses:  Cbri-stiiinia,  242,850  (241,831); 
Bergen,  75,888  (7t>,8ti7);  Trondhjem,  46,250 
(46,335);  Stavanger,  30,(321  (37,261);  Dram- 
nen,  24^d7  (24,806);  FredrilcBtad,  15,481  (16,* 
697) }  CbriatlaBUitd,  16,408  (15,291)  ;  Chris- 
tkaniTid,  15.801  (13.201);  Aalesund,  14,785 
(18368);  Skien,  12,090  (11,856);  Frcilrikshald, 
12^  (11,902);  Sarpsborg,  10,018  (9840). 

Tbe  marriages  in  1910  numbered  14,566; 
births,  61,461;  deaths,  31356;  emigrants,  18,- 
912. 

The  majority  of  the  people  iire  Lutherans  (2,- 
829,220  in  1910  belonging  to  the  Itate  church 
and  15,287  to  the  Free  LutOieran  church); 
Methodists  are  next  in  numbers  (10,986).  All 

Crttf^i'^  are  tolerated,  Jesuitism  excepted. 

Eui't  .M  lo.N.  rriiiiary  schools  are  maintained 
by  local  ta.xatioii  a.ssiHtod  by  state  grants.  In- 
struction therein  is  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  six  or  eeven  and  fourteen.  There  are  state, 
communal,  and  private  secondary  schools,  and 
special  technical  and  industrial  institutions; 
and  a  university  at  Christiania. 

Pboouctiom.  Only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
total  are*  Is  enltlvahle;  about  one-third  Is  un- 
der forest;  the  remainder  is  uncultivated  pas- 
ture, barren  tablelands,  and  uninhabitable 
mountains.  The  crops  raised  are  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  import  of  cereals 
and  meats  is  large.  Below  are  seen  areas  de- 
voted to  main  isrops  and  yield  for  two  jears, 
with  yield  per  beetare  in  XUlt 


Wheat 


Oats 


Hectares  Qulntala  Qs. 
1911         1912  1911         1912  ha. 
6.031      5.081  78.618       76.147  14.6 
15.068     15.05C  840,615      201.980  15.0 
86.918    86.81f  584.084     718,846  16.3 
 108.878  106.878  1.478.878  1.640^170  18.9 


The  fisheries  products  are  important,  the  total 
catch  in  1910  being  valued  at  S9.7.'>3,OO0  kroner. 
Mineral  production  is  increiising.  Export  of 
forest  produce  (1910),  80,339,000  kroner  (wood 
pnlii.  S9,47S,(Nm). 

COMMEBCE    AND    COMMtTTfTC-^TIONB.      In  the 

table  below  are  seen  imports  and  exports  in  the 
1011  trade,  values  in  iiiilliooa  of  kroMr  (1 
krone=26.8  cents) : 


Imps.  Bxps. 

Cereals    66  6  4.0 

Col.    prods...  40.6  U.7 

Animals    16.0  107.4 

Fruits,    etc...  9.7  0.3 

Spirlta    8.2  0.2 

Minerals  ....  82.4  85.4 

Coal,  etc....  81.1  0.8 

lf««ala  ......  87J  10.8 

radesT  etc....  19.8  19.7 

Yarns,   etc...  13.7  0.7 

\Voocl    12.3  S4.2 

TextUes    49.4  1.7 


Metal  mfrs 
Wood    nifi  s  . 
L.euther  nifnj. 
Paper,  etc — 

Oils   

Druss,  etc. 


Imps. 

..  29.7 
.  5.2 
1.5 
3.8 
32.4 
8.7 


Various   98.9 


47.5 
0.5 

22.1 

13.8 
0.6 

22.4 


Total  1911.495.7  325.4 
Total  1810.4X9.8  809.7 
Total  1808.888.6  MU 


Oiuntries  of  origin  and  destination  follow, 
with  Taltte  of  1911  trade  in  millions  of  krooer: 


Imps. 

Oermany  ...148.1 
U.   K.   127.4 


Sweden 
Kuasla   

u.  s.  ...... 

Denmark 
Netherlands. 
Belgium   . . . 


67.8 
85.4 

81.1 
22.1 
16.6 
12.5 


Exps. 
67.2 
87.2 
20.0 
11.7 
28.5 
7.6 
11.6 
.11.8 


Iropa.  Exp^. 

France             11.9  U  S 

Spain                  4.2  lo.4 

Italy                  3.8  94 

Portucal  ....    1.5  6.7 

Other               23.8  41.S 

ToUl   .....496!7  "mA 


Vessels  entered  in  tbe  1910  trade,  12.083.  of 
4,0i;().S59  tot)s;  cleared,  11,773,  of  4,974,157. 
Merchant  marine  January  1,  1911,  3047,  of 
l,r>20,156  tons  (steamers  1842,  of  895.800). 

Lines  of  railway  in  operation  in  1911,  3085 
kflomeCers;  of  state  telegraph  lines,  11,013;  of 
wires,  21,127. 

Finance.  In  tbe  table  below  is  given  in  de- 
tea  tiw  budget  for  1910-11: 


Revenue  1000  kr. 

Finance  •    77,243 

Public  works   37.399 

Instruction,   etc..  S.756 

Justice,    etc   2,012 

Agriculture    1,468 

From  iuuna   4.872 

Defense    551 

Commerce,  ete...  416 

Forelsa  anaiis...  888 

Various   64 

TMal   


*  Customs^ 
1,170.868: 


50,967.898 


Expenditure     1000  kr. 

Public  works   43.926 

I>efen.«e    21.287 

Flnaiuft    21.049 

Instruction    15.106 

Justice,  etc.   8.428 

Agriculture    8.S44 

Commerce,  etc.  S.8S0 

Council  of  state.  1.868 

Foreign  affairs...  1,145 

Civil    list   747 

Storthlns    709 

MlBcSHsnsnus  ...  240 

Total   .180.108 

Extraordinary   798 

kroner;  direct 


The  total  capital  of  the  national  d^ 
March  31,  1911,  at  36«,462,820  kroner. 
Abvt.  The  reoTRanlsation  of  the  army  of 

Norway  continued  in  1912,  following  out  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Storthing  in  1909.  There 
was  maintained  a  Ligre  for  the  service  of  12 
years,  the  Landvaern  with  8  years'  service,  and 
the  Landstorm  with  enrollment  up  to  the  aft 
of  60.  The  army  is  recruited  from  volunteers 
and  men  w^ho  serve  compnlsorily  for  from  72  days 
in  the  infantry  to  128  days  yearly  in  the  ar- 
tillery. In  1912,  the  cootiilgent  of  recruits 
was  inereased.  the  Infsvtiy  alone  receiviqp 
8000  men.  The  guard  eorps  was  heiag  np- 
pressed  on  the  grounds  of  econemy.  The  ownn- 
tain  artillery  wan  being  STBied  witll  Bhrhsrdt 
guns  during  the  year. 

N.WY.  The  active  fleet  included  (1912)  the 
following:  4  ooast-defense  vessels  (16.300  tons). 
2  monitors  (S600),  8  first-elass  gunboats 
f32.'>0),  8  second-class  gtinboat!"  '2270).  2  tor- 
p.  do  boat  destrovers  (1100).  1  torpedo  dispatch 
boat  (410),  10  first  class  torpe<lo  boats  (1020), 
27  second-class  torpedo  boats  (1840),  1  third- 
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elaas  (80),  1  iolnuriDe  (200)— all  built.  Baild> 
ing:  2  eoui  defetiM  T«wela,  1  torpedo-bott 

destroyer,  4  submarines.    Personnel,  about  3400. 

GovooiMENT.  The  king  is  the  executive,  act- 
ing through  a  council  ot  states  wliose  members 
ara  respoasible  heads  of  departments.  The 
islatiYe  body  is  tbe  representative  Storthing, 
made  up  of  the  Lagthinff  and  tbe  Odelstbinn' 
Reigning  sovereign  <191Z),  iiaakon  VII.,  huh 
of  the  late  king  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark. 
Heir-apparent,  Prince  Olaf.  The  council  as 
constituted  February  19,  1912,  was  as  follows: 
J.  Bratlie,  president  of  the  council  and  minis- 
ter of  state;  J.  Irgens,  foreign  affairs;  E.  Lil- 
jedahl,  worship  and  instruction;  F.  Stang,  jus- 
tice and  police;  A.  Lindvig  Hovendak,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  industry,  £.  £nge,  agriculture; 
N.  HoTdcnak,  public  works  i  Fr.  Konow,  finanoe 
mad  eiutoins. 

HlsTOBT.  A  cabinet  crisis  occurred  in  tlic 
middle  of  February,  and  on  February  19,  the 
Konow  ministry  tiaving  resigned*  a  cabinet  was 
Ibnned  under  M.  Bratlie,  wh«  aanuned  tlie  port* 
folio  of  mintater  of  defense.  Tlie  erials  arose 
from  a  speech  outside  parliament  by  M.  Konow, 
declaring  his  approval  of  the  movement  to  in- 
troduce the  old  Norwegian  liinguage.  Iti  Jan- 
uary tbe  Storthing  ps^sed  the  biU  admitting 
women  to  judieial  and  other  pvblio  oflleee,  ex- 
cept the  government,  state  church,  armyf  navy, 
and  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  The  Oc- 
tober elections  greatly  strengthened  the  Left, 
wlio  secured  a  larmmajori^of  seats. 

VOSWBOiaJI  BXJNMU.T10N.  See  Enofll- 
HONS. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  A  maritime  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  21,428  square 
miles.  Population  (eensns  of  June  1,  1911), 
402,338,  as  eomparea  with  45»,574  in  1901. 
Halifax,  the  capiUl,  bad  40^19  (  40,832  in 
1901).  The  provmoe  la  administered  a  lien« 
tenant-governor,  James  Jlrummond  McGregor, 
appointed  October  18,  1810.  Premier  in  1912, 
George  H.  Murray.    See  Canada. 

NOVELS.  See  FasiiCH  Litebatuiue,  Osbhan 
LrmuTOB,  and  LmiATaas,  Ekoush  Am 
Amehicax. 

NTJTBITION  STUDIES.  8ee  Fooo  and 
NtrrRiTioN. 

NXAMATiAND  PSOTSCTO&ATS.  A 
British  protectorate  extending  from  German 

Eaft  Afrir.i  tn  T'ortuguese  Ea<^t.  Africa.  h.-tween 
Kho*l«-.r.i:i.  nj'.d  Nya»a  Lake,  and  haviug  an  area, 
according  to  the  most  recent  Kurvey,  of  39,801 

aoare  miiea.  Population  (March' 31,  1910), 
0.4S0t  700  Bnropeana,  401  Asiatics  (exclusive 
of  Sikh  troops),  969,183  natives.  The  admin- 
istrative headquarters  are  at  Zomba;  the  chief 
town  is  Blantyre,  in  the  Shir4  Highlands.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee  has  declined,  that  of  cotton 
increased,  392  tons  being  exported  in  1010-11. 
Total  imports  (1010-11),  il99J10;  exports, 
£168,911;  local  revenue  (1909-10),  £94.980; 
gratit  iTi  nid,  £31.451;  expend i tii rr,  £112,360. 
Tliere  is  a  railway  (113  miles)  from  Blantyre 
to  Port  Herald,  to  whidi  extensions  are  coo- 
templated.  Thm  are  ataamers  on  Lake  Nyaw 
and  on  tite  rivers.  Sir  W.  R.  Manning  (ap> 
pointed  February,  1911}  was  governor  in  1012. 

OATS.  Owing  to  the  record  crops  of  oata 
in  tbe  united  States  and  Russia,  the  world's 
production  in  1012  was  above  the  average,  as 
these  immense  yields  more  than  made  up  for 
crop  shortage  in  other  countries,  lir  European 
cuuutnes,   excepting   Ku»sia,   the    seaaou  was 


very  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  oats. 
Continued  heavy  rains  through  August  and 
September  interfered  extensively  with  the  liur- 
vest  of  the  crop  and  luuch  of  the  grain  waa 
not  only  discolored  but  even  sprouted  and 
rotted  in  the  fields  before  it  oould  be  garnered. 
In  some  aeetiona  the  grain  did  not  fill  oat 
properly  and  was  consequently  light  in  weight. 
J  he  yield  and  quality  of  the  straw,  which  are 
very  important  items  in  the  culture  of  the 
crop,  were  also  largely  reduced.  Practically 
every  oonntry  in  Europe,  except  Russia  and 
France,  recorded  a  reduced  acre-yield.  In 
England  tbe  yield  was  more  than  tJ.fj  bushels 
under  tbe  10-year  average.  Unlike  her  neigh- 
bors, Italy  su^ered  from  a  severe  drought,  and 
among  the  cereal  crops  oats  was  mott  affeetedt 
tbe  production  being  about  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  crop  of  1011.  Russia  produced  in 
1912  a  crop  of  1,067,584,050  bushels,  or  over 
200,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  year  before. 
Other  yields,  mainly  estimated,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Hungary,  including  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia.  76,893,000  bttsbehit  Romania,  ^lJS69y 
000  bushels;  France.  376,642,000  bushels;  Al- 
geria, 12,287,000  bushels;  Tunis,  2.067,000 
bushels;  Italy,  28,30(j,(K)0  bushels;  Spa  m,  ■li,- 
4C  1.000  bushels,  and  Bulgaria,  12,053.000 
bushelH.  The  crops  of  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia, harvested  early  in  1B12,  amounted  to 
79,924,000  and  35,828,000  bushels,  respectively. 
Canada  produced  381,602,000  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  10,000,000  bushels  over 
the  yield  of  1911. 

In  the  United  States  the  weather  everywhere 
was  most  favorable  for  the  crop,  but  at  bar- 
ve.Ht  time  rainy  weather  in  a  number  of  the 
central  States  reduced  the  quality  to  some  ex- 
tent by  staining  the  grain.  The  crop  made 
a  remarkable  record  and  atood  lar  above  other 
years  in  total  production  and  average  acre- 
vleld.  The  crop  of  1912  was  1,418,337,000 
bushels,  or  about  52  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  yt  ll^  and  over 
40  per  cent,  above  the  crop  of  1909,  the  larg* 
est  previously  produoed.  The  area  devoted  to 
the  crop  was  37,917,000  acres,  or  154.000  acres 
more  than  in  1911,  and  never  before  equaleil. 
The  pri  i  fuiid  farmers  December  1,  1912,  was 
31.9  ceuta  per  bttsbel,  as  compared  with  45 
ceou  DMamwr  1,  1911.  While  the  ^ea  de- 
clined aa  a  eonasmieiMM  ot  the  enormoua  pro* 
duetion,  still  tbe  total  value  of  the  crop  haa 
never  been  surpassed.  This  value  amounted  to 
$452,469,000  and  was  about  16  per  cent,  above 
the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
crop  ranlu  fifth  in  order  of  value,  being  wiUiin 
$108,000,000  of  the  worth  of  the  wheat  erop 
and  of  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop.  Tlie  largest  yield.%  by  States  were 
as  follows:  Iowa.  217,S18,000  biLshels  (a  rec- 
ord vield  for  the  State)  :  Illinois,  182,726,000 
bushels;  Minnesota,  122,932,000  bushels;  No.rth 
Dakota,  95.220,000  bushels;  Ohio,  93,280.000 
bushels,  and  Wisconsin,  84,746,000  bushels. 
Among  these  States  Iowa  ranked  first  in  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  with  44.2  bushels,  while 
Idaho  led  all  SUtes  with  48.9  bushels.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  tbe  entire  country 
was  37.4  bttflheb. 

OBEBLIN  COLLEGE.  An  in<!titution  for 
higher  education  at  Ol^rlin,  O.,  founded  in  1833. 
The  total  enrollment  In  all  departments  of  the 

college  for  1911  12  was  1733,  divided  as  follows? 
college  of  arts  and  sciences,  998;  theological 
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aeminary,  71;  conservatory  of  music,  400,  and 
acsdemy,  26i.  The  faculty  numbered  163.  The 
notewortbjr  ehanges  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year  included  the  retifement  of  Prof.  F.  F. 
Jewett  of  the  clmir  of  chemistry  and  heaU  of 
that  department,  after  32  yeara  of  service,  and 
the  appointment  of  Prof.  Alan  W.  C.  Menxies 
of  Chicago  Univeraity  m  hia  auoowor*  Pro* 
feisor  Jewett  retired  under  fJie  Carncgu  Foun* 
dntion.  The  productive  funds  of  the  college 
ai)U)\inted  in  lUIl-12  to  $3,754,400.  The  library 
contained  120,000  bound  volumes,  and  125,000 
pamphlets.   President,  Ueory  C.  king,  D.  D, 

OOCVFATIONAL  PTBRA8B&  The  marked 
attention  which  has  Ix'on  given  recently  to  the 
subject  of  disfuseH  incident  to  employment  in 
certain  trades  continued  during  11)12.  Tiiougb 
the  volume  of  k;gi«lation  was  necea«iarily  smaller 
than  in  1911  owing  to  the  fewness  of  State 
lagislative  aeMioaa  toe  aucoess  of  the  carapai^pi 
for  the  protection  of  workers  against  industrial 
difea^es  was  in  aonie  respects  more  striking. 
Especiully  noteworthy  wais  tiie  passage  of  the 
Each  bill,  placing  a  tax  on  poisonous  matches. 
(For  lagialation  see  Labm  Lvoisi^tion.)  This 
eampaign  has  been  earried  on  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  its  State 
branches.  It  lias  succeeded  in  inducing  eight 
StateH  to  require  pnysicians  to  report  all  cases 
of  certain  occupational  diseases.  Illinois  has 
required  medical  examinaUona  of  workmen  in  a 
few  emplovmenta  where  oceupational  diseases 
are  most  rrequent.  This  association  has  also 
prepared  reports  on  industrial  ji  li-niiing  from 
lead  and  mercury.  The  Unitea  states  Bureau 
d  Labor  has  translated  the  list  of  industrial 
poisons  prepared  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legttlatf on. 

Tlie  Hpcond  national  conference  on  industrial 
diseases  under  the  direction  ot  the  as:iociation 
was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  in  Juue,  being  at- 
tended by  physicians,  public  health  omoers, 
medical  factory  inspectors,  manufacturers,  ef- 
ficiency engineers,  insurance  experts,  labor  lead- 
ers, social  workers,  ecoiiomista,  and  Mtutiiiticians. 
At  the  same  time  the  first  industrial  hygiene 
«chibit  was  diaplayed.  At  this  conferenee  Prof. 
W.  Oilman  Thomson  of  the  Oornell  University 
Medical  College,  cla.'^sified  occupational  diseases 
and  harmful  substances  as  lollows:  (1)  Harm- 
ful substances,  as  metallic  poisons,  toxic  gases, 
fumes,  and  fluids,  irritant  dusts  and  fibres,  and 
organic  germs.  (2)  Harmful  conditions  of  en- 
vironment.  as  compressed  and  rarified  air,  exees- 
sive  humidity,  extreme  heat  or  cold,  and  ex- 
cessive light.  (3)  Occupational  injuries,  as  in- 
juries to  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  due  to 
atrain,  fatigue,  craaq^  bHom,  vlbrationa  or  pres- 
sure, injuries  to  cy»*  to  ears,  to  nose  and 
throat,  and  to  skin.  Mr.  John  B.  Andrews, 
secretary  of  tin  .American  ,\s»oeiation  for  Labor 
Legif^latiun,  made  a  much  mure  simple  classitica- 
tion:  Trades  menaced  (1)  by  specific  industrial 
duats,  fumes,  gases,  vapors,  and  acida;  (2) 
compressed  or  rarlfled  atmosphere;  fS)  by  im- 
proper light;  (4)  by  extremes  of  temperature 
and  humidity;  <5)  by  excessive  strain.  He 
laid  down  as  the  programme  for  advance,  first, 
the  prevention  of  all  preventable  occupational 
diseases:  second,  the  reduction  to  a  minimum 
of  all  those  which  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
prevent,  ami  third,  the  compensation  by  some 
system  of  insurance  of  victims  of  occupational 
diseases.  Thus  the  methods  would  be  absolute 
prohibition,  speeiAe  regulatton  for  apecifle  eaiiaes. 


such  as  white  phosphorus  in  the  match  industry, 
and  general  regulation,  aueh  as  the  best  Mai* 

tary  conditions,  and  insuranee  agaiMi  ittjuiy 

and  compensation  therefor.  The  eonfercBoe 
included  discussions  on  compressed  air  illness, 
occupational  skin  diseases,  occupational  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  ooenpational  eye  disease*, 
industrial  poisoning,  compulsory  reporting  of 
sneh  cases  by  physicians,  sanitary  and  licalth 
problems  of  modern  industry,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  hygiene  by  State  legislation 
and  education. 

Pldmubic  Since  September  1.  1911,  >ev 
York  State  haa  had  a  law  requiring 
physicians  to  report  cases  of  disease  due 
to  occupation,  such  as  caisson  disease,  SB- 
thrax,  and  poisoning  by  lead,  mercury, 
and  arsenic  The  reports  are  to  be  seat 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  ia  charged 
with  the  duty  of  invcstigattu  pMMcasea  or 
conditions  which  may  cause  indnatrial  dlscesCb 
and  tlie  administration  of  j)reventive  measures 
to  remedy  such  conditions.  Tiie  importance  of 
the  law  is  -shown  by  the  reporting  of  a  single 
case  of  lead  poisoning  in  an  employee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Inveatlgation  showed 
that  this  man  was  employed  as  a  laborer  in 
"scaling"  lead  paint  m  the  double  bottoms 
of  battleships.  Twenty  men  were  found  at  the 
navy  yard  who  had  suffered  from  lead  poison- 
ing caused  by  work  in  double  bottoms.  Al- 
most half  the  men  employed  on  this  work  have 
been  affected  at  one  time  or  another  by  the 
lead;  many  of  them  had  lost  much  time  from 
their  work  on  this  account,  and  two  had  died. 
It  waa  found  that  men  were  working  in  com- 
partments four  or  five  feet  eouare  in  an  atmos- 
phere densely  impregnated  with  4lHt»  composed 
principally  of  red  oxide  of  lead. 

Dr.  Alice  iiarailton,  of  Chicago,  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  prevalence  of  indus- 
trial poisoning  in  the  United  States,  the  re- 
Bulta  of  which  were  published  in  the  Joumat 
ihe  American  Medical  Association  for  Septem- 
ber 7,  1912.  She  calls  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  plumbism  in  tlie  United  States, 
common]^  auppoaed  to  be  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  tbe  amount  found  in  Earopeaa 
countries,  is  really  much  greater  here.  A  few 
comparisons  may  be  quoted  to  show  this.  In 
an  Englisli  white  and  red  lead  factory  employ- 
ing tM)  men  there  was  not  one  case  of  lead  pois- 
oning in  five  successive  yeara.  •  In  an  American 
white  and  red  lead  factory  employing  86  men, 
35  cases  occurred  in  six  months.  Another  Eng- 
lish factory,  employing  1S2  men,  did  not  have 
a  case  of  lead  poisoning  last  year.  An  Ameri- 
can factory,  with  170  men,  had  60  pdsoned 
during  this  aame  Tear.  Oat  of  a  group  of  85 
dippers.  13  men  had  had  16  attaclcs  of  lead 
poisiining  in  a  pottery  town  in  Ohio  in  ont» 
year.  The  English  factory  inspection  report 
for  1910  states  that  in  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries, among  786  male  dippers,  there  were  12 
cases  of  lead  poisoninir.  exactly  the  same  aoni* 
ber  ns  among  our  S.*)  dippers.  In  other  words, 
in  Staffordshire  one  dipper  in  60  or  61  suf- 
fered from  acute  plumbism  during  onc  year; 
in  Ohio,  one  dipper  to  6  or  7. 

As  to  the  relative  poisonous  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent lead  compounds  much  stress  is  laid  on 
dustiness  as  a  factor.  English  experts  believe 
that  a  I  r^-  ^  1  ible  lead  salt  may  be  actually 
more  dangerous  than  one  which  is  more  solu- 
ble but  km  eaaity  powdered*    For  ioslaae^ 
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lead  acetate  ia  very  soluble,  but  it  bu  a  dis- 
agreeable taste,  so  that  the  workman  cannot 
gwalluw  it  unuwures,  and  it  is  sticky,  not  pow- 
dery, so  that  in  bandiing  it  be  is  not  exposed 
to  dust- laden  air.  Ou  the  other  hand,  th* 
ox  ids,  Um  bMie  carboMtCb  th»  duromute,  attl> 
phate,  and  lilonotfli«Bto»  Rffv  All  du»t,v  and 
u.>uie  of  them  very  light  and  fluffy  1 1  ey  are 
tlsu  a\mu&t  tasteless,  and  the  worknmn  who 
bandies  them  dr^  inhales  into  bis  mouth  and 
•waUows  quantities  witiioat  notietng  it.  There- 
fore the  Etagtiih  evthorltfee— OliTer,  Goadby, 
and  T^ggc — ^r^ard  the  lead  saltn  as  dangerous 
in  proportion  to  their  duatiness.  They  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  abolition  of  dust — 
and  with  amazing  practical  success.  The  worst 
of  the  lead  compounds  is  probably  PbiO,  the 
snboxid,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  melted 
lead  and  is  given  off  in  fumes  at  high  temper- 
atures (Saeger).  It  in.  n\i.i  v.hirli  r.m.-^crt 
poiaoniog  in  lead  smelters,  /um  him  Ueris,  bra^a 
BoMen,  vorken  in  the  iypogra])hic  trades,  and 
the  men  employed  in  making  lead  pipe  snd 
wire,  sheet  lead,  solder,  shot  and  nil  un  Uttltt- 
tude  of  iirtieles  made  from  metallic  lead.  Men 
who  handle  these  objects  after  they  are  made 
may  also  become  poisoned,  because  the  oxids 
fonning  on  tbe  surlsoe  of  the  leed  rub  off  on 
their  hands. 

The  second  place  would  be  assigned  by  some 
to  the  hijjher  oxids,  PbO  (litharge)  and  I'b,()„ 
or  Pb.Os  (red  lead),  or  by  others  to  the  basic 
cariNNiate,  white  lead.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
more  soluble  and,  dose  for  dose,  more  poison- 
ons,  but  it  is  not  so  light  and  fluffy  as  are  the 
oxidx,  and  therefore  Ktz  places  it  lower  in  the 
scale  of  indiiHtriiil  poisons.  Wliite  lead,  classed 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  by  T^ehmann,  is 
the  best  known  of  the  lead  salts  und  probably 
lesponaible  for  more  industrial  plumbism  than 
say,  for  it  is  white  lead  that  poisons  the  ms* 
jority  of  painters,  .inJ  it  in  ^vtiid  Irad  that  is 
used  in  the  potteries  and  manufactured  in 
white-lead  works.  The  oxids,  litharge  and  red 
had,  are  oied  by  makers  ai  storage  batteries; 
tiiey  enter  into  the  composition  of  robber,  glaas, 
ramlsh,  certain  kinds  of  pottery  glaze,  the 
enamel  used  on  sanitary  ware,  and  the  paint 
used  to  cover  iron  and  steel.  Authorities  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  size  of  the  daily  dose  re- 
qaired  to  produce  symptoms  of  lend  tntoxiea* 
tion,  estimates  varying  from  1  mg.  to  20  mg., 
or  even  more.  Tliere  is  a  wide  difference  in 
individual  suh*  i  j  Ubility,  certain  workers  being 
apparently  immune,  while  others  succumb  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  avenue  of  entry  is  the  alimen- 
tanr  tract,  the  dust  being  swallowed  with  the 
aliva,  but  ahflorption  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  liiii;_'^  han  hrrri  c'x porimcT] t.T Ih'  jiroved. 

SHUTTLEMAKtB-s'  DlHliASC  yiuiltlemakers' 
disease  is  •  rather  baffling  ailment  found  among 
workmen  cvpiiged  in  the  mannfticture  of  shut* 
ties  in  Laneashtre  and  Yorkshire,  England. 
Noinerous  cnsfM  nf  illness  among  those  han- 
dling the  wood  in  these  factories  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  timber  used  possessed  a  prop- 
erty injurioua  to  health;  and  the  impression 
vent  abroad  that  ttw  aldencss  was  dtie  to  some 
poisfjn  triven  off  by  the  wood  during  the  process 
of  manufacture  of  shuttles.  The  symptoms  com- 
plained of  were  "  headache,  sleepiness,  running 
of  the  nose  and  eyes,  chronic  sneezing,  giddi- 
Btsi^  falntnesa,  teas  of  appetite,  sbortness  of 
breath,  naonrn.  rfe."  The  patients  exhibited  a 
ptls,  yellowish  or  greenish  color  of  the  skin, 
itss— ai 


accompanied   by  a  peculiar  ^'eamphor"  or 

"Turkey  rhubarb"  odor  flrom  the  breath  and 

skin.  n.  itths  werr  n  ported  as  due  to  "car- 
diac (^trima"  and  cardiac  incompetence.  An 
iM|uiry  into  the  details  of  the  industry  devel- 
«fcd  the  faet  that  various  woods  base  been 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  dinttlca,  namely, 
Persian  bo.\,  yn  rsiinnuni,  cornel.  These  timbers 
have  certain  peculiarly  suitable  pruperties  aa 
cabinet  woods  and  are  capable  of  taking  on  a 
high  polish.  More  recently  certain  other  im* 
ported  woods,  known  under  the  names  of  West 
African  boxwood,  South  African  boxwood,  Went 
Indian  bo.xwood,  and  East  London  boxwood, 
liave  entered  into  use  because  of  technical  ad- 
vantages and  comparative  cheapness.  The  sick- 
ness was  most  prevalent  among  those  men  who 
were  exposed  to  the  fine  smoke- like  dust  given 
off  by  the  saws  or  lathes  where  the  inhalation 
of  the  dust  or  absorption  in  other  ways  was 
almost  unavoidable,  especially  as  the  men  are 
lightly  clad  and  often  naked  from  the  waivk  un. 
An  asaminatiott  of  the  aawdust  of  suppoeedqr 
tokie  wood  showed  that  an  alkaloid  present  in 
the  West  Afii  an  boxwood  is  a  cardim  |  liHin. 
inducing  experimentally  a  gradual  slowing  of 
the  heart-beat,  with  a  cumulative  effect  after 
long  exposure  to  its  influence.  The  alKaloid  is 
very  aoiuble  and  probably  easily  absorbed. 
Further  examinations  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  toxic  wood  variously  termed  West  African 
or  East  London  t>oxwood  is  not  boxwood  e., 
a  species  of  Buxm)  and  is  not  identical  vitb 
the  South  African  or  West  Indian  boxwood. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Congo  basin  and  the 
Kamenin;  and  Professor  Gibson  has  at  length 
i'J.'ntjfipd  it  as  a  -species  of  Oonioma  which 
belongs  to  a  poisonous  order  of  tropical  or 
subtropical  plants.  Thus,  joint  clinical,  chem- 
ieai,  physiologie,  and  botanical  investigations 
have  made  obvious  the  means  of  relief  from  a 
moat  object ioiiiillc  iniustrial  danger. 

BiBuoQRAi'iiY.  A  special  bibliography  on  in- 
dustrial  hygiene  has  been  prepared  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  International  ikanoeiation  for 
Labor  Legislation,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  United  States  BuTcnii  of  Labor;  the  New 
York  Dfp^irtment  ot  Labor  has  published  vari- 
ous reports  on  tbia  subject,  as  has  also  the 
New  York  Faetoiy  Investigating  Commission} 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  BuOetiH 
number  95  contains  Thomas  Oliver's  *'  Industrial 
Lead  Poisoning";  the  same  Bulletin,  number 
100,  publishes  tliL  list  of  industrial  poisons  and 
other  substances  injurious  to  health  found  in 
industrial  processes,  prepared  by  the  Interna- 
tional Asobciation  for  Labor  Legislstion ;  the 
AmerietM  £<r(or  Legi»1ation  Review,  VoL  II., 
No.  2,  June,  1912,  rontuln^^  jsafHTg  yrsnntsd 
at  th»  conference  above  mentioned. 

OCEAX  DEPTHS.    See  Ezflosation. 

OHIO.  ForniAixoiv.  Aeeording  to  the 
Omisus  Bureau  statlsties  compiled  during  1918, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  4,767,121  in  1910, 
the  foreign-born  whites  numbered  597,245,  com- 
psred  with  457.900  in  1900.  The  Isrgest  num- 
oer  came  from  Germany,  176,130;  from  Austria. 
73.102;  from  Bussla.  48.7BCt  from  England.  43r 
365:  from  Italy,  4I.S81:  from  Ireland,  40.05«; 
from  Hungary.  84.1557;  from  Canada.  21.068; 
from  Sweden,  "10.916;  and  from  S  rihuMi  10  704 
Other  European  countries  contributed  smaller 
numbers.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  with  a 
population  of  364.463  in  1910,  there  were  66.- 
792  foreign-born  whites.   Of  these,  28,425  came 
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from  Germany.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  with  a 
population  of  5U0,titi3,  bad  a  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation of  195»703.  Of  thcae,  41^10  euie  from 
Germany;  41,042  from  Austria,  and  2S,499 
from  Russia.  Thnre  were  in  the  State  in  1910, 
111,452  negroes  and  39,249  mulattoes.  In  1890 
the  negroes  nmnbeKd  87(118  and  tbt  mttlatloeB, 

AotiCTLTUUE.  The  aereagv  '*«ltie>  aad  pro- 
diictinn  of  the  principal  crops'iii  1911  and  1012 

are  given  below: 


Acreage.  Prod.  Bu.  Vulue. 

Corn   1912  4.075,OiK)  174.410.000  $74,484,000 

ItU  S.900.000  150.B40.000  ST.SIS.OOO 

Whsat   mi  l.tZO.OOO  9.760,000  9.566,000 

1911  2,265.000  36.240.000  32.978.000 

Oats   1912  2,120.000  93.280.000  30.782.000 

1911  1.700.000  64.570.000  24,556,000 

Rjre   19*2  67,000  884,000  668,000 

1911  60,000  930,000  790,000 

PotatOflS    ...1912  186,000  20,832,000  11,041.000 

1911  190,000  12.360.000  10,374.000 

Haj   191S  X.960.0O0  a  4.026,000  62,338.000 

19U  S,66«,000  a  2,506.000  47.344.000 

Tobaeeo  ...ItlS  at,aM  b 79.<00,000  7,S11»M0 

aToBs.^  bPovads. 

MimnuL  PBODucnoir.  The  production  of 
coal  in  the  State  in  1911  was  30.7.59,5186  short 
tons,  valued  at  $31,810,r23.  The  conditions  af* 
fecting  the  industry  in  1911  were  in  marked  CQn« 
tract  to  those  prevsiling  in  1910»  when  the  pro* 
duetion  was  stinralated  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
in  otlwr  States.  The  production  in  that  year 
was  34,200,668  short  tons,  which  is  the  record 
tonnage  produced  in  the  coal-minine  history  uf 
the  State.  There  were  lajbor  troubles  in  1911. 
and  9530  men  were  on  striiee  at  one  time  or  an* 
other  during  the  year. 

The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  State  in  1911 
amounted  to  16,697  Umn  tons,  v.ilued  at  ?30,- 
649,  as  compared  with  22,320  long  tons,  valued 
at  988366  in  1910. 

The  production  of  petroleum  is  1911  was  8^ 
817,112  bsrrets,  whieh  was  a  eonsidertble  de- 
crease from  the  production  of  IfllO,  which  was 
9.916,370  barrels.  The  decrease  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  Lima  fields,  which  are  a  part  the 
Lims'Iodtsna  oil  field. 

ItfamiPACTtnBi.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sts- 

tistics  are  for  the  cah-ncJar  yoar  1909,  and  were 
compiled  in  191'J.  Ohio  i.^  larp'ly  a  manufac- 
turing State  and  the  ^jrcjwtli  of  fiio  iinlustt  ics 
has  been  rapid  and  substantial.  From  the  fol- 
lowing table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  in 
1900,  15,138  manufacturing  establishments,  giv- 
ing employment  to  an  average  of  523,004  per- 
sons. The  largest  number  of  wage-earners  wna 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and 
macbine-slwp  producets,  64,817;  in  the  iron 
industries  were  employed  38,686}  in  industries 
connected  with  railways,  20,728;  in  tlie  mann* 
factiirp  of  pottery  and  clay  products,  16,510; 
in  printinjr  and  publi.shing,  IS.T^S.  The  larg- 
est value  of  product  was  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries.  $107,780,000.  The  value,  of  the  pro- 
duet  of  the  foundry  and  msehine'  shops  was 
$14.'5.8.37,0O0;  of  industries  connected  with  iron 
and  steel,  $83,699,000;  slaughtering  and  meat- 
park  inp.  $.50,804,000:  flour  mill  and  grist  mill 
products.  $48,093,000.  Other  industries  whoac 
product  was  valued  ut  more  than  $25,000,000 
were  printing  and  publishing,  automobiles,  lum- 
ber and  timber  products,  boots  and  shoes,  to- 
bacco manufactures,  iiulii-triis  conmrtcd  witli 
railways,  and  malt  liquor».    The  total  number 


of  persons  employed  in  the  manufactures  was 
523,004.  Of  these,  489,811  were  male  and  83,- 
193  female.  Xhoas  emj^yxi  under  16  years  of 
sge  numlwred  8244.  xlie  prevailing  boors  of 

labor  among  the  ^jreal  majority  of  wage-earners 
ranged  from  54  to  UO  a  week;  only  13.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  being  employed  in  establish- 
ments where  tiie  prevailing  hours  were  leas  thas 
64  a  week  and  only  7.8  per  eenl  in  estsUiah* 
ments  where  they  were  niort>  than  60  a  week. 
The  largest  number  of  wage-farmrB  was  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  84,72S.  The  value  of  the 
manufacturing  product  in  this  city  was  |271,- 
960,833.  In  Cincinnati  the  wage-earners  num- 
bered 60,192,  with  a  product  valued  at  8184.- 
515,602.  Other  cities  whose  product  was  over 
$25,000,000  were  Youngs  town,  AkroD,  Toledo, 
Dayton,  Columbus,  Lorain,  and  Canton.  The 
following  talde  givea  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  census  im  the  calendar  jeais  1909- 
19Mi 


Number  or 
1909 

Of  SSUKb- 

Its  ..>*  16.US 
Persona  eanced 
1  n  manune- 

tures    623.004 

Proprietors  and 

firm    members  lit^^^ 
Sal'd  employees  (M81 
Wave  earners 
Caverasaaum- 

bar)    446.994 

Primary  h.  p....  1,683.155 

Capital   11,300.733,000 

Expenses    ........  1.282.845.000 

Services    .......  S17,5y7.0uO 

Salaries    72,147.000 

Wages    245,450.000 

Materials    824.202.000 

If Iscellaneoua. ...    1 4 1 .046,000 
Value  of  products  1,437,936.000 
Value  of  products 
less    cost  Of 
materUils  ....  61S.7S4,000 


Amount 
1904 


of  Inc. 
1904-'0» 


1S.7«  9.t 


417.946  26.1 


1S.667 
SSiMl 


S64.SM 

1.116.932 
1856.989,000 

S56. 206,000 
2L'G, 864,000 
4:i.-4  3;i.OOO 
lS2,42y.OO0 
527.637,000 
102.706.000 
940.812.000 


7.1 

ni4 


str 

41.T 
51  i 

49  i 

66  1 
345 
U.Z 
17.3 
49.7 


4tt,176.O0e  4L7 


EmrCATIOlf.  The  total  daily  attendance  in  the 

schools  of  the  State  in  1911-12,  was  651,746. 
Of  these,  325,986  were  boys  and  325.760  were 
girls.  The  total  number  of  men  teachers  was 
8230,  and  of  women  teachers,  18,126.  The  atr* 
erage  monthly  salary  in  elementary  sdiooli 
for  men  was  $.')8,  and  for  women,  $47;  in  high 
schools,  for  men,  $88,  and  for  women.  $67.  The 
total  expenditures  under  the  common  school 
system  of  the  SUte  in  1911-12  were  830,054.779. 
A  law  requiring  the  teaebing  of  agrfcttltare  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  has  greatly 
added  to  the  value  of  school  work.  This  Uw 
makes  the  State  commissioner  of  schotds  State 
superintendent  of  agriculture,  and  givea  him  the 
appointment  of  four  deputy  supervisors  of  s^ 
riculture.  This  law  has  created  a  greet  inte^ 
est  in  the  subject,  and  it  will  largely  increase 
the  value  of  f.irms  and  farm  products  in  Ohio. 
New  laws  for  certification  and  teachers'  pen- 
sions were  passed  in  the  legislature  of  191 112 
Two  normal  schools,  one  at  Bowling  Green  aod 
one  at  Kent,  were  established  durinff  1012. 

FiNANCK.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  etx^- 
ing  N'ovenilKT  15,  liill,  were  $13,037,293.  aii.i 
the  expenditures  lor  the  same  period  were  $1"-.- 
932,343.  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  including  the  balance  at  the  begioning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  was  $3,768,116.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  are  from  the  liquor  tax. 
county  tax  f^i  tl K'liiciit.  exci^p  tax,  public  utili- 
ties, the  annual  fees  of  corporations,  and  ices 
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■ad  taxes  from  insurance  companies.  The  chief 
eitpenditures  are  for  State  iniititutiuns,  for  edu- 
i  >(i  11  and  lor  SUte  govenuneDt.  lliere  it  no 

Stat«  debt. 

Cbairies  akd  Cobbections.  The  charitable 
u4  eorrectionaJ  ioatitutioiis  of  the  state  in- 
ehidcd  the  Athene  State  HospitaU  Cleveland 

State  Hospital,  Colunil  iH  Stati-  Huspital,  Day- 
ton State  Hospital,  Longview  Hospital,  the  Mas- 
ailoB  8ute  Hospital,  the  Toledo  State  Hospital, 
the  Ohio  HospiUl  for  £pilcptiee,  the  Uadiaon 
Home,  the  Ohio  Soldiers*  end  Scilon'  Home, 
the  Ohio  Soldlera'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home, 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  State  Sciux)!  for  the 
I).iif.  Jri-iiiuUon  for  Feeble-minded,  State  Sani- 
tarium, State  Penitentiary,  State  Beformatory, 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  Girls'  Indnetriel  School, 
end  the  Lima  State  Hospital,  also  several  State 
farms.  The  juvenile  court  law  is  enforced  in 
the  State  aul  it*  operation  hae  heen  veiy  aatif> 
factory. 

Founca  ahd  Qavmuam 

There  is  never  a  lack  of  political  interest  in 
Obi  ^  and  the  situation  in  the  State  in  161 1^, 
resulting  from  a  number  of  unusual  conditions, 
made  the  political  history  of  the  State  during 
the  year  one  ot  the  moet  intereeting  and  event* 
ftal  in  recent  year*.  At  President  Taft  is  a 
native  of  the  State,  unusual  int  rest  centred 
in  his  campaign.  Governor  lianaon  was,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion, one  of  the  three  leading  candidates  for 
the  nomination.  More  Important  than  the 
political  campaign  in  its  losting  renutts  was  the 
constitution  convention,  which  prepared  an  en- 
tirely new  coiiHiif iition  for  the  StatOi  This 
is  noted  at  length  below. 

0(nnrE2«Tio>s  akd  Elections.  The  Republi- 
cm  campaign  began  on  the  first  day  <d  the  ytu 
with  the  oriranizatlon  at  Columbus  of  the  Ohio 

Prrj;.'rp---i\ >■  RcpiiliI  ican  Li-ii^'ue,  This  leaf^'ue 
was  ostensibly  formed  to  forward  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  La  Follette,  but  the  meeting 
resolved  iteelf  Anally  into  a  non-committal 
stand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  GifTord  Pinchot,  James  R. 
Garfield,  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  delegates  finally  refused  to  endorse  any 
particular  person  for  the  nomination,  although 
the  friends  of  Senator  La  Follstte  made  an  ag. 
gressive  fight  to  have  his  name  endorsed  as  the 
candidate  of  the  league.  The  resolution  to  en- 
dorse Senator  La  Follette  waa  defeated  hj  a 
vote  of  62  to  32. 

On  Fdnruary  21,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his 
hman  and  l(»ii|>awaitcd  address  hefore  the  eon- 
stitntienal  eonventlon.  A  smamary  ot  this  is 

given  in  the  nrticte  PresioenTIAL  Camp.MCN. 
Several  weeks  before  this  Governor  Harmon  ad- 
dressed the  convention.  In  contrast  to  Mr. 
Boosevdt  he  declared  against  the  initiative 
and  refterendmn,  which  lie  said  were  merely  ex* 
periments  in  government,  and  he  advised  tho^e 
who  were  making  the  new  constitution  to  oh- 
^rve  how  the  innovations  worked  in  other  com- 
monwealths before  adopting  them.  Governor 
Wilson  was  invited  to  address  the  convention, 
hut  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
not  invade  the  territory  of  the  State  while  its 
governor  was  a  rival  candidate  for  the  aoaii* 
nation. 

The  first  teat  of  the  relative  strength  of  Mr. 
EsMsvelt  and  President  Taft  in  the  SUte  cane 
la  ^  primary  aleetion  held  on  May  21.  This, 


although  called  a  pr,-iilf  ntial  primary  elec- 
tion, was  not,  strtcUy  speaking,  an  election  for 
the  choice  of  the  voters  for  President.  On  the 
ballots  tiiere  appeared  the  naase  of  no  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nominntion.  The  voters  of 
each  party  exprpM-^cd  their  choice  by  voting 
for  district  deitgatts  favorable  to  one  candi- 
date or  another.  The  delegates-at-large  were 
not  voted  for  at  this  primary,  but  at  the  State 
convention.  The  campaign  preceding  thie  elee> 
tion  was  bitter  and  aggressive.  Both  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Mr.  Roostvelt  took  part  on  the 
Republican  side,  while  Mr.  Brvan  made  speeches 
bitterly  opposing  Governor  Harmon.  The  elec- 
tion resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  His  delates  received  165,809 
votes,  while  those  of  President  Taft  received 
118,8412,  and  thr,3€  of  Senator  La  Follette  15,- 
570.  The  Lolal  vote  cast  was  299,741,  which 
may  be  t-onipared  with  the  Republican  vote  in 
the  election  of  1908^  6J2^li,  The  only  dele- 
oatea  carried  1^  President  Tisft  wne  ^  four 
from  Cincinnati  and  Mr  Roosevelt  had  ab- 
stained from  making  adUjesses  in  this  city. 
Tliis  election  may  be  considered  the  climax  of 
the  Republican  campaign.  The  result  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  for  President  Taft,  who 
had  caused  it  to  he  understood  that  be  would 
accept  as  eonehlsive  the  verdict  of  his  own 
State. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did  not  give  him  the  control  of  the  State  eOB^ 
vention.  The  machinery  of  this  convention  waa 
in  the  hands  of  the  Taft  leadeft.  The  conven- 
tion met  on  June  4  anr!  hy  a  vote  of  393)6  to 
330V^  endorsed  President  laft.  The  convention 
was  riotous,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to 
defeat  the  Taft  majority.  These  failed,  how- 
ever, and  the  six  del^ates-at-large  were  given 
to  President  Taft.  The  action  of  the  President 
in  accepting  these  delates  after  the  verdict 
rf  tho  voters  was  severely  criticised  during  the 
campaign.  The  Republican  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  State  oflicers  was  held  Ott  July  2, 
fidmimd  B.  Billon  of  Columbus,  judge  of  eom- 
mon  pleas,  was  nominsted  for  governor.  It 
\vn=;  -(veil  known  that  Judge  Dillon  was  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  Mr.  Roose%'elt,  and  he  had 
in  fact  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
nomination  for  governor.  He  finally  consented, 
however,  to  be  a  eandldate.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  for  nearly  a  month. 
Judge  Dillon  declined  to  run  and  resigned  as 
a  candidate.  His  action  was  r:ni.  ,i  ^-iiri  rise,  aa 
it  waa  known  that  if  the  Roosevelt  Hepubli- 
cana  insisted  on  nominating  a  third  candidate, 
or  danaiidad  that  ba  ahoohl  t^jska  *  stand 
In  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  President, 
he  would  rieclinc  to  run.  The  State  com- 
mittee, in  whose  hands  lay  the  selection 
of  a  new  candidate,  met  on  August  10  and 
nominated  Gen.  R.  B.  Brown  of  Zaneaville,  who 
had  previously  heeo  the  nominee  for  lientenant- 
governor.  Walter  F.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
State  committee  and  leader  of  the  Progreaaive 
party  in  tlie  State,  resigned,  following  the  nom- 
ination of  General  Brown.  He  was  followed 
by  eight  other  Roosevelt  men  on  the  emnmittee. 
In  the  following  week  the  committee  nominated 
other  candidates  for  State  offices.  The  Pro- 
gressive party  held  a  convention  on  September  4 
and  nominated  Arthur  L.  Garford  for  sovemor, 
and  other  State  officers.  James  R.  Oarlield  was 
temporary  chairman. 

Tne  Democratic  campaign,  while  not  so  spec- 
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tacttbur  m  tlie  RepuUieaii,  had  features  of  gnat 
Intentt.    The  att««1a  made   upon  Governor 

Uannon  by  Mr  Hryan  are  referred  to  above. 
To  these  attacks  Governor  liariuun  repli«d  at 
length.  He  declared  that  although  he  had  been 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  five  yean*  he 
had  never  yet  disappointed  H.  He  declared 
that,  although  Mr.  Hryati  hud  predrctod  rer- 
tain  defeat  in  NovemU^r  if  he  ( Harmon)  should 
ho  nomiriated  for  tli.  s  rsHidency.  he  did  not 
think  .\fr.  Bryan  had  the  qualiflcations  for  pick- 
ing a  8ucceflflfal  eandiliate. 

Mr.  Harmon  carried  the  primary  election  on 
May  21,  winning  a  majority  of  the  district 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  though  Mr. 
Wilson  polled  a  heavy  vote  and  was  generally 
sacceiifiil  in  northern  Ohio.  The  State  con- 
vention waa  controlled  by  Qovemor  fiarmoo. 
elected  liz  dclegates-at-large  in  his  interest, 
and  then  after  a  bitter  fi-jht,  vot<*<I  to  a]  r'j 
the  unit  rule  to  the  Ohio  delegation  as  a  wholo. 
That  was  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Wil- 
lon  district  deiMatee  to  rapport  tiM  New  Jer- 
aty  man  in  the  mltittore  eonTcntioa.  The  Wil- 
■on  adherents,  however,  refused  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  convention,  took  their 
ri-lif  [  ;>  the  floor  at  Baltimore  and  von.  See 

PaESIDfU^TIAL  CaMPAIOM. 

The  Democrats  on  Jnljr  nominated  Congress- 
man Jamea  M.  Cok  for  fovemor.  The  result 
of  the  election  on  November  S  wai  as  follows: 

For  President,  Wilson  received  423,152  votes. 
Taft  277,(W6.  Roosevelt  22U,327,  Debs  89,930, 
Chafln  11,450,  and  Reimer,  Socialist  Labor, 
2623.  Governor  Wilun'e  plurality  was  140,066. 
For  governor,  Coz.  Demoerat,  received  4S0,9^ 
vot^s,  Brown,  Republienn,  272,500,  Garford,  Pro- 
gressive. 217.ft03.  Ruthctiberger.  Socialist,  87,- 
709,  Poling,  Prohibitionist,  10,607,  and  Kirchor, 
Socialist  Labor,  2689.  The  l^islature  is  Dem- 
ooratio  by  a  majoritj  of  TS  on  Joint  ballot 

CONSTTTtmOWAL  COWVENTTON'.  The  fourth 
constitutional  convention  of  the  State  concluded 
iti>  reports  on  Juth'  7,  l'.U2.  it.  prepared  forty- 
two  amendments  to  the  cun»titution,  which  were 
anhnitted  to  the  people  on  a  sinsle  ballot,  and 
arran^  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  ap* 
pear,  if  adopted,  in  the  eonatittttion,  except  the 
amendment  rchitinL-  to  the  liquor  traffie*  which 
was  placed  by  itaeif  on  the  ballot. 

This  constitutional  convention  met  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  deeire  of  the  State  board  of 
eonunlestoners  to  replaee  ttie  general  property 
tax  with  clas8if!cation  of  property.  The  efforts 
of  this  board  to  bring  about  the  convention  were 
heconded  by  the  liquor  interests,  w  hii  li  believed 
that  through  a  convention  tliey  might  succeed 
in  securing  a  license  clause  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  State.  These  two  bodies  of  advocates 
were  joined  by  the  friends  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  ■who  wished  to  make  the  State 
thoroughly  progressive  by  placing  legislative 
power  in  the  bands  of  the  people.  The  three 
propoeala  advocated  by  tbeae  varkma  bodioi  oc» 
cupied  nearly  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  en- 
tire .session  of  the  convention. 

The  agitation  for  a  change  in  relation  to 
taxes  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  for 
•ixty  years  the  State  has  had  a  general  prop- 
erty tax.  In  1906,  by  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, municipal  bonds  wert*  exempted  from 
taxation,  this  being  the  only  exemption  for  in- 
dividuals, except  persorj-J  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200  for  each  person.  The  proposal 
adopted  1^  tlw  convention  restores  State,  city, 
village^  cannly»  and  township  bond*  isaned  after 


tbe  going  into  effect  of  the  proposal,  if  it  should 
he  ratitied  by  the  ptvpU-,  to  taxation,  but  in- 
creases tbe  $200  exemption  to  $600.  It  also 
gives  to  the  legislature  authority  to  provide 
for  inheritance  taxes,  income  taxes,  excise,  and 
franchise  taxes,  and  taxes  apon  tlie  production 
of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineralsL  It  pro- 
hibits any  indebtedness  of  the  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  the  Stat«,  unless  provision  is 
made  i  t  ]itymcnt  of  part  of  tl>e  principal  to- 
gether with  the  interest  each  year.  Tlie  pro- 
poaal  was  considered  by  many  of  the  delegates 
too  conservative.  But  the  fact  that  a  1  per 
cent,  tax  law  was  passed  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1911  and  had  been  found  io  work  satis- 
factorily brought  about  tbe  result  that  most 
of  the  people,  partienkuly  tlw  farmers,  Mt 
favorably  toward  the  general  praperty  tax. 

Seeond  in  importance  were  the  meaeares  re* 
lating  to  the  liquor  trafRc.  Tbe  State  had  been 
a  no-license  State  since  IH.'il,  the  date  of  th« 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  That  instrument 
contains  this  paragraph:  **  No  license  to  traf- 
fio  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  hereafter  be 
granted  in  this  State ;  but  the  General  Assembly 
may,  by  law,  provide  against  tbe  evils  resulting 
therefr  uri."  T'l  l  r  ;hc  latter  part  of  this  pro- 
visions a  b<Kly  of  law;;  waa  pasaed  at  various 
times  by  the  legislature.  The  liquor  propOMl 
adopted  by  the  constitutional  convention  pro* 
▼idM  for  license  and  it  saf^rnards  all  the  liquor 
laws  previously  on  the  statute  books.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  license  shall  be  granted  only 
to  persona  of  good  moral  character,  who  are 
interested  in  the  business  nowhere  else  and  who 
are  dtisena  of  tlm  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  applicants  for  license  must  be  the 
only  persons  interested  in  the  busineaa  for  which 
the  license  is  asked,  that  convithon  for  a  sec- 
ond oiTense  against  tbe  liquor  laws  of  the  State 
shall  revoke  a  license,  and  that  licenses  shall  be 
limited  to  one  for  every  600  population  in  town- 
ships and  municipalities.  UndCT  mnnleipal 
home  rule,  municipaliti  s  will  ha\f  t!ip  ri^^ht  to 
restrict  further  the  nuiiiUr  ot  saloons  within 

their  wrpoiato  limits. 

The  meaanres  relating  to  the  initiative  and 
referendnm  resulted  in  one  of  the  btttmint 

fights  of  the  convention.  The  ilolot^'atcs  were 
divided  into  those  who  were  oppoRcd  to  the 
initiative  and  referendum  altogether  or  unless 
well  safeguarded;  those  who  favored  the  indi- 
rect IniUativo  witii  reaaonably  high  pereent- 
a^s,  being  bitterly  opposed  to  the  direct  in- 
itiative in  any  form ;  and  those  who  favored 
only  the  direct  initiative  with  low  percentages. 
The  proposal  passed  was  a  compromise.  It  pro- 
vides for  tbe  direct  initiative  for  oonstitaticnai 
amendments  only,  with  a  requirement  of  10  per 
cent,  of  tbe  electors  on  petition,  and  the  indi- 
rect initiative  for  all  law<  \vl[]i  h  requireoieat 
of  3  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  petition.  If  a 
proposed  law  is  ignored  bv  the  General  Asseai- 
oly  or  is  paased  in  its  original  or  in  an  awsniiiMf 
form  it  is  subject  to  the  r«fliv«nduin,  tlMugh 
it  can  Ti<  referred  only  on  a  petition  signed 
by  a  supplementary  3  per  cent,  of  the  elector*, 
which  petition  shall  state  the  form  of  the  law 
asiced  to  be  referred,  whether  tbe  original  or 
an  amended  form.  Laws  proposed  by  tin 
ftiative  petition  shall  not  lie  snbjeet  to  the  vcis 
power  of  tlie  governor. 

Important  proposals  were  passed  having  to 
do  with  Congress  and  judicial  procedure.  These 
provided  that  in  civil  cases  the  General  Jumm- 
bly  may  authorise  the  rendering  of  a  vmdlei 
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by  not  less  t)iaii  three-fourths  of  the  jury.  Pro-  Municipulit ii-^  also  ;)erinitted  by  a  vote  of 
vision  wa&  nlno  tuutiti  fur  the  reiiiovttl  uf  oeca-  two-tliirde  ot  the  council  or  on  petition  of  10 
»ion«  for  the  law's  delay,  making  the  adminis-  per  cent,  of  tlie  ulcctors,  to  create  a  ehaiter 
tnticw  of  tbe  law  iese  cxpoDstTe  to  litigants  oonunission  of  15  oiembera,  who  shall  prepare  a 
aad  tba  State.  *Other  meaanm  providM  for  charter  to  ba  lubiiiittad  to  the  people,  which  to 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  expert  v.itnf>s»es  to  go  into  Cttcct  OH  thc  approval  of  the 
and   expert    testimony    iu  criminui    tiiaJ^   and  electors. 

proceeding».  Capital  punishment  was  abolished. 

ProposaU  relating  to  labor  were  important.  Tbe  convention  oonaiated  of  Hi)  dek|;atefl» 
Nearly  all  the  proposals  asked  for  by  the  labor  dtTided  politically  into  65  Democrat*,  4S  Rcpvb- 
delegatea  were  granted,  lliese  included  tneas-  lieann,  3  Independents,  and  3  Socialists.  Several 
urea  authorizing  the  legislature  to  pass  lawa  important  adiiresses  were  delivered  from  time  to 
regulatin<r  the  hours  of  labor  limiiing  a  day's  time  by  distinguished  men.  These  included 
work  to  eight  hours,  and  a  week'tt  work  to  48  Judge  Lindsay  of  Denver,  who  spoke  on  the 
hours  on  all  public  woric  of  the  State,  ostalt-  initiative  and  referendum.  President  Taft  de- 
lithiiw  a  minimum  ingb,  providing  for  the  com-  livered  a  abort  addrcM.  Governor  Harmon  ad- 
fort,  uelth,  and  aafety  of  employees,  providing  dressed  the  eonvention,  and  frankly  stated  hie 
for  workmen's  compensation,  providing  that  no  ideas  on  a  number  of  subjects.  He  expressed 
injunction  shall  issue  in  any  controversy  in-  his  disapproval  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
Tolving  the  employment  of  labor,  except  to  and  recommended  that  a  clause  licensing  the 
preaerve  property  from  injuij  or  di»trae-  Uquoi^  traffic  be  embodied  in  tbe  conetitution. 
ihm,  and  eeeoring  for  person*  charged  with  The  addre**  ot  Preeident  Rooeevelt  i*  noted  in 
vioI:j«.inL'  an  injunction  in  such  controversy  full  in  the  article  I^besidevtial  Cami'atcn.  Gov- 
a  trmi  by  jury  as  in  criminal  cases.  {See  ernor  Johnson  of  California  advovuted  the 
Employers'  Li.mulity. )  A  measure  was  initiative  and  referendum,  tlio  recall  of  judges, 
passed  providing  that  prison  labor  and  prison-  and  woman  suilraKe.  William  J.  Bryan  also 
made  goods  shall  not  enter  into  competition  advocated  these  reforms  and  included  the  guar- 
with  other  labor  and  goods,  and  the  limit  on  an  tee  of  bank  deposits.  Senator  Burton  and 
the  amount  of  damages  recoverable  for  death  former  Senator  Koraker  delivered  forcible  ad- 
by  wrongful  ait  or  neglect  ui  unother,  was  re-  dresses  fiL' lii --t  ti  e  initiative  and  referendum, 
moved.  Mechanics,  artisans,  laborers,  and  ma-  The  42  amendments  were  voted  on  at  a  spe- 
terial  men  were  secured  by  a  direct  lien  upon  cial  election  on  September  3,  34  being  adopted 
PHOMT^  l^oa  which  th^  have  bestowed  laibor  and  8  defeated.  Among  the  lost  amendments 
or  ranuaMd  natarfid.  Jl  proposal  was  paeaed  was  one  establishing  woman's  BulTrage,  another 
liovidlng  for  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  to  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  and  another  to  en- 
build  an  inter-county  system  of  wagon  roads,  courage  good  roads  through  a  $60,000,000  State 
An  important  proposal  was  that  relating  to  con-  bond  issue.  Ob  the  other  hand,  the  34  amend- 
•ervation  <»f  national  reeouroea  and  the  con-  meat*  adopted  establish  what  is  generally  con* 
■ervatiea  of  the  water  power  of  the  State.  K  tldered  one  of  the  most  progreesive  conititution* 
woman  BuflTrage  proposal  was  passed,  as  well  as  in  the  Union.  They  accept  the  initiative  and 
a  proposal  authorizing  the  appointment  of  referendum  in  a  mandatory  form,  permit  the 
•i^  rm  n  to  positions  in  those  institutions  of  the  adoption  of  minimum  wage  legislation,  broaden 
State  where  the  interests  of  women  and  children  the  workingmen's  compensation  laws,  establish 
are  involved.  Tbe  word  "white"  was  eliminated  the  eight>hour  day  on  all  public  work,  facilitate 
from  the  elective  franchise  article  of  the  consti*  the  removal  of  SUte  oflScials,  radically  modify 
tntion,  by  requeet  of  the  nepoes  of  the  State.  the  judicial  system  of  the  State,  limit' the  veto 
Important  proposals  providinpr  for  the  removal  pow  er  of  the  |.  )m  ; n  h  .  <  ompel  State-wide  pri- 
irom  oiTue  of  ofiicer«  for  misconduct  involving  maries  and  State-wide  civil  service,  establish  a 
moral  turpitude  or  other  causes  were  passed,  "  blue  sky  "  law,  and  greatly  broaden  the  free* 
and  provision  was  made  for  primarv  elections,  dom  of  local  municipalities  to  nvera  them- 
except  in  villagee  and  townships  of  less  than  selves  as  tbef  dmoee.  The  new  Tepislature  to 
2000  population  A  civil  service  provision  for  meet  in  January  will  have  as  its  chief  duty  the 
the  State  ami  all  subdivisions  was  passed.  carrying  out  of  the  mandates  of  the  new  consti- 

Two  important  proposals  relating  to  educa-  tution.  Already  in  several  cities  of  the  State 
tioQ  were  passed.  One  of  these  made  the  super-  steps  have  been  tatcen  to  revise  their  forms  of 
inteadent  of  public  instruction  an  appointive  government  for  the  eetablishment  of  home  rule, 
efle^  The  other  provided  for  tbe  oraanization.  For  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
adnhiistratlon,  and  control  of  the  pnblic  school  control  of  sewage  disposal  and  water-supplies 
systi  in  nf  the  State,  giving  each  city  ei  li  >  '  dis-  by  State  boards  of  lieultii,  see  S.\mtation. 
trict  powers,  by  referendum  vote,  to  determine  Otueb  Eventw.  The  trial  of  members  of  the 
for  itself  the  number  of  members  and  the  OT-  legislature  indicted  for  bribery  in  1011  was  i-on- 
ganiiation  of  its  board  of  education.  tinued  during  1012.    On  March  13,  Senator  L. 

Perhaps  the  most  radical  proposal  adopted  R.  Andrews  vras  convicted  of  accepting  a  bril>e 
by  the  convention  'v;is  tlinf  fin'ving  home  rule  to  fur  legislntive  favors.  On  May  23,  Senator 
iBoaieipalities.  This  proposal  provides  that  Isaac  E.  JIulTman  was  convicted.  On  I>i>ceinb«'r 
nnnieipaiitie*  may  choose  their  own  form  of  4,  Senator  G.  K.  Cetone  was  found  guilty.  .Ml 
fiovemmcnt  and  exercise  all  powers  within  their  are  now  in  the  penitentiary.  On  October  9» 
corporate  limit*  that  are  not  prohibited  hj  the  Repr<>sentative  fleorge  B.  Nye  pleaded  guilty  to 
general  laws  of  the  State.  It  provides  further  fin  <  1  nrge  of  solicitin:^  i  i.ril c  of  $1000.  He 
that  municipalities  may  acquire  public  utilities  siibsequently  made  <M}nfession  of  everything  that 
and  may  operate  them,  and  sell,  without  the  he  knew  of  the  legislative  (praft  to  Attorney* 
corporate  limits,  the  nrodoet  of  service  of  the  Qeneral  Hogan.  Proceedinfla  were  at  once  be- 
atilities  to  the  extent  of  SO  per  eent.  of  the  pro-  gvn  looking  towards  the  indictment  of  persons 
yiBt  or  service  of  the  utilities  u^ed  within  (he  and  eorporaf i  in^  mentioned  in  this  confession, 
•erporate  limits,  or  that  they  naay  acquire  prop-  State  Guvebnment.  Governor,  J.  M.  Cox; 
cttj  bqnBMl  theit  necda  aad  cell  the  cams*.  Lientenant^vemor*  Hugh  L.  Nfehotaj  Seoi«- 
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tar7  of  SUte,  Charles  H.  Graves;  Treasurer,  J.  tlie  State  in  1910  numbered  137,612.  and  the 

M.  Brennan;  Auditor,  V.  Donahey;  Attorney-  mulattoes  89,342.    In  1890  tbe  negroes  num- 

r;(  r,  r  il   Timothy  S.  Hogan;  Adjutaat-0!«neral  bered  21,609  ana  tlie  mulattoes  817. 

not  upnointed;  Coioinisaioner  of  ljuurance,  Ed'  Aoricultube.    Tbe  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 

mond  H.  Moore ;  Superintendent  of  EdttCHtMHl,  dnction  of  the  principol  crops  in  Mil  and  IMS, 

Fank  VV.  Miller — all  DemQcrata,  are  given  below: 

JuDiciABY.    Supreme  Court:    Chief  Justice,   

John    A.    Shauck,    Rep.;    Associatp    Jtiaticea,  '  " 

.Limes  G    Jobnson.  Maurice  H    Dunohu.   J    F.  ^orn   1912  T^^k-o  $UJ^xm 

nilkin;    <).    .Newman — all    Kcpiibhcnns ;    R.   M.  1911    5,675,(H>a     S6.888.000  25.&:2.i"iO 

Wanamaker,  Ind.;  Clerk,  Frank  McKean,  Ke-  Wheat   1912   i.BTO.ooO    20.096.000  la,o;2.ijo« 

nubliean.  1,122.0U0      8.976,000  M.m,m 

'^amTmT  Tm^,^,  loio    D      ui •  o       0«t«   936,000     23.494.000  7.»8«.0fl<t 

Statb  Lboislatcre,  1913    Republicans,  Sen-  mi     ftW^oOO      gjwi.OOO  3,9?7!ow 

ate,  7;  House.  32;  joint  ballot,  31).    Democrats,  Rye   1912  4.000  48.000  42,0M 

Senate.  26;  House,  8«;  juint  ballot  114.    Pro  _  .  ,   *'000  ,  M.O0O  ,  .40b«H 

gressive*^  Uouae.  3;  joint'  ballot,  3.    Democratic  """^  -  1^}?  g.o^  ^'S^  ''Sffl 

majority.  Senate,  19;  House,  5S;  Joint  ballot  Hay   i!'i2  385.000  a48i.ooo  s.bb^.m 

72.  1911      810.000      a  048,000  fi,184.0M 

The  representatiTee  in  Congresa  wfl!  be  found   cMt.000   

in  the  section  Cotujrrss,  article  T'MTKra  SxaIM.     j^T^nT.  lyBalre. 
OHIO  BIVEB  DAU.    See  D.\ms. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVEBSITT.  'Ihe  .  Mineral  Production.  There  were  produced 
students  enrolled  in  all  departments  of  the  unl-  ^^"^^  mines  of  the  State  in  1911.  3,074,- 

versitv  in  the  antttun  of  1812  were  The  8*2  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,291,494.  This  is  a 

fi  It  s  numbered  274.  Durinp  the  year  a  considerable  gain  over  the  tigurea  of  1910,2,- 
graduaie  bcIiooI  was  organized  with  Prof.  Will-  646,226  short  tons,  valued  at  15,867,947.  It 
lain  McPLerHon.  Ph.  D.,  as  dean,  llenrv  Adam  did  "ot,  however,  equal  the  tonnage  mined 
Weber,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  either  in  1909  or  1907,  which  was  less  than 
died  July  14,  1912.  Dr.  Frederiek  Arps.  Plu  the  avera^  prodnetioB  of  tho  preceding  eight 
D.,  of  the  University  of  Tllinoin,  was  appointed  yea".  Ihe  decrease  in  tbe  jtrodoeiion  is 
professor  of  psychology,  and  Forrest  Kirer  Pence  '•''8*'y  dttO  to  the  eompctitlOQ  Of  foel  ell  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  ceramic  engincerinj?.  natural  gas  from  the  Louisiana  and  mid-con- 
The  produetive  funds  of  the  univprsity  at  the  tineiit  fields,  and  of  coal  from  other  States 
end  of  the  collegiate  year  iyil  l2  amounted  to  where  mining  condition.s  are  more  favorablf. 
$050,004,  and  the  income  to  $1,020,958.  There  There  were  27  men  killed  by  accidenU  in  the 
were  in  the  libraiT  118,0S4  bound  volumes,  and  eoal  mines  of  the  State  dorfog  1911. 
about  10,000  pamphlets.  FretideBt»  W.  O,  The  production  of  lead  and  zinc  for  1911 
Thomp**on,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  valued  at  $812,190.  a  decrease  of  $132,- 

OHIO  UHIVEBSITY.  An  institution  of  <''0*5,  compared  with  tin  production  in  1910, 
higher  learning  at  Athens,  0.,  founded  in  1804.  The  production  of  lead  was  2501  short  ton*, 
The  totnl  enrallnient  In  all  departments  of  the  »nd  of  /in--,  5ir)0  short  tons,  compared  with  s 
Tinlver^ity  in  the  autumn  of  1912  was  1832.  production  of  288  abort  tons  of  lead  and  0994 
The  faculty  numbered  75.  There  were  no  note-  tons  of  cine  in  1910. 

worthy  benefactions  received  during  thi  3  ;  r.  frtrohum.  Tho  State  ranks  second  in  the 
Among  the  additions  to  the  faculty  made  dur-  production  of  petroleum,  being  surpassed  obIt 
ing  the  year  were  the  following:  C.  M.  Dout-  by  California.  The  production  has  shown  a 
hitt,  director  of  indoor  athkthw;  Clinton  K.  steady  inereaae  for  several  yean.  In  1911  it 
Makinnon,  asristant  professor  of  English,  and  was  66,0II9,«87  barrels,  eompared  with  $<,Onr 
Eliiiabeth  H.  Bohm,  principal  of  the  school  of  718  barrels  in  1910,  The  most  significant  fic- 
domestic  science.  The  income  of  the  university  tor  in  the  increase  of  1911  was  the  develop- 
is  about  $262,000  annually.  The  library  con-  ment  of  the  Barnsdall  and  Sinclair  pool» 
tained  41,000  volumes.  President,  Alston  Ellis,  near  Usage  Junction  where  welU  of  1000  to 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  3000  barrels  in  daily  yield  kept  tbe  production 

OHIO  WE8LEYAN  TTITTVEIRSITT.  An  of  the  pool  in  tne  neighborhood  of  20,00  bands 
institution  for  higher  education  at  Delaware,  a  day.  The  value  of  the  product  In  1911  was 
().,  under  the  aUHpices  of  the  Methodist  Kins  ?20.45],7G7,  compared  with  a  value  of  $19,- 
copal  Church,  founded  in  1842.  The  enrollment  y22,(MiO  in  1910.  In  1911  there  were  4087 
In  all  departments  of  the  university  in  lfll2  wells  completed,  of  which  3294  produced  oil. 
was  1041.  The  faculty  numbered  05.  There  MAMUVACnnuan.  The  Thirteenth  Cenns 
were  no  noteworthy  ehanires  in  the  faeulty  dur*  etatistlea  an  Itar  the  calendar  year  1009  anl 
ing  the  year  and  nn  ti  it  il  l.-  1  i  nefactions.  The  were  compiled  |n  1912.  The  mannfacturinjs 
productive  funds  amounted  to  !*;,555,000,  ond  the  industries  in  th«  State  have  increased  rapidly 
gross  income  to  about  $200,000.  The  library  in  importance,  although  many  are  still  in  their 
contained  03,000  volumes.  President,  Herbert  infancy.  From  the  table  on*  the  next  page  it 
Welch.  D.  D.   will  be  teen  that  in  1009  then  wen  in  the 

OIL  EiroZmS.  See  ImSUtAL  COMavmOir  State  2310  manufacturing  cfltahliabmcatB,' fMag 
MOTOBS.  employment  to  18,0,34  persons. 

OKLAHOKA.  Population.  A<  i  iir(:'n^";  to  The  largest  number  of  vra^c  *  irntTs  was 
tiie  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  during  found  in  industries  connected  with  lumber  and 
1912,  out  of  the  total  popnlailott,  1,$57,16$,  in  timber,  3175;  in  printing  and  publishing  were 
the  State  in  1910,  40,084  were  fonign-bom  employed  1698;  in  flour  and  gristmill  products, 
whites,  compared  with  20,390  in  1900.  Of  these,  842;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile, 
the  largest  number,  10,084,  came  from  Germany ;  730.  The  greatest  TaPx'  of  product  was  in  the 
from  Russia,  5850;  from  Austria,  3908;  from  flour  and  gristmill  manufacturea.  $19,144,000. 
Oumda,  2498.  Other  European  countries  were  The  produet  of  oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake  maoa- 
represented  by  smaller  numbers.  The  aegroeo  in  factures  was  $5,187,000;  lumber  mmI  timber 
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•  dorae  Cbanp  Clark  wa»  defeated  by  314  votes 

M..»K... Am»..n»  **>          Tb«"e  delegate*  each  had  half  a  vote, 

Miunber  or  Ajnount    of  inc.       ,      xl^-  lu  i.      -.i  i       *  xu 

19W  1104    WM-'Oil  ^'"^      their  (»ndidate  withdrew  from  the  cou- 

Ntimber  of  establish-  vention  they  were  instructed  to  cast  all  their 

ments          . . . . .        IpUO  1.111    10C.7  votea  for  the  remaining  candidate.  Rooeevelt 

^"^aft£fttiS..»      11.014  7.4M    141.1  jleetor.  did  not  appear  on  the  baUpta.  tbm- 

Pnprletoni    and  fore  all  the  Reptibileans  in  the  State  voted 

nm   members...        XMU  WIT     117.1  for  Prosi(I.>nt  Taft.    The  result  of  the  election 

wS?  ea™e?8**^av-  was  as  follows:     Wilnon.   119,l.-,0  votea;  Taft, 

eruge    number)..      13.143  8,466     140.9  90,786;   Debs,  42,202;   Clialin,  218.5.  Governor 

Primary  horserxjwer      71.139  29.608    140.1  WiUon's  plurality  waa  28,370.    The  legiala- 

Capital   $38,873,000    $16,124,000      141.1  ltL«,-,I|,  Kw  .  i*-  I*  3  mi 

CKpenaes    47.216.000    21.383,000    120.1         >•  Bwnoemtio  by  a  majority  of  SB  on 

Sorvteaa    1.1*6.000     <,U|.00e    Ii4.1  jouit  ballot 

Balarlea    1.046.000       711.000    114.1     Statk  Goveswment.    Governor.  Lee  Cruee; 

Wages    7,240.000       2.799,000     1.58  7  r iputenant  CJovernor    ,7    J     McAlcater-  Secre- 

Materluls    34.153,000     16.394,000     108  3  J^'Pu^t'i'ini  ^''^^rnor,         j.    jncAiesier,  oecre 

MiscellaneouB    ....    3.771.000  1,471.000  166.7  of  btate,  Benjamin  F.  Harrison;  Treasurer, 

Value  of  products..  51.ltt.000  14.411.000  110.f  Robert  Dunlop;  Auditor.  Leo  Meyer;  Attorney- 

^'^'leKs  °o«t^Cf**ma'  Genaml,  Cbarlvi  Wast;  CommiMioner  of  In- 

teriais                 19.621.000  1.066,000  1411  •nrance,  p.  A.  Ballard;  Oommiisioner  of  Kdu- 

,  cation,  R.  H.  Wilson;  President  Board  of  AgTl* 

culture,  G.  T.  Bryan — all  Democrats, 

pradnete,  14^89.000.  The  total  numbn-  of  per*  ,  f^^"'  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice, 
sons  engaged  in  manufactures  was  18.034.    Of  ^  ^!^^  Juatwe^  Mathew  J. 

these,  17,071  were  male   and  903  female.    The  f        *!*^,  ^  '^V?.    .  ^ A!  B?*^  » 

prevailing  hours  of  labor  for  the  majority  of  'Samuel  \V.  Hayes;  Clerk  of  tho  Oovrt.  W.  H. 

Ibe  wage-earners   was  60  w  more  a  week:  ^-  Campbell— ail  Democrats. 
MJ   per   cent    were  ompkycd   in   eatablish-      ^'^'^^e  Leqislatukk,  1913.    Republicans,  Sen- 

aenta  where  those  hours  prevailed,  and  43.7  j°'"f  ,  Pj^'"""**'' 
per  cent  in  establishments  where  leas  than  60  Senate,  36;  House,  80;  joint  ballot,  116  Demo- 
hours  a  week  prevailed.  The  largest  number  ^''at'c  majority.  Senate*  28;  House,  61;  Joint 
of  wage-earners  waa  found  in  Oklahoma  City,  ballot,  89.  .  .„  . 
1398;  in  Shawnee  were  1014;  in  Tulsa,  ditt;  ,  ^^e  representatives  in  CongrsOl  Will  be 
in  Ifusicogee,  381,  and  in  Chikaaha,  364.  section  Congress,  article  UwrrKD 
EnoOATlOK.  Ths  total  number  of  pupils  of  Sta'tes.  vt  »  .  .  ■  •  i 
-   -        '    --    ~       -    -      was  556,832.     OIXX>TTp  GiOMiB  M.  An  Anwrican  claasiMl 

id  47,275  were  ■* 

ibered  261,730  " 

 ~   247,847.    The  colored  g'  ^      ^    ,     .  ,  v 

—jles  numbered  23.634  and  tOO  colored  femalea  After  pursuing  post  graduate  studies  he  was 

28,641.    The  toUl  enrollment  in  the  schools  «»  the  American  &hool  of 

of    the    State    was    443.227.      Of     these,  Claaaleal  Studies  in  Rome.    From  1898  to  1904 
405,873     were    white    and    37,354    colored,       was  lecturer  on  Roman  arch»oIw 

Tbe    average    dailv    attendance    waa    260,-  l""!^*'*  University.    Prom  1901  to  1904  be  was 

018.     The    teachers    numbered    lu,020.     The  *«»«tant  in  Latin  at  the  same  institution,  and 

au^er  of  lehoob  tausbt  dnrlmr  the  year  *«>m  1006  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  nro- 
waa  MSI.   The  total  luSoont  of  money  spent  ^V."-        contributed  many  artldea 

eo  tbe   public   schools   wrtc    $0,7.50.412.    ^  •«  *^«S?*4/?S2f*»i/****^*f' 

total  number  of  school-houaes  was  6222.  f!!!f*"*^c,r^  ^* 

•QUMNT  of  atudtea  in  the  Word  Formatton  of 

tht  Latin  Inacriptiona  (1898);  A  Dictionary  of 

Pounce  AUD  GutiaHmnr  the  Latin  inacriptiona  in  Rome  (1904). 

OLD-AGE  FENBIONB.     During  the  past 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  in  IMS  as  few  years,  old-age  pensiona  have  been  estab- 

the  seesions  are  biennial  and  the  lant  was  held  lished    by   governmental   action    in  England, 

in  1911.   The  next  session  was  scheduled  to  con-  France,  Australia,  amd  New  Zealand,  and  Ger- 

vene  .January  7,  1!>13.  many  has  rf-codified  her  insurance  and  pension 

There  was  no  election  for  governor  or  other  laws.    There  were  no  new  foreign  developments 

State  ofiflM  In  19lZ,  as  the  term  of  Governor  in  1912.    In  Great  Britain  the  cost  of  about  a 

GnMe  does  not  expire  -until  1013.    Interest  million  pensions  exceeded  160,000,000.    In  tbe 

therefore  centred  in  the  presidential  campaign.  United  States,  old-age  pensions  thus  far  hate 

The  first  Republican  congre.ssional  district  con-  been  provided,  either  by  the  traditional  form  of 

vention  held  in  the  country  was  convened  at  insurance  annuities,  by  fraternal  societies,  by 

Colgate  on  January  23.    this  convention  en-  trade  unions,  or  by  the  corporations.  Few 

dorsed  President  Teft   The  Republican  State  American  unioM  have  developed  thia  policy, 

eooventkm  for  tbe  election  of  delegatee  to  tbe  The  corporation  aebemee  are  now  very  wnuef 

Ittilill  eonvention  was  held  at  Guthrie  on  ous,  all  the  principal  railroads  and  the  lead* 

Hareh  14.    It  was  controlled  by  the  Progrcs-  ing  industrial  trusts  have  introduced  them  and 

sives  and  the  ten  delegates  were  instructed  to  recently    leading    banks   of    New    York  have 

vote  for  Mr.  Rooeevelt    The  Oklahoma  dele-  taken  up  tbe  idea.    State  action  thus  far  has 

faieo  were  naMHur  ^  >MMt  aggressive  partleans  been  United  to  civil  service  employees.  Twen- 

of  Mr.  Rooaevui  at  fbe  Bepnbliean  national  ty-siz  of  the  leading  railroads  now  have  their 

convention.  own  systems  of  retirement  pensions.  Twenty* 

The  Democratic    State    convention    met    at  three   of   these    roads,    employing   moro  than 

Oklahoma  City  on  February  23.    The  delegates  850,000  workers,  had  about  8500  pen<; loners  in 

were  divided,  ten  each  being  ghren  to  Woodroir  1912.    The  most  extensive  system  is  that  of 

Wilson  snd  Champ  Clark.   An  attnnpt  to  en-  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whieh  had  2606  pen*  /- 
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sioners  aod  which  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  1850,000  to  ita  penaion  fKnd. 

In  addition*  tbe  ^luugrlvania  linea  west  of 
Plttslmrfh  had  875  penaioiien  and  appro- 
priated $222,500.  The  New  J^ork  Central,  with 
800  pensioners,  appropriated  $450,000;  the  Chi- 
<  i-M  and  Northwehtern  with  521  pctisioiiers 
$200,000;  and  the  Southern  Pacific  with  503 
peneionet*.  $19M3fi6.  A*  a  rule  tbeie  penaione 
are  based  nn  wagp^  ^nd  length  of  service. 
Usually,  at  least  ten  years  of  consecutive  serv- 
ice are  required,  but  in  some  cases  fifteen  or 
twentj  years  are  required,  ^nd  on  the  Pennayl- 
▼anta  Railroad  even  thirty  years'  eontinuous 
■ervlet  are  required.  The  penaion  ^^yatem  ia 
usually  accompanied  by  an  age  limit  for  new 
employees.  Thi»  is  nic^t  frequently  for^-five 
yearn,  though  a  number  of  roads  refuse  to  take 
men  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  lie- 
tirement  is  optional,  customaii^  at  the  age 
of  sixty- five,  but  hi  a  number  of  cases  at  the 
age  of  sixty  or  sixty-one,  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  tiie  ape  of  fifty  tive.  Retiremojit  ifl 
usually  compulsory  at  the  age  of  seveiit  . .  Imt 
in  a  few  eases  at  the  a^  of  sixty-five  or  evea 
sixty.  These  corporation  schemes  are,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  non-contributory.  Thus  the 
cessation  of  service  by  an  employee  for  any 
reason  dentrovH  his  eiaim  uj)on  the  pension 
fund.  This  is  vigorously  objected  to  by  some 
labor  leaders  on  the  ground  that  after  an  em> 
pkiyMt  has  worked  a  number  of  years  be  is  lit- 
•rallT  "tied  to  hie  job"  hf  the  proopeetlv* 
benefits  of  thv  r.  tirement  system;  this  pro- 
vents  hia  atrikinji  lor  better  conditions. 

For  a  complete  account  of  nchemes  in  f( n  i  in 
this  country,  see  Squier's  Old-age  Dependency 
in  the  Vniftd  States. 

Leoislation.  There  was  very  little  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  relating  to  old-age 
pensions.  The  Maryland  legislature  passed  a 
Joint  reiottttion  urging  Congress  to  appoint  a 
national  commission  to  investigate  the  subject. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  the  inveatigatioa  of 
this  subject  was  begun  in  1907,  where  n  law 
of  1910  pn  vi  1  1  f  ir  (!ie  establishment  of  vol- 
untary retirement  pension  systems  by  the  co- 
Operation  of  private  employers  and  employees, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  similar  pensions 
for  their  civil  service  employees  by  cities  and 
towns,  and  where  an  act  of  1911  established 
a  system  of  retirement  fiensions  for  State  civil 
service  employees,  a  new  law  authorized  cities 
•nd  towns,  other  than  Boston,  to  retire  and 
pension  laborers.  If  the  voters  of  a«y  eity  or 
town  approve,  the  local  authorities  may  retin 
and  pfnaiuij  laborers  who  have  been  in  their 
employ  not  less  than  iw ntx  [Ive  years,  are  at 
least  sixty  years  of  age.  and  have  become  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapacitated  for  labor;  they 
may  also  similarly  pension  laborers  who  have 
b«^n  employed  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
anrl  have  become  incapacitated  beca\ise  of  In- 
juries received  while  at  work.  If  the  law  is 
approved  the  ntirement  of  laborers  wlio  have 
been  employed  for  as  many  as  twenty-five  years 
and  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  made 
compulsory.  New  Jersey  established  a  pen- 
sion seheine  for  employi?es  of  penal  institu- 
tions and  rf^ormatories  who  have  been  employed 
for  twen^  years  and  have  become  incapaci- 
tated- Tlie  pension  Is  to  equal  on«*half  the 
salary  at  the  timt^  of  retirement  btti  may  not 
be  leas  than  $60  per  month. 

Thk  Brkwing  IwouBTBT.  One  of  the  mo-;t 
liberal     and     obmprehensive  compensation 


schemes  yet  instituted  by  private  in- 
itiative in  this  country  waa  thnt  iw* 
sun  hj  the  employers  and  union  workers 
m  the  brewinif  mdustry,  effeetive  January  1, 
1913.  (See  EmPloyebs'  Liami-nT.)  Their  plan 
provides  that  pensions  should  be  paid  out  of  .\ 
fund  to  which  employers  contribute  thrfs 
fourtlis  and  employees  one-fourth.  Any  man 
of  the  age  of  60  who  has  served  25  years  nuv 
retire  on  a  weekly  penaion  equal  to  one-half 
his  average  weekly  wage  during  the  six  month? 
preceding.  A  man  may  be  retired  at  any  time 
on  a  similar  pension  if  he  is  incapacitated. 
The  scheme  provides  that  cessation  of  work 
for  12  months  for  any  cause  will  not  interfare 
with  a  man's  record  of  continuous  employment: 
furthermore,  a  tumti  n\ny  r'nnnpe  from  onf 
brewery  to  another  without  spoiling  bis  record. 
A  genwal  board  of  award  is  to  be  composed  of 
throa  npreasntatives  of  the  Brewers'  Aisocie- 
tion  and  three  from  the  Brewery  Woihen^ 
Union.  There  will  also  be  local  boards  of 
award.  On  the  employers'  side  fully  two-third* 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  are  included,  and  their  workers  number 
about  70,000.  « 

Bank  Pi.aN8.  Shortly  before  Christmas  the 
National  City  Bank  announced  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  non  contril  ut,  I  \  pension  system  f"r 
its  4o0  employees  beginning  January,  1^13. 
The  first  impMtuit  financial  institution  to 
undertake  the  payment  of  pensions  and  destli 
heneflts  was  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ne» 
York  City,  which  introduced  its  Byatr  m  in  Jan- 
uary, 1011.  Ita  plan  was  contributory,  the 
employees  subscribing  sums  amounting  to  3 
per  cent,  of  their  salariea.     Both  of  tbew 

Slans  provided  for  retlremmt  pensions  equal  to 
per  cent,  of  the  average  salary  during  the 
preceding  two  or  three  years,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  of  service.  i  li<  inrixiranm 
pension  was  to  be  $5000  per  year ;  moreover, 
no  penaioQ  could  exceed  vD  per  cenL  of  the 
average  salary  for  three  ^ars  before  retire- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  National  City  Bank 
plan,  nor  So/.'iOths  of  the  average  salary  for 
two  years  preceding  in  the  Firsit  National 
Bank  plan.  Both  plans  provided  death  benefits 
for  both  employees  ai^  pensioners.  The  bene- 
ficiaricB  of  employees  would  rcoeive  two  yean' 
salary  and  those  of  pcn-^innprs  twice  the  an- 
nual pension.  It  woa  atated  tbat  several  other 
banks  were  ezpcctiog  to  intToduec  aimilai  tijtr 
tems  at  once. 

For  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
•chemo,  see  WoBXINOUEN's  iKStnUMCB. 
OLDENBURG.  See  Germany. 
OLIVE  OIL.  See  H (jh  1 1  i  ti  hk. 
OLIVEB..  Paul  Amurosk.  An  .American 
soldier  and'  mani^aetnrer,  died  May  18,  19I& 
He  waa  bom  at  sen  on  hia  father's  si»ip  ia 
IflSl  and  waa  educated  in  Oermsny.  He  wac 
appointed  second  lietitennnt  in  the  12th  Ne« 
York  Infantry  in  1861  and  in  IStU  beranie 
captain  of  that  regiment.  In  the  same  year 
he  waa  transferred  to  the  6th  New  York  In- 
fantry. In  1MB  be  waa  brevctted  brigadier- 
general  of  voluntpers.  He  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  medal  of  honor  in  1892  for  gal- 
lantry in  service.  From  1R70  until  the  time 
of  bis  death  he  whs  a  powder  manufacturer. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  The  flfth  Olympiad  was 
held  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  from  July  6  to  1* 
and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  triumph  lor 
tlie  I'nited  States  athletes.  Tli  rough  fundi 
raised  by  popular  subscription  the  Americaa 
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team  was  taken  to  Stockholm  iu  a  specially 
chartered  steamer,  the  Finland,  and  thus  b»d 
an  oppoTtnnity  to  do  eonsiderable  training 
aboard  ship  during  the  trip.  The  Americans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Marathon  runners, 
also  lived  on  the  vetwel  dui  in;,'  the  guiiies. 
Although  the  scope  of  the  Olympiad  was 
auMt  broad,  including  practically  every  test 
in  whidi  atbtetie  akill  oounts,  the  track 
and  Held  etrents  attraetad  the  greatest  in- 
terest. It  was  in  this  department  that 
the  Americans  showed  marked  superiority, 
scoring  more  than  twice  as  many  points  as  any 
other  nation.  Finland's  athlete*  finished  sec- 
ond, and  thoee  representing  the  British  empire 
took  third  place.  Sweden  ranked  fourth.  The 
points  Hcored  hy  eacli  of  the  various  countries 
on  track  and  field  follow:  United  States.  85; 
Finland,  27}  British  empire,  24;  Sweden,  21; 
Greece,  Gcnnany,  and  France,  4  each;  Norway, 
2;  Hungary  and  Italy,  1  each.  Twenty-seven 
countries  in  all  were  represented  in  the  games. 
Of  the  points  scored  by  the  British  empire,  Can- 
ada and  South  Africa  contributed  one-half  of 
the  totaL 

A  large  numiier  of  new  Olympic  and  world's 
records  were  made  in  the  tracic  and  ftetd  events, 

the  Americans  showing  up  especially  well  in 
this  regard.  The  most  import  of  these  were: 
100-meter  dash,  trial  heat,  D.  Lippincott 
(United  SUtes),  10%  seconds,  equaling  world's 
reeord  and  establishing  new  Olympio  record; 
800-meter  run.  J.  K.  Meredith  (United  States), 
1  minute,  51  9-10  seconds,  new  world's  and  Olym- 
pic record;  1500-meter  run,  A.  N.  S.  Jacknon 
(Great  Britain),  3  minutes,  seconds,  new 

Olympie  reeord;  5000-meter  run,  H.  Kolehmainen 
(Finland).  14  minutes,  36%  seconds,  new 
worlds  and  Olympic  record;  10,000-meter  wslk, 
G.  Goulding  (Canada),  46  minutes,  28%  sec- 
onds, new  Olympic  record;  4U0-meter  run,  trial 
beat,  J.  K  Ibredith  (United  States),  48  rc- 
onda,  mnr  world's  and  Olympic  record;  Mara* 
thon  mn,  K.  K.  HcArthnr  (South  Africa),  2 
hours,  .Ki  minutes,  new  Olympic  record;  run- 
Ding  high  jump,  A.  W.  Kicliards  (United 
States),  ti  feet  3%  inches,  new  Olympic  record; 
16>pO«nd  shot,  best  hand,  P.  McDonald  ( United 
States),  50.S2  feet,  new  world's  and  Olympic 
record;  javelin,  best  hand,  E.  Lemming  (Swe- 
den), iyH.4  feet,  new  world's  and  Olympic  rec- 
ord; javelin,  both  hands,  J.  J.  Saaristo  (Fin- 
land), 358.11  feet,  new  world's  and  Olympio 
raeord;  pole  vault,  U.  S.  Babcock  (United 
States),  12  feet,  11%  inches,  new  Olympic  rec- 
ord; running  broad  jump  A.  L.  Otitterson 
(United  States),  24  feet,  11  inches,  new  Olympic 
•rd;  javelin,  both  hand,  J.  J.  Saaristo  (Fin- 
land), 148  feet,  m  inches,  new  world's  and 
Olympie  record;  hammer  throw,  M.  J.  McGrath 
(United  SUtes),  180  feet,  5  inches,  new  Olyw 

record. 

A  full  summary  of  the  track  and  field  events 
iollowa: 


ner;  A.  R.  Kivlat  (U.  8.).  socond;  N.  Bt 
(U  S.),  third.    Time.  3:56  4-&. 

MOO>meter  Run— H.  Kolehmainen  (Fin.),  win- 
ner; J.  Bouin  (Fr.),  second;  E.  W.  Hutson  (O. 
B.).  third.    Time.  14:36  3-5. 

10.000-meter  iiun— H.  Kolehmainen  (Pin.),  win- 
ner;  L.  Tewantnia  (U.  8),  second;  Stauroos 
(Fin  ),  third.     Time.  31:2a. 

guuo-meter  Cross-country  —  Sweden,  winner: 
Finland,  second:  Great  Attain,  third.  Team 


race. 

10,000-meter  Walk— G.  Goulding  (Can.),  win- 
ner; E.  J.  Webb  (O.  B.).  second;  F.  Altimani 
(It.),  third.    Time.  46:28  2-5. 

110-meter  Hurdles— F.  W.  Kelly  (U.  8.).  win- 
ner; J.  J.  Wendell  (U.  8.).  second:  M.  W  Haw- 
kins (U.  S  ).  third.    Time.  16  1-10. 

400-meter  Relay — Great  Britain,  winner;  Swe- 
den, second.    Time.  42  4-10. 

S(KK)-meter  Team  Race — United  States,  winner; 
Sweden,  second:  Finland,  third. 

IftOO-meter  Relay  —  United  States,  winner; 
France,  second;  Great  Britain,  third.  Time, 
3:16  3-6. 

Murathon  Run— K.  K.  McArthur  (S.  AIT.), 
winner.  G.  W.  Gitshaw  (8.  Afr),  second;  O. 
Stroblno   (U.   8.),  third.     Time.  2:36. 

Pentathlon— J.  Thorpe  (U.  8.).  winner:  F.  R. 
Ble  (Nor.),  second:  A.  Brundage  (U.  8  ),  third. 
Five  events. 

Decathlon — J.  Thorpe  (U.  8.).  winner;  K.  WIes- 
lander  (Swd.),  second;  C.  L.ombera  (Swd.).  third. 
Ten  events. 

Running  High  Jump— A.  W.  Rldiard  (U.  8^, 
winner;  Lische  (Ger.).  second:  O.  Ij.  Horlne  (U. 
8.),  third.    Height,  6  (t.  3%  In. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — C.  Tslclltlras  (Gr), 
winner:  P.  Adams  (U.  S.),  second:  B.  .AiIuids 
(U.  S  ).  third.    Distance.  11  ft.  7-10  in. 

Sixteen-pound  Shot  (beat  hand) — P.  McDonald 
CU.  8.),  winner:  R.  Rose  U.  S.),  second:  L..  A. 
Whitney  (U.  &).  third.    Distance.  50.32  ft. 

Sixteen-pound  Shot  (both  hands)— R.  Rose  (U. 
8.).  winner:  P.  McTtonald  (U.  8.),  second;  B. 
Nllclander  (Fin  ),  third.     Distance.  90  ft    5^  in. 

Javelin  (best  hand) — E.  Lemming  (Swd  ).  win- 
ner; J.  J.  Saaristo  (Fin  ),  second;  M.  Kovaca 
(Hung.),  third.     Dlst.Tnee.  \i>%  4  ft 

Javeiin  (both  hands)— J.  J.  Saaristo  (Fin.), 
winner;  Sukaniomi  (Fin.),  aecood;  PemmeB 
(Fin.),  third.    Diatance.  SN  ft.  11  tn. 

Runninf  Broad  Jump— A.  L.  Guttereon  (U.  8.). 
winner;  C.  D.  Bricker  (Can.),  second:  O.  AbeiV 
(Swd.).  third.     Dlstanoo.   24   ft    11  In 

Pole  Vault — H.  S.  Baix  nck  1 1',  .s  ).  winner, 
12  ft.  WMi  In.;  M.  S.  Wright  (L".  S. )  and  F.  T. 
Ncl.son    tied    (uv   .stM  ond   place   at    12   ft.    10  In. 

Discus  (best  hand)— A.  R.  Talpale  (Fin  ).  win- 
ner; R.  Lh  Byrd  (U.  8.).  second:  J.  H.  Duncan 
(U.  S.).  third.    Distance.  MS  ft   IH  In. 

Discus  (both  hands) — A  R.  Talpale  (Fin.).  WlB> 
ner;  E.  Niklander  (Fin.),  second:  Masnossoa 
(Swd.).  third     Distance.  271  ft    9»i  In. 

Standing  High  Jiimj) — V  Adams  (U.  8  ).  win- 
ner; B.  Adam.s  fi:.  S  ).  socond;  C.  Tslclltlras 
(Or  ),   third      Distance.  5  ft    4  In. 

Hammer  Throw— M.  J.  McGrath  (U.  8  ).  win- 
ner; D.  amis  (Can.),  eeoood:  C.  C.  ChlMs  (U. 
8.).  third.    Dlstanee.  110  ft.  t  la. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — Lindblom  (8wd.).  win- 
ner; G.  Aberg  (Swd  ).  second:  Almtolf  (Swd.)* 
third.    Distance.  48  ft.  6 1-10  in. 

Of  the  track  and  field  contests,  the  Marathon 
and  the  all-around  events — the  pentathlon  and 
decathlon — proved  the  most  popular.  The  I'liit.  d 
States  had  an  unusually  good  squad  of  distance 
runners  entend  in  the  Marathon  and  it  was 
oonfidentif  expected  bj  those  who  had  looiced 
after  the  training  of  these  athletes  that  Tictory 
was  assured.  South  Afrira,  however,  tip'^'t 
America's  hopes  by  capturing  both  first  and 
second  places,  McArthur,  the  winner,  also  suc- 
ceeding in  eatabliabing  a  new  record.  The 
United  States  afhietee  had  to  be  eov^t  with 
third  place,  but  at  the  snme  time  amoM  the 
uiiro.    lime.  10  first  fifteen  runners  to  finish  the  United  state* 

WO-metcr  Dash— R.  Cnlg  CO.B.h  Winner j_P.  represented  by  mOTO  than  all  0th*r  CMIll- 

IJpp*ncott^.(lJ.   8,)^.»*J,ondv>        ^  Apple«ate  ^^.^^  cdmbined. 

Jsmes  Thorpe  of  the  Carlisle  Indinn  Sdieol 
(United  States)  was  the  heto  of  the  gamca.  Re 
won  both  the  pentathlon  and  the  deeafhlon 


leu-meter  Dash— R.  Craig  (U.  8  ).  winner:  A. 
T.  Meyer  (U.  8.).  second;  D.  Lippincott  (U.  8.), 
Uilrd.     Time.   10  4-5. 

400-meter  Run-C.  R.  Rrtdpath  (ILa).  w>nn«;; 
H  Braun  (Oer  ),  second;  K>  F.  Unooerc  fU.  o.)> 
third.    Time.  48  1-6. 


*V^itiJ"f«»S'!'\"M;Sd.th  (U.  S.),  win. 
ukTu.  Shepperd  (C.  8  ),  second:  I.  N.  Daven- 
iSei  (U.  8.).  third     Tii^e.  1.519-10 
'iMf  motfir  Run— A.  N.  8.  Jackson  (O.  B.).  win- 
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against  a  big  field  by  a  'vifir  margin  and 
Btainped  himself  the  greatest  aihietc  of  all  time. 
Th<  kit  of  Sweden  gave  him  special  audience, 
coni[  I  Ml  L  ilting  him  on  hi«  athletic  proweaa,  and 
Cftlliuj;  i  im  *1t]i«  BMWt  wolideiful  athlete  in  the 
world." 

Ttiklng  the  Olympic  evente  of  every  sort  Into 

eonsidcration,  Sweden  scored  more  points  than 
■ny  other  nation,  the  United  States  ranking 
second,  and  Great  Britain  third.  A  summary 
of  the  total  number  of  point*  made  by  each 
ooantry  follows;  8w«d«n,  193;  United  Statee, 
129;  Great  Britain.  Td;  Finland,  .'52;  Gerninny, 
47;  France.  32;  Dciuijark.  Ifl;  Hiinpary,  Nor- 
way, and  South  Afrieu,  16  each;  Italy,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada,  13  each;  Belgium,  11;  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  6  each;  Qreeoe,  4;  Holland,  3. 

OMAN'.  A  Molinmmednn  state  (independ- 
ent) in  soutiiea!<tern  .Arabia.  Area,  about  82,- 
000  square  n  ilrs  ,  ji  n  ulation  about  500,000. 
Muscat  (25,000  inhabitants)  is  the  capital. 
Date*  axe  the  chief  food  of  the  people;  also  the 
main  article  of  export,  besides  pearhi,  limes, 
mother-of-pearl,  fruits,  fish,  hides  and  ricins. 
Imports  and  exports  in  lUlO-ll,  Rs.  5,017,238 
and  Ks.  4,065,512  (datet>,  1,878.115)  respec- 
tively. The  Indian  government  subsidizes  the 
sultan  (1912,  Senria  Feysal  bin  Turki)  and 
retains  a  political  Ofent  (1012,  Maj.  &  G. 
Knox)  at  bis  court,  with  powpr  to  restrain  the 
cession  of  territory  to  any  power  other  than 
Great  Britain. 

QcM-Riminira.  F«r  murs  fui  the  Ulicit 
trade  in  snus  on  the  riersfan  eoast  hetween 
Mekran  and  Muscat  has  occasioned  the  British 
autboritiea  much  concern,  and  has  continued 
in  spite  of  measures  for  its  suppression.  In 
the  q>ring  of  1912,  however,  Admiral  Slade,  to 
whom  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  gun-running 
was  entruftted,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  what 
proved  to  be  effective  measures.  The  guns 
were  designed  for  the  troops  on  the  im  rth- 
eastern  frontier  of  India,  who  employed  them 
against  their  British  nilers.  Thev  were 
brought  in  by  way  of  Mnseat,  where  the  trade 
•was  protected  under  a  commercial  treaty  off 
long  standing  between  the  French  government 
and  the  sultan  of  Oman.  France  refused  to 
give  up  hWf  treaty  n-lu  and  there  seemed  no 
way  of  preventing  the  trade,  but  in  1912  the 
saltan  decided  that  all  imports  of  arms  should 
be  stored  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  not  to  be 
released  until  certificates  an  to  their  destina- 
tion were  received,  and  no  ccrtificutes  were  to 
he  issued  from  the  region  of  Mekran.  The 
sultan's  regntiMtions  were  is^^uod  on  June  4 
and  were  to  come  into  effect  after  Septendier  1. 
Soon  after  the  latter  date  a  shipload  of  arms 
conaigtied  to  a  French  firm  was  conflseeted. 
The  French  consul  thereupon  protested. 

ONTABIO.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  260.862  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (census  of  June  1.  1911),  2,523,274,  as 
compared  with  2.182,947  in  1001.  Toronto,  the 
capital  and,  excepting  Montreal,  the  larg<e8t 
city  of  Canada,  had  376.538  inhabitants  (208,- 
040  in  1901).  The  province  ta  adminbtered 
by  ft  lieutennnt-governor.  Col.  Sir  John  Mori- 
son  GibKori  :i  ihited  September  22.  1908.  Pre- 
mier in  1912.  Sir  James  P.  Whitney.  The  area 
stated  ahove  does  not  inelude  the  portion  of 
the  Vnrthwest  Territories  annexed  In  1912.  The 
northwestern  part  of  the  province  now  extends 
to  li.iv.     See  CAMAIkA. 

OPE&A.    See  MUSIO. 

OFIintTRAIlEU  SeeCKiiiA. 


ORANO'E  FBEE  STATE,  The.  One  of  the 
four  ongiuiii  provinces  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  (a.  v.).  Bloemfon 1 1 :  n  the  seat  of  the 
pruviacial  government,  had,  according  to  the 
census  of  1011,  26,925  inhabitants  (14,720 
whites);  Jagersfontein,  9019;  Harriamith, 
6799;  Kroonatad,  570O;  Ladybrand,  3329.'  In 
1010  the  white  pupils  .  i  rolled  at  1  « n  and 
country  schools  numbered  10,131;  tin  Luiii«ion 
idio^  had  about  10.000  native  scholars.  For 
area,  populatioa,  production,  and  trade,  we 
Sooth  AmcA,  Vmon  or.  Pnblie  revenue  for 
the  eleven  months  ended  May  30.  1010,  M52.- 
8l>0;  expenditure,  £957,741;  customs  revenue 
£342,337;  public  debt.  May  30,  1910,  £1.250,(XKi. 
Administrator  (li»12).  Dr.  A.  £.  W.  Rams- 
bottom. 

OBCffESTRA.    See  Music. 

OBSNAlfCE.   See  Naval  Psogoess. 

OBB  SBPOSm.  See  Qmjoer. 

OREGON-  Pf  rrLATioN".  .According  to  the 
Censua  Bureau  statistics  compiled  during  1912. 
out  of  the  total  population  of  672,765  in  llHO, 
103,00d  were  foreign-horn  whites,  compared 
with  5S,861  in  IM^  The  largest  number  of 
these  came  from  Germany,  17,904;  from  Can- 
ada, 11,149;  from  Sweden,  10,099;  from  Nor- 
war,  6841;  fmni  Italy,  6620;  from  Kn;;land. 
7092,  and  from  Austria,  6249.  Other  European 
countries  were  represented  by  smaller  numbers. 
In  the  city  of  Portland,  with  a  population  of 
207,214,  the  foreign-born  whites  muubered  49,- 
780,  compared  with  17,734  in  1900.  The  largest 
number  of  these  came  from  Germany.  746<l. 
The  negroes  In  the  State  in  1910  numbered 
1402  and  the  mulattoes  4S4.  In  1990  the  ne- 
groes numheved  IIM  and  the  mnlatteee  M9. 

AtiHicri.TTiRK,  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  sad 
1912  are  given  belows 
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Mi!naAC  Pmpuwiuil.    Tlie  geld  prodnethn 

of  the  State  in  1911  was  $633,407,  compafsd 
with  $070,488  in  1910.    The  silver  output  WU 

4.5.221  line  ouoees,  ooii^red  with  Vjvn  flne 
ounces  in  IBIOl 

The  value  of  the  mining  product  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  of  1911,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  $(169,016, 
compared  with  a  value  of  $"00,670  in  1910.  The 
production  of  gold  decreased  from  $679,488  in 
1910  to  $633,407  in  1911.  The  value  of  the 
silver  production  Increased  from  $10,428  in  1910 
to  923.967  in  1911.  The  copper  ore  shipped  to 
smoltors  in  1911  amounted  to  4205  tons.  yieM^ 
ing  93,l<°i4i  pounds  of  copper,  valnod  at  Ill.Ctt. 

MANtTACrrBES.  The  Thirteenth  Censn.^  ata^ 
tistics  are  for  the  calendar  year  1800  and  vcfe 
compilH  in  1912.  Although  Oregon  is  inereas- 
ini;  in  importance  as  a  manufflt  ^nr^ng  Slatf. 
the  growth   of   its   manufacturing  vn<iu«tries 

dwriiig  the  peat  eix^  yeen  hat  aot  kept  ptae 
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triUi  tbat  of  its  population.  It  trill  be  aeen 
from  the  followinf?  table  tbat  in  1909  there 

were  2246  tnariufacturing  establishments,  wliich 
gave  emplojrmeot  to  an  average  of  28,760  wage 


In 


Number  or 
1909 

u.m 

2.4M 

S.47S 

28.760 
176,019 


Ifumber  of 

mentB   

PeraoDS  engaged 
manufactures. . . . 
Pronrtetor*    a  ad 
flm  nenbere. . . 
Salaried  employees 
Wage  earners  (av- 
erage number) . . 
Primary  horaepower 

Capital   98M82.0CIO 

Eipfn»«.-a    82,124.000 

Services   23,»4».000 

Balartea    f>S!Z><^ 

wages   ••••••«••  1  v.Mlt,MO 

ICaterials    50,652.000 

Mla(>ellaneou8    7,623,000 

Valua  of  products..  9«,0M,<HM 
Valve     of  products 
leaa  cost  of  raa- 
tartala   4l.4it.0M 


Amount 
1904 

1.602 

».018 


P.  C. 
of  Inc. 
1904-'09 

40.S 

B7.7 


1.726 

1.769 

18.622 
81.348 
$44,024,000 
4S.260.000 
12.677.000 

t.m.94* 

11.444.000 

20.697.000 
4.186.000 
HkCSCOOO 


44.8 

96.3 

65.2 
115.1 
102.8 
69.8 
76.4 

8:3 

65.2 
82.1 
07.K 


14.118.000  W.S 


Tbe  greatest  number  of  wage  earners  waa 
coiployed  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
tiaber,  16^;  in  Drintiur  and  publiahtng. 
14M;  tn  foundry  and  maenfne-sbop  prodttets, 

1055.  The  value  of  the  lumber  and  timber 
products  was  $30,200,000;  of  flour  and  grist- 
■ill  products,  $8,891,000;  of  slaughtering  and 
awat-packing,  $6,880,000;  printing  and  publish* 
ing,  $5,041,000.  The  total  number  of  peraona 
engaged  in  tbe  manufacturing  industries  in 
1909  was  34,722.  of  whom  31,840  were  male  and 
2873  female.  The  number  of  persons  under  16 
years  of  age  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  was  98.  Tbe  prevailing  bom  of 
labor  for  tbe  majority  of  wage  eamera  aver- 

ri  from  64  to  (10  a  week;  only  14.5  per  eent. 
the  total  bfirtf?  employed  in  establishments 
where  less  than  54  a  wet'k  prevatle<i,  and  only 
6.3  per  cent,  employed  in  establi?>linuiit.«i  uliere 
the  hours  of  labor  were  more  than  UO  a  week. 
Portland  and  Salem  are  the  only  dties  in  which 
there  are  extensive  manufacturea.  In  Port- 
land there  were  12,214  wage  earners  and  in 
Salem  597.  The  value  of  the  product  in  Port- 
land was  $46,860^767  and  in  Salem  $2,208,031. 

Educatio!*.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic achoola  of  tbe  Stote  in  1012  waa  112.067. 
The  total  mmber  of  persons  of  aebool  age  be- 
tween 4  antl  20  years  was  189,425.  The  teach- 
ers employed  in  1912  numbered  5189,  of  whom 
4190  were'  female  and  999  male.  The  avernfie 
ialary  of  male  teachers  per  month  was  $82.11 
and  of  female  teaehere  $S0.06.  The  total  value 
of  school  property  in  the  State  waa  $12,380,307. 
The  total  amount  of  school  funds  was  $8,643,700. 

Chabities  and  Corrections.  The  charitable 
and  oorrectional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  with  their  populations  in  1912, 
are  as  follows:  Oregon  State  Tubercular  Sana- 
torium, 48;  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf,  93; 
Oregon  Institute  for  tlie  Blind.  30;  Oregon 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  191;  Oregon  State 
Training  School.  101 :  Oregtin  State  Insane 
^rlom,  1735;  and  Oregon  State  Penitentiary, 

POLITTCS  kVD  GOVIftHlUnT 

Tbe  legislatare  did  not  meet  in  1912,  as  the 
mn  blanalnl  and  tba  laot  was  bald  in 


1911.  Tbe  next  session  convenes  on  January  13. 
1913.  There  was  no  election  for  governor  or  any 
of  the  j)riiu'ipal  State  oflicers,  as  their  terms  do 
not  expire  until  1916.  The  chief  political  in- 
terest in  the  State  centred  in  tbe  presidential 
primary  held  on  April  19.  which  was  the  first 
preafdentfal  primary  bald  in  tbe  State.  At  the 
same  time  votes  were  cast  for  the  nomination 
of  United  States  senator.  Senator  Bourne  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  tbe  nomination. 
He  waa  oraoaed  by  Ben  Selling,  a  merchant  of 
Portland.  Tbe  presidential  primary  election  re* 
suited  as  follows :  Roosevelt,  28,905;  Taft.  20,- 
617.  ami  La  Follette,  22,491.  Tlie  total  vote 
cast  was  71.913,  which  may  be  compareii  with 
the  vote  cast  at  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  1908,  62,530.  .Senator  Bourne  was 
defeated  for  the  Senate.  Governor  Wilson  was 
given  the  Democratic  presidential  primary  vote 
and  Harry  Lane  received  the  Democratic  m-iui- 
turiai  nomination.  The  delegates  to  the  Uepub- 
lican  md  Democratic  national  conventions  there- 
fort  nwpiedged  to  vote  for  Mr.  Booaavalt  and 
Governor  wHaon.  Tlia  vote  for  President  on  No> 
veniber  5  resulted  as  follows:  Wilson,  47,064; 
Roosevelt,  37,000;  Taft,  34,673;  Debs,  13,329, 
and  Challn,  4300.  Governor  Wilson's  plurality 
was  0404.  Several  important  constitutional 
amendmenta  were  voted  for  at  tbla  eieetion.  Tbe 
most  conspicuous  of  these  was  one  providing  for 
equal  sulfrage  for  women.  This  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  01,265  for,  to  57,104  against.  Other 
amendments  relating  to  taxation  were  passed. 
Anotlier  amendment  gave  the  railway  eommla- 
aion  jpower  to  regulate  all  public  service  cor- 
porations in  the  State.  Oher  amendments  re- 
lated to  matters  of  local  interest. 

Oran  EvBNto.  On  February  10  the  United 
Statw  Snpreme  Court  reftaaed  to  declare  tbe 

provisions  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
the  Oregon  constitution  unconstitutional.  The 
decision  did  not  discuss  the  question  which  was 
raised  as  to  whether  tbe  organic  law  of  the  • 
State  eatabliabed  not  a  republican  form  cf  gov' 
ernment  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  but 
a  pure  democracy.  The  Supreme  Court  simply 
denifii  jiu  isiliction,  asserting  that  the  question 
was  political,  not  judicial.  The  decision  ended 
the  long  litigation  carried  on  by  the  PaeMe 
States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
against  the  State  of  Oregon. 

State  Oovku.nment.  Governor,  Oswald  West. 
Dem. ;  secretary  of  State,  Ben  W.  Olcott,  Kep.; 
State  treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Kay,  Rep.;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  L.  R.  Alderman. 
Rep.;  adjutant-general,  W.  B.  Finaer,  Dem.; 
attorney-general,  A.  M.  Crawford,  Rep.;  com- 
mis.nioner  of  insurance,  J.  W.  Ferguson,  Dem. 

JiDrciART.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice, 
Robert  Eakin;  justices,  Thomas  A.  McBride, 
Frank  A.  Moore,  Henry  J.  Bean,  and  George 
H.  Burnett;  elerl^  J.  C.  Moreland— *U  Repub- 
licans. 

State  LF.r,isr.ATUBE.  191.3.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 28;  House,  48;  joint  ballot,  76.  Democrats. 
Senate,  2;  House,  5;  joint  ballot,  7.  Repub- 
lican Proigreasive,  House,  6;  joint  ballot.  0. 
Democrat  Progreaaivv,  House.  1 ;  joint  ballot,  1. 
Republican  majority.  Senate,  26;  Houae,  SO; 
joint  ballot,  62. 

The  representatives  in  Oongress  will  be 
found  in  the  section  Coayress,  article  Unitbd 
States. 

OBEOON,  Univkhsitt  of.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Eugene.  Ore.,  founded 
in  1919,  Jht  enrollment  in  all  depnrtmenta  «( 
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the  univeraity  in  the  autumn  of  1912  waB 
1280.  The  faculty  numbered  116.  The  only 
noteworthy  cliaiige  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year  was  the  appointment  of  Fred  C.  Ayer, 
Ph.  D.,  to  succeed  Dr.  C.  J.  C.  Bennett  aa  head 
of  the  departmeiit  of  educatioa.  The  annual 
ineoae  of  tho  oaiTeralty  wan  sboiit  $160,000. 
The  library  contained  about  40,000  TOlttmM. 
President,  Prince  L.  Campbell,  B.  A. 

O'BEHjLY,  Robert  Maitland.  An  Ameri- 
can physician  and  soldier,  died  November  3, 
1012.  He  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1846 
and  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866.  He 
was  appointed  medical  cadet  in  the  United 
States  army  w  1804.  In  1867  he  became  assist- 
ant snfjgiBon  and  wan  promoted  through  various 
grades  until  in  1002  he  beeame  brigadier- 
graeral  and  sargeon-f^neral  of  fhe  United 
States  army.  Tie  nlinil  with  the  rank  of 
major-f,'eneral  in  lOOJ.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  served  with  the  volunteers 
as  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  surgeon.  He 
tvaa  a  clo»e  friend  a  ad  tlw  medical  advlier  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  whose  companion  lie  wa«  on 
many  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 

OBNITHOLOGY.  PuRrHAsK  of  Marsh 
ISI^O.  The  most  important  ornithological 
event  of  the  year  was  the  purchase  ub  a  bird 
reservation  of  Marsh  Island,  La.,  by  Mrs.  Ana- 
sell  Sage,  at  a  cost  of  1160,000.  The  island  is 
on  the  (iu'f  (  u-i,  southwest  of  New  Orleans; 
is  about  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide,  and 
eontatm  abeut  75,000  acres.  It  has  long  been 
famona  as  s  winter  feeding  noand  for  ducks 
and  geese  and  has  been  one  <n  tho  most  popu- 
lar resorts  for  market  hunters  in  the  South. 
Mrs.  Sage  proposed  to  maintain  this  island  as 
a  breeding  ground  for  birds,  but  tlie  details  of 
the  plan  had  not  been  published  at  the  end 
of  ine  year.  According  to  Romaday,  4,265,- 
5R.'  game  bird's  wore  officially  reported  as  hav- 
ing' been  killed  in  I^uisiana  during  the  year 
1909-1910,  and  this  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  number  of  robins  and  other  song- 
birds killed  by  nqgroea  and  poor  whites  for 
food* 

Food  or  Birds,  etc.  The  United  States  Bio- 

lot.'ii;il  Rijivcy  published  during,'  th-'  yrur  a 
number  of  bulletins  dealing  with  the  food  of 
birds,  especially  nt  woodpeckers.  According  to 
tiieir  eoneluaiona,  woodpedcera  in  general  are 
benelleial,  but  the  sapiadtera  do  muoh  dam- 
age by  boring  !io1p^  jd  trees.  They  may  be 
killed  by  the  application  of  arspnie  to  tlic 
trees,  either  by  putting  it  in  the  holes  already 
made,  or  by  smearing  various  arsenical  mix- 
turea  around  the  bark  of  the  trees  just  above 
the  upper  rows  of  holes.  Around  orange 
groves,  however,  other  woodpeckers  may  ao 
much  dnma^e  by  puneturinp  the  fniit  in  •  li  r 
to  get  the  juice.    Contrary  to  the  u»ual  sup- 

Kition.  humming-birds  live  largely  on  an 
set  diet 

William  Brewster  recorded  observations  on 

the  flight  of  herring  gulls,  which  off  the  const 
of  Ireland  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  a 
stsamahip  ^^itlHait  ^my  apparent  movement  of 
tiieiT  wings,  though  heiaded  alrooat  directly  into 
a  wind  blowing  approximately  thirty-flve  miles 
an  hour.  The  only  conclusion  he  could  reach 
was  that  their  movement  was  a  resultant  of 
the  force  of  pravity  and  the  force  of  the  wiril 
acting  on  the  lonp  flight  quills  and  thus  keep- 
ing the  bird  in  million,     1  orhush  investigated 

.the  starling,  which  is  getting  a  strong  foothold 


in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  decided  that 
it  does  much  more  harm  than  good,  because  it 
drives  away  the  house  wren-,  bluebirds,  etc. 
by  appropriating  their  nesting  places,  and  that 
it  does  no  compensating  good  to  the  farmer. 
Hodgs  and  others  oontinued  the  offer  of  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  sn  nndisfanM 
nest  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  but  no  unnuuncr- 
ments  were  made  of  the  discovery  of  any  birJb. 
.Tulian  Huxley  reported  to  the  London  Zoologi- 
cal Society  ooncerninjg  the  courtship  of  tlie  i«i- 
sbanle,  Tottmut  taUwi*.  While  only  one  mala 
courted  any  one  female,  in  fully  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  male  was  rejected  and  fiew 
away. 

OSIREION.    See  Archaeology. 

OSTEN  SACHEN,  Klcoim  Dmitri  JtvrrCH 
VON  DEB,  Count.  A  Russian  diplomat,  dieii 
May  22,  1912.  He  was  born  in  1831  and  «a- 
tered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1853.  He  re- 
mained in  Sebastopol  throughout  the  Crimetn 
War  and  was  created  a  count  for  gallantry 
displayed  during  the  siege.  He  was  appointcvi 
successively  to  The  Hague  as  secretary  oi 
legation,  to  Madrid  as  eharg£  d'affaires,  and 
to  the  legations  of  Bern  (Switceriand)  sad 
Turin,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Piedmoai 
Before  the  FrsincvGcrman  War  he  was  ap- 
pointed Russian  minister-resident  in  Darm- 
stadt, where  lie  remained  until  tran»ferre<i  to 
Munidl,  eleven  years  later.  After  two  venrg 
in  tliat  city  he  returned  to  tius^sia.  and  for 
two  years  served  in  tbe  Foreign  Office,  after* 
wards  returning  to  Darmstadt  and  Munich  as 
minister  In  1896  he  was  appoint^^l  Russian 
ambasHador  to  the  German  Empire  and  retained 
that  post  for  seventeen  ycais,  fin  spite  «f  a 
fiaralytio  Strolce  in  180O, 

OSTIA.  See  Axchmoimt. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIBE,  Thk    S  e  Tdtsr. 

OZFOSD.  See  ABCBrxECivaE. 

PAOABAB.   See  AnCHJiiouMT. 

PAINE,  Jonx  Ai-sop.  An  American  arch»- 
ologist,  died  July  23,  1012.  He  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1840,  and  graduated  frtMn 
Hamilton  College  in  1859.  He  studied  t*ieol- 
ogy  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating in  1862.  In  1"  iT  lie  was  ordained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry.  From  1862  to  lti4< 
he  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
enlarge  tbe  flora  of  tbo  State  of  Now  Yoriu 
From  1867  to  1860  he  was  professor  of  natnisl 
science  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  In 
1870-71  he  waa  professor  of  natural  history 
and  German  at  Lake  Forest  University.  In 
the  following  year  be  acted  aa  associate  ediUv 
of  the  Indcpetnleni.  He  waa  arelueologist  for 
the  first  expedition  of  the  Palestine  Kxplora- 
tion  Sricietv  East  of  the  -Tordan  and  l>eati  Sea 
from  1872'  til  l^?7l.  From  18S2  to  1^^^  • 
edited  and  published  the  Journal  of  Christian 
PhXUmphy,  In  1888  he  was  a  member  of  the 
stair  of  the  Cenfnry  Dwtionary  and  from  18M 
to  1006  was  comtor  at  the  Metropolitan  Mo- 
seum  of  Art.  Tie  was  the  aii'l  or  <>f  i  >iialniv 
of  Plants  Found  in  Oneida  County  and  Vifin 
ity  (1866);  Handbook  of  Sculptural  PlMtrr 
Caats  and  Brm»e  Beitrodiiciwn*  m  th$  M^tro- 
poUtan  Mvteum  «/  d.r#»  sad  odotrihated  maar 
articles  on  Oriental  and  seientiSe  snbjsBb  t» 
ma^^azines. 

PAINTING.  ^riHAL  Decobation  ix  thk 
UxiTED  States.  During  1012  a  series  of  decora- 
tions was  completed  for  tbs  Wisconsin  Stats 
capitol  at  Madison.   These  are  by  Edwin  & 
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CopyriKhi,  i^ti,  by  C.  Y.  Turner 

Gsneral  WMhington  Watching  the  Atisult  on  Fort  Wtthlngton 

DECORATION  FOR  THE  HUDSON  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,  JERSEY  CITY 

BY  C.  Y  TURNER 


DECORATION  FOR  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  CAPITOL 

By  EDWIN  HOALAND  BLASHFIELO 
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Blashfield,  Kenyon  Coa^  and  Hngp  Ballin.  A 
Mriei  of  panels  for  the  HudioB  Countj  Court 
HfNiw  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  have  been  esaeuted 

bv  C.  Y.  Turaer.  The  designs  by  W  ill  IL  Low 
bavo  been  accepted  for  thirty-two  panels  in  tbe 
rotitndiL  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Al- 
bany. Albert  Barter  baa  completed  decorations 
for  the  Libnuy  and  Supreme  Court  Building  at 
Hartford. 

Ihe  priiKi]>ail  awards  for  puiiitiug  have  bc«n 
as  follows:  National  Academy  of  Design, 
eightV'Scvrnth  annual  exbibition — Clarke  prixe 
to  Charles  Bittinger,  for  "Getting  Ready  for 
the  Ball";  Inness  guld  mpdal  to  Albert  L. 
OroU,  for  "Lake  Louise";  Saltus  medal  to 
Bruce  Crane,  for  "  Tfie  Hills";  Shaw  memorial 
to  M.  Jean  McLane,  for  "Portrait  Group"; 
first  Hallgarten  prize  to  Charles  Ko^f  n,  for  "  A 
Eodg  Lttlge";  aeoond,  to  Everett  L.  Warner, 
for  ^ Along  the  River  Front";  and  third,  to 
Ben  Ali  iTaggin,  for  "Girl  in  Black  Gown." 
PennBylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts — 
Temple  gold  medal  to  Emil  Carlsen,  for  "Open 
Sea Sesnan  medal  to  WiUard  L.  Metealf,  for 
"Spring  Fields";  Bedc  Dedal  to  Joseph  de 
Camp,  for  "Portrait  of  Francis  I.  Aif  ry"; 
Mary  Smith  prize  to  Elizabeth  Sparhawk  Jones, 
for  "In  the  Spring";  Lippinoott  prize  to  Ed- 
ward W.  Badiield,  for  "Tbe  Laurel  Brook." 
Carsegia  Inatitote  of  Pittabiirgb— Medal  of  the 
first  class  arn!  !*ir>'>0  to  Charles  Sims,  for  "  Pas- 
torella";  mi^dal  ul  ihe  wcond  class  and  $1000 
to  Paul  Dougherty,  for  "A  Kresliening  Gale"; 
third  class  and  $500  to  Henri  Martin,  for  "  Por- 
trait of  My  Son."    The  special  exhibit  of  the 

Cu*  consisted  of  thirty-five  pictures  by  John 
very.  Corcoran  Art'  Gallery,  Washington — 
riark'gold  medal  and  $2000  to  Chiide  Hassam, 
lor  "A  Xew  York  Window";  silver  medal  and 
$1600  to  Daniel  Garbor.  for  "Wilderness"; 
third  and  |1000  to  Gardner  Symona,  for  "The 
Dragging  of  tbe  River  foe  **;  honorable  mention 
aadl^KK)  to  Carl  J.  Nordell,  for  "  Femme  N  " 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago — The  moat  impuriaut 
of  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  Amarkan  paintinga  and  aealpture  were  tbe 
Folter  Palmer  gold  medal  and  $1000  to  Daniel 
Garb«^r,  for  a  landscape,  "  Towt^rirfr  Trees";  the 
Norman  U'ait  Harris  silver  riKiial  and  $500  to 
John  C.  Johanson  for  the  painting,  "  The  \'il- 
lage  Rider";  and  the  same  donor's  bronze  medal 
with  9900  to  Margaret  F.  Richardson,  for  "  Por- 
trait of  Asa  II.  Paige."  At  the  annual  exhibition 
of  works  by  (  hicago  artists  prizes  were  awarded 
to  ,^nna  L.  Staecv,  Frank  C.  Peyraud,  and 
Charles  Francis  Browne  for  painting,  and  to 
Nellie  V.  Walitar  for  aenlpture. 

Akt  Societies  is  the  UiiiTED  States.  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Washington,  I).  C  has  grown  during 
the  past  year  from  120  chapters  to  171.  These 
chaptera  oonsist  of  art  societies,  eaeh  one  being 
entitled  to  tend  delegates  to  the  annual  con- 
wntion  which  is  held  during  May  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Art  wan 
organized  ia  Oetoiwr.  1912.  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing citiee  were  represented:  Grand  Rapids, 
Saginaw,  Jaekmn,  Relamasoo,  Alina,  and  IfttS- 
kegon.  TTie  Bj)eeinl  j)nrpoRe  if  to  arrange  a 
circuit  of  art  exhibitions  for  the  State. 

In  New  York  City  three  new  societies  came 
into  existence  during  1912:  Tbe  Association 
of  American  Pahitera  and  Sculptors,  wbicb  will 
hold  a  large  international  exhibition  of  modern 
paintings  in  the  69th  Regiment  Armory,  open- 


ing Februarv  17,  1913.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Portrait  Painters  neld  its  first  azbibi- 
tlon  in  New  York  in  tfarch,  and  tbe  ptetores 

were  shown  later  in  f'!iicago.  The  Museum  of 
French  Art,  orgaiii/.ed  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Institute  de  France,  held  an  exhibition  at 
tbe  American  Fine  Arts  Building  in  Uny,  1912; 
in  October  it  opened  permanent  rooms,  where 
art  magazines  and  treasures  of  French  art  are 
available  for  the  use  of  membttrs  and  students; 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  .Albert  Hesnard 
will  be  held  early  in  1913.  Tbe  American  Insti* 
tute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  tbe  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  were  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress  during  December,  1912.  Art 
k  iiiinissions  were  established  in  the  cities  Of 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Milwaukee. 

FOBEION  AHT — I.V    THE   U-NFTED    STATES.  In 

addition  to  the  international  exhibition  beld 
bi  Pittsburgh,  a  group  of  paintings  by  members 
of  the  Soci^te  des  Peintres  et  des  Sculpteurs 
was  circulated  in  the  large  cities,  appearing 
first  in  Buffalo.  The  exhibition  of  Scandinavian 
art,  organized  by  tbe  American  BcandiaaTian 
Society,  was  sbown  in  Mew  York  in  December, 
and  went  thenea  to  Buffalo  and  otber  large 
citie«. 

Kranck.  The  Luxembourg  received  a  bequest 
from  £diDond  Davia  of  fifteen  pictures  by  mod* 
em  British  paintera.  to  form  tbe  nucleus  of  a 

British  room.  The  following  are  the  prir  i  iyi  iJ 
awards  made  at  the  Paris  Salon:  Me<lul  of 
honor  to  Paul  Chabas.  for  "  Matinf-e  de  Sej)- 
tembre"  and  "Portrait  de  Mme.  Aston 
Knight";  medals  of  tbe  first  class  to  Mon- 
chabion  and  to  Roganeao;  10,000-frnnc  pri7.e  to 
Pierre  Gourdault.  The  Rome  scholarsiiip  was 
awarded  to  M.  Girodon. 

London.  The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  contained  twenty-two  paintings  by 
Beynolda  and  worka  by  the'  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
French  masters  and  English  painters  of  the 
I  i^htccnth  century.  Tlie  central  hall  an  l  three 
ittrge  galleries  were  devoted  to  a  mcraor»al  ex- 
hibition .to  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  the  American 
painter.  A  memorial  exbibition  of  tbe  work 
of  Ahna-Tadema  forms  the  speetal  eicbibltion 
during  the  winter  of  1012-13.  Works  l)y  tlie 
late  Alphonse  Legros,  tbe  naturalized  English- 
njHn,  were  showD  at  the  Tate  Gallaiy  for  tbree 
months. 

HOLLAKD  Aim  BbjowV.    A  memorial  esblbl* 

tion  of  the  work  of  Jozef  TsraPls  was  held  at 
Tlie  Hague  under  the  auspices  of  the  Artists' 
Association.  An  important  exhibition  of  minia- 
turea  was  opened  in  Brussels  Mareb  5,  1912, 
and  continued  for  three  montbs. 

Paintinos  at  Auction.  During  the  year 
ending  October,  1912.  3634  paintings  were  sold 
at  auction  in  the  United  States  for  $1,160,119, 
according  to  the  records  published  in  tbe  Jtm«ri- 
eon  Art  AnntMl.  Of  this  number,  226S  brought 
$50  or  over.  Tlie  highest  priep  wa<;  $S,^,nno, 
paid  for  "  Lake  Xenii,"  by  Corot,  in  the  New- 
eonib  sale,  .Innuary  24.  1012.  Among  the  ira- 
fwrtant  sales  in  Paris  waf>  the  Doucet  sale, 
which  brought  over  $2,750,000:  the  Rottssel  sale 
brought  over  $200,000;  the  Rouart  sale  over 
$900,000.  In  Berlin  the  collection  of  Edward 
P.  Webber  was  sold  for  over  $1,12.'),000,  and 
included  the  "  Virgin  and  Child "  by  Andrea 
Mantanne,  which  brought  $150,000,  the  hlghrat 
price  W  a  aingle  picture  during  the  vear.  The 
most  important  sale  in  London  was  that  of 
r^liarles  WerOeimer,  fior  a  total  of  moi«  tban 
$600,000.  ^ 
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AKT  Conoresses.  All  lnt«rnatiotiul  Art  Con- 
KTMB  wu  lield  in  Parii,  June  14-16.  The 
Cragrew  of  DMoratiw  Arte  was  held  mi  Dijon, 

France,  in  August.  The  International  Coiigresa 
of  the  History  of  Art  waa  held  in  Homu,  Octo- 
ber 16-21.  The  Fourth  International  Congress 
on  Art  Education  was  held  in  Drcadeni  August 
12-lg. 

PAHANQ.  A  state  (the  easteriimoat)  of 
the  protected  Federated  Malay  States  (q.  v.). 
It  has  an  area  of  14,000  aq.  miles.  The  figure 
(approximate  only)  for  population  in  1911  was 
117.933  (84,113  in  1901).  Tin  and  gold  are 
mined;  agriciiUure  ia  carri'  1  )n.  Output 
(1909),  ll.(t54  piculs  tin  and  31,400  tin  ore; 
gold,  i4,8H7.(i  omwea.  Area  plunt^>d  to  raUier 
(1809),  20.271  acres;  to  rice,  36,793;  to  eocoa- 
nuts  15,735;  tapioca,  8808.  A  line  of  railway 
from  Genius  in  tlie  Xej^ri  Sembilan  to  Kuala 
beniajiLau  iu  ceutrul  Palianc  (70  miles)  waa 
completed  in  June.  1911,  and  is  being  extended 
to  tiie  Keiantan  frontier.  Boads  are  in  process 
of  eonstmetion.  State  ravenue  (1910),  1,017,- 
801  dollar^,  pv  periditure,  1,766,128.  Kuala 
Lipis  is  the  administralive  headquarters.  The 
sultan  (Ahmad  Mafttham  Shah  bin  Almerhum 
All)  reiidai  at  Pekan,  as  doea  also  the  r^eot. 
The  iSingku  Beaar.    Britiah  rerident,  E.  J. 

PALESTINE.    See  Akcu.*:olooy. 

PANAJCA.  A  republic  on  the  Isthmus  of 
^anmiM,  fomerlj  a  department  of  Colombia. 
It  declared  Its  indepeadraee  Movemlier  4,  IWHI. 

Capitnl  Panama. 

Area  anp  Pofulatio?i.  Estimated  area,  3;?.- 
776  square  miles.  A  boundary  dispute  with 
Costa  Ricn  haa  been  aubmitted  to  tbe  arbitra- 
tion of  the  ebief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
By  thp  tri-aiy  of  Novenibor  18,  1903,  the  United 
btates  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Panama, 
nnd  the  latter  granted  to  the  United  States,  in 
perpetnitar  and  witn  sovereign  rigbta  and  pow- 
era  tbendn,  a  $Mf  of  land  (tbe  Canal  Zone) 
extending  to  a  width  of  five  miles  on  either 
aide  of  Mie  centre  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
area  of  tiie  (  anal  Zone  ia  474  square  miles. 
PopulatioD  of  tbe  republic  (1911),  336,742,  of 
whom  191,ttSS  mixed  bloods,  48,907  aiegroes, 
47)006  Indians,  and  46,323  whitps.  There  were 
reported  2(»7.73t}  Roman  Catholica,  26,829  Prot- 
cstiints,  2088  Buddhists,  505  Jews,  and  36,096 
pagans.  The  popttlAtion  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
not  included  above,  was  about  75.000.  The  city 
of  Panama  was  reported  to  have  37,505  inhab- 
itanta,  and  Col6n  17,748.  These  cities  are  not 
included  in  the  Canul  Zone,  l  it  in  both  of 
them  and  in  their  harbors  cuuiplete  jurisdiction 
ia  granted  to  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
sanitation  and  quarantine.  For  the  town  of 
David  were  reported  15,079  Inhabitants;  Bocas 
del  Toro,  5>750.  Movement  of  the  population  in 
1910:  1299  marriages,  5876  births,  5177  deaths, 
88^215  immigrants,  14,910  emigrants. 

Public  schools  sre  reported  to  number  294, 
with  18,645  pupils.  Tn  191!  the  National  In- 
stitute (high  school,  ri  lr-r  if  commercc  and 
language  and  normal  school)  was  opened  in 
ike  eify  of  Finama. 

T^RODrmox,  Cohmerce,  etc.  Only  a  small 
|j.irt  of  the  country  i»  under  cultivation.  The 
leading  crop  i*  banajias,  and  other  products  in- 
clude sugar-cane,  cacao,  coffee,  rice,  corn,  yams, 
«nd  tweet  potatoes.   Mining  is  little  developed. 

Imports,  fxcluHTvc  of  non-dutiahle  5inpplie3  for 
the   Panama   Canal,   and   exports   are  shown 


below.  The  figures  are  for  calendar  years,  ex- 
cept those  for  1811,  wbieb  an  for  the  Osesl 
year  ended  JmM  80;  tb«  trndo  for  the  la4 
f^ir  months  of  1910  ii  iaelvded  udar  both  1919 

and  1911. 


1908  19  iH  1911 

Imps.  |7,80«,812    |8.7&6,308    (10,0&6.»»4  IIO.OM.M* 

Bzps.   1.827,060    i,6o»,m     ij»jn»  vMjm 


Principal  classified  imports  in  tiscal  rear 
1911:  Vegetable  products,  f2.83f>.5r)8;  te.xtiles, 
81,766,459;  animal  products,  81,623,932;  mia* 
oral  products,  8919.080;  liquors  (Inelnding  min- 
eral waters),  $85S,90.t;  dni:^^  and  chemicals, 
8406,839;  machinery  and  apparatufl.  $274,224. 
Of  the  exports,  bananas  were  valued  at  $I.0.')0.- 
885;  bar  gold,  8119,880;  ivory  nuts,  8118,408; 
cocoanuts,  8112,827;  rubber,  $111,143.  Imperls 
from  the  TTnted  States  amount<»d  to  $.5.6.'>2,653, 
and  exports  thither  $1,508,422;  United  Kinp- 
doni,  :rJ,l!H;.l)Si»  an.l  $165,273;  Germanv. 
151  and  $93,669;  France,  8307,982  and  $1966. 

The  Panama  Railway  crosses  tbe  isthmns 
from  Coldn  to  Psnama,  48  miles;  branch  to 
Balboa,  three  miles.  Light  railways  in  the  ter* 
ritory  about  Bocas  del  Tore,  principally  for 
tbe  banana  industry,  151  miles.  Telegraph  and 
post  offices,  about  40  and  100,  respectively. 

FniAiiGi:  Tbe  unit  of  value  is  the  bslboa, 
equivalent  to  the  American  dollar.  The  repub- 
lic haa  $0,300  000  invested  in  the  United  States. 
Revenue  in  1909,  $2,846,297;  in  1010,  $3,370.. 
511:  in  1911,  83,366,470.  Expenditure  in  1911, 
$3,3^9,688.  Import  dutiea  in  1811,  81.785.866; 
liquor  Keenees,  8161,377;  lotterlee,  8122,800; 
interest,  f 33.'5,.'>05.  Disbursements  in  1011  were 
as  follows,  hv  departiucnta:  Interior  and  jus- 
tice. $1,087,250;  fomento,  8908.370;  public  in- 
struction, 8684,744}  treaaiunr.  $438,809;  forciga 
affair^  $840397;  toUl,  ^389,688.  In  19IS 
Panama  will  receive  thr  first  annual  payment 
of  $250,000  from  the  L  niicd  States  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

GovEBNMErfT.  The  president  is  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  four  years  and  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  five  members,  l^ie  legislative  body 
is  the  unicameral  National  Assembly  (32  mem- 
l:nM->i.  Tliri'f^  drsnuiadoH  are  elected  by  the 
assembly  to  succeed,  in  order,  to  the  residency 
in  case  of  vacancy.  Jos£  Domingo  de  Obsldfa, 
president  for  the  term  ending  October  1,  1912, 
died  March  10,  1910.    He  was  snooeeded  by 

Carl'  -;  Antonio  Mi-nitoza.  the  second  drxignadt 
(the  lirst  dc*ignado  having  died  in  1900).  On 
September  14,  1910,  the  naaanrtily  electitl  a4 
Orat  dt9ignado  Pablo  AroMRMnft,  who  thus  be- 
eame  aeting  president  for  Obaldfa'a  nnespiie' 
term.  In  tiie  summer  of  im*?  the  Liberal  can- 
didate, Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; he  was  inaugurated  October  1.  for  the 
four*year  term.  De^nmio*:  Rodolfo  Cbiari, 
flrat;  Ramdn  Yaldes,  aeeond;  Ariatidea  Arjona, 
third. 

PANAMA     (City),    Mtwtctpai.  lursovE- 
mk:  I  s  i>.    :-Tee  Panama  Canal. 
p,AJf  AMA,  Axpe  TO  Navioatiok.   See  Licbt- 

HUUBKn. 

PANAlffA  CANAL.  Public  interest  in  the 
Paruinui  Canal  in  1012  was  concern<vl  more 
wil^li  ilii  future  of  the  great  enterprise  than 
with  tbe  actual  work  of  oonstruetion  being  car- 
ried on.  From  tbe  statementa  of  tbe 
engineer,  it  was  evident  that  the  canal  wooM 
be  open  to  navigation  in   1913  aud  that  id 
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oompletion  at  that  time  was  merely  a  matter 
ti  routine  of  oonstruetloB  and  excavation.  Tbi< 
fart  made  it  imperative  that  Congrefis  Rhotild 
pass  laws  relating  to  tho  navigation  of  the 
canal  and  such  laws,  as  will  be  noted  below, 
were  passed.  The  President  in  November  issued 
a  proclamation  fixing  the  tariff  tolls  on  vessels 
passing  through  the  canal.  Thia  alio  it  w^»d 
in  the  paragraphs  below. 

Thb  Canai.  Bill.  Tlie  proBpaetive  <K>mp1e- 
tion  and  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  some 
time  in  1913  brought  about  tlie  necessity  of 
passing  laws  pro\  i  liiiL'  for  its  operation  and 
a  declaration  of  the  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  its  own  rights  and  the  rights 
of  foreign  countries  in  the  canal.  President 
Taft  repeatedly  urged  the  passage  of  such  taws, 
but  positive  action  was  not  taken  bv  Congress 
until  May.  1912.  On  May  23  the  Panama  Canal 
bill  was  passed  by  the  *Houb«  «f  Representatives. 
That  biU  admitted  Anwrican*oiined  ahipa  to 
free  passage  In  the  canal  and  fixed  a  toll  of 
not  more  than  $1.25  per  net  registered  ton  on 
foreign  6hipa.  (Compare,  however,  paragraph 
on  Canal  Tolla  below.)  It  debarred  entirely 
TCSsela  owned  directly  or  indirectly  Igr  railroads 
from  nidBg  the  eanat.  The  bill  then  went  to 
tf)?  Senate,  and  on  July  11  thi^t  body  received 
a  protest  from  Great  Britain  against  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  permitted  American 
ships  to  use  the  caiuii  free  of  tolls.  The  Brit- 
bh  government  deelared  that  sueb  measures 
were  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  terms  pro- 
vided in  treaties  between  the  governments  of 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Thin  conten< 
tion  wait  based  on  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  British  government  to  articles  contained 
in  the  Claytoa-Bulwer  treaty  oi  1850  and  the 
Hay-Pauneefote  treaty  of  1902,  which  super- 
seded the  ClaytnivRnlwer  treaty.  Artiilo  1 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  read  as  follows: 
"The  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Qieat  Britain  henby  deelare  that  neither  the 
one  nor  tjie  other  win  ever  etitahi  or  maintain 
tor  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said 

diip  canal ;  agreeing  that  ueittier  will  ever  erect 
or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the 
same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  ooenpy,  or 
fortify,  or  eolonfse,  or  asenme  or  exereiee  any 
dominion  over  X:rnrnfn!<i,  Coata  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quiU)  Coast,  or  any  jiart  of  Central  America; 
nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which 
either  affords,  or  may  afford  or  any  alliance 
which  eltiier  has  or  may  ha^,  to  or  with  any 
state  or  people  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  any  such  fortifications." 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  United 

States,  on  thf  failure  of  the  French  company, 
intended  itself  to  build  the  canal,  Great  Britain 
waived  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  and  bound  itself  by  the  terms 
of  a  new  treaty  made  in  1902  and  known  as 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Section  1  of  article 
in.  of  this  treaty  reads  as  follows:  "The 
canal  shall  l>e  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
eomnerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing 
these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality  so  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
•neh  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  re- 
speri  of  t'l.?  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic, 
or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of 
traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable."  Upon  this 
section  Great  Britain  based  its  objection  to  the 
dilcrtasfaimtlon  in  favor  irf  AnerieanHnmed 
shlp«  eotttnined  in  the  bill  pnaeed  hy  the  Honse 


of  Representatives,  and  upon  Mus  point  turned 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  tho  Senate  during 

the  di«riissitin  nf  t !»■  The  nenators  who 

inaibts^il  tliuL  'A  ijiriL't  interpretation  of  the  Hay- 
Paunccfote  treaty  meant  an  absolute  identity 
of  the  treatment  of  the  vessels  of  ail  nationa, 
including  the  United  States,  Included  flenatora 
Root  of  New  York  and  Burton  of  Ohio,  and 
these  senators  made  strong  speeches  urging 
their  rooviction  as  to  thin  interpretation. 

The  senators  who  favored  the  admission  of 
Ameriean  ships  free  of  toll  claimed  that  the 
B(>ction  under  the  Hay-Paunoefote  treaty  hI  uM 
read  as  applying  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
except  those  of  the  United  States.  They  argued 
that  the  United  States  i*  the  afaeolute  owner 
of  tiw  eanal  taiA  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  eoald 
therefore  make  v^  tuit.  ver  rules  ahe  wished  for 
the  administration  ot  the  caual  provided  that 
they  did  not  discriminate  between  vessels  of 
other  conntriee.  They  pointed  out  also  the 
enstom  of  fbreign  countries  to  pay  in  the  form 
of  subsidies  the  tolls  of  vessels  passirytr  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  that  these  governmcnlK 
were  prepared  to  undertake  the  same  measures 
for  veesela  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
If,  therefore,  tiie  United  States  required  tolls 
frnm  American  vessels,  they  would  be  placed 
at  &  di.-ia.u vantage  with  the  vessels  of  other 
countries,  the  tolls  for  which  had  been  paid  or 
would  be  paid  by  these  governments.  Advocates 
of  this  niteroretation  of  the  Hay-Pannoefote 
trrnty  in-Msted  that  the  action  of  Great  Britain 
ruoulUd  from  protests  made  by  Canadian  ship- 
owners, who  claimed  that  they  would  suffer  if 
American  coatswiae  vesesls  were  allowed  to  pass 
thnwigh  the  eanal  free. 

The  other  point'  in  the  treaty  most  warmly 
debated  in  the  Senate  was  that  relating  to  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  vessels  owned  by  rail- 
roads, and  It  was  Anally  decided  that  such  vee- 
eels  should  not  be  admitted  for  passage  through 
the  c mat.  On  August  7  the  Senate  refused  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  exempting 
American  coastwise  ships  from  the  payment  of 
toils,  and  two  days  later  passed  the  bilL  It  was 
at  once  signed  by  the  President.  The  most  im- 
portant features  of  thi^  hil!  in  its  final  form  are 
as  follows:  The  President  is  authorittd  whi^ii,  in 
his  judgment,  the  construction  of  the  canal  shall 
be  sttf&iently  advanced  toward  oompletion  to 
render  the  further  eerriee  «f  the  fsthmian  Oanal 
Commission  unnecessary,  to  discontinue  the  com- 
mission and  to  complete,  govern,  and  operate  the 
canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  through  a  governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
may  deem  competent  to  discharge  the  duties. 
If  ;tny  of  the  persons  employed  for  these  duties 
HliiU  be  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
thi  I  i.ited  States,  the  amount  of  the  official 
salary  paid  to  him  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  aalary  or  oompenaatloa  provided 
under  the  terms  of  this  act.  The  governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  to  b<*  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  tl^i-  ajvlci'  ar.il  fon-^-it 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  commissioned  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  is  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year.  All  other  persona  needed  for 
the  completion,  care,  and  management  of  the 
canal  iri  t  i  Ix-  appointed  by  the  President  or 
by  his  authority  and  are  removable  at  his  pleas- 
ure. He  has  power  to  lis  salaries,  but  they 
shall  not  in  any  case  exeeed  by  more  than  25 
per  cent,  tte  aalary  paid  for  the  eama  or  simi' 
lar  lervleet  to  persona  eaapkiyed  by  tho  geveni- 
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ment  in  continental  Unjud  ijUitcd.  Tlie  Presi-  tcrcd,  operated  or  controlled  by  siiy  lu  rson  or 
dent  is  authori7ved  to  preacribc  and  from  time  company  which  is  doing  busim  m  violation 
to  time  to  change  the  tolls  which  tbAll  be  levied  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Coogreas  ap 
by  the  gpfmamnt  ni  the  United  States  for  the  proved  July  2,  1800«  «iititled  '  An  act  to  pro- 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Six  months'  notice,  U'ct  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
Jiowever,  must  be  given  of  such  change.  No  toll  straints  and  monopolies,'  or  the  provisions  of 
shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast-  sections  73  to  77,  both  inclusive,  of  an  act 
wise  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  approved  Aiu;ust  27,  entitled  '  An  act  to 
tolls  it  not  to  otOMd  $1.25  per  TOghlored  not  ndiieo  tuatioD,  to  provido  roveuM  for  the  gov- 


The  President  is  authorised  to  cause  to  be  of  anjr  other  act  of  Congress  amending  or 

erected,  mainUined,  and  operated,  subject  to  i^i>!  ;  I  lenting  the  said  u  t  f  July  2.  \m, 
the  iateraaiional  coaventioa  and  tbe  aei  of  couimouly  known  as  the  bherrnan  Auti  Trust 
Gongren  to  regukto  radio  eommunieation,  at  'ct.  and  amendments  thereto,  or  said  sections 
suitable  places  along  the  canal  and  the  coast  of  the  act  of  August  2h  The  questions 

adjacent  to  its  two  terminals,  such  wireless  of  fact  may  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
telegraph  ins  tallations  as  are  found  necessary,  of  any  court  of  tl..  rnited  States  of  coinpeU-nt 
He  ia  alto  authorized  to  establish,  maintaia,  jurisdiction  in  any  cause  pending  before  it  to 
and  operate  dry  docks,  repair  shops,  yardi,  and  which  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  ships 
Burh  otht-r  f.-ir-iiitirs  as  arc-  f.,iir.il  nrcrsmry  aTO  partle*.  Suit  may  be  broti^t  by  aujihip- 
for  Llib  rej.iaj  n  [jg  ul  vea^ela  pasi,ing  ihruugli  the  per  or  by  the  Attomey-Oetteral  of  the  Wted 
canal.    M  ru  y  received  in  payment  for  such  re  States. 

pairs  or.  for  actual  purchases  at  the  canal  on  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given 
whieh  a  profit  is  made  Is  to  be  expended  and  joriedietioa  over  the  toansportation  of  all  prop* 

reinvested  for  such  purposes  without  being  erty  from  point  to  point  in  the  United  States 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal 
The  governor  of  the  canal  is  given  exclusive  or  olliervviHe,  when  the  trati~[i  n  t.iti  m  is  made 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  a  common  carrier  and  nut  entirely  within 
snd  is  to  perforiB  all  duties  in  connection  with  the  limits  of  a  single  State.  It  is  also  given 
tbe  civil  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  power  to  establish  physical  connection  betweea 
Is  to  be  held,  treated,  and  governed  as  an  ad-  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  and  the  dock  of 
junct  of  tlie  Panama  Canal.  Tiic  Pi'-^iihnf  is  the  water  carrier  by  directiii;^'  (lie  rail  carrier 
authorized  to  determine  or  cause  to  be  deter-  to  make  suitable  connection  between  its  line 
mined  what  towns  shall  exist  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  track  or  tracks  which  have  bet>n  con- 
sod  subdivide  and  from  time  to  time  resub-  atrueted  from  tbe  dock  to  the  limits  of  its 
divide  tbe  Caaal  Zone  into  sabdivisioiia,  to  be  right  of  way,  or  by  directing  either  or  both 
designated  by  name  or  number.  Provision  is  tlie  r  til  and  water  carrier  individually,  or  in 
made  for  tbe  setting  up  in  each  town  such  connection  with  one  another,  to  construct  and 
courts  as  are  necessarv,  and  for  other  agents  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  a 
of  civil  government.  The  governor  is  given  the  spur  track  or  traeks  to  the  dock.  The  corn* 
right,  after  the  eanal  has  been  eompieted  and  mission  was  also  given  authority  to  determine 
opened  for  operation,  to  make  such  rules  and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  these  con- 
regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Prc^i-  nectiug  track*  when  cuustructed,  shall  be  oper- 
dent,  as  are  necesbary  to  establish  the  right  of  ated.  It  is  also  given  power  to  establish 
any  person  to  remain  upon  or  pass  through  any  through  routes  and  maximum  joint  rotes  be- 
part  of  the  Canal  Zone.  tween  and  over  sueh  rail  and  water  lines,  and 

S  til, II  XI.,  which  h:i^  for  its  object  the  ex-  to  establish  maximum  proportional  rate* 
cluRion  of  veasels  owned  by  railroad  companies  rail  to  and  from  the  j>orts  to  which  the  iinihc 
through  the  canal,  reads  as  follows:  **  From  in  brought,  or  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
and  iSter  tbe  1st  day  of  July,  1914,  it  shall  be  water  carrier,  and  to  determine  to  what  traffic 
unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  other  and  In  eonnsetion  with  what  vessels  and  npM 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  act  to  regulat«  ^^^^^t  terms  and  eonditions  such  rates  will 
commerce  to  own,  lease,  operate,  control,  or  apply. 

have  any  interest  whatsoever  (by  stock  owner-  These  paragraphs  of  section  XI..  which  «sfn 
ship  or  otherwise,  either  directly,  indirectly,  designed  to  eliminate  from  the  eanal  vernls 
through  any  holding  company,  or  by  stodchoM*  owned  by  railroad  oompanles  and  to  establish 

era  or  dir<rtnr'^  in  r omtTon,  or  in  any  other  competition  between  railroad  companies  and 
manner)  in  any  common  carrier  by  water  oper-  gteamship  companies  where,  on  account  of 
ated  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere  monopolies  or  otherwise,  it  has  ceased  to  exist, 
with  whteh  said  railroad  or  other  carrier  afore-  ar«  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
said  does  or  may  compete  for  traffic  or  any  aet  of  February  4,  1887,  which  waa  an  aet 
vessel  carrying  freight  or  passengers  upon  said  to  regulate  commerce. 

water  route  or  elsewhere  ,  and  in  case  of  the  Section  XITI.  of  the  law  provides:  "  Thst  in 
violation  of  this  provision  each  day  in  which  time  of  war  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
such  violation  continues  sfiaU  be  deemed  a  sepa-  engaged,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presl- 
rate  offense.  dent,  war  is  imminent,  stieh  officer  of  the  army 

Jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  Tnfersfate  a.^  (he  Pr«-sident  may  designate  shall,  upon  his 
Commerce  Commission  to  determine  questions  order,  assume  and  have  exclusive  authority  and 
of  fact  as  to  the  i»mpetltinn  or  possibility  of  jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
eompetltioHf  on  the  application  of  any  railroad  Canal,  including  tiw  entire  control  and  gorem- 
eompany  or  other  carrier.  The  paragraph  fur*  ment  of  tiie  CSanal  Zlone,  and  during  a  continu- 
ther  reads:  "'So  vessel  permitted  to  engage  ance  of  such  condition  tlu  r-nv.  rrior  of  tbe 
in  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Panama  Canal  shall,  in  all  respects  and  partic- 
Btates  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  nass  ulars  as  to  the  operation  of  tbe  canal,  and  all 
through  said  canal,  if  such  ship  is  owned,  char-  duties,  matters  mid  transactions  affecting  the 


ton. 
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Zoue,  be  subject  to  the  order  and  diree-  course  of  tbe  goverameiit  io  giving  government 

tioii  of  such  officer  of  the  army."  aid   to   the   ooMtruction  ©f  tnWBcoutiiieatal 

Ou  -^vgast  24  Um  Prcaident  signed  tfaa  rot4».   It  w  ntrally  gtviay  mnnrntat  aid  to 

Canal  bill  after  a  long  conf«renc«  a  neaiis  of  trantporCation  tbat  oompetea  with 


with  membera  of  his   cabinet    At  the  same  these  transcontinental  roads.    I  believe  tlie  bill 

time  lie  sent  to  Luugrebs  a  statement  of  his  to  be  one  «f  the  most  beneficiBl  tbut  lidA  passed 

views    in    relation   to    tbe   controverted    fea-  this  or  any  other  Congreisu,  and  1  find  no  rea- 

tures  of  the  bili.  Ho  said:   "After  full  «»-  aon  in  tha  objection  made  to  tbe  bill  which 

amioatioii  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  treaty  abould  lead  me  to  delay  until  another  aeasion 

which   preceded   it,    1    feel   confident  that   tbo  of    ("ongreas    provisions  that  are  imperatively 

cjtemptioii    of    the   coas>twi!M;    veasels   of    the  needed  now  in  order  that  due  preparation  by 

United  b^tates  from  the  tolls,  and  the  imposi-  the  world  1DMJ  be  made  §09  the  opening  Of  tbO 

tion  of  tolls  ou  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged  canaL" 

in  foreign  trade,  ie  not  a  violation  of  the  Hay-  On  Deoemlwr  0,  James  Bryce,  the  British  am- 

Paancefote  treaty,  but  distirpniiRbrd  lawyers  in  li  issador,  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
the  House  and  Senate  differ  irum  tLiU  construe-  formal  demand  from  tbe  British  government 
tion  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  received  an  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  either 
informal  protect  from  the  British  government  repeal  the  act  of  Congress  granting  free  pass- 
that  the  contemplated  legislation  is  a  violation  sge  through  tbe  Panama  Canal  to  American 
of  her  treaty  rights.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  submit 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  violate  the  Hay-  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  sUtcment, 
Pauncefote  treaty  or  to  enact  anythjri<;  m  on-  which  was  signed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  was  ' 
aiiteiib  with  its  provisions,  and  that  it  certainly  ^n  amplification  of  the  original  note  of  pro- 
is  not  its  purpose  to  repeal  by  subaefnent  en-  tea*  presented  on  July  8.  It  endeavored  to 
sctmenta^  toe  treaty,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  establish  by  argument  the  Boun']T]f><<<^  n{  tliei 
tbe  law  of  tbe  land.  It  is  of  the  highest  im-  British  contention  tliat  the  legislation  favonug 
portance.  however,  that  this  attitude  should  be  American  ships  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
made  clearly  known  to  the  natiions  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
world,  and  that  we  should  avoid  any  apparent  Panama  Oanal.  Tbe  note  gave  warning  tbat 
jasUAeatioa  lor  ^ticism."  In  order  to  make  nntitiifr  pmtoyt  would  be  forthcoming  frora 
clear  the  nodtien  of  Congress  and  the  govern-  o^mt  Britaui  if  it  was  held  bv  the  govern- 
ment, the  President  recommended  that  Congress  ment  of  the  United  States  that  the  disbnrment 
pass  an  addition  to  the  act  or  a  supplementary  f^om  the  use  of  the  canal  of  ships  in  which 
resolution  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  act  any  railroad  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  treatjr  or  gtate  Commerce  Commission  has  an  interest  and 
an  impairment  of  any  rights  under  the  tnaty,  gjiips  whose  owners  mav  be  adjudged  guiltv  of 
■nd  that  any  alien  who  considers  the  charging  viohiting  the  Sherman '  anti  trust  law,  applies 
of  tolls  a  discrimination  can  bring  suit  against  British  ships.  The  note  fitates  that  the  Brit- 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  United  States  courts,  jgi,  government  assumes  that  these  two  clauses 
with  appeal  to  the  Snpieme  Court.  Congress  do  not  apply  to  or  affect  British  sbijis. 
took  no  action  on  these  suggestions.  jn  regard  to  arbitration  the  note  stated  that 
The  President  also  issued  a  public  statement  the  British  government  had  taken  cognizance 
defending  his  action  in  signing  the  bill.  In  this  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  of  note  in  tbe 
sUtemeut  he  argued  that  there  was  nothing  in  United  States  "  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
tbe  treaty  wbieh  prevented  Great  BriUin  and  great  weight "  hoia  that  the  act  of  Congress 
etber  nstions  from  extending  sueh  favors  to  in  question  does  not  infringe  the  treaty  obli- 
their  own  ships  passing  through  the  canal  as  gntions  of  tlie  United  States  ;  n  !  therefore  it 
they  see  fit.  He  said;  "The  British  protests  js  declared  that  the  British  government  is  per- 
lead  to  tbe  absurd  conclusion  that  this  govern-  fectly  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  arbl- 
ment  in  ooostructing  the  canal,  maintaining  tbe  tration  if  tbe  United  States  prefers.  This  sett- 
esnal  and  defending  the  canal,  finds  itself  shorn  tenee  was  added t  **8ueh  arbitration  wonld  be 
of  its  right  to  deal  with  its  own  commerce  in  rendered  unnecessarj'  if  the  governnn nt  uf  the 
its  own  way,  while  other  nations  using  the  canal  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  take  such 
in  competition  witll  American  commerce  enjoy  steps  as  would  remove  tbe  objeetions  to  the 
that  right  and  power  unimpaired.  The  British  act  wbieh  hia  majcaty'a  govanunent  have 
protest,  therefore,  is  a  proposal  to  read  into  stated.** 

the  treaty  a  surrender  by  the  United  States  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  note  denied  that  the 

its  right  to  regulate  its  own  commerce  in  its  British  government  is  attempting  to  deny  the  .•' 

own  way  and  by  its  own  methods,  a  ri|^  which  right  of  the  United  States  to  grant  subsidies  to 

neither  Great  Britain  beraelf  nor  any  other  its  shipping  and  thus  deprive  it  of  the  rights 

that  may  use  the  canal  has  snrreMered  or  enjoyed  by  other  nations  whieh  wtll  send  snb- 

proposes  to  ^ul  Il  :i  !(  r.    While  the  Mil  hcrr  Iti  -.i  lized  vessels  through  the  Panama  Canal.  It 

question  seems  to  vest  the  Presid«)t  with  dis-  was  carefully  stated,  however,  that  tl»e  British 

cretion  to  discriminate  in  fixing  tolls  in  favor  government  does  not  concede  the  right  of  the 

of  American  ships  and  against  foreign  ships  en-  United  States  to  favor  by  subsidv  a  specisl 

gaged  in  foreign  trade  within  the  limftation  of  elaas  of  Ameriean  shipping  In  such  a  way  as 

the  range  frora  60  cents  a  ton  to  ?1.25  a  net  to  place  such  shipping  at  an  advantage  in  the 

ton,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  compel  the  use  of  the  canal  as  compared  with  British  ship- 

PlCSldent  to  make  such  a  discrimination.    The  ping.    The  British  arguments  rested  chiefly  on 

policy  of  exempting  coastwise  trade  from  all  the  inteipretation  of  tbe  Bay-Pauncefote  treaty 

tolls  really  involves  the  question  of  granting  a  and  the  Clayton-Bttlwer  treaty  and  upon  the 

government  subsidy  for  the  purpow  »  f  .  r  <  <.ur-  argument   that    if    any    Amerfcnn    ships  are 

«^Dg  tbat  trade  in  competition  with  the  trade  granted  the  free  use  of  the  canal,  British  ships 

of  tbe  transcontinental  railroads.     I   approve  using  the  canal  will  he  forced  to  bear  raor< 

this  poU«y.  It  is  in  acoord  with  tbe  historical  than  a  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  tbe  cost  ' 
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of  the  upkeep  of  the  canal  and  interest  charges  31J»  milea,  i»  related  betWMn  92  and  87  feet 
on  the  cost  of  construction.   This,  it  is  elaiOMd,  aboTe  sea  level  by  mtKom  of  the  spillway  ia 

is  in  violation   of   thr>    Hnj-  I'mmrcfote  treaty,    tlie   dam   nt    Oatuii.     Thr  Oatun    I.  ikt  ,  h 


United  StatoM  fur  the  UM  Ox  the  oauai  BhaU  tainod   by   curtli   diiins   at   Uatun   and  Pedro 

be  just  and  equitable.  MigueL    Into  this  lake  empty  the  Charges 

'ioix  Rates.    On  November  13  Praiident  River  and  other  streaaaa.   Another  amall  lake 

Taft  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  about  two  miles  in  area,  with  a  surface  elen- 
rates  to  be  paid  by  ships  passing  through  the  tion  of  55  feet  has  been  formed  between  Pedro 
canal,  'i  he  basin  of  those  rates  wa«  a  report  -Miguel  an  l  ^iirallores,  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
submitted  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson  of  Grande  being  clcMted  by  an  earth  dam  on  the 
tbe  University  of  Pennslyvania,  who,  as  a  irast  side  and  a  concrete  dam  with  a  tpill* 
speeiai  eommissioner,  devoted  a  vear  to  the  way  ooi  the  east  aids  at  MirafloKS.  The  ajp* 
task.  The  rate  fixed  by  the  President  is  $1.20  proaches  front  deep  water  to  the  Gatnn  locks 
por  net  ton  for  passenger  vessels  carrying  cargo  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  from  deep  water  to 
or  patisengers  or  both,  each  100  cubic  feet  of  the  locks  at  Aliraflores  on  the  Pacitic  side  are 
earning  capacity  to  be  counted  as  a  ton;  40  ses  level  channels  about  seven  and  eight  miles 
per  eent.  less,  or  72  cents  per  ton  tar  vessels  in  length  nspeetivel^«  afid  each  600  test  wide, 
in  ballast*  without  passengers;  50  eents  for  From  deep  water  In  the  Oiribbeaa  Sea  to 
each  displacement  ton  of  warships;  $1.20  per  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  canal  is 
net  ton  for  army  or  navy  transports,  colliers,  aUtut  dU  miles  in  length.  Tbe  distance  from 
hobpital  shipH,  and  supply  ships.  There  is  no  deep  water  to  the  shore  line  in  Lim6n  Bay  on 
per  capita  cbarse  ior  passengers  osrried  on  the  AUantie  aide  is  abont  454  miles,  and  iron 
vessele.  The  raws  declared  by  the  President  the  PaelHo  shore  line  to  deep  water,  abeot  4 
are  practically  the  Bame  as  the  raten  which  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  from  shore 
went  into  ullect  on  the  Suez  Canal  on  .January  to  shore,  therefore,  is  approximately  41;^ 
1,  lfl3.  The  former  rat«3  on  the  Suez  Canal  miles.  The  channel  from  the  beginning  of  the 
were  $1.26  per  ton.  Professor  Johnson's  esti-  canal  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  tbe  north  end  of 
mates  of  the  Unaneial  results  of  the  operation  the  Oatun  locks,  about  7  miles,  is  500  fwl 
of  the  canal  were  as  follows:  The  estimated  wirlo:  from  the  south  end  of  Gatun  locks  to  a 
cost  is  1375,000,000,  which  includes  the  pay-  UiriUuice  of  23Vj  miles  it  is  1000  feet  wide;  for 
ffient  to  the  Frcn  li  (  ompany  and  the  Kepublic  the  next  three  miles,  800  feet  wide;  for  the 
of  Panama.  Thu«,  to  make  the  canal  self-sup-  next  half  mile,  700  feet  wide;  for  the  next  foW 
porting,  a  revenue  of  about  |!1'.), 250,000  an-  and  a  quarter  miles.  500  feet  wide,  and  from 
aually  will  be  required,  to  be  divided  as  fol-  this  point  to  Pedro  Miguel  lock,  about  8  miles, 
lowst  Operation  and  maintenance,  $3,500,000;  ia  300  feet  wide.  From  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
sanitation  and  government  of  the  zone,  $o0O,-  to  AliiadorLa  locks  and  from  Mirafiore.^  IcK-ka 
000;  annual  payment  to  Panama,  j(250,000;  in-  to  deep  water  in  Panama  Ray,  it  is  l>00  feet 
terest  on  the  investment,  at  3  per  cent.,  $11,-  wide.  The  average  widtu  of  the  canal  is  649 
2SO,000;  1  per  sent  ia  a  sinking  fund  for  feet  and  its  minunttm  width  is  300  fset.  it 
ultimate  amortisation,  |3',7fK),OO0i.  Professor  has  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet.  The  most 
Johnson  estimates  that  the  toll  revenue  will  spectacular  feature  of  the  canal,  without  doubt, 
rise  from  about  $12,000,000  in  the  first  year  to  is  the  Gatun  dam  which  holds  in  place  the 
about  $20,000,000  in  1025.  In  bis  report  he  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  and  the  Charres,  and 
opposed  the  exemption  of  American  coastwise  other  rivers.  This  dam  is  about  800  leet  lott 
shipping  on  the  ground  that  this  shipping  does  induding  the  spillway,  and  is  2100  feet  iride 
not  need  such  aid;  that  if  it  should  pay  tolls  at  its  greatest  vidth,  Tlie  crest  of  the  dam 
the  steamship  and  railroad  rates  would  not  bo  i»  at  an  elevauua  of  115  feet  above  sea  level, 
appreciably  increased.  He  declared  that  there  or  30  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  Gatun 
is  alreu<ly  an  American  monopoly  of  coastwise  Lake,  and  is  100  feet  wide.  Its  width  at  tbe 
trade  and  that  this  trade  will  be  increased  bf  normal  level  of  tne  lake,  that  is,  B5  feet  above 
the  canal.  Such  subsidies,  he  said,  as  are  giv-  sea  level,  is  about  388  feet,  llie  central  part 
ing  to  the  American  merchant  marine  should  of  the  dam  was  ftlled  by  hydraulic  process,  pro- 
be paid  to  vesM  In  t'  e  foreign  trade.  Pre.si-  tected  by  rock  tcx'^  t>n  both  sides.  The  upp'^r 
dent  Taft  in  his  proclamation,  however,  did  not  slope  on  the  lake  side  is  further  protected  by 
reeomniend  u  repeal  of  the  act  sonmptiiig  eoast-  a  10-foot  thickness  of  rock.  The  other  parts 
wise  shipping.  were  filled  with  available  material  from  ssnil 

SuMMART  OF  Canai.  Wobk.    As  the  com-  excavation, 

pletion  and  opening  of  the  canal  nrr  ;i  -uro!  in  Tlie  course  of  a  vessel  entering  the  eswd 

1613,  it  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  pre-  from  the  Atlantic  side  is  as  followB:    It  wiO 

sent  a  general  resume  of  the  chief  features  of  pass  from  deep  water  In  Lim6n  Bay  to  Gatoa 

gigantic  task  which  is  probably  the  greatest  looks,  a  distance  of  6.0  miles,  through  a  channel 

engineering  feat  of  which  there  is  a  record  500  feet  wide.    Passing  into  the  locks  which 

jn  history.  are  .78  of  a  mile  in  length  the  ship  will  be 

The  elevation  of  the  summit  of  the  canal  ia  carried  to  an  elevation  of  85  feet  above  sea 

85  feet  above  sea  level.    The  summit  will  be  level  in  three  lifts  to  the  level  of  the  vrater  !■ 

reached  by  a  flight  of  three  locks  located  at  Gatun  Lake;  thence  for  a  distance  of  16  miles 

Gatun  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  by  one  lock  at  the  channel  will  be  1000  feet  or  more  in  width. 

Pedro   Miguel,  and  a  flight  of  two  locks  at  This  curries  the  vessel  about  24  miles  into  {he 

Miraflores  on  the  Pacific  side.    These  locks  are  canal.     Passing  into  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock, 

all  made  in  duplicate,  that  is,  they  have  two  which  is  .37  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  vessel  will 

chambers  side  by  side^   Tbe  uaable  length  of  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  Miraflorca  Lake,  U 

each  lock  will  he  1000  feet  and  Its  width  110  feet  above  mean  tide  to  Miraflores  locks,  whiek 

feet.     The   .summit   level   of   the   canal    which  41.72  miles  from  the  Atlantic  nyn  ninp  of  the 

extends  from  Gatun  to  Pedro  Miguel,  about  canal.    Through  the    two    Miratiorc^  locks, 


which  declares  th^it  all  char 
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VIEW  OF  THE  PEORO  MIGUEL  LOCKS,  SOUTH  END  OF  EAST  CHAMBER,  SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

SAFETY  AND  LOWER  GATES,  June  3.  191a 
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which  are  J58  of  a  mile  in  IfngUi,  the  vefl»el 
will  be  lowered  to  tide  level  aad  proceed 
through  a  channel  500  feet  wide  to  deep  wati  r 
in  the  Pacific,  «  distaooe  of  50^  milea  from 
the  bcffimiiqg  of  the  journey  on  tho  Atlantic 
side.  It  is  estimated  that  the  time  required 
for  the  passajtre  of  a  ship  of  medium  size 
through  tl>c  entire  icngtli  of  tiic  cac.il  \\'.'.\  he 
from  to  10  hours,  and  for  larger  ve^ls, 
from  lOH  to  11  houra. 

WoBK  ON  THE  Caxai.  IK  1018.  pTOgTeee  ia 
excavation  and  in  the  construction  of  the  locks 
and  dams  continued  uninterruptedly  in  1012. 
Detailed  plans  were  made  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal  after  its  open* 
ing.  Work  was  also  carried  on  on  the  forti- 
fleations,  for  which  $2,000,000  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  in  1911.  On  Janimry  J,  1912,  the 
work  on  the  fortifications  was  consolidated  and 
placed  in  eharge  of  OoL  Cteorge  W.  GoellHtli, 
eJuef  engineer* 

The  work  et  the  canal  li  in  four  diTtslone, 
all  under  the  autl  oriiy  of  the  chief  cnK'neer. 

The  first  division,  under  Colonel  IL  k'. 
Bodges,  has  charge  of  the  dci^ign  of  the  locks, 
dams,  relating  worka,  and  aoeeesories;  the 
dceign  ftiid  eonstriMtion  of  aide  to  navigation; 
and  the  inspection  of  the  manufar^tnri-  nnd 
erection  of  the  lock  gates,  operating  machinery, 
etc.  During  the  year  in  this  division  the  gen- 
eral plana  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  lower 
Ibdu  at  Gatun  and  Mirafwres  were  completed, 

and  wrirk  wn?  carrird  nii  nn  tbr  risin;T  stem 
gate  valves.  Purine  the  year  the  drawings  for 
all  the  differenl  luMi^  lit^  of  gaten  were  completed 
•Dd  approved.  On  June  30,  1012,  the  work  of 
•leeting  the  gttes  oo  the  Isthmus  was  in  prog- 
ress on  23  gates,  or  exactly  half  the  total  num- 
ber on  the  canal.  The  general  features  of  lock 
illumination,  both  exterior  and  interior,  were 
flued  during  the  year.  For  exterior  lighting, 
eonerete  lamp  standards  will  be  erected  on  the 
coping  of  tho  loeks  Aptnoximateljr  100  leet 
apart,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  each 

wall.  The  work  of  erecting  the  lock  machinery 
was  carried  on  during  the  year.  To  enable  the 
pilot  of  a  vessel  to  keep  his  course  up  to  the 
tDnuag  point  it  is  Bscesssiy  to  have  a  range 
of  two  lights  at  eaeh  end  of  tlie  longer  tangents 
in  prolongation  of  the  Bailing  line.  It  was 
aetxasnTy  for  the  prolongation  of  tliese  tangents 
to  cut  down  hea*7  growths  of  hrush  and  timber 
during  the  year.  A  total  of  809.85  acres  was 
cleared.  Otnistnietion  work  was  carried  on  on 
the  range  towers  at  the  Pacific  entrance  dur- 
ing the  year.  The«e  towers,  which  are  of  ctm- 
crete,  are  constructed  l>y  moans  of  steel  forms. 
Eleven  towers  were  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  In  these  towers  will  be  placed 
powerful  lights  for  the  guidance  of  navigators. 

The  Atlantic  division,  which  embraces  the 
construction  of  tin  l  icks  and  dam  at  Gatun, 
the  ^luarry  at  Porto  Hello,  the  excavation  be- 
tween iho  locks  and  deep  water  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  municipal  improvements  in  Col6n 
and  the  various  settlement**,  is  in  charge  of 
Licut-r,!  'iVilliam  L.  Silrrf.  During  the 
year  the  work  of  construction  of  Gatun  dam 
went  forwavd  steadily.  WoiIe  on  the  upper 
or  south  approach  pier  was  continued  through- 
out the  year.  Tne  total  amount  of  ma- 
sonry, which  incliules  concrete  and  large 
stone  laid  during  the  year,  was  451,025  cubic 
vsrds.  Plans  which  were  prepared  for  the 
aydroelectie  power  plant  below  the  spillway  in 


the  dam  were  approved,  and  excavation  work 
was  stai  lc  l  jn  May,  1912.  The  total  amount  cx- 
cLivated  dur;n;.^  the  year  was  72,119  cubic  yards. 
In  the  ehaanel  between  Qatun  locks  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  excavation  in  tne  dry  was  con- 
tinued through  the  Mindi  riills  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dike  separating  the  cut  from 
the  French  canal,  \sii-^  completed  in  F(  :iruary, 
1912.  Work  was  carried  on  iu  the  breakwater 
e.vteuding  out  from  Toro  Point,  which  is  in- 
tended tor  tlie  protection  of  the  harbor  and 
the  shelter  of  vessels  against  northern  winds. 
During  the  year  5514  lineal  feet  of  double 
track  and  48*  lineal  feet  oi  single  track  trestle 
were  completed,  making  a  total  length  of  trestle 
on  July  14,  1012,  of  10,027  feet. 

The  Central  division  embraces  all  the  ex- 
cavation between  the  Gatun  (Jam  and  Pedro 
idiguel  locks.  It  also  includea  the  construction 
of  the  Kaos  Island  breakwater  and  municipal 
improrancnts  ia  the  various  settlements  in- 
cluded within  tlie  division  limits,  and  such 
sanitary  enrjincrring  work  in  the  same  area 
as  is  prescribed  by  the  sanitary  department. 
The  work  is  in  charge  of  Lieut-Col.  D.  D.  Gail- 
lard.  Xlu>  Cnlebra  cut  is  included  in  this 
division.  During  iha  fhwal  year  16,476,7419  cvhie 
ynrds  of  material  were  removed  from  this  cut 
and  iruui  estimates  11,863,540  cubic  yards  re- 
main to  be  removed  in  order  to  complete  this 
section  of  the  canal.  ISeveral  slides  occurred 
duriog  the  year  which  Involved  a  oonsiderahle 
amount  of  extra  labor.  'Hie  total  amount  of 
material  due  to  slides  during  tho  work  re- 
movrij  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  y(ar  \\  is  1ft,- 
671,000  cubic  yards,  and  about  4,000,000  cubic 
yards  remained  to  be  removed.  The  Naos  Is- 
land breakwater  extends  from  the  shore  of 
East  Balboa  to  Naos  Island,  a  distance  of  3.80 
miles.  It  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  silt-bearing  currents  from  the  ex- 
ca\a:<  il  channel  in  the  Pacific,  thereby  reduc- 
iag  the  oost  of  maintenaoM  and  naking  the 
navigation  of  the  channel  easier  hy  eliminating 
the  cross  currents.  In  constructing  the  break- 
water a  pile  trestle  waa  driven  towards  the 
island  from  which  material  was  dumped.  Dur- 
ing the  year  this  trestle  was  extended  1360 
feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  16,061  feet,  or 
about  3  miles  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  work  on  the  Pacific  division  includes  the 
construction  of  the  locks*  and  dam  at  Pledro 
Miguel*  the  locks  and  dama  at  Miiaflovsi^  aad 
sanitary  work  %rhieh  eocnes  witMn  its  hound- 
aries.  The  excavation  necessary  to  prepare  for 
work  on  the  division,  including  coaling  stationa, 
dry  docks,  and  machine  shops,  is  also  included 
in  the  work  of  this  division.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Williamson.  The  >x- 
ca%'ation  for  the  Prdrn  Miguel  locks  wn''  prnr- 
ticatly  completed  at  the  end  of  the  liscai  year 
1911,  and  at  luo  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1012  the  construction  plant  was  removed  to 
Mirailores.  The  total  amount  of  concrete  laid 
during  the  year  at  Pedro  Miguel  was  182.S70 
cubic  yards.  At  Miraflores  024,747  cubic  yards 
were  excavated  from  tin  lock  pit.  The  total 
amount  of  concrete  placed  in  the  Miraflores 
lock  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  751,540  cubio 
yards.  The  total  amount  of  eonerete  laid  in  the 
Pacific  division  locks  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1912  was  1.874.029  cubic  yards.  Tt.rr." 
remained  to  complete  tl»e  lucks,  51,150  cubic 
yards  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  386,729  cubic  yards 
at  Miraflores.    £xcavBtion  of  the  channel  by 
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■team  i^hoveU  between  Pedro  .Miguel  and  Mira- 
flore»,  and  tOttth  of  tbe  latter  v,m  contiaued 
during  the  year  and  M4,476  eubie  yarda  wara 

removed. 

Municipal  Impbovements  in  ('ol6.\  .vno 
Panama.  These  improvenientin  are  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  a  treaty  made  between  tte 
United  Stotes  and  Panama  in  1800.  Iba  mm 
of  $800,000  waa  atttfaoriied  in  1009.  Thia  waa 
to  be  defrayed  liy  water  rents  from  tlie  two 
cities.  A  large  number  of  water  mains  and 
sewer  pipes  were  laid  during  the  year  at  Coldn. 
In  Panama  plans  were  made  for  developiog  ne«r 
districts  of  tbe  eity  and  for  laying  water  mains 
and  Bewer  pipes. 

Lauub.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  11*12 
there  were  approximately  45,000  employees  on 
tbe  isthmus  on  tbe  rolls  of  the  commiasion  and 
of  fbe  Panama  Bailroad  Company.  Of  thews 
about  6000  were  Americans.  On  September  26 
there  were  35,801  nieu  actually  employed.  Of 
the  2!t,.T71  men  working  for  the  commission, 
4166  were  on  the  pold  roll,  which  includes  me- 
chanics, skilled  artisans,  clerks,  and  higher  of- 
flcials,  the  remainder  on  the  silver  roll,  whicb 
includes  common  laborers.  These  are  prae* 
tically  ;ttl  foreignera. 

Costs  .\sd  Aitroi'kiatioss.  Tbe  total  esti- 
matc<l  cust  of  tlie  canal  is  $325,201,000,  which 
includes  |20,0fi3,000  lor  sanitation  and  f  7,> 
S82,000  for  eiril  administration.  These  ilgnres 
do  not  include  tlie  ?r.0. 000,000  paid  to  the 
French  Canal  Company  and  to  the  Republic  «>f 
Panama.  It  is  therefore  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  tlie  canal  to  tile  Dotted  SUtes  will 
approximate  $875,000,000.  Tlie  total  appropria- 
til  t;  for  tbe  construction  of  the  canal,  for  the 
ad  ministration  of  the  civil  government,  and  for 
till-  [inrehHHe  of  canal  rij;ht8  to  .Tune  30,  1912, 
including  collections  and  salvage,  was  $304,336,- 
744.  In  addition  $3,000,000  waa  appropriated 
for  fortifications.  The  disbursements  in  all  de* 
partmeiits  of  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1912  amounted  to  $275,435,971,  leaving  a 
balaaee  available  on  June  30,  of  $2ti,9UU,- 
808. 

FoBTiFiCATioNS.  Tbe  project  for  tbe  de* 
fenae  of  the  canal  contemplates:  Strong  forti* 

fications  at  each  terminuH;  adequate  submarine 
defense}  construction  of  defensive  line  of 
fleld  fortifleatioiia  for  tlie  protection  of 
tlM  more  vnlnerablt  portions  of  the  canal 
from  injuries  by  raiding  parties;  tlie  nec- 
essary flllinp,  clearing,  and  drainage  to  hc- 
cur**  healthful  surroundings  for  the  troona 
detailetl  for  the  defense  of  the  canal; 
and  the  establishment  of  tbe  necessary  com- 
mnnieatlons  for  tlie  prompt  employment  of  tlia 
mobile  garrison  against  any  force  which  may 
hind  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  fortifications. 
Plans  for  most  of  the  batteries)  of  the  primary 
armament  have  been  completed;  tbe  excava- 
tions or  foundations  of  over  60  per  cent  of 
these  have  been  undertaken  and  the  concrete 
construction  of  about  one-half  was  already  un- 
der way.  'Il  l-  armament  for  these  batteries 
is  being  manufactured,  and  tbe  first  delivery 
of  gnna  and  earriagea  ia  expected  in  June,  1918. 

Reoobd  of  KXCAVATI05.  Excavations  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913,  are  recorded  in  the  n<"xt  column. 
On  that  dale  tlit  re  rem. urn  ^1  In  be  excavated  in 
the  ('u!»">>rn  rut  5,:?r)l,41it  cubic  yards,  and  in 
tl;-  '  111  ;:iri,i'  I'Vi^mt  2}. 223,826  cubic  yard^. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC    EXHIBITION.  i>ee 


5.S61.4U 

I0.212.!05 


By   riin  i.     ijETipanles   Tl,MSiMt 

French  excavaUoo  useful  to  present 

.  canaJ  

By  Americana: 

BajS';ryr..::::"::::'%a» 

ToUl    2||,j 

May  4  to  December  31.  1904  243,472 

Jan.  1  to  Dec    .31,  i  i  r   1,799.22' 

Jan.  1  lo  Dec   31,  lam,   4.!ii4M»7 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  190"   16.766.290 

Jan.  1  to  Dfcc.  31.    87.116.735 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  SI.  IMW  $6,096,166 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  Itl*  $1,437,677 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  $1.  Ifll  $l.cas.aM 

Jan.  1  to  Dee.  $1,  1»U  S«.tl>.M» 


Totals  by  D!v!s(<^n•:  und  .Amount  to  Be  £xcavated 


Amount     KemainlDf  to 
DivtRions  excavated    be  excavated 

Atlantic — 

Dry   excavation   8.702.997  S11.U0 

Dredges   $4»««1.SM>   

Central— 

Culebni  Cut  8S,&31.23? 

All  other  points  I2.384.666 

Pacific— 

Liry   excavation....   6.998,035 

Dredges    37.642,108 

Grand   total  188.280.312  24.223.826 


PAPER.    See  Chemibtbt,  Ikovbtuml. 

PAPBB.  Tbe  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States,  while  fairly  prosperous,  was  in  a  rather 
abnormal  condition  duiiiM.'  Mie  year  1912,  due 
to  uncertainty  anO  auxiet^  regarding  tari^ 
and  other  legislation.  TbiS  induiilry  repre- 
sented capital  amounting  to  over  $400,000,000, 
and  gave  employment  to  80,000  or  more  people, 
to  whom  wages  exceeding  $40,000,000  were 
annually  distributed.  The  yearly  production 
amounted  in  value  to  almost  $300,000,000.  In 
1012  tbe  increase  in  production  of  previoua  year* 
was  maintained  In  tlie  news  print,  book  paper, 
and  writing  paper  divisions,  which  represent 
tU«  greater  part  of  tlie  paper  industry.  In  news 
print  the  entire  year's  total  was  stated  at  1,426,- 
921  tons,  oompafed  with  1,300,600  tons  for  1911 
and  1,278,1008  tons  for  1010.  Tlie  imports  from 
Canada  were  84.030  tons  in  1912  and  54.4'^4 
tons  in  1011.  The  total  production  of  bouk 
paper  for   11*12   wa-s   1 .387.5tiH.()(ii i    j  l  undH,  or 

f reater  than  that  of  1911  by  84,428.000  pounds, 
n  1012  the  total  production  of  writing  sad 
other  fine  paper  was  348,118.000  pounds,  as 
against  324.240.000  pounds  in  1011.  During  the 
year  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  labor  trou- 
ble, as  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  floods  and  otiier 
diflieulties,  but  in  the  main  tbe  political  situ- 
ation was  largely  responsible  for  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty.  Paper  manufacturers  claimed  that 
while  the  tarifT  or  piper  bad  been  lower  there 
had  been  no  corresponding  reduction  of  the  im- 
port duty  on  tlie  aupptiee  reauired,  which  pot 
other  mamtfaeturers,  especinllv  tliose  of  Can- 
ada, at  a  distinct  advantage.  In  fact,  tbe  paper 
and  pulp  industry  during  lUlZ  u.!-  ii;  a  some- 
what singular  condition  owing  to  developments 
that  had  followed  the  tarilT  legislation  of  tbe 
previous  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  tbe 
act  pasaed  July  26,  1911,  it  was  provided  that 
irrcHpecf ive  uf  the  acceptance  cf  reciprocity 
agreement  by  Canada  that  wood  pulp  of  sH 
kinds,  news  print  paper,  and  other  paper  and 

£ulp  to  tbe  value  of  4  oenta  per  powao,  would 
s  admitted  into  the  United  SCaIca  five  of 
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duty,  but  only  such  pulp  ;inj  p.ip.T  were  to  be 
MI  a(lmitt<^d  upon  wliicli  tlierc  were  uu  export 
restrictions  or  duties.  This  moaaure  wa»  duly 
{Mtftsed  by  Congress,  but,  tlie  reciprocity  agree- 
aent  was  rejected  by  Canada,  bo  thai  fbe  own* 
pr»  of  private  woodland  in  Cunada  spcurpd  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  while  those  whose  supplies  of  pulp  were 
obtained  from  the  crown  forests  were  corre- 
spoodinffly  handicapped.  Thie  led  to  serious 
dissatisfaction  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  year  the  en- 
tire -ihiition  Ava.s  canva-sned  actively.  With 
changed  political  conditions  alterations  ill  the 
tariff  were  anticipated.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  th«  British  covemment  removed  the  ex* 
port  restrictions  from  certain  forests  in  Que- 
W,  while  from  the  western  part  of  the  Domin- 
ion pulp  from  crown  lands  imoorted  into  the 
United  States  was  made  •  fluhjeet  of  contro- 
versy in  the  collectioa  of  dutice.  and  the  caae 
was  being  argued  before  the  general  hoard  of 
appraisers,  with  a  strong  probability  of  review 
by  the  courts.  Furtb«rniore,  the  importers  ot 
palp  from  Europe  claimed  that  they  were  being 
diserimioatcd  against  under  the  most  favored 
nation  elanae  of  the  treattea  wbieh  their  govern* 
ments  enjoyed  witli  the  United  States,  and  they 
accordingly  made  claim  for  the  admission  of 
their  product  on  the  same  terms  as  th.  (  ana- 
dian.  This  the  United  States  goverupicnt  de- 
clined to  concede,  and  the  position  was  sustained 
in  a  decision  by  the  board  of  general  appraisers 
lianded  down  on  April  23.  The  decision  was 
iipp^Miled  to  the  Customs  Court,  bttt  tha  hearing 
»et  for  October  was  postponed. 

The  question,  as  in  previous  yttamt  resolved 
itself  into  a  contest  between  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers on  the  one  side  and  the  paper  men  on 
the  otht  [  ,  ii  d  it  was  anticipated  that  in  the 
tariff  legiiilation  of  1013  the  pa|>er  and  pulp 
schedulea  would  be  vigonMialy  discussed. 

The  result  of  the  paasage  of  the  McCall  bill 
in  July,  1911,  waa  seen  In  fnereased  activity  in 
Canada,  and  not  only  were  existing  plants  ex- 
tended, but  new  ones  were  constnietiKl,  and 
during  1012  an  increased  amount  of  pa|)er  made 
its  wur  into  the  United  States  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1912  the  rate  of  importation 
from  Canada  was  estimated  at  about  125.000 
tons  per  year,  of  which  75  per  cent,  paid  no 
duty.  It  was  remarked  by  The  Worhrs  Paper 
fmfe  Review,  of  London,  in  an  editorial: 

''Should  the  present  tariff  system  existing 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  continue, 
the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  export  trade  is 
very  rosy.  United  States  paper  men  are  point- 
ing with  alarm  to  the  fact  that  between  Janu- 
ary and  September  76,000,000  pounds  of  paper 
came  into  the  Republie  from  Canada,  free  of 
duty;  it  is  certain  that  evaty  nmnUi  of  fha  eon- 
ill  onlj  Tender  fbia  eonditioa  mora 

pronounced." 

In  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tttre  at  Washington,  laboratory  esperimenta  in 
eoaneetion  arith  the  testin|r  and  iBvestigation 

of  paper  and  pulp  materials  were  rnntinued 
during  the  year.  Greater  standardization 
thsn  ever  was  effected  in  the  specifications 
for  the  paper  naed  by  the  government  and 
new  proeeaiea  were  being  studied.  R  B.  I>oo> 
little,  active  chemist  of  the  IVpartment  of  Agri- 
culture, in  hia  annual  report  referring  to  the 
utilization  of  the  waate  long  leaf  pine  for  the 
aakii^  of  paper  and  the  recovery  of  wood  tur- 


ji.Tttirif,  ri'^in  oil,  and  wofxi  creosote,  stated 
Uial  (.lie  n-Tulta  so  far  obtained  confirmed  the 
opinion  previously  expressed  by  the  bureau  that 
the  waate  pine  luuit^r  of  the  South  from  the 
eut-off  land  could  be  utiltwd  with  profit,  and 
would  furnish  one  of  the  most  promising  flalda 
of  industrial  development  for  the  future. 

PAPER  TBUST.    See  Tbusts. 

PAPTTA,  Ikkhitokv  of  (formerly  British 
New  Cuinea).  Part  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  forming,  with  a  number  of  small  is* 
lands  lying  mostly  to  the  southeast,  a  de- 
pendency of  the  rntiimanwealth  of  Australia. 
The  area  of  the  di  jk  udency  is  90,540  square 
miles.  The  population,  June  30,  1911,  num- 
bered loss  (771  adult  males);  colored  (other 
than  ^pnans),  450;  half-castes,  280.  The 
native  population  is  estimated  at  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand.  Port  Moresby  \» 
the  capital.  The  local  industries  are  not 
Bumerotta,  but  they  are  beooming  mora  divaiai* 
fled.  The  aoil  ia  nvorable  to  agriculture.  On 
Mnrrh  31,  1911,  there  were  lti7  plantations, 
wiih  9513  acres  under  cucoanuta,  2880  under 
rubber,  2332  under  aisal  hemp,  132  under  coffee, 
and  1015  under  various  cropa.  The  six  govern* 
nent  plantations  cover  229  aeree.  Alwut  350,- 
000  acres  have  Leen  planted  to  cocoanuts  under 
tlte  ordinance  which  obliges  the  natives  to 
plant  for  foo<i  supply.  .\bout  400,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  log  timber  were  exported  to 
Australia  in  1910-11.  Pearl-flahing  is  followed; 
export  of  pearl-shell  (1910-11),  £1445;  b^che 
de-mer,  sandal  wood,  rubber,  copra,  etc.,  are 
produced  lor  export.  H  ild  mining  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  tlie  European  population;  yield 
(1910-11).    18,497  Ota.     (£68,803).    Pearl  ex- 

Srts  (1909-10),  £4290.  Imports  (1910^11), 
02,910;  exports,  £117,410;  shipping  entered 
and  cleared,  300,244  tons.  Revenue  (1910-11), 
£45,972;  expenditure,  £70,e99.  J.  H.  P.  Murray 
was  lieutenaiit-govanior  bi  1012.  Sea  Asmao- 
tvuon. 

PABAOITAT.    A  Sonlk  Amarican  npublk 

bounded  by  P  livia,  Bnudl,  and  Argentina.  Tba 

capital  ia  A^uncl6u. 

Area  a.nd'  Popclatiok.  The  estimated  area 
is  97,722  square  miles.  There  ia  an  unsettled 
boundary  dispute  witk  Bolivia.  Populatioa, 

census  of  1890,  643,852;  estimate  of  I  her 
31.  1908.  715,841.  An  estimate  of  1910  is 
000,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  figure  is 
too  high;  some  authorities  believe  that. on  ac- 
count of  political  disturbances,  the  population 
has  decreased  since  1904.  The  population  ia 
largely  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  fhiarani,  and 
negro.  The  larger  towns:  A-iui  I'u,  about  84,- 
000  inhabitants;  Villa  Kica,  30,000;  Concepci6n, 
25.000;  Carapegufl.  15,000;  Luque,  16,000.  Im> 
minranta  in  1909-10,  634;  in  191011,  418. 

In  toil  there  were  485  public  schools,  with 
801  teachers  and  about  45.000  pupils,  and  57 
private  schools.  The  state  religion  is  Boman 
Catholicism. 

PBODDcnoN  Am  CoammcK.  Paraguay  Is  a 
eountry  of  exceptional  natural  resources,  but 
internal  conlTicts  have  retarded  progress.  Un- 
fortunately also  much  of  the  land  has  been 
alienated  to  foreign  capitalists  and  syndicates. 
Stock-raising  haa  become  an  important  in- 
dustry; the  ftuiBber  of  eattla  probably  exceeds 
5,500.000.  The  leading  agricultural  pD  lm 
include  yerba,  mat/*,  tobacco,  corn,  alfalfa, 
t)ean3,  manioc,  and  various  fruits,  especially 
oranges.    Tba  .quantity  of  domeatio  tobaoco' 
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narlwtfld  in  1008  ia  renoitea  at  10.604^71  lbs.; 
in  1910.  12;i9«,031  lbs.;  in  IftU,  14,187^ 

lbs.  Promising  industries  are  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  sugar.    8ee  .Vukicl li cut. 

Imports  and  exports  Lave  betii  valued  as  fol- 
lows in  gold  pesos  (worth  9ti.d  cents)  ;  liN)6, 
6^67,194  and  2,005,130;  1900,  3,787.951  and 
6,136,(S39;  1010,  6,067,450  and  4,744.826.  Lead- 
ing exports  in  1909  and  1910,  in  tbousand«  of 
pesos:  Hides.  1136  and  1178;  tinibtr,  980  and 
1038}  quebracho  extract.  634  and  782;  tobacco, 
534  •nd  672;  yerba  mat«,  554  and  522.  Im- 
porte  and  exports  bv  countries  in  1910,  in  thou- 
saoda  of  pesos:  United  Kingdom.  2601  and 
15;  Germany,  1101  and  873;  Argentina,  672 
and  2758;  Italy,  333  and  83;  France,  286  and 
25;  United  SUtes,  308  and  2}  Uruguay,  44  aad 
613;  other,  720  and  476. 

OmofuiriCATioiiB.  In  1911  there  were  87S 
kUometers  (232  miles)  of  railway.  Asuncidn 
is  eonnecttfd  with  Encarnacidn,  which  is  on  the 
Paranft  Kiver  opposite  the  Argentine  town 
foeadaa.  Fonnerly  the  journey  from  Asuneifln 
to  Buenoc  Aires,  by  river  eteamer,  reqaired 
ilont  five  days;  it  is  now  made  by  rail  in 
about  63  hours.  Telegraph,  over  tiU  otiiecs,  with 
nearly  2500  miles  of  line;  post  offices,  385. 

FUTAHCE.  Revenue  in  1910,  1,480,616  mmb 
gold  and  22,002,226  pesos  paper;  estinated  ex« 
penditures,  710,552  pesos  go!  !  nnd  27,094,om 
paper.  (The  gold  peao  is  valued  at  00.5  ccnta, 
and  the  paper  between  and  8  cents.)  For 
1911,  estimated  revenue,  2,738,000  pesos  gold 
and  9,190,500  paper;  estimated  expenditure, 
!)»9,412  pesos  gold  and  32.G87,228  paper.  On 
December  31,  1910,  the  English  funded  debt 
amounted  to  3,920.717  pesos  gold;  floatirjf^  ii  I  t, 
600,000  gold;  paper  money  (1908),  35,000,000. 

CkyvEBNUCVT.  The  constitution  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  president  and  vice-president 
by  indirect  vote  for  four  years.  Five  members 
constitute  the  cabinet.  The  congress  consists 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ncnbers  of  both  liouBes  being  elected  directly. 

HnsTOBT.  In  December,  1910.  Manuel  Gondra 
was  inaugurated  president.  He  waa  forced  to 
resign  in  tlie  following  month,  and  Col.  Albino 
iTara,  the  miuii»ter  of  war,  assumed  office  as  act- 
ing president.  On  July  5,  1911,  Jara  was  seized 
by  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Atund6n  and 
eontpelled  to  reaifrn.  and  on  tin  next  day 
Liberato  Kojas.  president  of  the  Senate,  was 
elected  provisional  president  by  the  congress. 
Disturbed  political  conditions,  amounting  at 
timea  to  civil  war,  continued  for  many  months. 
In  Bueoession  to  Rojas.  Pedro  Pena  assumed  the 
presidency  March  1,  1912.  On  the  22d  of  the 
Hume  niontii  revolutionists  captured  Asuncidn, 
Pena  and  his  cabinet  took  refui,'e  on  foreign 
war  vessels.  On  the  25th  Em  ilia  no  Goni^&lez 
Navero  Iweame  fMrovisional  president.  The 
latter  served  as  president  in  1908-10;  be  was 
elected  vice-president  for  the  term  beginning  in 
1906,  but  in  190S,  as  x>i>-  n-.u'.i  r.f\a  rcvnln- 
tionary  movement,  he  sup«'rM'de(l  the  president, 
Gen.  Benigno  Ferreira.  On  April  27,  1912, 
civil  war  waa  icnewed.  ^'he  revolutionists  auf> 
fered  defeat  near  Aaunei6n  on  May  13,  and  on 
July  19  Eduardo  Schaerer  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Pedro  Bobadilla  vice-president  for 
the  four-year  term  beginning  August  15,  1912. 
Ministry:  J.  Montero,  interior;  Kua.  Ayala» 
foreign  affairs;  Jer  Zubizarretia,  finance j  F. 
Paiva,  justice,  wo^.^hip,  and  poblio  instnietioo; 
Manuel  Gondra,  war. 


PAIbCEL  S06X.  For  a  oooaiderable  number 
of  ye^s  there  ban  been  in  the  United  Stales 

a  general  demand  that  the  government  estab- 
lish a  parcel  post  as  an  integral  pari  of  tii« 

Eost  oQjce  department.  The  political  parties 
ave  approved  the  establiaiimeot  ol  aueh  a  lyt- 
tern  in  their  party  platforms  for  more  than  a 
decade,  but  pu!  tic  opinion  ^oIt,^tfirJ  slowly. 
There  were  a  vai  jety  of  jif  ojtosais  and  time 
was  needed  to  effect  general  agreement  as  to 
the  wisest  plan  of  procedure.  Among  the  pro- 
posals were  the  following:  The  extenaioa  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  .<iervice,  making  possible 
the  sending  of  parcels  weighing  u[)  to  eleven 

Eioun  ls,  the  purcnase  of  the  express  companies 
J  the  government  and  their  unilication  into  a 
tingle  public-owned  and  operated  system;  the 
organization  of  a  government  fast-freight  sys- 
tem; and  the  introduction  of  a  general  ays- 
te!i^  rjf  i-c..'l  jKi--t  siirli  A'-  1^  i'ljuiiii  m  im>^t 
European  countries.  Que  of  the  stronge^^t  argu- 
ments for  the  establishoient  of  aoeh  a  system 
waa  found  in  the  li%h  eqpma  mtea  and  other 
eawwa  of  diantfafaefiiHi  with  the  expreoo  to- 
vice.  Comparison  between  tin  cost  of  trans- 
porting parcels  of  moderate  wnght  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  and  (•erniany  abowed  the 
American  cost  to  be  five  to  ten  timea  greater. 
Tite  ebief  opposiUon  to  the  introdnetion  of  the 
°y«tf>m  was  found  in  various  trali=  and  mer- 
chanta'  associations  and  the  couatrv  store- 
keepers, who  were  feeling  the  competition  of 
the  retail  mail-order  housea  of  Chicago,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  dtfee.  Tke 
political  power  of  the  express  companies  wa* 
also  a  serious  block  to  progress  of  the  move- 
raent. 

So  strong,  however,  was  the  public  demand 
for  a  general  ayalem  that  a  bill  eetablishing  it 
wai  paieed  in  Congreea  with  almost  no  debste 
on  the  principle;  indeed  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  most  part,  contented  itself  with  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Uw. 
As  finally  enacted  in  August  the  bill  provided 
lor  the  piottiiwof  the  oountry  into  unite  Attj 
milee  equare.  The  rates  were  to  be  deteminca 
by  weight  and  distance,  the  country  being 
divided  into  eight  zones.  The  maximum 
weight  allowed  is  eleven  pounds.  For  city  aiid 
suburban  rural  route  delivenr  the  rate  will  be 
five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  pound,  makinj  n  total  charge 
of  fifteen  cents  for  the  ma.\iuium  weight  of 
eleven  ;>ounds.  Othsrwiaa  the  Moca  and  eheifBi 
are  as  follows: 
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The  law  provided  that  the  parcels  to  be  re> 

ceived  should  include  all  fourth  class  mail 
matter  and  "  all  other  matter,  including  fans 
and  factory  products  not  now  iacludcd  in  other 
classes  of  mail  matter  "}  but  no  parcels  shottU 
ineludv  matter  likely  to  perish  before  the 
normal  time  rp<^uired  for  delivery,  or  that 
might  injure  postal  employees  or  damage  other 
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mcil  matter.  Article*  excluded  include  intoxi- 
cant;);  poisons,  other  than  medicinal;  poisonous 
animals;  inllammable  articles,  as  mutches  and 
beniinei  reTOlvera;  live  or  dead  auituaii^.  ex- 
cept •Cuffed  apeeimens.  Morever,  the  si 7^  ol 
the  package  was  limited  to  seventy  inches  in 
length  and  girth  combined.  The  law  provides 
that  the  Pofttmaster-l^  jh  1  il  m  ly  change  zone 
boundaries;  and  a  congressional  committ«e  will 
keep  special  oversight  of  ttw  opentioii  of  the 
system  durins  ita  first  ymr»  Speeial  red 
stamps  for  all  fourth  claes  matter  and  pareela 
are  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
volume  of  business  done.  Tbcee  stamps,  labeled 
*'V.  S.  Paieel  Post,"  will  be  in  twelve  de- 
Bontiiiations  ranging  from  one  oent  to  one  doi* 
far.  Special  green  postage  due  itampa  are  alao 
provided.  ParcelH  will  not  be  received  at  drug 
store  stations,  hut  will  be  handled  through 
central  and  branch  offices,  and  sub-«tatioris.  A 
parcel  may  be  iosured  against  lose  to  iiie 
ammrat  of  $S0  for  ten  eenta. 

Members  of  the  Postal  I*rogre38  League, 
which  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  law,  were  disappointed  with  the 
complicated  system  of  charges.  They  declared 
that  aemal  eoontry  post  olBeea  moat  become 
the  centre  of  an  almost  endless  system  of  book- 
keeping; that  large  maps  differing  for  each 
zone  would  have  to  be  provided;  ^hkI  that  the 
post  office  officials  wotild  make  numerous  mis- 
takes  and  cause  many  delays  through  the  dif- 
fleolty  of  understanding  the  system.  In  am 
Sfwer  to  this  it  was  declared  by  prominent  postal 
.iiitli  n  itiei  that  any  parcel  post  rate  could  be 
determined  in  a  few  moments.  lJuring  the  last 
tm  months  of  the  year  extensive  preparations 
wan  made  for  •staJ>Hshiiw  the  syston  on  an 
cfllelent  and  nation-wfde  oaste  on  Jannary  i. 
Postmasters  everywhere  were  given  thorough- 
going instructions  as  to  the  rules  and  the 
organization  of  the  system  and  united  in  gather- 
ing information  as  to  the  probable  extent  of 
its  vse.  While  the  system  was  qtpeeted  to 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  great  mail- 
order houses,  the  zone  systam  was  expected 
to  protect  the  hiu  lI  r  local  merchants  and 
even  to  increase  their  trade.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  twenty  million  people  who  do  not 
now  have  the  services  of  any  express  company 
would  be  reached  by  tne  parcel  post.  Depart* 
ment  stores  planned  to  make  «Ktensive*use  of 
the  system. 

Of  speeial  interest  in  oonneeUon  with  the 
tabishment  of  the  parcel  post  was  the  issuance 
of  an  order  early  in  the  fall  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ordering  the  thirteen 
express  comiwnies  of  the  country  to  show  cause 
WBj  they  anonld  not  adopt  a  new  schedule  vf 
charges.  The  commission  had  made  an  as* 
tensive  inquiry  covering  600,000  different  ex- 
prasa  rates  and  an  equal  number  of  waybills 
and  receipts.  The  order  contained  an  elaborate 
system  of  imposed  charges  whereby  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  blocks  of  flfte  miles 
square,  all  the  points  in  each  bloek  to  be  oom> 
moR,  exrrpt  .19  to  adjaeenf  blocks,  rates  to  be 
sealed  aceuniing  to  weights  from  one  to  100 
unds,  as  well  as  distance,  and  to  be  posted 
each  office.  Rates  in  general  were  directed 
to  be  redneed,  and  the  eomi»nles  were  ordered 
to  send  packages  bv  the  most  direct  route.  The 
same  order  also  en  i:  ;i\ orod  to  meet  complaints 
of  ri\ >T  eh HT^TS  ;iiirl  fspeciallv  of  duplicate 
charges    by  providing    vari-colored  waybillSy 


receipts,  and  labels.  These  Inttar  mig|ttitioi» 
were  at  once    adopted.  Postmaster^neral 

Hitchcock  on  December  28  declared  that  in  his 
view  the  introduction  of  the  parutiU  system 
would  force  the  e.xpress  companies  to  offer 
themaelves  iw  sale  to  the  government.  Ue 
favored  aneh  *  porehaae  on  a  fair  basis  just 
as  soon  as  the  new  system  was  u-.  l!  started. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  rates  estabii»iie<l  while 
higher  than  would  probably  be  necessary  were 
lower  than  express  rates  and  would  force  a  re- 
duction In  the  latter.  At  the  aame  time  the 
parcel  post  rates  wm-  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  averages,  ao  ihat  they  were  quite  low 
for  long  hauls  but  relatively  high  for  short 
hauls.  Government  ownership  of  the  express 
eompaniw  would  make  poesibie  n  aaw  aeale  of 
short -distance  rafes. 

PABIS.    See  Abchitectcre. 

PABKBB»  Alton  B.    See  PuMMomab 

C'AMPAIOV. 

PABKS,  James  LEWIS*  An  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  died  February  18, 
1912.  He  was  bom  m  New  York  in  1838  and 
graduated  from  tbr  CcTisinl  Theological  .Semi- 
nary in  1871.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1872  and  served  as  rector  in  Oakland, 
CaL;  Middletown,  C^onn.,  and  Philadelphia,  nnd 
from  18M  to  1910  in  Calvary  Chureh,  New 
York  City. 

PABSEVAL    AIESHIPS.    ISee  AE80- 
NAi'Tics,  ;i[Mi  Naval  PaoanESS. 
PAKIICIiES.    See  Pbtsks. 
PASABBITA.    See  Oaibaob  Aim  RBrasB 

Disposal. 

PASSY,  FafeDfeBic.    A  Kiench  economist  and 

Caoe  advocate,  died  Jujic   12,  1912.    He  wna 
m  in  Paris  in  1822.   He  was  edocated  as  » 
bwyer,  but  entered  the  government  service  as 

auditor  of  the  Council  of  State.  From  1881  to 
1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. During  the  same  period  and  until  his 
retirement  in  1002  be  was  professor  of  political 
aoonomy  in  several  eolleges.  He  always  took  » 
profound  interest  in  the  cause  of  general  peace 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Permanent  Ix?aguc  of  Peace,  which 
was  organized  in  18(i7.  He  became  jpermanent 
secretary  of  the  society.  In  1888  with  M.  W. 
Randal-Cremer  he  founded  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  for  Arbitration  and  Peace.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Un  International  Bureau  of 
Peace  at  Bern,  Switzerland.  In  1901  he  re- 
eeived  the  Nobel  peace  prise  and  was  the  first 
reeipient  of  that  brixa.  He  waa  commander  of 
the  L^ion  of  Honor  and  a  member  of  the 
Moral  and  Political  Science  Ar-arjiMTiy  of  the 
French  Institute.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
economics  and  philoicphy  and  also  published  a 
volume  of  verse. 
PATBHT  XOVOPOLT.  8«a  Tvm 
PATENTS,  Sea  UniiiD  Bxans*  and 
Tbusts. 

PATEBSOK  STBIKE.    See  SxRiKEa. 

PAYMENTS.  See  Roads  and  FAvtMKtm. 

PATNS-ALDBICH  I<AW.   Bee  TABinr. 

PEAEODY  MUSEUM  OP  KABYABD 
UNIVERSITY.  An  institution  for  anthro- 
poI«7,n  a]  and  archaeological  research,  founded 
in  l&Hi  by  George  PeaMdjr.  The  most  inuort- 
ant  event  In  t^  nistory  of  the  muaenm  fn  1918 
was  the  appointment,  by  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  University,  of  a  committee  to  raise 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  University 
Museum  Building.  Ibis  one  ranaiaiiv  aeetioii 
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oi  tbe  baildiiig  will  belong  to  tbe  Fenbody 
Mnfeum  and  will  give  the  mueh^naedtd  epnee 

and  facilities  for  tbe  proper  development  of 
tbe  niuscuju.  aSeveral  iuiportaiit  explorations 
were  carried  on  under  tne  direction  of  the 
miueum.  During  the  jeer.  Dr.  Cbarlea  Pea- 
body,  in  charge  of  the  Bnn>pean  aeetion,  gave 
to  the  museum  a  verj'  important  collection  of 
bone  and  utone  objects  from  tiie  Cavern  of 
Ksp^lugues,  at  Lourdes.  France.  Dr.  Pealn  ly 
wa8  in  Europe  during  the  summer  oi  li)12,  and 
represented  the  museum  at  eeveral  European 
anthropological  congresses,  and  also  carried  on 
investigations  in  prehj«toric  nrchspolopy  of 
f^ngland  and  Frniu'r,  I'"x]ili ir;it  ii ins  w  it*'  .ilsn 
carried  on  for  the  muacum  in  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley by  the  continuation  of  tbe  extended  re- 
search of  Mr.  Erneat  Volk  fir  traces  of  giaeial 
man  in  America;  in  tbe  southwest  by  Mr.  A.  V. 
Kidder,  among  the  ruined  pueblos  and  clifT- 
houwe.  where  he  continued  his  special  study 
of  types  of  pottery  and  their  distribution;  in 
the  Cfaariee  Biver  Valltf,  MaaM«hu«etta,  where 
Mr.  S.  J.  Qummf  dfaeorered  and  enunined 
several  rock  shelters  and  cnrt  '^  -f  stone  im- 
plements; at  Martha's  Vineyard,  wiiere  Mr. 
ChMrna^  located  prehistoric  burial  places,  vil- 
lage sites,  and  shell  heaps;  and  in  Doiiglaa 
County,  Nebraska,  where  Mr.  .  F.  H.  Steams  ex> 
plorcd  several  prehistoric  habitation  sites  with 
intercstinp^  resultn.  The  Central  American  Ex- 
pedition was  in  the  field  in  1011-12  and  a  num- 
Der  of  ancient  sites  were  discovered  in  SSouthem 
Yueatan,  north  of  the  Hio  Hondo. 

Ti)  Division  of  AnthropoIopT.  Assistant 
Professor  R.  B.  Dixon  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  in  the  year  1012-13  to  travel  in  the  Far 
£ast.  He  Is  carrying  on  reeearches  in  tbe 
•Chnology  and  linguistics  of  tbe  Hill  tribes  of 
India,  A  new  course  on  the  Ethnography  of 
Ania  has  been  added  to  the  courses  in  this 
division.  The  ollu*  rs  of  the  museum  in  1912 
were:  President,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell; 
honorary  curator,  Frederie  W.  FutBain;  li-. 
brnri.in.  Roland  B.  DixoB}  teeretaryt  Frances 
H.  Mead. 

mJOMf  XNTEBNATZONAL,  Cabitegte 
EmwWMBHT  MB.  For  the  establishment  of 
this  endowment  lifr.  Andrew  Cnrnegie  gave  in 

1911  ?in,nna,f)nO.  It^  y,-v.rra]  purpose. 
title  indicates,  Jb  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peaca.  For  administrative  purposes  the 
work  is  divided  into  three  divisions:  Division 
of  Intercourse  and  Education,  directed  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University:  Division  of  International  I..aw,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  .Tames  Brown  Scott;  and  Division 
of  Eooiioroics  and  History,  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Bst««  Clark.  The  president  of  the 
pxpcufive  committee  is  Ellhu  Root.  The  most 
important  event  in  connection  with  tbe  en- 
dowment in  1012  was  the  world  tour  made  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  formerly  president  of 
Harvard  University.  The  general  purpose  of 
Dr.  Eliot  was  to  teft  the  sentiment  in  foreign 
countrirs  as  to  the  lx*st  methods  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  |ir( Ml  m  for  the  amelioration  of 
which  the  endowment  was  organized.  During 
bis  Tisit  in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Eliot  was  ill  for  some 
time  with  appendicitis  but  fortunately  re- 
covered. Under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  endowment 
TV  Tnazo  Nitobe,  of  Japan  visited  the  United 
estates  in  1912. 

The  endowment  has  financial  charge  4rf  ttift 
Amarioan  braneb  of  tbe  Assodatkm  lor  Interna* 


tional  Conciliation,  of  which  Dr.  Bntkr  is  tiie 
American  head-  and  Baron  lyBstonmelle  de 

Cori-t.Kit  i>  [ir(---i.Ii->iit-general. 

PEACE  MOVEMEin".  See  Aruitsatio.x. 
Intcb.national. 

FEABIi  HAJIBOB  DBY  DOCS,  iise 
Docks  Am  HAnnona. 

FEABSONS,  l>\Mi  T  Ktmbaix.  An  Ameri- 
can physician  ami  plalaiithropist.  died  April 
-7,  1!H2.  He  was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt.,  in 
1820,  and  was  educated  in  tbe  public  scboofai 
of  that  State.  Bla  Brat  days  ware  spent  oa  a 
farm  and  he  was  prevented  by  poverty  fron 
obtaining  a  college  education.  He  spent  one 
yon  it  D;<rtir.ini(li  College,  but  was  unable  to 
continue.  After  several  years  spent  in  saving 
he  studied  at  the  Medical  School  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  'and  received  his  d^rea  in  1842.  Until 
1857  he  praetieed  medicine  in  Cbicopee,  Mssa 
In  that  year  he  remnvpd  to  Illinois  and  ulti- 
uiately  settled  at  Hinsdale,  near  Chicago.  He 
saw  profits  in  real  estate  investment,  and  gjv- 
iog  up  the  praetioe  of  medicine  engaged  in  ue 
business  of  buying  and  selling  land.  He  was 
Burcessful  at  this  and  later  removed  to  Chi- 
cago. After  the  Chicago  fire  ho  accumulatfd 
a  large  fortune.  In  1S73  ti  ■  retired  from  active 
business,  but  remained  the  director  in  semal 
financial  institutions.  He  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  tbe  work  of  tbe  American  colleges  ssd, 
as  he  bad  no  relatives,  he  resolved  to  dislribate 
his  fortune  to  such  of  thi-^-^  institutions  a* 
needed  and  deserved  assistance  while  he  wa* 
still  alive.  He  continued  this  distribution  until 
within  a  year  of  his  deathi  wlien  he  had  prse- 
tically  given  away  bis  entire  fortune.  Be  ii 
known  to  hnvc  given  assistance  to  fortv-four 
«)1  leges,  aiui  in  addition  to  a  do/en  or  more 
societies  and  other  institutions.  The  amouut* 
given  were,  for  the  most  part,  comparatively 
small.  His  largest  benefaction  was  $600,000. 
This  was  to  mioit  College.  Wisconsin.  His 
total  donations  to  colleges  and  charities  aggre- 
gated over  $4,000,000.  These  included  $280,000 
to  tbe  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  $150,000 
to  Mount  Hofyoke  College,  and  9100.000  to  Lake 
Forest  University.  With  each  gift  was  cnuplsd 
the  requirement  that  a  larger  sum  must  bs 
raised  from  other  sources  before  j'ift  be- 

came available.  The  colleges  which  he  as- 
si.sted  were  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
South,*  and  the  Far  West  The  larasr  univer- 
sities did  not  receive  ba1i»  from  bim,  ss  bs 

derlni-rr]  thry  wore  AblUianBtly  plOVldsd  iST 
f r»iiri  (ill ic r  h(ui I  i„'C8. 

PEAT.  S<  t  Chkmistby,  Indu.strial, 
PEEIi,  ABTUim  WeLL£8L£T,  Visoottot.  As 
English  public  official,  died  October  Si,  lOlt. 
He  was  born  in  1829.  the  youngest  son  of  the 
famous  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  educated  it 
Eton  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  taking  his  degree  ia 
1852.  In  1865  he  began  hia  career  of  thirty 
years  in  the  House  of  Comniona  as  Liberal 
mernhar  from  Warwi«dc  H«  reprsoented  that 
town  nntil  1885,  and  from  1888  to  1906  the 

{oint  Imroughs  of  Warwick  and  T^amington. 
n  INcSG,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  bia  first 
ministry,  which  remained  in  power  for  rnon* 
than  five  years.  Fed  lerved  aa  parliamsntaiy 
secretary  to  the  Foor  law  Board,  as  aserstary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  as  patronage  sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury.  The  last  position  is 
the  official  title  of  the  "whip"  of  tli,^  purV- 
Except  for  a  few  months  of  ofQoe  in  18S0  is 
nndar  aseretary  to  the  Home  Departaent,  these 
wars  bla  only  offlelal  appolntnanta.   In  lUt 
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be  was  nominated  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Brand  and  he 
was  unHiiimously  elected.  TLt;  speech  which  he 
delivered  un  the  occasion  of  his  election  was  a 
aemorablf  une  in  tfa*  nodeni  hiatorj  of  the 
Honm  of  Cramcnii. 

He  Msnined  the  duties  of  speaker  at  •  ttne 
when,  an  a  result  of  distnrli mces  created  by 
Irish  members,  the  speukership  was  iiivet>t«iil 
with  powers  and  duties  that  had  not  formerly 
acGomDanied  that  office.  He  was  three  times 
reelected  speaker  and  retired  In  April,  IMS. 
The  ele%'en  years  of  his  spenkership  covered  an 
exeitiiip  and  evoiilful  pericxl.  'J'liey  saw  tlie 
end  m;  il.i  (Jladstone  goverEi ;iiri.t  of  1880,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  nf  Ix^rd  Salisbury's  ad- 
mitlistration,  the  last  admini.stration  of  Glad- 
stone,  and  the  whole  of  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill's  oflScial  career.  They  also  included  special 
eomniission  difniti'-,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
two  home  rule  bills,  and  the  disruption  of  the 
Liberal  party.  On  his  retirement  in  1895  Mr. 
Ptel  became  ViseoaDt  Peel.  After  his  rctim- 
ment  m  speaker  be  held  semal  etvie  ofllesa* 
He  was  cbaimmn  of  the  Britiah  ooouttission  to 
(he  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

PE7FEB,  WiLUAV.  Former  United  SUtes 
senator  from  Kansas  and  founder  of  the  Popu* 
list  party,  died  October  7,  1912.  He  was  bom 
in  riinib-erlanJ  County,  Pa.,  in  1831.  lie  taught 
school  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
between  terms  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  At 
th*  nfs  ci  tirent7-«ne  he  removed  to  the  West 
awl  in  the  •eeoDdysar  of  the  CItII  War  enlisted 
an  a  private  in  the  83d  Regiment  of  Tllinnig 
Volnnteers  He  served  througnout  the  war  and 
was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
Olarksville,  Tmn.,  and  there  began  the  practice 
of  law.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Kansas, 
where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
es»tabliphed  two  country  newHfHiMri  and  in 
1874  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Ue  was 
Republican  presidential  dector  in  1880.  In 
1891  •  wnve  of  Populism  arose  in  the  West» 
and  PdTer  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Sennte  as  a  Populist.  Seven  years  later,  when 
he  had  retired  from  the  Senate,  he  was  I'ro- 
hibitlon  candidate  for  governor.  From  that 
tim«  until  his  death  his  tims  was  occupied  in 
writing,  fienator  Fteffer  was  one  of  the  flnt 
persons  in  public  life  to  attack  Wall  Street. 
He  fought  "intrenched  capital"  and  "vested 
interests"  with  the  greatest  vigor.  He  was  a 
striking  figure  in  the  Senate  during  his  period 
of  service.  His  beard,  which  covered  his  face 
and  extended  half  way  to  his  waistj  became  fa- 
moits  throughout  the  country  and  famished 
il  uTHiiint  material  for  cartnoni.«ts  and  humor- 
ists. He  introduced  many  bills  covering  the 
contentions  of  Populism  while  be  was  in  the 
Senate,  but  none  of  tbeqe  were  passed.  For 
some  time  before  hts  death  be  bad  been  en- 
gaped  upon  a  history  of  Popiilis^m,  wliich  was 
to  have  been  kept  in  tlie  areliives  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Historical  Society.  In  order  that  lie 
might  live  k>ng  enough  to  complete  this  work 
ha  soffered  the  amputation  of  a  leg  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  He  wrote,  in  1900, 
The  Riite  and  Fall  of  Populism  in  the  United 
.sVdfrji.  and  be  contribui-  !  stveml  artieka  on 
the  aubjcct  to  magazines. 

7UUIO.    See  China. 

PELLAGRA.  Th?  National  Association  for 
the  study  of  pellagra  held  its  triennial  meet- 
ing at  Oohmbia,  8»       October  3  and  4»  to 


discuss  the  disease,  which  has  beoomo  a  sub* 
ject  of  grave  concern,  particularly  in  the  South. 
While  its  exact  etiology  is  -till  undertermiiied 
and  no  detinite  form  of  treatment  has  been 
devised,  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  toward  a 
hopeful  pnumosm  when  treatment  is  bMun 
before  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced.  Aftur 
2W  years  of  study  in  European  countries,  the 
pellagra  problem  still  await«  elucidation. 

Three  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease:  (1)  The  zeistic  tlieory 
of  Ballardini,  dating  from  1845,  giving  com 
poison  from  excessive  use  of  corn  products  as 
the  cause,  supplanting  the  old  theory  of  faulty 
mt- 1  a  bo  1  i -im  ;  \2\  the  cotton  seed  products 
poison  theory  of  Mizeil,  in  IBll,  and  (3}  the 
sand-fly  theory  of  Sambon,  dating  from  1910. 
The  first  two  rest  on  malnutrition,  the  last  on 
the  action  of  a  parasite.  Sambon's  investiga- 
tions were  made  in  Italy  and  ln-^  c  onclusions 
were  so  well  grounded  that,  the  spoiled-niaize 
thwny  having  failed  to  find  suflkiently  strong 
supporting  evidence  in  this  country,  attempts 
were  maw  to  substantiate  Sambon's  findings 
here.  The  grounds  on  which  Samboti  h;i^ed 
his  conclusions  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
(1)  Hm  endemic  centres  of  pellagra  in  Italy 
hava  remained  tbe  same  since  the  disease  was 
first  deseribedt  (2)  tbe  pellagra  season  ooin- 
cides  with  the  season  of  the  appearance  of  the 
full-fledged  sand-fly,  even  to  the  extent  that  if 
the  spring  is  early  or  late  the  sand-fly  is 
early  or  £te  in  appearing,  and  pellagra  cases 
are  correspondingly  early  or  late  in  their  ap' 
pearanec;  (3)  in  cpn'r  s  of  pella^a  infection 
whole  families  urc  aluicked  simultaneously; 
(4)  in  non  pellagrous  districts  the  disease  does 
not  spread  with  the  advent  of  a  pellagrin  from 
a  pellagrous  district;  (5)  where  a  family  hat 
removed  from  a  pellagrous  to  a  non-pellagrotts 
district  the  children  oorn  in  the  former  dis- 
tricts irr  pellagrins,  while  tin  (l  ilinn  born 
subsequent  to  removal  do  not  develon  the  dis- 
ease; <6)  the  dissaas  is  not  hereditary,  al> 
though  infants  a  few  months  old  may  bsooma 
infeeled,  especially  if  tsken  to  the  fields  where 
their  mothers  work  during  tlic  sand-fly  season; 
(7)  pelUigra  is  not  contagious,  but  is  trans- 
mitted (o  each  individaal  Iqr  an  infected  sand- 
fly. 

Aa  Boicd  fn  Uw  hut  Ycaa  Book,  Roberts, 

of  Georgia,  found  conditions  in  his  section  of 
the  country  similar  to  those  described  by  Sam- 
bon  in  Italy.  A  like  investigation  in  Kansas 
was  later  undertaken  by  Prof.  S.  J.  Hunter, 
whose  work  is  not  ^'et  completed,  but  the  evi- 
dence thus  far  obtained  points  to  the  sand  fly 
as  a  probable  eauae.  Tbe  only  species  of  sand- 
;!y  fnnn.;]  In  Kan.-^as  (du-  far  is  Bimulium  vit' 
intum.  Simutium  rcptans  is  the  species  re- 
ferred to  by  Sambon,  reported  on  this  conti> 
nent  from  Greenland  only.  Simulium  cittatum 
is  distributed  in  Kansas  along  Turkey  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kaw,  in  Wyandotte  County; 
along  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  in  -Franklin 
Countv;  along  the  Neosho  and  Ita  tributaries 
in  Labette  Gountiy,  and  along  the  Arkansas  in 
Sedgwiek  County.  Cases  of  pellagra  have  been 
reported  in  Allen,  Chautauqua,  Lalxtte.  ^^eade, 
and  Montgomery  counties.  All  are  in  the  sand- 
fly territory.  '"Sone  of  the  patients  have  been 
out  of  the  State,  so  it  seems  that  tbe  cause 
is  local. 

BlBTTOORArnT.  A  Prrlimhiaru  F^tudu  of  Km- 
tuck]/  lAtralitiea  in  Which  Pellagra  I»  Freva- 
im«.    Huvmg  B^vmee  to  the  Ooadiifons  o/ 
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the  Com  Crop  and  to  the  Pouible  Pretence  of 
on  Ineeet  or  the  Other  Agent  by  Which  the 
Ditease  Spreads  (Bulletin  159,  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  uf  tlie  State  Uni- 
venitjr);  Pellagra,  an  American  Problem,  by 
G«Dife  M.  Niles,  M.  D.  (Philaddphia.  1912), 
wA  Pellagra,  by  B.  J.  Wood,  H.  D.  (New 
York,  1912). 

PENANQ.    See  Stkaits  Stettleukmts. 

nraSYLTAHZA.  PoPin.ATioir.  Accord- 
ins  to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  in 
1912,  out  of  the  total  population  in  1010,  7,665,- 
111,  tlie  foreign-born  whites  numbered  1,438,719, 
compared  with  982,543  in  1900.  The  largest 
number,  252,083,  came  from  Austria;  from  Rus- 
sia, 239,262;  from  lUlv,  190,040;  from  Ger- 
many, 194,829;  from  Hungary,  122,471;  and 
from'  England,  109,172.  All  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Kurope  contributed  to  the  foreign-bora 
white  population.  In  Philadelphia,  with  a  pop- 
ulation in  1910  of  1,549,008,  the  foreign-bora 
white  population  numbered  382,678.  Of  these, 
89,U!)4  cutue  from  Russia;  83,073  from  Ireland, 
and  61,235  from  Germany.  In  Pittsburgh,  with 
tk  population  of  633,905,  the  foreign-born  whites 
numbered  140,436.  Of  these,  20,438  came  from 
Germany  and  26,271  from  Russia.  Tbe  ne- 
groes in  the  State  in  1010  numbered  193,919 
and  tbe  mulattoes  37,154.  In  1890  tbe  negroes 
amnlwnd  107/i9Q  and  the  mttlattoes  26,710. 

ABUOOLItnut;    The  acreage,  valtn,  ud  p«h 
daetkm  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911 
IMS  mn  given  in  the  table  betows 


Acreage.  Prod.  Bu.  Value. 

CSoni   1912  1,449.000  61.582,000  $18,797,000 

1»11  1.436,000  63.858,000  48.423,000 

.....MIX  1.S40.000  U.S20.000  21,204.000 

Itll  l.tM.OOO  17.402.000  16.010,000 

 1912  1,099.000  56,377,000  14.915,000 

1911  1,121.000  31,724,000  15.862.01)0 

Rye   1912  282.000  4,935.000  3.800,000 

1911  285.000  4.304.000  3,443,000 

Potatoes    ...1912  265,000  28.885,000  16.464,000 

1911  270.000  16.120.000  14.062,000 

Hay   1912  3.173.0OO  a  4,637.000  70,777.000 

mi  S.14S.000  a  3.148.000  62.960.000 

Tobaeoo  ....lilt  44,200  b 64.000.000  M48.0O0 

mi  46.000  b«B,Sa0,000  6406.400 

ATOM.  bFooiide. 

Mineral  Proiu'ctiov.  The  production  of 
iron  ore  in  1011  was  614,929  long  tons,  valued 
at  9S99jSa»  eompared  with  789,700  long  tow 
produced  in  1910,  with  a  value  of  $911,847. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  State 
in  1911,  according  to  the  I  nitid  States  Geolog- 
ical Surr^,  broke  all  previous  records  except 
tlie  HMxImnm  oatpat  In  1907.  The  returns  for 
1911  showed  a  total  production  of  80,732,015 
long  tons,  viiliied  at  $174,852,843.  This  was  an 
incrense  over  the  output  of  1910  of  f). 29^,007 
long  tons  in  quantity  and  $14,677,641  in  value. 
The  greeter  pnidaetlon  of  anttnelte  in  1911 
was  probably  due  to  the  inrrflBCd  activity  in 
antlerpatiun  of  a  po!«.Hible  coal  strllce  in  April. 
The  extretiiely  Hcvere  weather  of  the  winter 
191(k-ll,  however,  practicallj  exhausted  any 
aeemnaleted  eoftt  before  the  (erminatiim  of  the 
three  -vear  period  of  wege  agreementB  on  Unveb 
31,  1912. 

The  production  of  bituminooa  eoal  in  the 
8tate  in  1911  was  144,721,303  ihort  tons,  val- 
tied  at  $146,311,990.  Thie  wae  a  deereaae  of 
6,800,223  short  tons  from  the  production  of 
1010.  Tbe  decrease  was  almost  entirely  in  that 
portioB  of  the  prodnet  vied  fer  the  nHurafeo- 


ture  of  coke.  Except  for  this  the  coal  trade 
in  1911  was  well  maintained  and  indicates  that 
general  iiidu-,lriul  conditions  were  salisfaclorx. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  State  in  1911  was  341,126,  of  whom  198,- 
641  were  engaged  in  soft  coal  mining. 

The  total  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
State  in  1911  was  8,247,728  barrels,  compared 
with  8,794,(!ti2  barrels  in  1010.  Tbe  production 
in  the  State  has  shown  a  deoerase  for  several 
veare.  In  1007  it  was  approximately  10,000,000 
barrels.  Several  new  wells  were  drilled  witli 
successful  results  in  1911.  but  the  increuM-  n^- 
suiting  from  these  was  not  sutlicient  to  prevent 
a  decreaie  In  the  production  of  the  State. 

MANDFACTtttEB.  The  Tbirteenth  Census  sU- 
tisties  are  for  tbe  calendar  year  1009  and  were 
conij)ili'd  in  1912.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  tbe 
leaUine  States  in  manufacturing.  It  holds  sec- 
ond place,  being  surpassed  only  by  New  York. 
The  growth  of  manufactures  has  been  steady 
alnea  their  beginnTng  in  1840,  when  the  first 
authoritative  census  was  taken.  From  the  fol- 
lowing table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1000  there 
were  in  the  State  27,M3  aaaufaetnriaf  cakab- 
lishiaents,  which  gave  employmeiBt  to  an  «fci^ 
age  of  1,002,171  persona. 


Number  oi 

1909 

Number  of  eetab- 

llahmentB    37,Mt 

ffH*8ona  enKn^ed 
1  n  manufac- 
tures   1.091,171 

Proprietors  and 

Arm   members.  29,743 
fal'd  employees.  94,885 
Wase  earners 
fa  V  e  r  a  c  e 

number)    877.543 

Primary  ii.  pi.,,..  2.921.547 

Capital   12.749,006,000 

Expenses   ........  2,305,385,000 

Services    &66,5L'4,000 

Salaries    110,897,000 

Wacea    466.627.000 

Ifaterlale   IJU»M»JW 

MlaoeUaneoae....  MMtt,MO 
Value  of  producta  MMJ4«,0M 
Value  of  products 
lees  coat  of  ma- 

  1.044.191,600 


P.  C 

■Amount    of  inc. 
1004  l>04-'0» 

Sil4M  17J 


ITJ 

14.S 
43.6 


1S.I 
MJ 

17.7 
34.S 
284 
51.4 
22.1 
31.8 
18.3 
3U 


26.  OM 
66.081 


763.282 
2,302.398 
$1,995,837,000 
1,761.440,000 
441.230.000 
73,269,000 
367,961.000 
1.14S.04S.O0e 
l«7.M7.06a 


The  laraeet  value  of  prodnete  waa  in  ^  

fceturea      iron  and  eleel,  $500344,000;  fonn- 

dry  and  niaohine  shop  products  were  valued  at 
$210,74ti,OUO ;  iron  and  steel  blast  furuaoes, 
$168,578,000;  leather,  $77,926,000;  woolen,  wor- 
ated,  and  felt  goods,  377,447.000.  Other  mi 
faetarae  in  wbieh  the  Yalne  of  the  prodnet 
more  than  $50,000,000  were  industries  cnn 
nected  with  railways,  printing  and  publishing, 
silk  and  silk  goods,  lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts, petroleum,  slaughtering  and  meat-na^Bg, 
manofaetttre  of  coke,  and  toimeeo  mammetana. 
The  total  number  of  person**  enpaped  in  manu- 
factures in  the  State  in  1009  was  1,002,171. 
Of  these,  802. .-)4H  were  male  and  199,623  were 
female.  The  number  of  persons  under  19  years 
of  age  employed  was  99,107.  The  prefaiUag 
hours  of  labor  for  the  majority  of  wage  earners 
ranged  from  54  to  tJO  a  wt-ek;  only  12.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  being  employed  in  establijb- 
ments  where  less  than  64  hours  a  week  pi«- 
Talled,  and  only  11.4  per  eent.  ia  ealabMib> 


ments  where  the  hours  of  labor  were  more  than 
00  a  week.   Tlie  largest  number  of  wage  ears- 
in  PhQadelpbia,  191,894;  ia  Fltla- 
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burgh,  67,474;  in  Reading,  24,146;  In  Scran- 
ton,  12351 ;  in  AUentown.  11.481,  and  in  Johns- 
town, 10,674.  The  value  of  the  products  in 
Philadelphia  was  $740,07fi^9,  nnd  in  Piito> 
burgh  $243,453,693. 

Education.  There  were  on  June  30,  1912, 
1,322,254  pupils  of  scliuol  a<^e  in  the  State. 
Tlw  average  number  of  pupiii;  in  Juilj  attend- 
ance was  1,061,678.  There  were  26,946  teachers 
employed,  of  whom  8154  were  raalee  and  28,791 
females.  The  uvt-rnjie  Balar  v  of  ni,ilf  tr;ii''ii  r-^ 
per  month  was  ${>5.04  and  01  leinale  teachers 
$48.41.  There  were  35,719  schools,  with  10,207 
aetaoolbouses.  Tbe  firat-gnde  high  leboola  outn* 
bered  168,  tbe  Mccmd-grade  high  sebooto  260, 
and  the  thinl-firiule  hii;h  schools  442.  The  ex- 
penditure f»»r  teachers'  wages  was  ^1,137,6B5. 
For  schoolhouses  there  was  expended  $7,300,627. 
The  total  espenditima  ammuited  to  #42^57,080. 

FliTAircE.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  1912  of  $"12.92:^370,  The 
total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1012,  amounted  to  $32,374390  and  tbe 
total  dlabursements  to  $36,516,410.  leaving  » 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  December  1 ,  1912, 
of  $9,781,850.  The  principal  receipts  are  from 
taxes  on  corporations,  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty, and  taxes  on  collateral  iohieritance.  The 
chief  diabttrsettienta  are  for  State  Institutions, 
for  public  schools,  and  for  the  maintet;  inn  ;ind 
construction  of  highways.  The  total  puhUc  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $659. KiO.  The 
sinking  fund  aaaets  amounted  to  $786,510,  leav- 
iag  a  net  snrphis  in  tbe  sbiikinf  fund  of  9128^ 
350. 

Chakities  and  CoBKrcnoNH.  The  charities 
and  corrections  of  the  State  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  tbe  Board  of  Public  Charities.  During 
1912  two  new  State  institntions  for  the  eare 
of  the  insane  were  established.  These  wer(>  'hn 
Homcropathic  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Ritt<>rsvillc  and  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Criminal  Insane  at  Farview.  There  were  also 
tvo  new  State  hospitals,  tbe  State  Hospital  of 
Ccaldale  in  Schuylkill  County  and  the  State 
Hospital  of  Nanttcoke  in  Luzerne  County. 
These  honltala  were  private  institutions  prior 
to  1912. 

Pouncs  AND  QoivmfmMT 

The  political  year  in  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  lii-t  iry  of  the  State. 
Tbe  Republican  party  was  rent  into  factions  and 
BOMinalljr,  a  new  State  leader  was  created.  Tbe 
State,  always  strongly  Republican,  had  for  years 
given  its  support  to  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  under  the  guidance  of  the  party 
machine,  controlled  by  Senator  Penrow,  which, 
till  the  rise  of  the  *  Prognssiee  wing  of  the 
party  in  the  State,  had  been  considered  invul- 
nerable. In  the  case  of  the  Democratic  party, 
too,  the  old  order  was  riinn<red  and  the  party 
went  through  a  "  reorganization  "  led  by  antag- 
oBi«ts  of  James  M.  Qoffcj,  who  had  previously 
held  the  predominating  power  oftr  the  DeoKi- 
crstic  party  in  the  State. 

Anioni:  the  first  advocates  of  tin  <  indi  lacy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  was  K.  A. 
Van  Valkenborg,  editor  of  the  Philndclphin 
Itortk  ^mertosn.  He  was  joined  in  his  efTorts 
hf  Wllllani  Flinn,  fbr  twenty  years  known  as 
tbe  political  "boss"  of  Pittsburgh.  An 
aggressive  eampaign  throughout  tbe  ^te  was 
curled  on  bgr  tMse  leaders  and  others  in 


behalf  of  tlie  Progressive  element  of  the  party 
prior  to  the  primary  election  for  delegates  to 
the  national  and  State  conventions,  held  OB 
April  13.  Tbe  result  of  this  primary  was  a 
surprise  even  for  those  who  had  been  confi- 
de nt  '  f  the  success  of  the  election  of  Roosevelt 
delegates.  Out  of  tlie  total  number  of  76  na- 
tional delegates,  which  included  12  delegates- 
at-large,  67  were  elected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
supporters.  Aside  from  its  national  signiflcance 
the  most  important  result  of  the  election  was 
the  wresting  of  control  of  the  Republican  or- 

Sanization  from  Senator  Penrose,  who  since  tho 
eatb  of  Senator  Quay  had  been  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  State.  The  election  apparently 
placed  iSfr.  Flinn  in  almost  nbsolttts  power  as 
political  dictator  of  the  State. 

The  Ropubltean  State  convention  held 
at  Harrisburg  on  May  It  instructed  tbe 
de1egatea>at-larg»  of  the  State  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Ro<Mevelt  for  President,  indorsed 
his  policies,  nominated  the  antt-Penroae  State 
ticket,  and  practically  turned  the  party  macbin* 
07  over  to  Mr.  flinn  and  Mr.  Van  Valkenbuig. 
The  rout  of  tbe  old  Kepublican  organisation 
waa  complete.  The  only  r  II  .ill  was  on  the 
oflice  of  State  treanurer  an(i  thi«»,  bv  a  vote  of 
244  to  208,  nominated  tbe  eaadidate  of  the 
Progressiva  wing.  Tbe  foUowsrt  of  Senator 
Penrose  made  no  other  efforts  to  stand  against 
the  heavy  odds  and  the  prearranged  pro/^^riimme 
of  the  Roosevelt  wing  went  through  without 
change.  The  State  officers  nominated  at  this 
convention  were  Robert  K.  Young  for  State 
treasurer  and  Ardilbald  W.  Powelllor  auditor- 
general.  The  convention  also  nominated  four 
congreasmen-at- large.  Ibe  platform  adopted 
waa  a  radical  one.  Among  its  demands  were 
direct  presidential  jpriinaries,  direct  eleetira  of 
TTnited  States  senators,  a  deflnition  of  tbe  pur- 
poMcs  for  which  mnr.py  may  be  contril  ii li  d  and 
topent  in  general  and  primary  elections  and  a 
limit  for  total  expenditure,  the  public  utilities 
law,  employers'  Uabilitjr  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation set,  and  immediate  State  appropria- 
tions  for  the  T.nkf  Y.rlo  and  Ohio  River  ship 
canal.  Declaration  waa  aiao  made  for  tbe  recall 
of  judges  and  ainilar  plans  advueatcd  hj  Hr. 
Roosevelt. 

The  victory  of  tbe  Roosevelt  faction  tn 

the  primary  and  in  the  Ptntr  ronvmtion 
gave  rise  to  complications.  laft  and  Sher- 
man being  nominated  by  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention,  their  names  were  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  tbe  Bepttbliean  oolumn  on  the 
ballot  to  be  voted  at  thf  f^rn^eral  election  in 
November.  The  electors-at  large  nominated  by 
the  Si.itt  c  ii\>r  tion  and  the  district  electors 
chosen  at  the  primary  by  the  Roosevelt-Flion 
wing  declared  they  would  vote  for  ItooseveTt 
and  Johnson  in  the  electoral  college,  despite  the 
fact  that  Roosevelt  and  Flinn  both  had  betaken 
themselves  out  of  the  Republican  party  and 
had  joined  in  forming  the  Progressive  party. 
Republicans  demanded  that  tiho  Progressive 
electors  withdraw  from  tbe  Republican  ticket, 
permitting  them  to  nominate  for  electors  men 
who  would  support  Taft  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  Progressives,  meantime,  bad  filed  nraaina- 
tions  under  three  party  titles— BttlT  Moose, 
Roosevelt  Proprp^sivc,  and  Washinptnn  party — 
the  last  namtd  being  the  designation  officially 
rli .  n  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  organization. 
The  Progressives  persisting  in  their  dctermina- 
tioB  to  keep  ihdr  eketora  in  the  Repablieu 
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column  though  declaring  their  intention  to  vote 
against  Taft,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Philadel- 
})hia  Republicans  tliat  llie  regular  Hepublicane 
place  a  ticket  of  tlit:ir  own  in  tb«  field  witli  a 
^  iew  to  defeating  the  ProgrosBive  Stttd  ticket. 
This  division  of  the  Bepublican  force*  might 
have  given  the  Democrats  the  control  of  the 
State.  The  Roosevelt  wing  was  anxious  to 
avoid  such  a  possibility.  A  prnposiil  was  made 
by  Mr,  Flinn  that  the  electors  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Taft  or  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  their  action  de- 
pending upon  the  popular  majority  cast  for  one 
i>t  t!i*'  other.  Mr.  Roosevelt  refused  to  coneiiler 
this  suggestion  and  declart:d  that  he  would  not 
assent  to  uy  agreement  which  recognized  Mr. 
Taft  as  •  Mndidate  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  mid;  *  I  claim  that  in  every  primary  State 
where  the  primaries  were  carried  for  me  and 
where  electors  have  been  nominated,  that  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  moral  obligation  these 
men  mrt  bound  to  vote  for  me,  for  1  am  the 
nominee  of  tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party,  and  Mr. 
Tuft's  nomination  represents  nothing  but  the 
successful  dishonesty  of  the  Bames-Penrose- 
Ouggenheim  machine  and  if  not  binding  on  any 
boncit  RepubHean.  In  certain  of  these  primary 
States,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  -now  l  cnn- 
te»st  on  in  the  primaries  to  see  whether  my 
name  or  that  of  Mr.  Taft  was  to  be  put  on  the 
regular  ticicet  instead  ot  beiqg  nominated  by 

Clition,  It  being  tbe  intention  of  the  party 
atcn  fn  the  primary  to  nominate  its  electors 
by  petition.  This  is  all  right  and  proper;  but 
ho  far  as  I  liave  any  say  in  the  matter,  I  shall 
not  assent  to  any  arrangement  by  which,  under 
any  eireumatancee,  my  supporters,  or  elsetors 
Rtipported  by  thrm,  shall  cast  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Taft."  Alln  a  consultation  between  the 
leaders  of  the  l*rojrressive  and  Republican  cam- 
paigns a  compromise  was  finally  arrived  at  by 
which  the  27  presidential  electors  who  were  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  withdrew  from  the  Republican 
ticket  and  the  Republican  State  committee  re- 
placed tiu  ir  names  with  27  Taft  men.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  that  no  new  party 
ticket  should  be  put  in  tbe  field. 

In  the  Democratic  primari*  held  on  April 
13,  Governor  Wilson  had  practically  no  op- 
position, iloth  the  old  organization  under  the 
control  of  James  M.  GuiTey,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion faction  of  the  party  indorsed  him  for  the 

g residential  nomination.  In  the  Democratic 
t»te  convention  held  on  May  7,  the  control 
of  the  party  machinery,  as  noted  above,  was 
wrested  from  Mr.  GufTey  and  his  associates  by 
a  combination  headed  by  Congressman  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  George  W.  Guthrie,  former 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Vance  0.  MeOormiek, 
former  mayor  of  Harrishurg.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions  Mr,  Palmer  was  elected  na- 
tional committeeman  to  succeed  Mr.  Guffey. 
William  U.  Berry  was  nominated  for  Stote 
treaanrer  and  Itobert  E.  Greeswell  for  anditor- 
general.  Four  nominees  for  conpressman  at- 
larfTC  were  also  nominated.  Twelve  delegat<N- 
at  large  were  eiecfed  to  the  national  conven- 
tion and  were  instructed  to  vote  for  \Sr>odrow 
Wilson  as  long  as  his  name  siwuld  be  before 
the  convention.  The  platform  adopted  con- 
taineil  a  plank  calling  for  an  immediate  ref- 
erendum in  the  State  on  the  subject  of  voten 
for  women.  The  platform  declared  that  the 
three  great  issues  of  the  day  arc  the  restora- 
tion of  representative  government,  the  restrain- 


ing of  the  judiciary  to  its  proper  offiee,  and 
the  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  initiative  and 
referendum  wvn'  in  Jorsed  and  also  the  f  ir  i 
tion  of  judicial  and  legislative  function!:  *' m> 
that  courts  shall  cease  their  interfering  with 
the  l^islatore  in  tba  emreise  of  the  poliee 
power  and  shall  be  relieved  of  all  executive 
functions." 

The  election  on  November  5  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Wilson,  31>.'>.U1'.);  Roosevelt.  447.426; 
Taft,  273,306;  I>eba»  80,9Ui  Chafin,  19,533; 
and  Beimer,  704.  The  Republicans  and  Pra- 
gressivea  combined  elected  the  four  r  ^nirress- 
men-«t-large  the  Stjite  treasurer,  and  auditor- 
general.  The  State  legislature  is  Republican  Ott 
joint  ballot  by  a  majority  of  65. 

Otrxb  Emm.  In  June  Mayor  Blankenborg 
of  Philadelphia  appointed  a  committee  of  21 
prominent  resident&,  four  of  whom  were  wutuen, 
to  make  an  investigation  concerning  vice  in  Phil* 
adelphia.  On  September  25  tliere  was  cele* 
brated  at  Altoona  a  semi^eentcnnial  of  tbe  meet- 
ing of  the  fourteen  luynl  i^-overnors  wJio  j>ledg*-d 
to  President  Lincoln  their  support.  Prt»iU«ol 
Taft  was  preeent  and  toolc  part  in  tlm  een- 
moniea.  ^ 

Statb  GovntHifSNT.  Governor,  John  K. 
Tener;  lieutenan..-governor,  John  M.  Reynolds; 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Afee; treasurer,  C.  F.  Wright;  auditor-general, 
A.  £.  Sisaon;  adjutant-general,  Thomas  J. 
Stewart;  attorney -general,  John  C.  Bell; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  >>.  t'. 
ScbaefTer;  insurance  commissioner,  C.  Johnson; 
coram til  r  of  i^'riculturc,  N.  B.  Critchlield— 
all  liepublicans,  except  Schaelfer,  Democrat. 

JUDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J)« 
Kewlin  Fell;  associate  justices,  J.  fiay  iSnmn, 
William  P.  Potter,  John  Stewart,  Robert  VoB 
Nfoschzisker,  S.  I-  .Nfestrezat,  and  John  P.  Elkin 
— ttli  Republicans,  except  Mestrezat.  Prothoso- 
tory,  eastern  district,  James  T.  MitdieU; 
protboDOtary,  middle  district,  William  Pearson; 
prothonotary,  western  district,  George  Pear* 
son. 

State  L£G1SL.atub£,  1U13.  Demucrat».  Sco* 
ate,  15;  House,  56;  joint  ballot,  71.  Republi* 
cans,  Senate,  34;  Housc^  127;  joint  bsllot,  161. 
Progressives,  Senate,  1;  Honac,  24;  joint  ballot 
25.  Repnblican  majority*  Se&atc^  U;  Uouss^ 
47;  joint  ballot,  Gn. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  Uw  aection  Congren,  article  Umxtep  Statbs. 

mrNSTLTANIA  STATB  COXJMI. 
An  institution  of  higher  learning  nt  S*nt.-  Cnl- 
lege,  Pa.,  founded  in  1855.  The  eniol.niLia  in 
all  departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn 
of  1912,  waa  1914.  Tbe  faculty  numbered  liKX 
The  position  of  dean  of  tbe  faculty  was  created 
at  the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year  ltV12-13. 
Dr.  Arthur  Holmes  of  the  llniverBity  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  appointed  to  fill  this  position. 
Other  new  chairs  were  those  of  biblical  lit- 
erature, whieh  was  filled  by  Rev.  Itobert  Rush 
Reed  of  Princeton,  and  that  of  music,  to  which 
Prof.  C.  C.  Robinson  of  Oklahoma  University 
was  elected.  Dr.  J.  A.  Mover  ^  -  ippointed 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  and  W.  U. 
Tombave,  professor  of  animal  husbandry.  The 
onlv  noteworthy  benefaction  during  the  yca' 
was  a  legacy  of  $8O00  to  the  college  Y.  M.  C. 
The  produ  tiw  funis  amount  to  $."567,000.  and 
the  inffi!  n  vi  .  t  i  $72.^,596.  The  library  con- 
to  i  mil  ■'<<>.  I  "-'"^  \  ulumeh. 

P£NNSYLVANIA,    UnivebsitT   OT.  The 
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enrollfflent  in  &U  departments  of  the  univer* 
Bity  in  the  aiituiiin  of  1912  was  about  5100. 
Tin  faculty  numb«>red  549.  A  rtlial 
chungo  in  the  faculty  and  curnculuni  of 
the  university  was  made  in  September,  1912. 
Under  this  readjuatnient  Ibe  Wharton  fiiehool 
of  Fbumoe  and  Coaunerce  waa  given  aelf-gov- 
crntuent,  and  James  £.  Young,  formerly  direc- 
tor, was  replaced  by  Roswell  Cheney  Mc(  rea, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. Dr*  MeCrea  bad  previoua^  been  teach- 
ing in  the  univemity  for  about  five  montlts. 

Towne  scientific-  school  was  placed  in 
obarse  of  all  the  tcciuueul  course's  of  llio  uni- 
Venity,  and  Dr.  Joiin  Fruzer  was  made  dean. 
Dr.  Arthur  llobson  Quinn  was  made  dean  of 
ibe  eoll^  department,  embraeing  the  depart- 
ments of  nrt<;  rtnd  Kcienee,  with  the  summer 
and  poat-giuduute  courses.  Robert  Heywood 
Fernaid  was  placed  at  the  he i  i  it  the  mechani- 
cal engineering  course.  In  the  medical  .school, 
Dr.  William  Pepper  was  appointed  dean  to 
succeed  Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith,  who  will  devote 
his  time  to  his  professorship  in  pathology. 
Two  new  ]  l  uf.  u  s  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  tbe  deaths  of  Dr.  Thomas  U.  Montgomery, 

{►rofeapor  of  wottlogf,  and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Spang- 
er,  profeMMr  of  medianical  eopneering,  were 
appointed.  Then  were  Dr.  Clarence  K. 
McClung,  to  succeed  Dr.  Moiitjiomery,  and  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Fernaid,  to  succeed  Dr.  Spangler. 
Dr.  Eric  DooUttle  was  appointed  professor  of 
aatnnomy  to  raeeeed  bis  father,  who  resigned 
on  acoottnt  of  advanced  age.  Prof.  Clarenee 
D.  Childs  wa'T  ;ipr''iintri:i  to  till  tf-p  clKiir  of 
English  comparative  pl.iluiogy,  ujaiie  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Morton  W.  Easton.  Prof. 
David  W.  Anram  was  appointed  to  hi  I  tlie 
vacancy  in  the'  chair  of  practice  in  the  la^ 
school,  made  vncnnt  by  the  resij^nation  of  John 
W.  Button,  iiiid  William  G.  Lloyd  and  Ralph 
Baker  were  appointed  as^.  tint  professors  of 
law.  There  were,  in  addition,  many  minor 
changes  in  the  faculty.  The  provoet  U  Edgar 
J.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

PEHOLOaY.  Concurrently  with  the  shift  of 
eanphasis  in  social  theory  from  individual  re- 
aponaiiiUity  to  sodal  reaponaibilitj  there  have 
gone  on  changes  in  tbeorfee  of  eriminology  mhI 
m  theories  of  punisiiment.  ("oJirdinatcflT  with 
the  theory  that  the  individuul  was  solely  re- 
aponsible  for  a  criminal  act  wa.%  the  theory  that 
aoeiety  ebonld  talse  revenge  on  the  individual 
for  his  nnwieial  conduct.  With  the  develop- 
ment, however,  of  th^.  Hoctrlne  thni  the  f^riminal 
ia  due  largely  to  bad  social  conditimiH  there 
has  grown  up  the  theory  that  he  sboul  i  not 

Sinished  in  a  revengeful  manner,  but  put 
rough  a  proeeas  of  character  reconstruction. 
Consequently  old  typos  of  prisons  with  dark 
cells,  excessive  isolation  of  the  prisoner,  and 
ingenioii'*  methods  of  inflicting  torture  are  be- 
iag  replaced  by  new  typm  of  priaons  with  more 
open  and  brighter  oelu,  andTaeir  methoda  of 
manag<>ment,  designed  to  reform  the  character, 
build  np  self-respect,  and  raisff  the  economic 
efficiertry  nf  the  convict.  Along  with  the  re- 
formatory, with  its  new  ideas  of  prison  labor, 
iiave  cone  the  systems  of  parole  and  probation. 
These  are  designed  to  place  the  convict  who  ii 
deemed  worthy  on  his  own  responsibility  In 
s<K  ifty,  but  under  the  temporary  guidance  of 
skilled  official  advisers.  The  indeterminate 
amtcnee  also  is  being  widely  adopted  on  the 
poond  that  aoeiety  deairea  not  to  puniah  the 


convicted  pereon,  but  rather  to  restore  in  him 
normal  social  traits  and  to  protect  itself  from 

abnormal  conduct.  Not  only  are  modern  pris- 
ons made  sanitary  and  ^^  lii)le»onie  humane 
treatment  with  provision  loi  leereaiiuu  iulro- 
duoed*  but  priaon  eeUoolft  with  cultural  and 
voeattona!  mining  are  iieing  developed.  In 
Oregon,  Washington,  OJilahoma,  Kansas,  Ari- 
zona, and  some  other  States  prisoners  have 
been  placed  unon  their  honor  in  greater  and 
greater  numbera.  This  m^icgr  haa  been  applied 
not  only  to  prisoners  within  the  wails,  iNit  also 
increasingly  to  t!ie  larger  numbers  now  hfing 
einj)loycd  in  the  building  of  highways  and  pub- 
lic institutions.  In  Canada,  and  also  now  in 
the  United  States,  prison  farms  are  coming  to 
be  extensively  uaed.  Moreover,  In  the  more 
advanced  prisons  the  inm.Ues  are  now  paid 
moderate  sums  for  their  labor,  these  wuyca 
being  sent  to  hi-.  t;iinily,  it  he  be  married, 
or  saved  for  him  until  his  release.  Keleaaed 
convicta  are  being  assisted  by  various  bodies 
to  regain  a  normal  soeiai  status.  One  of  the 
most  important  movements  is  that  for  the  re- 
form uf  tfii'  0(ii:nty  j.iil  in  tluj  I'dited  .States 
and  the  local  prisons  in  Europe.  Ihis  mvulves 
the  separation  of  the  sexes;  and  special  facili- 
ties and  methods  for  the  treatment  of  delin- 
quent boys  and  girls.  Special  courts  and  re-  * 
form  institutions  are  being  doveloi>ed  for  way- 
ward girls  and  women,  very  recently  about 
eight  States  have  assented  to  the  principle  of 
sterilisation  of  certain  classes  of  conipuiiital 
criminals. 

STATrsTics.  The  latest  general  etiiti  tics  of 
prisoners  in  tbe  United  States  showed  that  on 
January  1,  1911,  there  were  in  American  pris- 
ons il3,67B  persons.  The  total  number  of  com* 
mitmenta  dnring  the  preceding  year  was  479,- 
763.  This  number  included  i  i;;^ons  convicted 
of  every  class  of  otlense,  from  vagrancy  to  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  The  uumberof  prison- 
ers per  IOO,W)0  population  was  125}  it  ranged 
from  48  in  South  Dalcota  to  353  in  Nevada. 

'J  !ic  nnmbcr  of  conmi it inriit-5  per  100,000  popu- 
iulii-Hi  riiii^t'd  liuin  li-.'.''  la  .N'orlh  CJttfoUua  to 
291)J  in  Arizona.  J  hi;  dilfcrences  were  ex- 
plaiiu  d  as  due  primarily  to  ditferenoee  in  laws 
and  in  the  vigor  of  police  enforcement  and  not 
as  indicating  dilTerenees  in  dsgnea  of  crlmi- 
nality  in  the  population. 

Prison  Labor.  Probably  the  most  important 
question  of  penology  in  1912,  in  the  United 
States  dealt  with  vh  best  method  of  utilizing 
the  labor  of  convicts.  Methwls  found  in  this 
country  may  be  classed  as  private  management 
or  State  managpn  i  tit  Mvsii  ms.  The  sy-^ttms  of 
private  management  include  tbe  lease  and  con- 
tract qrstems;  fhe  othsra,  the  public  aeooant 
and  State  use  systems.  Tbe  convict  lease  sys- 
tem was,  until  recently,  extensively  employed 
in  the  southern  States,  but  has  been  almost 
eliminated.  By  it  convicts  are  leased  or  hired 
to  contractors,  who  work  them  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, lumber  camps,  or  otherwise  under  condi- 
tions mainly  prescribed  by  the  contractors.  ITiO 
per  capita  pri  t    to  llu    St  ifj-  small,  but 

often  aggregated  a  -  T;^uierable  addition  tO 
State  Income.  In  pri  ti  howcvw,  this  sja- 
ten  amounted  to  a  form  of  peonage  or  abifaiy 
in  many  respects  rnneti  worse  than  that  Jftv^ 
ceding  18R0.  The  contract  svstem.  while  often 
much  superior,  is  often  even  worse.  By  this 
system  the  contractor  is  supplied  at  the  prison 
with  factory  rocnn,  atorags  facilitios,  heat, 
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ligbt»  and  power.  He  hires  tUe  prisoners  on 
a  per  hmd  per  diem  basis,  usualiv  of  40  to  60 
cttnU,  or  at  •  pifice  price  rate,  iiere  again  the 
prisoners  become  tbe  contractor's  slaves.  Tbey 

are  employ  i  m  llic  nuumf  lui c  of  hollow- 
war^  shirts,  overalls,  clmirs,  boots  and  shoes, 
tonabes,  mats,  and  brooms.  Tbeir  product  thus 
competes  with  tbe  product  oi  free  labor  in  tbe 
open  market;  and  the  prisoner  usuaJly  does 
uut  It-arn  >i  tr.nle  which  provides  him  a  secure 
«cuaomtc  gtaluti  when  released.  He  often  is 
forced  to  comp<>tc  with  the  women  and  children 
of  tbe  unakiUed  elasa  wbile  a  prisoner;  and  be 
continues  to  eompete  wikb  these  persons  and 
with  prisoners  after  release.  During  tbe  year 
considerable  rivalry  developed  between  the  gov* 
ernors  <Mf  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina  in  par> 
dwing  eonvieta  because  of  tbe  unwboksome 
conditions  in  the  prison  faeiorleB  of  thosa 
States  See  Arkansas  nnd  Soirrn  Carolina. 
Kverywhero  control  by  the  State  is  re- 
placing the  systems  of  private  lease  or  contract. 
Under  tbe  btate  account  and  State  use  sys- 
tOM  prisoners  mav  be  employed  in  manufac- 
turing articlp<<  to  be  Ube<i  ny  the  State  or  its 
minor  civil  divisions  or  in  highway  and  park 
constraetion  and  tba  tailding  of  State  instltn- 
tions. 

A  special  committee  <rf  the  Amerlean  Prison 

AHsociation,   after  a   year's    investigation,  re- 
ported itself  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  State 
use  and  State  account  systems,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  other  systems,    it  declared  that 
the  private  contract  system  involves  the  use 
of  Statf  pnwpr  to  encourage  unfair  competition 
with  law  abidujj,'  citizens;  moreover,  the  State 
loss  control   over  tlie  reconstructive  agencies 
that  should  surround  tbe  prisoner  and  over  bis 
eeonomie  draining  and  the  quality  of  bis  work. 
It  reported  that  in  the  Minnesota  biadsr-twine 
plant  the  prisoners  earned  from  10  to  60  cents 
per  da  .  tnu   tiu-,  protit  to  tbe  State  bad  ex- 
ceeded >l,0t>0,t)0O  in  2U  years.    It  declared  the 
State  use  system  was  possible  in  every  State 
with  a  population  of  2,000,000  or  more.  In 
New  Yonc  alone,  investigation  had  shown  that 
$20,000,000    worth    of   goods   needed    hy  St:itc 
and  city  departments  and  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  coul  i  I-    made  by  State 
prisonera.  At  least  436,0UU,0U0  worth  of  such 
goods  eould  be  need  in  all  the  States.  Tbe  com- 
mittee beliesed  it  possible  under  this  system 
to  fit  the  worlc  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
priCOBers,  some  being  employed  at  farm  work, 
•oma  at  rcad'baiidlng  or  other  outside  work, 
and  others  in  Tariona  kinds  of  manufacturing. 
The  committee  contended  that  the  prisoner  has 
a  right  to  work.    Jt  reported  that  the  Maryland 
penitentiary  has  a  well -developed  contract  sys- 
tem, under  which  tlie  inmates  in  24  years  have 
earned  about  (500,000,000  annually.  About  i)3 
per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  were  on  contract, 
only  7  per  cent,  beinj;  employp<l  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  institution,  as  compared  to  10  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  where  the  State  use  system 
prerafls.   It  condemned  the  contract  system  on 
ncrotint  of  the  lack  of  restrictions  as  to  hottrl* 
the  absence  of  sanitation,  and  other  normal  con- 
ditions of  work.    Other  investigations  of  Mary- 
land penal  institutions  showed  that  tbey  were 
not  only  hot  beds  of  tubereutoeis,  but  also  were 
bted  sources  for  the  spread  of  contagious' 

disease. 

Leoislatton  T1  I  tendency  which  has  been 
very  noticeable  during  tbe  past  few  years  for 


the  States  to  discard  tbe  convict  Ifa^ing  and 
other  systems  for  tbe  private  employment  ef 
State  prisoners  and  to  extend  th^  Stat«  uae 
system  continued  during  1912.  Kentucky  au- 
thorized the  Mil  riiission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  tbe  employment  of  convict 
labor  on  public  roads  and  bridges.  Maryland 
provided  that  prisoners  in  tbe  county  jail  of 
Garrett  county,  committed  for  less  than  one 
y.r  ir,  may  be  sentenced  t^  f  .n  l  labor  on  county 
ruads  under  official  direction  for  not  more  than 
ten  boon  per  oagr*  Massaehnsetta  required 
prison  oommlwIoiMra  t»  an  <wgaaiae  prisaa  ia- 
dustries  that  articles  and  materials  need  liy  tbe 

pul.ilic  fiftiors  riTiil  iiistitiilin:!',.  State,  County, 
cities  and  towns,  shall  be  produced  by  prison 
labor.      In  Mississippi  tbe  convicts  on  the 

enitentiaiy  farma  in  four  counties  who  are  te* 
*een  IB  uid  M  ftun  of  age  may  be  required 
to  work  on  county  roads  15  days  per  year. 
New  Jersey  authorir^d  the  appointment 
of  a  convict  commission  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  tbe  employment  of  convict  labor  oa 
public  roads,  in  public  parln,  foicslry» 
and  otherwise  not  in  competition  witb 
ft(M!  labor.  The  law  also  makes  it 
sible  for  counties  to  secure  prisoners  for 
work  on  roads  by  application  to  this  commis- 
sion. New  Mexico  increased  by  ten  dajrs  per 
month  the  extra  good-record  time  granted  to 
mechanics  acting  as  foremen  or  tru^ties  in  the 
penitentiary.  New  York  authorized  the  con- 
servation commission  to  employ  prisoners  in 
propagating  trees.  Virginia  established  a  con- 
vict time  board  for  the  employment  of  priaoo- 
ers  in  tpiarrying  limestone  and  oyster  shells. 
This  board  is  pivcn  full  authority  to  establiSili 
a  complete  industry  and  dispose  of  tbe  pruducL 
One  of  tbe  moat  important  Icgialative  ad- 
▼aaoea  of  the  year  was  tbe  pasaage  kgr  tke 
House  of  ReprMentatives  of  the  Boober  WL 
This  declared  that  all  convict  ma ilr  (ji  >ds  trans- 
ported into  any  State  or  Territory  should  upon 
arrival  become  subject  to  tbe  laws  of  such  State 
or  Territory  regulating  the  diapoeitaoa  of  goods 
eimilarlT  manufaetmrcd.  The  Statea  of  Mew 
Yfirk.  Iilinoia,  Iowa.  Ix)uisiana,  South  Dakota^ 
iiiid  perhaps  other  States  which  have  adoptwi 
exclusively  the  State  use  system  and  prohibit 
tbe  sale  of  any  goods  made  in  tbeir  oarn  prii* 
ons  In  the  open  market  still  received  eenviet* 
made  goo<ls  from  other  States.  In  this  way 
the  manufacturers  and  fre«  labor  are  still  sut>- 
jettrd  u~>  the  competition  of  prison  workers 
and  convict  labor.  It  is  believed  that  tiie  enact- 
ment of  this  law  would  encourage  many  othef 
States  to  prohibit  the  aaia  of  oonyiet  goods 
in  tbe  open  market. 

Tho  National  Committee  on  Pri«ion  Labor, 
organized  in  1010»  aims  particularly  to  es- 
tablish better  conditions  of  prison  labor.  It 
has  made  numerous  invp«itigations  and  revela- 
tions, and  has  been  active  in  stimulatinf;  ad- 
vanced legislation.  During  the  year  its  sec- 
retary, E.  Stagg  Wbitin,  published  Penal  8erti' 
twle,  an  authoritative  work  dealing  with  the 
entire  subject. 

FENBOSE,  Boies.    See  Preside^^tial  Cam- 

PAIOIir  COKTBIBUTIONS. 

PBNSIOUa    See  UxiiKD  States,  Pen*itm$. 
PENSI0V6»  Ot»A«K    See  Ou^Aaa  f»- 
Blows. 

PBPTXDS.    See  CHEnnsTBT. 

FERAK.     A  state    fthe  most  northerly)  of 

tbe  Federated  Malay  States  protectorate  {q» 
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Area,  70OO  square  miles,  population  (1011), 

494,123.    Tin  was  discovered  in  Larut  about  ^^^^    Jfff^  ^Jf- 

im  and  tha  minec  hav*  bacoma  tha  chief  u.  K.     134^014  15.342  Oman      tn%  4.7M 

Mane  of  waaKh  in  tin  eomitry.  Tiie  ehief  Brit  ind.  65,651  22.070  China        401  IJIT 

mining  .li«tricts  are  Larut,  Kinta,  Ba tang  Pa-  Turkey  ^0003  IM  S.J4; 

dang,  and  Khan  InUn  (in  Keman).    In  1909  France      13,674  12;244   zTll  ***** 

tha  output  was  115,376  piculs  tin  and  340,280  A  us. -Hun.  10.448  49  Tl.10-11  484,508*  37S.4nt 

tiaon.     Gold  output,  127i>  ounces.     Rubber  5«iCiii2i-  HIi  .ISf  m^tjltililS  IZi'HJ 

ii  an  Important  pfodoet    I»  190»  the  area  Aijhataa  MU  "        tTi.4t4  m»l 

nn.Wr  rubber  was  68^78  acres;  under  rice,  .  Cottons.  139.076.000  kr&ns;  sugar.  120.596.000; 
iO,64b:  under  cocoanuta,  63,225;  under  sugar-  «iiver,  42,467;  tea.  24,822,000;  cotton  yarn,  11,145.- 
cane,  700O.  ooo;  woolena.  9,725.000;  Iron  Hiaaaiaeturea,  iMi,- 

Tbe  aUte  ia  travened  by  the  main  line  of  *><>2'„2^'"°J«"^a  ^'7,? wa„-.  as  kat 

Mlk...    *     il««*k  ».«*.i1juI      T  Raw  cotton,  70,380,000  krftna;  fralta,  62,607,- 

lauway   irom   Fenang.  t«ngtli   01   metauea  ooo;  carpets,  46,6«2,ooo;  rice,  2»,210.000;  aklna,  21,- 
roads,  750  miles;  unmetalled,  66;  paths,  843.  249,000;  allk  and  ooooona,  17,601,000:  onluaa*  It,' 
Taiping  is  the  government  headquartcrH,  Ipoh  170,000;  ffume,  11.959,000;  wool,  10,428,000. 
the  commercial  centre.    The  sultan  is  (1912) 

Idris  Mersid-el-A&zam  Shah,  and  tiie  British  years.   Other  agreements  concern  international 

Xaiidailt  H.  C.  Beliield.  trafBc  on  the  projected  Khaniidn-Teberan  and 

PEBCEPnON.    See  PvrcmLOor.  the  Khanilcin-Bagdad  lines,  and  the  facilita> 

P  £  B  E     HYACINTHS.       See    BOTSOV,  tion  of  extensions  under  construction.    A  Bel- 

CrrABrKu  gian  light  railway  extends  soulh  from  Teheran 

PEBXTJIIE&Y.     5ea  CHDomr.    Iimm*  *bo>^^  ^ix  miles,    a  branch  of  the  Xranscaspian 

nuL.  Bailway,  to  run  from  Askhaliad  t»  Mcsbeo,  ia 

-DiTD-nur    A  -»  -»  /.  •%       proiectad.  Trade  ia  caxriad  on  over  tfaa  giaat 

PEBIM.  A  dapendea^  of  Aden  (q,  v.).  Sravan  routes.  These  are  infested  wltk  bri- 
PERKIU'S,  Gbobge  W.     Sea  PUMDSMfUL  gands  with  whom  the  Persian  government  is 

C&^AicN  COMBJBunONS.  powerless  to  deal  adequately,  and  the  danger 

PEBKIN%  BnCB  WiLMES.   An  American  and  nneertainty  incident  to  transportation  bava 

Btptiat  elargjBwn  and  aducafeor,  died  July  2»  |^*^        ^  Pfotait  and  threats  of  interval- 

If  12.    He  waa  born  at  Braadywina  Snnimit,  tton  by  Great  Britain  In  Hie  south  and  Bnasia 

Delaware   County.    Pa.,   and    graduated   from  in  the  north. 

Bucknell  University  in  1872.  He  studied  the-  AbmT.  The  plan  of  reorganization  adopted 
ology  at  the  Crozier  Theological  Seminary  and  in  190B,  Waa  atUl  the  underlying  baaia  for  tha 
was  ordained  to  tha  Baptist  ministry  in  1877.  reform  and  ornniiation  ol  the  army,  whoe^ 
Be  filled  pastoraten  In  Camdan,  N.  J.,  and  peace  strength  was  estimated  at  116,000,  ex- 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  until  1901,  when  he  was  dunive  of  the  irregular  cavalry.  In  1912  the 
ehoeen  president  of  Uiand  University,  New  reorganization  of  the  gendarmerie  was  proposed. 
Orleans.  He  waa  founder  of  the  Lock  Haven  FI^'A^■CE  AND  QoVEBRUXRT.  Tbe  revenue 
Bospital  and  the  Locic  Haven  Chorus.  He  was  (about  h»if  q£  whieh  ia  aarivad  irom  taxes 
a  membar  <if  sararal  hlatorieal  and  thaologieal  i«yied  In  kind  or  in  eash  npon  the  laborlag 
societies.  classes)    fluctuates   between    seventy   and  oua 

PEBSIA.  'An  Asiatic  monarchy  (constitu-  hundred  million  krfins;  no  statement  of  expen- 
tional)  extending  from  the  Caspian  Saa  tO  diture  can  be  made,  except  that  it  regularly  ex- 
tba  Gulf  of  Oman.  Capital,  Teheran,  eeeds  tha  revenue.  The  Russian  debt  of  1000 

Am  AifD  FOFOLATioir.  Area  (estimate),  amounta  to  28,500,000  mblea  at  five  per  cent., 
1,645,000  square  kilometers  (63.').  135  square  payable  in  75  years  and  ^aranteed  upon  the 
miles)  ;  population,  about  9,500,000,  of  whom  cu.stonia  receipts  other  than  those  of  the  prov- 
about  2,300,000  are  nomads.  Population  of  ince  of  Fars  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ports; 
Teheran,  280,000;  Tabriz,  200,000;  Meshed,  debt  of  1902,  10,000,000  rubles  at  6  per  cent. 
1W,000;  Ispahan,  70,000.  British  loan  of  1911:  £1,250.000,  at  5  per  cent. 

FitoDCCTio.v  Ayit  CoMVEBCE.  The  agricul-  Floating  debt,  104,870,000  krana;  annnitiaSy 
tnral  products  include  cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  14,000,000  krftns.  S<»e  History  below, 
opium,  and  tobacco.  The  country  possesses  The  country  is.divided  into  thirty-three  prov- 
valuable  mineral  resources — petroleum,  coal,  inces  administered  by  governors-general  ap- 
iian,  copper,  said  lead;  but  exploitation  on  a  pointed  by  the  shah;  but  the  nomad  trlliaa  ara 
considerable  eommercial  basis  is  hindered  by  lack  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs  so  far  raeogniiad  by 
of  transportation  facilities.  Silk  and  carpets  the  central  government  as  to  be  held  responsible 
are  manufactured.  The  trade  by  countries  for  for  the  colloction  of  flic  tribiil  rcvrnno. 
1910-11  is  shown  in  tbe  next  column  in  thou-  Tlie  long-existing  conilict  between  liussia  and 
sands  of  kr&ns.  the  krftn  being  equal  in  that  Great  Britain  for  supremacy  in  Persia  has  re- 
year  to  about  0  1/0  cenCi.  salted  in  comnlata  financial  demoralisation  and 

Vessels  entered  at  Persian  gulf  ports,  4492,  obetmetlon  ol  transportation  and  other  prog* 
of  1,443,838  tons  (1096,  of  1,151,822  tons,  Brit-  ress.  Persia  became  a  party  in  1912,  to  the 
ish);  at  Caspian  ports  (all  Russian),  2755,  of  Anglo-Russian  convention  of  Augnst  31,  1907, 
718,765  tons.  by  which  each  of  the  two  contending  powers 

CoMMDiacaTiONa  The  Rasso-Germaa  conven-  agrnea  to  oonflna  ita  political  and  commercial 
tfon  of  Augnct  10.  1011,  binds  Germany  to  operations  to  definite  resiona  not  overlapping; 

nn  railway,  road,  navipation.  or  teleRraph  Persia  agrees  to  respect  these  rights  and  to  re- 
concrsHions  north  of  an  imaginary  boundary  organize  her  army  to  suit  the  two  powers.  The 
drawn  from  Kasri-Shirin  to  the  Afghan  border.  Mejliss  (a  national  assembly  provided  for  in 
fiusaia  was  to  seek  a  concession  to  build  a  rail*  the  constitution  of  June,  1909)  was  dissolved 
way  from  Teheran  to  Khanikin,  to  be  begun  in  December,  1911,  and  no  elections  has  since 
two  years  after  the  coroptetion  of  the  Sadidje-  been  held-  The  ruler  in  1912  was  Ahmed  Shah 
Khanikin  line  and  to  be  finished  within  four  Kajar    (born  .1898);   regent,  Aboul  Kassim 
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Khun  Isasr-el-Mulk.  The  heir-presamjptive  it 
the  shah's  Moond  broUi«r»  Molamiiwl  Umhb 

HisToar 

Mb.  SBuaxni's  CMmniHtn,  Mr.  W.  Moigaa 
Shmter,  wboM  admiaistnition  u  flnandal  ad- 

viser  had  involycd  him  in  dillicultied  witii  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain  during  1^11,  aud  mada 
him  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  stage  of  in- 
ternational politica,  left  Teheran  on  January 
11.  His  sueeesior  was  If.  Homard,  a  Belgian. 
The  criticism  of  Russia  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Siiuster's  representations  cuntinufJ  and  gave 
nnu'h  ntrcnsc  to  frieiuls  of  the  j^uverntneiit  at 
bt.  Petersburg.  Ihe  latter  complained  that  the 
critics,  forgetful  of  the  enormous  coniinMi  fron- 
tier  of  Rusfiia  and  Persia  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  Russian  interests  in  Fcr.siun  trade,  did 
not  appreciate  that  good  governm(.'nt  in  Persia 
was  mure  important  to  Russia  than  to  any 
other  country.  According  to  the  Riuaian  view 
the  dbjNitcli  ol  troops  was  necessary  to  protect 
ber  own  interests.  The  reports  of  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  t!ii  T'  isaian  troops  were  char- 
acterized as  calumniuua.  The  attacks  on  the 
Russian  military  ignored,  they  said,  the  fact 
that  tbe  Turks  were  systetnaticallj  advancing 
ttt  Urutniali,  thus  turning  the  Hank  of  tbe 
Caucasuij  defenses. 

Upon  arriving  in  tbe  United  States,  Mr. 
Shiihter  repeated  his  charges  against  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  policy  in  Persia,  He  pro- 
noiineed  tbe  condition  m  Persia  to  be  one  of 
anarchy  and  said  that  the  country  was  in  the 
control  of  seven  Persian  oUicials,  wlio  were  with- 
out character  or  honesty,  and  who  were  de- 
spised by  tbe  people.  Their  continuance  in 
power  was,  he  said,  wholly  due  to  the  support 
of  tbe  British  and  Russian  governments.  He 
held  that  Great  Britain  had  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  n^l  iN.'IiiinL'  Ku-.>'i;i.  to  the  promise 
of  the  Anglo-Kussiun  agreement,  as  that  would 
have  checked  Russia's  sction  and  might  have 
profented  tlie  serious  trouble  that  now  threat- 
ens tbe  country,  kngland  alone,  be  said,  could 
check  the  encroachment  of  Russia.  On  tl.' 
other  hand,  oii  behalf  of  (Jreat  Hritaiu,  it  was 
said  that  its  policy  was  necessarily  one  of 
conciliation.  It  was  argued  that  Uiie  British 
government  could  not  interveoo  In  partieular 
disputes  which  concerned  Russia  and  Persia 
alone,  for  its  general  policy  was  to  prevent 
Russian  influence,  which  had, tor  a  loni;;  time 
existed  in  tlie  north  of  Persia,  from  being  ex- 
tended in  directions  prejudicial  to  India. 

In  a  Inter  speech  of  ^fr.  Shuster's,  delivered 
in  London  toward  the  end  of  January,  he  said, 
after  reviewing  the  incidents  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  detail,  that  there  was  only  one  of 
two  conclusions  to  bo  Tcnched,  either  that  the 
Russian  and  British  gOTemments,  especially 
the  former,  must  have  meant  tbrough  their 
consular  officials  in  Persia  to  follow  oat  a  plan 
that  would  destroy  all  hope  of  Persia's  regen- 
eration tbrough  the  efforts  of  tlic  pcoplo  tmm- 
Mivesi  or  that  those  two  govemmcnto  rnvmi 
have  been  constantly  and  grossly  nlslnformed 

ns  to  what  was  happeninrj.  He  said  that  in 
certain  quarters  be  bad  been  charged  with  & 
lack  of  finesse  and  with  failing  to  under- 
stand that  diplomatio  agreements  did  not  al- 
ways mean  preelsely  what  they  aeemed  to 
mrnn  His  reply  to  this  was  that  if  the  agree- 
mci*s   t>etween  the  countries  soncerned  con- 


to  ined  such  iuaer  meaoings  be  should  have 
been  informed  of  the  secret  code  by  which  tbey 

were  to  be  translated.  He  said  he  w^ih  cob- 
stantly  in  communication  with  tin  ligations 
and  in  the  pleasantesl  relations  with  their  mem- 
bers. He  sympathised  with  tbe  movement  io 
Great  Britain  to  get  fair  treatment  for  Persis 
and  he  declared  that  it  was  his  hope  that  tbe 
meeting  which  he  was  addressing  marked  tbe 
awakening  of  interest  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
needs  of  the  "  weakened,  war-cursed  country 
ut  i'rrsia."  There  was  much  criticism  of  the 
British  policy  in  Persia  during  the  year  and 
no  small  part  of  it  came  from  the  governments 
supporters.  It  will  be  fouiiii  -'.ir'iiii.ir- 
ized,  along  with  the  government  s  explaiialiuo, 
in  a  succ^ing  paragraph. 

AMULo-RoaaiAM  Luaks.  NegotiAiions  mrs 
carried  on  between  the  Rusalaa  aod  British 
governments  after  the  December  crisis  for  the 
purpoite  of  Uevfjuping  a  joint  policy  for  tbe 
restoration  of  settled  conditions  in  Peri^ia  lO 
order  that  tbe  British  and  Russian  troops  migiit 
safely  be  witndrawn.  One  object  of  tne  negs- 

tiafifin'^  was  to  arrnntTf"  a  joint  loan  10 
strengliien  the  Persiau  unances.  M.  Mornard, 
the  new  treasurer-general,  reported  that  ttie 
finances  were  in  great  disorder.  He  complaint^ 
of  "foreign  macuinations'*  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  Belgian  government  to  tbe  in- 

i'urioufl  efTects  of  what  he  described  as  "ths 
SngliBh  ciitnjiaiL^n  "  'Ihe  Bri'iili  and  Russian 
governments  sent  a  joint  note  to  tbe  Pmian 
government  saying  tiiat  Russia  would  require 
the  ex-shah  to  leave  Persia  provided  Persia 
would  grant  him  a  pension  and  bis  foltoweis 
amnesty. 

The  terms  of  the  Anglo- Kussian  note  as  to  ilie 
joint  loan  to  Persia  were  made  public  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  IB.  It  was  provided  that  (lie  Britisli 
and  Russian  govornmenta  should  oaeh  taaa 
Persia  £100,000,  for  immediate  expens<;3.  which 
sum  was  to  be  disburscHl  under  the  supervi^ica 
of  the  treasurer-general  with  the  approval  of 
the  British  and  Russian  legations.  In  xetars 
tbe  Psrsiaii  government  was  to  undertake  ts 
rnnform  to  the  principles  of  the  Anglo  Ru»- 
laiau  convention,  to  dismiss  the  irregular  troops 
and  the  fedais  from  the  army  as  soon  as  tiie 
ex-sh&h  left  Persia,  and  to  confer  with  tbe  le- 
gations as  to  ihe  organization  of  tbe  fCgulsr 
effective  army  and  ftnslly  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  departure  of  the  ex-shah  and  for  a  pen- 
sion to  him  and  an  amnesty  to  his  fuIkAv.rs. 
It  was  stated  that  the  British  loan  was  to  irt 
mainly  applied  to  tbe  restoration  of  order  os 
tbo  aotttbcni  mttea.  Feraia  accepted  tbe  loass 
on  the  atteehed  aowHtionB  in  ICareik  Aaoihtr 
joint  loan  to  an  aqual  aBoont  was  aanouMd 

on  September  4. 

The  Russian  Occvpation.  Toward  ths 
close  of  1011,  Russian  troopa  advanced  as  tn 
as  Kasvin  and  reinforoamenta  wore  puslied  1br> 

ward  toward  the  Persian  frontier.  There  was 
lifjhtin;?  between  Russians  and  the  tribesmen 
at  Tabriz.  Resht,  and  Enzeli.  In  Jannarr, 
1012,  the  Russiau  troops  wers  in  forea  throu^ 
out  the  pravinee  of  Aaarbatjen  and  In  wwtt- 
eastcrn  Khorsssan.  Inquiries  and  protests  i^a 
this  subject  were  frequent  among  the  British 
partisans  of  the  liberties  of  Persia.  Tbe  Rus- 
sians were  duirged  with  tha  ctunmission  sad 

grrmissioci  of  the  grossest  cruelties,  and  ttt 
ritish  government  was  bismed  for  its  sab* 
servienoe  to  Russisn  influence.   Tbe  charges  ol 
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cruelty  were  denied  by  the  Russian  govern- 
■MDt,  which  furthermore  protested  that  it  had 
m  design*  on  Persien  independenoe  end  de- 
dared  the  troop«  would  be  withdrawn  a«  eoon 

as  order  it  -tored.     On   February   14.  Mr. 

Aaquith  slated  iliat  a  considerable  part  of  the 
troops  bad  already  been  withdrawn  and  that 
tb*  governmeni  uiuderatood  thn.%  tbe  lemovAl 
of  tM  reet  would  soon  follow. 

Sia  Edward  Crky's  Fxi  r  axatiox.  The 
poiiqr  of  the  British  governu;.  nt  toward  Per- 
sia was  outlined  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
oonne  of  a  debate  on  tbe  Anslo-Russian  agree" 
ttent  on  February  21.  He  deelaied  that  tbe 
strategic  interests  ot  Great  Britain  1)  id  nnt 
bten  injured  in  any  way  by  Russia.  The  dis- 
petdi  of  troope  was  not  intended  as  a  perma- 
nent oeenpntion,  ud  sonM  of  tbe  troops  had  al- 
resdy  been  witiidnnni.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Russia  was  entitlr-:!  i<<  t  ikr  ^ti  [is 
to  defend  her  interests  against  Turi<i8ii  troops, 
which  had  been  concentrated  on  the  frontier. 
^  to  the  eZ'Shab^  tiie  fovminient  bad  taken 
a  strong  position  and  vottld  not  recognize  him 
again.  In  general,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
tiiwstrd  Persia  involved  the  principle  that  Brit- 
ish intervention  must  be  based  on  British  in- 
terests; tbat  tbe  British  gDvernment  oould  not 
set  as  arbiter  when  dispntee  arose  between 
nUier  countries;  that  the  foreign  minister 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  pronounce  judg- 
meat  from  day  to  day  on  tbe  events  that  took 
place  in  the  norUi  of  Persia.  While  the  situs- 
tion  was  diffientt  and  would  continue  to  be  so, 
tbe  Anglo-Russian  agreement  tended  to  re- 
move difficulties  in  the  way  of  restoring  or- 
der.   Without  it  the  situation  would  be  ag- 

Savated  by  jealousies  and  snspicions.  "If 
ere  liad  not  Imwu  eontdenee  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  we  mij^ht  have  been  forced 
to  assert  our  authority  in  Peraia  in  order  to 
safeguard  our  Indian  frontiers.  Then  indeed, 
we  should  have  oome  near  to  the  partition  of 
tte  oonntry." 

The  Ixtebnal  Sitcation.  On  ^farch  11, 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  ex-sbah,  left  Persia  for 
Baasta,  arrangements  Innrlng  been  made  for 
paving  off  his  followers.  He  proceeded  to 
Odfssa  to  rejoin  his  family.  His  chief  sup- 
porter, Salar-ed-Dowleh,  remained,  and  gave 
the  "government  much  con-cern.  His  violent 
COoree  at  Kermansliah,  where  he  was  reported 
to  have  closed  the  banks  and  other  business 
hou-cs  and  executed  prisoners,  led  to  protest, 
and  twially  he  was  requpsti'd  through  Hrit- 
ii«h  and  Kussian  consuls  to  leave  the  country. 
This  he  refused  to  do.  He  also  rejected  the 
offer  of  a  pension  and  persisted  in  claiming 
authority  over  western  Persia  In  the  name  or 
tlic  shah.  T  pon  i'lv  entry  of  the  government 
troops  at  Kermansliah  he  took  to  flght,  but 
esDtinued  to  cause  trouble  throughout  the 
ywr.  Reports  in  the  summer  inflieated  that 
the  internal  situation  was  far  from  promising. 
Till-  regent  resigned  on  June  11,  leaving  tho 
nay  open  to  new  rivalries  and  intrigues.  The 
l^)vernment  was  disorganized  and  it  was  fssred 
that  tbe  ex-shah,  who  still  bad  many  eup> 
porters  in  Persia,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  r<  th  '.v  his  attempts.  Meanwhile 
it  was  alleged  that  conditions  on  the  southern 
trade  routes,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
the  British  note  of  October,  1910,  threatening 
iDtervention,  bad  not  improved.  A  body  of 
i9ia— SI 


troops  under  Yar  Mohammed  sent  out  by 
Prince  FiraiMi  Pirma,  governor  of  Kennan- 
shah,  on  an  sspedition  to  Senna  in  August 
mutinied  and  demanded  the  revival  of  the 
Mejliss.  They  deserted  to  Salar-ed-Di  ''  i-  li,  .v  ln 
promised  to  restore  constitutional  government. 
These  troops  were  routed  near  Fermanshah  on 
October  7,  and  Yaj  Mohammed  was  killed. 
Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  government  were  in 
great  confusion.  The  regent,  Nasr-el-Mulk.  re- 
mained in  Paris  and  showed  no  intention  of 
returning.  With  a  boy  ruler  on  the  throne,  a 
regent  who  refused  to  govern,  ministers  who 
shirked  responsibility,  and  provisional  gov- 
cn^n\■-  who  would  not  enforce  their  autlinrity, 
the  admiQistrution  seemed  to  have  completely 
brokieB  down,  and  lawless  bands  of  the  tribes* 
men  were  harrying  tbe  country. 

A.NGLo-RuKsiAX  PoLiCY.    The  frienda  of  the 
new  regime  in  Persia  feared  that  Russia  would 
talce  advantage  of  these  disturbed  conditions  to 
advance  her  interests,  that  in  fact  she  was 
already  preparing  a  more  aggressive  couf^e  in 
Persia  on  the  assumption  that  the  constituli<itial 
experiment  was  a  failure  and  that  the  strong 
band  was  necessary.     Many  of   the  British 
Radicals  toolc  the  government  to  task  for  in> 
ertness  in  the  matter.    On  July  17.  Sir  Erl- 
ward  Grey   announced   in  answer   to   a  qut-^- 
tion  that  the  Russian  troops  in  Persia  num- 
bered about  12,000,  most  of  them  being  in 
A7:erbaijan  and  Khorassan.    M.  Skusonoff,  the 
Russian  foreign   minister,   visited   London  on 
September  20  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cusaing  Persian  affairs  with  the  Hritisii  foreign 
office.    His  visit  was  the  occasion  of  a  proir 
nouncement  of  the  British  Persian  committee 
against  what  it  called  the  present  British  gov- 
ernment's "  policy  of  drift."  which  would  surely 
lead   to   a  coterminous  frontier  with  Russia 
in  Persia.    They  objected  to  tbe  proposal  tbat 
British  troops  be  sent  into  soutlwrn*  Bmia 
to  "restore  order"  on  the  southern  routes, 
these  TOtttes  being  in  the  neutral  sphere,  for 
they  held  that  tliis  policy  would  lead  to  the 
partition  of  that   neutral   rogion   and  would 
equally    bring    about    a    coterminous  Russo- 
British  frontter.    They  blamed  Russia  for  tbe 
present  disor^nlsation  in  Persia,  especially  for 
its  interference  with  tlu    nient  efforts  of  Mr. 
Shusler,  which  gave  promise  of  success.  They 
accused  the  British  government  of  disregarding 
its  pledge  that  Persia  should  have  a  chance  to 
work  out  her  own  snhration,  and  they  urged  a 
loan  of  £5,000.000  to  Persia  for  thr  ii  cr  a-.  nf 
its  present  gendarmerie  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  small  army.   It  was  feared  that  M.  Sazo- 
noff*8  viait  atnied  at  mw  underatanding  still 
more  unfavorable  to  tlie  constitution  aspira- 
tions  of   Persia.     From   the   ofTicial  account, 
however,  it  appeared  that  instead  of  seeking  a 
new  arrangement  in  regard  to  Persia,  tbe  in. 
terview  aimed  at  finding  looin  means  of  re- 
storing order  in  the  eountry  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  if  the  Anglo-Rtissian  agreement,  that 
neither  power  had  any  desire  for  partition,  and 
that    they    were    both   eOBsidering    how  to 
strengtlien  the  Persian  government  in  main* 
taining  order  and  ssfety  with  a  Tlew  to  ex* 
pediting  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops. 

Tbar8-Peb8Iai7  Railway  Pboject.  Tbe 
creation  at  Bussis's  instance  of  a  commission 
knou-n  as  the  Soci^t*  d'l^tudes  to  study  the 
question  bf  a  irans-Persiaa  railway  led  to 
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much  comment  in  the  British  press  and  the 
nr.tisli  government  was  blaMUjil  for  not  op- 
posing the  scheme  by  many  who  regarded  it  as 
ft  dftBgerona  departure  from  the  policy  bithorto 
pursu^  for  iiw  defense  ol  India.  The  gov* 
emment,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  it  had 
committed  itself  to  any  such  scheme  an! 
clared  that  it  had  merely  not  imposed  an  ab- 
solute veto  on  the  investigatltm  Of  the  BObjeot 
by  the  Soci«t«  d'£tudea. 

PEBSIKMONS.  Bee  HuM'muLTuae. 

PEBtr.  A  republic  of  South  America,  on 
the  Pacific  coabt  south  of  Ecuador  and  Co- 
lombia.  The  eapitol  ie  Lima. 

Axm  Atm  PwuiAiiDir,  Eetiouitee  yif 
oonsiderably  in  respect  of  hoth  the  territorial 
extent  of  Pi  ru  and  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  boundary  disputes  with  Ecua- 
dor and  Colombia.  The  area  given  by  the 
Ilm*  Geographical  Society  is  1,768^  square 
kflometers  (683.335  square  miles);  this  figure 
does  not  include  the  area  of  Tacna  department, 
which  appears  to  be  definitely  attached  to  Chile. 
'(In  1012  Fma  Agreed  to  pontpone  the  plebiscite 
on  the  TftCM  question  for  twenty-one  yeara.) 
An  estimate  of  1806  plaeed  the  population  at 
4,559,550,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  figure  was 
too  high,  and  probably  remains  too  high,  since 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
tlM  popuUtton  of  Peru  is  inereaaing.  About 
oiiB»1mlf  of  the  population  ia  Indian,  and  most 
of  the  ren-iiiinlrr  mestizo.  The  larfrer  towns 
include  Lima  (estimated  population  about 
141»000),  Arequipa  (36,000),  Callao  (34,500), 
Cvieo  (30.000),  Ayacueho  (20,000),  and 
Iquitos  (20,000). 

Education.  Primary  instruction,  though 
nominally  free  and  compulsory,  ia  received  by 
only  a  minority  of  the  children.  Few  recent 
statistics  are  available,  but  the  numlwr  of 
public  primary  schools  reported  at  the  1m- 
fiinnin^  of  1909  was  2339,  with  3105  teachers 
and  162.298  pupils.  In  1011,  there  were  27  na- 
tional "colleges,"  with  4674  Students  enrolled, 
of  whom  2077  wera  in  tbo  prmaratory  and 
2597  in  the  hiffher  eoursee.  In  1910  the  Uni- 
versity  of  San  Marcos  (founded  1551)  at  Lima 
was  enlarged,  and  the  university  at  Cutco,  for 
a  time  inactive,  was  reopened.  The  state  re- 
ligion ia  fioman  Catholieiam.  The  fast  that 
the  publie  exercise  of  other  rdlgious  fbrms  Is 
unlawful  became  prominent  when,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1912  it  was  proposed  in  England  and 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  Protestant 
mission  in  the  region  of  the  Putumayo  River, 
the  scene  of  most  infamous  ateoeitiee  praetleed 
on  the  Indians  by  agents  of  a  Brltisb  rubber 
company.    See  History  below. 

Pk)DUCT10»  and  Commkbce.  Peru's  exten- 
sive mineral  deposits  have  been  its  chief  source 
of  weslth.  Copper  and  silver  are  the  meet  im- 
portant metals  worked,  and  to  some  extent  gold, 
lead,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  exploited.  Tho 
leading  agricultural  products  are  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  riee,  and  coffee.  Some  «)ca  and  cacao 
are  produced,  and  rubber  has  become  a  valua- 
ble product  in  the  northeast.  The  production 
of  wool,  from  sheep,  alpacas,  and  llamas,  is  a 
developing  industry. 

Imports  and  exports  are  reported  as  follows, 
in  soke:  1M9,  42,986,270  and  04.928,700; 
1910,  49,8064»70  and  70.740.760;  1911,  fi3,713.- 
880  and  74,220,280.  The  leading  importu  are 
eotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  maebiiisc7  and 


metal  warn.    Principal  exports  In  1909  in 

thousands  of  soles:  Minerals  and  metals,  16,- 
880i  cotton,  12,400;  sugar  U,600;  rubber,  11,- 
S70{  riee,  6990;  wool,  3940;  spirits,  3790; 
gnaao^  1660.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  United 
Kingdom  is  first,  the  United  States  seeond,  snd 
GermeTiy  tMrd. 

CoMMV.MCATiONS.  Railways  in  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  1911,  2665  Icilometers  ( 1656 
miles).  Reported  length  ia  operation  Septem- 
ber 24,  1912.  2760  kms.  (1719  miles).  Several 
extensions  and  new  lines  Lave  been  surveyed, 
and  on  some  of  them  construction  was  in  prog- 
ress in  1912.  The  construction  of  the  Ucayali 
railway  was  begun  in  1912}  that  of  the  Madre 
do  DioB  railway  was  contraeted  for;  and  the 
survey  of  the  branch  line  to  Puerto  Werthe- 
man  was  completed.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  mileage  is  operated  by  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration, hti.  This  oorporation  owna  and 
operates  a  line  of  steamers  on  Lake  Tftieaea^ 
by  which,  together  with  the  Guaqui-La  Paz  rail- 
way in  Bolivia  (bought  by  the  corporation  in 
1910),  direct  commuuicai  i  n  is  maintained  be- 
tween La  Pas  and  the  corporation's  line  wbidi 
reaebes  the  coast  at  Mollendo. 

Telegr:iph<;  at  the  end  of  1910,  254  offices  and 
11,381  kilometers  of  line;  during  1011,  733  kms. 
of  line  were  added.  Wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tions have  been  established  at  Callao,  Liaa, 
and  Iquitos;  operation  of  the  Lima-Iquitos  aerv- 
ice  (ucrosR  tiii-j  Andes)  was  bcgun  Juno  16, 
1912.    Post  otboee,  664. 

Fi.NA.Ncc  The  monetary  standard  is  gold, 
and  the  unit  of  value  the  libra,  wbidi  ia  equivap 
lent  to  the  British  sovereign  ($«M666)  and  is 
divided  into  ten  ■^olis.  In  1910,  revenue  snd 
expenditure  amounted  to  27.967,750  and  26,- 
853,220  Boles  respectively.  Customs  receipts 
were  12,436,720  aoles,  and  taxea  10,60;i450 
aoles}  of  the  ordinary  expenditure,  war  and 
marine  required  5.438,310  soIp'^,  iit^ministra- 
tion  5,134,720,  finance  and  commerce,  4,126,490, 
and  justice  and  public  instruction,  3.745,210. 
Estimated  revenue  for  1911,  82,274,170  soles; 
eetimated  expendltniu,  88.410,880;  for  1912, 
32,092,370  and  28.709,240  soles  respectively. 
Reporttd  foreign  debt.  £1,200,000  at  5^2  per 
cent,  interest  (amortization,  £37,240).  The  in- 
ternal debt,  in  July,  1911,  stood  at  26,606.450 
soles  at  one  per  eent.  Interest  and  11,426JB89 
soles  without  interest. 

Absiy.  Under  the  direction  of  Colonel  C 1^ 
ment  and  other  Freneh  t  tli(  ers,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  tbe  Peruvian  army  was  undertaken, 
and  there  were  maintained  6  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, numbering  about  160  officers  and  23,- 
000  men;  6  squadrons  of  cavalry.  72  officeri 
and  750  men;  3  batteries  of  artillery  arnif^l 
with  Schneider  guns;  an  independent  section 
and  a  mixed  battalion  of  foot  millery,  includ- 
ing 50  officers  and  800  men.  An  army  of  24,- 
000  men  could  be  mobiliwd,  it  was  believed, 
and  in  addition,  reserv.  h  aiul  ;i  territorial  force 
with  but  little  military  training  and  discipline. 

GovmtHKitT.  The  president  is  elected  by  di- 
rect vote  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for 
the  following  term.  Responsible  to  him  sre 
tne  members  of  his  cabinet,  six  in  number. 
There  are  two  vice-presidents.  The  legislative 
body  consists  of  toe  senate  <62  members), 
and  the  house  of  representatives  (116),  sU 
members  being  elected  directly.  For  the  term 
ending  September  24,  1912*  tbo  president  wss 
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.Agntto  B.  Legaia.  He  was  succeeded  on  tlukt 
date  bf  Qnillenno  Billinghuzst;  flrat  vica» 
prarident,  Kobeiio  Leguia;  Meoad  Tiee-ptMi* 

dent,  Mi);uel  Echcniquel.  Premier  mmI  nialtter 
of  the  interior,  £L  Malpartida. 

Hjstoby 

Tbx  TmuHA-n  -AiBocinn.  Vor  two  jwn 

past  there  had  been  rumors  that  conditions 
r(r8«mbling  t)iosc  which  prevailed  in  the  Congo 
under  the  late  King  Leopold  existed  in  the 
Putumayo  rubber  Induatiy*  eapecial||7  in  the 
KgtoD  exploited  the  Pemrian  Anazon 
Company.  The  British  p"VprTiTrif>nt  mfirlp  it  the 
subject  of  an  official  investigation,  appouUing 
Sir  Roger  Casement  for  that  purpose.  The 
tatter's  report,  published  on  July  13,  fully  con- 
firmed these  rumors,  declaring  that  the  rub* 
ber  traders  forced  the  Indians  into  bondage  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Flog- 
gings, he  said,  were  the  liM^t  of  tMo  tortur.js 
inflicted.  For  failing  to  bring  in  the  required 
amount  of  rubber,  Indiana  "were  mercilessly 
flogged  and  any  attempt  at  flight  was  followed 
by  still  more  brutal  punishment  or  even  mur- 
d  r.  Tlie  region  in  which  this  condiK on  pre- 
vailed was  wider  than  the  Putumayo  and  part 
of  it  was  in  dispute  between  Colombia  and 
Peru.  The  investigatioa  wet  conducted  with 
thoroughness  and  the  testimony  of  many  eye- 
w;t;j.  >>e*  ^'^  as  taken.  T!i»'  T'nited  States  gov- 
ernment declared  itself  ready  to  coOperate  with 
Great  Britain  in  securing  reform,  and  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  passed  between  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  and  United 
:itk1  Peru,  during  1911  and  1012.  Sir 
Koger  Casement's  report  was  at  once  sent  to 
tbe  Fnvvinn  government.  A  judicial  inTeeti- 
gitkm  Appointed  the  PerufiAa  gsmnment 
•abetentiated  fte  ■Indings,  but  fbenih  Bern 
made  frequent  promisee  of  reform,  little  was 
accomplished. 

The  force  of  the  long-establistied  usage  in 
tlw  rubber  regions,  their  remoteness  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  were 
the  chief  obi^tacles.  In  the  suniin<  r  of  1012  a 
plan  of  reform  submitted  to  the  Ptruvian  gov- 
cnuaent  by  the  Peruvian  commissioner  was 
ttider  cmiaidention.  Urn  publicatioa  of  tiio 
BrKisb  report  and  the  eonmente  of  tbe  pren 
upon  it,  gave  occasion  to  expressions  of  ill-will 
on  the  part  of  certain  German  journals  which 
dedaxfld  tibe  atrocities  to  be  the  work  of  white 
CMptojeet  on  the  robber  plantations,  mostly 
Kiglfshmen.  A  United  6wtee  special  agent 
was  f!i>yi,itched  to  the  rubber  country  in  July 
tu  ascertain  how  far  Peruvian  promises  to  re- 
move tbe  abuses  had  heen  redeemed.  This  re- 
port confirmed  Sir  Boger  Caiement^e  findings 
and  was  snbmltted  to  the  United  States  Con- 
irress  Tr.  hi-  message  to  the  Peruvian  con- 
grm  toward  the  end  of  July,  President  Leguia 
annotmced  that  a  commission  had  t>een  ap- 
pointtd  to  investigate  tbe  conditions  in  tlta  rub* 
ber  districte,  to  bring  offender*  to  ivstioe,  and 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  reform.  Early  in  August 
the  Peruvian  commissioner  of  Putumayo  and  the 
Peruvian  minister  to  the  United  States  issued 
a  jotait  statement  to  the  effect  tliat  the  Peruvian 
Aaaaan  Company  waa  to  bitme  for  tbe  atroel- 
tiM.  In  England  the  four  English  directors 
«ere  subjected  to  sharp  crltjcism  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  delayed  investigation 
«bea  tbe  charges' were  brought  to  their  atten* 


tion  ud  that  their  negligence  had  permitted 
tbe  ontragee.  It  wm  also  pointed  out  that  the 
present  liquidator  of  that  companjr,  Sflnor  Julio 

Cesar,  Arana,  had  be^-n  the  original  employer 
of  the  rubber  gatherers  and  the  organizer  of 
the  inhuman  system.  The  Anti-Slavery  Abo- 
ri^nes  Protection  Society  issued  an  appeal  to 
stoelcholdert  of  the  company  for  bis  removaL 

In  August  a  sharp  controversy  took  place 
between  the  English  directors  of  the  company 
and  Canon  Hensley  Henson,  who,  in  a  sermon 
on  August  4,  had  charged  them  with  being 
"guilty  of  nnimowing  connivance **  at  tbe  eriraee. 
They  characterized  his  statements  n«  '^1;irtflr>r» 
and  absolute  untruths,  but  be  declined  to  with- 
draw them.  In  September  the  Peruvian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  passed  a  resolution  protestioK 
against  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  ana 
British  goTemments  and  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  atrucitiea  and  the  punish- 
rn«  nt  of  the  guiltj'.  At  the  same  time  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Putumayo  district  informed  the 
United  States  ministe'r  to  Peru  that  Um  iboaiS 
had  been  removed  and  that  the  Indians  were  f«> 
ceiving  protection  and  prdper  wages.  On  De- 
crmUr  17  the  arrest  of  Arana  was  ordsnd  ai^ 
other  arrests  were  reported. 

Othcb  Eteitts.  It  was  announced  in  No- 
vember that  friendly  relations  between  Pent 
and  Chile,  long  interrupted  by  the  dispute  ov^ 
the  provinces  of  Ari -a  and  Taona*  bad  been  re- 
sumed. Tbe  special  arbitral  tribunal  of  Th^ 
Hague  decided  in  favor  of  Pent  in  tbe  Osne- 
varocaas.  See  AaBWBAnoii,  ImBBNAnoiiAL. 

VKTUOtiBITlC.  The  merited  increase  in  tbe 
production  of  petrol i  urn  w!  ji  h  has  character- 
ized the  industry  from  190(5  was  continued  in 
1011,  when  the  production  of  the  previons  year 
was  increased  by  10,^448  barrels*  or  mora 
Hian  5  per  eent.  Tbe  total  production  in  1911 
was  220,149,301  barrels  compared  with  ^ai, 
567,248  barrels  in  1010.  Tbe  increase  was 
caused  chiefly  by  the  gain  in  California  where, 
in  spite  of  efforts  to  limit  the  production,  which 
ie  more  than  tbe  present  demand,  the  con- 
sumption inereast'd  to  81.134.391  barrels,  com- 
pared with  73,010,560  barrels  in  1010.  In- 
creased supplies  also  came  from  Louisiana. 
The  field  of  high-grade  oil  at  £lcctra  in  north. 
«m  Texas  became  important  at  tbo  end  of  tbn 
year,  and  new  discoveries  substantially  in- 
creased production  in  the  mid-continent  field. 
The  increases  in  this  field,  however,  were  offset 
by  declines  in  Illinois  and  States  farther  east 
As  a  wbole,  it  may  bo  said  that  fuel  oil  baa 
increased  in  production  and  refined  oil  has  de- 
clined. It  will  be  8wn  from  the  table  below, 
which  gives  the  production  and  value  of  the 
oil-producing  States,  that  California  not  only 
led  in  quantity  of  product  but  produced  nearly 
half  as  much  arriin  as  Oklahoma,  the  second 
State  in  rank.  Utriitting  the  mid^continent 
field,  California  produced  as  much  oil  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  put  togeUier,  and 
<miitting  the  United  States,  it  produced  more 
nil  than  any  other  nation.  California,  Illinois, 
and  Oklahoma  form  a  class  by  themselves  in 
the  production  of  oil.  These  three  States  pro- 
duce three-fourths  of  the  entire  output.  The 
seeond  divirion  is  formed  by  Louisiana,  West 
Virginia,  TVyr^s,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tn 
1011,  LouiHiaria  passed  to  the  head  of  the  sec- 
ond division,  surpassing  the  production  of  West 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  Ohio,  which  in  previoua 
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years  had  led  Louisiaiui.  The  table  below 
Bhowa  the  rank  of  the  States  in  the  proiluction 


Country 


1910 


1911 


the  produetion  in  l9Ui 


State 

Cal. 
Col. 
111. 
Ind. 
Kiin 
Ken. 
La. 
Mich. 


1910 

Quantity  Value 
73,010.560  $35,749,473 
239,794 


226,926 


N.  T. 
Ohio 

Okla. 
Penn. 
Texas 
Utah  I 


243,402 

33,143,362    19,669,383  31.317.038 

2.159.725      1,568.476  1.695.289 

1.128.668        444.763  1,278.819 

468.774        324.684  472.458 

6.841,S»6     8,674.069  10.720.42U 


Mexico    1,000.000 

Dutch  B.  ladles  9.982.697 

■  ■                          .  Rumania    8.118.207 

Gallcla    8.455.841 

Quantity'  Value      5^J^*„  ^'H''}^ 

^..8.104  Germany    756.631 


S.88S.a07 

11.030.620 
9.723.806 

12.673.688 
6.137.990 

1.930.661 
1.33IMM5 
1.032.522 

sis.nfi 

4t.S88 

30.000 


14.051.(41 

12.17!,S4» 
11.101,«;t 

10.4S5."M 
6.4Sl,2>n 
1,65S.>03 
1,3!IS.0J« 
9S5.T44 
M1.0N 

n,x» 

200,000 


i.aB 


4.7M 

  1.414.<tt 

•.•le.STO  10.6S1.668 

B2.028.718 


Wyo, 
W.  1 


8.794.662 
8.899.266 

116.480 


T.I 
•5t.61S 

6,817,118 

19".922'660  56.069.637 
11.908,914  8,248,158 


6.605.755 
»3,636 


9.526,474 
186.696 


"•.^34.339  Canada    788.871 

Kos  ^lS    69.876 

,oMr?  other(eBUinated)  30.000 

6.666.814      Total   864.24»,118   887.47i.804  84M1X11I 

7.fN  .  

1  M8  860 

8I479I64S  in  the  fields  of  Baku,  and  aliboagli  flddi  in 

26.451.767  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry  sliowetl  an  increase 

'e'ssl'SM  '*                 sufficient  to  make  up  for  tlie  loss 

'     '  in  the  Haku  fields.    In  Rumania,  where  a  con- 

mv'kI  ^'^cral^'e  amount  of  oil  is  obtained,  the  htfli- 


Va.  11.768.071  18.718.644    8.788.4M  «i7<t,7S2        ^^i^^      production  ever 


le  otfii- 
imam 


Total, 209,557.248  127,899,€8fi  220.449.391  134,014, 


52  in  1911.  11,101,878  barrels. 
_  The  production  of  crude  petroTram  in  tiM 
United  States  in  1912  is  ai  ven  in  the  tabl**  be- 
Fuel  Oil.  The  most  important  feature  low,  as  estimated  by  the  Engineering  and  Mi»- 
developed  bjr  the  oil  industry  of  1911  was  tlie  ertaae  in  the  oil  production  of  tibe  eottitiy. 
realization  of  a  mppiy  of  fuel  largf  enoqgh  to  i»g  Journal.  The  figures  indicate  a  slight  in- 
be  reckoned  on  aa  a  national  aaeet  in  power  The  increase  in  California  and  the  smaller  pro- 
production.  Prophecies  made  during  1010  that  ducing  States  was  sufficient  to  oiTset  the  de- 
fuel  oil  in  sufficient  quantity  existed  on  the  clinea  in  the  mid-continental  and 
Pacific  coast  to  juat^  great  trade  and  manu-  fleldst 


facturing  expansion  were  juatified.    Oil  has   

been  already  adopted  as  fael  on  the  northern 

transcontinental  railways  for  con.iiderable  por-  Field 
tions  of  their  lines.    The  introduction  of  oil  California 
as  fuel  aa  ftv  north  aa  Alaska,  without  bring 


In  barrels 
of  42  g&l 


Colorado 


ip   „ 

84.823,992   Mld-tontl'tali  52,7:i.S0J 


Field 


In  barrels 

of  42|nU. 


200.000  Kon  -Tenn. 


ing  the  conaumption  up  to  the  level  of  the  ^"''"T****- VoU  ?2?'2oc  <*iPP'^*^chian2.  U.m.m 
JSsent  productlfn.  has  Jiven  aamranee  of  per-  nun^."":. .-.•.^il.Joo:^  01^^^'°^::"  *t.S 


.218.970.8U 


manencv  of  the  supply  sufficient  for  the  indus-  UoMi— Indiana.  1.200.000 
trial  needs  of  the  whole  Pacific  slope.    The  —Ohio....  8.000.000  Total 

bringing  about  of  similar  conditions  on  the     ,    T — . — rr^L 

A4i.^»:^  /w.*  «.»w.KLi>  k<,        nrnnt      1  KaMaa  and  Oklahoma,    s  Pennaylvanta,  New 

Atlantic  Ooaat  waa  made  probable  by  the  gw«t  york.  Weat  Yliylnla.  and  eaatern  Ohio,  sin- 
development  of  oil  supplies  in  MeXMOb  The  dudee  Utah,  ainelodea  Marlon  County,  Texaa 
quantity  of  oil  which  Mexican  fields  are  now 

leady  to  furnish  is  estimated  at  from  6,000,000  PHARMACY,  S(  hools  uk.  Set-  U.mvkbsitiks 
to  12^000,000  barrels  a  month.    Improvements  and  Coixeoes. 

in  engiiM^  wfaiek  make  it  no  longer  necessary  PBUJPPINX  ISLANSA.  AUMlvxiLJiM. 
to  convert  the  oil  into  power  by  burning  it  Dr.  George  E.  Neeom,  director  of  afriealtor^ 
under  boilers,  have  greatly  raised  thri  efilcicncy  resigned  on  September  13,  1911.  and  Mr.  Fred- 
of  oil  for  power.  These  engines  are  of  the  erick  \V.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vs- 
Diesel  type,  and  in  them  a  great  variety  nf  oils  cancy. 

cnn  be  injected  directly  into  the  cylinders  of  During  1912  the  islands  were  visited  1^  a 
the  Internal  oombnstion  engine.   The  quantity  prolonged  drought  wbteh  affeeted  the  growth 

of  oil  consumed  by  rnilwaya  in  1011  was  27,-  of  all  staple  crops  and  caused  suffering  and 
774,821  barrels,  and  this  included  most  of  the  want  in  localities  where  the  people  depend  for 
important  railways  in  the  north  and  southwest  their  welfare  upon  the  success  of  n  pnitienlsr 
of  the  United  Statea.  Large  quantitiea  of  oil  productk  The  long,  dry  seaaon  waa  aaaOOMnied 
are  also  naed  aa  fnel  in  mannfaeturlng  and  by  wraanally  large  swarms  of  loemrta  ana  other 
other  indusfricp.  Experience  witli  fuel  oil  in  pests,  becausn  of  the  failure  of  their  customary 
the  United  States  navy  has  been  so  satisfac-  food.  It  was  particularly  severe  in  its  effect 
torr  that  its  use  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  on  the  rice  crop,  which  was  probaUjjr  40  per 
aa  IB  permitted  by  eonsiderationa  of  aupply  and  oeot  leia  than  that  of  the  preceding  jenr.  The 
cost.  During  1011  the  navy  used  15,000,000  failure  of  the  riee  crop  reanltod  In  a  large  to- 
gallons  of  fuel  oil,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  crease  in  corn  planting.  See  AGBlcriTt  rf. 
1912  21,000,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  were  used.  On  October  15  a  severe  typhoon  pa.H.sed  over 
A  considerable  quantity  is  nlao  need  in  tin  the  island  and  City  of  Cebu  and  adjacent  plac¥9. 
nordiant  marine  for  fuel  with  easualtiea  eetimated  at  about  500,  and 

The  chief  foreign  covntrles  producing  petro-  doing  damage  to  some  two  and  one-balf  mil- 
leum  are  Canada,  Mexico,  Ruinn»  Austria,  and  lion  dollars'  worth  of  property.  In  addition  to 
Bumania.  The  pro<iuction  of  tho  oil  wells  of  the  loss  of  life  and  the  wreckage  of  property, 
the  world  for  1U07-1911  will  he  found  in  the  great  damage  was  domo  hy  the  storm  to  tiW 
table  in  the  next  column.  migar,  rice  and  hemp  eropa.   It  waa  reported 

The  production  in  Russia,  which  is  aeeond  to  that  various  vesaela  wore  annk  in  the  harbor 
the  amount  |W0dneed  in  tlic  United  States,  and  hundrofla  of  small  oraft  were  driven  to 
showed  a  decline  in  1011.   This  decline  occurred  shore  by  a  great  tidal  wave,  the  damage  beiag 
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aach  u  to  leave  pouibly  one-balf  vi  fhtt  popn* 

lation  homeless. 

CoMMKRCE.  The  commerce  throughout  the 
islands  showed  steady  advancement  during  the 
year.  The  value  of  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  $104,869,81(i  as  compared  with 
$89,612,351  in  1911,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent 
The  increase  of  tlie  exports  of  i?10,r)4 1  .'JO?  was 
largely  due  to  copra.  For  the  first  time  since 
American  occupation,  copra  was  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  exports,  and  hemp,  which  hereto- 
fore has  always  held  first  place  among  ex- 
portei!  arriili's  iIro;!f  ed  into  second  place.  Tlie 
sugar  exports  were  12S,d2tf  tons,  valued  at  ^7, 
144,768  in  mi,  while  during  the  year  1012, 
the  exports  were  161,783  tong,  valued  at  $9,- 
142,833.  The  slump  in  the  cigar  trade  with  the 
United  Sta?'  s  ll  ibs  to  have  ended  and  fl.T.sos,- 
000  cigars  were  shipped  into  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  42,472,000  in  1011.  The  cus- 
toms receipts  amounted  to  $9,347,647.50. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912,  the  value  of  im- 
ports  amounted  to  $54,o4!).980,  un  increase  of 
t4,7 16,258  over  that  for  1011,  due  largely  to 
the  increased  importation  of  rice,  which 
amounted  to  $4,009,310.  The  export  trade 
amounted  to  $30,778,620  as  compared  with  $39,- 
778,l>29  for  lUll. 

Railboaos.  The  total  kngth  of  railroad  Hoes 
authorised  by  law  to  be  oonstrueted  in  the 

Philippine  Islands  is  1785.9  kilometers;  of  ifii-^ 
10.14.9  kilometers  have  been  constructed  nud 
in  operation,  HI. 3  kilometers  constructed  but  not 
in  operation,  leaving  about  734.7  kilometers  to 
be  constructed.  Contracts  have  been  signed 
with  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  to  Baguio,  to  be  built 
within  two  ycais*  Constmction  work  has  been 
commenced. 

Fom  Am»  Tfecsnuras.    There  were  S87 

post  offices  in  the  Philippines  on  June  30,  1012. 
Free  delivery  letter  carrier  service  was  estab- 
lished at  101  additional  post  ollices  outside  of 
the  city  of  Manila,  making  a  total  of  397  of- 
fices at  whieh  sueh  servioe  Is  in  operation. 
>?nnpv  order  service  ".vn«  p.itablished  at  16  addi- 
tKiiirtl  post  offices  and  closed  at  2,  leaving  a  to- 
tal of  253  money  order  oHices.  The  value  of 
money  orders  issued  was  $7,425,173.70.  The 
total  amount  of  money  sent  out  of  the  islands 
by  means  of  money  orders  was  $1,832,972.85. 

The  total  lenjirth  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines 
was  91110.84  kilometers.  The  number  of  tele- 
graph offices,  267.  A  Telefunken  wireless  sta- 
tion was  erected  at  Davao.  Moro  province,  Mtd 
openi'd  for  buniness  on  March  6,  1012,  nnd  rnn- 
struction  work  was  beg\in  on  wireless  stations 
at  Cuyo  and  Puerto  Pri;ice.Ha,  Palawan.  On 
June  30,  1012  the  bureau  of  posts  operated 
wireless  stations  at  4  points:  Duvao,  Jolo»  Ma> 
tabang,  and  Zamboangn,  all  In  tha  Moro  proT- 
ince. 

The  business  of  the  postal  savings  banks  con- 
tiBued  to  grow  and  showed  an  increase  in  both 
the  number  of  offiecs  and  depositors.   The  to« 

tal  number  of  nccm)nt.<^  on  .Tune  30,  1012,  were 
3d.8t)2,  an  increase  of  G908,  or  24  per  cent.  Of 
these,   29.')5.5,    or    H2..').5    per    cent.,    were  Fili- 

Kos.    The  amount  on  deposit  was  $2,388,- 
M,  The  number  of  banica  in  operation  was 
437,  an  increase  of  23. 

On  October  1  the  fnt4*r-i8land  parcel  post 
ifcnt  into  effect.  The  maximum  Weight  allowed 
for  a  package  is  11  pounds. 


Public  Wobss.  Roada  and  Bridges.  There 
was  e.vpended  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges 
during  the  past  12  months,  $2,183^23.21. 
There  are  now  about  2000  kilometers  of  bard- 
Rurfacod  road  in  the  islands.  There  was  con- 
structed during  the  year  201.4  kilometers  of 
first-class  roads,  101  kilometers  of  second-class, 
95  kilometers  ot  third-class,  and  40  kilometers 
of  trail. 

Water  Si'pply.  One  of  the  most  important 
projects  executed  during  the  year  was  the 
water-supply  qraten  for  the  city  of  Cebu, 
which  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  speaicer 
of  the  Philippine  Assembly.  The  eonstruetion 
work  was  commenced  on  February  17,  1911, 
and  finished  February  19,  1912,  with  a  cost  of 
$203,UO0.  Its  storage  reservoir  has  a  capacity 
of  330,000,000  gallons  and  its  distributing 
reservoir  a  eapucity  of  4,000,000  gallons.  The 
main  pipe  system  is  51.2  kilometers  long,  and 
the  total  length  of  pipe  in  the  distributing 
system  within  the  city  is  21  kilometers. 

Educatior.  At  the  close  of  the  schools  in 
the  month  of  March,  1912,  there  were  in  opera* 
tion  3364  primary,  283  intermediate,  and  38 
secondary  public  schools,  with  664  American 
and  TiiOG  Filipino  teachers.  During  the  year 
629fi66  pupila  were  enrolled*  with  an  average 
dally  attendance  of  820,073. 

3ome  in-hiptrial  instruction  is  now  given 
in  praciically  ail  schools.  In  February,  216,- 
290  boys  and  125,203  girls,  representing  91 
per  cent  of  the  monthly  enrollment,  were  en> 
gaced  in  industrial  work,  such  as  regular  man- 
ual training  and  trade  work,  school  gardening 
and  farming,  housekeeping,  lace-making  and 
embroidery,  the  making  of  hats  and  mats,  and 
the  study  of  basketry.  The  finislied  product 
which  is  turned  out  by  the  diildren  of  the 
public  schools  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
quality  and  diversity.  The  dainty  laces  and 
embroideries,  beautiful  baskets,  hats,  pottery, 
furniture  and  other  products  were  eagerly 
sougiit  for  at  the  sxhibit  held  by  the  bureau 
of  education  in  connection  with  the  carnival 
in  February. 

The  school  of  household  industries  was  opened 
during  the  year  with  an  attendance  of  some 
IflO  women,  who  are  receiving  a  thorough  teain* 
iag  in  l  it    making  and  embroidery. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  give 
a  course  in  seamansliip  in  the  Philippine 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  a  practical 
training  on  Inter-island  steamships. 

There  were  1400  students  registered  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Poito  Rico,  a  gain  of  180  over 
last  year.  Students  from  all  provinces  in  the 
islands  are  taking  courses  in  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  forestry. 

The  first  class  to  complete  the  entire  medi- 
cal course  was  graduated  this  year  and  a  mem- 
ber of  it  was  a  Filipino  woman,  the  first  to 
secure  a  degree  of  M.  D. 

Athletics  play  an  important  part  in  the 
work  nf  the  public  schools.  There  is  hardly  a 
scIkjoI  in  the  islands  which  does  not  have  a 
baseball  team.  A  great  many  field  meets  were 
held  during  the  past  year  which  were  attended 
by  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds.   During  the 

carnival  an  interscholasf ip  meet  was  held  in 
Manila,  at  which  the  jiroviiices  which  had  won 
the  interprovincial  meets  were  represented.  Tlie 
crack  Waseda  University  team  of  Toicyo  was 
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brought  to  Manila  for  the  carnival,  and  was 
defeated  by  Mim  of  tlw  kwml  ■matenr  Mganl* 
zatious. 

Hbalth    Am   SAHiTAnoH.    Although  the 

health  coiifiitinTi^!  in  China  and  other  aurrotind- 
ing  couiitrit".  liuve  bc«n  very  unwttlcd  and 
tbey  have  been  sufTering  from  epidenm  5  of 
jplagua  and  cholera,  which  have  seriouslj 
tlireatencd  the  islanda,  the  health  eonditlont 
nrr  hetter  than  at  any  time  since  Amerienn 
occ'U|»fltion,  Cholera  has  been  j,'encrally  ao 
aenl ;  Mmallpox,  tlirough  the  vijiorous  vaccina- 
tion campaign  of  the  health  officers,  has  been 
largely  reduced,  and  but  two  eaiea  of  plngue 
were  reported.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Manila  there  has 
been  a  tiecrcaae  of  more  than  60  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  dysentery.  Owing  to 
the  efficient  querantlne  and  the  weIl-organir,ed 
district  health  service  the  scourges  of  Aaiatie 
cholera,  bubonic  pla<iue  and  smallpox  have 
been  successfully  coinbaleci.  .m  l  generally  speak- 
ing, eradicated.  The  new  iMiuthern  Islands 
Bosplial  at  Cebu  was  completed  in  1912,  but 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
an  appropriation  bill,  no  provisions  have  been 
made  for  its  mair.ti'nance.  In  ihv.  mmintain 
province  a  fine  hospital,  with  dispensaries  in 
the  IMftr>by  districts,  was  opened  and  is  doing 
nueb  good.  The  demand  for  better  water  by 
drilling  artesian  welts  and  eottitructing  muni- 
cipal water  systens^  i  ntinues  to  gairi  tr,  ngth. 
Nearly  700  succesHiHi  wells  have  already  been 
drilled,  and  this  pure  water  movement  is  fol- 
lowed ter  a  wonderful  deereaae  in  the  nortali^ 
■iatiaties  of  tiie  diatrieto  afleeted.  The  eol- 
lection  and  segregation  of  lepers  continue. 
Since  the  leper  colony  wan  founded  in  1005,  al- 
most 7000  lepers  have  been  collected. 

A  modem  30-bed  hoapitat  of  brick,  with  am- 
ple faetlitiea  for  the  treatment  of  out- 
patients, has  been  opened  at  Bontoc,  nmonp  the 
wild  tribes.  This  institution  has  been  doing 
wonderful  work  among  people  who,  prior  to 
the  American  occupation,  were  absolutely  with* 
out  medical  or  anq^ieal  aaoiaUnee  of  aof  Kiad. 

Pouncs  aud  QormKum 

Ei.i  CTiONS.  Heretofore  election*  have  been 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  f^r.«t  Mon- 
day in  November,  the  day  when  federal  elec- 
tiona  ato  held  In  the  United  States,  but  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  1ft,  1911,  the 
term  of  office  of  delegates  to  the  Philippine  As- 
aembly  was  nna<ie  four  years,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 16.  1912,  and  the  legislature  was  given  the 
right  to  fix  the  date  of  its  annual  sessions. 
The  legislature  selected  October  16  as  the 
date  and  also  fixed  the  date  for  future  elee* 
tions  as  the  first  Tue.«*day  in  .Tune,  every  four 
years.  By  the  aame  act  the  terina  of  office  of 
elective  provinelfti  and  municipal  offloera  were 
made  the  same  as  thone  of  delegatea. 

Elections  were  held  on  June  4,  1012,  for  dele* 
gates  to  tlic  Pliilipine  Assembly,  and  provincial 
and  municipal  eh-ctiM-  odices  in  all  the  regu- 
larly organized  provinces  and  for  two  members 
of  the  municipal  board  in  the  city  of  Manila. 
The  election  passed  off  quietly  and  peaceably. 

Othku  In  response  to  a  resolution 

aent  by  Congress  to  the  President  in  July  aslc- 
tng  for  »  fltatcment  of  czpaiditurci  on  ae- 


count  of  the  Philippines,  President  Tift  sent 
in  a  special  message  in  which  he  said  that 
the  islanda  had  aetualb'  paid  for  themielni, 
and  that  there  wae  a  bolanee  in  their  favw 

in  all  items  except  in  the  increased  coet  of  the 
army  and  the  navy,  which  could  not  be  ac- 
curately determined.  The  direct  expenditures 
for  the  islands,  he  said,  amonnted  lo  Mi^lf 
926,  and  against  tfala  WM  $4,975,747  ezpenM 
out  of  Phili])pines  revenue  in  thr  r-xrr-ution  of 
the  military  purposes  of  the  Uniud  States,  for 
wliich  the  islands  had  not  l)een  reimbursed.  The 
President  said:  "Aside  from  the  direct  ap> 
propriation  of  Congress,  the  expcnditttrea  n* 
cident  to  military  and  naval  operations  and 
the  support  of  the  I  nited  States  forces  in  the 
archipelago,  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been 
in  no  way  a  charge  against  the  United  States 
tieuuiy.  In  other  words,  the  Philipines  gov- 
ernment has  been  entirely  self-supporting. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  throughout  self-stipport- 
ing  in  a  larger  sense  than  any  other  territori.%1 
possession  of  the  United  States.  All  expeiiMi 
attached  to  the  collection  of  revenues,  to  the 
administration  of  the  Post  Odice  Department, 
and  of  course  to  the  survey  of  the  islands,  to 
the  conservation  of  their  resources,  and  to  tie 
improvement  of  their  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
to  all  similar  works  which  elsewhere,  as  in 
Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  Ilawaiian  Islands 
are  a  charge  against  the  national  treaaury,  are, 
and  have  been  paid  from  the  nvtnve  of  the 
Philippine  Islands." 

There  was  a  notable  demonstration  in  Manila 
on  November  11  in  celebration  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Wilion  to  the  presidency.  In  a  parade 
in  which  10,000  Filipinos  took  part,  banner* 
were  carried  bearing  the  worda  "immediate 
independence "  and  a  mass  meeting  wat  at- 
tended by  20,000  pertotts.  Addressee  were  mad^ 
by  Manuel  Qaemn,  delegate  to  Congreaa, 
Speaker  Osmena  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  former 
leaders  of  the  insurgent  forces.  The  speakers 
expressed  their  confidence  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  nromiaes  made  in  the  I>emocratic  platform 
for  the  Immediate  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Lboisl.vtion.  The  second  regular  session  of 
the  second  Philippine  legislature  convened  Oc- 
tober 16,  1911,  and  continued  in  maaion  until 
February  1,  1912.  A  ipeeial  leaaiOn  waa  enlltd 
by  proclamation  of  the  governor-general  which 
laitled  from  February  2  to  6  inclusive. 

The  legislature  again  failed  to  paaa  the  ap- 
propriation hill  for  current  expeiiMn  of  the 
goyernment  for  the  llecal  yeer  191S,  ao  It  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  expen^-s  nf  tTn  ;:>vern- 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  organie  act. 

Among  the  more  important  acta  pamed  were 
an  aet  authorising  the  purehaae  of  rlee  for 
sale  to  prevent  its  price  rising  above  a  reason- 
able rate.  This  action  was  prompted  by  the 
shortage  of  the  crop,  not  only  in  the  Philip- 
pinea,  but  throughout  the  Orient.  The  legisla- 
ture also  passed  an  aet  affecting  the  gold  stand* 
arJ  fund;  it  granted  a  franchise  to  form  a  nwrt- 
gagc  bank  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000;  it 
amended  the  charter  of  the  S|)anish  Filipino 
Bank,  and  paaaed  an  aet  amending  the  diatri* 
bution  of  the  Internal  revenue  between  moniei- 
pal,  pr<  viiiriiil,  and  the  insular  governments. 

Changes  were  also  made  in  corpora tioo 
law«  and  then  wnn  pamed  an  act  to  r^galabi 
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tta  imuM  of  wftfdiOUM  receipts,  anoiiier 
governing  water  rights  and  irrigation  projects, 
and  $250,000  was  appropriated  fur  a  i'liilip- 
pine  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exp<)<iition. 

The  assembly  at  its  last  session  passed  a 
bill  postponing  the  use  of  fhe  English  language 
as  the  official  language  of  the  courts  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917.  The  Philippine  cummi«>flioQ 
amended  thf  lull  Ii  :u  inp  to  the  diHcretion  of  the 
conrt  whether  the  Eugliah  or  Spanish  language 
■bonld  be  used  in  making  up  its  record  after 
January  1,  1913,  until  January  1,  1917.  The 
bill  as  emended  failed  in  conference,  bo  the 
Sngliith  111  I. 'i]aj,'e  remains  the  official  language 
©f  the  courts  after  Janoary  1,  1913,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  bnr. 

PHIUJPS,  Thomas  W.  An  American 
capitalist,  former  member  of  Congresa  from 
Peunsvlvania,  died  July  21,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Mount  Jackson,  Pa^  in  1836.  In  1861 
be  engaged  in  tlie  petroTeum  induetry  and  be< 
came  one  of  thp  Inrfr'it  individual  produrpr^  in 
the  United  Stutet*.  He  was  interested  in  phil- 
anthropic work  and  was  a  member  of  various 
benevolent  and  religious  boards,  lie  took  an 
interest  in  State  and  loeal  politics  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  campaign  text  book,  which 
was  fimt  used  in  the  Garfield  canpaign  of 
1880.  Ur  was  rlcrUd  to  the  Fifty-thinl  and 
Fifty-fourth  Congreases  and  introduced  the  bill 
which  created  the  Indivtrial  Conuniaaion.  He 
was  a  member  of  thia  oommiasion  and  preaided 
at  most  of  Iti  meeting*  as  ▼ioe-prestdent.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
in  1902  he  made  a  supplcmenUiry  report  which 
attracted  wide  attention  and  from  which  was 
evolved  the  law  creating  the  bureau  of  corpora- 
tioB*. 

rmLLFOTTS,    T.r<v.y.    Sw  Lrbsatubb, 

PHUiOLOOT,  lANnour.  tn  thia  depArixMot 

( f  1  jii<:iii^tii  s  14 1  ttively  little  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance wai*  done  in  1912.  Ab  has  generally 
been  the  ca»e  in  recent  years,  the  attention  <  f 
modem  pfailokigista  wa»  directed  chiefly  to  the 
editing  of  texts  and  to  the  Inveatigation  ef 
special  linguistic  phenomena;  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  studies  have  been  those  of 
the  modern  dislects.  As  in  former  Yf^kr 
Books,  the  present  review  will  include  such 
books  as  appeared  too  late  to  be  recorded  in 
thp  previous  year. 

Ukbmamcs.'  The  most  important  work  here 
is  the  cont^uation  of  the  Reallexikon  der  Qet' 
sMRtscAcn  Altertumtkvmdt,  edited  by  J.  Hoops, 
of  wbldi  two  fsaeieles  have  thus  far  appeared. 
The  difficult  problem  of  the  weak  preterite  re- 
cf-ivei  fresh  light  in  H.  Collitz'a  8chwac\es 
Prdteritum  und  seine  Vorge$chichte  (Gdttingen, 
1912)  and  8.  KrOer'e  Der  Bimhrvokal  und  eetae 
Pupe  lift  tchwmhm  deuttehen  PrtUeritvm  Ms 
11.%  (Berlin,  1912),  while  B.  DelbrOck  discusaea 
the  position  of  the  verb  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Otmamiache  Byntam  (Leipzig.  1911).  Here, 
teo,  may  be  pUeed  F.  K  luge's  Worl/oracAttnjr 
«Nd  VorfjfsseMejkie  (Uipzig,  1912),  A.  Sebir- 
Tner''=  Zur  Qeschichte  der  deut»chen  Kauff- 
mannsirprache  (Leipzig,  1911),  and  R.  Klein- 
pauls  OrisnasMis  im  DtitUekm  (Ldpsis, 
1912). 

Out  A!«D  Middle  Htoh  Gbwait.     The  sole 

eontribution  of  general  interest  in  Old  High 
German  was  J.  Schneiderhan's  Roiwitha  von 
OmidCTsfteim,   die   srvto   dnifsebs  DMttertm 


(Psderboni,  1912)  i  whfle  studies  of  speeffie 

problems  in  Old  High  German  authors  were 
contributed  in  E.  Och's  Laut$tudien  eu  Notker 
von  8t.  GaUen  (Freiburg,  1911),  and  F.  K5h- 
ler's  Zur  Frag9  der  Eut*UluiHg«M»i$e  der  Alt- 
hoohi0mMken     refieiKterselsiwte  (Leipzig, 

1911)  . 

Among  the  general  treatises  dealing  with 
Middle  High  German  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  G.  von  Krauss's  MittelhochdeutKhn 
Viibumg$}tveh   f Heidelberg,   1912),  the  second 

part  of  r;.  BrrK-kstcdt's  Von  viith  Ihnrh,!,  ut- 
schtn  Voiksrpen  f'':  niustschen  Vraprunga  (Kiel, 

1912)  ,  F.  Konzieila's  Volkatumliche  Bitten  und 
Br^nche  im  mittelhookdeutsehen  Volksepos 
(Breslau,  1912),  and  H.  Mangold's  Btudien  gu 
den  Sltetten  BOhtien  rmlru  t.^rhunrirn  (//-.s  Terens 
(Halle,  1912).  Considerable  intereist  was  evinced 
in  the  editing  of  texts,  these  including 
two  volumes  ol  Mittelhoohdeutache  Novellem  fay 
L,  Pfsttmnttlbr  (Bonn,  1912),  Konrad  «o» 
Megenberg'a  Deutsche  Sphaera  on  the  basis  of 
Munich  manuscript  by  0.  Matthaei  (Berlin, 
1912),  Wernhcr  der  Gaertnaere's  Meier  BHM' 
hreeht  F.  Paoxer  (Halle.  1911),  the  German 
veriion  of  ttie  Stven  Wif  Matter*  on  tlie  basts 
of  two  Heidelberg  manuscripts   f  T.na. 

and  the  poetical  version  of  Daniel  edited  from 
the  Stuttgart  manuscript  by  A.  Habner  (Ber- 
lin, 1911)  as  the  third  voluma  of  the  Diehtun^ 
gen  <^  dmltdhm  Orient  in  which  latter  con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  the  language  of 
the  documents  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was 
studied  by  A.  Weller  in  his  Bpraehe  der  AU 
tetten  deutaehen  VHkundtn  dtt  deuteeken  Or- 
dens  (Breslan,  1911).  ^ning  to  more  re- 
stricted themes,  WS  m«y  note  K.  Herold's  Der 
MUnchener  Triatan:  Ein  Beitrag  sur  XJeberlief- 
ervngegeechichto  und  Kritik  dee  Triatan  Qott- 
friede  von  Btrauburg  (Strassburg,  1911),  H. 
O.  Klinbott^  UMeh  von  d«m  T9rUn  eb  Vaek- 
ahmer  Wolframs  von  Eachenbach  (Griefswald, 
1911),  P.  Claus'8  Khythmik  und  Metrik  in  8e- 
b'i»tian    Brandta     h'arrenaehiff  (Strassburg, 

1911)  ,  £.  Oomfeld's  Texkntiadu,  tpraeUieks 
und  metriseJke  l^afemieJkmfeis  sw  Oottfrted 
Hagena  Reimchronik  der  Btadt  Kdln  (Marburg,- 
1011),  F.  Sttltz'a  Die  Technik  der  kurzen  Re- 
impaare  dea  Pamphiltu  Qenrjenbach  (Strass- 
burg, 1912),  K  Koenig's  BiUiatiaoho  Vntertuek- 
unpen  nur  Bmunaekweigitehen  Reimehronik 
fHalle.  19T1),  and  A.  Weller'a  Die  fruhmittrU 
hochdeutache  Wiener  Qeneaia  nach  QuelLen^ 
Veberaetwunfaari  BiU,  und  SunUm  (Berlin, 

1912)  . 

Moonm  OnwAir  BiAiaora.  Tlifs  branch  con- 
tains, in  some  respeets,  the  mo!=f  fM  i  manently 
valuable  results  of  Oermanio  philology  in  1912. 
The  great  German  dialect  dictionaries  ccei- 
tinned  to  make  steady  pregrcas,  the  Biehen- 
httrffiwek^Maehee  W9rt«rhue%,  edited  by  A. 
Schnllerus  and  F.  TTofsfndier  reachinj;  th6  se<"- 
Ond  fascicle  of  the  second  volume  the  Srhiceise 
rinchea  Idiotikon  its  seventieth  fascicle,  H. 
Fischer's  Bekicihkehe*  WMorhueh  ito  tbir^- 
eighth,  and  K.  Mffller-Frawentli's  WSrterhueh 
df-r  nber.iSchaiachen  und  erzgebirtfiachen  Mtm- 
darten  its  fifth,  while  K.  Hentrich  issutMl  a 
Wdrterbuch  der  nordtceatthiirinqiachen  Mundwi 
dea  Eichfeldee  (GOttingen.  1912).  Among  gram- 
mstiesT  treatises  on  modem  German  dialects 
were  F.  Wenzel's  Studien  zur  Dialektgeographie 
der  aSdliehen  Oberlauaita  und  Nordb6kmen» 
(Msrbnrg,  1911),  P.  M^nea'ii  Ueher  die  Mm- 
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dart  von  nomhrrg'ffiederrhrin  (Leipzig,  1011), 
H.  Batz'8  Lautlchre  der  Hamberger  ilundart 
(Erlangen,  1911),  B.  Capesiufl's  Die  Vertreter 
d9»  alien  t  A  u  im  SiebeHMtrgiaoh-BSohtuchem 
(Berlin,  1912),  A.  Sdnrmderle't  Vorgenrtan- 
ischc  Fluss-  und  Baeh-Hamen  itn.  EUa»a  (C!ol- 
mar,  1912),  E.  Beck's  Enleitung  zu  einer 
Orammatik  der  oberen  Markgrdfier  Mundart 
( Heidelberg  1911),  K.  Seblemroer's  XH«  Ortma- 
men  der  JTretee  KcXberg'KMin  nmd  Otiefen- 
herg  in  Pommern  und  ihre  Rrdcutung  fur  die 
Heimatkunde  (Treptow,  1912),  E.  Diiring's 
Bcitrayc  zu  einer  Laui-  und  Wortlchrc  der  .S'ou- 
der»haiuer  Mundart  (SondershMiaeiit  1912) , 
and  T.  Sehfimbom'b  Da*  Fnmomm  in  der  etMea- 
isrhen  Muri'h'rt  (Brealau,  1912),  Finally,  in 
his  little  Deutsche  ifundarten  (Leipzig,  1912)^ 
H.  Hei3  has  given  the  first  preliminary  aurvcy 
of  the  modern  Gerinao  di^ecti  m  n  whole. 

NoBSB,  Alfoui-SAxcnr,  Am  Gnqlish.  In 
Norw:  pV,ilrInL'\-  the  only  important  cuntribu* 
tion  was  the  lirst  two  parte  of  A.  Kock's  Um- 
laut und  Breehung  im  Altachwedieohen  (Lnad, 
1911>12).  Studies  of  Aqglo-Suon  culture  were 
pat  forth  in  H.  Jacobls  Jfemen  der  profanen 
Wohn-  und  Wirtarhaftagvhaude  und  QehdudC' 
teile  im  Altenglischen  (Kiel,  1911);  und  the  re- 
lationa  between  Anp;lo-Saxon  and  Old  High  Ger- 
man received  attention  in  C.  Iteydecker'a  Veber 
Beeieknngen  meieekem  aUkoekdeutgehe  und  an- 
gel9dchi»che  Oloaten  (Bonn,  1911).  ni  l  ii  TI. 
Michaelti's  AUengli»che»  in  den  altiteutuchcn 
Olosacn  (Bonn,  1911),  and  Veber  englische 
Bestandteile  altdeutecker  Qh$»enhttnd*ehriftm 
(Bonn.  1912). 

In  Middle  Engli-fl;  K.  Rosakopf  edited  for  the 
first  time  the  Cambridge  manuscript  of  the 
Caasamua,  a  fragment  of  the  cycle  of  Alexander 
tha  Great  (Munich*  1911)  and  T.  Spira  re- 
printed the  fffleentfi  century  Maiatre  d'eacole 
anr!!n,\,  flfu'lp,  ['Ml!),  wlille"  A.  MUllcr  wrote 
upon  H Ultitugliache  geiatlicke  und  vseltlicke 
Lyrik  drs  drebK^ten  Jahrhunderta  (Halle, 
1911).  H.  Price  waa  tha  author  of  A  Eietory 
of  Ahtaut  in  flte  Binmg  Verba  from  Cawton  to 
the  end  of  the  EUzahcthan  Period  (Bonn,  1012), 
and  Middle  English  dialectii  were  considered  in 
J.  Sixtus's  Sprachgebrauch  dea  Diaiekt-Hchrift- 
•tellere  Frank  Robineon  cu  Bowneee  tn  Weet- 
moretontf  (Berlin,  1912).  G.  Wendt  contrih- 
nff'r)  tlic  first  part  of  a  Syntax  dc-  hmtifjen 
Engixsk  (Heidelberg,  1911),  dealing  with  mor- 
phology. 

Low  OsufAN.  Tba  prineipal  nonnment  of 
Old  Saxon  was  discussed  in  J.  Joetes's  tteimnt 

des  IliVmnd  (Miir^lrr,  1012),  and  a  phat<e  of 
the  history  of  Low  Ueraian  hymnoiogy  received 
attention  tn  R.  MOllencamp's  Jungcre  Ebetorfer 
Liederhandeokrift  (Kiel,  1911).  A  rather  un- 
usual ainonnt  of  interest  in  Frisian  was  nani> 
fested,  as  is  shown  by  the  first  part  of  E.  TIahn's 
Eindringen  der  neuhochdeutachen  Sohriftaprache 
in  Omfriealand  (Halle,  1911),  dealing  with  the 
liiatorjr  of  the  chancery  langiMge;  by  E. 
KSnig'k  edition  of  Johannes  Cadovhis  Muller's 

iffmoriale  linr/uir  Frisictr  fXordcii,  1011); 
and  by  A.  Dunkmann's  Ostfriesisch-plattdcut- 
schea  bichterbuch  (Aurieli.  1011),  which  is  pref- 
aced by  a  bistoiy  of  the  Low  German  language 
and  literature  in  East  Frisia. 

HouANCE.  Within  the  sphere  of  ronianpe 
philology  in  general  \V.  Myer-LUbke's  Homan- 
iachea  ctymologiachea  Wdrierbwiit  reached  its 
fifth  fasetela,  eatanding  as  far  an  met,  and  L. 


Alexander  made  a  study  nf  Participial  Suh- 
atantivee  of  ike  -ata  Type  in  the  Romance  Laa- 
guagea,  with  iSfpMsii  RefertM$  |o  Freneh  (N«r 
Vork,  1912). 

Old  FtanrcB.  Here  the  most  Important  ac- 
tivity was  manifested  in  tlir  criiting  of  texts. 
H.  Soinmer's  edition  of  The  \  uigatc  V  trsum  of 
the  Arthurian  Romances  reached  the  third  part 
of  Le  Livre  du  loo  (Washington,  1912),  and  IL 
Bubrtngerls  All/nuiai8i«scfter  Proaaroman  cos 
Lanrclot  del  Lac  was  p^tnnf?.:^^  to  (he  94-ri)nd 
part  of  Les  Enfances  Lamdut  and  the  first  of 
La  doloreusc  Garde  (Marburg.  1912).  The  other 
prineywl  editions  of  Old  French  texts  were 
the  following:    Krappa,   Olkrisfl  Listen  voa 
aeiner  Ochurt  his  zur  Gesrhirhte  rem  der  .^oma- 
riterin,   on   the   basis  of   Arsenal  Manus^cnpt 
5204    and    BibliothNjue   Nationalc   f.   fr.  95-SS 
(Greifswnld.  1912);  C.  Iburg.  Ueber  Metmm 
und  Sprarhc  der  Dichtungen  Nicole  de  Margi- 
vala  ncbat  einer  kritiachcn  Ausgabc  dee  Ordre 
d' Armour  von    Nicole    ( Rostok,     1912) ;  F. 
Heuter,  Die  Bntaille  d'Arles.fh'int   -/r     ;/  ;  ii- 
sO^ischen     Prosaromans     Chtillautne     d  Orange 
(Halle,  1911) ;  A.  Ott,  Dae  oitfraneQaische  Euta- 
chiualeben  (Bietoire  d'f  uataehiua)  der  Pariaer 
Handachrift   Nat.    Bibl.    fr.    JS74  (Erlangen. 
1912);  C.  Zi pper ling,  Z)as  a /</ranar5ttacAe  Fabd 
du   Mlain  Mire   t  Halle,  1912);  G.  Rosenthal, 
Die  altfranzoaiache   Veraion  von  Alain  Vker- 
triera  Dialogue  familiaria  (Roasleben,  1912);  A. 
Barth,  Le  Lai  du  Conaeil;  dn  AltfrantMatHiea 
Si innepedicht  (Zurich,  ini:^};  J.  I^ingon.  Chron- 
ique  de  Uor6e  (1204-1:^05)    (Paris,  1912):  P. 
Attbrj  and  A.  Jeanroy,  Le  Chanaonnier  de  fir- 
aanal^  »  phototypic  reproduction  of  Arsenal 
Manuseript  S19S  (Paris,  1912);  and  A.  Leaf- 
fors,  fJuon  de  Itoi.  Le  Vair  Palefroi,  avec  deux 
versions  de  La  Male  Honte  par  Huon  de  Cambrai 
et  par  Ouillaume  (Paris,  1912)  ;  while  A.  de  la 
Sale  wrote  La  Petit  Jean  de  Saintri  (London, 

1911)  .  More  technical  problems  are  discotasd 
in  C.  Sostmann's  Formenbau  dea  A  otnena  und 
Verbuma  in  dem  Fragment  von  Oormond  et  laem- 
hart  (Kiel,  1912)  ;"G.  Schad's  Die  Wortstel- 
lung  in  der  Vhanaon  de  OnUlaume  nad  ikrer 
Fortaetzung,  der  Chanaom  de  Rainvert  (Halle. 

1912)  ;  F.  Mailer  Marquart's  Die  Spraohe  der 
alten  \ita  Wundretjiseli  (Halle,  1912):  A. 
flraf's  Die  heiii'n  '  ngrren  Fa-tsungt  n  der  alt. 
franziisisrhrn  Dtehtung  fit  achtaiibigen  Reim' 
pfinren  iibrr  Chriati  BtlleHfahrt  und  .Auferate- 
hung  (Griefswald,  1912),  and  K.  Bnrdenwerfer's 
Die  Antcendung  fremder  Sprarhcn  und  J/un- 
darten  in  drri  J rattzosi.fr hen  Farrtvi.  Sottirn.  ilcr- 
alitdten  und  Sertnona  joyeux  dea  Mitleialtera 
(Halle,  1912).  Old  French  dialects  are  000- 
sidered  in  C.  de  Boer's  Pyrame  at  Thiab^,  texte 
normand  du  dowtiime  ai^le  (Amsterdam.  1912) 
and  A.  Porschkes  Lout-  und  Formrulrhrr  dt$ 
Cartulaire  de  I.imuijcs,  verglichen  mit  der 
Sprache  der  I  rbrr.ietzimg  die  /eJUwaesenaa- 
^e^ttfma  (Brealau,  1912). 

Mooonr  Frkrch.  A.  Tobler  published  the 
fifth  part  of  his  Vermiaohte  Beitrdge  zur  fran- 
sdaiachen  Orammatik  (Leipzig.  1912),  and  J. 
Sann^a  Dietionnaire  itymologique  de  la  langme 
francatee  reached  its  fifth  fascicle  (Hanover* 
1912).  Ckneral  interest  also  attacltes  to  B. 
Winkler's  Doctrine  grammatirale  francaiae 
d'apr^a  Maupaa  et  Oudin  (Halle,  1912);  and 
grammatical  problems  were  ili»eus»ed  in  A. 
Scbardfs  VoUald»<fi^e  Kgpothetiaeke  SetnefMge 
mH  der  KonjwOttitm  «<  «a»  ^rumMUseftsn  (CMt- 
tingen,  1911)}  P.  Faj^a  BmpUeul  PwiUiwe 
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Usage  in  Affirmative  Clauses  in  French  Prose  wroto  T.Wncien  Vera  Breton  (Paris,  1912),  al- 
0/  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  thoug)i  the  oUMt  important  production  was 
Centime*  (Paris,  1912)}  A.  mring's  Zur  Qe*-  O'CotmeU'B  Ormmmmr  of  Old  Irish  (Dublin, 
ekieMe  dm  Poaeesmvpnmomtiia  im  FrvntM*'  \9\t).  In  the  SlaTie  field  E.  Berneker's  8lavi»- 
cken  (Heid'Urr'  H'l'i),  «Dd  J.  Schocb's  I'er-  ches  etymologisches  Wdrterhuch,  published  at 
fectum  hiKtoitcum  und  Perfeotutn  prtesene  im  Heidelberg,  reached  its  ninth  fascicle,  extend- 
Pranz6»isch€n  von  minen  Anf&ngen  his  1100  ing  to  likH,  and  another  work  of  importance 
(Halle,  1912).  Tbe  iatereeting  mibject  of  waa  A.  Doritich'a  BeitrMge  rar  Utattiwhm  Dia- 
Fkeaeb  tlang  la  dieeuned  in  the  two  yolunies  lefcfoJoofo  (Tlbi^  1911). 

of  L.  Sain<>an'a  Lea  Sources  de  Vargot  ancien  In  tne  outlying  Held  of  Albanian  V.  Jokl's 
(Paris,  1912),  and  in  A.  Niccforo'a  Oinie  de  8tudien  zur  albaneeischen  Etymotvyie  und 
forgot,  eesai  sur  hg  Umguages  sp^ciaux,  les  WdrtbiUiung  (Vienna,  I9I1)  is  by  all  odds  the 
argots  et  les  porters  magiques  (Paris,  1912).      most  important  work  On  this  langliago  siliee 

MoDF-H.N  FUENClt  DIALECTS.  Here  less  has  IWl. 
been  dotie  than  in  Grrman  dialects.  Vet  among  PHILOLOGY,  Classical.  'ITie  feature  of 
the  dialect  texts  mention  should  be  made  of  L.  work  in  classical  philology  in  1912,  of  most 
ZiSkeon  and  G.  Thiriot's  Testes  patois  recueillis  interest  to  the  general  public,  is  seen  in  the 
en  Lorraine  (Metz,  1912) ;  E,  Philipon'a  La  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  autliors;  this 
Piedmonieyza.  poime  en  dialecte  bressan,  par  tendency,  exemplified  for  some  years  !n  many 
Ihrnardin  L'chard,  de  Pont-de-Veylc  (Paris,  ways,  e.  g.,  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Transla- 
1011);  A.  Dubut'8  Din  la  doublo  Lnu  Dou-  tions,  culminated  last  year  in  the  appearance 
Haou  MUon,  coutiU  patoi$  (Rib6rac,  llHl),  and  of  the  first  volumes  of  tlio  Loeb  Classical  Li- 
P.  Delesques's  Poimes  normands.  RMt»  can.  braij.  The  sodm  and  the  porpoaes  of  this  ool- 
elois  du  pi  iialandrin  (Caen,  1912).  tection  of  translations  of  Gredc  and  Latin  wa- 

Among  strictly  philological  discussions  were  thors  %vern  ^c  t  fortyully  in  the  last  Year  Book. 
K.  Fester's  Saizphonctik  im  icalUmmthm  JHa-  f'/-^*^"  volumes  have  aopeared,  giving  trans- 
<eH  Ualmedtfs  (ferlangen,  1911) ;  J.  Marfchal'k  '»Vu"*  •     parts  of  Ue  following 

Mundart  von  Oueuzaine-Weisn^es  (Bonn,  1912);  ^'^^^—M^^^'^ 

J.  GalU6ron«  L'Aire  de  Clautlu,  d'apres  VAt-  Euripides.  Philostratus  Scmlioeles,  TheocritiM, 
las  linguistiqucde  la  Fnince  iSeuveviUe,  1912)',  (the  O.re.  (.reek   bueo  ic 

E.  Ve/s  Le  Dialecte  de  Saint'Etie»»«  au  di»-  Th'       the  otie  volume),  and  the  Apostol.c 
mpthie  tUeh  (Psris,  1911);  J.  Daniel^  TO  If^'i"-'    L^tm-^uero     Propertius  lerence 
ments  de  nrammaire   p6rigourdine   (P6rigueux,        "^"Fil^'Tu        "ccordance  with  the  general 
1911)  5   R.'  de  Beaucoudrev's  Le  Langaqf  nor'  fj*"  '','*''*ry;  translations  fe.  g., 

vrand  au  d^but  du  vinti^me  aiMe.  Note  sur  Horace  \\ hite  s  of  Appian,  A.  S.  VVay's  of  Eurip- 
fl/oM  r^mt„M  /i/o.^ik^ii  <  Do.t.   idcs),  havB  bccn  Utilized,  but  m  revised  form. 

1M?».    W    B3iSe&  S2?41i^^  The  library  has  attracted  much  attention;  it3 

iijSI/iirn  Kr.l^?^.        ^nJ:7T^!uS^  ^\P<^  and  general  plan  have  been  commended 
itin^  ,        i   ;    f   —  /vi^Zl.    B"t  One  or  two  of  the  volumes  thus  far  issued 

nac*  aem  Atlas  Itnguutliaue  de  la  trance  (Bonn,  __iVi       t.    a    •    a.       i*-  ■ 
1QI.),  ^  g^jQ      betray  haate  in  translation  and  print- 

^      ,     .      „           _             -  ing;  it  is  to  M  hoped  that  later  volumes  will 

PaoVERC^  ImUttSW.  SrAKiaH,  to4IJJI.    In  be'' less  open  to  criticiMn  in  these  respect.s.  It 

mvencal  B.  Levy's  Bnpptemmtv9rt«r^h  of  i^j^  warmly  urged,  further,  that  the  use 

that    tanguape    reached    itn    thirtieth   fascicle  of  verse  translations  for  the  poets  will  in  large 

Uipz.p.  1912),  and  h   Porta   edited  an  An-  jocMUn  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Ubrary. 

tolog.a  provenzale   (Milan    1911)     In  lUI.an  ^he  project  of  devising  a  system  of  uniftmn 

jiieoZVXiiiSfo^I^^  terminology   is^till  attracting 

AMOOfto  di  f>rowrtW  foaMMi,  tesed  on  tte  older  ^  attention.   The  American  Commission  of 

workof  G.ust.     Florence,  inil).    For  Spanish  Fjjt^     mentioned  in  the  last  Veab  Book  as 

A.  Mart.nez  Abellftn  wrote  a  /J.rr.onar.o  de  0.-  considering  this  diflJGUlt  nroblem,  hopea  to  pub- 


-l.^v/Vi!lI-^^"''V^Ji**T*^ii'"iS^'tl  *  ^^^^       November,  1911,  and  January.  1912. 

svfes  of  leetures  on  Bsaon  X41U  (BweskHW,  ^  f^^^^  University  Press  has  published  A 

  "Kew  Latin  Grammar,  by  E.  A.  Sonnenschein, 

RcnrAifiAF,  RsAiTKRovAiroe.   Two  fsscic  les  *'  bastnl  on  tlie  recommendationa  of  the  Joint 

of  the  ofHcial  Rumanian  dictionary,  the  Die-  CommKtee  on  ( ;r  ininiiii  h  il   1  -  rTninologj."  For 

tionarul  Limbii  Romdne,  published  at  Buchu-  the  report  of  the  English  Joint  Committee  see 

rest,  appeared,   and   H.    Tiktin's   Rumanisch-  the  Ykab  Book  for  IMOl 

deslMAes  WfirUrbveh  issued  at  Leipsig.  reached  To  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  especially 

Itsnlneterath  faselele.    Another  work  of  impor-  Latin,  much  attention  is  constant Iv  given,  par- 

tance  was  R.  Lovera  and  A.  Jacob's  Grammaire  ticularlv   in   England   and    America.    In  both 

routnaine   (Heidelberg.  1912),  and  R,  Weidelt  these  countries  a  small  but  earnest  group  is  ad- 

ppblisbed  Die  yominaUeompoaitioH  im  Rumanis-  vocating  the  "dirwt  method"  of  teaching  Latin: 

Mca.   In  Rh«to>Ronmme  the  most  noteworthy  gee  The  Clafimrnl  Weekly,  passim,  in  particular 

pradnetion  was  ths  fonrtll  VdImum  of  C,  Decur-  VI.,  34-37.  42  4.'i.  50-53.  68-62,  70.     Books  in- 

Wt  RdtonmamiMha  CAmtoSMfAle  (firlaagen,  tended  to  illustrate  this  method  are  befjinnin^? 

"II)-  to  pour  from  the  press.    The  third  volume  of 

C^Tic,  Slavic,  Albanian.    In   Celtic,   be-  the  CyefOfwdio  of  Education    edited  hj  Psnl 

■idet  the  two  general  treatises  of  T.  Rolleston,  Monroe,  contains  important  articles  on  the 

lfyf*«  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race  (New  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  by  Professors  T. 

York,  1311),  nn,]  A.  Tedeschi,  Os^uin  VEomire  D.  Goodell  and  G.  Lol-      The  book  on  The 

nordf  en  France  (Milan,  19U);  £.  Ernault  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  by  Professor  C. 
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E.  Bennett  and  G.  P.  Bristol,  reached  its  sec- 
ond edition  in  1011. 

That  th«  year  1812  wu  one  of  extraordinary 
activity  in  elaaaieal  philology,  eovering  a  wide 

fifl(I,  may  be  seen  by  a  m  rr  fiance  at  tht; 
titles  of  ibe  articles  in  the  periixiuula  published 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe.  Their  con- 
tenta  are  entirely  too  varied  and  their  themes 
for  the  most  part  too  special  to  And  record 
here.  A*  in  other  years,  howes'^r,  mertion 
will  be  made  of  some  of  Cne  articlea  which  ap 
peured  in  the  two  chief  repositories  of  American 
work  in  classical  pbilolcMnr,  The  American  Jour- 
nol  of  PhiUttoffy  and  Cluetel  FhiMogf.  In 
the  former  journal  appeared  "  Apollonius  and 
Cyzicus,"  by  E.  Fitch  (an  argument  that  in 
NV'jting  the  portion  nf  hia  Argonautica  which 
deals  with  the  Cyzican  adventure  Apollonius 
had  his  ejo  on  a  deHolfte  loeality— one  might 
almoat  aay,  wrote  with  a  map  before  him — so 
that  hia  account  has  a  higher  topographical 
Taltte  than  has  heretofore  l>een  accorded  to 
it);  "Phoenix  in  the  Iliad,"  J.  A.  Scott;  "The 
Johns  Hopkins  Tahulce  Defixionum,"  W.  S.  Fox 
(an  elaborate  diaeuaaion  of  certain  cane-tab* 
lets:  the  author  thinka  tlie  eursee  were  written 
at  Rome,  shortly  before  40  B.  QA  :  "  The  Scep- 
tical .iBsauIi  on  the  Roman  Tradition  Con<^rn- 
in^'  the  Dramatic  Satura,"  C.  Knapp;  "  Horace 
and  Tibullus,"  B.  L.  UUman;  "Latin  Inscrip- 
tions at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeraityt  Seriea 
VIL,"  H.  L.  Wilson;  "The  Dative  with  Prep- 
ositional Compounds  (in  Latin),"  E.  B.  Lease; 
"Submerged  Tabellce  ncfi-xionum,"  W.  8.  Fox; 
"Lucilius  on  {  and  ei,"  E.  W.  Fay:  an  elnb- 
orate  review  of  various  books  on  Proper tius, 
to  fi.  O.  Foater;  "  Contribationa  to  the  Study 
of  Homeric  Metre,"  O.  M.  Boiling}  "Imagination 
and  Will  in  mi>,"  T.  D.  Ooodell;  "Usque  Recur 
rent  m?,"  B.  L.  Gildersleeve;  "  On  the  U»e  of 
oral'  with  Causal  Implication,"  A.  C.  Pearaou^ 
which  Profeaaor  Gildersleeve  considers  in  the 
aame  numlier  in  hia  naoal  illuminating  fashion, 
\n  a  review  of  M.  P.  NtlBson's  "  Die  Causal- 
sfltzp  ira  Greichischen  bis  Ariatoteles.  1.  Die 
Poesie." 

From  Claaaical  Philology  we  note  "  The  Posi- 
tion of  *  I>eferred '  Nouns  and  Adjectives  in 
Epic  and  Dramatic  Verse,"  H.  W.  Prescott; 
"Roman  Satire;  Its  Early  Name,"  J.  W.  D. 
Ingersoll;  "The  Manuscripts  of  Plinv's  Let- 
terB,"  Dora  Johnson;  "The  New  Metric."  by 
P.  Shorey,  a  masterly  translation  of  O.  .Schra- 
der'a  important  diicnaaion,  in  German,  of  this 
theme;  ^ On  the  Origin  <rf  IRoman  Satire."  R 
TI.  Webb;  "Recent  Homeric  Literature,"  A. 
Shcwan,  an  admirable  survey  of  the  more  im- 
portant books  and  articles  on  Horner  since 
1900;  "On  Anaximander"  W.  A.  Heidel;  "The 
Taeitean  Tiberius:  A  Study  in  Historiographic 
Method,"  T.  8.  Jerome;  "Patronymics  as  a 
Test  of  the  Relative  Age  of  Homeric  Books." 
J.  A.  .Scott:  "Notes  on  Latin  Etymologies,"  F. 
A.  Wood ;  "  The  Homeric  Augment,"  A.  ghewan, 
a  review  of  an  elaborate  paper  on  tiiia  tubjeet 
^  J.  A.  J.  Drewitt,  pTihlished  in  The  Clas^i'rnl 
Quarterly  (1912);  Studios  in  Greek  Noun-For- 
mation: I^abial  Terminations  ]]].."  K.  H,  Stur- 
tevant;  "  Satura  as  a  (ieneric  Term,"  A.  L. 
Wheeler,  an  answer  to  the  paper  by  G.  L.  Hen- 
drickson,  "Satura — ^The  Genesis  of  a  Literary 
Form,"  mentioned  in  the  last  Year  Book; 
"Evidence  in  the  Areopnpiis."  R.  J.  Bonner. 

As  in  other  years  much  excellent  work  has 
heen  contributed  to  both  jonmala  tn  the  way  of 


reviews,  especially  by  Professor  Gildersleeve  is 
"  Brief  Mention,''  a  feature  of  each  issue  of 
The  American  JaurwU  of  Philology,  and  bj 
Professor  Paul  Sliorey,  managing  editor  •d 
Classical  Philology.  In  the  United  State*, 
again,  much  valuable  work  appears  in  the  tuI- 
umes  of  "  studies "  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  varioaa  universities,  and  in  The  Trwu- 
aetioiu  and  Proeeeding*  of  the  AmeHetut  Fkibh 
logical  Association  (the  leading  associstion  of 
classical  scliolars).  From  the  forty-seeond  vol- 
ume of  tlie  Transactions,  published  late  in  191i, 
we  may  mention  tlte  following:  "The  Mind  of 
Herodotus,"  M.  Button;  "ivotes  on  the  Char- 
acter of  Greek  and  Latin  Accent,"  £.  U.  StOT' 
tevant;  "Latin  iftfle  and  Certain  Other  Nu- 
merals," R.  G.  Kent;  "Altars  on  the  Roman 
Comic  Stage,"  Catharine  Saunders.  KluM- 
mann'a  Bihliotheca  Aorfffomm  Clasticoruwi  «f 
OrcBOOriMS  «#  Latinorum,  mentioned  last  year, 
was  advanced  by  the  publication  of  part  1  of 
vuliiTiie  '2,  giving  a  conspectus  of  books  and  ar- 
ticlea on  I.4itin  authors  (Ablavius  to  Lygds- 
mus)  from  1878  to  1896.  Here  too  should  be 
named  The  Year'e  Work  m  Cteaei(MU  Btu^, 
pnbllslied  annually  for  The  Claaeieal  Aaaoela- 
tion  of  England  and  Wales;  the  book  consist.^ 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  articles,  by  various  soho! 
ars,  on  the  worK  done  in  the  preceding  yc  tr  -o 
various  fields  of  classical  philoto^;  volume  6, 
eovering  1911,  appeared  early  in  1912. 

In  the  field  or  inscription"^  we  note  first  use- 
ful summaries  of  the  work  dune  in  1910-I911: 
Bulletin  Annuel  ir'''i>!i)i;tj<f>n{i{>-  qrecqnr  (.'J'^ 
Annie)  t  A.  J.  Reinacb;  Ann^c  (L)  efngrapk- 
ique  r^tive  d  I'aMiiquiti  romaine,  published  1^ 
Lerouz  (Paris).  Importuit*  too.  are  Ineetip- 
iionea  Chnecai,  giving  tlM  hiKriptions  of  Oelos. 
pnhlished  at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Koyal  Prussian  Academy;  Christian  Eptgrapk^. 
With  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Chriatian  Intcrip- 
tftona,  Momlir  o/  itoflMis  Ortotn,  a  translstioa 
from  the  Italian  of  Onudo  Maruochi,  by  J.  A. 
Willis;  Greek  Inscriptions  from  iiardei  /.,  bj 
W.  H.  Buckler  and  D.  M.  Robinson,  published 
in  The  American  Journal  of  Archceology,  so 
elaborate  discussion  oi  a  hnig  inacrtption  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  the  fourth  emtnry  B.  C, 
found  in  the  new  excavati'in-:;  at  Sardis  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  tloward  Crosby  But- 
ler (see  AHCii.tioLCHiV,  in  the  Yeak  UooK,  for 
1910,  1911,  1U12).  The  inscription  is  most  is- 
teresting;  it  is  the  only  extant  apeeimen  of  a 
certain  type  of  mortgage;  it  prescribes  the  orm- 
veyance  of  the  property,  in  the  event  of  the 
mortgagor's  failure  to  pay  the  debt  involved  m 
the  mortgage.  In  the  course  of  these  exrsva- 
tions  many  other  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and 
Lydian,  have  been  found :  the  number  of  Lydisa 
Inscriptions  is  very  large,  and  it  is  hoped  thst 
one  inscription,  a  bilinfriial  document  in  Greek 
and  Lydian,  may  give  a  clue  to  the  decipher- 
nient  of  the  Lydian  inaeriptions.  Volume  it 
Fasciculus  1  of  the  CorjNie  /nacr^lMMiiiai  Stnu- 
oanim,  by  0.  A.  Danielsaon  an^  O.  Berbig,  nnst 
also  be  noted. 

Two  works  on  coins  are  to  be  mentioned: 
Receuil  giniral  dee  Monnaie*  grecquet  d'Aaif 
Uineuret  Volume  1,  Fasciculus  4,  by  £.  Babehto 
and  Til.  Reinaeh,  a  revision  and  completiOB  of 
the  work  by  W.  H.  Wnddinjrton;  yumismatiqra 
Conatantinienne.  Volume  2.  by  Julos  Mauric«% 
a  lKK)k  that  tJirows  much  light  on  l>oth  ?ecul*r 
and  ecclesiastical  history;  through  the  study  of 
the  ooina,  reinforeed  Iqr  the  doenncntaiy  an- 
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tborities,  "we  can  follow  the  prooesa,"  says  G.  year  is  the  publicntion  (  f  ilie  first  fu.scicle  of 
IfaodoDald  in  The  Clat$ical  Revino  26.190,  "  by  an  Epitome  Themuri  Latini,  compiled  by  F. 
which  the  rvpreaenUtlTe  upon  earth  of  Her-  Vollmer  and  K.  Bickel;  this  work  is  intended 
COlee  became  transtormed  firat  into  a  ebampion  to  make  accessible,  in  brief  and  handy  form, 
ot  the  solar  cult,  then  into  a  ChriRtian."  the  substance  of  the  vast  collections  of  mate- 

In  (fi!  field  of  paliJ  oi^iaphy  striking  activity  rial  f(  uml  iii  (lie  great  Thesaurus  Linguce  Lati- 
was  Bliuwn  in  the  repioductiun  oi  manuscripts,  nw.  The  latter  work  itself  made  progress  in 
Of  prime  interest  and  iinuortance  are  three  ad-  1912.  A  useful  Engluth  Greek  Lexicon  wes 
ditiona.  Volumes  XV.-XVIi.,  to  the  finat  aerie*  publlebed  by  Q.  M.  Edwards.  It  will  be  con- 
<rf  photographic  reproduetiottt  of  Greek  and  venieBt  to  note  here  that  Vohime  7  of  Pauly- 
Latin  manuscripts  published  by  A.  W.  SitjhotT,  Wiasowa's  Enryclop&die  der  ClT^tisrhen  Alter' 
at  Leyden.  Thei>e  volumes  give,  respectively,  the  )tum8wi8aenachajt  (Fornax  to  llelikeia)  ap- 
Codex  Palatinus"  and  the  "Codex  Parisi-  peared  ia  191S,  mider  Um  editorahip  of  W. 
Jiaa "  of  the  AntluOogia  LoHm,  the  **Coda.  krolL 

CNielfeHjytanva  Oudiaiia*  224  '(«Um  Neapolita-     Some  bodka  In  fbe  fleld  of  eoni|>arative  pbilol* 

nu-l  "  of  ProperliuB,  and  the  "  Coth  s  lli  in-i  i-  n;ry  n-ni-r.t  hv  named,  'ihese  are  Elementarbuch 
nub  i  I^'idensis  118)"  of  Cicero's  Oe  A  afr  rr;  Dr-  dcr  I'hunetik,  O.  Jespersen;  Orundrisa  der  vet' 
orum.  Important  also  are  nxempla  i'-MUciim  gleichenden  Orammatik  der  Indo-Ocrmaninchen 
QrtBOorum  Litteria  MinutotUit  Bcriptorum.  VoU  Sprachetit  aeeond  edition  (Part  2,  Volume  2, 
I,!  <Mi«e»  Mcaqtummt,  by  O.  Owetelll  and  8.  whieh  appeared  In  1912,  treats  the  failleetioD  of 
Sobolevski;  f^pccimina  Cvfirvm  Lativorum  Va'  nouns,  the  stems  and  infiection  of  pronouns,  and, 
iieanorum.  F.  Ehrle  and  P.  Liebaen,  a  collection  finally,  adjwtivos,  adverbs,  and  prepositions); 
of  fifty  photographs  giving  good  examples  of  Introduction  d  VEtude  Comparative  dea  Lati' 
practically  all  the  main  styles  of  handwriting  gues  Indo-Europ^ennea,  A.  Meillet,  third  edi- 
iB  mamueripts  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  tion  ("as  an  introduction  to  the  comparative 
century,  especially  of  early  capital  and  minus-  study  of  the  bistorie  Indo-European  langnma 
eule  manuscripts;  Papyrtfa  Orees  (de  Lille),  without  a  serious  rival ");  BeitrSge  snr  Irukh 
Volume  2,  Fa-icicuii  2,  3.  4 ,  Pn)hrn  aua  Qrie-  germanigchen  Wortf  .rtichung,  a  uianumt'ntal 
okUeken  iland4ichrift€n  und  Urkundcn,  F,  Stef-  work  of  1111  quarto  pag<^,  the  first  and  larger 
fnia  (T^ier)  ;  Oriechische  Papyri  in  Museum  part  of  which  consists  of  a  collection  of  ety- 
M  OlMism  Voliune  1,  Heft  3,  edited  br  £.  Kor*  inological  arUdes  dealinc  with  all  the  Indo- 
nemann  and  P.  M.  Meyer;  GrfeeMseae  FapyH  Gennanlo  languages.  Of  importanee,  too,  to 
der  kaiserlichi  n  Universit&tS'  vnd  Landeabib-  classicnl  srhnl:irs  is  ^Teyrr-Lflbke's  Romaniachea 
liothek  zu  Strasaburg  im  ElafUtf  Volima  1«  Heft  Etymologischea  Worterbuch;  this  is  to  be  ar- 
3,  edited  by  P.  Preisigke;  Cmyritffmoktm  P»fffri,  ranged  on  virtually  the  same  plan  as  KOrting's 
Part  IJL,  A.B,  Hoot  Iale<ii{seh-ro«ian<«oh«e  W«rt«rh«Ms*,  and  will 

In  the  field  of  rdigUm  mmt  be  nenthnied  snpersede  that  work. 
Mr.  Fox's  work  on  the  Tahelka  Defimonum.  !  ^ee  More  closely  connected  with  classical  philol- 
above)  ;  The  Tkunder-Weapon  in  Religion  und  ogy  are  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Folklore,  C.  Blinkenberg;  Oeburt,  Hochzeit,  und  Language  J.  \\  right;  UntsravMhungen  uber 
Tod:  Beitr&ga  zur  vtrgUtckenden  Volkakunde,  die  Aoiur  der  griechiaohen  Betonung,  H.  £hr- 
Emat  Santer  (see  Cloesieal  PkUoaopMf  7.124) ;  lich  (the  book  combats  the  recent  theory  that 
Themis.  A  Study  of  the  Pocial  Origins  of  Greek  classical  and  pre-classical  Creel:  hnd  &  stress 
^t/j^itin,  Jane  Harrison  ( a  book  to  be  used  with  accent  strong  enoufih  to  aflt  ci  tin  ocalism  of 
caution;  see  Classical  Philology  Vll.,  .  An  the  language);  Against  thr  Strrsti  Accent  in 
importiint  book,  which  gains  special  interest  Laftin,  R.  L.  Turner  (see  The  Vlassical  Review 
from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  lectures  deliv-  26.147);  Studien  tur  Lateinischen  und  Oris* 
wed  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Com-  ohiachen  Sprachgeachickte,  Emil  Thomas, 
mittee  for  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions,  In  the  fields  of  classical  history  and  Greek 
IS  Afttrok'iu  tiiid  Religion  Awumg  tht  WtfCshs  and  Romun  lifr  we  may  note  first  revisions  of 
and  Jiomans,  by  F.  Cumont.  important  books:     Aristotle's  Constitution  of 

Of  the  work  done  in  the  kindred  fields  of  ayn>  Athens,  edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys;  The  Romania 
tax  •  liqgnistics*  and  rhetoric  onlj  a  lair  title*  turn  o/  Roman  mritain,  F.  Haverfield;  C.  iuliu» 
can  be  ncatlonM.  Brief,  but  of  gr^at  value,  ia  Coeon  8eln  Leten  wok  dm  Qvellm  krfHaek 
Hoffmann's  Qenchichte  der  Oriechi^^rhm  f^pmche  darsteUt,  E.  G.  Sihier  (a  revision  rf  In. 
(in  the  Sammlung  Gikchen).  A.  1  humb's  sec-  nais  of  Cceaar,  noted  in  the  last  Year  Book); 
ond  edition  of  his  Handbook  of  the  Modem  Technologie  und  Terminologie  dsr  Oewerbe  und 
Greek  Feraoonlar;  Grammar,  Temta,  Oloaaarv  KUnate  bei  Qrieehen  wnd  RStMr^  Volume  I.} 
was  tmiiBlated  into  English  by  8.  Angus.  R,  Oeaehiehio  der  eoziaieH  Frvge  und  dee  8oKiaK$- 
Kfihnur's  AuafUhrlirhe  Grauxmatik  der  lutein*  mus  in  der  antiken  Welt,  Volumes  1-2,  R.  v. 
ixchrn  S'prache  is  undergoing  revision:  Volume  Pilhlman.  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned  the 
J.,  dealing  with  1  urtu  n-  und  Wortlehre,"  and  Second  edition  of  Former  rrhis  Roma'  Antigua, 
Part  1  of  Volume  2,  treating  "  Satzlehre,"  ap-  bv  H.  Kiepert  and  Ch.  IlHlsen.  New  books  in 
peared  in  1912.  The  new  edition  is  a  sevwre  this  field  werei  A  Biatory  of  Baaiem  Ao* 
disappointment;  the  revision  has  not  been  care-  man  Empire  from  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the  Acccs- 
ful  and  thorough-going  and  the  book  is  far  be-  sion  of  liasil  I.  (A.  n.  802-867).  J.  B.  Bury; 
hind  the  time^*.  Other  specimenn  of  syntaeti-  I'ri  historic  Theaaaly,  A.  O.  B.  Wace  and  M.  S. 
cal  work  are  Beitrdge  zur  laieinifichen  Syntow,  Thompson;  A  Companion  to  Roman  Biatory,  H. 
W.  A.  Baehrens;  Die  Sebensutze  in  den  QHo-  Stuart  Jones;  Wahrheit  vnd  Kvnait  Oesehlehf* 
eihiKhm  Dialektinschriften,  E.  Hermann;  Case  achreibung  und  Plagiat  im  klassischen  Alter- 
Uaage  in  lAvy.  HI.  The  Aecttsatire,  R.  B.  turn,  H.  Peter;  Greece  and  Babylon,  L.  R.  Far- 
Steele;  Grammatica  Militnns,  V.  <  un  r.  f  iirrh  nell;  The  I'rriplus  of  the  Ergthrcrnn  Sea.  Travel 
edition.  To  be  named  also  is  >Soph\stik  und  and  Trade  in  the  Indian  Ocritn,  by  a  Merchant 
Rhetorik,  H.  Gomperz.  of   the   Ftrst    Century.    Trannhit'd   from  the 

In  IsKioosraphjr  the  most  notable  event  of  the  Greek,  W.  2.  Soboff;  Aniike  SekiaehifeldVf 
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G.  Veitb  (dealing  with  ancient  battles  !n  Africa; 
the  book  fornui  Volume  3,  Part  2,  of  J.  Kro- 
nu,(r's  well-known  work);  Excavations  in  the 
Island  of  Mocktos,  K.  B.  Seager  ("our  best 
source  for  the  beginnings  of  Bronze  Age  Culture 
in  Greece  ")  ;  Der  lleltenhmus  in  Klein  Africa, 
W.  Thieling  (see  The  Claasical  Recietc,  26.126); 
The  Outdoor  Life  in  Greek  and  Roman  Poets, 
Countetts  Evelyn  Martinengo-Cesaresco;  A 
tfource  Hook  of  Altoient  History,  G.  \V.  Bota- 
ford.  Most  important  is  the  periodical  known 
as  KHo;  Beitrdge  zur  alten  Oesckichte,  edited 
by  C.  F.  Lchman-Haupt  and  E.  Kornemann; 
Volume  12  appeared  in  1912.  In  the  field  of 
law  we  have  space  only  to  mention  Problems 
of  the  Roman  Criminal  LaWt  2  volumes,  J.  L. 
Strachan-Davidson,  intended  to  supplement 
Monini-i  ii'^  Romische  Htrafrecht;  Apulejus  von 
Madaura  und  das  romische  Privatrecht,  F.  Nor* 
den;  Etudes  Ilistanijurs  sur  le  Droit  de  Ju»- 
Itnteii,  P.  Collinet;  Das  Attiache  Recht  und 
Jteehtsverfahren.  J.  H.  Lipsius  (new  edition  of 
Volume  2,  second  half). 

Mention  was  made  above  of  Professor  Shorey'B 
translation  of  O.  Schrader's  article  on  The  New 
Mttric  In  The  Verw  of  Ortek  Oomodif  ProC 
John  Willinma  White  ebnmpions  tbe  (so^ned) 
new  metrie,  taking  issue  with  the  received  views 
of  VVestphal.  Schmidt,  Christ,  etc.  A  book  on 
a  kindred  theme  is  Aristosfeniw  fAeory  of  JfiM- 
ioal  Rhiftlun,  C  F.  Abdjr  Wltlitint. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  Oreek  and  Latin  liter* 
ature  wc  note  first  new  editions  of  several  books: 
Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Antholoqrj.  J. 
W.  Mackail  (third  edition);  Plnutinische  For- 
tehungtn,  F.  Leo;  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic, 
O.  Murrnyt  Die  Oriechisehe  itnd  Lateinisehe 
Littrratur  und  Rpraahe.  by  Wilamowltz.  Krum-. 
bacher,  etc.;  Einleitung  in  die  AltertumsKtssen' 
schaft,  by  Gercke  and  Nonlen;  .4  Companion  to 
Oreek  Htudiee,  edited  by  L.  Wliihley.  Impor- 
tant additions  were  made  to  the  Oxford  Classi- 
cal Text  Series  and  to  the  Teubner  Series  of 
Classical  texts;  the  most  interesting  of  the  for- 
mer, perliaps,  is  that  of  the  text  of  Isidorus, 
by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  which  now  for  tl»e  first  time 
makes  that  author  accessible  to  everyone.  An 
important  annotated  edition  is  that  of  tbe 
Satires  of  Horace,  by  P.  Lejay.  Attention  must 
be  directed  also  to  The  Vitality  of  Platonism 
and  Other  Eo-mus,  J.  Adnm;  Platonische  Auf- 
sdtze,  O.  Ap  ;r  .  Spraehlirhe  Forschungen  zur 
Chronologie  der  Plato»iaehen  DMoge,  H.  von 
Arnim;  The  Greek  Oeniue  ond  (te  Metminff  to 

Vs,  R.  \V.  Livingstone;  Das  Phtqint  in  der 
Qrieehischen  Litteratur,  E.  Steinplinger ;  Enn- 
Ij^A  Literature  and  the  Classics,  a  collection  of 
essays  lny  Tarious  English  scholars;  Troy,  A 
Study  in  Bomerie  Geography,  W.  Leaf,  in  which 
the  author,  on  th'«  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
topography  of  the  Troad,  concludes  that  the 
Iliao  deseribes  a  real  war»  at  tha  back  of  which 
lay  eonunercial  and  economie  considerations; 
ArietotWe  Researehee  in  T/aiumi  Seienee,  T.  B. 
Jones;  The  hny  of  \nture  nmung  the  Rnmnrnt. 
A.  Geikie;  Mathematik  und  Astronomie  im  kins- 
eUehen  Altertum,  E.  Hoppe. 

Of  special  interest,  finally,  are  several  vol- 
umes by  Anieriean  scholars  t  The  Classical 
Paper;!  of  Mortimer  T-amsnn  Earle.  who  died  in 
1»05  (Professor  Earle  wii«  nn  expert  in  test 
criticism,  especially  in  the  Greek  dramatists)  ; 
Greek  Literature,  a  collection  of  ten  lectures  on 
▼arious  departments  of  Greek  literature  deliv- 
ered in  1911  at  Columbia  University  hj  §• 


many  American  scholars;  Harvard  Essays  on 
Classical  Subjects,  papers  on  "  Roman  Art," 
"Alciphron,"  "Plato,"  •  Oviii."  '  Greek  Cos- 
ceptions  of  Immortality,"  etc.,  by  members  of 
the  Classical  Department  of  Harvard  Univer" 
sity;  The  Oreek  Romances  in  Elizabethan  Prose 
Fiction,  a  dissertation  by  S.  L.  Wolff;  The  Com- 
mon People  of  Anoimt  Romot  F,  F*  Abbott 
aialle,  11(12). 

PHILOSOPHIC  SOCIETY,  Westow.  A 
learned  society,  founded  in  1900.  The  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Chicaj;o,  April  5-6,  1912.  In 
pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted  by  llie  executive 
committee,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
of  the  first  day  ware  devoted  to  ethics  and  tbe 
discussion  of  ethical  problems.  The  special 
topic  of  the  afternoon  was  "The  'i'eaching  of 
Ethics."  The  uiuruing  of  the  »econd  day  was 
given  to  a  joint  session  with  the  Westera  Fsj< 
ebotogical  .Association,  in  which  jive  papers 
were  read  and  discussed.  Officers  for  1912  were 
elected  as  follows:  I'ri^ iilcnt,  J  E.  Boodiu; 
vice-president,  V.  H.  Bode;  secretary  and  tres^ 
urer,  H.  V>    W  right. 

PHILOSOPHY.  Mnr  Tkk]m»c».  Char' 
aeteristie  featnraa  A  reosnt  modem  thought  sre 
the  antagonism  to  rationalistic  monistic 
terns,  mechanistic  and  idealistic,  to  tlie  so-calkd 
block-universe  with  its  alleged  fatalism,  and  the 
plea  for  methods  and  interpretationa  that  will 
satisfy  both  the  head  and  the  heart  and  bring 
philosophy  into  closer  touch  with  life.  Doubts 
are  raised  against  the  competence  of  the  intel- 
lect to  reach  a  satisfactory  world-view,  and  it 
is  proposed  eitlier  to  confine  its  operations  and 
junsdietion  to  the  physical  world  or  to  eoB> 
ceive  it  as  an  instrument  in  tbe  service  nf  the 
will,  or  to  judge  its  truth-value  by  its  ucl  ty, 
or  to  regard  its  conclusions  as  mere  convtin  i oii-, 
as  symbolSi  or  as  approximations  to  truth. 
Thoee  who  do  not  discourage  all  attempts  at 
constructing  systems  of  metaphysics  find  in 
feeling,  belief,  immediate  experience,  or  intui- 
tion the  sources  of  a  surer  knowledge  than  in 
the  discursive  understanding,  and  would  substi- 
tute pluralism,  pragmatism,  intuitionism, 
voluntarism,  and  theism  for  the  traditional 
monism,  rationalism,  and  idealistic  pantheism. 
William  Jamcs  and  Henri  r->on  are  the  chief 
iigures  in  this  anti-inteilectualistic  movement 
which  harks  back  to  the  Romanticism  of  the 
nineteenth  oenttirr.  These  antagoniirtic  eUT' 
rents  In  contemporary  philosophy  are  not  mor* 
ing  without  resistance  from  the  rAih'r  intellec- 
tualistic  conceptions,  which  refuse  to  admit 
the  inade^ua^  of  rational  thinking  either  in 
natural  acienee  or  in  metaphysics;  while  other 
aehools  insist  on  reconstructing  philosophical 
thought  u|>on  a  rationalistic  and  realistic  hasis. 
Instead  of  rejecting  natural  science  as  utterly 
incapable  of  interpreting  reality,  some  thinkers 
demand  that  philosoplqr  empl<^  acicatifie 
methods,  others  that  it  leave  to  nataral  seienea 
itself  the  task  of  solving  the  world-riddle, 
while  still  others  relegate  metaphysics  to  the 
realm  of  poetry  and  rcliginn.  The  formation 
of  a  Positivistie  Society  in  Germany,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  oi  developing  a  world-view  on 
a  scientific  basis,  and  the  cooperation  of  a 
small  group  of  realists  in  the  United  States  for 
similar  ends  are  symptoms  of  protest  against 
Romanticism  in  philosophy.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  The  New  Realism  by  Holt.  Marvin. 
Montague,  Perry,  Pitkin,  and  Spaaldiag.  The 
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Prorecdings  of  the  Firat  Wmuifffr  Congrcst 
(eiliteU  by  Blu&tifeldt  in  coiiperation  with  Oat- 
vrald  and  Kiew)  likewiM  gives  evidence  of  a 
trend  towards  a  luuveraar  theory  based  on 
mitural  leieuee.  The  diaeord  prevailing  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  pliilfv  .phy  Um  Hunj^ertted 
the  need  of  some  sort  ui  pnilusopbic  platfurmi 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Association  at 
it*  Chriatanas  meeting,  held  at  Colnmbi a  Univer* 
sity,  debated  tbe  question:  Is  a  contiououa 
pro«iress  tovvanls  uMiiiiiinity  among  pfiilosopIuTs 
on  till'  fun<laiiu'ntiil  pliilosophiciil  issues  desir- 
able and  attainable?  Ranzoli,  II  linguaggxo 
dei  filo»ofi,  points  out  the  need  of  codpi>ration 
and  partieuiarly  oi  a  common  vocabulary. 
Further  informution  is  given  in  the  articles  of 
Kemp  Sniitii.  riikin.  and  K.  Schmidt  in  J.  of 
Phil.,  IX.  26.  lluweser  undesirable  disagree- 
ment may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tbe  con- 
Hiet  between  the  schools  has  had  many  whole- 
some ctTects;  it  has  intensified  tbe  interest  in 
philosophical  study  not  onlv  among  the 
specialist-s  but  in  otlu  r  lipids  of  learning  (par- 
ticularly in  natural  scienco  and  mathematics), 
as  well  as  among  the  educated  public;  it  has 
led  to  tbe  reoonsMentioii  of  all  the  vital  prob- 
lems, espeeially  in  the  theory  of  knowledge; 
and  it  has  made  necesaarv  a  clearer  and  less 
one-sided  restatement  of  tlie  older  rationalistic 
•fstcn.  See  Yb»  Book  of  1911. 

LrntBATcnuB  or  thi  New  Scbools.  English 
translations  of  Bergson's  Matter  ond  Uemorp 
and  Introduction  to  Metaphyairs,  a  collection 
of  James's  Esaaya  in  Radical  Empiricism,  and 
8ehiller*s  Formal  Logic  have  appeared  during 
tb«  year.  Ksirserliog's  U«taphu9iache  Wirklush- 
Mi  and  Ytt^l^  La  rtiUtiUm  de  PMhttUmisme 
show  the  influence  of  Prngmati-^m  nnl  Uerg- 
sonism.  Among  the  books  discu^stiuig  modern 
currents  of  thoughts  and  the  new  thinkers  are: 
Alliotta,  La  reazione  tdealtsttca  contro  la 
mtmUMj  Ru^iero,  La  filoaofia  contempormtea; 
Pterry,  Preaent  Philosophical  Tendmciea  (an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  this  booK  by  Lovejoy  in 
Journal  of  I'hil.,  IX.  2i!  ;  J  ucken.  Main  Cur- 
rents of  Modem  Thought  (translation); 
nonrnoyt  It  philosophic  de  W.  Jamea  (best  ac- 
cotmt  of  James's  philosopliy)  :  Boutroux,  W. 
James  (French  and  English);  Balsillie,  An  Et- 
amiti'ition  f,j  B'>gHon*a  Philoaophy;  Le  Roy, 
V»e  philosophic  nouveUe,  E,  Bergaon;  Elliot, 
Jfotfem  Science  and  the  Jttntiona  of  Profeaaor 
Bergaon  J  Solomon,  Bergaon;  Benda,  L«  Btrg* 
tonieme;  Gagnebin,  La  philoaophie  de  tinhn- 
Hon;  Wilbois.  Devoir  et  dm-'r. 

Mktaphtsics.  The  large  number  of  works 
publlehed  in  this  field  shows  a  growing  interesi 
in  ultimate  questions.  The  realists  are  repre- 
sented in  the  persons  of  B.  Russel  (Problema  of 
Philosophy) ,  Fullert!  n  i  r/.'  World  '"■  Live 
in)f  and  Marvin  {Introduction  to  Metaphyaica). 
In  his  Sourcea  of  Religioua  Inaight  Royce  offers 
an  application  of  his  volnntaristia  idealism  to 
the  problem  of  religion.  Other  ideellstle  sys- 
tem-i  are  presented  in  the  following  books: 
Boutroux,  The  Beyond  that  ia  Within;  F.  J. 
Schmitt.  Der  philoaophiache  Ninn :  Braun, 
Ortmdrim  earner  Pkiioeophie  dm  Schaffena; 
Sadnlesea-Motm,   gUmemtt  de  mdtaphpaique. 

V.ituralii^lic  ny.ntems  f monistic  and  material- 
ixtic)  are  given  by  J.  (i.  Vo^.  Der  absolute 
Monismus;  fJilbert,  ^euc  Knergctik;  JJardon- 
aety  L'uHiverae-organiame.  The  mechanical  con- 
es^don  of  life  is  upheld  by  Professor  Sch«fer 
ia  bis  inaognral  adaxess  before  tbe  British  As- 


Bociation  of  So  icncc"  on  The  dicniical  Creation 
of  Life  and  by  J.  Loeb  in  hit»  boon..  The  Me- 
chanical Conception  of  Life.  The  Htudeiit  of 
metaphjrsics  will  find  tne  following  iieipfuU 
Poinesrtf,  Lectme  ear  let  hppoMaet  eoemo^o* 
niques;  Hartmann,  Philoaophiache  Orundfragen 
der  Biologic;  Joussain,  Philoaophie  de  la  nature; 
G.  Ricliter,  Hrwegung,  die  vierte  Dimension; 
Driesch,  Ordnungalehre.  Le  Oantec.  Centre  to 
mitvphyeique,  opposes  all  metaphysics  aa 
po<»try,  and  claims  Uiat  we  must  look  for  the 
.solution  of  our  problems  to  natural  science, 
which  is  wholly  impersonal. 

Logic  and  Theobt  or  Kkowledt.ii:.  Ever 
since  the  revival  of  tbe  critical  philosophy  of 
Kant  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  theory  of  knowledge  has  formed 
one  of  the  main  subjects  of  study  in  philosophy, 
(see  Vi^AB  Book,  lUQB),  especially  among  the 
Germans,  who  are  doing  thorough  work  in  this 
field  under  the  leadership  of  Cohen  and  Natorp 
(the  Marburg  .sch(x)l),  Schuppe,  ilusserl,  Rick- 
ert,  Meinong,  and  others.  Consult  the  article 
on  "  Kant  and  the  Marburg  School,"  by  >iatorp 
in  Kant-l^tudicn,  XVII.,  3.  and  the  treatise  of 
Lanz,  Da»  Problem  der  Uegcnatandlichkeit  in 
der  modemen  Logik;  also  the  yearly  articles 
by  Ewalfl  ii.  fir  Philosophical  Review  en  Ger- 
man Pliilosophy.  it  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  year's  books  baa  been 
produced  by  scholars  of  otlier  eouBtrles  and 
that  many  of  them  are  valuable  oontribotiona. 
We  mention:  Hegel.  Doctrine  of  Formal  Logic 
I  translated  by  Macran)  ;  Bosanquet,  Logic, 
aeeond  edition,  two  volumes;  Baldwin,  Thoughts 
and  Things,  vol.  IIL;  Coffey,  The  Science  of 
Logie;  Mereler,  A  Wew  Login;  ShclBeld,  Oram* 
mar  and  Thinking;  LogUe,  by  Windelband, 
Royce,  Couturat,  Croce,  Enriques.  Losskij  (vol. 
I.  of  Encyclopedic  der  phtlosophiachen  Wi.sst  n- 
ackaften)  ;  Stadler,  Logik;  During,  OrunUUnien 
der  Logik;  Frischeisen-KObler,  Wissensehaft  and 
Wirklichkeit ;  Kraft,  Weltbegriff  und  Erkennt- 
niaabegriff ;  Schleainger.  Oearhichte  des  Ftym' 
bols;  Gallinger,  Das  Problem  der  objcktiven 
WirfcHchkeit ;  Ostler.  Die  Kealitot  der  Amsen- 
iccH ;  Lask,  Die  Lehre  vom  Urteil;  Pickler, 
MogiichlichieeU  und  Widerapruchaloaigkeit ; 
Meyerson,  tdentiti  et  realiti;  Padoa,  La  logique 
dcdw  ti  \  I  :  Hijlicrty,  Lcs  conoepta  de  rniy.ni 
et  lea  loia  de  I'univera;  Brien,  La  mcthodc 
ginMU  at  acientifique ;  Le  Bon,  />e«  opintona  et 
lee  ere§aMU5  Boaigswald,  Die  Urundlagen  der 
Matkemaiik;  Bninschvigg,  Les  itappes  de  la 

philoaophie  mathemntiqur ;  Hnchelier,  Culrul 
dea  probahilitia;  Carvallo,  Le  caleut  dea  pro- 
babilit^a;  Varisco,  Conoaci  ie  Stcsso;  Levi, 
Siudi  logici;  Botti,  L'infinito. 

Ethics.  There  is  continued  interest  in  the 
study  of  ethics,  as  one  might  expect  fr  mi  the 
prominenee  of  moral  questions  in  contemporary 
public  afTairs.  The  large  number  of  hooks  fa 
this  field  deal  not  only  with  basal  prineipleSp 
but  with  practical  soeisi  problems,  with 
morality  in  its  relations  to  econf)micH.  Jaw, 
politics,  and  education.  Attention  is  al»o  paid 
to  the  evolutionary  study  of  moral  ideas  and 
praeticea,  bat  no  works  of  this  character  hava 
appeared  during  the  year  equalling  In  Imporfe- 
ance  those  of  VVestermarck.  Hobhonse,  Dewey, 
and  Tufts,  which  w<>re  so  favornbly  received  a 
ttumber  of  vi  ars  a<ro.    Si-c  Vkar  R<)0K,  1!I()H. 

THEORtes  and  Special  Pboblems.  Wundt, 
Ethik,  in  four  parts  (seeiolfl^cal,  hislorleaU 
theoretical,  and  soeial),  fourth  edition;  O.  J& 
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Jfoor^  EtMM  (a  clear  and  forceful  diaeuwion 
of  fiuidainental  principles);  Vogel,  La  nUgitm 

de  I'^volutioni^tne.  Kasai  d'une  aynthise 
ethique  vwdeme;  Holliiing,  PnncipleB  of  Per- 
sonality; Bux,  I'robltnia  of  Hen,  Mind,  and 
MoraU;  Lagrtiaille,  Ij€  monde  moral;  bleudel, 
Att9  wnd  n«u€  TafiXn;  Furtmaiier,  P»yekoa,na- 
lyae  und  Ethik  (application  of  the  psychological 
theories  of  Adler  to  ethics);  Uupral,  La 
morale  thcoric  paycho-SOciologiquc ;  Sollier, 
Morule  et  moralitij  Novieow,  La  morale  de 
Pint4r9t  Ita  etbics  baaed  on  anlighlened  self- 
interest)  ;  Bauer,  La  conscience  collective  et  la 
moralt ;  Oayet,  Le  mirage  tie  la  virtu;  Home, 
Fur  Will;  Orelli.  Die  philoaophiecke  lu/Tis 
sung  des  Mitleidaj  Terraillon,  L'honmur; 
Paganot  Vimdividuo  Hal  ttica  e  nel  diritto; 
Witberspoon,  Lecturett  on  iforol  Pkxtoaaphjf 
(reprint);  JelTs,  Concerning  OSonaoiMMa. 
Studies  in  Practical  Ethics. 

IlusTuRv  Of  Ethics  and  Ethical  Iokajls. 
Mitchell,  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Friedlander.  Mabbiiti«  PkUatophp  and  HtkiCM; 
Benz,  Die  Eihik  dto  ApotttH  Pmuim;  Terraillon, 
La  morale  de  Oeulincs;  Reisner,  Frrvptian  Con- 
ception of  immortality;  Dahlkc,  Buddha  als 
WcHatiftchauung ;  Wallis,  Sociological  Htudy  of 
the  Bible;  Cbatterton-Uill,  SoeiologiDal  Value 
of  CkritHomitp;  Abbott,  Sooi^y  and  PoHiie*  ^ 
Ancient  Rome;  Mncaggi,  Lf"  origines  de  la 
declaration  des  uruits  dc  Phomme  de  1789; 
Drouilly,  Les  probUmca  aociaux  du  icmps 
pHtent;  Lodge,  Modem  Problems;  Versba^n, 
yin9t'€l»q  annieo  ^aetioH  toeMe;  "SL  B,  Wella 
and  others,  The  Great  State. 

Social  Philosophy.  Many  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  as  throwing 
light  on  the  history  of  moral  progress  are  of 
ratue  to  students  of  social  philosophy,  just  as 
many  books  placed  under  this  head  will  prove 
helpful  in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  morals. 
Urwick,  A  Philosophy  of  Social  Progress  (a 
criticism  of  sociological  methods) ;  £ngert, 
Teleologie  und  Kausalitat  (a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory);' Duckwortb,  Prehistoric  Man;  Wundt, 
Elemente  der  VSUcerpat/chologie ;  Dupr^el,  Le 
rapport  socia! :  Pi  lli  f  li  r,  Justice  socials; 
Palante,  Lea  antinomies  entre  Vindividu  et  la 
tociiti;  Arr^at,  (7^ntc  individuel  et  contrainte 
Moiale.  The  atttdcnt  of  ethics  will  also  be  fak' 
tereatfld  in  Ellwood'a  Sociology  m  it*  Peyeho- 
lopieol  Atffects  and  MrI")nn!Tair3  Paychnlr.qu  The 
Study  of  Behavior,  as  well  as  in  the  foliowm;; 
books  on  religion:  Stratton,  Psychology  of 
Jteligious  Lifo;  Leuba.  Psvckological  Study  of 
Religion;  Hocking.  Tha  Meaning  of  Ood  in 
Human  Experience;  Watson,  Interpretation  of 
Religious  Experience;  Durkheim,  Les  formes 
iUmentaires  de  la  vie  religieuse;  Cremer,  Le 
proVlimo  rHigieum  dana  la  philotophie  do 
raeHoH;  HOgal.  Bimua  tffof  Hehmidt,  JJr- 
sprung  der  Ootteaidee;  Harrison,  Thrmia:  A 
Study  of  the  Social  Origins  of  Greek  Religion. 

Practical  Social  and  Legal  Qckstions. 
Holler,  Die  KevmMieitoidetn ;  Mftller  Lyer,  Die 
Familie;  Forsyth.  Marriattor  Ito  Kthira  and 
Religion;  Lofthouse.  Ethirx  and  the  rnmily ; 
Report  of  the  Royal  (Commission  on  Diixtrce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes:  IlnyneB.  Dtmrce 
Problema  of  To-day;  Problems  in  Eugenics 
(Papera  of  the  First  hugenics  Congress) ;  H. 
Ellis.  Taak  of  Ronal  Hygiene;  Brugeillcs,  Le 
droit  et  la  soeiulogif ;  Castelein,  Droit  naturel; 
Miceli.  Leziont  '/i  Hlonofia  d'l  diritto.  \<>\.  TI., 
III.;  Bieuerj  Der  Rechtsbegriff  auf  Grundlage 


dor  StamwUeraehen  BookUphitoaofkioj  MeOon* 
nell,  OWwMHol  AstpoiMtMtfjr  and  tfoetel  JEs> 

strainit. 

WoKAi.  Education.  Papers  of  the  JSccood 
Moral  Education  Longres^  held  at  The  liague, 
July,  1812;  Paulsen,  Padag<mocho  AMaad* 
lungm;  Harearon,  La  morate  par  PBiat; 
Dugas,  L'Mucation  du  caract^re;  Kerschen- 
st^iner.  Character begriff  und  Vharactererzichun^ ; 
Whitehouse,  Problems  of  Boy-Life.  J  he  W  est- 
ern Pbiiosophicai  Association  devoted  one  of  its 
meetings  to  the  discusaioa  of  tbe  *4»ei?hi»y  of 
etbics  in  colleges;  tbe  papers  have  been  pab> 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy. 

liisTOBT  OF  Phu-osopuy.  Cornford,  From 
Helxgion  to  Philosophy  (an  attempt  to  find  tbe 
origins  of  CJreek  philosophy  in  primitive  re- 
ligion) ;  Stdckl,  Handibook  of  the  History  of 
nitosophy,  vol.  L  (translation) ;  Drews, 
Oeschichtc  drr  riiilosophu: :  S  rtals,  Bustoirt 
de  la  philoaophie  (throughout  the  Renaissance); 
Boutroux,  Historical  Studies  in  Philosophy; 
Broehaid*  Btudn  da  pUlosopJUe  oacieMM  ct 
asodsme/  Wiadelband,  Oaaeki^to  der  aniikem 
Philo.tophie,  third  edition  ,  ^^essl  r,  fJi  s  -hichte 
der  Phtlosophie  tm  Altertum  und  Mtitelalter; 
dc  Wulf,  Bistoire  de  la  phitoaophie  mcdiivale, 
fourth  edition;  Brett*  A  HiaUi^  of  Papokoiogg, 
Aaeiml  and  Patfiatie;  BaunaBii,  Vena*  am 

Sokratrs,  A  ri'ifoteles,  Euripides;  Apelt,  Platon- 
iachc  Au[sai.:e;  Wilson,  Aristotelian  Rtudiet; 
IJrentano,  Aristotele^  Lehre  torn  L'rspruny  des 
menscklichen  Oetstes;  Jones,  Aristotle's  ita* 
aaarehaa  in  Natural  Science;  Jaeger,  Ai- 
stchungsgeschichfp  der  Mctaphy^ik  dr^^  .4m- 
totles;  Colle,  La  mitaphysiquc  d  Ariatote 
( cr;ii -liitioi;  commentary)  ;  Husik.  Matter 

and  Form  in  Aristotle;  Gentih,  aeiesto;  Hdff- 
ding.  Brief  History  of  Modem  Philosophy, 
translated;  Setb,  English  Philosophers;  Utodi, 
English  Thought  for  English  Thinkers;  Stwker, 
Problem  r  Mctko<J<:  bet  Deaeartes;  TOn- 
nies,  Uobbis,  second  edition;  Bellange, 
Spmoam  al  'a  philosophie  modema;  Maira^ 
L'ceuvre  sdentifique  de  B.  Pascal  (bibliQg* 
raphy) ;  Fabre,  Lea  pirea  de  la  revolution. 
De  Bayle  A  Condorcct ;  Davi  l,  Ui  rkeley;  Lewin, 
Die  Lehre  von  den  Idcen  bei  Malebramcke; 
Thomsen,  Damd  Hume;  L^vy-Bmhl,  PrUfaea  d 
Buasai  Koflnk*  Laaaiatg^a  Anachammgtn  ihar 
dia  Unaterbtiekkait,  etc.;  Uebele,  Tetens; 
ITensel,  Rouaaeau,  second  edition;  Meynier, 
Rousseau;  Fabre,  Rousseau;  Grand-Carleret, 
Rousseau;  Tieni^  Mooaaeau;  LMbmann.  Kant 
tmd  dia  EpigoaaOf  ieeond  edition;  Stadler, 
JTottl;  Bowne.  JTant  and  Spencer;  KvBtce,  IMa 
Philosophic  Maimnns;  K;i  (il.  Fries'  Lehre  ton 
der  unmittclbaren  Erkcnniniss;  Wilm,  Phil- 
osophy of  Schiller;  Rosalewski,  Bekittai'a 
Aesthetik;  Kronenbera,  Oaaokickta  dea  daataekaa 
Tdaaliamaa,  vol.  IT.;  iMSiier,  Behening;  Walael. 
Deutsche  Romantik,  second  and  third  rdltion; 
Phali^n.  Das  Erkenntnias problem  und  QegeVa 
Philosophic ;  Crow.  The  Theology  of  Schiaiar* 
mocker;  Armendola.  Maine  da  Biran;  Saain, 
TjO  moniama  maiMaUata  an  Prance;  L. 
Socr<stan.  C.  Fleerftan;  Flflgel.  Herbnri\s  Lehcn 
und  Lehre.  second  edition;  Seillil>re.  Schopen- 
hauer; Parisot.  Spencer;  Schwarze,  Spencer; 
Schumann,  Wundt's  Lehra  oam  Wslfaa; 
Schlumke.  Bickert's  Lehre  vom  ffawasfiafa . 
A.  IT.  Stirling,  J.  IT.  Stirling.  Uta  JAfe  and 
Work;  La  Philosophie  aiUmande  ou  Xlle 
siMe,  hf  n  nunber  of  Ikeneh  and  MWmi 
scbolara. 
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DlCnONABIES      OF      PHUjOSOPHT,      l^AXRT  A- 

Tions,  RC.  Mauthnsr's  W^terbuch  der  PhU- 
«Mf>ikie  (vbiefa  Ium  been  Appearing  serially,  is 

i»o»'  complete  in  twf>  volumps)  ;  M.  .Schmidt, 
I^hilogophutches  Worterbuch.  Translation  of 
part  of  liepel's  Lo<nc  by  Macran ;  translation 
of  Bosmtoi-berbatt's  Theodicy  in  three  volumes. 
SeleetiolU  from  psychological  works  (transla- 
tions) in  Rand's  Clasaical  Psychologiatt.  ^Jew 
editions  of  the  works  of  Kant,  Fries,  Ficbte, 
Sclicllinp.  Ilegei,  Schleiennacher,  Schopenhauer, 
Lotzo,  Nietz»cho,  Avenarius,  Spir.  and  otbera. 

FmooEN  PRociss.  See  luB&uinwT. 

PHONOAS.    See  A:«THB0POtX)0T. 

PHONOLITH.    See  ChemistbT. 

PHOSPHATE.  The  pni  lKi  ti  in  of  phosphate 
rock  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey*  baa  increased 
steadily  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  produo* 
tion  in  1011  was  3,053,270  long  tons,  T»lued  ftt 
$11,000,693.  In  1910  the  output  was  2,654,- 
OSS  tons,  valued  at  $10,817,000.    Since  the  be- 

g inning  of  phosphate  mining  in  the  United 
Utea  in  1867  162,629,275  tons  of  pboepbate 
roelc  bave  been  rained.  Florida  In  1611  eoo' 
tinned  to  lead  in  the  production,  with  2,436,- 
248  long  tone.  Tennessee  was  second  with 
437,370  long  tons,  and  South  Carolina  tliirl, 
with  169,166  long  tons.  The  production  in  the 
Weat  was  eniali.  Tbe  exports  of  phosphate 
rook  dnrint:  I'tll  amounted  to  1,246,677  long 
tons,  valued  &i  $y,235,388.    See  Febtiuzkbs. 

PHOSPHOBUS  MATCHES,  WniTE  or 
YbujOW.    See  I«aBOl  Lboiblatjon,  AcoidenU 

PHOraBLBOKBIO  BZHBHIBHTS.  See 

Phtsics. 

PHYSICS.  The  progress  during  the  year 
1912  baa  been  along  much  the  same  lines  tia 
in  tbe  pest  two  or  three  years.  There  has 
been  a  rrrtnin  n mount  of  what  might  be  called 
routine  work  m  the  way  of  checking  up  the 
values  of  iireviiiiisly  <]*_  trt  ;n  mni  constants,  and 
in  certain  lines  some  decule<lly  new  and  in- 
teresting work  has  been  done.  The  most  fruit- 
ful *;r>id  of  research  has*  been  in  the  domain  of 
radioactivity  and  discharge  through  gases.  The 
realm  of  liieoretical  physics  lias  received  its 
fall  share  of  attention,  but  from  the  mathe- 
matical nature  of  these  artlelea  it  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  give  vug  ndeqnste  idea 
of  their  content. 

Gk\kra[  The  study  of  extreme  conditions  has 
lonjz  been  one  of  the  most  fascinating  provinces 
of  the  physicist.  For  a  number  of  years  P.  W. 
Bridgman  has  been  inveiti|^tiiig  tbe  phenomena 
observed  when  eubetanees  are  snbjeeted  to  high 
prensures.  Of  necessity  hia  earlier  work  con- 
sisted largely  in  perfecting  his  apparatus  and 
in  devising  means  ftw  measuring  his  results. 
During  the  psst  year  or  two  be  has  begun  to 
reap  the  fmita  of  this  work  of  prepsratiOtt, 
and  =.  VI  ral  very  intrre«tSng  papers  have  been 
published  from  his  laboratory.  In  one  of  these 
he  discusses  the  behavior  of  water  and  ice  when 
subjected  to  preasurea  up  to  20,000  atmospheres 
— spprministely  800,000  pounds  per  square 
ineb*  Anong  the  results  of  this  work  are  the 
discovery  of  two  new  forms  of  ice  in  addition 
to  the  three  already  described  by  Tummann. 
These  reaulta  are  of  great  theoretical  interest 
in  the  light  that  they  throw  on  the  possibility 
of  rompressing  the  molecules  themselves  rather 
than  the  spaces  between  them.  Bridgmsn  hta 
alw  stndied  tbe  elTeeto  of  blgh  preasarei—ia 


some  cases  as  much  as  460,000  pounds  per 
square  inch — on  tbe  collapse  of  tubes  and  the 
breaking  strengths  of  various  materials.  These 
results  promise  to  be  of  great  TAlue  ill  certain 
lines  of  engineering. 

In  the  \'y:\K  Book,  the  low  Icmpera- 

ture  investigations  of  Kamerlingh  Onnes  were 
mentioned.  This  work  bas  been  continued  in  sev- 
eral directions.  The  panuMgnetie  properties  of 
a  number  of  substances  have  been  investigated  at 
very  low  teniperatures.  The  results  are  import- 
ant in  showing  that  in  all  probability  there  is  a 
region  of  low  temperature  in  which  all  sub- 
■tnnees  show  marked  variations  from  Curie's 
law  that  the  paramagnetic  lUSeeptibility  is  in- 

verseiy  pn^rtiODai  to  the  absoluta  tempera* 

lure. 

During  the  year  1901,  Sir  William  Ramsay 
published  aeveral  articles  dealing  with  tbe  prop* 
ertics  of  the  rare  gases  of  tbe  atmospheres- 
neon,  krypton,  anrl  xrnon  He  stated  that  theeo 
were  piubablv  all  iiujnatomic  gases,  but  the 
difficulty  of  preparing  purr  .-suniplrd  in  any  but 
the  mtnutest  quantities  left  the  matter  open  to 
doubt.  During  the  past  year  ho  has  succeed^ 
in  preparing  relatively  large  equantitiee  of 
these  gases  in  a  very  pure  form.  By  determtn* 
ing  the  ratio  of  the  specific  henta  at  constant 
pressure  and  at  constant  volume  he  has  fully 
confirmed  bis  earlier  predictions. 

Among  tbe  most  uaeful  achievemenU  of  the 
year  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Oaede  in  perfecting  a 
:i(  w  form  of  vacuum  pump.  By  applying  the 
principle  of  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  rotating  cylinder,  ne  has  succeeded  in 
producing  vacua  far  beyond  anything  heretofore 
attained.  Moreo^,  the  action  of  the  **nolee- 
ular  air-pump "  is  very  rapid  after  the  pre- 
liminary vacuum  is  established.  The  perfec- 
tion of  this  easy  and  rapid  means  of  produc- 
ing the  very  highest  vacua  places  a  new  tool 
at  the  eervhM  of  the  investigator,  and  ttiis 
should  prove  of  great  asitstaaco  in  certain  lines 
of  research. 

Radiatiox  Qua:»ttjm.  This  theory,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  1910  and  1911  Yeab 
Books,  has  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  Early  in  the  year,  paperm 
by  Planck  and  by  PoincarS  were  published,  in 
which  mathematical  treatments  of  the  theory  of 
black  body  radiation  were  given.  The  relation 
of  the  light  quantum  hypothesis  to  the  nhoto- 
electric  effect  has  been  discussed  by  0.  W, 
Richardson.  He  has  eaUed  attention  to  the 
point  that  the  confirmation  by  Compton's  ex- 
periments of  his  theory  of  the  photo-electric 
effect  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
truth  of  the  light  quantum  hypothesis. 
RELATiviTr  TnaoBT.  In  tbe  1911  Yun  Boos 

a  general  outline  and  r^sumf  of  the  relativity 
theory  was  presented.  The  work  of  the  past 
year  has  in  general  been  along  the  liui  s  in- 
dicated in  that  discussion.  In  addition  to  new- 
applications  of  the  theory,  eeveral  investiga- 
tor^ I  n  -  devoted  themselves  to  clearing  up  the 
relations  between  the  fundamental  postulates 
and  annmptions.  Among  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  along  this  line,  one  by  Car- 
mlchael  Is  worthv  of  mention.  As  generally 
stated,  the  theorv  of  relativity  requires  that 
the  mass  of  a  lx>dy— viewed  as  its  Inertis — 
with  respect  to  forces  acting  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion  shall  be  different  from  its  *'  mass" 
vHth  respect  to  forces  at  right  angles  to  its 
motion.  This  has  introduosd  ma^y  eompliea* 
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tions  in  certain  problems.  In  a  recent  paper, 
Tolman  has  abown  that  it  ia  pouible  to  use  the 
"tnunvcfw"  maaa  for  lengitttdinal  as  well  as 

transveree  collision.  J.  D.  van  der  \V'aals,  .Ir^ 
by  making  certain  assumptions  about  the  varia- 
tion of  mass  with  vtlocil}',  has  shown  tiiat  the 
results  of  the  relativity  theory  may  be  derived 
directly  from  the  classical  mechanics.  The 
problem  of  g^ravitation  has  received  consider* 
able  attention  from  some  of  the  leaders  in  this 
line.  .Abruiiam  and  Kinstein  hav.  t  ub  pub- 
lished papers  dvulirig  with  this  question.  D. 
L.  Web«ter  has  discussed  the  various  theories 
of  gravitation  and  their  relation  to  the  relft* 
tivity  theory.  It  has  generallj^  been  eonsidered 
that  acceptance  of  the  relativity  principle  de- 
stroyed ail  need  for  or  possibility  of  an  ether. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  liave  re- 
cently Appeared  several  objectiona  to  tUia  view, 
Ehrenfest  has  abown  that  Einstein**  theory  pre> 
sents  difficulties  in  the  way  of  regarding  the 
ether  as  supcrtluous.  Helm  iia»  gone  farther 
and  maintains  that  only  on  the  relativity  i)rin- 
ciple  is  a  thoroughgoing  hypothesis  of  the  ether 
possible. 

Radioactivity.  In  the  1911  Yeab  Book,  Ru- 
therford and  Geiger's  table  was  reproduced. 
This  gave  the  order  of  ttie  products  of  the 
three  radioactive  families  and  the  data  coa- 
cerniilg  their  half-value  periods  and  radiations 
as  far  as  then  determined.  The  woric  of  the 
past  year  has  filled  in  one  or  two  of  the  gaps 
in  this  table.  From  studying  the  loss  of  ac- 
'tivity  of  Vesuvian  cotunnite,  Rossi  has  con- 
eiuded  that  the  half-value  period  oi  radium  D 
ia  about  17  yeara.  The  woric  of  iMgst  and 
Nuttatt— eee  below— has  thown  thai  nranittm 
jirobnbly  consists  of  two  products,  uranium  I. 
and  uranium  II.  BaiTfttt  has  found  that  the 
range  of  the  a  particles  from  thorium  A  is  5.4 
em.  By  studying  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  ra- 
dium A,  Eekmann  baa  thown  that,  while  an 
utom  of  radium  A  is  originally  positively 
charged,  it  may  become  neutral,  or  even  iitiga- 
tively  charged  in  the  presence  of  strong  ioniza- 
tion. The  coefficient  of  dilTusion  of  radium  A 
in  air  was  found  to  be  very  close  to  the  value 
for  radium  emanation  as  determined  by  Ruth- 
erford. It  was  also  suowu  timt  the  atomic 
weight  of  radium  \  w  n i  [  i uximataly  the 
same  aa  that  of  radium  emanation. 

In  the  1911  Yeab  fioos,  the  failure  of  Weiss 
and  Piccard  to  detect  any  influence  of  a  strong 
magnetic  field  on  radioactive  transformations 
was  noted.  In  some  recent  work  by  Rutherford 
and  Chadwick,  it  was  observed  that  a  strong 
magnetic  field  had  no  apnreeiable  effect  on  the 
7  ray  activity  of  a  radium  preparation.  Ru- 
therford has  also  shown  that  the  rate  of  decay 
of  r;i.!ium  emanaliim  is  independent  of  the 
concentration  and  that  it  is  the  same  at  the 
temperature  of  Iwiuid  air  as  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Russetl  ha*  attempted  to  detect 
some  influence  of  temperature  on  radioactive 
disintegration,  biit  his  results  were  entirely 
negative.  All  tliese  r^ulta  are  in  line  with 
tlM  ateeptod  theory  that  the  radioactive 
ehangiM  oeevr  within  the  atoms  themselves,  and 
are  therefore  only  very  slightly  susceptible  to 
external  influences.  Ine  discoverey  of  some 
method  of  influencing  the  rate  of  radioactive 
transformations  would  prove  an  immense  aid 
in  the  »tady  of  the  real  nature  of  the  pro- 

-  Banratt  nd  M*r>d»n  hava  eimtianed  their 


study  of'  the  emission  of  c  particles  by  the 
various  radioactive  products.  Their  results  oa 
the  branching  of  thorium  B  into  thorium  V% 
and  thorium  C,  have  been  confirmed  by  some 
work  of  lievesy  on  the  electrochemical  behavior 
of  thorium  (  .  J5arratt  has  followed  up  the 
work  of  Qeiger  and  Marsden  (see  lull  Yeaa 
Bo<MC)f  bj  drtermining  the  relative  number  and 
the  ranges  of  the  a  particles  emitted  by  the 
disintegration  products  of  thorium.  His  re- 
sults may  be  summarized  as  follows:  thorium 
emanation  emits  100  particles  of  5.0  cm.  range; 
thorium  A  emits  100  particles  of  5.4  em.  nuiga; 
thorium  d  emits  3fi  particlea  of  4.S  em.  range; 
thorium  d  on  its  06  particles  of  8.6  em.  range. 

In  11)11,  Fajans  and  ifiiki  ^  r  showeil  that 
radium  C'a  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of  dis- 
integration products  of  the  radium  series,  bat 
wa*  a  aort  of  aide  liraneli.  That  ia,  radium  Q 
may  disintegrate  ao  aa  to  give  either  radhm 
D  or  radium  Cj.  This  is  similar  to  the  be- 
havior of  thorium  Ci  noted  above.  (See  also 
1011  Yeab  Book.)  The  investigation  of  the 
transformation  of  radium  B  into  radium  Ci 
and  of  radium  C,  Into  radium  (\,  or  radium  V, 
has  been  continue<l  by  Fajans  and  Makower. 
Their  chief  results  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
a  rays  aa  v.  :i  ll^  t!ic  greater  part  nf  t.  e 
rays  from  radium  C  belong  to  radium  CV 
( 2 )  The  ionization  due  to  the  p  rays  from  ra- 
dium C,  is  too  small  to  be  detecte<i  in  compari- 
son with  that  due  to  the  j9  rays  from  radium 
Ci.  (3)  The  p  rays  from  radium  B  cnu  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  a 
eoeflkient  of  absorption  seven  time*  as  gieai 
as  that  of  the  other.  This  group  prodnem 
only  1%  per  cent,  of  the  total  ionization  das 
\i>  radium  B.  The  7  radiation  from  radium  B 
was  btudied  by  Mosley  and  Makower.  Thev 
prepared  radium  B  bv  recoil  from  radium  A 
(see  Ybab  BooBa  for  1910  and  1911)  and  mad* 
eorrections  for  the  y  radlatioa  ftom  the  radiitt 
C  in  equilibrium  with  radium  B.  Their 
suits  show  that  radium  B  gives  no  hnrd  y  raji 
and  that,  if  radium  Ci  emits  any  y  rays  at  all, 
the  quantity  i*  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  methoda. 

As  already  noted  Geiger  and  Nuttall  havp 
shown  that  the  transformation  of  uranium  intc 
uranium  emanation  takes  place  in  two  stepj. 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  oi 
an  a  particle.  Their  method  eoneirt*  in  plot- 
ting the  ionization  against  thp  ran-^ca  of  th* 
o  particles  for  uranium,  ionium,  uiul  polonium, 
making  certain  corrections  for  impuritie.*,  leai;. 
etc  It  is  known  that  the  atoms  of  ioniniB 
and  polonium  give  off  one  a  particle  each  ee 
disintegrating.  The  curves  for  these  two  wert 
found  to  be  in  complete  agreement.  The  cunt 
for  uranium,  however,  while  of  the  same  gcr. 
eral  type  as  the  others,  differed  from  them  de- 
cidedly in  the  position  of  the  maximum  and  tbt 
rate  of  decrease  from  the  maximum.  Geiger 
and  Kuttall  ihowed  that  this  cun-e  could  be 
obtained  by  eombining  two  "pur,  "  curves 
(such  as  ionium  or  polonium)  for  a  particlei. 
whose  nmge*  are  2.0  and  2.5  cm.  The  value  ef 
the  mug*  of  the  a  particles  from  uranimo 
previonsTy  given,  vii.,  2.72  cm.,  is  evidently  the 
mean  value  for  these.  According  to  '  thi» 
theory,  uranium  I.  has  a  half-value  period  of 
r>  X  10»  years  and  emits  a  particles  of  rsajpe 
2^  em.  (in  air  at  700  mm.  and  15"C.)  and  it 
tfaua  tranafonnad  into  vnalum  II.  This  has 
a  half'value  period  of  8  x  10*  yuara  and  emtti 
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•  particles  of  range  2.9  cm.  Tlirse  two  pro- 
dncts  sboald  differ  in  atomic  wtigiit  by  4,  and 
nuit  Iw  very  similar  in  chemical  propi^rtias 
f)ince  tlnw  Iw  it  lia«  been  iound  irapombia  to 
.separate  tbon  br  ohaiiieal  prooen.  It  has 
U'l'u  calculntrd  tbat  there  is  about  one  niilli- 
gram  of  uranium  II.  in  each  gram  of  pure 
uranium.  Geiger  and  Nuttall  have  also  shown 
that  in  the  radium,  thorium,  and  actinium 
Mrica,  the  logarithm  of  the  ranoe  of  the  a 
particles  is  a  linear  function  of  iTie  logaritlim 
of  t"he  transformation  amslant.  This  rftjult 
has  proved  to  U-  of  con^iilfrable  tlioort-ticil 
importance.  The  characteristics  of  the  ray» 
from  the  nuriooa  prodoets  of  the  radivm  aertea 
hffw  bwn  investigated  by  Danysz,  and  by 
Dauysz  and  GOtz.  The  method  consisted  in  de- 
termining the  detlection  prtHluci  1  v  hen  the 
rays  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  strong 
magnetic  Held.  As  the  deflection  for  a  given 
field  depends  upon  the  velocity,  the  particles 
of  different  speeds  are  sorted  out,  thus  form- 
ing a  "magnetic  spectrum."  In  this  way 
Da^yas  showed  that  there  were  at  least  23 
gronpB  of  particles  whose  speed  varied  from 
0.615  to  0.906  times  the  velocity  of  light.  Von 
Baeyer,  Uahn,  and  Meitner  have  made  a  simi* 
lar  study  of  the  "  magnetie  tpaetrntt "  of  the 
raja  from  thorium. 

Parallel  with  the  work  of  esperinental  in- 

vestigation,  several  papers  have  been  published, 
which  develop  more  or  leas  completely  the 
theory  of  the  effects.    Araon;,'  thi  ><    iro  a  paper 

S Darwin,  on  the  absorption  and  scattering 
a  rays.  He  assumed  that  when  a  particles 
pass  through  matter  ther  exert  a  force  on  the 
electrons  according  to  tne  inverse  square  law 
tending  to  pull  the  electrons  out  of  fJi.j  atoms. 
From  this  he  developed  the  relation  between 
the  vdoeity  and  the  distance  from  the  source. 
The  experimentallj  determined  '^Teloeifer 
curves  "  for  a  number  of  substances  agree  with 
this  relation.  These  JeJuctliina  give  Us  a 
means  of  etttimating  the  number  of  electrons 
in  an  atom.  This  was  found  to  lie  between 
the  atomic  weight  and  half  that  number.  U. 
A.  Wilson  has  suggested  tbat  the  kiaetle  en- 
ergy  of  the  a  particles  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  "atomic  temperature"  determining  the 
internal  state  of  the  atom.  Its  influence  ou  the 
late  of  radioactive  decomposition  would  then 
he  ilmtUv  to  that  of  temperature  on  the  ve- 
Isdty  of  chemical  reaction.  By  a.ssuming  thnt 
the  work  done  by  an  a  particle  in  escaping  from 
an  atom  is  practically  the  aame  in  all  ca  > 
lie  developed  an  equation  connecting  tlie  rate 
of  tmafoftnation  with  thb  **atomic  tempera- 
ture.** The  rrsTiUs  of  Geiger  and  Marsdcn  (see 
1911  Yeak  ikM>K)  agree  with  this  theory.  From 
the  data  on  helium,  WilRon  has  calculated  tliat 
the  work  necessary  for  the  escape  of  one  eram- 
■eleenle  of  elcetrom  In  radioactive  emission 
is  about  10«  times  as  pp^ot  as  that  necessary 
to  liln-rate  one  jfrani-molmjle  of  electrons  from 
hot  platinm  in  thermionir  >  niission. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  theoretical 
eontrflmtlons  Is  a  paper  by  Rutherford  on  the 
origin  of  the  0  and  y  rays  from  radioactive 
substances.  The  disintegration  of  each  atom 
of  r:i,Iiurn  ]?  aiirl  milium  C  has  Ix'cn  shown  to 
furnish  about  one  /9  particle.  The  work  of 
Barkia  and  Sadler,  and  their  associates  (see 
191 1  Year  Rock  and  below)  has  shown  that 
under  certain  conditions  each  element  emits 
OBt  or  more  definite  tyjiea  of  X-ndintloii,  which 
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are  characteristic  of  the  element.  By  compar- 
ing the  data  on  the  absorption  of  this  charac- 
teristic X-radiation  from  bodies  of  lower  atomic 
weight,  Rutherford  was  led  to  the  oondusion 
tbat  the  penetrating  y  radiation  from  radium 
('  may  be  regaruoil  as  the  charavterifitic  radia- 
tion from  that  element  due  to  the  escape  of 
the  §  particles.  The  relatioi»hips  between  the 
energica  of  acme  of  the  jnoups  of  ^  particles 
from  radium  B  and  ramum  C,  as  given  bv 
Danysz  (see  above)  were  also  l  un  idcred. 
Rutherford  showed  that  these  could  bo  ex- 
plained to  some  extent  by  the  assumption  of 
two  definite  units  of  energy,  but  the  phenomena 
were  too  complicated  to  be  fully  explained 
■with  tho  ntfiir're  data  at  hand.  Rntherford'a 
itlt-a  oi  tlie  uiatter  is  suggestive.  He  regards 
the  atom  as  consisting  of  a  small,  central,  posi- 
tively-charged nucleus,  surrounded  by  electrons 
in  motioa.  There  are  some  reasons  ftnr  be^ 
lieving  that  the  electrons  are  in  ringg  rotating 
in  one  plane.  The  instability  uf  Lhe  alum,  to 
wiiUlj  radioactive  properties  are  due,  would 
then  be  of  two  kinds,  tliough  these  would  not 
necessarily  be  independent  of  each  other.  ln> 
stability  of  the  central  nucleus  would  give  rise 
to  the  emission  of  a  particles,  while  instability 
of  the  electronic  distribu ( i  i.  uonld  give  rise 
to  B  and  7  radiation.  If  we  ihiuk  of  a  /3 
parado  expelled  from  one  of  the  inner  rings, 
its  paasays  through  each  of  tlte  outer  ri^ga 
might  be  aoeompanfed  by  a  toss  of  energy  and 
the  production  of  a  particular  typr  of  7  rays. 

Ionization  and  Ueneb-vi.  Dischabqe  in 
Gasbs.  The  work  of  Barkia,  Sadler,  and 
others  on  the  natare  of  the  secondary 
X-rays  produced  when  a  beam  of  X-ray 
falls  on  a  polished  metal  ^^^Tirfnce  (See 
1811  Year  Book)  has  been  continued  with 
very  interesting  results.  JJarkla  and  Col- 
lier have  shown  that  there  is  one  "  fluorescent " 
speeimm  eharaeteriatio  of  all  the  elements; 
the  only  difTerencea  for  the  different  elements 
being  in  the  absorbability  of  the  radiation. 
For  this  radiation  from  various  elements,  the 
absorption  curves  referred  to  aluminum  seemed 
to  show  that  the  effects  in  the  elements  studied 
were  identical.  The  discovery  of  this  homo* 
geneous  secondary  X-radiation  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  investigations  on  the  nature 
of  the  action  of  the  X-rays,  since  heretofore 
the  radiation  from  any  available  source  was 
far  from  homogeneous.  Sadler  and  Meahatt 
have  shown  that  when  a  homogeneoos  beam  to 
.HiMittered  by  a  snbstance  of  low  atomic  wpight, 
it  is  transformed  into  a  "  softer**  type  of  radia- 
tion, and  that  the  "  harder  "  the  exciting  beam, 
the  greater  is  the  intensi^  of  the  scattered 
radiation,  and  the  greater  Is  the  change  in 
quality  produced  by  the  scattering.  Barkia 
and  Simons  have  studied  the  ionization  due 
to  the  bomogeneoos  Rdntgen  radiation  emitted 
by  elements  when  onwaed  to  ordinary  primary 
ROoi^n  radiation.  ?8ee  Tkab  Books  for  1911 
and  1912.)  They  showed  that  the  ioni:'ntion 
produced  is  not  purely  an  atomic  phenomenon, 
but  depends  to  some  extent  on  tne  chemical 
combination  of  the  elementa  in  the  gases. 
Equal  absorptions  of  X>raya  or  their  seeondaTy 
rays  by  different  gases  were  not  always  accom- 
panied by  equal  ionizations,  though  in  general 
ionization  was  found  to  be  roughly  proportional 
to  absorption.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
for  thi  abaorptian  of  the  eleelronic  radiation 
\a  diffeitnt  nasi.  The  leanlta  pohii  to  tbo 
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eondttsion  that  ttw  ratotire  ktniiationa  in  dif- 
ferent gaees  when  lUJa^mi  ndlfttton  is  tatslly 

absorbed  are  identical  with  the  ionizationi  pfO* 
duced  by  electronic  and  a  radiatluQs. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  speculation 
vbether  the  X-r«yi  are  tiinitar  to  ultra-violet 
ligbt  of  Mctramly  short  wavo-bngth  or  are  oor- 
p1l^:rIIl.^r  in  nature.  Recent  experiments  r^f 
Laiu  <it  Munich,  proniiw  to  throw  light  on  tins 
question.  A  cylindrical  beam  of  A-rays  was 
passed  through  a  crystal  of  zinc  blend  on  to  a 
photographic  plate.    Upon  development^  this 

showed  a  jiattrrn  similar  to  tlmt  wliich  ■A-n;ilil 
be    produciil  dilfraction    li    tli^'    "  wave 

lengtliH "  of  the  rays  were  comparnl  lc  tn  i':iv 
distances  between  the  molecules.  >iaturally 
this  has  provoked  a  lively  discussion,  and  ttia 
advocates  of  a  corpuscular  theory  have  sug- 
gested explanations  based  on  reflection.  Ap- 
[lariintly  the  question  is  by  n  >  nu  Lins  .settled, 
and  we  shall  probably  in  the  immediate  future 
flee  much  work  along  this  line. 

J.  J.  Thomson  has  given  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  the  process  of  ionlcation  by  moving 
partictt^.  Ili^  is^uiutitions  are  (1)  "Cathode 
or  poi^itive  rays  when  they  pass  through  an 
atom  repel  or  attract  the  corpuscles  (eleetrons) 
ill  it  and  thereby  give  them  kinetie  energy." 
(i)  **Wheii  the  energy  imparted  to  a  cor- 
piisrl.  (electron)'  is  greater  than  a  certain 
definite  value — the  value  required  to  ionize  the 
atom — a  corpuscle  (electron)  escapes  from  the 
atom,  and  a  free  corpuaole  (electron)  and  a 
posltiveiy  charged  atom  are  inrediioed.'*  FMm 
tlir=r  Mgsumptions  and  varioiis  experimental 
data,  Thomson  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  cath- 
ode rays,  the  number  of  ions  produced  per 
centimeter  ahould  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  kinetie  energy  of  the  moving  particle. 
Glasson's  experimental  results  (Iflll)  confirm 
this  view.  From  Townsend'a  calculation  of  the 
energy  required  for  ionization,  Thomson  i  in- 
cludes that  the  number  of  electrons  per  atom  is 
probably  not  more  tliaa  two  or  three  times  the 
atomic  weight.  The  reeombination  of  the  elec- 
trons with  the  Tons  would  produce  a  radiation 
which  would  ordinarily  be  "wry  fir"  into  the 
ultra-violet.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
atoms  also  contain  electrons  requiring  a  much 

K eater  fgree  lor  ionisatko.  XlwmaMi  ahowa 
at  thfa  theory  aeeounte  wr  jmisn  eimflar 
to  the  X-rays.  Since  this  radiation  would  owe 
its  character  primarily  to  the  properitics  of  the 
atom  which  produced  it.  It  would  resemble 
very  eiroagly  the  homofleneouB  (characteristic) 
ROntgen  radiation  •tirafed  by  Barkla  and  his 
associates.  Thomson  also  show's  thrifr  this  ra- 
diation would  probably  be  divided  utto  definite 
units  or  "  quanta."  The  actual  mechanism  of 
ionisation  has  also  been  considered  by  several 
otiiera,  both  experimentally  and  theoretically. 
Gill  and  Pitit'.nck  have  found  some  very  inter- 
esting elTtictii  in  helium.  Four  years  apo  these 
investigators  showed  that  the  minimum  spark 
potential  was  lower  in  helium  than  in  other 
gases.  The  sample  used  at  that  time  contained 
vnrioup  impurities.  Their  latest  results  were 
obtained  with  very  pure  helium.  They  found 
that  in  pure  helium  the  minimum  spark  po- 
tential was  156  voits,  while  the  presence  of  1 
per  cent,  of  impurity  increased  this  to  187 
volts.  This  extremely  low  spark  potential  they 
ascribed  to  ionization  by  collision. 

Tlif    ;  T  i  'fttion   in  closed         i  I     1  y  Huntgen 

rays  and  by  y  rays  has  been  studied  by  £ve. 


His  resnlts  show  tliat  the  ioniaatioii  prodnfled 
by  these  agents  ie  really  due  to  eleetitni  pro* 

jected  with  velocities  of  the  ordrr  of  magnitude 
of  the  cathode  rays  or  the  p  rays  of  radium  C 
In  the  case  of  ROntgen  rays,  these  electrons 
oome  from  the  gaa  in  the  veeeel,  while  in  the 
ease  of  y  rays  tbAe  eleetrona  oona  ehielly 
from  the  w;ill3  of  the  containing  vessel.  This 
was  shown  by  working  with  electroscopes  con- 
tained in  very  thin  walled  cases.  The  ioniza- 
tion due  to  BOntgen  raya  in  the  case  of  iron 
or  cine  veeielfl  with  %  millimeter  wafle  waa 

only   nliOTit    15    prr   cent,    nf  the  innirrttion 
free  air,  while  that  due  to  y  raya  vva.3  about 
40  per  cent,  greater  than  that  in  free  air. 

The  work  of  T.  R.  Wilson  in  photographing 
tba  path  of  an  ionising  particle  in  a  gas  was 
mentionpd  in  the  1011  \eab  Book.  During  the 
past  year  he  has  perfected  the  details  of  this 
method  and  has  brought  out  several  new  points 
of  decided  interest.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthv  facts  concerns  the  path  d  aa  a  particle. 
This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  straight 
line.  The  photographs  In  general  confirm  this, 
but  in  many  cases  an  ribrujK  bend  occurs  within 
the  last  few  millimeters  of  the  path.  Some 
platea  ahowad  w^denoa  tliat  this  waa  dna  t»  the 
phenomaDOO  of  reeoiL 

Pohl  and  Prinpbeim  hava  eontimted  tbeir 
investigations  on  the  selective  photoelectric 
effect,  mentioned  in  the  1911  Yn.\a  Book. 
Previous  results  obtained  for  rubidium,  potas- 
sium, and  barium  agreed  exactly  with  Linde- 
mann'a  calculated  valuea,  but  uie  results  of 
their  recent  erperimmts  on  sodium  and 
lithium  show  departurcci  of  from  12  per 
oentL  to  20  per  cent,  from  the  theoretical 
valuee.  Elster  and  Ueitel  have  determined  the 
minimum  luminous  energy  neoessary  for  tim 
production  of  an  electronic  current  in  a  potas- 
sium photo-electric  cell.  To  produce  a  current 
of  about  10 — 1»  amperes  per  square  c«?in mieu  r, 
they  found  that  it  required  approximately 
10— T  ergs  per  second  per  square  centimeter. 

J.  Bobinson's  work  on  the  pbotO'Clcetrte  vrep- 
erties  of  thin  metallic  films  indieates  that  for 
very  thin  films  the  velocity  of  the  emitted  elec- 
trons is  greater  when  produced  by  emergent 
than  by  incident  lights  wbile  for  thicker  films 
the  reverse  is  tlie  case.  Robinaon  haa  also 
studied  photOHcleetrie  fatigue,  showing  among 
other  things  that  fatigue  occurs  when  a  metu 
is  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light,  but  that  recov- 
ery begins  as  soon  as  the  light  is  shut  off 
and  is  completed  in.  a  few  minutes.  Ha  hsa 
suggested  tnat  Allen's  results*  vrhlch  differ 
from  these,  were  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  oecludetl  gas.  The  theoretical  bearings  of 
the  photo-electric  effect  have  been  discussed  by 
0.  W.  Richardson  and  C^mptoa.  The  general 
agreement  between  Richardson's  theory  and  the 
experimental  results  seems  to  be  very  good,  and 
the  theory  fits  in  well  with  the  theory  of  other 
allied  effects.  Compton  has  poind  il  out  that 
the  electrons  moving  between  emitting  and  re- 
ceiving platea  are  subject  to  a  force  due  to  the 
contact  difference  of  potential,  as  well  as  to 
that  due  to  the  external  field.  When  corrected 
for  this  effect,  his  results  inJirite  that,  under 
the  action  of  a  given  t>eani  of  ultra-violet 
light,  the  different  metals  give  off  eleetreaa 
irTth  practically  equal  veloeitiea. 

In  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
and  suggestive  dis<'<:i\'i/r ics  of  thf  w.ir  \^  line 
made  by  R.  W.  Wood^  incidental  to  his  work 
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<Ui  kog  he*t  waves.  He  found  that  the  elee« 
trieaJ  conductivity  of  a  tbin  tlim  of  silver,  de* 
posited  on  glass  or  qu:irl/,  was  nut  greatly 
affected  by  a  number  of  croaa-cuts,  providing 
that  these  outs  were  not  more  than  0.0003 
millimeter  in  width.  The  original  rosistaneea 
«f  the  Alms  were  about  10  ohms  eaeh,  and  this 
was  increased  by  the  crosa-cuta  in  aonn'  (  iL^(  h 
to  ooly  13  or  15  ohnis,  while  in  others  it  was 
Jond  to  be  as  great  as  300  or  400  ohms.  Ap- 
paraiUjr  this  variation  was  due  to  alicht  difl«r> 
eases  fa  the  width  of  tho  cuts.  Wbsn  tho 
width  of  the  cross-cuts  was  increased  to  about 
O.OOOa  millimeter,  the  resistance  became  prac- 
ttodly  iBflitite.  Other  ezperimenta  of  a  differ* 
smt  utnio  leeiaMi  to  ahow  that  this  was  a  real 
efleet  Wood  hao  iuggested  the  novel  explana* 
lion  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  "  prescnrp 
of  an  atmosphere  of  electrons  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  metallic  surfaces."  Some  recent 
work  by  Anderson  and  Morrison  on  electric 
currents  In  air  at  ordinary  pressure  seeau  to 
be  in  harmony  with  this  explanation. 

J  Rays.  The  production  and  nature  of  8  raya 
— slijw  uiovirig  ,J  [lai  t  icl<"'9  t"vcited  by  a  beam 
of  o  rays — have  been  studied  by  several  in- 
vestigators, notable  among  wnom  are  Morman 
Campbell  and  U.  A.  Bums  toad.  Campbell's  re- 
sults show  that  the  initial  velocity  of  the  9 
rsys  is  not  as  great  a  a  luia  be€n  heri  tofore  sup- 
posed, and  that  it  is  probably  independent  of 
tile  nature  of  the  material  in  which  the  8  rays 
are  excited.  'Ine  munher  of  i  partieiee  emitted 
under  the  influence  of  a  given  beam  of  a  rays 
is  independent  of  (lie  nature  of  the  surface, 
Campbell  seems  to  favor  the  view  that  the  ioniza- 
tion produced  in  a  gas  by  an  a  particle  is  an 
indirect  result,  the  energy  of  tiie  a  partide 
being  primarily  expended  in  sooae  proeeM  other 
than  ionization.  Pound  has  shown  that  the  oc- 
cluded gas  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  exerts 
a  large  influence  on  the  production  of  the  sec- 
ondary rayt  eicited  when  a  raya  (ail  on  a  pel* 
isiied  meUl  snrfaoe.  In  the  raee  of  a  eanwn 
plate,  the  production  of  spcondary  rays  was  in- 
creaeed  by  cooling  to  liquid  ^ir  temperature, 
since  this  increased  the  amount  of  occluded  gas. 

The  experiments  of  Bumstead  and  MacGou> 
gan  indieate  that  the  number  of  6  partieiee 
fitted  under  given  conditions  depends  upon 
the  speed  of  the  excitinf^  a  particles  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  number  of  ions  pro- 
duced in  a  gaa.  The  fact  that  the  rate  of 
production  of  8  rays  decreases  for  WMM  tiHM 
after  the  establiahBwnt  of  the  vaoimn  wm  m> 
cribed  to  the  influeaoe  of  gas  abeotted  by  the 
walls  of  (Iji  vessel.  It  was  found  that  polo- 
nium and  the  active  deposit  of  thorium  emitted 
a  iwUfttiOB  wbidl  ceroisted  of  two  parts.  The 
ptmuj  Bttri  wna  not  ajqpieeiably  affeeted  by 
an  eieetr&  Held;  HtM  aeeoBdary  part  eonsieted 
of  electrons  whofte  velocity  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  S  rays  and  less  than  that  of  the 

nj9.  This  secondary  radiation  was  also 
emitted  by  any  metal  upon  whieh  the  a  rays 
were  Ineltoit.  Bnmeteed  and  IfMOougan 
found  that  at  least  part  of  the  B  rays  were  due 
to  the  action  of  these  secondary  rays  and  their 
experiments  were  "  in  t  adverse  to  the  view 
that  the  whole  of  the  d  ray  effect  was  produced 
iB  this  way.* 

Thebmions.  Tlie  emis.^ion  of  electrons  and 
positively  charged  particles  from  heated  metals 
•nd  oxides*  has  been  the  suli.n  i  t  <  f  investigation 
far  several  years.  O.  W.  Richardson  and  his 


students  hnro  devoted  a  great  deal  of  nttrn- 
tion  to  it,  auJ  Richardson  uas  developed  a  iiir- 
mula  giving  the  relation  between  the  tecj]>'  ra 
ture  and  the  number  of  electrons  emitted. 
During  the  past  year,  several  investigations 
bearing  on  this  subject  have  been  published. 
The  value  of  e/m  for  the  positive  ions  from 
varioua  suits  of  barium,  strontiurn,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  zinc,  bos  been  determined  by 
Davisson.  His  results  indicate  that  the  char- 
aeteriatie  poaitivo  ions  fr<Hn  these  salts  eonsist 
of  single  atoms  of  the  metals,  eaoh  of  whioh 
luit^  lu^^t  a  'linglr  electron.  This  ngTOM  With 
Richardson's  previous  results. 

The  investigation  by  Pring  and  Parker  of  the 
ionisMion  produesd  by  lu»t  carbon,  indleatea 
that  the  pressure  of  the  aarrounding  gas  and 
thr  impurities  in  the  carbon  exert  a  great  in- 
iluence.  Their  investigation  was  carried  up  to 
temperatures  as  great  aa  2000*0.  Their  re- 
sults differ  widely  from  tboee  caleolated  by 
Biebardaon'a  formvla.  Their  eoaolasion  is  that 

tlio  rp!ati\ply  inrtre  currents  oht;iinrd  hv  prp 
vioua  mveatigators  should  br-  a.-^iTilicd  to  au 
emission  of  electrons  dm-  to  a  l  Ih  tui  il  r<  action 
between  the  hot  carbon  or  its  impurities  and 
the  surrounding  gas,  rather  than  to  a  direct 
emission  of  ele^rons  by  the  carbon  itself.  The 
results  of  Fredenhsgen  on  the  emission  of  elec- 
trons from  a.  lilt  lime  cathode  confirm  this 
view.  When  the  cathode  was  heated  in  an  elec- 
tric fumae^  the  emission  of  electrons  was  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  that  found  at  the  same 
temperature  when  the  cathode  waa  heated  by 

the  pasaa^e  of  a  current.  As  the  hot  lime 
conducts  elecirolytically,  this  would  indicate 
that  the  emission  of  electrons  was  not  pri- 
narily  doe  to  the  temperatore.  It  would  seoa 
from  these  rather  eonlliotiBg  reralto  that  there 
is  need  of  considerable  investigation  along  thia 
line,  both  experimental  and  theoretical. 

Light.  In  the  1911  Yeab  Book,  reference 
was  msde  to  tlie  worlc  of  Wood  on  "  resonance 
apectra,"  and  some  aeeomt  waa  given  of  the 
results  obtained  with  sodium  and  iodine  vapors. 
This  work  has  been  continued  and  extended 
during  the  past  yen  by  W  on  l  and  others.  Some 
of  the  results  obtained  are  very  striking. 
Wood  haa  found  that  mercury  vapor  at  ordi> 
nary  temperatures  gives  this  resonance  spectrum 
when  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  ultra-violet 
light  of  the  same  wave  length  .is  lis  so-called 
absorption  line  (Xss253b).  Ihm  investiga- 
tion, nt  eovne,  was  made  entirely  by  photog* 
raphy,  the  vapor  being  oontained  la  «  quarto 
tube,  which  is  tranaparent  to  ultra-violet  light. 
The  results  obtained  by  a  Ftudy  of  this  <  fTt  ct 
are  in  accord  with  Planck's  theory  of  absorp- 
tion. It  was  found  that  with  mereitry  mpor 
in  a  hiffh  vaenani,  tliere  was  no  true  ■beorp« 
tion,  but  only  a  seattering  of  the  light.  How> 
ever,  when  a  small  quantity  of  air  nr  other 
gas  was  admitted,  true  absorption  occurred, 
that  is,  the  energy  was  partially  converted  into 
heat.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  energy  ecat* 
tend  to  the  amonnt  abeorbed  waa  ftntad  to  be 
a  function  of  thn  pressure  of  the  gas  mixed 
with  the  mercury  \apor.  When  the  scattered 
radiation  from  a  directly  illuminated  tube  was 
allowed  to  fall  on  a  second  quartz  tube  con- 
taining mercury  vapor,  it  was  found  thst  the 
vapor  in  the  second  tube  gave  out  an  extremely 
homogeneous  radiation,  which  was  called  "  see- 
ninhiry  re'^onunee  rudKitioii  "  In  this  way  a 
"  resonance  lamp "  was  constructed.   The  light 
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from  this  lamp  waa  extrpmely  sensitive  to  the 
presence  of  the  mercury  vapor  in  the  air,  being 
very  easily  absorbed  by  it.  A  layer  of  mer- 
cury vapor  5  millimeters  thick  at  a  pressure 
corresponding  to  room  temperature — approdu- 
mately  1/76000  of  an  atmospb«re<— was  auA- 
cient  to  cut  down  the  intensity  one-balf.  In  one 
exjM  riini  lit.  ijuartz  bulb,  in  whicli  mercury 
had  t>eeu  ijeated,  was  afterwards  cleiined  with 
nitrio  «eid  and  distilM  water  and  then  heated 
alDKMt  to  radiMM.  £vaii  after  this  traatment 
it  east  aa  alnsott  totally  black  shadow  when 
photographad  by  the  light  from  the  nwmaiiee 
lamp. 

A  continuation  of  the  work  on  iodine  vapor 
(see  1911  YsAft  Boos)  with  a  iO-foot  spectro- 
graph gaT»  remits  whieh  are  fall  of  euggestion 

for  future  work.  For  example,  with  the  high 
resolving  power  of  this  iiistrument  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  iodine  was  found  to  contain 
many  thousand  line* — Wood  estimates  tiie  num- 
her  at  50,000.  In  the  rexion  covered  by  the 
greon  line  of  mercury,  X  =  5460.7,  no  leas  than 
seven  distinct  lines  were  found.  1  heso  were 
comprised  within  a  dilference  of  wave  lenj^th 
of  less  tlian  0.4  of  an  AogstrOm  unit,  in  the 
red,  orange,  and  yellow  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
the  linee  wore  found  to  be  even  more  closely 
crowded  together.  In  Wood's  previous  work, 
he  showed  that  the  reHonance  speetra  of  iodine 
when  excited  by  the  mercury  arc  con  Dieted  of 
three  superwMed  series  of  lines— one  excited  by 
the  green  fine  and  the  other  two  by  the  two 
yellow  lines.  By  using  suitable  absorbing 
icreeng,  be  has  succeeded  in  separating  tlie  ef- 
fect of  the  gre«D  line  from  the  other  two.  This 
spectrum  was  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
thirty-seven  double  lines,  the  differeneea  in 
frequency  being  approximately  constant,  and 
two  lines  of  the  series  being  missing.  This  re- 
sult is  somewhat  stuitlar  to  his  previous  re»ulta 
lor  sodium  vapor,  except  that  in  that  case  it 
was  the  differences  in  iMve  length  which  were 
constant.  The  series  excited  by  the  two  yellow 
lines  were  somewhat  similar,  though  the  rela- 
tion between  the  members  of  the  series  were  so 
complex  that  no  relation  between  frsqiMtteiSS  Or 
wave  lengths  was  apparent. 

While  Wood  has  been  the  leader  in  this  line 
of  investigation,  the  resenrches  of  Dunoycr  on 
sodium  vapor  and  of  Franck  and  Hertz  on  iodino 
vapor  have  added  considerable  to  oiir  knowl- 
edge of  these  very  complicated  efTectB.  Franck 
and  Horta  studied  the  nuorescenoe  of  iodine  va- 
por onder  the  influence  of  polarized  light  and 
showed  that  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  exciting  light, 
tlie  intensity  of  the  fluorescence  was  16  per 
cent,  snialier  than  in  the  plane  of  polarization. 
The  qu^tion  whether  the  radiation  from  a  in- 
minons  gas  is  due  primarily  to  its  temperature 
is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  ra- 
diation. An  equation  has  been  deduced  on  theo- 
retical grounds  giving  the  width  of  a  spectrum 
line  as  a  function  of  the  wave  length,  the  abso> 
lute  temperature,  and  the  mass  of  the  vibrating 
particle.  Tlie  width  of  the  spectrum  line  can 
be  meanured  by  interference  methods,  and  hence 
the  temperature  of  the  radiating  particle  can  be 
deduced.  Using  this  as  the  method  of  attack, 
Fabry  and  BuissoR  studied  the  speetra  of  the 
rare  gases — helium,  neon,  and  krypton— when 
subjected  to  an  alternating  current  di«chnrpe. 
The  discharge  tubes  were  f^urrounded  by  a  wjiti  r 
iMttb  at  room  temperature,  and  it  was  assumed 


that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  was 
the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
batli.  Mea^iurcmentb  were  also  taken  with  the 
tube  immersed  in  liquid  air.  The  results  at 
room  temperature  agreed  with  the  theoretical 
reanlti  within  I  per  cent,  'ihe  results  at  liquid 
sir  temperature  differed  from  the  calealated  re- 
suits  by  less  ttm  10  per  cent.,  the  deviatioa 
being  such  as  would  result  if  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  were  slightly  greater  thaa  that  Sf 
the  liquid  air.  These  renilts  are  in  geaenl  ne- 
cord  with  the  principles  of  the  kinetic  theoiy 
of  gases.  They  indicate  that  the  mass  of  tte 
luminous  particles  is  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitude as  that  of  the  atoms,  and  that  the  tem- 

Serature  of  tlie  luminous  gas  is  not  very  much 
iffei^nt  from  that  of  its  soiroandiagi.  Uswe 
the  luminosity  of  the  gas  cannot  be  due  pri* 
niarily  to  high  temperature. 

Following  up  this  line  btill  further,  Fabi^ 
and  Buisson  have  made  approximate  determi- 
nations  of  the  temperatures  of  various  aonroes 
of  light.  In  the  c:i?p  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
lamp,  the  uuixui.um  temperature  p^^ible  was 
calculated  to  be  120O''C.  i;ii3  is  undoubtedly 
too  high,  since  the  effect  of  impacts  between  the 
luminous  particles  in  this  case  is  certainly  not 
negligible,  as  is  implicitly  assumed  in  the  cal- 
culations. Experiment  also  gives  a  much  lower 
value  for  this  temperature^  Heiui-  in  this  cas*? 
also  the  temperature  cannot  l>e  the  sole  cauie 
of  the  radiation.  The  temperature  of  the  are 
between  iron  electrodes  was  calculated  to  be 
2400°C.  Here  the  effect  of  impacts  is  Tsiy 
sIiL'iit.  T!ii.^  iMie  of  attadc  promises  enelleat 
rcMults  lor  tiie  Juture. 
PIO  IBON.  See  Ibor  avo  SiflBU. 
PIGOEBIEA.    See  G*Bns««  aud  BntMB 

DlSPOSAI.. 

PITNEY,  Maht.on.  Ar  American  jurist,  ap- 
pointed on  February  18,  1912,  associate  ja*- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  bom  in  Morristown,  K.  J.,  in  18S8»  sad 
gradtrnted  tnm  Princeton  Ujalveraly  in  1879. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1882,  practicing  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-sixth 
Congresses,  1896-1889,  and  resigned  his  seat  on 
January  10,  1891>.  From  that  year  until  1901 
tip  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Sensts 
and  its  president  in  1901.  In  UWl  he  wss 
appointed  a.s.sociate  justice  of  the  Supreiiif 
Court  of  the  State  and  served  in  this  position 
until  1908y  when  he  was  made  chancellor  for 
the  term  expiring  1910.  See  Uiontn  Sfuxm, 
Federal  Judteiary. 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.    P  .   f'rrr  PiJ^>*51»fc 

PITUITARY  QLANB.    See  Si  riury. 

P^AOTTH.  Bubonic  plague  made  t.^  sp- 
pearaaoe  in  the  West  Indies  in  19  giriac 
rise  to  some  alarm  and  eausing  a  stiffening  at 
quarantine  precautions  in  the  seaports  of  th? 
United  States.  Up  to  August  6,  47  casei<  hxA 
been  reported  in  Porto  Rico,  23  of  which  were 
fatal.  Three  cases  were  also  reported  from 
Havana  and  others  from  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad. The  rat  5r  the  main  factor  in  the  spread 
of  plague,  hut  other  rodents  nuiy  act  a*  car- 
riers and  servo  &»  a  reservoir  in  certain  locali- 
ties, as,  for  example,  the  ground  squirrel  in 
California  and  a  speeies  of  marmot,  called 
tarbagan,  in  Manchuria.  Attention  has  of  late 
b^en  directed  to  tlie  mongoose,  an  animal  nllied 
r  )  the  rat  and  squirrel  by  nature  and  habit.*, 
which  swarms  in  Porto  Rico,  where  it  is  said 
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<0  Tiarp  be<?n  introduced  to  kill  off  the  rats. 
It  haa  bwn  proved  that  this  rodent  does  Ik'- 
«ome  infected  with  the  Bacillus  pcstis  and  that 
it  is  a  possible  if  not  probable  carrier.  Since 
1904,  when  the  present  pandemia  began,  plague 
baa  circled  the  globe.  From  south-central 
Cbina,  where  it  has  been  endemic  for  cen> 
taries,  the  disease  first  invaded  Canton,  Hon<;- 
kong,  Amoy,  and  Macao.  It  then  spread  to 
India,  Japan,  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  to  Bttnia, 
Aiutria,  and  Porfciijg»l  in  £hurope!»  and  to  a  num< 
ber  of  localities  in  Africa;  then  in  1899  to 
Uawaii,  Xew  Caledonia,  and  to  variouH  coun- 
tries in  South  America;  iu  1900  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  California.  By  1011  the  plague 
bad  invaded  tboM  countries  baving  the  most 
extensive  maritime  coniincrce.  In  the  western 
hemisphere,  by  1S»07,  plague  had  b«en  reported 
in  Argentina,  i'l  i/il,  Chile,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Trinidad,  and  Uruguay,  and 
in  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington.  The  cases  recently 
reported  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  the  first 
known  to  have  m  <  iin  ,!  in  cither  jilace  during 
the   prewnt   p.ciiiriKic.     See   ViTAi  StatlBTICB. 

PLANETS.    S^r  Astronomy 

PLANT  BSBSDINQ.   See  HoBiicuLTm; 

BXOLOGT. 

PLANT  CANCER.    See  Caxceb. 

f  liANT  DISEASES.    See  Hotakt. 

PLANTEN,  JoHX  R.  A  Dutch  public  of- 
HeiaL  oonsnl-general  for  the  Netherlands  in 
New  York  City,  died  Dseember  8,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1m:}4  and  removed 
to  New  York  with  his  parcni»  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  New  York  Citv  and  entered  tlie 
mannfaetuTlng  firm  of  his  father.  In  1874  lie 
was  appointed  vice-consul  of  the  Netherlands 
in  New  York,  and  in  188.3  consul-general.  From 
time  to  time  he  had  charge  of  the  consular 
interests  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
He  acted  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  Washington  during  the  absenoe  of  the 
ambassador.  He  received  many  honors  fnm 
foreign  countries  during  his  years  of  service. 
Hp  was  a  nicinl'er  of  many  foreign  and  Ameri* 
ran  historical  .^i  n'lrtH.-:^. 

PliANX  PHYSIOLOGY*    See  Botaht. 
TLUXT  ^ABAHSnra.  See  Hokkui> 

VUBE:  tint!   AgkicULTVBAL  LSGISLailON. 

PLASMODIA.   See  Malaria. 
PLATFOBMS,    pDUTXCAL,    SCS  PiVIBBI- 

Ti*L  Camp  Alow. 
FLATOnnc.  The  entire  ontinit  of  ernde 

platinum  in  the  United  States  is  obtained  from 
placer  mines  in  Oregon  and  Californiu.  These 
mines  also  pro<iuce  gold.  The  prcHluction  in  the 
United  States  increased  slightly  in  1911.  This 
was  dne  undoubtedly  to  ibe  higher  prices  paid 
for  the  metal.  There  were  mined  in  1911  628 
troy  ounces,  an  increase  of  23S  oinues  compared 
with  the  output  in  1910.  The  value  (tf  the  prod- 
uct of  1911  was  $18,137,  an  average  price  per 
oonee  of  92ft J7.  Of  tbe  total  output  California 
pro<!ticed  oil  irov  ounces  and  Oregon  117. 

Imports  and  Exiobts.  The  total  amount  of 
platinum  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
1911  was  122,751  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $4,886,- 
807.  This  ivelades  platinum  ore  or  crude  plat- 
inum, ingot-  hnrs.  stipetfi  and  wire,  and  manu- 
factured product-*.  The  total  output  of  crude 
platinum  in  the  world  in  1911  was  314,323  troy 
oraees.  Oif  this  by  far  the  larger  quantity  came 


from  Russia,  ■where,  it  Is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  300,000  troy 
ounces  were  produced.  In  Colombia  were  pro- 
duced about  12,000,  and  small  quantities  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Canada. 

PLATT,  IsA.\c  Ilrr.i,.  An  American  p1n:^i- 
cian  and  writer,  died  Au^'ust  ili,  11112.  iio 
was  born  in  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  and  was 
educated  at  tbe  Broolclyu  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. Ue  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Alabama 
in  1875.  Two  years  later  he  studied  at  Ck>iuni- 
bia  University  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
\<ir\i  bar  in  1877.  Tie  afterwards  studied  medi- 
cine and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1^83. 
From  1886  to  1897  he  practiced  medicine  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  following  the  latter  date 
he  traveled  extensively^.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  He  wrote  liacun  Cryptograms 
in  Shakespeare,  and  Other  Studies  (1905),  and 
Walt  Whitmanf  in  "Beacon  Biographies 
Series." 

PLTTMBISM.  See  OrcrrATiox.\L  Di.seases. 

POETS.  Y.  See  Fuemcu  Lixi£aATi>BE ;  Gkb- 
^A.N  LlTERATUBE,  and  LmKATOI^  fiUCOUSK 
AND  AmI«I0A1|. 

PODfCABB,  Jules  Henbi.  A  French 
mathematician  and  physicist,  died  July  19, 
1012.  He  wa§  born  in  Nancy  in  1854  and  stud- 
ied at  the  Kcole  l'ol\ technique  an  d  in  the 
ficole  des  Mines.  In  1879  be  became  an  engi- 
neer and  in  the  same  year  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  scienoe.  He  was  called  to  Paris  in 
1881,  where,  in  1888,  be  became  nrofessor  of 
mathematical  physicei  and  the  calculus  of  prob- 
abiliticH  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  After  the 
death  of  Tisserand  in  1896  Poincan'  .  i>i-ded 
to  the  chair  of  celestial  mechanics.  In  18S7  he 
became  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  and  after  1893  was  a  member  of  the 
lUireau  of  longitudes,  of  which,  after  1898,  he 
was  president,  lie  obtained  the  prize  awarded 
by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  for  a  work  ou  the 
problem  of  the  three  bodies  in  1889.  He  car- 
ried on  some  of  the  most  important  researches 
and  investigations  in  the  modern  history  of 
matheinati  -  ]]]»  work  included  a  study  of  the 
various  laws  of  the  tlieory  of  functions  and 
research  in  the  domain  of  physics.  He  intro- 
duced into  mathematics  a  new  elass  of  tran- 
socndents,  wbieb  he  named  tbe  "  Fuebslan  fune- 
tions/'  He  contribnted  to  the  theory  of  non- 
t:uc1idean  j?eometry,  to  the  theory  of  differ- 
ential equations,  and  tlie  various  branches  of 
higher  algebra.  His  written  contributions  in 
mathemamal  subjects  are  of  great  importance. 
The  most  important  of  these  are:  Let  mithodes 
des  nouii-Ut's  de  la  m^chanique  celeste  (3  volu., 
192-99)  ;  FAcctricit^  rt  optique  (2  vols.,  1890- 
91);  Cours  de  physique  (13  vols.,  1890).  He 
also  published  important  memoirs  on  mathe- 
matics and  physics  in  the  leading  mathematical 
journals  of  France  and  Germany.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Raymond  Poincar^^,  French  premier, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  French  cabinet. 

POnrCAB^  RATitORD.  See  Fkaivce,  Bit- 
tory.   

POISOinNa,  IsmmMAU     See  OooupA' 

POX^ND.    See  Russia. 

POLAB  EXPLOBATION.  Antarctic.  Cap- 
tain Roahl  Amundsen  reached  the  South  Pole 
on  December  16,  1811.  The  Ykab  Book  re- 
corded last  vear  the  arrival  of  his  party  on  the 
Fram  at  the  Bay  of  Whales,  an  indentation  in 
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the  Great  lee  Barrier,  on  January  14,  1011,  the 
landing  of  the  stores,  their  transportation  to 

tho  top  of  the  liarriir  ice,  and  the  building  of 
"  I'rambeim,"  the  liuuse  that  served  as  quarters 
for  the  expeditiun.  The  ship  with  a  crew  of  9 
mm,  including  Captain  ^Umb,  then  started 
north,  leaving  •  men  fa  the  land  group.  On 
February  10,  Amundsen  with  3  men,  18  dog», 
and  3  loaded  sledges  started  south  to  eatabliitii 
the  fir»t  provision  depot.  For  traveling  and 
for  haulioff  power  Amnndsen  placed  bis  whole 
trust  in  sidiB  and  Eskimo  dogs,  and  the  results 
justified  his  choice.  Sledging  rapidly  over  a 
Bmooth,  white  snow  plain,  they  reached  80'S. 
on  f>bruary  14.  They  had  covered  99  miles, 
and  after  caching  1300  pounds  of  provisions, 
retomed  to  camp  fa  two  dajra.  Tbej  left  the 
station  again  on  February  22  to  plant  sijpplis's 
as  far  south  as  posHible.  Five  days  later,  the 
party  reached  81 '.S.  parallel,  where  they  li'ft 
1150  pounds,  and  on  l^Iarch  8  reached 
where  Uiefjr  left  1876  pounds  of  food.  Before 
winter  began  more  supplies  were  added  to  the 
first  station,  or  a  total  of  6700  pounds  of  ad- 
vanced provisions  in  three  caches.  To  insure 
finding  the  depots,  rows  of  signs  and  flags  were 
planted  on  opposite  side*  of  each  of  them,  ex- 
tending at  rignt  angles  aeroes  the  M-S.  route  of 
March  and  five  miles  from  the  caches.   It  was 

}»roven  later  that  the  depots  could  easily  be 
bund  even  in  a  dense  fog.  Before  the  sun  die* 
•nieared  tho  seals  killed  weighed  132.000  poiuida» 
an  amplo  mipply  both  for  iMii  and  do^ 

The  winter  passed  comfortably  and  all  en- 
joyed the  best  of  health.  Experience  had  shown 
that  the  sledges  were  heavier  than  need  be,  and 
they,  and  otner  items  of  equipment,  were  re- 
duced in  weight.  Meteorological  observations 
were  taken  hieessaiitly.  Tho  weather,  on  the 
whole,  was  fine.  During  the  year  at  the  station 
there  were  only  two  moderate  storms.  It  was 
very  cold,  however,  and  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  26*C.  was  perhaps  the  lowest  ever 
recorded.  On  Oetober  20  the  spring  season  was 
so  well  established  that  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
begin  the  southern  march.  The  party  numbered 
5  men  with  52  dogs  and  4  sledges.  The  sled- 
ding was  fine  till  81*S.  was  passed,  when,  for 
nineteen  miles,  very  dangerous  crevasses  had 
to  be  crossed.  The  supplies  were  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  two  depots.  Beginning  St  80*B..  a 
line  of  150  snow  pillars  were  erected  along  the 
route,  as  gui<les  on  the  return,  and  they  serA'ed 
so  well  that  the  retani  Wis  auide  on  exactly  tlie 
same  road.  The  ice  was  very  efen  south  of  82*, 
and  rapid  progress  was  msde.  At  every  unit 
parallel  of  advance  a  supply  of  provi'sinns  was 
cached.  At  83'S.,  South  Victoria  Land_  was 
seen  in  the  southwest.  From  day  to  dav,'  new 
noantains  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  high  came 
Into  view.  On  November  11  they  saw  land  di- 
rectly pnuth,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  a 
mountain  i.mjre  in  about  HQ'S,  and  lO.T'VV, 
crosses  S(.ii(h  Victoria  in  an  easterly  and  north- 
easterly direction.  The  route  bad  been  directly 
south  from  headqnarters  when,  on  November 
17.  thev  left  the  ice  to  pursue  their  journey  on 
the  land.    This  was  in  85'7'S.  and  KiS'W. 

The  ascent  to  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  conti- 
nent was  begun  between  the  high  peaks  of 
Sooth  Victoria  Land.  This  was  not  difBcult 
till  glaciers  became  the  only  highway  to  the 
south,  and  their  steep  and  rugged  surface  of- 
fered the  most  formidable  difliculties.  Twenty 
dogs  were  sometimes  required  on  a  single  sledge 


in  spite  of  the  greatly  reduced  loads.  Dogs 
were  killed  to  eke  out  the  diminishing  supplies, 
and  the  party  was  considerably  delayed  by  snow 
gales.  They  tinally  reached  the  great  interior 
plateau,  and  found  themselves,  on  December  t, 
at  an  elevation  of  ll/)24  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  land  now  sloped  very  gently  towards  the 
south,  the  going  wns  pofxl,  hut  tin  re  was  plenty 
of  time,  and  the  average  advance  a  day  was 
only  about  17  mihi.  On  December  15  a  round 
of  observatioiis  itsaisd  to  show  that  thoir  lati- 
tude was  88*86'B.  Next  day.  they  moved  their 
tent  the  remaining  5-%  miles  south,  and  the 
observations  they  took  in  the  next  24  hours  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania.  Amundsen  bad  with  bim  a  small  teat 
to  be  ereeted  at  the  Sooth  Pole.  Ho  left  the 
Norwegian  flag  lloating  above  the  tent,  naaisd 
the  place  "  rolheim,"  and  the  land  enclosing 
the  South  Pole.  "King  linakon  VIl.  Plateau." 

He  had  covered  863  miles  on  bis  journey  to 
the  pole,  his  mean  daily  marches  being  tifteen 
miles.  After  an  abeence  of  ninety-nine  days, 
he  reached  headquarters  again  on  January  25, 
1912,  making  an  average  of  22.1  miles  a  day. 
Ue  found  that  two  ranges  unite  in  one  migh^ 
mountain  range  in  SO'^S.,  which  extends  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  Lieutenant  Prestmd 
and  two  men  reached  King  Edward  VIL  Land, 
but  were  not  able  to  ascertain  its  limits.  The 
Fram,  before  returing,  made  a  voyage  from 
Boenoa  Ayres  to  Africa  and  back,  and  tsak 
Oisaaogniphical  observations  at  sixtv  statlsMfc 

No  news  was  reeeived  from  Capt.  R.  F.  OmiIWs 
British  expedition  in  .Antarctica  till  March  31. 
1912.  In  the  late  summer  of  1911  he  estab- 
lished supply  depots  for  his  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole.  Long  excursions  were  also  mado 
by  members  of  the  aeientifle  staff  to  the  mtt^ 
land  of  South  Victoria  Land.  The  winter  was 
spent  in  camp  at  McMurdo  Sound.  Scott 
started  south  early  in  November,  1911,  f  r  the 
Pole.  The  weather  was  bad  and  snowstorms 
fr^pnent.  Sledging  was  bo  difficult  after  the 
party  reached  Reardmore  Glacier  (which  Shade- 
leton  in  December,  1908,  ascended  to  the  COTti- 
nental  plateau),  that  the  explorers  could  ad- 
vance only  about  five  miles  a  day.  On  Janna^ 
4,  1012.  Lieutenant  Evans  and  soaw  of  8sM» 
sledgemen  turned  back,  leaving  the  advanoe  ifr 
pedition  at  87*35'S.,  at  an  altitude  of  9808 
feet.  Scutt  liaJ  a  niunth's  provisions  for  the 
advance  march,  and  as  he  had  attained  the 
smooth  plateau  where  travel  was  easy,  he  wa* 
able  to  reach  the  South  Pole  on  January  18» 
where  be  fonnd  Amundsen's  tent  and  reoordt. 
On  the  return  journey  the  whole  partv  per- 
ished. (See  Scott,  Robebt  F.)  Duriug 
the  second  summer  season  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search was  carried  on,  and  it  is  expeeted  that 
the  spfentifle  reenlts  of  this  expeditloB  will  be 
especially  important. 

The  -Australasian  Antarctic  Exp<Hlition  under 
tin-  lendi-r.sliip  of  Dr.  Douglas  Mavvson  success- 
fully landed  on  the  coast  of  Wilkes  Land  early 
in  Janvary,  1912.  Dr.  Mawson  set  up  bis  Uni 
station  at  Point  Alden,  the  eastern  part  of 
Adelic  I.Jind.  Meanwhile  Captain  Davis,  mas- 
ter of  the  Aurora,  which  had  taken  the  party 
south,  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward. No  expedition  for  seventy-two  yeon^ 
since  Wilkes  was  in  these  waters^  had  tu^ 
preached  this  forbidden  land.  The  veosel  skirted 
tne  coast,  or  (he  barrier  ice  that  fronted  parts 
of  it,  for  about  1200  miles,  proving  the  exist- 
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CUM  of  WiUcM  Land,  wJUeb  aiiu^  the  days  of 
dpt.  Jamea  Ron  had  bean  disputed  by  some 
foreign  geographers.  The  voyage  of  the  Aurora 
th\ii  did  much  to  support  the  theory  of  there 
being  one  continental  land  mass  round  about 
itie  Hoath  Pola.  Dr.  liawaon  had  with  him,  at 
Pttiat  JldcBt  fourteen  men,  and  expected  to 
spend  the  AataxcCie  winter  in  aeioitille  iavea- 

tigations. 

On  December  10,  I'Ml,  Dr.  Filctiner,  the 
leader  of  the  German  Antarctic  Elxpedition, 
sailed  from  fionth  Ocoi^ta,  intending  to  take  a 
course  due  south  till  he  reaehcd  the  northrrn 
edge  of  the  pack  ice,  which  he  would  then  lul- 
low  to  the  east  till  be  found  an  opening  to  the 
T^ion  of  Coats  Land.  Nothing  more  watt  heard 
from  the  expedition  until  jan  after  the  close 
«f  the  year,  when  it  waa  aamniBeed  that  Filch> 
ner  had  returned  with  a  part  of  his  expedition, 
had  discovered  new  ImJ  which  he  named 
"Prince  Ket^ent  Luitpold  Land,"  and  new  bar- 
rier ice,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indication 
of  oontinental  land  behind  it.  llA  expaeted  to 
Tetom  to  the  eaatern  part  of  tiw  Aataretlo 
next  season. 

Abcttc.  Mr.  V.  Stefanseon  returned  from  the 
American  Arctic  in  the  fall  of  1912.  His  \yorlt 
there  covered  the  yeara  1808-1912.  Bia  main 
geographieal  reanlta  were  outlined  in  the  Ybab 

Book  f^r  19!  1  (p.  571).  His  slrtigc  rotitrs  mv- 
ered  sevtTiil  tliousaiKi  uiiii's  uluiig  Uie  iiortii 
co.ist  of  Alaska  and  (  un  ula,  b<  tvveen  Point  Bar- 
row and  Coronation  Golf,  including  long  jour- 
Mja  nioag  tiw  Barter,  UacKanala,  Horton. 
Dmae,  and  Lower  Coppermine  Rivers,  and  a 
northern  trip  into  the  southwestern  part  of 
Victoria  Island  to  the  middl*  rp^^ion  of  Prince 
Albert  Sound.  He  and  his  companion,  Dr.  K. 
M.  Anderson,  made  large  ethnological  and  zoQ- 
logieal  oolleciiona.  He  visited  and  studied  thir- 
teen ffitrapB  of  Eskimos  in  the  region  east  of 
Cape  PiitbiirHt.  One  of  Stefansson's  disci*'. cries 
was  the  ilorton  Hiver,  which  is  probably  about 
200  miles  in  length  and  is  350  to  400  yards 
wide,  over  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Hor> 
ton  empties  into  the  Aretio  Oeean  between  JAr- 

erpool  and  Fr.mklin  Hnys. 

Captain  Ejuar  MikkeiHen  and  his  couipauiun. 
Engineer  Iver^en,  were  found  on  the  coubI  of 
£aei  Greenland  by  the  Norwegian  fishing  vessel 
iVOfoNiafeit.  and  safely  returned  to  Denmark. 
For  more  than  a  year  they  had  lived  chiefly 
upon  the  game  they  were  ahle  to  kill.  Mikkef- 
sen  accomplished  the  purpose  that  took  him  to 
East  Greenland,  lie  futind  various  record.^  and 
tho  diary  of  Mylius  Erichsen,  who,  with  his 
two  companions,  BrOnlund  and  Hagen,  perished 
after  completing  the  mapping  of  the  unknown 
eoast  of  Northeast  nrfcnln nd. 

According  to  Erich.Hen's  r<'port8,  Peary  Chan- 
nel does  not  extend  from  Kobson  Sea  to  the 
Greenland  Sea.  and  therefore  is  not  entirely  the 
northern  boundary  of  Gtcenland. 

Mr.  Ernest  De  K.  Leffingwell  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  continuing  his  study  of  the  north  coasts 
of  Alaska,  and  will  retnm  tharo  to  resume  hia 
work  nest  aummer. 

Br.  M.  A.  Quertraln,  a  tsmin  meteorologist, 
crossed  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  from  Hols- 
tenbore:,  in  West  Greenland,  to  Anguiagsalik, 

Ob  fli.:-  -Tl-t.  rn:i:~U 

P0I«I01CT£LITI8|  Epioemio.  iNrANTiLB 
PAKaTsis.    Important  advanoea  in  our  knowl> 

edpo  of  this  disense  were  made  in  I'M'?  Sev- 
eral observers  had  already  demonstrated  the 


virus  of  poliomyelitis  in  the  nasopharyngeal 
mucosa  and  tonsils  of  monkevH  and  human 
be  ings  infected  ^^Jtil  the  disease;  but  at- 
teuipta  to  demonstrate  the  virus  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  nasopharynx  and  intestinea  had 
failed  until  Kltng,  Wernatedt,  and  Pettersson 

f»reaei»t«d  their  work,  in  which  they  showed, 
or  the  first  t'unv.  the  infectiousness  of  the 
secretions  of  the  nasopharynx  and  intestines  of 
persons  who  had  died  of  poliomyelitis.  At  the 
international  Congreaa  of  Bygiena  and  DaaM^ 
raphy  In  Waahington  Petteraaon  presented  a 
nummary  of  the  more  recent  investigations  of 
Ivling,  Wernstedt  and  himself,  in  which  the 
virus  of  poliomyelitis  was  ahown  for  the  first 
time  to  exist  not  only  in  the  buoeal  and  intea- 
tinal  secretions  of  peraona  in  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  but  convalescents,  persons  suf- 
fering from  clinically  obscure  infections  of 
poliomyelitis,  and  apparently  healthy  persons 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  poliomyelitis  jMw 
tients.  Most  important  was  t)ie  report  by  Dr. 
Petteraaon  thai  no  and  bis  colleagues  bad  sue- 
oeeded  in  demonstrating  the  virus  in  the  buccal 
and  intestinal  secretion h  uf  perstjns  wlio  gave 
no  history  of  recent  illncijs  but  who  had  been 
in  intimate  contact  with  other  persons  in  their 
own  familiea  atck  with  poliomyalitia.  '*  Virus 
earrfera*  were  found  in  aix  familiea.  It  waa 
thniifrht  that  such  carriers  were  common  during 
epidemica  of  poliomyelitis,  probably  exceeding 
the  number  of  persons  with  clinically  recogniz- 
able infections.  The  work  of  these  nan  would 
seem  almost  to  justify  the  eooelualon  that  the 
infection  is  disseminated  by  transfer  of  the 
virus  directly  from  person  to  person,  ■'  virus 
carriers"  and  abortive  casea  accounting  to  a 
lar^e  extent  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Ibe  possibility  that  an  insect  carrier  might 
he  implicated  in  the  spread  of  poliomyelitis  baa 
also  received  considerable  attention.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, of  the  Masaai  liiisi'ttrt  statr  board  of 
health,  had  summarized  the  investigations  of 
the  disease  made  in  that  Slate  from  1907  to 
191^  in  which  the  evidenea  waa  atrongiv  in  fa- 
Tor  of  tranaraiaaion.  Impressed  with  tfafa 
evidence,  Dr.  Rosenau,  in  co^{>erution  with  the 
State  board  of  health,  undertook  experiments  to 
determine  whether  the  stable  fly,  8tomoxy»  calci- 
Iraas,  could  transmit  poliomjralitia.  I>r.  Bose- 
aau  atated  that  aix  ont  of  twelve  monkeya 
exposed  daily  for  several  weeks  to  the  bites  of 
large  numbers  of  .Stomoxtfs,  whicli  were  also 
daily  allowed  during  tiiis  time  to  liite  mon- 
keys experimentally  infected  with  poliomyeli- 
tis, had  developed  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Sections  of  the  spinal  cord  from  one  of  the 
dead  monkeys  showed  lesions  chlnracteristic  of 
poliomyelitis,  while  the  cords  of  tlie  others 
showed  degenerative  changes  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  infiltrative  lesions,  were  not  consid- 
ered suflSciently  typical  to  justify  a  diagnosis. 
At  present  the  question  remains  undecided  as 
to  whether  the  disease  is  directly  contagious, 
whether  a  biting  fly  is  a  necessary  factor  in 
Its  transmission,  or  whotiMT  it  nay  be  con- 
▼syed  in  more  than  ont  war.  If  the  stable 
fly  should  prove  to  be  the  ehief  or  only  meana 
of  transmitting  the  disease,  its  preveiiiion  and 
eradication  will  he  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter. A  campaign  of  destruction  agtinat  Odt 
species  of  fly  should  he  much  mora  easily  ooB- 
dueted  than  thooa  which  have  been  waged 
against  the  mosquito  and  other  insects  which 
have  been  shown  to  i>e  transmitters  of  disease. 
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POLIXICAL  ECONOMY.    A  considerable  Chicago  offer  several  annual  pri»»  for  the  best 

ttnmtwr  of  articles  will  be  found  otaewbere  treat-  papers  on  a  selected  list  of  eeooomie  eabjeets.  In 

ing  Tarious  problems  and  movements  of  eco-  1912  the  flrst  prize  of  $1000  wait  nwnr  lpd  to  Al- 

Bomio  interest.    A  general  survey  of  biifinesa  bert  H.  Leake,  inspector  of  techmcul  education 

conditions  during;  the  year  is  given  uiiirr  Vi-  for  Ontuno,  CaTiili,  un-  "Industrial  education, 

NANCIAL  Revikw.    in  tii©  article  on  Labor  will  its  problems,  methodB  and  dangers."    A  aeoood 

be  found  references  to  the  various  topics  treat-  prize  of  $500  was  awarded  to  liarry  B.  tSteltht 

ing  different  Mpects  of  the  labor  probteni.  The  Pb.  D.,  instructor  in  Cornell  University,  for 

ertiele  on  Banks  and  Bankino,  which  inelndee  "The  United  States  federal  internal  tax  history 

statistics  of  all  bankH  in  I'l.!  United  St  at.  h  and  from  1861  to  1871." 

the  proposals  for  banking  reform,  is  aupple-  Bibliography.    Below  is  a  dassilied  list  of 

mented  by  articles  on  the  several  kinds  of  bank-  some  of  the  principal  workt  of  ttie  year,  in 

Saft  mstitutioniy  Cmunicr  Rnoaic,  and  Aqmi>  addition  to  then  fafemoM;  lista  wUI  be  loaad 

ODLTtnui.  CUanr.  Other  artielee  related  to  tho  under  fiooiat.  Boomranoe,  Labos,  SocmuwT, 

feneral  subject  of  economies  are  Insuranck,  Taxation,  and  Women  in  Imm  f^rfiv. 

ABCEL  Post,  Oi.d-Age  Pensioxs;  Prices ;  So-  Economic  Theory.   Joseph  Schumpeter,  Theo- 

OlAL  Economics,  and  snhji       there  referred  to;  ric  dcr  xcirtscltafllichen  Enttoiokltmg ;  Irving 

Tabotj  TaxatioK}  Trusts,  and  Unixkd  States  Fisher,  BlmmUtry  Prmet^ea      economic;  J. 


America.v     Economic     Association.     The  Organitme  iconomiquc  et  d/aordre  social;  F.  A. 

twenty-lifth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  Fetter,  Hource  book  in  economics;  P.  Clerget, 

held  in  Boston,  December  27-31.    During  the  (irofjraphie  ^oenooitQiM.    Ii^aqtlotlaliOA  ff«lioa< 

year  the  association  inorensed  eonsiderably  in  e/to  du  globe, 

nenbertbip,  a  special  effort  being  made  to  this  Bunmt.   K.  Aibeiip,  An  4mivt4tMim  io 

end  by  the  secretary,  Prof.  T.  N.  Cnrvrr  of  English  industrial  hittory;  S.  Siilmon,  An  ia- 
Uurviird  I'niversity.  The  association  members  troductory  economic  history  of  Kui/land;  Oliver 
met  firat  witb  t.ic  American  Sociological  So-  Merton  Dickerson,  American  Colonial  Govern- 
oiety  and  the  American  Statistical  Association  ment,  J696-J765.  A  Study  of  the  British  Board 
for  the  presidential  addresses  of  these  bodies,  of  Trade  in  Us  Relation  to  the  Ameriean  Colo- 
nnd.  on  the  evening  of  December  27,  with  the  nies.  Political,  Industrial,  Adminigtrative;  S. 
American  IliHtorical  AsBOciatiuii  to  hear  the  ad-  I-..  Mim,  The  commercial  policy  of  Colbert  to- 
dress  of  Its  president,  Theodore  Iu  m  -- -v  i  lt.  In  irard  the  French  West  Indies. 
joint  session  with  the  Association  for  Labor  Business  C.  N.  Fay,  Report  of  the  Com- 
legislation,  the  "Theory  of  the  Minimum  missioner  of  Corporations  on  Water-Power  De- 
Wage  "  WHS  discussed  by  Henry  R.  Seager  of  velopment  u*  the  United  States:  Big  Busimtts 
Columbia,  John  R.  Commons  of  Wisconsin,  and  and  Oovemment :  H.  A.  Foster,  Engineering  «■!• 
a  nunil)er  of  others.  Tlie  necessity  of  minimum-  uation  of  pubUr  MdHHt  s  an,!  f  i'  ,'ori.  v.  C.  L. 
wage  legislation  was  well  established;  it  was  regulation  of  municipal  iitihiu:<i  -  C. 
argued  tluit  the  administration  of  such  legisla-  R.  Van  Hise,  Concentration  and  conir  I.  a  solu- 
tion should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ad*  Hon  of  the  trust  problem  in  the  United  Stmtet: 
ministratlve  bureau  rather  than  left  to  tlie  C.  Carpenter,  Copartnership  m  Indkttfry/ 
courts;  it  was  also  broupfht  out  that  minimum-  notes  on  oi-rr  200  British  copartnership  and 
wage  legialation  is  only  one  phase  of  the  move-  profit-sharing  schemes,  J829-1912;  H.  Emerson, 
ment  for  establishing  minimum  social  standards  The  twelve  principles  of  efficieney;  B.  Gardce, 
in  all  aspects  of  IndustnT,  i»einff  thus  compar*  Factory  aeeountej  their  prineiplee  and  ff«eMsi/ 
able  to  sanitary  IcRislation  and  limitation  of  F.  A  Parkburst,  Applied  methods  of  teienfiile 
hours.  Prof.  Irvintr  Fi.sher  of  Yale,  in  discuss-  management ;  J.  B.  Clark,  The  control  of  trusts; 
in^  the  "  Rising  Cost  of  Living,"  showed  that  F.  B,  Gtlbreth,  Primer  of  scientific  manage- 
this  phenomenon  is  being  experienced  every*  wt-nf;  J.  Hartness. //uni«n /ocfor  i'n  irorfc*  ewa- 
where,  that  it  will  probably  oontinue  tor  many  agementj  J.  Moody.  How  to  analyze  railroad 
years,  and  that  the  most  efteetive  remedy  is  reperte;  odited  by  Clyde  Lydon  King,  The  Regu- 
standardisation  of  the  ttt  ha-in^r  j^ower  of  the  lotion  of  MuniripnJ  Utilities;  M.  Neumann.  Das 
dollar.  For  a  brief  stut^uienl  of  his  theory  see  Reichsmonopol  fur  Petroleum;  D.  Knopp,  Pris- 
Prices.  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  president  of  ciples  and  methods  of  municipal  trading;  Wal> 
the  association,  in  bis  address  on  "  Population  ter  H.  Lyon,  Capitalization;  A  book  on  oofpo* 
or  PKMperity,"  developed  the  Idea  that  unre-  ration  finance. 

strained  immifrratinn  will  ino%-itably  cheek  the  Monkt     T  P  Cummings,  Hatural  money,  the 

advance  in  the  general  level  of  economic  wel-  peaceful    solution;    \V.    J.    Ashley,    Gold  and 

fare.    He  thouL'ht  tho  optimistic  theory  of  pop-  prices;  D.  Barbour,  The  Standard  of  Value;  W. 

olation  commonly  held  in  the  United   States  T.  Layton,  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 

should  be  revised.    The  subject  of  "  Banking  prieeej  «>CfJt  sflMlBl  reference  to  the  Metory  of 

Reform"  was  discussed  by  Prof.  T!.  W.  Kem-  the  nineteenth  eenturv ;  W.  W.  Carlile,  Mone- 

merer  of  Princeton.  Prof.  J.  TT.  Hollander  of  tart/  eeonomics;  W.  Ashley,  The  rise  in  prices 

Jnlin'i  Hopkins.  Prof.  O.  M.  W.  Spraguc  of  Har-  and  the  cost  of  living.    An  inquiry  into  its  eX' 

vard.  and  otiiers.   Other  subjects  discussed  were  tmt  and  causee:  M.  SefouimanteUe,  Agrieml' 

"Economic  Theory:  Theories  of  Distribution,"  tural  credit f  edited  by  J.  Laurence  Lauj^lin, 

by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten  of  Pennsylvania;  Banking  Reform. 

"Agricultural  Economics:  Farm  Mnnnfrement,"  Transportation.    J.  F.  .Strombeck.  Freight 

by  Prof.  H.  C.  Tnylor  of  Wiscon-in    Pr  if.  —or  'itnj  (  ItT'-iftcation;  J.  C.  Tlrmmeon.  IIi.<ttcfry  of 

Carver,  and  others;  and  finally  the  "  Kcononncs  the   British  post  Office;  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  The 

of  Covernmeiital  Price  Legislation."  by  Prof.  .American  Transportation  i)ue9tion;  (Sbmtimljee 

J.  M.  Clark  of  Amherst,  C.  W.  Wright  of  Chi-  Raper,  Railway  Tranftpnrfiyfinn. 

cago.  and  others.   The  IMS  session  will  be  held  POLITICAX  PLATFORMS    See  Presidev- 

at  Minneapolis.  TIAL  Campaign. 

The  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Company  of  POLO.    No  international  matches  lor  the 
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Challcn^  Cup  were  held  in  1912,  and  interest 
WM  chjfllly  centred  in  the  cbampionibips  de- 
eUad  «t  Nsmgamett  Pier.  Cooperstown  wtm 
the  open  cfaampionsbip,  defeating  the  Bryn  Mawr 
team  in  tiic  hnal  maU-h  by  9%  goals  to  6%. 
The  winning  four  included  V.  S.  Von  Stade,  0. 
C  Rvamejt  C.  ^eadleatoa  and  Malcolm  Ste- 
VOMOn,  and  the  lo^iug  teum  waa  made  up  of 
Alex  Brown,  H.  W.  UArriaoo,  B.  £.  Straw- 
bridge  and  C.  R.  Snowden.  The  Cooperatown 
players  also  captured  the  junior  clianipioaship, 
winnine  the  iinal  matca  against  Piping  Rock 
by  11  io  6%(  sad  wwe  victors  in  the  matches 
for  the  Governors'  Cup«  »t  OsdarhurBt,  dcft  at- 
ing  Great  Neck's  first  team  by  II  to  8 V^.  The 
f  t  riior  r  liampionahip  was  won  by  the  Meadow 
Brook  four,  which  defeated  Bryn  Mawr  15  to 
3)4>  ^nia  Meadow  Brooks  comprised  Fuxhall 
Kmii%  Iawtcmw  Waterbury,  J.  H.  Waterbury 
aad  K  8.  BcynaL  Harry  Payne  Wbitoesr,  who 
hmM  ban  selected  as  the  captain  of  the  Ameri- 
esa  team  for  the  international  challenge 
matches  to  be  held  this  year,  played  in  only 
oae  of  the  1912  cap  contests.  This  was  in  the 
aiAtdk  for  tho  VVestbary  ehallenge  cups,  in 
wlliak  Meadow  Brook  defeated  Great  Neck  by 
11  to  9%.  Playing  witli  Whitney  were  Harri- 
■on  Tweed,  J.  A.  Rawlii^n,  A  S  Burden  and  I. 
M.  Waterbury.  'ilie  Great  Neck  four  were 
LAwrence  Waterbury,  W.  R.  Grace,  Hamilton 
Hadden  and  J.  G.  Milburn,  Jr.  Much  interest 
•was  taken  in  polo  in  army  circles  in  1912,  and 
several  new  clubs  jniued  tlu^  iuiliriii;il  iis.nu'i.i- 
tion.  The  army  championship  was  decided  in 
matches  played  at  Waahingteii. 
POOL.    See  Bhtiapds, 

POBTEB,  jAMts  Davis.  An  American  pub- 
lic official,  formerly  governor  of  TennesHcc  died 
May  18,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Tenn., 
in  1828,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
XaahTille  in  1846.  After  studyinie  law  be  began 
its  practice  in  1860.  From  1860  to  1881  h» 
ii  m<  III  her  of  the  Tennessee  legislature.  He 
served  as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of 
llbljor^cneral  Cheatham,  G.  8.  A  In  1870  be 
wmM  a  delegate  to  the  Tennessee  Constitutional 
Convratioii,  and  in  tbe  lame  year  was  appointed 
Jud$!e  of  tbe  Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit.  He 
served  as  governor  of  Tennessee  from  to 
1878.  For  several  years  after  he  was  president 
9t  the  Naehvtile  and  Chattanooga  Railway 
Company  and  from  1885  to  1889  was  assistant 
secretary  of  State.  He  waa  appointed  minister 
to  Chile  in  1893,  serving  until  1897.  From 
1901  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nashville.  He  was 
pTcaideBt  of  the  Tenaeiaee  HletorieBl  Society. 
Re  wrote  n  Gonlederate  militarjr  hiatoiy  of 
Tennessee. 

POMPEII.    See  ARrTTroror.Y. 

POBTLAin)  CEMENT.    See  Cejcent. 

VOBTO  BICO.  ParaLATioir.  The  popu- 
lation of  Porto  Rico,  according  to  the  Thir* 
teenUi  Census  tnken  in  1910.  was  1,118,012, 
romparrl  ulfli  r)53,233  in  1000.  The  chief 
cities  with  tbeir  population  in  1910  are  as  fol- 
towet  flan  Juan,  48,716;  Ponoe,  25,005;  Mavn- 
goez,  16.5Gf):  Cnvn^^a,  U^SS4;  Aneibo,  9812; 
and  Agnadina,  (i;>ir>. 

AfiBlcn  7 1  HE.  Tlie  chief  industries  of  the 
Saland  are  those  connected  with  agriculture. 
The  eenditione  duTfnff  the  lUeal  year  1912  were 
favorable  to  these  pursuits,  and  the  output  of 
all  products  was  substantially  increased.  The 
aeranie  under  adtivatioii  on  fbe  idand  vnt 


largely  extended,  as  has  been  the  case  each  year 
in  recent  ^ears.  The  scientific  study  of  agri* 
•ulture,  stimulated  by  fisderai  and  private  ex- 
perimental stations,  nnr!  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, establislicd  durui^  lue.  year,  all  contrib- 
ut<  [  to  the  improvement  of  .i:'r ir-ultural  con- 
ditions. See  AaaicuLTLBAL  Kxfebimbnt  Sta- 
TION8.  Increased  production  of  sugar,  which 
lias  marked  that  industry  since  tbe  removal  of 
the  tariff  restrictions  in  1011,  was  again 
marked  in  1912.  The  pnxhirtion  in  that  year 
was  367,000  tons,  compared  with  323,000  tons 
in  1911.  The  growth  of  these  industries  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1901  the  exports  of 
sugar  were  less  than  7000  tons.  Tbe  growth  of 
the  tobacco  in  lu-try  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  output  uf  cigars  in  1912  was  more  than 
fourteen  times  greater  than  in  1001.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1911»12  the  output  of  cigara  naehed 
S81,000,000,  an  biereaie  or  76,000,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  Of  these,  170,000,000  were 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  shipped  in  the 
leaf,  the  remainder  being  abipped  in  manufao- 
tnred  form,  llie  growing  of  eolfee  eontinttea 
to  be  an  industry  of  increasinfr  import^i^ce  in 
the  island.  The  crop  of  1912  wha  ilit  Ltrgest 
y(  t  produced,  and  it  was  sold  at  profitahle 
prices.  The  value  of  tbe  conee  sold  abroad 
during  191 M2  waa  f0,7fi4,9I3.  The  growing 
of  coffee  is  being  extended  throughout  the 
mountains  of  the  island,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
which  are  espfrially  adaiidd  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  highest  grades  of  coffee  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  government  (rf  Porto 
Rioo  has  established  a  commercial  agency  for 
the  exploitation  of  Porto  Rican  coffee  in  New 
York  City.  Tbe  shipment  of  fruit  for  foreign 
markets  increased  in  value  during  the  y«ur, 
amounting  to  12,977,702.  Fmita  neat  snceesa 
fully  raised  are  oranges,  pineapples,  and  grape* 
fhiit.  Tliese  find  ready  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Fruit-raising  in  Porto  Rico  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  tiis 
Territory.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  proinietion  of  coooaaata.  The  valua  of  ship* 
nienli  during  1012  showed  n  eontfnnation  of 
the  gradual  increa.so  they  have  received  dur- 
ing recent  years,  when  they  reached  $300,000. 
The  industries  mentioned  comprise  the  Ifftdhig 
agricultural  activity  of  the  island. 

OoMifencB.  Tbe  commerce  in  the  flseal  year 
1912  between  Porto  Hican  and  other  points  ap- 
grepated  .<n2.(131.8SG,  of  which  §49,705,413  was 
exports  and  $42  i>26.473  imports.  The  imports 
in  1911  amounted  to  $38,7864H)7  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $30,918,387.  The  total  trade  with  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $80,297.ni0.  com- 
pared with  $69,437,307  in  1911,  Sugar  was 
the  most  valuable  of  the  e.vports.  There  were 
exported  in  1912  367,145  tons,  valued  at  $31,- 
844,063.  Next  in  importance  were  manufact- 
ured and  nnmantifactiirod  tr)!)acco,  the  value  of 
which  i«  noted  in  the  paragraph  above.  Other 
imports  rf  mnsiderable  value  included  sea  is- 
land cotton,  $59,342:  hides  and  skins.  $93,243, 
and  molaaiee,  $700,081.  The  most  important 
imports  were  those  of  rice,  $4,894,747.  Other 
important  imports  were  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  $4,445,3n(i.  (  ,,fton  and  cotton  cloths, 
$2,933,194:  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  $2,- 
042.448;  leather  $1,500,047:  pork.  $1,346.33.^ 

OOMMTTTVTCATTONS.  During  the  rear  GO  kiln- 
meters  of  highway  were  completed.  The  total 
kngth  of  the  innlar  road  i^ateitt  was  incrsaaed 
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to  1069  kilometers.  Ivn  1  construction  during 
the  past  two  yeara,  a  eunaiderable  portion  ol 
whien  has  been  done  by  couvict  UbOfy  JlM 
Averaged  in  eo«t  ^600  p«r  kilometer. 

HAieoM  AMD  Docks.  The  Maraity  of  ede> 
quato  accommodations  for  vessels  in  the  porta 
of  tije  iiiiand  has  been  a  matter  of  much  Con- 
cern jind  study  ever  since  tbe  American  occupa- 
tion.  Important  progress  toward  the  lolutioii 
of  existing  defects  has  been  made.  A  private 
company  has  completed  a  Inrt'p  and  commodious 
dock  and  waroliouse  sysitm  ut  Sun  Juan  and 
a  franthisc  was  ^[ranted  during  the  year  to 
the  American  Railway  Company  under  which 
work  on  anotner  pier  has  been  commenced. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  in  1912  passed  an 
act  creating  a  harbor  for  the  port  of  San  Juan 
and  authorizing  a  $500,000  bond  issue  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  water-front  improve- 
waeaHa*  A  $S00,OOU  pier  of  modern  type  was  in 
coane  of  eonstmction  at  Fonee  at  toe  end  of 
the  year.  This  will  provide  neeeaeary  faeilitiea 
for  handling  cargo  for  many  J'ear?  t  i  cmiio. 
Plans  for  improving  tbe  port  of  AreciLi  i  wv-il' 
under  consideration  during  the  year,  a?  .\ h  re 
iuprovementa  required  at  otlier  porta  on  tbe 
iatand. 

Ibrioation.  Plans  for  irrigating  the  dry 
zone  between  the  foothills  and  the  southern 
coast,  a  strip  of  land  approximately  forty  miles 
in  length  and  averaging  two  in  width,  made 
great  progresa  aa  the  remit  of  favorable 
•vvriflier  conditions  in  1912.  All  the  contract? 
except  two  have  been  completed.  Tbe  innal'', 
Bvplions,  power  stations,  etc.,  th.it  form  a  part 
of  this  project  were  nearing  completion  at  the 
end  of  toe  year. 

EnrrATtox.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
in  daily  attendance  in  public  schools  during 
191  w' 1^  114.834,  vhich  is  approximately  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  island. 
TIm  pupils  enrolled  numbered  160,057,  an  in- 
crease of  15,000  over  the  enrollment  for  1911. 
Since  the  plan  of  nnfvenal  cdueation  waa  Ibrat 
inaugiirated  in  Porto  Rico  m  1900,  the  enroll- 
ment has  increased  from  20,000  to  over  eight 
timea  that  number.  The  educational  facilities 
at  preaent  afforded  are  far  from  sufficient  it 
b  eatlnated  that  there  are  not  leas  than  350,- 
nOO  children  of  school  npr  in  Porto  Rico  and 
with  tbe  present  accuinniudations  and  number 
of  teachers,  not  lialf  of  them  can  br  ii  lij  l. 
Tlie  attention  of  the  Department  of  Education 
baa  been  coneentrated  upon  ao  extending  the 
school  system  as  to  give  some  education  to 
the  greatest  number  of  children.  Much  thought 
is  being  given  at  the  present  time  to  i\u-  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  given,  especially  to 
tbe  importance  of  gradually  including  in  the 
course  of  study,  trade  or  vocational  training* 
There  arc  at  present  manual  training  and  domM- 
tic  science  cours4'S.  Instruction  in  agriculture  is 
given  by  means  of  practical  demonstration  and 
work.  High  adboola  are  maintained  at  San  Juan, 
Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  Arecibo.  The  educational 
svstem  of  the  island  is  completed  by  tbe  Unlver* 
sky  of  Porto  Hieo.  where  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  an  agricultural  and  a  training  acbuul  for 
teaebeta  are  maintained.  Tbe  total  expcndi- 
tnrea  for  achool  purposea  during  tbe  tfacal 
year  1912  was  9980,375  by  the  Insular  govern- 
ment, and  $386,434  by  the  local  i-ovf-nmcnt. 

Health  and  Sanitatio.n.  A  campaign  was 
carried  on  during  1912  for  the  reiiuction  of 
the  moaquitoea  in  San  Juan.    This  was  in 


i-lijirf^e  of  ■^Ta]or  Nohlc,  who  had  formerly  Scon 
sogAgcd  in  this  work  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  tiaa  Juai^ 
formerly  iafeated  with  moei|nitoea.  waa  made 
praetieally  free  from  tbia  peat,  and  their  num- 
ber was  greatly  diminished  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  Ibeir  complete  reduction  could  not 
be  accomplished  on  account  of  tbe  absence  of 
aewera,  poor  aurface  drainage*  and  adjaoeot 
awarap  uiada.  Hoaquito  worb  waa  alao  carried 

on  in  other  municipalitic**.  Thorp  wa"'  a  mate- 
rial decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  during  the  year  due  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  sanitary  rules.  The  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  has  drawn  the  ai> 
tention  of  tbe  health  authorities  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  improving  the  fauity  housing  con- 
dition^ 'if  t!ir  wiriOUS  mun  u-ifialitir-..     I'l'.c  \MjrlC 

of  the  anemia  or  hookworm  service  progre»8ed 
throughout  tlie  island  during  the  year.  JKaeh 
bcalib  officer  maintained  a  dispensary  where 
persona  aulferlnc  from  this  disease  are  treated 
and  their  condition  obsirvt  i.  On  June  14, 
1912,  the  sanitary  aut'ior  t  o  :)  of  the  island 
learned  that  an  Individ  nil  liaving  symptons  of 
bubonto  plague  bad  died  in  San  Juan  and  aa 
immediate  uiveatigation  was  made.  The  f«et 
of  plague  was  established  and  prompt  and  t>t 
fective  measures  were  immediately  adopted  to 
check  infection  and  prevent  a  general  epidemic. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  sanitation  ser- 
▼iee  during  the  year  were  f6S9,029. 

CnARrriES  axd  Correctio:?s.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  island  in- 
clude an  insane  asylum,  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  a  boys'  charity  school,  a  girls'  charity 
school,  several  penitentiaries,  and  a  reform 
school  for  boys.  There  were  in  the  priaoaa  of 
the  island  on  Jane  30.  1912.  1585  prisioners. 

FlNANCK-  'Ih.;  receiptfi  of  the  islind  froin  all 
sources  during  the  tiacal  year  aggregated  ♦O,- 
006,348.  This  was  the  largMt  revenue  in  tlie 
biatoiT  of  the  isUncL  Tba  diabofaamanta 
laaoBlad  to  «4,88o,6flll. 

Vwmm  AKD  GovEiirtmfT 

The  following  changes  in  personnel  took  place 
in  1912:  Walter  U.  Pitkin,  Jr.  was  appointed 
attorney-general  April  21,  and  Allen  H.  Rieb- 
ardsnii,  treasurer  January  25.  Foster  V.  Brown, 
;i  (lurney-general,  resigned  on  April  20.  1912. 
i^dwiii  Grant  Dexter,  commissioner  of  education, 
resiigned  June  30,  1912»  and  Samuel  D.  Gromer, 
treasurer,  on  January  24,  1012. 

LBOiBLATioif.  The  aizth  legislative  Aa* 
sembly  of  Porto  Rico  convened  in  second  aes* 
slon  on  January  8,  1912,  in  siccnrdnncr  wilt 
the  law,  remaining  in  session  00  days.  As  sev- 
eral matters  of  importance  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of  on  March  7  at  the  clone  of  the  regular 
aeaaion,  a  apeehl  aeeaioo  waa  ealM  and  eea- 
tinued  until  the  work  of  tHe  legislature  had 
l>een  satisfactorily  conipleted  on  March  14. 
During  this  session  85  laws  and  19  joint  resolu- 
tiona  were  enacted.  Of  special  importance  are 
tbe  aanitation  law.  the  law  providing  for  a 
bureau  of  labor  and  the  act  providing  for 
minority  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. The  election  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
insure  the  secrecy  of  tbe  ballot,  provide  for 
minority  repreaentatton  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, and  correct  various  minor  deficiencies. 
The  bill  providing  for  citizenship  for  tbe  people 
of  Porto  Kico,  the  bill  to  substitute  the  origi- 
nal organic  act  of  Porto  Rico,  the  bill  provid- 
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ing  for  a  substitute  Judge  in  the  United  States 
district  court,  and  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
exchange  of  certain  insular  govornmeiit  prop- 
erty for  portions  of  the  federal  military 
mervrntion,  are  still  aVftitiag  final  action  in 
Congress.  The  most  importanee  of  these  bills 
is  that  providing  for  citizenship.  The  people 
of  Porto  Rico  have  waited  fur  more  than  ten 
years  to  l>e  admitted  to  American  citizenship 
withoat  aetion  by  Congress  having  btM;n  talWB* 
The  oovemor  in  1912  was  Gcoioa  B,  Ooltoo. 
P0BT8M0UTH,  Enqlaitd.  bm  Docks  and 

Harbors. 

POBTUOAL.  A  £nropean  republic  occupy* 
log  the  western  ooast  of  tna  Iborian  Faaiaaola. 
Capitolf  Liif^MHiifi 

£iEa  AKD  PoruLanoir.   Area  of  oontinental 

Portugal,  88,740  square  kilometers;  of  the 
Azores,  2388;  of  the  Madeiras.  815 — total,  01,- 
943  square  kilometers  (35,409  square  miles). 
Total  population,  December  1,  1900,  5,423,132 
(Aaores,  2M;e91;  Madefras,  100,674).  Popula- 
tion of  Lisbon,  358,009;  Oporto,  167,055; 
Braga,  24;202;  Funcbal  ^Madeira),  20.844; 
Ponu  Delgadn  (Aaont),  llfiSOi  Fortalegre, 
11,820. 

Primary  edoeation  la  tbeoretically  compulsory, 

but  over  70  per  cent,  ot  the  population  over 
(i  yejr!}  of  age  remain  illiterate.  All  creeds 
are  now  tolerated.  'JLhe  law  of  1911  for  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  discarded  the 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  national  faith. 

Pbodl-ction.  Three-fifths  of  the  population 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the  total  area 
'2(1.2  per  cent,  is  under  crops  and  pasture,  3.5 
per  cent,  under  vineyards,  3.9  per  cent,  under 
orchards,  17.8  par  cent,  under  forest,  43.1  per 
cent  barren  or  uncultivable.  Wine,  olive  oil, 
and  fruits  are  produced  for  export;  cattle, 
slieep,  and  goats  are  raised.  There  are  valuable 
mineral  deposits,  but  little  worked.  In  1911), 
230,746  metrle  tons  of  sulphur  were  mined, 
3768  tons  of  copper  precipitote,  1J,080  of  copper 
pyrites,  1091  of  copper  ore,  947  of  wolfram,  6 
of  silver  ore,  919  of  lead  ore,  138  of  uranium,  9 
of  tin  ore,  8149  of  anthracite,  3300  of  iron, 
and  974  of  arsenic. 

CoiuiaacK,  STC.  In  the  table  below  is  given 
tha  trad*  far  tiro  yaara  is  ooa«oa  (1000  nil- 
ifii): 


Imports  Exports 

19(»«)  1910  Wt9  1910 

Raw   materials  28.404  30.613  6,866  7.406 

Foodstuff*   18.661  16.060  1M«|  lt.M» 

Turns  and  textiles.  6.582  7.828  2.177  S.M4 

Various   manufra..  6.246  5.063  2.098  2.461 

UacliineiT,   ate...  4.694  6.848  149  134 

Uva  aalnala  t,8B9  S.466  4.142  S,634 

tmn                        1X4  I4f     

Total    mdse  66,607    69.816       30,894  35.727» 

Coin  and   bullion      86       299  906  602 

Total   66.643    70.165       31,799  36.829 

•Wine.  12,416,000  mllrets  (1  mllrel  is  eoual  to 
ll.M):  cork.  4.618.000:  cotton  tezUles,  M46,0O0: 
Ml.  2,4X4.000:  tropical  fnilta.  1.84B.003:  copper. 
t«8.M0;  tlBBber,  M9.M0:  Oltvo  oU,  Tia,OOPl 

Vessels  entaicd  (1910),  11.560,  of  20,615.688 
tons.  Tha  BMrehant  marine  included  (1911) 
«  Bleamcrs  (70,100  tons),  and  280  aailing  (43,- 
844). 

Railways  in  operation  January  1,  1911,  2894 
kilometers  (state,  1081).  Telegraph  linea 
(1807).  0431  kUometers;  wires,  21,404. 


TiyAyct.  An  English  source  gives  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  e.\{)enditure  for  the  year 
1911-12  at  £15,247,41)5  and  £15,637,625  respect- 
ively, as  compared  with  £14,160,775  and  £14,> 
699.976  in  lOlO-ll.  Tha  regular  oseess  of  ax- 
penditure  over  revenue  during  many  years  has 
added  to  the  national  debt.  Foreign  debt,  IHl,- 
039,200  milreis;  internal.  62i),2l5,224,  includ- 
ing 82,630,995  floating  debt  at  6  per  cent.  A 
recent  decree  alters  the  name  of  the  monetary 
unit  from  milreis  to  escudo.  Xhe  escudo  has 
the  same  value  as  the  milreis,  but  is  divided 
into  100  centavos,  whereas  the  milreis  repre- 
sents 1000  reis.    The   centavo  equals  10  reia. 

Navr.  The  fleet  includes  1  armored  coast 
defense  teasel  ol  3030  tona  (tha  Foaoo  da 
Oamai  renmdeled  In  1902),  4  eraisers  (0410 
tons),  6  gunboats  of  date  1895-1909  (2573).  11 
gunboats  of  date  1874-90  (4300),  1  torpedo 
gunboat  (535),  4  torpedo  boats  of  date  1880* 
1886  (262)»total,  27  vessels  of  22.100  ag. 
gregata  tona;  besiiitea  training  ships,  yachts,  eta 

Abmt.  The  army  law  pu«sp(i  in  1!H1  by  the 
National  Assembly  provided  for  active,  reserve, 
and  territorial  forces  or<,'aiii^ed  on  a  militia 
basts,  with  every  eitixen  liable  for  military 
service  from  his  10th  to  45th  year.  At  00 
years  of  age  there  was  liability  to  compulsory 
service,  which  in  the  infantry  was  made  4 
moiitlis  and  for  the  mountain  troojis  8  months. 
In  May,  1912,  the  annual  continsent  would 
have  been  46,000  men,  but  lack  of  oarradc  a^ 
commodations  and  other  facilities,  as  well  aa 
financial  conditions,  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  number  to  35,000,  and  10,000  were  ac- 
cordingly excluded  on  a  stricter  medical  ex- 
amination, the  rejected  young  men  paying  a 
fine  for  inefficiency.  The  republic  was  divided 
into  0  large  recruiting  areas,  each  of  which 
support  an  active  division  and  2  reserve  in- 
fantry brigades,  as  well  aa  a  necessary  forma- 
tion for  the  territorial  forces.  In  1912  there 
were  4  divisions  of  the  active  army,  garrisons 
at  Bladeira  and  tlie  Aaores.  and  the  troopa  of 
the  reserve,  while  in  the  coloniea  aa  umy  of 
about  10,tK)0  was  maintained. 

GoVEKNMENT.  The  president,  elected  for 
four  years,  is  the  executive.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a  congress  compoeed  of 
a  chamber  of  deputies  ( 164  members)  and  a 
senate  (71  members).  President  August  24, 
1!M1  1015.  Manoel  de  Arriaga.  The  ministry  as 
cuiiHtituted  June  16.  1912,  was  composed  as 
follows:  Dr.  Duarte  Leite,  premier  and  minister 
of  the  interior;  Aug.  de  Vasconcellos,  foreign 
afTairs;  F.  Correia  de  Lemos.  justice}  Vicente 
Ferreira,  finance;  A.  da  Costa  Femlra,  public 
works;  Col.  A.  X.  Ck>rreira  Barreto,  war;  F. 
Femandea  CSotta,  BUtfina;  J.  &  Cerveita  Sonaa, 
colonifa. 


Chttbch  Am>  State.  The  government  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  against  the  hierarchy  for  its 
refusal  to  accept  the  separation  law.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  higher  clergy  toward  the  new  gov- 
ernment led  to  the  arrest  and  trial  of  several 
bishops,  including  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  two 
archbishops  and  six  bishops,  oy  the  end  of 
February  all  the  higher  eccieelaatics  except  the 
bishops  of  Evora  and  firaganza.  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Republican  government, 
and  during  that  month  the  archbishops  of 
Portalegre  and  Brags    and    the    bishop  of 
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IdBMgo  were  expelled  for  two  yetn.  Many 

of  the  poorer  priesti  accepted  at  first  tbe  stip* 
eods  offered  by  the  government,  but  ev  r  tu  illy 
refused  tbem  ou  account  ot  ihe  bteady  upposi- 
tion  of  tilio  tiatgy  generally  to  accepting  state 
aid  fiom  a  gowmiiieiit  that  in  their  Tiew  waa 
guilty  of  gross  injastioe  toward  the  ebnroh. 
Many  of  tlie  priesta  were  imprisoned  as  politi- 
cal oilenders.  Although  the  government  muin- 
tainnl  a  legation  at  the  Vatican  "  to  defond 
national  interest.*^,"  relations  with  the  Holy 
See  were  virtually  suspended. 

Cabinet  Crisis.  Purlianiont  was  in  session 
till  July,  and  passpii  a  large  number  of  moaa- 
urcs,  includii)j,'  bills  for  tbe  payment  of  Hcnators 
and  deputies,  for  reFief  of  diisabled  workmen 
and  for  the  reward  of  those  who  had  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  late  revolution.  In 
consequence  of  tbe  dissensions  between  the 
Democrats  under  Dr.  Costa,  and  the  Unionists 
under  Dr.  Comacbo,  tbe  two  party  groups  tliat 
eonstitated  the  maiti  support  of  the  cabinet, 
tbe  government  resigned  early  in  June.  A 
coalition  cabinet  was  formed  under  Dr.  Duarte 
Leite,  premier  and  niirisi.  i  of  tlic  interior, 
with  Seulior  Vasconcello^  as  foreign  minister. 

The  GoVEBNMEltt  AMD  THE  GKNKBAI.  S TKIKE. 

A  strike  at  Evwa  resulted  in  the  elosii^  of 
the  worltingmen's  associations  there  and  of 

the  arrest  of  a  rniTrit  *  r  of  strikers.  On  Jan> 
nary  29  the  Workingmen's  Federation  of  Lis- 
bon declared  a  general  strike  and  demanded 
that  the  workingmen'a  assoqiatioaa  at  £vora 
he  reopened  and  the  strikers  released.  At  the 
fir&t  show  of  violence  at  Lisbon,  the  govern- 
ment took  enerjjfetic  measures,  declaring  the 
city  in  a  state  of  siege  and  suspending  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  The  streets  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  troops  and  the  au> 
thorities  arrcHted  a  large  number  of  disorderly 
and  suspicious  characters.  Conditions  rapidly 
improved  and  after  a  day  or  two  tlie  trouble 
was  pronounced  to  be  at  an  end.  An  important 
debate  took  place  in  the  first  week  of  March 
upon  a  motion  of  tbe  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Republicans  for  general  amnesty  to  tbe  recent 
strikers  and  to  political  prisoners,  and  to  the 
Hoyalists  under  Captain  Couceiro,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  leaders.  The  premier  declared 
that  such  an  amnesty  was  at  the  present  time 
inopportune  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  lo  22.  Disturbances  arose  in  May 
and  June  over  a  street  railway  strike  in  Lis- 
l»on. 

Ths  R0TAJJ8T8.  At  a  conference  between  the 
ex-king,  Manoel,  and  Dom  Pedro,  the  pretender, 

at  Dover  on  Jantinry  22,  the  latter  renounced 
his  claim  to  the  liimne.  At  the  bejrinninfr  of 
May  there  were  signs  of  a  design  ou  the  part 
of  the  followers  of  Captain  Couceiro  to  resume 
their  Royalist  raids.  A  small  band  of  Royalists 
at  that  time  attackod  the  customs  post  it 
Monaco,  and  after  seizing  some  of  the  fiun^, 
returned  to  Spanish  soil.  During  June  there 
were  continued  reports  of  Rovalist  activities, 
and  finally  in  the  first  week  of  July  the 
imigr^t  crossed  the  border  in  four  columns, 
each  about  200  strong,  three  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  N'erin  anil  the  fourth  near  Minho.  hut 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  iMon- 
arcnists  in  Portugal  did  not  join  tbe  moveniellt 
as  ita  leaders  li^  expected.  The  government 
esfled  out  its  reserves  and  according  to  official 
accounts  tlie  invasion  was  an  utter  failure. 
Captain  Couceiro  in  command  of  300  or  400 


men  continued  in  camp  on  tbe  frontier  but 
was  held  in  check  by  the  Republicans. 

Karly  in  July  another  Monarchist  outbreak 
was  threatened  at  Torres  Vedras,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  ptompt  action  of  tbe  autboritin, 
who  mada  maiigr  arrests.  Many  of  the  Royalists 
snnvbdered  owing  to  lack  of  provisions.  In 
August  the  Royui.-t,  prisoners  were  trit-d  by 
court-martial  and  sent  to  tue  Lisbon  penitenti- 
ary, which  was  report<?d  to  be  so  un&anitMy  and 
so  rigidly  administered  tliat  few  who  were  eon- 
fined  were  likely  to  sorriTe.  A  large  number 
of  suspects  arrested  'and  subjected  to  severe 
hardship   afterwards   proved   their  inuoceace. 

Difficulties  witn  iSpain  over  tbe  Koyslist 
4migri$  were  finally  amicably  settled  in  Sep- 
tember, Spain  agreeing  to  tne  ezpnision  ef 
Roviili-it  leaders  from  her  territory  and  to  (?er- 
tuin  measures  in  regard  to  future  conspiracies 
against  the  Portuguese  government.  Despite 
the  frequent  aaaertions  of  tbe  authorities  that 
conditions  wore  now  quiet  and  satisfaetoiy^ 
there  was  evidence  of  serious  disturbance  in 
commerce  and  industry.  Keoent  evcnti*  had 
frightened  away  capital  and  the  moneyed  classes 
were  not  sufficiently  assured  of  security  to  re- 
turn. There  was  much  complaint  of  •ladnteis 
of  business. 

The  New  Pabliaveivtart  Sesstoit.  Parlia- 
ment reassembled  in  November.  Tbere  was 
much  criticism  of  the  new  Republican  govern- 
ment for  its  failure  to  redeem  the  promises 
whieh  it  made  at  Uw  time  of  the  revolutioa, 
and  many  deelared  that  polHsea!  conditions 
were  no  better  than  under  the  monarchy,  while 
t>conomic  conditions  were  distinctly  worse. 
Friends  of  the  government  retorted  that  the 
Aoyalista  and  their  ^mpathisera  were  laMeiy 
to  blame.  The  new  goremment  had  been 
obliged  to  devote  to  tbe  repression  of  disloyal 
movements  energies  which  it  would  have  ap- 
plied to  carrying  out  reforms.  Among  the  im- 
portant measures  to  come  before  it  was  tlut 
lor  electoral  reform. 

PORTXTOUESE  EAST  APKICA,  or  Mo- 
z.\.\tBiquE.  A  Portuguese  colony  in  Africa, 
covering  an  area  of  293.8t50  square  miles  and 
having  120,000  inhabitants.  Lorenzo  Mar- 
ques (10.000  inhabitants)  is  the  capitaL  Tbe 
trade  is  divided  among  the  state  territories,  ti^ 
Mozambique  Company  and  the  Nyassa  Com- 
pany. There  are  about  300  miles  of  railway. 
Budget  (1910-11},  5,418,332  milreis  revenue 
and  5,118,832  milreis  expenditure.  Govenor* 
general  (1012)  Dr.  A.  de  Magalhlea. 

FOBTUOTTBSB  OUOIEA.  A  POrtugncss 
colony  in  western  Africa.  Area.  l?  n;  >  -square 
miles;  population.  820,000.  Bolama  is  the 
capital.  Trade  1908:  875,155  milreis  imports 
and  49i^  milreis  exports.  The  budget  ( 1910- 
11)  balanced  at  S09jm  miliets.  Tbelslaads  of 
Bnlnmn  and  Bijagoz  belong  to  the  eoloay.  Gvi' 
ernor  ( 1912) ,  Lieut.  C.  X  Perefra. 

J^coause  of  the  rising  at  Cacheo,  reported  *t 
tbe  end  of  February*  five  Portuguese  native 
soldlera  were  killed.  The  rising  waa  atfrflnited 
to  the  enforcf>'l  rollection  of  the  but  tax. 

Acts  of  brigandage  were  attempte^i  by  thd 
natives  of  Satnry.  wlio  rebelled  after  the  gar- 
rison had  been  diminisbed  bj  sending  a  num- 
ber of  tbe  troops  to  Ifaeao,  and  the  goeannMnt 
was  obliged  to  take  eevere  meaanrst  to  restere 
order. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  'ITie  follow- 
ing table  from  tbe  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
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the  Currency  gives  the  lateflt  st*ti«ti«»  pf  pwtftl 

^^lvi!lgs  batiKH  of  ull  countries: 


Number  of  Av.  i  .  Ke 

rotintry            Depositors  Deposits  Deposit 

Austria2                 2.261.668  |  46,317.746  $  20.48 

BelKiuriii                2.384,511  157,ir>0.474  66.90 

UulKHriiii                  280,775  9.129.433  82.62 

Fialandi                    6tt,i23  1.396.866  28.89 

Francei   t.7!|.M&  m,9H,no  67.03 

HuQsaryi                m,»70  tl.m.US  28.23 

llalyi   5. 160. 008  324.279.617  62.84 

NetherlsBdsl    .  l.r>lo.u33  66.039.692  43.73 

P.u.HsiaS                  2,691.361  192,456,530  70.02 

.<wfcltn-'                    565,759  12,645,957  22.35 

<;reat    Britain!  12,370.646  859.027,319  6'>  44 

B.»hamaBi                    2.186  132,602  i    i  t; 

Canadas                   146.310  42.6ii3.232  291.73 

British  Oulanai      18.004  738.175  41.00 

Dutch  Gulanai.       9.478  337.925  8S.65 

Brfllsb  Indlai..  l,tfS.»l«  SM2!*i!f 

Ceyloni                   S6.W4  tSMM  1«J( 

straits  Settle- 
ments!              4.tit  tBt,WT  n.u 

Federated  Malay 

8tatesi    5,312  62.20 

Dutch   Elndies?  91.898  3,616, CSS  89.36 

Japjin.i   11,9,^  i.iri>.,  91,896.942  7  Gf. 

Formosax    1U0.819  965.592  9.48 

Cape    ot  Ctood 

Hop«t    105.SW  10.411.974  98,81 

Gold  Coastl  ...  3,1S7  169,262  5:^9*? 
Orange  FrM 

Siatei    7,646  868,291  113.56 

Rhodealal    .     ..  3,306  435.299  131.67 

Sierra  L«eoa«>..  6.002  4$&.T3&  80.93 

Transvaal!   ....  7i  1>5  8.769.798  133.20 

Erypti    104.0i»S  2.2&6,664  21.67 

Tunhst    5,701  Mn.t6S  125.27 

N'ew  South 

Walest    368.806  78.926.126  200.72 

Victorias    696.424  84,066.980  141.19 

Queensland:    ..  127.212  21.022.520  242.04 
Tasmaniai    ....  24.408  S.40t.M4  lt».40 
Western  Aus- 
tralia^'   99,017  19.916.171  201.14 

New    Zeulandi.  380.714  68,641,934  180.30 

Philippine    Ids.s  35,802  1,177,435  32.89 

Unitfd    Htatest.  300.000  28.(M)0.«)00  93.33 

I  1910;  2  1911;  S  1912. 

For  notes  on  the  operation  of  the  postal  mv- 
ingB  banks  in  the  United  States  see  Uhitbd 

Statics  .  Post  Office. 

POST  OFFICE,  SUNOAT  CijOSINO  of.  Sec 
Labob  Leoislatioit,  Bouts. 

90TASH,  See  Vrniuwrni  and  Cbsmutbx, 
IiravwmAZt. 

POTATOES.  While  <^+nfistica  on  the  poti'n 
crop  arc  not  so  rpgtilarly  furnished  by  all 
countrii-H  as  art  (j.u.i  on  ct-real  production,  the 
yields  and  the  crop  couditioos  reported  hy  the 
prineipal  potato-growine  countriee,  pnrticularlj 
RuMia  and  Germany,  indicated  a  world's  nor- 
mal crop,  which  ranges  from  about  6  to  6% 
billion  bushels.  Yields  in  parts  of  Europe 
were  reduced  by  an  unusually  cool  and  wet 
season,  but  the  injury  resulting  to  the  crop 
from  tiieee  onfaTorable  weather  conditions  was 
Ml  nearly  to  ffreat  ss  the  damage  sastained 
\^  the  cereal  and  forage  crop.'^.  In  many  scc- 
tions,  particularly  in  Austria  and  Ireland,  the 
fields  were  flo  wet  when  the  tubers  had  ma- 
torcd  tlwi  hanresting  was  delayed  and  the  per- 
centage of  sound  tubers  as  wen  as  the  keeping 
quality  was  reduced.  The  bi-st  yields  in  gen- 
eral were  secured  on  lif{ht,  dry,  siindy  soils, 
which  were  less  affected  by  the  rains  than  the 
heavier  clayejr  lands.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  erop  contended  with  late  planting 
on  accotint  of  unfavorable  spring  weather,  a 
brief  drought  in  early  summer  which  tempo- 
rarily checked  growth,  and  with  t;tiii\  weather 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  aeaaon. 


eapccially  in  many  of  the  Northern  States, 
which  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
The  total  production  of  Russia,  wl  i  h 
is  generally  outranked  only  bv  Germany,  was 
1,398,050,000  bushels,  or  about  882,020^000 
bushels  more  than  in  1911.  The  Hungsriatt 
crop  was  estimated  at  186.309,000  biisbe1%  and 
tho  Irish  crop  at  2,546,700  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  3,694,850  bushels  the  year  before. 
The  production  of  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  834762,000  bushels,  or  about  22,- 
643,000  bushels  less  than  the  preceding  crop. 
Oflicial  estimates  placed  the  total  yield  of  Prus- 
sia at  1,249,000,000  bushels.  Canada  in  1912 
produced  81.343,000  bushels  on  472,400  acres, 
and  lA  1911  66,023,000  bushels  on  459,100 
aeres. 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States  in 
1912  amounted  to  420,647,000  bushels,  an  ex- 
cess of  127,910,000  bushels  over  the  short 
isrop  of  1911.  The  yield  secured  in  1912  is 
th«  highest  to  date,  bat  the  total  value  of 
the  crop  was  f  rii-ied  the  year  before.  The 
price  paid  faniieisi  on  December  1,  1912,  was 
only  60..T  cents  per  bushel,  as  compared  with 
79.9  cents  a  year  before,  and  on  this  basis  the 
two  crops  had  a  total  value  of  $212,550,000 
and  $233,778,000,  respectively.  The  averan 
yield  per  acre,  113.4  bushels,  as  gfiven  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  if*  >>  >  the  highest 
on  record  and  greater  by  32.5  bualiels  than  the 
preceding  average  acre-yield.  The  yields  re- 
ported for  the  liiffereot  States  ranged  frami 
125.000  hnshels  for  Arisona  to  38,160,000  for 
New  York.  T!ic  StatH  -  ranking  next  to  New 
York  in  production  were:  Michigan,  36,750,- 
000  bushels;  Wisconsin,  34,920,000  bushels; 
Minnesota,  33,075,000  bushels;  Pennsylvsnia, 
26,885,000  bushels,  and  Ohio,  20.822,000  bush- 
els.  In  Maine,  the  Aroostock  County  crop  was 
reported  short  by  al>out  2.5  per  cent.,  but  the 
crop  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  was  about 
25  per  cent,  above  normal.  In  1912  every 
State,  exeept  Louisiana,  reported  an  increase 
in  yield  over  1911.  In  the  nineteen  leading 
potato-growing  States  about  one-tbird  of  tbe 
crop  grown  for  market  in  1911  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers  on  January  I,  1012. 

POTATO  BOT.   See  BodAiiT. 

POTTER,  Loms  McClet-I-.^n.  An  American 
Bculptor,  died  August  29,  1912.  lie  was  born 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  LS73,  and  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  io  1896.  He  studied  painting 
under  Charles  N.  Fisw  and  Montagxie  Klagg 
and  afterwards  spent  four  years  in  Paris  in 
the  aiclitrn  of  Luc  Olivier  Merson  and  Jean 
Dampt.  lie  decided,  liD  .^t  ver.  that  modeling 
and  not  painting  was  his  peculiar  talent.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  Tunis,  wnere  he  made  a  study 
of  Oriental  types,  living  in  tbe  Arab  quarter 
and  making  friends  vrHh  Bedouins  and  negRMi. 
The  government  of  France  chose  his  work  to 
represent  'i'uiiiaiau  types  at  tbe  Paris  Expo- 
sition. After  a  year  spent  in  Africa  he  came 
to  tbe  United  States,  where  be  spent  two  or 
three  years  In  executing  various  eomnissfons. 
lie  then  went  to  Alaska,  where  he  spent  some 
time  studying  primitive  ty]>es.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  New  Vork.  His  work  shows  a  great 
variety  of  conception.  His  earlier  works  wer6 
incliiied  toward  realism,  but  his  later  worka 
became  more  symbolic.  Among  hia  best-known 
works  are  "The  Call  of  the  Spirit"  and  "The 
Dance  of  tli"  Wind  Oods."  He  made  a  bust  of 
Mark  Twain,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  the 
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reanit  waa  -wonderfully  true  to  life.    He  dc-  the  standnrdH  of  the  church,  \»  gniUy  of  pcr- 

aigned  a  memorial  to  Horace  Welle  of  Connec*  jury.    Personii  having  a   part  in   the  manu- 

ticut,  which  was  erected  in  10(»9.  facture  nud  sale  of  alcholic  sumulants  are  not 

POULTBY.    See  ST0CK-BAlsi5a  to  be  a<iuiitted  to  the  church  memberabip.  Per> 

POULTKT,  DiBBAras  or.   See  VBneuKABT  ^^P'       "'^^"^  interesting  action  taken  bj  ttie 

SciK.NCE.  assembly,  from  the  general  point  of  view,  wa» 

POULTBY  A8BOCIATI0H,  Ammuxmx  See  11?''!^!!'^?^^^^^^  T  \ 

finCK BAiaiita.  termeumtc  Latecnism.      Ihis  was  the  final  re- 

o  attempt  to  qualify  and  change  the 

MtAQMATISM.   See  Philobopht.  ^  eatcdiiain  which  has  bam  ctrried  on  lor 

nSBXSTOBIC  MAH.   See  AnzoiOMfXMT,  imq^  jmn.  in  1902  the  general  aeaembty  ap- 

and  On»4Mr.  proved  *A  Brief  Sutement  of  the  Reformed 

PRESBYTEEIAN  CHTJECH  IN  THE  Faith."  This  was  adopted  in  l!»n3.  The  *' In- 
UNITED  STATES  OS"  AMEBICA.  ITie  of-  termediate  Catechism,"  approved  in  1912 
flcial  title  of  that  braneh  of  the  Presbyterian  virtually  supplants  the  famous  "  Shorter 
Church  popularly  known  as  the  Northern  Catechism."  in  the  new  form  all  neeoiative 
Branch  in  distinction  from  the  Presbyterian  and  eehoUwHe  taaeMlMr  fa  omitted.  The  iitt 
Cliurcli  in  thu  United  States  (aee  above).  Ac-  question  of  the  old  "Catechism,"  "What  is  the 
cording  to  statistitss  gathered  by  officials  of  the  chief  end  of  man?"  is  supplanted  by  "What  do 
denomination,  the  communicaufa  in  1912  num-  we  most  need  to  know?"  The  thirty -seven 
bered  1,380,058.  The  minUters  numbered  9274,  Queationa  and  anawars  of  the  "Shorter  Cate- 
the  churches,  10,030.  For  governmental  pur-  ehism*  relatlnff  to  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
poses  there  are  37  synods  with  292  presby-  condensed  to  three.  Room  is  thereby  made  for 
teries.  There  were  added  to  the  number  of  ^^w  Testament  jirinciples  and  precepts.  Most 
communicants  during  1912  79,432.  In  the  Sab-  ^^^^  «ork  of  the  assembly  was  devoted  to 
hath  schools  of  the  denomination  wei«  en-  denominational  interests  and  enterprises.  The 
rolled  1,274,458  pupils.  The  contributions  for  <>'  $3,250,000  waa  aeked  for  19I».  The 
all  sources  during  the  year  amounted  to  $25,-  officers  of  the  general  aseemblv  in  1912  were 
798,615,  divided  as  follows:  Home  missions,  follows:  Moderator,  Mark  A,  Matthews.  D. 
$1,818,345;  foreign  missions,  $1,437,060;  educa-  ^>-;  vice-moderator,  James  Yereanoe;  stated 
tlon,  $159,055;  Sabbath  school  work,  $190,662;  clerk,  William  Henrv  RoberU;  permanwit  clerk, 
ehnr«h  erection,  $228,698;  relief  fund,  $186,-  ^^  ill  lam  Brown  Noble;  aaaistant  dark.  Janea 
091;  freedmen,    $187,083;    colleges.    $465,068;  ^'JS^S^L,^ a ^ 

temperance.  $126,131;  general  assembly,  $173,-      PBBBIBRHTIAL  CAKPAIOV  CW  1912L 
$61;  for  congregational  purposes,  $18;653,.574 ;  The   presidential   campaign   of   1912   was,  in 
and  for    mtSCelliMieotta    purpoaes,    $2,178,087.  ^^^F      its  features,  the  most  extraordinary  in 
The  mlailonary  woric  of  the  aenomination  ia  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  saw,  among 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  home  missions,  other  thinn,  the  diwuption  of  the  Republican 
which  has  control  of  the  domestic  missions,  and  party  as  tne  Tesuit  of  the  candidacy  of  a  Ibr- 
of  the  board  of  foreign  missions,  which  con    mer  Republican  President,  who  made  his  cam- 
ducts  the  work  in  foreign  countries.    There  P*ig"  ^o""  the  nomination  an  attack  on  the  pol- 
were  in  operation  dorittf  tlie  year  26  foreign  wy  <>'  his  successor.    It   was   a  campaign 
missions  with  102  stations.  1082  missionaries,  marked  by  a  bittemesa  of  atUck  and  defense 
6041     native    helpers,    636    fully    organized  W  wWeh  oomMriaona  are  to  be  eonght  only  in 
churches.   115,976  communicants,   1707   schools  campaigns  early  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
with  65,982  pupils,  155,6«7  pupils  in  the  Sab-  It  saw,  tinally.  the  defeat  of  the  Republican 
bath  schools  and  167  hospitau  and  dispensaries  party,  as  a  result  of  internal  dissension,  by  a 
in  which  463,782  patients  were  treated.    Dur-  Demoeratic  vote  which  was  less  tbantbe  rote 
ing  the  year  135,963,274  pages  of  Christian  east  in  the  presMeatial  eleetiOB  of  1908. 
truth  were  printed  in  over  twenty  languages.      T'nique  interest  was  also  added  to  the  cam- 
The  educational  work  of  the  denomination  is  paign  by  the  inauguration,  for  the  f^rst  time, 
conducted  by  the  board  of  education.    Other  "f  ft  system  for  registering  the  peopled  choice, 
important  boarda  are  tboee  of  pubiieation  and  known  as  the  preferential  presidential  pri- 
Satoath  a^ool  worlr,  drareh  erection,  relief,  nariee.  Tlieoe  were  held  In  a  number  of  SUtes, 
miniRterial    sustentation    fund,    missions    for  in  some  cases  as  the  result  of  legislativa  action 
freedmen,  college  board,  committee  on  temper-  ami  in  others  by  direction  of  the  State  eom- 
ance,  and  committee  on  vacancy  and  supply,  mitteos,  who  were  authorized  in  this  course  hy 
Tliero  is  lield  annually   a   general   assembly,  the  Republican  national  committee,  which  met 
Thla  net  In  May,  1912,  at  Louisrllle,  Ky.  The  In  December,  1911.  and  by  the  Democratic  na- 
most  important  acts  of  the  assembly  were  as  tional  committee,  which  met  in  January,  1912. 
follows:  A  synod  of  Arizona  was  created;  dele-      It  is  impossible,  and  unnecessary,  to  relste 
^tes  were   appointed  to  the  Second    Federal  in   detail   all   the  events   and   episodes  which 
Council  of  Church  Cooperation  and  Union;  a  filled  this  campaign  from  its  actual  beginning 
avnod  of  New  England  was  created,  including  in  January,  1912,  to  the  election  on  November 
the  presbyteries  of  Boston,  Connecticut  Val-  6.   It  is  only  possible  here  to  set  down  the 
ley,  Newburyport,  and  Providence,  and  several  more  important  facts  in  an  attempt  to  make 
important    changes   in    polity    were    adopted,  clear  the  main  causes  and  results.    The  Demo- 
Among  these  was  a  provision  giving  the  pres-  cratic  campaign  for  the  nomination  did  not 
bytery  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  whom  differ  materially  from  other  campaigns,  while 
it  will  receive  into  menbersbip.    It  was  de-  the  Republiean  eampaign  differed  widely  and 
eided  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  presby-  radleaify  from  any  oUier  campaign  ever  carried 
tery  to  receive  women  as  candidates  for  the  on  by  that  party.    It  is  in'-\itable  therefore 
ministry.    It  was  decided  that  any  presbytery  that  the  greater  part  of  the  space  in  this  article 
that  ordains  to  the  ministry  men  who  deny  should  be  derated  to  m  veecvd  of  IIm  Repub- 
tlie  tini»h'"gp  td  Ckid'a  word  aa  interpreted  by  llean  campaign,  with  an  nttanpfe  to  miaiaiai 
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as  much  as  possible  such  elements  of  it  as  were  Boosevelt  as  a  candidate.    Mr.  Moore  aaaerted 

merely  temporary  and  superfloiaL  that  Mr.  Rooaevelt  had  bade  him  tell  hie  read* 

A  detailed  disciUBion  of  the  State  campaigns,  era  that  he  would  not  deaert  the  Progressive 

as  distinguished  from  the  national,  iriU  be  caaae  and  that  they  would  find  him  fighting  side 

found  under  the  headings  of  the  various  States,  by  side  with  them  to  the  finish. 

The  details  of  these  are  mentioned  in  this  arti-  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  his  previous 

ele  only  in  nieh  a  way  as  to  prodoee  a  coaseca-  declaration  in  regard  to  the  third  term  was  in- 

tiTe  narrative.  dicated  in  an  interview  publislied  by  the  Chi> 

The  campaign  will  be  discuswd  under  the  "»go  Evening  Pott  on  Jnumrj  80.   He  said: 

following    sub-divisions:     I.    PBE-oo»VENTioif  ,         ^    ,  ^ 

UnFAiflH.    U.  Tm  CoKVKjTMjjja.    UI.  Post-  ,  "gg,  htSTtf  "the'^^ence''"?/  not'^thJ 

amfBramr   CAHrm.    IV.   TM   ftWHOir.  forrii  ©rae^Se  custom        Sir  fore^^^^ 

V,  Tn  FabR  Haxvoma.  the  essence  of  course  b«ln«r  that  the  custom  a»- 

plles  Juat  as  much  when  my  first  term  was  tM 
flUlnic  out  of  the  unexpired  term  of  my  predeces- 
Bor  H8  If  it  had  been  an  elective  term,  but  that 

PU-OoirVXnnOIf  GAJCSaiON,  Republican  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  canJlducy  of  a  man  who  was  not  at 

—                  r>  TL    J     _•          iu-  the  time  In  office  whether  he  had  or  had  not 

aaVBLlCATf  CAXDIDATEa.   The  dawning  of  the  been  President  before.   Men  at  once  began  to 

year  1912  found  two  declared  Rcpubliuun  nomi-  ask  me  whether  my  refusal  was  held  to  apply  to 

nees  for  the  presidency.    These  were  President  or  }^l*K.%^^iS^Jt9t»n^ 

Taft  and  Senator  La  Foliette.    The  great  ques-  i^^h  queaUon^oSo  wSTZTtaSa^K/^^ 
tion,  however,  in  the  public  mind  was:  "Will 

Mr.  Roofunelt  bp  a  candidate  for  a  third  term!"  Early  in  February,  Mr.  Roo.'^evelt  accepted 

Upon  tills  liingod  a  discussion  which  filled  the  an  invitation  to  addres.s  the  Ohio  constitutional 

public  pros'*.     Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  attitude  up  convention  on  February  22.     On  February  10, 

to  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  seven  governors  and  delegates  from  28  States 

BOB-eommittaL    It  was  well  known  that  ha  met  at  Chicago  and  formed  a  permanent  or* 

wts  being  urged  by  prominent  Progressive  op«  ganization  to  advocate  his  candidacy.  Dele- 

ponents  to  President  Taft  to  accept  the  lead-  gates  to  this  meeting  favored  presidential  pri- 

'■rship  of  the  Progressives  and  to  be  a  caiidi-  maries  in  all  the  State's.     At  this  meeting;  a. 

date  for  a  third  term.    On  the  other  hand,  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  signed  by 

stood  his  declaration,  made  ill  1904  and  re-  the  seven  governors.    These  were  the  governon 

petted  in   1907,  that  "  under  no  conditions "  of  West  Vir«nia,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 

would  he  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  Wyoming,   Michigan,    Kansas,   and  Missouri. 

This  was  tha  aitnatioii  at  ths  bcglnBiiig  of  the  This  letter  urged  him  to  aeoq^  flM  BOmiiUf 

year.  tion  and  was  as  follows: 

Seaator  La  FoTIette^  campaign  for  tlie  iraml>  ..  ^„        ,.^a^^„,^^a  t>     v,.  — 

_          ,                   .,                 u  _      •     loit  We.  the  undersigned  Republican  governors, 

nation  for  the  prcHidency  was  begun  m  1911.  assembled  for  the  purpoa«    .r  (onsldeFinR  what 

An  organisation  known  as  the  National  Pro-  will  best  insure  the  continuation  of  the  Repub- 

gr«sive    Republican    League    was    established  »^n\^rarS'lt%urffl#SS^? 

early  in  that  year  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  tl»at/on  of  the  facts,  that  a  Uuve  majority  of  the 

bringing  abont  the  nomlnatfon  of  Senator  La  Republican  voters  of  the  country  favor  your 


Kollette  as  the  leading  representative  of  Pro-  *S^?£!531  *^L&^.s.v'^ 

...         .c^"           rk„.„  t     o  4„_  favor  your  election,  aa  tba  naat  FMaldsBt  of 

pressive   f>ol!cies.     (See  also  Ohio.)     Senator  the  United  States.  M^m^mnt^* 

La  Fiillette  began  the  campaign  by  the  delivery  "We  bellev©  that  your  candidacy  will  insure 

of  two  speeches  in  Ohio  in  December  1911  and  -ucce»  ^^he ^ext  ^otSS^  ,SiiS£%i5Si 

he  followed  these  with  a  speech-making  tour  principles  an^  policies  uvm^SM^rmTmu^Sp' 

which  included  cities  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  peal  for  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  American 

Illinois.    There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  ^tll'l^L, J"  o""!  "«c*»- 

,                     J.  ,        r      11           •     »•         T>  „„:  aary   for   the   happiness   and   prosperity  of  the 

hi*  active  candidacy  for  the  nomination.    Presi-  country.                                  f     m      j   v  i 

(lent  Taft,  too,  made  it  clear  that  he  would  be  "  We  believe  that.  In  view  of  thia  public  de- 

s  candidate  for  the  nomination.  On  January  3,  """d.  you  ahouui  soon  declare  whether,  if  the 

»  uuuiuKi«  jw  ujo  uwuiiuBMwit.    v«  wf>    "  /    •  nomination  for  the  presidency  come  to  you.  un- 

he  declared,  in  a  statement  made  to  friends,  eoiicited  and  muoont,  you  wUl  iiM^t. 

that  nothing  but  death  would  keep  him  out  "  In  solnnttttBrtnla  request  wa  ana  not  con- 

of  the  fi^ht.    Pressure  o^ntinued  to  be  placed  'J^^'Tf  i".l5ir^^ 

nri  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  define  his  position,  and,  eats  or  the  preference  of  any  man  as  regards 

although  he  would  as  yet  make  no  formal  dec-  the  nomination  for  the  pre.Midency.    We  are  ex- 

laratiAn  it  ms  Icftmed  earlv  in  Fshruarv  that  P^easlngr  our  sincere  belief  and  be.'^t  Judgment  as 

lanuOD^lC  was  i«ril«a  W.y       5 .  .JT^^--  t«  ^             demanded  of  you  m  the  Interests  of 

his  supporters  were  preparing  for  an  active  the  people  as  a  whola   And  we  feel  that  you 

campaign  and  that  George  W.  Perkins  had  he-  would  m  tmrsaponslva  Co  a  plain  public  duty 

come  one  of  his  most  active  advisers.    It  was  "Sl^^.h***"^ 

,        ,  .           A  r\       1.   M  vT         L   L  J  u  eomin^    as   tne   voluntary   expression    of  the 

learned,  too,  that  Ormsby  Mcllarg,  who  bad  been  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  voters 

conspicuous  in  previooa  campaigBS  as  an  or*  of  the  United  States  through  the  action  of  their 

jrtai««r,  was  engaged  In  work  In  the  South  fbr  in  the  ne  x  t^^ria  t  wmai  oonvmUoa 

the  advancement  of  Mr.  Roo«^evelf8  candidacy.  "  Wnilam    K.    Glasscock    Chester  H.  Aldrlch. 

Senator  Beveridge  of  Indiana  was  known  to  be  l^^bert  P.  Baaa,  Joaepb  M.  Carey,  Chase  S.  Os- 

another  aggressiW  rapporler  «f  and  wwker  for  *»™»  ^-              Wmt  fl.  ISadlsr/' 

Mr.  Roosevelt  A  few  davs  later  Mr.  Roosevelt  stated  that 

Ifa.  Roosevelt's  CAinJIDACT.   One  of  the  first  he  would,  after  his  address  before  the  Ohio  con- 

p<»itive  statements  as  to  the  jirobable  candidacy  stitutional    convention,    reply    to    this  letter, 

of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  contained  in  an  article  Meanwhile  an  article  had  appeared  in  The  Out- 

Kiblished  about  the  middle  of  January  in  the  look  in  which  it  was  explained  that  Ifir.  ~ 

ttrirargh  Leodsr,  the  editor  of  which  was  A.  velt's  declaration  against  a  third   

Moore,  one  of  tha  earliest  advoeataa  of  Mr.  only  a  third  consecutive  term. 
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Th«  CoLrMBtrs  Speech.  On  February  22, 
Mr.  Roo8€velt  made  the  faf,'t  rly  awaited  addreHs 
before  the  Ohio  constitutional  convention  at 
Columbus,  O.  It  was  generally  understood 
tliat  tbia  address  would  contain  the  principles 
upon  which  his  candidacy,  now  generally  as« 
BUmed,  would  bo  based.  This  assiimption  proved 
to  be  correct  and  in  addition  to  the  principles 
for  which  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  ROOW 
velt  atoodt  be  advanced  an  entirely  sew  ]m>- 
potal,  which  inefnded  the  recall  of  judicial  de- 
eisiooa  umlt  r  certain  conditions.  A  r^'sum^  of 
this  address  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion Pire-Cowventton  Campaign,  Republican. 

Mb,  Roouvb.t'b  Caxdisact  AmiouNCED.  On 
February  25,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  formal  an- 
nouncement of  his  candidacy  for  the  nomina- 
tion to  Buccecd  Mr.  Taft.  Thia  tool<  tlie  form 
of  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  seven  Republican 
governorBt  who  two  weeka  previoualj  had  aaked 
Itan  to  tarn  a  frank  etatnnint  of  hn  intentknie. 
Mr.  BooMvel^t  rq^iy  in  full  waa  as  foliowi: 

"Gentlemon — I  deeply  appreciate  your  letter, 
and  I  realize  to  the  full  the  heavy  rexponHlbtllty 
It  puts  upon  me,  expressing  as  it  does  the  care- 
fully considered  convictions  of  the  men  elected 
by  popular  vote  to  ataiul  aa  the  beada  of  govern- 
ment in  their  aeveral  Btatea. 

"  I  absolutely  agree  with  you  that  this  mat- 
ter Is  not  one  to  b«  decided  with  any  refennce 
to  the  personal  preferencen  or  interests  of  nny 
man,  but  purely  from  the  stanilpolnt  of  the 
Interests  of  the  people  n.s  a  whcilc.  1  will  accept 
the  nomlnution  for  I'rrsldt  tit  If  It  Is  tendered 
to  me,  and  I  will  adhere  to  this  decision  until 
tha  aonvention  has  eoc pressed  Its  preference 
Ona  of  the  chief  principles  for  which  I  nave  stood 
and  for  which  I  now  stand,  and  which  I  have 
always  endeavored  and  always  shall  endeavor 
to  reduce  to  action,  Is  the  gmiilne  rule  of  the 
people;  and  t  htTcfoie  I  hupe  that  so  far  aa 
possible  the  peiiple  tTiay  be  Klven  a  chance, 
through  direct  primaries,  to  express  their  pref- 
erence as  to  who  shall  be  the  nominee  of  the 
RapubUcaa  pcaaldeatlal  convention. 

"Very  truly  your*. 

^^Timodof*  Roowrdt** 

La  FoLLFnTE's  Campaign.  Rumors  to  tlip  ef- 
fect that  Senator  La  Follette  would  withdraw 
his  candidacy  were  denied  early  in  January  by 
the  directors  of  bis  campaign.  He  made  a  Mriea 
of  addresses  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  the  early 

part  of  tlie  tnontli. 

In  these  speeches  Senator  La  Follette  applied 
the  ftindamental  principles  of  the  Progressive 
novement  to  the  trust  question,  finance,  tli« 
tariff,  party  nominatioM,  eooservation.  and 
other  political  and  administrative  questions. 
He  declared  that  the  great  Issue  before  the 
itoisrienn  people  was  the  control  of  their  own 
pvema»nt.  and  be  asserted  that  the  present 
Progressive  movement  represented  a  eonfllet  aa 
old  as  the  history  of  man,  the  fight  to  maintain 
human  liberty,  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  encroachment  of  a  powerful  few.  He  de* 
clared  that  a  great  power  had  grown  up, 
■trong  enough  at  times  to  nominste  the  candi- 
dates of  li.'tli  political  parties  and  to  rule  in 
the  or<.Mni/ation  of  legislative  bodies  and  of 
commit  tees  which  form  legislation.  The  pur- 
pose  of  the  Progressive  movement,  he  declared, 
was  to  destroy  this  power,  restore  the  popular 
sovereignty,  and  so  to  modify  and  reform, 
wherever  it  was  found  necessary,  the  constitu- 
tion, statutes,  courts,  and  all  the  details  of  pov- 
emment,  that  they  may  be  made  to  carry  out 
and  express  the  well*formnIated  jud^ent  and 
the  will  of  the  people.  In  regulation  of  the 
trusts,  he  asserted  that  Congress  should  prohibit 
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speciflcally  all  methods  which  make  nnfsir 
comj^H'titinii  possible  and  which  operate  as  un- 
rea.sot)able  restraints  of  trade.  He  would  have 
a  commission  created  whieh  should  investigate 
and  prohibit  all  such  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade  as  might  be  discovered,  and  to  this  eon- 
mission  he  would  give  powi  i-  to  ascertain  th-' 
physical  value  of  the  property  of  any  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  value  wliich  its  intsi^le 
property,  sudi  m  flood  will,  would  have  nn- 
der  eonditfons  of  fur  eompetition.  Ai  r^rdi 
the  tariff,  he  approved  the  Republican  princi- 
ple of  protective  duties  based  upjn  the  differ- 
ence in  the  coet  of  production  in  tlie  United 
States  and  competing  countries,  and  lie  sdvo- 
eated  the  creation  of  a  permanent  non-partisas, 
scientific  tariff  commission.  He  declared  hi» 
belief  that  the  direct  primary  for  the  selection, 
not  only  ,  of  candidates  for  local  offices,  but  of 
delates  to  the  presidential  convention,  and  s 
presidential  preference  primary  by  whieh  voters 
may  directly  express  tln^ir  clmice  for  presides- 
tial  candidates,  were  indispensable  pieces  of 
machinery  for  carrying  out  Progressive  princi- 
ples. He  favored  also  the  initiative  referes- 
dum,  and  reeall,  inelnding  the  recall  of  jndges. 
In  the  later  speeches  which  Senator  La  Follette 
made  he,  to  a  larjje  extent,  reiterated  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  addresses. 

On  January  22  ha  addreased  an  audience  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  Toric  This  was  his  first 
appearance  in  that  city.  ITia  address  followed 
in  general  the  lines  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
speeches  in  the  West,  He  was  greeted  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  Amoiu;  other 
spcNikien  of  the  same  evening  were  Regm  Fost, 
former  go%'emor  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  Shortly  after  bis  speech  in  New  York. 
Senator  La  Follette,  as  a  result  of  the 
strain  of  the  campaign,  suffered  a  nervooi 
breakdown  which  neeessitated  a  rest  of  sevml 
weeks.  On  the  evening  of  February  2.  he  de- 
livered an  address  in  Philadelphia  in  which  hi- 
made  a  savage  assault  upon  the  "  money  trust" 
and  followed  it  with  an  attack  upon  news- 
papers. The  character  of  some  of  the  remarks 
included  in  this  address  indicated  to  the  friends 
of  Senator  La  Follette  that  he  was  sufTering 
under  great  nervous  strain,  and  following  it* 
delivery  be  retired  from  active  work  in  the  cam- 
psJgn  for  several  weeks.  Even  before  this, 
however,  it  wis  evident  thst  his  cause  had  hem 
losing  ground  In  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Although  ho  was  for  a  time  compelled  t  • 
abandon  the  activities  of  his  campaign,  Sens- 
atnr  Ln  Follette  refused  formally  to  withdraw 
aa  a  cnndidatc  Many  of  his  aiipporters,  how- 
ever, Inelnding  GWora  Pfnebot,  now  heeamt 
advocates  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  La  Follette  had 
not  the  political  strength  to  be  a  succes.<«fal 
candidate  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  his 
physical  and  mental  condition.  On  February 
14,  a  statement  was  issued  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Senator  La  Follette  in  the  form  of 
a  telegram  addressed  by  the  latter  to  a 
newspaper  in  Fargo,  S.  D.,  which  had  infnired 
whether  be  bad  withdrawn  from  tte  eonttat 
In  this  statement  Senator  LaFollette  declnrel 
that  the  reports  that  he  had  withdrawn  were 
false  and  tli.it  the  statements  in  regard  to  hi» 
health  were  gross  misrepresentations.  He  as- 
serted that  they  were  the  result  of  a  prcssofs 
brought  to  bsar  to  fores  him  from  tt»  «o» 
test. 
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Ab  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  become  a 
etodidate  grew  dearer,  Senator  La  Follette 
and  his  supporters  sliowod  signs  of  hittiT  liis- 
appointment.  Sciiatnr  La  Follette'a  campaign 
manager  issued  a  stuteriK'tit  whiek  included  the 
followiiw:  "I*  Jrolktte  beeaiiM  ft  MOdidate 
fccMOw  KiHMevelt  urged  hho  to  make  the  race. 
Then  Roosevelt  l»e;,'an  insidiously  and  secretly  to 
QDderinine  La,  FoUette's  orgHiitzatiou.  iSome 
people  ara  already  renlizin^^  that  if  tbia  is  the 
Mfft  of  aquara  deal  Roosevelt  atanda  for.  they 
do  Doi  want  his  kind.'!  Senator  La  Folletto 
continued  to  rej^t  kia  refusal  to  withdraw  as 
a  candidate. 

La  Foixette's  Platform.  On  Murch  13, 
Senator  La  Follette  issued  at  Madison,  VVia.»  a 
canpai?!)   [ilatfortn.  reiteratinn^  his  belief  in 

the  polifi.'s  for  wliich  lie  stood,  inclufliii;^  "  tlie 
adoptiuit  uf  graduated  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  parcel  post,  government  ownership  of 
express  companies,  aod  government  operation 
at  cost**  Be  said  that  he  would  have  a  com- 
ninion  created  to  investif:^!*^  If^gnl  actiniT^  on 
the  part  of  trusts  and  condniiaiiim.s  with  power 
to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  tlieir  proper- 
ties. Ue  favored  tiie  creation  of  a  properly 
enpowered  tariff  eommiseion  and  oppoHed  the 
Aldricb  currency  scheme.  lie  favored  also  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  the  Alaskan 
raihv.ivH  and  coal  mines  and  of  an  Aiask  n. 
steamship  line  by  way  of  the  Paciflc  ports  and 
Panama  to  New  York.  He  opposed  reciprocity 
with  Canada.  He  pointed  out  that  durinfr  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term  of  offiee  as  President  the  total 
stock  and  bond  issue-  <  f  i  >rabinations  and  tnints 
rose  from  $3,784,000,000  to  $31,672,000,000, 
"more  than  70  per  eent.  of  wkiek  waa 
water" 

President  Taft's  CANoinACT.  During  tliese 
incident.^  the  campaign  for  President  Taft's 
Jiomioation  bad  been  actively  begun.  In  a 
speech  on  January  SO,  at  Columbus,  O.,  the  Pres- 
ident expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  tiie 
victory  of  the  Republican  party  in  November. 
Ilo  declared  there  were  three  reasons  why  the 
party  should  return  to  power:  First,  tbe  ad- 
ministration bad  done  reasonably  anl  fairly 
veil  and  deserved  a  vote  of  coofldenoe;  second, 
tbe  administration  waa  prc^fressive,  and  would 
Jiut  in  operation  all  necessary  legislation  that 
u  progreaaive;  and  third,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  chaaing  ohimeraa  and  unsettling 
tbe  foundations  of  tbe  government.  He  de- 
clared that  his  administration  had  been  attacked 
because  it  enforced  the  tn;^t  Tiw-  nnd  thereby 
"  forfeited  the  support  of  business."  Specchea 
in  a  similar  vein  were  made  at  Akron  and 
other  cities  in  Ohio.  In  a  long  address,  deliv> 
ered  In  Cleveland  in  February,  the  President 
defended  his  admini'^tration  nt  great  length. 

To  conduct  his  campaign,  William  B.  Mc- 
Kinley  of  Hlinoie  was  ehosen  on  February  8, 
and  headquarter*  were  opened  in  Washington. 
Xr.  MeKinley  at  once  issued  a  statement  that 
Pre-ildent  Taft  would  have  780  votes  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  first  ballot.  Early  in  February 
the  Colorado  State  central  committee  voted 
bjr  105  to  10  to  send  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion pledged  to  Mr.  Taft.  l>1egBtee  pledKcd  to 
him  were  also  elected  in  Alaska,  in  the  Eighth 
Virginiii  District,  and  in  Florida. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Bepoblican  Club  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  Presi- 
dent Taft  made  a  general  statement  of  the 
psH^  upon  which  lie  propoeed  to  be  a  caadi- 
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date  for  renomination.  This  statement  in> 
eluded  a  severe  attack  upon  attempts  of  those 

men  who  had  charged  the  administration  witb 
being  atliliated  with  corrupt  influences.  He 
declared  that  "  there  are  those  who  look  upon 
the  present  situation  as  one  full  of  evil  aod 
corruption,  and  as  the  tyranny  of  concentrated 
wealth."  Those  peojile.  he  affirmed,  undertook 
to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  free- 
dom and  reprosentatlTe  governmetit  and  to  re- 
oonatruct  society  upon  new  principles  without 
any  understanding  of  the  eonstitutionaj  results 
to  be  attained.  T7e  demninced  these  men  n?* 
"  political  etuutiunali^jta  and  neurotica.^'  He 
was  particularly  emphatic  in  denouncing  the 
recall  of  iudiciai  officers,  which  be  bad  declared 
would  bring  about  conditions  simitar  to  tbooe 
which  were  prevalent  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution or  during  the  anarchy  of  South  American 
republics.  He  declared  that  bis  administration 
ha4  been  steadily  progressive  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  admitted  that  there  were  faulta 
in  the  administration  of  judicial  functions, 
which  included  tardiness,  tt^chnicality,  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  procedure,  but  these  defects, 
he  declared,  could  be  removed  by  means  already 
at  hand.  He  declared  that  the  Republican  party 
"will  stand  with  its  fnce  like  flint  against  any 
constittitional  change  in  it  to  take  away  from 
1 1.  Ii  L'li  priests,  \ipon  whom  we  depend  to  ad- 
niininter  justice,  tbe  independence  that  they 
must  enjoy  of  influence,  of  powerful  Indivlduala, 
or  of  powerftil  ma jorilies." 

NiNK  Rki'Uulicaa  Govkrnor.s.  a  statement 
was  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  tbe  Taft 
committee  in  Washington  on  Fcbruaiy  27,  to 
tbo  effect  that  messages  endorsing  the  adminis- 
tration and  assuring  the  President  of  their  sup- 
port and  confidence  had  been  received  frcmi  nine 
li  1  i:l  lican  governors,  Tbese  governors  were, 
Kberl  trt  of  Minnesota,  Hay  of  Washington. 
Carroll  of  Iowa,  Penniwill  of  Delaware  Tener 
of  Peiiusytvania.  Hooper  of  Tennessee,  Gnlds- 
borough  of  Maryland,  Spry  of  Utaii,  and  Pothier 
of  Rhode  Island.  .Mr.  Taft  had  already  been 
promised  the  support  of  Governors  Oddie  of 
S^cvada  and  Mead  of  Vennont. 

Nationai.  Roosevelt  CoMMrrrEE.  Senator 
Dixon  of  Montana,  on  February  29,  was  chosen 
to  head  the  executive  comniittec  of  the  national 
Kuosevelt  committee.  Immediately  after  his 
appointment  Senator  Di.xon  issued  a  statement 
which  bad  been  approved  at  a  oonference  which 
Mr.  Hoosevelt  attended.  In  this  statement  he 
said:  "The  lack  of  positive  leadership  during 
the  past  three  years  has  turned  a  Itepublicau 
majority  of  60  In  tbe  Houee  of  Representatives 
into  an  adverse  Demoeratie  majority  of  70; 
has  c||anged  a  two-thirda  vote  In  the  Senate 
into  a  bare  political  control  of  that  body,  and 
temporarily   has   lost  control  of  a  dozea  Re- 

Kubiican  States  of  the  North  and  West.  The 
ick  of  leadership,  of  statesmaaabtp,  baa  pro- 
duced a  condition  of  business  bewilderment 
whicli  has  halted  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  There  can  be  no  cure  for  this  indus- 
trial stagnation  unless  we  can  substitute  a 
policy  of  progressive  and  constructive  legisla- 
tion which  shall  meet  modern  conditions  with 
modern  latvs."  In  tbe  same  statement,  Mr. 
Dixon  charged  that  the  only  hope  left  to  those 
Republicans  who  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  to  control,  through  the  prostitu- 
ticm  of  Federal  patronage,  delegates  from  the 
Sontk,  t^getker  witk  tke  delegOei  fram  aoae 
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EMtern  States  wbcn  tbey  are  named  in  «oar 
ventions  largely  controlled  by  political  bosses. 

Pbehident  Takt's  Reply  to  Mb.  Roose\tlt. 
On  March  8,  the  Presiiiptit  delivortn!  an  ad- 
dnat  At  Toledo  which  was  •jt.Hgncil  to  be  Co 
•onifl  extent  a  reply  to  Mr.  Aoowvelt's  vio> 
posali  in  bis  Colnmbus  ipeceb.  The  Presiaent 
severely  c'riticisp<!  the  proposal  for  the  recall 
of  judicial  decimons.  lie  said  of  it  that  it  was 
"  a  remarkable  suggestion  so  contrary  to  any- 
thing in  government  bitiierto  proposed  that  it 
la  bard  to  give  it  the  aeriooa  consideration 
which  it  doserves  because  of  ita  advocates  and 
the  conditiuiitt  uiuiur  wliich  it  was  advanced." 
The  I'ri'sident  did  not  refer  directly  to  Mr. 
Rooaevelt,  but  said  of  bis  programme  that  it 
lays  "  the  axe  at  tbe  foot  of  the  tree  of  well- 
orileri'd  freedom  and  sul)jccts  the  guarantees  of 
life.  liljerty.  and  property  without  remedy  to  the 
fitful  impulse  of  a  teiujiorary  majority."  The 
President,  while  he  welcomed  the  progress  made 
toward  securing  greater  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  destroying  the  undue  advantajjc  of  special 
privilege  and  accumulated  caj)ita!,  urjied  that 
human  progress  should  be  advanced  without  re- 
eourse  to  "  feverish,  uncertain  and  unstable  ** 
votes  upon  judicial  deeislona.  *'8neh  a  pro* 
posal,"  he  said,  "is  without  merit  or  utility 
and  instead  of  being  profrressive  is  reaction- 
ary; instead  of  boin<»  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  of  the  /stability  of  popular  govern- 
ment is  sowing  the  seed  of  confusion  and 
tyranny."  He  declared  the  defects  in  our  ju- 
dicial decisions  are  due,  not  to  the  corruption 
of  judges,  but  to  faulty  procedure  and  tlie  dilTi- 
culties  which  judges  have  in  aiding  juries  to 
reach  just  decisions.  lie  dcclan>d  that  corrupt 
judges  may  be  impeached  and  that  if  the  np- 
paratna  for  Impeachment  is  too  cumbersome,  it 
•honld  be  simplified. 

PlEFBBENTIAL  Primartrr.  Tn  the  early  part 
of  Hareh  the  directors  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cam- 
paign Gomplained  of  the  activity  of  federal  of> 
flee-holders  In  behslf  of  President  Taft  and  cfaal. 
len;ie(l  Mr.  McKinley  to  support  real  primary 
bills  and  conio  out  for  preferential  presidential 
primaries.  Mr.  .McKinley  replied  that  tbe  plan 
suggested  amounted  to  tbe  recall  of  oonven- 
tions.  He  declared  tluifc  W  favored  properly 
conducted  primaries,  bnt  that  all  but  seven 
States  had  already  made  provision  for  holding 
primaries  or  conventions  and  that  he  did  not 
favor  "changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game  while 
the  game  Is  in  progress.** 

Mr.  Rckkskvklt's  Nfw  York  Addrkss.  On 
March  20,  Mr.  Roo>evelt  made  an  impor- 
tant address  in  New  Vurl<  City.  This  was 
awaited  with  much  interest  as  it  was  assumed 
that  be  would  reply  to  President  Taft's  dipeeeh 
at  Toledo,  whieli  in  turn  was  regarded  in  some 
measure  iis  an  answer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech 
at  Columbus  Infore  the  Ohio  constitutional 
convention.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  this  address, 
made  an  aggressive  attack  en  President  Taft 
and  his  administration,  and  in  addition  ampH- 
fle<l.  and  to  some  extent  nio«lifie<l.  his  utterances 
made  at  Columbus  relating  to  the  recall  of  ju« 
dicial  decisions.  An  abstract  of  this  address 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tbe  section  Pre- 
Convention  CamjMiqn,  Republican. 

Aomtesses  ht  Pbesidest  Taft.  During  the 
week  of  ^fnrch  21.  Presicient  Taft  visited  Bos- 
ton and  several  towns  in  New  Hampshire.  His 
chief  address  was  made  in  tbe  State  House 
on  deetion  day,  when  be  addressed  the  legls* 


latvre  on  the  reeall  and  the  presidential  pri- 
mary.    He  deelated  tiiat  he  favored  the  latter 

"  wherever  full  and  fair  notice  of  the  election 
can  be  given;  wherever  adequate  election  saie- 
gUurds  can  be  thrown  around  to  protect  It; 
and  wherever  tbe  constitution  of  the  State  per- 
mits Its  being  made  applicable  to  the  present 
election."  He  added  that  "  ;i  voluntary  pri 
mary  outside  the  law — known  from  its  informal 
character  as  a  '  soap-box  *  primary — is  worse 
than  none."  He  affirmed  that  a  primaiy  of  this 
sort  opened  the  way  to  Irand  and  TlolenBe.  The 
President  laid  fiirther  in  the  eonne  of  his 

speech : 

•■  This  is  a  government  l):iseti  on  popular  con- 
trol. Wo  all  concede  thai  the  oi>er.iii..ns  of 
election  and  the  operations  of  governtneni  arc 
not  perfect  .  .  .  and  that  It  is  the  part  of 
patriotism  to  remove  as  far  as  possible,  tbe 
obatacles  which  prevent  honest  primaries,  hon- 
est elections  ana  the  honest  administration  of 
the  jrovemment  in  the  Interest  of  the  iwople.  hut 
the  continued  iteration  and  reiteiiitnin  <>i  t.he 
proposition  '  let  the  people  rule.'  if  it  has  any 
siKniticance  at  »U  and  Is  Intended  otherwise  than 
to  flatter  the  people,  la  intended  to  lie  u  reflec- 
tion on  the  ffovemment  that  we  have  had  down 
to  the  present  time.  Now,  In  spite  of  all  the 
corruption,  in  spite  of  all  the  machine  politics. 
In  spite  or  every  defect  In  the  operation  of  our 
grovernment  that  can  he  pointed  out,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  suy  th.it  the  hlstnry  of  the  last  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  shows  that  the 
people  have  ruled.'* 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  30,  Mr.  Taft  said:  "Some  call  them- 
selves Progressives,  and  there  are  others  jrtst 
as  progressive  but  who  do  not  say  so  much 
about  it.  I  am  glad  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion that  this  surface  noise  and  lecturing  does 
not  represent  tbe  true  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  are  ready  fOr  progr^  on 
ciinservative  principles.  We  have  not  the  time 
to  refute  all  the  theories  that  noisy  so-called 
reformers  are  advocating  without  having  worked 
out  their  half-baked  j^ans.  A  progressive  is 
one  thst  makes  progress  In  the  right  direction.'' 
He  declared  that  lie  was  in  favor  of  a  ni  A  ' 
nient  for  reform  provided  that  it  was  "  sixin  i 
and  not  affected  with  fads  and  a  disposition  t.. 
disturb  those  things  which  have  been  useful 
to  tts  for  a  htindred  years." 

New  York  Primarik.s.  Ah  time  drew  near 
for  the  first  of  the  elections,  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign, which  up  to  this  time  had  been  centred 
^iefly  in  the  personality  of  tbe  two  Bepobli- 
ean  candidates,  became  concerned  more  with 
their  respective  strength  before  the  voters  in 
the  different  States.  A  primary  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  the  convention  waa  held 
in  New  York  on  March  26.  The  election  was 
carried  on  under  a  new  election  law  which  pro. 
vided  now  and  distracting  condUinii<^  for  vot- 
ing. Among  these  were  a  cumbersome  ballot. 
As  a  malt  of  the  late  decision  of  the  court 
which  wm  pM^ig  on  Che  gnestlra  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  RooseveK  esndldates  on  tt«  baTlot, 
it  was  found  impn=:siMe  tn  have  the  ballots 
printed  early  enough  before  the  election  to  in* 
sure  each  voter  a  ballot  wherewifli  to  vote.  As 
a  result,  voters  in  Kings.  Qneene,  ind  Bich* 
mond  counties  were  largely  disfranchised,  he- 
cause  no  ballots  were  delivered  until  after  the 
polls  were  closed.  The  result  of  the  balloting 
was,  for  the  Taft  delegates.  67.  and  for  the 
Roosevelt  delMatea,  7.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
greatly  incensed  at  the  resnK  of  the  balloting 
in  New  Yorl^  and  in  a  aeriea  of  apeschss,  do- 
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nounml  the  Now  York  primaries  as  "  an  infamy 
unmatched  even  bv  the  kindred  infamiai  P^HP^ 
tratcd  in  beitalf  of  Presfdott  Tslt  ia  IndlaBf 
apolia  and  Denver." 

NoBTR  Dakota.  On  Mareh  19,  tbe  llret  of 
the  presidential  preference  primaries  was  held. 
Ibis    was    in    North    Dakota,  where  an  ag. 

eessive  campaign  had  been  made  by  Senator 
\  Folleite  and  no  Mrticular  attempt  had  been 
made  to  Inflnene*  tne  Totm  for  the  other  ean> 
didates.  In  this  election  Senator  La  Follettc 
received  28,600  votes,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  19,100, 
and  President  Tait,  1500. 

JlXIIfOM,    WI800.X8IN,    PEHKBTLTASIA,  KTO. 

The  month  of  April  Mr.  Roosevelt  spent  in 

speechniaking  in  the  Middle  West.  On  April  8 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  he  made  his  first  declara- 
tion on  reciprocity,  lie  declared  that  be  op- 
posed tbe  administration's  reciprocity  measure 
witbont  reserve.  Re  bed  reached  this  eon- 
elusion,  he  said,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
measure,  following  his  first  approval  of  it. 
While  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  engaged  in  making 
this  series  of  speeches,  several  important  elec* 
tioas  were  held.  On  April  6,  presldentjal  pref- 
erence primaries  were  liold  in  U'i-'enji>iiii.  In 
these  Senator  ha  Follette  received  131,'.)20  votes, 
and  President  Taft  47,030.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
name- did  not  appear  on  tbe  ballots  in  Wiscon- 
sbi.  On  April  9,  ft  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary was  held  in  Illinois,  which  was  tbe  first 
of  tlie  f^reat  popular  victories  gained  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  over  President  Taft.  In  these  j  ri 
maries  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  115,000  more 
Totea  than  tlie  President.  For  details  of  this 
vote,  sec  Illinois.  Regular  primaries  held 
earlier  in  tbe  month  gave  to  Mr.  Taft  delegates 
in  .Nevada.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  On 
April  13  the  presidential  primary  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania resulted  in  a  victory  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt greater  even  than  attained  by  him  in 
Illinois,  as  tbe  76  delegates  to  the  convention 
re  pledged  to  Mr.  Booeevelt.    See  Penkbtl* 

VAMA. 

Mb.  Roose>-elt  on  PopuiiAB  Rights.  During 
the  week  of  April  20  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a 
number  of  speeches  in  Nebraska.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  at  Omaha  lie  spoke  of  two  issues 
in  tbe  campaign  which  he  termed  the  issue  be* 
tween  the  boee  md  the  people  and  the  issue 
between  the  man  and  the  dollar.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  the  second  of  these  issues, 
bs  aaids 

"Some  time  aco  I  stated  that  iho  crcnl  of  the 
Progressives  was  that  they  stood  for  both  the 
man  and  the  dollar,  but  that  if  they  had  to 
choose  between  them  they  stood  for  the  man 
rather  than  the  dollar;  In  other  words,  that 
we  were  for  both  human  rights  and  property 
eights,  but  that  In  the  rare  cases  whore  they 
conflicted  we  were  for  human  rlf^hts.  Referrlngf 
to  this  statement  President  Taft  said:  "The 
n«-xt  time  a  demoRORiie  mount.-*  the  platform 
and  •tay.««  he  Is  for  the  man  rather  than  the 
dollar,  ask  him  what  he  meHns  by  It."  The 
humorous  side  of  this  cornea  In  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Taft  was  evidently  icnorant  of  the  fact 
that  T  was  merely  ouotlnv  lSlncohi*e  letter  tvbfcli 
he  wrote  to  some  Boston  correspondent  In  18S9. 
'  The  dema«osrue  on  the  platform.'  Of  whom  he 
T'oke  wae  Abraham  T.lnoolnl  Ah  for  what  T.,ln- 
'"'^In  meant  by  it  he  .tilmply  meant  t>iat  he  was 
for  the  human  right  of  the  slave  against  the 
property  right  of  the  master  when  the  two  rould 
not  be  reconciled.  In  the  same  way  I  am  for 
the  homan  rttht  of  the  overworked  cirl,  or  of 
toe   erl|»p1ed    worklnirman    or  worlnnjrwoman 

Wast  the  so-called  property  rl^ht  of  the  em- 
er.  I  am  for  the  light  of  the  workman 
against  the  faetory^owner  or  mine-owner  who 
raas  eompuvMorM:  I  am  for  the  right  of  tbe 


IsgisHature  to  prohibit  nssn.  waaen.  and  dill- 
drea  belnc  huddled  lOee  pgs  In  a  tenement- 
house  room  as  against  tbe  property  right  of  tiM 
owner  of  the  tenement  house,  which  the  IlliBOle 
Supreme  Cburt  hald  to  override  aU  other  cob« 
aldenUlona  la  aneh  a  eaaa.** 

MAssACHUSBm  Pbimabt.  The  presidential 
primary  election  ,  in  Maasachosetts,  on  April  SO, 
was  of  peculiar  Interest  as  possibly  indieatinff 

the  relative  strength  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
President  Taft  in  Xew  England.  In  the  elec- 
tions in  the  other  States  where  State  primaries 

bad  been  held  efforts  were  made  to  explain  tbe 
results  on  the  gronnd  of  local  issues.   For  ex> 

ample,  in  Illinois  the  defeat  of  President  Taft 
was  attributed  to  the  feeling  against  Senator 
Lorimer,  with  whom  it  was  alleged  President 
Taft  was  in  sympathv.  In  Pennsylvania,  like- 
wise, it  was  allegiNi  ^at  hostility  toward  Sena- 
tor Penrose  on  the  part  of  the  voters  had  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  party  machine.  In 
Ma.ssachusetts,  however,  there  were  no  such  local 
issues.  In  this  campaign  Mr.  Taft,  for  tbe 
first  time,  took  active  part. 

The  decision  of  the  President  to  take  this 
action  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  sharp  at- 
tacks which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  bis  speech  in  Boston  on  April 
25  was  a  reply  to  these  attacks  and  an  ag- 
gressive defense  of  his  administration.  The 
address  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
cabinet  before  its  delivery.  A  few  days  before, 
on  April  21.  Representative  Gardner  of  Massa- 
chusetts telegraphed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  series 
of  charges  in  wliich  he  asserted  that  the  latter 
had  sought  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to 
the  President's  attitude  toward.s  Senator  Lori- 
mer, and  had  made  favorites  of  certain  financial 
and  industrial  interests.  He  challenge<i  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  produce  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Herbert  Knox  Smith  relating  to  the  Har- 
vester Trust.  President  Taft  dealt  with  this 
matter  in  his  address,  and  also  criticised  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attitude  on  reciprocity,  and  read 
eertain  letters  which  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  which  indicated  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  heartily  sutiported  the  measure  when  it  was 
first  placed  before  him  by  the  President.  The 
President  also  defended  hiniMlf  against  the 
ehargea  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others,  that 
he  had  been  favorable  towards  Senator  Lori- 
mer. 

Replying  to  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Rtwse- 
velt  that  he  had  affiliated  himself  with  Speaker 
Cannon,  the  President  declared  that  his  pred- 
ecessor had  most  earnestly  adviaed  liim  to 
make  agreements  with  the  fomwr  speaker. 
Speaking  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Taft  adnd  whether 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ever  condenuied  the  Pa^-ne 
tariff  revision.  The  doaing  paragraph  of  the 
Presldra^  address  showed  a  deep  feeling  on 
account  of  tlie  atfittule  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  toward 
him.  After  quoting  the  promise  made  by  tbe 
latter  In  rqpurd  to  ue  third  term,  he  salat 

"Tf  he  had  frankly  announced  that  he  had 

changed  his  mind  no  one  would  be  disposed  to 
hold  nim  to  a  promise  of  that  sort  merely  be- 
cause he  had  made  It.  The  promise  and  his 
tr<-;itnient  of  It  only  throw  an  Informing  light 
on  the  value  that  ought  now  to  be  attai:'he(]  to 
Hny  promise  of  this  kind  he  may  make  for  the 
future.  .  .  .  There  Is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son If  be  secures  a  third  term,  and  tbe  limita- 
tion of  the  Wa^lngton,  Jefferson,  and  Jackaon 
tradition  is  broken  down  why  he  should  not 
have  as  many  terms  as  bis  life  will  permit.  If 
he  is  necessary  now  to  tbe  govemmsat  why 
not  later?    One  who  so  lightly  regarda  eonatl- 
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tutfonal  principles  and  especially  the  ia<!ep«nd-  The  flection  in  Ohio  was  not.  strictly  sne.ik. 
enct;  of  the  Judklury.  one  who  Ifl  M>  naturally  i„„  »    .    i       e  iii<-i.j,>  ijna 

impatient  of  legal   nstralnta  and  of  due  le»al  prpsideutial  preference  priiiiar.v,  |>ecau6e 

procedure,  and  who  has  so  mlsunderstuud  what  on  tlio  iu'publican  ballot  there  appeared  tJie 
ite.d'^'aJ^SuS;^  of  no  «ndid.te  for  presidential  nomin.. 

t«w»w»uiH  L«u».        y^jjj^  voter*  of  the  Republiean  party  ex- 

The  facts  rplatinff  to  tlie  Tlarvcsfer  Trust  P'"e**<'d  tlifir  choice  by  voting  fnr  Jcl.'pites 
episode  will  be  found  summarized  at  the  end  known  t<>  he  favorable  to  one  candiilata  or  an- 
of  Die  aeetimi  P!r0^otMimljOli  Com^ign,  Ht-  other.  In  this  election  two  delegates  were 
publican,  cho«en  from  each  eongreuioiial  district.  The 

As  ft  test,  the  reeiift  of  the  HeiMuAuaettB  delegftie«-et-lftrg»  were  noC  Toted  for  at  thb 
primaries  was  of  littli  v.ilur.  W'V.iW  Mr.  Taft  primary  but  it  thp  Stato  convention.  As  a 
had  a  popular  majority  ot  3i>UiJ  vutes,  the  8  result  uf  tlie  voting,  Mr.  Iloo.s,evelt  defeated 
l{ix)sovrlt  d.'if<ratc8-at-large  were  elected  as  the  I'rosident  Taft  by  more  than  20,000  votes,  elect- 
result  of  the  rejection  of  nutoy  Taft  ballots.  >ng  34  of  the  district  del^atea.  The  remit  of 
Thew  were  defective  beeanse  the  name  of  an  in*  this  election  was  a  bitter  blow  to  President  Taft 
dependent  candiJato  had  hren  added  to  the  list  hecausc  ht*  had  oxprcsswl  the  utmost  confidence 
and  votes  liad  hocn  ca.-^t  for  9  instead  of  8  dele-  that  Ohio,  bis  native  Stat<^,  would  ^jve  kini  her 
gates.  Mr.  Hoosevoit  promptly  declined  to  take  delegates.  lie  still  cxpn-sod  him.-*elf,  howfvcr. 
advantage  of  these  errors  and  urged  the  dele*  -»  confident  of  the  nomination  and  took  part 
gates-atHarge  to  support  Mr.  Taft.  witb  nnabatid  vigor  in  the  campaign  is  Mew 

Mabtland  PRIMAKIE.S.  The  next  State  in  Jersey,  which  followed  next.  In  the  election 
which  prcsidnitia!  primaries  were  heJd  was  '»  this  State,  hehl  on  May  Iti,  Mr.  Roosevelt  car- 
Maryland,  and  both  the  President  and  Mr.  ricd  the  State  i'y  a  plurality  of  over  KJ.OOO,  IoS> 
iloosevelt  toolc  an  active  part.  The  vote  was  only  two  of  the  twentj-four  counties, 
close,  and  fn  the  election  held  on  May  6,  Mr.  La  Fousm  CAVPAnN  Fmrik  Senator -La 
Roosevelt  received  29,1 24  vote?!  and  President  Folletto,  who  had  been  active  in  tho  campai;:n  in 
Taft  about  2t),0(HJ.  Supporters  of  Mr.  Taft,  Ohio  preceding  the  presidential  primary,  pul- 
li<  \M  ver,  controlled  the  State  convention,  but  liwhed  several  days  before  that  election  a  list 
later  when  it  met,  they  decided  to  yield  to  Mr.  of  contributors  to  his  campaign  fund.  This 
Roosevelt's  delegates  on  aeeount  of  the  popular  llat  showed  that  a  total  of  |53.ft00  had  been 
majority.  (See  MA1^Y^A^CD.)  On  the  day  of  contributed,  and  amonp  those  v.ho  h;id  given 
the  election  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Roosevelt  pub-  were  (JifTord  Pinchot,  Amos  K.  i'mchot.  and 
lished  a  long  atateiDMitk  ftttacking  the  Freal-  William  Kent,  $10,000  each,  and  William 
dent.  Flinn  of  Pittsburgh,  $1000.    These  sums  vere 

Ohio  Ain>  Nkw  Jnsrr  PanrABna.  Follow-  all  given  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  soiator'a 
ing  the  election  in  Maryland,  interest  in  the  canvass  and  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  announced 
campaign  was  transferred  to  Ohio  in  the  sec-  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  Later  all 
ond  week  of  M.iw  Here  both  the  President  and  the.se  contribuf  ir-  hccnnu-  supporters  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  series  of  speeches.  In  an  Kuo»evelt.  During  his  campaign)  in  (Jbio,  Sen- 
address  made  at  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Taft  said:  ator  La  Follette  declared  his  )>elief  tfaat  a 
"  I  am  up  against  the  wall.  I  am  being  hit  be*  fund  of  not  lees  than  |l,O0O/)0O  had  bea  oon* 
low  the  belt  and  I  am  here  to  fight.**  tributed  for  Mr.  Itooeevelt's  primary  omvass 

The  campaign  in  this  State  was  bitt<T  in  the  by  Oeor^e  W.  Perkins  of  the  Harvester  Trust, 
extreme.  Both  the  President  and  Mr.  Koosevelt  Judge  Gary  of  the  isteel  Corporation,  Daniel 
in  their  addresses  made  sharp  attadct,  Tbt  B.  Hanna  of  Ohio,  and  others.  He  said:  "1 
President  asserted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  WM  Ml  eall  upon  Colonel  Booaevelt  to  publish  a  eon* 
egotist  and  a  demagogue,  and  Mr.  Sooaevelt  plate  list  of  eontributon  to  his  eatapafn  fnnd 
replied  uitli  equal  ac>  il  ity.  All  the  assertions  before  I  leave  this  State.  I  make  afRaavit  to 
which  had  been  made  by  the  two  in  other  States  the  accounts  of  and  the  doaors  to  my  campaign 
ware  repeated  with  additional  emphaiUs.  Cer-  fund.  I  ask  that  Colonel  Rooaevelt  be  equally 
tain  atatementa  wbieb  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  at  frank  with  the  people." 
thta  time  were  regarded  as  indicating  bis  pnr>  CAr-tFoairiA  Am>  Soirm  Dakota  PaivAsns. 
pose  to  bolt  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  for  New  Jersey  was  the  last  of  the  Stata!  in  which 
although  the  former  President  repeatedly  the  rival  candidates  took  active  part  in  tiie 
claimed  that  he.  himself,  had  so  many  delegates  eamnalgii  previous  to  the  presidential  pri- 
that  he  was  certain  to  be  nominated  on  the  first  mariea.  Two  Statea  remained  in  which  pri* 
ballot,  be  declared  that  the  President  was  etriv-  mariea  were  to  be  held,  California  and  Sooth 
inpr  to  win  by  fraud  and  that  if  he  should  so  Dakota.  It  was  generally  a.ssumed  that  Mr. 
win,  iionest  Republicans  could  no  longer  re-  Roosevelt  would  carry  California,  where  Ciov- 
spect  the  action  of  the  convention.  He  declared  emor  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
that  a  nomination  gained  in  this  way  would  of  the  Progressive  leader*  and  where  the  voters 
mean  the  min  of  tne  Bepubllcan  party.  On  had.  wherever  opportnnitiea  offered,  indicated 
May  20,  Mr.  Taft  published  a  statement  in  n  prnnonnced  Progreskite  tentinieilt  timmglH 
which  he  declared  that  the  certainty  of  Mr.  out  the  State. 

Roosevelt's  defeat  must  bo  a  source  of  con-  Secretary  Knox  made  an  address  at  I.o^  An- 
gratttlation  to  all  patriotic  citizens  who  could  gelea  on  kay  9,  defending  the  President  and 
aee  "the  utter  wreelc  he  would  have  made  of  attacking  Mr.  Roosevelt  Be  eharaeteriaed  tile 

the  party  if  nominated,  and  the  preat  danger"  latter  as  "a  man  of  whims,  imperious  :imli- 
to  which  the  country  would  liave  been  exposed  tiuna,  vanities,  and  mysterious  antipathies," 
if  there  had  been  any  chance  of  liis  election  and  who  "would  break  "any  rule  of  bIs  party 
for  a  third  term."  He'  charged  that  Mr.  Roose-  and  his  country,  and  hia  own  solemn  word  t» 
velt*8  contests  for  delegates  wonid  be  found  gain  the  seat  of  his  friend.'*  Mr.  Itoosevelfli 
without  merit  and  that  they  h.id  he.n  hrou{;ht  comment  on  this  assertion  was:  "T  could  not 
about  by  sheer  premeditation  without  the  alight-  expect  Senator  Penrose's  representative  in  the 
cat  naaon.  calnnet  to  take  any  otfaar  attitods.**  The  aa* 
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ticipation  of  the  ProgressiveB  were  abundantly 
realized  at  the  primary  held  on  May  14,  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality 
of  over  70,000  votes  over  Mr.  Tuft,  and  by  a 
plurality  of  over  2."),iJi)0  over  Mr.  Taft  and  Sen- 
ator La  FoUette  cumbmud.  Mr.  Xaft  did  not 
carry  a  limgle  county  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ran  noond  in  only  one  county,  which 
voted  for  Senator  La  Follette  by  a  small  mar* 
gin.  The  last  of  the  States  holding  presiden- 
tial  primaries  was  South  Dakota.  The  vote 
was  talcaa  in  tUa  State  on  June  4.  Mr. 
Booaavdt  noeived  over  33,000  votes,  Senator 
Ln  FolleCle  over  18,000,  and  President  Taft 
abott(  10^. 

Bepnbllcan  political  interest  was  now  trans- 
tered  from  the  active  campaign  in  the  field 
to  the  convention,  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
the  national  committee  donvened  and  began 
the  preliminary  work  of  preparing  the  t0ni> 
porary  roll  of  the  cuuvimtiun. 

AxALTUS  or  Repudlica.n  Pre.sidential  Pri- 
MannBi.  Below  is  summarized  the  popular 
vote  received  by  ca^  of  the  three  candidates 
fnr  flu'  Rpiniblican  nomination  in  the  presi- 
deutiul  primaries.  These  primaries  were  held 
in  eleven  States.  The  resiutB  were  es  followat 


Total 

State  Vote 

Illinois   437,090 

Maryland   55,133 

Massachusetts  171,879 

Nebraska    76.921 

New  Jersey  ...108.796 
North  Dakota  ..  59.66 

Ohio   199,741 

Oregon    71,914 

Penasylvania  ..492,025 
-  nth  I>akota..  ca,S01 

....in.4N 


Roose- 

LaFol- 

velt 

Taft 

4ette 

266,917 

127.481 

42.692 

29.124 

26.009 

83.099 

86.722 

2.058 

46.795 

13.341 

16.785 

61,297 

44.034 
1.876 

8.464 

23.669 

34,128 

16&.809 

118.S62 

1S,&70 

28.905 

20,617 

22.491 

298,962 

193.068 

S6,6S7 

m 

».84t 

17.281 

47,614 

122.264 

The  total  vnto  cast  in  these  primaries  for 
each  of  the  candidates  was:  For  Roosevelt, 
1,179,405;  for  Taft,  758,107;  for  La  Follette, 
33,423.  The  total  popular  vote  cast  in  these 
presidential  primaries  was  2,284,163.  The  total 
popular  vote  ca^t  in  these  States  in  the  presi- 
di-ntiiil  election  of  1908  was  3.872,173.  In  these 
^^tat<"«,  with  the  exception  of  Oregon,  California, 
and  South  Dakota,  the  votes  east  in  the  presi* 
dnitlal  primary  ranged  from  aboQt  40  to  about 
75  por  cent,  of  those  cast  in  the  pteeldentini 

election  of  1908. 

ScMMAsr  or  the  Columbus  Speech  of  'S\h. 
BooBErcLT.  As  is  noted  in  another  portion  of 
this  article,  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  en  ad* 

dresft  before  the  Ohio  rnnstitutinnal  convention 
on  February  21.  Ah  thi-^  was  one  of  the  most 
important  addresses  delivered  iiy  Mr.  Roose- 
velt during  the  year,  a  summary  of  its  most 
important  fentores  sscms  advisable. 

Re  bccan  wKtt  an  assertion  of  hts  belief  In 
a  pure  ^mocracy  topetber  witb  t)ii'  riphi  of  the 
people  to  rule.  Ho  di-tliircd  tlmi  ih(v  battle 
which  was  now  beloK-  waRed  was  asrainst  privi- 
lege on  behalf  of  tbe  common  wolfnre.  .\ftor 
an  emphatic  statempnt  of  his  belief  In  con- 
stitutional (Tovernnienf .  ho  doclared  that  con- 
stitutions must  be  interpreted  and  administered 
so  as  to  fit  human  rlghta.  He  empbatlcallsr  Re- 
sented from  the  view  that  It  was  either  wise 
«r  neeeaaary  to  try  to  devise  methods  which  un- 
der the  Constitution  would  automatically  pre- 
vent the  people  from  deciding  'or  themselves 
what  governmentnl  action  they  think  Just  and 
proper.  This  bo  said  Is  precisely  what  is  done 
to  every  cano  whoro  the  i^tatf  pormits  Its  rep- 
rsasntaUves  whether  on  the  bench  or  in  ttiA 
Isilslslure  or  in  esecatlve  ofltoe  to  deolare  that 


it  has  not  the  power  to  right  grave  social  wrongs. 
He  then  fnlerL-d  upon  a  discussion  of  the  slrug- 
erle  between  labor  and  capital  and  followed  this 
witb  an  exposition  of  his  theorlett  us  to  tiie 
pruper  manner  of  controlling  "  big  business," 
which  he  declared  waa  responsible  for  much  of 
the  special  privilege  which  has  become  charac- 
teristic of  the  national  life.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  ttiat  wliile  the  administrative  department 
must  pl.iy  an  important  part  In  regulatinf^  com- 
binations tiif  legislature  and  the  Judiciary  tiave 
an  equally  important  part.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  machinery  liy  which  these  ends 
are  to  be  achieved.  He  declared  that  each  com- 
munity has  an  absolute  right  to  determine  for 
itself  what  that  machinery  shall  be,  subject 
only  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation  as 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States.  He  then  declared  his  belief  in  various 
methods  for  Improving  the  maclilnery  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  short  ballot,  direct  nomi- 
nation by  tiie  p«'ople,  direct  preferential  prima- 
ries, election  of  United  Slates  senators  by  direct 
vote,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  wltll 
qualifications,  the  recall.  Thus  far  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  only  recited  his  well-known  opinions  on 
these  topics.  His  next  recommendation,  how- 
ever, wu.s  for  the  mo.st  p.irt  unanticip.iiod  both 
iiy  Ida  friends  and  hi.s  opponcnl.s.  TiUs  was  his 
advocacy  of  the  recall,  under  certain  condlilon.s. 
Of  Judicial  decisions.  After  speaking  of  the  cau- 
tion which  should  be  employed  In  recalling 
Judges,  he  said:  "  We  should  hold  the  Judiciary 
In  all  respect,  but  it  is  both  absurd  and  degrad- 
ing to  make  a  fetish  of  a  judge  or  of  anyone 
else."  He  (jiKJted  Altraham  Lincoln  as  to  llrnl- 
t.ition  of  the  proper  authority  of  courts  He 
tiien  .said:  "  What  the  Supreme  (^)url  of  the 
nation  decides  to  be  law  binds  both  the  national 
and  the  State  courts  and  ail  the  people  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  but  the  decision 
of  a  State  court  upon  a  oonatltutlonai  question 
should  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  people  of 
the  State.  .  .  .  When  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  declares  a  given  statute  unconstitu- 
tional because  in  conflict  with  the  State  or  na- 
tional Constitution,  its  opinion  should  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  people  themselves.  Such 
an   opinion   ought    always    to    be    treated  with 

Seat  respect  by  the  people  and  unquestionably 
the  majority  of  cases  would  be  accepted  and 
followed  by  them.  But  actual  experience  haa 
shown  the  vital  need  of  the  people  for  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  right  to  pass  upon  such 
opinion.  If  any  considerable  number  of  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  declsitm  Is  |n  defiance  of  Jus- 
tice, they  should  be  given  the  right  by  petition 
to  bring  tiefore  the  voters  at  some  subserjucnt 
election,  special  or  otherwise  as  might  be  de- 
(Kided,  and  after  the  fullest  opportuiuty  for  do* 
liberation  and  debate,  tne  question  whether  or 
not  the  Judges'  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
Is  to  be  sustained."  The  remainder  of  the  ad- 
dress was  given  to  an  elaboration  of  this  pro- 
posal, together  with  a  recital  of  some  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  he  considered  op- 
IMresslve  and  


Summary  of  the  New  York  Address.  The 
speech  delivered  in  New  York  Citf  on  March 
20  contains  an  elaboration  and,  xo  some  ex- 
tent, a  modification  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pre- 
vious utterance?  on  the  recall  of  judicial  de- 
cisions.    In    tliis  speech    he   al^so   replied  with 

some  bitterness  to  President  Taft's  comments 
on  the  proposals. 

Re  began  the  addreae  with  an  afflrmatton  of 

his  belief  In  the  right  of  the  people,  expressed 
in  majorities,  to  rule,  but  declared  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  government  had  been 
not  l)y  a  majority,  but  by  a  ndnorlty.  composed 
largely  of  political  leaders.  He  then  followed 
with  .1  statement  of  the  projMjsals  which  the 
Progressives  of  the  Republican  party  had  formu- 
lated for  a  change  of  form  In  the  State  Kovem> 
ment.  These  Included  the  recall  of  Judges  and 
Judicial  dedstons.  In  answer  to  criticisms  made 
oy  President  Taft  and  others  upon  the  tatter, 
he  recited  certain  decisions  In  which  he  de- 
clared that  ttie  courts  had  set  aside  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  He  asserted  that 
these  proposals  did  nni  nitirlpate  anything  in 
connection  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  with  the  federal  Constitution;  that  he 
was  not  proposing  anything  having  any  connec- 
tion with  ordinary  suits.  dvU  or  criminal,  as 
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bttWMn  Individuals:  that  he  wa«  not  Bpeaklng 
off  the  recall  of  Judxes;  that  he  waa  nropoelnv 
merely  la  a  certain  cuum  of  cases.  Involviaff  police 

power,  when  a  State  court  had  set  aside  as  un- 
cunstltutlonul  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
for  the  general  welfare,  the  validity  of  the  law 
should  bo  submitted  fur  final  lU'ti-rminatlon  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  taken  after  due  tlmo  for 
conclderation.  He  then  replied  to  the  criticism 
made  by  President  Taft  in  which  the  latter  had 
aaid  that  the  propoeal  wee  "  utterly  without 
merit  or  utility,  and.  Instead  of  belngr  ...  In 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people  and  of  the  etnblllty 
of  popular  Bovernment.  Is  sowing  the  seeds  of 
confusion  and  tyranny."  Roosevelt  declaiort  this 
critiL-ism  to  be  really  less  a  criticism  of  his  pru- 
posal  than  a  criticism  of  all  iiopular  povernrtK-nt. 
He  said:  "Mr.  Taft's  position  Is  the  position 
that  has  been  held  since  the  befflnning  of  our 
government,  altboush  not  alwaya  ao  osMiljr  held* 
hy  a  large  majority  of  reputable  andT  honoraMa 
men  who.  down  at  bottom,  distrust  popular 
government,  and  when  they  must  accept  It,  ac- 
cept It  with  reluciance.  and  hed^e  it  around 
with  every  species  of  restriction  and  check  and 
balance,  so  as  to  make  the  power  of  the  people 
as  limited  nn<\  as  InefTectlve  as  possible.  Mr. 
Taft  fairly  dt;ilnes  the  issue  when  he  says  that 
our  ■ovanunent  la  and  should  ha  «  ■ovarmnant 
Off  all  the  people  hy  a  representative  part  of 
the  pemle.  This  Is  an  excellent  and  moder.'^te 
description  of  an  oligarchy.  It  defines  our  gov- 
ernment ns  a  R-overnment  of  all  the  people  by 
a  fiw  iif  the  iii'<jple."  The  remainder  of  the  ad- 
drt-s.s  wa.s  Rlvon  to  further  criticisms  of  the 
rri-si(l(iit  s  comments  jind  especially  of  the  use 
Of  Mr.  Taft's  expression  "  the  fitful  impulse  of 
a  tamporafy  majerlty."  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared 
that  If  this  ware  true,  all  presidents.  Including 
Hr.  Taft,  had  been  elected  by  "the  fitful  Im- 
pulse of  a  temporar>'  majority,"  and  that  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  nation  with  Its  amendments  had  been 
adopted  by  such  an  impulse.  He  declared  that 
the  doctrine  advocated  by  Mr.  Taft  had  tended 
to  create  a  bulwark  for  privilege,  a  bulwark  un- 
justly protecting  eocial  Intereats  acalnst  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  He  flnally  re- 
capitulated his  stand  In  the  speech  at  Columbus 
and  his  quotations  from  William  Draper  Lewis, 
dean  of  tii«  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsyiv;inia.  in  defense  of  hia  proposal  for  the 
recall  of  Jii(i)(  lul  decisions. 

Tu£  Uabvksteb  Tbcst  Episode.  This  epi- 
sode, which  resulted  in  some  of  the  moet  bitter 
charges  and  rocritninations  made  in  the  cam- 
|Hlign,  lir.-it  came  to  the  public  eye  on  April 
21,  wIkii  Hoprtsentutive  Gardner  of  Massachu- 
setts telesrapbed  to  Mr.  RoMevelt  a  scries  of 
charges  in  which  he  asserted,  among  other 
things,  that  tne  latter  had  made  favorites  of 
certain  powerful  financial  and  industrial  in- 
ti'ti.sts.  lie  challent,'iil  Mr.  Rootievelt  to  pro- 
duce the  rejMirt  of  Commissioner  Herbert  Knox 
Smith  concerning  the  Harvester  Trust.  On  the 
following  day,  Representative  Campbell  of 
Kansas,  made  a  speech,  m  which  he  aslced  Mr. 
Roo'^cN  elt  fo  say  wlu-tlicr  be.  wliile  he  was 
President,  liad  sent  a  note  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  directing  the  suspension  of  Mlion 
againsfe  this  trust.  On  April  24,  ia  ranonae 
to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  John* 
ston  of  Alabama,  a  maps  of  political  corre- 
spondence rolatinp  to  tiie  Harvester  Trust  was 
sent  to  the  Senate.  From  this  correspondence 
it  appeared  tli.it  in  August,  1907,  Mr.  Perkins 
hsd  called  u|>oii  President  Koosevelt  with  eer* 
tain  papers  and  asked  tlia(  do  action  against 
the  Harvester  Trust  be  taken  before  the  com- 

EJetion  of  the  investigation  then  bein;^  made 
y  Commissioner  Smith.  He  made  the  argu- 
ment that  the  company  had  sought  to  obey  the 
law  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pov- 
ernment.  On  .\iifru.st  22.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote 
to  .Attornev  0«  rieral  Bonaparte  referring  to  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Pericins  and  his  arguments,  and 
said:  *' Please  do  not  file  the  salt  until  I  hear 


from  you."  The  trust  was  not  prosecuted 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Among  otlier  papers  sent  to  the 
Senate  in  response  to  its  request  was  a 
long  letter  from  Commissioner  Smith,  dated 
Septemlier  23,  1907,  commenting  upon  the  Sher- 
man act  and  the  course  taken  by  the  Harv^ter 
company.  This  letter  did  not  favor  the  proiie- 
eution  of  the  company,  but  pointed  with  ap- 
proval to  the  attitude  of  the  company  tnil 
other  allied  corporatione  toward  the  govern* 
mi  nt.  "  It  is  a  practical  question."  he  ».u>!. 
•'  whether  it  would  be  well  to  throw  away  no* 
the  great  influence  of  the  so-called  Morgan 
interesta."  It  was  indicated  in  the  context 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  influence  of  these  tot- 
porations  in  favor  of  publicity  and  re^Iatioa. 
Following  the  appearance  of  this  correspon- 
dence in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Roosevelt  publi^Ill•d 
a  statement,  in  which  lie  said  that  his  note 
to  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  been  in  accord  with  his 
custom  in  such  cases,  and  pointe<i  out  the  fact 
that  President  Taft  had  not  pro.-.eculed  the 
company.  He  asserted  emphatically  that  hi» 
action  liad  been  approved  by  Lis  entire  cabinet, 
including  Ptesident  Taft,  >nd  that  the  latter 
had  heartily  concurred.  On  April  29,  how- 
ever, the  President  published  a  statement  Bay- 
in{»  that  he  had  ticm  t  heard  the  matter  di'^ 
cussed  in  the  cabinet  and  that  neither  Secre- 
tary Root  nor  Secretary  Wilson  heard  any  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  matter  or  knew  of  the 
commissioner's  letter.  He  also  assoied  that 
the  dates  showed  tliat  he  (Mr.  Taft)  had  been 
out  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt asserted  he  had  .taken  part  ia  tlie  cabiiwt 
meeting. 

The  publication  of  the  matter  relating  to 

the  Harvester  trust,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  criti- 
cisms of  President  Taft,  led  to  a  sharp  ex- 
change of  personalities  between  the  friends  of 
the  twob  Mr.  Taft  insisted  that  he  bad  no 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  fimner  President 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  re|>eated  his  assertion  that 
it  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Taft.  Anion*:  the 
former  members  of  Mi.  Knitsevelt's  cabinet 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion.  Mr.  Root,  ior- 
mer  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Sc^ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  supported  Mr.  Taft's  con- 
tention, while  Mr.  Bonaparte,  former  Attorn-r- 
Oencral,  upheld  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  rem.irked 
that  Mr.  Taft  was  no  longer  worthy  to  hold 
office.  A  long  statement  was  published  by 
George  W.  Perkins,  in  which  he  declared  tbat 
he  had  contributed  lerge  sums  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Mr.  Bannard  for  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Taft  for  President,  and  Mr.  Stimson 
for  governor  of  New  York,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  national  campaign  in  liKM*  he  bad  made 
good  the  campaign  committee's  deficit  of  flS.* 
000,  which  had  never  been  repaid.  He  urped 
that  his  support  could  not  have  been  less  objec- 
tionable at  that  time  as  he  was  more  closely 
identified  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  certain  troit 
Interests  than  lie  was  at  the  time  when  hit 
money  was  given  to  aid  ^Tr.  Roosevelt.  He  ts- 
serted  that  the  publication  of  the  Harvester 
Trust  correspondence  was  ft  "  SCUirilons  attsck 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

He  declared  that  Mr.  Taft  had  net  only  bcm 
present  at  n  cabinet  discussion  of  the  Htr- 
vesti  r  Trust  case,  but  also  had  repeatedly  and 
enipliatically  approved  the  course  actually 
taken  in  private  conversations.  He  said  tbat 
It  WM  utterly  lmpoen*ble  for  Mr.  Taft  to  bale 
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foigotten  thU  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  mpeetive  ntemben, 

rewncile  his  present  position  with  any  stand-  it  is  deenierl  I'  sirable  and  possible.  An  effort 
ard  of  honorable  conduct.  Ik-  ulso  attacked  by  Mr.  Brvaii  to  have  the  committee  pass  a 
the  President's  action  in  reh^tinn  to  the  uctivi-  resolution  declaring  for  preference  primaries 
ties  of  federal  othee-hulders  and  said  that  the  without  reservation  oi  aay  kind  was  defeated. 
President  knew  well  that  delegates  elected  for  The  two  lending  CAndidates  for  the  nomiiMtkni 
him  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  New  York  City,  nnd  be^in  nn  Mtive  cunpnign  early  in  January^ 
elsewhere  represented   barefaced   frauds.     He  1912. 

sMiid:  *■  He  stands  ^,'uilty  of  connivance  at  and  Governor  Wilson's  Candidacy.  The  hegin- 
coodonation  of  these  frauds;  he  stands  guilty  ning  of  11)12  found  Governor  Wilson  an  avowed 
of  npprovilig  and  encouraging  fraud,  wbiek  de«  and  active  candUnte  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
privcs  the  people  ol  their  right  to  eKprew  nation.  On  Januniy  2,  Governor  Wilson  made 
their  will.**  an   address  before  the  National  Democratic 

Club  of  New  York  City,  on  the  general  question 
Pbk  Convention  Campaig.n,  Democbatic       of  the  tariff.    In  this  speech  he  attacked  the 

protective  policy,  asserting  that  the  tvriff  was 
Demogbaho  CAjfpiDAiEft.  Aa  was  indicated  ^  the  moet  critieal  question  of  a  ceinpa^ 
in  the  beginaiog  of  thia  article,  tlie  Deraoeratie  which  must  decide  the  policy  of  our  gorem- 
carapaign  for  the  presidential  nomination  did  ment,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  respect  to  a 
nut  diner  in  essentiab  from  other  Democratic  score  of  thiiit^.-i  which  touch  the  genera)  adjust- 
campaigns  for  the  presidency.  There  were,  at  ments  of  our  life."  The  settlement  of  the  tariff 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  four  avowed  promi*  question,  he  said,  could  not  be  avoided  or  po»tr 
nent  candidates  for  the  nomination.  Tbeie  poned.  He  declared  that  the  control  of  prieee 
were  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jer-  and  the  shutting  down  of  competition  must 
eey,  Cluunp  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  be  abolished;  that  protection  is  a  system  of 
lu'presentative-;,  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and  favoritism  under  which  the  benehciaries  will 
Coogressman  Oscar  W.  Underwood  of  Alabama,  never  be  satiefied  or  the  oppressed  ever  content 
As  the  campaign  developed  other  names  were  to  submit.  He  asserted  tnat  one  bad  effect 
mrntioned  a.s  possible  candidates.  Tliese  in-  of  the  system  was  the  encourngcmpnt  of  a  sys- 
cluded  Governor  Fuss  of  Massachusetts,  Gover-  tern  of  paternali»n),  which  looked  upon  the 
nor  Marshall  of  Indiana,  Joseph  W.  Folk,  for-  government  as  an  instrument  of  gain  instead 
mer  governor  of  Missouri,  and  Mayor  Gay-  of  one  for  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of 
Bor  of  New  York  City.  The  chief  contest,  how-  aJl. 

ever,  was  between  Governor  Wilson,  Mr.  Clark,  Allboed  Attempts  to  DmchedIt  Goveb:<OB 
and  Governor  Harmon,  with  Governor  Harmon  Wilson.  Coincident  with  Governor  Wilson's 
throughout  the  campaign  stronger  theoreti-  appearance  in  the  political  arena  as  an  avowed 
eally  than  practically.  Together  with  Mr.  candidate  was  the  beginning  of  what  his  sup- 
Underwood,  Governor  Harmon  bad  the  disad-  porters  declared  to  be  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
vantage  of  having  the  bitter  hostilitv  of  Mr.  of  hie  enemies  to  discredit  him.  The  tight 
Bryan  to  contend  with.  Mr.  Bryan  denounced  against  Mm  In  New  Jersey  was  headed  oy 
them  both  as  conservatives  and  ) enctionarics  former  i^cnator  James  Riiiitli.  whom  he  had 
and  lost  no  opportunity  uf  assailing  them.  caused  to  be  defeated  for  the  United  States 
Mb.  Bbvan's  Attitude.  Mr.  Bryan  at  no  Senate  in  1911.  A  letter  written  by  Governor 
time  throughout  the  campaign  appeared  him>  Wilson  in  19Q6,  while  he  was  still  president  oi 
self  as  an  avowed  candidate;  indeed,  early  in  Princeton  University,  and  addressed  to  Adrian 
January  he  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  II.  JoHne,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  was  pub- 
said:  "  I  cannot  conceive  any  condition  that  lished  early  in  January,  in  which  among  other 
could  arise  which  would  make  me  a  candidate  things  he  exclaimed  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  follows: 
this  year."  His  influence  with  the  party,  how-  "  W^ould  that  we  could  do  somethinu  at  once 
ercr,  rmnained  the  strongest  single  element,  dignified  and  effective  to  KBodc  Mr.  Bryan  into 
and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  can'li  a  rncked  hat."  This  letter  was  written  shortly 
date  whom  he  openly  favored  would  receive  Aitvi  the  defeat  of  Judge  Parker  for  the  presi- 
the  nomination.  That  Mr.  Hryan  was  not  with-  dency.  As  the  letter  was  published  at  a  ti^nij 
out  opposition  in  his  party,  however,  was  when  relations  between  Governor  Wilson  and 
shown  in  tite  meeting  of  the  Democratic  na-  Mr.  Bryan  were  especially  cordial,  it  created 
tionni  committee,  enrlv  in  December,  when  be  much  comment.  Mr.  Bryan  declared  it  was  of 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  In  two  test  votes  little  importance. 

which  were  forceil  by  himself,  one  in  .Alahanm  Sr.  ral  days  after  the  publication  of  Gover- 
and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  This  vote  was  taken  nor  Wilson's  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Bryan,  came 
in  an  attempt  bv  Mr.  Bryan  to  prevent  the  an  Incideat  which»  for  •>  time,  occupied  the 
filling  of  vacancies  from  Alabama  and  Pennayl-  attention  of  the  pnblie  press.  For  several 
vania  in  the  national  committee.  In  the  cane  years  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Mr. 
of  Alabama  :h  \v;i3  defeated  by  a  vote  of  34  to  Wilson  as  a  presidential  candidate  had  been 
13,  and  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  Earpff*8  WcH-h/,  edited  by  Colonel  George 
attempted  to  prevent  the  setwllg  of  his  ancient  Harvey,  and  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
foe,  James  M.  Guffey,  he  was  defeated  by  a  carried  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
vote  of  30  to  18.  At  this  meeting  of  the  na»  this  periodical  as  its  ehoiee  for  the  presidency, 
tional  committee  it  was  decided  that  the  con-  Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  Jnnnnry  thi'*  hend- 
vention  should  be  held  in  Baltimore,  lieginning  ing  disappeared  and  rumors  at  once  arose  that 
Jane  25,  1912.  The  most  important  act  of  the  a  disagreement  had  arisen  between  Governor 
mounittee,  aside  Inm  its  selection  of  the  con-  Wilson  and  Colonel  Harvey.  For  a  time  the  lat- 
^welion  city,  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  Ur  refused  to  make  any  comment  or  explanation, 
f'^r  presidential  primaries.  This  resolution  de-  but  after  several  weeks  published  a  note  in 
dared  that  delegates  and  alternates  may,  if  not  which  he  stated  that  his  advocacy  of  Gover- 
elherwise  direeted  by  Inw»  be  elected  directly  nor  Wilson's  candidal^  bad  eeased  aa  a  remilt 
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of  the  latter's  assertion  tiiat  the  support  of 
Uarper'a  Weekly  was  injurious  to  him.  This 
action  of  Gotooel  Harvey  followed  a  conference 
held  between  bim,  Governor  Wilaon,  and  C\>lonel 

H.  \V.  \Vattot>.<)ii,  editor  of  t!ie  Louisville 
Courier -J uuinai,  and  in  the  details  of  thin  con- 
ference, which  came  out  several  weeks  after  it 
had  been  held,  it  appeared  that  Colonel  Uarvey 
asked  Governor  Wilaon  the  direct  question 
whether  he  helieved  the  support  of  tfarprr's 
Weekly  waa  doing  him  injury,  uiid  (Jovenior 
Wilson  to  this  frankly  replied  that  he  thought 
it  waa.  The  affair  naturally  created  much 
eottunen^  whidi  was  inereaaed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  long  statement  by  Colonel  VVatterson, 
in  which  he  attnt-kod  Governor  Wilson  and 
chnrj^cd  liim  with  iii^Tutitude  and  discourtesy. 
With  the  consent  of  both  (Jovcrnor  VSilsun  aud 
Ur.  Harv^  an  esehange  of  letters  relating  to 
the  controversy  was  published.  These  letters 
showed  that  while  Colonel  Harvey  had  been  hurt 
by  the  episode,  there  waa  nO  fCftUng  of  hos- 
tility between  the  two  men. 

The  basis  of  the  objection  of  Governor  Wil* 
son  to  the  support  of  Uarper'a  Weekly  appeari 
to  have  been  the  opinion,  more  or  less  general, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
that  Harpers  Weekiy  is  the  organ  of.  and  i'i 
largely  supported  by,  the  large  Hnancial  inter- 
eats  of  the  country.  'Xhe  aupporters  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  in  this  controversy  claimed  that 
his  action  in  severing  his  relations  with 
Colonel  Harvey  and  Colonel  Waltcrtiun  was  the 
result  of  an  attempt  made  by  them  to  seek 
large  financial  support  for  his  candidacy  from 
Tbomaa  F.  Ryan,  and  that  Governor  Wilson 
refused  to  have  "  tainted  money  "  used  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  cause.  It  was  denied  by 
Colonel  Harvey  that  he  iiad  made  any  effort  to 
secure  money  from  Mr.  Ryan,  but  Colonel  Wat- 
terson  made  a  praetieal  admission  that  be  bad 
attempted  to  do  so. 

Otueb  Candidates.  Governor  Harmon  had 
made  several  addressees  in  .January,  meludin;; 
one  at  St.  Louis  and  one  in  Chicago.  In  thu 
former  city  he  declared  that  economy  and  tarilT 
revision  would  be  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 
He  asserted  that  the  prospects  for  Democratic 
-u(<e»s  were  iiri^ht  and  tiiat  there  were  no  in- 
dications of  party  disunion.  He  declared  at 
Chicago  thnt  the  present  tariff  law  "  sticks 
out  luce  a  sore  thumb."  Early  in  February, 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  former  governor  of  Missouri, 
withdrew  as  an  aefive  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  nomination  and  asked  his  friends  to 
•upDort  ^Cbamp  Clark. 

dovniKni  WlLSOK's  CAMPAiait.  Governor 
Wilson,  on  February,  1912,  opened  W»  speaking 
oampai^'n  by  an  address  in  Cliicapo.  With  the 
chief  candidates  in  the  field  tlie  campaign  pro- 
ceeded quietly,  and  a*-  mmpared  with  the  Re- 
publican campaign  attracted  little  attention. 
In  the  primariea  held  in  the  different  States, 
y\r.  Clark  carried  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Illinois,  one-half  of  Wisconsin, 
fowa,  Kansaa/  Nebraska.  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Washlnyrton,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, N'ova<!fr,  and  rnlifornin.  Governor  Wil- 
son carried  the  primaries  in  New  .lersey.  in 
which  there  was  really  no  contest  as  tlie  other 
candidates  refused  to  h^ve  their  names  appear 
oti  the  ballots,  three-quarters  of  Pennsylvania. 
Xorth  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  one-half  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  one-half  of  Oklahoma. 


Texas,  Utah,  one-half  of  Louisiana,  and  Oregon. 
Representative  Underwood  carried  the  pri- 
of  Ueorgiat  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippu 
Ttie  votes  of  other  States  were  either  given 
to  "favorite  sons"  or  had  no  ehuiie.  Details 
of  the  votes  in  iliese  State  will  be  found  in  the 
politieal  hiatory  under  thoae  States. 

National  ConvEiniON,  Repdhlicah 

Meeting  of  the  National  CoMMixrtE.  Tlie 
meeting  of  the  Republican  national  committee 
which  precedes  tbe  assembling  of  the  conventioa 
by  about  a  wedc  has  been  in  previous  eiectioas 
little  more  than  a  formality.  The  functions 
of  the  committee  are  chiefly  to  heleet  presiding 
officers  of  the  convention  and  to  decide  dis- 
puted contests  for  delegates.  The  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  June  6,  1012,  was,  however, 
anticipated  with  the  greatest  interest.  On  their 
decision  as  to  delegates  in  dispute  depended, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  majority  of  either  of  tli>? 
candidates  in  the  convention,  for  although  the 
decisions  at  the  committee  are  passed  upon  by 
the  committee  on  credentials  after  the  eonveB- 
tion  has  formally  ortianised.  such  action  is 
hardly  more  than  a  formality,  for  the  decisions 
uf  the  national  committee  usually  stand  with- 
out change; 

TEMPOKAny  Cbaibxan.  Prior  to  its  fomal 
convening  the  committee  had  offered  the  ten* 
porary  chairmanship  of  the  eonvention  to  Sen- 
ator Root.  This  appointment  was  at  once  op- 
posed by  ICr,  Roosevelt  on  the  ground  that  he 
•was  too  oonaervative  in  type  and  too  thoroaghly 
identified  with  tbe  polieies  of  President  Tsft 
Tbe  candidate  of  the  Progressives  was  S.'nati>r 
Clapp  of  Minnesota.  Several  days  later,  iiow- 
ever,  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  with- 
drawn. In  a  statement  he  said  that  he  bad 
been  advised  by  delegates  that  the  matter  was 
of  little  importance.  After  a  conference  held 
with  George  W.  Perkins,  GifTord  i'ujchot.  and 
others,  however,  Mr.  Roos«'velt  published,  on 
June  3,  a  long  statement,  in  which  he  declared 
that  Senator  Root  should  be  opposed  by  every 
Progressive.  In  this  statement  he  declared 
that  iSenator  Root  "  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  tlie  men  and  the  policies  of  reaL'ti^in, 
tie  is  put  forward  by  the  busses  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  special  privileges."  Thu*  the  VSt 
contest  of  the  strength  of  the  convention  vss 
destined  to  come  in  the  selection  of  the  tsn- 
porary  chairman. 

0l«!ANI7ATI0N    OF   THE   COMMtTTEE.      It  Wa« 

decided  that  the  rules  for  decisions  of  disputed 
delegates  should  be  the  lame  «a  thoee  of  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  in  On  June  S, 

President  Taft  sent  a  letter  to  the  committee 
in  wltieh  he  asked  that  the  sessions  should  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  although  this  was  con- 
trary to  precedent,  it  waa  ^cided  that  the 
hearinfi!8  snould  be  public.  Representative*  of 
fl;e  five  press  nssocifltions  of  the  United  States 
were  admitted.  Friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  -in 
the  committee  offered  an  amendment  for  the 
admission  of  about  200  additional  reporters, 
but  this  tms  lost  by  a  vote  of  18  to  9.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  Victor  Ro=e- 
wafer  of  NebrasKu,  and  the  chief  sp<^kesni.in 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  wuh  .S-nator  William 
Borah  of  Idaho.  Each  side  was  allowed  coua- 
eel.  Charles  Didr,  former  United  Stslea  sen- 
ator of  Ohio,  was  the  leadine  eounsel  for  the 
Taft  delegates  whose  seats  were  disputed,  and 
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Onuby  McUarg  act«d  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
tiie  RoMcvelt  ddegates  who  datmed  aeats  in 

the  convention. 

By  ibe  rules  under  which  the  national  com' 
aittee  did  it*  work  in  1D08,  votes  were  tak«n 

vica  voce,  and  a  roll  call  could  not  be  had  ex- 
cept at  the  retjufist  of  twenty  nieinbers.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  committee.  Senator  Borah 
submitted  an  amendment  whereby  a  roll  call 
could  be  had  at  the  request  of  eight  members 
of  the  oonunittee.  Senator  Borah  supported 
his  amendment  in  an  affc^ressive  speech,  hut  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  lai^  majority. 

DisPDTD)  Seats.  Tliere  were  in  dispute 
•bout  260  seats.  Most  of  these  were  in  the 
South  Bud  crincerncd  chieHy  the  negro  delegates 
from  the  southern  States.  There  were,  how- 
ever, important  contestn  in  several  of  the  north- 
ern States,  including  Indiana,  California,  and 
Washington.  The  States  were  taken  in  alplia- 
bplii-nl  order,  but  the  contents  in  Arizona  and 
Calilorniii  were  postponed  for  a  week  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested arriving  in  Chicago  before  that  date. 
The  contests  in  Alabama  wer^  the  first  heard. 
In  this  Stiito  tlierc  were  contests  in  the  first, 
second,  fifth,  sixtli,  and  ninth  districts.  In 
all  but  the  ninth  district,  however,  t!ie  con- 
tests were  trivial  and  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Taft  delegates  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee.  In  tfiis  contest  the  committee 
divided  by  a  vote  of  38  to  15  in  favor  of  the 
Taft  delegates.  This  was  the  first  decisive 
trial  of  streostb.  lliis  action  of  the  commit- 
tee was  bitterqr  opposed  bv  the  Roosevelt  mem- 
Iters  and  was  denounced  by  Senator  Dixon  as 
*'a  cold-blooded,  premeditated  theft."  Mr, 
Roosevelt,  in  a  statement  made  on  the  follow- 
ing day  said  that  he  had  expected  only  two 
delegates  from  Alabama. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  henrin;;  of  these 
contests.  48  cases  were  decided  and  these  were 
all  in  favor  of  seating  the  Taft  delegates.  The 
only  test  case  was  the  fifth  Arkansas  district, 
in  which  by  a  vote  of  42  to  10  the  Taft  dele- 
pate?  were  seated.  This  teat  vote  came  on 
a  Compromise  motion  to  admit  the  Taft  and 
Rosevelt  delegates  with  iialf  a  vote  each.  Mr. 
Roosevelt*  on  June  8,  issued  an  appeal,  which 
followed  a  denunciation  of  the  action  of  the 
national  committee  in  unseating  his  two  dele- 
gates in  the  ninth  Alabama  district.  He  de- 
clared that  a  nomination  obtained  by  a  vote 
of  delegates  seated  in  utter  defiance  of  justice, 
as  were  those  two  Alabama  delegates,  was 
worthless  to  the  man  obtaining,'  it. 

All  the  contests  from  the  State  of  deorpia 
were  decided  in  fa\(>r  of  (lelegates  for  I'reai- 
dent  Taft.  The  12  contP8te<i  delcgatcu  from  In- 
disiia,  including  four  delegates-at-largc,  wera 
given  to  President  Taft.  A  bitter  struggle  was 
anticipated  in  these  Indiana  cases,  but  on  the 
question  of  seatin;;  the  delei,'ates  at-lar^e  every 
member  of  the  national  committee  voted  in 
fiivor  of  seating  the  Taft  delepates,  Taft  dele- 
gates nlBo  were  peafed  from  the  first  district 
and  fron)  the  third  district.  In  the  fonrth 
district  the  Roosevelt  contestants  wifliir'V. 
The  only  contest  from  Indiana  on  which  a  teat 
vote  was  taken  was  in  the  tliirteenth  district, 
and  in  this  instance  the  Taft  delegates  Were 
seated  bv  a  vote  of  36  to  13.  The  cases  for  the 
Roosevelt  delef;ates  of  California  were  pre- 
sented by  Francis  J.  Heney,  who  conducted 


them  with  such  aggressiveness  that  lie  was  in 
frequent  difficulties  with  tiie  members  of  the 

committt'o.  On  June  10  it  was  finally  decided 
that  all  of  tlie  20  deie^jutes  from  California  ex- 
cept two  in  the  fourth  contest  district,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  temporary  roll.  During  tlie 
progress  of  these  contests  Hr.  Roosevelt  had  is* 
used  statements  attackinpr  tlie  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  declared  in  an  editorial  in  The 
Outlook  that  in  many  cases  the  Taft  delegates 
to  the  coovention  "  represented  absolutely  noth- 
ing but  fraud  as  vulgar  as  brasen  and  as  cyni> 
cally  open  as  any  ever  committed  by  the  Tweed 
r^Jpime  in  New  York  forty  odd  years  a;;o." 
This  editorial  also  contained  a  hitter  attack 
upon  the  metiiods  of  electing  the  national  com- 
mittee and  indirectly  upon  President  Taft  as 
willing  to  benefit  by  dishonest  praetioes  in  the 
seating  of  his  delegates. 

On  June  11,  18  contests  from  Kentucky  were 
hpnrd  by  the  committee  and  17  Taft  delegates 
and  one  Roosevelt  delegate  were  seated.  The 
Roosevelt  delegate  was  from  the  eleventh  Con- 
gress district  where  the  two  Roosevelt  delegates 
were  the  regular  delegates,  while  the  two  Taft 
delegates  were  contested.  The  committee  voted 
to  split  the  delegates  between  the  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  factions  on  tbo  ground  that  while  the 
Roosevelt  supporters  controlled  the  Congress 
district  convention,  they  violated  the  rule  of 
the  Republicau  party  in  organizing  a  conven* 
tion.  Colonel  Roosevelt  issued  another  state- 
ment in  which  he  said:  "The  question  at  Chi- 
cago becomes  clearer  with  every  vote  of  the  na- 
tional committee.  It  is  simply  whether  the 
people  have  tlie  right  to  nominate  whomever 
they  wish  for  the  highest  ofTuc  in  their  pilt,  or 
whether,  by  deliberate  theft  and  fraud,  certain 
machine  leaders,  acting  in  tlic  interest  of 
special  privilege,  are  to  oe  permitted  to  deprive 
people  of  this  right."  Ho  made  further  attack 
upon  the  "bosses,"  v,  ;  Ik  I  timed.  were  on- 
scrupulously  setting  themselves  to  bring  about 
the  renomination  of  President  Taft. 

On  June  12,  the  committee  disposed  of  the 
contests  in  Arizona,  Catifomia,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  and  part  of  Mississippi.  All  of  these 
contests,  involving  forty  seats  were  decided  in 
favor  of  Taft  delegates.  The  only  roll  call 
in  these  contests  was  in  that  of  the  fourth 
California  district  The  Taft  delegates  were 
seated  by  a  vote  of  37  to  16.  In  the  cntirse 
of  these  contests  Mr,  Heney  read  a  note  from 
Governor  Johnson  of  California,  in  whicli  the 
latter  refused  to  appear  before  the  committee 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
"a  trial  of  a  title  of  property  by  the  thief  who 
steals  it."  On  June  13,  the  committee  gave 
to  Mr.  Taft  11  Con<:ress  distriet  delegates  in 
Mississippi,  and  6  district  delegates  in  Mis- 
souri. To  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  given  one 
riistrict  delegate  in  Mississippi,  four  delegates* 
at  large  and  four  Congress  delegates  in  Mis* 
sonri,  and  four  Congress  district  delegates  in 
North  Carolina, 

On  June  15,  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  in  Chicago 
to  take  active  lead  in  his  own  campaign  for  the 
nomination.   He  was  greeted  with  the  greatest 

enthusiasm,  and  on  his  arrival  at  a  hotel  n'f 
dres-ed  the  jieople  from  the  balcony  on  the 
"It  is  a  naked  Hght  against  theft  and  the 
thieves  will  not  win."  Oi>  the  same  day  the 
national  committee  flinished  the  contests,  giv- 
ing 26  in  Tp\-a<5,  20  in  Virginia.  It  in  Wash- 
ington, and  2  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
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Preaident  Taftj  and  4  in  X«»M»  and  2  in  ^orilt 
Carolina  to  Mr.  BooMWlt. 

COLOBKD  DsuBQATES.  It  waa  evident  at  this 
time  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  conven- 
tion rested  in  the  hand^  of  tlit'  coFored  dele- 
gates from  the  South.  The  resulta  of  the  con- 
tents ix'fure  the  national  oomnittee  gave  Mr. 
Taft  559  vote*,  or  enoiub  for  the  nooiination 
If  these  votes  eould  be  held.  The  withdrawal 
of  60  or  70  colored  ili  tegiites  fr  n.  l  is  fiup- 
port  to  that  ot  Mr.  iiooi>evelt  woulii  prevent 
the  President's  nomination.  The  8truiii;i'st  pos- 
nible  effort  waa,  therefore,  made  bj  the  Taft 
leaders  to  hold  the  negro  votes,  while  the  Roose- 
velt leaders  wcrv  no  Iihs  aggressive  in  their 
efforts  to  win  tlieni  away  from  President  Taft, 
Rumors  of  attempts  to  corrupt  delegates  were 
frequently  made,  bat  were  not  substantiated. 
The  completed  work  of  the  national  committee 
gave  to  Mr.  Taft  234  rlisputed  delegates  and 
to  Colons*!  HoDsevelt  2U.  (Ju  the  completion  of 
its  work  the  committee  adjoiirnod  to  puHs  out 
of  existence.  A  new  committee  is  chosen  by 
each  conTention, 

CON-DITIONS  PreCEOINO  TnE  Co^JVENTlON.  On 
the  eve  of  tlic  convention,  President  Taft  had 
on  paper  seven  more  dclrfiates  than  enoiif^h 
to  nominate.  He  lost  five  delegates  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  seven  from  Georgia  witlidrew  from 
his  support,  as  did  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  uf 
Brooklyn.  Four  New  York  delegates  previ- 
ously counted  for  him  declared  that  they  would 
vote  for  Justice  Hughes  and  two  Taft  dele- 
gates in  Illinois  declared  for  Kohert  T.  Liucuh]. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  on  paper  was  61  votes  short 
of  a  plurality,  'inhere  were  S40  votes  neces- 
sary for  a  choice  and  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
vention an  unofficial  poll  uf  the  delegates  re- 
sulted as  follows:  William  H.  Taft,  547;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  479;  .  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  36; 
Albert  B.  Cummins,  10;  Charles  E.  Hughes,  4; 
and  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  2;  total,  107S. 

Mb.  Roosevelt's  Attitude.    Mr.  Roosevelt 
spent    the    hours    prior    to    the  convention 
in    conference    with    his    leaden.  Rumors 
had  arisen  that  he  would  bolt  the  conven- 
tion   if   he    did    not   rpceive    the  nominntinn. 
but  these  were  denied  by  hitn.     Hi-   issued  :i 
!*tatenient  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
difference  in  eomposition  between  the  delegates 
who  would  vote  for  him  and  those  who  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Taft.    He  said:  "Of  Mr.  Taft's 
delegates,  over  half  come  from  Territories  atid 
from  States  that  have  never  cast  a  Repvihliean 
electoral  vote  since  the  days  of  reconstruction. 
Among  these  the  only  delegates  really  for  Mr. 
Taft  are  those  who  are  controlled  by  the  use 
of  federal  patronage  in  his  interest.    Over  half 
of  th«"  remaind*  I    ii'   Itoss-picked  (]ek';xate-i  from 
northern  States  where  there  have  been  uo  ojien 
primaries.    Contrast  this  with  the  votes  of  the 
delegates  who  are  for  me.   Thir^-three  States 
cast  electoral  votes  for  me  In  1004.    Of  these 
thirty-three  States  at  the  recent  primaries,  I 
carried  twenty-one,  Senator  La  Follette  two, 
Senator  Cvmmlns  divided  one  with  Mr.  Taft, 
and  nine  went  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Mr. 
Tflfi'*  He  rriterated  his  claim  that  his  failure 
(<)  receive  the  nomination  would  be  the  result 
of  fraud  and  theft  on  the  part  of  the  national 
cdromittee.     On   the  night  of  June   17,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  an  address  in  the  Auditorium 
Theati^.   In  this  he  denotmeed  the  Hepubliean 
national    committee    a-^    'hive,    juij  robber>. 
and  demanded  that  the  temporary  roll  call 


of  the  convention  made  bj  the  committee  shoold 
be  smashed  at  the  outset.    He  dedared  thst 

the  cnnteBting  delegates  seated  by  the  commit- 
tee should  not  be  allowed  lo  vote  on  au^liiiug 
until  alter  the  uncontested  delegates  in  tUe 
convention  bad  passed  upon  their  credentiak 
He  al&o  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  cou- 
vention  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  choice  of  the 
committee  for  temporary  chairman,  no  matter 
who  he  mif^l:t  be  and  without  regard  to  Lis 
past  Hcrvices  and  reputation.  He  again  at- 
tacked President  Taft  as  a  tool  of  the  "  bosses  " 
and  declared  that  they  had  won  for  him  all 
the  deleipstes  that  he  hsd. 

0pEM.no  of  TllK  Co.NVLNTlOX.  The  conveii- 
tion  was  called  to  order  by  William  IJaywarsJ, 
secretary  of  the  national  committee,  who  read 
the  oflkiai  call  for  the  election  of  delegates. 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri  was  floor  msn- 
ager  for  the  Roofr-velt  delegates,  and  James  K. 
Watson  of  Indiana,  former  member  ol  the 
House  of  Representatives,  acted  in  the  aams 
capacity  for  tbe  Taft  delegates. 

Coi«TE8T  o!T  THi  TfeifPoBAaT  RoEX.  The  first 
effort  of  tlie  T5oo*evelt  faction  In  the  persou 
of  Governor  Hadley  was  to  prevent  the  seat- 
in;,'  of  tiie  delegates  on  the  temporary  roll  of 
the  convention,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
reading  of  the  temporary  roll  by  Seeretar>' 
Hayward,  Governor  Hadley  rose  to  a  point  of 
Older.  He  inquired  as  to  whether  the  nalionsi 
committee  had  prepared  a  list  of  ilelegatts  anl 
alternates  claiming  seats  in  the  convention  and 
had  placed  this  in  the  hands  of  its  seer^alj 
for  the  consideration  of  the  convention  as  a 
temporary  roll.  Mr.  Watson  thereupon  made  a 
point  of  order  tliat  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  convention  no  business  of  any  character 
could  be  done.  Victor  Rosewatcr,  presiding 
officer  and  temporary  chairman  of  the  national 
committee,  replied  that  (Governor  Hadley^ 
point  of  order  was  not  well  taken  Unle^H  he 
could  present  good  reasons  in  uppositiOD.  Gov- 
ernor Hadley  thereupon  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  the  point  of  order.  He  moved  that  tbe 
list  of  delegates  prepared  by  the  national  eom- 
miftee  and  placed  in  the  bands  of  tfir  ■-ecretar? 
kTiown  as  the  temporary  roll  be  aiuendfj  lu 
the  following  particulars:  That  the  names  of 
certain  delegates  should  be  removed  from  the 
temporary  roll  and  another  list  substitoted  sad 
that  the  temporary  roll  when  thn<«  amended 
be  considered  the  temporary  roll  of  tiie  conven- 
tion for  the  consiileratioM  of  its  business. 
Thi.>i   niotion   in   effect  provided  that  thc  COD- 

tetted  doiet^ates  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in.  tlie  businesa  of  the  c(mvention  until 
action  of  the  convention  had  been  taken  upon 
them. 

Mr,  Watson,  at  the  conclusion  of  Governor 
TIadley's  remarks,  renewed  his  point  of  wder 
that  no  business  could  be  done  by  Ute  convea- 
tion  until  it  had  organised.  Each  side  was 
then  given  20  minutes  for  a  discussion  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Hadley  first  addresiied  the  con- 
vention. He  asserted  that  the  question  pre- 
sented was:  Whether  the  national  committee 
of  the  Repnbliean  party  has  the  absolute  power 
to  prepare  a  list  of  delei:r.(es  or  temporary 
roll,  which  can  be  changed  by  the  convention 
only  through  the  representative  of  the  eOBttit- 
tee  on  credentiala  and  the  acceptance  or  iv- 
Jeetion  of  that  report  of  that  committee.  «r 
\v}«f»lior  the  list  of  delegates  prepared  hx  the 
national  committee  is  in  tbe  nature  of  a  recom- 
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mendation  of  those  upon  tlint  list,  that  they 
shall  adopt  it  a.s  the  bnais  of  the  organization 
of  the  convention.  He  asserted  that  if  the 
former  contention  were  true  a  political 
olifarefay  wee  tiie  mult.  He  quoted  pteeedents 
in  support  of  hie  eOBtention  that  the  national 
committee  had  DO  absolute  power  to  select  dele- 
gates. He  reviewed  tlio  work  of  the  committee 
and  aaaerted  that  while  some  of  the  cbargea 
nade  ageinat  ite  rulings  might  not  be  triM, 
otben  unquestionably  wore  tnic.  He  said: 
"We  contend  that  this  convention  should  not 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  any  business  un- 
til it  either  diaprovea  the  charges  of  fraud  and 
dishonesty  ttiat  haire  been  made  against  thia 
roll  of  delegates  or  until  it  sustains  that  charge 
and  purges  the  roll  of  this  convention  of  the 
names  that  15  lii;.'h-niinded  and  honorable  men 
have  stated  do  not  belong  there  at  aU." 

Ctovernor  Radley  was  fBlknred  by  J.  Frank* 
lin  Fort,  former  governor  of  New  Jersey,  who 
supported  Lis  contention.  Rei)rescntative  Se- 
reno  E.  I'ayne  of  New  York  defended  the 
action  of  the .  committee  in  a  brief  speech,  and 
Mr.  Watson  then  spOke  at  greater  length.  He 
•tateii  that  coiitintion  was  tluit  at  that  time, 
and  until  alter  the  convention  had  been  regu- 
larly organized  under  the  customary  prelimi- 
nary procedure,  no  business  was  in  order 
beeanse  there  was  no  convention,  no  presiding 
ofTiror.  and  no  person  duly  accredited  to  whom 
an  appeal  could  be  matle.  He  declared  that  thd 
national  committee  was  not  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  but  that  since  1SU8  it  had 
always  made  the  roll  of  the  convention  be- 
cau-te  there  must  be  some  authoritative  body 
which  shall  prepare  the  temporary  roll  of  the 
convention;  otherwise  cliaos  would  result.  He 
said  that  the  national  chairman,  because  of  his 
position  as  national  chairman,  bad  simply 
called  the  convention  to  order  and  had  no  fur- 
ther power.  He  declared  that  if  Governor 
Hadley's  amendment  pres,i;l<tl  tl:i'  ci mveiit ion 
would  then  proceed  to  take  up  every  contested 
caae  before  it  had  been  organuedi  and  that  It 
would  not  be  necesaary  to  have  a  committee  on 
credentials  in  the  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  these  questions.  He  appealed  to 
the  convention,  in  the  name  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure  and  precedent,  tO  austain  the  ruling  of 
the  chairman.  He  then  mowd  to  lay  Governor 
Hadley's  appeal  on  the  table.  Mr.  Rosewater 
then  after  citing  precedents  made  bis  ruling. 
Be  declared  that  until  the  convention  had  or- 
ganized under  its  temporary  presiding  officer  it 
was  simplj  an  assembly  of  individuals  gathered 
nnder  the  mie  to  hold  a  eonventfon.  That  hi 

such  bodic'^  it  bad  boon  the  rule  that  the  dele- 
gates in  accordance  with  the  general  prelimi- 
nary law,  as  laid  down  in  Cnshing's  JfmtH^ 
should  first  effect  a  temponuy  and  then  a  per* 
manent  chairman,  and' that  the  first  business 
of  the  convention  was  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  in 
the  proper  way.  After  citing  the  duties  of  this 
committee,  he  aaid:  "It  is  not  within  the 
powers  of  this  assemblage  to  pass  upon  the 
credentials  and  they  are  not  in  any  sense  be- 
fore it,  but  they  are  in  the  custody  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  national  committee  where  the  rules 
require  them  to  he  lodged."  He  aaid  that  any 
proposition  tike  an  investigation  of  the  creden* 
tials  was  out  of  order  before  the  organitation 
of  the  convention.   H^  thereupon  suatiiined  Mr. 


Watson's  point  nf  order  and  held  that  the  mo- 
tion of  Governor  Hadley  to  amend  the  roll  was 
out  of  order.  Governor  Hadley  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Watson,  the  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Rosewater  then  said:  "I  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Klihu  Root,  a 
delegate  from  the  State  of  New  York,  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  this  convention  and  invite 
other  nominatiooa.**  Henry  F.  Ooehema  of 
Wiscon'^in  nominated,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Roosevelt  faction.  Governor  Francis  E.  McGov- 
ern  of  Wi^Lcinsin.  The  nomination  of  Senator 
Root  was  seconded  by  Job  £.  Hedges  of  New 
York,  and  that  of  Governor  HeGovera  bj  Gov» 
ernor  Hadley  of  Miaaourl  and  GovemoT  John* 
son  of  California. 

Vote  for  Temporary  Chairman.  The  vote 
on  the  temporary  chairmanship  was  the  first 
aetnal  teat  of  the  strength  of^ flie  convention. 
It  resulted  in  Mr,  Root  receiving  5r>8  votes,  and 
Governor  McGovern,  602.  W.  S.  Lauder  of 
North  Dakota  received  9  votes  from  the  Wis- 
consin delegation,  Walter  S.  Houser  of  Wiscon- 
sin, S,  and  Senator  Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  1.' 

Senatob  KnnT  >  \  iM»}  s--.  Senator  Tlont  In  his  art-  " 
drenH  a.s  temporary  chairman  defended  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Taft  while  he  stuod 
for  amrmative,  conatrucllve  policies  for  the  bet- 
terment and  progress  of  the  country.  }le  de- 
clared that  the  President  had  carried  out  faith- 
fully all  the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt.  JHe 
outlined  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  on 
the  taiiflf  and  noted  its  accomplishment  under 
President  Taft.  praised  the  worl<  of  the  tariff 
board,  and  contrasted  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  In  regard  to  the  tariff,  wbieh  he 
■aid  would  result  in  business  disaster.  He 
praised  the  proposed  system  for  currency  reform, 
and  the  income  tax  amendment,  dwelt  upon 
the  successful  trust  prosecutions  eanied  on  bjr 
President  Taft's  vovemment.  reviewed  legisla- 
tion on  employers'  *  liability,  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  ]aI>or,  and  laid  stress  upon  great 
reforms  which  had  been  made  In  economy  in 
the  public  .service  a.s  the  result  of  a  commission 
on  economy  and  efHciency  appointed  by  the 
President.  He  emphasized  the  Krowine  emdency 
of  the  navy  and  contrasted  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  la  Consress 
on  the  question  of  new  Diattleslilpa.  He  re- 
viewed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  Statsa 
and  pointed  out  the  great  Increase  of  commerce 
under  the  Hepubllcan  admlnlstr.ition  The  por- 
tion of  ills  address  which  e.viiieil  tli';  must  in- 
terest was  that  concerned  with  the  (llscussion 
of  the  more  radical  policies  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  This  he  treated  in  a  general 
way  as  foUows:  "  We.  wlU  naalntala  the  power 
and  honor  of  the  nation,  but  we  wHT  observe 
those  limitHtlons  which  the  Constitution  sets  up 
for  the  pre.servailon  of  local  self-government. 
This  country  Is  so  large  and  the  conditions  of 
Hie  are  varied  that  It  would  intolerable  to 
have  the  local  Hod  dome.-Jtlc  affairs  of  our  home 
communities,  which  Involve  no  natlnnnl  rl>rht.'<, 
controlled  by  majorities  made  up  In  other  States 
thousands  of  miles  awur  or  tar  tbo  oOlcials  of  a 
ceatral  Kovemment."  He  declsred  that  however 
wise,  able  and  patriotic  a  Congress  or  govern- 
ment  might  be.  if  things  should  be  done  by  them 
by  usurping  the  powers  confided  to  another  de- 
partment or  another  ofTlcer,  the  door  would  be 
open  for  the  destruction  of  liberty.  He  quoted 
the  pledge  given  to  the  American  people  by  the 
last  Republican  national  convention:  "The  Re- 
publican party  will  uphold  at  all  times  the  au- 
thority and  fntegrlty  of  the  eourta.  State  and 
federal.-  and  will  ever  Insist  that  Uielr  powers 
to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  lire,  lib- 
erty, and  prosperity  shall  be  preserved  Inviolate  " 
"  We  must,"  ne  said.  "  be  true  to  thiit  pledge, 
for  In  no  other  way  can  our  country  keep  itself 
within  the  .ntraiKht  and  narrow  path  prescribed 
by  the  principles  of  right  conduct  embodied  In 
our  Oonstltutlon." 

Attempt  to  Bah  Contested  Dei.egatk.s.  The 
second  day  of  the  convention,  June  19,  was  given 
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over  almoit  entirely  to  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Roosevelt  followers  to  bar  from  the  con- 
vention the  contchtt'il  dLk'<,'ate8  who  had  bt-tn 
seated  by  the  natmnai  committee.  Agaiu 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri  led  the  fight  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Booaevelt,  while  Janus  E.  Wat- 
son of  Indiana  directed  the  stru^;;;!*'  on  the 
part  of  the  Taft  adherents.  Shortly  after  tlie 
coiiventiou  had  been  called  to  order  by  i»ena- 
tor  Kuut,  Governor  Iladley  introduced  a  reio* 
lution  whicb  subatituted  the  roll  of  the  Room* 
Velt  delegates  for  that  prepared  by  tlic  mem- 
bers of  tiie  natiouiil  committee.  Mr.  Watson 
thereupuH  moved  to  amend  by  referring  tiuj 
resolution  tO  the  committee  on  credentials,  When 
it  had  bMB  appointed.  To  thia  amendnient» 
Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois  offered  an  amend- 
ment  tluit  no  delc^riite  \v!ioh<'  scat  wns  contesdil 
should  hiivti  vuice  iii  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  on  credentials  or  should  have  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  in  detenninins 
the  merits  of  the  contestants.  Mr.  Watson 
moved  to  lay  Governor  Dcincn's  motion  on  the 
table,  and  it  was  on  this  ttiutnni  that  the  storm 
raged  throughout  the  day.  The  contested  seats 
numliered  78,  and  included  dcie^tes-atrlarge 
from  Arizona,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  delegates  from  tiie  t  onj^rpHS  districts 
in  Alfihama,  Arkansas,  California,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Washington.  It  was  obvious  that  upon  the  de- 
cision rendered  in  regard  to  those  delegates  de* 
pended  the  nomination.  For  tlie  uncontested 
delegates  pledget!  to  President  laft  and  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  were  so  evenly  numbered  that  the 
votes  of  those  contested  delegatea  were  sufficient 
to  determine  the  result. 

An  afrrcement  was  reached  whereby  Governor 
Hadley  and  .Mr.  Watson  etfch  were  to  have  an 
hour  in  which  to  present  the  respective  caaes. 
Governor  Hadley  spoke  first.  His  address  con- 
tained a  severe  criticism  of  the  decisions  of  the 
national  coniniittce  and  al'-o  of  tin-  deci'-ion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  convention,  made  on  the 
previous  day.  whereby  his  motion  to  substitttte 
the  Rooeevelt  delegates  for  the  temporary  roll 
prepared  by  the  national  committee,  was  de- 
clsred  out  of  order  by  the  chairman.  He  read 
the  lint  of  members  of  the  national  committee 
who  had  signed  a  report  to  the  etFcct  that  the 
contested  del«>gates  were  not  entitled  to  ait  in 
the  convention.  These  names  were  those  of 
William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho.  George  A.  Knight 
of  California,  John  G.  Capers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, C.  E.  Loose  of  Utah,  T,  C.  DuPont  of  Del- 
aware, Cecil  A.  Lyon  of  Texas,  Sidnev  Bieber  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Thomas  Thorson  of 
South  Dakota,  Pearl  Wij^ht  of  Louisiana.  .M.  C. 
Mundy  of  Tenncasee,  and  A.  R.  tiurnham  of 
Kentuclcy.  He  then  rtvlawed  the  California 
and  Texas  cases. 

Governor  Iladlcy's  address  was  delivcnd  with 
great  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  at  its  clo>e  there 
broke  out  a  remarlcable  demonstration  for  him 
which  lasted  for  fortjr  minutes.    Many  of  the 

Taft  men  joined  in  the  personal  tribute  which 
was  paid  to  him.  From  this  time  on  (ilovernor 
Hadley  was  fre<|Uently  mentioned  as  a  i>o>-»ible 
compromise  enndidute  for  I're.sident  or  Vice- 
President.  Following  Governor  Hadley,  W.  T, 
Dovell  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  argued  the  Washing- 
ton contests  in  opposition  to  Governor  Hadley's 
motion.  Mr.  Dovell  wag  the  contesting  Taft 
del^ate-at-Iarge.    Ue  contended  tiiat  the  Taft 


delegates  were  elected  regularly  and  no  qnes- 
tions  were  ever  raised  as  to  their  rcjxularity. 
The  Kf  j- 1^.  It  de!f gales,  he  said,  were  elected  at 
a  QiajiS  meeting.  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas 
then  spoke  In  support  of  Governor  Hadley's  mo* 
tion.  He  summed  up  the  cases  for  the  Kooae- 
velt  delegates  in  Washington  and  the  Sfth  di<- 
trict  of  Mi.s.souri.  .lames  Hemenway  of  Indi* 
ana  then  spoke  against  the  motion.  The  In- 
dtea*  eontctts  he  said  mn  paper  contests  ntde 
only  aa  a  pretext  for  ^pealing  to  the  eanven- 
tion.  There  then  followed  George  L.  Bceord  of 
New  Jersey,  w  lio  »])oke  in  support  of  Governor 
iiadley's  motion,  explaining  the  details  of  the 
contests  in  Arixona  and  Indiana.  Judge  Koh- 
ert  £.  Morrlsw  of  Arizona  defended  Uw  action 
of  the  national  committee  !n  regard  to  ArisonSt 
find  Thomas  il.  Devine,  cliairnian  of  the  OOtt* 
niittee  on  credentials,  spoke  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Hadley's  motion.  He  dealt  eapeeialiy 
with  tiie  Texas  case. 

After  several  other  delegatea  had  •pokea  for 
and  afT-Tinst  the  motion,  James  E.  Watson  of 
Indiana  made  the  chief  argument  in  opposition 
to  it.  He  insisted  that  the  contests  bei  ire  t)i« 
national  committee  had  been  fairly  and  impar- 
tially heard,  and  declared  that  the  convention 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  jud^re  u[>on  the  merits 
of  the  contests,  becau>e  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them,  not  one  word  of  evidenci'  iiad  l>eeii  hciirJ. 
Mr.  Watson  concluded  his  speech  by  moving 
that  tlie  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  when  appointed,  and  Gov- 
ernor Deneen,  as  noted  above,  moved  to  amend 
this  by  adding  that  no  man  .should  be  allnueJ 
to  have  n  vote  in  the  selection  of  that  committee 
who.se  !*ent  was  to  be  affected  by  the  contests 
tai;en  before  it,  or  should  be  allowed  to  vote  on 
tlie  report.  This  motion  Mr.  Watson  moved  to 
lay  on  the  t.iblc,  and  on  this  the  only  vote  of 
the  day  was  taken.  It  resulted  in  556  votes  in 
support  of  Mr.  Watson's  motion  and  510  votes 
against  it,  four  del^atea  not  voting.  This  con- 
eluded  the  active  work  of  the  convention  for 
the  day. 

Mkkti.ng  of  the  Committee  o.n  CBEnE.MULS. 
As  soon  as  the  convention  adjourned,  the 
committee  on  credentials,  which  was  to  psM 
upon  the  contests  already  decided  by  the  us* 

tional  committee,  went  into  se'^sicn.  On  thi« 
committee  tlie  Taft  memliory  niimi>ere<l  33  at:  I 
the  Hoo!,cvelt,  ]!'.  'Jhe  Roosevelt  State.s  repre- 
sented were  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  ivansu» 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota.  Missouri  Ne- 
braska, New 'Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ok- 
lahoma. Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
W  est  Vir;Tiiiiii  and  W  isconwin.  After  a  session 
of  several  hours  the  Hooaevelt  members  of  the 
committee  left  and  refused  fo  take  pari  fDrllwr 
in  the  deliberations  on  the  ground  that  the  com* 
mittee  had  pasHi>d  a  resolution  limiting  the 
hearing  in  all  contests  to  five  minutes  oAch. 
with  ten  minutes  permitted  for  argununt-^  ia 
^icncral  contents.  I.4iter.  however,  on  the  *d- 
vice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  these  bolting  members  of 
the  committee  returned  and  took  part  in  the 
hearing  of  the  contests. 

The  QiTESTioN  of  IJolttto.  In  the  meantime 
the  question  most  diseussed  WM  whether  or  Bot 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  followers  would  bolt  the  csa* 
vention,  following  an  adverae  report  of  the 
committee  on  credentials.  A  conferem-  ^r'' 
held  at  whi<di  were  present  Colonel  RcH">*evtit, 
William  Klinn  of  Pennsylvania,  dnmea  R.  Gsr- 
tield,  Amos  Pincbot,  Governor  JoiuMon,  Oaf- 
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crnor  Stubbs  of  Kansas,  Governor  HniUey,  Sen- 
ator Boruii,  und  former  Governor  Fort  of  >iew 
Jersey.  The  proposition  to  bolt  hinged  on  the 
gsatiflu  of  72  di  legatss  Irom  California,  Arlcan- 
sa%  Washingtun,  Arisona,  Oklahoma.  Texas, 
AlatNUna,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  IihIkuui,  and 
Tennessee,  it  was  contended  tliut  liiut  number 
of  scuts  had  been  taken  by  the  Republican  na- 
tional ooaunittee  from  fioosoveit  and  given  to 
Tafl  It  was  practically  decided  at  this  eon- 
ference  that  if  tlie  Roosevelt  foHowrrs  were  de- 
feated in  their  tight  in  tlie  convention  to  seat 
their  contested  delegates  tlicrc  should  be  a  bolt 
foUowing  tlie  report  of  tlie  committee  on  ere- 
dmtials,  if  it  were  unfavorable.  Senator  Borah, 
Governor  Hiuilcy.  und  several  other  prominent 
Roosevelt  supportera  opposed  the  idea  of  bolt- 
ing the  convention  and  refused  £o  enter  into  any 
stich  plan.  The  Boosevelt  delegates  from  sev* 
cral  States  voted  not  to  follow  Colonel  Roose- 
velt in  a  bolt  from  the  convention.  Among 
these  were  20  of  the  40  delegates  of  Missouri. 
Governor  Hadley,  addressing  this  delegation, 
said:  '*VVe  came  here  to  vote  for  KoMevelU 
not  to  leave  the  Republican  party  for  any  third 
party  movement.  We  are  instructed  for  Roose- 
velt, but  we  are  not  instruct«'d  to  bolt  the  Re- 
publican party."  Representatives  from  Kansas, 
Micliigan,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  took  action  similar  to  that  of  Missouri. 
The  Illinois  Roosevelt  delegates,  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  2,  decided  not  to  follow  (  olonel  Roosevelt  in 
any  bolt  or  in  any  movement  looking  to  a  su- 
perseding convention.  Governor  Dencen  of  Illi- 
nois said,  "  This  decision  docs  not  mean  that 
we  are  abandoning  Ck)Ionel  Roosevelt.  We  have 
been  instructed  by  tne  Republicans  of  Illinois 
Ip  support  the  former  President  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  It  is  obvious  tliat  lie  can 
win  tliat  nomination  <Hi|y  in  a  Bqublieaa  oottf 
vcntion." 

SrATBimrr  sr  Mn.  Roosevelt.  Ihb  comnit> 

tee  <m  eredentluis  passed  upon  tlia  disputed 
eases  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  and  Arkansas,  and 
upheld  the  action  of  the  national  mmmittec. 
It  liecame  obvious  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  tliat  tiie 
national  committee^  aetfoo  In  the  other  con- 
tests would  he  adverse,  and  on  June  20.  he  gave 
up  hope  of  iHjing  nominated  in  the  regular  Re- 
publican convention.  He  issued  a  long  state- 
ment in  which  lie  said  that  be  would  accept  a 
nomination  from  the  "  honestly  elected  major- 
ity of  the  Republican  convention,  or  a  nomina- 
tion made  by  such  Progressives  as  may  stand 
together  and  formulaw  a  progressiva  plat- 
form."   ITe  said: 

"The  time  ha.s  come  when  I  feel  that  T  must 
make  certain  stat»Tncnts.  not  merely  to  hon- 
estly elected  members  of  the  Rcpulillcan  eon- 
vintion,  but  to  the  rank  and  file  of  tlx-  Repub- 
lican party  and  to  tbe  honest  people  of  the  en- 
tlra  nation." 

He  then  re\  ien  ed  {lie  course  of  the  pre-noml- 
nation  canifiaigti.  poititing  out  his  successes  in 
the  States  in  whicli  primaries  had  been  held, 
declaring  that  in  those  States  he  bad  obtained 
idz  dcle^tes  to  Mr.  Tsffs  one.  Ho  saidt 

"Mr.  Tart's  strenflrth  as  Indicated  by  tbe  two 
roll  calls  already  taken,  consisted  chiefly  (aside 
from  the  ninety  stolen  deleerates)  of  nearly  the 
•oiid  deleratlons  from  the  Territories  and  from 
the  Southern  States  In  which  there  is  no  general 
nepubllran  party,  and  of  Northern  States,  like 
New  York,  whore  the  people  had  nn  cbancf-  to 
express  themselves  at  primaries,  and  where  the 
■sisKatsa  ware  controOad  bgr  ttaa  bossss.  la  spita 


of  these  odds  against  me  I  obtained  a  clear 
majority  of  all  the  deleKatea  elected  to  the  con- 
vention. In  my  campai^  I  aaain  and  again 
atated  that  If  the  people  decided  against  me  I 
would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  if  they  decided 
for  me  and  the  politicians  then  robbed  me  of 
the  victory  1  wuuld  not  .silently  and  tamely 
acquiesce,  it  was  evident  thai  iny  opponents, 
with  Mr.  Taft's  encouragement,  intended  to  beat 
me  by  foul  maaaa  It  tney  ooald  not  do  ao  by 
fair  means." 

He  then  criticised  the  action  ot  the  natkmal 
committee  In  making  up  the  temporary  roll  call 
and  declared  that  it  showed  a  cynical  contempt 
of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  decency  in  un- 
seating ninety  fiiitl.v  ebctid  Koosevelt  delegates 
and  sufcistltutinK  lor  lium  ninety  Tuft  delegates 
who  in  the  con\ iiu  ioti  i  fprcsenled  nothing  what, 
ever  but  successful  iraui!  lie  declared  that  the 
votes  taken  in  the  convention  by  which  Mr. 
Root  was  alaetad  tampoianr  chairman,  and  Gov* 
ernor  Dene«i*B  motion  was  rejected,  were  due 
to  the  votes  of  those  ninety  fraudulent  dele- 
gates. 

After  further  criticising  the  action  of  the 
oonvention  as  constituted  he  said: 

"  1  decline  any  longer  to  be  Ijound  by  any 
action  it  may  take.  I  dec  line  to  regard  as  bind- 
ing any  nomination  It  may  make.  1  do  not  re- 
card  successful  fraud  and  deliberate  political 
theft  as  constituting  a  title  to  party  regularity, 
or  a  claim  to  the  support  of  any  honest  man  of 
any  party.  I  hope  that  the  honestly  elected 
majority  will  at  once  insist  on  the  purging  of 
till-  roll  In  Its  entirety  and  not  piecemeal  by  the 
convention.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  I  hope 
the  honestly  elected  delegates  will  decline  all 
further  connection  with  a  convention  whose  ac- 
tion is  now  determined  and  has  hitherto  bfcn 
determined  by  a  majority  which  is  made  a  ma- 
jority only  by  the  action  of  the  fraudulent  dele- 
gates whom  the  convention  has  refused  to  strike 
from  the  rolls.  ...  If  the  honestly  elected 
majority  of  the  convention  choose  to  proceed 
with  business  and  nominate  me  as  a  candidate 
of  the  general  Uepublican  party,  1  shall  accept 
If  some  among  them  fear  to  take  such  a  stand 
and  the  remainder  choose  to  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment to  nominate  me  for  the  presidency  as  a 
Progressive  on  a  progressive  platform,  and  If  In 
such  event  the  general  feeUng  among  Progres- 
sivsa  favors  my  bsinv  nominated,  1  abali  ao- 
oq»t" 

Dbcistons  bt  the  CnEDEimAUB  GovMimce. 

As  no  work  could  be  transacted  by  tlic  conven- 
tion until  after  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
credentials,  there  was  no  business  of  impor- 
tance transacted  on  tba  third  day,  June  20. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  was  busy  prepar- 
ing its  draft  of  a  platform,  but  interest  cen- 
trerl  abotit  the  work  of  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials. Hearings  were  held  on  the  Ninth 
Alabama  District  contest  ana  on  the  contests 
in  Arizona.  In  each  instance  tbe  committee  en- 
dorseil  the  action  of  the  national  committee  in 
seating  the  Taft  delegates,  in  the  -Alabama  case 
by  a  vote  of  .14  to  13,  and  in  the  Arizona  case 
by  n  vote  of  33  to  15.  When  tbe  fourth  Cali- 
fornia District  was  reached,  no  one  appeared 
for  the  Roosevelt  delegates,  and  flic  Taft  dele- 
gates were  accordingly  seated.  J  lu-  action  of 
the  national  committee  in  the  case  of  the  twelve 
delegates  from  Florida  was  not  opposed  by 
Roosevelt  representatives  and  they,  too,  were 
seated. 

The  most  notable  occurrence  on  this  day  in 
the  convention  was  the  demonstration  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  lasted  forty  minutes. 

VoT>:  ox  Cbedentials  OoKMTrrcB  Rbmbt. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  convention.  .Ttine  21, 
occurred  the  first  test  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
vent i<in  as  a  wluiie  as  to  wlietlier  or  not  it 
would  support  the  action  oi  the  national  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  on  credentials  in  re- 
gard to  disputed  deleaates.  The  work  of  tbe 
committee  on  credentials  was  so  delayed  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  tlia  exliauativa  lieartagi  of  tbe  essaa 
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tliat  «t  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  these  deliber> 
fttiona  it  bad  reached  only  the  disputed  cases  in 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arl\an»a8,  and  California. 
In  these,  as  is  noted  above,  the  action  of  the 
committee  had  followed  that  of  the  national 
flommitteet  <u}d  these  delegates  had  beui  given 
to  Preeldent  Taft.  Ordinarily  the  work  of  the 
convention  is  delayed  until  the  committee  on 
oiedentiala  reports  in  full,  but  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  tlie  committee's 
report  for  several  d^ya,  beoator  Boot  inaistcd 
that  reports  be  made  on  eases  alreadv  settled, 
and  that  the  convention  be  pernii(ti*u  to  vote 
on  tliese.  The  majority  and  minority  reports 
were  therefore  prepared  on  the  >Jinth  Alabama 
District  contest,  the  first  in  nipbabetical  order. 
The  majority  report  upheld  tm  national  eom* 
mittee  giving  the  delcKates  to  Presiilent  Tuft. 
Tiie  minority  report  protested  agamtt  the  seat- 
ing of  tlie  two  laft  delegates.  Governor  Had- 
ley,  leader  of  the  Roosevelt  forces,  then  moved 
that  the  tentative  minority  report  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  majority  report.  This  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  prepared  statement,  and  was  read 
by  R.  R.  McCormitk  of  Illinois.  Following  the 
reading  of  this  statement,  Qovernor  Uadley 
rend  tne  following  resolutioiit 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  vote  vpon  the  adoption 
of  the  minority  report  of  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentlalH,  the  delegates  nominated  In  the  list  at- 
tached hereto,  and  whose  names  are  upon  the 
temporary  roll  of  this  convenilon  and  wlmse  seats 
are  contested,  shall  not  vote  upon  the  report 
until  the  right  of  any  contestant  named  therein 
to  a  seat  In  this  convention  shall  be  detennlaed 
In  tain  flavor  a  majortty  vole  o(  tlio  naoon- 
teated  delegaten  to  tlilo  convention." 

The  flat  to  whiob  this  resolution  referred  eon- 
taincd  the  names  of  72  delegates,  whose  seats  in 

the  convention  were  protested  by  14  members  of 
the  national  committf:  . lames  W.  Wadsworth, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  objected  to  Governor  Had- 
ley's  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  iden- 
tical in  substance  with  Governor  ilenaeo'a 
amendment  to  Governor  Hadley's  resohition  of 
July  18,  which  haa  been  defeated  in  the  con- 
vention by  a  vote  of  564  to  510.  By  the  de- 
feat of  Governor  Deneen's  amendment  the  con- 
Teatlon  bad  refused  to  permit  the  contestants 
to  vote  in  tbe  eonvention  on  their  own  eonteata, 
but  gave  them  the  ri^'ht  to  vote  on  all  other 
contests.  Mr.  Watson  tlien  moved  tliat  Gov- 
ernor Hadley's  resolution  Iw  laid  nn  the  table 
and  this  waa  seconded.  Senator  Root,  however, 
decided  to  permit  Governor  nsdley's  reso- 
lution to  go  to  n  vote.  It  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  5Git  to  499,  ten  delet^ates  not 
voting.  Thus  this  resolution  was  defeated 
by  SIX  more  votes  than  Governor  Deneen's 
on  the  previous  occasion.  The  eonvention  then 
Toted  to  lay  the  minority  report  of  the  Ala- 
bama cases  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  60.'>  to 
4G4.  This  waH  the  first  vote  taken  by  the  con- 
vention on  the  contested  cases,  and  it  showed  a 
substantial  majority  for  tbe  Taft  delegates. 
In  this  vote  eight  Roosevelt  delegates  from 
Idaho  voted  for  the  Taft  delegates,  as  did  also 
•J.)  Wiseonsin  (hleL'afert  accredited  to  La  Kol- 
lette.  The  convention  then  adopted  the  major- 
ity report,  la  the  Arizona  contest  the  Taft 
delegates  were  seated  by  a  vote  of  £64  to  407, 
seventeen  not  voting.  In  the  contest  for  Htm 
delepafes  in  the  Fifth  Arkansas  Connres<5  dis- 
trict there  was  no  roll  call,  the  majofity  report 
aeating  the  l  aft  men  being  adopted  by  a  viva 
«oo»  vote.  Tbe  California  contest,  wbicb  came 


next  in  alphabetical  order,  resulted  in  a  sharp 
struggle.  The  minority  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  creiientials  protested  against  the  "  tyran- 
nical overthrow  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
California  as  expressed  by  a  plurality  of  71,000 
at  tbe  presidential  preferential  primary.* 
Twenty  minutes  were  given  for  discussion  an 
each  side. 

Francis  J.  Ueney  argued  in  favor  of  tbe 
adoption  of  the  minority  report,  lie  declared 
that  tbe  oueation  involved  waa  the  right  of  • 
eovereign  State  to  say  how  its  delegatea  sho«U 

l>e  elected.  His  address,  which  was  aggressive, 
was  interrupted  by  expression:^  of  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  the  Taft  delegates.  Sereno  K 
Payne  of  New  York  supported  tbe  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  eoounittee.  He  deelared  that 
the  sole  question  waa  whether  the  law  of  the 
State  of  California  should  control  the  law  of 
the  Republican  national  convention.  He  said 
that  the  convention  of  IShU  bad  settled  that 
question  forever  in  formulating  tbe  rule  that 
congressional  districts  should  be  repfCiantad  ||f 
delegates  elected  by  the  district, 

James  E.  Watson  of  Indiana  also  favored  the 
majority  report.  Tbe  debate  was  closed  ta 
Governor  Johnson  of  California.  He  said  ibm 
the  question  was.  Shall  the  people  rule?  "  Fom 
years  from  now,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  yow 
will  find  the  people  in  every  State  selecting 
delegates,  and  selecting  them  just  as  California 
has  done.  If  he  leaves  no  otner  heritage  than 
that  all  tbe  people  have  tba  right  to  rule  in  Uua 
nation,  that  will  be  a  prieeleia  privilege  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt," 

The  result  of  the  roll  call  on  the  California 
contests  was  on  the  adoption  of  the  majority 
report,  ayes,  642}  noea,  620.  This  waa  the 
closest  vote  taken  on  any  eonteat.  The  Taft 
contested  delegates  were  seated  from  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.  In  tbe  case 
of  Georgia  the  four  delegates-at-large  were 
seated  by  unanimous  vote,  and  in  the  otb» 
eases  tbe  vote  waa  viva  voce,  roll  calls  not  beiag 
deemed  necessary.  On  tbe  conclusion  of  tha 
Louisiana  cases  the  convention  adjourned  for 
the  day. 

The  result  of  tbe  votes  of  the  convention 
the  conteetad  eases  made  it  evident  to  the 

ers  of  the  Roosevelt  forces  that  they  bad  aw,- 
chance  of  controlling  the  convention  or  of  no^ 
inating  their  candidate.    Ihc  plan  of  bolting' 
tbe  convention  following  the  first  unfavorabla. 
aetion  of  tha  delegates  on  the  report  of  tha 
committee  on  credentials,  was  abandoned,  al> 
though  some  of  the  aggressive  supporters  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  still  favored  such  action.  This 
decision  resulted  largely  from  the   refusal  of 
important  State   dawgations   pledged  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  before  tbe  convention,  to  follow  him 
in  a  bolt.    While  the  convention  vras  voting 
upon   contested   delegates.    Mr.    Roosevelt  re- 
mained quietly  in  his  hotel  holding  (xx-a-'ional 
confereiues  with  his  leaders. 

Much  favorable  seatiment  developed  during 
this  day  of  the  oonvwtlon  In  favor  of  Gtovemor 
Hadley  of  Missouri  for  Vice-President.  Oof^ 
ernor  Hadley  had  made  an  excellent  impression 
upon  the  conservative  delegates  by  his  «eif.re- 
atrained  attitude  in  tbe  face  of  a  di£Bcult  situa- 
tion, and  ft  was  felt  that  be  would  materially 
strengthen  the  ticket  if  ha  wtn  BOBiiiaatad  aa 

Vice-President. 

President  Taft's  Nomination  As.suBn.  Ob 
Saturday,  June  22,  the  last  day  of  the  aoavas* 
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tkm,  the  nnomination  of  President  Taft  was 
prmetieally  assured.  The  convention  met  and 
passed  upon  tbe  remainiiii:  coiitLSted  delegates, 
and  the  Taft  delegatet*  were  seated.  These 
included  contests  in  Mis^isijippi,  Washington, 
and  Iexa«»  and  in  all  cases  tiie  majority  re- 
port of  tbe  committee  on  credentials,  which  up- 
held the  decisions  of  the  national  conunittec,  was 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  Ma- 
j<nri^  and  minority  reports  were  presented  in 
the  eases  of  Washington  and  Texas.  Xlie  ac- 
eeptance  of  these  reports  ooneluded  the  penna* 
nent  orj;;inization  of  the  convention.  Action 
had  been  completed  on  all  dis])uted  cases  at 
2:45  in  the  afternoon.  The  committee  on  per- 
manent orvanixation  then  reported,  nominating 
Senator  mot  M  permanent  chairman.  This 
was  received  and  adoptetl  by  the  c-onvention 
amid  cheers  from  the  I'aft  delegates.  Senator 
Ru<jt  then  asked  the  unanimous  consent  for 
some  remarks  from  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Texas, 
who  had  sooeeeded  Governor  Hadley  as  the  rep* 
renentativc  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  convention. 
Mr.  Allen  read  tbe  following  statement  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt: 


PiNAi  Statemsiit  or  Ms.  Roossmv.  "A  clear 
na^ty  of  the  delearatea  bonestly  elected  to 
this  convention  were  chosen  by  the  people  to 
nominate  me.  Under  the  direction  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Taft  the  majority  of  the 
national  c()rnmittee  by  the  so-called  'steam 
roller  ■  nu'thodM  and  with  scandalous  disregard 
of  fvery  jirlnctple  of  elementary  honesty  and 
decency  stole  eiKhty  or  ninety  delegates,  putting 
on  the  temporary  call  a  sufflcient  number  of 
fraoduleat  delegates  to  defeat  the  legally  ex- 
preaaed  wlU  of  the  people  and  to  substitute  a 
diabonest  for  an  honest  majority. 

**The  convention  has  now  declined  to  purge 
the  roll  of  the  fraudulent  delegates  placed  thereon 
by  the  defunct  national  committee  and  the  ma- 
jority which  thus  endorsed  fraud  was  made  a 
majority  only  1k<  .uise  It  Included  the  fraudulent 
delegates  themselves,  who  all  sat  as  Judges  on 
one  another's  cases.  If  these  fraudulent  votes 
bad  not  thus  been  cast  and  counted  the  cunven- 
UpB  woiiM  havo  bean  purted  OC  tiMir  presence. 
Thia  aetloa  makea  the  convamtlon  In  no  proper 
aenae  any  longer  a  Republican  convention  repre- 
senting the  real  Repuollcan  party.  Therefore  1 
hope  the  men  electea  as  Itoosevelt  delegates  will 
now  (kcline  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
convention.  I  do  not  release  any  deleKate  from 
his  hi)n<)rable  obli>;ation  to  vote  for  itu>  If  he 
votes  at  all;  but  under  the  actual  conditions  I 
taoaethat  be  will  not  vote  at  ail. 

**The  convention  as  now  composed  has  no 
claim  to  represent  the  voters  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  represents  nothing  but  successful 
frniifl  In  overriding  the  will  of  the  rank  and  Hie 
of  tbe  [)arty.  Any  man  nominated  by  the  con- 
vention as  now  constitutPd  will  be  merely  the 
heneflclary  of  this  .successful  fraud:  It  would  be 
deeply  discreditable  to  any  man  to  accept  the 
convention's  nomination  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  any  man  thus  accepting  It  would 
have  no  claim  to  the  support  of  any  KepubUcan 
on  party  grounds  mad  would  have  forfeited  the 
riglit  to  ask  the  support  of  any  lumeat  nsan  of 
•ajr  party  on  moral  srounda.** 

TPllowfng  the  reading  of  this  statement  Mr. 

Allen  nddresacd  the  delegates,  bitterly  attack- 
ing the  action  of  the  national  committee  and  de- 
claring that  the  Roosevelt  delegates  felt  that 
they  could  no  longer  share  in  thie  responsibility 
for  tbe  sets  of  toe  oonvantkni.  He  emchided 
as  followst 

"  We  do  not  bolt,  we  merely  Insist  that  you. 
not  we,  are  making  the  record  and  we  refuse 
to  be  bound  by  It.  We  have  nlsadsd  with  you 
tan  days,  we  nave  fOuirht  with  you  five  days 
fbr  a  square  deal:  we  tight  no  more,  we  plead 
no  hmger.  we  shall  sit  in  silent  protest,  and  the 
people  who  aent  ua  here  shall  Judge  us." 


VoTB  ON  THE  Plat:A>bm8.  Following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Allen  the  regular  programme  of 
the  convention  was  resumed.  Fir.it  came  tiie 
report  of  the  committee  on  rules.  This  was 
temporarily  laid  on  the  table.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  of  Indiana  then  read  the  platform 
prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  Senator  Owen  of  Wisconsin  read 
the  platform  prepared  by  Senator  La  Follette 
coiitainuig  the  latter's  well-known  doctrines. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  the  La  Follette 
platform  was  laid  on  toe  table.  William 
Barnes  of  New  York  then  demanded  a  roll  call 
upon  the  platform  prepared  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  When  California  was  reached 
in  the  roll  of  States*  Governor  Johnson  roes  and 
said»  **  CsHfOTnia  declines  to  vote.**  This  was 
greeted  with  cheers  from  the  Roosevelt  dele- 
gates. Senator  Root  ordered  the  California  del- 
egates to  be  polled,  but  there  was  no  answer 
to  the  names  called  until  the  names  of  the  two 
contested  Taft  delegates  were  read.  They  voted 
aye.  The  delegates  from  Maine  refused  to  vote. 
The  Roosevelt  delegates  refusing  to  vote  were 
the  following:  .Alabama,  2;  California,  24;  Il- 
linois, 0;  Indiana,  7;  Kansas,  18;  Maine,  12; 
Maryland,  G;  Massachuscitts,  14;  Michigan,  8; 
Mimiesota,  24;  Mississippi,  3;  Nebraska,  16; 
New  Jersey,  28;  New  York,  5;  North  Carolina, 
12;  Ohio,  34;  Oklahoma,  15;  Oregon,  2;  Penn- 
sylvania, ti3;  South  Carolina,  3;  South  Dakota, 
10;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  8;  Vermont,  2;  Vir- 

?'inia,  1;  West  Viisinia,  16;  Wisconsin,  26. 
he  number  of  dele^FStes  who  did  not  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  343,  witn  16  absent.  llioSS 
voting  for  the  resolution  numbered  666. 

NoMi.xATio.N  OF  Ca.ndidatbs.  Ou  the  complo* 
tion  of  this  vote  the  next  business  in  order  was 
the  nomination  of  eandidates  for  President.  ' 
The  States  were  called  in  their  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  no  nominations  were  made  until  Ohio 
was  reached.  Warren  G.  Harding  then  nomi- 
nated President  Taft  in  a  speech  which,  after 
reviewing  Prestdent  Taffs  reeoid  and  deprecat* 
ing  the  movement  against  hIS  TCnomiliatioa, 
concluded  as  follows: 

"I  present  to  you  to-day  a  leader  who  Is 
a  composite  of  the  virtues  of  nil  those  de- 
servedly enshrined  In  our  party  pantheon — 
WllUut  Howard  Taft— as  wise  and  patient 
as  Abtaham  Lincoln,  as  modest  and  daunt- 
less as  U.  8.  Grant,  as  temperate  and  peaoe« 
loving  as  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  as  patriotic  and 
intellectual  as  James  A.  Garfield,  as  courtly  and 
Benerous  as  Chester  A.  Arthur,  as  learned  In  the 
law  as  Ilenjnjnln  Harrison,  ns  sympathetic  and 
brave  as  William  McKlnley,  and  as  progressive 
OS  his  predecessor,  with  a  moral  stamina,  breadth 
of  view,  and  sturdy  manhood  all  his  own. 

At  the  first  mention  of  President  IVlf^s 
name  in  Mr.  Harding's  address  there  was 
a  demonstration  lasting  twenty  minutes.  His 

nomination  was  seconded  by  .Tnhn  Wnnamaker 
of  Pennsylvania  anti  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Hutler 
of  New  York,  ^senator  La  Follette  was  nomi- 
nated by  Michael  B.  Oelricbs  of  Wisconsin  and 
was  seconded  by  Robert  M.  Pollock  of  North 
Dakota.  There  were  no  other  nominations.  On 
the  roll  call  which  followed  the  formal  nomina- 
tion, the  same  sccnfs  were  enacted  as  accompa- 
nied the  roll  calls  on  the  platform.  California 
delegates  again  refused  to  vote,  and  their  ex- 
ample  was  followed  by  deh'trntes  from  other 
States  which  had  been  pledge^l  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Idaho  ;.MVc  7  votes  to  Senator  Cummins 
of  Iowa,  who  had  not  been  placed  in  nomiaa- 
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ti<m.  Ten  delisates  from  lows  alio  voted  for  ~  — — ^— — — ^— ^— — 
Senator  Cummim.    When  the  ton  of  Hun*    ,  TUt  NocVottaff 

chusetts  was  rearhcd  a  poll  was  demanded  when  Ari^na*  .!r!r!"II"!".Vr*"!!  • 

the  Roosevelt  men  relused  to  vote.     Senator  -'^rkan!^as  '.V.V.V.V.V.'."!!!!!!!!  17 

Root  called  for  tlie  alternates  amid  cries  of  pro-  <-^«iif"rnla    S 

test.   One  of  tint  Maaaacbuietti  delegate*,  rw-  cmbSSicui !! 

lug,  said,  "  Mamaebuaetta  is  a  law-aMdlnir  D«Iawar«  . .  .V.V.V.". . .  .V  ; . ; ; . 6 

State    and    refuses   to   have    its   vote    stolen."  I'^'orlda   ,  jf 

fcienator  Koot  replied:   "  If  any  delegate  sent  to  V<lTho'*..Iir.'.ir.V.V.V.V *1 

this  convention  from  the  State  of  Maiji^achusetts  Illinois  t 

Kfuaes  to  perform  bis  duty  as  a  delozate,  bis  Indiana   •  so 

alternate  will  be  called  and  will  have  an  oppor-  K^rnsas'V.V.**. V. 

tunity  to  do  it."    This  was  the  first  case  in  Kentucky..........'...'.'.'!!!!!!  24 

Wbicn  the  alternates  had  U'en  called  upon  to  I..oui»lana    20 

vote  when  the  regnlar  dele;iates  had  refused  to  JfejlSiiind ' ? 

do  80.   Protest  waa  made  and  Senator  Root  ex-  Ma8aachu8eUs**tIlllir.IIIIlir.  SO 

plained  his  action  on  the  (ground  that  the  vote  Michigan   '.'.V.'.  SO 

Iiad  been  challenged,  bo  that  it  was  necessary  to  vii"'i*'i***i 

call  an  individual  roll.    The  protestinjr  delegate  Misso^rP  ..^^^^7;;;^!I!!;!"!;  IS 

from  Masi^aeliusctts  appealed  from  the  deci-mii  Moniiinu  '.'.*.*.'**'.*.*.  8 

of  the  chair  and  defied  the  convention  to  make  ii*^'^'"'^'''*'^    J 

him  vote  for  any  man.    By  calling  the  alter-  Hum'pahlr'e  *"."......!!!'.!!!  I 

nates  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  Mr.  Taft  New  Jersey  .....Illliimmil  o 

received  a  pain  of  two  votes.    The  delegates  ^!ew  Me.\ico   7 

from    Minnesota    refiiM',1    to   vote,   a.s   did    the  !North   Carolina 'I!!!!!*.!!".!!!;)  1 

Roosevelt  delegat'-  in  the  .Missouri  delegation.  N..rtli  nakola  0 

The  Nebraska  deh  L  ites  did  not  vote,  and  all      |  V   >♦ 

but  two  of  the  delegates  from  Kew  Jersey  re-  o^.l^.m"'''     "   " o 

fused.    These  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.    The  rennsyivania  ......!!!!!!!!!!!!  a 

Kew  York  delegates  cast  76  votes  for  President  Khode  Island    10 

Taft  and  8  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  6   not   voting.  |°JJ{[J  SSota*  *S 

Thirty-four  Roosevelt  men  from  Ohio  refused  to  Tennessee  ....'.V.lltmil"""  St 

vote.'  Pennsylvania  gave  2  votes  to  Charles  £.  Tev.is   .....I.II.II  Si 

Hughes,  2  for  Roosevelt,  9  for  Taft,  and  82  not  v|.n,\,,nt"**.'.*.* ' a 

votinjr.    The  South  Dakota  dele^'ation  cast  5  virKlnla  .!!*.!*.!'.!!!!!!"1I!!"!  SS 

votes  for  La  Kollette  and  6  for  Roo.sevelt.    The  AVushlnKton   !!!.!!!!!!!!  14 

President  was  nominated  when  Washington  was  wfsconsl'?''''"'  a 

reached.    This  State  gave  him  the  640  neces-  Wyoming  .V.V.*.V.!!!!!!ilI*IIli  f 

aary  for  nomination.  The  West  Virginia  dele-  Alaska   !!..III"!  s 

gates  refused  to  vote.  ii''"'"'u^  °'  Columbia    S 

NoMi.NATiON  OF  l.Kn  A.ND  SiiKRM.\.\.   Thc  rc-  FhlHpplnes  '.'IIIIIIIIII"!!!'!!!  S 

suit  of  the  balloting  was  announced  at  0:35  Porto  lUoo  S 
P.  M.   It  was  as  follows:    Tali,  661;  not  vot-  -rrr  -r— 

ing,  844;  Roosevelt,  lOTj  Hngbea,  2;  Cnmmins.    *** 

17;  I.a  FoIIette,  41;  absent,  (5.     Senator  Root  — — — —  __ 

then  made  the  tollowing  annuuneeiiient:  *' Wil-  E.  Hughes  polled  2  votcs  in  Pennsylvania, 
liani  Howard  Taft.  having  received  a  majority  Cummins  ren  iv.  il  17  votes  in  Iowa  and  IdalM. 
of  the  votes,  is  declared  to  be  renominated  for  ^^ix  delegates  were  ahsent. 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  There  was  Procbessive  >iOMiNATi:(o  Coxvsnnoii.  Li- 
no motion  to  make  the  nomination  unanimons,  rectW  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conventiea 
which  was  unprecedented  in  a  Republican  con-  the  Roosevelt  delegates  assembled  at  Orchettra 
vention.  Mr.  Root  then  called  for  nomination  Hall  and  organized  an  informal  nominatin;: 
for  Vice-President.  On  the  call  for  candidates,  convention.  The  convention  was  called  to  order 
Alabama  yielded  to  New  York,  and  Repreamta-  by  Covernor  .Johnson  of  California.  All  the  le.id- 
tive  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott  presented  the  name  ers  of  the  Roosevelt  forces  attende<i.  In  his 
of  Vice-President  Sherman  for  renominstion.  opening  remarks  Ck>vemor  Johnson  outlined  the 
There  were  no  other  nominations.  The  ballot-  ptirpo'ie  of  the  assemblage  as  fnlli.w-:  •'  We.  the 
inu'  for  Vice-President  resulted  as  follows:  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Statei, 
James  S.  Sherman.  r)f»7 :  llerl.ert  S.  Hadley,  14;  representing  a  majority  ol  legally  deeted  dele- 
Howard  Gillette,  1;  Senator  William  £.  Borah,  gates  to  the  Republican  convention,  propose  to 
21 ;  Charles  O.  Iferriam,  20;  Albert  J.  Bever*  do  here  and  now  what  we  were  prevented  frosi 
idge,  2;  present,  but  not  voting.  .1.1-2:  nh^cnt.  doing  there."  Tie  declared  further  that  the 
71.  A  resolution  giving  thc  national  coinniit-  meeting  had  been  called  to  give  to  Theodor* 
tee  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  and  to  declare  Roosevelt  the  nomination  of  which  be  had  been 
the  seat  of  any  member  vacant  who  it  may  be  robbed.  This  was  the  first  indication  that  such 
decided  does  not  support  the  ticket,  waa  adopted,  a  purpose  was  intended,  and  it  was  greeted 
The  convention  adjourned  at  10:30  p.  M.  with  great  outhursta  of  cheers.    Following  Oor- 

Tba  balloting  for  President  Taft  by  States  ernor  Johnson's  address,  Senator  Clapp  o?  ^ID- 

Is  shown  in  the  talde  in  the  ne.xt  column.  ncapolis  olTered  the  following  resolution: 

La  Follette  received  41  votes  in  North  and 
flMitli   rtaknta   and    Wiaoonsin     Roosevelt    re-         *^  ^   il<  I^  k  ites  and  alternatea  to  the  Republi- 

■     I    fnr       *      *         ii?     '  can  conveniion.  representing  a  clear  majorltv  of 

cj'ived   107  votes  from   Illinois,   Indiana,  Ken-  the  voters  of  the  Republican  party  In  the  rnn«J 

tuckv.    >farvland,    Michigan,    Nebraska,    New  States,  and  representlns  a  clear  majority  of  the 

Jersey,  New"  York.  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  ^lX,Hon°?n   aHernatea  lefajly.  aJNlM  to  (*• 

Oregon,  South  l>akoU.  and  Tennessee.    Charles  lowl^'lSioH^tton^  as^mblea.  naka  the  ^ 
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**We  ware  delecated  by  a  majority  of  the 
Rtmiblicaa  voters  of  our  representative  districts 
aim  States  to  nominate  Theodure  Uoosevelt  in 
the  Republican  national  convention  as  the  candi- 
date of  our  pariy  for  President  nnd  thereby  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  voters  as  expressed  at  the  pri- 
maries. We  have  earnestly  and  conscifntiou.sly 
striven  to  execute  the  commission  entnistetl  to 
us  by  the  party  voters.  For  Ave  days  we  have 
been  deniea  Justice  in  the  national  convention. 
This  result  has  been  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  the  now  defunct  natlooal  committee  In  plac- 
ing upon  the  preliminary  roll  of  the  convention 
and  thereby  seatlnp  upon  the  tUM>r  of  the  con- 
vention a  .sulliclent  number  of  friiuiiulciuly 
elected  delegates  to  control  the  proceedmg.s  of 
the  convention. 

"  These  fraudulent  delegates  once  seated  have, 
by  concerted  action  with  one  another,  put  them- 
selves upon  the  permanent  roll  whera  they  oon- 
Mltat*  an  Influence  sumeient  to  oontrol  the 
convention  and  defeat  the  will  of  th«  party  aa 
expressed  at  the  primaries. 

■'  We  have  exhausted  every  known  means  to 
bead  off  this  conspiracy  and  to  prevent  thia 
tand  upon  tha  popular  vrtii,  but  without  sue- 

"  We  were  sent  to  tbla  convention  bearing  tlM 
moat  specific  instructions  to  place  Theodora 
Roosevait  in  nomlnatlor  aa  the  candidate  of  our 
Iiarty  for  E*resident.  and  we  therefore  deem  It 
to  be  our  duty  to  carry  out  those  instrtictlona 
In  the  only  practicable  and  faaalbto  Way  ra« 

mainlng'  open  to  us. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we,  reprt-sent- 
lag  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Hepu Oilcan 
party  and  of  the  delegates  and  altanwtaa  lagaUy 
elected  to  the  national  Republican  convention, 
la  compltanoa  with  our  instructions  from  the 
party  voter*,  hereby  nominate  Theodore  Uoose- 
Vdt  as  the  candid.ile  of  our  party  for  the  olllce 
ef  Presidi-nt  of  the  I'nited  States:  and  we  will 
call  upon  him  to  .Kii'pt  such  nomination  In  com- 
pliance  Willi    tlio    will   of    the    pariy  voters 

"And,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  tba  ehnlr  to  forthwith  notify 
Colonel  Roosevelt  of  tho  action  here  taken  and 
request  him  to  appear  before  us  In  this  hall  as 
aooQ  as  oonTenlenL*' 

The  reading  of  tbis  resolution  was  followed 

by  anotlier  trenieiidnus  outburst  of  cliccra  and 
calls  for  Mr.  i;<)o>,i'velt.  He  appeared  in  tlie 
hall  directly  after  the  nominating  resolution  had 
been  adopted.  In  accepting  the  nomination 
thm  oHered  to  him,  he  made  an  addtei^  a 
part  of  which  was  as  follows: 


ADPiir.ss  M«.  KocsKvELT.  "  Gentlemen — I  thanlt 
you  for  your  nomination,  ami  in  >ihi  I  recog- 
nise the  lawfully  elected  delegates  to  the  Ke- 
publlcan  convention  who  repreaent  the  over* 
whelmlnx  majority  of  the  voters  who  took  part 
la  the  Republican  primaries  prior  to  the  con- 
vantkwi.  and  who  represent  the  wish  of  a  ma- 
Jarlty  of  the  lawfully  elected  members  of  the 
convention.  1  accept  the  notninatlon  subject  tu 
but  one  condition  This  has  now  become  a 
Contest  whirl!  <;innot  be  settled  merely  alonjf 
the  <>l*l  party  lint-s.  The  principles  that  are 
at  stake  are  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  the  foun- 
dations of  our  democracy  itself.  They  are  in 
no  sense  sectional.  They  should  appeal  to  all  hon- 
eat  citlsena.  East  and  West.  North  and  South: 
they  should  appeal  to  all  rlRht  thinking  men. 
whether  Republicans  or  Democrats,  without  re- 
Itnrd  to  their  previous  pnrfy  afTlliatlona.  1  feel 
that  the  time  bus  c<itn<-  uhrn  nut  only  all  men 
who  believe  in  proKrpssi\*>  principles,  but  all 
men  who  bellfvc  in  those  t'Icmentury  maxims  of 
public  and  private  morality  which  must  under- 
lie every  form  of  successful  free  groverument 
should  Join  in  one  movement.  Therefore  I  ask 
you  to  CO  to  your  several  homes,  to  And  out  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  at  home,  and  then  again 
to  come  together,  i  suir?est  In  mass  conven- 
tion, to  nominate  for  the  presidency  a  progres- 
sive candidate  on  a  proRresslve  platform,  a  can- 
didate and  a  platform  that  will  enable  us  to  iip-_ 
peal  to  Northerner  and  Southerner.  ICasterncr 
and  Westerner,  Republican  and  Democrat  alike, 
la  the  name  of  our  common  American  cltisen- 
■iilp^"  fte  declared  that  If  the  sentiment  of  the 
PwiarsMivea  was  oat  he  make  a  llcht  he  would 
do  sob  If  onir  one  State  aupportsd  him.  "  The 


only  condition  I  Impose."  he  said,  "la  that  yoa 
shall  feel  entirely  free  when  you  come  toaetner 
to  substitute  any  other  man  In  my  place  if  you 
deem  it  t>etter  for  the  movement,  and  in  such 
case  I  will  give  him  my  heartiest  support."  He 
thfn  attacked  the  methods  of  the  convention  and 
the  national  cummiltee  and  declined  thiit  the 
dclcKaies  hud  been  stolen  from  liiin  by  the 
bosses.  He  Huld:  "  I  am  In  this  fight  for  cer- 
tain principles  and  the  first  and  most  impor* 
tant  of  these  goes  back  to  Sinai  und  is  embodied 
In  the  commandment:  '  Thuu  sbalt  not  steal.'  " 
Ha  concluded  aa  follows:  "As  for  the  princi- 
ples for  which  I  stand  I  have  set  them  forth 
fully  In  the  many  speeches  1  have  made  during 
the  last  four  montlis  while  making  an  active 
contest  for  the  nomlnatlun  which  I  won  and  out 
of  which  I  have  been  cheated  by  the  men  who 
feared  to  see  the  principles  reduced  to  action. 

"  Fundamentally,  these  principles  are.  flrst. 
that  the  people  have  the  right  to  rule  them- 
selves and  can  do  so  better  than  any  outsiders 
can  rule  them,  and  second,  that  it  is  their  due 
so  to  rule  in  a  spirit  of  justice  toward  every  man 
and  every  woman  within  our  borders,  and  to 
use  the  government  so  far  as  pti!*«ible  as  an 
Inatrument  fur  obtaining  not  merely  political 
but  indu.'itrial  Justice 

"  We  do  not  stand  for  these  principles  as 
mere  abstracitoas  any  more  than  we  atand  for 
honesty  and  fair  play  aa  mere  abatractlons.  We 
seek  to  apply  them  practically  in  every  relation 
of  life  wneie  we  have  power.  We  stand  for 
honesty  and  fair  play.  We  practically  apply  the 
conimandment,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal."  and  we 
wish  to  give  a  square  deal  to  every  citizen  of 
the  republic  so  tli.ii  he  tii.iy  have  a  chance  to 
show  the  stuff  there  is  in  hint,  unhelped  by  privi- 
lesa  and  unhampered  by  privilege  for  others 

**  I  hold  that  wa  are  performing  a  high  duty 
In  inaugurating  thin  movement,  for  the  perma- 
nent success  of  practices  such  as  have  obtained 
in  the  fraudulent  ccnvcnilon  that  h.is  just  closed 
its  slttlnK'  would  inciti  the  duwnf.tU  of  this  re- 
public, and  we  are  performing  the  most  patri- 
otic of  duties  when  we  BSt  OUT  fBCSS  UIm  fllut 
against  such  wrong." 

Followinfr  the  address  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  convention  adjourned.  On  the  morning  of 
June  23,  300  Booeevelt  delegates  assembled  to 
inaugurate  the  format  temporary  organization 
of  the  new  party.  Governor  Julmson  presided, 
and  witii  bim  were  Mediil  McCormiclv,  James 
R.  Garfield,  and  Senator  Ciapp  of  Minne^Mta. 
An  address  was  made  by  Governor  Johnson, 
who  declared  that  the  Progressives  were  about 
to  "begin  on  tlic  road  that  is  to  lead  to  politi- 
cal freedom."  On  motion  of  Mr,  (Jaitieid.  a 
resolution  was  passed  giving  to  (Joveruor  Jolin- 
son  the  power  to  select  seveu  men  who,  after 
a  conference  with  BIr.  Roosevelt,  would  be 
able  to  present  to  the  convention  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion and  ori;ani/.ution  tliat  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  movement.  This  motion 
was  carried  and  Governor  Johnson  remarked, 
"Gentlemen,  this  is  the  birth  of  a 'Hew  partj.** 
.After  addresses  by  several  of  the  delegates  the 
meeting  adjourned.  Mr.  Iioospvelt  returned 
to  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay  on  June  25.  On  his 
arrival  in  New  York  City,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion OS  to  liow  he  felt,  he  said  that  he  felt 
'■  like  a  bull  moose."  Frotn  this  reply  orisi- 
iiated  the  phrase  "  Bull  Moose  Party,"  whteh 
was  the  pofiuiar  designation  o  f  the  National 
Progressive  party  during  the  campaign. 

NATIOVAt  00!(TCimOX.  .DniOCIATIC 

While  the  Democratic  national  convention 
laciced,  to  a  great  extent,  the  intensity  nnd  bit- 
ter feellnf  which  characterized  the  Republican 

convention,  there  was  no  lack  of  dramatic  situ- 
ation.s.  Tiies<!  were  brought  about  almost  en- 
tirely by  Mr.  Bryan,  who.  although  not  a  candi- 
date himself  for  the  nomination  to  the  preai* 
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dency,  was  the  dominating  fiffura  in  the  0(m> 
vention,  and  it  wm  generally  oelieved  that  the 

noniiiiiition  of  Governor  Wilsou  waa  brought 
about  by  liig  tacit  but  powerful  assistance. 

There  were  no  important  diiputed  cases  of 
delegate*  to  the  eonvantbm^  and  the  prelimi* 
nary  worlc  of  (he  national  eommittee  was  de- 
voffd  almost  entiri'Iy  to  llu'  orj,'aiii/.utian  of  the 
convention  and  tlie  seleciiou  oi  a  temporary 
chairman.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the 
nomination  bad  a  sufficient  number  of  votes 
pledged  to  him  to  insure  his  clioice.  The  tmIo 
of  Democratic  conventions  called  for  a  iwo- 
tliird's  voti'  of  the  delogates  to  nominate  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
not  a  plurality  or  majority  vote,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rppuhiicaii  convention.  This  rule  com- 
plicates tin-  clioieu  of  candidates  ami  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  for  the  convention  to  fall 
into  a  deadlock  which  can  be  broken  only  wlica 
a  compromise  is  made  on  some  one  candidate. 

Ma.  Bbtan's  ATTirnoE.  As  is  intimated 
above,  Mr.  Bryan  had  not  committed  himself 
prior  to  the  convention  to  anv  candidate.  Hu 
had  expressed  friendly  feeling,  liowever,  to- 
ward Governor  Wilson  and  Champ  Clark,  but 
which  of  these  he  preferred  waa  not  imown. 
There  was  a  well-marked  line  of  cleavage 
among  flip  delefjates  between  tliose  who  wished 
to  eliiuiiiuU;  entirely  the  inlluence  of  Mr.  Bryan 
from  the  deliberations  and  those  to  whom  he 
was  still  the  strongest  man  in  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  logical  leader  of  the  Demooratie 
iorce-t  in  tee  rnnvention. 

Fight  fok  J  kmi-ubabt  Chaikman.  The  fight 
between  these  two  elements  liad  its  tirst  out- 
break in  the  cboioe  of  a  temporary  chairman. 
Tbis  cboiee  fell  upon  the  eommittee  of  ar- 
rangements, a  siib-coniTnittee  of  the  national 
committee.  A  majority  of  this  committee, 
representing  the  more  conservative  element  of 
tlie  parly  selected  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of 
New  York  as  temporary  chairman*  Hr.  Bryan, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Chieamt  reporting  the 
Republican  convention  for  a  New  York  news- 
paper, in  a  t>'ltvi,ini  >(i;t  1 J  the  members  of 
the  committee  heartily  protested  against  the 
selection  of  Judge  Purker,  which  he  said  would 
be  BotUag  abort  ol  a  erima.  He  baaed  bia 
objection  on  the  ground  that  Judge  Parker 
wna  a  con'servative  and  a  reactionary  and  that 
the  choice  of  him  for  temporary  chairtuuii  would 
■tamp  the  convention  as  non-progressive  and 
ecmimitted  to  a  non-progressive  candidate. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Aryan's  objections  the 
majority  of  the  committee  on  arrarpenu  nts  in- 
sisted on  the  selection  of  Judge  Parker.  On 
June  22,  Mr.  Bryan  sent  from  Chicago  a  tele- 
gram to  all  the  Pemocratie  candidates  for 
President  exctfpt  Qovernor  Bannon  of  Ohio 
and  Congrec^man  T'nderwond,  inviting  them  to 
join  with  tiim  in  a  tight  aguinst  tlie  -idretion 
for  ti'ntimrary  eiiairman  of  Alton  }?.  Parker. 
The  cnntiidHtes  thus  addressed  were  Champ 
Clnrk.  Governor  WileoD,  Governor  Burke  of 
North  Dakotsi,  Governor  Foss  of  Massachusrttti, 
Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut  and  Mayor 
fi'.iynor  of  New  York  City.  Governor  Wilson 
replied  at  once  to  Mr.  Bryan's  tel^ram  in- 
forming the  tatter  that  he  was  ready  to  sup- 
port a  progressive  candidate  for  temporary 
chairman.   Mr.  Clsrk  was  much  more  guarded 

in  his  reply  and  ar<:ne(l  for  harmony  and 
against  the  fight  on  Judge  Parker.   This  action 


of  Mr.  firyaa  waa  construed  by  many  of  tlis 
delegates  as  a  move  against  the  oandidacv  ef 

Speaker  Clark,  who,  it  was  allaged.  t  :iri  been 
gradually  turning  from  Mr.  Bryan  in  an  dfort 
to  capture  delegates  from  so-called  conserva- 
tive ranlu  and  was,  in  a  measure,  pledged  to 
the  election  of  Judge  Parker  as  temporary 
chairman.  It  was  saia  al*o  that  the  managers 
of  the  Clark  campaign  had  been  exact  me  a 
pledge  from  t:ii  ir  U  li  gates  that  they  wuuli 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  under  any  circutn- 
stancea.  It  waa  claimed  also  that  the  Clark 
managers  were  arranging  with  Charles  V, 
^lurphy  of  New  York,  wiih  a  view  to  throw- 
ing their  votes  in  snpport  of  Judge  Parker  in 
exchange  for  the  dU  delegates  from  New  York 
State.  These  charges  were  denied  bf  the 
Clark  managers.  Whether  any  trutb  was  eon* 
tained  in  them  or  not,  it  was  plain  that  the 
action  of  Mr.  Rryan  in  calling  for  dir.it  Dp- 
position  to  Judge  Parker  placed  Speaker 
Clark  in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  Mr. 
BryuL^B  ai6tio«  waa  strongly  resented  by  the 
Clark  delegates.  The  telegram  sent  1^  Mr. 
Bryan  read  as  follows:  "  i  shall  be  pleased 
to  join  you  and  your  friends  in  opposing  his 
[Judge  Parker's]  f^election  by  the  full  i-<m- 
mittee  or  by  tbe  convention.  lUndfy  auwsr 
here." 

On  June  23  Mr.  Bryan  arrived  in  person  in 
Baltimore.  He  avowed  his  intention  of  con- 
tiiniing  the  fight  on  Judge  Parker  and  declinnl 
to  listen  to  any  auggeation  that  would  bring 
about  the  letters  eleettoa  as  temporary  chair- 
man. Mr.  Bryan's  candidate  for  the  po^ifinn 
was  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky.  On  tlie  same 
day  the  Wilson  delegates  began  an  aggressive 
fight  aaainst  the  election  of  Judge  Parker  aod 
their  friendliness  with  Mr.  Bryan  gave  color 
to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Bryan  lavored  tbft  nomi- 
nation  of  Governor  Wilson,  * 

On  June  24  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee upheld  the  action  of  the  comraitti.-«!  un 
arrangementa  and  chose  Judge  Parker  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  convention.  Judge 
Parker  received  31  votes  against  20  votes  c«t 
for  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky  and  2  votes  cast 
for  Senator  O'Gorman  of  New  York.  Mem- 
bers from  fifteen  States  whose  delegations 
pledged  to  Hpeaker  Clark  for  the  prasideoey 
voted  for  Judge  Parker,  while  those  from  nine 
States  pledged  to  Mr.  Clark,  voted  for  Mr. 
James.  Following  the  nomination  by  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Bryan  made  an  attack  on  Parker  in 
which  be  declared  that  the  predatory  interests 
were  at  work  aa  tbey  were  m  Chicago,  and  be 
bimself  would  go  into  the  convention  and  nomi- 
nate a  progressive  to  oppose  Judge  Parker.  He 
said  that  he  himself  wkuUI  be  a  candidate  if 
no  one  else  were  willing  to  appear  in  oppositicm 
to  Judge  Parker. 

As  a  result  of  tliese  conditions  the  opeTiinf 
of  the  convention  on  June  25  was  awaited  I'V 
the  delegates  with  no  little  anxiety.  Mr. 
Bryan's  chief  opponent  in  these  preliminary  de- 
fails  relating  to  the  temporary  ebidrmaBsbip 
in'  indeed  tbrotighmit  the  cnnvention,  WM 
Ciiarles  F.  Murpliy,  who  headed  and  practically 
control h'd  the  New  York  delegation.  lie  bad 
thrown  the  weight  of  the  delegation  on  the  siilc 
of  Judge  Parker's  selection.  Mr.  Bryan  bit- 
terly resented  this  action  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  New  York  delegation  throughout  the 
coiiveiif iori   a;i^  of  uncompromising  hostility. 

QPEMNu  Of  THE  CONVE.NTION.   The  cooves- 
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tion  was  called  to  ordor  at  12:21  June  26,  by 
}surmun  £.  Mack,  chairnmn  of  the  national 
•committee.  After  prayer  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
the  list  of  officers  choaen  the  national  com- 
■Ittee,  ineludiog  Alton  B.  Parker  for  temporary 
chairman,  was  read  to  the  convention.  Men- 
tion of  Mr.  Parker's  name  was  greeted  with 
ciifers  from  the  New  York  delegation,  but  it 
wa^  poorly  received  by  the  others.  Mr.  iiryan 
at  once  railed  «  point  of  order.     He  then 

f laced  the  name  of  Senator  John  W.  Kern  of 
ndiana  in  nomination  in  opposition  to  Judge 
Parker. 

Speccb  of  Mb.  Bbyan.  In  support  of  this 
BMiiaBtion  he  delivered  »  tpeedi.  u»  nidt 

"I  rise  to  place  in  nomination  for  ofllee  of 
temporary  chairman  of  the  convention  the  name 
of  John  VV.  Kern  of  Indiana,  and  In  thus  disaent- 

\ng  from  the  Judgment  of  our  nattonal  commit- 
tee as  expressed  in  recommendations,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  me  to  over- 
throw the  assumption  that  the  committee  can 
say  that  It  repreaenta  the  wishes  of  the  convea- 
tioa  and  of  the  party  ot  the  nation." 

He  declared  that  the  rules  drafted  and  reoom- 
mended  by  the  committee  were  not  final,  and 
that  the  convention  had  the  right  to  accept 
or  reject  Its  action.  "  if  anyone  of  you  usk 
for  my  credentials,''  IfS  »ald;  "If  any  of  you 
Inquire  why  I,  a  mere  delegate  to  tliis  conven- 
tion from  one  of  the  soverelKn  States,  ask  you 
to  accept  It  In  face  of  tlin  name  they  presented. 
I  beg  to  tell  you.  if  It  need  to  be  told,  that  In 
three  campaigns  I  have  been  the  champion  of 
the  Democratic  party's  principles  and  that  I 
have  received  the  votes  of  6,000.000  Democrats. 
If  that  Is  not  proof  of  a  party's  confidence  I 
ehall  not  attempt  to  furril.sh  urnof."  He  de- 
clared that  from  the  day  of  his  tirst  nomination 
he  had  fought  the  enemies  of  his  party,  and 
that  he  believed  himself  still  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  party. 

After  detailing  the  political  history  and  serv* 
lees  of  Senator  Kem,  he  said:  "  The  delegates 
to  this  convention  must  not  presume  on  the 
Ignoranre  of  those  people  who  did  not  come  be- 
cause tti('>-  did  not  have  enough  nioniy  to  be- 
come delegates  to  this  convention.  And  tlie  peo- 
ple now  know  of  the  inlluence  that  donilnuted 
Chicago  and  made  effective  there  u  farce,  and 
they  know  the  same  Influences  are  at  work  here 
and  more  brasenly  than  they  were  at  Chicago." 
After  doclaring  that  he  did  not  Impeach  the 
food  Intent  of  Judge  Parker,  he  declared  that 
not  every  man  of  high  character  or  good  Intent 
is  a  fit  man  to  sound  the  keynote  of  a  progres- 
«lve  campaign.  "  I  remind  you,"  he  said.  "  that 
this  Is  not  a  question  where  persona!  ambition 
or  personal  compliments  are  ut)t"'r"iosi.  We  are 
writing  history  to-day.  We  mod  not  <i(ftl\c 
ourselves  that  that  which  is  done  In  a  national 
eaaventton  la  done  In  aeeret  ...  It  eeema 
to  ne  that  now  when  the  hour  of  Tletorr  ar* 
rives  the  song  of  victory  should  be  sung  by 
one  whose  heart  has  been  In  the  fight. He 
declared  that  John  W.  Kern  was  such  a  man. 
Mr.  Bryan  concluded  as  follows:  "  f'roKres.slve 
Democracy  has  Ijeen  the  pillar  of  fire  to  lead 
the  people  by  night.  Delegates.  I  pniy  that  now 
the  dawn  has  come,  you  do  not  rub  the  people 
ef  the  rlsht  to  have  It  aa  the  oioiid  to  lead-by 
dv." 

ElBCTTOW  of  Tf.MPORABT  CnAIIlMAT^,  As  ^fr. 
r.ry.nn  took  his  seat  among  the  delegatosi.  Sena- 
tor Kern  took  the  speaker's  stand.  After  re- 
ferring to  Jodge  Parker  in  complimentary 
terms,  he  appealed  to  him  to  retire  in  the  in- 
terest of  harmony  and  to  make  place  for  any 
one  of  a  number  of  eminent  Democrats,  whose 
selection  as  temporary  chairman  would  create 
no  friction.  He  named  Senator  (yOorman  of 
New  York,  Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  Sena- 
tor Shively  of  Indiana,  Iteprescntative  Henry 
T>.  riayton  of  Indiana,  Senator  Lea  of  T.  niM  s- 
*ee,  and  James  E.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  it  was 
rent  that  Senator  1<ern  was  unwilling  to 
up  the  fight  against  Judge  Parker  and 


Mr.  Bryan  n^aift  aseendod  the  gpeBlcer^  plat* 

iorm.   Ue  said: 

**I  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  agree  upon 
a  Progressive,  and  when  it  did  not  agree  upon  a 
Progressive  1  went  to  the  man  who  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes.  I  urged  Senator- 
elect  James  to  lend  in  the  fight.  He  »:i\d  that 
conditions  were  such  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
ho  could  accept  tho  obligation  Then  I  went 
to  Senator  O'Uorman  and  urged  him  to  accept 
this  iKaderBhlpb  1  Mand  ready  to  accept  any 
Progressive,  but  If  no  Progreaslve  appears.  I 
shall  accept  the  leadenhto  and  you  ahaU  aooept 
or  reject  the  advocacy  vt  What  we  have  been 
fighting  for  for  sixteen  years." 

Theodore  A.  Bell  of  California  then  spnkc  in 
favor  of  Judge  Parker,  but  such  was  the  uproar 
in  the  convention  that  be  was  beard  bv  but 
few  delegates.  Congressman  Fitzgerald  oi  New 
York  t'ti  li  a vored  to  speak  in  favor  of  Judge 
l^arker  but  the  convention  would  not  licar  him. 
The  chairman  of  the  COOventiOO  then  closed  the 
debate.  Mr.  Bryan  row  to  a  point  ot  order, 
and  fienafanr  Lea  made  a  motion  to  allow  eaeh 
side  fifteen  minutes.  This  motion  was  lost. 
The  chairman  then  ordered  a  vote  telling  the 
assemblage  that  there  were  only  two  candi- 
dates,  Alton  B.  Parker  and  William  J.  Bryan. 
There  was  great  confusion  during  the  voting. 
The  Xew  York  delegation  cast  its  90  votes  for 
Parker  and  the  07  votes  of  Pennsylvania 
were  given  to  Bryan.  The  votes  of  most  of 
the  other  States  were  split.  Tlie  vote  resulted 
in  678  for  Judge  Parker  and  606  votes  tor  Mr. 
Bryan,  with  six  delegates  absent.  Following 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker  the  convention 
adjourned  until  evening,  as  the  temporary 
chairman  was  not  prepared  to  make  his  address 
until  tliat  time. 

Address  of  Jtnxu  Paskeb.  Judge  Parker's 
address  delivered  at  the  evening  session  was  re- 
ceived oooUy  by  the  delqgatee. 

Bm  began  by  aUudtng  to  the  BemfUleaa  eoA- 
vention  at  Chicago  and^deslcnated  ft  as  a  ttrntal 

brawl.  He  urged,  using  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
candidacy  as  an  example,  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  presidential  term  to  one  term,  and  de- 
clared that  Colonel  lioostj  veil's  lust  of  power 
alone  had  broken  the  tradition  hitherto  observed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  government.  He  dis- 
cussed the  high  cost  of  living,  attributing  it  to 
the  tariff  etatutea  and  to  oomhlnatlons  reotraln- 
ing  trade  and  eompetltlom  oreatad  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  wringing  from  the  public  everything 
which  the  tariff  statntes  make  possible.  He  as- 
serted that  the  Republican  party  favored  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and  that  pro- 
te<-Uun  punhased  from  that  party  by  cor^iora- 
tlons.  He  declared  that  the  failure  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  government, 
both  federal  and  State,  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  special  privilege  hunters  and  graft- 
seekers  Is  deeply  rooted  In  a  corrupt  aUlance 
between  the  latter  and  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  "  For  their  crimes  against 
American  citlsenshtp,"  he  said,  "  the  present 
le.ulers  of  the  Republican  party  should  he  de- 
stroyed. For  making  and  keeiiin^r  tlio  NitKiln 
to  take  care  of  the  tarlff-protectiH)  Interests  In 
consideration  of  campaign  fimds.  they  should 
be  destroyed.  For  encouraging  the  creation  of 
combinations  to  restrain  trade  and  refusing  to 
enforce  the  law,  for  a  like  consideration,  they 
should  be  destroyed.  For  the  lavish  waste  of 
the  public  funds:  for  the  fraudulent  disposition 
of  the  people's  domain  and  for  their  contribution 
tow.ird  the  division  of  the  people  into  clas.ses, 
they  should  be  destroyed.  For  the  efforts  to 
seise  for  the  executive  tlepartment  the  federal 
governmental  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
States,  they  should  be  destroyed.  And  destruc- 
tion will  be  theirs  this  very  year  if  wo  but 
do  our  duty." 

On  the  concluBion  of  Judge  Parker's  ad> 
dress  the  eonventioa  •djomrned  until  the  foh 
lowing  nuNrniflig. 
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Secont)  Day  of  the  Coi»VEXTio>f.  Tho  morn- 
ing scBbiun  uf  tlie  second  day  uf  the  cuiiveiitiun, 
June  20,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  routine  matters. 
The  committee  on  credentials  was  not  ready 
to  present  its  report  and  no  otiier  business 
was  transacted.  Almost  the  oiitire  time  of  the 
iM*»8ion  was  devoted  to  heariiif^  addresses  by 
many  eminent  l>cnu>cr,itH.  Aiiiuiig  thost-  wlio 
spoke  were  Joseph  W.  Folk|  former  governor  of 
KfisniouH,  Senator  Rayner  of  Maryland,  Henry 
I),  riayton  uf  Alabama,  and  Senator  Gore  of 
Oklahoma.  The  convention  then  adjourned  un> 
til  erening. 

The  committee  on  credentials  sat  during  the 
afternoon  on  tlie  cases  of  contested  delegates. 
Of  thcso  the  iiKist  important  were  llie  con- 
tests from  Illinois,  which  involved  the  que-^- 
tion  of  regularity  of  credentials  between  two 
•ets  of  delegates.  The  committee  in  each  case 
•uatalned  the  finding  of  tin  national  committee 
when  it  made  up  the  temporary  rolL 

The  Unit  Rvie,  The  night  session  was 
marked  by  the  return  of  the  progressive  ele- 
ment as  a  doininutin^  jiower  in  the  convention. 
The  question  mus  uu  Ihe  unit  rule  applied  to 
delegations  which  had  hitherto  been  in  force  in 
Democratic  conventions.  The  issue  involved  re- 
lated to  the  Ohio  convention  and  the  question 
was  as  to  wliettier  ttie  instruction  given  by  the 
State  convention  bound  simply  the  delegates  at- 
larj;c  from  Ohio  or  whether  it  applied  to  dis- 
trict delegates  who  were  elected  under  instruc- 
tions from  their  representative  districts.  Of 
the  IB  delegates  from  Uliio,  10  elected  from 
couyreH-sioiial  districts  were  chosen  under  in- 
struction to  vote  for  Governor  \Vil>on.  The 
remainder  of  the  46  delegates,  including  the 
delegates-at-large,  were  elected  as  Harmon  dele- 
pa  te.H.  The  State  convention  sought  to  apply 
the  unit  ntle  and  vote  the  entire  46  delegates 
for  (;<  '  I  I  I  Harmon.  Tiiis  elTort  was  resisted 
and  au  appeal  was  made  tu  the  national  com- 
mittee, which  refused  to  consider  the  matter. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  re- 
sisted the  action  of  the  State  eonvention  after 

the  convening,'  iJ  the  convention,  took  ttp  thO 
matter  with  the  committee  uu  rules. 

This  committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16  decided 
that  Governor  Harmon's  friends  were  right  and 
that  tiie  unit  rule  did  apply.  liic  majority 
ami  minority  reports  of  this  committee  were 
submitted  to  the  convention  and  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  one  of  these  reports  came  the  test 
vote  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  conservative 
and  progressive  elements.  The  majority  vote 
was  suhniitt<'il  to  the  convention  l>y  I'o-presenta- 
tive  .J.  Hurry  Covington  of  Maryland,  a  mem- 
I  MM-  of  the  committee  on  rules,  and  was  defended 
by  K.  H.  Moore,  personal  manager  in  the  con- 
vention of  Governor  Harmon's  candidacy.  It 
wa-^  opposed  by  Represeniat  i  ve  Ili  in  y  of  Texaa, 
Senator  Williams  of  .Mis<4i»Hippi,  uiid  .Mayor 
Hnker  of  Cleveland.  The  debate  continued  for 
two  hours  and  then  by  a  vote  of  566 H  against 
405 'ij  the  convCTition  r*j«?ted  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  rule«,  deelarin^  tlie  unit  rule  im- 
posed by  the  Ohio  convention  did  not  bind  the 
19  Wilson  delegates  and  that  they  were  free 
to  vote  for  Ctovemor  Wilson.  This  vote  was 
regarded  M  an  indleation  of  a  davelopment  of 
strength  for  Woodraw  Wilson  and  the  Byran 
forces. 

BucnoiT  or  Piuianem  c  h  vik>[a.'«.  The  con- 
vention la  this  scssimi  decided  almoat  unani' 


mon!»lr  to  defer  the  adoption  of  a  platform  aO» 
til  after  tlie  uomiuees  fur  pre!>iufiit  wt^re  tianed. 
This  resulted  through  Mr.  Bryan,  who,  by  his 
efforts  carried  the  motion  through  the  com- 
mittee  on  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  41  to  II. 
Ollie  James  of  Kenlticky  was  selected  by  the 
committee  on  or^janization  for  ti>e  p«rman*nt 
ehairnianship.  Tlie  cha irniaiij^liip  of  the  curn- 
mittee  on  resolutions  was  oiTered  to  Mr.  Bryaa, 
but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  wisiwd 
to  have  his  hands  free  to  conduct  any  fijiTit  that 
he  deemed  necessary.  I  he  committee  on 
re^iohitions  took  up  the  work  of  draftirL'  a 
platform  and  a  tentative  draft  was  presented 
by  the  New  York  delegation.  This  was  drawn 
by  Senator  O'Gormnn, 

Klidut  ov  C«kuk.\ti.vls  CoMMirrtt:.  Ibe 
I'm: 'I  day  of  the  convention,  .lune  27.  was  filled 
with  important  and  senaalional  happ«niugs.  It 
was  marked  by  the  first  test  vote  which  in* 
dicaied  the  relative  strength  of  Governor  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Clark,  by  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Bryan 
to  have  Auj^ust  JJdmont  of  New  York  av.i 
Thomas  F.  liyau  of  V'irginia,  exixt'lled  trotn  the 
convention  as  delegates,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
nominations  for  presidential  candidates.  ThS 
first  business  of  the  day  was  the  submit- 
Sion  of  the  minority  report  from  the  committee 
on  credentials  in  opposition  to  a  majority  re- 
port brought  in  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  most  important  issue  turned  oa 
the  ease  of  the  South  Dakota  delegates,  la 
that  State  delegates  had  been  instructed  for 
Governor  Wilson.  The  committee  on  creden- 
tials, however,  displaced  these  and  substituted 
delates  for  Mr.  Clark.  There  were  ten  dei^ 
gates. 

The  debates  on  this  report  were  begun  by 
W.  A.  McCorkle,  former  governor  of  West 
Virginia,  who  dafeoded  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  in  seating  the  UUrk 
delegates.  The  minority  report  was  defended 
by  Senator  Lea  of  Tennesiice  Theodore  A.  B>^ll 
of  California  then  attacked  the  WiIaqd  men 
and  charged  them  with  sharp  practices.  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  course  of  his  spemh  mentioned 
the  name  of  Governor  Wilson.  Tbia  was  the 
signal  for  a  great  Wilson  demonstration.  The 
WilMQ  delegates  paraded  about  the  hall  carry- 
ing banners  and  the  business  of  the  convention 
was  obliged  to  suspend.  An  attempt  was  mads 
to  offer  a  counter-demonstration  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Clark.  This  did  not  succeed.  Wlieii  the 
convention  again  came  to  order,  the  roll  call 
of  the  States  was  ordered  on  the  adoption 
of  the  minority  report  of  the  credentials  cov- 
mittee.  There  was  ffrcat  surprise  when  Roger 
Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
rose  and  cast  the  oH  votes  of  that  delegation 
in  favor  of  the  minority  report,  or  for  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  delegates.'  Charles  F.  Murphy 
also  voted  the  90  delegates  from  New  Yoik 
for  the  minority  report.  The  vote  of  t'le  c>n- 
vention  on  the  minority  report  was  t;;).TVs 
and  4.17  au'ainst.  The  Wilson  delegates  from 
SoTifh  Dakota  were  therefore  seated.  These 
were  the  only  important  disputes  between  the 
rival  delegations  decided  by  the  convention. 

Spbkch  of  Mr.  .Tames.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  i  i  r-n  inent  organization,  reported 
that  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky  bad  been  nooii- 
nated  for  permanent  chairman.  The  nomina- 
tion was  ratified  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  James 
addressed  the  eonvaatlbn  in  a  speech  which 
aroused  great  cnthuaiasm. 
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He  attacked  the  record  of  the  Republican  "On©  of  these  men  sits  with  New  Tork  and 
party   and   declared   that   It   was  (lushed    with  the  other  with  Vlrrlnta.    I  make  you  this  propo> 


many  victories,  Impericius  as  a  tyrant,  and  un 
heeding  of  the  deniun<J.s  of  the  people.  He  de- 
clared that  Its  promisea  In  repard  to  revSsiriK- 
the  tariff  had  been   broken  and  contiiisicil  ihi 


sltlon:  If  the  State  of  New  York  will  take  _ 
poll  of  its  votes  and  a  nmjorlty  of  them— not 
all,  but  a  majority — and  If  New  York  will  on 
roll    call,    wlicrt!    her    delegates    tjin    h.ive  tlu-ir 


action  of  the  Democratic  bouae  In  passing  the  namei>  reported  and  printed,  ask  for  the  relen- 

tarllX,  biUs  which  aetuaUy  rcduood  Um  tariff,  tloa  of  Mr.  Belmont,  and  if  Virginia  will  on  roll 

and  h«  bitterly  anmMmed  Preridrat  Taft  for  call  protest  against  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ryan, 

vatolBC  thesa  dIUb.   He  declared  that  the  Re-  I  will  then  withdraw  the  last  part  on  tb«  ra- 

paMJcan  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  regard  quest  of  the  States  in  which  these  erentlaman 

to  the  tariff  and  trust  t|ue.stlon»  wa.t  a  r>uzzle  sit.  but  I  wiU  not  withdraw  tho  flrat  part  Vbat 

abeoiutely  meaningless  to  the  Americ.ui  im  .ii>ic.  demands  that  OUT  raoord  bft  fToe  from  entangle- 

He    concluded    u.s    follows:     "The    pmt^res.si vc  ments." 
spirit    that    .^weep.s    Ihl.s    countrv    now    is  called 

by  some  the  principles  of  the  progressives,  by  Congressman  Flood  of  Vircinia  followed  Mr. 

Si&%era'%c?ln^ai"^[SSS-^J^  5T«     a  defense  of  Mr.  Rjnn.  He  «a.d:  .-,n 

cried  out  for  them  they  were  oalled  the  va^rlaa  the  nuae  of  the  sovereij^  State  of  Virginia,  1 

of  Bryan  the  dreamer.   However  much  we  may  accept  the  insolent  pronoeition  made  by  the 

differ  In  national  conventions  upon  minor  ques-  onlv  man   in  tlii^  ponvilitinn  who  wnulil  dirf 

tlon.«.    .ii:   Just    men    must   admit    that   tho   one  ,    "        i.?'*                      ^^"'^  wouitl  aarc 

living  AmciiLan  whose  name  will  .shine  In  hl»-  to  make  it.     lliis  declaration  was  greeted  with 

tory,  studded  by  u  thousand  flaming  star.s,  along-  cheers  and  before  tbcj'  bad  died  away,  Charles 

aide  those  of  Jefleraun  and  Jackaon,  is  that  of  p    Murnliv  And  thn  ImiUm  nf  tl>«  K»w  Yorle 

Wmian.  Jennln,.  Bryan  of  Nebraaha."  Sie^SlSi^SJied'*  thl*'2^^^^        iSy  bid 

After  tlie  mnclusinn  of  Mr.  James's  address,  been,  absent   during   the   introduction   of  the 

a  jnotiun  to  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  nvsolution  by  Mr.  Hryaii.    After  several  otliera 

candidate  for  President  was  defeated,  and  the  I'iid  ypoken  for  and  against  the  resolution,  Mr. 

convention  took  a  leceu  until  8  r.  M.  Bryan  again  took  the  platform.    He  demanded 

Mb.  BBTAir*8  Attack  ow  BexMoirr  xm  Rtan.  U  New  York  aaked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 

The  evening  session  waa  given  over  almoat  en-  last  part  of  the  resolution.     The  New  York 

tirely  to  an  attempt  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  unseat  delegates  answered  him  by  cries  of  "Withdraw 

August  Belmont  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan  as  dele-  it  yourselt."    Mr.  Bryan  again  asked  tbc  ques- 

gatea.    As  aoon  as  tne  session  had  convened  tion  ami  tiierc  was  no  re.sponsp.  Congressman 

Mr.  James  asked  for  unanimoas  consent  to  Mr.  Flood  of  Virginia  again  defended  Mr.  Ryan, 

Brvan's  reading  of  a  resolution  wbicli  he  had  declaring  that  the  latter  had  ofTered  to  with- 

prepared.     Mr.   Bryan   accordingly   read   the  draw  and  that  the  other  delegates  had  refused 


loUowing  XMohitiMii 


to  accept  his  withdrawal. 

Following   Mr.    Flood's    ftpceoli,   Mr.  Bryan 
"  Kesolvcd,  That  In  this  crisis  in  our  party's  arose  and  modified  his  resolution.    He  said  that 

ho  would  withdraw  the  last  part  of  the  resolu* 
tion  so  that  nobody  could  hide  behind  it,  but 
that  the  delegates  would  have  a  chance  on  roll 


career  and  in  our  country's  hl.'itory  this  conven 
turn  sends  greeting  to  tho  peoph?  of  the  United 
States  and  assures  them  that  tho  party  of  Jef- 
fersoit  and  of  Jaekaon  la  atlU  tbe  champion  of 


fSS^u  ^"'^^'^f  j^?r*  flH?mv*To  'Jh'f'"n«nn*!f  ^  ^how  whst  they  thought  of  thc  lirst 

law.    As  a  proof  of  our  fidelity  to  the  people  j.     r     •    v          t          xt       v    i     i  i 

we  hereby   declare  ourselves   opposed    to   the  part.    Lewis  Aixon  of  the  >ew  York  delcga- 

nominatiun  of  any  candidate  for  President  who  tion  said  that  the  New  York  delegates  did  Oot 

Is   a    representative    of    or    who    is    under    any  fo,         withdrawal  of  any  part  of  tho  TeSO- 

ob  gallon    to    J     I'lerpont    Morgan,    Thomas    K.  ,                ,         ,            •  »     *       j      ii    4        x  < 

Ryan.    August    Helmont.    or   any   others   of   the  Ultion  and  made  a  point  of  onlor  that  part  of 


privilege- hunting  or  luvor-seeklng  class;  be  It  the  resolution  couM  not  i)e  wiilidrawn.  This 
further 

''Resolved.  That  wo  demand  the  withdrawal 
firom  this  conventlOD  of  any  delegate  or  delO' 


was  overruled  by  the  chairman.  The  vote  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 


fates  constituting  or  ropreaentlnr  the  above-  resolution  was  then  taken.  This  required  a 
named  Intaresta." 


Tbe  greatest  confusion  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution.   The  point  of  order  was 

raised   that  the  resolution  1m-   referrril   t"  the 


two-thirds  vote  or  tbe  votes  of  725  of  the  dele- 
gates.   Tbe  vote  was  taken  amid  the  greatest 

confusion.  Tlie  resolution  was  carried  by  88S 
in  the  allirmative  and        in  the  negative.  Tho 

,  .   New  York  delegation  voted  in  favor  of  the  reso- 

committee  on  resolutions,  whicli  was  ovcrruleo.  lutjon. 

Mr.  Bryan  then  moved  that  the  rules  be  Bua-  The*  adoption  of  this  resolution,  which  is  un- 
pended  and  that  tiie  convention  proceed  to  a  p|ieoedente<l  in  national  convent  ions,  was  con- 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  He  then  made  t„  establish  Mr.  Brvan  as  the  dominant 
an  address  lasting  twenty  minutes.  lie  opened  figure  of  the  convention, 
with  A  savage  attack  on  August  Belmont,  Nomination  fob  President.  Following  the 
Thomas  F.  Hymn  and  Charles  P.  Miirph7-  «•  adoption  of  tbe  resolution  the  ehairman  called 
said;                                                                 for  nominatinn-j  for  President. 

The  vote  on  thc  first  ballot  was  as  follows: 
"There  has  never  been  f^^^.,^*9S^ ^SSSSi  Clark,  440%;  Wilson.  324;  I  nilerwood,  ITOJ/J; 
lent,  and  Impudent  effort  to  control  tbe  action  „      '  oi.     r.m.,:.  o». 

of  a  Democratic  convention  than  has  been  going  Harmon,  148 j    Marshall,    31;    iialdwin,  22; 

Twelve  ballots  were  taken  on  June 
endo;tvor  to  break  t'lf'  'icadlock  be- 
tho   three   leading  can<iulatrs.     On  the 


on  here.  I  do  not  Intend  that  the  representa-  Bryan,  1 
tivr>  of  the  predatmr  Intereats  shall  dominate  2s  in  an 


tviis  convention  and  atlfle  tbe  will  of  6.800.MO 

Democrats 


tween 


The  control  of  thc  monev  trust  Is  ruthle.ss.  twelfth  ballot  the  vote  stood  as  follow-^:  (  lurk. 
It  Is  time  th.it  we  gave  notice  to  the  people  of  549  wilaon  354:  Underwood,  123:  Harmon, 
the  country  that  this  convention  is  not  under  g^.'„,„|„„^       '  jhis  was  the  last  ballot  oi 

tlie  day  and  fhe  convention  adjourned. 

Dlci  i.nk  of  Cr..MiK  Stkenoth.    On  June  20, 
the    fourth   day    of    the    convention,  balloting 


-  .   try       

the  thumb  of  the  interests  represented  by  Mor 
Saa.  Ryan,  and  Belmont.  , 

"I  am  not  willing  that  Belmont  and  Ryan  shall 
come  here  with  counsel  and  seek  to  control 
this  convention.    No  fal.se  .sense  of  fnirne.Hs  sh.ill 


Stop  me  from 
speak    for  you 


protecllntr  my  party, 
ilclepates      Yf)U  must 


T  eantiot  continued  throughout  thc  day,  but  it  was  in- 
take the  t^.rrupted  by  a  bitter  attack   made  Mr, 


responsibility  for  driving  these  men  from  our  |,,„.Jr  ri^''*K-  V-.»  v«^i,   

nrtdM.  The  time  lor  action  has  arrived.  Bryan  upon  tbe  New  York  delation. 
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On  the  fourteen  bellote  taken  daring  the  dn, 
Mr.  Clerk's  etrenfth  was  redneed  froin  549  to 

463,  a  loss  of  85^^  vntc8.  Covrnior  Wilson,  ou 
the  otlier  liami,  >,'uiiied  on  the  fourteen  ballots 
53'/^  votes,  increasing  from  354  to  407 Vi.  Tho 
standing  on  the  2Gth  ballot,  the  last  taken  on 
this  day,  was  as  follows:  Clark,  463^;  Wilson, 
407V^;  Underwood,  112^;  Foss,  43;  Marshall, 
30;  Harmon,  29;  and  Bryan,  1.  The  iniprea- 
sion  become  general  among  Democratic  leaders 
that  Mr.  Clark's  chances  for  the  nomination 
had  vanished,  lie  lost  strength  on  practieallj 
everj'  ballot  during  tliis  day.  The  States  of 
California,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  and 
Montana,  wliose  di'le^rates  were  instructed  for 
him,  changed  to  Governor  Wilson.  Mr.  Ciark 
and  Ctofenior  Wilson  were  the  only  two  eaadl- 
dates  whoM  aomiiuitioit  was  deemed  a  possi> 
bility.  Qomrnor  Harmon  received,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  votes,  only  tlic  29  votes  from 
his  own  State.  On  the  22d  ballot  these  votes 
were  given  to  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  said  on  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Hu-mon  himself.  After 
voting  twiee  for  Mr.  Clark,  tho  Ohio  delegates 
again  returned  to  Governor  Harmon. 

Mb.  Bryan's  Attack  on  Tammany.  The 
revolt  of  the  States  which  seceded  from  Mr. 
Clark's  support  was  led  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
took  the  platform  and  annonneed  that  as  nil 
instructed  delc^rate  from  Xe!)riiska  lie  could  no 
longer  support  Mr.  Clark,  Ucause  of  the 
latter's  aliiaiiee  with  Charles  F.  Murphy  and 
Tammany  Hall.  He  added  that  he  would  not 
support  any  candidate  in  the  convention  whose 
nomination  could  not  be  brought  about  without 
the  support  of  the  90  delegates  from  New  Vork, 
whose  votes  he  declared  in  effect  to  be  tainted. 
He  declared  that  as  cast  under  ihe  unit  rule 
they  did  not  rqireaent  "  the  intelligence,  the 
virtue,  the  demoeraey,  or  the  Mttriotism  of  the 
00  men  of  the  delegation."  He  declared  that 
the  votes  of  the  delegates  from  N\\v  York 
represented  the  will  of  Charles  ¥.  Murphy,  who, 
he  said,  represented  tiw  bllluenoes  that  dom- 
inated the  Republioan  eonvnition  at  Chicago 
and  were  endeavoring  to  dominate  this  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  announced  that  on  account  of 
these  considerations  he  would  turn  from  Mr. 
Clark  and  would  support  the  second  choice  of 
Nebraska,  Woodrow  Wilaon.  This  announce- 
ment was  greeted  by  one  of  the  greatest  demon- 
strations thug  far  witnessed  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Clark  on  being  inforimii  of  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  liad  affiliated  him- 
self with  the  interests  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  presidential  nomination,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Senator  William  J.  Stone,  who  had  charge  of 
his  interests  in  Baltimore,  in  which  he  denied 
the  chari.'rs  and  mado  ft  tkup  attidc  OH  Mr. 
Bryan.    He  said: 

"  It  would  be  unbecomlnsr  to  one  holding  my 
present  official  position  to  express  the  IndlKna- 
tion  which  I  feel  at  these  veiled  aspersions  iip<)n 
niy  chri rai'ter.  I  will  say  only  this,  that  I  am 
ashamed  and  humiliated  as  never  before  in  my 
life,  that  one  who  baa  known  me  and  my  acts 
for  a  quarter  of  a,  eentury  could  And  It  In  his 
heart  to  impugn  my  Integrity  before  thousands 
of  my  fellow  citizens.  As  a  Democrat,  more- 
over, jealnus  of  my  party's  reputation  and  anx- 
ious f<ir  Its  sueeess.  I  regret  ninif  (h;in  I  can 
tell  that  political  or  personal  exiRencit'.s  should 
have  Induced  .siii-h  an  as.sault  from  such  a  source 
upon  a  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea."  He  denied  that  he  knew  any 
of  the  persona  with  whom  Mr.  Bnran  dedareo 
him  to  be  in  afflllatlon.  He  declared  that  his 
name  would  remain  before  the  convention,  sub- 
ject to  no  trade  or  dicker,  until  two-tblrda  of 


the  delesates  should  ratify  or  ratnae  to  mUfir 
the  actlofw  of  the  majority. 

Mb.  Bbyan's  Compbomise  Pboposal.  As  the 
deadlock  continued  throughout  July  30,  the 
convention  adjourned  until  the  foibwing  Mon- 
day, July  1.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Bryan  proposed 
a  compromise  candidate,  suggesting  the  names 
of  five  men.  These  were  Senator  John  W. 
Kern  of  Indiana,  Senator-elect  OIlie  James  of 
Kentucky,  Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  Senator 
Rayner  of  Maryland,  and  Smator  OXktrman  of 
New  York.  The  statement  in  which  this  cam- 
jiioinise  was  su;;gestcd,  contained  anolhST 
denunciation  of  what  he  termed  the  Hyan-Bel- 
mont-Murphy  combine  and  he  repeated  that  no 
candidate  must  accept  the  90  votes  of  Mtm 
York  in  order  to  obtain  the  neeessary 

thirds.  He  insisted  that  the  candidate  for  Vifll^ 
President  must  be  equally  as  trustworthy  lit 
the  candicate  for  President,  because  the  Pl#;. 


gressives  would  not  be  satisfied  with  onjj 
life  between  a  progressive  adminlstratioB 

reactionary  control.  He  also  attacked  (iov- 
ernor  Harmon,  and  Mr.  Underwood,  as  chief  of 
the  reactionaries. 

Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Glniftlll 
candidacy  aroused  the  bitterest  feeling  anMiit 
,the  Clark  leaders  and  delegates.  For  sixteen 
years  Mr.  (  lark  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and 
ag;,'rcssivc  Bryan  men  in  the  Democratic  party. 
He  stumped  the  country  in  behalf  of  lu^ 
Bryan  in  the  three  campaigns  in  which  tho 
latter  was  a  candidate  and  frequently  spoke  in 
his  defense  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
bitterness  which  the  delegates  felt  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  conviction,  resulting  from  the 
voting,  that  Mr.  Clark  was  gradually  losing 
strength,  and  this  theiy  ehargnd  chie^  to  the 
attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

Tliere  was  bitter  feeling,  too.  in  the  New 
York  delegation.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Bryan'a 
attack  upon  the  delegates  a  conference  waa  hoM 
as  to  whether  &  repnr  abould  be  made  by  aome 
delegate,  bat  it  waa  deeidcd  that  no  answer  was 
called  for  tm  the  put  of  the  Sew  Yoik 
gat ion. 

IIkm.wal  of  Balloting.  The  voting  m$ 
continued  on  Julv  1,  and  the  convention  was 
in  session  until  12:90  A.  sc.,  July  2.  Fifteei 
ballots  were  taken  on  this  day  and  in  the  bal- 
loting Governor  Wilson  continued  throughout 
the  day  to  add  to  his  strength.  On  the  27th 
ballot,  the  first  taken  on  July  1.  Mr.  Clark 
4(59  votes.  Governor  Wihon,  406% ;  Mr. 
wood,  112;  Qovemor  Harmon,  29;  Uo' 
Marshall  of  Indiana,  30.  On  the  4lBt  ba 
the  last  taken,  Mr.  Clark  had  424,  Gove 
Wilson  499j/$,  Mr.  Underwod  106,  and  Ciovemor 
Harmon  27.  Delesrates  fnm  five  Stntes 
pledged  to  Mr*  Clark  in  tht  eoarse  of  tUa 
voting  voted  for  Oovemor  WiltMi. 
eluded  delegates  from  IndiaM, 
gan,  Iowa,  and  Arir.ona. 

Wii.so.v  Passes  Clabk.  On  the  30th  bal 
taken  on  July  1,  Qovemor  Wilson  had 
taken  and  passed  Mr.  Clark  in  the  race  for 
nomination  and  from  that  ballot  until  tl»e 
of  tlie  balloting  on  this  day  his  vote  st^'adily 
increased.  During  the  day's  voting  there  was 
indication  of  the  bitterest  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Bryan  on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  delegation, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  personal  assault  fr"!i 
Missouri  delejrates  when  he  appeared  on  the 
floor  near  tln-ni.  There  were  two  sessions  of 
the  convention  on  this  day.    The  90  votes  of 
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New  York  contiBwd  to  be  thrown  sttwlily  lor 

Mr.  CUrk. 

The  New  Yobk  Deijcgation  Axswfhs  Mb 
Bbyan.  a  reply  was  made  to  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Bryau  against  the  Kew  York  delegation 
by  John  B.  Stanchtield,  one  of  the  New  York 
delegates.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pointed  and 
acrimonious  speeches  ever  heard  in  a  nalioiial 
convention.  Mr.  Stanchtield  cbaraclenzed  Mr. 
Bryan  aa  "a  money-gTabbiag»  aeltish.  favor- 
hunting,  piiblicit,y-M«king  •  marplot."  He 
charged  bim  with  double-dealing,  with  playing 
Mr.  Clark  against  Governor  Wilson  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  against  Mr.  Clark  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bringing  abottt  his  own  nomination 
through  a  deadlock  convention.  .  Mr.  Stanch- 
field  made  bis  speech  in  explaining  his  vote  for 
'lovernor  Wilson  after  a  poll  from  tlic  New 
\iiT\i  delegation  had  been  demanded.  This  poll 
(Jisclosed  I)  votes  for  Wilson,  78  lor  Clark,  and 
2  for  Underwood.  The  convention  adjourned  at 
12:30  A.  M.  until  the  followins  day. 

The  increase  of  Governor  Wilson's  strength 
and  tlie  steady  lalliiig  oH  of  the  delegates  vot- 
ing for  Mr.  Clark  made  it  apparent  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  Mr.  Wilson  would 
receive  the  necessary  two-tliirds  vote  required 
for  tbe  choice.  The  Clark  leaders,  however, 
persiste<l  in  their  claim  that  Mr.  Clark  would 
ultimately  be  nominated  The  opening  ballot 
taken  at  the  reconvening  of  tbe  convention  on 
July  2.  however,  made  it  evidmt  that  their 
claims  bad  no  foundation. 

Stampcdr  to  Goverxok  Wilson.  On  this 
1  i!liit,  the  4.'Jd  of  the  lonvention,  a  stampede  to 
Governor  Wilson  b<'gaii.  which  ended  in  his 
nomination.  On  this  ballot  the  68  delegates 
Iron  Illinois  changed  from  Clark  to  Wilson, 
and  this  was  followed  quickly  by  the  swing  to 
the  latter  of  West  Virginia's  delegation  of  16, 
nnd  the  24  votes  from  Virginia.  Other  scat- 
1  r((i  votes  were  given  to  Governor  Wil.«<»n  on 
this  balk>t,  which  brought  his  total  to  602.  a 
lorain  of  108,  while  Mr.  Clark  had  lost  101  votes, 
:ind  received  a  total  of  329.  After  this  first 
ballot  tlie  Wilson  forces  swept  everything  be- 
fore them.  On  the  second  vote  of  the  day  they 
gained  27  votes,  while  Mr.  Clark  lost  23.  In 
the  third  ballot  of  the  session  Governor  Wil- 
son gained  only  4.  while  ^Ir.  Clark  held  his  own 
at  30(J.  He  iuid  fallen  already,  however,  far 
below  the  .3(5.*}  necessary  to  block  the  nomination 
under  the  two-thffds  rule.  Mr.  Clark  depended 
now  for  his  support  almost  entirely  upon  the 
97  delegates  who  had  been  pledged  to  Mr.  Un- 
derwood and  who  continued  to  vote  for  him. 

The  Clark  leaders  pleaded  with  Mr.  Under- 
wood's managers  to  stand  with  them  against 
the  movement  for  (Jovernor  Wilson,  but  Sena- 
tor fiankhead.  the  Underwood  leader,  declined 
to  be  a  leader  to  any  coalition  designed  to 
t!i«art  the  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  con- 
vention. He  therefore  took  the  platform  and 
relfased  the  Underwood  delegates  from  their 
plidges.  Senator  Stone,  the  Clark  leader,  an- 
sowMed  that  Misaomrl  would  stand  by  Mr. 
Clark  to  the  end»  but  that  the  nominee,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  would  have  Mr.  Clark's  sup- 
port Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  then  with- 
er** the  aane  of  Governor  Foss,  who  bad  re- 
ceived 27  votes  from  Massachusetts  thro«^(h- 
out  the  bnllntiii;,'.  John  .1.  Fitzgerahl,  from 
Nfw  York,  then  pleaded  for  harmony  and 
moved  that  the  roll  call  be  dispensed  with, 
and  Governor  Wilson  be  nominated  by  acclama- 


tion. Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  objected  be- 
cause Missouri  wished  to  vote  for  Clark  to  the 
end. 

Tbe  name  of  Governor  Harmon  was  with- 
drawn and  the  roll  call  on  the  4Uth  and  last 
ballot  was  resumed.  On  this  ballot  Mr.  Clark 
received  only  84  votes,  including  the  36  votes 
from  Missouri. 

NoMi.NATio.N'  OF  GovERNOB  WiLSON.  Govcmor 
Wilson  received  900;  Governor  Hamum  12,  and 
2  were  absent.  Only  726  votes  were  necessary 
for  a  choice  Senator  Stone  immediately  moved 
that  the  nomination  be  made  unanimous  by 
acclamation.  This  was  carried  with  cheers,  and 
at  3:88  o'eloek  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Wilson  was  announced  amid  great  uproar.  Tbs 
convention  then  took  a  recest  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
nominations  for  Y ice-President.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  number  of  votes  received 
by  each  of  the  prindpal  candidates  on  each 
baltott 


Under- 

No of  BaUot 

Clark 

Wtleon 

wood 

Harmon 

324 

117% 

148 

339 

111% 

141 

.441 

345 

114% 

140% 

349% 

112 

136% 

.443 

SSI 

119% 

141% 

445 

354 

121 

135 

352% 

123% 

129% 

Ml% 

123 

ISO 

.452 

8Sl% 

122% 

llT'i 

127 

350% 

31 

354% 

118% 

29 

Twelfth   

.549 

S54 

123 

29 

Thirteenth   

.654% 

SM 

118% 

29 

653 

361 

111 

29 

552 

3621/; 

110% 

29 

.551 

862% 

112% 

2» 

•8«2% 

112% 

28 

261 

126 

29 

.532 

S58 

ISO 

29 

388% 

121% 

29 

.508 

395% 

118% 

29 

Twenty-second  .. 

.500^ 
.4;»7V4 

396% 

115 

0 

Twenty-third   

399 

114% 

0 

Twenty-fourih    . . 

.496 

402% 

115% 

0 

409 

405 

108 

29 

Twenty-sl.xth  ... 

.463^4 

407% 

112% 

29 

c  Twenty-seventh 

.469 

406% 

112 

29 

d Twenty-ei^th  ..46S% 

437M 

112% 

29 

d  Tweaty^nlotB  . 

.MSH 

428 

112 

29 

460 

121% 

19 

475% 

116% 

17 

d  Thirty-second.  . 

.44<P/4 

477% 

119% 

14 

d  Thirty-third  ... 

447  Vj 

477% 

29 

d  Thirty-fonrih  . 

.  447  >/i 

479% 

101% 

29 

tl  Thlrtv-flrth   

,  433>i8 

494% 

101 

29 

d  Thirty-sixth  ... 

.434V4 

496% 

98% 

29 

d  Thirty-seventh. 

.432% 

496% 

mhh 

SB 

d  Thirty-eighth  . 

.425 

m% 

108 

2» 

d  Thirty-ninth. 

422 

601% 

106 

29 

d  Fortieth   

.423 

501% 

106 

ts 

d  Forty- first   

424 

4  99 'A 

106 

27 

e  Forty-second  . . . 

.4. to 

4r<4 

104 

27 

602 

98% 

28 

629 

99 

27 

633 

97 

25 

.  84 

990 

0 

12 

a—For  Rnldwin  22.  14,  14,  14. 
b — For  Gaynor  1;  for  James  1. 
c— Not  vetlnc  Vik. 
d— Absent 

e— James  1.  Oaamor  1,  Lewla  1,  Bryan 
f— Absent  1 


The  table  on  page  568  8how.<»  the  vote  by 
States  on  the  40th  or  final  ballot,  wliieli  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination  of  Governor  Wilson. 

NounfATio5  OF  VicB-PnsiKiTT.  The  nomi- 
nation for  Vice-President  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Clark  but  he  refused  it.  Agreement  was  then 
quickly  reaclie<i  on  (Invernor  Thomas  R.  Mar- 
shall of  Indiana,  and  on  tbe  reconvening  of 
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,  „.„  ^     „  ventMio  was  Aqnit  6.   He  acMm  of  the  all 

Stat.               v"at«  Clark  "-^^'^"f^  repr««rt«I  ^OSt.t«  .md  H  «ldr^  to 

Alabama                  U    »4    "  t      fH-  fi-  <'f  tne  Lnil«l  States  without  regard 

Artaofia                     C  ....  C  ....    ....    ....  Vj    jm-I    j»<jn:;cAi    dillciencva.''      Auiuug  tl)<>s< 

M  ^  **"    "* wii  '?^   name*   were   alUcbed   to   the   call  were 

Colorado               U  ....  IS  11"   III',   llll  J«n»es  K.  GarOeid  of  Obio.  William  FIidb  aod 

Conoecticttl  ....  14  ....  14    Gifford  Piocbot  of  Pennajrlvaaia,  Cecil  Ljon  of 

  «  '"I  «    Tesea,  SeaaSar  fbiadexter  <rf  Waahington.  G<w- 

c^V^Ta  ::::::::  "       »  ::::  ::::  ::::      carey    Wyoming,  judg*  undsey  of 

ld-ir»v    ^    s   Colorado,  Medill  McComack  of  lUin  -i-.  Henry 

iiii^''*    »t    £f   J.  -Allen  of  Kansas,  Charles  J.  Bondparie  of 

towfr..!"."!"!  M  !*"     S  I!*!  II"  Marytoad,   IUUIkw    Bale   ot  Massachusetts, 

Kaaflaa'V.'IIII.'II  M  I."'      2u  IIII   IIII   IIII  Senator   OisoB  ot   lioitaM,  Everett  GoUj, 

Kentucky    U  ...       26   George  L.  Rceord.  aid  fonner  Gotwtjot  Fort 

tf'^f   ?5       *      it  of  New  Jersey;  Governor  Jo!jn6->n  of  Califortiii. 

Miu-yland    Iff    ....       Iff   Leslie  Coombs  of   Kentucky,  Governor   \  eisej 

MajM»acbus«tu  ..   ffff   ....      U   of  South  Dakota,  and  William  A.  Prendergast, 

MiBM^ia 24  24  Oe«*'  S-  Straw.  ««i  TirnoUw  L.  Woodnafl  of 

Miastssippi  "IIII  20  20  II!I  IIII  N«»  YoHt.    Tbe  call  appealed  to  thoee  wlio 

Missouri    U      ffff   ....    ....    •■  realize  that  the  power  of  the  crooked  politio:il 

Nebra.^ifa IC    *"*      Iff  bosses  and  of  ll>e  privileged  classes  behind  them 

Ne\a'.J,i  «   **'«   ....    IIII    IIII   III!  is  6o  strong  in  the  old  party  organirations  that 

.New  iiampsiiire     8  ....      •  ....  ....  ....  po  helpfol  movement  in  the  noeral  interest  of 

v!«  it^I^Z         28      4     M   tfce  eoaatry  can  eone  oat  «l  either;  to  tbow 

New  York  ......    *u    90    believe  m  the  right  ami  capacity  of  the 

North  Carolina  .    24    ....       24    people  to  rule,  and  to  iho?e  ul^u  Ixiiese  that 

•iTjMa  ''*''®**  ••    1?  ^  "ii    ""  government  by  the  tew  has  bt-conie  governuiertt 

Oklaboma"IIIIII   SO   ....      S   IIII  III!        t*"*  sordid'  influences  that  control  the  few; 

Oregon    10   ....      Iff   .III    II. I    III!  that  only  through  the  proposed  movement  ran 

■■■   In   **•*      <!  legislation  demanded  by  modern  evolution  be 

L^u.h%ar"ma-:   \l  I"!      18  "II   ""   ""  obtained,  and  that  the  commendment  -Thou 

South  Dakota  ..   10    10    sbalt  nut  gteal"  a^Ucff  to  politka  as  well  as 

Tennessee   24    ....       24   to  business. 

Utah    t   ....       (I   ....   ....    ....      OMATTRATIO]!   (NT   TUB  Oo.iTETTTON — Stan 

Vermont    ff  '  ....       ff   Dfxix. a T i .    In  response  to  this  call,  about  200 

Kunstoo  •!!!!    U   .III      U   llll    IIII    III!  delegate,  as^mbled  at  Chicago  on  August  5. 

Wt^si  Virginia       Iff  ....      Iff   A  provisional  national  committee,  including  a 

\V!H._on»in    24   —      24   committcemaD  from  each  State,  had  prenoualj 

Aiiak^' 6  !!!!  I  !!!!  !!!!  '!•  been  appointed.  Ite  only  important  aetloB  prior 
Dla  of  Cohun'bl'a  4  '"ff  ....  IIII  !!!!  !!!!  to  the  convening  of  the  convention  wa?  its  re- 
Hawaii   4   ....       ff    fusal  to  seat  negro  delej^'atcs  from  certain  soutb- 

I'orto  Kico    6   ff  ....    ....  prii   States.     Thi«  was  in   accordance  with  a 

Totals   1048     84    MO  ....     It  ....  declaration  made  leveral  daya  before  to  Mr. 

-  Rooeevelt  In  a  letter  written  to  Julian  Harrto, 

*Aboeatt  9s  i"  which  he  outlined  his  attitude  toward  negro 

,  .       .  delegates.     Tht'^e   delegates   were   excluded  on 

the  convention  in  its  last  session  at  0  r  m..  ground  that  thev  came  from  States  which 
Governor  Marshall  was  unanimously  noiuiiiate.l.  ^^y^^  pjst  a  Republican  vote  and  had  never 
After  the  reading  of  the  plaltorm,  wliich  had  elected  a  colored  man  to  tOEm,  and  that  the 
been  prepared  largely  under  the  direcUon  of  delegates  from  Bouthem  States  sent  to  previous 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  convention  adjourned.  Republican  conventions  had  reHecte*!  discredit 

The  success  of  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  „p^,n  ,|,..  i:,.[,ui,!u  an  partv  and  upon  the  race 

Bomination  of  Governor   Wilson   who,  at   the   „.^.if.     delegates   from   northern   Sutes  regu- 

onening  of  the  c<»nvention,  had  far  fewer  votes  |„Hv  elected  in  State  conventions  were  admitted 

pledged  to  him  than  had  Mr.  Clark,  was  due       delegate*  to  the  oonvcation.    The  action  of 

largely  to  the  skillful  management  of  those  the  Progremlve  committee  wee  severelv  criti- 

who  had  charge  of  hla  campaign.    These  in-  cised.  but  its  action  was  tiihrll  l,\   t!ie  com- 

oluded,  first  of  all,  William  F.  McCombs,  the  mittee  on  credentials.    Mr.  liooseveil  in  an  ad- 

cliairinan  of  the  committee  which  conducted  the  dress  made  before  the  convention   (see  betow) 

preliminary  campaign;  Josephus  Daniel-,  head  defended  his  attitude  toward  these  deh^tes 

of  the  poolicitv  department;  Senator  (ion    of  i^ixa  the  southern  Statsi. 

Oitlahoma,  and   others.  Mr.    McCombs   had     ni>rvivr  nr  -t..i-  r  

been  advocatlnir  and  working  for  the  nomina-  „  -tl  IJf  ^ 

tion  of  r..nvrnor  WiLnn  for  two  Years  prior  to  J  lJl*  ^   ♦iJ^I^**"  J'!f5S* 

41       111  .-  ..1  Ti         '"f!  delegates,  there  wwo  present  in  the  Aadi* 

the  acttiai  Iwginning  oi  the  campaign.    Ho  was  irAnn  Z     \      it^  •  __ 

a  newcomer  in  politics  and  prev'ious  to  the  ac-  r     T  ki  "  Tf'  i" 

tive  candidacy  of  Governor  Wilson   had  not  MfSf  1'  r  ItK  ?  i  ^^'"^^'^^ble  political 
been  heard  of  OUtolde  his  own  immediate  «irale  ^'"'^'^         gathered  together.    Its  dominant  fea- 
aT frlcndiL  I      ™-Tiw  «Mwc  enthusiasm  which  at  times  reiem* 

OI  inenoB.  1^1^  religious  zeal.   This  annearanee  of  a  relJ- 

gious  gathering  was  increased  by  the  sininnit 
National  CoNVKNTinx,  PRomiiMsr^.  hymns  and  a  general  devotional  attitude  on 

the  part  of  the  delegates,     .\notlier  conspicU'His 
Cai.i.  fob  tuf  CoWKNTioN.    Tlio  call  for  a  feature  was  the  presence  of  many  women  dele- 
convention  to  form  tlie  jiropo>ed  new  party  was  gates,  including  Jane  Addams  and  other  weD- 
isstted  on  July  8  and  the  date  set  for  the  con-  Icnjwn  advocates  of  woman  suffrafff. 
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Tba  eonveotMHi  wai  called  to  order  by  Senator 
IMzoB  of  Montana.    He  made  a  short  address, 

in  wiiich  be  to]d  those  assembled  tliat  they 
were  about  to  erect  a  new  niileittone  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States.  The  call 
of  the  proviaiomil  committee  of  the  partj  was 
then  read  by  the  leeretary.  Oscar  King  Davis. 
When  tlie  names  of  tlie  signers  of  the  call  were 
read  eacli  State  delejiation  rose  and  clieered. 
Among  the  names  weif  sonu'  of  the  be»t-knu\vn 
leaders  of  the  Progressive  party,  including  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  of  California,  Judge  Ik'ii  D. 
Lindsey  of  Cdlorado,  ud  Jamca  B.  Garfield  of 
Ohio. 

Senator  Bevebidge  Made  TEMroit,\BY  Chair- 
man. Albert  J.  Beveridge,  formerly  United 
States  senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Progres- 
sive Candida  to  lor  governor  of  tbat  Stato,  liad 
been  selected  for  temporary  chairman.  His  ad* 
dress  is  generally  coiicoilcd  to  be  one  of  the 
most  notable  pieces  uf  oratory  ever  delivered  in 
»  Bfttional  convention.  He  said  in  part: 

"  We  stand  for  an  undivlilcJ  nation.  .  .  . 
We  stand  lur  social  brotherhood  as  uguinst  savaga 
Individualism.  .  .  .  We  stand  for  representa- 
tive government  that  represents  the  pt-uple 
.  .  .  We  Procreaalvea  beUava  in  this  rule  of 
the  people.  .  .  .  Who  knows  the  people's 
needs  so  well  as  the  people  themselves?  Who 
SO  wise  to  solve  their  own  problems?  To-day 
these  problems  concern  ilie  living  uf  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Wo  have  more  than  enough  to 
supply  every  human  being  beneath  the  IlaK. 
.  .  .  Uunj;er  should  never  walk  in  these  thinly 
peopled  gardens  of  plenty.  .  .  .  We  mean  to 
reoMdy  these  condlUons.  ...  To  make  hu- 
man uvinn  easier,  to  free  the  hands  of  honest 
business,  to  make  trade  and  commerce  sound 
and  healthy,  to  protect  womanhood,  save  child- 
hood, and  restore  the  dignity  of  manhood — these 
are  tTie  tusks  wu  ri)u.'<t  t'.n.  'rhc  I'rogres- 

Blve  party  belleVf>i  itiai  the  fotusiitution  is  a  liv- 
ing thing,  gruvviijk;  with  tlie  people's  growth 
.  .  .  permitting  the  people  to  meet  all  their 
needs  as  oondiuona  enanga.  .  .  .  The  flrst 
irsrda  of  tiio  Oonatttutlon  are.  *We.  the  people.' 
and  tlwsr  dedare  tbat  the  Constitution's  purpose 
Is  to  form  n  more  perfect  union  and  to  promote 
the  naoral  welfare.  To  do  just  that  la  the 
very  nenrt  of  the  FroKreaslvo  oauM." 

Senator  Beveridj,'e'8  address  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  delegates  and 
the  spectators  and  on  its  conclusion  the  eon* 

vention  adjonrned  until  noon  of  tli<'  noxt  day. 
Tile  inttriiii  was  devoted  to  the  bfltlement  of 
three  qiic^tmns  of   iriiportn tico. 

PaocccoiNGS  or  Pbovisiunai.  CoitMiTTEE.  One 
of  these  ^estions  concerned  the  status  of  cer- 
tain of  the  delegates  from  the  South,  referred  to 
above.  In  issuinji  the  call  for  dele<;ate9,  the 
provisional  ili.iirinan  for  Florida  liad.  it  ap- 
peared, led  two  groups,  one  white  and  the  other 
colored,  to  believe  that  each  was  authorized  to 
hold  a  Stato  convention  and  choose  delegates. 
The  provisional  national  committee  before  whom 
the  fonflirtinp  claims  were  pn'stMiti'd  dfclared 
that  neither  convention  was  authoritative  and 
that  both  could  K-  excluded.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  credentials  committee  of  the  con* 
vnitlon.  Another  dispute  arose  as  to  the  dele- 
pates  sent  from  Mississippi.  In  that  State  the 
call  for  the  State  convention  used  the  term 
"white."  In  protest  some  negroes  as.sembled 
and  chose  two  of  their  race  to  act  as  deluates. 
The  provisional  national  committee  decided  that 
the  negro  meeting  wns  withotit  any  authority, 
and  that,  therefore.  altliouL'Ii  the  use  of  the 
tfmi  "white"  was  not  autlinii/>.i  nr  approved, 
there  was  no  ground  for  sustninin-;  the  contest. 

The  second  qbeation  pertained  to  the  platform. 
This  waa  Uie  problem  of  formulating  the  Pro- 


gressive faith  in  a  document  which  wnulJ  be 
short,  specific,  and  comprelien.si vc.  .\nionj;  thobO 
who  laln)red  on  tliis  platform  were  Dean  I>ewis 
of  the  Law  Scliool  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman  of  tlie  committee;  Professor 
Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  University;  Gilford  Pin- 
cliot;  William  Allen  White,  of  Kansas,  and  Her- 
bert Knox  Smith. 

The  third  question  related  to  the  rules  of  the 
convention.  It  was  desired  to  avoid  the  evils 
created  by  the  rules  hitherto  observed  in  Ke- 
publiean  conventions,  and  the  task  was  to  avoid 
these  evil?!  and  not  create  nthers  as  serious.  The 
reports  of  tiiese  couiimttees  svcre  later  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  convention  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tile  modification  of  one  of  the  rules. 
This  change  referred  to  the  name  of  the  party. 
The  rule  as  reported  de-«i;.;na{i  cl  tlif  party  as  a 
Progressive  party.  The  nioii ilication  provided 
that  in  those  States  where  the  law  made  it  nec- 
essary or  desirable  that  a  different  name  be 
used,  the  name  ehoeen  would  be  recognised  as 
official. 

Mr.  Roo.si,VKi.i's  Aiji)Ui:ss.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  convention  Mi.  Koosevelt,  by  invitation, 
addressed  the  delegates.  Before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  begin,  however,  a  demonstration  oc- 
curred which  lasted  precisely  one  hour.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  address  he  designated  as  his  "  con- 
fession of  faith."  It  consumed  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  delivery  and  was  about  20,000  words 
in  length.  Although  most  of  tlie  questions  con- 
sidered in  this  'address  had  beat  previously  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  deliv- 
ered by  him  during  bis  political  career.  Tiie 
address  dealt  primarily  with  the  "right  of  the 
people  to  rule,"  which  eonristed,  Mr.  Koosevelt 
pointed  out,  in  preserving  a  check  on  every 
braadi  of  public  service,  Tneluding  the  courts. 

He  declared  that  his  aim  was  "  to  control 
business  and  not  to  strangle  It  "  This  control, 
he  emphasized,  should  be  through  national,  not 
Slate,  channels.  He  urged  "  social  and  indus- 
trial Juatlce  to  wafe-earaera,"  and  promised  that 
if  elected  he  would  institute  an  Immediate  inves- 
ticatlon  of  conditions  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
minimum-wage  standards. 

Among  other  things,  he  favored  the  revival 
of  the  country  life  conunlssion  and  the  creiilion 
of  a  new  commission  to  deal  with  the  tariff 
question.  He  aKso  proposed  an  Inijulry  into  the 
high  cost  of  living  Heferrlng  to  the  currency, 
he  advocated  reform  that  would  be  free  from 
manipulation  by  "Wall  Street  or  the  larse  in- 
terests." It  is  impossible  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete summary  of  this  address,  which  may  be 
considered  the  platform  of  the  National  frnsres- 
slve  parly.  Note  will  be  made,  hin>..  \(  i.  of  Mr. 
Itoosevelt's  utterances  on  thi-  <^^^e.stlon^l  mosn  in 
dispute.  On  the  tariff  he  ^niti:  "  I  believe  In  a 
protective  tariff,  but  I  believe  in  It  as  a  prin- 
ciple, approached  from  the  standpoint  Of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  and  not  as  a  bun- 
dle ot  Inferences  to  be  given  to  favored  indi- 
vlduala.  ...  It  Is  not  merely  the  tariff  that 
should  be  revised,  but  the  method  of  tariff- 
making  and  of  tariff  administration  Whenever 
an  Industry  Is  to  be  protected  It  should  be  on 
the  theorv'  that  such  protection  will  serve  to 
keep  up  the  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  wagp-v^-orker  In  that  Industry  with  fuU 
regard  for  the  Interest  of  the  consumer.  .  .  . 
The  practice  of  undertaking  a  general  revision 
of  all  the  schedules  at  one  time,  and  of  secur- 
ing Information  as  to  conditions  In  the  dlfTerent 
Industries  and  as  to  rates  of  duties  desired 
chletlv  from  those  engage<l  In  the  industries, 
who  tlieiiiselves  benefit  direi  tlv  from  the  rates 
thev  pr'>pose.  has  been  demonstr.ited  to  be  not 
onlv  InUiultous  but  futile.  The  tlrsl  step  should 
be  the  creation  of  a  permanent  commission  of 
non-partisan  experts  whoaa  bualnass  ahall  be 
to  study  scientifically  all  phaasa  of  tariff-making 
and  of  tartiK  efleeta.  Tbia  commission  should 
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be  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  different  and 
widely  var>'lng  branches  of  American  Industry. 
...  It  should  examine  into  the  wages  and 
conditions  of  lat>or  and  ilfo  ot  the  worlcmen  in 
any  Industry.  .  .  .  This  commission  would  be 
wholly  different  from  the  present  unsatisfactory 
tariff  board  which  was  created  under  a  provision 
of  law  which  failed  to  give  It  the  powers  indis- 
pensable if  it  was  to  do  the  worl<  It  should  do  " 
On  the  question  of  trusts,  he  siiid:  "  t)ur  aim  Is 
to  control  business  and  not  to  strangle  it~and. 
above  all,  not  to  continue  a  policy  of  make- 
iMlleve  •treacle  toward  conoema  that  do 
vrih  and  constant  menace  toward  both  big  and 
little  concerns  that  do  well.  ...  It  Is  utterly 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  control  the  trusts  merely 
by  the  anti-trust  laWi  or  by  any  law  the  sanin 
In  principle,  no  matter  what  the  modincatiuns 
may  bf  In  detail  .  .  .  What  Is  needed  Is  tho 
applica  1 1 1 1:;  In  indu.slrl.al  concf-rns  .-inii  all  co- 
operating  intC'ieidts   engaged  in  interstate  com- 

meroa  Ia  which  tliere  is  either  monopoly  or  oon« 
trot  of  the  market  of  the  principles  on  which 
wo  have  gone.  In  regulating  transportation  con- 
cerns engaged  In  such  commerce 

The  anti-trust  law  should  be  kept  on  the  stat- 
ute l>(X)ks  and  strengthened  so  as  to  niaki-  It 
genuinely  and  thoroughly  effective  against  every 
big  concern  tending  to  nionupoiy  or  guilty  of 
anti-social  practices.  At  the  same  time,  a  na- 
tional industrial  commission  shouid  be  created 
which  should  have  complete  power  to  regulate 
and  control  all  the  great  Industrial  concerns  ea- 
gagad  in  Interstate  business — which  practically 
means  all  of  fhern  In  this  country.  This  com- 
mission slionld  cxctiise  over  tlu'se  liniustrlai 
concerns  like  powers  to  those  exercised  over  the 
railways  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  over  the  national  banlts  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency»  and  addltlOMl  powara 
if  found  necessary." 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  address  was 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  .Mr.  Roosevelt's 
creed  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  and 
it  included  aleo  a  sharp  attack  on  the  msehinea 

of  both  parties.  He  re-statcd  in  effect  his  views 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  the  people. 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  question  the 
general  honesty  of  the  courts  and  pointed  out 
that  his  purpose  was  not  to  impugn  the  courts, 
but  to  emancipate  them  from  a  position  where 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  social  justice,  and  to 
emancipate  the  people  in  an  orderly  way.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  general  attitude  toward  the  courts 
will  be  found  in  abstracts  of  his  speeches  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  New  York  City»  noted 
above.  He  spoke  briefly  on  the  importance  of 
iini>.  i  vation  and  upon  the  development  of 
Alaska.  Ho  declared  his  belief  in  a  strong 
navy  and  in  the  fortiflcation  of  the  Panama 
Canal.    He  concluded  as  follows: 

"  Xow,  friends,  this  Is  my  confe.sslon  of  faith. 
I  huvH  made  it  rather  long  bpiausc  I  wish  you 
to  tifiow  Just  what  my  deepest  conviriions  are 
on  the  Kii.it  questions  of  to-day,  so  that  If  you 
chouso  to  make  me  your  standard-bearer  In  the 
fight  you  shall  maka  your  oboiea  understanding 
exactly  how  I  feel— and  If  after  hearing  me  ^-ou 
think  you  ought  to  ehooae  aoroeona  atoOk  I  ahali 
to^y  aWde  by  your  eholee.** 

At  the  eonelusion  ot  thfe,  bis  main  address, 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  response  to  questions  asked 
from  the  lloor  by  delegates,  made  a  supple- 
mental speech  in  which  ho  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  negro  delegates  to  the  convention. 
He  mid: 

••Aa  soon  as  tho  Progressive  party  was  formed 
1  at  once  set  alwut,  as  many  other  men  In  differ- 
ent .States  did,  securing  from  the  north. -rn  .States 
themselves  an  ample  recognition  of  the  colored 
man  In  these  States,  so  itiat  is  a  matter  of 
fact  there  Is  In  this  convention  a  representation 
from  the  Republican  States  of  colored  men  such 
as  there  never  has  been  before  anything  like  In 
any  convention  in  the  country.  ...  I  pro- 
Dose  to  take  toward  the  southern  States  the 
exact  attitude  that  we  have  taken  to  West  Vir- 


ginia and  Maryland.  And  I  believe  that  in 
adopting  that  action  we  shall  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously see  from  those  southern  States  a  rep- 
eution  of  tha  coadltloaa  la  Weat  Vli«liita  aad 
Maryland,  ao  that  In  future  ProgreaslTe  na- 
tional conventions  you  will  sea  colored  delegates 
come  from  the  South  Atlaatle  and  Gulf  States 
precisely  as  ihey  now  come  from  West  Virginia 
and  from  Maryland.  .  .  Now.  1  have  tak-n 
tho  action  which,  as  far  as  I  .im  able  to  juiis*- 
my  own  soul.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  is 
only  action  that  offers  any  chance  to  the  black 
man  in  the  South,  to  tha  white  man  In  the 
South,  and  wMeh  olTera  a  better  chance  to  the 
black  man  in  the  North,  which  has  already  given 
to  the  black  man  In  the  North  a  better  chance 
Ihnn  he  ever  had  bffore  And  If  I  had  advocated 
tlic  following:  of  an\-  other  action  I  should  hiive 
been  In  thti  position  of  insin<'('relv  advrK-.itinir  far 
purposes  of  tcmpKjrary  political  advani.iKe  a 
course  of  action  which  has  been  followed  (or 
forty-llva  years  In  the  RefnihUcatt  party." 

RlCSOLfTION  OF  CrEDKNTIALS  CoMMirTEF.  Tlie 
committee  on  credentials  ratitied  the  decision 
of  the  provisional  national  committee  on  the 
contests  of  the  southern  negro  delegates.  Tlie 
committee  appointed  reported  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unaaimouafy  adopted  bjr 
the  convention  t 

"Resolved.  That  we  recognise  tha  eoostlto- 

tlonal  and  inherent  right  of  each  and  every 
State  to  determine  the  qualifications  and  man- 
ner of  election  of  Its  delegatee  to  the  national 
convention  to  noBdnata  a  Preeldent  and  Vlce- 

l»reslileni. 

■'  Resolved,  further,  That  ilu'  certificate  of 
election  of  the  State  official  authorized  to  issue 
the  sama  In  States  having  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  eertlflcation  of  election  by  the  highest 
governing  body  of  the  party  In  the  State,  shall 
lie  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the 
delegates  named  therein  to  seats  in  the  wattnMi 
oonventtoa.** 

Nomination  of  Cakdidates.  Previous  to  the 
convening  of  the  aeaaion  of  the  third  and  last 
day,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  governor  of  Oaliftotaia, 

had  been  selected  as  candidate  for  Yiea-ftati- 
deiit.     Other   names   considered   were  those  of 
John  M.  Parker  of  I^ouisiana  and  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey  of  Colorado.    When  the  convention 
met,  the  nominating  speeches  for  President  and 
Vice-President  were  at  once  be^n.   WtUism  A. 
Prenderi^ast  of  New  York  presented  the  name 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.    This  was  followed  by  cheer- 
ing which  lasted  half  an  hour.    Among  those 
who  seconded  the  nomination  was  Jane  Addams. 
After  alleging  her  belief  ia  the  platform  of  the 
Progressive  party,  she  taid:         second  the 
nomination   of  Theo<lore   Roosevelt   because  lie 
is  one  of  tlie  few  men  in  our  public  life  wlio 
has  been  responsive  to  modem  ttOfCttMit.  Be> 
cause  of  that,  because  the  programine  will  re- 
quire a  leader  of  Invincible  courage,  of  open 
mind,  of  democratic   sympathies,  one  endowed 
with  power  to  interpret  the  common  man  and 
to   identify  himself   with   the   common   lot.  I 
heartily  second  the  nomination."    General  Ho- 
ratio C.  King  seconded  the  nomination  in  behalf 
of  the  old  soldiers,  and  among  others  wlio  spoka 
were  General  McDowell,  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation;  Colonel  Lloyd,  a  former  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  Henry  j.  Allen,  of  Kan- 
MS.  The  platform  was  then  read  by  Dean  Wil- 
liam Draper  I^iewis  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University   of    Pennsvlvaiiia   and    was  adopted 
on  tlie  motion  of  (Jovernor  Carey  of  Wyoming, 
ine  rules  were  then  suspended  and  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  (Jov- 
ernor  Johnson  was  tlien  nominated  for  Viea* 
President  by  Judge  M.   Parker  of  Louisissa. 
The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Judge  Linf- 
sey.    Ue  moved  that  the  nomination  be  matle 
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•onanimous.  A  committee  of  notification  was  at 
oncti  appuinted  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Johnson  made  brief  speeches  of  meotfitMMBtt  The 
ooavention  then  adjourned. 

OlBEB  Conventions.  The  national  conven* 
tion  of  the  Socialist  party  was  held  at  Indian- 
apolis  on  May  12.  The  report  of  the  national 
secretary  sliovved  that  tlie  membership  of  the 
party  in  the  early  part  of  1912,  as  shown  by 
the  average  dwa  received,  was  18S<BSS,  but  tlMit 
•  «Mi  wum  voters  who  were  not  in  aetive 
cffiTiatioB  iHth  tiie  Socfalist  party  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  political  propaganda  was  shown 
by  tiie  vote  received  bv  Mr.  Debs  in  the  election 
of  Norember  5.  Mr.  bebs  received  over  900,000 
votes,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  table  given  in 
the  section  Bteeiiona  in  thin  artlele.  Eujjene  V. 
Debs  was  again  nominated  for  President  and 
Emil  Seidel  for  Vice-President.    About  3U0  dele- 

Sitea  attended  the  convention,  of  whicli  Morris 
illquit  was  elected  chairman.  The  platform 
adopted  by  the  convention  will  be  found  in  the 
section  Party  Platforms. 

Tlie  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition 
party  was  lield  at  Atlaiitio  City.  N.  J.,  on  July 
lO-li.  The  platform  adopted  will,  be  found  in 
the  section  nrtjf  FlatfwiM,  Eugene  W.  Cliafln 
of  Arizona  was  nominated  for  President  and 
Aaron  S.  Watlcins  of  Ohio  for  Vioe-President. 

'J  lie  Socialist  Labor  party  nominated  for 
President  Arthur  E.  Reimer  and  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent August  Oillhaus.  The  chief  articles  in  the 
platform  of  the  par^  are  the  abolition  of  the 
wage  system  and  the  ettablislment  erf  induatrial 
self-fiovernment  of  the  workers  for  the  workers 
by  the  workers.  The  total  vole  received  by  the 
candidate8  for  this  party  will  be  fOWMl  in  the 
tecti<Mi  Elfcdons  in  this  article. 

PosT-Co.NVE«xiOK  Campaign,  Republican 

Xbe  Republiean  campaign  following  the  nomi- 
nating convention  was  slow  in  starting  and  was 

throughout  lucking  in  rnthnsia'^in.  In  spite  of 
tlie  profesbed  uunlideiice  of  Pn  hiUi'iit  'lail  in  his 
reiflection,  the  <j;eneral  impression  prevailed  not 
only  at  large  but  among  the  Republican  leaders 
themselves  that  the  President's  chances  for  re« 
election  in  the  face  of  a  divided  party  were 
small.  The  President  took  little  active 
part  in  the  campaign.  He  made  several  ad- 
dresses, reference  to  which  is  made  below,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  contented  bimaelf  with 
interviews  and  with  public  tetters. 

Obgakizatiox  of  the  Campaion.  CiMirles  D. 
Hilles,  private  secretary  to  the  President  was, 
at  the  latter'a  request,  appointed  chairman  of 
the  national  committee,  with  active  charge  of 
the  eampeign.  Senator  Penrose  of  PennayWania, 
Senator  Cnne  of  Hasaactausetts,  and  Senator 
Smoot  of  Utah  assisted  Mr.  Hilles  in  tlie  prose- 
cution of  the  work  of  the  eoniimttee.  (ieorge 
R.  Sheldon  was  appointed  national  treasurer. 

Attitdoe  or  Republican  Lcaoebs.  The  re- 
sult of  the  nominating  eonvention,  and  espe- 
dally  the  mooted  question  of  the  disputed  elec- 
tion cases,  and  the  ostahlialiment  of  the  third 
party,  resulted  in  the  defection  of  many  of  the 
well-known  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  varioua  States  to  the  Progressive  party.  In 
those  States  in  which  the  popular  vote  was 
cast  in  large  majorities  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
nreferetitial  primaries  nKmt  of  the  political  lead- 
ers became  identified  witli  the  Progressives. 
Several,  however,  who  liad  hi-.  n  prominent  in 
their  wlvocacy  of  Mr.  Booaevelt's  nomination 


at  Chicago  declined  to  join  the.  ihlnl  party 
movement.  These  included  Governor  lladley  o"f 
Missouri  (see  MissotTBi),  Governor  Denreii  of 
Illinois  (sec  Illinois),  and  Senator  Cummins 
of  Iowa.  The  attitude  of  Senator  Cummins 
ward  the  third  party  is  noted  lielow. 
Pbesident  Taft's  Speech  of  Acceptance:. 

On  August  I  the  President  was  fi)rnially  no- 
tified of  his  nomination.  The  ceremunics*  took 
place  in  the  Eaat  Koom  of  the  White  House 
and  were  eeeompanied  with  little  formality. 
The  address  of  notification  was  delivered  by 
Senator  Root.  In  this  he  dcidrrcd  that  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  iiM|M  iieiiin;^  the  hone-ty 
and  good  faith  of  the  de  c  ision  by  which  that  con- 
vention was  constituted  and'  that  both  the 
maicing  up  of  the  roll  of  delegatea  and  the 
rights  accorded  to  persons  on  that  roll  were 
in  accord  with  "the  rulea  of  law  governing  the 
party  and  founded  upon  justice  and  common 
sense."  Sneaking  directly  to  the  President,  he 
•aid:  '*Yoar  title  to  the  nomination  ia  as 
clear  and  unimpeachable  as  the  title  of  any 
candidate  of  any  party  since  political  conven- 
tions began."  In  response  to  this  speech  of 
notification  the  President  delivered  a  long  ad- 
drees,  which  may  be  aummariied  ea  follows: 

IIo  b<'gan  by  .statlnt?  that  the  Issue  presented  to 
the  UepuLillcan  national  conveailun  made  a  i  rlsis 
in  the  life  of  that  party.  He  said:  "A  faeiion 
sought  to  force  the  party  to  violate  a  valuaUlo 
and  lime-honorecl  national  tradition  by  entruat- 
ing  the  power  of  the  presidency  for  more  than 
two  terms  to  one  man,  and  that  man  one  whose 
recently  avowed  political  views  wouM  have  com- 
mitted the  party  to  radical  proposals  involvlnir 
dangerous  changes  in  our  present  constitutional 
form  of  representative  Bovernment  and  our  inde- 
pendent Judiciary."  He  then  summarized  the 
legislative  enactments  for  which  the  Kepubllcaa 
party  had  boen  respunslliU'  during  recem  udmin- 
istrallona.  These  Included  the  pure  f(x)d  law, 
emptoyera'  liability  law.  esiablishmeni  of  a  fed- 
eral mining  bureau,  the  creation  oC  a  cblldren'a 
bureau,  passage  oC  a  white  Slave  act,  railroad 
legislation,  parcel  poet,  and  conaervatioo. 

iteferring  to  the  popular  unrest  which  charac- 
terized the  times,  he  spoke  as  followa:  "  In  the 
work  of  arousing  the  people  to  the  danger  that 
thieaiened  our  civilization  from  tiie  abuses  of 
coneeiiti  :iled  wealth  and  tlie  power  It  was  likely 
to  exercise,  the  public  InnKination  was  wrought 
upon  and  u  reign  uf  sen^Mtional  journalism  and 
unJuBt  and  unprlnelpl«d  muck-raking  has  fol- 
lowad  In  which  mucii  injustice  has  been  done 
to  henset  men.  Demacprues  have  aeized  the  op- 
portunlty  offered  to  inflame  the  public  mind  and 
have  sought  to  turn  the  peculiar  conditions  to 
their  advantage.  ...  In  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis, I  fear  the  ecjual  opportunity  which  is  sought 
by  many  uf  those  who  proclaim  the  coming  of 
so-called  social  justice  Involves  u  forced  division 
of  properly,  and  that  means  soclallsin."  Refer- 
ring directly  to  Mr.  Hooseveit  and  Governor  Wil- 
son, he  aaldt  "  1  do  not  aajr  mat  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  now  lead,  the  one  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  other  the  former  Republicans  who 
nave  left  their  party,  in  their  attacks  upon  exist- 
ing conditions  and  in  their  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
popular  unrest  by  promises  of  remedies  are  con- 
sciously embracing  soi  ialism  Ttie  truth  Is  that 
they  do  not  offer  ati>  ditnii'.  l<Klslatlon  or 
policy  by  which  the  liappy  tundli Ions  they  prom- 
ise are  to  he  brought  about;  but  If  their  promises 
mean  anything  they  lead  directly  toward  the 
appropriation  of  what  l>elongs  to  one  t^r  another. 
The  truth  Is.  my  friends,  both  those  who  have 
left  the  Republican  party  under  the  lnepiratl<m 
of  their  present  leader  and  our  old  opponenta, 
the  Democrats,  under  their  candidate,  are  Roing 
In  a  direction  they  do  not  delinltel>-  know  and 
toward  an  end  they  ciinnot  definitely  describe, 
but  with  one  chief  and  clear  object,  and  that  is. 
of  ac(|ulrlng  power  for  their  party  by  popular 
support  through  the  promise  of  a  change  for  the 
t>etter.  What  they  clamor  for  Is  a  change.  They 
asic  for  a  ehaase  ia  the  govenunent  so  that  tiM 
govermnent  nmy  be  reetcrad  to  the  people,  aa  if 
this  liad  not  been  a  people'a  govenuaent  ainoe 
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flM  beglnninff  of  the  Constltutton.  I  have  the  indicaiion  of  thm  MuihU  mmlf  An  Vn»«.ii»  t 
fuUest.  ■ympathy  wlUt  every  rtorm  In  covera*  SmtJ  ■    ii?  powibie  rnuit  on  IfOT^lwr  I. 

menui  and  election  machtnery  which  shaUteelU.  ™  VenntNit  nidientcd  that  tlie  B«> 

tate  tho  expression  of  the  popular  will,  aoch  aa  PuWIcan  party  had  been  practically  cut  in  two. 

o?*el?cti\V'ore..'^??  ma\e^rSlie/'5u'?"SS^  ?"  ^"""f              -"^'^^^  "^"T 

gL-ntieuien   (  .opuse  to  reform   the  governmem  ^''^^  Progresaives  and  Republicans  had  united  in 

whu.H(.   pres.  lit  defects.  If  any,  are  due  to  the  ^''^  support  of  State  oflicers  a^inet  the  OciB^ 

failuto  of  the  pi  ople  to  devote  as  much  time  as  crntic  p«r^.    See  Maine  anoVlKUOXT. 

is  necessary  to  th«.r  political  duties,  by  r*..,ulrlng  DkciWOX^^OF  SmaW  PtimJi^      Vnrlv  !n 

a  DoUtlcal  activity  by  the  peopi,  three  tini.  s  that  o  ^f-^^^^^  J*'  &ESATOB  CUMMINS,     tarly  in 

Which  thus  far  the  people  have  been  willing  to  oeptemoer,  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  wlio  liad 

assume:  and  ttaua  their  remedies  instead  of  ex-  up  to  that  time  adhered  to  tlie  R.  puhlic;>ii  prcsi- 

'n'^^A^ln^  SJ!''^rJ^^^^^^  t^ff  candidates,  declared  that  he  would  not 

Indifference  aa  still  further  to  remand  cootral  of  '^'"^^'uent  Taft.    He  issued  a  statement 

public  aftairs  to  a  minority."  explaining  his  atGtttd^  of  which  tlie  loUowiut 

After  attacking  Mr.   Roosevelt's  plan  for  thO  Is  a  part: 
call  of  judges  nnd  the  provision  in  tiie  Demo- 


reca 


cralic  platform  forbidding  iJie  use  of  iho  writ  of      "  Th«  r«iMMnlnatlnn  ni''*TTi-^«ljt...t  tr.«» 

injunction,  he  de<rlared  that  th.  i;.  publican  party  posed  b>r'aS^'^rw^elmim^ 

stood  for  none  of  these  innovutlon.s     -  The  ICe-  pubMcans  t h rouX*  t  t he  f.Xr^^^^^^^ 
Sm^t^^'^i^^'^^iX^y.'^'''''''^  for  the  Con-        his  adm.nl>!{rXn  h#-.T.ad 

fJiiifiiS?-"J*  A  i"V*=**  the  things  \vhi,  h   the  great  bodv  of  the  oeoSs 

accordllur  to  Ita  provisions  as  new  conditions  believed  ho  should  Ravo  done  and  said 

sTcSd 'thTteS'^f  tX""tndTh'.t*1^lS2  UeSubMcans  "  were  lar^elf 

inai  u  nas  siooo  ine  lest  or  time,  ana  tnat  tliere  against  tho  renomlnatlun  at  Mr  Taft  Wat  fh*.ir 

HTuo^J^Xn--'''rL''?>^^^^^  ^tOun^l^So^^SSS^         he  IS  not'a^'p^^r 

r  vi  S     f         „7  ^  I'res  dent  fol  owed  with  a  sive.  and  does  not  believe.  In  a  proper  sense,  that 

review  of  the  work  of  his  administration.     Ho  the    people    should    rul4    the    countn^    I   .  . 

S^i".'L"l"'""°°   *°   ^''^hV".'"^"         ^"">^   "^""^  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  manifest  ChoiWef 

omrps    r^frr'^rt^/rh.  pin^.V'^'  , Suvernment  the  Kteat  number  of  Republicans  who  e"pr^ 

?In-.J;.  ^^'^ama  Canal,  i.  v,.  wed  a  choice  for  president.     He  Is  appealing  to  the 

in  tl*.  M^"^  '.h^^'in'^^'U^H*'  '"°''«'  progressive  forces  of  the  people  .ind 

l5«iSJ*H^.hI^n2SSS^.J'lt   "■"J^^'f^.  ^^l^y  I  •«P«^^  t«  'or  him:  but  it  must  be  under- 

u^^^yZ    ?Jh1nf  ^'■.'y  of  holding  be-  stood  that  I  will  do  so  protesting  Hgainst  organ- 


had  vindicated  itself,  as  was  shownVy  increas-ed  St?t&t^'i^S^Sn7l!f5^m'*4S^^ 
revenues  and  the  restoration  of  prosperity.    He  w  MidUllllff  TO«m«Bt  to  PuSu 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  '^"***        imvm  anaira. 

toward  our  great  protected  Industries  would  i>MBfl*vT*mM»  m  am  vr,mmi,w  fv^»«M. 
postpone  the  coming  of  prosperity  and  tend  to  IWWOAinZATOHr  CV  TUB  tikTUStXAL  tjOMMlT- 
cause  a  recurrence  of  the  hard  times  which  the  TEE.  On  September  18  four  members  of  tliO 
jountnr  suffered  In  tb«  decade  between  1890  and  Republican    national   committt^    who  favored 

The  President  denied  that  the  high  cost  of  T''*""*^ 
living  could  be  attributed  In  any  degree  to  the  committee  and  three  others  who  were 

I'ayne-Aldrich  tarifC  law.  He  then  discussed  tho  in  favor  of  Mr.  ItoOMVelt  were  allowed  to  re- 
anti-trust  law.  He  defended  the  dissolution  of  sign.  In  each  case  the  accusation  was  disloy- 
tno  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  .stand-   „i7,.       .t,„  t  et     rn,  *_„_ 

ard  Oil   Company.     lie   cm.  luded   as   follows:  \"        V'^^Y  and  Presidpnt  Taft.   The  four 

"May  we  not  hopu  tliut  the  great  majority  of  committeemen  ousted  were  Kuss  Averv  of  Cali- 
voters  will  be  able  to  disUngulsh  between  the  fornia,  Bonlen  D.  Whiting  of  New  Jersey,  Rich- 
SUbStanoa  M  performance  and  the  fustian  of  niond  Pe  irnon  of  North  raralina  and  William 
promise:  that  they  may  be  able  to  see  that  those  ic-nson  oi  rsorin  Carolina,  arm  ^>>">«™ 

who  would  deliberately  stir  up  discontent  and  £awardg  of  West  Virxinia.  Tbe  three  whoae 
create  hostility  toward  those  who  are  conducting  resifrnntions  were  accepted  were  O.  C.  Prieatly 
hffitlmate  business  enterprises,  and  who  repre-  of  Oklaiiomit,  Walter  V.  Rrown  of  Oliio,  and  J. 
f-.  tit    the  business  progress  of  the  country,  are    •  u      r   -m-         .        m  ■ 

.'..iwlnt'  dragons-  teeth?  Who  are  the  people?  <^  «*'cwell  of  Minnesota.  Tins  action  was 
Tiie.v  are  not  alone  the  unfortunate  and  the  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  lielJ  in 
weak;  they  are  the  weak  and  the  stron^r.  the  New  York  City.    The  places  thus  made  vacant 

poor  and  the  rich,  and  the  many  who  are  neither,  flii^  v_  *  imaJ.  *  4.^      -  - « 

the  wage-earner  and  the  capitalist,  the  farmer  °V  committeemen  favorable  to  Preai- 

and  the  profeasionat  man,  the  mercnant  and  tbe  «cnt  Taft. 

manufacturer,  the  storekMper  and  tbe  clerk,  the  Statement  ok  tiik  President.  In  the  latter 
railroad  manager  and  the  employee — they  all  nart  nf  .Snnti  i.ili,  r  Pt-e«i,l..iit  Tnft  ia^aun..}  ■>  Inntr 
malce  up  the  people  and  they  all  contribute  to  Pf"  **'  ^ept.  n  t.u  i  rcHidnU  intt  ssued  a  long 
the  running  of  the  jrovernment  and  they  have  Statement  treating  the  issues  of  the  campaign, 
not  any  nf  them  Kiven  into  the  hands  of  anyone  He  defended  the  protective  tariff,  while  calling 

l^UrT'-""^"*^                           "n  P*;<^'""''r'>  for  revision  to  keep  prices  from  being  exorbi- 

people  s  representative.     K'^pedally  does  tidi   lio  *    *    «  ,  if    ai  •  j       1      >      *     <  1, 

represent  them  who.  as.suming  that  tho  people  opposed  the  third  party  plan  for  trim 

arc  only  the  discontented,  would  ."tlr  them  up  re^^ulation,  discussed  tbe  monetary  problem,  the 

against  the  remainder  of  those  whose  govern-  ^icaragiian  situation,  the  recall^  immigration, 

SStSf  a*  fflSef  Ucb  «re^or&l5i  ??tSt  He  declared  that  suffrage  for  women  was 

tbe  ballots  cast  in  November  shall  show  a  pre*  an  IMue  to  be  decided  by  the  States.    In  an 

valUntf  majority  In  favor  of  sound  progress,  address  delivered  at  Beverley  on  September  28 

great    pr<»speri«y   upon   a  protective  basis  and  },„  attacked   the  Dcmocritic   tariff  nroTamme 

under    true    oon.st  Itutlonal    and    repTaaentativa  ,        i^tmotr.uic   i.irui  programme 

rule    by    the   people?"  t''t>  third  [larly,  which  lie  dcciareU  to  have 

split  off  from  the  Republican  party.  *'  not  for 

Mr.  Sherman  waa  officially  notified  of  his  any  one  principle,  or  indeed  for  any  principla 

nomination  as  Vice-President  at  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  at  all,  bat  merely  to  gratify  personal  smbitiom 

on   Atigtist  21.     The  most  important  address  and  vengeance."    He  attacked  the  Pro;;res*i ve 

made  by  Mr.  Taft  during  the  campaign  was  at  platform  as  a  "crazy  quilt"  and  state*!  that 

Columbus,  O.,  on  August  29.    'l  is is  wa.s  chiefly  the  movement  woul<l  collapse  if   its  standar.i 

a  defense  of  bis  action  on  the  tariff  bills  passed  bearer  should  be  removed.    He  declared  that 

by  Congreaa.  there  was  not  the  slightest  dianea  tor  ths  sae- 

"  Vermont  and  Maine.    Elections  in  Vermont  cess  of  the  third  party, 

and  Maine  early  in  September  gave  the  first  Death   of   Mb.   Ewesman.  Vice-President 
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Sherman  died  suddenly  at  Utica,  N.  Y..  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  years.  No 
effort  was  mado  to  fill  his  plae*  on  the  Repul)- 

lican  ticlwet. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  the  campaign  were 
B8rke<I  with  an  increaae  of  eonfldenee  among 
the  Hepiihiican  leaders,  and  President  Taft  just 

!>rior  to  the  election  issued  a  statement  assert- 
ng  his  confidence  that  he  would  he  elected. 

POST-CONVENTIOX    CAMPAIGN,  PBOGBX^SSIVE 

Oboahization.  The  Progressive  party  lost 
no  time  in  effecting  its  organization  after  the 

nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  Auftust  7. 
Senator  Dixon  remained  in  cliar<,'e  of  tiie  cam- 
paign as  chairman  of  the  national  committee. 
In  general  the  organization  of  the  new  party 
was  l»sed  on  thai  of  tlie  regular  Republican 
party,  with  State,  congressional,  and  county 
committees.  Elon  H.  Hooker  of  New  York  was 
made  national  treasurer  and  general  appeals 
for  funds  were  circulated  throughout  the  coun- 

UQumio  or  thb  CAimuair.  On  August  16 
Mr.  Roooevelt  began  a  series  of  eampai<;n 
speeches  at  Providence,  R.  T.  In  these  addresses 
he  attacked  the  bosses  and  denounced  both  the 
old  parties.  In  the  course  of  remarlcs  upon 
the  tariff  he  referred  to  reports  thai  the  pres- 
ent schedule  relating  to  cotton  goods  had  seen 
writdtt  by  SJoimtor  Lipnitt  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
cotton  niunufaclurer.  In  the  course  of  these 
lemarits  he  said: 

"If  the  Democratic  platform  were  carried  OUt 
hi  good  fatth  the  factories  would  have  to  close 
altogether,  for  that  proposal  Is  to  prevent  Mr. 
LIppitt  from  proaperlnff  by  the  slmpln  process 
Of  preventlnir  everjrone  from  prospcrtna.  The 
Ropubllcan  propoaal  Is  only  to  alve  prosperity 
to  the  Mr.  Mppltta  and  then  to  let  It  trickle 
down  aoeorillng  as  they  may  condescend  to  per- 
mit auch  trlckllnK.  Our  propoiwil  Is  to  keep  the 
fsetorles  open,  to  .see  that  the  Mr.  LIpplits  re- 
ceive full  Justice,  anil  to  sec  also  that  they  do 
justice  as  well  as  got  It:  that  they  do  JuHtlee 
to  the  wage  workers  whom  they  employ  und  to 
the  customers  whom  thajr  serve,  and  maks  their 
earn  proflts  only  as  an  Incident  of  Ibua  rendering 
aervloe  to  the  advantagis  of  ths  pufaUe  as  a 
Whols." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  four  speeches  in  Boston. 
In  these  he  referred  particularly  to  the  tariff 
paragraph  of  the  platform  of  the  Progressive 
party.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Flinii  had  come  to  him  declaring  that  they  de- 
sired to  support  a  movement  for  improving  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  order  that  the 
country  might  be  a  good  place  for  tlieir  chil* 
dren. 

Attacks  by  Senator  La  Follette.  In  the 
early  part  of  Julv,  before  the  Progressive  con- 
vention. Senator  La  Follette  published  a  long 
article  in  which  he  severely  attacked  Mr.  Roose> 

velt.  Tie  declared  that  the  latter  at  CliicSgO 
was  backed  by  money  derived  from  tlie  stOCTC- 
watering  operations  of  tlie  Steel  Trust  and  the 
Harveater  Trust,  and  that  previous  to  the  con- 
vention the  money  ol»ta{nea  from  tliese  trusts 
had  been  spent  in  organizing  fake  contests  as 
to  nearly  200  delegates  in  order  to  control  the 
convention  and  secure  Roosevelt's  nomination. 
He  declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  tlie  power, 
had  lie  BO  wished  to  have  nominated  n  real  Pro- 
^'re^oive.  such  SB  Governor  Hsdiey  o<  Missourit 
bill,  he  added,  "He  would  have  no  one  but  him- 
self. He  was  tlieri-  tn  fdrre  lii^s  uwti  nomination 
or  to  smash  the  couvcutiou.    lie  was  not  there 


to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Republican 
party  and  make  it  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
motion of  pro;^rr>sive  priiici|)les  and  the  resto- 
ration of  government  to  the  people  He  gagged 
his  followers  in  the  convention  witiiuut  putting 
on  neoid  any  facts  upon  which  the  public  could 
base  a  definite  and  intelligent  judgment  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  Taft's  nomination.  He  sub- 
mitted  no  suggestions  as  to  a  platform  of  pro- 
gressive principles.  He  clamored  loudly  for 
purging  tlie  convention  roll  of  tainted  delegates 
without  purging  liis  own  candidacy  of  his 
tainted  contests  and  his  tainted  trust  support. 
He  offered  no  reason  for  a  third  party  except 
his  own  overmastering  eraving  for  a  third 
term." 

Senator  La  Follette  continued  his  attacks  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt  throughout  the  campaign.  In  La 
Follrttf'a  ilajfitzine  he  made  repealed  accusa- 
tions aj^ainst  Mr.  Hoo.sevelt,  in  which  lie  charged 
him  with  double  dealing  in  his  relatiiUKs  wttii 
trusts  and  in  connection  with  his  candidacy  for 
the  presiiUnqr.  In  the  Senate  on  August  17  he 
announced  his  allegisnce  to  the  Republican 
party  and  again  bitterly  attacked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. He  declared  that  during  the  latter's  ad- 
ministrations the  trusts  were  increased  from  140 
to  1020.  Mr.  Roosevelt  treated  these  attacica 
as  the  outcome  of  personal  feeling  against  him 
on  the  part  of  Senator  f.n  Follette. 

Mk.  Roo.sevei.t's  Speecue.s.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Vermont  and  on 
September  2  started  west  for  a  month's  tour  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Western  States. 

On  September  9  he  addressed  5000  women 
voters  in  Spokane,  Wash.  He  announced  that 
he  iiad  become  a  suffragist  tlnoii^Ii  .l^-lK■i:lti<)n 
with  women  who  had  advocated  woman  suf- 
frage. A  number  of  regular  Republican  speak- 
cra,  including  John  N.  Harlan  of  ChioagO}  J. 
Adam  Bede,  former  congressman  from  Minne- 
sota, and  others,  followed  Mr.  Rmisevelt 
through  Idaho.  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Colorado,  seeking  to  counteract  tlw  effect  of 
his  speeches  in  those  States. 

On  September  17,  at  TaesoB,  Arit.,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  announced  that  if  reflected  President 
he  would  make  Washington  a  model  city  for 
other  municipalities  to  copy.  He  declared  that 
if  elected  he  would  call  an  ej^tra  session  of 
Congress  "  to  be  devotsd  ticlusivsly  to  putting 
into  federal  law  every  provision  leoommended 
in  the  plank  dealing  witn  social  and  industrial 
justice.  At  Denver  on  Octolx-r  17  he  declared 
for  the  recall  of  Presidents  for  misconduct  or 
Ineffldeaey.  "Third  term  talk  which  refers  to 
a  nonconseeuiive  terms  is  an  utter  absurdity/' 
he  said. 

Early  in  October,  after  his  return  from  the 
W^est,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  South,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma.  Jlr> 
kansas,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia,  lu  Atlanta  on 
September  28  he  ehsrged  Governor  Wilson  with 
making  misstatements  as  to  his  position  on  the 
question  of  trusts.  After  this  tour  be  went 
directly  to  New  York. 

In  his  addresses  and  interviews  during  this 
period  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  thst  he  felt  keenly 
the  as.sertions  of  Governor  Wil?on  as  to  his 
attitude  on  trusts,  tariff,  and  other*  matters. 

Guntboverst  wmi  Govkbxob  Denekn.  He 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Governor  Deneen 
of  Tltlnois.  The  latter  who,  as  noted  sbove, 
had  refused  to  join  the  tliird  party  movement 
and  bad  come  out  iu  support  of  President  Tuft 
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in  Oliio,  nsicrted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude 
toward  the  stolen  contests  was  largely  insin- 

ccrt'.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  told 
him  (Governor  Deneen)  that  there  were  only 
thirty'four  serious  contests  in  the  Chicago  eon* 
vention.  Mr.  Booaevelt  dcnonnced  this  aanr* 
tlon  aa  an  abaohtta  Maehood  and  atfauind  Gov- 
ernor Deneon  for  double  dealing  in  the  Ohi- 
cago  convention. 

Shootixg  or  Mb.  Roosevelt.  On  October  14, 
while  he  waa  on  hia  way  to  deliver  an  address. 
Mr.  Itoooevelt  waa  ahot  In  front  of  bla  hotel 
in  Milwaukee  by  one  John  Schrnnk.  who  was 
well  known  in  certain  circk-s  in  New  Yiirk  City 
and  was  believed  to  be  mentally  unbalanced. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  just  entered  his  automobile 
and  was  bowing  in  response  to  the  cheers  of 
tlie  people  around  him  when  the  huUet,  fired 
at  close  range,  struck  him  in  the  breast.  El> 
bert  H.  Martin,  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  stenog- 
raphers, who  was  with  liiui,  seized  Schrank  nnd 
prevented  him  from  firing  a  second  shot.  In 
apite  of  the  efforta  of  tbfMe  about  him  to  have 
him  go  at  once  to  a  hospital,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
insisted  on  proceeding  to  the  hall  in  which  the 
address  was  to  have  been  delivered.  He  was 
able  to  appear  on  the  platform,  and  when  lie 
announced  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  aaaaa- 
eination  and  displayed  ebeets  of  mannserlpt 
through  which  the  bullet  had  penetrated,  there 
was  wild  excitement.  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded 
in  delivering  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  address 
which  be  had  intended  to  make.  Following 
this  he  waa  taken  to  the  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  October  21, 
when  he  was  taken  to  his  home  in  New  York, 
fully  recovered. 

This  deplorable  incident  halted  the  campaign 
for  a  time.  Governor  Wilson,  who  was  the 
only  active  opponent  to  Mr.  Rooaevelt,  decided 
to  cancel  his  campaign  engagements  at  far  as 
possilile.  and  did  so.  .Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  cam- 
paigning for  Governor  Wilson  in  Indiana,  de- 
clared that,  while  he  had  the  greatest  sympa- 
thy for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  personal  feeling  should 
not  determine  the  eonduet  of  a  great  campaign. 
With  thi=  ^tatemciit  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed. 

Con  ri  .m; ATioN  ok  the  Campaio.n.  The  prin- 
cipal enijagenient.'-  ina<le  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
now  filled  by  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Progressive 
candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana  and  former 
senator  from  that  State.  Governor  Johnson  of 
California  transferred  his  campaign  activities 
from  the  Western  to  the  K:i-t« m  .'>tates  and 
became  in  a  measure  the  '-yinkesimm  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  On  October  30  Mr.  Itoii.sevelt  was 
ac  far  recovered  aa  to  be  able  to  addreas  a 
great  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York.  A  preat  demonstration  of  cheering 
took  place  at  this  meetin^r.  He  appeared  also 
at  a  second  meeting  a  few  i!ay«  later.  In  each 
of  these  meetings  he  made  addresses  which  con- 
stituted his  finat  message  to  the  Progrenives 
before  election.  He  declared  that  even  though 
the  party  mi};ht  be  defeated,  it  had  won  a 
moral  victory.  Ju.st  before  the  election  .'Nenator 
Dixon  issued  a  statement  in  which  be  expressed 
hia  conTietlon  that  Mr.  Rooacvelt  would  he 
elected. 

POBT-OoirvEirnoK  Campaiov,  DauocaATio 

OaoAMlZATloif.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gov- 
enior  Wilion  a  sTstem  for  carrying  on  the 
JJemooratie  campaign  traa  dariaad  which  in 
many  waya  differed  from  the  procedure  which 


had  marked  previous  campalgna.  Inttead  of 
the  usual  custom  of  having  the  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  national  coniniittec  aa  a  whole, 
with  its  chairman  and  secretary  as  actual  di<- 
raetors,  a  board  of  directors  'si&  an  ordinary 
corporation  waa  formed,  with  William  F.  Mo> 
Oomba  as  ehairman.  A  directorate  waa  created* 
half  of  whom  were  members  of  the  nati<mal 
committee.  On  all  questions  except  those  on 
which  the  candidate  had  •  pronmuced  opinion 
a  majority  vote  of  the  eommittee  waa  AmL 
There  were  no  rabeommltteee  to  divide  anttofv 
ity  or  responsibility.  At  a  nitH'tin','  of  tlie  na- 
tional committee  in  Chicajjo  on  .Inly  l."}  this 
plan  was  adopted.  Joseph  E.  Davies  of  Wis- 
consin was  appointed  secretary,  and  RoUi^ 
Wells,  formerly  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  treasuren 
Other  members  of  this  directing  committee  were 
Senator  O'Gorman  of  New  York,  .Senator  Core 
of  Oklahoma,  Congressman  Albert  S.  IJurleson 
of  Texas,  Congressman  Robert  S.  lludspetli  of 
New  Jeraeiy,  ^scplius  Daniels  of  North  Cai^  ^ 
lina,  Congreeaman  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  William  G.  Mc.\doo  of  New  York. 

GOVEBXOR   WlI..S()\".'<    .Sl'KK  H   OF   .ACC  KITA  NCE. 

The  official  notification  to  Governor  Wilson  of 
hia  nomination  was  made  at  Sea  Girt,  N. 
on  Angnat  7.   The  addreea  of  notiflcatioa  wm 
made  ny  Otiie  M.  James  of  Kentucky.  lAr. 

WiNcni.  after  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
nomination  an<!  declaring  that  he  accepted  it 
with  a  deep  sense  of  its  unusual  significance, 
made  an  address  which  may  be  aummarised  aa 
followa: 

He  declared  that  the  nation  waa  awakened 

and  ha&  become  impatient  of  partisan  make- 
l>elleve.  and  that  it  was  never  more  susceptible 
lo  unselfish  appeals  and  to  the  high  arg^uments 
of   sincere  Justice.     Ho   said   that   the  country 
stood  face  to  face  not  with  questions  of  party 
or  with  contest  for  otiice,  but  with  Kreat  Ques- 
tions of  rlKht  and  of  justice.     "  The  forces  at 
nature."    he   said.    "  are   asserting  thema^vaa 
against  every  form  of  special  privilege  and  - 
vate  control,  and  are  seeking  bisKer  thincn  tmmS^- 
they  have  ever  heretofore  achieved.    Tbeor  ' 
sweeping  away  what  is  unrighteous  in  order  tO 
vindicate  once  more  the  essential  rights  of  hUf 
m.'in   life  "     "  There  are,"   he  said,   "  two  great  ' 
thinK.s  to  (to.    One  Is  to  set  up  the  rule  of  Jus- 
tke  and  of  rlKht  In  such  matters  as  ihf  tarifT, 
the  rejrulatlon  of  the  trusts  and  tht-  ptfvi-nlton 
of  monopoly,  the  adaptation  of  our  UinkiiiK  and 
currency  laws  to  the  various  uses  lo  which  our 
people  must  put  them,  the  treatment  of  those  i 
who  do  the  dally  labor  In  our  factories  and  \ 
mines  and  throughout  all  our  great  industrial.  | 
and  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  potltieiC  • 
life  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  for  whoaF 
we  hold  governmentnl  power  In  trust,  for  their 
service,  not  our  own     The  other,  the  additional 
duty,  Is  the  great  task  of  protecting  our  people 
and  our  resources  and  of  keeping  open  to  the 
whole  people  the  doors  of  opportunity  through 
which  they  must,  Reneratlon  by  generation,  pass 
if  they  are  to  make  conquests  of  their  fortuiMS 
in  health,  freedom,  in  peace,  and  in  content- 
ment."    Speaking  then  of  the  tariff;  he  aaJdl,A 
"  The  tariff  question  as  dealt  wtth  to  OUT  m^SBS 
at  any  rate,  has  not  t>een  buslneea.    It  has  BM^H 
politics    Tariff  schedules  have  been  made  np^i^^ 
the   niirpose  of  keeplnjr  as  large  a  number  'mu^ 
po.«~s-lt)le  of  the  rich  and  influential  manufactujMMM 
of  (he  country  In  Kood  humor  with  the  RewBwBB 
llcan   pari\     which  desired  their  constant  flo^HBI 
cinl  suppoit      Thf>  tariff  has  become  a  sy^^HH 
of  favors,  which  the  phraseology  of  the  schedaH^ 
ama  often  delllMratoijr  contrived  to  conceal 

b.  ^.  Our  own  dear  eonvlctton  aa  Democrats 
that  hi  the  last  analysis  the  only  safe  and 
letltlnriate  object  of  tariff  duties,  as  of  taxes  of 
every  other  kind.  Is  to  raise  revenue  for  th« 
support  of  the  Kovernment.  We  denounce  th« 
Payne- Aldrlch  tariff  act  as  the  most  conspicuous 
example  ever  iifTrinied  the  country  of  the 
favors  and  monopolistic  advantages  which  the 
leadera  of  the  Rapabtloaa  party  nave  ao  nIfeaB 
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shown  themselves  wllllnj?  to  extend  to  those  to  "  What  Is  our  cause?  The  people  s  cause.  That 
whom  they  looked  for  cumpulgn  iinitrllniilons.  l.s  L-at*y  to  say.  but  wha;  does  It  mean?  The 
.  .  .  There  should  be  un  Imiiiedlute  revision  common  as  against  any  iMirttcutar  Interest  whut- 
and  It  aliould  be  downward,  unhesitailngly  and  ever?  Y^m,  but  that.  to<H  nemls  translation  Into 
steadily  downward.  It  should  beain  with  the  acts  and  policies,  we  represent  the  desire  to 
selwduiss  wtalcli  have  been  most  obviously  used  set  up  an  unentansled  government,  a  govern- 
to  un  oompetttlon  and  to  raise  prieea  In  the  United  ment  that  cannot  be  used  for  private  purposes. 
States,  arbitrarily  and  without  regard  to  the  either  In  the  field  of  business  or  In  the  field  of 
prices  pertaining  elsewhere  in  the  markets  of  politics;  a  government  that  will  not  tolerate  the 
the  world;  and  it  should,  before  It  is  finished  or  use  of  a  great  orRanization  of  a  groat  party  to 
Inifriiutied,  be  extended  to  every  Item  In  every  Ht-tvc  the  personal  aims  and  anibitiunM  of  any 
schedule  which  ulTordM  any  opportunity  for  mo-  individual,  and  that  will  not  permit  legislation  to 
nopoly.  for  special  advantage  to  limited  groups  be  employed  to  further  any  private  interest, 
of  t>ene(iciurtes,  or  fur  subsidised  control  of  any  ...  I  could  nut  iiave  accepted  a  nomination 
kind  in  the  markets  or  the  enterprises  of  the  which  left  me  bound  to  any  man  or  group  of 
country;  until  special  favors  of  every  sort  shall  men.  No  man  can  be  Just  wlio  Is  not  free;  and 
bave  been  absolutely  withdrawn  and  every  part  no  roan  who  liaa  to  show  favors  ought  to  under- 
of  otnr  laws  of  taxation  shall  have  been  trant-  take  the  solemn  responsibility  of  government  In 
formed  from  a  system  of  governmental  patron-  any  rank  or  post  whatever.  least  of  all  In  the 
age  Into  a  system  of  just  and  reasonable  charges  supreme  post  of  President  of  the  Ignited  States, 
which  shall  fall  where  they  will  create  the  least  .  Should  I  be  intrusted  with  the  great 
burden  When  we  sluill  have  done  that,  wi-  can  ot!if  e  of  President  I  would  .seek  counsel  wher- 
flx  questions  of  revenue  and  of  bu.slne.ns  adjust-  e\ er  It  could  be  had  upon  free  terms.  1  know 
mem  in  a  new  spirit  and  with  cleai'  TTiind.M.''  ilie  temi>er  of  the  great  convention  which  noml- 
heferring  to  the  Kepublican  claim  of  prosiHjrlty  nuted  me;  I  know  the  temper  of  the  country 
throughout  the  country,  he  declared  that  al-  that  lay  back  of  tbat  convention  and  spoke 
tliougb  wages  bad  Increased  the  majority  of  through  it.  I  heed  with  deep  thankfulness  ttae 
tite  people  were  poorer,  and  that  while  the  nation  message  you  bring  me  from  It  I  feel  that  I 
had  grown  immensely  rich  and  was  growing  am  surrounded  by  men  whose  principles  and 
richer,  the  majority  of  the  people  continued  to 


amUtlona  are  thoae  of  true  aervanta  of  the  peo* 
pto.   1  thaidc  Ood  and  will  taka  oouraca." 


grow  poorer,  even  though  wages  were  .sio\sly  in- 
creasing.   He  s;»id  that  prices  were  nut  il.ved  by 

the  competition  of  the  niurket  or  by  the  law  of  GovEBXOB  Wiuson's    Campaiox.  Governor 

supply  and  demand,  but  by  private  arrangements,  iv;i„„„   i,„„„ _   1.1-  „„_,_„•„„   .„             •  ,.1  * 

ami  that  the  high  cost  of  living  Is  arranged  by-  v>>'8on  began  bis  campaign  in  the  middle  of 

private  understanding.   Ue  then  passed  tu  a  con-  August,    and    on   August    15    addrrsBcd  2500 

Blderatlon  Of  the  truata.  After  declaring  that  the  farmers  of  New  Jereev.    Hi.s  r* marks  were  do- 

^r*?m'*'no?'??J  S^To'lTw^?  tCr*th5?  ^ledared  th.t 

petition  can  be  established  by  law  against  the  present  tarifi  was  one  of  tlie  greatest  im* 

drift    of    a    world-wide    economic    tendency,  positions  upon  the  lanner  tbat  luid  ever  been 

Neither  am  I  one  of  those  %vho  believe  that  bust-  de^jg^i.   ifo  charscd  that  the  President's  veto 

nesa  done  upon  a  great  scale  by  a  single  organ-  ...  .  i  x  lmi  1.  j  <r  t  i  <■  „.  r 
iiatlon— call  it  corporation  or  what  you  will— Is  of  the  steel  tariff  bill  had  affectod  the  cost  of 
ntrtessarily  dangerous  to  the  liberties,  even  the  the  farmers'  tools?.  He  said  that  bu.siiie.'*s  enter- 
economic  liberties,  of  a  great  people  like  our  prise.s  .slioiild  stand  on  their  own  bottoms  and 

^.  '"1  Sn'°iS*^d^"^f  °i,^dSSj'*u£t"1i  iot  be  propped  by  Uxes  which  all  were  com- 

normal.  X  dare  say  that  we  shaU  never  return  pelled  to  pay.  He  spoke  of  the  protective  tariff 

to  the  old  order  of  individual  competition,  and  a.-^  a  crreat  dam  niniliilg  arottlld  aU  OUr  OOastS. 

that  the  organization  of  business  upon  a  great  11 

scale  of  co-operation  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  saiu. 

both  normal  and  inevitable.    .    .        Hig  Ituslness  ,        , ,       ,     ^                         ....  . 

is  not  dangerous  because  It  l.s  big,  but  because  I  would  prefer  to  call  It  the  rcatrlctlve  tariff. 

Its  bigne»8  la  an  unwholesome  iiiilation  created  I  would  prefer  to  call  It  the  tarill  that  holds  us 

by  privileges  and  exemptions  which  it  ought  not  back.    I  should  prefw  to  call  it  the  tarlflf  that 

to  enjoy."     He  said  that  the  general  terms  of  heina  IW  In.  the  tariff  that  chokes  us,  the  tariff 

the  anti-trust  law,  forbidding  combinations  In  that  emothers  us,  because  the  great  unhatched 

restialnl  of  trade,  had  apparently  proved  ineffec-  energy*  of  America  is  now  waiting  for  a  field 

tusL  Inasmuch  as  under  its  ban  trusts  have  greater  than  America  itself  in  which  to  prove 

up  very  luxuriantly  and  have  established  that   Americans   can   take   care  of  thetnselves 


Virtual  monopolies  without  serious  let  or  hln-  ■        •    'i""   people   own  a   big  house,   but  you 

drance.    He  said  that  the  problem  and  the  dim-  have  let  the  other  fellow  live  In  It     It  in  iitue 

culty  were  much  greater  than  were  provided  for  to  turn  him  out.     What   I  modestly  su^-k'  si  is 

bv  existing  laws.    In  addition  to  great  trusts  and  th«l  proceed  to  break  Into  your  own  house 

c.'rnbinaiions,  there  are.  lie  as.«.  i  ud.  vaHi  con-  and  live  In  it.    The  tenants  who  have  UvjtA  lott 

fr-Jerat  les  of  bunks,  railways,  expr.  s.s  companies,  a  long  titne  have  been  making  you  pay  the  rent 

Insurance    companle-s    inanufaeta;  ing    corpora-  inatead  Of  paying  rent  to  you.  „«ou  have  paia 

tions,  mining  corporations,  power  and  develop-  the  money  that  enabledttemto  Hve  In  yourjgwn 

ment  compaSies.  all  bomd  taiBether  by  the  fact  hom«  "d  dorolnato  yow  own  premlBss.  Turn 

that  the  ownership  of  their  Stock  and  the  mem-  them  out. 

bers  of  their  boards  of  directors  are  controlled     _        .     .  «         #  , 

and  determined   by  comparatively  small   and     He  spoke  to  an  assemblage  01  farmers  in 

elosaly  Interrelated  groups  of  persona  who  could  pennsvlvnnia  in  the  same  month.    In  this  ad- 

^of*?u^h"c^'nbira?iors;"y{e 'X.-,aT!?cf.  X;  attacked  the  tariff  and  defended  the 

rise  to   the   suspicion   of  a   "  money   trust."   a  tariff   bill.s  which   had   been   vetoed   by  Prcsi- 

concentratlon  of  the  control  of  credit  which  may  dent  Tuft.    In  response  to  criticisms  which  bad 

at  any  time  l  e.  ome  Infinitely  dantrerous  to  free  ^^^^  ^^j^        portions  of  hts  writings  in  rela- 

ZZTro  pr"evenrS."'aid"!hariaws  muVt  Se  tion  to  immigration  be  expre»«^  himself  a.  in 

passed  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  working  favor  of  as  liberal  unreatricted  immtijratiOTi 
people,  who  are  the  baidiboiie  of  the  nattan.   He       ,,,1^  „,jj„  ^.j^i,  eomnKui  si  n-e  and  with  lovo 

SSSfaff  hS^Uiy*!^^  could  desire  "  but  was  opposed  to 

yXoUf  to  them  and  that  It  Is  our  duty  as  immigration  stimulated  In  an  unnatural  way. 
trustees  to  make  whatever  arrangement  of  gov-      Xew  Jebsev  Primart.    The  New  Jersey  pri- 

emment  will  be  most  serviceable  to  thf*'"  free-  ^^^^    j^^j^j        September  24  Was  ttOtcd  with 

dom  and  development.    He  dwelt  upon  the  neces-  .      -    .   ,,         ,      '     ,  _„  4,„„M,nt  nt 

Sity  of   huHbandIng    n:.tnnil    resources   and    the  interest  tliroiiL'!i"ut   tlu-  roimtry  on  account  of 

development    of   merchant    marine    for   carrying  the  candidacy  of  former  Senator  James  Smith 

American  gcwxis     He  noinfed  out  the  provision  „f         i!„jt4d  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat. 

of  the  Democratic  platform  relat  ng  to  the  duty  „    ...    „*_>v~_i.,  v.  o-„-__-- 

of  the  government  In  promoting  agricultural.  In-  Mr.   Smith  was  strongly  oppOWd  by  Govemof 

dustrlal.  and  vocational  education  In  every  way  Wilson,  whose  controversy  with  nim  m  the  au- 

poasible  wlthte  Its  eonstltuilonal  powers.     No  tumn  of  iniO  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Mr. 

ailSitt«S?^a!&-rduty**<ff^^  he"lSSd1  Smith  and  the  election  of  Senator  Martine.  who 
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lutd  receiTed  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  lena* 

torial  primary  Ixld  in  1910,  A  notahlf  feature 
of  tlie  primary  wii«  ilie  flmall  total  uf  the  votea 
cast.  The  Democratic  primary  vote  on  the 
preferential  ballot  for  United  States  senator 
was  lew  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast  for 
Woodrow  Wil^dn  as  governor  in  IWIO.  In 
spite  of  tli>>  bmallneBs  of  Ui«  vote,  however, 
tne  dc'fiat  ijf  Mr.  .Smith  was  emphatic.  His 
opponent,  William  Uusbes,  was  nominated  by 
a  plurality  of  about  S».000  in  a  total  vote  of 
about  TH.OnO.  Other  rlftails  of  the  tl*«ctinn  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Ntw  JLUs^Y.  In  tije 
same  week  a  primary  election  min  lit-l  i  i 
Massachusetts,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Xcw  Jer- 
sey, there  was  a  marked  faliiog  off  from  that 
ca^t  rit  the  previous  primary  election.  THr 
total  priniar\  \oIi»  wag  less  than  liulf  the 
vote  for  governor  ca^l  in  liUl.  While  it  did 
not  dilfer  materially  from  the  vote  cast  at  the 
preferential  primary  in  April,  the  Democratic 
vote  rose  from  about  "28.000  in  April  to  about 
00.000  in  September,  while  the  Republican  \otc 
fell  from  about  172.000  in  April  to  aijout  li7. 
000  in  September.  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  the  nrtidc  IfAsnACHVamB. 

FoaTHB  Snxeam  or  Ckwmiot  Wilson. 
Governor  Wilson  made  an  address  on  S*  ptcm- 
ber  H  in  New  York  City.  In  tJiis  ]ic  attacked 
the  attitude  of  both  Republican  and  Progressive 

glatfnrms  toward  the  tariff.  During  a  visit  to 
yracuse,  >>'.  V..  at  tbe  State  Fair  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  an  effort  was  made  by  Charles  F.  Mnr- 
phy  of  Tammnny  Unll  to  makp  political  capital 
out  of  Governor  W'iNoii's  j)ri'si'nei!  iti  com- 
pany with  Ciovt-rnor  Div.  Governor  Wilson 
issued  a  statement  announcing  that  hie  visit 
was  without  political  significance.  On  Sep* 
te?nlior  15  ho  started  on  a  tour  of  the  Western 
States,  including  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Minne 
sota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  .Michij;an.  The 
addresses  delivered  in  these  btaleb  were  largely 
given  up  to  explanations  of  hia  attitude  on 
the  tariff  and  the  regulation  of  tnists  and  to 
attacks  on  tlie  positions  of  Ur.  Roosevelt  and 
President  Taft  on  these  questions.  In  Otiio 
he  was  greeted  by  Governor  Harmon  and  with 
bim  opened  tbe  State  campaign  in  Columbus. 
In  speeehes  delivered  in  Minneapolis  and  De- 
troit, he  attacked  the  bosses  in  politics.  After 
bis  return  from  this  tour  an  attempt  was 
mad<»  by  Democratic  leaders  in  New  ^  ork  to 
identifv   liim    with   factional   disputes    in  tlie 

Krty. '  He  refused  to  take  sides  in  this  issue, 
the  early  part  of  October  he  made  another 
tour  in  the  Weft.  Speak in»»  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  on 
October  7.  ho  attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  steel  corporation, 
and  made  the  charge  that  the  lattor's  cam- 
pai^  had  the  support  of  this  corporation.  His 
iittaeks  dnrin^r  this  tour  were  directed  more 
cniphaL  icaliv  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  Presi- 
dent 'I  n ft,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied -to  these 
sharply. 

On  Columbus  Day,  Ocloher  12,  Governor  WIU 

son  made  an  n.:Mre<'*  in  New  York  City.  This 
WBH  devoted  cliitily  to  the  part  played  in  Amer- 
ica by  Italian  immigrants,  and  was  designed  to 
olfset  criticisms  made  against  his  former  writ- 
ings criticising  immigration  from  southern  Italy. 
An  addrcf'-  niar!e  at  Pittsburgh  on  October  IS 
was  devoted  oliiefly  to  an  explanation  of  bis 
attitude  on  tii<  tariff. 

FoUowii^  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Governor  Wilson  made  few  addreeses  in 


eordanee  with  hia  desire  that  no  advantage  be 

taken  of  tliis  occurrence.    The  Ia>t  a.!.irf?5 
the  campaign  waa  dtfltvered  at  Aiadieon  Square 
Garden.    It  was  greeted   with  a  renuurwble 
demonstration  wbidi  lasted  over  an  boor. 

Mb.  Bbtam'8  PABTtcirATiox  nr  thk  Cav- 
PAIG-N.  Mr.  Bryan  to.-k  an  activp  part  i:i  the 
campaign  for  the  ekx-liun  ai  Guveruur  Wilson. 
His  original  plan  was  to  follow  up  Mr.  Roo«e> 
velt  in  the  various  States  and  answer  bis  ai^ 
aertions  and  arguments.  This,  liowever.  wai 
•ihanflnned.  His  speeches  were  devot<il  ehi.'ly 
to  an  attack  on  the  tliird  term  proposal  and 
1:  Hoos.  velt's  attitude  OB  tbn  rsgulatioo  «f 
trusts  and  the  tariff. 

The  EuBcmm 

Detailed   results   of   the   election    on  No* 
vember  6  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
An  analysis  of  this  vote  shows  many  interest- 

in^r  and  several  .surprising;  facta.  The  total 
popular  voir  of  all  caiulidates  was  14.045.- 
2\i2.  Thi.s  was  liardly  more  titan  tli.-  total 
popular  vote  in  the  election  of  1008,  wbieb 
was  14,888,442,  and  this  in  spite  of  tbe  fset 
that  the  population  of  the  country  had  greatly 
increased  in  the  four-year  period.  Even 
greater  si^rnilicance  i*  sr<-ri  in  tlie  minilMT  af 
votes  cast  in  iiH2.  when  it  is  noted  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Thirteenth  Census  taken  in  1010 
the  number  of  mates  of  voting  age  in  the  etmti- 
nental  United  States  was  26,990,151.  Aceord- 
inp  to  tliese  fi^rures.  therefore,  nearly  half  the 
voting  population  did  nut  vote  in  the  t^i^lion 
of  1912. 

The  votes  for  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt showed  that  the  Republican  party  was  di- 

viil  i!  irto  two  fairly  einial  jtarts  anil  that  the 
coiiibinetl  vott*  of  President  Tail  and  Mr.  Koose- 
velt  exceeded  the  vote  of  Mr.  Wilson  by  I.- 
410,682.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  vote  for 
Governor  Wilson  was  less  than  that  cast  for 
Mr.  Bryan  in  1908.  Mr.  Bryan's  vote  was  6,- 
328,601.  The  total  vote  cast  for  President 
Taft  in  1!HIS  was  7.S11.14.'5,  which  was  -re.it'T 
tiian  tlie  combined  vote  cast  for  President  l«fc 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1912.  The  eleetoral  vote 
cast  for  Mr.  Witeon,  however,  was  greater  then 
that  cast  for  President  Taft  in  1908,  which  was 
The  electoral  vote  for  Governor  WIIwb 
in  1012  was  435. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the 
only  States  carried  by  President  Taft  W«fe 
Utah  and  Vermont,  with  eight  electoral  vot<s. 
Mr.  I\oos,^velt  carried  the  electoral  \i<U'*  of 
the  Slates  of  California.  Michijran.  Mmnesou, 
Pennsylvania.  South  Dakota,  an<l  Washington, 
with  88  electoral  votes.  In  sddition  to  esr* 
rying  two  States,  President  Taft  ran  second  in 
1")  other  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  se^nmii  tn 
26  Stales.  The  contest  in  several  of  the  i>t«te» 
was  so  close  that  an  official  count  was  re- 

Kired.   This  was  true  of  Cslifomia  and  idsbo. 
esident  Taft  was  dcfeatad  in  his  own  Stils 
of  Ohio.  iiHliough  be  received  more  votes  than 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Governors  were  elected  Ib  9S  States,  in  21 
of  which  the  Democrats  were  suocessfuL  For 
details  of  these  elections  see  the  artides  en 

the  St.vtfs. 

As  a  re«iill  of  the  election  the  62d  rongre« 
will  be  composed  of  '2111  Democrat*  and  IW  Be- 
publicans.  One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
election  was  the  inereaae  in  the  SodalM  vote. 
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POFUULR  AMD  BLBCTOBAL  VOTB  FOR  PBSaiDBNT  IN  MIS 

Popular  Vot* 


WUma 

Dam. 

.  Tart, 

Rooaaralt.  Data. 

StotM 

Rep. 

Pro*. 

Alabama  ... 

82,439 

9.781 

22,689 

3.029 

Arlioiia  .... 
Arkanaas  ... 

10.324 

3.021 

6,949 

3,163 

68,  S.*!  8 

24.297 

22.673 

8.163 

California  . . 

283,436 

3.914 

283.610 

79.201 

Colorado    . . . 

114.223 

68,386 

72,306 

16.418 

Connecticut  . 

74.&61 

68,324 

34.129 

10,056 

Delaware  ... 

22.631 

16,998 

8.886 

566 

Florida   

36.416 

4,279 

4.536 

4,806 

93.171 

6,190 

22.U10 

1,014 

nunoia   

3S.M1 

at,cio 

S6.6M 

11.848 

406.041 

886,478 

81,878 

281,890 

151,267 

162.007 

36.931 

185,376 

119.811 

161.783 

16.967 

143. C70 

74,844 

120,123 

26,807 

Kentucky   . . 

21'J,584 

115.512 

102,766 

11,647 

Louisiana 

61,U35 

3,834 

9,323 

5,192 

61.113 

26,L4b 

48.493 

2,541 

Maryland  ... 

112.674 

64,<J56 

671786 

3,996 

Massac'.s'tts  . 

173,408 

155.948 

142,228 

12.616 

MIcbisran  . . . 

160.761 

152,244 

219,012 

23.216 

lUoneaota  .. 

10S.4M 

C4.644 

185.866 

27,605 

Mlaalsslppl  . 

B7.m 

1,566 

8,646 

2,017 

Missouri    . . . 

330.947 

207.491 

123,111 

28.466 

Montana  .... 

28,230 

18.404 

22^448 

10,828 

Nebra.ska  . . . 

108.109 

34.216 

721678 

10^219 

Nevada  .... 

7,986 

3.190 

sisos 

3.263 

New  H.nmp  . 

34.724 

32.927 

17,794 

1,981 

New  Jersey.. 

178,289 

88.835 

145)410 

16!801 

New  Mexico. 

20,437 

17.733 

8^347 

2,'859 

New  York... 

656.476 

466.428 

890  021 

63,381 

N.  Carolina  . 

144.607 

29.139 

69  130 

l|025 

N.  Dakota  .. 

M.61* 

8SbC86 

6|966 

4S8.1St 

m.o«i 

886.887 

89,'930 

Oklahonaa  .. 

119.156 

90,786 

42,262 

47,064 

34.673 

37  600 

13  343 

895,619 

273.305 

447',426 

83.164 

Rhode  Id.  . . . 

30.142 

27.703 

16,878 

2,049 

B.  Carolina  . 

JO  occ 

bob 

1.293 

164 

S    Dakota  .. 

48,942 

68.811 

4.662 

Tennetisee  . . 

135.399 

60.634 

63,986 

3,493 

»n.s» 

M.86t 

86.766 

85.74S 

86.67* 

4S.100 

84.174 

6,088 

Vermont  .... 

16,350 

23.306 

22.070 

928 

Virginia  .... 

90.332 

23,288 

21.777 

820 

Waahlnglon. 

86.840 

70,445 

113.698 

40,134 

Weal  Virgin. 

113.197 

66.754 

79,112 

15,248 

Wlacopatn  .. 

164,409 

130,878 

58.fi61 

34.168 

15,310 

14,560 

9,23:i 

2.760 

Total 

«»MMi7 

4.184.IT* 

Chafln, 

Proh, 

•  •«•••* 

265 

898 
23,366 
5,063 
2.068 

623 
1,854 

147 


Relmer, 
80c.  L. 


.......  •««•••. 


476  .«•».•• 
1.M6   


16.710 
18^4» 
8.4«6 


4.066 
8,18« 


8.888 


946 
2.244 
2.754 
8.934 
7.886 

I  e  •  ■  ■  • 

6,380 

V.4i9 


322 
1,102 
1.252 
8.212 

1.778 


••••»•« 


535 
2.878 


19.427 

117 

1.243 
11,459 
2.185 
4,360 
19.633 
616 


1,321 
'4,»5i 

>  •  •  •  •  • 

8,688 
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66.760  D 
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Popular  Vota^  Wllaoa  «nr«r  Rooaavalt  •  •  •■ii*-.*. 

Popular  Vota^  all  otliara  oombinad.  over  Wiiaon  •••  ■  *>*"»i2f 

Blectoral  Vote,  Wllaon  over  Taft  and  Roosevelt  

Tota.1  Popular  Vote,  all  candidates  

Tha  abova  waa  oompUed  from  tba  hlsheat  vote  received  by  tbe  electora. 
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Tbia  vote  almoti  Ambled  in  the  four  years 
from  1908.  The  TOte  for  Debs  in  the  fatter 
year  was  448.453.  The  Prohibition  vote  de- 
creased in  1912.  In  190S  it  was  241.2.52. 
The  Socialist  Labor  vote  increased  slightly  in 
1M2.    In  1908  it  was  15,421. 

Arm  THE  Election.  While  the  Progreaaive 
party  was  defeated  In  the  election,  the  organi- 
lation  was  continued  and  steps  were  taken  to 
make  it  permaiiunt.  On  November  19  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  an  address  in  New  York  in 
wbieh  he  advised  against  *U  combination  or 
fulon  with  other  parties.  On  Deeember  10  a  na- 
tional conference  of  members  of  the  party  was 
held  in  QhicSKO.  At  this  were  present  over 
IfOO  pcraont,  rcprsaenthig  e%'ery  State  in  the 
Union.  Plans  were  promoted  for  the  national 
organization  and  for  publicity.  National  head- 
quarters were  established  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  A  legislative  reference  bureau 
«aa  eiMtcd  to  be  under  the  direction  of  experts, 
•ad  »  oonmilttee  of  seven  was  autboriied  to 
visit  ICarope  and  study  the  operation  of  aoelal 
law*  in  European  countries. 

Leaders  of  the  Republican  party  toolc  definite 
1916— 67 


steps  toward  reorganisation,  and  on  December 
7,  Repuhlioaa  gqmman  tnm  twelve  States  who 
had  been  in  attendance  at  the  eonferenee  of 

governors,  held  a  consultation  in  Washington. 
The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  ad- 
visability of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Republi- 
can national  oommittee  with  a  view  to  calling, 
prior  to  the  eongresaioaal  campaign  in  19H,  a 
national  convention  of  the  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  upon  a  platform  upon  which 
both  the  FMffnsalvea  and  Conservmtlvw  eonld 
unite, 

PAnr  PtATIOBMI 

In  tbe  following  pages  are  given  in  full  <bo 
platforms  of  the  parties,  adopted  at  thsit  na- 
tional conventions  in  1912: 

DEMOCRATIC 
We.   tbe   representatives   of   the  Democratic 

party  of  the  United  States  In  national  conven- 
tion assemled,  r.-  iftlrm  our  dt-votlon  10  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democratic  Kovernmcnf  formulated  DV 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  enforced  by  a  Ion»  ano 
liluatrlou.s   line  of   I>emocratic  Presidents. 

Tariff  Reform.  We  declare  It  to  be  •'nnj*: 
mental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  tnU 
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th«  federal  goTeminent  under  the  CooBtitutlon  and  IntefDty  of  the  three  co-ordinate  branches 
hM  no  rigiit  or  powor  to  Inpoae  or  ooUoet  tariff  of  tho  federal  foyenun— t  the  executive,  tbo 
dutlea  oxeept  tor  the  purpoee  of  reveniM,  and  we  lectatetlTe.  and  the  Judletal  each  ke«pinc  wlthia 
demand  that  the  collection  of  such  tasM  abaU  tta  own  bounds  and  not  encroaching  upon  the 
be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  soveranent  hoa-  Just  powers  of  either  of  the  others, 
estl',  and  economically  administered.  Believing  that  the  most  efficient  results  under 

The  high  iiepublican  tariff  is  the  principal  our  system  of  Kovernment  are  to  l>e  attained 
cause  of  tho  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  It  by  the  full  exercl.se  by  the  States  of  their  re- 
Is  a  sjstfm  of  taxation  which  makes  the  rich  served  sovereign  powers,  we  denounce  aa  usurpa- 
rlcher  and  the  pour  poorer:  under  Us  operations  tion  the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  deprive  the 
the  Amarioan  finner  and  labortnc  man  are  tho  States  of  any  of  the  rights  reoenred  to  them 


chtot  aufferora;  It  ralMO  the  coat  of  the  nece— ■-  and  to  enlarge  and  magnify  by  indirection  the 

riM  of  Ufo  to  them  bat  does  not  protect  thoir  pqBKS  of  tho  fodoral  fovemroent. 

product  or  wagea.    The  farmer  aeus  larger  In  We  taMtat  opoa  the  full  exerdse  of  all  the 

free  markets  and  buys  almost  entirely  in  the  powers  of  soTwmmeat.  both  SUte  and  nstlnasi, 

protected  markets.    In  the  most  highly  protected  to  protect  tne  people  from  injustice  at  the  heads 

industries  such  as  cotton  and  wool,   nteel  and  of  those  who  seek  to  make  the  government  s 

Iron,  tho  wages  of  the  laborers  arc  the  lowest  paid  private  asset  in  business     There  Is  no  twiligh'. 

In  any  of  our  Industries.    We  dt-nounrc  the  Ke-  rone  Ivetween  the  nation  and  the  Slate  In  which 

publican    prcleiiMe    on    that    subject    and    assert  exploiting  Inierests  can  take  refuge   from  both 

that  American  wages  are  eatablisbed  by  competl-  It  Is  as  necessary  that  the  federal  government 

tive  conditions  and  not  hjr  tho  tariff.  shall  oserdso  tbo  powers  delesated  to  it  as  it 

We  favor  the  Imnedlata  downward  rovlsloa  of  ts  that  the  SUtes  shall  exercise  tbo  jwwcrs  re- 

tha  o«lrtt"ir  high  and.  In  many  cases,  prohibitive  served  to  than,  but  wo  Insist  that  fodwrnl  rene- 

tarUf  duties,  InslMhv  that  material  reductions  dies  for  the  rtculatlon  of  Interntata  commerce 


be  speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  tho  pcavoation  Of  nrivato  mooopol] 

Articles   entering   Into   comi>etltion  with   trust-  be  added  tO  aad  not  BBlMtltVtod  for  Staca 

controlled  products  and  articles  of  American  man-  dies, 
ufacture  which  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply      Income  Tax  and  Popular  Election  of  Senator*, 

than  at  home  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  triumph 

We  recognise  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxa-  of  two  important  reforms  demanded  In  the  i.ist 

tlon  Is  Intimately  connected  with  the  btislness  national   platform,   namely,   the  amendment  of 


af  tbo  oouatry  and  wo  flavor  tho  ultimata  attain^  tho  fodaral  Gonatltutlon  authorlslnc  an  laoosM 
mont  af  tha  nrtndploa  wa  advoeato  by  Isglsis-  tax  and  tho  anondmoat  providing  for  tha  popa* 
tlon  that  win  not  laJura  or  dastroy  lecltlmate  lar  election  of  senators,  and  wo  call  upon  the 


people  of  all  the  States  to  rally  to  the  support 

Wa  danounco  the  acUon  of  President  Taft  In  of  the  pending  propositions  and  secure  their  ratl- 

valoiaff  tho  bills  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  the  cotton.  Ocatlon. 

WOOtaOt  metals,  and  chemical  schedules  and  the      We  note  with  gratlfloatlon  the  unanimous  sent- 

fmrnutrtf  free  list  bill,  all  of  wl;l<  h  were  (le.slgn»'(l  Iment   In   favor  of   publicity   before   the  election 

to  give  Immediate  relief  to  the  niaijaes  from  the  of  campaign  contributions— a  measure  demanded 

axactlons  of  the  trusts.  In  our  national  platform  of  l^'<s  and  at  that  time 

The   Republican  party,   while  promising  tariff  opposed  by  the  Kepublloan  parly — and  we  com- 

revlMlon.  has  shown  by  Its  tariff  legislation  that  mend  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 

such  revision  Is  not  to  be  In  the  people's  Interest,  for  extending  the  doctrine  of  puUldty  to  recoo- 

and  havlBff  besa  faithless  to  its  plodcsa  of  im  moadatlon^  verbal  and  wrtttaiL  apon  whloh 


It  shoold  no  lOBcer  enjoy  tho  oonfldanea  af  tho  tdentlal  appointments  are  made,  to  the  ow 
nation.  Wa  appeal  to  the  Amafloan jpeapla  to  ship  and  control  of  newspapers  and  to  tbo  ex- 
Boppiirt  aa  la  oar  demand  far  a  tariff  for  rev-  pendltures  made  by  and  in  behalf  of  those  who 
enue  only.  aspire  to  presidential  nominations,  and  we  point 

High  Cost  of  Living.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  for  additional  Justification  for  this  legislation  to 
a  serious  problem  In  every  American  home.  The  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money  in  bt-half  of 
Republican  party  In  Its  platform  attempts  to  es-  the  I're.'iident  and  his  predecessor  In  ihe  recent 
cape  from  responsibility  for  present  conditions  contest  fur  the  Republican  nuniitialiun  fur  i^eat- 
by  denying  that  they  are  due  to  a  protective  dent. 

tariff.  Wo  take  issue  with  them  on  this  subject  Presidential  Primarleo.  The  movement  toward 
and  ehaisa  that  excessivo  pricea  reeult  in  a  large  mora  pcoular  government  should  be 


It  excessivo  pricea  reeult  in  a  large  mora  popular  fovemment  should  be  promalad 
the  high  tariff  laws  enacted  and  throogn  Mciaiatlon  In  each  State  which  win  aer- 
the  Riepubllcan  party  and  from  mit  the  egpreirton  Of  tha  prafereoea  af  tha  alee* 


malnialhad  by    ^  .   

tmata  and  eommerdal  conspiracies  fostered  and  tors  for  national  candldatea  at  preeidawtlal  pii- 

encouraged  by  such  laws,  and  we  assert  that  no  martes. 

such   substantial   relief  can  be  secured  for  the      We  direct   that  the  national  committee  if 

people  until  Import  duties  on  the  necessarlee  of  porate  in  the  call  for  the  next  nominating  

life  are  materially  reduced  and  theoa  criminal  Ventlon  a  requirement  that  all  expressions  of 
conspiracies  broken  up.  preference  for  presidential  candidates  shall  be 

AntUTrust  Law.  A  privata  monopoly  Is  inde-  given  and  the  selection  of  delegates  and  alter- 
fensible  and  intolerable.  We  therefore  favor  the  nates  made  through  a  primary  election  conducted 
visoroua  enfercemant  of  the  criminal  as  well  aa  bar  tha  party  ofsaalaatlon  In  aaah  State  arhete 
tha  dTll  law  asatnst  troats  and  trust  officials  and  amdi  aKpreaaion  and  election  are  net  provMsd 
demand  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legtsia-  for  by  State  law.  Committeemen  who  are  here- 
tlon  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  It  Impossible  after  to  constitute  the  membership  of  the  Demo- 
for  a  private  monoiwly  to  exist  In  the  United  cratic  national  committee  and  whose  elecUon  ts 
States  not  provided  for  by  law  shall  be  chosen  in  each 

We  favor  the  declaration  by  law  of  the  condl-  State  at  such  prlmar>'  elwtlons.  and  the  jwnrlce 
tions  upon  which  .  ..rporalion.s  shall  be  permitted  and  authority  of  committeemen,  however  chosen, 
to  engage  In  InierHlaie  trade.  Including  among  shall  beRln  Immediately  upon  tho  receipt  of 
others  the  prevention  of  holding  companies,  of  th<  ir     r.  i  iitlals  respectlvelv. 

interlocking  directorates,  of  stock  watering,  of  Campaign  Contributions.  We  pledge  the  Dem- 
dlscrimlnatlea  lnnrle%  and  the  central  bgr  any  ocratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibit- 
Mie  corporation  or  aa  large  a  proportion  of  any  ing  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  cam- 
Induatry  as  to  make  It  a  menace  to  competitive  paign  fund  and  any  individual  fMm  aaatflbettv 
conditions.  any  amount  above  a  reasonable  maxtmimi. 

We  condemn  the  action  of  the  Republican  ad-  Term  of  President.  We  favor  n  single  presl- 
mlnl.stratlon  In  compromising  with  the  Standard  dentlal  term,  and  to  that  end  urge  the  adoption 
Oil  Company  and  the  tobacco  trust  and  Its  fall-  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the 
ure  to  Invoke  the  i  ilniln.il  provisions  of  the  anti-  President  of  the  United  States  Ineligible  to  re- 
trust  law  aK  iln.Ht  the  ofti<  ers  of  those  corjiora-  election,  and  we  pledge  the  candidate  of  this  con- 
tlons  after  the  court  had  declared  that  frorTi  the   ventlon  to  this  principle. 

undisputed  facts  In  the  record  they  hud  violated  Democratic  Congress.  At  this  time,  when  th»« 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  law.  Republican  party,  after  a  generation  of  unlliri- 

W'e  regret  that  the  Sherman  anti-trust  WW  Itad  power  in  Its  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
has  received  a  Judicial  construction  deprfvinc  It  ment.  Is  rent  Into  factions.  It  ta  tifipertiaie  to 
of  much  of  Its  efnoieney  and  we  favor  tlie  enact-  point  to  the  record  of  aecompllshment  of  tho 
ment  of  legislation  which  will  restore  to  the  Democratic  TToi)s«»  of  Representatives  In  the 
Statute  the  strength  of  which  it  hea*  been  de-  Sixty-socond  Congress.  We  indorse  its  action 
prived  by  such  Interpretation  and  we  challenge  comparison  of  itn  record  with 

Rights  of  the  State.  We  believe  In  the  preser-  that  of  any  Congress  which  ha.s  l.een  controiu-d 
vatlon  and  maintenance  In  their  full  strength  by  our  opponents.  We  call  tho  attention  of  the 
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pcrtiloUc  cittsens  of  our  coontrr  to  Its  record  th«  misos*  of  fho  mnror  that  waalCh  flVM  to 
of  effldeocy,  economy,  and  constructive  leglsla-  ■  tliose  who  poinss  It.  ..... 

tUn.  We  condemn  the  present  methods  or  deposit- 
It  has  among  other  achievements  revised  the  Ing  government  funds  In  a  few  favored  banks, 
rales  of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  largely  situated  In  or  controlled  by  Wall  Street, 
give  to  the  representatives   of   the  American  In  return  for  political  favors,  and  we  pledge  our 
people  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  In  advo-  party  to  provide  by  law  for  their  deposit  by  com- 
cattog.  propOillW*  Md  psrfoetlnff  rsmodlal  tasis-  petltive  biddlnK  >n  the  banking  institutions  of 
latlon.  the  country,   national  and  State,   without  dls- 
it  b;Ls  passed  bins  fur  the  relief  of  the  people  crimination  as  to  locality,  upon  approved  securl- 
and  the  development  of  our  country:  It  has  en-  ties  and  subject  to  call  by  the  government, 
deavored  to  revlso  the  tariff  tano  downward  in     Rimd  Gf««ti.  Of  equal  importance  with  tho 
the  Interest  of  tho  conaominf  UMamB  aad^tlinB  queothm  of  omioBcy  reform  Is  ths  question  of 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  rural  credita  or  ■frieultoral   finance.  There- 
It  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  federal  fore  we  reoomraond  that  an  Investigation  of 
Constitution  providing  for  the  election  of  I'nited  agricultural    credit   societies    In    foreign  coun- 
States  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  ptoiile.  tries    be    made,    so    that    It    may    be  ascer- 
It  has  secured  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  talned  whether  a  system  of  rural  credits  may 
Kew  Mexico  as  two  sovereign  States-  be  devised  suitable  tu  (-onditlonB  In  the  United 
it  has  required  the  publicity  of  campaign  ex-  States;    and    we    also    favor    legislation  per- 
penses  both  beforo  and  after  election  and  fixed  mitttng  national  banks  to  loan  a  reasonable  pro« 
a  limit  upon  the  election  expenses  of  United  portion  of  their  funds  on  real  estate  security. 
Btatsa  asnatora  and  represenUUvea.  Wo  reoogiDlM  the  value  of  vocational  educa- 
it  baa  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  tho  aboao  of  tho  tlon  and  vuf  federal  appropriations  for  sucli 
of  Injunction.  It  haa  nasasd  a  " 


writ  of  Injunction.  It  haa  nasasd  a  law  aatab-  training  and  extenalon  teaching  in  agriculture  la 
Ustiing  an  eight-hour  day  for  worionen  on  all  oo-operation  with  the  aeveral  States. 


national  public  work.  Waterways.    We  renew  the  declaration  In  our 

It  has  passed  a  resolution  which  forced  the  last  platform  relutiriK  to  the  oonsfrvatlon  of  our 
President  to  lake  Immediate  steps  to  abrogate  natural  resources  and  the  development  of  our 
the  Russian  treaty.  waterways.  The  present  devastation  of  the  lower 

And  it  has  passed  the  great  supply  bills  which  Mississippi  Valley  accentuates  the  movement  for 
lessen  waste  and  extravagance  and  which  reduce  the  regulation  of  river  flow  by  additional  bank 
the  anntial  expenses  of  the  government  by  many  and  leveo  orotectlon  below  and  the  diversion, 
millions  of  dMlars.  storaca.  and  oontrol  of  the  flood  waters  ahove 

We  approve  the  meaaure  reported  by  the  Dem-  and  their  utilisation  for  beneflctal  purposes  In 
ocratic  leaders  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  council  of  national  defense  the  development  of  water  power.  Instead  of  per- 
'nrhlch  will  determine  a  definite  naval  programme  mittlng  the  floods  to  continue,  as  heretofore, 
with  a  view  to  Increased  efficiency  and  economy,   agents  of  destruction. 

The  party  that  proclaimed  and  haa  always  en-  Wo  hold  that  tho  control  of  the  Mlsslft.'^lppl 
forced  the  Monroe  I>octrlne,  and  was  sponsor  for  River  Is  a  national  problem.  The  preservation 
the  new  navy,  wiU  continue  faithfully  to  observe  of  the  depth  of  its  water  for  the  purpose  of  navl- 
the  constitutional  requirements  to  provide  and  gatlon.  the  building  of  leveea  to  maintain  the 
maintain  an  adequate  and  well  proportioned  navy  integrity  of  Its  channel  and  the  prevention  of  the 
■■indent  to  doiaad  Amerloaa  polteies.  orotoet  overflow  of  the  land  and  Ita  oonsequent  devaata- 
ear  eltlsona  and  ttpliold  tlio  honor  and  dlcnlty  tlon.  reovltJng  in  the  interruption  of  interstata 
of  the  nation.  commerce,  the  disorganisation  of  the  mall  serv- 

Republican   Extravagance.    We  denounce  the  Ice.  and  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property, 
profligate    waste    of    the    money    wrung    from  Impose  an  obligation  which  alone  can   be  dis- 
the  people   by  oppressive  taxation   through   the  charged  by  the  general  government, 
lavish     appropriations     of     recent     Republican      To  maintain  an  adequate  depth  of  water  the 
t'onKrps.ses,    which  kept    taxes   high    and  entire  year  and  thereby  encourage  water  trans- 

reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  portation,  is  a  consummation  worthy  of  legislative 
toll.  Wo  dOMiand  a  roturn  to  that  aUnpUolty  and  attention  and  presents  an  issue  national  in  Ita 
■nwnBiy  whUA  boflt  a  domoeratlo  govecnnieat.  character.  It  calls  for  prompt  action  on  tho  part 
aad  a  ladnetloa  la  the  aanbor  of  uaaleaa  oHioea,  of  Congrasa,  and  the  E>omoiMratle  partr  ploviaa 
the  aaihflaB  ot  whieh  draha  tho  aabataaeo  of  tho  itself  to  tho  oaaetmaat  of  l^ialatlon  loa&ns  tf^ 
peopla  that  end. 

Railroads,  Express  Compsnles,  Telegrsph  snd  We  favor  the  co-operation  of  the  United  Statea 
Telephone  Lines.  We  favor  the  efHclent  super-  and  the  respective  States  In  plans  for  the  com- 
vision  and  rate  regulation  of  railroads,  express  prehenslve  treatment  of  all  waterways,  with  a 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  engaged  view  of  co-ordinating  plans  for  channel  Improve- 
in  interstate  commerce.  To  this  end  we  recom-  ment,  with  plan.s  for  drainage  of  swamp  and 
mend  the  valuation  of  railroads,  express  com-  overilowed  lands,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  the 
punles,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  by  the  In-  appropriation  by  the  federal  government  of  sufli- 
tersute  commerce  commission,  such  valuation  cient  funds  to  make  surveys  of  such  lands,  to 
to  take  into  consideration  ths  phvateal  valuo  of  dov«tep  plaaa  for  draining  tho  aamsk  aad  to 
the  propdrty.  the  original  coat,  the  coat  of  the  aunar^ao  tto  work  of  oonstruetlon. 
production,  and  any  element  Of  the  value  that  Wo  favor  the  adoption  of  a  llbaral  and  ooca- 
wlll  render  the  valuation  fair  and  just.  prehenslve  plan  for  tho  development  and  im- 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually  provement  of  our  Inland  waterwasra,  with 
prohibit  tho  railroads,  express,  telegraph,  and  omy  and  efflcioncy,  so  as  to  permit  their  Bl 
telephone  companies  from  engaging  in  business  Hon  by  ves.>»p!s  of  standard  draught, 
which  brings  them  Into  tnmpetltlon  with  their  Post  Roads.  We  favor  national  aid  to  State 
•hippers  or  patrons,  al.«<o  le^jl.nlatlon  preventing  and  local  authorities  in  the  construction  and 
the  overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  Ini.-rstate  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

railroads,  express  companieM,  tpiegrnph.  and  tel-  Rights  ot  Labor.  We  repeat  our  declarations 
"phone  Iln.'«.  and  IcKlslatl.m  which  will  assure  Of  the  platform  Of  iTOi  OO  fOilOWa; 
such  reduction  In  transportation  rates  as  condl-  "The  courts  of  JUatlce  are  the  bulwark  Of  OUT 
Hons  will  permit,  care  being  taken  tO  av<rtd  liberties,  and  we  y«<'l'»,  to  none  In  our  purpose 
redttctions  that  would  compel  a  reduction  of  to  maintain  their  dignity.  Our  party  has  given 
vages.  provoat  adaqnato  aervtea.  or  do  Injustice  to  the  bench  a  l"nK  ot  distlngtjished  Jus- 
te ksgftlmato  lUVeatmonta  Hcen,  who  have  added  to  the  reap*  ct  and  con- 

Eanklng  Leglslstlon.  We  oppose  the  so-called  fldence  In  which  this  department  must  he  j.al- 
Aldrtch  bill,  or  the  estabUahment  of  a  central  ously  maintained.  We  re.sent  the  attempt  of  be 
bank  and  we  believe  our  country  will  be  largely  Republican  party  to  raise  a  false  Issue  respecting 
fre»-d  from  p.inlrF*  and  consequent  uneniplovment  tho  Judiciary,  an  unjust  rertectlon  upon  a  great 
»nd  business  depression  by  such  a  systematic  body  of  our  cllirens  to  assume  that  they  lacK 
rpvlslon    of    our    banking   laws    as    will    render  respect  for  the  courts.  _    ^    .  .  * 

temporary  relief  In  localities  In  which  such  re-  "  It  Is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  Interproi 
M  Is  needed,  with  protection  from  control  or  the  lawa  wMoh  the  people  onset;  and  If  the  lawa 
taalaiea  by  what  is  known  as  the  money  trust,  appear  to  work  eoonomic  social,  or  polttleal  In- 

Bttaks  anat  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pob-  Justice  it  Is  our  duty  to  change  them.  The  only 
Be  and  not  for  the  eontrol  of  bvslnesa.  All  logla-  besis  upon  which  the  Integrity  of  our  courts  can 
Istlon  on  tho  auUect  of  banking  and  currency  stand  Is  that  of  un.^wervlng  Justice  and  protec- 
*hould  have  for  Ita  purpose  the  securing  of  these  tUm  of  life.  ppr.>-<mul  liberty  and  property.  As 
aeeonmodatloaa  oa  thrma  of  absolute  aecurlty  judicial  processes  may  be  abused  we  should  guard 
t*  tin  pahUo  and  of  oooiploto  protoetloa  from  them  acalaat  ~ 
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*' ESKparlwee  haa  proved  the  neceaslty  of  a 
modlfleatioii  of  the  present  law  relating  to  Injunc- 
tion, and  we  r«lterate  the  pledgea  of  our  plat- 
form of  1896  and  1&04  In  favor  of  a.  measure 
which  passed  the  United  Statt-s  Somite  In  1896 
relating'  to  contempt  In  federal  courts  and  provid- 
ing for  trial  by  Jury  In  cases  of  Indirect  con- 
lenipt. 

"  Questions  of  judicial  practice  have  arisen, 
—ptc tally  In  ooniiaetion  with  Induatrial  dlnytaa. 
We  MlaTa  tliat  the  parties  to  all  iadldaf  pro- 

eeedlnss  should  be  treated  with  ricld  Impar- 
tiality and  that  injunctions  should  not  be  lssij«>d 
In  any  case  In  which  an  injunction  would  not 
Issue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were  Involved 

"The  expanding  orKaniz^uion  of  Industry 
inal<e8  it  essential  that  there  should  be  no 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  waKe-earnf»rs  and 
producers  to  organise  for  the  protection  of  waK<-s 
and  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions  to  the 
end  that  audi  labor  orsanlsattona  and  thair 
members  should  not  be  regarded  as  llleK>l  oom- 
hinations  in  leftttaint  of  trade. 

•■  We  pledjte  the  Democratic  party  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  creattng  a  flepartment  of  labor 
represented  .lopa; attly  In  the  1 'icsidi'm's  cabinet, 
in  which  department  shall  be  IntUidcii  th»>  sub- 
ject of  mines  and  roirinfr  " 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party,  so  fur  as  the 
federal  juriadloUon  extends,  to  an  employees' 
compensation  law  providing  adequate  indemnity 
for  Injury  to  body  ot  lose  of  life. 

Conservation,  we  believe  In  the  conservation 
and  the  development  for  the  use  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Our 
forests,  our  sources  of  water  supply,  our  arable 
and  our  mineral  lands,  our  navigable  streams, 
and  all  other  material  resource.s  with  which  our 
country  has  been  mo  lavishly  endowed  con.stltute 
the  foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  Such  ad- 
ditional lesialatton  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vsBt  thatr  belnv  vested  or  absorbed  by  special 
or  privileged  Interests  should  be  enacted  and  the 
policy  or  their  conservation  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

The  public  domain  should  be  administered  and 
dl.'<prt«ed  of  with  due  regard  to  the  general  wel- 
fare HeMervatlons  »h<>nld  be  limited  to  the  pur- 
po.Hcs  which  they  purport  to  serve  and  not  ex- 
tended to  Include  land  wholly  vinsulted  therefor. 
The  unnecessary  withdrawal  from  sale  and  set- 
tlement  of  enormous  tracts  of  public  land  upon 
which  tree  growth  never  eslated  and  cannot  be 
promoted  tends  only  to  retard  devtfopment,  cre- 
ate discontent,  and  taring  reproach  upon  the  pol- 
icy of  con«ervntlnn. 

Tho  public  hind  laws  .should  be  administered 
In  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  liberHllty  toward  the 
settler  exhibiting  a  botui  tide  purposo  to  comply 
therewith  to  the  end  that  the  invitation  of  this 
government  to  the  landless  should  be  as  attrac- 
tive aa  possible,  and  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
forest  resmro  act  permltilnf  iMNnestead  entries 
to  be  made  within  the  natlonsl  forests  tfhould 
not  be  nulllfled  by  admlnlstmtlvo  regolatlons 
which  amount  to  a  withdrawal  of  great  areas  of 
the  same  from  settlement. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress 
to-  make  available  tiie  vast  and  valuable  coal 
deposits  of  Alaska  under  conditions  that  will  be 
a  perfect  guaranty  against  their  falling  into  the 
bands  of  monopolising  oorporntloaa^  sasoelstlons. 
or  interests. 

We  rafolce  in  tho  Inheritance  of  atfiisral  re- 
aourcea  uaeqiialed  in  extent,  variety,  or  value 
and  in  the  development  of  a  mining  industry  un- 
equaled  In  Its  magnitude  and  importance.  We 
honor  the  men  who  in  their  hazardous  toll  under- 
ground flalb'  risk  their  lives  In  extracting  an<i 
preparlnu  for  our  use  the  products  of  the  mine 
HO  essential  to  the  Industries,  the  commerce,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  people  of  this  country.  And 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  every  way  appropri- 
ate for  national  legislation  with  a  view  of  saCe- 
iruardlng  the  lives  of  miners,  leesening  the  waste 
of  essential  resources  and  promoting  the  eco- 
neiDlc  development  of  mining,  which,  along  with 
agriculture,  must  in  tho  future  even  more  than 
In  the  past  serve  as  the  very  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity  and  welfare  and  our  Internal 
commerce. 

Agriculture.  We  believe  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  a  modern  system  of  agriculture 
and  a  systematic  effort  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  trade  In  term  producta  ao  as  to  beneflt  both 
the  taonsmeis  and  producers.  And  as  an  elB- 
dent  means  to  this  end  we  favor  the  enactment 


by  Congrees  of  legislation  that  will  suppress  the 

pernicious  practice  of  gambling  in  agricoltUFSl 

products  by  orifanixed  exchanjres  or  rjthers. 

Merchant  Marine.  We  belit'\>-  in  fo.siering  by 
constitjtlonal  regulation  of  conmieree  the  growth 
of  a  nit  Ml  hant  marine  which  shall  develop  and 
BtrenKthen  the  comniercial  ties  which  bind  tis  to 
our  sister  repiihlu  .s  <;f  the  south,  but  without  ad- 
ditional burdens  upon  the  people  and  without 
Impoalng  bounties  or  subsidies  from  the  pubHe 
treasury. 

We  urge  upon  Congress  the  speedy  enactment 
of  laws  for  the  greater  security  of  life  and 
property  at  sea,  and  we  favor  the  repeal  of  all 
law.s  and  tho  abrogation  of  so  much  of  our 
treaties  with  other  nations  as  provide  for  the 
arrest  and  Imprlsonniftit  of  .seamen  charged  with 
desertion  or  with  violation  of  their  contract  of 
service.  Such  laws  and  treaties  are  un-Ameri- 
can and  violate  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  OonatttuUon  of  the  United  States. 

We  tevor  the  exemption  (Tom  toils  of  AsmmI- 
can  ships  engaged  In  coastwise  trade  pssiing 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  also  favor  leglalailon  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  Pananui  Canal  by  ships  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  railroad  carriers  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation competitive  with  the  canal. 

Pure  Food  and  Public  Health.  We  reaffirm 
our  previous  declarations  advocating  the  unioo 
and  strengthening  of  the  varioua  governmental 
agendes  rdatlnc  to  pure  foedsb  Quarantlse. 
vftal  statistics,  and  human  health.  Tlios 
united  and  administered  without  partiality  to 
or  discrimination  against  any  achool  of  medi- 
cine or  system  of  healing,  they  would  constitute 
Ji  .single  health  service,  not  subordinated  to  any 
commercial  or  financial  interests,  but  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  conservation  of  Iriman  life 
and  efficiency.  Moreover,  this  health  seniice 
should  co-operate  with  the  health  agencies  of 
our  various  States  and  cities,  without  Interfer- 
ence with  their  prerogatlvea  or  with  the  free- 
dom of  Individuals  to  employ  such  niedlcnl  or 
hygienic  aid  as  they  may  see  (It. 

Civil  Service  Law.  The  law  pertaining  to 
the  civil  service  should  be  honestly  and  rig- 
idly enforced  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability 
Shall  be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  pro- 
motion rather  than  .service  rendered  t<>  a  po- 
litical party;  and  we  favor  a  reorganixation  of 
the  dvll  senrloa,  with  adequate  compensatloo 
commensurate  with  the  dasa  of  work  per- 
formed, for  all  officers  and  employeea;  we  also 
favor  the  extension  to  all  daaaes  of  dvll  service 
employees  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  employers'  liability  law 

We  also  recognise  the  right  of  direct  pellUoa 
to  Congress  hgr  enphweeo  for  the  redress  of 

grievances. 

Law  Reform.  We  recognise  the  urgent  need  of 
reform  in  the  administration  of  dvli  and  criminal 
law  In  tho  United  fltates  and  «o  terommead  the 
enactment  of  such  leglslntloiB  and  the  prooMtten 

of  such  measures  aa  will  iM  the  present  legal 
system  of  the  delays,  expense,  and  uncertalnnes 

incident  to  the  system  as  now  administered. 

The  Philippines.  We  reaftirm  the  i>osltloa 
thrice  announced  by  the  Democracy  In  na- 
tional convention  assembled  against  a  policy 
of  imperialism  and  colonial  exploitation  in  the 
Philippines  or  el.sewhere.  We  condemn  the 
experiment  In  imperialism  as  an  inexcusable 
blunder  Invdyed^^tts^  In^'Mwii  mem^ 

strength,  and  laid  our  natlOB  open  to  the  charge 
of  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 

self-go%'ernment.  We  favor  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  the  nation's  purpose  to  recognise  the 
Independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as 
a  stahle  government  can  he  established,  such  in- 
dependence to  be  guaranteed  by  u.s  until  the  neu- 
tralisation of  the  Islands  can  he  secur>-d  h\  ire  ity 
with  other  powers.  In  recognising  the  independ- 
ence Of  the  PhillM>lnee  our  government  should 
retain  such  land  as  may  be  neceesary  for  ooaUng 
statlon.t  and  naval  bases. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexleo.  We  weleOSM  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  to  the  slstertiood  of  Statea 
and  heiirtlly  congratulate  them  upon  their  aos- 
piclous  beginning  of  great  and  glorious  careers: 

Alaska.  We  demand  for  the  people  I'f  .Al.iski 
tho  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  ahd  privileges  of 
a  territorial  form  of  government,  and  we  b«'llev» 
that  the  ofllclals  appointed  to  administer  the  gov- 
enuaent  of  all  our  Territories  and  the  Dlstrtd  of 
O^mimbfc^^jfljdild  be  qualUlod  by  prevloua  bona 
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The  Russian  Treaty.  We  commend  thp  pn- 
trlotlsm  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Kepresen  tut  Ives  which 
oonpelled  the  termination  of  the  Russian 
trMty  of  1832,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  anew 
to  preeerve  the  sawred  lirhta  of  Aaeilcan 
dtlsenshlp  at  home  and  abroad.  No  treaty 
■hould  receive  the  sanction  of  our  government 
which  does  not  recognise  the  equality  of  all  of 
our  citizt-ns,  irrenpectlve  of  race  or  creed*  and 
which  dues  not  exiire.Htily  Kuartlit—  tlM  fllllda« 
mental  riKht  of  exputriaiiun 

The  constitutional  rights  of  American  citlzenH 
should  protect  them  on  uur  borders  and  go  with 
thetn  throughout  the  world  und  every  American 
citiaen  residing  or  having  property  In  any  for« 
•ICD  country  m  entitled  to  and  aumt  be  slvea 
tta*  full  protection  of  the  United  States  Govem> 
meat,  both  for  himself  and  his  property. 

Parcel  Post  and  Rural  Delivery.  We  favor 
the  establishment  of  parcel  post  or  post  ex- 
press and  also  the  extension  of  the  rural  dellV* 
er>'  system  as  rapidly  as  practlrable 

Panama  Canal  Exposition.  \Vc  hereby  ex- 
press our  deep  IntereMl  in  the  great  Panama 
Canal  Expoeltlon  to  bo  held  in  San  Francisco 
In  1916  and  favor  cuch  encouragement  as  can 
bs  properly  stvan* 

Protection  of  National  Uniform.  We  com- 
mend to  the  several  States  the  adoption  of 
a  law  malting  It  an  offense  for  the  proprie- 
tors of  places  of  public  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment to  discriminate  uKalnst  iln"  uniform  of 
the  I.'nlted  States  similar  to  the  law  passed  by 
>  ungress  applicable  to  the  District  Of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories  in  1911. 

Pensiona.  We  renew  tlio  declaration  of  our 
laat  platfonn  relating  to  a  gcnarous  pension 
policy. 

Rule  of  the  People.  We  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  I)emwraflc  party's  demand 
for  a  return  to  tlie  rule  of  the  people  ex- 
pressed In  the  national  platform  four  years 
ago  has  nuw  become  the  accepted  doctrine 
of  a  larKe  majority  of  the  electors.  We  again 
remind  the  country  that  only  by  a  larger  exer- 
cise of  the  reserved  power  of  the  people  can 
they  protect  tliewMiviea  from  tlM  mlauao  of  dale- 
gated  powar  and  tha  nauriMttlon  of  nvenimental 
watruinaBtalltlea  by  aiMciai  interests.  For  this 
reaaoo  the  national  cooTentlon  instated  on  the 
overthrow  of  Cannonlsm  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  by  which  United  States  senators  could 
be  elected  by  direct  vote.  The  Oemocratlf  party 
oflfera  Itself  to  the  country  as  an  aKency  throuKh 
which  the  complete  overthrow  and  extirpation 
of  corruption,  fraud,  and  maohlna  rule  In  Amerl« 
can  politics  can  be  effected. 

CcneluaiMi.  Our  platlCnn  to  ana  of  prinelplea 
wUch  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  our  national 
waUara.  Our  pledges  are  made  to  be  kept  when 
In  office  as  well  as  relied  upon  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  we  Invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citi- 
mens,  reKardless  of  party,  uhi>  bi-ilcve  m  main- 
taining unimpaired  the  institutions  and  tradl- 
ttooa  ot  our  oouatiy. 


RBPUBLiCAN 

The  RepubUcaii  party,  assembled  by  its  repre- 
aentatives  In  natwnal  convention,  declares  its 
unchanging  faith  la  government  of  the  people. 

a the  people,  for  the  people.  Wo  renew  our 
cglance  to  the  principles  of  the  Kepublican 
party  and  our  devotion  to  the  can«e  of  Repub- 
lican Institutions  established  by  the  fathers. 

The  Tariff.  We  reatllrtn  otir  belief  In  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  Kepublkan  tariff  policy  ha.-^  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country,  developing 
our  resources,  diversifying  OUT  Inaustrlsib  aiM 
protecting  our  workmen  against  oompstltton  with 
cbaapar  labor  abroad,  thus  astabllsning  for  our 
wage  earners  the  American  standard  of  living. 
TlM  protective  tariff  Is  so  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  our  industrial  life  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  tariff  that  would  destroy  niany  Industries 
and  throw  millions  of  our-  people  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  mine 
should  receive  the  s.inie  measure  of  protection. 

We  bold  that  the  Import  duties  should  be  high 
enough  while  yielding  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
protect    adequately    American    industries  and 

*%roa  of  the  existing  import  duties  are  too 
high  and  should  be  reduced.  Readjustment 
)tlHf»«M  50  made  frou)  time  to  time  to  conform 
to  iThang*ffr  conditions  and  to  rsduoa  exceaslva 


rate.",  but  without  injury  to  any  American  in- 
dusiiy.  To  aii-oniplish  this  correct  Information 
Is  Indispensable  This  Information  can  best  be 
obtained  by  an  expert  commission,  as  the  large 
volume  of  useful  facts  contained  in  the  recent 
reports  of  tha  tariff  board  has  demonstrated. 

The  pronounced  feature  of  modem  industrial 
life  is  Its  enormous  diversiflcation.  To  apply 
tariff  rates  justly  to  these  changing  conditions 
requires  closer  study  and  more  sclenliflc  inetbods 
than  ever  before.  Tho  Itepubilcan  party  has 
shown  by  its  creation  of  a  tariff  board  it.s  recog- 
nition of  this  situation  un<!  its  deternjinallon  to 
Ije  egual  to  it  We  condemn  the  Democratic 
party  for  its  failure  either  to  provide  funds  for 
the  continuance  of  this  board  or  to  make  some 
other  provision  for  securing  the  information 
requisite  for  intdllgent  tanir  legislallott  Wo 
protest  against  the  Democratic  method  of  lagle* 
latlng  on  these  vitally  Important  subjects  wfth^ 
out  careful  Investigation. 

Wo  cundenm  the  Democrallc  tariff  bill.*!  pa.Hsed 
by  the  House  of  Ilepresentatlves  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  as  sectional,  us  Injurious  to  the 
public  credit,  and  as  destructive  of  business 
enterprise. 

Coet  of  Living.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  has  become  a  matter  not  only  of 
national  but  of  world-wide  concern.    The  fact 

that  It  is  not  due  to  the  protective  tariff  system 
Is  evidenced  by  tho  existence  of  similar  condi- 
tions in  countries  which  have  a  tariff  policy  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  as  well  as  b\  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  while  rates 
of  duty  have  remained  stationary  or  been  re« 
duced. 

The  Republican  party  will  support  a  prompt 
sdentlflc  Inquiry  Into  the  causes  which  are  op- 
erative both  In  the  United  States  and  We> 
where  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  When  the 
exact  fact-s  are  known  it  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  lo  remove  any  abuses  that  may  be 
found  to  exist  In  order  that  the  cost  of  the  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  of  the  people  may  la  nO 
way  be  unduly  or  artlflcialiy  Increased 

Monopoly  and  Privilege.  The  Hepublican 
party  is  oppa«ed  to  special  privilege  and  to 
BMMKMMly.  It  placed  upon  the  statnte  books 
tha  fatsrstate  commerce  act  of  IMT  and  the 
important  amendments  thereto,  and  the  anti- 
trust act  of  1890,  and  It  has  consistently  and  ' 
successfully  enforced  the  pro\M8lons  of  these 
laws.  It  will  take  no  baci<ward  step  to  permit 
the  re-establishinent  In  any  degree  of  condi- 
tions  which    were  Intolerable. 

Experience  maltes  It  plain  that  the  business 
of  the  country  may  be  carried  on  without  fear 
or  without  distrust  ana  at  the  same  time  with- 
out reeart  to  practices  «iildi  are  abhorrent  to 
the  common  sense  of  Jostioe.   The  party  favors 

the  enactment  of  le>Tl.-«Iatlon  SUiqiNmentary  tO 
the  existin.;  anti-trust  act  which  Will  doflno  OS 

criminal  orfeii}>es  those  specific  acts  which  tml- 
formely  marit  attempts  to  restrain  and  monopo- 
lize, to  tho  end  that  all  who  obey  the  law  may 
iiavo  a  guide  for  their  action  and  ,that  those 
who  itlm  lo  violate  the  law  may  the  more  surely 
be  punished.  The  same  certainty  should  be  given 
to  the  law  prohibiting  combinations  and  monop- 
olies that  characterises  other  provisions  of  com- 
mercial law  In  order  that  no  part  of  the  field 
of  business  may  be  restricted  by  monopoly  or 
combination,  that  business  success  honorably 
achieved  may  not  be  converted  Into  crime  tind 
that  tho  riglit  of  every  ii\au  to  .icipilie  coinniodl- 
ties,  and  p.'irticularly  tlie  neee.«sanes  of  life.  In 
an  open  market  uninfluenied  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  trust  or  combinjitlon  may  be  preserved. 

Campaign  Contributions.  We  favor  such  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  may  more  effectually 
prohibit  corporations  from  contributing  funds, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  campaigns  for  the 
nomination  or  election  of  the  I'resldent,  tho 
Vice-President,  senators,  and  representatives 
In  ConKrejts.  We  heartily  approve  the  recent 
ait  of  <'onk'ress  re(iulrlng  tho  fullest  publhity 
li^  regard  to  all  campaign  contributions,  whether 
made  In   connection  with  primartesk  ooltvsa- 

tlims.  or  elections. 

Republican  Administration.  We  challeBge  suc- 
cessful criticism  of  the  sixteen  years  of  Itepub- 
llcaa  administration  under  Presldeats  McKinley. 
Roosevelt,  and  Taft.  We  heartily  reaffirm  the 
indorsement  of  President  McKinley  contained  In 
the  platforms  of  1900  and  1904  and  that  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  contained  In  the  platforms  of 
1904  and  IHOS, 

We  invito  the  judgment  of  the  American  peo* 
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pie  on  the  admlniatratlon  o(  W.  U.  TafU    The  levees  and  pours  its  torrents  over  manjr  mlDtoo 

country  hati  proap*ricA  aad  tlwr*  tVM  panO*  lUldiv  acres  of  the  richest  land  In  the  Union,  stopplac 

his  presidency.  mails.   Impeding  commerce,   and  causing  gnmt 

We  appeal  to  the  American  electorate  upon  leas  of  lire  and  property, 

the  record  of  the  Republican  party  and  upon  this  Theae  flooda  are  national  In  aoope  and  the 

daclaratlon  of  Its  principles  and  piupoMs.    We  dlaaatera  tbar  produce  aerlou^  aflact  ttaa  gm- 


mrm  confident  that  under  the  leadarmlp  of  the  eral  weltera.  Th»  Btataa  umildad  cannot  oopr 
candidates  here  to  be  nominated  our  appeal  will  with  this  giant  problem,  hence  we  belieTe  the 

not  be  In  vain:  that  the  Uepubllcan  party  will  federal  Kovemroent  should  assume  a  fair  pro- 
meet  evcr>'  Just  expectation  of  the  people  whose  portion  of  the  burden  of  Its  control  so  as  to 
sc-rvant  It  is;  that  under  Its  administration  and  prevent  the  disasters  from  recurring  tluods. 
its  laws  our  nation  will  continue  to  advance;  Integrity  of  the  Courts.  The  social  and  po- 
th.it  pf.K  .-  and  prosperity  will  abide  with  the  litlial  strut  lure  of  the  United  States  resU 
people-  ;ind  that  new  glory  will  be  added  to  thi!  upon  the  civil  liberty  of  the  Individual,  and 
great   rfpiibllc.  for   the    protection   of   that    liberty    the  people 

Republican  Accomplishment.  The  approach-  have  wiaely.  In  the  national  and  State  coo- 
ing completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  es-  aUtuUons,  put  definite  Umltatlona  vaott  thaM- 
tabltshmeBt  of  a  bureau  of  mines,  the  instltu-  aelvee  and  upon  their  governmaiit  aHloaffa  ana 
tton  of  poiUl  aavlnfs  baaka.  the  Increased  agenclea.  To  aaforoa  theaa  UmlUtloaa.  to  at 
VforMon  made  In  Hit  for  the  aged  and  In-  the  ordarly  and  coherent  exerdae  of  con 
Arm  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  and  mental  powers,  and  to  protpct  the  rights  of  wnwi 
for  their  widows,  and  the  vigorous  admlnlstra-  the  humblest  and  least  ruvort  d  individual  are  tha 
tlon  of  the  laws  relating  to  pure  food  and  drugs,  functions  of  Independent  courts  of  Justice 
all  mark  the  successful  proRress  of  Uepubllcan  The  Kepubllcan  party  reaffirms  its  intention 
administration  and  are  additional  evidences  of  to  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority  and  Integ- 
Its  effectiveness.  rity  of  the  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  and 

The  Nsvy.    We  believe  In  the  maintenance  of  H  will  ever  insist  thallhelr  Ifoyfertoeniorn 
an  adequate  navy  f<-r  the  national  defense  and  their  procesa  Ud  to  jMrotOCt  UML  UBartlTt  am 
we  condemn  the  action  of  the  Democratic  House  property  shall  ha  preparTad  Innolata. 
Of  Representatives  In  refusing  to  authorlaa  tha    -A^  orderly  method  la  wrovlded  vader  oor 
construction  of  additional  shlno.  ayatam  of  government  by  which  the  people  may 

in  dMiimaiiL..W«  eommend  the  rL^"  l'l!r..i;!!2?^.K•fiV*^°L!^?i^"K^„/^l*;..!??^L^^^^^ 


It  «%n  orthaiRepubUeaii  Ministration  rH«^l"o"j?,MnlH^  "'?''™^ 

to  aecure  greater  economy  and  Increased  effl-  ^^'i^'J'"         T    ^       «  u  ^1 

clency  In  tlie  conduct  of  government  business.  "  ./''.h*''," 'LkI  J^Ki*!* 

Extravagant  approprlatlona  and  the  creaUon  Of  J*"'^ courts  to  8e«  to  It  that  when  chal- 
unneceH.-ary  offices  are  an  injustice  to  the  tax-  ^'if/ ^^fr.-"  IL'.^h  f«H-r».  «nH  m.» 

payer  and  a  bad  example  to  the  citlxen.  h.Tr  %^hi^h-2^  uS*  ™ 

Federal    Trade   CommlMlon.     In   the   enforce-  is^mni-rT  Stt3mr*!S^Mt  SMMnSSwoST^LakfrniS^ 

ment  and  administration  of  federal  laws  govern-  f^S^o^f^^^nt^l^S^ei^S^d^h^^T^ 

Ing    Interstate    commerce   and   enterprlse.s    im-  SSSSTand  costl"  appeals  which  have  so  oftm 

fh^re^'  s  m'nch^,h?j""m,.v"11  ^ItSSm.H  ^fo'^'^  "fnounted  to  a  deiSil  Of  JuaUoa  in  avU  c^ 
there   is  much   that   may   be  committed   to  a  „  failure  to  utMmA  the  iMihli<Y  mt  teme 

federal  trade  commission,  thus  placing  in  the  In  criminal  cases  vmma  «  w«o 

SSJSf      Smce  the  responsibility  of  the  judiciary  is  ,«o 
JrCiV^i  iS  tLI^jSSSSS:  **»e  standards  of  judiciary  action  must  be 

PI?  pronr^ote  P««nP<n;»  }•»  ^■•jrtSS?*?"  always  and  everywhere  above  suspicion  and  re- 

i^.VPI  ''T«^«Jf*SlinS5^£f  Proach.    WhUe  we  regard  the  reball  of  Judges 

caiities  incident  to  court  proceduro.  2a  unnecuwarir  and  imwlse,  we  favor  meh  -^niim 

Banking  and  Currency.  The  Republican  party  ^         be  nafaaiarjr  to  aimpUfy  tha  nroceaa  hy 

hss   always   stood    for   a   sound   currency   and  which  any  judge  who  may  be  found  to  be  dere- 

for    safe    banking    methods,     it    is    responsible  j|ct  In  his  duty  may  be  removed  from  office, 
for    the    resumption    of    specie    payments    and      Reclamation.     We    favor    the    continuance  of 

for    the    establishment    of    the    gold    siami.iril.  t^e  policy  of  the  government  with  reg.ird  to  the 

it   is    committed    to    the    progressive    develop-  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and   for  the  enrour- 

ment   of    our    banking    and    currency  system,  agement  of  the  speedv  settlement  and  improve- 

Our  banking  arrangemenU  to-day  need  further  ment  of  such  lands  we  favor  an  amendment  to 

rovlaloa  to  maat  tha  requlraoMota  of  current  con-  the  law  that  will  reasonably  extend  the  Une 

dlttOML  Wo  aaed  maaaurea  which  will  prevent  within  which  tha  cost  of  any  reclamation  pro- 
the  recurrence  of  money  panics  and  financial         may  be  repaid  by  the  landowners  under  It. 

Srtyv**nT^"his°'*«>u^trv  bv  orXcmir  conat'^^S't  Cooaerv.tlon  Policy.  We  rejoice  In  the  sue- 
5£l^L.^L,        country   by   producing   constant  ^^^^  dlctlnctl»e  RepubUcaa  poUcy  of 

K,.   servatlon  of  our  naUonal 


We   need    belter   currency    facilities    for    the  ^y  the  people ^thOOt  WMKMUld  WltlwS 

movement  of  (  rop.s  in  the  West  and  South.    We  n,„noixilv     V.  c   nla Jm  mmWyaa  tn  a^  jSatla— 

^               t"?.?*Sr.Sl,'n."?,yrr  bkT£r"^2Si  am^^S'such  I  SnS*  """"^  * 

favor  such  fair  and  reasonable  rules  aad 

ta.22teJ2H25*of   itSlvldual    l^ik^    Xthe?  5?  "K"'*^t'ons  as  will   not   discourage  or  interfero 

— «uS2l^i&«?  naMonMl  or  S^^i^e  charters,  must  ^^"^  "'^e  homeseekers,  prospectors, 

nnlMd  tinder  nat  onal  or  state  charters,  must  miners  in  the  acquisition  of  public  hinds 

be  carefully  protected,  and  our  banking  and  cur-  erintlnir  Ibwh  —^"vj- 

rency    system    niii.st    he    siifeKuurded    from    any  |2-L.i!    V  if  .        ™.  .... 

possibility  of  domination  by  sectional,  Hnancial.  •JST-i^LJIlf ''ill'i-^.      believe  that  one  of  the 

br  political  interests.  SSStTiJRS?' wK^JSIS? w!  aJ^JJ""*** 

It  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  social  and  „i25Ir'h  JiS!*  ilTSJ^**  •"'^ 

economic  welfare  of  this  country  that  Its  farm-  P'^<y._»« J>*  J^a  fiaat 

era  have  facilities  for  borrowing  easily  and  using  ^^^.THf"  mtarocaaBlo  eaaal  now  aaartaf  ttm- 

tha  mcoay.   tt  la  important  That^Anuclal  ma-  .  «      „    ,  ^ 

chlnary  he  provided  to  supply  the  demand  of  Ssfety  st  Sea.  We  favor  the  apeady  enact- 

fhrmara  for  credit.    Tharaforo  we  recommend  jnent  of  laws  to  provide  that  seamen  shall  sot 

and  urge  an  authoritative  Investigation  of  agri-  b®  cotnpelled  to  endure  Involuntary  servitude  and 

cultural  credit  societies  and  corporations  in  other  property  at   sea  shall   bo  aafO- 

countrles  and  the  passage  of  .State  and  federal  guarded. 

laws  for  the  establishment  and  capable  super-  The  Public  Health.    The  Republican  party  Is 

vision  nf  organizations  having  for  tMir  purpoao  now,  as  always,  a  party  of  advanced  and  cea« 

the  lojinlng  of  funds  to  farmers.  structlvo  statesmanship.     It   Is  prepared   to  go 

Rtver«    and     Harbor*.     We    favor    a    liberal  forward  with  the  solution  of  those  new  qne.stions 

and  systematic  pi>llcy  for  the  Improvements  of  which   social,   economic,   and   political  deveU>p- 

our    rivers    and    harbors.    Such    Improvemanta  ment  have  brought  Into  the  forefront   of  th« 

ahould  be  made  upon  expert  Information  and  nation's  interest.   It  will  ctrive  not  only  In  the 

after  «  eSMfttl  comparison  of  cost  and  prospec-  nation  but  In  the  several  Statea  to  enact  the 

tlvo  hanaflt&  necessary  legislation  to  safeguarfl  tha  puMle 

Flood   Prevention   In   Mississippi   Valley.   The  health,  to  limit  eflTectlvely  the  labor  of  iinwon 

Mississippi  River  Is  the  nation's  drainage  ditch,  and  children,  and  to  protect  wage  esmers  a^ 

Its     flood     waters,     gathered     from     thirty-one  gaged  In  dangerous  occupations:  to  enact  com- 

States    rind    the    Dominion   of   Canada,    constl-  prehenslve  and  generous  workmen's  compeasa- 

tjite  an  overpowerlns  force  which  breaks  the  tlon  laws  In  place  of  the  present  wmstofUl  and 
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.  aystMi  of  aoiploTers'  liability,  and  In  aD  PROGRESSIVE 

poHibto  ways  to  MCUtfy  Um  Juat  danuindi  Qf 

tb«  people  for  the  Study  and  MlUtlOB  of  the  Declaration  of  Principle*.  The  conscience  of 
complex  and  coaataaUy  dMagtaC  prolli«H»  of  the  people,  in  a  time  uf  grrave  national  problems, 
social  welfare.  has  called  into  being  a  new  party,  born  of  the 

The  Civil  Service.    We  reaffirm  our  adherence  nation's  awakened  sonsc  of  Injusiice 
to  the  prlnciplea  of  appointment  to  public  office      We   of   the   Progressive   party    iiero  dedicate 
ba^ed  on  proved   tltness  ud  tWUIV  dlUiaff  b6-  ourselves   to   the    fulfilment    of   the    duty  laid 
imvior  and  efficiency.  upon  us  by  our  fathers  to  maintain  that  govern- 


Tbm  party  Maada  «o«Mnlft«d  t*  tk*  mtnte-  ment  oCtM  paopla.  by  tha  poopla.  aiid  for  tiM 
    "  "  "  «•  thoy  hud. 


.   and  •BforeaniMit  of  tlio  dvll  people  whose  foundattoM  they   

law,  and  it  flavors  the  passage  of  lesria-     We  hold,  with  Thomaa  JtUmmm  and  Abraham 

lattan  empowering  the  President  to  extend  the  Lincoln,  that  the  people  are  the  masterH  of  their 

oompetltlve  service  as  far  as  practicable.     We  Constitution  to  fulfill  Its  purpoRes  and  to  safe-  ^ 

favor  legislation  to  make  possible  the  equitable  guard  It  from  those  who,   by  ptTVcrslon  of  Its 

retirement  of  disabled  and  superannuated  mem-  intent,  would  convert   It   Into  an  Instrument  of 

bers  of  the  civil  .s.rvice  in  order  that  a  higher  injustice.    In  accoidimre  with  the  needs  of  each 

standard  of  eltlctency  may  be  maintained  generation,  the  people  must  use  their  sovereign 

We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  federal  em<-  powers  to  eatabllsh  and  maintain  equal  oppor- 

ployees'  liability  law  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro*  tunlty  and  industrial  Justice,  to  secure  which 

vision  to  all  goveniment  emnloyeeo  aa  ww  aa  this  government  was  founded  and  without  which 

to  provide  a  more  liberal  scale  of  compensation  no  republic  can  endure. 

for  injury  and  death.  This  country  belongs  to  the  peoplb  who  Inhabit 

Philippines  Policy.    The  Philippines  policy  of  it     Its  resources,  its  business,  its  institution*, 

the  Republican  party  has  been  and  is  inspired  and  its  laws  should  be  utilized,  maintained,  or 

by  the  belief  that  our  duty  toward  the  Filipino  altered   In  whatever   manner   will   best  promote 

Is   a   national   obligation    which    should   remain  the  general  Interest.    It  l.t  time  to  set  the  public 

entirely   free  from   partisan  politics.  welfare  In  the  ttrst  place 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  We  congratulate  The  Old  Parties,  rolitical  parties  exist  to  ae- 
tbe  people  of  Arisona  and  New  Mexico  upon  cure  responsible  government  and  to  execute  the 
the  admission  of  those  States,  thus  merging  In  will  of  the  people.  From  these  great  tasks  both 
the  Union  in  final  and  enduring  form  the  last  re-  the  old  parties  have  turned  amde.  laatead  of 
matnlnc  portion  of  our  continental  territory.  Instruments  to  promote  the  general  welfhre.  they 
Alaaka.  We  favor  a  liberal  policy  toward  have  become  the  tools  of  corrupt  Interests,  which 
Alaaha  to  promote  the  development  of  the  great  use  them  Impartially  to  serve  their  seinsh  pur- 
raeourcea  of  that  district,  with  such  safeguards  poses.  Behind  the  ostensible  government  sits 
as  will  prevent  waste  and  monopoly.  enthroned  an  invisible  government,  owing  no 
Wo  favor  the  opening  of  the  coal  lands  to  allegiance  and  acknowledging  no  responsibility 
development  through  a  law  leasing  the  lands  to  the  people.  To  destroy  this  Invisible  govern- 
on  such  terms  as  will  Invite  development  and  ment.  to  dissolve  the  unholy  alliance  between 
provide  fuel  for  tba  navy  and  oemaMrca  of  the  oorrupt  hMlneas  and  oomipC  politics,  la  the  flrst 


nu:lflc  Ocean.  task  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  day. 

Protection  of  ANMrtSSn  Citizenship.  We  ap-  The  deliberate  betrayal  of  Its  trust  the 
prove  the  action  talett  by  the  President  and  Republican  party,  the  fatal  Incapacity  of  the 
the  Congresa  to  secure  with  Russia,  as  with  Democratic  party  to  deal  with  the  new  Issuee 
other  countries,  a  treaty  that  will  recognize  the  of  the  new  time,  have  compelled  the  people  to 
absolute  right  of  expatriation  and  that  will  pre-  forge  a  new  Instrument  of  government  through 
vent  all  discrimination  of  whatever  kind  between  which  to  glv«  sSbCt  tO  thdr  WlU  In  laws  and 
American  citizens,  whether  native  born  or  alien,  institutions. 

and  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  previous  po-  Unhampered  by  tradition,  uncorrupled  by 
litical  allegiance.  The  right  of  asylum  la  to  be  power,  undlaroayed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
neither  auirenderad  nor  rostrleted.  .  the  new  .party  offers  Itself  aa  the  Instrument  of 

Parcel  Pest.  In  the  Interest  of  the  censral  the  people  to  sweep  away  old  abuaas,  to  build  a 
public,  and  particularly  of  the  agricultural  or  new  and  nobler  commonwealth, 
rural  communities,  we  favor  lefldatlon  looking  Covenant  With  the  People.  This  declaration  Is 
to  the  establishment  under  the  proper  regula-  our  covenant  with  the  people,  and  we  herelV 
tions  of  a  parcel  post,  the  pu»tul  rates  to  be  bind  the  party  and  Its  candidates  IB  BtatO  and 
graduated  under  a  sone  eyaiem  in  proportion  nation  to  the  pledges  made  herein, 
to  the  i>  ligth  of  carriage.  Rule   of  the   People.     The   Progressive  party. 

Republican  Record.  The  Republican  party  committed  to  the  principle  of  government  by  a 
l(...ks  \,.ick  upon  Its  record  with  pride  and  satis-  self-controlled  democracy  expressing  its  will 
faction  and  forward  to  lu  new  responsibilities  through  representatives  of  the  people,  pledges 

fimia- 


with  hop*  and  confldenra,  lu  aohlevsments  in  itself  to  aaeure  such  alteratlooa  In  the 
(ovemmeBt  coiistttuts  tha  Biont  hunlDOUS  pages  mental  law  of  the  several  SUtes  and  of  the 
la  our  histsry.  United  States  as  shall  Insure  the  representative 
Our  creat  advance  has  hSSn  mads  dtnrlnr  the  character  of  the  government,  in  particular,  the 
years  of  lu  ascendancy  In  public  affairs.  It  has  party  declares  for  direct  primaries  for  the  noml- 
never  been  either  stationary  or  reactlonarv.  nation  of  .state  and  national  officers,  for  nation- 
It  has  gone  from  the  fulflliment  of  one  great  wide  preferential  primaries  for  candidates  for 
pledge  to  the  fulfillment  of  another  in  respon.se  <he  presidency,  for  the  direct  election  of  United 
to  the  public  need  and  to  the  popular  will.  We  States  senators  by  the  people;  and  we  urge  on 
believe  In  our  self-controlled  representative  de-  the  atates  the  policy  of  the  short  ballot,  with 
tnocracy.  which  Is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  responsibility  to  the  people  secured  by  tbe  inltl- 
men,  and  in  which  order  is  the  prerequlalte  of  '^"J^ J^i^[fSf'StU!S,m!^'-M»^  m.  ml 
progress.  The  principles  of  constitutional  gov-  , yw*'." .  — ?!y  Amended.  The 
ernment.  which  make  provision  for  orderly  and  free  people 
eltectlvA  exnresslon  of  the  ooDular  wllL  fOT  the  ■hOUld  have  the  power  from  time  to  time  to 
HMUkl^taaf  aff^vU   lilMrtv            th«  iMhta   o^  amend  their  n.ndrimental  law        an  to  adapt  It 

aa  untrammetled  and  Independent  judiciary,  have  ^'••„i*,l'l^*S"JiJSia  *,i  iiTfMi^c^^ 
profud  themselves  eapatte  of  sustaining  the  •*  •mmmng  the  ISderal  Con- 

struct u  re  of  a  government   which   after  more  „     .     .w     i.   i.  , 

than  a  century  of  development   embraces   one      Nation   and   State.     Tip  to  the  limit   of  tne 

hundred  millions  of  people  scattered  over  a  wide  Constitution,    and   later   by   amendment   of  tns 

and  diverse  territory  but  bound  by  common  pur-  Constitution,    if   found    necessary,   we  aovocaie 

pose,  common  Ideals  and  common  affection  for  bringing    under    effective    national  Jurisdiction 

the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  those   problems   which   have  expanded  tieyona 

Under  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  vl-  reach  of  the  individual  Statee. 
talised  by  It,  the  United  States  ha.-,  grown  to  It  Is,  aa  STOtosque  SB  It  la  ti^olmtnM  WAmt 
be  one  of  the  great  dvlllsed  and  civilizing  pow-  several  States  ahonld  by  unequal  laws  in  matter 
ers  of  the  earth.  It  oASrs  ft  home  and  an  oppor-  of  common  concern  become  competing  commer- 
tunlty  to  the  amMtlons  and  the  Industrious  from  clal  agencies,  barter  the  lives  of  their  children, 
other  lands.  Resting  upon  a  broad  bawls  of  a  the  health  of  their  women,  nnd  thesafety  and 
P-ripie's  confidence  and  a  people's  support,  and  well-being  of  their  workInK  peoplA  fOT  thS  Den- 
managed  by  the  people  themselves,  the  govern-  eflt  of  their  llnanclal  Intere.sts  ^  .  ,  .  .  . 
"lent  of  the  United  States  will  meet  the  prob-  The  extreme  insistence  on  States  rights  by  tne 
l«ns  of  the  future  as  aattafactorlly  aa  it  has  I>emocraUc  party  In  the  Baltimore  platform  d«m- 
— ^  -  thMS  of  the  past  sastratss  aasw  Its  Inability  to  undsrstand  ths  ^ 
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world  Into  which  It  has  survived  or  to  adminiater 
the  aftalrs  of  a  union  of  States  which  bivn  in 
aU  essential  respects  become  one  peo|>le. 

Social  and  Industrial  Reform.  Ttm  auprome 
d»ty  of  the  nation  is  the  conoenmtUMi  of  human 
rooourcea  through  an  onlightened  measure  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  Justice.  We  pledse  ourselves 
to  work  unceasingly  in  State  and  nation  for: 

Eftectlve  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention 
of  Industrial  accidints,  occupational  diseases, 
overwork.  Involuntary  unemployment,  und  other 
injurious  effects  Incident  to  modern  industry. 

The  fixing  of  minimum  safety  and  health 
Standards  for  the  various  occupations,  and  the 
asondsa  of  tho  public  authority  of  Stata  and 
natloo.  iBdudinff  the  federal  ooatrol  ovar  Inter- 
state commerce  and  the  taxing  powar*  to  BalB- 
taln  such  standards. 

The  prohibition  of  child  labor. 

Minimum  wage  standards  for  working  women, 
to  provide  u  "  living  scale  "  in  all  Industrial 
occupation.'). 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  and 
the  establishment  of  un  eigllt-llOar  day  for 
women  and  young  persons. 

Ona  day'a  raat  uk  aavea  far  aB  vaca  wariun, 

Tha  elght-lioiir  iajr  In  eonthraoos  npantyfoor 
iHwr  lodustrlaa. 

Tha  abolition  of  tha  convict  contraet  laher 
aratan;  substituting  a  system  of  prison  produc- 
twn  for  governmental  consumption  onl>'  and  the 
application  of  prisoners'  earnings  to  the  support 
of  their  dependent  famllle.H 

Publicity  as  to  wages,  hours  and  condit lun.K  of 
labor:  full  reports  upon  industrial  anhient!^  and 
dtseaaes,  and  the  opening  to  public  inspection 
of  all  tallies.  wsl^ta»  meaauros^  and  check  sys- 
tems on  labor  products. 

Standards  of  compensation  for  death  by  indus- 
trial accident  and  Injury  and  trade  dlseasea 
which  will  transfer  the  l)urdcn  of  lost  eamlnps 
from  the  families  of  w<ir)<ing  people  tO  tSa 
industry,  and  thus  to  the  community. 

The  protection  of  htime  life  against  the  hazards 
of  sickness,  irregular  employment,  and  old  age 
through  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  aoolal  lusor- 
ance  adapted  to  American  use. 

The  development  of  the  creativa  labor  powar 
of  America  by  lifting  the  last  load  of  Illiteracy 
from  American  youth,  and  establishing  continua- 
tion schools  for  industrial  education  under  public 
control  and  encouraging  ogrl<niltural  edi2catlon 
and  demonstration  in  rural  8ihcH)ls. 

The  establishment  of  Industrial  research  labor- 
atories to  put  the  methods  and  discoveries  of 
science  at  the  service  of  American  producers. 

We  favor  the  organisation  of  the  workers,  men 
and  women,  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  Inter- 
asts  and  of  promoting  their  procrass. 

Regulstlon  of  Intorstata  Corporations.  We  be- 
lieve that  true  popular  government.  Justice  and 
prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.  and.  so  believing. 
It  is  our  i>uriM>se  to  secure  that  large  mea.iure  of 
general  prosperity  which  is  the  fruit  of  legiti- 
mate and  honest  business,  fostered  by  eiju  il  Jus- 
tice and  by  sound  progressive  laws. 

We  demand  that  the  test  of  true  prosperity 
alMUl  bo  tha  bsnaflts  confarrad  thsralnr  on  all  the 
attteraia,  not  confined  to  Individuals  or  classes, 
and  that  the  test  of  conwrate  elUciency  shall  be 
tha  ability  better  to  serve  the  public;  that  those 
who  profit  by  control  of  business  alEalra  shall 
Justify  iliat  proiit  and  that  control  by  sharing 
with  the  public  the  fruits  thereof. 

We  therefore  demand  a  strong  national  le^u- 
latlon  of  interstate  corporations.  The  corpora- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  modern  business.  The 
concentration  of  modem  business,  in  some  degrfe. 
Is  both  Inevitable  and  aeoeasary  for  national  and 
tatemaUonal  boalnasa  eflldaney.  Bat  the  existing 
concentration  of  vast  wealth  under  a  corporate 
system,  unguarded  and  uncontrolled  by  the  na- 
tion, has  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men  enor- 
mous, secret,  irresponsible  jsjwer  over  the  daily 
life  of  the  citiren — a  power  unsufTerable  In  a 
free  government  and  certain  uf  abuse. 

This  p<iwer  has  been  abused  In  monopoly  of 
national  resources,  in  stock  watering,  in  unfair 
competition  and  unfair  privileges,  and,  finally.  In 
aInlBtar  InAuaniosa  on  tiia  public  asanclsa  of  State 
and  nation.  We  do  not  rear  oommMdal  power, 
but  we  insist  that  It  shall  be  exercised  opaaly. 
under  publicity,  supervision,  and  regulation  or 
the  most  efflcient  sort,  which  will  preserve  Its 
good  while  eradicating  and  |)revrntlii>;  h.h  e\ils 

To  that  end  we  urge  th6  establishment  of  a 
strong  federal  administrative  commissii)n  of  h\Kh 
Standing,  which  shall  maintain  iDermanent  active 


8ui>ervi8lun  over  industrial  corporations  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce,  or  such  of  them  as  are 
of  public  Importance,  doing  for  them  what  the 
govaniment  now  doas  for  the  national  baaha, 
and  what  Is  new  done  for  the  rallroada  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Such  a  commission  must  enforce  the  complete 
publicity  of  those  corporate  transactions  which 
are  of  public  Interest,  must  attack  unfair  com- 
petition, false  capitalization  anil  special  privilege, 
and  by  continuous  trained  watchfulnes.s  guard 
and  keep  open  equally  to  all  the  highways  of 
American  commerce.  Thus  the  business  mao 
win  have  certain  knowledge  of  the  law  and  will 
be  able  to  conduct  his  business  easily  in  oea- 
formlty  therewith,  the  investor  will  And  security 
for  his  capital,  dividends  will  be  rendered  more 
certain  and  the  savings  of  the  people  will  be 
drawn  naturally  and  safely  into  the  channels  of 
trade. 

I'nder  such  a  system  of  constructive  regulation 
legitimate  business,  freed  from  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty, and  fruitless  litigation,  will  develop  nor- 
maliy  in  response  to  the  energy  and  antarpflM 

°^<^^awrtiil^DaSSeiSmairib*Tha  *tmt» 
w£m*tSr'fSdanS'^^SwvmeB?%ould  co-operate 
with  manufacturers  and  producers  In  extend- 
ing our  foreign  commerce.  To  this  end  we  de- 
mand adequate  appropriations  by  Congress  and 
the  appointment  of  diplomatic  and  con^ul.ir  of- 
ri(  ers  solely  with  a  view  to  their  special  ntnees 
and  worth,  and  Bot  in  conilderatlon  of  polltiaal 

expediency. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  paopis 
that  we  enlarge  and  extend  our  foreign  com* 
meroe.  We  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  do  thia 
becauBi^  ah  a  people,  we  ha've  developed  high 
■kill  in  the  art  of  manufacturing:  our  business 
man  ara  atrong  executives,  strong  organisers.  In 
affary  way  possible  our  federal  guvemment 
ahOOld  eO«Operate  In  this  important  maiit  r 

Anyone  wno  has  had  opptjrtiinity  to  studv  and 
observe  at  first  hand  (ierm.iii.N  ".s  i-oursi-  ui  this 
respect  must  realize  that  their  policy  of  co-fpera- 
tion  between  government  and  business  has  in 
comparatively  few  years  made  them  a  leading 
esttpatitor  for  tha  commerce  of  the  world.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  doln«  thia 
on  a  national  scale  and  with  large  units  of  busi- 
ness, while  the  Democrats  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  should  do  it  with  small  units  of  busi- 
ness, which  would  be  controlled,  not  by  tht-  na- 
tional government,  but  by  forty-nine  conMicting 
sovereignties.  Such  a  policy  Is  utterly  out  uf 
keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  gives 
our  great  commercial  rivals  In  Kurope — hungry 
for  international  markets — golden  opportunities  of 
Which  they  are  npMly  taldnp  advaiuaca. 

The  Tariff.  We  believe  in  n  protective  tariff 
which  shall  equalize  condltloas  of  oompatftlon 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
both  for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
which  shall  maintain  for  labor  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  I'rlniarily  the  benefit  of  any  tariff 
shiiiilil  lie  (lls<losi>(i  in  the  pay  envelope  c)f  the 
laborer.  We  (Icclare  that  no  industry  deser\'«-8 
protection  wlili  h  is  unfair  to  labor  or  which  Is 
operating  In  violation  uf  federal  law.  We  believe 
that  the  presumption  la  alwajra  in  favor  of  the 
consuming  public. 

We  demand  tariff  revialon  becaiua  tha  preaent 
tariff  is  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Fair  dealing  toward  the  people  requires  an  Ira- 
ni.diate  downward  revision  of  those  schedules 
wherein  duties  are  shown  to  be  unjust  and  ex- 
cessive 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  e.stahllshnient  of  a 
non-partisan  scientific  tarlfT  commission.  n>pt>rt- 
ing  both  to  the  President  and  to  either  branch  of 
Congress,  which  ahaU  raiNMt,  ftrM,  aa  to  the  coats 
of  production,  effldeney  of  tabor,  capltallsatloa. 
industrial  organization  and  efHcency,  and  the 
general  competitive  position  in  this  country  and 
abroad  of  Industries  seekng  protecton  from  (""on- 
gr.'ss.  Second,  as  to  the  revenue-produi  ing 
l>ower  of  the  tariff  and  Its  relation  to  the  re- 
sources of  government;  and.  thirdly,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices,  operations  of  mid- 
dlemen, and  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer. 

We  believe  that  Uila  oommlasion  ghanld  laraa 
plenary  power  to  elldt  Information,  and  tor  thia 

purpose  to  prescrll>e  a  uniform  ayatoffl  of  ac- 
counting for  the  great  protected  Indttatries.  The 
w-ork  of  the  commission  should  not  prevsat  tha 
Immediate  adoption  of  ads  reducing  those  atfhad- 
ules  generally  recognised  as  excessive. 
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We  condemn  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  as  unjust  fulnes.H  for  navlKatton,  Irrigation,  domestic  sup- 
to  the  people.  The  Republican  organization  la  In  ply.  water  power  and  the  prevention  of  Houda. 
tht>  han<t»  of  thoae  who  have  broken,  and  cannot  We  piedve  our  party  to  the  Immediate  prepara- 
a«ain  Lt«  trusted  to  keep,  the  promise  of  neces-  tion  of  such  a  plan,  which  should  be  nuule  and 
awry  dowaward  revision.  The  DMDoenUle  party  carried  out  In  cmm  and  frtradly  co-oparatloa  Im- 
Is  oommltted  to  the  destruction  of  the  protec-  tween  the  nation,  the  State,  and  the  dttaa 
tire  system  through  a  tarlCT  for  revenue  only— a  affected. 

policy  which  would  Inevitably  produce  wide-  Under  such  a  plan  the  destructive  floods  of  the 
spread  industrial  and  commercial  disaster.  MlHsissippi  and  olher  streums,  which  represent  a 

Reciprocity  With  Canada.  We  demand  the  Im-  vant  and  needless  luss  to  the  niitinn,  would  be 
mediate  repeal  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act.      controlled  by  forest  conservation  and  water  stor- 

High  Cost  of  Living.  The  high  cost  of  living  age  at  the  headwaters,  and  by  U•Vl■e^^  below,  land 
is  due  partly  to  world-wide  and  partly  to  local  sutnclenl  to  support  millions  of  peui>le  would  be 
causes;  partly  to  natural  and  partly  to  artiilcial  reclaimed  from  the  deserts  and  swamps,  water 
causes.  The  measures  proposed  in  thia  platform  power  enough  to  transform  the  industrial  stand- 
OB  vnrtova  anltlecta.  aucn  -aa  the  tariff,  the  trusts.  Ing  of  whole  States  would  be  developed,  adequate 
aad  eenaenratUMi,  will  of  themaolveB  remove  the  water  tennlnala  wotUd  be  provided,  traoaporta- 
artiHcial  cauasa.  There  will  remain  other  ele-  tlon  would  revive,  aad  the  raliroada  would  bo 
ments.  such  as  the  tendency  to  leave  the  coun-  compelled  to  co-operate  aa  freely  with  the  boat 
try  for  the  city,  waste,  extravagancft,  bad  systems  linea  as  with  each  olher. 

of  luxation,  poor  methods  of  raising  crops,  and  The  equipment,  organiration,  and  experienee 
bad  business  methods  In  marketing  crops.  To  acQLJired  in  constructing  the  I'anama  Canal  Koon 
remedy  these  conditions  requires  the  fullest  in-  will  be  available  for  the  L,al<eii-to-tlie-Uulf  deep 
formation  and,  baaed  on  this  Information,  efltec-  waterway  and  other  portions  of  tills  great  wurl<, 
tlve  government  supervision  and  control  tp  re-  and  should  bo  utilised  by  the  nation  in  co- 
move  all  the  artificial  causes.  We  pledae  our-  operation  with  the  various  titutes.  at  the  lowest 
mItob  to  auch  full  aad  Immediate  umufrir  and  net  ooat  to  the  people. 

to  Immediate  aeUon  to  deal  with  orery  need  andi     Panama  Canal.  The  Panama  Canal,  built  and 

inquiry  discloses.  paid  for  by  the  American  people,  must  be  tised 

Improvement  of  the  Currency.  We  believe  primarily  for  their  benetii.  \S  c  demand  that  the 
there  exists  Imperative  need  for  prompt  leglsla-  canal  shall  be  so  operated  as  to  break  the  trans- 
tlon  for  the  Iniprovenieni  of  our  national  cur-  portation  monopoly  now  held  and  misused  by  the 
rency  system.  We  believe  the  present  method  of  transcontinental  railroads  by  maintaining  sea 
Issuing  notes  through  private  agencies  is  harm-  competition  with  them;  that  ships  directly  or 
fill  and  unscientific.  The  issue  of  currency  Is  Indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  American  rall- 
fiaadamentally  a  government  function  and  the  road  corporations  shall  not  be  permitted  to  use 
•yatem  should  have  aa  baale  principles  sound-  the  canal,  and  ttiat  American  shlpa  engaged  in 
nesa  and  elaatlolty.  The  control  should  be  lodged  coaatiriaa  tnda  ahall  pay  no  tolla. 
with  the  Kovemment  and  should  be  protected  The  ProffroMlve  party  wlU  favor  lagiilatikNi 
from  domination  or  manipulation  by  Wall  Street  having  for  its  aim  the  develmnent  of  meodoliln 
or  any  special  Interests.  and  commerce  between  tho  united  StatflO  and 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  Aldrlch  cur-  L,ailn-Amerlcan  nations, 
rency  bill  because  Its  provisions  would  place  our      Alaska.    The  coul  and  other  natural  renources 
currency  and  credit  system  in  private  hands,  not  of  .\laska  should  be  opened  to  development  at 
subject  to  efTective  public  control.  once.     They   are   owned   by    the   people   of  the 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  The  nai>  United  Stales  and  are  Hiife  from  monopoly.  waNte 
oral  resourcea  of  the  nation  must  be  promptly  or  destruction  only  while  so  owned.  We  demami 
developed  and  generously  used  to  supply  the  peo-  that  they  shiUl  neither  be  sold  nor  given  away 
pie's  needa,  but  wo  eannolf  aafely  allow  them  tb  except  under  the  homeetead  law.  but  wMlo  beM 
ba  wasted.  expMtod.  monqpollBed,  or  controlled  In  government  ownerahip  shall  be  opened 'to  uae 
against  the  genera]  good,  we  heartily  favor  the  promptly  upon  literal  terms  requiring  immediate 
policy  of  conservation  and  we  pledge  our  party  development. 

to  protect  the  national  forests  without  hindering  Thus  the  benefit  of  cheap  fuel  will  accrue  to 
their  legitimate  use  for  the  benelU  of  nil  the  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  and  to  the 
I>eopIe.  .ARrrlcultural  lands  In  the  national  fore.si.s  people  of  Alaska  and  the  I'acilic  Coast;  the  set- 
are,  and  .'-hould  remain,  open  to  the  genuine  set-  tleinent  of  extensive  agricultural  lands  will  be 
tier.  Connervatlon  will  not  retard  legitimate  de-  hastened;  the  extermination  of  the  milmon  will 
velopment.  The  honest  settler  must  receive  his  be  prevented,  and  the  Just  and  wl.se  development 
patent  promptly  without  hindrance,  rules,  or  of  Alaskan  resources  will  taJie  the  place  of  prl- 
delays.  Tate  extortion  or  monopoly. 

We  believe  that  the  remaining  forests,  coal  and  ^  Wo  demand  also  that  extortion  or  monopoly  in 
~  laiid%  wMer  powers,         ottasr  natural  ro>  transportation  shall  be  prevented  by  the  mompt 


stni  In  State  or  national  ooBtrol  <exoept  acquleitlon.  construction,  or  improvement  V  tfie 

agricultural  lands)  are  mora  lIlMly  to  bo  wloebr  government  of  such  railroads,  harbor,  and  other 

conserved  and  utilized  for  the  general  wtUSro  If  facilities  for  transportation  as  the  welfSre  Of  the 

held  in  the  public  hands.  people  may  demand. 

In  order  that  consumers  and  producers,  man-  We   promise    the   people   of   the   Territory  of 

agers  and  workmen,  now  and  hereatfer.  need  not  Alaska  the  same  measure  of  local  self-govern- 

pay  toll  to  private  mnnopulle.s  of  power  and  raw  ment  that   wa.s  given  to  other  American  Terrl- 

material,  we  demanfl  that  such  resources  shall  torles,  and  that  federal  otilclals  appointed  there 

be  retained  by  the  State  or  nation  and  opened  Shall  be  qua  11  tied  by  prevlOUS  bona  flda  rssldsnco 

to  immediate  use  under  laws  which  will  encour-  tous  TMTltory. 

a  dovatavoMM  and  mako  to  tbo  paopia  a  mod-  ..  Woman  Mraia.  The  Prograaolve,  party,  be- 

.Ata  ratnm  fbr  baneflta  eonfirred.  Uovlnr  timt  no  people  can  justly  claim  to  be 

IB  partlcuUu-  we  pledge  our  party  to  require  a  true  democracy  which  denies  political  rights 

ranaonable  compensation  to  the  public  for  water  on  account  of  sex.  pledges  itself  to  the  task  of 

power  rights  hereafter  granted  by  the  public    We  securing  equal  suffrage  to  men  and  women  alike, 

piodge  legislation  to  lease  the  public  grazing  landn  Corrupt    Election    Practices.     We   pledge  our 

under  equitable  provisions   now  pending  which  party  to  legislation  that  will  compel  ."trirt  llmi- 

wlll  Increase  the  production  of  ftK>d  for  the  peo-  tatlon  of  all  campaign  contributions  and  exiwndl- 

ple  and  thoroughly  safegtmrd  the  rights  of  the  tures.  and  detailed  publicity  of  both  before  as 

actual    homemakers      Natural    re!<oorce8   whose  well  as  after  primaries  and  elections, 

conservation  is  necessary  for  the  national  welfare  Pubilelty  and  Public  Service.    We  pledge  our 
■hould  be  owned  and  controUad  hy  Jte  aattoo. 

Waterways.    The  rlrero  of  the 
are  the  natural  arteries  of  this 

demand  that  they  shall  be  opened  to  traffic  as  votes  In  committee;  and  forbidding  federal  ap- 

indl«pen8i\ble  parts  of  a  great  nation-wide  system  polntees  from  holding  offlco  in  State  or  national 

of    tran.Hportatlon   In  which    the   Panama   Canal  political  organlziitlon.s  or  taking  part  as  officers 

will  be  the  central  link,  thii.s  enabling  the  whole  or  delegates  in  political  conventions  for  the  nomi- 

interior  of  the  United  -St  iles  to  share  with  the  nation  of  elective  State  or  national  ofTlclals. 

Atlantic  and  Pactnc  seaboards  In  the  benefit  de-  Popular   Review   of  Judicial    Decisions.  The 

rived  from  the  canal.  Progreasive  party  demands  such  restriction  of  the 

It  la  a  national  oMigatlon  to  develop  our  rivers,  powsr  of  the  courts  as  shall  leave  to  the  people 

■ad  amecially  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributarleok  the  ultimate  authority  to  determine  fundamental 

wHhont  delay,  under  a  comprehenalve  gonaral  ausatloaa  of  aodal  welfare  and  pubUc  policy.  TO 

phn  eovorlas  saeh  rlvar  iqrstsm.  from  Its  sooroe  msgf  thta  sad.  it  pledges  itself  to  nrovMo: 

to  ltd  Bonth,  dsslgnaJ  to  saeara  Ith  hlibwt  uao-  First— That  whoa  aa  net  passed  uadar  tho  po- 
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he  national  weiiare  fHOiiciiy  ana  pudiic  service,    we  pledge  our 

Id  by  tho  aattpa.  Pi'Vf^y>  legislation  compelling  the  raglatratloa 

the  tfalted  States  of  fiibbylsts:  publicity  of  committee  hesHngsu 

his  continent.    We  except  on  foreign  affairs,  and  recording  of  an 
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lice  power  of  the  State  Is  held  unconatltutlenal 
under  the  State  constitution  by  the  courts,  the 
people,  after  an  ample  Interval  for  deliberation, 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
whether  they  desire  the  act  to  become  law,  not- 
Wlthstandlnif  such  decision 

Second — That  every  decision  of  the  hlgrhest  Ap- 
pellate Court  of  a  State  declaring  an  act  of  the 
legislature  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  Its 
Tlolatlon  oC  tiM  fodoral  Oonatltutton  aball  be  sub* 
Ject  to  tho  Mino  ravlow  br  tb«  Stipranio  Oourt 
of  the  United  States  as  Is  now  accorded  to  deci- 
sions sustaininsr  such  legislation. 

Administration  of  Justice.  The  Progressive 
party,  In  order  to  secure  to  the  people  u  better 
administration  of  Justice,  and  by  thut  tneariM  to 
bring  about  a  more  general  respect  for  the  law 
and  the  courts,  pledges  Itself  to  work  unceasingly 
for  the  rataqn  of  Mtnl  proesdttrs  and  Judicial 
methoda 

We  beUere  that  tba  tasnnaes  oC  InJuaoUoBS  in 
oases  arlslnff  oat  of  labor  dismitos  should  bo  pro- 
hibited when  such  Injunctions  would  not  appljr 
when  no  labor  disputes  existed. 

We  also  bollcvo  that  a  person  cited  for  con- 
tempt In  labor  dii^putes,  except  when  such  con- 
tempt WHN  (-(imniltted  In  the  actual  presence  of 
the  court  or  ho  near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  with 
the  proper  administration  of  Justice,  should  have 
a  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 

A  Department  of  Labor.  Wa  pledge  our  party 
to  satabllah  a  dapartmant  of  labor,  with  a  aoat 
in  tho  cabinet,  and  with  wide  Jortsdletlon  over 
matters  affecting  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
Hvlng. 

Country  Life.  The  development  and  prosperity 
of  country  life  are  as  Important  to  the  people 
who  live  In  the  cities  as  they  are  to  the  farmers. 
Increase  of  prosperity  on  the  farm  will  favorably 
affect  the  coat  of  living  and  promote  the  Inter- 
•sts  of  all  who  dwell  In  the  country  and  all  who 
depend  upon  Its  products  for  clothing,  shelter, 
and  food. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  foutir  the  development 
of  agricultural  credit  and  co-operation,  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  In  schools,  agricultural  college 
extension,  the  use  of  mechanical  power  on  the 
farm  and  to  rc-establlsh  the  country  life  commis- 
sion, thus  directly  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  and  bringing  the  benefits  of  better  farm- 
ing, better  business,  and  better  living  within 
their  reach. 

National  Health  Service.  We  fSvor  the  union 
of  all  the  existing  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment dealing  with  the  public  health  Into  a 
Single  national  health  service,  without  discrimi- 
nation against  or  for  any  one  set  of  therapeutic 
methods,  school  of  medicine,  or  school  of  heaUng, 
with  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  neces-sary 
to  enable  It  to  perform  efficiently  such  duties  In 
the  protection  of  the  public  from  prevent ahle  dis- 
eaae  as  may  be  properly  undertaken  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  Including  the  executing  of  exist- 
ing laws  regarding  pure  food;  quarantine  and 
Ite  subjects:  the  promotion  of  appropriate 
for  the  Improvement  of  vital  statistics  and 
the  extension  of  the  registration  area  of  such  sta- 
tistics, and  co-operation  with  the  health  activities 
of  the  various  States  and  citle.s  of  the  nation. 

Patents.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  patent  law  \/hlch  will  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  patents  to  be  suppressed  or  used  against 
the  public  welfare  In  the  interest  of  injurious 
monopolies. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  pledge 
our  party  to  secure  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  value  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  railroads.  In  order  that  the  power  of 
the  commission  to  protect  the  people  may  not 
be  Impaired  or  destroyed,  we  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Court. 

Good  Roads.  We  recognize  the  vital  import- 
ance of  good  roads,  and  we  pledge  our  party  to 
foster  their  extension  in  every  proper  way,  and 
we  fsTor  the  early  eonatmetloB  of  BatKmal  high- 
ways. We  also  (iKTor  tho  aartsnrton  of  tho  rural 
free  delivery  serrlce. 

Inheritance  snd  income  TsK.  We  believe  In  a 
graduated  Inheritance  tax  as  a  national  means  of 
equalising  the  obligations  of  holders  of  property 
to  government,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  party 
to  enact  such  a  federal  law  as  will  tax  large 
Inheritances,  returning  to  the  States  an  etjul table 
percentage  of  all  amounta  collected.  We  favor 
tho  ratification  of  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
Oooatltation  giving  the  government  power  to  levy 

 ne  tax. 

and  National  Defenae.  The  FirocrosslTO 


party  deplores  the  survlTal  In  our  cIvlliaBilon  of 
the  barbaric  system  of  warfare  among  nations. 

with  Its  enormous  waste  of  resources  even  In 
time  of  peaie,  and  the  consequent  Inpoverlsh- 
ment  of  the  life  of  the  tolling  masses.  We  pledge 
the  party  to  use  its  beat  endeavors  to  substitute 
Judicial  and  other  peaceful  means  of  settling 
International  differences. 
We  favor  an  International  agreement  for  the 


we  ravor  an  international  agreemei 
airiwiMnt.  ?nll''sg*the'[iStt  — ^"S*^ 


_  for  the 
two  battleships  a 


wo  pledf  ourselvss  to 
present  the  policy  of  buUdiaff  < 

year. 

Protection  of  American  Citizens  Abroad.  We 
pledge  our  party  to  protect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  at  home  and  abroad.  N'o  treaty 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  our  government 
which  discriminates  between  American  citizens 
because  of  birthplace,  race  or  religion,  or  that 
does  not  recognise  the  absolato  ricfat  of  azpatil- 


.  Imwkirgtion.  Ttaronsh  tho  egtablishment  of 
tnditstiul  standards  we  propose  to  secure  to  the 
able-bodied  Immigrant  and  to  his  natlvo  HBow 
workers  a  huvsr  share  of  American  opportunity. 

We  denounce  the  fatal  policy  of  indifference  and 
neglect  which  has  left  our  enormous  Immigrant 
population  to  become  the  prey  of  chance  and 
cupidity.  We  favor  governmental  action  to  en- 
courage the  distribution  of  immigrants  away  from 
tho  congested  cities,  to  rigidly  supervise  all  pri- 
vate agencies  dealing  with  them,  and  to  promote 

their  asaUnllatlon.  education,  and 
Pensions.   We  pledge  ourselves  to  a 

Just  policy  of  pensioolny 

sailors  and  their  widows  sad  cMMrcs  by  tho 

federal  government. 

And  we  approve  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
States  in  granting  pensions  to  the  ex-Confederate 
soldiers  SM  sailors  and  their  widom  sad  chtt> 

dren. 

Parcel  Poet.  We  pledge  our  party  to  the  imrae» 
dlate  creation  of  a  parcel  post,  with  rates  propor* 
tionate  to  distance  and  service. 

The  Civil  Service  Law.  We  condemn  the  vio- 
lations of  tho  dvU  ssrvlce  law  uadsr  tho  prssenl 
administration.  Including  the  coswloo  and  asaess* 
inent  of  subordinate  employees,  snd  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  punish  such  violation  after  a 
finding  of  guilty  by  his  own  commission:  his  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  among  subservient  con- 
gressmen, while  withholding  It  from  those  who 
refuse  support  of  admlnLstraiion  measures,  his 
withdrawal  of  nominations  from  ihf  Senate  until 
political  support  for  himself  was  secured,  and  his 
open  use  of  the  offices  to  reward  those  who  voted 
for  his  renomlnation. 

To  eradicate  these  abuses  we  demand  not  onl>- 
the  enforcesMBt  of  the  dvll  sanrlcio  act  In.  Istier 
and  spirit  but  also  legislatlOB  whrah  will  bttar 
under  the  competitive  system  postmasters,  col- 
lectors, marshab,  and  all  other  non-i>olittcaI  of- 
flcers,  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  an  equltalile 
retirement  law.  and  we  also  insist  on  continuous 
service  during  good  l>ehavior  and  efflciency. 

Qovernment  Budnesa  Organization.  We  pledge 
our  party  to  readjustment  of  the  business  meth- 
ods of  the  national  government  and  a  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  federal  bureaua  which  will  in- 
crease the  economy  and  olBoloBey  of  the 
ment  service,  prevent  dupUoatiooa,  and  . 
better  reaults  to  the  taxpayers  for  every 
expendsd. 

Supervision  OviP  Investments.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  swindled  out  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  through  worthleaa  in- 
vestments. The  plain  people,  the  wage  earners, 
and  tho  men  and  women  with  small  savings,  have 
no  way  of  knowing  the  merit  of  concerns  send- 
ing out  highly  colored  prospectuses  orfering  stodc 
for  sale,  prospectuses  that  make  big  returns  asSB 
certain  and  fortunes  easily  within  grasp. 
We  hold  It  to  be  tho  dutr^of  the 


to  protect  Its  people  firoak  this  htnd  of  piracy. 
We  therefore  demand  wtas^  eavsfkdly  thougnt-oot 
legislation  that  will  five  us  sndi  governmental 

supervision  over  this  matter  as  will  fumlah  to 
the  people  of  the  I  nlied  States  this  much  needed 
protection,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  thereto. 

Conclusion,  (m  these  principles  and  on  th* 
recognized  desirability  of  uniting  the  progresrfw 
forces  of  the  nation  Into  an  organization  which 
shall  unequivocally  represent  the  progressive 
spirit  snd  policy,  wo  sppeal  for  the  support  of 
all  American  cltlsensk  without  recsrd  to  prevloos 
political  afllllatlooa 
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The  representatives  of  the  Socialist  party  In 
national  convention  at  Indianupulls  declare  that 
the  capltalLst  syslem  ha.s  outgrown  its  historical 
function,  and  haa  become  utterly  Incapable  of 
the  problems  now  conftonUw  eoelety. 


r»  denounce  this  outgrown  system  am  liMMHnD»> 

tent  and  commt  and  the  source  of  unspealuible 
misery  and  suffertnc  to  the  whole  working  class. 

Under  this  system  the  Induntria!  equipment  of 
the  nation  has  passed  Intu  the  absolute  control 
of  a  plutocracy  which  fxacta  an  annual  tribute 
of  millions  of  dollarH  from  the  producers.  Un- 
afraid of  any  orgunized  resistance.  It  stretches 
out  Its  Kreedy  hands  over  the  still  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  nation — the  land,  the  mines,  the 
forsets^  ud  tte  water  poweca  of  every  Slate  la 

thO  UBlOB. 

In  spite  of  the  moltlpUcatlon  of  labor-aavlac 
machines  and  Improved  methods  In  industry 
which  cheatx'n  the  cost  of  production,  the  share 
Of  the  producers  grows  ever  less,  and  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessities  of  life  steadily  increase. 
The  boasted  prosperity  of  this  natlun  Is  for  the 
owning  class  alone.  To  the  rest  it  means  only 
greater  hardship  and  misery.  The  high  cost  of 
Uvlnc  is  felt  In  every  home.  Millions  of  wase 
wuriiar^^igjaaa  ^iglgf^'^^'^gji^g^*'^^^^^ 

tate  battle  for  mere  existence. 

Multitudes  of  unemployed  walk  the  streets  of 
our  cities  or  tnidca  iTom  State  to  State  awatt- 
111  of  tha  maalan  to  aiova  tlia  wheals 


Inc  the  will 
of  Industry. 

The  farmers  In  every  State  are  plundered  by 
the  Increasing  prices  exacted  for  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  by  extartloaata  fkalght  raiaa  aad 
storage  charges. 

Capltallem  Denounced.  CapltaHat  oonceatratlon 
Is  mercilessly  crushing  the  class  of  small  bust- 
aesa  men  and  driving  Its  members  Into  the  ranks 
Of  propertyless  wage  workers.  The  overwhelm* 
inc  majority  of  the  people  of  Aoierloa  are  belnc 
forced  under  a  yoke  of  boadaga  by  thl8  aoaU 
less  industrial  despotism. 

It  is  this  capitalist  system  that  Is  responsible 
for  the  Increasing  burden  of  armaments,  the  pov- 
erty, slums,  child  labor,  most  of  the  Insanity, 
crime  and  prostitution,  and  much  of  the  disease 


Uader  this  ayatem  tha  worklag  class  Is  exposed 

to  poisonous  conditions,  to  frightful  and  needless 
perils  to  life  and  limb,  is  walled  around  with 
court  decisions.  Injunctions  and  unjust  laws,  and 
Is  preyed  upon  Incessantly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
controlling  oligarchy  of  wealth.  Under  it,  also, 
the  children  of  the  working  class  ar«  doomed  to 
Ignorance,  drudging  toll,  and  darkened  lives. 

In  the  face  of  these  evils,  so  manifest  that  all 
thouahtful  observers  are  appalled  at  them,  the 
lailBMiUTa  repraaeatatlvea  of  tha  BepubUcaa  and 
Danoeratle  parties  remain  tha  faithful  aervaats 
of  the  oppressors.  Measures  designed  to  secure 
to  the  wage  earners  of  this  nation  as  humane  and 
just  treatment  as  Is  already  enjoyed  by  the  wage 
earners  of  all  other  civilized  nations  have  been 
smothered  In  committee  without  debate,  and  laws 
ostensibly  designed  to  bring  relief  to  the  fiirmers 
and  general  consumers  are  Juggled  and  trans- 
formed into  Instruments  for  the  exaction  of  fur- 
ther tribute.  The  crowing  unrest  under  oppres- 
haa  driven  these  two  old  partlaa  to  the  en 


aetnent  of  a  variety  of  regulatlva  measures,  none 
of  which  has  limited  in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  power  of  the  plutocracy,  and  some  of  which 
have  been  perverted  Into  means  for  Increasing 
that  power  Antl-trust  laws,  railroad  restrictions 
and  regulations,  with  the  prosecutions,  indict- 
ments and  investigations  tiased  upon  such  legis- 
lation, have  proved  to  be  utterly  futile  and  ridlc- 
Vlous 

Nor  has  this  plutocracy  been  seiiouaty  ra- 

iibUeaa 


 or  avaa  threatened  hy  any  Repul 

or  Oeaioeratle  axecutive.    It  baa  coatlaued  to 
la  power  aad  laaoleaoa  allka  uadar  the 
at  ions  of  Ciavdaad,  McKlaiay,  Rooae- 

and  Taft. 

addition  to  this  letMatlve  Juggling  and  this 
executive  connivance,  the  courts  of  America  have 
sanctioned  and  strengthened  the  hold  of  this 
plutocracy  as  the  Dred  Scott  and  other  decisions 
strengtlMnad  tha  fliava  power  batora  tha  Clvii 
War. 

Wa  iidatab  tharafore.  that  tha  loager  aaBv- 
aaaa  at  fhwm  coadltlOBs  la  ImpoailhK  aad  wa 
jiiupoaa  to  and  them  alt.  We  declare  them  to 
mm  tha  pro4aet  ot  tha  preaeat  ayataai  la  iriiiah 


Is  carried  on  for  private  greed,  Inste.id 
of  for  the  welfare  of  society.  We  declare,  fur- 
thermore, that  for  these  evils  there  will  lie  and 
can  be  no  remedy  and  no  substantial  relief  except 
through  socialism,  under  which  Industry  will  be 
carried  on  for  the  common  good  aad  every  worker 
reoolva  tha  full  aodal  valua  of  tha  wealth  ha 
createa. 

Society  Is  divided  Into  warring  groups  and 
classes,  based  upon  material  Interests.  Funda- 
mentally, this  atruggle  fs  a  <-ontllct  between  the 
two  main  ila.HHes,  one  of  whUh.  the  capitalist 
class,  owns  the  mcan.s  of  production,  and  the 
other,  the  working  class,  must  use  these  meana 
of  production  on  terms  dictated  by  the  owners. 

The  capitalist  class,  though  few  In  numbers, 
absolutely  controls  the  government — legislative, 
aseeutlve.  and  Judicial.  This  olaaa  owaa  the  aia- 
chlAery  of  gathering  and  dlasemlnatlng  newa 
through  Its  organised  preea.  It  subsidises  seats 
of  learning — the  colleges  snd  schools — and  even 
religious  and  moral  agencies,  it  has  also  tha 
added  prestige  which  establlfe'ied  custOOl  gtvea  lO 
any  order  or  society,  right  or  wrong. 

The  working  class,  which  includes  sll  those  who 
are  forced  to  work  for  a  living,  whether  by  hand 
or  brain,  in  shop,  mine,  or  on  the  soil,  vastly 
outnumbers  the  capitalist  class.    I,acklng  effec* 

era  oraaalaailaa  aad  .olaaa  aoUdaHty,  thla 
aaaole  to  aatoroa  ttt  win,   Olvaa  muA 

solidarity  and  effective  organisation,  the   

will  have  the  power  to  make  all  laws  aad  oontA>l 
all  Industry  In  their  own  Interest. 

All  political  parties  are  the  expression  of  eco- 
nomic class  Interests  All  other  parties  than  the 
Soclali.'jt  party  represent  one  or  another  Kr(jup 
Of  the  ruling  capitali-st  class.  Their  polUiral 
conflicts  reflect  merely  .superflcial  rivalrits  be- 
tween competing  capitalist  groups.  However 
they  result,  these  conflicts  have  no  issue  of  real 
value  to  the  workers.  Whether  the  Democrats 
<g^»i^^li^kaya  wtoj^  capluUat 

.  SMlalltm  tha  liiawMloa  of  the  Werkara.  Tha 
Soelallst  party  la  the  poUtfeal  expreaeion  of  tha 

economic  Interests  of  the  workers.  Its  defeata 
have  been  their  defeats  and  Its  victories  their 
victories.  It  is  a  party  founded  on  the  science 
and  laws  of  social  dt  \  1  Iiipttient  It  proposes  that, 
Since  all  social  nece.s.sltles  to-day  are  socially 
produced,  the  means  of  their  production  and  dis- 
tribution Shall  be  socially  owned  and  deinocratt- 
cally  controlled. 

in  the  face  of  the  economic  and  political  aggrcs- 
stoaaoftha  oapltaHat  class,  the  only  reliance  left 
tha  Worlcara  la  that  of  their  economic  organisa- 
tions aad  their  political  power.  By  the  intelli- 
gent and  class-conscious  use  of  these,  they  may 
resist  successfully  the  capitalist  class*  break  the 
fetters  of  wage  slavery,  and  fit  themaelves  for 
the  future  society,  which  is  to  displace  the  capi- 
talist system.  The  Socialist  party  appreciates  the 
full  slKnlHcanco  of  class  organixation  and  urges 
the  wuKe  earners,  the  working  farmers,  and  all 
other  useful  workers  everywhere  to  organise  for 
ecoaoBila  aad  political  action,  and  we  pledge 
ouraalvaB  to  aupport  the  toilers  of  the  fields  as 
well  aa  thoaa  In  tha  ahopa.  ' 
of  the  aatloa  la  thair  — 
Justice. 

In  the  defeat  or  victory  of  the  working  

party  in  this  new  struggle  for  freedom  lies  tha 
defeat  or  triumph  of  the  common  people  of  all 
economic  groups,  as  well  tLS  the  failure  or  the 
triumph  of  popular  government.  Thus  the  .So- 
cialist party  is  the  party  of  the  present-day 
revolution,  which  marks  the  transition  fnun  e<o- 
norolc  individualism  to  socialism,  from  wage  slav- 
ery to  flaa  coHtperatloa*  Cram  oipltallat  oUgarehy 
to  Industrial  democracy. 

Werklnfl  Programma.  As  measures  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  working  class  In  its  fight  for 
the  reaiisatloB  of  Ito  ttltlmato  aim.  the  Ce>opara« 
tlve  Commonwealth,  aad  to  laeraaaa  Ito  power 

of  resistance  against  capitoUat  oppreartoa,  wa  ad* 
vocate  and  pledge  ouraelvaa  aad  our  elaetad  on> 

cera  to  the  following  programme: 

Collective  Ownership.  First:  The  collective 
ownership  and  democratic  management  of  rail- 
roads, wire  and  wireless  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, express  service.  steaml>oal  lines  and  all 
other  social  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication and  of  ail  large-scale  industries 

Second:    The  Immediate  acquirement  by  the 
mualdpaUtlea.  tha  Stotea  or  the  federal  gov- 
onuaaat  of  all  inda  alavatara,  atook  yards,  stor- 
aad  other  dlatrlbutlng  agencies. 
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In  order  to  radttO*  tha  |»M»t  •xtortlocuita  oiwt 
of  living. 

Third:  Tho  fxtonakm  of  tho  puMlo  domain  to 
iBclude  mines,  qoairlaik  oil  wodik  fOfMiin,  and 

water  power 

Fourth:  The  further  conservation  and  devel- 
Oprnent  of  natural  resources  for  the  use  and 
benetU  of  all  the  people: 

(a)  liy  Bcientittc  forestatlon  and  timber  pro- 
tection. 

(b)  By  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp 
tracts. 

(c)  By  tho  storage  of  flood  waters  and  the 
vtlUaatlon  of  water  power. 

(d)  By  the  stoppase  of  the  present  extrava- 
gant waste  of  the  soil  and  of  the  productO  of 
mines  and  oil  wells. 

(e)  By  the  development  of  hlifhway  and 
waterway  systems. 

Fifth:  The  collective  ownership  of  land  wher- 
ever practlcuhle.  and  In  cases  where  wiirh  owner- 
Ship  Is  Impracticable,  the  appropriation  by  tax- 
ation of  the  annual  rental  value  of  all  land  hold 
for  apeculatlon  or  exploitation. 

Stztb:  Tho  eoUaetiw  9wmnibS»  mad  demo- 
cratic manacement  of  the  iHuiUttV  Md  cwreney 
aratem. 

Unemployment.  The  Immediate  goremment 
relief  of  the  unemployed  by  the  extension  of  all 
useful  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on 
such  works  to  be  enffaged  directly  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  a  work  day  of  not  more  than 
elgrht  hours  and  at  not  less  than  tho  prevniUnK 
union  wages.  The  government  al.sn  to  estab- 
lish employment  bureaus;  to  lend  money  to  States 
and  municipalities,  without  interest,  for  the  pur- 
of  carrying  on  public  works,  snd  to  take 


amdi  other  measures  within  lu  power  as  will 

?«—      _ 


the  widespread  misery  of  the  workers 

caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist  class. 

industrial  Demands.  The  conservation  of  hu- 
man resources,  particularly  of  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  the  workers  and  iheir  famllie.H; 

First:  By  shortening  tlu-  wurk  d,iy  In  keeping 
With  tl  r;  linreased  prodmtl vmcss  of  machinery. 

Second:  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest 
period  Of  not  laia  than  a  day  and  a  half  in  aadi 
week 

Third:  By  securing  a  more  effective  Inspec- 
tion of  workshops,  factories  and  mines. 

Fourth:  By  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  ase. 

Fifth:  By  abolishing  the  brutal  exploitation 
of  convicts  under  the  contract  system  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  goodq  so  produced  In  com- 
petition with  other  labor. 

Sixth:  By  forbidding  the  Intprst.ue  transpor- 
tation of  the  prodinty  of  child  la  bur.  of  cimvlct 
labor  and  of  all  uninspected  factories  and  mines. 

Seventh:  By  abolishing  the  proHt  system  In 
government  work,  and  substituting  either  the 
direct  hire  of  labor  or  the  awarding  of  contraota 
to  co-operative  groups  of  workers 
Eighth:  By  establishing  minimum  wage  scales. 
Ninth:  By  abolishing  offlcial  charity  and  sub- 
stituting a  non-contributory  sy.stem  of  old-age 
pensions,  a  ijoneral  system  of  Insurance  by  the 
State  of  all  Its  members  against  unernploymtnt 
and  Invalidism  and  a  system  of  compulsory  In- 
surance by  employers  of  their  workers,  without 
cost  to  the  latter,  sgalnat  induatrlal  dia— ass, 
accidents,  and  death. 

Political  Demanda.  First:  The  absolute  free- 
dom of  press,  speech,  and  assemblage. 

Second:  The  adoption  of  a  graduated  Income 
tax,  the  Increase  of  the  rates  of  the  present  cor- 
poration tax.  and  the  extension  nf  Inheritance 
taxes,  graduated  In  proportion  to  the  valiic  of  the 


e8tat«>  .Hnd  to  nearness  of  kin— the  proceeds  of 

the.se  ta: 
Industry 


the.se  taxes  to  b*  amplojrad  In  the 


ne  pr< 
aodali 


ligation  of 


Third;  The  gradual  redndlon  of  all  farlfP  du- 
ties, particularly  those  on  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  government  to  guarantee  the  re-employment 
of  wage  earners  who  may  be  dlsem ployed  by 
Naaon  of  cha^gaa  In  tariff  Mhadules. 

Poarth;  The  abtdltion  of  tiho  monopoly  own- 
ership of  patents  and  tho  anholltatlon  of  col- 
lective ownership,  with  dfarect  rewards  to  In- 
ventors by  premluma  or  royalties. 

Fifth:  Unrestrleted  and  equal  auflrago  for 
men  and  women. 

Sixth:  The  adoption  of  the  Initiative,  referen- 
dimi,  and  recall  and  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, nationally  as  well  as  locally. 

Seventh:  The  atwlltlon  of  the  Senate  and  the 
veto  power  of  the  President. 


Eighth:  The  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Nlntb:  Tho  nhollClon  ttf  tho  pemsr  uaurpod  br 
tho  SuoTMno  Oonrt  of  the  United  Stntaa  to  pass 

upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  en- 
acted  by  Congress.   National  laws  to  b«  repealed 

only  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  whole  people. 

Tenth:  The  abolition  of  the  present  restric- 
tions upon  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
so  that  that  Instrument  may  l>e  made  amendable 
by  a  majoittir  Of  tho  voters  In  n  majority  of  tht 
states. 

Eleventh:  The  gimntlng  of  tho  tight  of  aiittage 
In  tho  District  of  Columbia  with*  rapraaentattaa 

in  Congress  and  a  democratlo  form  of  municipal 

government  for  purely  local  aSatra 

Twelfth:  Tho  extension  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  Jill   United  Slates  territory. 

Thirteenth:  The  enactment  of  further  meas- 
ures for  general  education  and  particularly  for 
vocational  education  In  useful  pursuits.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  be  nnado  a  department. 

Fourteenth:  The  enactment  of  further  meas- 
vrea  for  the  conservation  of  health.  Tho  otonttae 
of  an  independent  Bureaa  of  Health,  with  aoch 
restrictions  as  will  secure  full  liberty  to  aO 
achools  of  practice. 

Kift»-enth:  The  separation  of  the  present  BtJ- 
reau  of  L.ibor  from  the  Department  of  Commerc* 
and  LalHjr  and  Its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  de- 
partment. 

Sixteenth:  Abolition  of  all  Federal  District 
Courts  and  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  o' 
Appeals.  State  courts  to  have  Jurisdiction  in  ait 
cases  arising  between  dtlaons  of  the  asvcfal 
States  and  foreign  corporations.  Tho  oleetlon 
of  all  Judges  for  short  terms. 

Seventeenth:  The  immediate  curMnc  Of  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  Issue  injunctions, 

Kigbtoanth:  Tho         admlnlatmtlon  of  Joi- 

tlce. 

Nineteenth:  The  calling  of  a  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

8«eh  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to 
force  from  capitalism  are  but  s  preparation  of 
tho  workers  to  seise  the  whole  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. In  order  that  they  may  thereby  lay 
hold  of  the  whole  system  of  socialized  lodnatry 
and  thus  como  to  tbelr  rightful  inberttnnoo> 

PROHIBITION 

The  Prohibition  party  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  convention  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
July  II.  1912.  recognizing  Qod  as  the  source  of 
all  governmental  authoiity.  fwKflV  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  principles: 

Tho  alcoholic  drink  traffic  Is  wrong,  the  most 
serious  drain  upon  the  nation's  wealth  and  re- 
aoureea,  delrlmental  to  the  general  welfare,  de- 
atruetlvo  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  Ufe.  Uberty. 
and  tho  puraolt  of  happiness,  and.  thMOionk  aB 
laws  tasng  or  Iloensing  a  t raffle  that 


crime,  poverty,  and  political  corruptfon  and 
spreads  disease  and  death  should  be  repealed 
To  destroy  such  a  traffic  there  must  be  elected 
to  p<iwer  a  political  party  which  will  adniinisier 
the  government  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
alcoholic  drink  tralflc  is  a  crime  and  not  a  busi- 
ness, and  we  pledge  that  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, exportation,  transportation,  and  asia  of 
alcoholic  beverages  shall  be  prohibited. 
Wo  fhvor: 

The  election  of  United  Btntea  aaanlan  bir  di- 
rect vote  of  the  peo|^. 
Presidential  terms  of  alx  jraara,  and  one  tana 

only. 

rnifmm   marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

The  .  xtermlnatlon  of  polygamy  and  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  trafTlc  In  girls. 

Suffrage  for  women  upon  the  same  terms  as 
to  ttien. 

Court  review  as  to  post  office  and  other  de- 
partmental deoMona  and  orders:  the  eatahllah; 
ment  of  poatal  anvinn  aohka.  um  antaailnn  of 
the  rural  delivery  and  the  databUshmeot  of  .an 
efficient  pMori  peat,  and  add  the  IWiawlag 
planks: 

The  protection  of  one  day  in  aavan  aa  n  day 

of  rest. 

The  al)sohite  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor 
without  Impairment  of  the  rights  of  capital. 

The  settlement  of  aO  Intonmtlooal  ttajmm  hg 
arbitration. 

The  Initiative,  roferendom.  and  roeaH 
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Tbe  tariff  to  a  «omimirdM  wuMtlan  and  (riurald  daiportt  to  your  favor  for  9S6.00ft»  and  with  good 
be  fljced  on  tbo  baals  of  aeeorate  knowledm  ■•-  wMbM>  I  am. 

cured  by  a  permanent  omnipartlsan  tariff  com-  **Yoani  tniljr* 

mission  with  ample  powers.  "Joatt  D.  ArcnboHL*^ 

Thp  utxtlltlon  of  child  labor  in  tb«  mlnsB,  work- 

r^^^^^\"J  «™L^K/'dl^a^'L!, TM«  m  narked   " personal*  Op- 

law8  now  na£rrantly  violated.  .      ,  c>     <      n  •     i>    .  . » 

Equitable  graduated  Income  and  Inberltanoe  ponents  <.f  Senator  PenroBi>,  m  1  (.nn.,) Ivania, 
tuxes.  took  advantage  of  the  ai»(>eurance  of  these  anil 

Conaervatlon  of  our  mineral  and  forest  re-  ^41,^,  letters  from  Mr.  Archbold  to  make  an 
serves,  reclamation  of  arid  and  waste  lands  and  .x*..^!,  m.-™.  1,^ 

we  urse  that  all  mineral  and  timber  laada  and  attack  wpon  bim.  Thqr  demanded  that  he  bo 
water  powers  now  owned  by  tbe  government  expellMl  from  the  Senate  on  the  Kronnd  that 
be  held  perpetually  and  leased  for  revenue  pur-  he  hnd  bppn  the  paid  agent  of  the  Standard  OH 

•^arly  denned  laws  tor  the  regulaUon  and  con.  ^™P«*".\/'"'    many    years.    On    August  21. 

trol   ot  (orporatlom  transact tng  an  Interatate  Senator  i'cnruse,  on  the  point  of  pnvih'ge.  ud- 

business.  dre«8ed  the  Senate  and  undertook  to  explain 
^Greater  efflctenosr  and  eoonomy  In  government        trensactlon.    He  admitted  that  the  amount 

To  these  fundamental  priadplea  the  National  mentioned   in  Mr.   Arcbbold's  letter  hiid  he^n 

Prohibition  party  renews  Its  long  allegiance  and  received,  but  chiiined  tluit  it  was  part  of  a  fund 

ffiii!L*2**«'fl?/lJj^h^f  A^'^.T'^'^KW^^^^  $125,000     whieh    was    contributed    bv  the 

dtiiann  to  the  end  that  the  iruu  object  of  popu-  „.     ,    '         .,                     ,           ^  *  i  u  u 

lar  government  may  b«  attalnedi  1.  e.*  equal  and  Standard  Oil  tompaiiy  through  Mr.  Archbold 

exact  Jnattee  to  all.  as  ita  ag«nt  to  the  Republican  campaign  of 

1004.    He  stated  that  $100,000  of  this  amount 

PRESIDENTIAL   CAHPAIQIT  CONTBI-  directly  to  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  who 

BimOVB.    A  thorough  inveatlgatfon  into  the  «^»»                time  treasurer  of  the  national 

•object  of  contributions  to  poliUral  campaigns  c^^pRiga  committee,  of  which   the  chairman 

was  carried  on  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  '^.''^  P^\^  ^'S''^^\r'i'  '"'^"^  An 

1912  bv  a  committee  of  the  Senate  composed  of  t'matcd  that  tlus  gift  from  the  Stai^ard  Oil 

Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota,  chairman,  and  Sen-  Company  wan  known  to  Prendtnt  «OOMVtft« 
ators  Jones  of  Washington.  Oliver  of  F^nn-  that  later  an  additional  sum  of  llMjJW 

wivania.  Pavnter  of  Kentaeky»  and  Pomerene        "^''f       J'TJ  ^^'^  Standard  Oil  Company 

o?   Ohio.    The    inwetigatkm    re8ull*d    from  by  "*"''»e'-8  of  the  national  committee.  The 

cfinrpes  of  corruption  in  the  campaign  of  191)4  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Senator  Penroaee 


The  most  the  additional  amount  aelMd  for.  Senator  Pen- 
important  results  derived  from  this  investiga-  that  while  Mr.  Archbold  wished  to 
tion  as  related  to  the  difTennt  political  partiCR,  ""^^^^  t^'"  contribution  he  was  0%-erruled  by  his 
are  noted  herewith  associates  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He 
aOTBLiCAN  Campaign  CoNnnnonowg,  1904.  fi'rti.er  declared  that  he,  himself,  had  been 
George  W.  Ck)rtclyou.  ahairman  of  the  Re-  pre«ent  at  interviews  between  Mr.  Archbold 
publican  national  committee  in  l!tO-t.  testified  ''k*^  ^J*"'  ^'If*  had  assured 
early  in  July  that  all  the  vouchors  and  official  ^^r.  Archbold  that  President  Roosevelt  knew 
records  relating  to  Republican  contributions  in  about  the  actual  contribution  and  appreciated 
1904  had  been  destroyed.  From  his  reoollec-  >^  Th'^  statement,  he  claimed  was  the  result 
tion,  howwer.  be  testified  that  the  election  of  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Archbold  that  the 
President  Rooeevelt  In  1»04  eoat  in  round  '""'dent  ghouM  be  personally  notified  that  this 
cumbers.  $1,900,000  and  that  the  election  of  had  been  contribut«l  by  the  ^ndard  Oil 
President  McKinley  in  1900  cost  twice  as  much,  Company.  On  August  22.  Senator  Ftonroie  eon- 
or  |83(NMW0.  Mr.  Cdrtelyou  testified  that  he  tinued  the  expl  ,t.  n  of  this  transaction  and 
knew  of  no  contributions  having  been  made  n»«de  further  a ttacka  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
dirwtly  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  orH.  H.  Rogers.  Directb[  following  these  charges  made  by 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  contribution  of  Senator  Penrose,  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  who  was  then 
$260,000  made  by  E.  H.  Harrinian  and  others  campaigning  in  Peniuylvania,  denonnced  tbe 
until  certain  letters  were  printed  in  the  news-  aspersions  as  false  and  produced  letters  written 
paper  controversy  which  foUowed  the  charges  by  him  in  October.  1904.  to  Mr.  Cort.lyou  in- 
bade  by  Mr.  Harriman  in  lOM.  He  declared  that  if  any^"''"*'}-  had  been  received 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  from  the  Standa^  Oil  CompaMT  it  must  be  at 
charges  that  lie  had  used  the  knowledge  acquired  omiB  returned.  Bol*  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr. 
bv  him  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Lal»r  tO  who  wni?  in  1904  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
obUin  contributiong  from  corporations.  J^ry.  .  *h*,  "'''\''f'=M'/"  ^li^ 
The  publication  of  oerUln  letters  in  Bearafs  knew  anything  of  the  alleged  gift  of  $100000 
Vagnzine  in  August.  1012,  aroused  public  in-  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  On  August  23 
terest  in  the  investigations  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Archbold  appeared  before  tbe  Senate  com- 
These  letters  were  alleged  to  have  been  writ-  "'"ttee  which  was  investigating  campaign  fund 
ten  by  John  D.  Archbold  of  the  Standard  Oil  contributions.  His  testimony,  in  all  essentials. 
Company  to  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennwivania  ag'cc^  with  statements  ma.le  by  Senator  Pen- 
aod  others.  The  first  of  the»e  letters  was  pub-  rose  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
lisbed  under  the  beading  "  Startling  Revela-  g''*;  ^  w  ,  j  ...  ,  . 
tiona  in  Standard  Oil  Uttf  r  '  H  was  dated  ,  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  the  privilege  of  being  al- 
October  13,  1904,  and  read  as  follows;              «»Yfr  ***             directly  following  Mr.  Arch- 

bold  s  appearance  before  the  committee,  but  a«? 
\r    n«     oa    t  Senate  was  on  the  point  of  adjourning,  and 

"^L^IflllSfSt  of  our  understanding  It  gives       J^T^l"  ^^^^  ^^'L^^^'^^^t^ 

me  pleasure  to  band  70U  herewith  c«rUflcata  of  tbat  the  chairman  was  not  able  to  bring  tbflm 
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tog«Uier»  tbis  was  found  impouibk.  It  wm, 
hoiPever,  arnuiged  by  tbe  tScnate  that  these 

particular  charges  should  be  investigated  to- 
gether with  those  relating  to  recent  political 
expenditures,  including  those  of  the  campaign 
of  1912,  and  H  was  decided  that  the  conunittM 
•Iwnld  convene  for  fhia  {nveetigation  on  Sep- 
tembf-r  30. 

Mr.  RoORevelt  wrote  to  Spiiator  Clapp 
a  long  k'ttfr  in  which  he  reviewed,  in  detail, 
the  circumstances  covering  the  period  under  in- 
TwtigatiiHiy  denying  the  charges  wholly  and 
making  a  vigorous  assault  upon  his  enemies. 

When  the  committee  reassembled  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  Georjie  R.  Sheldon,  former  trt'asunr  nf 
the  Republican  national  committee,  te»titiod 
tliut  corporations  eontributcd  73^  per  cent,  of 
the  Republican  campaign  fund  in  1904.  Mr. 
Morgan  testified  that  he  had  contributed  $100,. 
000,  and  later  had  added  $50,000.  The  latter 
euni.  according  to  his  recollection,  was  spent 
whollv  or  largely  in  New  Yorlc  as  a  part  of 
tbe  1^40,000  whieli  was  raiwd  Iqr  Mr.  Harri- 
man  a  wiMk  before  tlie  election. 

On  October  4  Mr.  Roosevelt  testified  before 
the  committee.  His  testimony,  in  effect,  fol- 
k>wed  the  contents  of  his  letter  previously  iid- 
dreesed  to  the  eommittee.  He  denied  that  he 
Iiad  asked  Mr.  Harriman  to  raise  money  for  tlie 
Repulllfean  party  in  1004.  Ih-  nhn  denied  that 
he  knew  until  October  3,  1912,  that  money  had 
been  contrihiited   by   the   Standard   Oil  Com- 

tany  in  1904,  and  he  declared  himself  without 
nowledge  of  contributions  of  Messrs.  Gould 
and  Morgan  lie  also  made  denial  of  the  alle- 
gation that  Ormsby  McHarg  had  been  sent  to 
the  South  previous  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  to  purchase  delegates  to  tbe  He- 
imblican  ooBventimt.  Ifr.  IleBarg  also  denied 
this  charge. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  he  had  sent  for 
Messrs,  Harriman  and  .Morjjan  in  the  fall  of 
1904.  hut  not  to  discuss  politics.  He  declared 
that  he  knew  of  the  contribution  made  by  Mr. 
Frick,  but  did  not  regard  it  of  especial  mo- 
ment. He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's contribution  of  $lnO,uno  as  of  greater 
consequence  than  that  of  $1  sent  to  bim  in  MH2 
by  a  veteran  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  OB  the  stand  before  the  committee  for 
nearly  five  lioiiri.  His  testimony  is  eovered 
chiefly  by  the  summary  above.  His  testimony 
was  corroborated,  in  certain  points,  by  Will- 
lam  Loeb.  Jr.,  his  former  secretary.  Mr.  Ix)eb 
wrote  a  letter  which  be  read  to  Mr.  Sheldon, 
Kepublican  treasurer,  on  September  21.  1908. 
advising  against  certain  contributions  from 
Mr.  Archbold  or  Mr.  Harriman  to  President 
Taft's  campaign.  The  reply  made  by  Mr. 
Boosevelt  to  Senator  Paynter,  who  asked  him 
wbetber.  as  a  **  practical  ''^  man.  be  did  not  think 
some  of  the  contributions,  by  corporations^  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  1904  were  made  Avitb  tbe 
expectation  that  the  corporations  wuld  re- 
ceive favors,  was  received  with  applause.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said:  "  As  a  practical  man  of  high 
ideals,  who  ha<«  alwnys  endeavored  to  put  bis 
high  ideals  in  practice.  I  think  any  man  who 
would  iK'lievc  that  he  would  p  t  any  considera- 
tion from  making  any  contribution  to  uic  was 
eitber  a  eroolc  or  a  fool.*' 

On  October  18.  Elmer  Dover,  who,  in  1904, 
was  secretary  of  the  RepubUcait  eommittee, 
produced  at  the  inveHtigation  a  list  of  the  con- 
tributors in  that  year.   This  list  had  been 


copied  Iran  a  private  aMnocaadnm  book  of 
Cnvellus  N.  Bliss,  at  that  time  treasurer  of 

the  Republican  national  committee,  with  Mr. 
Bliss's  consent.  The  total  contributions,  ac- 
cording to  this  tabulation,  amounted  to  92,- 
£80,018.  Among  tbe  eonfcribators  were  £>  H. 
HarrimaB,  $150^)00}  J.  P.  Morgan  tt  On., 
$150,000;  George  J.  Gkiuld,  flOOooo;  Chaunccy 
M.  Depew,  $100,000;  George  W.  idkmh.  $160.- 
000;  and  Whitelaw  Reid.  $30,000.  One  ^up 
of  contributions,  in  which  there  were  thirteen 
names,  appeared  to  have  been  those  collected 
by  Mr.  Harriman  after  bis  Tiait  to  flwideat 

Roosevelt  in  1904. 

Repubucax  Campaign  Coxtbibctions,  1C12. 
J^'rom  the  iuvestigationa  carried  on  by  tbe  com- 
mittee and  from  reporta  received  in  accordance 
with  the  law  providing  for  the  poblieity  of 
campaign  contribations.  it  was  shown  that  tbe 
total  receipts  of  tlio  Hi  [Hjtili;  in  national  cam- 
])aign  committee  for  tlie  campaign  of  1912 
were  $904,828,  and  the  expenditures,  $900,3<I3. 
Charles  P.  Taft  of  Cioeinnati,  tbe  balf-brotber 
of  President  Taft.  testified  before  tbe  eoounit* 
tfSi  that  he  had  cotitributed  in  1912  about 
$372,000.  Other  contributors  were  F.  L.  Le- 
land,  who  gave  $50,000,  Andrew  Carnegie  fSf,- 
000,  and  J.  P.  Moiisan  *  Oo^  125.000, 

DnroonaTxo  Ooimnonoifn.  1904.  Thonsa 

Taggart,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  natloaal 
committee  in  11)04,  testified  tx-fore  the  com- 
mittee in  .Tuly  tbat  the  books  of  the  Demo- 
cratie  national  committee  had  been  burned,  and 
that  ht  bad  little  reeolleetion  of  the  expendi- 
tures. August  Belmont  stated  that,  in  bis 
judgment,  the  fund  amounted  to  between 
$000,000  and  $700,000.  W  F.  ^Sk  t^han,  also  a 
member  of  tbe  national  committee  in  1904. 
testified  that  approximately  fl,m0j000  was 
contributed  for  tlie  Democratie  eaniipaign  of 
1904.  and  that  of  this  sum  tbe  national  eom- 
niittee  itself  iiandled  about  $S00.0O0,  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  testified  that  be  had  contributed  $50,- 
000  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  that 
within  a  short  time  he  had  added  fSOiPOO,  aad 
afb»r  the  campaign  collapsed  lie  eoatrifeiatid 
$350,000,  a  sum  BvifTicii  iit  to  pay  off  the  debt? 
of  tlie  national  coiinuiltce  to  save  tbe  Demo- 
cratic organization. 

DEHOcaAUC  CoMTBonmosa,  1912.  Testi- 
mony from  several  wlt&cases  sbowcd  that  there 
had  been  spent  for  the  nomination  of  Gover- 
nor Wilson,  $208,565.  Of  this  sum  §85,500  was 
contributed  bv  a  small  group  of  men  who  were 
classmates  of  Governor  Wilson  or  were  trus- 
tees of  Princeton  University.  Mr.  Ryan  testi- 
fied thnt  be  had  contributed  $75,000  for  the 
Wnefit  of  Governor  Harmon  in  1912.  and  aboet 
$35,000  for  the  fund  of  Mr.  Underwood. 

Tlie  total  receipts  of  the  Democratic  ne- 
tional  committee  ui  the  aleetioB  of  MIS  win 

$1,169,446. 

Pbookessivb  Pabtt  OoimtBimoifS.  TMi- 

mony  in  regard  to  tbe  campaign  contribution* 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Progressive  cain- 
paign  of  10  ii  was  of  particular  interest,  as  it 
showed  tbat  tbe  larger  part  of  tbe  sum  spcst 
bsd  been  eontrlbated  by  several  nea  prow 
nent  in  the  now  party.  William  Flinn  of 
rennsylvania  testified  that  $325,000  had  hi*^ 

Sent  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  counu 
one  previous  to  the  election  and  that  the 
national  organization  bad  spent  about  $144,060 
more.  The  sums  contributed  by  different  per- 
sons to  this  fund  were  ns  follows:  WilliaB 
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TTinn,  $144,308;  George  W.  Perkini,  IISO,' 
000;  Frank  A.  Munsey.  $33,000,  and  Dan  R. 
Hanna,  $25,000.  Tbe  total  receipts  of  the  Pro- 
gressive national  committee  were  $676,672  and 

the  expenditures.  $666,500. 

PBSaiDSirTIAL  PBUCABtY  slbcxzohb. 
JBec  Pmmiwmtiai.  CAMTAioif  and  Euctobal 

PSETO,  OUBO,  Viscount.  A  Brazilian  states- 
jBao  and  writer,  died  February  22.  1912.  He 
«eettpied  many  imnortant  offices  in  Brasil  under 
the  last  emperor,  Don  Pedro.    He  waa  for  a 

time  ministrr  of  flniince,  but  at  the  time  of 
tiie  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  in  18<14- 
OS  be  was  minister  of  niiirinp,  and  to  his  sorv- 
ioes  ar«  said  to  have  been  largely  due  the  Bra> 
xiliaa  Tietories.  When  the  empire  was  ov«r> 
thrown  by  the  Republicans,  Preto  was  pre- 
mier. After  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
his  loyalty  to  the  dethronod  emperor  and  his 
heirs  prevented  him  from  accepting  any  of  the 
poaitiMM  oflSired  to  him  by  the  republic.  He 
took  vp  tbe  practice  of  law  and  devoted  maoU 
of  hia  time  to  writing. 

PBEVENTION.    See  Plulic  Charities. 

PSICE,  James  L.  An  American  jurist,  died 
March  11,  1912.  He  was  born  in  New  Hagers- 
town,  O.,  in  1840^  and  waa  educated  in  tbe 
pnblie  «id  Mgh  acbooto  of  that  etty.  He  waa 
admitted  to  Uje  bar  in  18G2  and  until  1865 
practiced  at  Carrollton,  0.,  and  afterwards  at 
Lima.  In  1895  he  waa  appointed  judge  of  the 
Circuit;  Court  of  Ohio^  aerving  until  1801,  when 
1w  beeaiM  aModate  iaatiea  of  tlw  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.    In  190M  hb  WAS  chief 

justice  of  the  court. 

PSICES.  One  of  tlio  most  univcrsiil  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
rise  of  prices  or  tbe  increased  cost  of  living. 
This  upward  movement,  which  benn  in  1896 
or  1896.  continued  to  the  close  OI  1912  with 
recessions  of  greater  or  less  degree  at  difTeront 
times.  As  indicated  by  Bradatreet's  index  num- 
ber,  which  ia  Unt  total  sum  of  the  wholesale 
prices  of  96  commodities*  the  price  level  Deeem- 
hier  1,  1912,  was  9.5482.  This  compared  with 
8.9824  on  December  1.  1911,  an  increase  of  6.2 
per  cent.;  and  reached  the  highest  level  in  many 
recent  years.  It  was  8.6  per  cent.,  4.6  per  cent., 
16  per  cent.,  12  per  cent,  7  par  ooit.,  and  21.8 
per  cent,  above  the  level  on  December  1,  1910» 
low.  1908,  1007,  1906,  and  1903  respectively. 
During  the  year  63  of  the  96  commodities  ad- 
Tanceii  in  prices,  13  remained  unchanged,  and  28 
declined.  Breadstuff^,  oils,  naval  stores,  chemi* 
cats,  and  drugs  were  the  groups  declining,  while 
live.«*tock,  T^rovision,  fruits,  hides  and  leather 
^•oods,  textiles,  metals,  coal  and  coke,  and 
building  materials  increased.  The  average  of 
the  index  numbers  of  the  first  d^s  of  the  twelve 
BMmtbs  of  1918  was  9.1867.  The  average  in- 
dex numbers  of  other  vears  were  as  follows: 
1911.  8.7132;  1910,  8.9881;  1909,  8.5153;  1908, 
8.0094;  1907,8.9045;  1906,  8.4176;  1905,  8.0987; 
1900,  7.8839;  1898,  6.9124.  This  indicated  a 
rise  of  63  per  eent.  ainee  1896.  Sas  FDrAsrcui;. 
Kbview. 

FoBEiGX.  The  rise  of  prices  in  foreign  coun- 
tries was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  United  States, 
but  was  universally  felt.  Statistical  inquiries 
w«T«  fliade  in  ncany  vmy  European  oountiy, 

Japan,  and  Australia,  and  revealed  everywhere 

the  upward  movement.  This  was  very  fre- 
quently  made  responsible  for  the  world-wide  un- 
lest  in  both  the  industrial  and  political  spheres. 


Badieal  labor  movemeata  Iwve  been  noticeable 
in  tbe  last  few  years  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Australia, 
and  America.  Food  riots  have  been  common 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  leading  to  govern- 
mental aofcioa  in  various  ways;  the  eaUbli%b' 
ment  of  pnblie  Hah,  meat,  and  vegetable  markets 
and  bakeries;  the  reduction  or  temporary  re- 
laxation of  tariff  duties  on  food  products,  as  in 
Germany.  A  report  of  the  merchant  elders  of 
Berlin  ahowed  that  prioea  of  all  food  products 
had  adraneed  rapidly  ainee  1901,  tbe  advanees 
ranging  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  During  the 
year  hundreds  of  public  meetings  ttiroughuut 
Germany  petitioned  for  complete  or  partial 
suspension  of  taxes  on  foodstuffs;  the  mat- 
ter was  a  snhjeet  of  eontiBnous  debates  in 
municipal  councils  and  other  public  works. 
The  continued  rise  was  held  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  government,  as  it  greatly 
stren^hened  the  Socialist  ranks.  In  Japan 
the  rising  prices  were  reported  to  have  greatly 
increased  the  unrest  by  aggravating  the  hard- 
ships of  the  laboring  poor;  desertions  of  wife 
and  family  had  greatly  increased,  as  had  a1»o 
tbe  demands  for  charitable  aid  and  the  amount 
of  crime. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor  lor 
Canada,  the  index  number  of  prices  for  Jan- 

nary  was  it  rose  steadilv  to  136.9  for 

June,  fell  gradually  to  132.6  for  September,  and 
rose  again  to  134.3  for  November.  The  London 
JE«momisfc  figures  bttan  at  2.613  for  January; 
nae  oontinttaiQr  to  2.746  for  July,  except  for  a 
slight  recession  for  .^pril;  fell  to  2.722  for 
August;  rose  to  2.740  for  September;  and  fell 
to  2.721  for  November.  Sauerbeck's  index 
average  for  1878-87  was  79;  for  1890-99,  66; 
]9(ttTl,  74.  Iti  UywMt  point  was  that  for  1898, 
when  it  was  61;  it  rose  to  75  for  1900;  fell  to 
69  for  1903;  rose  to  80  for  1908;  fell  to  74  for 
nm,  and  78  for  1010,  but  rose  to  80  for  1911. 
Its  highest  level  in  recent  years  was  86.7  for 
September,  1912,  which  may  be  compared  with 
88  for  the  year  1880.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  there  nas  been  a  rise  of  from  46  per  cent, 
to  60  per  cent,  since  Ififfi,  am!  that  it  continues 
unabated,  but  that  the  general  level  is  still 
considsndily  below  the  general  level  of  the. 
70'i. 

In  the  ArgMitlBe  Repnblte  eondltlons  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
ported. Great  stress  was  laid  on  increasing 
extravagance  as  the  most  obvious  factor. 
Among  the  remedies  advocated  were  aanitary 
hotuing  of  the  poor  in  elties  at  low  rents; 
lowering  of  the  tariff ;  reservation  of  land  near 
cities  and  towns  for  free  farms;  encourage- 
ment to  small  farmers;  small  banks;  coopera- 
tive stores;  and  checking  tbe  exportation  of 
oereab  and  meata. 

Causfs.  Although  a  great  multiplicity  of 
causes  for  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  hero 
and  there  assigned,  it  has  come  to  he  ;i;t'nerally 
conceded  that  the  principal  cause  is  the  in- 
creased production  of  gold.  In  1890  tbe  world's 
output  of  gold  was  only  $118,000,000;  in  1896  it 
had  risen  to  $202,000,000;  in  1899  to  $396,000,- 
000;  in  1906  to  $401,000,000;  and  since  1909  it 
has  averaged  more  than  $450,000,000  per  year. 
Fundamentally,  prices  are  but  the  ratioe  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  the  Tallies  of  other 
things.  Cbnsequently  this  enormous  increase  fn 
gold  production  has  cheapened  gold  relatively 
SO  that  more  gold  is  needed  to  buy  given  quan- 
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iities  of  otber  thin^.  Of  the  same  character 
is  the  action  of  Uik  increase  in  the  facilities  for 

bnaiiieaa  credit.  With  the  steady  improvement 
in  baniting  methods  and  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  use  of  chrcks.  drafts.  an<l  oilier  credit  iii- 
atrumentay  it  ha&  become  poa«ible  to  trau&aci  a 
taxneh  larger  volume  of  businesa  on  the  basis 
of  *  rivcQ  quantity  of  gold  tb»  ever  before. 
Undonlitftdly  alto  the  i»roteetlv«  system,  as 
found  in  the  UiiiteJ  State-;  and  Germany,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  tiie  prices  of  certain 
articles.  This  ia  also  true  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  in  sooie  cases,  liiis  period  of  ria- 
iniBT  prieea  aeema  atao  to  have  been  a  period  of 
ri-iriij;  standards  of  living,  attended  by  demand 
lor  a  greater  variety  and  liij^her  quality  of 
goods.  Among  other  conditions  which  might 
affect  one  or  more  ]Mirticular  commodities  aro 
tbe  following:  Cold  storage;  trade  unions; 
shorter  hours  and  increased  wages  of  Tabor; 
pure  food  lawt:^  advertising;;  unreasoning  ex- 
travagance; military  expenditures.  When, 
however,  one  centres  attention  on  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  world-wide  phenomenon,  be  it  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  most  important  causes  must 
bo  the  increased  supply  of  gold  and  increased 
use  of  credit  in  trade. 

iNTEKJtAnOKAI.  COMMISSIOK.  It  wss  the 
«orld«wide  eharaeter  of  this  movement  that 
led  to  the  prrpositinn  by  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  tliat  mi  international  eommission  be 
created  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  tJie  f-.in--' 
the  remedies,  and  the  probable  future  uf  the 
rise.  This  proposal  was  approved  by  numerous 
economists,  publicists,  and  boards  of  trades  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  It  received  the 
hearty  n  ]  ijsenient  of  President  Taft,  wlin 
urged  upon  ('ongre«ii  the  authuri/^ition  of  such 
a  commission.  At  the  close  of  the  jcar  it 
•eemed  highly  probable  that  CongiMa  would 
pass  the  bill  for  Its  creation. 

Kkmf.diks.      Naturally,    the    remedies  sug- 

Ssted  have  been  determined  by  the  explana- 
ina.  Tboae  who  have  laid  stresa  upon  the 
tariff,  or  the  trusts,  or  cold  storage,  or  farm- 
ing methods,  have  found  in  a  chan^'e  of  these 
the  principal  means  for  reducing  the  c  t  of 
living.  Other  Huggei«tions  included  the  cooper- 
ative movement;  the  elimiltatiOB  of  middlemen; 
the  repeal  of  the  taxca  oa  okccaannrine,  and 
other  food  taxes ;  the  use  of  vacant  «ty  lots  for 
gardens;  the  establishment  of  public  munici- 
pal markets;  increased  efficiency  in  business  or- 

Rniiation  and  labor;  increased  dmplielty  of 
ing;  and  currency  reforms. 
It  seemed  evident,  however,  that  the  only  way 
to  efTect  the  general  movement  was  to  deal 
with  gttld,  by  whose  value  the  values  of  all  other 
things  are  measured.  Professor  Irving  Fisher 
brought  forward  a  proposal  to  give  the  dollar 
uniform  purchasing  powers.  It  has  long  been 
understood  that  the  index  numbers  of  prices 
DKUtture  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold  dollar,  pound,  or  whatever 
constitutes  the  atandard  of  value.  By  resort- 
ing to  the  old  method  of  a  eeignorage  charge 
on  the  cninngp  of  gold  the  amount  of  !iul!i<iu 
required  to  make  a  dollar  could  be  made  to 
vary   as   much   as   desireil.       Professor  Fisher 

therefore  proposed  that  tbe  index  number  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  amount  of  the 

srignorage  charge  ?n  that,  aUlmu^'h  the  legal 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  \v(uild  vary,  its  pur- 
chasing power  would  bo  made  as  stationary  as 
stntistical  calculation  permitted.  Thus  any  loss 
in  purchasing  power  M  ibown  1^  a  rising  lades 


number  would  be  offset  bj  virtoally  {Kitti^ 
more  gold  into  the  dollar.  Soeh  readjuatnent 
could  be  made  by  a  public  bureau  at  intervals, 
and  its  operation,  in  the  propo>er'9  claim, 
Would  soon  become  automatic.  It  wa«  quite 
clear,  however,  that  such  a  proposal  could  not 
be  adopted  without  international  agreonent,  as 
any  one  nation  adopting  it  would  snfTt-r  in- 
convenience in  its  foreign  exchanges.  Further- 
more, lfi>  rl^  in  prices  is  not  at  the  same  rate 
in  differciii  countries.  It  varies  also  for  dif- 
ferent commodities  and  hence  the  proposal  for  a 
stable  floUar  might*  if  adopted,  brii^s  aboot 
serious  new  distnrbaneea. 

IIiGiiEB  Prices  and  Crop  PriO'vrc  Tll^^■.  It 
has  been  commonly  asserted  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  rising  priees  of  food  pffodncts  was 
the  reduction  in  the  per  eaplta  prodoetioa. 
That  this  statement  Is  vnfovnded  was  assfrtn! 
by  the  SecTctary  of  Agriculture  and  sup- 
ported by  evidence  presented  in  the  Crop  Re- 
porter for  April.  It  was  shown  that  for  fifteen 
years  considerable  increases  in  the  priees  of 
agrieultural  products  have  oeeorred  la  every 
important  country;  but  that  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  staple  fotjd  producl-H  h.as  increased 
faster  than  the  population.  Thus  in  whe.it- 
growing  the  average  annual  increase  during  the 
ten  years  I900-I9W  inclusive  was  SJ(  per  cent. 
This  was  due,  in  part,  to  increased  acreage 
and  in  part  to  a  better  yield  j>er  acre.  In 
corn  production  the  average  annual  increase 
was  2.8  per  cent;  in  oats  2.7  per  cent;  in  bar- 
ley 3.8  per  cent;  in  rye  0.7  per  cent;  in  rice 
1.7  per  cent;  in  sugar  4  per  cent;  in  potatoes 
3  per  cent  During  the  five  years  19O5-1M0, 
the  flax  seed  crop  increased  13  per  cent;  the 
cotton  crop  12  {wr  cent.,  and  tobacco  6  per 
c«'nt.  These  eleven  articles  Wen  Said  to  con- 
stitute three-lourths  of  the  acreage  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  all  agrlenltural  iirodnets. 
Similarly  with  reference  to  meat  production,  the 
report  showed  that  in  the  United  Stalest  tlie 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  had  in- 
creased materially  between  1906-1910,  sonae  at 
this  Inerease  being  attrilmfed  to  better  diata. 
In  26  countries  outside  of  The  United  State*  it 
was  estimated  that  the  number  of  enttle  had 
increased  13  per  cent,  between  ISO!)  and  ]^Jii9. 
the  number  of  sheep  7  per  cent.,  and  of  awioe 
II  per  cent. 

PROLART  ELECTIONS,  PBESTDr>'TTAL. 
See    pRt-siiJKNTiAi,   Campatok   and  Ki.Ki-roaAl. 

HF.tORM. 

FBINCB  EDWABD  JSLAMD,  An  insular 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area, 

2184  square  miles.  Pj  ]  ulition  (census  of  June 
1,  1911),  93,728,  as  couipared  with  103,259  in 
1901.  Charlottetown,  the  capital,  had  11.198 
inhabitants  (12.080  in  1901).  The  province 
is  administered  hy  a  Keutenant-govemor,  Bea* 
jamin  Rogers,  appointed  June  1,  1910.  Pre- 
iiiier  in  1012,  .John  A.  Mathieson.  See 
Canada. 

PBINC£TON  UNZVSBSI77.  Among  the 
important  changes  In  the  faculty  during  the 

_\ear  were  tlie  ftdlowing:  Oeorge  B.  McCiellac, 
formerly  mayor  of  New  York  ("ity.  was  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  year  professor  of  ettmomic  his- 
tory, conducting  a  senior  course.  Deana  Henry 
B.  Fine  of  the  school  of  science  and  E.  6.  Eltlot 

of  the  college  were  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  Year,  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Magie  and  Prof. 
Howard  McC'lenahan  were  elected  to  fill  their 
respective  places.  Prof.  Archibald  A.  Bowman, 
of  tlM  Ualvcraify  nt  OIa«gow»  waa  dcetcA  to 
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tte  ehftir  of  logUv  «oaipri«tog  aunj  of  the 
•oanes  Ibmerly  tang ht  by  Dr.  HifclwB.  Wilt- 

iam  Franklin  Willou^'hby.  formerly  assielant 
director  of  tbe  UniLed  States  census,  wab  ap- 
pointed to  the  McCormick  professorship  of 
joriBprodeooe*  tbe  ehuir  fonnerur  beid  by  Wood- 
vm  WiliOB.  Dr.  Edwin  Walter  Kemnierer. 
formerly  of  Cornell  University,  was  appointed 
profe&sor  of  economics  nnd  finance.  Work 
progressed  during?  the  year  on  the  new  grad- 
uate college,  and  many  of  the  buildings  ap- 
proached completion. 

PBISON  ABBOCIATIOW,  JataaouK,  fiee 
Penology. 

PSISON  FARMS.    See  PenoixwT, 

PSISON  LABOB..   See  Pkkoloqy. 

PBISOX  POPULATION.  See  PimMUooT. 

PSIVATE  BANKS.  The  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  estimated  that 
there  were  more  than  4000  private  and  brr  k 
erase  banking  houses  in  the  United  States. 
Od^  1110  of  these  furnished  reports  to  tbe 
eoBptroller,  of  which  neerly  tbree-fourthi  were 
In  the  middle  western  Stetes.  From  Illinois 
alone  2fl5  reported,  from  Indiana  194,  from 
Ohio  149,  and  from  Iowa  107.  The  aggregate 
resources*  of  these  1110  private  banks  were 
|L9«;MO»000.  Included  in  tbie  were  louu  and 
dtaeonnts  ameanting  to  $120,784,000.  Their 
indivMnnI  deposits  were  $152,494,000. 

PKIME,  KBKKEZtB  ScinuKK.  A  rear-admiritl, 
retired,  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  April 
Up  1012.  He  waa  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1847  and  gradttatcd  from  the  United  Statee 
Naval  Academy  in  1863.  He  served  through- 
(Jut  the  remainder  of  tiie  Civil  War.  In  1874 
he  was  made  lieutenant  and  rose  tlir  niL-h  nuv- 
oesaive  jn-ades  until  he  became  rear-admiral  in 
lOOB.  He  was  retired  in  the  same  year  at  his 
own  request.  He  served  in  the  Spaniah-Ameri- 
can  War  as  lieutenant-commander, 

PROBATION  ASSOCIATZOir,  NaUOHAI.. 
See  Public  Cuauxi£s. 

PBOFBBBXV.  This  is  a  eempeidid  of  inm 
and  milk  casein  containing  iron  equivalent  to 
about  10  per  cent,  elementary  iron,  and  phos- 
phorus equivalent  to  about  0.5  per  cent,  ele- 
mentary pboephorus.  It  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing an  ancaline  solutioii  M  eaaeln  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  iron  salt  and  precipitating  witii 
acetic  aeid.  Proferrin  is  a  brown  powder,  al- 
most odorless  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids,  slowly  soluble  in  alkalies* 
Itoferrin  acts  as  a  ferruginous  tonic  and  aa  • 
means  of  restoring  the  iron  and  pbosplionui 
waste  of  the  body.  It  undergoes  very  little 
change  in  t!h  i-t  imach,  but  in  snid  t  •  r  quickly 
digested  and  absorbed  in  the  intestines.  Ita 
henatogenoua  aetions  resemble  thoee  of  other 
organic  iron  preparationa. 

PS0FB8SI0NAX.  8CHOOI4I.    See  trmvBi> 

■Rirs    AND  Cor,I.KX)E8. 

PROGRESSIVE    NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION.    vSll  Prk.sidential  ("AMrAlQN. 
PSOOBESSIVB    PASTY.     See  PKUI- 

PROHIBITION    VAXST.     Bee  ^nn- 

hVitlAL  CaMPAIOIT. 

mommxm  ixr  imnnuioB.  Bee  in- 

PBOPAfiSnr.     (PMm  AuinvHUBVum 

Pabamidoketizoic  Acid  I'ropti.  Ehteb).  Pro- 
paesin,  C,H^NH,(X>0  (C,H,).  1:4,  is  the  propyl 
ceter  of  paraminobenzoic  acid.  C«H4.NII,.C-00H, 
Iti.  18  ie  prepared  by  esteriflcation  of  jMura> 
KMeDioie  add  with  propyl  •leohol  ud  ii  * 


fine,  white  or  oolorless,  odorless,  nearly  taste- 
lesa  powder,  which  produces  numbness  when 

placed  on  the  tongue.  Tropaesin  is  very  sli<:htly 
soluble  in  water  and  is  not  readily  wetted  by 
this  solvent.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene, 
ehlorofonn,  and  ether.  Propaesin  is  a  local 
Mueafhetfe  and  analgeeie.  It  is  astringent  and 
is  said  to  be  pracllcnlly  non  to.vic,  and  to  be 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  gastraigia,  gatstric 
ulcer,  atid  other  painful  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
esophagus,  and  stomach.  Extemaliy,  it  re* 
duces  the  eeneibility  of  the  mnooua  membranes 
of  the  nose,  ear,  htu!  larviLX,  and  Induces  local 
anesthesia.  It  m  tiiereforc  of  value  in  all  pain- 
ful wounds  and  ulcers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  of  the  skin,  and  for  relieving  pain 
in  dental  operations. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
The  communicants  in  1012,  including  those  in 
tbi}  United  States  and  foreign  missions,  num- 
bered 98G,U2I,  compared  with  963,097.  The 
clergy  numbered  5078,  and  the  parishes  and 
miasioiu^  8104.  In  the  Sunday  schools  of  tbe 
denomination  were  454y406  leholars  and  51,138 
teachers.  The  total  contributions  from  all 
sources  for  the  work  of  the  denomination  dtir- 
in  1912  were  $18,802,183.  The  commuiiicajita 
in  the  United  States  proper  sombered  070,4&1. 
The  denomination  eomprisee  in  the  United 
states  68  dioceses  and  28  missionary  districts, 
including  those  in  Alaska  and  insular  pus- 
SCSBions.  In  addition,  ther«  are  12  foreign 
miiaionary  districts.  There  was  contributed 
for  missiona,  including  domeatio  and  foreign 
misaions  during  the  year,  $1,010,944.  There 
were  live  consecrations  to  the  episcopate  during 
the  year  and  one  bishop  died.  Bishop  Charles 
Chapman  Grafton  (q.  v.)  Dr.  James  U.  Van- 
Buren,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
Dr.  William  M.  Brown,  Bishop  of  Arkansas, 
resigned  during  the  year.  Rev.  George  Biller, 
Jr.,  was  elected  Missionary  Bisllop  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  Rev.  Herman  Page  Missionary 
Bishop  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Biller  accepted, 
but  br.  Page  aubiequentiy  resinied.  The 
House  of  Bishops  also  elected   Rev.  Hmry 

St.  George  Tucker  Mission;!  ry  Hishop  of  Kyoto, 
Japan,  and  Hev.  Daniel  Trumbuil  Huntington 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Wuhu.  There  waa  no 
feneral  convention  of  the  denomination  in  1012, 
aa  tbe  conventlona  are  triennial  and  the  laat 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1910.  The 
Church  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  1012 
in  St.  Louis.  Among  the  most  discussed  ques- 
tiona  were,  "Modern  Psychic  i^ienomena  and 
Demonology ";  "The  Ponibility  of  Unity  in 
Church  Government";  "The  ^inctity  of  Mar- 
riage"; "Official  Censorsluji  m  the  Interest  of 
Morals";  "The  Good  and  Kvil  in  Trade 
IJniona":  "Music  as  an  Aid  to  Religion";  and 
''Cbnverneii  as  a  Christian  Experience."  The 
social  work  of  the  church  haa  been  actively 
prosecuted  during  recent  years.  The  Christian 
Social  I'liion  at  its  annual  meeting  in  .January 
voted  that  the  joint  commission  on  social 
■erviee,  appointed  at  the  last  general  conven- 
tion, made  continuation  of  their  work  as  an 
organization  unnecessary.  The  general  con- 
ference on  faith  and  order  continued  its  work 
during  the  year.  In  June  a  deputation  con- 
etsting  of  the  Bishop  of  Chicago,  president  of 
the  commission,  the  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  house  of  bishops,  the  Bishop  of 
Vermont,  and  the  Rev.  William  T.  Manning, 
D.t  visited  Great  Britain  and  secur 
pramiM  of  the  ■.ppointuwBt  of 
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fwrnniMioM  by  tiie  Chureh  of  KngUnd  in  Eng- 
laad,  bj  ihm  EpiwopttI  Obordi  of  Beollaa^  nd 

by  the  Church  of  Irelnnd. 

PBOTOZOA.  Sec  ZooUMT. 

PBUSSLA.     Sec  Uebma.ny. 

PBYOB,  Sarah  Aocs  (Rice).  An  Ameri- 
«aa  writer,  died  Februarr  15,  1912.  She  was 
bora  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  in  1830.  In  1848 
•he  married  Roger  Atkinson  Pryor  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  a;;itator8  for  seceH- 
sion  in  the  South.  She  was  the  author  of  The 
Mother  of  WMMn§tem  tmd  Her  Timet  (1903)  ; 
JUmmitetMU  of  Peace  and  War  (1904) ;  Birth 
of  o  NetioH  (1907);  My  Day  (1909).  and  The 
ColonrVd  Story  (1910).  Mrs.  Pryor'a  reminiB- 
ceaces  of  war  times  are  among  the  moat  ioter- 
eating  and  valuable  of  those  writtCB  by  Ol»> 
•enren  ol  eonditioo*  in  tb«  South. 

PSTCmCAIi  BanAXGH.  To  tbooe  fa- 
terested  in  this  Add  of  human  inquiry  the 
sudden  death  of  Andrew  Lang  on  July  20  came 
with  no  imall  degree  of  surprise  and  SOROW. 
The  Atkaumm  (July  27)  soya,  with  lotooaeo 
to  this  brilliont  lltteratenr,  tbot  be  *'wot  ta- 
tensely  interested  in  spiritualism,  crystal-gaz- 
ing, and  psychical  rcsearcii  generally,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  past-president  of  the 
(British]  Ptychical  Reiearch  Socie^;  and  do 
one  could  tell  a  gfaoot^tory  better.^  Preceded 
in  the  chair  by  men  eminent  in  their  several 
walks  of  life,  men  whose  names  scientists,  phil- 
<)M>ph«r8,  and  statesmen  conjure  witli,  he 
ahowed  for  the  first  time  how  well  a  man 
of  high  literary  ideals  and  achievementi  could 
tympathize  with  the  efforts  of  those  interested 
In  psychic  phenomena.  Tlie  presidential  ad- 
(Iriis  of  his  HUccessor,  the  lU.  Rev.  Hishop  Car- 
penter (in  I'roceedingH  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
dlkal  Research,  26).  points  out  the  signin- 
cance  of  the  conception  of  tbe  self  OS  a 
growing,  dynamic  entity,  inberitfnur  tbe  ez- 
perionci's  of  past  selveK  and  capable  of  contribut- 
ing its  share  to  selves  which  are  to  come.  To 
quote,  "And  may  it  not  be  that  our  present 
life  eoBiporcd  with  tbe  fnture  life  io  on  embry- 
onle  lifeT  May  there  not  be  ftwultleo  ond 
powers  which  are  now  being  formed,  whose  full 
significance  and  value  will  only  be  evident 
when  we  pass  into  a  life  of  new  conditions?" 
Tbot,  in  spite  of  the  clever  deceptiono  prac- 
tised on  tbe  society  by  mediums,  tbe  work  of 
culling  the  wheat  from  the  chafT  goes  steadily 
on,  is  indicated  by  the  advice:  "  WTiile  being 
strictly  vigilant  against  fallacious  representa- 
tions of  phenomena,  vigorous  in  examining  all 
foeto  MM  eircumstanceo  Imaght  to  notice,  it 
on^t  to  hold  a  mind  open  enough  to  welcome 
binta  and  helps  from  every  quarter;  it  ought 
to  be  as  Htern  in  rejecting  wluit  is  irrelevant 
as  it  should  be  keen  to  perceive  the  importance 
wbieh  lurks  in  what  is  insignificant." 

The  rei^ults  obtained  from  "  experimento " 
have  been  questioned  by  able  critics.  Tuckett 
{Bedrock,  1,  p.  18)  says  that  "the  Will  to 
Believe  has  made  them  (Barrett  and  Lodge) 
feady  to  accept  evidence  obtained  under  condi- 
tions which  they  would  recoijnire  to  be  un- 
sound if  tliev  had  been  trained  in  experimental 
payebologv  Sidgwick  (1805)  believed  the 
chief  work  of  tbe  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search has  been  tbe  exposure  of  impostors  and 
(hat  (heir  best  result.s  were  mainly  negative." 
Hill  and  Lodge  (Bedrock,  1,  pp.  33.3.  342) 
maintain,  hoiPiVOr,  that  some  phenomena,  such 
as  telepatlMr,  an  entitled  to  respectful  consid- 
eration oad  tliat  tboro  to  ooaao  Vlrliio  in  qnaii- 


tity  of  rcooUo  orer  oaainat  oualiv.  Too 
subjeet  of  **  onteouitiaan^  or  ootonitio  writ> 

ing.  is  responsible  for  considerable  discussion. 
A  serie:^  uf  "automatisms"  recorded  for  about 
a  month  *•  seems  to  have  resulted  in  tbe  pro- 
duction not  only  of  cross-correspondence"  hf 
twecB  notbcr  and  daughter  without  bormI 
menns  of  communication,  "but  of  statements, 
subsequently  verified,  about  events  [normally! 
unknown  to  the  automatists."  TIks  "  experi- 
ment "  is  similar  to  a  case  reported  in  Pid- 
dinsrtoa'o  well-known  paper,  "A  series  of  con- 
cordant automatisms,"  entitled  "tbe  Latin 
message."  In  Podmore's  last  book.  The  Newer 
Spiritualism,  this  reported  "experiment" 
fared  ill  under  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
author,  and  has  led,  since  that  time,  to  a  aeries 
of  anokgatio  cxplonatkMia  of  "faulto  in  the 
expenawBtatioii,'^  and  of  ibit  poaoibility  off  tte 
subjects  actually  seeing  without  consciously 
noticing"  referent  which  later  figured  in  tbe 
eoncordaaea  of  "automatic  phenomena."  Max- 
well, in  icvicwilg  the  "experimental"  asetb- 
oda  involTed  in  inTcatigating  "  acripta "  of  tbia 
sort,  indicates  two  sources  of  error,  aside  from 
all  prevalent  possibility  of  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious fraud:  (1)  The  difficulty  of  proving 
wliat  a  medium  doea  not  know;  and  (2)  tlie 
ascription  of  '*atttoBMtie  pheBoawBa*  to  a 
"supernormal  force"  when  it  can  very  easily 
be  a  matter  of  cryptomnesia,  or  subconscious 
memory.  That  interest  in  psychical  research  is 
not  on  the  wane  is  manifested  by  the  appear* 
aaee,  ia  ito  thirty-fourth  edition  (80tli 
thousand),  of  the  popular  hock  on  hypnotiaaa, 
spiritism,  and  mental  therapeutics,  l>y  Etudaon, 
called  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phcitomma. 

PS  YCHOLOQICAIi    A 880CZATXOS, 
AHEBICAIt.    Seo  PnCBOCMT. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Iho  tendency  whkb  di- 
rected psyebologieal  iaveatifation  toward  ap> 
plied  fielda  of  reaenreb  (cf.  Ykab  Book.  1911,  p. 

590)  has  steadily  continued  to  make  itself  felt. 
A  second  tendency  toward  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  phychological  methods  is  increasingly 
manifaat,  both  ia  ABierica  and  in  £urope.  A 
perusal  of  the  oatpnt  of  the  toboratorieo  aad 
of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  psyohol<^Bts  in  both  continents, 
gives  ample  evidtaoo  of  tbe  first  tendeacy.  and 
tbe  tbeoretieal  pavers  that  have  aapcond  ia  a 
noailwr  of  peyelMlogical  jonrnalo  bear  wHnew 
to  the  second.  Were  these  two  operating  prin- 
ciples, application  and  self-examination,  equi- 
poteat  la  tbe  progress  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  tbe  combination  would  donbtlesa  be  of 
incalculable  Talue  to  tbe  firmer  eBtabliabmeat 
of  the  discipline.  The  appearance  of  these 
two  tendencies  is  significant  in  a  dual  way: 
( 1 )  Tt  is  indicativo  of  a  basic  supply  of  well- 
establiabed  pbenomena*.  and  (2)  it  is  ey—yto- 
matle  of  a  healthy  and  normal  {rrowtb  of 
the  science.  WTien  experimenters  have  time 
and  inclination  to  attack  problems  in  applied 
fielda  ot  investigation,  it  means  that  they 
have  an  adequate  kit  of  n^yobological  toob 
ready  at  hand  with  wbicb  to  work.  Then,  if 
these  workmen,  operating  under  slightly  differ- 
ent conditions,  find  their  tools  not  wholly  fit, 
and  if,  under  these  circumstances,  they  care- 
fully examine  the  tools  and  the  way  ia  whiflb 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  tbat  la. 
if  thev  hesitate  to  use  iTieir  implement?  vrronehr 
and  take  time  to  think  about  right  methods, 
Ihea  tb«ro  to  oomrMMO  tiiat  the  lefaaoo  to  aot 
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<m!r-hasty  but  normally  progressive.  So  "we 
fiod,  on  the  one  hand,  the  instilling  of  a  self- 
conscious  factor,  a  check  on  a  too  rLi;<i  I  and  too 
clumsy  application  of  facts  and  nii  tlu  ds,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  contribution  of  interrugations 
fcoB  tlw  field  ol  applied  payeboloay  bMomiqg 
a  gDide  to  fuitber  czanmation  of  fne  premises, 
bttl'  in  the  matter  of  subject  and  of  method,  of 
psychology.  Of  the  twenty-nine  theses  (an 
increase  of  six  over  last  year)  presented  iu 
eoonection  with  the  reqoiremeata  oi  the  Ph.  D. 
d^gRe  in  our  American  eotlcgea  this  year,  » 
little  over  one-half  were  on  subject^  of  m  ap- 
plied nature;  eeveral  of  the  remiimdLi  d*jaU 
with  the  investigation  of  psychological 
method — remarkable,  even  if  the  number  bo 
smatl,  when  one  remembers  that  theoretical 
digctis^iors  are  usually  the  product  of  minds 
older  lliAii  that  of  the  average  candidate  for 
a  doctor's  degree,  and  more  aoeqnately  trained 
in  psychological  perspective. 

Ine  Amerlean  Psychological  Association  met 
at  Cleveland  under  tlie  [>;  p-^^^!l'n(•y  of  K.  L. 
Thorndike  on  December  iHJ,  31,  and  .January  i, 
in  rirjjur<ction  with  affiliated  sections  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  Association  of  Experimental 
Psychologists  met  at  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester,  Mass.,  on  April  15-17.  By  sheer  coinci- 
dence,  the  Congress  for  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy was  held  at  about  the  same  time  at  Berlin, 
Germsny,  on  April  16-19.  Several  new  psycho- 
kgieal  joaroala  have  appeured.  Among  tltese 
are  P$ieh€,  in  Italy,  under  the  editorship  of 
Assagioli :  Imago,  edited  at  Vienna  by  S  Freud, 
and  devoted  to  the  application  of  psyehoanaly> 
sis;  and  Fortachritte  d.  Psychologic  «.  t'Aren 
4stseiid«ii|f»  edited  by  K.  Marbe.  at  Warzhur^. 
W.  Wundt,  the  pioneer  experimentalist,  a  knight 
of  the  Prussian  order  pour  1c  merite,  cele- 
brated his  80th  birthday  on  August  16,  on 
vbich  occasion  he  was  the  reeij)ient  of  a  fund 
•of  7000  marks*  presented  to  him  by  about  00 
of  his  friends  and  former  ttudenta.  The 
obituary  of  the  year  is  fortunately  short:  we 
liave  to  record  only  the  death,  on  July  16,  of 
Alfrvd  Fouill^e,  editor  and  writer  of  topina  ttr 
lat«'d  to  «ocial  p-ychology. 

(iFVKRAr,  Books  and  Treatises.  An  un- 
usually large  nnnlber  of  general  texts  and 
treatises  have  come  from  this  year's  press.  The 
carrent  trnd  toward  a  revision  of  psychologi- 
cal principles  appears  this  year  in  the  I^i-lp 
systematic  work  OrundzUge  der  Paychopliy- 
wMogie  ^  A.  Lehmann  of  Copenhagen;  I>eh- 
sann  considers  theory,  explanation,  to  be  the 
most  pressing  need  in  psychology.  He  points 
to  the  rapid  advance  of  physical  BCjcncfi  under 
the  atomic  theory  of  matter  and  he  declares 
that  mental  science  stands  in  want  of  a  cor- 
responding theory  of  mind.  He  nropoMS  the 
doctrine  of  psychical  enerjjy.  Metita!  pro* 
ff<»sf<«  are  bound  up.  so  he  maintain''  wUh  a 
special  form  of  energy  which  appears  in  the 
transformation  within  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem of  chemical  enersy  and  which  ia  anhjcot 
to  the  general  laws  of  energvties.  A  decade  of 
experimental  work  Ims  (  mvinced  Lehmann 
that  his  doctrine  is  fruitful  within  psycholojry, 
and  he  proceeds  therefore  to  apply  it  to  the 
•eteral  prdiloiis  of  mind.  The  volume  ia  di- 
vided into  four  parts:  'f1>  Wind  and  Body;  f2) 
Psyrhophyslcs  (analy^i?  into  elementary  pro- 
mises); (3)  Psychodvnamics  (neural  facilita- 
tion and  Inhibition,  and  the  mental  aetlTlties) ; 


and  (4)  Mental  Complexes,  Less  extensive  use 
of  the  principle  of  energetics  in  psychology  has 
been  made  by  other  writers.  Lehmann  himself 
gave  an  intimation  of  its  use  in  his  earlier  Eh- 
mente  der  Paychodjfnamik  <100d).  Further  evi- 
dence of  this  trend  is  given  in  Wirth'a  new 
book  on  Ptychophytik,  Dantellung  d.  Methoiem 
d.  f^xpcrimmtellen  Psychologic.  J  !  i  rr  are  two 
subdivisions:  (1)  Mathematical  Mttliods;  (2) 
Experimental  Arrangements.  A|>i>('aring  as 
part  of  a  text-book  on  the  nuthods  of  physi- 
ology, it  ineludea  all  of  the  methods  of  experi- 
nu'iital  psychology,  which,  however,  are  woven 
inio  a  texture  colored  by  the  theory  of  psycho- 
metric functions. 

Wundt'a  little  elementary  text-book,  which  n- 
eently  appeared,  has  now  been  translated  into 
English  by  R,  Pintner,  An  Introduction  to 
Paychology.  The  work  presents  in  simple  lan- 
guage, without  technical  detail,  much  of  the 
material  alroady  acceasible  in  the  Outtitii^.  It 
begins  with  the  g^eral  delineation  of  conaeloiu- 
ness,  it  proceeds  to  the  description  of  the  ele- 
ments and  of  the  associative  and  apperceptive 
forms  of  combination,  and  it  closes  with  the 

Soeral  laws  of  mental  life.  The  English  of 
e  /nfrodnelton  is  not  alwayt  felicitous;  hut 
it  renders  with  a  fair  degree  of  bhocps'i  the 
difQcult  sentences  of  the  oriwinal.  The  trans- 
lation will  help  junior  stiiili  i  ts  unfamiliar  with 
the  larger  works  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  Wundt's  psychology.  A* 
Krfiner,  in  his  Etemente  d.  V6lkerp»yckologie  v. 
W.  WuHd$f  has,  in  an  independent  and  simpli- 
fied way,  condensed  Wundt's  larger  work,  so 
that  it  is  now  not  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
scholarly  lectures,  but  in  the  less  sttractive 
p^iise  of  a  text-b(>ok.  Ehbingiiana'a  Ahriac  d. 
I'sychologie  has  this  year  pasMd  into  its  fourth 
edition.  Calkin's  Firat  Hook  in  Psychology  ap- 
peared in  a  third  and  revised  edition  in  which 
the  author  has  aimed  "  to  emphasize  the  essen- 
tial social  nature  of  the  conscioiia  aellt  to  aoeen* 
tuate  the  fact  that  tlie  study  of  tin  aelf,  aa 
thus  conceived,  involves  a  study  of  behavior, 
and,  finally,  to  prune  the  book  of  expressions 
which  lend  themselves  to  interpretation  in  terms 
of  an  atomistic  psychology."  On  the  whole,  it 
still  clings  very  firmly  to  the  notion  oi  tha  aelf 
wliirli  James  had  wlien  he  wrote  his  Principlea 
of  Paychology  (1890).  A  Syatem  of  Paychol- 
ogy, written  by  K.  IJunlap  is  designed  to  give 
"  aa  consistent  a  sketch  aa  poaaible  of  the  oui- 
eral  field  of  normal  human  psjrchology.*  The 
work  lays  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  psycho- 
logical theory.  The  author  extends  his  theory 
in  a  controversial  manner  in  a  suhaequent  arti- 
cle {PayekoL  Rw,,  19,  pp.  415-46),  in  which 
he  argues  in  favor  of  «w  aMitlon  of  ''rela- 
tloiKil  c^iinpnfs"  to  the  list  of  simple  mental 
processes.  .\  neurology  written  partly  for  the 
use  of  students  of  psychology  was  published 
during  the  vear  in  Eni^and  (The  Ntrvowt  8ya- 
tem,  by  J.  D.  Lickley) .  Tt  contahn  many  good 
figures  and  mini'.  T  il  de«rriptions :  but  it*» 
psychology  is.  unfortunately,  both  crude  and 
antiquated.  Other  systematic  text-hocks  are  W. 
Schmied-Kowarr-ik's  Vmriaa  einer  neum  analyii- 
achm  Psnjrhologie  and  8,  Radhakrishnan's  Ea- 
ncntich-  r:f  pKyrhnJnfjfi.  A  book  remini^rint  in 
subject  and  style  is  O.  S.  TTall's  The  Founderx 
of  Modem  Paychology,  a  collection  of  lectures 
recent^  delivwrad  at  Columbia  Universi^.  The 
layman  who  la  Interested  in  the  scope  and  the 
achievements  of  psyehotoffy  will  profit  from  the 
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impectioa  of  J.  R.  AngeU's  Chapters  from  of  this  important  experiment.  The  geometriod 

Modem  Ptffehohgf,  a  terlea  of  eight  leetures  lllutkme  etill  claim  their  share  of  intOMi 

•  devoted     to    General,     Physiological.     Experi-  Ticli'f  finds   (Zeit.  f.  P.vj/r/io/.,  RO.  pp.  267-79) 

mental.    Individual    and    Applied,    Social    and  tliaL  the  I'o^'gendorlT  ilUl^ion  d^J*•!^  nut  depcad 

Racial,  Animal,  and  Genetic  1^8ycholo(»ie8,  and  on  binocular  vision,  fre<*<Jora  or  fixity  of  fiii- 

tbe  Psychology  of  the  Abnormal.    In  a  com-  tion,  lcnowle<l«  or  ignorance  of  the  pbenomeoa, 

paet  form,  B.  Rand  has  gathered  together  ex-  while  Valentme  (Brit.  Joumai  of  Fof/eML,  ^ 

cerpts  from  the  writings  of  some  of  The  Vla*»%-  pp.  8-35)   found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 

cal  Psychologists,  from  Anaxa^oras  to  Wundt.  horizontal-vtrtical  illu<iion  was  increased  with 

This  bm)k  in  similar  to  coIiectioUH  of  tlie  writ-  practiee,   that   it   dilFers    for  cacli    of   the  two 

ings   of   tlie   moraiiste   and   the  philoiiopber8  eyee,  and  tiiat  it  reaches  its  maximum  effect 

which  have  already  been  prepared  Iqr  tbe  au-  at  a  definite  length  of  line.   RIee  has  compiled 

thor.   Tbe  choices  are  usually  happy  as  far  as  a  great  number  of  instructive  statistics  in  hi§ 

materia!  is  concerned,  although  one  wonders  Visual  Acuity  with  Lights  of  Different  Colon 

why   Stuni|if  is    included   and    Ebhinghaus   is  and  Intensities. 

omitted.    >iow  that  Dessoir's  biographical  Out-  Metiioos.     One  of  the  chapters   of  G.  E. 

.    (met  of  the  History  uf  J'sychology  has  been  Mailer's  Zur  Analyse  d.  Gcddchtnisldtigkeit  u. 

tranalated  by  Fisher,  the  paychologist  is  wait-  d.  VorstellungtverUiufes  (cf.  Yrar  Book,  1911, 

for  the  translation  of  Kiemm's  History  of  p.  591)  gave  a  real  impetus  to  the  present  thw- 

I'sycftology,  a  topical  presentation  of  the  his-  retical  discu-ssion  of  psycholoj^'ical  metinHU  n-  ti.i 

torical  development  of  the  science,  promised  us  elsewhere.    The  fact  that  the  report  of  "  mean- 

by  Wilm,  to  Use  as  a  companion  volume.  Brett  ing  "  was  distinguished  by  two  obser>*ers  in  an 

has  also  iiaued  a  Miatory  of  i'sj/eholognj  An-  article  by  Titeh«Mr  (.4m.  Journal  of  PsychoL, 

Oienl  ond  PatriaHo.  2.3.  pp.  168-8S)   as  logical,  non-psychological. 

Sensation    and   PfXCEPTiox.     Vision.     Im-  and  iion-introspectible.  In  contract  to  tlu>  rt  fK  rt 

portant  invchtigations  in  vision,  somewhat  con-  of  process  as  a  psycholoj;ical  description,  callt^ 

troversial  in  nature,  have  been  reported  from  for  further  delineation  of  method.    This  plea 

lal>oratories  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Cornell.  Ferr«e  was  emphasized  by  Dodge   (Am.  Journal  of 

and  Rand  {PoyekoL  Rev.,  19,  pp.  im-SS9)  eiaim  Psychol.,  23,  pp.  214-89) .  who  entered  a  protest 

that  under  proper  conditions,  especially  when  a;;ainst  the  liniitafion  of  p^ydndopical  methods 

the  dejjree   of   brightness   favors  color   satura-  t<t  introspection.    He  claiined  that  neurological 

tion  in  the  after-image,  a  colored  after  ima^re  and   patliological   facts,  reports  of  animal  be- 

can  ha  sensed  in  the  peripheral  field  of  vision  havior,  investigations  of  mental  worlc  and  fa- 

whea  no  color  {•  Mused  in  the  stimulus.    Day  tigue,  ahould  be  admitted  into  tbe  reeord*  in 

{Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  23,  p.  576)  claims  that  addition  to  introspective  data.    Titchener,  in 

these   "anomalous"    results   occur    more   fre-  two  consecutive  studies  of  introspection  (Am. 

quently  with  colorless  than  with  colored  stim-  Journal  of  Psychol.,  23,  pp.  427-48;  and  also 

uli,  but  that  "  previous  stimuli  were  found  to  pp.  485-508),  claims  that  introspection  is  the 

influence  ttuS  hue  of  succeeding  sensations,  as  most  important  of  psyebological  methods  and 

well  as  succeeding  after-inm^^es."    Rand,  in  a  is  its  own  teat.   Introspeetion,  while  it  does  not 

paper  on  "the  effect  of  chnn^eH  in  the  general  furnish  a  psychological  system,  "always  pre- 

illumination  of  the  retina  upon  its  sensitivity  supposes  the  point  of  view  of  descriptive  psy- 

to  color"  {Psychol.  Rev.,  19,  pp.  463-90)  shows  chology,  and  the  introspective  methods  thus  do 

that  the  color-sensitivity  of  the  retina  is  in-  us  the  same  service  in  psychologizing  that  '  oh- 

fluenced  by  changes  in  the  illuminatkm  of  tha  servation  and  axperimoit '  do  in  natural  aei* 

visual  field,  "  particularly  when  the  stimulus  enees.** 

is  surrounded  by  a  white  field."  and  points  out  St>crAL  P.sycholooy.    Rdir/ion.    To  the  larpi" 

the  absolute  necessity,  in  the  standardii:ation  of  number  of  books  dealing  with  this  phase  uf 

comparative  results*  **<lf  iMeping  the  general  psydiolagical  study  must  be  added,  this  year. 

iUamiaation  of  the  rooni  aonatant."   "The  rel-  the  oom]M«facnsiv«  and  important  worlc  by  J. 

atlve  legibility  of  different  faces  of  printing  H.  Leuha,  entitled  The  Pafcholofrieol  Study  of 

types"   is   the   title   of   a   paper  by   Roothlein  Religion,  Its  Origin,  Its  Funrtian.  and  Future. 

{Am.  Joumai  of  Psychol.,  23,  pp.  13U)   which  Religion  is  viewed  by  this  autiior  a.s  one  of  the 

ought  to  be  talcen  seriously  by  those  engaged  manifestations    of    human    behavior.  Having 

in  tlie  publiabing  business.    A  great  many  talcen  his  "  stand  against  tbe  opinion  that  psy- 

cards  of  variona  fonts  of  type  were  presented,  eholojsy,  since  the  transeendcntal  is  beycmd  its 

as  In  tba  ordinary  legibility  tests  modified  to  ken,  ran  have  nothinp  to  say  upon  the  existencf' 

suit  the  exneriment,  and   the  number  of  cor-  of  tin-  (iiHl  of  Christianity,"  he  finds  the  "origin 

rect  readings  were  tabulated.     It  was  discov-  of  tlie  ideas  of  unseen  things  from  apparition*, 

ered  that  legibili^  is,  in  the  main,  a  product  feeling  of  obligation,  sleep,  trances,  motor  and 

of  five  factors:  The  form  and  siae  of  the  letter,  sensory  abnormaiitiea.'*  '*The  Qo^  of  religioa 

the  heaviiifxs  of  the  face,  the  width  of  the  white  are  inductions  from  experience."   Ho  calls  upon 

margin  surrounding  the  letter,  the  position  of  anthropology,  sociology,  psychology,  results  of 

the  letter  in  the  letter-group,  and  the  shape  and  questionaries,  and   the  data  of  private  corre- 

siae  of  the  adjacent  letters.    Relatively  heavy-  apondence,  for  the  facts  to  support  these  asser- 

faoed  typ^  *^  more  legible  than  the  light-  tlons.    Coming  at  the  same  time,  J.  Wataoa^ 

faeed  types.    For  greater  ease  in  rending,  the  The   Interpretation    of    Religious  ETperimcrs. 

initial  position  of  a  letter  in  a  group  is  the  though    not    a  psychological    study,    adds  it* 

most  favorable,  the  final  less,  and  the  interme-  share  to  the  data  already  gathered.    It  appears 

diate  the  least  favorable.  That  quality  and  tex-  in  two  large  volumes,  tlie  one  "  historical."  the 

ture  of  the  paper  on  wbleh  the  printed  type  is  other  **  eonstructive,**  and  comprises  tite  GiUerd 

presented  are  much  less  significjint  than  is  gen-  Lectures  for  1910-1912.     In  the  second  volume 

erally  supposed,  and  that  modilication  of  the  the  point  is  made  that  psychophysical  paral- 

*' lower  case"  letters  *,  r,  c.  a.  x.  and  o  is  Irli-in.  if  accepted,  leads  to  agnostici'^ui  That, 

needed,  are  oonclusions  drawn  from  tbe  results  naturally,  is  a  debatable  question,  and  further- 
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•till  more  naturally,  not  at  all  a  question 
for  the  psycholoffist  but  for  the  philosopher. 
C.  A.  Ellwood's  ri'ti'iit  book  on  Socioloj/y  in  Its 
Pt^kological  Aspects  bases  its  claims  on  a  con- 
•eioasneBS  that  does  work,  does  function,  and 
as  surh  has  it  survivul  value  in  the  life  proQ* 
CSS,"  aud  in  so  doing  opens  itself  to  all  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  urged  against  this 
"  teleoI<M|ieal  aspect "  of  functional  psychology. 
Many  other  psjehological  interpretations  of  re- 
ligion have  appeared,  notably  in  W.  E.  Hock- 
ing's "Mysticism  as  Seen  Through  Its  Psychol- 
ogy" {Mind,  21,  pp.  ."JS-lH )  ;  J.  Morse'a  "The 
Psychology  anjl  Pt-dagogj'  of  Doubt"  {Journal 
of  Religious  Psychol.,  5,  pp.  418-28);  and  J.  B. 
Pratt's  •*  The  Psvchologj-  of  Religion  "  {Jowrnal 
of  Religious  Psychol.,  5,  pp.  383-94). 

Individi-al   l*.sYCHoi.(KiY.     Slvntiil  Kfficitncy. 
Applied  psychology  very  often  ruuii  into  chan- 
nels of  "  mental  tests."    It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
Bible  to  cite  ia  a  short  r«niin<  all  the  work 
done  in  this  field  this  jtmr.    In  B.  B.  Huey's 
Rnrkiiard  and  Fcchlc-mindcd  Children  a  stiiu- 
mary  of  the  results  obtained  is  given  in  a  non- 
technical  yet  scientific  manner  calculated  to 
interest  the  average  reader.   Seashore  {Journal 
of  Ed.  Psychol,  3,  p.  60),  Temtan  and  Childs 
ifournnl  of  Ed.   Psi/chol.,  3,  pp    61-74).  and 
Town    Wtii/chol.    Clinic,    o,    pp.    2;P.t4t)  deal 
more  specilically  with   the   Mcll-known  Binct- 
Simon  tests  compiled  to  give  an  index  of  the 
''mental  ago"  of  the  subject.   There  is  a  plan 
on  foot  to  revise  and  extend  these  teats  SO  that 
thiy  lan  bt;  applied  to  ages  beyond  13  and  14 
years.    Thomdike's  ''curve  of  work"  {  Psi/rlwl. 
Hev.,  19,  pp.  165-94)  attempts  to  trace  the  etli 
ciency  of  various  *'  mental  functions."   He  finds 
that  two  hours  or  1^  of  oontinuotts  exereiae 
of  a  function  at  maximum  efBcteney,  so  far  as 
the  worker  can  make  it  so,  pro<liice  a  tempo- 
rary negative  effect,  curable  by  rest,  of  not  over 
10  per  oeat.'inoat  functions  produce  less. 
Then  ia  a  4  per  eeat.  rise  near  the  end  of 
the  woric  when  the  date  of  the  end  is  known. 
Several   traditions   are   overthrown      That  an 
increase  in  efficiency  occurs  at  first,  or  a  few 
momenta  after  the  efficiency  is  slackened.  i»  not 
verified.   The    curve  of  work"  does  not  drop 
when  the  work  heeomes  horesonie,  except  when 
the  work  is  intermittent.    Less  satisfaction  in 
the  continuous  learning  proces.^  accounts  for  the 
looseness  of  "bonds"  of  asuoriatioii.  lIollin<i- 
worth  has  traced  the  effects  of  caffein  on  both 
work  and  sleep  (Psyehol.  Rev.,  19,  pp.  6(t-73, 
nd,  Am.  Journal  of  P.ii/rhnl..  23.  pp.  89-100). 
In  the  first  case,  work  was  measured  by  the 
"  speed  and  iiuality  of  performance  in  typewrit- 
ing "  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.   Some  of  his 
TSsnHs  are:     Typewriting  was  quickened  by 
small  do9P«  of  caffein  alkaloid   ( 1-3  gr.)  and 
reUirded  by  large  doses  {4-6  grr.).    In  general, 
caffein  produced  superior  quality  of  typewriting. 
In  the  case  of  sleep,  the  results  are  taken  from 
the  reports  of  ohaervera.   He  found  that  snail 
doset  of  caffein   alkaloid   {%  pr)    <lo  not  in 
general  produce  ^leep  disturbancetii  larger  doses 
(6   gr.)    produce    marked   sleep  impairment. 
Caffein  haa  its  greatest  effect  on  subjects  previ- 
oosfjr  or  snheequently  without  food,  and  it  does 
not  rlKiuTid  for  itH  effect  on  age,  sex.  or  previ- 
ous hahits.    BischofT  (.4reA.  /.  rf.  pesam.  Pnu- 
diot,,  22,  pp.  423-52)  attempted  to  jret  eorrela 
tioas  between  mental  and  physical  efficiency  and 
fstlpM^   His  observers  added  for  ten  minutes, 
'wHm  fifn-mlBute  pauses,  on  the  first  day,  and 


thereafter  on  twelve  morniiiigs  without  pauses^ 
during  which  time  the  physical  strength  of  the 

liand  was  tested.  Al*!  u-h  there  were  differ- 
ences in  perasons,  lie  conciuile.s  that  practice  and 
confidence  lessen  fatigue,  while  there  is  no  re- 
lation between  practice  in  psychical  work  and 
fatigue  of  body.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
stirdj'injr  this  sort  of  investigation  will  find  fur- 
ther nia»eria1  in  H.  K.  Simpson's  Correlations  of 
Mental  AbUitun  and  C.  H.  Ik-an's  rite*Vurve  of 
Forgetting,  both  of  which  were  published  this 
year. 

iEsTUETlcs.    A  p^rowing  field  of  investigation 
is  that  of  the  mental  response  to  the  beautiful 
in  poetrv,  music,  and  painting.    Kallen  {Jour' 
nai  of  Philos^  Psychol,  etc.,  9.  pp.  253-65) 
questions  the  propriety  of  examining  ssthetio 
experiences  on  the  ground  that  there  is  inevit- 
able distortion  of  the  experience.   In  his  vrords, 
"  private,    concrete,    elusive,    in    itself  nrithcr 
mental  nor  amental,  beauty  is  the  optimal  mode 
of  that  positive,  intrinsic  value-relation  which 
binds  the  mind  to  its  olueet  in  such  wise  that 
the   two   are  completely   and  harmoniously 
;  I  j  fed  to  each  other  in  the  very  act  of  nppre- 
hension."    Weld,  who  studied  the  effect  of  muaio 
produced  by  a  gramophone  on  the  minds  of  a 
number  of  observers,  reports  {Am,  Journal  of 
Paychol,  23,  pp.  e4S-3(»)  that  in  addition  to 
well-known  physiological  effects,  such  as  varia- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  blood-supply,  increase 
in  the  heart-rate,  irregularity  or  rc^pii  iti  ii, 
and  muscular  reactions,  his  observers  reported 
images  of  movement,  when  the  enjoyment  was 
purely  "emotional,"  and  auditory  images,  when 
the  enjoyment  was  of  the  "  intellectual  "  type. 
He  jTroupH  his  observers,  as  the  result  of  their 
experiences,  into  "  analytic,"  "  motor,"  "  imag- 
inative," and  "emotional."    Groos   (ArcA.  d. 
geaam.  Psychol,  22,  pp.  401-22)  made  an  anaiy> 
sis  of  Wagner's  Ring  des  Vihdvngm  and  ftmnd 
words  denoting  both  visual  and  auditory  expe- 
riences, with  a  predominance  of  the  visual. 
While  the  expressions  of  vivid  colors  are  sur- 
prisingly few  in  this  dramatic  poem,  over  one- 
half  of  the  visual  material  pertains  to  glosses, 
sheens,  and  plows.   In  comparison  with  Goethe's 
and  Schiller*  works,  this   investigator  finds 
more  auditory-vocal  material  in  Wagner  It 
seema  fair  to  aigue  that,  however  much  an  ana- 
lytical study  of  the  writings  of  an  author  may 
contribute  to  the  knowlwlpe  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  reader,  it  may  not  pive  a  correct 
index  of  the  writer's  mental   life.  Together 
with  other  material,  gathered  when  the  author 
is  engaged  in  a  non-professional  description  of 
his  experiences,  a  study  of  this  kind  may  be 
of  service.    Rignano  (Ktir/itia,  11,  pp.  71-87) 
claims  that  affective  experiences  or  inclinations 
give  rise,  in  their  conflict,  to  attention,  and  that 
the  ehoiee  of  monorles  really  depends  upon 
these  affective  elements.     Sartor ius  (Psychol. 
Stud.,  8,  p.  1)  in  Wundt's  laboratory  returns 
to  the  defense  of  the  elasHical   1 1 1  limensional 
theory  of  affection,  and  illustrates  his  defense 
with  diagramatieal  curves  of  breathing  oom- 
sponding  to  the  six  primary  affective  expert- 
cnc<*<».    Other  interesting  studies  of  these  prob- 
lems are  I>ee  and  Anstruther's  Beauty,  Ugliness, 
and  Other  Studita  m  Psychological  JEsthetuss, 
and  Downey's  Ths  tma^^l  Reaction  to  Poetrjf, 
the  .Affective  and  the  /f'<^thftxc  Judgment. 

Animal  PsYCHOixxiY.  The  Journal  of  Am* 
mal  Behavior,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
laat  year  (Ysan  Book,  1911,  p.  563),  has  estab-  a 
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lished  itself  as  a  lueful,  interesting,  and  flour- 
ishing publication.    With  the  appearance  of  the 
fifth  Behavior  Monograph  ( S.  B.  Vincent,  "  The 
Function  of  the  Vtbrisse  in  the  Behavior  of  the 
White  Rat"),  the  first  volume  of  the  series  is 
iMUDplete;  the  second  Tolume,  Mon  to  be  pub- 
lished, win  contain  as  its  first  nmnlier  a  paper 
by    H.    M.    TMliriHon   on    "  Sf  ine   Sensiory  He- 
sponses  in  Du^^^i."    Discussion  of  the  general 
behaviof'  of  aniuialt  when  ctimulated,  etpecially 
bj  light,  aUU  ooevpie*  •  large  pla«e  in  the 
Ifteretwre.   S.  O.  Mast's  book,  Light  and  the 
Behavior  of  Organisma   {Year  ik)OK,  1911,  p. 
663),  reviewed  lai^t  year  in  the  Journal,  gave 
a  summary  of  results  obtained  up  to  that  time. 
The  reviewer,  O.  H.  Parker,  oould  not  nnder- 
ttand  why  so  little  empbaais  was  laid  on  fhe 
"  selection "    of   a    particular   orientation  of 
movement,  after  a  number  of  preliminary  trials 
had  been  made.   The  earthworm,  fur  example, 
**  aeleets,'*  according  to  this  reviewer,  a  trial 
in  »  mrtlenlar  direction,  wbieb  **  tbroogfa  the 
•tlnniuition  of  aymmetrirnl  pniiits  on  its  body 
has  been  found  to  be  niu»t  l.ivorable  for  orien- 
tation."   The    author    replies,    hi    tins  year's 
Journal  (n.  209),  that  "the  organism  retains 
a  given  dlreetion  of  locomotion  not  because  of 
continuons  action  of  light,  but  because  it  tends 
to  move  in  a  direct  course  in  the  absence  of 
external  stimuli."    lie  cil  -s   iri-.t)iiiLe*i,  such  ns 
earthworms  and  fire-Hies  following  a  given  di- 
reetion  in  darkness  after  a  fiash  of  light  has 
been  given.   R.  M.  Yerkes  IJounMl,  p.  S51) 
found  that  earthworms  could  direct  their  move- 
ments in  accordance  with  associations  formed 
between  two  or  more  stimuli.  C.  H.  Turner 
(Biehgieat  Bulletin,  29,       STl)  has  expert 
'  mented  on  the  "apparent  reversal  ol  the  re- 
sponse to  light  of  the  roaeb  *  and  flnds  that, 
by   applying  disagreealsTr-    electric    shocks  to 
roaches,  organisms  which  prefer  tlte  dark,  ho 
can  train  the  male  species  more  readily  than 
the  fsmale  to  avoid  dark  ehaBibei:a.    J.  S. 
Ssymanslct  {Jommat  of  Animal  B^avtor,  2.  p. 
81)  also  taught  malf  roaelirs  to  avoid  the  dark 
by  the  same  *'  method  of  punishment,"    E,  G. 
Boring,  in  a  "  Note  on  the  negative  reaction 
under   light  adaptation   in  the  planarian " 
iJoumaly  2,  p.  247),  coneludea  that  these  sim- 
ple organisms  can  become  "  light-adaptj^r!  on 
one  side  during  the  exposure  to  directive  UgLt  " 
and,   consequently,   later,   when   the   light  is 
turned  off,  "  turn  consistently  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  light  first  came.**   M.  F.  Wash> 
burn  and  E.  Abbott  (Journal,  2,  p.  145)  re- 
port work  done  "  on  the  brightness  value  of 
red  for  the  light-adapted  eye  of  the  rahhit"  in 
which  it  was  found  that  rabbits  can  discrimi- 
nate saturated  red  paper  from  gray.    F.  S. 
Bree<l   {Journal,  2,  p.  280)    found  that  chickg 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  difference  in 
the  brightness  of  colored  stimuli  for  their  re- 
actions. There  is  a  discussion  among  entomol- 
ogists as  to  whether  flowers,  which  are  vividly 
contrasted  in  color  with  respect  to  the  hack- 
ground  of  leaves,  do  not  attniet  niore  bees  and 
other  pollen  distributing  insects  than  do  flow- 
ers of  less  color-contrast.    Die  neuc  Tirrpsy- 
eftotojife,  by  O.  Bobn,  is  a  Oerman  edition  of  u 
French   priee  essay  based  upon   a  biological 
theory  of  psycho-ehemicul  activities.    K.  Krall 
in  Denkendt^  Tirre  gives  an  interestin;^'    i.  . -  unt 
of  the  performances  of  the  "  thinking  "  horse, 
HlMM,  and  his  successors.   A  number  of  otbef 
experlmenia  on  singing  mies^  alhino  rats,  waapi. 


bloodsucking  insects  of  tropical  Africa  (r.  HuU 
letin  of  Entomological  Retearch,  3,  p.  275), 
trec-frn^'H,  nid  may-llies  have  been  performed. 
Ail  shed  lignt  on  the  degrees  of  *' inteIHgence " 
displayed  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  i^Iati(  11  >f  this  "intelligence"  to  human 
intelllgpnce,  veil  as  the  applicability  of  these 
exp<  vl ir. l  ilts  to  the  interpretation  of  "  coawioWk 
net>*,"  Mtilt  remains  to  be  worked  out. 

P8TOB0TEESAPY.      Suggestion,     as  % 
cnre  for  a  eertain  ^rpa  of  ailment,  still  oesB* 
pies  the  minds  of  physicians,  and  a  movement 
is  under  way  to  bring  psychology  into  closer 
touch  with  medicine.    KUlpe  has  described  in 
his  Psychologic  u.  Medizin  the  way  that  p«y- 
ehology  can  be  of  service  to  the  physician.  M 
last  year's  meeting  of  the  American  Psyebologf- 
cat  AsFi  1  iifion  a  conjoint  session  was  hr}r\  with 
men  professionally  interested   in  therapeutics 
at  which  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  were 
considered.  The  discussion  turned  upon  va- 
eliological  eoursea  for  nedleal  sehoofs.  1%ia 
yvnr  Jacoby,  a  man  eminent  in  Tnr<1irin.-.  hxs 
written  a  book  on  Sugtjestion  and  i'lsycholhrrapif. 
While,  in  its  attempt  to  reduce  some  of  the 
data  of  psychology  to  simple  terms,  it  discusses 
them  in  a  erode  and  antiquated  manner,  ft  glvM, 
neverthrU'j-';,  a  coherent  nrcnunt  of  the  way  in 
which  tliu  insnd  works,     i  hi;  authur  shows  the 
commonness  of  "  suggestion  "  and  its  importance 
in  our  mental  lives.   In  the  second  part  of  the 
work,  be  illustrates  how,  in  the  handa  of  a 
skillful  physician,  this  agent  may  work  won- 
ders in  the  organism ;  but  he  sanely  warns  the 
reader  not  to  expect  miracles  to  be  wroughL, 
"  Suggestive  poflsibiliti«»,  however,  have  distinct 
limitations,  ^t  by  the  laws  of  Batore.  We  can 
produce  false  concepts  and  sensory  deceptiona, 
with  their  Accompanying  sensations,  or  remove 
such   v  fii  i  f  ;)'3  by   awakening   cnDtrHry  concep- 
tions, but  we  cannot  bring  about  any  organic 
dmage by  means  of  suggestkm  (p.  I4fl) . . .  0at» 
as  we  bavn  shown  beforei,  pi^diotherapj  «a» 
have  for  its  object  only  the  eum  of  fnnetional 
diseases  and  functional  nmptoms.  diRea»«t  of 
the  imagination,  which,  despite  their  immate- 
rial basis,  are  perceived  as  actual  ditea^s'* 
(p  222) .  Jones  (ilte«.  of  NeuroL  and  Fagotmt , 
10,  p.  1 )  inelttdes  under  the  term  *'  snggMtloB  " 
III!  conscious   and  unconscious  proc«^ssos,  but 
confines  it  later  to  the  transference  of  an  emo- 
tional attitude,  usually  unconscious,  to  an  ob- 
ject, vis.,  the  physieiain.  MacDougall  iJonrmal 
of  Ahttomiaf  ngtM^  6,  p.  368)  traeeo  the 
development  of  suggestion  from,  the  extreme 
Klavish  imitation  of  the  "  subjective"  individual 
t<<  "persistent  and  meaningless  opposition  to 
all  suggestion,"  and  cites  instances  of  typical 
reaetlons  for  verification  of  the  various  gnules. 
The  Freudian  school  (cf.  Year  Book.  1911.  p. 
r)74)  is  well  represented  in  this  year's  litaratore 
by   its   adherents   and   by   it»   opponents.  A 
numher  of  examples  of  pictoruilly  symbolic 
forms  experienced  in  hallueinations,  dreams,  and 
ordinary  life  are  given  nnti  interpreted  by  Sit- 
erer  (Jahrhuch  f.  psychounalydsche  u.  psycho^ 
pathologischf  I  i  rHchttngen,  3,  p.  681).  and  Bert- 
tichinger  {ibid.,  p.  09)  shows  a  variety  of  sym> 
bolic    drawings   made   dttrmg  hallneinatiOB. 
While  many  followers  of  the  Freudisn  scbooT 
are  still  to  1)0  found,  there  are  indications  in 
plnoen  that  the  system  of  psychoanalysis  ne<«ds 
modification.    A  paper  to  this  effect  by  Taylor 
{Journal  of  Abnormal  P$j/ehoL,  6,  p.  449) 
gesta  that  the  **  amdeigr       "  of  neumsia  «an 
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be  eared  at  a  single  sitting  and  witlioui  making 
tmf  "invoiry  as  to  his  sexual  life,  or  to  bis 
socifti  relations  in  general."  Much,  attention 
still  centres  about  the  dream  eonsclousness. 
Till-  sr  jn,]  volume  of  Void's  Gber  den  Traum 
eaine  out  this  year.  Coriat  (Journal  of  Abnor- 
MOl  P^tfChoLt  6,  p.  367)  says  that  "  dreams  take 
place  because  the  brain  ia  aomewhat  active;  in 
deep  sleep  where  the  brain  is  completely  at 
rest  it  is  doubtful  if  Irt  ams  occur  at  all."  Dur- 
ing the  summer  ot  this  year,  at  a  meeting  of 
hading  pbjaieians  of  New  York  City,  Freud's 
sfeandw  wn  aevereljr  assailed,  and  tba  icaulta 
af  Us  awthod  qusstioMd.  In  gtneral,  bowerer, 
and  especially  abroad,  his  school  i-^  '^till  rr> 
speetfuily  recognized,  and  bis  investigations  are 
oonsidered  important  eoatribntioiis  to  this  apa- 
eial  field  of  research. 

TTOUC  OKABITIBB.  Qna  of  the  mort 
conspicuous  features  of  recent  social  histnry  is 
the  great  expansion  of  chanULlo  mul  pliiUui 
thropic  activities.  Bequests  for  chani  ibU'  j  ur 
posea  have  been  unusually  frequent  and  gener- 
ous; wimcroiii  organlsatioiia  nave  eome  into 
PTtst^nee  and  annual  conferences  of  many  bodies 
are  liow  held.  Not  only  has  the  scope  of  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  activiiir.-i  gnrttly  ex- 
panded, but  the  very  purpose  and  nature  of  char- 
itiss  are  changing.  The  traditional  subjects  of 
poor  relief  and  care  of  the  criminal  have  been 
supplemented  by  attention  to  the  neglected,  the 
delinquent,  thr  dcfictive,  the  helpless,  tin? 
the  epileptic,  the  feeble-minded,  the  tubercular, 
the  Tsgrant;  child  life  in  all  its  aspecta  and  tile 
labor  of  women  in  mills  and  factorial  are  ^vaa 
earnest  and  intelligent  attention.  But  most 
notable  is  the  chan<,'e  of  emphasis  from  relief 
to  prevention.  Modern  charity  aims  to  become 
adentific  It  would  discover  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, of  misery,  of  maladjuatment  in  all  their 
forms,  and  by  removing  eausea  ataap  out  tbeee 
impH  dinif  ijf  s  to  nocial  welfare.  Both  voluntary 
ageiicies  and  public  aaaiatance  have  expanded; 
there  is  an  increase  in  public  supervision  of 
both  State  and  private  activities;  and  there  is 
an  even  finer  daiailleation  of  persona  dealt  with. 

Thr  conferences  noted  b<»low  give  an  intima- 
tion of  the  present  prubleiua  of  charitable  agen- 
cies. Reference  should  also  be  made  to  CiiiU} 
.Lsao^  CBiuiaKM's  Bureau,  Mimluum  Wage, 
OocnMTUHTA];  DisBASEs,  Pkmouwt*  OukAqb 
Pe;vkioxs,   Sweating,   Women    in  Industbt, 

WEiJ:.vSi;  WOBJ^,  WlUOWS'  PENaiOKS,  WOBKINO- 

if£.t's  i.N80BaMc%  and  Wobuhomkh's  Ooitwr- 
aATioir, 

NAvmrAi.  ConrEBENCB  or  Charities  and  Cob- 

symoNS.  The  thirty-ninth  annual  session  of 
tliiii  conference  was  held  at  Cleveland  in  June. 
There  were  more  than  2000  registered  delegates, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  interested  auditors,  it 
being  more  largely  attended  than  any  preced- 
ing confcrrnr**.  The  subjects  of  discussion  in- 
cluded imniigriition,  with  special  reference  to 
its  distribution  and  assimilation;  sex  hygiene, 
iaelodiitt  diseosaion  of  sex  problems  encountered 
In  aoeial  work,  sex  edveatlon,  venereal  diaeaaea 
in  children.  tntr>rrfitioTinT  tmffin  in  vice,  eugen- 
ics, and  the  relation  of  the  medical  profession 
and  hospitals  to  the  hygiene  of  sex;  standards 
of  living  and  labor,  nnider  which  waa  presented 
a  platform  of  Industrial  niininrame,  Ineluding 
s  living  Lvar^p.  nn  eight-hour  day,  a  six-day 
week,  ampiti  provision  for  health  and  safety,  for 
boosing,  for  compensation  for  accidents  and  dis- 
eaiei  «f  oGcapauoUt  for  old-age  and  unemploy- 


ment insurance,  and  for  the  protection  of 
women,  children,  the  unemployed,  and  the  un- 
employable; children;  bousing  and  recreation; 
medical  and  social  work;  courts  and  prisons; 
fariiitiLs  .i<id  i:<  ighbor hoods;  and  pttUio  aapaT" 
vision  unu  administration. 

It  was  decided  to  bold  the  1913  seosion  ai 
Seattle.  Wash.  Mr.  Frank  Taeker  of  New  York 
waa  choeen  president  and  Mr.  Alexander  John> 
son  of  Angola,  Inl.,  '.v:i^  iiHiftnued  as  general 
secretary.  The  following  committees  lor  that 
conference  were  named:  children;  chureh  and 
social  work;  distribution  and  aaiinilation  of 
immigrants;  famlliea  and  aeighhorhoods;  health 
nn  !  productive  power;  probation,  prisons,  and 
parole;  public  supervision  and  administration; 
relation  of  commercial  organizations  to  social 
welfare;  and  atandarda  of  living  and  labor, 

OntEt  OoimEBKGEa.  In  conjunction  fiiih  U» 
nbovR  nntional  conference  there  vprp  held  at 
(  1(  vt  land  ten  other  charitable  and  philanthropic 
((infi'rences.  The  Seventh  Biennial  Conference 
of  Jetoitk  OharUuu  was  devoted  primarily  to 
tut  aabjeet  of  wife  desertion.  A  bureau  organ- 
ized in  1911  showed  that  it  had  located  581 
out  of  869  deserters  reported  to  it.  The  sub- 
ject of  Palestinian  Charities  waa  also  discussed 
and  a  plan  for  pensioning  social  workers  pre- 
sented. The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Boys'  Clubs,  National  Associ- 
ation of  .Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  and 
the  Commission  on  Church  and  Social  Service 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  also  held  sessions. 

The  Natiomal  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan 
A»»ociaUon$  held  its  third  annual  conference 
with  r»-;sri->!_':ituf  ivL'>  '.-f  -.ixt^cn  of  tlie  twenty- 
five  member  societies  presents  These  societies 
are  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  loan  shark. 

The  National  ProbatUm  Aeaooialton  demanded, 
that  Congress  pass  a  probation  law  for  the  fed- 
eral  courts,  empha^iz  !  its  belief  tli  it  the  juven- 
ile courts  and  probation  oQicers  siiould  cooper- 
ate with  all  constructive  agencies  in  the  com- 
maait7;  and  agreed  that  special  detention 
homes  or  shelters  for  children  awaiting  trial 
are  desirable.  It  decided  to  give  greater  pub- 
licity to  its  activities  and  with  this  in  view 
authorized  an  assistant  secretary.  The  Ameri- 
oa»  -fied  Croea  aeeaion  waa  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  relief  work  In  eonaeetkm  with  tiie  Mia- 
sissippi  River  flood  and  the  Titanic  wreck.  A 

Elan  whereby  more  than  3000  graduate  nurses 
ave  been  enrolled  under  the  Red  Cross  was  de- 
scribed; aa  were  also  the  reanlta  of  the  sale  of 
the  Red  Crosa  Chriatmae  etampe. 

The  National  Aatociation  of  Public  Relief  Offi- 
ciate was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  methods  now 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of 
poverty  by  publio  agencies,  the  official  pro- 
gramme tw  tM  prevention  of  mental  dafaettva- 
ness  and  insanity,  and  tha  preaent  atatns  of  th» 
public  almshouse. 

The  Conference  for  the  Education  of  Back' 
wardp  rmant.  IhliHquent,  and  Dependent  OkU- 
dren  wae  ^voted  to  the  methoda  and  eflleleney 
of  institutional  vocational  training,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  encouraging  the  agricultural  move- 
ment of  the  country,  institutional  administra- 
tion, and  the  study  of  individual  children  both 
within  and  ootsMe  of  tnstitntiooe. 

Tn  addition  fo  the  foregoing  there  arc  now 
about  thirty  State  conferences  of  charities  and 
corrections,  at  which  similar  problems  are  dis- 
cussed and  where  the  workara  of  Uie  State  re- 
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eeiw  inRpiration  and  knowMge.  TbcM  are  im- 
portaiit  factors  in  the  edueation  of  paUie  opin- 
ion in  their  respective  States. 

The  ?i/fit  tonal  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  wiriBg  the  laai  week 
of  September.  Some  forty  mpere  and  addrenea 
tvere  presented  dealing  witn  needy  families,  de> 
fective  chilili  n,  the  protection  of  immigrants 
from  those  who  prey  upon  them;  the  visitation, 
treatment,  and  relief  of  the  i-lironic  Hick;  and 
coliperation.  There  was  formed  a  federation  of 
Catoolie  women's  eharitable  loeieties,  represeni- 
atives  bein;j  jiri'sent  from  all  princi|>al  citios. 

The  American  Federation  of  Vu^holio  aocxe- 
ties  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  latter  part  of 
Au^fe.  In  addition  to  discnssiona  and  reso- 
lutions on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects 
resolutions  were  passed  urping^  the  abolition  of 
unni  co-Miry  Sunday  work,  and  tlie  rtligicjua  care 
luid  Inunane  treatment  of  prisoners;  demanding 
a  living  wage,  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  prevention  of  accidents  and 
thpir  just  compensation,  proper  moral  and  sani- 
tary provisions  in  lionic,  shop,  mine,  and  fac- 
tory; and  recommending  assistanee  to  handi- 
capped members  of  society,  the  immigrant,  and 
the  unorganised  worker. 

The  (Southern  Hociologieal  Congreu  met  at 
Kashville,  Tcnn.,  May  7-10,  at  the  call  of  Gov- 
ernor h.  W.  Hooper.  It  wan  attended  by  two 
representatives  from  each  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  After  lengthy  discussion  it  was 
determined  to  effect  a  permanent  organisation 
and  to  hold  annual  oonferences;  whenever  poe- 
eilde  thene  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  na- 
tional conference.  This  was  not  due,  however, 
to  the  belief  that  certain  problems  are  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States,  but  rather  because  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  such  a  conference  and 
the  much  larger  attendance  of  Southern  workers 
made  possible.  Governor  Hooper  was  made  pres- 
ident, and  A.  J.  McKelway  and  Kate  Barnard, 
viee<presidentB.  Standing  committees  on  public 
health,  courts,  prisons,  child  welfare,  organised 
charitiei^,  the  negro  problem,  and  the  church  and 
social  service,  were  created.  The  organization 
committee  drafted  a  programme  containing  reso- 
lutions for  the  adoption  of  modem  methods  of 
prison  reform;  for  JuTcnile  courts  and  reforma- 
tories ;  for  uniform  laws  on  niarrinp;c.  divorcp, 
vital  statistics,  child  labor,  and  auhool  attend- 
ance; for  the  suppression  of  prostitution;  for 
proper  care  of  defectives,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  insane,  the  epit«ptie,  and  the  feeble-minded; 
for  a  s|)irit  of  h  lpftilness  and  equal  justice  in 
the  solution  uf  tue  race  problem;  and  for  co- 
operat  ion  between  the  church  and  all  social 
agencies. 

PUBLIC  DEBT.    See  articles  on  countries. 
PVBLIC  LANDS.   See  Lakdb,  Pobuo^  and 
Bawau. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    See  Edlcatiox 
PUOET  SOUND  DRY  DOCK.    See  Docks 
AND  Hakhou^. 
PUJO   GOMldXTSfi.     See  BasXB  aud 

Banking. 

PULP.    See  pAfKR. 

PUMP,  Vacuum,    s.r  rnybicb. 

FUMPXHO  JIACHINEB,Y.  The  Humphrey 
Gas  Pump  described  in  the  Ykab  Book  for  1010 
found  wider  application  during  1012,  and  the 
metropolitan  water  l)oard  of  I>ond<iri  In uli  1  to 
install  five  of  these  pumps,  four  of  40.000  gal- 
lOM  per  day  capacity  and  the  fifth  of  20.000. 
It  was  leportsd  that  larger  units  had  been  de* 


signed  for  the  %yptian  govemnent  for  on  b 
irrigation  work  at  the  pumping  station  at  Mex. 

One  of  tlieso  was  to  have  a  capacity  of  100.00(7 
f,'a!lons  per  day  with  a  lift  of  nineteen  feet. 
Se<-  also  FiRK  PROTECTION. 

PPinBinf  RIfT  OP  ORTinNATiR  See 
Pbnoloot. 

PUBDUE  UTJTVEBSITT.  A  Stat*  institu- 
tion of  Injjher  education  at  ].«atavette,  Ind.. 
founded  in  1860.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  for  the  yesr  19U- 
12  was  2066.  Thto  ineludes  the  enrollment  ia 
the  summer  school.  The  faculty  numbered  IGO. 
There  was  received  a  gilt  from  \V.  C.  Smitli  of 
VVilliamsport,  Ind,,  of  $100,000.  The  annual 
inoome,  including  that  for  the  agricultural  ei- 
periment  station  was  in  1912,  fSTMSS.  The 
funds  of  tilt'  iiTii vcr.sity  are  derived  mainly  from 
federal  and  State  appropriation*.  The  productive 
funds  amounted  to  !i;240,()00.  Tlie  library  con- 
tained 30,800  volumes.   President.  W.  £.  Stone. 

VUBB  FOOD  LAW.  See  Food  m  JSlvm- 

TION. 

PUT  IN  BAY  EXPOSITION.  See  Exposi- 
tions. 

PUTUMAYO  ATBOCITIES.  fcJee  P*IC, 
History. 

PUZZOLAN  CEMEKT.    i»ee  COiWn, 

PYOMIES.    See  Anthbopouxjt. 

PYBB.HOTITE.  Mi-NKRAUHiY. 

QUADRUPLE  TUBBETS.  See  NAVAt 
Pbo<;rkss. 

QUASSB&    See  FamiiB. 

QUEBBC.  A  province  of  the  Donlaion  <tf 
("iinada.  Area,  351,873  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (census  of  -June  1,  1911)  2,002.712,  as 
compared  with  1.648,803  in  lUOI.  The  city  of 
Qu^,  the  capital,  had  78,li)0  inhabitants  (68,- 
840  in  1901).  The  province  is  adminlsteref 
by  a  lieutenaiit-^rovernor.  Sir  Francois  l.nn^'e- 
lier,  whu  was  apointed  May  5,  1911,  u{>on  the 
death  of  LieuA.-Gov.  Sir  Charles  -■Mphonte  r.in- 
talten  Pelletier.  Premier  in  i9ii.  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin.  The  srea  stated  above  does  not  include 
the  portion  (the  foriner  district  of  I'njjava)  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  annexed  to  Quebec  in 
1912.    See  Canada. 

UlSTOBT.  In  the  general  elections  the  Liberal 
government  secured  a  large  majority.  Only 
.seventeen  Conservatives  were  elected  as  aj;ain<t 
fii.xty  four  Liberals,  the  latter  having  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nationalists,  who  resented  the  Bor- 
den government's  refusal  to  create  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  in  Keewstin  when  it  was  added 
to  Manitoba,  its  rejection  of  thi-  Nationalist 
policy  a.s  to  naval  defense,  and  it.s  failure  to 
meet  tiie  Nationalist  demand•^  a»  to  the  dis- 
missal of  certain  public  officials.  There  was, 
moreover,  general  satisfaction  with  tlie  Liberal 
administration  of  Quebec  under  Sir  Loner 
Gouin. 

QUEENSLAND.  A  sUte  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  .Australia.  Area,  670.500  square 
miles.  Population  (census  of  April  S.  1911), 

005,813,  exclusive  of  full-blooded  aboriginals. 
Brisbane,  th^  cnpital,  had  3.5,491  inhabitants; 
with  Huhiirhs,  139,480.  Oovernor  in  1912,  Sir 
William  MacOregor;  premier,  D.  F.  Denham. 
See  Australia. 

HisTOBT.  The  Queensland  general  election* 
toward  the  end  of  April  resulted  in  a  majority 
of  ei^'hteen  for  tlie  ^m\i  rnraent  as  against  eii;ht 
in  the  former  Parliament.  The  issue  of  the 
electioii,  according  to  the  govemneiit,  was  ttat 
between  a  parliamentary  fownrmneiit  aad  a  ^yi* 
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Jicfllistn  wTiicli  :iirTi.  }  at  a  general  strike.  The 
Labor  party  gainenl  in  the  city  of  Rritibane,  but 
lost  in  the  country  and  miniTig  distritta.  The 
pRM  interpreted  the  result  as  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  syDdleallnB.  Tba  strike  at  Brisbane 
resulted  in  many  acta  of  violpnce  and  in  a  speech 
on  March  29, 'the  premier,  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  affair,  condemned  tiio  strike  com- 
nittee  for  its  cruelty  and  stupidity.  Ue  praised 
the  police  and  law-abiding  citizens,  however* 
for  ro>foring  order.  In  June  the  government 
introduced  u  bill  providing  for  secret  ballot  of 
jMTriuns  concerned  in  a  propos«>d  strike  and 
compuUory  fortnight's  notice  before  striking. 

QUnCBT,  Uakbiet.  See  ABwnrAfmcB. 

QTJTPITS.    See  Axtubopoloqy. 

BABIES.  |A  compartixiu  of  the  figures  ob- 
tained by-  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  IIus- 
pital  Senriee  in  191 1  with  tboae  of  1B08  show 
that  rabiee  is  apparently  on  the  inereaw  in 
the  United   States.     In    1011   ousts   were  r«- 

Srted  from  1381  localities,  ab  ugaitmt  534  in 
There  were  98  deaths  in  1911,  uh  com- 
pared with  111  deaths  in  1908.  This  is  ac- 
connted  for  prohably  by  the  Utgt  inereaie  in 
the  number  of  inMlitutitms  in  which  treatment 
could  be  obtained  und  by  tlie  fact  that  victims 
availed  theniHeives  of  this  treatment.  In  IflOS 
there  were  23  institutions  in  the  country  where 
•BtiraUe  treatment  was  administered;  in  1911 
there  wpre  at  least  42.  A  number  of  labora- 
tories supply  material  for  inoculations  to  prac- 
ticing physiciant*.  The  number  of  persons 
imown  to  have  tak«n  the  treatment  in  1908 
wat  ahout  1500;  in  1911  it  was  4625.  The 
Ignrea  for  19U  show  that  the  period  of  incu- 
bation in  19  out  of  06  eaeea  was  hetween  21 
and  30  days.  Tliree  cases  occurred  over 
twelve  months  afttr  the  injury.  The  average 
iaeulutimi  period  of  all  cases,  excluding  those 
over  one  jw,  waa  49.26  days.  The  main  facts 
brought  out  in  thia  report  are  the  wider  dia* 
tribution  of  the  infection,  its  spread  to  the 
Paci6c  Coast,  which  in  1908  seemed  to  be  free 
from  the  disca&c,  and  the  decreased  cl  ath  rate, 
owing  to  better  facilities  for  early  treatment 
and  better  distribution  of  the  antirabic  virus. 

RACING'.  Nearly  sixteen  hundred  trotting 
meetings  were  held  in  the  United  State**  and 
Canada  in  1912  in  which  ab  it  1 1  (  n  i  ,  rsi  s 
took  part  and  more  than  $0,000,000  in  purses 
and  «talc«8  was  dlstrihttted.  The  Grand  Cirenit 
comprised  thirteen  cities,  and  there  were  fif- 
teen weeks  of  continuous  racing.  Twenty 
world's  records  were  broken,  some  of  them  of 
loi^  standing  The  biggest  winner  during  the 
■saaen  was  w.  R.  Cox,  who  gathered  in  I54;88S 
la  purses.  Others  to  win  \nT^  amounts  were 
T.  W.  Murphv.  $44.-338;  E.  F.  r.e<  rs,  $41,730; 
A.  MclJonald.' $37,226,  and  A.  S,  Rodney.  $37,- 
015.  The  winning  trotters  of  the  year  were: 
Baden,  with  (35,775  and  Bather  W..  with  ISO,. 
510.  Joe  Patctien  TT.  led  the  pacers  with  $23,- 
460,  followed  by  Knight  Onwards,  with  .$10,49.5. 
Baden  captured  12  firsts,  I  second,  I  third,  and  1 
fonrtli.  Joe  Patchen  U.  in  thirteen  races  was 
flnt  12  times  and  leeond  ofiee.  T.  W.  Murphy 
held  first  place  amon;^  the  drivers,  finishing  first 
26  times,  second  27,  third  21,  fourth  14.  and 
unplaced  41.  W,  R.  Cox  was  second,  with  25 
firsts,  and  E.  F.  Qeers  third,  with  19  firsts. 

TThlan,  hy  trotting  tlie  fastest  mile  in  the 
history  of  liprht  harness  rneir?.  carried  off  the 
teaaon's  laurels.  His  time  in  the  open  was  1:58, 
vliieh  ahattafsd  th»  reoord  of  1:58%  nwd*  bj 


Lou  Dillon  in  1903  with  a  wind  shield.  An- 
other horse  to  gain  distinction  was  Airedale,  a 
yearling  colt,  who  lowered  the  record  from 
2:19)6  to  2:15%.  The  world's  record  for  tbe 
fastest  four-heat  nee  was  hrolcen  by  Dudio 
.\rr>ida1r,  who  clipped  an  average  of  half  a 
second  for  each  heat  off  tbe  former  record. 
Grace  won  the  world's  fastest  five-heat  race  by 
capturing  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  heats  in 
a  raoe  at  Columbua  in  2;04%,  2:09%,  and 
2:06^.  The  world's  trot  t  inf.'  team  record  of 
2:07=>4,  made  by  The  Monk  and  Equity  in  1904, 
was  reduced  by  L'hlan  and  Lewis  Forest  to 
2:03^.  Another  record  to  go  by  tbe  board 
was  in  the  two-year-old'  Ally  class,  Nowaday 
Girl  trotting  a  mile  on  a  half -mile  track  in 
2:16%.  The  former  record  waa  2:19%.  In 
pacing,  too,  several  new  records  were  estab- 
lished! Impetuous  Palmer  paced  a  mile  in 
2:05%,  lowering  by  a  quarter  of  a  second  the 
time  made  by  Klatawali  in  1898  and  eaualed  by 
Jim  I^ogan  in  1909.  Braden  Direct  reduced  the 
record  for  four-year-olds  from  2:04  to  2:03%. 
Tbe  old  record  was  established  by  Online  in 
1894.  Evelyn  W.  was  another  pacer  to  break 
records.  She  paced  the  world'a  fastest  two- 
heat  and  flTe-l»eat  races.  Mino  Heir  and  Oeorge 
<;:mo  established  a  new  tcum  rrrord  of  2:02, 
lowering  the  beitt  previous  time  made  by  Hedge- 
wood  Boy  aad  Lad7  Maud  CL  in  1908  by  three- 
fourths  of  A  leeoao. 

BACQ1TBT8  AKD  OOVBT  TBNmS.  Th« 
national  amateur  r  ir  iii' t  t  ham[iionsliip  tourna- 
ment was  held  at  Boston  in  February.  Tn  tho 
final  round  Reginald  Fineke,  the  title-holder,  de- 
feated J.  Gordon  Douglas  15—7, 16—11. 11—15, 
1^15,  15—8.  Q.  A.  Shaw  and  O.  R.  Fearing 
won  the  doubles  championship  from  M.  S.  Bar- 
ger  and  Payne  Whitney  by  default.  J.  Gordon 
Douglas  captured  the  gold  racquet  trophy  for 
tlie  second  suoeeasive  year  hy  defeating  H.  F. 
McCbrmfdr  18—6.  15—8,  17—15.  Charles  Wil* 
liams,  ulin  in  1011  had  won  the  world's  profct> 
sional  championship,  retained  his  title  by  de- 
feating George  Standing  2 — 15,  15 — 9,  15 — 9, 
15 — 11.  The  military  singles  championship  waa 
decided  at  London,  A.  H.  Muir  defeating  A.  C. 
O.  Luther,  the  title-holder,  14—17,  14—18, 
18—15,  15—8,  15—12.  E.  M.  Baerlein,  holder 
of  the  English  singles  championship,  retired  in 
1912,  and  the  title  passed  to  B.  8.  Foster 
through  his  defeat  of  G.  6.  Kershaw  12—15, 
17—14,  15—8,  15—1.  The  Oxford-Cambridge 
doubles  tournament  was  won  by  Cambridpre.  C. 
Hutchins  won  the  United  States  amateur  cliam- 

Sionahip  at  squash  raoqueta  by  defeating  F.  B. 
mith  15—10.  16—10,  16—18,  17—16.  The  na« 
tional  squash  tennis  championship  went  to  Al- 
fred Stillmun.  2d,  vvlio  defeated  John  W.  Pren- 
tiss 1.5—3.  15—10,  1.5—9,  15—8. 

Jay  Gould  successfully  defended  his  title  as 
amateur  eonrt  tennis  ehampion  by  defeating 
Joshua  Crane  0—3.  f^— 1,  0.  Oonld  and 
W.  H.  T.  Uuhn  captured  the  doubles  title  in  a 
match  with  G.  R.  Fearing  and  Crane  8—4,  5—8, 

8—2.  3—6,  6—4.   

RAinATIOV  QVAMTUK.  See  PRtncs. 
RADIOACTIVITY.  See  Phtstcs. 
BADIOTHERAPY  (RSntoen  Rays).  The 
discussions  of  these  therapeutic  agencies  were 
characterised  hy  a  somewhat  pessimistic  tone 
during  1912.  Ravogli  enumerated  the  unto- 
ward results  reported  from  treatment  hy  X-rny 
exposures,  which  include,  beside  skin  burns  and 
uleen^r  the  ocenrranoe  In  many  inataaeea  of  ma> 
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ligtuiDt  tumors  after  tlie  ray  had  been  ii»cd  for 
benign  aiTections.  Another  reai  danger  is  that 
malignant  growths,  under  the  influence  of  radi- 
ation, are  apt  (o  be  •timulaied  to  metaataiie 
activity.  In  tMitr  word*,  a  loealised  tamor 
may  he  "  8catt<>rod  "  and  set  up  other  growths 
in  various  parts  of  the  bo<ly,  resulting  in  the 
«arly  death  of  tin  j  atu  nt. 

lUoiUM.  As  to  radium,  Kronka,  at  the  con- 
grcM  for  balneology  in  Berlin  made  the  state- 
ment that  this  substance  had  so  far  not  abowa 
any  certain  success  in  any  single  disMM. 
Nevertheless,  radium  in  beitig  largely  used,  and 
radio-activity  is  being  discovered  in  the  springs 
of  many  watering  pTaees  nee<!in<^  exploitation, 


Nfw  radium  inatitutei  vera  catablisbed  in  Bar* 
lin  and  Vitfnna.    It  cannot  be  said,  however, 

thtit  any  definite  advance  was  made  in  1912  in 
our  knowledge  of  tiie  therapeutic  value  of  this 
fiubi^tunce. 

SASIUJC  See  Chkmistby,  and  Badiothsb- 
Apr. 


See  BAiLWAr  AcG^ 
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BAIL  WAILVBMIk 
manB.   

BAaWAT  ACCUMBHTB.  The  questton  of 

safety  in  railway  travel  throughout  the  United 
States  was  especially  prominent  in  the  year 
1912  on  account  of  a  succession  of  serious  acci- 
4ent8  and  a  geaerai  awakening  of  public  opin- 
ion and  dlKninion.  The  winter  of  IftU'lS  had 
been  unusually  severe  and  this  was  in  large 
part  responHible  for  a  number  of  derailments, 
due  primarily  to  defects  developing   in  track 
and  roadbed.    At  the  same  time  the  weights 
carried  by  the  wheels  had  been  increased  and 
high  speeds  maintained  without  a  proper  under- 
standing  in   all   cases  of  the  strength  of  the 
track.     Aecordinply  there  were  wrecks  tf  fa  t 
trains  on  railway  lines  suppotted  to  be  main- 
tained In  the  Imt  possible  manner,  with  all 
protection  of  automatic  block  signals  and  other 
safety  devices.    Failures  of  rails  under  service 
were  conspicuous  to  a  greater  degr*  c  ihan  ever 
before,  while  the  human  factor  became  promi- 
nent throiq[b  accidents  caused  by  negligence, 
«areles8ne8s,  or  disobedience  of  various  raiiwaj 
employees.    Tliere  were  also  the  niual  nnmher 
cf  wrtcks  due  to  lack  of  block  signal^  an  I  im- 
proper condition  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
but  the!«e  were  not  as  provocative  of  the  gen- 
•eral  diseussions  as  those  which  followed  losses 
•of  life  and  injuries  on  the  best  eouipped  and 
maintained  lines.    In  fact,  it  was  found  neces- 
aary  for  the  two  eighteen-hour  trains  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  New  York  Cen* 
tral  and  Pennsylvania  lines  to  lengthen  tlieir 
aehedttles  by  two  hours,  following  several  aeel« 
^ents   to  these  trains,  while   in   other  cases, 
notably  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  accidents  resulted  from  un- 
due speed  at  certain  points  on  the  line  when 
tlie  trains  were  using  switches  or  croosovcrs  at 
too  high  a  rale  of  speed.    The  more  serious 
Accidents   sterved   to   bring   before   the  public 
more  prominently  than  ever  the  annual  acci- 
dent report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  to  emphasise  the  great  number  of 
casualties    that    seem    to    nccorapnny  railway 
operation  in  the  United  States.    These  casual- 
ties are  given  in  the  accompanying  table  from 
the  tweaty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
•ion,  whieh  nndcr  the  piwisions  of  the  law 
<»f  May  6^  1910,  reeslTea  a  "Uonthly  report 


under  rmtb  of  all  collisions,  derailments,  of 
other  accidents  resulting  in  injury  to  persons, 
equipment,  or  roadbed  arising  from  the  operB- 
tion  of  such  railroad."  This  law  gives  the 
commission  authority  to  investigate  all  vol* 
lisions,  derailments,  or  other  accidents  result- 
ing in  serious  injury  to  person  or  to  the  prop- 
erty of  a  railroad  occurring  on  the  line  of  anj 
coinmon  carrier  eogaffed  io  intentate  or  ior> 
eign  comnMtM  bf  mOnad." 


1912  mi 

Killed  Injured  Killed  Injoreil 

In  train  aoddenta.    JU  141  ••713 

Other  cnusea   W     $jm   £U  $,nt 

Total                   US  IMM      ttt  UAU 

Employees  on  duty: 

In  train  accident*.    59ft  7,098       S20  •,101 

In  eoupttng  aodd..  UB  t,m  IN  WMt 
Overhead  obatruc^ 

tlons,  etc                  77  1,5W         76  I.Sli 

Falling  from  cars    573  13.874       53^  IZ.98« 

Other  cauaeo.           1.482  23,391     1,427  21.7«2 

Total                    2,920  "49,120     2,871  ~4M4S 

Total  passencera 

and  ereplOyesa  en   

duty.. TTT  MM  IMtt 

Employees  not  on  datys 

In  tr.'Lin  accidents.      tO  IM         It  114 
In  coupling  accid..  g  «•••*< 
Overhead  obstruc- 
tions                             1  II           t  U 

Falllnir  from  cars.      &S  812        #  m 

Other  cauaeo           141  4W      W  41$ 

Total                  tU  m     lit  Ni 

other  pemonii: 

Not  tn^apasalng — 

In  train  accidents.      13  tVt        11  IIS 

Other  causes......  i.iss  4,746    i,i43  A.m 

Total                 UM  l,iM  «,4fl 

Trespassers; 

In  train  aooMonU.     91  151        Si  141 

Other  causes  S.343  5,&36     S.203  S.4T3 

Total                   6.4S4  6,487     6,284  ~6^ 

Total  accidents  In- 
volving train 

operation   10,ltS  17.m    MtV  IMIt 

Industrial  accidents 
to  employ«ea  not 
Involving  train 

operation                  400  92.363       4S9  79.137 

Grand  total  .10.686  188,(88  10,8M  164iU> 


Ooumnn  ahd 


 .                          .1912  19U  191«  I9e» 

COUtStons   i,4t8  E,§m  Mil  MU 

*Damase  to  cars,  en* 

Kines.  and  read....  4.880  4.302  4.429  8.IM 

Killed  In  c^JMoaS. . .     878  436  433  343 

Derailments                     8,316  6.260  S,9tg  S.249 

•DamuRe  to  cars,  en- 
gines, and  road....  7.197  6.660  6,186  ijm 
Killed  In  deraiiments    8*4  848  848  ^14 
Total  collisions  and  de- 

rallmenla   13.698  11.84B  11.779  9.«74 

•OamuKc   11,527  9,8fi2  9.824  7.484 

Killed                              772  786  778  8il 

*  Damavs  In  thousands  of  doltem 

The  reports  of  these  invest  i  l,m  t  inn'-  wpn>  to 
be  published,  hut  were  not  adm rs-nble  as  evi- 
dence in  damage  suitg  arising  out  sf  US 
accident.  Under  this  the  Interstate  Coonciee 
Oommisahm.  tbroogh  Its  laspecCatn  of  safsfcf 
applianeet,  mad*  n  ssriei  of  IftvtstlgifttioM^  hnd 
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up  to  Srpt  ember  1,  1912,  they  had  made  a 
critical  examination  of  81  of  the  more  serious 
aoeidents,  49  of  which  were  collisioiis,  31  dc- 
T&ilments,  and  one  a  grade^roeaing  accident. 
It  wa«  found  that  in  the  ease  of  the  derail- 

ment«  14  were  rither  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  by  bnd  track,  but  that  in  5  of  tlic^^c 
exce«sive  speed  in  violation  of  existinj;  speed 
reatrictions  bad  been  maintained.  In  3  cases 
ioTestigated  track  eonditions  were  found  obvi- 
flOaly  unsafe,  and  in  one  of  these  the  derail- 
ment took  place  at  oriiiiiar^'  speed.  Forty- 
eight  of  the  49  collisions  investigated  wt-rc 
^ueed  by  mistakes  on  the  part  of  employees 
«nd  33  oeenrred  on  roads  operated  under  train- 
order  system.  The  report  made  by  the  in- 
spectors'of  tlie  commission  stated  these  various 
accidents  in  detail  and  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  track  and  roadln^d.  The  assistance 
of  James  E.  Howard,  eni^ineer-physicist  of  the 
United  States  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
was  enlisted  and  he  made  a  number  of  tests  of 
rail  wliicli  indicated  i  (  i  tions  of  weakness 
And  lack  of  power  to  re«>ii*t  lite  strei»ses  cauiied 
hj  heavy  trains  moving  «t  bigh  speed. 

H'bile  these  tenorta  wen  made  by  the  gov* 
emment,  and  In  many  Mses  there  were  stimlar 
investigatioiis  by  State  railway  or  public  serv- 
ice comiuiissions,  there  was  corresponding  activ- 
Itj  on  the  part  of  the  railways  themselves.  The 
question  of  rails  received  mueh  attention,  and 
H  waa  fonad  that  there  was  need  of  maintain- 
ing the  most  rigorous  spccificatinnq  and  insist- 
ing^ that  only  the  best  portion  ot  tiie  cast  steel 
ing^i  should  be  used  in  their  manufacture. 
l&m  MnrAu.inwT.)  Speeds  were  reduced  on 
many  lines,  and  in  some  eases  speed  reeorders 
were  placed  in  the  cabs  of  thn  locomotives. 
The  provision  ot  automatic  train  ntops  was  also 
discussed  and  the  satisfactory  use  of  these  de- 
vices on  elevated  snd  subway  lines  urged  in 
their  behalf. 

The  f];tt'stinn  nf  rlisclpline  came  prominently 
to  the  front,  as  it  was  found  tliat  muLij  rules 
were  disobeyed  and  that  tendencies  to  overrun 
•ignala  were  developed.  Surprise  tests  were 
proaeented  with  vigor  on  many  lines  and  the 
*  saf'  ty  rommittee  movement,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1010  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western with  the  aim  of  securing  the  interest 
4wd  cooperation  of  ib»  employees,  was  extended 
«ver  s  large  number  of  lines.  This  plan  in* 
volved  the  formn»;rin  of  representative  commit- 
tees on  each  division  from  the  various  classes 
of  employees  who  were  charged  with  the  duty 
4»f  investigatiag  socideots  and  using  their  influ- 
«iiee  towards  arousing  a  mor»  general  apprecia* 
tlon  of  the  serious  effects  of  carelessness,  taking 
of  chances,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  and  in 
their  bringing  home  to  the  emptoyee<!  the  fact 
tlMtt  tiK7  wore  the  ones  to  suffer  by  loss  of 
life  and  infurlefl  rather  than  tlie  stoHtholders 
and  e.[>tr;!tirt:,'  cifTifinls.  On  the  Chicafio  atul 
Northwestern,  where  thi«t  plan  liad  been  in  oper- 
ation for  almost  two  years,  a  great  improve- 
meat  was  observed  snd  which  involved  a  strik- 
ing decrease  in  the  loss  of  life  among  employees 
and  pn=-rn7er»,  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able opirratinp  conditiouB.  In  the  winter  of 
1911-12  large  safety  rallies  were  held  in  Kansas 
atj,  Buffalo,  Jeraey  City,  and  other  points 
attdf  tlie  interest  of  both  ofBeials  and  employees 
was  genuine  and  spontaneous.  Safety  commit- 
tees by  the  end  of  the  rear  bad  been  formed 
in  ■one  milnNid  eonpuns. 


In  connection  vrith  the  question  of  disci- 
pi  ino  there  was  considerable  discussion,  as  it 
was  claimed  that  the  strength  of  organized 
labor  interfered  with  the  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory operating  conditions  and  failed  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  of  unfit  employee's.  This 
view  was  takeii  by  a  number  of  railroad  oper- 
ating men,  and  also  by  .J.  O.  Kagan,  the  rail- 
way signal  man  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  author.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods  combated  this  position, 
maintaining  that  tlicy  bad  raised  tiic  standard 
of  labor  and  individual  e(Tici>  t  i  y  u  Aniericaa 
railway  lines  and  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
their  influence  that  it  was  naiataiiiM  at  its 
present  point  of  efficiency. 

It  was  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection 
the  effects  of  government  control,  as  in  no 
single  industry  in  the  United  States  has  gov- 
ernment intericrencs  been  as  active  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  railways.  This  has  involved  manv 
efforts  to  secure  increased  safety,  such  as  vari- 
ous .^:ifi-ty  :i[tii]i:ince  acts,  tlir  iioura  of  .service 
law,  tlie  inspection  of  locouiotivea  law,  com- 
pulsory reporting  of  all  accidents  and  provision 
for  their  innieetion,  and  other  atatutes  and 
regulations  of^  the  commission  havii^  the  same 
end  in  view.  These  unquestionably  have 
brought  about  better  conditions  in  American 
railroading  and  have  secured  a  uniformity  of 
practice  that  has  iwen  distinctly  beneficiaC 

Railway  safety  in  the  United  States  can 
hardly  b*  compared  witii  railway  conditions 
in  Kurope,  as  there  are  fundamental  differences 
which  render  impossible  any  just  comparison. 
The  railway  lines  of  the  United  States  have 
■an  aggregate  length  of  some  £40,060  miles,  as 
compared  witli  200,000  miles  for  all  Europe, 
and  in  many  cases  go  through  regions  thinly 
settled.  This  makes  much  more  dillicult  the 
task  of  supervision,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
country  itself,  often  rugged  and  mountainous, 
must  hp  rniisidered.  Tlie  more  concentrated 
traffic  of  Kurope  permits  a  more  stable  track 
and  conditions  of  maintenance,  and  the  com- 
parison may  be  effected  with  a  system  of  sub- 
urban lines  around  a  great  city  as  contrasted 
with  transcontinental  lines  where  there  Is  much 
le«s  traffic  but  greater  difficulty  in  arranging 
for  it.  Furtliermore,  the  military  training  ana 
habits  of  obedience  to  law,  both  on  the  part  of 
employees  and  the  general  public,  mako  for 
greater  safety,  as  infractions  of  rules  aiO  poa^ 
ished  with  severity  in  most  cases. 

In  any  comparison  of  statistics  considerable 
allowance  must  be  made  for  differences  of 
method  of  classiflcation  and  deAnition,  and  tbs 
accompanying  tabular  statement  for  all  Europe 
is  compiled  from  the  best  official  statistics 
available,  but  its  deficiencies  are  manifest.  It 
should  be  noted  that  any  comparison  mads 
should  he  hetwasn  the  ooliected  railway  lines 
nf  thr  T^nited  States  and  those  of  all  Eorops 
rsithcr  than  between  separate  countries. 

That  the  dereliction  of  employees  producing 
railway  accidents  was  not  confined  to  the  United 
States  was  shown  by  the  derailment  occurring 
on  the  London  and  Xorth-Westem  Railway  on 
September  17,  in  wiiicii  15  persons,  including 
both  engineer  and  fireman,  were  killed  and  40 
injured,  8  seriously.  This  accident  occurred  to 
a  train  passing  from  the  fast  to  the  slow  line 
at  Ditton  Junction,  and  was  caused  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  engine-driver,  who  failed  to  aladcen 
i^eed  when  the  signals  indicated  that  the  tmin  ^ 
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Campltod  ftam  Oflldal  StatlaUes  eniatBliwd  In  the  SUUatteal  AtaMMCt  for  th*  FHnolpal 
OUmt  Foreign  Coimtzles  of  Oreat'  Britain. 
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*  IncluOlng  satddoB.    t  Acddenta  on  Btato  Hal 

wai  being  tnrmnl  from  the  fa^t  t  the  slow 
line.  In  the  iovestisatioD  of  thici  accident  by 
the  Board  of  Trado  iBspeeton,  It  wai  brought 
out  that  thero  wu  paetiettUy  no  motbod  of 
testing  an  engine-dnTer't  knowledge  of  tbe 
roads  over  which  he  i»  to  travel  beyon  ?  his 
own  aHaertion  over  hiu  signature  that  be  knows 
the  section  of  the  line.  The  danger  in  the 
caie  of  extra  or  caanal  drivers  operating  trains 
was  found  to  be  considerable,  and  indicated  a 
lacic  of  care  and  foruthoufiJit  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  companies  whose  good  manage- 
ment in  all  matter*  Of  operatwn  pnvionsly 
had  been  studied. 

Tbe  discharge  of  an  enginfr-drtrer  for  intozi- 
catiou  prtxliiced  a  strike  in  England  during  the 
year  and  brought  up  anew  the  discuasion  of 
safety  on  railways  and  the  discipline  required 
of  railway  aervaota. 

On  May  19  there  occurred  a  wreck  at  Paris. 
Frame,  in  a;  i  li  17  jK'opIc  were  killed,  and 
on  July  31  there  was  a  disaster  on  the  Ontral 
Railroad  of  Brazil^  with  100  fatalities.  On 
October  22,  200  persons  were  Icilled  in  a  rail- 
road wreck  at  Smyrna.    See  Betaiuir. 

Po.^sibly,  however,  the  he.'^t  indication  of  rel- 
ative safety  is  tbe  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried one  mile  to  each  person  killed  In  a  train 
accident.  Thp  fi£r"rP!»  for  1910  of  lin,772.'207 
paiMMfnffers  carriL-d  one  mile  to  one  killed  in  a 
train  aecident.  and  for  liJOi*  of  115,056.611 
passengers  carried  one  milo  to  one  killed  in  a 
train  aecident,  are  perhaps  signifieant  in  coni> 
pari<5on  with  the  llj^ures  immediately  follow- 
in^',  the  first  being  perhaps  a  fair  averau'i'  for 
tlie  [la^t  twenty  years.  Now,  taking'  (ho  figures 
given  in  the  British  .Statistical  Abstract,  it  is 
found  that  in  Sweden  in  1000  for  eaeh  passen- 
ger killed,  243,04.3,702  passenpers  were  carrie<l 
one  kilometer  (151,489.040  passengers  carriett 
one  mile)  ;  in  Holland,  422.ft2!».O0O  (2C2.t>;iS,<t(>{) 
passengers  carried  one  mile)  ;  in  Belgium,  305,- 
638,840  (  245,548,249  passengers  carried  one 
mile);  in  France,  2,042.8.35,020  (1.2«8,«0M0fl 
paHsengers  carried  one  mile  to  one  killed  in  a 
train  aieiden();  in  Switzerland,  173,868.6.54 
(107,972,404  passengers  carried  one  mile),  and 
in  Hungary,  183,558,070  (113.000,120  passen- 
gers carried  one  mile)  were  carried  one  kilo- 


meter to  e.icli  pai.senper  killed;  in  Japan  on 
company  railways  170,81  i,2i^6  pas^ugers  were 
carried  one  mile  to  each  one  killed. 

RAILWAY  ENGINXEBS.  See  AbbRI^ 
Tio.N  AND  Conciliation,  Inoustbial. 

RAILWAYS.   In  a  plea  for  bigker  Fates  at 

almost  the  beginning  of  the  cnnpain,  whicb 
the  railways  started  in  1907  and  whieb  endsd 

in  failure  in  1911,  President  Mellen  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  pointed  out 
that  th  li  v,ii»  an  economic  fallacy  somewhere 
in  a  demand  for  a  higher  price  for  transpor- 
tation at  a  time  when  the  supply  bad  not  en^ 
overtaken  the  demand  but  was  rapidly  exceed- 
inj^  it.  This  condition  of  excels  of  supply  over 
dtniand  for  trans^portation  continued  through 
1908,  1900,  1910,  1911,  and  the  firsfe  hall  of 
the  calendar  year  1912.  WHh  an  abruptness 
that  is  comparable  to  the  rapidity  with  whirh 
business  fell  otT  in  1907,  business  began  in  UU2 
to  make  demands  on  the  transportation  plant 
of  the  country  in  excess  of  tbe  poeeihle  outjpttt 
of  this  plant.  Although  even  tbe  ao-ealled 
granf;cr  roads  liave  .i  tiiiniage,  furnished  by 
products  of  agriculture,  atiiuunting  to  but  t5 
per  cent,  of  tiieir  total  tonnage,  and  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  alone  of  not  over  15 
per  cent,  of  tiieir  total  revenue,  neverthekss 
crop  conditions  havp  an  effect  on  railway  pross 
earnings  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importao^^ 
of  the  actual  tonnage  of  these  products  carried. 
The  shoe  manufacturer  or  the  piano  manufac- 
turer is  aJTeeted  direetiv  bv  crop  oMiditiOBS« 
hecaiiep  a  part  of  the  added  wealth  from  larre 
crops  is  spoilt  on  his  product,  but  the  elTeet 
on  railways  is  twofold.  The  railway  gets  the 
revenue  both  from  transporting  the  articles 
bougbt  with  tbe  added  wealth  and  from  trans- 
porting the  crops  themgelves.  The  demand  oa 
railway  facilities  in  a  season  of  large  crops 
:ind  resulting  aetivi^  Is  correspondingly  heavy. 
During  tbe  Tears  ainoe  1907  there  have  been 
two  powerful  forces  at  work  restricting  rail- 
way expenditure  on  r  iilu  i\  f  iciri  i.  -  md  roll- 
ing iitock.  The  decreased  j;ros>«  business  and 
the  increased  unit  price  of  labor  have  left 
smaller  net  earnings  available  for  iapmfe- 
nuttta,  and  the  system  of  accounts  preeerfted 
hf  the  Interstate  Gommeree  Ctauniaslsn  and 
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In  effael  since  Jane  30,  1907,  has  provided  for  year  since  1906,  there  was  very  Utile  permanent 
•  restrletlon  of  tlie  term  "expenses'*  to  cover  financing  done,  even  by  the  stronger  railroad 

only  replacing  in  kind  for  maintenance.  The  companies,  and  tl  i  omIv  1  .vo  lar^'e  indepcndi'nt 
tmditiuual  inclination  of  American  railruad  projects  for  new  ruilroad  building  that  have 
operating  officers  is  to  put  bacic  into  the  prop-  been  started  within  the  last  donea  ySMS  both 
ertjr  eacn  yenr  in  the  form  of  betterments  n  went  into  tbe  bands  of  reoeiverai 
eertain  part  of  net  eaminfis,  and  fn  tfae  past  RBcnvnntrm  ahi>  FonBCUomnn.  Tie 
many  roat!>  fi  iv,  rlinr^'  il  ihcrtc  heHnrni  nts  to  Denver,  Nortliwcstem  and  Pacific,  for  whioll 
eX[H;»!it's  wlien  they  were  not  evidently  improve-  a  receiver  was  appointed,  waa  projected  from 
ments  which  would  add  earning  power.  The  Denver,  Co!.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  thus 
commission's  rules  for  ncooonting  provide  that  paralleling  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Denver 
such  expenditttmi  abonid  be  ebargra  to  capital  and  Rio  Orande;  in  <ytlier  words,  threatening 
account,  and  since  tM,  r  ile  wa^  promulgated  competition  with  both  tbe  Gould  intere.st.H  and 
at  a  time  when  retrenchment  became  ueceasary,  the  Ilarriman  interests.  The  route  selected  is 
it  has  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  aban-  generally  understood  to  be  better  than  that 
doament  by  nilroad  directors  of  a  poli<7  which  followed  by  the  Denver  and  Hio  Grande,  «1> 
lias  always  been  oonsldered  peenlUr  to  Aneri-  thoush  It  Involves  one  very  long  and  very 
can  railroading  tnd  synonymom  with  good  pensive  tunnel  through  the  Continental  Divide, 
business.  The   project   naturally   had    the  enthusiastic 

The  advantages  tiwt  have  accrued  to  rail  support  of  a  great  many  people  in  Colorado, 
ways  through  tlM  aceessi^  of  catting  down  on  end  the  financial  arrangemenU  were  made  by 
expenses  can  hardly  be  overMtimated.  Some  of  David  H.  Hoffntt,  president  of  tbe  First  Na* 
the  reports  of  roiiJs  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  tional  Bank  of  Denver,  Col.  Up  to  1912,  211 
June  3U,  ItilZ,  show  atitounding  increases  in  miles  of  road  from  ]>t>nver  went  to  Steamboat 
operating  efficiency.  The  Mitinore  and  Oliio  Springs  had  been  built  and  the  company  had 
showed  an  increase  in  ita  average  trainload  of  outatanding  $ll^SSfiOti  funded  debt  and  $10,- 
revenue  ft«ight  of  over  100  tons,  or  more  than  040,700  stock.  Even  before  Mr.  MoiTatt's  death, 
25  per  cent;  the  averaae  trainload  being  5iA  ^v)lic^  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1011. 
tons  in  1912.  As  a  corollarj*  of  this  attempt  to  iui  lhcr  extension  of  the  road  had  been  stopj)ed 
reduce  expenses  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  to  and  operation  was  carried  on  on  the  most 
railroad  oompaniea  of  the  services  of  competent  modest  scale.    Attempts  were  made  to  get  the 

Eneral  officers.  The  pay  of  railroad  officers  financial  backing  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
a  been  low.  and  is  I  m  to  riay,  and  although  After  Mr.  Moffatt's  deatli  it  was  found  neees- 
a  number  of  the  ruiltouil  presidents  in  the  J»ary  to  refinance  notes  ialling  due  and  bearing 
I'nited  States  have  worked  up  from  the  ranks,  his  personal  guarantee.  An  Eastern  banking 
yet  tbe  owners — those  who  have  made  fortunea  firm  nve  some  help,  already  having  been  inter- 
from  the  development  <»f  railroads—are  not  in  ested  in  the  proposal,  and  an  attempt  waa  made, 
a  great  number  of  cusrn  railroad  men.  The  to  persuade  the  voters  of  Colorado  to  agree 
value  and  importance  of  men  of  the  type  of  that  the  State  should  issue  bonds  to  pay  for 
Daniel  Willard  at  the  head  of  railroad  man-  at  least  part  of  the  insi  tin'  tunnel  through 
agements  is  being  more  and  more  recognized,  the  Continental  Divido  This  proposal  was  not 
and  an  important  instance  of  this  is  the  ex-  ratified  at  the  elections  in  November,  1918,  hot 
tension  of  the  authority  of  B.  V  Bush,  who  difficulty  in  refinancing  the  short  term  notes 
was  made  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  had  already  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
1911,  over  the  Denv.  r  and  Rio  Grande,  the  cciver.  Mr.  MofTatt  was  at  one  time  a  rich 
Western  Pacific,  and  other  Gould  roads:  the  man,  but  he  had  nut  only  done  his  best  to 
election  of  W.  J.  Harahan  as  president  of  the  finance  the  building  of  the  Denver,  Northwests 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  election  of  C.  E.  em,  and  Pacifie  through  local  capital  which  he, 
Sebair  as  president  of  tbe  Missouri,  Kansas  as  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
and  T('\aa.  Denver,  was  in  a  remarkably  good  position  to 

Almost  at  the  end  of  1912  James  J.  Hill  interest,  but  had  largely  invested  hia  own  for- 
made  an  address  before  the  Railway  Business  tune  in  the  plan.  Regardless  of  whether  or 
Assoeintioii  in  which  he  made  a  new  plea  for  not  his  original  idea  bad  been  to  fores 
inereased  railway  rates  based  on  the  theory  tbe  Sburiman  or  Gould  Interests  to  hoy  him 
that  the  railways  of  this  country  could  not  out,  he  appealed  to  the  local  capitnli<ts  of 
handle  the  businesa  that  thia  country  has  to  Colorado  on  the  ground  that  not  only  would 
olTer  with  a  property  worth  no  more  than  the  building  of  this  line  help  to  develop  Colo- 
180,000  per  mile.  The  year  1912,  therefore,  rado,  but  that  railroad  building  itself  wss  still 
makes,  In  a  way.  both  a  justification  for  the  a  profitable  undertaking  In  which  to  invest  new 
commission's  refusal  in  -rant  increases  in  capital.  In  this  plea  he  failed, 
rates  at  a  time  of  businesa  depre.ssion,  which  The  Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient,  which 
is  really  n  recognition  of  a  general  economic  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1912,  waa 
principle,  and  a  new  starting  point  in  which  projected  to  run  from  Kanaaa  Cl^  southwest 
higher  rates  will  be  justified,  if  they  are  to  through  the  United  Statea  and  Mexico  to  a 
be  jusfificT    if   ill,  upon  the  principle  of  sup-  port  on  the  Gulf  of  California.    There  was  a 

Ely  and  demand  for  transportation.  There  real  economic  reason  for  building  this  road, 
ave  been  certain  tendencies  which  have  orys-  It  BOt  only  developed  new  territory,  but  it  will 
tallised  during  1012  tbat  may  be  either  the  form  a  new  nmte  when  completed  tbat,  whlla 
foondatlon  on  which  railroad  officers  base  it  will  compete  In  certain  instances  with  exist* 
their      !;  fn   that  higher   rates  are  necessary,  ing  roads,  will  also  transportation  that 

or  manifestations  of  more  fundamental  facts  of  was  not  heretofore  available.  Unlike  the  Den- 
which  Mr.  Hill's  -^pe^ch  is  simply  another  mani  ver.  Northwestern,  and  Pacific,  the  project  was 
fcatation.  In  1912  there  was  less  mm  railroad  hardly  open  to  even  tlie  suspicion  that  it  might 


tailt  Hbm  im  mtij  one  of  tiw  Mst  fifteen  yanm.  have  oeoo  Hndertaiien  to  fofoe  iomo  other  exist- 
There  was  man  equipmnt  oroered  ttwn  ia  niqr  log  r^lroad  company  to  buy.   There  is  hora/' 
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Um  distiDction  between  forcing  an  exitilag  rmil- 
itNld  company  to  buy  new  property  and  makinir 

it  desirable  for  them  to  do  sn  There  are  at 
least  four  railroad  systems  wiucli  might  find 
the  Kanftas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient  worth 
buying  and  developing.  £.  A.  StihreU  very 
largely  ral««d  the  money  t«  tmitd  the  764  nim 
of  road  ihat  had  been  completed  in  1012.  A 
part  of  it  was  raised  in  tlie  United  States, 
entirely  from  private  investors,  and  a  part  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Stilwell's  consistent  aim  was  to 
keep  the  road  independent  and  hinueif  in  ood> 
trol.  Since  he  was  not  himself  a  capitalist — 
he  was  a  former  insurance  nuin — it  was  neces- 
sary that  no  ban!-,  oi  group  of  bankers  be  called 
on  to  furnish  any  large  proportion  of  the  money 
needed  to  bnUd  the  nwd  end  Mr.  Stilwell  relied 
on  interesting  enough  small  investors  to  carry 
out  his  project.  With  704  miles  built,  $21,146,- 
(100  inustundin;.'  funded  debt  and  about  $2'\- 
000,000  stock,  the  company  found  itself  unable 
to  raise  more  capital  in  the  way  in  which  tho 
money  already  invested  has  been  raised.  That 
the  proj<>ct  as  a  railroad  undertaking  bad  real 
merit  till  re  can  be  little  doubt.  A  study  of 
trafBc  conditions  leadii  almost  inevitably  to 
this  conclusion,  and  the  personnel  of  the  bond- 
holders' committee,  which  was  foroied  when  the 
roed  was  pnt  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
shows  c  iK  ]ii  ively  that  Mr.  Stilwell  was  able 
to  interest  in  hia  project  a  very  shrewd  class 
of  investors.  There  is,  therefore^  OKOmpIifled 
in  the  receivership  of  thia  raed*  even  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  that  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern, 
and  I'll!  ifie,  the  failure  of  an  attempt  inti  rest 
the  small  investor  in  new  railroad  building 
regardless  o(  Vbm  inherent  ionndneM  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  ICarquette,  with  2S31  miles  of  road, 
pfl'^  nTi'noO  of  funded  debt,  and  $28,186,590 
stock,  v-aH  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
in  1912.    The  fact  that  this  receivership  took 

C*  »  in  1812  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  oon- 
porarj  railroad  history.  The  rood  had  a 
rather  top-heavy  capitalisation.  An  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  have  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton,  and  Dayton  take  it  over,  but 
it  proved  an  impossible  burden  for  this  com- 
pany, and  J.  P*  Horgnn  end  Company,  who 
had  control  of  both  roads,  sold  th>^  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton,  and  Dayton  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  in  1912  apparently  allowed  the  P^re 
Marijuette  to  fall  into  n  receivership  through 
its  own  weight.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
receivership  was  the  refusal  of  the  Michigan 
Railroad  Commission  to  gri»nt  authority  to  the 
r^re  Marquette  to  issue  certain  new  securities* 
For  statistics,  see  Financiai.  Review. 

CoNSTluonow  I  If  1912.  The  receiverriiip  of 
the  Denver,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific  nnd  the 
Kansas  C'ity,  Mexico,  and  Orient  did  not  stop 
new  construction  on  these  roads  in  1912  simply 
because  new  construction  Jiad  been  atopped  pre- 
viously. There  was,  however,  no  existing  rood 
which  was  making  extension  on  any  very  large 
scale,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fart  that 
railroad  companies  were  not  pursuing  a  policy 
of  building  branch  lines  into  new  territory, 
made  the  record  of  new  construction,  which 
record  is  compiled  each  year  by  the  Raitirat/ 
Age  Oazttte  from  a  very  thorougli  canvass  of 
the  chief  engineers  of  all  roads  that  are  doing 
new  work,  one  of  the  smallest  for  any  year 
during  the  twenty  that  this  record  has  been 
Iwpt.    Thwe  were  2997  miles  of  first  track 


built  in  1918,  eemmriiw  with  3066  miles  built 
in  1911,  and  2109  miles  hnllt  in  1897,  tlm  nest 

previous  smallest  yrnr  In  1895  but  1420  miles 
of  new  lirst  track  were  built,  wbic^  is  the 
smallest  of  any  year  in  the  record.  Last  year 
was  e  cttlmiMtlon  of  a  period  of  restridkis* 
in  new  raihroed  building,  but  the  end  of  Oe 
year  saw  work  begun  on  a  very  considerable 
mileage  of  new  roads  and  plans  made  for  an 
even  larger  mileage.  In  the  beginning  of  1911 
there  were  2500  miles  under  construction  and 
over  2800  miles  additional  nre  definitely  pro- 
jected. In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  construction 
situation  is  analogous  to  the  equipment  situa- 
tion. 

Cass  axd  Locomotives  OaoEBcn.  Up  to  1912 
end  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  equip- 
ment market  bad  been  extraordinarily  dulL 
Even  with  a  sudden  revival  in  orders  there 
was  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  builders 
that  induced  them  to  taiie  new  business  on  a 
very  nerrow  margin  of  poesible  inroftt.  As  the 
prospect  for  very  large  crops  became  more 
assured  and  the  adequacy  of  railroad  equipment 
under  present  metlio<lH  of  lo.nling  and  terminal 
handling  became  more  and  more  plainly  appar- 
ent, premiums  were  offered  for  immediate  de- 
livery and  equipment  builders  began  to  take 
business  not  only  on  a  profitable  basis  but  as 
rapidly  as  tney  could  desire.  These  large  orders 
and  tlio  pressure  for  immediate  delivery  con- 
tinued through  the  entire  escond  half  or  1912. 
Tim  total  number  of  locomotives  ordered  in 
1912  wts  4515.  comparing  with  28S0  ordered 
in  1911  and  6642  order,  i!  in  1906,  the  ne.\t  pre- 
vious year  in  which  as  large  orders  were  placed. 
There  irare  234,758  freight  cars  or  l.-u  ,!  in  11)12. 
eomparing  with  133,117  ordered  in  1911  and 
810,315  ordered  in  1906.  There  were  9642  pas- 
senger cars  ordered  in  1012,  comparing  with 
2623  ordered  in  1911.  The  American  Railway 
Association's  latest  bi-weekly  bulletin  of  freight 
car  surpluses  and  sborteges  shows  a  total  eiur> 
plus  foir  the  two  weeke  ending  November  JO, 
1912,  of  26,135  freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  shortage  of  62,536.  The  shortage  is  a  little 
less  and  the  surplus  a  little  greater  than 
abown  for  the  previous  two  weeks  period,  but 
nevertheless  the  shortsge  is  greater  hy  over 
three  times  than  in  any  corresponding  period 
since  1907.  This  shortage  of  equipment  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  tfaie  average  mileage  per  ear  per  dey  for 
all  freight  ears  varies  from  ahont  20  to  2S 
miles  and  the  average  loading  prr  ln,T,1,'d  car 
is  between  15)  and  21  tons.  Aniuag  the  ques- 
tions tliat  the  Railicay  Age  Gazette  asked  rail- 
way presidents  and  vice-presidents  at  the  cad 
of  the  year  was  one  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
believed  a  ren!  Rft  rt.-^ge  of  equipment  rvr^t-i. 
and  it  is  a  higiiilit.int  fact  that  there  v^as  a 
wide  dilTcrcncc  of  opinion,  even  in  some  case^ 
as  between  a  president  and  a  vice-president  on 
the  same  road.  It  is,  of  course,  caster  for  a 
railroad  officer  to  say  that  he  needs  more 
equipment  than  for  him  to  acknowledge  that 
lie  is  not  making  effective  use  of  the  equipment 
that  be  has,  but  not  by  any  means  ail  of  the 
railroad  preeidcnts  who  answered  this  question 
took  the  easier  way.  And  in  the  explanations 
why  more  effective  use  was  not  made  of  equip- 
ment ttie  blame  was  distributed  as  between 
shippers'  methods  of  using  freight  can  as 
warehouses  and  eoagsstioB  ai  terminals.  Two 
further  eontrihtttiag  cauaet  mi^t  pcoper]|f  kafe 
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htm.  aentioned :  The  laxity  of  railroad  officers 
tbemselves,  especially  in  the  case  of  equipment 
detaiii'j<l  by  large  shippers,  and  the  opposition, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  labor  to  new  methods 
vliich  have  the  appearance  of  gettiqg  mon 
walk  with  less  expenditure  of  labor. 

Waok  Dispirm.  The  enginemen  on  62  Easi- 
cT-n  rora!-,  totaling  about  30.000  employees, 
made  demands  for  increases  in  pay  and  changes 
in  working  conditiottt  wUeh,  aner  being  re- 
fitsed  by  railroad  manacements,  were  erttniually 
derided  by  an  arbitration  board.  This  bo«rd 
was  tnjdc  up  of  Daniel  Willat-J.  prc-^iiicnt  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  P.  U.  Morriss*/,  for- 
Ber  nrand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
swd  Trainmen;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  Mew  York; 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  president  of  the  Untrereity 
of  Wisconsin;  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Re- 
view of  Reviewa;  Frederick  N.  Judson,  of  St. 
LoDiB,  former  member  of  the  Hadley  SaWiities 
OonuninioD,  and  Otto  M.  £idUts»  fomwr  pi«si< 
dent  of  the  Bailding  Trades  Aeeoetation  of  New 
York  City.  The  board  awarded  the  enginemen 
certain  increases  in  rates,  stating  its  belief  that 
the  enginemen  not  only  should  be  paid  a  fair 
eomnenaation  bat  that  the  najority  of  railroad* 
hi  the  territory  affected  could  afford  to  pay  the 
enginemen  a  fair  compensation.  A  minimuni 
wage  of  $4.25  for  100  miles  or  less  for  engine- 
men  in  passenger  service,  and  a  minimum  of 
14.75  per  day  of  100  milM  or  leas  for  cagine- 
m  in  freight  aerviee,  was  granted,  and  all 
rates  higher  than  these  minima  were  contained 
in  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  award  gave 
tbe  enginemen  about  the  wages  paid  hy  the 
roads  paying  the  highest  wages  in  tbe  terri- 
tory anected.  Even  more  {mportant  than  tbe 
award  of  the  board  in  recnrd  to  wages  were 
certain  recommend fitiraiH  ihd.t  the  board  made. 
Thf-y  foiind  tli.it  ttie  ^-MJman  act,  providing  for 
voluntary  arbitration  of  wage  disputes,  does  not 
adequately  protect  tbe  rights  of  the  public,  and 
this  arbitration  board,  composed  of  admittedly 
able  and  strong  men,  suggests  the  creation  of 
national  and  State  wage  coninn-sions  which 
(hoaid  exercise  functions  regarding  labor  en- 
fsfed  at  work  in  public  utilities  analogous  to 
those  now  exercised  with  regard  to  capital  by 
tbe  public  service  commissions  already  in  exist- 
» nre  Tiii'  exprc'Hsions  of  railroad  presidents  in 
ai»w»  to  a  question  about  tbia  suggestion  of 
the  arbitration  Itoard  were  naturally  guarded, 
noe,  howevert  coming  out  frankly  with  the 
opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commeroe  CommfB* 
*ion,  sinr*-  it.  nciv.-  powrr  to  fix  rates,  shoul',! 
also  have  power  to  pass  on  questions  involving 
rates  of  wages.  There  was  a  general  agree- 
ment amoBg  railroad  men  whose  opinions  nave 
ben  recorded  that  the  present  methods  of  set* 
tling  disputes  iM'twecn  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees are  not  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The 
Sbcrman  anti-trust  law  specificalty  exempts 
labor  eombtnations  in  restraint  of  trade  from 
Ks  provisions,  but  there  was  a  strong  expres* 
''inn  of  opinion  nn  flir  |i;i;'t  t-f  (lie  board  ''f  ;ir- 
titration  that  some  legislation  should  be  pass*^d 
which  would  pnivent  the  possibility  of  a  labor 
dispate  between  railroads  and  their  employees 
tfSQltnig  in  a  general  tiemp  of  all  indtistrfal 
activities  dependent  on  railroad  transportation. 

LEaisi:.ATioN.  Since  the  finding  of  this  arbi- 
tration board,  which  waa  nude  public  in  Ko- 
VMber,  there  has»  of  oonret,  not  b^  an  oppor- 
tonity  for  the  introdttction  of  anj  ineh  legis- 
IiIIm  as  that  Impliedly  TcaoniineDded.  lOn 


tbe  other  haod»  the  more  important  legialatioa 
aflTecting  railroads  passed  during  1018  bad  to 

do  with  placing;  further  restrictions  on  the 
railroad  companies  in  their  dealings  with  their 
cmplojees.  woodrow  Wilson,  in  hit  annual 
message  aa  governor  of  New  Jersey,  strongly 
recommends  an  act  requiring  railroads  operat- 
ing in  New  Jersey  to  provide  trains  with  '"  ade- 
quate crews."  In  Masaaohusetta,  however.  Gov- 
ernor Fobs  refused  to  tufitlon  a  full-crew  law 
whieb.  in  his  opinion,  waa  VMUstified.  A  bill 
was  itttrodueed  ia  Oangresa  ra  March,  1012, 
providing  for  compensation  for  accident  in- 
juries to  employees  of  interstate  railroads.  The 
bill  was  discussed,  but  never  became  a  law. 

Ijcqajl  DscxaiOHa.  Three  very  important 
tnterpretattons  of  tlie  Siwrman  anU*trast  law 
as  applied  to  railroads  were  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1912. 
Control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union 
Pacific  waa  found  to  be  an  illegal  combination 
in  restraint  of  trado  under  the  meaning  of  the 
act.  The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louie  and  the  fourteen  railroads  entering  the 
city  and  owning  the  Terminal  Company  were 
found  to  be  a  combination  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  present  arrangements  be- 
tween anthracite  coat  carriers  and  the  method3 
of  handling  the  anthracite  coal  business  were 
held  to  be  not  an  unlawful  combination  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  While  these  three  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  contain  numerous  points  in 
the  interprL'Uitiou  uf  the  act  on  wliich  the 
court  has  thrown  s  good  deal  of  light,  they 
demonstrate  one  fact  quite  conclusively,  namely, 
that  the  court  will  consider  and  does  consider 
each  case  brought  before  it  under  the  Siiermnn 
law  as  a  separate  question  to  be  decided  purely 
on  the  facts  in  that  particular  case,  and  on 
tlie  facts  rather  than  on  tbe  law.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Union  Pacific  and  anthracite  coal, 
cases  see  the  article  Tbusts.)  In  the  St.  Louis 
case.  Judge  Lurton,  who  wrote  the  opinion  con- 
curred in  by  all  the  justici  s,  speeifirally  pointed 
out  that  it  was  nut  cou tended  that  every  ter- 
minal oompanv  in  every  city  was  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  law,  but  that  the  St.  Louis  topo- 
grnpbical  oondltlons  made  it  impossible  for  any 
Tiia  l  to  reach  tbe  city  witliout  using  the  Tei^ 
minal  Company's  facilities  and  under  these  cir> 
eumstances  the  form  of  the  Terminal  Company 
was  in  violation  of  tlie  Sherman  law. 

Passiag  upon  the  jurisdiction  hf  the  Inter* 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the  Supreme  Court 
hold  that  its  authority  extended  to  Alaska,  tbe 
commission  having  previously  itself  held  that 
its  jurisdiction  did  not  cover  Alaska.  The 
Comnufoe  Court  in  passing  on  an  appeal  from 
a  case  in  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  refused  to  reduce  rates,  held  that 
it  did  not  have  the  power  to  overrule  a  nega- 
tive decision  of  the  conuniaaion'a.  In  other 
eases,  however,  tbe  Oommeree  Court  held  that 
it  wnfl  proper  for  it  to  receive  new  evidence  not 
submitted  heretofore  to  the  commission.  The 
opinions,  however,  of  the  Commerce  Court,  while 
legally  binding  until  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Cmir^  are  of  leas  Importance  m  a  review  of 
contemporary  railroad  history  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  because  Congress  refused 
in  1912  to  include  an  appropriation  for  tbe 
expenses  and  salaries  of  this  court.  The  prac* 
tical  remit  of  this  refusal  appeofa  to  b«  tto 
abolishment  of  thia  court.  The  couri  had  not 
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been  popttlar  from  the  start,  and  the  fact  that  only  reductions  in  dividenda  of  any  importaooe 
one  Of  tne  judges  of  this  court.  Judge  Arebbald,  were  in  the  «M»  of  the  Ne«r  York,  Ontario,  aad 

was  being  tried  before  the  United  States  Sen-  Western,  which  passed  its  annual  2  per  cent, 
ate  on  impeachment  charges  nmde  by  the  House  dividend  entirely,  and  the  Colorado  and  South 
of  Representatives,  on  the  ground  that  be  used  ern,  wlucli  reduced  its  dividend  from  2  p»-r 
his  official  position  as  judge  to  obtain  personal  cent,  aanualty  to  1  per  cent,  annually.  On  the 
favors  froB  railroads  who  were  potdUo  liti-  other  hand,  the  Southern  Railway  increaaad  ill 
pant^  hefnre  the  Commerce  Court,  unquestiou-  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  from  2  per 
ably  had  its  inflluenci:  in  decidin;,'  Congress  to  cent,  paid  in  1911  to  an  annual  rate  of  5  p^ 
permit  the  abolishment  of  tlie  court.  cent.,  payinjj         per  cent,  total  in  1912.  Th- 

ItrressTATE  Commerce  Commission.  While  Heading  CompaoTf  Uie  holding  company  for  the 
the  majority  of  opinions  banded  down  by  the  Philadelphia  nnd  Reading,  increased  its  divi- 
comniis'iioTi  I  nvr  mnHnued  during  the  put  dends  from  an  annual  rate  of  (5  per  cent,  paid 
year  to  favui  rule  reductions  in  certain  spsciAc  in  1011  to  S  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  the  Buffalo, 
iiiHtiinw.H  and  the  coraniis»ion  iuts  bi-en  very  Kociie»ter,  and  Pillbburgh  increased  its  divi- 
free  to  use  its  new  power  to  refuse  advances  dends  from  an  annual  of  6  per  cent,  in  1911 
in  rntcs,  there  bas  been  a  growing  disposition  to  6  per  cent  in  1912. 

on  the  part  of  railroad  officers  on  the  one  side  Changes  in  Owxebshjp  axd  CojrraoL  xyr> 
and  the  interstate  commerce  commissioners  on  Nkw  0>fickr.s.  There  were  no  important 
tlio  other  to  have  a  greater  respect  for  I'acli  chanj^es  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  rail 
other's  work.  The  commission  has  eorrect^d  a  ways  in  1912,  except  ttte  changes  mentioned 
great  number  of  petty  abuses  which  the  rail-  in  connection  wiUi  the  receiverships  of  the  Oca> 
roads  should  have  corrected  for  themselves,  and  ver,  Nortliwcstern,  and  Pacific  and  the  Kanut 
railroad  officers  are  more  generally  recognizing  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient,  in  1912  James  Me- 
lt i-  fact.  The  most  important  case  that  the  Crea,  who  had  been  president  of  the  Penn^yl- 
couimission  decided  during  the  year  was  the  vania  Railroad  since  the  death  of  A.  J.  Cat- 
question  brought  up  in  the  so-called  tap-line  eatt  in  1007,  retired,  and  Samoel  Rea,  who  bad 
cases.  The  tap  lines  are  short  railroads  owned  been  first  vice-president,  was  elected  president, 
or  controlled  by  industrial  companies,  these  Mr.  Rea  is.  in  some  senses,  more  truly  a  mt- 
industrial  companies  furnit=liir._'  tin'  ;.;rr;itiT  cessor  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  than  to  Mr.  Mc- 
part  of  the  business  for  the  short  railroads.  Crea,  Mr.  McCrea  was  president  of  tl»e  **  lines 
The  commission  decided  that  in  a  great  major-  west"  bdfors  Mr.  Cassatt's  deaCb,  and  one  «f 
ity  of  the  CMes  that  it  investigated,  mainly  the  reasons  urged  for  his  election  in  1907  wss 
the  industrial  roads  of  lumber  companies,  the  bis  reputation  for  conservatism,  and  daring, 
tap  line  was  in  reality  a  plant  facility  and  not  especially  the  latter  part  of  his  administratinrL 
n  common  carrier,  and  that,  therefore,  a  divi-  Mr.  Rea.  who  bad  been  a  close  associate  with 
sion  of  the  throu<,'h  rate  between  the  connect-  Hr.  Cassatt,  elMred  to  a  quite  oonsideraUs  flK> 
Ing  railroads  and  the  tap  lines  was  not  legnl*  tent  in  the  management  of  the  road. 
The  railroads  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  dts>  Nkw  ENOLAim  SmTATioir.  In  sharp  contrast 
continue  making  these  differences  of  rites.  The  to  h  l:- ui ml  better  feelin;;  between  the  public 
commission  also  decided  the  case  of  the  differ-  and  railroad  officers  is  the  attack  that  bss 
entials  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  question  been  made  on  Charles  S>  Mellen  and  his  man- 
of  differentials  has  been  discussed  for  years  upment  of  the  New  Yorlc,  New  Haven,  and 
without  any  partienlar  result,  and  tba  eosDmiS'  Artford.  Under  Hr.  Heneali  managtitsf 
sion's  decision  does  not  change,  apparently,  the  the  New  ITiiM  n  had  established  a  monopoly  of 
arrangements  that  have  been  in  force  from  time  the  transport  Lion  facilities  in  New  England, 
to  time.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are  al-  and  there  was  a  series  of  events  that  happened 
lowed  differentials  under  New  York,  while  Bos-  in  1912  that  resulted  ia  a  bitter  and  quite 
ton  ia  put  on  a  par  with  New  Yoric.  violent  attndt  both  in  the  eoorts  and  in  the 

Railroad  Financing  and  Dividfnd  Cha!tof.«?.  newspapers  against  the  Nrw  flaven  niar:i.T- 
Railroads,  as  well  as  other  companies  and  mu-  ment.  Three  Mrious  accidents  were  followai 
nicii)al  corporations,  found  it  difficult  to  sell  closely  by  the  announcement  that  the  Oraad 
securities  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  Xrualt  bad  nhnndoned  its  «xteBsioQ»  wUsh  It 
Canadian  railways  continued  to  ffnd  no  diHI-  had  been  baildiiq;  for  fhrss  or  tmr  ■— tH 
cnlty  in  raising  large  nmounts  of  new  capital,  from  a  connection  with  tho  Central  YttWMt, 
but  there  were  compar  it  i\  •  ly  few  roads  in  the  its  subsidiary,  to  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  MelllB 
United  States  issuin;:  Iumu'  t<  rni  low  interest  and  President  Cbamberlin  of  the  Grand  Tnuk 
securities.  The  issue  of  $2iO.(XH),QOO  3  year  4^  have  been  indicted  for  oonspira^  In  restrsist 
per  oent.  notes  by  the  Now  Toric  Central  and  of  tmde  in  this  eonnectioo.  The  real  feands- 
Hudson  River  was  typical  of  the  financing  done  tion  for  newspaper  attacks  and  the  ferlin?  in 
by  the  stronjfer  companien.  It  is  a  noteworthy  New  England  appears  to  be  not  that  the  Xe» 
fact  tliat  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  no  Haven  is  a  monopoly  but  that  the  railrotd 
new  fioancii^  during  1912,  although  there  were  company  iuis  not  fWrnished  wliat  is  ooasidsnd 
$6,000,000  ''FtonnniTaBia''  ear  trust  certifl-  adequate  serriee. 

catos  issued.  In  January  the  New  York,  New  Railway  Eabn'inos.  The  trsnd  of  riilwrny 
Haven,  and  Hartford  issued  $30,000,000  one  earninjjs  in  1912  was  sharply  upwards.  Tb« 
year  4  per  cent,  notes,  and  in  December  $40,-  average  gross  earnings  per  mile  went  from 
000,000  one  year  6  per  cent,  notes.  Even  a  about  $030  in  January  to  over  $1S00  in  Oeto* 
company  with  the  Strong  credit  of  the  Illinois  ber.  and  while  expenses  increased  to  some  «• 
Central  found  it  more  advanta<zeous  to  issue  tent,  net  earnings  per  mile  per  month  inrrp-i^*^ 
notes  than  bonds,  issuing;  Sl.'i.UOO.OOO  secured  from  $200  in  January  to  about  $47$  in  October. 
4%  pcf  notes  due  1914.    There  were  a  s  h   d^n  Rmlwat  Aooidcnts. 


number  of  smaller  companies  that  increased  BANKIN,  William.  An  Amerieaa  is«y«r, 
their  dividends  or  paid  dfvidaida  ia  1912  wImhw  di«d  Oetolwr  tO,  Ha  waa  horn  li  »» 

tlii7  had  paid  w»  dlTidaada  In  1911,  and  tho  boUi,  N.  J.,  In  1$1<^  and  gradaattd  tnm  Vfr 
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liazns  College  in  1831.  Aftrr  rraduntion  he 
studied  law  in  the  oltico  of  Willniin  Peiiiiiiig- 
ton,  once  governor  of  New  JfiM-y.  wa.s 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State  and  then 
reiDOTed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  former 
president  of  tlie  l  iiitod  States.  He  afterwards 
went  into  partnersliip  in  Cincinnati  with  Sal- 
mon P.  C'liiisr  and  continued  in  that  associa- 
tion until  1S5U.  Mr.  Rankin  took  great  inter* 
est  in  churcJt  affaira  and  held  impfMrtant  poai* 
tions  of  trust  in  religious  organizations.  He 
was  elected  trcasun-r  of  the  Ik)ard  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1850, 
retiring  from  that  office  in  1887.  Ue  was  the 
oMcst  livins  aiumnua  of  Williams  Collc|;e  and 
piubably  toe  oMcat  oolicgc  graduate  in  the 
United  States. 

SAKSDELL,  Damel  MooRi:.  Scrgeant-ut- 
arms  of  the  United  States  Senate,  died  No- 
Tember  28,  1912.  lie  was  born  in  Indianapolis 
in  1842  and  was  educated  at  Franklin  College. 
He  onlisted  in  the  Civil  War  in  1862  as  private 
and  «*4Tvi'd  until  tlif  close  of  the  war.  He  lost 
liis  right  arm  at  llie  baltk-  of  Kesuca  in  1864. 
After  the  war  Im  taught  school  for  one  year. 
He  was  deittitv  recorder  of  Marion  County  {a 
IHUC-67  and  city  clerk  of  IndianafMlis  from 
1867  to  1871.  After  serving  in  other  offices  Itt 
Indianapolis  he  was  appointed  niarshnl  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  in  1889.  He  servtd  in 
this  position  until  1804.  In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed sergoantpat^armii  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

HAFID  TRANSIT.  Xew  York  Subways. 
During  1912  progress  was  being  made  in  the 
eonstructlon  of  the  ▼arious  additions  to  the 
present  sitbway  system  of  the  city  of  Kew  Yoric 
and  in  the  development  of  plans  for  «irrying 
out  tilt'  w-callL-d  "  Dual  Systuiu  "  of  rapid 
transit  tor  that  city.  The  l^al  and  tlnancial 
complications  involved  naturally  were  great, 
and  at  the  end  of  tl»  Jtmt  tho  contacts  had 
not  been  signed,  as  vanous  modifieations  'were 
proposed,  and  tlu'  entire  scheme  was  receiving 
the  public  consideration  and  criticism  which 
it^  magnitude  deserved.  This  dual  system  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  new  subways  by 
the  city,  or  jointly  by  the  city  and  tho  con- 
tracting companies,  the  extension  to  present 
itne«  and  the  third-tracking  and  extension  of 
the  elevated  lines  and  the  use  of  the  previously 
completed  Steinway  tunnel  under  the  East 
River  between  Manhattan  and  Long  Island  City. 
In  til  is*  manner  there  would  be  secured  a  prac- 
tical doubling  of  the  existing  lines  in  (Greater 
New  York,  so  that  there  would  be  acLominoda- 
tions  for  some  3,000,000,000  passengers  a  year, 
•s  compared  with  TWtJtilJUO  passengers  in  the 
year  end  d   Tune  30,  1911. 

The  mileage  of  this  dual  system  is  hhown  by 
the  table  in  the  next  column. 

While  the  contracts  for  construction  and 
operation  were  most  elaborate  and,  as  said 
before,  bad  Tint  Krti;  '^i.^iR-d  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  these  provided  thai  the  city  should  furni.-ih 
a  part  of  the  funds  nece'->ary  fur  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  subways,  but  the  money 
for  tlieir  equipment,  both  of  subways  and  ele* 
vatetl  roa<N.  as  well  as  for  the  ri>eonstnirf inn 
and  extension  of  exi'^ting  elevated  roads,  wud 
to  b*-'  furnished  by  the  cnmpanies.  Hie  city  was 
to  supply  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  JP150,* 
000,000,  while  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  was  to  coutribute  $56,000,000  for  eon- 


Fbr  Operation  by  the  Intertioroufh  Rapid 
Transit  Oompanr 


Elxistlng  subway   n.M 

Kxlstins  elevated  llne.s   111.00 

Subway  and  elevated  Unusi  fur  con- 
struction Jointly  by  city  and 
company    14€.M 

Elevated  railroad  extensions  to  be 

constructed  by  company   10.40 

Tblrd'tracks  on  elevated  roada  to  be 

conatrttctod  by  eompany.   lOJQ 

Total    tU.70 

For  operati'in  by  Hrooklyn  Rapid 
Tiunttil  Company 

Existing  elevated  llnea  105.00 

Subway  and  elevated  lines  for  con- 
struction Jointly  by  city  and 

company   110.41 

Elevated  exten^ii<>^.s  far  construe* 

jluna  by  company   46.29 

Third-tracking  and  reconstruction  by 

company   9.30 

Total    m,W 

Orand  total— Dual  System   <lf.TO 


struction  and  $21,000,000  for  equipment  for  new 
Bubwsys  or  subway  extensions,  in  addition  to 
payin;?  for  tho  extensions  and  third-tracking  of 
the  elevated  railroad^>  The  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  was  to  contribute  uhout  $60,- 
000,000  towards  the  dual  system,  and  of  this 
about  $13,000,000  was  to  be  supplied  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  city-owned  lines,  $21,000,- 
000  for  the  extension  and  third-tracking  of  the 
existing  elevated  lines,  and  about  $20,000,000 
for  new  equipment.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
dual  system  of  rapid  transit  for  Greater  New 
York,  therefore,  would  amount  to  about  $347,- 
000,000.  The  condition  of  the  contract  was  the 
continuous  rid  .  >' iHi  transfers,  for  five  cents 
on  each  company'^  system,  and  the  operating 
contraets  to  run  for  a  period  of  49  years,  the 
leases  of  the  original  subway  onterliv  into 
ttw  new  srrangement.  The  city  was  to  share 
in  tlie  profits  of  operation,  according  'to  a 
detailed  plan,  for  ap]iortioning  expenses,  rent- 
als, net  earnings,  fixed  charges,  etc.,  and  a  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  the  city  talking  over  the 
liuM  any  time  after  ten  years  of  operation. 

Phv.sicai,  Fkatubes  of  thk  New  Subways. 
The  engineers  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
made  many  improvements  in  planning  the  new 
subways.  All  curved  platforms  were  eiimi- 
nsted,  and  as  fsr  as  possible  sharp  curves  re- 
quiring a  decrease  in  Speed.  Tho  new  subways 
were  to  have  separate  tunneU  so  that  each 
train  would  act  as  a  piston,  driving  the  air 
out  as  it  progressed  and  causing  an  incoming 
of  fresh  air  at  the  rear.  Less  waterproofing 
was  to  be  used,  with  the  aim  of  reducinf,'  the 
heat,  w^hile  there  watt  to  be  au  iucrea&e  in  size. 
The  express  stations  were  to  bo  large  enougli 
to  accommodate  10-car  express  snd  6-car  lodtl 
trains.  Reinforced  eonerete  wss  to  be  used 
more  extensivt'h-  in  rln-  construction,  and  for 
the  Lexington  A\rnue  line  a  ilnuhle-dcck  form, 
with  express  tracks  on  a  lower  level,  was  to 
be  employed.  In  the  new  tunnels  in  the  £ast 
Kiver  and  Harlem  River  footpaths  were  to  bo 
added  in  cat^e  of  accident  stalling  the  train 
under  the  river.  The  engineers  further  pro- 
vided for  the  more  ornamental  design  of  the 
elevated  structures  to  be  erected,  and  as  these 
lines  to  bo  built  in  tho  outlying  districts  are 
usually  on  broad  etreote,  th^  wUl  ba  far  from 
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the  dia^garaneat  th»t  muj  of  fli«  older  do* 
▼•ted  Ubm  in  Brookljn  and  Menluitteii  wero. 

During  the  year  the  dual  system  of  subway 
construction,  as  prepared  by  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  accepted  by  the  Interbor- 
ougb  Rapid  Tranait  Companj  and  the  Brookljo 
Elevated,  received  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
K-.timate  and  Apportionment,  representing  the 
municipal  govcrninent  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  both  bod  tes  u  minority  favored  municipal 
ownership,  but  the  plans  in  the  main  reeeived 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  civic  organ- 
izatioiis  and  of  citizt-ns  at  Inrfie.  Tlicre  were 
expressions  of  discautcnt  on  tlie  part  of  certaiu 
veal  catatC  intereuu,  who  believed  that  their 
■ectioni  were  failing  to  aecure  adequate  treat> 
m«nt,  and  at  the  cToee  of  the  year  a  political 

feeling'  a;,'ain>t  tlio  >,i-,'nin;Lr  of  the  contracts 
was  (ie\'eloping.  The  entire  prnjeot,  however, 
eeemed  to  represent  the  beat  that  could  be  done 
to  aatiafy  exiiting  conditkne  and  to  provide 
for  the  ratnre  deveiopmenta  of  the  eitf,  where 
transport  facilities  had  l>een  far  behind  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  not  to  mention  provision  for 
the  future. 

On  December  31,  1912,  the  city  of  New  Yorlc 
had  expended  for  rapid  tranait  within  the  city 
$87,808,238,  of  which  amount  $55,625,231  had 
been  spent  for  the  existing  subways  and  $32,- 
183,006  had  been  paid  out  under  the  contracts 
previously  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  aubways  for  the  dual  system,  viz..  the 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Centre  5'treet  Loop  mh- 
ways  in  Manhattan  and  the  Fourth  Avenue 
fiiiliway  in  Brooklyn.  The  total  construction 
work  under  contract  on  the  lubway  ayitem  on 
Deeember  SI,  mi,  wai  $71,214,127. 

CiricAOo.  During  the  year  the  Harbor  and 
Subway  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago  re- 
ported in  reference  to  a  plan  for  a  system  of 
aubways  or  underground  railways  for  rapid 
transit  which  would  be  municipally  owned  and 
wnnld  radiate  to  outlyin;;  sections  of  the  ri*.y 
from  the  tiiiHitiess  cfiitre.  That  there  was  a 
need  of  such  jirovisions  of  accommodations  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  tlie  seating  capacity  of 
the  lines  in  use  in  Chiea|i(o  In  1912  amounted  to 
but  85,000  passengers  during  the  rush  hour  and 
the  number  aetuaily  liandied  ag>^rL'j,'ated  about 
100,000,  so  that  double  tiie  seating  capacity, 
as  advocated  by  the  opponents  of  the  subway 
project,  would  do  bat  little  to  solve  the  problem 
which  the  increase  of  population,  amounting  tn 
about  600,000  in  ten  years,  is  making  serious.' 
The  subway  lines  as  di^i^ned  w.tuid  give  n 
seating  capacity  of  I80,0uo  per  hour  and  would 
cut  down  by  over  half  the  time  required  by 
tlic  present  surface  lines  and  exprebs  trains  on 
the  elevated  railways.  The  estimated  capital 
••ii>t  of  tlie  j>n»p(>-ed  subway,  including  equip- 
ment, was  given  at  $13,000,000,  and  it  was 
figured  that  the  basis  of  estimated  population 
to  be  served  by  the  territory  through  which 
the  subways  would  pass  was  such  as  to  afford 
adeipiate  traHie.  Tlie  entire  project  was  under 
discussion  during  the  year,  but  no  decision  as 
to  Its  adoption  was  reached. 

Boston.  On  March  31,  1912,  the  subway 
from  Park  Street,  Boston,  to  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,  was  upi^ned  and  contiiuKd  in  suc- 
cessful operation  throughout  the  year.  Trains 
were  operated  over  a  length  of  track  of  3.2 
miles,  and  running  time  of  eight  minutes  be- 
tween Harvard  Square  and  Boston  was  main- 
tained. 


Sait  Fnaiioncoi.  The  transportation  prob' 
lem  of  San  Franelseo  attracted  attention  dur- 
ing 1912  and  several  reports  were  made  by  Bion 
J.  Arnold,  engineer,  for  a  rapid  transit  tunnel 
under  Twin  Peaks  extending  to  the  region  of 
the  ci^  from  ilaricet  Street.  The  plan  pro- 
vided for  sevml  types  of  constraetiott  which 
local  conditions  seemed  to  reijuire,  ns  well  S6 
considerations  of  cost.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  a  Mission  Street  tunnel  erosstown  tube 
frm  Market  Street  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  patt- 
ing under  the  aouthera  edge  of  Bnena  Viita 
Park,  should  be  constructed  for  vehicles  and 
car  tratUc.  Mr.  Arnold  propomi  that  auch  a 
tunnel  be  combined  with  a  branch  of  the  ripM 
transit  line  juat  mentioned  and  tiiat  the  cu- 
lines  be  ran  at  a  lower  level  beneath  the  road- 
way, the  tunnel  being  used  by  both  subway  and 
surface  cars.  These  plans  w*ere  under  ocm^id- 
eration  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

LoMDOK.  In  London  the  deetrification  of  the 
East  London  Ballway  proceeded  during  the  year 
and  various  improvements  of  the  Metropolitan 
line  at  Baker-street  were  under  way.  The 
Bakerloo  extension  to  Paddington  was  also  in 
progress  and  will  have  its  terminus  below  the 
Oreat>Western  Station,  which  wilt  be  readied 
by  an  escalator.  Th«  Central  London  extension 
to  Liverpool-?,-treet  was  opened  in  July  and 
added  an  i<;  <rtunt  link  in  the  London  rait- 
way  system.  At  Moorgate  Station  a  tvbiraj 
for  foot  passengers  was  op«ned.  connecting  tlie 
Metropoliton.  City  and  Soutli  London,  und 
Great  Northern  and  City  railways.  The  Char- 
ing Cross  to  Harapstead  tube  was  being  ex- 
tended to  connect  by  escalator  with  the  Dis- 
trict Hailway  at  the  former  point,  while  the 
latter  line  bad  begun  a  deviation  at  Earls 
Court  on  the  same  level  as  the  Wimbledon 
and  Ealing  trains. 

&ATZ0NALI8TZG   SYSTEM.    See  Fbu- 

OSOFHY. 

KAYKEB,  IsiDOB.    United   States   S<  nat.  r 
from  Maryland,  died  November  25,  1912.  Be 
was  born  in  Baltimore  in  I860,  and  waa  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
University  of  Virginia.    In  1871   he  was  sJ- 
niittLil  to  the  bar.    Within  two  years  he  had 
won  recognition  in  that  State  as  a  brilliant 
pleader  in  law  cases.    In  1878  be  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  for  the  State  legit> 
lature  and  was  elected.    His  oratorical  powers 
at  once  won  for  him  a  command itig  position  iD 
party  councils  and  attracted  national  atten- 
tion.    He  resigned  after  having  served  one 
term  and  resnmed  the  practice  of  law*  In  18SI 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  to  the 
same  year  to  the  national  House  of  Reprefwn 
tativcs.    He  was  reelected  to  the  Filtv  aeconJ 
and   Fifty-third    Congresses,    1891    and  1895. 
While  in  Congress  he  served  aa  a  merniwr  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  ib»  eoioBnittfe 
on  weights  and  measures,   nnd  the  commerce 
committee.     His  career  in  the  Hout^e  oi  Ki;p- 
resentatives  was  marked  by  energetic  scnice 
and  be  was  considered  one  of  tlie  most  utefal 
membera  of  ^at  body    After  the  eompkcios 
of  his  Rpr'M'v  ir  (^on:'res.s  he  was  elected  attor- 
ney-general of  M.u  Uand  in  1894.    He  made  a 
national    reputation    as   counsel    for  Admiril 
Schley  in  the  naval  inquiiy  which  followed  tiie 
battle  of  Santiago^   In  1905  he  was  elected  t» 
the  United  States  Senate  and  at  once  bccam* 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Democratic  mb- 
ators.    He  early  toolc  •  stand  na  one  of  the 
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nMt  Wfwe  eritiea  of  President  Rooaevelt.  Ited  OroM  during  1918.    Altliongli  tbb  wu 

dcuvcftd  many  speeches  in  which  he  declared  three  less  than  tlie  number  in  lOU,  the  fnildt 

ttAt  Roosevelt  had  usurped  powers  which  be-  expended  in  relief  work  more  than  doubled  Ita 

kpoeed  to  C«ngrc6s,  and  luid  aot  a  precedent  expenditures  in  tlie  previous  year.    In  19U  a 

which    wonid   result   in   great   hnrm.     When  total  of  abottt  $94,000  waa  eXMOded,  while  the 

S^"*"'^  ^oo««velt    delivered   his    speech   on  expenditnrce  for  lffl2  anoutited  to  «244,000. 

Charter  of  Dmoeracy"  before  the  Ohio  Tlie  can.^es  for  which  it  was  give.i  in  1012  were 

State  Gonatitntional  Convention  Senator  Ray-  the  following:    The  Chinese  famine,  the  Per- 

ner  was  one  of  tlie  first  men  in  pul.lic  life  to  gian  relief,  relief  in  Mexico,  relief  in  Turkey, 

attack  the  doitnnes  eiiuncmted  therein.    In  in  l}icarag»a,  and  relief  oa  account  of 

a  speech  delivered  in  tlie  Senate  he  declared  the  Balkan  War.  For  the  ChlneM  famine  $169,- 

tbat  CoJ^j  KooscvelU  utterance*  constituted  OOO  was  contributed  to  the  Red  Cros>.    In  Per- 

tbe  moot  daogeroua  doctrine  ever  brought  for-  sia  over  2000  persons  were  aided  during  the 

ward  by  anyone  who  has  the  shg!,test  reeard  p^iod  of  sufrcring  caused  by  disturbed  govem- 

fur  the  8tabilit> ;  ot  uur  m^iitu  ion»  and  w1ios4  mental  oondiUons  and  poof  harveeta.   The  w 

opinion   18   entitled  to  weight  and   respect."  u^f  in  Mexico  was  un^rtaken  for  the  benefit 

Senator    Rayner    had   a   deep   and   thorough  of  American  citi/rns  and  was  in  response  to 
knowledge  of  tlie  Constitution  and  was  always 
a  quick  defender  of  any  alleged  cncroachmenta 
on   the  part  of   the  executive   or  leglalailve 


branches.  He  took  u  f-trong  stand  for  SlHte 
rights  and  in  a  stirring  address  delivered  on 
April  23,  1908,  denounced  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's eneroaehmenta  on  these  rights.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
Senate  and  his  aciilrenses  were  always  listened 
tM  with  marked  attention.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Indian  depredations  committee  of  the 
Senatsi,  and  was  a  member  of  the  civil  ssrvios 
and  retrenchment  committee,  the  committee  on 
education  and  labor,  the  jndicinrv  committee, 
eommittec  on  foreign  relations,  and  several  less 
ill; ;  i  1  1  1  !it  committees. 

RECALL.     S  L  El.ECTOB«,L  T?FF0RM. 

RECALL  or  JUDGES  AND  JJTDICIAL 
DECISIONS.    Set>  PiiEsiDEXTiAi.  Campaiqn. 
KECHroOCITY,  Gaiiaduk.  See  Tabiff. 
BECUIMATZOV,  8e« 

Dams. 


response 

a  request  received  by  the  United  Stales  through 
tlie  State  Department.  For  this  relief  $3.)00 
M  as  appropriated  from  the  contingent  fund.  A 
contribution  of  fSOOO  was  made  to  relieve  suf- 
fering in  Nicaragua  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
outbreak.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Red 
Cross  on  account  of  the  Balkan  War  in  1918 
was  $61,150. 

The  eighth  annnal  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  on  December  12,  1912,  in  Washing- 


ton. The  ollieers  in  1012  were  the  following: 
President,  William  II.  Taft;  vice-president, 
Robert  W.  De  Forest;  treasurer,  Lee  JdcClung; 
councilor,  William  Marshall  Bullitt;  natkuial 
director,  Ernest  E.  Bicknell,  and  secretary, 
Charles  L.  Magcc.    See  Bakton,  Clara. 

EEFEREXDUM.      See   Klkitokal  Rotobm, 
REFORM  BUREAU,  I.nternational.  An 
organization  formed  to  promote  all  moral  re- 
forms in  all  lands,  incorporated  in  1896. 


luiOATIOIf,    and  grew  from  a  course  of  lectures  on  sociology,  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D.,  at 
BED   CROSS,   Amebican   ^AXioifAL.    The  Princeton  University.    Among  the  social  evils 
American  Red  Cross  Society  found  an  abundant  which  the  bureau  was  formed  to  combat  were 
deld  for  work  in  1912.  Ita  national  relief  board  intemperance,  impurity.  Sabbath  breaking  and 
assisted  the  needy  in  the  strike  of  the  textile  nmbfing;  Its  work  is  carried  on  througir  iegis- 
Workers  of  Lawrence.  Mass.  (see  Strikes),  ren-  Tation,  by  letters,  bv  lectures,  and  by  litera- 
dered  aid  at  two  mine  disasters,  did  efficient  ture.    Its  four  fields"  of  work  are  local.  State, 
ervice  in  furiiisliin^'  succor  in  the  M i.ssisi^ippi  national,  and  international.    The  most  impor- 
Kiver  floods,  took  an  active  part  in  the  relief  Unt  event  in  the  history  of  the  bureau  durin"- 
of  tbe  survivors  of  the  Titmio  disaster,  and  the  yesr  1012  was  the  recognition  of  the  eirec"^ 
;.Mve   aid  to  American  refugees  from  Mexico  tiveness  of  the  bureau's  Oriental  secreturv,  Kev. 
.ind  wounded  Mexicans  in  El  Paso.  Texas.    The  E.  W.  Thwing,  in  his  leadership  of  the'  anti- 
most   important  work  was  that  carried  on   in   opium  crusade  and  other  reforms  by  Sun  Yat 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  floods.  Sen  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  China.    Dr.  Thwing 
Relief  woric  was  begun  on  April  6.   The  Red  was  appointed  official  adviser  of  the  Opium 
Cross  cooperated  with  the  United  States  nrmy  Commission,  and  also  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
and  took  char^re  of  the  actual  organization  of  Education,  in  which  he  secured  the  establisb- 
camps.  their  administration  and  sanitation,  the  ment  of  a  department  of  social  service.    He  has 
distribution  of  supplies  and  later  of  the  break-  organized  branches  of  tbe  Internationl  Reform 
ing  up  of  the  camps  nnd  tbe  retom  of  the  camp  Bureau  In  Shsnghai  with  the  cooperation  of 
population  to  ita  homes  as  the  waters  subsided.  ini"?sionaries  of  many  nations   and  denominn- 
The  greater  part  of  the  relief  work  lay  in  Loui-  tions,  and  in  Peking  with  the  codperation  of 
i^iuna  and  u  small  part  of  M is-,is..,ippi.     Tlie  President  \nnn.    The  second  important  event 
expenditures  of  the  Ered  Cross  for  this  work  was  a  two  months'  campaign  for  prohibition 
were  approximately  $110,000.   For  the  relief  of  made  by  the  president  of  the  bureau,  Rev.  Wll* 
the  Titanic  survivors  a  fund  of  over  $160,000  bur  F.  Crafts,  in  Maine,  in  .Au-iist  and  Sep- 
was  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross.  tember,  1011.    He  als^o  madti  a"  four  months' 

T!ie  total  of  all  relief  funds  cuntributcd  to  campaign  for  the  enforcement  of  anti-alcohol 

educational  work  in  tlie  South,  followed  by 
campaigns  in  Kew  England  and  tlie  West  to 
promote  work  by  men  for  boys  in  "  safej^uard- 
adolescence."  Dr.  Henry  N.  Priugle  was 
exjtended  in  conjunction  with  the  Ped  Cross  elected  assistant  su|)erintendent  of  the  bureau, 
fund  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ked  Cross  For  eleven  years  ho  waa  secretary  of  the  Maina 
metbods  of  administration  and  accouutin<i^.        Civlo  League. 

I?rrEBHaTl05Ai,  Relief  Work.  Six  foreign  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
fields  called  for  assistance  from  the  American  (Dutch).    A  Protestant  religious  denomination 
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the  Ked  Cross  for  the  relief  of  sulTerers  in  IDPi 
was  approximately  $276,000.  This  does  not 
include  very  considerable  sums  contributed 
through    local   relief  committees   direct  and 
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known  until  1807  as  the  BafoniMd  Frotestaot 
Dutch  Chureh  of  North  Amerioa.  The  laat 
general  aynod  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  in  Amcr- 

ica  was  held  in  .Jiiiic.  1012,  nt  (irand  Rapids, 
Mich.  There  are  ton  nut  ted  witli  the  church 
4  particular  synods,  35  cliissi's,  (iSl  churches, 
739  miniatera,  conuQunicanta,  7B2  Sun- 

day schools  with  an  enrollment  of  IZOJilS. 
Contributed  during  tho  year  for  beiu  volt-nt  ob- 
jects, $498,303;  congr'tgational,  $l,liJ7.U06; 
total,  $2,155,309.  There  are  connected  with  the 
church  the  foreign  miiaioaary  board,  woroen'to 
foreign  nusaionary,  domestic  missionary,  won- 
cn's  domestic  mis^ioiiary,  l)<)ar<l  of  cdueulion, 
board  of  publicutiuii,  twu  thculogicui  bCiiiinuries, 
and  several  other  educational  institutions. 

The  next  general  aynod  is  to  meet  at  Atburj 
Parlr,  K  J.,  June  5,  1913. 

Tho  president  of  the  general  svnod  is  Rev. 
William  r.  Bruce,  D.  D.,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
vice-president.  Rev.  Evert  J.  Blekkink,  D.  D., 
Uoliand,  Mich.{  aUted  cleri^  Bev.  William  U. 
De  Hart,  D.  D.,  Flainfleid,  N.  J.;  permanent 
clerk,  Rev.  Henry  Lookwoodi  East  JdiUatone* 
N.  J. 

BEFOBMED  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATBS^  OsBicAK.  Xhia  denmnination,  known 
aiao  as  tiie  German  Reformed  Church,  had  in 

1912,  300,147  communicants,  1737  churches^ 
and  1200  uiinidters.  The  cumniuniotints  in- 
creased in  1912,  2318;  the  churches  dccrea»<ed 
^  and  the  ministers,  41.  The  denomiDation 
is  divided  for  sdministrative  purposes  into 
eight  district  >synods  and  59  cla>*s«'.s  currespond- 
inw  to  the  presbyteriea  in  the  Presbyterian 
bodies.  In  the  Sunday  schools  are  240,000 
scholars,  and  25,000  teachers.  Mission  work  is 
carried  on  in  praeticallf  the  entire  United 
States  and  portions  of  Canaliu  Forrign  mi%- 
sionii  are  also  carried  on  iu  Jupun,  and  CUiua. 
The  theological  institutions  are  the  Eastern 
^Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
tlM  Central  Tfaeologieal  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Chureh  in  the  Tnit  'd  States  at  Dayton, 
O.  The  colleg<;s  mainiiuned  by  the  denomina- 
tion include  Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege 
and  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin,  O.  Colleges 
for  women  are  mainlined  at  Frederidc,  Ui., 
and  A  Hi  n  town.  Pa, 

BEFOBMED  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 
Thb  denomination  in  1912  bad  10,400  eom> 
rounicants,  80  churches,  and  04  ministers. 
There  was  a  gain  of  790  communicants  over 
There  are  six  bishops  at  the  head  of 
the  church.  Domestic  mission  work  is  carritni 
on  among  colored  people  in  South  Carolina  and 
foreign  missions  are  maintained  in  India.  The 
theological  seminary  of  tlie  deiwminatlon  is  in 
Phihidclpliia,  and  tlic  offieial  organ  of  church 
is  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  published  in  the  same 

BEFOBMED  PBESBYTEBIANS.  The 
general  name  given  to  several  religious  bodies 
of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  foinxied  by  members 
of  the  Covenanted  or  Reformed  i'resbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  Included  in  the  title  are: 
The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America;  tiie  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  North  Ameriea.  (i.noral 
Synod;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Covenanted;  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
("hurch  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America  is  the  largest  of  these  bodies. 


it  has  about  Ifl^lOOO  comanodeantsy  with  100 
dborehea^  ami  10  miniatem  The  Reformed 
Presbjtcrlan  Chnreh  of  Smth  America.  Gen- 
eral Synod,  has  about  37W  (i.aiinuiiicant-,  27 
cliurehcs,  and  22  ministerv,  Oae  Americun  urn- 
•ionary  was  sent  Jif  this  htij  to  Kortlicrn  In- 
dia in  lilS.  Iho  next  geami  amciiog  of  the 
General  C^od  wilf  Iw  held  ot  Cincninati,  0., 
on  the  thirl  \^  hir^-Jay  of  May.  1913.  The 
other  two  bodies  are  small.  The  (^ener*!  Synod 
maiatatus  a  theological  semiruiry  «t  PbHadel- 
phin  and  a  college  «t  OedaniUcw  €t 

RBIIIBT,  TnouASk  A  Taamantaa  pnbiie  of* 
fici.il,  died  February  1912:.  He  nas  born  In 
1K2I  and  waa  educawd  at  irLUily  Colkj;?. 
Oxturd.  He  was  fur  a  time  in  holy  orders,  but 
renuned  to  Tasmanii^.  wiiefn  ha  took  an  active 
part  to  polities.  He  lirsms  *  mtmhir  of  tiM 
KxecutiTe  Conneil  in  I87t»  and  in  1877-8  \va* 
thf  Ivailer  of  the  Oppo»ili»>n.  From  187t-  to 
18*7  he  was  premier  mm!  colonta)  setri-tarr. 
lie  also  served  as  coloaiittl  secretary  ia  1878-'8l 
Froai  1887  to  1801  he  was  spenfccr  of  the 
HoQse  of  Assembly  and  held  office  without  port- 
folio in  tlie  liraddon  flPKCfnment  irons  1894  99. 
He  was  a  member  ol  th*  Umian  ol  jftssirmhlj 
irom  1874  to  1903. 

BKED,  W  iiiTKLAW,  An  American  diidomat 
and  editor,  died  Denia^ir  16^  1912.  Ue  was 
bom  Bear  Xenia,  O.,  in  ISST.  Both  his  parents 

werf  of  Scotti^*ll  blood.     As  they   v.  >  1 1    |H),)r,  a 
kinsraau,  Dr.  liag^  MeMiiian,  undertook  lo  tit 
Whitelaw  Reid  for  coMege,  and  under  his  uncle's 
inatruciion  the  yontik  man  ao  well  grounded  in 
Latin  that  at  the  ag»e#  «fleen  be  ci^rad  Miami 
University  ns  a  P^phfTmore.    In   lH,"ifi  he  grad- 
uated with  scieiltiiiiC  inHior.^.     ilf   Ixjcauie  prin- 
cijial  of  the  grudwd  schools  in  Sfiuth  Charles- 
ton, O.,  where  he  taitgbt  French,  l«atin,  and 
the    higher    matheauitiea.    Tbroa^  prudent 
management  he  waa  able  to  save  enough  money 
to  repay  his  unele  for  the  cost  of  his  educa> 
tioii  and,  in  addition,  to  buy  a  newspaper  callt^ 
tlie  Xenia  Akis,  thus  t>cginniug  his  journalie* 
tic  career,  for  which  be  had  planned  in  bis 
earliest  years.   Aa  editor  of  thm  paper  he  at- 
tracted the  atteatioii  of  the  leaders  of  the  nevly 
formed  Republican  party   ii;  rihio.    He  laade 
spt-cches  for  Fremont  iu  186U  and  wrote  paiiti- 
cal  articles  which  had  much  influence.  Four 
years  later  he  advocated  the  nominatiM  of 
Al»raham  Uneoln  and  waa  •  powerful  spohs^ 
man  in  Linooln'a  rampnign.    He  soon  outgttw 
the  opportunities  olfertd  him  in  Xenia  and  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,   where  he   became  city 
editor  of  the  Oazette  of  that  city.   At  the  «■!• 
break  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  staff  ef 
General  Morris  in  West  Vir*r'nia  and  latt-r  tht 
stntr  of  tieneral   Rosecraiijs.     He  also  acted  M 
war  eorrespoiiitetit  for  the  Cincinnati  (iazttte, 
writing  over  the  nom-de-plumc  Agate   Ui*  de- 
scriptions of  the  campaign.  partienlar|y  ths 
report  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  attract^ 
widespread  attention  because  of  their  clearaes* 
and  accuracy.    At  tliis  tune  lie  made  tlie  «• 
quuintnnce  of  John  May,  then  one  ot  President 
Lincoln's  secretaries,  and  of  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  and  William  Dean  Howells.    At  thi 
battle  of  Shilnh  he  was  the  only  correspondent 
who  witnessed  the  entire  action  and  his  airoui.t 
in  ten  columns  of  the  Cincinnati  Oasetie  wjis 
widely  copied.    Shortly  after  this,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  disagreement  with  General  Halicck, 
he  ceased  to  act  aa  war  correspondent.  Ia 
1862  he  became  the  Washington  oorrespoodest 
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of  the  Cincinnati  Oazette  and  at  the  same  time  dent  Roosevelt  and  the  administration  of  Presi- 

fUTchased  an  interest  in  that  newspaper.  \\  itli  dent  Taft.    His  diplomatic  career   in  LondOD 

is  share  of  the  profits  for  tlie  tirst  year  iie  was  successful.    He  was  in  great  demand  as 

laid  the  foundations  of  bis  fortune.    His  work  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  delivered  addreaaes 

At  Washington  attracted  tiw  attention  ol  Hor»  before  many  learned  soci.  tica  and  in  different 

«ee  Oreeley,  who  invited  him  to  join  the  steff  cities  of  tbe  Hiiittd  Kui^ilom.    He  was  hon- 

of  the  New  York  Tribune.    At  this  time,  how-  ored   with   def^recs   by   stveral  universities  in 

ever,  he  declined  this  offer.    In  1805,  after  a  the   United  States  and  in  foreign  countries, 

visit  to  the  South,  bepublished  After  tkc  War;  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Itely  deeorated  him 

•  Southern  Tour.    This  waa  tbe  first  of  his  with  the  Grand  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 

many  contribntiom  to  literatare.    In  tbe  fbl-  Among  his  published  writin<,'s,  in  addition  to 

losing  year  lie  made  an  experiment  at  cotton  tliosc  nuMitioned  above,  are:   Schools  of  Jour- 

pUiitiiig  in  the  Soutii,  but  thi8  was  a  failure.  „alian  (1870);  NetMoaper  Ttndenciea  |1874); 

He  published  another  book    entitled  Ohw  in  jntroduetitM  to  At^Uaft  ANNon  of  Tkaoker^t 

the  nar,  and  then  returned  to  journalism  as  Memoirs  (1881);  Our  2Veto  Duties  (1890);  A 

a  leader  writer  on  the  Ooswlle.    He  reported  Continental   Union    (1900);   Problems  of  Ex- 

the  impeachment  proceedings  against  President  p,,,,,,,,,,,   ,ii,o<));  Thr  Monroe  Doctrine  (19U3); 

Johnson  and  in  the  same  summer  accepted  a  (jrcatcst  Fact  in  Modern  Uistoru  (1906);  Uoio 

position  on  the  political  statr  ot  the  New  \ork  America  Faced  its  Educational  frobUm  (1908). 

Jrxbune.    His  position  was  that  of  leading  edi-  jj^    delivered    notable   addresses   on  Edmund 

torial  writer,  with  responsibility  only  to  Mr.  j,urke,  Byron,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas  Jef- 

^^i^'  Si  "H^^  """^  °^  the  editorial  lead-  f^rson,  and  on  the  Seote  and  Ubter  Seote  Id 

era  throughout  tbe  campaign  which  resulted  in  America, 

the  election   of  Cen.ral    (irant.     He   wan   soon  BBIIIVOBGBD  COITOBBTB.     See  iytOHI. 

advanced   to  the  position  of   managing  editor  xKOTUUg. 

tl         rr.'*""*'  »"*^  '2.**''*  P«/'V°"  retained  BEIN70BCED     CONCBETE  BBIDQE. 

the  affection  and  coondenee  of  Mr.  Greeley,  Bkidoes 

^tHJ^Jf  expenditure  of  money  in  1870  he  beINHART,  Max     See  Dhama. 

enabled  the  Tnbune  to  cover  thoroughly  the  KELATIVirT  THEOBY.  See 

Franco-Oerman   War  and  from  that  time  on  jg^ELLOLOH.    See  LiXRBATinB.  BhouUI  Ain» 

gradually  reorganized  and  strengthened  the  en-  AmIMcIw                                          rr-Tn  mv 

*^**'*i°«"*?P'5*'-Ji.iS''^l'£"  BELiaioirs   denominations  and 

A              •  7-  r    r!?'*?*."'-  ""'O""  movements.    Information  in  regard  to  the 

made    ed  tor-in-cnief  of   tiie   Tribune,   and  ■    •    i   r>    *    *    i.   j            »■         ti  i 

,  ,    .       ,                if,.     I      M     I.    1  piincipal  Protestant  denominations,   the  Jews 

the  defeat  and  retiretueiit  ui  Ciiee  ey  -Mr.   Kcid  ^  j   A     n  _       f        n         -n   i      *      j  i 

I          I         ,            .                  ,    ,    (  cJid  the  Aoman  Catholics  will  be  found  else- 

birrowod   enoii>'h   money   to  acquire  coiitrul   of  ^.ul  '  T_  TutT  -^«-rr  «                    i  i  • 

the  paper.     He  then  devoted  his  energies  to  ^"  .f^P".  flp'^abetical 

maltiSg  it  profitable,  which  it  had  ceased  to  be  In  the^following  table   which  was  com- 

Anmiw,^ fi^^i^^'a  n^iifi^.i  ^^.^.-i^^^ti,    TK-»  P''^*!                  ^-  CarroU  and  was  printed  in 

during  Greeley  s  political  experiments.   Ihe  cir-  christian  Advocate,  the  membership  of  tbe 

eulation  and   income  of  the   paper   increased  "'L^sll-i  J!l--.~:--*2!^^^  t-            *     *i.  1 

rapidly  and  .oon  he  was  able  to  pay  back  out  ? *^g2**"^'*"  ^                  ^  ^^^^ 

of  the  earnings  the  money  which  he  had  bor-  w*"* 
rowed.    In  1S31  he  married  a  daughter  of  D. 

Qgdea  Milb  of  Califoroia,  who  had  inherited  ....    ^  _    „  , 

half  of  the  immenae  eetate  of  her  fiither.  Pnwi-  SuaC    fn  mum- 

di'iit  H.ivi's  offered  in  1878  to  makr  Mr.  Rrid  Denomlnatlona       191S   cants      1890  cants 

minister  to  Germany.    This  offer,  however,  was  RoTjan,  9»thoIIc.......   1   12.888.466     1  6,231.417 

J    I-     1                    ''i               a        e  Methodist    EplscoDal..    2     3.293.526     2  2.24U.354 

declined,  as   was  also   an   offer  of   the  same  Kegular  Baptist  (So.)   I     2AnM9     4  l.tltiMS 

poaitioii  by  Preaident  Garfield.    In  March,  Aieih    cpis..  south..  4    i.9i9,873    5  i,2u».9T6 

1889,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  J^*^'^"'"''  }^^^\^^^°H  |                 5  ^'Ht-'ifi 

t      •   •  i       I     r-              T        1     ii         u    !•  Prisbyterlan    (North.)    6     1,368,150     7  i8.S,244 

of   minister   to   Franw.     Lar^rely   through   his  Disomies  of  Christ...    7     1.340.8S7     8  G4i:o5l 

efforts  the  French  decree  prohibiting  the  impor-  KeKular  Baptist  (No.)    8     l,175,a23     6  8Ki,45o 

tetion  of  American  meat  was  repealed.   He  also  f ™l«»,f"^e„^***fS!i.%l-  iS      llHll   .1  tl^'Vtt 

.«s.».,wj   :«                     »»s..*oi.:«^.  .„ j  Lutheran  Syn.  Confer.  10       807.693   12  357.153 

aaaiated  in  negotiating  reciprocity  and  extra-  congregationailst  ....  ii      742.350  10  6W.771 

dttion  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  African  Meth.  Epis...  12      620.234  11  46S.72S 

States.    In   1892  he  re-^i'-ned  the  olTice  and  in  Meth    Epls.  Zion  18       647.216    13  349.788 

the  summer  of  that  year   was  nominated   for  ^^ulS^n  ^^n.^-S^no.!  it       Wlfil    II  feV.JlJ 

vice-president  by  the  Republican  party  on  the  United    brethren   16       301,448    16  202.474 

ticket   with  Benjamin  Harrison,   with   whom  Refonn.d   ((U-nnun)..  17       3m).i47    15  204,018 

liA  MiffnirnMl  JUSt^t     Ha  ma  awx^tw,*^   a,^l«t    Lattpr-Day    Saints         IS        :;ii'i.'iO0    21  144,352 

be  sulTered  defeat.  He  waa  appointed  special  Presbyterian  (South.)  19      292,845  is  179.721 

ambassador  to  represent  the  I  nited  .states  at  German  fivan.  Synod.  20      2U,911   17  187.482 

the  Queen's  .Tubilee  in  I^ndon  in  1897  and  in  Colored  Meth.  Epia..  «       IS4.7S1   M  129.SM 

the  following  year  .a.  a  njember  of  the  eon.-  ^g[i'^Z'%roieM.m.  23        !SS    22  HvJsD 

mission  which   negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  Greek   Orth     (Cath.).  24       175.000  138  loo 

with  Spain.   In  1892  he  was  special  amhaasa-  ^njied  Norweg.  Luth.  25      i69,7io  26  119.972 

<1a»  »a  MMMun*          t>..<u.:j...«        tUm.  Un  ted    Presbyter  an . .  26        139,617    27  94.402 

dor  to  wprewnt  the  President  at  the  corona-  Luth.  synod  of  Ohiu  27      132.316  33  ttt.sos 

tion  of  Kine  Edward  VII.   He  became  chancel-  Heformed  (Dutch)        2i      118.564  28  92.970 

lor  of  tbe  University  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  ortiiodo.v  Friends         2»      lu^J,5u^   31  8(4.655 

in  1904  and  early  in  the  following  year  was  

made  American  anibasiiador  to  (ireat  Britain  Certain  smaller  denominations  are  not  given 

by  President  Rooeevelt.  Hia  great  wealth  en-  in  tUa  table.   Of  these  the  most  important  are 

ahled  him  to  entertain  lavishly  and  lie  became  the  following:    Christian  Scientists,  communi- 

a  conspicuous  social  fi^rure  in  London,  although  cants,   85,096;    Unitarians,   7n.,'542;   and  Uni- 

personally  his  tastes  were  of  the  simplest.   He  versalists,  51,710.   These  statistics  are  for  the 

Mid  ofllee  dviiiig  tbe  administratloii  of  Fnai-  United  States  only.  The  atatistiee  of  the  Bi^ 
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man  Catbolie  (Aureh  are  for  alt  baptized  per- 
sons. It  is  estimated  that  uboiit  85  per  cent, 
of  the  Catholic  population  of  tlie  country  aru 
cominunicants.  The  returns  for  the  comtnuni* 
cants  of  the  Baasian  Orthodox  and  other  Ori* 
ental  efaurehea  inelade  baptised  persona  of  all 
ages. 

The  general  movement  for  closer  cooperation 
Itetween  Protestant  religious  denominations, 
which  baa  been  notable  in  recent  yean,  eou- 
tinned  in  1912.  lb  Cbnada  the  Hetlrod  lata, 

Piohytfrinris,  and  Congrcgntionalists  took  a 
li>iig  sti'p  tuwurd  organic  uiiily.  In  Aui>tralia, 
.Anglicans,  Methodietts,  CongrcgationaliHs,  and 
Baptists  are  engaged  in  friendly  negotiationa. 
In  Scotland,  two  of  the  three  branebea  of  tbe 
hi»itorie  Presbyterian  Cliurrh  have  come  to^jetlier 
and  in  the  United  Staluss  the  PicsIa  tfi  r.iu 
Church  of  the  North  has  ab^oihed  tlie  Cuin- 
berland  Presbyterians  add  is  looking  toward  a 
reunion  with  tbe  Presb3rterian  Church  of  the 
South.  Tlie  Protost.Tiit  Episcopal  Church  hna 
started  a  niovenioiit  to  brinp  about  a  f^eiieral 
conference  on  faith  and  order  and  this  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
and  by  other  influential  bodien. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ngency  for  giv- 
ing organized  expression  to  thijj  ti'iuK'Ucy  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  In  this  coun- 
cil are  affiliated  all  tiie  important  Protestant 
denominations  in  the  United  States.  The 
council  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  Decem- 
bt'i,  1912.  in  wliicii  great  progress  towards 
bringing  about  cooperation  between  the  religious 
denominations  was  made. 

IHB  MBM  AKO  ReUOION  FOBVAUI  MoVEVCTr. 

This  movement  ended  ita  formal  work  on  May 
1,  1912,  having  lasted,  aa  was  originally  de- 
signed, one  year.  During  this  time  aggressive 
religious  campaigns  were  earried  on  la  ^tj 
central  cities,  Tbeae  were  eoaducted  by 
lar  "teams**  of  workera,  who  in  turn  composed 
u  general  committee  of  ninety-sevi-n.  The 
work  of  tht'  uiovt'uient  at  its  formal  conclusion 
was  handed  over  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which,  through  its  religious  work 
department  continues  tbe  work  begun  by  the 
JIcJ'   ;ir)i!    Religion   Forward  Mo"(rnH'nt. 

BELiaiOUS  EDUCATION.  See  Ukiveb- 
smcs  AKD  CoujMm. 

BENWICK,  Edward  Sabink.  An  American 
inventor  and  patent  expert,  died  March  20, 
1012.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1823 
and  graduated  from  Columbia  UniverHity  in 
1839.  He  became  a  civil  and  mechanical  cn- 
girifH'r  and  .snjierintendent  of  tlie  large  iron 
works  at  Wiikes  Barre,  Pa.  He  became  known 
as  one  of  the  most  expert  engineers  in  prac- 
tice. In  1862  with  his  brother,  Henry  B.  Ren- 
Wick.  he  repaired  the  Great  Eastern  while 
aflo.tt,  rejdating  a  fracture  in  the  bilge  82  feet 
long  and  10  feet  in  width.  This  feat  other 
engineers  had  declared  impossible.  He  in- 
vented many  maehinpa  and  mochanicnl  devices. 
From  1849  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
in  practice  as  an  evpcrt  on  patent  cases.  He 
watt  a  member  of  many  learned  and  scientific 
societies  and  waa  tbs  autbor  of  Pr^cHeal  In* 
mention  fl893). 

BEOROANIZATION    OF    THE  ARMY. 

See  SrATKs,  Ar^r,:i, 

HMFXIBLICAS  ITATIDNAJL  COmTEK- 
TXOir*   Ses  FassniBiraiAL  CAM^Axm. 


BS8BBV0ISJEL  See  AQCTSOCn,  DasO,  and 

Ihrigatiox. 

B^UNIOIT,  or  Boubbon.  A  French  colony; 
an  island  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  covering  I'.^HO 
square  kilometers  (704  square  miles),  and  ba?> 
ing  (1911),  173,828  inbabitanta.  St.  Paul  <7 

gq  kms.).  New  Amsterdam  (00),  and  Ker- 
gu^len  (34U)  are  tidmiuiistratively  attached 
to  Reunion.  Saint-Denis  (23,680  inhabitants) 
is  tbe  capital.  Jmporta  and  exports  (1910), 
18,853,000  and  10,915.000  francs  respectively. 
Railways,  120  kilom  trr^.  The  I'Hl  budget 
balanced  at  4,125,000  liuucs.  M.  Kodter  vru 
governor  in  1912. 

BEUSS.   See  Germany. 

BEVBJIUB.  See  crtiefes  on  omtntrto  sod 
States  of  the  Uni^-d  Sutes. 

E.HODE  ISLAND.  Poni  ATlON.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics,  cotnpdi'd 
during  1012,  out  of  a  total  population  of  542,- 
610  in  1910,  the  foreign-bom  whites  numbered 
178.025  compared  witli  133.772  in  1000.  Of 
these  foreign-born  whilesi  the  lar^'e^t  number 
cnnie  from  Canada,  34,043;  from  Ireland. 
714;  from  England,  27,818;  from  Russia,  9767; 
fnmi  Sweden,  7405;  from  Scotland,  6267,  and 
from  Portugal,  C082.  The  other  countries  of 
Europe  are  represented  by  smaller  numbers. 
The  negroes  in  the  State  in  1910  numbered 
15,174,  and  tbe  mulattoes,  3746.  In  1890  the 
negroes  numbered  12,302,  and  tbe  mnlattoes, 
3081. 

AcKicuLTtKE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  tlie  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1912 
are  given  in  tbe  table  below: 

Year  Acrt-aee  I'rod.  Bu.  Value 

Corn                   1912  11.000  4&6.000  1401.000 

1911  11,000  496,000  470.099 

Oats                   ma  2.000       67,000  M.009 

»11  2.000        68.000  S4.000 

BotntOSB  ....    191>  5.000  665.000  43S.000 

1911  5.000  GSO.OOO  SU.0O0 

Bay   1912  oS.otK)  uK«,(.>oO  1,466.000 

1911    61.000    &6i,ooo  i.m,m 

a  Tons. 

MANUFACTtrnES.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in* 
eluded  statistics  of  manufacture  in  the  State. 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1009.  The 
general  results  of  the  census  'arc  shown  in  the 
following  tablet 


p.a  of 

Number  or  Amonni  In^ss 
IMS 


Number  of  establish* 
ments   

Persons   en^god  In 
ninnufactures  .. 
Proprietors  &  firm 

tiienibero   

Sahiiifd  employees 
Wagre  earners 
(average  No.)... 
Primary  horsepower. 


Capital 


Ltd 

i.Ta 

7.282 

113.S38 
226.740 


19*4 
204,299 


1.561 
6.420 

97,318 
182. 60S 


$290,901,000  $215,901,000 


Expenses   242.264.000 

Services    65.811.000 

SiihvHes    ........  lf>.577,ft«) 

A\MRes   53,234.000 

M.it.Ti.il.s    158.1!»:i,000 

Mlsiellant-ous    18,261.000 

VBhie  of  products..  280.244.000 
Value  arided  by  man- 
ufacture (value  of 

producta  leea  coat 

of  materials}....  122.152.000 


177,C45.5iM 
;.o.  15^.lX^^ 
7,041.00V 
43.112.000 

ll-'.872.0«0 

i4,tJ2:».ooL' 
202.110.0O0 


1T.f 

lO.J 

ItT 

34  2 
847 

5€  f 

U>i 
28.1 
4<>  2 
24  > 
U.l 


89,199,090  M9 


It  will  be  seen  from  tbis  that  tbe  manafse- 
turing  interests  of  Rhode  Islaad  mm  most  i» 
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portant.  The  industry  in  which  the  value  of 
the  product  was  largest  was  that  cooneoted 
with  woolen,  worsted,  and  felt  sooda,  and  wool 
hats,  $74,000,000.  In  these  industries  were 
emploxt  I  24,924  wage-earnorrt.  In  industries 
connected  with  cotton  goods.  2H,72ti  wage- 
earners  wore  piiiploveti  and  tla-  product  was 
valued  at  $50^13,0(X).  la  the  manwfaeture  of 
jewelry  9511  wage^amer*  were  employed  and 
the  protliict  was  valued  at  fi'Oj^sl.nOO.  TliO 
value  of  foundry  and  machine  ;jhop  products 
w««  $90,612,000  and  in  these  industries  were 
«ni»toj«d  10,937  wMMwmen.  Otbcr  indua- 
tries  tlie  value  of  whose  products  was  more 
than  $4,000,000.  were  silverware,  plated  ware, 
nilk  and  sillv  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  reduc- 
ing and  refining.  The  total  number  of  pcrson-f 
engaged  in  manafactures  in  the  State  in  1900 
was  113,B38.  of  whom  74.540  were  male  and 
n^.nsn  female.  Wageoarners  employed  in  the 
State  under  lU  years  of  age  numbered  4U2o,  of 
whom  2315  were  female.  For  the  great  ma- 
jority of  wage^rnera  in  the  State  the  hours 
of  labor  ran^d  from  54  to  60  a  week  or  from 
1>  to  10  a  day.  Providence  is  the  chief  manu- 
facturing city  of  the  State,  where  in  1909 
were  employeil  waije  earnrrs.    The  value 

of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  was 
$120,240,684.  In  Pawtucket  were  16,275  wage- 
eamcn  and  in  Woonaodcat,  20,703, 

Politics  and  (SovEuiimT 

The  legislature  met  in  1912  and  the  hn- 
portant  enactments  are  noted  in  the  paragronh 
LegiMlation  below.      There  were  elections  for 
State  officers  and  for  representatives  in  Con- 
gress on  November  5.    Rhode  iHland  is  perhaps 
the  most  conservative  of  the  New  England 
States  and  the  Progresaives  made  little  head- 
way.   On  April  24  the  Republican  convention 
for   the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  selected  ten  delegates  and  instructed 
them  for  President  Taft.    The  delegites  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  were  inatrncted 
to  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson.   The  Bepubliean 
State  (unvetit inn   for  the   nomination  of  State 
otl'ut.rs  was   lield  on  OL-tober  U   and  Governor 
Pothier  was  renomiimted.    The  party  platform 
praised  the  national  Republican  par^,  de- 
clared President  TaftPa  stand  on  the  tariff 
que-tion  sound,  and  reviewed  with  pride  the 
record  of  the  party  in  the  State.    Judge  I^- 
Saron  B.  Colt  was  endorsed  for  United  States 
senator  to  auceecd  Qeorge  Peabody  Wetmore. 
He  was  not  a  candidate  for  reflection.   On  tlie 
following  day   the   Democratic   State  conven- 
tion  nominated    Theodore    Francis    Green  of 
Providence.   James  H.  Higgins  of  Pawtucket, 
former  governor  of  the  State,  wa^  declared  the 
can^date  of  the  Democratic   party  for  the 
United   States   Senate.    The  election   on  No- 
vember 5  resulted  aa  fullow.s:    For  President, 
Wilson    received    30,412    votes.    Taft,  27,703, 
Roosevelt,  1M78.  Oebe.  2049.  Cbafin,  010,  and 
Beiner,  236.     For  ifovemor,  Pothier,  Rep.,  re- 
ceived ZA.\2^  Vote**,  Oreen.  Dem.,  32,725,  Humes, 
Prt^  84^7,  Fassel,  Soc.,  1913,  White,  Pro.,  687. 
and  Herrick,  Soc  Labor,  241.  The  legislature 
ia  Republican  by  a  majority  on  Joint  ballot  of 
48,  tbos  insuring  the  election  of  a  Republican 
senator  in  1013. 

OruEa  EvE.NTS.  The  most  interesting  oc- 
carrence,  aside  from  the  political  events  dur- 
ing the  year,  waa  the  agitation  carried  on 


against  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  in  connection  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Grand  Trunic  extension  to  Provi- 
dence. (See  Railways.)  Governor  Pothier  on 
November  28  issued  ,i  -'  it  inent  attackinji  the 
New  Haven  road  nnd  us  [> resident,  Charles  S. 
Mellen.  lie  declared  tliat  the  New  Haven  in- 
tereata  were  attempting  to  stifle  competition  in 
New  England  and  more  completely  in  Rhode 
Island,  by  keeping  the  Grand  Trunk  system 
I  ora  running  its  line  fr^ni  Palmer  to  Provi- 
dence. He  (uelared  his  intention  to  nse  every 
effort  to  iee  that  competition  wae  restored. 
CIvie  organiiations  throughout  the  State,  city 
councils,  and  boards  of  trade  a<l<>pled  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  New  Haven  road  and 
preparations  were  made  to  take  some  legisla- 
tive action  ngainat  the  alleged  railroad 
monopoly  when  the  legislative  aemion  of  1013 

convenes. 

Lk(.isi  ATio.N.  The  legislature  of  1912  pui»»t.-d 
several  nu-asures  of  first  importance.  A  gen- 
eral revision  uf  the  tax  and  revenue  laws  waa 
made,  and  provision  waa  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  tax  commissioners. 
A  measure  was  enacted  providing  for  the  dis- 
solution of  corporations  other  than  a  bunk, 
saving,  or  iruat  company  organized  under  the 
lawa  of  the  State  under  oertain  cireumstenees. 
A  public  utilities  commission  was  created  and 
it.«5  powers  and  dutieij  prescribed.  It  has  charge 
of  the  regulation  and  control  of  pulda-  utili 
ties.  An  amendment  was  made  to  the  factory 
inspection  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
persons  und«*r  2!  years  of  age  as  mc»»en;:rr9 
for  a  telegraph,  telephone,  or  mesiwnger  com- 
pany before  five  in  the  uiornin;;  or  after  ten 
at  night.  Open  air  scliools  were  established. 
Provision  waa  made  for  the  election  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  by  ballot  in  each  town 
and  city  at  town  representative  district  and 
votin;,'  district  meetings.  A  board  of  control 
and  sup|)iy  was  established.  Thn  is  to  have 
charge  of  tlie  legulation  and  conlroi  of  State 
institutions.  An  employer's  liability  act  was 
pasted.  Under  thte  act  it  Is  optiona'  with 
the  employer  whether  lie  shall  come  under  its 
pruvibtutitt,  but  if  he  does  not  lie  is  deprived  of 
the  customary  defenses.  The  law  relating  to 
interest  and  usury  waa  nmended,  m  wu  the 
law  relating  to  pharmacy.  State  aid  in  pro- 
viding instruction  in  manual  trainin*;  or  vo- 
cational industrial  education  was  authorized. 
A  measure  was  passed  regulating  lobbying. 

State  Oovkbiviuht.  Governor,  Aram  J.  Po- 
thier; Lientenant-Oovernor,  R.  B.  Burehard; 
Secretary  of  State,  J.  Frederick  Parker:  At- 
torney(ieneral.  Herbert  A.  Rice;  Treasurer, 
Waller  A.  Read;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  \V. 
Abbott,  Jr.;  Auditor,  Charles  C.  Gray;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  Walter  B,  Ranger; 
Ctm-imifisioner  of  Insaranoe,  Charles  OL  Gray — 
all  Hepublicans. 

JtrDiciAKY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice. 
Edward  C.  Dubois;  Associate  Justices,  CSarlc  U. 
Johnson,  C.  Frank  Parkhure^  W.  B.  Vincent, 
William  H.  Sw  flnl.  Clerk  cit  the  Court,  B. 
S.  BlaisdcU — all  Republicans. 

State  Legislatube,  1013.  Republicans.  Sen- 
ate, 32;  House.  01;  Joint  ballot,  03.  Democrats, 
Senate,  6;  Houae,  39;  joint  hallot,  43.  Re- 
publican majority.  Senate,  26;  Houses  22;  joint 

ballot.  48. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congrett,  article  Umitgd  States. 
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&B0DE8IA.  A  country  (named  for  Cecil 
Rhodes)  ttbder  the  administration  of  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company;  a  JBritiab  protee. 
t^iratu,  which  is  divided  into  Northern  Rhodesia 
(csiiniat.-d  area,  2<JI,'>'"'M  f'^ti 
mated  population  i,Uol,4UU|  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  (148^75  aqiuare  milefl»  769»47l  inhabi- 
tants). 

NOKTBOiir  Rhodbsia  includes  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Harotseland,  or  IS'orth-VVesterii  Rho- 
desia and  North-Eaatern  Rhodesia.  It  was  cuu- 
Stituted  a  single  Rritish  sphere  in  11)11.  Le- 
wanilLB,  the  native  Icing,  resides  at  Iieatuii  L. 
A.  Wallace,  residing  at  Livingstone,  was  admin- 
istrator of  the  company  in  1012. 

SouTHEB.v  Rhodesia  includes  the  provinct-s 
of  Mashonaland  (European  population,  12,543) 
nn.I  Mutabolcland  (11.039).  Chief  towns:  Sal- 
isbury (tlif  capital),  with  3479  white  inhabi- 
tants; rmtali.  and  Viclnria,  in  .Mashonaland ; 
Bulawayu  (52U0  white  inhabitants),  Gwelo.  and 
Tull,  in  Matabcleland.  Thf  country  is  well 
adapted  to  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  Gold 
has  been  mined  in  Rhodesia  supposedly  from 
the  time  of  the  I'lia nicians.  From  1800,  tlie 
date  of  the  occupation  by  the  Rotith  Africa 
Company,  to  September,  18!tH,  the  gold  pro- 
duction was  6470  ounces;  in  1902  the  value  of 
the  yield  (bullion)  was  estimated  at  <687.09e; 
in  1903.  £1,449,9H.5;  1!HW  (fine  gold),  £2..')28,- 
007;  19U,  £2,047,890.  Coal  mined  in  191 1, 
812j529  tons;  silver,  187,041  ounces;  lead,  639 
loBS.  DtanHmds  are  foood.  Xrade  and  finan- 
cial ttatittioB  foUowx 


•            1907-R  lO'iS-f)       l^»fin-10  1910-11 

Imports  ...£1.460.174  Il.«18.372  £2.214.014  £2.786.321 

Exports  ...  2,474. :'36  2,735,686    3.178.416    3,199, "tSS 

Revenue  ..     &C.4.2(i!)  664.399      620,24.1  784,908 

i'Jxpenil     ..     .Vi:t,5!»7  635,150      614,405  684,683 


•  Trade  for  calendar,  flnanea  for  flnoal  yan, 

Sir  William  Mitton  was  fhe  eompaiiy^  ad- 
ministrator in  1912. 

Railways.  The  total  mileage  of  the  Rho- 
desian  Railway  svsti  nis  ( including  the  Beira 
line)  was,  at  the 'end  of  1911,  2.357.  Through 
oonneetton  exists  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
Con^  border,  a  total  distanro  of  2149  miles: 
and  between  Cape  Town  and  Beira,  over  2000 
miles.  Hrannlies  extend  to  the  mining  districts 
and  to  the  burial-place  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the 
Matopos.  There  was  considerable  railway  t\- 
tensiiin  in  1912.  The  branch  from  Salisbury, 
built  by  the  Brinkwater  Railway  Company, 
which  had  been  flnisbed  to  the  Jumbo  mine  in 
December,  19U,  was  being  carried  on  to  Kim- 
berley,  whenee  It  waa  to  ran  to  tlie  Shmmva 
mines. 

BHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Sec  U:nvEB- 
Bii  M      NI)  Colleges. 

BICE.  Data  on  ri«e  production  in  1912 
were  available  tor  only  a  few  countries,  and  In 

fact  many  important  riceprodncinfr  cmintries 
do  not  collect  Bstiitititics  reiutinf;  to  tlie  crop. 
British  India,  which  is  the  lending  rier  ciHin- 
try  of  the  world,  yielded  in  1912,  as  estimated, 
1.300,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about  20  per 
cent.  IhIow  the  normal  yield.  Italy's  yield 
amounted  to  more  than  20,000,000  bushels  on 
an  area  of  about  :?rt0.nnn  acres.  Tbe  area  de- 
Toted  to  the  crop  in  Japan  was  7,317,000  acres 
and  tho  normal  annual  produetlon  la  about 


330,000,000  bushels.  Ha-  early  rice  crop  of 
Siam  was  almoJ*t  a  complete  failure  ami  in 
parte  of  tbe  country  there  was  such  a  dearth 
of  seed  grain  that  the  government  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  introduction  of  seed  paddy. 
The  1912"  rice  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  2.").0r)4.00O  bushels,  produced  on 
722,800  acres,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1911  being  22,934,000  and  696,300,  respectively. 
The  farm  value  on  December  1,  1912.  was  93.& 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  total  vahie  of  tbe 
crop  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  $2;i,423,000,  the  higbeiil  value  ever 
recorded  for  the  crop.  Among  tbe  ten  pr.^^ 
ducing  SUtes  Louisiana  ranked  first,  with  a 
yield  of  11,812,000  bushels,  Texas  sceond  with 
9,429.n00  but*belri,  and  Arkansas  third  with  3,- 
405,001)  bushels.  South  Carolina,  which  stood 
fourth,  produced  only  200,000  bushels,  and  (  ili- 
fornia,  which  produced  only  6000  bu£>h«la  in 

1911,  had  a  yield  of  70,000  bushels  and  an 
rnr-rage  acrc-yield  of  50  bushels  in  1912.  lbs 
average  yield  per  acre  waa  33JI  busliels  iS 
Louisiana,  35.5  bushels  in  Tesaa,  and  9JA 
bushels  in  Arl&ansas. 

BICE  ZNirnTllTE.  See  WnxxsM  Mamh 
Rice  Institute. 

BICHABDS,  EvonvE  Lamb.  An  American 
mathematician   and   educator,  died   August  5, 

1912.  He  was  bora  in  Brooklyn,  N'.  Y.,  in  183S 
and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  \mx  He 
was  Bucccsaively  tutor  in  mathematics,  assist 
ant  professor,  professor,  and  professor  emeri- 
tus. He  retired  from  active  work  in  1906. 
From  1892  to  1902  he  was  director  of  the  Yale 
gymnasium.  His  published  writings  include 
Plane  and  Spharical  Trigonometry,  tcith  Sppli; 
catiane  (1879);  Blementarif  V^^igatUm  and 
yav<;r<,r  li^tronomy  (1902). 

RICHABrDS.  Sir  Frederick  WirxiAM.  An 
English  admiral,  died  September  2S.  1012.  n« 
was  born  in  1833  and  entered  the  navy  in  1S4S. 
He  was  appointed  flag  lieutenant  in  1859  and 
in  the  following  year  was  given  command  of 
the  sloop,  Vixen.  During  1862-1W5  he  cwa- 
maiideil  the  Dart  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
In  1866  he  waa  promoted  to  be  euplain.  Four 
years  later  he  was  given  command  of  the  In- 
dian troopahip,  Jumna,  On  this  vessel  be  serreti 
for  three  years  and  In  1873  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Devastation,  the  first  sea  going 
turret  ship  whicli  had  been  designe«l  without 
any  auxiliary  sail-power.  He  lonk  part  in  tf* 
fighting  in  South  Africa  in  1880-1881  and  vu 
present  at  tbe  battle  of  Gingiblovo  and  the  » 
lief  of  Eshowe,  H«  was  also  present  at  tbe 
action  of  T.aing'a  Nelc  in  1881.  Tbe  following 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad 
miral  and  for  three  years  served  as  junior  lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  then  became  commander 
in-chief  of  the  East  Indies,  which  position  he 
occupied  for  three  years.  On  his  return  honte 
he  acted  on  several  important  navnl  cimmi': 
sioDS.  In  1888  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank 
of  vice-admiral  and  in  November,  1890.  he  vi» 
appointed  commander-insibief  in  China.  Ue 
held  this  position  until  June,  1902,  wbeo  be 
was  appointed  second  naval  lord  of  the  Ad- 
mirnlty.  He  succeeded  Sir  Anthony  Hoskin* 
senior  naval  lord  in  1893  and  continued  to 
hold  this  poaitioa  until  1899.  He  had  been 
appointed  admiral  In  1898.  and  by  special  Order 
in  Coin  il  was  made  admiral  of  tbe  fleet  in 
1898.  He  was  retained  on  the  active  list  of 
the  navy  imtil  be  bad  icadicd  the  age  of  70- 
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Id  1904  ho  received  the  bonomy  dqjlM  Of  IX  up  the  work,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 

C.  L.,  from  Oxford  University.  with  the  States,  and  the  saiiu}  ia  true  in  lesser 

RICHABDS,  William  Alfobd.    An  Ameri-  degree  of  towns  und  townsliij>8  in  the  older  and 

can  public  otHciai,  former  governor  of  Wyom*  mora  thickly  settled  parta  of  the  country.  A 

Jng,  died  July  26,  1912.   He  was  bom  in  Iiafiel  number  of  years  ago  the  federal  governmeot  be- 

Grcrn.  Wis*.,  in  1840  and  was  educated  in  tlio  gan  to  consider  road  improvfinents,  confining 

pnhlic  sfliouls  of  tliat  town  and  at  Galena,  III.  its  clforts  to  investigations  and  reports.  Later 

From  1881)  to  1S9.3  lie  was  surveyor -^reneral  of  on  the  office  of  public  roads  was  established  in 

Wyoming  and  was  governor  of  that  State  from  th«  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1895  to  1899.    He  was  assistant  conuniisknier  The  work  of  investigation  wns  continued  in 

of  the  general  land  office  from  ISS!)  to   1003  tlie  ofTice,  the  laboratory,  and  the  field,  nnd 

and    was   commissioner    from    1903    to    ll>07.  fmally  short  sections  of  experimental  improved 

From  1909  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  roads  were  built  to  test  dilTerent  types  of  sur- 

commissioner  of  taxation  of  the  State  of  Wy*  facing  and  different  modes  of  construction.  In 

oming.  the  year  «idtng  June  30,  1912,  the  ofltoe  of 

RICHABDSON,  Mauuce  Howe.  An  Ameri-  public  rotuh  built  the  equivalent  of  88  miles  of 

can  surgeon,  died  July  81,  1912.    He  was  born  14-foot  roadway  at  a  cost  of  $!)I.S77.  With 

in  Athol,  iinss.,  in   1861  and  graduated  from  the  exception  of  two  experimental  roads  these 

Harvard  (Jollege  in  1873.   In  1882  lie  was  ap-  were  known  as  object-lesson  roads.   For  many 

pointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  medi-  years   strong  eflTorts  have  betn  made  to  get 

eal  school  of  Harvard  College;  in  1883  assist*  Congressional  authorization  and  approprintions 

tant  in  aurgcry,  in  1887  assistant  ptofcaaor  of  for   extensive  federal   road   iniprovemL-nts.  In 

anatomy;  in  1896  assistant  professor  of  clinical  fact,  an  organization,  known  as  the  National 

surgt-ry,  and  in  1903  professor  of  clinical  sur-  Highway  Association    (t'liarlea   Henry  Davis, 

gery.    From  1907  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  South  Yarmouth,  Masa.,  president),  has  gone 

was  Mosely  professor  of  surgery.   In  1886  lie  «>  far  as  to  publish  a  map  of  the  United  States 

was  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Massa*  showing  "  a  broad  and  comprehensive  system 

chusetts  (uneral  Hospital  and  was  also  consult-  of  national  highways  to  ho  built,  owned,  and 

ing  feurg.on  to  hospitals  in  Boston  and  else-  maintained    by    the    national  government," 

where,    lie  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur-  comprising  a  total  of  no  less  than  61,025  miles, 

geons  in  the  United  SUtes.   He  contributed  An  editorial  writer  in  Eugineming  Newt  of 

to  Park*»  Burgery  by  AmtHean  AuMort,  and  May  10,  1912,  estimates  that  this  system— 

I?r,;,      y^iHtem  of  Hurgcry.  since  it  is  designed  primarily  for  automobile 

:aiCKEB,    GEORut;    HoDGEN.    An    American  traffic  and  would  be  built  under  difficulties  in 

educator,  died  April  27,  1912.    He  was  born  in  many  of  its  parts — would  cost  an  average  of, 

1821  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  at  leas^  <13,000  »  mile,  or  a  total  of  1663,- 

in  1845,   mi  was  for  many  years  a  teaclier  000,000,  and  that  allowing  10  per  cent  for 

in  eeminaries  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  Maine,  maintenance  and  repairs  and  only  4  per  cent, 

and  was  for  several  years  professor  in  Greek  for  capital  charges  the  annual  cost  would  bo 

in    Hillsdale    College,    Mich.    He    afterwards  $92,000,000.    This   projeqt    is    mentioned  to 

was  principal  of  the  Frveburg  Academy,  at  show  how  rapidly  federal  road  construction 

Fiyeburg,  Me.   He  retired  from  active  teach-  would  run  Into  the  billions,  once  ft  was  begun 

ing  several  years  before  his  death  after  he  had  on  a  "comprehensive"  plan.    Few  of  the  road 

been  engaged  in  educational  work  for  55  years,  enthusiasts  have  gone  quitw  so  far  as  this,  but 

BITCHIE,  Sib  Richmcxd.  An  English  pub-  fewer  yet  have  seriously  counted  the  cost.  As 
lie  official,  died  October  14,  1912.  He  was  bora  a  result  of  various,  more  or  less  ambitious,  pro- 
in  1864  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  posals  for  federal  aid,  Congress  appropriated 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Ho  left  Cambridge  $5(30,000  ffir  road  construction  in  the  several 
and  entered  the  India  office  in  1877.  In  1883  States,  jii  tunjunction  with  either  State  or  lo- 
be was  ai)})<)iiited  private  secretary  to  the  par-  cal  governments,  the  latter  to  provide  two  dol- 
liamentnry  under-secretary  of  state.  He  held  lara  for  each  one  dollar  of  federal  money.  This 
this  office  under  successive  chiefs  until  1802,  money  is  to  lie  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
He  afterwarda  rose  to  be  principal  private  sec-  Agri  tiUtirf'  in  coiiperation  with  tlu'  Postmaster- 
»*lary  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  in  1902  General.  It  is  to  be  used  to  improve  "  the  con- 
was  appointed  secretary  in  the  political  and  dition  of  roads  select:  i  1  ;>  thi'm  over  which 
secret  department.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  rural  delivery  is  or  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
by  Lotd  Morley,  permanent  under-secretary  of  lished."  Congress  also  appropriated  $26,000 
•tate^  one  of  the  most  important  ]KMitions  in  for  the  use  of  a  joint  Congressional  commit- 
the  EnvHsb  cabinet.  He  held  this  position  tee  investigation  ''of  federal  aid  in  the  con- 
iitdil  the  time  of  his  death.  Tn  lSa7  he  mar-  struction  of  po.-t  roads."  The  obvious  intent 
Tied  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  M.  Thack-  of  the  act  was  that  the  ?S00.0O0  fund  should  be 
cray^   divided  as  equally  as  may  be  among  the  48 

RIVEBS,  SsAimAID  OV  PtnUTT  3W>    See  States  of  the  Union.   This  would  ^ive  a  little 

Saxftatiox.  over  $10,000  to  each  State,  and  with  State  or 

BOADS  AKD  PAVEMENTS.     Never  in  local  apjuopriations  would  give  $30,000.  Ob- 

the  history  of  the  United  States  was  so  much  viously  this  will  do  little  more  than  provide  A 

mad  and  stn  et  improvement  work  in  pfOgKM  fbw  miles  of  object-lesson  dirt  or  gravel  and 

or  projected  as  in  1912.  experimental  roads  in  each  State,  or  two  or 

Roads.    Until  within  a  few  years  past  little  three  miles  of  macadam;   but  it  is  equally 

was  done  outside  the  cities  and  a  few  States  to  obvious  that  it  will  stimulate  local  interest  in 

provide  otlter  than  dirt  roads  or  at  best  roads  good  roads  and  that  tlie  bill  uuiy  prove  to  be 

mrfaeed  with  gravel.    Massachusetts  and  New  an  opening  wedge  tbrough  which  hundreds  of 

Jersey  led  tho  way  in  State  aid,  and  one  by  miUioas  M  road  money  may  yet  flow  from  the 

one  the  other  States  h«Te  followed— generalq^  federal  ttmmej, 

•  loi^  my  iNliiiid.  Countict  Imvo  also  taken  An  interstate  md  project  to  be  earried  ont 
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bj  the  various  States  or  counties  traversed,  is 
what  is  known  as  tbe  Meridian  Road,  extend- 
ing from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  An  automobile  reconnaissance  of  the 
portion  of  this  road  lying  in  South  Dakota,  an 
well  as  projects  for  several  other  trunk  lines 
across  that  State,  was  described  by  Samuel  H. 
Lea,  State  engineer,  in  tbe  Municipal  JounuU 
for  September  26,  1912.  The  same  author  de- 
scribed in  Engineering  S'evcs  (  :*  '  t  tobir  10. 
1U12,  the  construction,  or  improvcuiciit,  in  two 
days'  time  of  tbe  portion  of  the  Meridian 
Koad  extending  across  Codington  County,  Soutb 
Dakota,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Under  a  pre- 
arranged  plan  tin  i  u  Im-^s  nicn  of  Watertown, 
S.  Dak.,  and  reMiluntit  of  other  communities 
along  the  road,  turned  out  and  rtgraded  and 
•liaped  up  the  highway  as  well  aa  could  be 
done  witn  local  materials  along  the  ronte. 
Such  spectacular  an<l  t-pasnnMiic  cfTorts  ^'ive 
mults  of  relatively  temporary  value,  except  in 
the  way  of  education  and  stimulus.  The  real 
imgrcea  now  being  made  in  high-eUae  road 
construction  in  the  United  States,  other  than 
iitcessary  work  of  invosti;ration  and  education, 
is  due  chiefly  to  State  and  county  highway  im- 
provement. Only  tbe  latter  can*  be  given  fur- 
ther mention  here  except  to  note  that  Kew 
Jersey,  on  one  eide  of  the  continent,  end  Cali- 
fornia on  the  otiior,  afTord  notable  examples 
of  highway  construction  by  counlie!»— although 
in  New  Jersey  most  of  the  county  work  has 
the  aisistance  of  State  funda  and  general  State 
engineering  supenri^on.  California,  of  late, 
has  been  spending  millions  through  rnimty  high- 
way commissions,  besides  the  large  amount 
of  work  which  the  State  is  doing. 

Of  the  48  SUtes  of  the  Union,  26  had  done 
more  or  Icaa  in  the  way  of  State  aid  for  road 
construrtinn  up  to  the  early  part  of  1912.  This 
hud  rari^'ed  all  the  way  from  the  $50,000,00U  of 
botul:^  authorized  land  largely  spent)  in  New 
York,  to  small  annual  appropriations.  An- 
other $60,000,000  of  State  aid  in  New  York 
was  made  possible  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  by  popular  vote  in  November. 
1912.  Among  t!ie  42  Ohio  i -i  il  il  ional 
amendments  submitted  to  populur  into  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1012,  one  increasing  the  bond  limit 
for  inter  county  roads  to  $oO,000,000  was  lost, 
having  been  voted  dnw^n  in  48  counties,  al- 
though the  total  majority  against  it  was  lo^=s 
than  2000  out  of  a  total  of  650,000  votes. 
Pennsylvania  baa  entered  on  a  State  highway 
networic  project,  under  legislation  of  1011, 
which  will  presumablv  cost  $50,000,000  or  more. 
California  has  authorized  $1«.000,000,  and 
Maryland  $.7,000,000  for  such  work. 

A  large  mass  of  statistical  and  other  data 
on  State  road  aid  and  State  highway  admin- 
istration resultini?  ftrom  a  special  investiga- 
tion may  be  found  in  Fnriinrrring  }ieiC8  of 
March  28,  1912.  Kevicws  of  Slate  highway 
work  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, and  California  appeared  in  the  Enginter' 
in§  Rteord  for  September  28,  1912,  and  still 
more  information  on  the  California  work  in 
the  Municipal  Journal  for  September  20,  1912. 

Xo  markctl  change  in  materials  and  methods 
of  road  construction  occurred  during  the  year. 
Wster-bonnd  macadam  oontlnued  to  give  place 
to  hituniinoiifihoiinil  where  the  frnfTie  demanded 
aritl  the  public  purw  could  alVord  it.  Tor  years 
to  come,  dirt  or  at  bewt  gravel  will  continue  to 
form  the  wearing  surface  and  foundation  of  by 


far  tbe  larger  part  of  tbe  hundreds  of  thoo- 
sands  of  miles  of  roads  of  the  country.  Tbeie 
were  2,109,000  miles  of  public  road^  in  the 
United  States  proper  in  1909.  of  « inch  uuly 
iyo,4tj7,  or  S  00  per  cent.,  hud  been  improved 
or  graded,  drained  and  provided  with  a  hard 
surface.  Much  of  the  unimproved  mileage 
eould  be  vastly  improved  at  an  expense  well 
within  the  means  ot  the  localities  directly  con- 
cerned by  simple  means  of  drainage,  grading, 
and  cross-sectional  shaping,  whereas  even  tbe 
least  expensive  macadam  construction,  if  ex- 
tensively gone  into,  vroidd  bankrupt  thousaads 
of  rural  communities. 

Pavk.mf.ms  (,i  Avth  of  heavy  traffic  i?  in- 
creasing the  netni  uf  substituting  tbe  more  per- 
manent wcnriag  awfaees  for  macadam.  Bi- 
tuminoua  coneret^  aaphalt,  brick,  ereoaoted- 
wood  blocks,  some  of  the  harier  sandstones  sad, 
fur  the  heaviest  traffic,  granite,  are  tlie  princi- 
pal kinds  of  pavement  now  ui>ed.  Portland 
cement  concrete  is  gaining  in  use.  The  orgaai- 
lation  of  eiij  officiala  for  atandardisiii|g  paving 
apeelfleationa  ia  continuing  its  works  with  pimn- 
ising  re8uU<4.  a:i^  is;  also  tbe  Aneriean  Soeietgr 
of  Municipal  laiprovementi. 

Refckences.  Durmg  the  year  new  editions 
appeared  of  George  W.  XiUaoo'a  Street  Fmu- 
numt  and  Pavinff  Material*  (New  York)  and 
Prof.  F.  P.  Spalding's  .1  Text  nook  of  Roads 
and  I'aitincnts.  New  hooks  in  thi!«  field  were: 
Francis  Wood,  .l/o</frn  Noud  Construction  <  I>ja- 
don  and  Pbiladelphia).  a  British  book;  L.  W. 
Page,  Roada,  Pailut  and  Bridget  (New  York), 
a  small  popular  1>oolc,  nnd  W.  G.  Harger  and  E. 
A.  Bouiiev,  Handbook  for  Bi<jhu:atf  Enaineers 
(New  York). 

SOBEBIS,  Ebkest  Stswast.  An  English 
aohoUir  and  edneator.  died  June  17,  1012.  He 
was  born  at  Swineshead,  I.iiicnlnshirp.  in  1***7 
and  was  educated  at  Boston,  Englami.  and  .it 
l  ulus  t'ollege,  Cambridge.  In  ISTd  he  l>ec;iiiie 
a  fellow  at  Caius  College,  and  six  years  later 
was  appointed  tutor.  In  1885  he  was  mads 
senior  tutor,  and  in  1894  president  of  Caias 
College.  In  1903  be  was  chosen  master  to  suc- 
ceed Ferrers.  In  addition  to  his  t»i'r\  ice  in  this 
college  he  was  equally  active  in  the  university. 
He  was  for  u  time  university  lecturer  in  eom^ 
parative  philology*  and  held  the  office  of  pm- 
tor  in  1870  and  1884.  He  waa  Tiee-chaneeTlor 
from  lOOti  to  1008  and  served  on  the  otuncil  of 
tlie  serKiie  continuously  from  1904  to  the  time 
of  Iks  l-ath. 

&OBIE,  Fbedcuck.  An  American  public  of> 
flcial,  former  governor  of  Maine.   He  was  bom 

in  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1822,  and  graduated  frr>m 
Bowdoin  College  in  1841.  He  studied  niediciae 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia and  practiced  aa  a  physician  until  the  onte 
break  of  the  Civil  War.  He  served  through* 
out  the  Civil  War  and  was  hrevetted  lieutcth 
ant-colonel  of  volunteers  for  gallantry  in  ser- 
vice in  ISti.j.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
engaged  in  business  in  Portland,  alao  taking 
an  active  intereat  in  politiea.  He  waa  at  vari* 
ous  times  member  of  the  State  legislature  and 
from  188.1  to  1887  was  governor  of  the  Sute. 
He  was  a  nie:nh.  r  ni  ttn'  Ixtards  of  directors  of 
many  State  institutions  and  held  oiSoe  in  sev- 
eral banks  and  inauranoe  oompaniea  in  Posi- 

laii'l 

RODENBOUQH,  THROPmrus  Fiuscis.  An 
American  soldier,  died  I)ecenil)er  19,  1912.  He 
was  born  at  li:a8ton.  Pa.,  in  1838  and  waa  edu- 
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catcd  at  Lafayette  Oolhge  At  the  oafbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  in  the  ntr- 
cantile  busiiicM.  He  waa  appointed  aeeond 

lieutenant  in  tlie  Second  United  Dragoons  in 
1861  and  witliiii  two  months  was  promoted  to 
be  first  lieuti-nant.  In  1862  be  was  made  cap- 
tain. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Q«ine«' 
Mills  and  the  Penlneular  campaign  of  1802. 
ITt*  was  captured  nt  the  battle  oi  ilanai^sas  and 
uati  bliurtly  ufu-ruurds  exchanged.  At  the  but- 
tle of.  Beverly  Ford  in  June,  1802,  he  was 
wounded.  At  Gettysburg  be  had  commaod  of 
hia  regiment.  He  was  astiin  wounded  at  Tre« 
viiiaii  Station  in  18C4.  \Vliile  leading  liis  regi- 
UK'iit  at  tlie  battle  of  Opeijuaii  in  September, 
lS{j4,  he  lost  iii.s  ri^ht  arm.  He  wa.s  granted 
leave  of  absence  and  un  hio  recovery  was  made 
colonel  of  the  18th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  By  direction  of  the  President  he  was 
especially  assigned  to  command  a  brigade  of 
re<;ular»  and  volunteers  in  the  district  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  V'a.  He  receivpf!  a  medal  of 
honor  for  pallant  conduct  at  Trevilian  Station 
and  was  given  five  brevets  for  bis  war  service. 
For  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  he 
was  made  l)ri^adier  general.  In  the  winter  of 
1665  he  served  uh  inspector-general  in  Kansas 
and  later  with  the  Seeund  Cavalry.  He  was 
major  of  the  47th  Infantry,  acrvi^g  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  until  December  15, 
1870,  when  he  was  put  on  tlie  retired  list  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then  became  governor 
(if  tiie  Soldiern"  Home  nt  Washington,  holding 
that  position  for  one  year.  From  1800  to  1001 
he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Elections  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  Flo  was  one  of  the  foundcrg, 
and  from  1S78  until  the  time  of  liis  deatli,  sec- 
retary uf  tlie  Military  Service  InHtitulion  lie 
was  the  author  of  From  Everglade  to  VaAon 
leith  the  Second  Dragoong  (1876) ;  Afghanistan 
and  the  Anglo-Ruasian  Dispute  (1885);  Uncle 
Stm'a  Medal  of  Honor  (1S8G);  Autumn  Leaves 
from  Family  Trrcs  (1802);  Sabre  and  Uayonrt 
(1807).  In  18!»ti  he  edited  The  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1890  was  editor  of  the 
Jomrnml  of  the  Military  Service  Institutwtt, 
He  editor  of  the  Military  Department  in, 
t'l    \(ir  International  Enruvlopadiit. 

£00£BS>  H.  H.  See  Pbesidextui,  Cam- 
FAicif  CoirrsiBinTONS. 

ROGERS,  RonmT  Camfhox.  An  .American 
p<Kt  and  autiior,  died  April,  11)12.  He  was 
tx)rn  in  HutTalo  in  I8<j'2  and  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1883.  He  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism and  became  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Cat.)  Morninri  Press.  He  contributed  versrs 
to  many  magazines.  Among  his  puhlislied 
writings  are  Wind  in  the  CUnrin'i,  and  <)th<T 
Poem*;  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  Old  Dorset;  Vhroni- 
des  0/  a  New  York  Country  Side;  For  th$ 
King,  and  Other  Poems  (1899);  The  JEoaory, 
and  Other  Poems  (1006). 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHITBCE.  Church 
statisticians  estimate  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  world  in  1012  at  2M,7g7,086  ami  of 
this  totnl,  29.000.000  rtre  in  English-speaking 
countries.  In  ruuml  numbers  there  are  1754 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  world;  11  apostolic 
delegates;  .  135  vicars  apostolic;  and  68  pre- 
fectures apostolic.  As  appointment*  now  aver- 
age the  whole  hiernrchj*  of  the  world  is  re- 
newed ai)<)ut  every  tifteeu  yearit.  The  religious 
orders  and  congregations  of  men  nuinlier  110. 

There  are  15.015,56&  Catholics  in  tlie  conti- 
nental United  States  according  to  the  1912  edi- 


tion of  The  Official  Catholic  Directory,  an  In* 
crenw  of  300,808  over  the  flsures  of  the  preced- 
ing yjMr.  This  16,015,560  does  not  deduct  15 
per  cent,  for  chihlren  and  infant-,  a-:,  .vaa  done 
by  the  governoieat  in  its  census  uf  1906-09. 
I  he  (  atholic  population  ihowt  A  gain  M  4j- 
038312  for  the  decade. 

There  are  17,491  priests.  Of  theae  4495  are 
members  of  religious  orders,  a  gain  of  407 
priests.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ad- 
ditiomil  eburehea  are  recorded,  and  the  general 
ranmanr  abowi  13,930  Catholic  churches.  Of 
these  9w6  hate  rcaident  priests,  the  other  4088 
being  nii^tsion  churches,  that  la*  attended  turn 

neighhiiring  parishes. 

There  arc  17  ai<eU»labiop8(  each  of  the  14 
archiepiseopal  aeea  being  occupied.  Three 
nrdibisbops  are  cardinals,  and  three  are  titular 

archbishops,  Rnnzann,  Keane.  an<l  Spalding. 
There  are  H4  biaho|»rics.  All  told  tliere  are  101 
bishops.  17  of  these  being  coadjutor  and  aux- 
iliary bishops.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
arch-abbota  and  15  abbots. 

Kiphty-three  seminaries  are  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  with  tiOOO  students. 
There  are  220  colleges  for  boys  and  701 
academiea  for  girls,  and  more  students  in  the 
229  colleges  for  boys  than  there  are  in  the  701 
academies  for  girls.  In  5110  pnri.^hes  schools 
are  open,  with  an  attendance  of  1..3.'}3.7.'^6.  Be- 
.•^ides  the  parochial  scliools  there  are  2H»  or- 
phan asylums,  in  which  47,111  orphans  are 
taken  care  of.  Counting  the  children  in  par- 
ochial schools,  the  number  of  young  ladies 
and  young  men  in  acadi'inics  mid  colleges,  and 
including  the  orphans  and  children  in  other 
charitable  institutions,  there  are  under  Catho- 
lic care  in  the  United  States  1,540,040  young 
people.  The  five  States  having  the  largeat 
number  of  Catholics  rank  as  foflows:  New 
Vorlv,  2,778,076;  Pennsylvania,  l.(il6,«20;  Illi- 
nois, 1,447.400;  Massachusetts,  1.381,212;  Ohio, 
74.-),27L 

The  Catbolica  in  the  Britiah  Empire  number 
12,068,814.  an  increase  of  392^9  over  the  to- 
tal for  1911.  The  total*  for  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  empire  are:  England  and  Wales,  1,- 
793,038;  {Scotland,  547,336;  total  for  Great 
Britain.  2,340,374;  Ireland.  3,242.070;  toUl  for 
British  Empire  in  Europe  5,800Ji26;  In  British 
America.  3,195,916  (of  these  Canada  has  2.- 
824.558)  ;  in  Australasia,  1.184,500;  in  Asia, 
2.28S.S98  as  compared  with  1,975,305;  Africa, 
480^5  (in  1011.  380.10S).  These  figures  are 
olBeially  computed  for  the  Bnfflith  CethoUe  Di- 
rector;/ for  1013. 

Ir.^r.Y.  In  spite  of  repeated  rumors  con- 
eenimg  liis  ill-liealtii  Pope  Pius  X.  continued 
during  the  year  to  give  public  manifestation 
of  his  physical  and  mental  ability  to  govern 
the  Church,  by  repeated  audiences,  and  the 
promulgation  of  many  decrees  and  letters  on 
matters  of  legislation  and  discipline.  Among 
these  documents  of  special  importance  were 
the  letter  to  the  South  American  bishops  on 
the  conclition  of  the  native  Indians;  the  de- 
crees on  the  establisliment  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  tlie  t'onsistorial  Congregation  for  spir- 
itual care  of  emigrants;  defining  the  duties  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ruthenian  Rite  in  Canada;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  over  membership  in 
Catliolic  and  in  non-sectarian  labor  unicm.-*  in 
Germany  and  the  censure  of  a  syndicate  of  flvc 
Cktholic  dailiea  in  Italy  for  lax  oplniona  o' 
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tiw  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Papal  state.  TlM 
first  part  of  the  new  code  of  cation  law-  waa 

Bfiit  to  the  bisliops  of  tlio  world  for  study  and 
instruction.'  It  wjll  take  two  years  to  com- 
plete the  work.  The  higher  eriueitin  writings 
of  the  Dominican  Father  LaOranffe,  direetor  of 
the  BibHeal  School  at  Jerusalem  and  editor  of 
the  Rrntc  Biblique,  were  condenuu'il  as  unfit 
for  reading  or  consultation  in  C'atliolio  semi- 
naries. He  resijrned  both  these  positions.  A 
«QQsisf(«3r  waa  held  Deeember  2  at  which  Bishop 
Charles  de  Hornig  of  Yesxprem,  Hungary,  waa 
created  a  cardinal  and  the  red  hat  was  given  to 
five  of  the  cardinals  crtat4!d  at  the  previous 
consistory  (November  27,  1911);  Kagl,  Bauer, 
Vico,  Cos  y  Macho,  and  Almarax  y  Santos. 
The  numbn-  of  eardlnals  In  1012  was  61  (the 
fiiM  number  of  the  sncrrd  coUcgp  is  70)  di- 
vided nationally  as  follows:  From  Italy,  33; 
Austria-Hungary,  5;  France,  t! ;  Spain,  6; 
United  States,  3;  Germany,  England,  Belgium. 
Ireland,  Brazil,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  one 
ench.  Of  the  whole  numher,  33  have  been 
aj»{)ointed  by  the  present  Poi^e  Piux  X.  Car- 
dinals Fi  I  Ih  1,  SamaSisa.  rmiillie.  and  Copccrla- 
tro  died  during  1912,  making  38  deaths  during 
the  pontificate  of  Piux  X.  A  committee  waa 
named  by  the  Pope  to  invite  the  Catholics  of 
the  world  to  join,  during  1013,  in  a  general 
colohration  of  tlie  edict  by  which,  in  313,  Con- 
stantinc  gave  peace  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Fkasck.  Catholicism  sliowed  many  eri* 
denees  of  vigor  in  France,  in  apite  of  the  rap- 
ture of  the  Concordat,  in  the  building  of  new 
churches  in  the  neglected  quarters  of  lar^'e 
citieti,  tlie  erection  of  new  schools,  and  tiie 
inauguration  of  works  of  benevolence  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  workiniE  classes.  Under  the  ap- 
peals of  Maurice  Barris  protests  were  made 
arrainst  the  povernment  policy  of  letting  the 
churciies,  many  of  titem  national  monuments, 
fall  into  decay.  Since  1902,  20,000  schools 
belonging  to  reiigioos  eongrenitiona  have  been 
closed  by  the  government.  Of  these,  according 
to  a  report  made  by  Canon  Lnudc  for  the 
Society  d'Educatioii,  8000  have  been  reopened 
by  lay  teachers  or  secularized  religious  and 
Catholics  have  voluntarily  contributed  46,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  <rt 
this  amount,  3ft,fl00,0O0  francs  went  tn  pay  the 
salaritib  of  BOOU  mea  and  23,000  women  teach- 
ers. 

OKBKAinr.  The  activity  of  German  Catho- 
lics was  specially  manifested  at  ttie  Maria! 

Conpfresa  at  Treves  (August  4-6);  during  tlie 
Catholic  Day  ^zatherin;^  at  Aachen  (August  12- 
1.5),  and  at  tlie  variou!4  Windthorst  centenary 
celebrations  (January).  The  Centre  party 
successfully  aroused  the  indigofttioa  of  tiw 
country  in  an  ajjitafion  apainst  duelling  in  the 
army,  begun  over  the  dismissal  of  a  Catholic 
officer  who  refused  a  challen^'c  on  conscientious* 
grounds.  The  repeal  of  the  ant i- Jesuit  laws 
was  strongly  urged.  Four  priests  were  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  confinement  hecause  their 
request  to  be  excused  from  service  a*  military 
reservists  was  jud^'ed  a  breach  of  military 
discipUne.  The  Pope's  decree  on  the  question 
of  C&thoHcs  joining  non  CatboUc  labor  unions 
was  -well  received.    See  Gebkaxy. 

United  .States.  Mgr.  John  Bonzano,  rector 
of  the  CoIIe^'e  of  the  Propa>jranda,  was  ap- 
pointed apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  Statw, 
and  conacerafcd  ArdiDishop  of  Mitykme  Mutth. 


3,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  ofiBce  in  Feb- 
nuuy.  Extraordinary  public  demonstraUum 
of  welcome  marlced  the  return  in  January  from 

Rome  of  Cardinal  Farley  to  New  York  and 
Cardinal  O'Connell  to  Boston.  Two  new  dio- 
ceses were  created  during'  101:::  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  from  the  vicariate  of  Brownsville, 
and  Kearney,  Nd).,  from  the  fonner  iMnindarlcs 
of  the  diocese  of  Omaha.  The  Kev.  .Tames  Al- 
bert Duffy  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Kearney. 
The  pallium  was  imposed  on  Archbishop  James 
J.  Keane  of  Dubuque  (January  21),  and  Ardi- 
bishop  Edmond  F.  Prendergast  of  Philadetpbis 
(January  31).  These  bishops  were  appointed: 
Deaia  O'Connell,  Richmond,  Va.;  1'.  A.  Mc- 
Govern,  Cheyenne;  Au^in  Dowiin;^,  D<- 
Moines}  John  G.  McCort,  auxiliarv  of  Phila- 
delphia; Joseph  H.  Cooroy,  auxiliary  of  Og- 
densburg;  Edward  A.  Hanna,  auxiliary  of  San 
Franciacu.  Bishop  P.  A.  Ludden  of  Syracu*e, 
N.  Y.,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  hib  coadjutor, 
Bight  Rev.  John  Grimes.  Bishop  Carroll  of 
Nueva  Segovia,  P.  I.,  resigned  and  Tetnmed  te 
parish  work  in  Philadelphia. 

The  400th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  diocese  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  the  >ei:iiii 
diocese  of  all  America,  was  commemorated  i  Au- 
gust). During  this  period  it  hu6  had  51 
bishops,  the  present  one  being  Bishop  Jonea^ 
formerly  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CoXC.RE.SSES  AND  MEETINGS.    The  t%v  iil-  (]  -  ' 

international  j:.uc..arittie  Congress  drew  to 
Vienna  (September  12-15)  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  visitors.  Cardinal  von  Rotsom 
was  the  Pope's  delegate,  and  three  other  cardi- 
nals and  4(nVT  y  ri  lates  and  priests  from  all  over 
the  world  attended.  The  grand  procession  at 
the  close,  in  spite  of  a  downpour  of  rain,  whs 
participated  in  by  the  venerable  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  the  nobility  and 
clergy.  The  first  week  of  September  also,  the 
third  convention  of  the  internationnl  Federa- 
tion of  Catholie  .Women  met  in  Vienna,  24 
nations  being  repreaented*  The  social  condi- 
tions of  women,  their  bettenmnt,  and  the  re- 
ligious education  of  children  were  tfttOqg  the 
chief  topica  uf  diacusijiun. 

The  third  national  Catholic  Centres.-,  was 
held  at  Norwich,  England  (August  2-o),  and 
was  marked  by  tne  distinet  advance  in  boldneu 
with  which  the  social  and  religious  Home 
Blum,  Women'ii  League,  trade  coiidttiou^  and 
other  topics  were  treated.  It  was  the  first  gen- 
eral meeting  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  *hiee 
the  division  of  England  into  three  eeckriasti- 
cal  provinces  and  the  establishment  of  tho  iivlt 
diocesfS  of  Liveri>()ol  and  Manchester. 

KOMANCE.    See  PiiiLOLOGt. 

HOME.    See  Abchit£Ctcb£. 

BONTOEN  BAYS.    Bee  lUoioiBaurr. 

BOOSEVELX,  Thbmmmue.  See  FMWIBMCgil. 

C.\Ml'AI(iN'. 

BOOT,  Elihu.  See  Prksidknti.\l  Camp.vion, 
BOFES,  WujjAM  Laoo.  An  American  libra- 
rian, died  October  14,  1918.  Ho  was  born  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  in  1825,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1H46.  He  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  public  Latin  School  of  Bii-ti  n, 
and  was  then  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministry.  From  1863  to  1862  he  was  {Mstor 
of  the  first  church  at  Wrenthani,  Mass.  From 
1866  to  1905  he  was  librarian  nt  th«  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  I?i  tl;i  latter  year  li' 
xetired  and  was  appointed  librarian  emerittt& 
BOTCSQ,  AB801T  L4WliiraEi  An  Aawiesn 
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metoDrologiati  died  April  1912.  Bfo  wai  bora 
in  Boston  in  1861  and  waa  educated  fai  prlTtte 

Bchools  in  Boston  and  in  European  cities.  In 
1884  be  received  tlic  degree  of  S.  il.  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  es- 
tabliahed  in  1886  ibe  Blue  Hill  Meteorological 
Obaerratory  near  Boiton,  which  beeane  famoue 
for  investigations  of  the  cloude  and  for  the  use 
of  kitpM  to  record  mrtcorologicul  data.  From 
1890  to  the  time  of  his  death  lie  \sas  professor 
of  meteorology  at  Harvard  University.  Pro- 
fessor Roteb  obeerved  the  three  aolar  eclipses 
of  1887,  1889,  and  1893  for  nietcoroloj;iiaI  pur- 
poses. The  first  of  thef^e  wna  in  Russia,  tlie 
second  in  California,  and  tlie  third  in  Chile, 
tie  waa  a  member  of  several  international  com- 
missions  and  eongreeaea  and  waa  decorated  by 
various  foreign  univeraitiee  and  governments. 
In  19U5-6  be  collaborated  with  Teisserenc  de 
Bort  in  sending  a  ^teaIn  yacht  to  eNpIore  the 
tropical  atmosphere,  lie  aim  took  part  in  sev- 
eral scientific  expeditions  io  the  United  States, 
South  America,  Europe,  and  Africa.  From  1886 
to  1969  be  waa  aesociate  editor  of  the  American 
ilfteorological  Jouranl.  lie  didivered  lectures 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  in  1891 
and  1898.  He  was  librarian  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences.  Among  bis 
fnibliahed  worka  are:  Sounding  the  Ocean  of 
Air  (1900);  The  Conquest  of  the  Air  (1909). 
H«»  also  edited  Obsci  cat  ions  and  Investigations 
at  Blue  Hill,  published  since  1887  In  the  An- 
nata  of  the  Harvard  College  Obsenratoi^. 
Numerous  articles  were  contributed  by  him  to 
scientific  journals. 

HOUSSEAU  BI  CENTENARY.  See  French 
Ln  I  i:a'i  ritp;. 

BOWING.  Cornell  still  reigns  supreme  ia 
tlie  college  rowing  world,  having  made  a  clean 

sweep  of  the  races  in  the  intercollegiate  re- 
gatta held  on  the  Hudson  River,  near  I'ough- 
kerpsic.  Cornell  also  defeated  Harvard  and 
Princeton  in  a  two-mile  race  ou  tlie  Charles 
River.  In  the  intercollegiate  regatta  Cornell 
scored  its  fourth  consecutive  victory  in  the 
*»arsity  eight  oars  and  also  won  the  four- 
oared  and  freshmen  ei^jhtoared  events.  Wis- 
consin finished  second  in  the  'varsity  eight 
oars.  Columbia  third,  Syracuse  fourth,  and 
Pennsylvania  fifth.  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity which,  for  the  first  time,  took  part  in  the 
regatta,  had  tr  I     ;   nfent  with  last  place. 

The  Cornt'll  varsitv  eight  consisted  of  C.  U. 
Elliott,  bow  ;  E.  S.  Bates.  2;  6.  A.  Lunn.  3;  W. 
0.  Kruse,  4;  Q  B.  Wakely,  5;  B.  C.  Spransy, 
6;  O.  B.  Ferguson.  7,  and  W.  O.  Distler,  stroke. 
With  one  exception  the  make  up  of  the  crew- 
was  the  same  as  in  1911.  The  winner's  time 
for  the  four  miles  was  10  minutes.  31%  sec- 
onds. The  record  for  the  event,  18  minutes, 
53%  seconds,  was  made  by  Cornell  in  1001. 
The  times  of  the  other  crews  in  1912  were: 
Wisconsin.  19:35%;  Columbia,  19:41;  Syra- 
cuse, l!»:47;  Pennsylvania,  19:55.  and  Stan- 
ford. 20:25.  In  the  'varsity  four-oared  event 
C2  miles)  ComelPs  time  was  10:S4%:  Cbhim- 
hia*^.  10:411^;  Syracuse's,  IO:.".S%.  and  Penn- 
•yivania';;,  11:23%.  The  winning  four  incUuied 
C.  W.  Brown,  bow;  G.  P.  McNear,  2;  L.  Chap- 
nan,  0,  and  £.  L.  Dole,  stroke.  Comeli,  also 
the  winner  of  the  freshman  eight  oars,  covered 
'!in  two  rnilra  in  9  minutes  31%  seconds.  Wis- 
con-tin  was  second  in  9:35%;  Syracuse  third  in 
9:42%;  Pennsylvania  fourth  in  9:46%,  and 
Columbia  last  in  9i47.  The  winniqg  eight 


were  E.  Omelaa,  bow;  S.  Y.  Hiscox,  2;  K  L. 
Pollard,  3;  L.  F.  Cramer,  4;  E.  8.  Craft,  5;  W. 
W.  Butts,  6;  J  EL  O'Briaii,  7,  and  W.  V.  £Uau» 

stroke. 

Harvard  for  the  fifth  year  ia  tuoeession  waa 
triumphant  over  Yale  in  the  amuiat  races 
held  on  the  Thames  River,  near  New  London. 

The  Cambridge  oarsmen  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  three  events  for  tlie  third  time  since  1909. 
Harvard's  time  in  the  'varsity  eight-oared  event 
was  21  minutes  43)^  aeoonds  and  Yale's  22 
minutes  4  seconds.  The  winning  eight  com- 
pri.sed  G.  H.  Balch,  bow;  M.  Eager,  2;  Q.  Rey- 
nukb,  3;  A.  M.  Goodale,  4;  L.  H.  Mills,  5;  A. 
Strong,  Jr.,  6;  G.  P.  Metcalf,  7,  and  G.  F. 
liettletoo,  stroke.  In  the  'varsity  four  oars 
Barvardli  time  waa  11  minutes,  24  seconds  and 
Yale's  11  minutes,  55  seconds.  The  winning 
four  included  G.  F.  Stratton,  bow;  F.  H.  Trum- 
bull, 2;  E.  D.  Morgan.  3,  and  L  S.  Chanler, 
stroke.  The  most  exciting  race  was  that  be- 
tween the  fresbmes  eights,  the  Harvard  erew^ 
time.  10:. ^2,  being  only  2^  aeooods  better  than 

Vale's,  10:54Vj. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  intercollegiate  'varsity 
race  over  a  three  mile  course,  Leland  Stanford 
finished  first,  Washington  second,  and  Cali- 
fornia third.  Tlie  winner's  time  was  16  min- 
utes, 10  seconds.  Stanford  also  won  the  fresh- 
man event  over  a  two-mile  course  with  Cali- 
fornia second.  In  dual  college  regattas  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  defeated  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Syracuse  defeated  the  Naval 
Academy. 

The  Canadian  oarsmen  carried  ofT  the  laurels 
at  the  fortieth  annual  regatta  of  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  held  at  ^oria, 
IIU  by  winning  eight  of  the  ten  most  important 
events.  The  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club  triumphed 
in  the  crew  races,  capturmg  the  senior  eiglit- 
oare<l  shells,  senior  four-oared  shells,  and  the 
senior  international  four-oared  shells  H.  H. 
Phinney  of  the  Winaipcgs  won  the  intermediate 
single  sculls,  while  Phinney  and  Punshen  cap- 
tured the  intermediate  double  scuUa  event.  The 
senior  single  sculls  went  to  A.  F.  Culver  of  the 
Winnipegs.  E.  B.  Butler  of  the  Argonaut  Row- 
ing Club  of  Toronto,  repeated  bis  victories  of 
1911,  by  winning  both  senior  sculls  champion- 
ships  at  1%  miles,  and  the  Vj-mile  dash  The 
only  important  events  won  by  the  United  States 
oarsmen  were  the  intermediate  four-oared  shells 
and  the  interme<Iiate  eigbt-oared  sbelb.  The 
four  oars  were  won  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Boat 
and  Canoe  Hnb  and  the  eij;ht  oars  by  the  Du- 
luth  Roat  Club,  whose  orew  pst.iblished  a  new 
world's  record  by  rowing  tho  1 '4  miles  in  6 
minutes.  16  seconds.  The  old  record  wa» 
6:19%. 

The  tenth  annual  rcfrntta  of  the  National 
Rowing  Association,  popularly  known  as  the 
American  Henley,  was  held  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  over  a  course  of  1  mile,  550  yards  The 
winners  of  the  main  events  were:  First  four- 
oared  shells,  Puritan  Cup,  University  Barpe 
Club  of  Philadelphia;  first  eight-oared  shells, 
Columbia  University  Rowing  Club;  junior  col- 
legiate eight-oared  shells,  New  England  Cup, 
Harvard;  first  four-oared  sculls.  Union  Boat 
Club  of  Boston}  first  single  sculls,  Farragut 
Cup,  Walter  Stokes  of  the  University  Barge 
Club. 

At  the  Henley  regatta,  held  on  the  Thames, 
England,  the  Sydney  Rowing  Club  of  New 
South  Walea  won  the  Grand  Cballcqge  Cup.  r 
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Eton  College,  for  the  second  successive  year,  the  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Uie 
captured  the  Ladies  Cliallm^e  Plate.  New  supply  of  plantation  rubijer  ia  oonatanUy  in- 
CoMege.  Oxford,  won  the  Steward's  Chal-  enasiiy  mm!  Mr.  Lampard  estimated  that  in 
lenge  Cup.  The  sixty-ninth  annual  Oxford-  1B13  t&ls  amount  would  increase  from  28,500 
Cambridge  regatta  wa«  won   for   the   fourth  tona  to  40.000  tons. 

'V**!^*'^^  0'^'°''^        t.he  slow  time      In  Hawaii  during  the  year  there  were  under 

of  minutis,  3  .wconds.  The  record  for  cultivation  aboot  1600  acres  of  rubber,  of  which 
the  event,  was  made  by  Oxford  in  1911.  1200  aerea  wera  planted  in  Ceara  and  300  ia 

K.  Arnst  of  New  Zealand,  who  won  tbe  world's  Hevea.   The  principal  part  of  the  industrv  it 

Krolessional  sculling  championship  in  1908,  lost  controlled   by    five   1  ar^e  eompanies  operating 
IS  title  to  Ernpflt  Bnrrv  in  a  4V4-mile  race  on  with  local  capital,  whose  names  and  acreage  are 
^        l  .    I  -11  given  m  the  aeeomMiiying  tablai 

BOYAL    COMMISSION    ON  DIVOBCB.   

See  DiVOBCB. 

oee  HAMAL  Pbooress.  lished.     CapltaL  (apDrox.) 

BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SEWAOB  S****^!}  ?tt>>^  Oo.....  IMS  |llQ,000  4t0 
DISPOBAL.    See  Sewage  Pwuficatioii.         g*^Si'  ^^co^°  "  iwS       to-ooJ  IS 

ROYAL  BL7INO  OOBP&     See  Navai.  nSu  SuJ^'ca.:::::  ISJ  So 

pKouaKss.  Pnciflc  Uevetojunent  Co.  1807        MbOOO  2&o 

BUBBEB.    Mufh  attention  was  amused  in      Total  ..TsOO 

1012  by  tile  diseus.-,ion  of  pructical  motliods  for   ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^ 

the  production  of  synthetic  or  artificial  rubber,     ^,  i    ,    .  , 

as  h  fully  discussed  below.   Whether  the  syn'  „  p  antmg  w;^  begun  ,n  1905. 

thetio  product  would  enter  into  competition  T  *  T"'^**  have  been  found  where 

with  the  native  material  was.  of  course,  a  mat-  f'^  ^'^^  ^'''ij^l  carefully  enltiwted.  The 
ter  of  .peculation  and  opinion.  dilfereJ.  .on,o  *H"n w?"        °  .vears  of  af?e 

holding  tlMt,  as  in  the  case  of  artificial  indigo,  f        80me  60.000  trees  were  tapped 

the  plantation  supply  would  be  seriously  cut  J}'''  '"^''^vT***!"'  t he  ^^rnwers  is  in  favor  of 

into,  while  others  bllieved  that  with  practi-  ^f.*^**  '^"5^'  though  large  expenmenUl  plan- 

cally    an   unlimited   territory   in    tbe   tropics  *^^lT\?lvSrfnJ^^-    ^*IL^  If!?**,  • 

available  for  cultivation,  improved  method,  of  , J^L  ^'^J^L  2"  ^   TT**!?*  ^ 

rubber  culture  in  which  due  economy  was  con-  7'««'"PV«"  "J 

Sidered.  would  be  fully  able  to  insure  an  ample  ''tn-'^^T'"^''       ^^'^        ^  ?  T"'"'  ' 

•upply,  the  processes  of  nature,  all  thiny^  being  S?'L^:„^"{oT^^  *       J'".^  ^-^,-^."1^" 

eomider^d,  being  the  most  economieal.  k-^u  V"  a^^'^"'  f  '  i^^I 

Ti  ,    .1  '    ^v#uvi>ii  <w.  which  the  Amazon  reirion  furnished  20.700  tana 

Tlie   eonfttanflv   inereasine  use  of   rubber   is  AM.^t^^Ji^xZ-    -^^^^/^^ili  . 

.shown  in  the  .tati.l.c.  of  production  and  eon-  ;?*„.^f''  S"?!?  and  Malays.^ 

sumption.    These  figures,  as  compiled  bv  Ar-  ?!'^J-  ,  *  f '"^unt  had  increa..^ 

thur  Lampard.  cha&man  of  the  Rubber 'Plan-  t.Tv  it        ^  ^r'T\ 

tationa  Ini^tolent  Trust  in  December,  1912,  l"'.''''.'"*^  V^ianH     '    ^7  ? 

give  the  folh.win..  estimates  of  tbe  worUl'a  piO^  ^"l.^' ♦t!?!  ^T' 

Suction  and  consumption  in  1912;  ^  ^^f.  f?«»t««»"«.  whieh  only  began  to  figure  » 

^   ,   statistics  at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy,  had 

•     "--^  reached  12.220  tons, 
t'BODfUCTIOjr  ^  Tl,^.   j.^^.-,   government  estimate  of  the  pro- 
Deoember  "timate  juction  of  Amazonian  rubber  for  the  calendar 
South  America  (East  Coast)                   40.700  year  1911,  from  the  varloiia  repubtiea  and  die- 
South  America  (West  Coaat)                      2.ono  tricls,  folUlwa: 

Central  America  and  Mexico   s.doo 

Africa   IS.UCO  — ^  

Assam,  RanRoon,  and  Borneo   Z.BdO  Tons. 

Sio-^-l^^-"**  Jelutonif  rubber   lO.O(n)  Federal  Territory   

AU  nfhLr  '^/"i  state  of  Amuzonaa  1  .42  ' 

All  other  sources   l.ouo  8,ate  of  Par&  lo.JM 

Tft»«i  TTT^;  Republic  of  Bolivia.....   2,950 

Total  tons   104.700  Republic  of  Peru       l.m 

OoXBUHFTIOy  l**t*u.?'  H^U**  OroMo   2.100 

_      V     _  .         Republic  of  Venezuela   SO 

December  Estimate  Republic  of  Colombia   M 

Tons  •  atatea  of  Ceara,  Bnhln.  icaranhao   S.fM 

America   ,  48,000  ^www 

Great  Britain   17.250      Total    njm 

Germany    16.000 

France    10.000 


Russia                                                             7'(ino  *                            M;iniroba.    Mang-abeira.  ant 

fielduRi 9X1111  ^      '     T)iL  I  vpMi  Is'  (f  luliber  from  .South  America 

wuvtr  vuH«i.riB»                                                  g«0*>0  111,-  t,ir„iurt   and  that   I'iuA  l«  the  Isetftaf  (OTt 

TMal  tone                                                 isassn  '        '     The  ItK-ure.s  of  shipments  fcr  Ifca  fl|«r 


Diirin;:  tbr  year  the  visible  supply  of  rubber  Shlpmenta  'M-ll  ^t-U  Shipped      '10-11  11-12 

at    the   markets   of   thp   u-nrl<l   pnn\.t» •.■  It-   <i<.  ^  from       Tons.  Tons.       to           Tons.  Tons. 

ai   lite   iiiarkeis  01   ine   woriU  constanllj    dc-  Para   14.«>72  eT.r-77  NVw  York,.  11.596  20.61S 

croa.scd,  and  it  was  stated   that   the   Lnited  Mnnaos  ...16.142  11..G64  I.lvorpool,..ie  522  15  5i9 

States  alone    was  able   to   absorb    the   entire  Jqultos   ....2.372     2,4M  Hanihurrr..     777  690 

world's  supply  of  this  material.   This  fact  ac-  ^fa"*tlara.   m      IW  Havr,-          2,615  3.914 

mnnts  for  the  con<1usinn  re;.rb.-d  i,,  fhr  nbnve      Total  IS.5M  iO.MS  Vigo..*'?.*.'.'.    .  .  4 

table  that  the  year's  consumption,  108,250  tons.   

-was  3560  torn  in  excess  of  the  prodnetion  for     W»i  «kjOi 
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SOMKABX  or  Hkw  lOBK  &UBBEB  Pkicss  SOA  wan  the  important  ingredient  of  rubber.  This 

1B12  iMprene  under  given  conditions  was  converted 

  into  a  sulMtence  analogous  to  caoutchouc  The 

■  problam,  tbmfore,  wat  to  derive  isoprene  from 

Average  Prices  In  Cents        _       _  abvinelant  raw  mati-rlals  and  tlien  to  effect  its 


IfU. 

mi, 


Uprlvtr. 
Fine.  Coarse. 
.  Ill7«  89Vi 

.  Mitt  ma 


lt»' 


M 


Island.       Caineta.  ,,                 i  j- 
Fine.  Coarse.  Coarse,  conversion  iiito  rubU;r  thruugu  the  medium  ot 

liil>\^     b'J  63%  plentiful  and  cheap  reagents.    Dr.  Perkin  in 

«A  atudying  tfaeae  problems  auociated  with  him 

%    w  Dr.  ^  Tembaeb  of  the  Paatour  Institate,  Dr. 

Statlathw  of  Park  Rubber.  F.  E.  Muttliew.s,  and  otlicrH.    A  cheap  source 

tn  tons.                               IMl  IflO    Qf   i.sonri-iit;   was  boUL^lit,   and   coal,  petroleum, 

^"'iembeV'nV'".''.''''^'..''^:  4.MI    MSt  ^^«'<>^''                ^"^    ^^^'^'"^''^  cun.idered. 
Par*  receipts,  July 
cember  31  .... 
Para     receipts     of  caucho, 

same   dates    1.790 

Afloat   from   Par&  to  U.  S., 


December  31   l*tn 

Afloat  from  Par&  to  Burope^ 
December  41   l,87t 


U60 


1  to  De-  Starch  may  be  couverted  into  acetone  or  fussl 

lS.6a  Ujm  ia,«0O  oU   by   fermentation.     Tb^   substanees  can 

then  readily  be  converted  into  iaoprene.  Fem- 
bacli  found  a  gerui  capable  of  changing  the 
starcli  into  tliu  ingredientB  nji:  tinned,  thus 
TM  1.010  i^l^'ioK.  ^^^^^  P'^'^  problem.  Isoprene 
  when  brougbt  into  contact  with  metallic  so- 
dium, aeoording  to  Matthavs,  beeaaw  converted 

•  „  .        i,..Ki—  r  .,K,„.  ,„„„  fv,„  into  solid  rubber.  In  consequence  of  tbete  two 

An  India  Rubber  Expos^.on  was  he  d  at  the  j.^^,^,,,.,;,,^  p^^^i^  ami^nncod  that  "there 

tJt'lSfr"       J'i^tnlJ;  ?Tfti?^nd    i  IlldT  «««  ^       ^""bt  that  rubber  n.av  actually 

September  23  to  October  3   1912,  and  in  addi-       ^^Uined  synthetically  by  the  poiymori/aiiuu 
.on  to  exhibits  showing  the  various  stapes  of  ^  >^       homotogucB,  and  that  the 

the   mdu.try    from    the    raw    material    to   the     .^tJ^j,  product  i.  really  Sbter  and  ■trlctlj 
manv  finished  products,  a  conference  was  heW  ^„     ^ble  with  natural  rubber." 
at  Wblch  a  mmda-r  of  important  technical  papers      Meanwhile,    at    th.    ^n.at  Farl,enfabriken- 
wera  presented  bv  the  various  delegates,  many  company  of  KllKrfeld,  in  Germany,  the 

of  whom  came  from  abroad.  ^.^^.j^^^  ,^1^,,^, 

The  annual  sales  of  manufactures  of  rubber  fj  starting  point  and  polv- 

in  the  United  States  in  1012  were  estimated  at  mprizinR  the  resulting  isoprene  by  beat.  Dr. 
«88,0O0.O0O  to  $250,000,000,  of  which  pneu-  ^.^^^  Duisbtrg,  president  of  the  Elberfeld 
matic  tires  took  some  $100,000,000.  In  the  pjant,  showtd  at  a  meeting  of  the  Con;;res»  of 
early  part  of  the  year  it  was  proposed  to  plaee  Applied  Chemistry,  held  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
an  import  ta.\  on  raw  rubber  on  the  k'  '"1  teraber,  two  synthetic  rubber  automobile  tires, 
that  it  would  be  etfective  in  producing  revenue  ^^^^  j^i^  works,  which  bad  run  over  WOO 
and  that  it  would  concern  orincipally  automo-  joiles.  He  saSdt  "The  stone  is  rolling  and 
bile  tires  used  by  the  wealthy.   Little  definite,  ^.g         ^  that  it  reaches  its  d<  tiit  i- 

however,    was  heard  of  this  proposal,   which  g„j       yjg^  ig  tl,ia^  that  artiiieial 

many  tlimi<;lit  was  injudiciou.s.  In  the  calen  r„i)5er  may  soon  play  as  important  a  rrde  in 
dar  year  \'J\2  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  ^  marltets  of  the  world  as  does  natural  rub- 
ladia  rubber  into  tlie  United  States  were  val-  ^  Synthetic  rubber,  let  me  sav,  will  surely 
aed  at  $111,158,015  as  compared  with  $87,941,-  ,,„t  appear  on  the  ma^t  in  the  immediate 
33$  in  1911  and  $110,408,359  in  1910.   The  future'' 

imports  of  manufactured  India  rubber  amounted  fg^  gg  jg  known,  the  German  synthetic 

bi  1812  to  $1,177,680  as  compared  with  $867,-  rubber  has  met  all  of  the  exacting  tests  and 
$29  in  1911,  and  $1,050375  in  1910.  The  to-  analyses  of  other  German  chemists.  On  the 
tat  exports  of  India  rubber  manufactures  in  ^ther  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  English  arti* 
1912  were  valued  at  $13,540,89$  as  against  $12,-  fipj;,!  rubber  is  not  chemically  identical  in  its 
701.202  in  1011  and  $11,224,936  in  1910.  See  atomic  mukeun  with  natural  caoutchouc,  and 
Agbicultube  and  for  Futumayo  Atrocities  Pebu,  the  crilu  s  declare  that  this  artiiieial  substi- 
BiHorjf.  •  tute  will  not  meet  all  of  the  requirements.  As 

BUBBEB,  fYNTiiKSTs  or.  fTipmists.  eon-  is  tisual  with  new  products,  much  work  both 
aciuus  o£  the  posaibilitv  of  reproducing  by  lab-  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  factory  will  have 
4WatOIT  methods  product.^  similar  to  natural  to  be  done  Ixfore  synthetic  rubber  ran  be 
anaponnda,  ai  ahown  by  the  successful  svn-  placed  on  the  market,  but  Perkin  in  his  h-c- 
thcsis  of  aliarin  in  1869,  and  indigo  in  1880,  ture  claimed  that  the  new  rubber  could  be 
have  «)ught.  since  the  increasing  demand  for  produced  at  60  cents  a  pound,  as  aMinat  $l-3o» 
rubber  and  the  decreasing  sources  of  supply  in  the  price  given  by  him  as  that  of  Para  rubber, 
recent  years,  to  build  up  a  8vntlietica!  rubber.  The  "synthetic  rubber  scare  over  the  jmsbi- 
CbemisU  in  Germany  ond  in  England  have  bility  of  succHsfullv  marketing  the  artificial 
mode  reports  from  time  to  time  (see  Year  product  seriourtly  depre-ssed  rubber  shares  in 
Books  foV  1910.  p.  153,  and  for  1911,  p.  16$)  England  and  almost  precipitated  a  panic,  but 
eress  in  obtaining  the  de-  it  was  won  shown  that  the  increasing  rate  of 


concerning  their  progress 
sired  product,  but  it  wa 


no 


ing 

t  until  .June  1 


7,  demand,  tlie  rt-.lueed  plantation  output,  as  well 


1912.  that  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin.  of  Manchester,  as  the  possible  future  of  synthetic  rubber,  were 

at  a  meeting  In  London  of   tlu-  Society  of  suflicient  to  counteract  any  d.sa.tron.  re.nlts 

Chemical  Industry,  made  the  definite  announce-  At  the  third  .nternat.onal  rubber  ""^  *  I'^f 
ment  of  his  success  in  obtsining  the  much-  '•'''J'^"-  t'^'*'  i^''^  •\f^^^^^ 

sought   after    prodiu  t      Earlier    investij:^ tors,  ber.  Dr.  L.  F..  Weber  Mid:      By  ^^^^^^ 

notably  W.    A;   Tiblen.  of   England,   luul   (i.  synthetic  diemiHts  will  achieTC  what  they  are 

Bourchardnt.   of  France,   had   clearly   pointed  aftcr-nnd   they  will   achieve  Z';?*^' 

out  that  iaoprene.  an  oily  volatile  hydrocarbon  have  a»»«^«tel>-       ^oubt-the  o"^P"i  "^P"*"- 

thst  may  be  obtained  from  oil  of  turpentino,  tation  rubber  wiU  bo  so  great  and  the  coat  of 
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plantation  rubber  will  have  been  so  reduced, 
tbat  ayntbetic  rubber  can't  meet  the  flgurea.** 
AnoouoeeiDcst  ia  nuide  that  a  faeto^  baa 
been  ettablialied  at  Gmniden,  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Nortli  Sva  Canal,  (n  prdduoe  artificial  rub- 
ber. The  process  is  stirtt,  but  the  principal 
ingredient  is  said  to  be  frebh  sea  fish.  Accord- 
ing to  report,  15  to  IG  per  ceoU  of  natural 
rubber  ia  added  to  tbe  ffsn,  and  the  reanit  ia 
A  subiHtance  an  flexible  and  elastic  as  rubber, 
but  niucli  cheaper.  This  artificial  rubber  can 
be  vulcanized  in  a  t«liort  time,  is  benzine- 
proof,  atid  can  resist  the  effect  of  beat. 

Meanwhile  factories  for  tbe  reclaiming  of 
rubber  are  increasing  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  No  ideal  process  has  as  yet  been  dia- 
ciivur.d,  but  essentially  the  treatuieiit  involves 
the  following  steps:  (I)  The  grinding  of  the 
waato  rubber;  (2)  its  solution  in  some  solvent, 
■uch  ■•  Baphtba  or  xylol;  (3)  heating  for  tbe 
liberation  of  the  aufphur  used  in  vtileaniza- 
tion;  (4)  the  separation  from  the  solution  of 
mineral  and  other  in.sultible  ingredients;  (5) 
the  .seitaration  of  the  rubber  by  precipitation, 
as  with  aloofaol,  or  by  filtration,  leaving  tbe 
rubber  on  the  filter. 

See  The  I'rodurtion  and  Pdymrrizntinn  of 
Butii'Iicne,  Isopnuc  and  Thar  llunwloiims,  by 
W.  H.  Perkin,  Journ.  Hoc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol. 
31,  p.  UlU,  July  15,  li)12.  Recent  books  are: 
The  Chemistry  of  the  Rubber  /mfiielry,  by 
Harold  £.  Potts,  and  Rubber,  Its  Production 
and  Industrial  Uses,  by  P.  Scbidrowitz. 

BUBBER,  WOBIM  SBODUCTXOV  07. 
8aa  AoRicuLTUBE. 

Xmff.    See  Ltqvors. 

RUMANIA.  A  European  constitutional 
monarchy,  bordering;  on  the  Blacic  Sea  and 
composed  of  tlic  former  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachin,  with  the  territory  of  the 
Dobruja.     BucharcHt  h  the  capital. 

Area  and  Pori  lation.  Art  a  of  the  32  dis- 
tricts which  compose  the  kingdom,  131,353 
square  kilometers  (S0,716  square  miles).  Pop- 
ulation (estimated  at  end  of  1011),  7,086,796. 
Marriages  (1911),  74.542;  births,  299,870; 
deaths,  170.076;  .still-births  (not  included  in 
the  foref^'iiin;:) ,  8144;  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  120,71)4.  Population  (1011)  of  Buchar- 
est, 295,213;  Jassv,  79,680;  Qalat«»  66,507; 
Braila,  60,901;  Ploeshti,  40,2.56;  CraTova,  45,- 
780. 

KnucATiox.  In  spite  of  progress,  educational 
facilities  remain  inadequate.  Primary  instruc- 
tion is  technically  compulsory  between  tbe  ages 
of  7  and  14.  Although  improvement  has  been 
made,  nearly  GO  per  rent,  of  the  population  are 
returnetl  ns  illiterate.  Socoiulary  schools  are 
well  atti  ii.li  d;  apccial  schools  are  mainly  agri- 
cultural Iliere  are  universities  at  Bucharest 
and  Jassy.  The  religion  of  tbe  country  ia  the 

Cii'ek  Orthodox. 

Pbouuctio.n.  Agriculture  is  the  lending  in- 
dustry, and  has  progressed  notably  in  the  last 
forty  years,  in  18Uii  (the  first  year  of  the  pres- 
ent reign ) ,  the  area  under  sown  crops  was  but 
2.230,000  hectares;  while  in  1906  it  was  5.- 
f»2n.nn0  hectares.  Forests  cover  17.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area,  7.8  per  cent,  is  under  pasture, 
3.8  under  natural  grasses,  1.4  under  orchards, 
46.1  under  sown  crops  and  fallow— represent- 
ing 76.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  king- 
dom. In  a  year  of  go<>il  crops  the  value  of  the 
entire  agricultural  output  is  approximately 
Blue  hundred  million  lei;  in  a  year  of  excellent 


crops,  over  a  billion.  The  country  amply  feeds 
Itself  and  is  able  to  export  grain  aad  fmna  and 
vegetables  in  great  quantities 

Wheat  has  shown  the  greatest  increa>t%  in 
180G  uUiut  23S,:{(;0  metric  ton^,  valued  at 
892,000  lei,  having  been  exported,  as  compared 
with  1,716,000  tons,  valued  at  251,34£,000  W, 
in  1905.  Viniculture  has  declined  by  reason  of 
the  phylloxera  ravages,  but  replanting  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly.  I'luiii  orchards  cover  about 
72,000  hectares;  counting  an  average  of  liOU 
trees  per  hectare,  this  gives  a  total  of  43/100^ 
000  trees.  In  the  following  table  are  seen 
areas  devoted  to  main  crops  and  yield  lor  1911 
and         with  the  yiaU  par  haetare  in  lOllt 


Hectares  Quintals  Qs. 

11*11         1912  1911          1912  h&. 

Wh.    1.93U.164  2,0Sy,420  26,033.561  24.3.14.331    13  S 

Rye       1||,7M     MM*  1.274.721      91S.447  97 

Bar.      SOr.Sei     499.885  6,686,522    4.6iKi.OuO  112 

Outs      401.415     3»il,T85  4,016.454    3.100.0UO    10  0 

Corn   2,0it:..l'jl  2.(uH.:,26  30,041.407  22,500.000    14  4 

Flax        21.124       31.761  142.289*     182. 332*    S  7» 

Beetst     13.603       ]4.;!63  2,63i>.i>lh    3.2iX'.OU'j  193  4 

70.429  993.437)  l,250,OOOt  ll.9t 

».t84  M.VM     ...I...  %r 


Vines  71.438 
Tobaeeo 


tVor 


IHeelolitenk 


The  cultivation  of  forage  planta,  formerly 

extensive,  has  declined  with  the  cattle-rai»ing 
intlustry — an  industry  which  has  steadily  lo*t 
^'riiund  since  the  closing,  in  18S2,  of  the  .Vustro- 
llungarian  frontier  to  the  export  of  live  ani- 
mals. While  during  the  year  1866-7  the  ex- 
port of  cattle  alone  was  between  forty  and  sixty 
thousand  head,  it  had  fallen,  in  1882,  to  two 
tliousand.  The  only  class  of  livestock  whose 
numbers  have  increased  since  18(H},  is  horses; 
cattle  have  remained  stationary,  sheep  have  not 
sained  materially;  and  bogs,  of  which  178,000 
head  were  exported  in  1881,  are  raised  only  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  Mpply  the  country's  own 
needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fishing  industry  baa 

grown.  In  place  of  the  lar^^e  importation  com- 
mon In  former  years,  there  is  now  an  aiinn.i'  ex- 
port valued  at  ahuut  2,7itO.O(»0  lef.  Tlic  -t,.t._> 
forests  yield  an  average  revenue  of  39,000,000 
leT  In  1886  the  petroleum  output  was  5370 
tons;  in  1905,  082,000:  in  1910,  1,352,300.  la 
1905  the  export  of  crude  petroleum  was  52,000 
tons;  of  refined,  120.000;  of  mineral  oils,  90,- 
000;  of  benzine,  49.000.  Tlie  total  export  in 
1910  of  petroleum  and  bitumens  was  5SG.15I 
tons.  value<l  at  38^97.169  lei;  of  which  Franca 
took  140,150  tons  ( 13.10.'>.3I7  let)  and  the 
United  Kingdom  I25,6S7  i  li.C,  1  t),s:5'.i ) . 

CoMMUicE.  Trade  for  four  years  is  shown  be- 
low in  IcI  a  lu»lftJ  canta): 


1907  1908  1909  1910 

Imps.  430,590.115  414.058.479  388.300.099  4«9.715.57e 
Expe.  564.018.681  Vn,m»ai  466.0fit,<19  iicsHnx 


The  ehief  Importa  (1010)  were  metals.  Min> 

erals,  and  their  manufactures,  98.072.0(X)  lei; 
vegetable  fibre  textiles,  etc.,  06.1S.5.1HH);  ma- 
chinery, .39.21!!. 000;  wool,  hair,  and  their  manu- 
factures, 36,246,000;  silk  and  its  manufactnrcs, 
14.982.000;  skins,  etc,  14.920,000;  vehiein 
1 1.2v!''.000;  drugs  and  chemicals.  8.279.000: 
huililing  stone,  etc.,  5.194.000;  glassware,  4,- 
870.000;  clocks  and  watches.  3.170.000. 
Tbe  largest  export  was  cereala  and  cereal  ds> 
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rivaUvet,  mjSiljm  lei  in  1010,  eompand  with  The  public  debt  ttood  April  1,  1912,  at 

»7^7^1  ler  in  I90i  (3,230,239  tons  agaiiwt  665,054,118. 

2,187,7^3  tons).  Of  these  tlie  wn-^t  im[iortant  Ahmv.  Tlie  reorganization  of  the  Rumanian 
are  sltowa  fur  ItflO  compared  witli  ll^UU,  in  army  lukmd  on  the  budgetary  law  of  11)11-12 
thoUMddt  of  Ut:  •  and  previous  legislation  came  into  cfTect  on 
  October  l.  1012,  Tbis  onranization  was  con- 
Ex  porta    i9or.      Huo     Kxport«     isos     1910  tWei^I  •dw»e«l  effecfi^ 

Wheat..  178.402    329.619  Rye               8.872    16.016  ^renter  ceiitnilizntion     The  plan  of  orf^aiiiza- 

Cora....  102,71t>     htt.bUl  Flour            6,504    12,509  tiou  incliiilcd  a  ccnlral  adminietrative  bureau 

Barley..    17,4«    4Um  MUtot.          I.7M     1.678  ,vhich   iiiclu.kd  tlie  general  etalf  and  5  army 

Oeta...,    MMB    17.M1  Brno            U8»    1.482  ^^^^          ^  ^^^^^^  divmom.   The  infantry 

'  consisted  of  9  rilie  tuittaliona,  of  wbieb  32  are 

Petrdeiiai  «Xpor<^  38,897,109  lei  <3G,288,646  divided  into  2  battalions  of  4  companies  and  8 

lei  in  1000),  of  wbieh  17,694,308  refined  petro-  into  3  battalions  of  4  couipanies  each,  with  an 

leum,     l«5,tj70,140     benzine,     3,G9G,Ut.j     crude  equal  number  of  reserve  battalions.    The  cav- 

pelroleunj  and  reaidue— ia  tons,  337,030,  120,-  airy  consisted  of  1  regiment  of  ilojral  Guard* 

334,  and  118)031.  divided  into  3  active  squadrons  and  1  dejiot 

Legumes,  seeda,  flowers,  and  porta  of  plants,  squadron.  10  reginn-nts  of  Ko-*liiori,  onch  con- 

34,730,907  lei,  of  which  21,700,078  lef  oil  seeds,  gisting  of  4  active  squadr  oii.s  and  1  depot  squad- 

10,784,083  p^as  and  beans,  8n7,0()-2  other  seeds,  ron,  10  regiments  of  Calara.sbi,  each  of  4  active 

009,520  tobacco.    Wood  mtul  taubcr,  ;ia,l04.2U7  sijuadroiiii  und  1  depot  squadron,  the  latter  be- 

lel  (29,445,651    lei   in    1909).     Live  animals,  i„g  formed  from  the  old  Schiinbul.  a  form  of 

only  2,603,475  lei  in  1000,  rose  to  5,051,725  in  militia  which  was  being  eliminated  under  the 

1910,  the  principal  euatomera  being  Russia  (4,-  new  law.   The  artillery  consisted  of  20  regi- 

6(;0,!)4G    lei)    and   Italy    (770,600).     Animal  ments  of  field  artillery  of  0  batteries  each,  and 

fi>uas,  4,820,201   lei    (5,782,356   in    l!)Ul»),   of  4  j.orsc  batteries,  and  2  regiments  of  fortress 

which  3,428^13  lei  eggs,  the  remainder  lish.  artillery.   The  engineers  included  5  battalions 

Countries  of  origin  and  destination   (1010  of  pioneers,  each  comprising  3  companies  and 

trade)  foUoWy  Talnea  in  mlUiona  of  Idft  1  telegraph  com  puny,  3  companies  of  fortress 

pionecr>   4    ompanies  of  pontoon  troops  with  1 

Imps  Exps  Imps.  Exps.  '''^P"''  company,  1  activu  companies  of  railway 

Qermany....  138.2    24  3  Russia   11.8     6.3  troops  with  1  depot  company,  an  aeronautic  aee- 

AuH  -Hun  ..    9R  1    37  3  .swit/..  riand..   M  tion,  and  other  tcebnical  troops.  The  annual  re* 

¥h^^e•:::::   III    'go  ^.Kv^Pt^'"'^;^  1:i  «tiiit  eontingent  in  Rumania  w..  . 

Italy   21.7     68.7   Gibraltar   ..      31.7  men  out  of  10(1,000  wtio  reaeli  tlie  age  of  eli^i- 

BelKlum   14.1   226  2  Other   15.8      9.7  bility,  when  tliey  are  liable  to  7  years^  service  m 

  Total        "wfl  "vifi        regular  army  and  first  reserve.    The  peace 

  Btrengtb  of  the  amy  consisted  of  about  70,- 

'^^-^^^—^^———'—^—^—^—^  000  ^  n  this  eould  he 

Vessels  entpfcd    flOll),  37.f>S.5,  of  11,707,-  raided  to  200,000,  with  13,200  cavalry,  and  400 

631   tons;  cleared,  37,849,  of  11,739,333.    Mer-  guus,  with  100,000  trained  men  still  available 

chant  marine,  January  1,  1912:  96  ateauiera,  of  to  make  good  the  losses  in  the  field.    The  Ru- 

22,202  tons;  sailing,  407,  of  150,739.  manian  army  was  well  trained  and  ita  participa- 

CoiiUDNiGATlOMB.   In  1876  the  tonage  trans-  (ion  in  any  general  Balkan  movonent  would 

ported  bv  rail  was  574,000,  in  1905,  6,723,000;  have  been  important. 

pa.s>,engers  carried  (1876),  742,000  and  0,590,000  Navy.    The  elfectivo  lleet  iachidud  (1012). 

in    l!>0.">.    The  916  kilometers  in  operation  in  one  protected  crui.ser   (date  of  1888),  of  1320 

1870  earned  12,800,000  lel  and  the  exj^eaditure  tons,  1  dispatch  boat  (130  tons),  5  gunboats 

wae  10,000,000  (excess  of  revenue  over  e.\pen-  ^607),  1  tndning  ship   (350).  1  torpedo  de 

diturr,  3032  leT  per  kilometer);  in  1905  the  pot  (104),  3  gunboats  date  of  1882  (135).  4 

3179  kilometers  in  operation  earned  71,000,000  torpedo  gunboats  (128),  3  torpedo  boats  (150). 

leT  and  expended  37.500,000  (10.516  per  km.).  4  ixdice  \m\tA  (2720),  8  torpedo  vedettes  (300) 

In  operation  September  1,  1012,  3090  kilometers,  — m  all,  31  vessels  of  6004  aggregate  tons;  bc- 

of   which  8473  kilometers   were  state-owned,  aides  police  launcliea,  etc. 

State  telegraph  linea  (1011),  7321  kilometera;  Gov£r.\ment.   The    executive   authority  is 

wires,  20,841.  vested  in  a  king,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight 

Fl.N.\NCE.    The  budget  for  1012-13  la  given  in  members.    A  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies 

detail  below:  compone  the  legislative  body.    Reigning  sover- 

eign  (1912).  Chan  s  I.,  born  April  20,  1830, 

Roveruio            1000  lef  Kx,>,  r>,]U  uro      1000  lef  ^'^-^-'^-H  P"2«*«Wp  ^n  lSM^ 

Pul*lK   »*;rvlc©....133.43»  Finance   207.010  May    10,   1881.     The  ministry    SS  constituted 

Indirect  taxes....  86.100  Public  werka  M^aZS  October  14,  1912.  was  composed  as  follows:  T. 

Mono^Ues  ......  72  3M  JJar^^..^.  .  ...  74  4M  M„ioresc».  premier  and  mmister  for  foreign  af- 

Dlreet  taxes  49.280  Interior    47.417  fnirs;  Al.  MarghilomaB,  finance;    T.  Joncsco, 

Stamp*,  etc          29.461  Justice    11.029  interior;  C.  C.  Dissesco,  worahip  and  inatrue- 

Uomalna                 28.876  AKrlculture.  etc..    9.630  Hon;  N.  Filinesco,  agriculture  and  domains;  M. 

r,Tr:!!.T  .-.v.::  "diE  Ko.SS^?S&i:;   I;;??  r,.   C  amacuzTne.  juJlicc;   AI.   Badamu  public 

Interior    4.396  Council    836  works;  (ien.  C.  Herjeu,  war;  N.  Aeiiopol,  com- 

...........     •  Batraordlnary....  6,1M  mercc  and  industrr. 


Total   60S.647     Total   505.647  Hw-"**-  On  April  10.  M.  Carp,  premier  and 

1910-11 1   68S.858     1910-11  f   524,709  minister  or  finance,  resigned  office  and  the  min- 

.    istrr  of  war  and  minister  of  public  worka  laid 

*  Justice.    1,868.000:    indu!iir>'   and   commerce,  down  their  ofTicea  at  tho  name  time.    The  pre- 

i'JS&ilSHi^*!^*^  ^Ibi2!!ik.'^^^  ""'"'s  resignation  wa.  attributed  to  the  lios- 

afrlealtttra  and^ domains,  isCOOO:  pubile  works.  ^.,..„  ^,  .r.  rt^,^it;^„  _,u«  .>ii.<.».i  *umt  fK/> 

ICmoo.  t  Actual  reTwue  and  aapendlture.  tility  of  the  OpposiUoo,  who  alleged  that  the 

ISI8— 40 
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methods  of  the  government  were  unoonititu* 
tional.   The  new  government  wu  formed  under 

M.  Titu  Maiorescu,  who  was  foreign  mirn-tcr 
in  the  Carp  government  and  who  retained  U.al 
portfolio.  Tlie  Xovember  elections  guve  the 
new  Conservative  Democratic  parly  under  the 
^dership  of  M.  Take  Jonesco  the  prepondei^ 
ance  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  ministry  was  re- 
constittited  to  provide  for  its  proper  represent* 

•tion   

EUMANIAN  PHTLOLOOT.    See  PoiLOL- 

OOY. 

BUBAIi  CBEDXI.   See  Aaucin.TUBB. 
BUBAL  SCHOOL  StTFEBVISION.  Sec 

EOOCATION. 

BtTSSIA.  A  vaiit  empire  that  includes  a 
larj>e  part  of  eastern  Europe  and  northern  Asia; 
it  extend*  from  the  Baltic  to  the  JSering  sea* 
and  from  central  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,    f^t.  Petershurg  is  the  capitnl. 

Area  and  Fopulatio.n.  The  first  i{uiisian 
census  was  taken  January  28,  1897.  The  re- 
aults  of  that  census  and  the  population  aa  cal- 
«ttlat«d  January  1,  IfilO,  tq^tber  with  the 
area,  exclusive  of  the  ^reat  internal  waters,  in 
square  versts  (1  sq.  versts.439408  sq.  mile), 
are  abowii  bdow: 


8q  versts         1897  1910 
Burop'n  Ruaala  4,238.711.7    94.215. 400  iis.»3:)o,6on 

Poland    in. 554. 2       9,455.dUO  n.l2i>.2i)0 

Caueaaua    412.310.8     9.248.700    ii. 735.100 

Siberia   10.940,644.7       5.699.000  8.220.100 

Central  Asia...  S,lio,CSS.T  6.7S4.700  9.973.400 
Finland    >ie.041.8      l,BW.60O  3,030.400 

Total   n.099.B86.»*  UMNOttO  168,771,800 

•  8^188,648  aquaiw  mttai. 

As  ealeulated  for  January,  1911,  the  total 

population  was  107,003,400.  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: European  Russia,  120,588.000;  Poland, 
12.4(17,3UU;  Caucasus,  12,(137/200;  Siberia, 
8.719,200;  Central  AMa,  10,107^00;  Finland, 
3,084,400. 

The  density  for  the  empire  fimo)  is  8.5  per 
sq.  verst.  The  Polish  nrnvitices  are  the  most 
densely  populated,  IMotrkov  having  179.6  to  the 
aq.  verst;  Sil)cria  is  the  moat  spanelv  popu- 
lated. Yakoutsk  having  but  0.1.  Tn  European 
T?u«>ia.  PoJolia  f  101.4)  has  th"  -greatest  and 
Arklianfrei  (0.6)  the  fewest  iiihabilarits  per  sf|. 
ver.^t;  in  tho  Cauea.'ius,  Koutuis  (53.5)  and  the 
Black  Sea  government  (17.2);  in  Siberia, 
Tonrnk  (4.3)  and  Vakoutsk  (0.1),  and  Kam- 
chatka has  but  0.03;  in  Central  Asia.  Samar- 
kand (1!>3)  and  Zacaspian  (0.8).  Tho  urban 
popiilflt  II  phiced  at  22,506,800,  and  the  rural 
at  141,272,000.  Slavs  (including  Great.  Little, 
and  White  Rus^sians.  Poles,  etc.)  form  01.8  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  empire;  Letts  and 
Lithuanians,  3.1.  The  Kalmuks  of  the  Astra* 
khan  steppes  are  Monjrols.  Tatar  trihes  inhabit 
southern  .*>ibprin.  The  Cartvelian  tribes  form 
14.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Caneasus.  and  Turko-Tatars  20.2  per  cent  Cos- 
saeks  are  found  only  In  the  Cossack  provinces — 
Don.  Orenlmi;,',  .\nuir,  etc.  To  the  Orthodnx 
Greek  Catho  lic  (  hiirrli  belons  09.00  per  cent. 
(Rusilans.  Kii  mmi  ih.  nio-t  Cartvelians,  Some 
Turko-Tatars)  ol  the  total  population;  to 
Islam.  10.83  fmost  TurkO'TAtars,  and  the 
ninuntnin  ( filers  of  the  Couc3<?Uf)  ;  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  t'liureii.  8.91  (P<des  and  T-ithua- 
ninns)  ;  Finns.  Germans,  and  "^ome  Lithuanians 
are  Protestants,  and  the  Armenians  belong  to 


the  Gregorian  Cburcii.  Jews  oonstitnte  4j05 
per  cent  of  the  totaL   Divided  aceording  to  ss- 

cial  iitatus,  771  per  1000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
j>ea.sants.  107  burgesses,  16  nobles,  0  ckr©,  5 
jinvileged  merchants,  etc.;  Cc^acks,  members 
of  wild  tribes,  gypsies  etc.,  make  up  the  re- 
mainder. 

Population  of  St  Petersburg  (1910),  1,907,- 
708;  Moscow,  1,481,240;  Warsaw.  K55.00U; 
Odessa,  478.900;  Kiev,  446.800;  Lodz,  393,070; 
Riga,  824,720;  Kharkov,  210,8110;  Saratov, 
600;  Baku,*  217,900;  Vilna,  188.200;  Tashkent*, 
102,000,  nostovon-Don,  121,300;  Ekaterinos- 
lav,  148,870;  Astraklian,  140,030;  Kazan.  H>7,- 
400;  Tula.  133,700;  Kishinev,  118,010;  Samara, 
120,980;  Irkutsk.*  85,800;  Minsk,  109,300; 
VladtVMtsk*,  tN),100;  Orenburg,  91,240;  Tomak*, 
105.620;  Nizhni-Novgorod,  103,800;  Nikolayev, 
95,400;  Kokand,^  112,800;  Namangan.^  85,500: 
Dvinsk,  80,310;  Omsk,*  90,200;  Elisavetgrad, 
75,480.  The  cities  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
in  Asiatic  Russia.  In  1862  there  were  but  five 
cities  (St  Petersburg,  Moscow.  Warisaw,  Odessa, 
and  Riga)  with  over  100.000  inhabitants;  there 
are  now  thirty  two. 

The  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  M»  bi|^ 
In  the  period  1901 -5  the  number  of  births  aver- 
aged 47.0  per  thousand  of  the  population; 
deaths,  31.0.  The  uiarriages  averaged  S.7  per 
thousand. 

EuiuKATlON.  Many  emigrants  abroad  escape 
from  Russia  without  passports,  and  their  num- 
ber can  be  calculated  only  approximately  from 
the  Immigration  returns  of  other  countries. 
Far  the  greater  luimber  go  to  the  United  Statt-s. 
Jews  average  about  half  the  eiuigraots;  next  in 
order  are  Poles,  Qermans,  Letts  tad  Litlm- 
aniaiu,  and  Finns.  Few  Russians  properly  an 
called  emigrate. 

Figures  for  the  ri;i<:;r  iti m  into  Siberia  are  in- 
complete. The  bgurca  which  follow  are  given 
by  the  l)oard  of  emigration.  During  the  period 
1890-1910,  emigrating  peasanto  (into  Asia) 
numbered  24^.620;  the  foreraBoen  (men  who 
preeedetl  the  colonists  to  search  out  sites)  rium- 
bered  696,367— total,  3,616.993.  In  1910  iJie 
emigrants  numbered  310,103.  the  forerunners 
86,787,  and  the  toUl,  3524)80.  The  year  1908 
shows  the  largest  number:  064,777  emigrants, 
04.035  forerunners — total,  758,812;  1909,  with 
a  total  of  "07.403,  is  not  far  behind.  In  each 
ca.se  tiie  exixiua  was  due  to  bad  crop  years  in 
European  Russia;  1910,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
a  great  decrease,  due  to  a  favorable  season. 
Poltava  and  Chernigov  stand  first  and  second 
among  the  governments  from  which  the  emi- 
grants originate. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  sad 
ot  the  holy  synod,  and  to  the  holy  synod  is  m* 
trusted  the  expenditure  of  a  large  part  of  tbs 
appropriation  devoted  to  education.  In^tllK- 
tion  is  totally  inadequate,  and  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  nominal  only;  while  many  of 
the  teachers  are  without  proper  qualideatioQ. 
The  total  primary  nttendanee  in  1011  was  said 
to  1k'  only  0,000,000  for  the  empinv  Tliese  re- 
marks are  not  applicable  tn  Finland,  which  ha$ 
an  admirable  school  system,  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  Russian  government  seems  dl^osed 
to  interfere. 

Tliere  are  secondary  schools  in  the  central 
districts;  special  schools  are  few  and  inferior, 
Thv  universities  hftTS  ft  totsl  Sttcodaiwe  «f 
about  41,000. 
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AoKictJLTUBC.   In  the  t«bie  below  are  given  mtlj  wtimatea 
(official)  figures  for  the  distribution  of  agri- 
iiiiural  lands  (1900),  in  dessiatiues  (1  dCMia 


final  flgttiM  for  1912  show 
moeh  better  ruults,  and  the  antumn  town 


nru'=2.7  acres)  by  great  divisions: 


Under  crops  Pasture  Forest 

Europ     Russia*.. 74. 880.300  23,F149.fiOO  139.543,700 

Poland   B.163.700  Sfi7.7O0  2.177,200 

Caucasus   7.646.300  1,953,100  4.967.200t 

Siberia                     6,273,600  6,668,600  228,189,100t 

Central    Asia          1,733.600  2,697.900  16,370.7O0t 

*  FiHy  govoroments.  t  Forests  administered 
by  Um  forestry  departmaat. 

Little  attention  having  been  paid  by  timber- 
exploiting  companies  to  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract requiring  replantation  of  depleted  areas, 
and  the  govemnent  being  negligent  or  unable 
to  enforce  it*  demands,  the  profitable  forests 
have  declined  (from  1887  to  1905)  from  four 
to  thirtv-five  per  cent,  in  the  various  govern- 
ments. 'The  net  profits  (1907)  from  tbe  for- 
esU  of  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  as  fi^ven 
in  the  precedinfj  table,  are  as  follows:  Euro- 
j>cin  Russia.  40.900.000  roubles;  Poland,  6,010,- 
iXK);  Caucasus,  218,000;  Siberia,  983,000;  Cen- 
tral Asia  164,000— total,  48,281.000. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  areas  under 
nahi  «rop«  and  production  for  two  years  ( 1012 
preliminary),  with  production  p«r  beetare  in 
1911: 


1000  hectares  Quintals  Qs. 

1911     1912  1911            1912  ha. 

Wheat  a  25.786  24,512  121,663.«68  169.763.320  4.7 

"       b     4.092    4,342  17.fM)0.067    28.105.429  4  2 

RyO  a..   18.666  28.468  188.568.891  256.802.204  6  6 

^     b..       974    1.046  6.000.250     8.401,538  Bl 

Barhy  «  Il,m  8S,00U»4   99.263.960  7  7 

"       fr       «S      «t4  t,m.»28     2.683,611  6  2 

Oats  a..    17.241  16.681  115,085.443  141.096.204  6  7 

•'     b..     2.015    1.947  9.508,251    13.862.784  4  7 

Corn  a..     1.B93    1,645  20.810,884    20.221,350  13  1 

b..           »         9  81.<a         86.816  10  1 

^1:1  ^.^ss  '-^^^ I. ..........  sj^iiii  3« 

"    lb  j  9«  j   225.244     2  3 

«   tb  I     *"       **  I   220.476  l.f 

Beets  •         TT»     Kt  180.127.018  89.589.965  187.1 

« European  Russia  (88  govts.),  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia (10  jovts.).  Flaxl.  seed  (production);  2, 
flbro.   *FOr  sugar  (empire). 

Tbe  sugar-beet  production  for  1012  is  final; 
preliminary  fi^^ros  gave  1 31  .T.i.i.S'iO  quintals, 
but  frost  destroyed  part  of  tlie  crop. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  Russian  gov- 
snunent  gives  final  figures  for  production  of 
winter  cereals  for  1912,  In  Russia  in  Europe 
(r.3  govt--*.)  and  21  Asiatic  governments  and 
provinces.  To  these  in  the  table  below  are 
added  the  preliminary  flgun  -  fur  spring  cereals 
(63  European  ana  10  Asiatic  govts.),  and  the 
lesulting  totalsi 


Wheat         "Ry  Barley 

Europe  1   88.840.863   I6S.898.981  819.022 

2  108.854,478       1.156.624  98,375,965 


Total 


.169.695,341    256.855.605  99.UU,988 


Asia  1   9.500.667 

**      S*  ••••«••••  •  27i985i  19T 


6,879.793 
1.960.413 


2,293.264 
2.678,697 


Total 


S,'?4ri.2nin  -1.1^71,961 


1— Winter  grain,  t— aprtng  grain. 

TTie  1911  agricultural  year  was  considered  a 
bad  aaason,  the  resulta  at  harvest  not  fulfilling 


grains  promised  well  for  1913,  being,  in  Octo- 
ber, in  better  than  the  normal  average  condi- 
tion. 

The  following  (unofficial)  figures  are  given 
for  prodtiction  (lOlO)  for  other  than  the  great 

cereal  crops  (63  European  and  10  Asiatic 
govts.):  1,207,870  tons  buckwheat,  2,590,740 
tons  millet,  35,729,700  tons  potatoes. 

Ofllcial  returns  for  livestiiclc,  giving  number 
on  July  1,  1012,  compared  with  July  1,  I911« 
show  a  notable  decrease  of  all  daaaet: 


Europe  • 
1911  1912 
Horses  ...24.796.161  23.860,178 
CatUe   ...87,817.188  84,647.848 
Sheep  and 

goats  ..4i.888.7«8  4S.7S5,MT 
Swlna   ...1S.4SS,8«8  11.944,6«8 


Aslat 
1911  1912 
7,194,638  6,865.878 
8,819.074  7.881,847 

lT,186,tD4  16,»7,T86 
1,181.687  811.684 


*68  govts.   tlO  govts. 

For  notes  in  regard  to  drainage  of  lands  see 
Drainage. 

.MiM.NO  AND  Metals.  The  average  annual 
coal  output  is  estimated  at  24,200,000  tuns. 
The  import  of  foreign  coal  and  coke  into  Russia 
in  1010  was  4,U.)2.wl6  metric  tons.  Coal  mined 
in  1910,  24,4(19,.')S.j  metric  tons.  From  the  Don- 
ctz  basin  (a  region  in  Ekaterinoslav,  covering 
about  lOiOCiO  sq.  miles)  comes  a  large  proportion 
of  Russia's  eoal— 12,607,700  tons  in  1010;  it  is 
mostly  consumed  by  the  railways,  iron  works, 
sugar  refineries,  etc.  Poland  has  an  output  of 
over  5%  million  tons.  A  poor  quality  of  coal  is 
abundant  m  Siberia,  which  is  nearly  all  locally 
consumed.  Other  important  produeiny  regions 
include  the  tJrals,  the  Eskibastus  district  south 
of  Omsk,  the  Kousnetski  basin  (Tomsk),  and 
the  Tkviboulski  district  (Caucasus).  A  new 
field  has  been  discovered  about  eighty  miles 
north  of  Kostov-on- Don,  near  Alexander-Grush* 
evski.  In  Russian  Sakhalin  fbo  eoal' fields  ara 
worked  by  convicts. 

In  1910,  22,000  tons  of  copper  were  raised 
(in  19(H),  18,180;  1908,  18,650),  the  prinolpal 
producing  regions  being  tbe  Ural**  Caucasus, 
Siberia  and  the  Altai  mountains. 

Gold  (nininly  derived  from  alluvial  deposits 
In  the  Urals  and  Siberia)  was  reported  at  48,- 
723  kilos  for  1909;  asbestos  11910),  10.030 
tons;  iron  (190!)).  2,622,418  tons;  salt,  2,264.- 
099.  Petrol.-um  output  1010.  0,10S,468  tous; 
1900,  8,435,072.  Output  (1910)  of  cast  iron, 
184,600,000  poods:  pig-iron,  185.596,000; 
Tbeaiiia  and  sleepers,  11,800,000;  Iieavv  rails* 
30.000,000;  assorted  iron,  63,400,000;  roof  iron, 
22,900.000.  The  iron  syndicate  (Prodanet) 
was  dissolved  automatically  January  14.  1912, 
and  was  expected  to  be  renewed  for  another 
three  years. 

Ma.nufacti^es.  Cottons  are  manufactured, 
chiefly  in  Boland;  other  nMnnfaetans  are  flax 
and  silk,  ai^r,  tobacco,  hemp,  paper,  flour,  fur- 
niture, etc.  Distilling  la  a  government  monop- 
oly. .Afrricultural  machinery  is  now  made  on  a 
large  scale,  and  peasant  industries  (wood  carv* 
ing,  metal  working,  etc.),  are  important.  Pro- 
hibitive impost  duties  protect  the  manufacturer, 
but  the  high  eoet  of  fuel  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation  faeilities  are  at  nresent  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  proper  development  of 
home  industries. 

FiSHERiEa.    Total  catch  1011,  708,000  tons. 
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valued  at  more  than  97,000,000  roubles.  The 
flah  earried  weatwarU  on  the  Siberian  Hailwuy 
are  con^tumed  principally  in  the  Ural,  Perm, 
and  Zlatoust  districta.  The  inland  acta  and 
lakus  and  iiu'  great  rivcn  AM  practically  in- 
exliauatible  sources. 

CbMMESCE.  In  the  table  below  is  shown  the 
total  external  trade  of  the  empire  for  four  sue- 
eeaaive  years,  in  tliouaanda  of  rouUct  (1  rovbto 
h51J(  cant* J. 


Unfia.: 


mdse.. 
p.  m.» 
mdse. 
p.  m.* 


1907 
.  847,365 
.  1U,»37 
.1.063,010 

13.108 


1908 
912.659 

28.226 
998.25U 

18.914 


1909 
906.336 
46.284 
1.427.675 
2«,80« 


191U 
1.084.446 

71.281 
1,44».08S 


The  tables  which  follow  relate  to  the  trade 
passing  by  way  of  the  European  and  Black 
Sea  (Caueaaaa)  fronticn  and  to  and  from  Fin- 
land. 

Trade  by  great  eliMW,  valnea  in 

of  rtnihlcs: 


1910 

Foodstutra   121.430 

Raw  muterials*.515,918 

Animals    3,u68 

Manufactures  812,124 


I  m  porta 


1911 
134.134 
517.U46 
3.437 
368.062 


Kxports 


1910 
907.2O3 
43u,3d7 
22.SU8 
23.507 


1911 

9ss,ii; 
4:a.4»« 

25.878 


Total   MUM  i.«ts.<it  ijmjm  ijttxm 

*  Including  luJf  raw. 


•  Precious  metals. 


The  cereal  export  in  liUO  was  much  frrt-ater 
in  quantity  than  in   1909   (847.OS4.ihh)  jHXKit, 
The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  in  tlie  against  7(M>,74(i,000) ,  but  the  total  value  w*» 
tout  trade  of  the  empire  ara  given  below,  with  gomewbat  less.  The  prineinal  details  of  the 
value  of  trade  for  two  years  in  thousands  of  eeieal  export  an  given  bclowi 
roubles: 


Imports 


Germany   

United  King. 
China   

U.  8  

France  .... 

I'frsiu   

Kinland  ... 
AuM  -Hun 
Neiherlands 

Italy   

TurKey  .... 
Egypt  ..... 
Denmark 


Belalum 

Norway 
Hu  mania 
Greece  . 
Spain  ... 
Other   . . 


1909 
863.26S 
127,946 
74.607 
57.854 
49.547 
31.579 
32.974 
27,315 
18.068 
12.060 
8.tt4 
9.979 
7.986 
7.620 
<.7M 
8,798 
1,892 
780 
1.SSS 
e7,845 


1910 
449,794 
158.847 

78.813 
74.441 
60.972 
36,7i'2 
35.992 
35.026 
20,444 
16,9M 
10,SM 
10.144 
7.719 
7.615 
7,093 
6.522 
2.312 
1,587 
444 
•7.227 


1909 

387.119 
288.885 
21.782 
11.496 
89.061 
32,302 
51.802 
60.875 
189,198 
•7.7M 

rt,n» 

8.129 
36,728 
11.033 
64.392 

8.092 
15.783 
16,554 

4.466 
S9.521 


ESzporta 


1910 

390.640 
315.476 
20.158 
9.4^.9 
93.646 
37.!ttt4 
42.821 
49.736 
196.982 
7ft.l96 
27.859 
3.310 
26.534 
8.907 
66.615 
fi.  154 
ir..0»9 
18.331 
7.007 
SMSt 


lOOO  poods 

1909  1910 

Wheat   314.259  874.660 

Rye                         35.499  40.537 

Barley   219,159  244.578 

Oafs                       74,652  83.904 

Corn   41,142  ?7,417 

Wheat  flour           5.369  6.186 

Hye  flour                 6.933  6.474 

Bran                     38.976  37,387 


1000  roubl« 


Emplte  ....MCIM  1.0M.4M  1.4t7.«76  M4t;08& 


The  principal  articles  of  import  for  consump- 
tion and  of  export  of  domestic  produce  follow, 
for  1910,  with  values  in  thousands  of  roublesi 


Imports 

Cotton   

Machinery   

Tea   

Woolens  

M<  t<il  rnfrs..  

Rul>lK-r   

C'liiil  and  coke... 

Meials   

Siika   

Fish   

Paper,  etc.  

Hides*   

Win  lien  yarn  

riaiits  and  seeds 
Chemical   prods. . 


1000  r.  Kxports             1000  r. 

129. 008  Cereals  &  flour .  .723,273 

113.996    Timber   ,....13S.2i'5 

&9.444  Klax    and   tOW...  T.i.'M'H 

54.365    I'-KKS    63.f.94 

47.151    Butter    61.294 

39,871    Seeds    36.769 

34,067  Oil  cake   81.MI 

30.403  Live  animals  M.120 

28.686  Petroleum,   etc...  29.723 

28,167   Sugar    25.930 

23.447  Cotton  textiles...  25.159 

23.153    Bran    24.679 

22.669    Melnls    19.97S 

21.292  Hld.'S  and  skins.  17,'.i:!S 

20.313  H.'tnp   and    tnw  .  n,.'):!9 


raw  hides  to  the  value 


'Prepared;  In  addition,  raw  hides 
Of  U.9U.000  rouhieo  were  Imported, 

Nearly  all  the  exports  show  some  advance 

over  the  preceding  year;  both  were  e.voeption- 
allv  pood  harvest  years,  and  exports  increased 
from  09S.2.-.0.()00  in  1008  to  1,427,675.000  in 
1009.  Imports  declined  slifihtly  from  012.659.- 
000  roubles  in  1008  to  006.3:^6.000  in  1000; 
and  increased  materially  in  1010.  owin<;  partly 
to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  peas- 
ants, due  to  the  exceptionally  good  Itarveat,  and 
partly  to  increased  pric 


1909 
S84.173 

34.130 
165.868 
61,750 
31.143 
10.488 
7.663 
26.501 


1816 
40&,m 
S9.867 

158.4a 
(3.66S 
19.144 
11.4»1 
5.€T: 
24.500 


The  principal  iftkiea  of  export  acro!»  the 
Asiatic  frontier  are  Migar  and  cotton  gpodi; 
imports,  rice  and  raw  cotton. 

Shipping.  Vessels  and  tonnape  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
pire (1910)  are  shown  in  the  following  taU>: 


Porta  No 

White  Sea   1,130 

Baltic   7.446 

Black  and  Aaov.  6,886 
Paclflc  Coast   672 


Entered 


Tons 
830,000 
6,547,000 
7,554,000 
955.000 


Cleared 


No 
1,079 


Tons 
828.«M 
7:626  6.689.««8 
5,220  7.42&.M8 

879.9W 


635 


Total   14,686  14.886,000   14.468  1«.;61.688 

Merchant  marine,  .Tanuarv  1,  1012:  WhitS 
Sea,  476  vessels,  of  34,916  tons  (net);  Baltic, 
0.>7,  of  180.066;  Black  and  Asov,  1240,  of  200.- 

471;  Pacific  Ocean,  38,  of  2'2.n4r>:  Caspian  Sea. 
Sll,  of  229,380— total,  3531  ves.'*els,  of  742.S02 
terns. 

CoxMUNiCATiONa.  Total  railwaya  in  ope^ 
ation  January  I.  1012.  60.432  vmte  (74j06l 

kilometers),  of  whidi  l.'),n.i7  versts  in  .Asiatic 
Russia,  and  in  Kiiro[M'an  Russia  ;i3.475  1 33,075 
state.  10,273  private,  and  2128  local). 

During  the  year  ending  June,  1012,  the  de- 
partment for  railways  and  the  eommtssion  mder 
tlie  finance  ministry  for  the  onn^f ruction  of 
new  railways  considered  sixty-nine  new  railw»y 
projects,  which  comprisc<l  an  aggregate  of  14,- 
855  versU  (about  0860  miles).  enUiliag  aa 
expenditure  of  more  than  1000  niltions  ot  roe- 

hies  f;i!>(iut  ?.")00.00n.000 ) .  Nine  projects  had 
been  .-ipprovi'il  by  tlie  commission,  hut  not  fur- 
ther advanced;  wliile  three  schemes  had  met 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  commission,  and  Ave 
were  disapproved  of  by  the  mintsterisl  cooaeiL 
For  OTK^  project — the  Biii-Ryhinsk  R.iilw.ty  at 
the  iniilillf  of  the  year — the  derision  of  the  min- 
istry had  not  lK>en  reached;  for  two  project* — 
the  Orsk-Troizk  and  the  Mobilev-Ljgov 
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-the  authorities  consiili  rcd  further  survey  nec- 


essary, and  two,  it  was  held,  .should  be  built  for  „  Expenditure  l<>»Or«. 

.Ute   reasons    Of   the   retnai^nK  thirty-nine  Pn'SlS^*^"'             Sn^M^te  tiSS 

projects  whtcb  had  been  laid  before  the  minis-     Cuatoms    325,000  Higher  state  in- 

terial  council,  two  — the  Kstan-BkatcrinburR  Beverages  ...    46,881        stitutlons  ..  8.Mf 

1    .,      -v  1    •  X-  1  t-  .  1   •»  t      11     i  ll       Tobacco    Gh.itiO    Communlcatlona  653.616 

and    the    Ni/liTn-NovfTorod  Koteluitch— had    htill  r.^.ar.  t    paper      4;-l.;fi    W  ar   .  . .  .^r!?lT  4X';<..33. 

to  be  laid  before  the  seeotiil  ilef)artment  of  tiie       Petruleum    ...     45.ti;t0   Finance    426.861 

council  of  Stale,   while  the  -.tlur  tiiirtv&even      B«''.t   suKur...   12K.430   Public  debt   404.522 

had  already  been  pa««d  by  tins  de-  a;;^^^: regis--    ''''''  l^^""'..::::-  \^ 

partment.   These  thirty-seven  railway  projects  tration,  etc.  191.847  Pub.  Instruction  117.6S7 

referred  to  an  ag^re;,'ate  len<^h  of  .')418  versts  R<^'alties:                        Agriculture  ....  IIC.MC 

i^^«o"l,'la/.J'"                  aggregate  cost  be-  ^^^';^!"».  .-.V.V.:      jj^J  SmlSi.^- 'iJld ' 

ing  389.318.000  roubles.  i>,,sta    71.M1        Industry  ...  49.236 

A  railway  which  extenda  the  Koltshiuinsk-     TeieKmphs.  Audit   ii..»35 

Bamaul-Pavlodar  line  for  the  Altai  dlftrict.  s^i^^^Z^^U  lii^S  oVhe^r if/.^'oJ 

in  southern  Siberia,  has  been  approved  by  the  State  property..  831.011   

IUiii.->ian  government.    This  new   line   will   en-  Redempt.  pey'u.        806      ToUl  ord  2.669,942 

able  coal  from  the  Koltslvuginsk  coal  mines.  ^aiS'T".':'!:!-  ftSJ  "ft^T'SS^it.  110,«15 

wbicb,  while  containing  millions  of  tons  of  the    Army    70,ooo 

finest  coal,  had  been  shut  down  for  several     Toin\  ord  2,Hii8,6i9     Jap  War   4io 

v.ars.   to  be  shipped  for  the   Altai   Railway  K'^^'-aord.          K>5,40C     AmortinUon..  MJJJj 

to  those  parts  of  the  Altai  district,  where  fuel      Total  ...••....3,001.919   

is  lacking  on  account  of  the  absence  of  forests.  Total   8,001.919 

FiNANc  K     The  standard  of  value  is  <,'old.  and 

the  inunetary  unit  the  rouble,  par  value  r>1.4.'>0  Far  East,  forminj;  virtually  independent  armies 

cents     Revenue  and  expenditure,  ordinary  and  vliieli  mi^ht  be  termed  the  Euroj)ean.  the  Cnu- 

extraordinary,  have  been  as  follows,  in  roubles  casian,  the  Turkestan,  and  the  Amur  forces, 

(1912  bttdg^):  divided  into  thirteen  greater  military  district* 

exclusive  of  the  Transcaspian  region  and  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Rev.  ord.... 2,780,987.099  1.961.782.684    2,896,519,261  Fii:"rV.^  for  the  pe;)ro  strenjith  of  the  Russian 

"  extraord.    24,249,000        2,567,906      105,400.(100  army   were  mainly   estimates   and   varied  he- 

TTZTTITTZi  T~   tween   l,2no.OOO  and   1.400,000  men.  including 

Total  ....2,805.236,000  2.954.350.590  3.001.919.261  ^  ^Qf^  i„  TurkesUo  and  Semiryetschenk 

Exp.  ord... 2.473,157.000  2.635.996.768  2,669.941.806  ""^  MO.OOO  In  Siberia,  or  in  tound  numbers 

••  extraord    128,503,000      309,694,698      991,977.496  a  million  men  in  Europe  and  the  Caucasus  and 

Total  ....9.696.6«l.000  S.946,«90.46(  tm^Ml  .r.'''""''''!'/   in   Asiatic   Russia.    The  total 

^  ...                          '  ^    '  mobilizable  strength  on  a  War  baaifl  was  esti> 

mated  at  6,400.000  men. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  compared  with  Each  male  inhabitant  is  liable  for  personal 

those  of  earlier  j'ears  as  follows,  in  thousands  service  lH>tween  the  2Ist  and  43d  years  and  the 
of  roubles:  1!)00,  revenue  2,l)H!».()sr)  (2,o2ti,341  annual  quota  of  recruits  available  is  about 
ordinary  and  162,744  extraordinary),  e.vpendi-  1,300.000  men  (1..308,712  in  1910).  from  whom 
ture  2,607,452  (  2,461,424  and  156^028);  1000,  an  annual  contingent  of  about  467,000  is  voted, 
revenue.  3.3SS.781  (2.271.670  and  1.094,111).  Lesa  than  this  number  (438;2S8  in  1010)  were 
expenditure  '^.'il^.fiO?  (2.061.1.14  and  l,l.")l.r)(;,1)  ;  actually  embodied  in  the  ranks.  The  recruits 
lyol,  revenue  l.!>t):j.373  (1,790,457  and  lOIJ.iilU).  joining  the  active  army  s<'rve  three  years  in 
expenditure  1,874.2.57  (1,004,887  and  209,370),  the  infantry  and  artillery  and  five  years  in 
Sources  of  estimated  revenue  and  items  of  es-  the  other  arms,  then  pass  into  the  reserve  for 
tfmated  expenditure  as  shown  in  the  budget  for  thirteen  years,  and  finally  conclude  their  service 
1912.  are  given  in  the  table  in  the  adjoining  in  the  opoltch<«ni?,  or  militia.  The  reserve  and 
column.  Included  in  the  estim!\f^l  revenue  the  opoUchtfni^  arc  also  filled  from  those  not 
from  state  property  is  640, 1.54, (>1).")  mulili^  fiotn  ri  cjuired  for  service  with  the  colors.  The  Cos- 
railways.  Willie  the  "various"  revenue  includes  sacks,  who  are  an  important  element  in  the 
annuities  from  railway  companiea  18,113,472  Russian  army,  have  special  service  liability, 
roubles.  The  ordinary  expenditure  for  public  which  begins  with  the  18th  year  and  involves 
debt  includes  375.061.670  roubles  interest,  27,-  three  years  spent  in  local  service  and  then 
893.326  ;i iimrt i/ation.  and  966,.550  exchange;  tudve  years  spent  either  with  the  colors  in 
for  finance.  100,729,481  roubles  pensions,  etc.,  the  first  ban  or  with  the  second  or  third  bans, 
and  105,461.647  sale  of  spirits;  for  interior,  which  are  on  unlimited  leave.  The  Cossacks 
69.247.121  roubles  posts,  telegrapha,  and  tele*  on  a  peace  basis  number  over  50,000,  which  in 
phones,  and  .">!> .4 10.430  ymlice.  time  of  war  could  be  increased  threefold. 

Ihi-    pulili.    debt   amounted    to   9,014.141.790  The  training  of  olTieers  ami  men  ha.s  improved 

_  roubles  on  January  1,  1011,  and  8,041,640,620  greatly  since  the  .Japanese  war  and  a  large  avi- 

ronbles  on  January  1,  1012.  at  ion  corps  has  been  formed. 

Army.    The  reorganization   of   the  Russian  Navy.    On  December  1,  1012,  the  number  and 

army  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  .Japan  ha<l  displacement  of  warships,  built  and  building,  of 

U>en    practically   elTecteil   by    1912,   and    three  I'iOO  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  .'«) 

new  army  corps  formed  in  European  Russia —  tons  and  over,  were  aa  follows:  7  battleships 

one  in  the  Gaueastts  and  two  in  Siberia  and  the  (dreadnought  ty|>e),  having  a  main  battery  of 

Far    Kast--were    practically    organized.     This  all  big  puns  fU  inchea  or  note  in  calibre),  01 

made  27  army  corps  in  Europe.  3  in  the  Cau-  158.450  aggregate  tons—all  httilding;  8  battle 

2  la  Turkestan,  and  6  in  Siberia  and  the  ahipe  (prcdreadnonght  tjpe)  with  main  bat* 
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teries  ol  more  than  one  calibre,  of  112,050  tons, 
bttHt;  2  coast-defense  vessels,  of  10,380  tons, 
built;  6  armored  cruisers  (<i.J,500  tons)  built; 
9  cruisers  (52,84.5)  built ;  98  tor[>«du-boat  de- 
stroyers (39,375)  built,  and  9  (9430)  build 
log:  14  torpedo  boats  (2132)  buiit;  31  sub- 
marines (6648)  built,  uid  8  (4377)  bafltling. 
Total  vessels  built,  168,  of  286,930  tons;  build- 
ing, 24,  of  172,277— in  all,  192,  of  450.207  tons. 
Exetuded  from  the  foregoing  are  ships  over 
twen^  jssrs  old,  unless  reconstructed  and  re- 
anned  witbin  five  years;  torpedo  craft  over 
fifteen  years  old;  trans|)ort8,  colliers,  repair 
ships,  torpedo  depot  .shipd,  or  other  auxiliaries. 
Number  of  men  voted  for  1911,  46.655. 

Four  of  the  dreadnoughts  reported  as  build- 
ing are  for  the  Baltic  fleet  (the  Sevaatopol,  the 
Petropavlovf^k,  the  (Inngut,  and  the  Poltava)  ; 
three  are  for  the  Black  Sea  (the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander III.,  the  Empress  Marie,  and  the  I'eiko- 
ItfHna).  A  programme  in  accord  with  the  bill 
of  July,  1911,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Duma 
June  in,  1912.  (See  below  under  Tlistory.) 
An  e.vpenditure  of  502,000,000  roubk"^  was 
voted  to  cover  this  programme.  Several  mil- 
lion roubles  will  be  required  in  addition  for  the 
adaptation  of  Sveaborg  as  the  base  of  the  future 
dreadnought  fleet  See  Bsnt^BHIM  and  2fATAL 
Prooress. 

GovEBXMKNT.  Xicliolas  II.  Succeeded  Alex- 
ander III.  an  "emperor  of  all  the  Kussias" 
November  1,  1894.  He  was  born  May  18,  1868. 
He  married  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
November,  1894,  and  was  crowned  at  Moscow 
May,  1896.  The  health  of  the  eight-year-old 
beir-apparpnt,  Alexia,  has  latterly  been  the 
cause  of  inucli  anxiety. 

The  third  Duma  sat  from  November  1,  1907, 
to  June  21,  1912;  the  fourth  Duma  was  elected 
September,  1912.  The  heads  of  departments 
were,  1912:  V.  N.  Kokovt&ov,  premier  and  min- 
ister for  finance;  A.  A.  Makarov,  interior;  V.  B. 
(Baron)  Fredericfcsi,  minister  of  the  imperial 
household;  8.  D.  Sanmov,  foreign  affairs;  Oen. 
V.  A.  Sukhomlinov,  war;  Vice-Admiral  I.  K. 
OriKorovitch,  marine;  J.  G.  Stchcf^iuvitov,  jus- 
tice; S.  I  Tinaebev,  commerce  and  industry; 
8.  V.  Rukhlov,  communications;  A.  V.  Krivo* 
eheyn,  agriculture;  P.  A  Kbaritonov,  state 
comptroller;  Dr.  L.  A.  Casso,  instruction;  V. 
K.  Sabler,  procurator-general  of  the  Holy 
SjiumL 

HiSTOBT 

Gknerai.  Poi.mcAL  Situation.  In  !912  as 
the  tiiculion  of  a  fourth  Duma  was  approach- 
ing there  was  much  discussion  of  the  recent 
political  history  of  Russia  and  of  the  outlook 
for  the  future.  Opposing  views  are  held  as  to 
the  co!idition  of  afTairs  since  the  revolution. 
To  Engliah-speaking  readers  the  unfavorable 
view  is  the  more  familiar.  It  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  The  rights  wrested 
from  autocracy  in  October,  1905,  by  the  threat 
of  revolution  were  either  canceled  or  ;;radually 
reduced  a»  soon  as  the  fear  of  a  popular  rising 
was  allayed.  Government  otVicials  have  con- 
trolled the  elections  in  the  interest  of  the  cen- 
tral BUtborities.  They  have  numerous  ways  of 
fretting  rid  of  an  objectionable  candidate,  one 
simple  and  effective  method  beinj,'  to  expel  him 
until  after  the  election.  A  Duma  chosen  in 
that  manner  is  in  no  senne  a  parliamentary 
assembly.  The  government  has  left  it  no  real 
power,  it  eaniioi  remove  the  ministers  and  if 


it  refuses  to  pass  n  law  tb*  govenuMnt  waj 

carry  it  into  eflTeet  during  Hie  recess  of  tlM 

Duma  by  simple  decree.  Autocracv  und  bureiu- 
cracy  have  little  by  little  regaine<i  all  the  pow- 
ers that  they  had  for  the  moment  lost. 

The  other  side  has  recently  been  set  forth 
a  French  traveler  in  the  following  words:  **8oeii 
criticisms  are  much  exaggerated  and  %ery  un- 
just. Between  Russia  of  to-day  and  Russia  u 
hliG  was  before  the  war  with  Japan,  under  the 
Von  Plehve  ministry,  the  dilfereiice  is,  what- 
ever people  say,  enormous.  Public  liberties  tre 
infinitely  frreater;  the  journals  say  nearly  wliat  • 
they  wish ;  the  Duma,  even  with  its  redu€«»l  pr*- 
roga fives,  exerciseC  by  Its  mere  presence  an 
appreciable  inflnenee  upon  the  acta  of  poUie 
omclals;  parliamentary  diaeossion  la  free;  sad 
the  sharpest  and  bitterest  criticism  is  leveled 
agaiiist  the  governors,  the  ministers,  and 
sometimes  even  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  .  •  .  The  pretended  reformers  of  j 
the  first  and  second  Dumas  with  their  exttesie 
and  chimerical  notions,  their  abj^ohite  iirr'v 
ranee  of  the  mentality  and  the  real  need*  of  the 
peasants,  that  is  to  say  of  nine-tenths  of  tl* 
Russian  population,  led  the  country  toward  an- 
srehy  and  cbaos.  Reforms  can  be  made  enlf 
in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner  In  a  country  • 
so  vast,  peopled  by  millions  of  moujiks.  who 
a  half  century  ago  were  still  serfs,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  introiduce  by  a  single  stroke  the  politi- 
cal system  of  England  or  France." 

ArrrruDE  Tofwabo  thb  Poles.   The  Xation- 
ist  measure  proposed  by  M.  Stolypin.  gave  preat 
olTense  to  the  Poles,  whose  opposition  finally 
led  to  an  important  modification  of  it  One 
.  ]  use  providea  that  the  new  province  of  Kholm 
established  by  the  bill  was  no  longer  to  ions 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.   An  anvn^ 
ment  rejecting  this  cLiuse  was  passed  by  tV 
House  in  March  by  a  vote  of  150  to  lUa.  iht 
government's  representatives  raising  no  obje^ 
tion.  This  action  was  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  s 
more  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  lh> 
government;  but  later,  at  the  third  reading, 
thi'>  aiiieiidment  was  modified.    The  Polish  prob- 
lem seemed  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  With 
the  growth  of  Bussian  nationalist  sentimest  i 
during  the  last  few  yesrs  it  has  become  more  | 
acute.     Throughout   the    kin<idom   of   Poland  ' 
proper,  where  the  great  majority  are  Pole*,  the 
government  has  not  ventured  on   a    policy  .f  ] 
complete  Russification,  but  though  according  ! 
the  natives  some  concessions  It  has  pursued  an 
inconsistent  and  harassing  course.    Since  1903  ; 
instruction  in  the  private  schools  may  be  pven  j 
in  Polish,  but  public  schools  remain  e-stntiallv  \ 
Russian  and  the  University  of  Warsaw  is  at- 
tended mainly  by  Russians  and  Jews.  Young 
Poles  attend  foreign  universities,  especially  that 
of  Cracow.    Under   the  regime  of  Oovefno^ 
General   Skalone  a   numlxr  of  Polish   schools  i 
have  recently  been  closed.    As  a  result  of  this  1 
policy  the  number  of  illiterates  has  greatly  in- 
creased.   Another  grievance  is  the  fact  that  the 
promise  of  self-government  has  not  been  CUT- 
ried  out  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  native-,  wbo 
desire  a  Diet  like  that  in  Galicia.    But  the  i 
problem  of  Poland  proper  is  complicated  by  ; 
the  conflicting  interesta  of  races  in  the  mixMl 
cone  extending  between  western  Russia  and  the 
kinL'dom  of  Poland.    Here  the  bulk  of  the  poru- 
lation  is  Lithuanian.  Little  Russian,  and  While 
Russian,  but  for  centuries  the  countrv  had  hi>- 
longed  to  Poland,  and  the  Poliah  landed  aristoc- 
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rae7,  tbongli  reduoed  considerably  under  RtutUn 
rule,  stilt  held  the  majorit.r  of  the  Urge  eft' 
tates,  and  under  the  electoral  system,  repre- 
sentatives of  titis  class  were  sent  to  the  Impe- 
rial Council.  The  Riiastan  nationalists  objected 
to  this  Polish  npresentation  of  a  region  whose 
population  wnt  mainly  Russian,  bat  tbej  were 
unwilling  to  adopt  ttir  ci  vious  remedy  which 
was  to  ebtabliali  a  more  democratic  basis  for 
the  local  representative  bodies  (zeDutroa) 
whieh  cboie  the  membera  of  the  Council. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  suppressing  the  Poles 
without  elevatin*,'  tlic  democracy,  M.  Stolypin 
had  recourse  to  his  ingenious  device  of  na- 
tional "  curias,"  which  went  into  ctToct  in  19U7. 
Under  thia  ayatem  the  electors  are  divided  into 
two  "euriaa,"  aeeording  to  "their  nationality, 
and  the  Rus5?ian  "curia"  chooses  the  number 
of  delegates.  Il  is  analogous  to  the  class  sys- 
tem employed  in  Prusnia  and  elsewhere,  but 
differs  from  it  in  aiming  at  the  dominance  of 
race  and  not  of  a  social  olass.  M.  Stolypin's 
measure  for  placing  the  zemstvos  of  the  west- 
ern provinces  on  this  electoral  basis,  thoujfh 
approved  by  the  Duma,  was  strongly  oppon  1 
in  the  Imperial  Council,  and  led  to  the  consti- 
tutional erisis  of  March,  inil.  wlien,  as  noted 
in  our  preceding  Yeab  Book,  be  resorted  to 
arbitrary  means  and  forced  it  through  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  the  upper  chamber.  The 
lemstvos  measure  was  obviously  designed,  not 
for  tha  purpose  of  extending  the  pnneiple  of 
aelf*gOTemment  in  thoaa  provineet,  but  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  the  Poles.  The  nsitionalitt  pol- 
icy  now  went  even  further  and  sought  to  in- 
crease the  territory  under  this  system  at  the 
capenae  of  Poland  proper.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  governments  of  Lublin  and  Siedlce  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  speak  Little  Russian, 
but  a  good  many  of  tliese  Little  Russians  in 
Poland  have  gone  back  to  Catholic  ortliodoxy 
since  the  decree  of  1905  on  liberty  of  conscience, 
being  "  Untates "  who  down  to  that  time  bad 
been  kept  from  Oatholie  ** Union"  only  by  the 
arm  of  the  law.  Thus  the  race  and  religious 
questions  arc  interwoven.  To  strict,  conserva- 
tive Russians,  nu'inbt'rs  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  are  virtually  Poles,  and  they  wisli  to 
see  these  Little  Russian  "Uniates"  brought 
back  to  Greek  orthodoxy.  These  extremists 
hold  that  Russia  can  change  at  will  the  limits 
of  Poland  i\A  lixcd  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  and  they  have  urged  the  formation  of 
a  new  government  out  of  these  Little  Russian 
districts  with  Kholm  US  eapital,  to  be  united 
with  the  government  of  Kiev  or  placed  under 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Oreat  indigiuition 
was  aroused  by  this  plan,  whicli  was  charac- 
terized as  the  "'fourth  partition  of  Poland,"  If 
the  frontier  was  to  follow  strictly  linguistic 
lines,  the  weetem  part  of  the  government  of 
Crodno  sliould  be  restored  to  Poland,  but  the 
nationalists  had  no  idea  of  doing  that.  The 
subject  was  under  discussion  in  the  Duma  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1912  and  an  amendment 
refilling  to  separate  the  new  Kholm  govern* 
ment  was  at  lirst  carried,  but  later  modified 
(March,  1012),  as  noted  above.  The  question 
was  still  unsettled. 

£xo  or  THE  Xhibd  Duxa.  The  third  Duma 
eame  to  an  end  on  June  21,  having  passed  the 
navy  bill  the  day  before.  The  vote  on  this 
most  important  measure  was  228  to  71.  It  ])ro- 
vided  for  the  expenditure  of  5(12,000.000  rou 
hies  on  the  tailding  of  vessels  and  ports  between 


the  yean  1812  and  19U.  Its  ^leeiflo  featoree 
were  as  follows  r  The  construction  of  4  ar- 
mored cruisers,  8  small  cruigers  (4  for  the 
Raltio,  2  for  the  Black  Sea,  and  2  for  the  Pacific 
station),  36  destroyers  for  the  Baltic,  and  IS 
submarines;  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  the  present  naval  dockyard;  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ports  of  Kronstadt,  Reval  ,i- 
borg,  Sebasto|)ol,  Nicolaieff,  and  Vladivostok; 
the  dreadnoughts  proposed  or  in  process  of  con- 
struction to  nave  a  coal  capacity  sufficient  for 
service  either  in  the  North  Sea  or  in  the  Medi- 
terranenn.  It  meant  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
vival of  Rutistu's  sea  power,  for  which  various 
reasons  were  assigned,  including  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  danger 
of  a  foreign  coalition  against  Russia.  Other 
Important  measures  passed  by  the  Duma  were 
laws  relatin-^  to  workiiifjnien's  insurance,  to 
the  reform  of  the  local  administration  of  jus- 
tice,  and  to  military  recruiting.  The  czar  in 
his  prorogation  speech  congratulated  the  Duma 
on  its  passage  of  the  navy  bill  and  commended 
it  for  the  attention  it  had  bestowed  during  the 
1  i-t  1  vr  years  on  questions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, namely,  the  organization  of  peasant 
farming,  workiiigmen's  insurance,  the  care  of 
workingmen's  families,  popular  education,  and 
nationfll  defenSH  On  the  other  band,  be 
ramented  the  acriflMoiy  sbown  in  debate  on  vari- 
ous occasions. 

The  Fourth  Duma.  The  elections  for  the 
fourth  Duma  bcigan  in  October  and  were  emi- 
cluded  early  in  «ie  following  month.  They  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Right, 
which  -secured  an  absolute  majority  of  seats. 
The  electoral  law  of  June  3,  1907,  was  designed 
to  a$«aure  the  preponderance  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  to  prevent  democratic  or  revo- 
lutionary elements  from  gaining  control.  It  al- 
lowed the  government  a  free  hand  in  interfering 
with  elections.  The  ministry  took  full  advan- 
tage of  it  in  the  elections  for  the  fourth  Duma. 
Opponents  of  the  government  accused  the  au- 
thorities of  prnss  unfairness  and  withdrew  from 
the  contest  in  many  district-s.  Under  the  law 
of  I'.K'T  ilii  L:;overninent  manipulated  the  com- 
plex  "curia"  or  electoral  class  system  (see 
above  paragraph)  in  its  own  interest,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  clergy,  who  moreover  were 
organized  by  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties into  an  active  campaiLMiinj;  hody.  The 
vote  of  ecclesiastics  was  made  practically  com- 
pulsory and  in  some  governments  nearly  every 
member  of  the  clergy  east  a  vote.  On  tlie  other 
hand  the  horeaucrney  did  all  that  was  possible 
to  check  tlie  activities  of  the  opposition  hy  re- 
fusing to  permit  the  publication  of  platforms, 
by  prohibiting  or  breaking  up  their  meetings, 
by  exiling  to  another  part  of  the  empire  elec- 
tors suspected  of  holding  adverse  opinions,  etc. 
The  electioneering  of  the  clerjr}'  occasioned  much 
adverse  comment  not  only  among  the  parties  of 
the  Left,  but  among  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors who  found  their  own  political  influence 
menaced  by  it.  The  party  that  suffered  the 
heaviest  loss  was  the  Octohrists  or  Lihernl  Con- 
ftcrvatives,  who  had  supported  the  pulicv  of  M. 
Stolypin,  but  who  iiad  olfended  the  renctiniiaries 
by  their  fight  for  religious  liberty  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  civil  authority.  Their  num- 
ber was  rf>duce<I  from  132  in  the  third  Duma  to 
!>U  in  the  fourth. 

The  fourth  Duma,  which  met  on  November 
28,  was  divided  approximately  as  follows:  Right, 
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00;  Natioiialift*,  or  moderate  Right,  125 1  Oeto*  obliged  to  fire  in  Mlf-deieoM,  and  another,  in 
brbttf  90;  ofipotition  groups,  160.  M.  Bod*  eontradietion  to  bia  eolleagiie,  daitted  that  tiie 

zianko.  an  f>oti>l»rist,  was  f'<Htf(l  pn*siilont.  men's  ^ievaiires  werf  of    ui  economic  nature. 

FoBCIGJf  AKiAiitis.  jifw  lortM^m  minister,  One  cunst^ueucc  of  tln»  a;iair  was  a  strike  of 

M.  Su/onoir,  made  his  first  speech  in  tin-  Duma  100,000  workinj^en  in  SU  IVterr.bur';  as  a  pri> 
on  April  20.  He  referred  to  the  ondiminished  test  against  the  maaaaere  of  strikers  at  Lena, 
strength  of  the  alliance  with  France  and  the  Aim43feMn'lBii.  The  long-standing  and  6«> 
entente  with  Great  Britain  and  rxprp=sed  hope  quently  repented  charpe  af:ain«t  the  Jews  of 
of  a  reconciliation  between  Kn^iand  and  Ger-  ritual  murJiT  was  revived  in  the  city  of  Kiev 
many  and  a  better  understand m;;  with  Austria-  in  1IM2  and  arrest.n  were  made  for  the  murder 
Hungary  and  with  Italy.  Apro|>os  oi  the  Per-  ot  a  buy  named  Vuscbin&ky,  which  was  attrib- 
sian  crisis  he  commented  on  the  excellent  ef-  uted  to  religious  motives.  The  authorities  liar* 
feeta  of  the  Anglo-Russian  understanding.  He  bored  a  suspicion  that  a  certain  secret  sect  off 
expressed  the  firm  determination  of  the  govern-  the  Jews  were  responsible  for  the  crime,  whieb 
iiiefit  til  .•<.ifi-^Mjar<i  Hu>>ian  interests  in  Mongolia  wan  virtually  a  ritual  murder.  Many  Ulu  w-ii 
and  >iorthern  Manchuria.  An  interview  be-  the  accusations  to  be  ba8(de^s  and  merely  to  re- 
tween  the  esar  and  the  German  emperor  and  fleet  tbo  hatted  of  the  Jew.s.  The  hearing  in 
their  respective  foreign  miniatera  and  chancel-  the  ease  was  postponed  until  the  autusn. 
tors  took  place  at  Port  Baltic  on  July  4.  These  In  March,  during  a  debate  on  the  reform  of 
meiptin;,'s  have  heeome  a  matter  of  custuri  li  iv  the  judicial  administration,  a  motion  was  car- 
ing been  held  in  iy02,  1903,  1907,  U'Ui*,  and  ried  in  the  Imptrial  Council  rendering  Jews  in- 
1910.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  definite  efTect  eligible  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
upon  the  general  foreign  policies  of  the  two  Otbjb  Evcm.  A  British  delegation  of  mes. 
oonntries,  although  they  have  given  rise  to  bert  of  Parliament,  university  men,  nerehants, 
much  speculative  comment  in  Kuropean  jour-  etc.,  visited  Russia  in  January-  and  receivfd 
naU,  especially  in  France  and  England.  Early  a  cordial  reception  at  St.  Tetersburp  lu  tlie 
in  August  the  French   premier,   M.   Poincartf.  closing  day.-*  of  the  month.    King  (ieorge  ex- 

Esid  a  visit  to  the  czar,  which  was  followed  preseed  the  tbanlcs  of  the  government  and  peo- 
f  the  usual  expressions  of  renewed  interna*  p|«  for  the  cordial  welcome  aeeorded  to  the 
tional  amity.  A  supplementary  naval  clause  deputation  by  the  Russian  ptivernment  and  na- 
lo  the  Franco-Russian  military  convention  was  tiun.  In  .January  the  czar  granted  a  pension 
reported  to  have  been  signed  nn  thi."*  occasion,  of  $5000  &  year  to  the  widow  of  Tol-^toy.  Dur- 
thus  completing  the  alliance  by  assuring  the  co-  ing  the  summer  there  was  evidence  of  revolu- 
operation  of  the  two  powers  on  sea  as  well  as  on  tionary  propaganda  in  the  navy  and  30O  sailors 
land.  The  actual  text  was  kept  secret.  The  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  were  arretted  and  sent 
interview  occasioned  much  conjecture  In  the  ashore  for  trial  by  court-martial.  Eleven  of 
jire^-i,  and  many  declared  that  Russia's  ulterior  the  mutineers  were  sliot  in  Novemher.  The  fun- 
motive  in  forming  thi.s  naval  convention  was  eral  of  M.  Alexis  Suvorin  was  held  on  August 
to  secure  the  opening  of  tiie  Dardanelles.  This  £7  aggfd  thoussnds  of  spectators.  See  FlKLAKD. 
was  emphatically  denied  by  Ji.  Sazonoff.  who     BUST       >  rini  'iXY 

ehsracterized  M.  Polncar*'s  visit  as  "a  nappy   ,     .     .  ^ 

but  normal  event."  On  July  23  an  interview  RUTOEBS  COLLTOE.  An  institatioi 
took  place  between  the  czar  and  the  kinj?  of  higher  education  at  New  Bmnswidc,  Jf.  J., 
Sweden.  For  further  discussion  of  Ru>sia'.s  founded  m  ITCti.  The  number  of  .students  en- 
foreign  relations,  see  Poibia*  Gbbat  Bbitain,  rolled  in  all  dtpartmeHts  of  the  college  m  me 
Ukited  Stato,  and  CnUfA,  under  ffi^fory,  and  autumn  of  1912  was  510,  of  whom  380  were 
TiKKi  V  ANt)  TiiK  Ralk.vn  Peoi  le8.  t»»       oouwcs  Icadiuf  to  a  degree  and  130 

AKiiE.MAN  Kkvolltionaby  Teial.  In  the  »n  tn«  short  courses  in  agneiilture^  The  fse- 
spring  of  1912  140  Armenians  were  tried  on  the  ulty  and  'nstructors  numhered  Cn.  The  nr^ 
char",  of  belongiiw  to  a  secret  society  and  appointments  for  1912  include  Alevan.kr  .  umes 
aeekmg  to  bring  abSut  a  political  revolution  in  '  Fof'^^f      the  «^'^n<^  t^L^" 

order  to  establish  a  Caucasian  federated  repub-  "Wl  \k"^"  W™.  1  ^iuS 

lie.  After  two  months'  trial,  four  of  the  146  «>'  ™  Pj?"*  P«thology;  and  Thomas  J.  Hea* 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  ''^^   7'  ^  -  professor  of  entomology.    The  only 

varying  periods.  20  to  eaile,  21  to  fortress  im-  ''"'^^'^nAn'"f     ''xr  ?"^'.?£„  v  T"' 

prisontVieS,  and  the  otliers  were  acquitted.  "U^^l*^*^  t'^U  Miss  Susan  \.  Lansn.u'.  1 

"^TiiE  I.KN  A  Strikk     a  strike  of  about  3000  P"J "Sl'IL f""  ""'^^-^L  n-^\  tII 

men  in  the  Lena  gold  field,  region  in  Siberia  ^^^^ ^Jl^T^ J^^^i^^^ 

Ie<l  to  a  confliet  with  the  Rura^l  Guard  April  ^^L"'                  T  n  P««SHlent, 

22.   As  the  crowd  of  strikers  were  advancing.  ^°>are»t,  u.  u. 

they  were  orderad  to  stop  by  the  captain  of  the  BTAH,  THOWAt  F.   See  PiMlDumAS.  Cam- 

rural  guard,  but  being  pressed  on  by  tho«e  be-  PAto\. 

hind,  were   unable  to   do  so,  whereupon   tlie  BYE.    The  world's  crop  of  rye  in  1912  w»f 

troops  (ireil  and  killed  190  and  wounded  210  normal    in   ipiantity   and    (|uality.     \Vliile  in 

others.   Public  indignation  was  expressed  at  Europe  an  unusually  wet  harvest  season  was 

this  action  of  the  authorities,  who  were  accused  injurious  to  the  cereal  crop  in  general,  the 

of  deliberately  provoking  bloodshed.    One  Rtis-  time  of  harvesting  and  other  conditions  SO  fa- 

bian  paper  remarked  that  while  in  England  a  vored  the  rye  crop  that  among  the  cereals  H 

strike  of  .'),i>(iii.o00  had  n«t  cost  a  Kingle  drop  sustained  the  least  injury.     Any  reduction  in 

of  blood,  in  Russia  a  strike  of  3000  people  yield  in  Europe  was  more  than  otT&et  by  the 

cost  hundreds  of  lives.   The  explanations  of  the  remarkable  crop  harvested   in   Russia,  which 

ministry  in  mplv  to  the  rritiri«m'<  of  the  press  amounted   to    1.043,982,356    bushels   and  mt" 

were  not  regarded  at*  >atisfa(  t  >ry.    One  of  the  passed  the  yield  of  1911  by  281,773.808  bushels, 

ministers  held  that  the  mo\ement  at  Lena  was  In   France  atfo  the  yield  was  better  in  inl2 

of  a  political  nature,  and  that  the  troops  were  than  the  year  before,  the  production  for  the 
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two  years  being  about  51,000,000  and  48,000,- 
000  bushels,  respectively.  The  erop  of  Hungary, 
ioeluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  was  astimated 
at  about  67,000,000  buabela;  that  of  Spain, 

where  it  was  the  best  among  the  cereals,  at 
25,755,000  bushels;  of  Italy  at  5,285,000  bush- 
els; of  Rumania  at  3,tf22,U00  biii^liels;  the 
production  of  Bulgaria  at  12,402,000  buaheUi» 
and  that  of  Germany  at  456,608,000  bttsbels. 
The  Caiiadinn  rye  proJuetion  in  1912  was  3,080,- 
OUU  Itu-iiii'ls,  un' iiu  i  ea.se  of  over  400,000  bushels 
as  coiiipatcil  with  the  previous  yield. 

In  the  United  States  the  growth  of  the  crop 
after  a  cold  winter  and  a  late  spring  was  fa> 
vored  by  suitable  weather  and  by  a  small  mar- 
gin a  record  crop  was  produced,  although  the 
aci<:age  as  compared  wilii  tiiat  of  19 11  wu9 
somewhat  decreu^'d.  Kye  is  one  of  the  sta- 
tionaiy  en^  and  the  area  devoted  to  it  does 
not  change  much  iron  ymx  to  year.  Xhe  pro- 
duction of  1012  in  the  United  States  was  35,- 
604,000  biK^hels,  or  2,546,000  bushels  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  total  acreage  was 
2,117,000,  which  was  10,000  acres  less  than  in 
lOil.  The  average  yield  was  16.8  bushels  per 
acre,  the  highest  on  record.  The  price  paid 
farmers  on  December  1.  1012,  was  (i(5.:J  cents 
per  bushel,  while  in  l!lll  on  the  corresponding 
date  the  price  was  83.2  cents.  On  this  ba.-^is 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  for  the  year  was 
128,636,000,  as  against  $i7MtfiOO  the  year 
before.  The  leading  rye-producing  States  and 
their  yields  were  as  follows:  Wisconsin,  6,240,- 
000  bushels;  Minnesota,  (i,(l26,000  bushels; 
Pennsylvania,  4,935,000  bushels;  Michigan, 
4,021,000  bushels;  New  York.  2,112,000  bush- 
els, and  New  Jersey,  1,200,000  bushels.  All 
other  States  produced  less  than  a  million 
bushels.  The  acreage  and  yield  of  Michigan 
have  been  steadily  decreasing  for  several  years. 
Among  the  leading  States  Minnesota  ranked 
first  in  average  aercyieWl,  with  23  bushels. 

BABATIBB,  Pavl.  See  Noma.  PnzK 

SATETY  AT  SEA.  Largely  as  a  resxilt  of 
Titanic  disaster,  the  board  of  supervising  in- 
spectors of  tiio  Deparlniei.t  i  t  Commerce  and 
Labor  amended  a  number  of  the  general  rules 
and  T^;n1ations  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  tliem  by  Congress.  These  regulations  as 
amended  up  to  iiepteinber  2.'>,  l!)12,  received 
the  api'rovnl  of  the  Secretary  oi  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Commerce  and  Labor  and  thus  acquired 
tlie  force  of  law.  Duo  provision  was  made  for 
the  eonstniction  and  inspection  of  variou.'* 
furn)^  ui  lifehuats,  life-rafts,  davits,  and  ulher 
applisnces,  including  the  equipment  of  life- 
boata  with  tiie  necessary  appliances,  food  and 
distress  signals,  all  of  which  were  duly  apeei- 
fip<!.  The  most  important  change  was  that  pro- 
viding for  the  number  of  lifeboats  or  life-rafts 
which  represented  an  advance  over  previous  ra* 
quirements. 

The  new  regulations  provided  that  all  ocean 
^teainers  carrying  pns'^rn rg  must  be  equipped 
with  lifeboats  to  aceoinnindiite  at  one  time  all 
persons  on  board,  but  that  one-half  of  siuh 
equipment  might  be  in  approved  life-rafts  or 
collapsible  bwits.  Coastwise  steamers  must 
make  similar  Hfchoat  provision  for  all  persons 
on  Iioard.  except  in  tlie  case  of  vessels  navi- 
gating only  between  May  15  and  September 
15,  when  accornmodstions  for  at  least  00  per 
cent,  of  all  persons  on  board  are  reqairsd.  Tn 
the  case  of  lake,  bay,  find  pound  passenger 
steamers  tiie  same  provision  holds  good,  except 


that  for  summer  boats  30  per  cent,  accommoda- 
tion is  demanded,  and  tiuit  in  case  the  regular 
route  Ilea  within  a  diatance  of  five  miles  from 
land  or  over  water  whose  depth  is  not  suf- 
ficient entirely  to  submerge  the  vessel  in  case 
of  disaster  but  10  per  cant,  accommodation  is 
demanded  as  a  minimum.  For  lake,  bay,  and 
sound  passenger  steamers  navigating  the  waters 
of  the  lakes,  nays,  and  sounds  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  cou-t,  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  tlie 
33rd  [).u.tlJtl  01  -Vorlh  Latitude  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  lifelioal  uccommodations  for  at  least 
30  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board  is  de- 
manded, except  for  vessels  whose  routes  lie  at 
all  points  within  five  miles  of  land  or  other 
shallow  waters,  when  accommodations  for  at 
least  U)  per  cent,  is  tlie  minimum.  Three- 
fourtlis  of  the  lifeboat  capacity  for  lake,  bay, 
and  sound  steamers  may  be  in  approved  life- 
rafts  or  coUaiwibie  boats.  Biver  passenger 
steamers  must  t>e  equipped  with  lifeboat  ac- 
commodations fur  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all 
persons  on  board,  three-fourths  of  which  equip- 
ment may  bo  in  approved  life-rafts  or  oollapsl* 
ble  boats. 

An  important  statute  requiring  e£Scient  ap- 
paratus and  at  leai>t  two  operai  i lor  radio- 
eummiinicutmn  on  ocean  steamers  was  enacted 
by  the  Sixty-second  Congress  and  was  approved 
July  23,  1912.  ^is  law  amended  and  extended 
previous  legislation  on  this  subject  and  pro- 
vided "  that  from  and  after  ()ctoi>er  1,  1912, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  fur  any  ^leanier  of  the 
United  Stat^  or  of  any  foreign  country  navi- 
nting  tbe  ocean  or  the  Ureat  Lakes  and 
lienised  to  carry,  or  carrying,  fifty  or  more 
persons,  including  passengers  or  crew  or  both, 
to  leave  or  uiteiupt  to  leave  any  port  of  the 
United  States  unless  such  steamer  shall  be 
equipped  with  an  etbcient  apparatus  for  radio- 
communication,  in  good  working  order,  capable 
of  transmitting  and  receivinL'  messages  over  a 
distance  of  at  least  one  Imndrcd  uiilea,  day  or 
night." 

Tbe  act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  tbe  Great 
Lakea  on  Apnl  1,  lOlS,  and  for  ocean  cargo 

steamers  on  juIy  1.  1913.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  was  provided  tliat,  in  lieu  of  llie  sec- 
ond operator,  '  there  may  be  substituted  a 
meml>er  of  tbe  crew  or  other  person  who  shall 
bo  duly  certified  and  entered  in  the  ship's  log 
as  competent  to  receive  and  understand  dis- 
tress calls  or  other  usual  calls  indicating 
danger,  and  to  ai<i  in  maintaining  a  constant 
wireless  watch  so  far  as  required  for  the  safety 
of  life." 

Another  important  act  to  harmonixe  the  na- 
tional law  of  salvage  with  the  provisions  of  the 
international  conventioi.  f  ir  the  nnificatinn  of 
rules,  with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage  at 
sea  was  alao  fwased  by  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress and  was  aoproved  Ausust  1,  1912.  Tbis 
act  provided  ''that  the  master  or  person  in. 
charge  of  a  vessel  shall,  so  far  as  he  can  do 
so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own  vessel, 
crew,  or  passengers,  render  assistance  to  every 
person  wito  is  found  at  sea  in  danger  of  being 
lost;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  i 
ceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  iuipri.sunmenb 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

"That  salvors  of  human  life,  who  iuive  taken 
part  in  the  services  rendered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  aceidert  r:ivi-i'_'  rise  to  salvnge.  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  remuneration 
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•warded  to  the  salvors  of  the  vessel,  her  cargo, 

•lid  accL'ssories. 

"  That  a  suit  fur  the  recovery  of  remunera- 
tion  for  rendering  assistance  or  salvage  services 
shall  not  be  inaiiitaiiiable  il  brought  later  than 
two  years  from  the  date  when  such  assistance 
or  6alvaj,'(_'  was  rendered,  unless  the  court  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought  shall  be  satiotied  that 
during  such  period  tliere  had  not  been  any 
reasonable  opportunity  of  arresting  the  auiated 
or  salved  vessel  within  the  jurfsdietion  of  the 
court  or  witliin  tlic  territorial  wafers  of  the 
country  in  which  the  libelant  resides  or  has  Ilia 
principal  plaea  (rf  buainess.*' 

The  Sixty-second  Congress  also  passed  an  act 
raquiring  a  license  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Coraroerce  and  Labor  for  tlie  use  of  apparatus 
for  radio-couimutiicutiun  between  the  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  upon  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion using  or  operating  sneh  apparatus  in  Tio> 
lation  of  this  act  was  liabit-  to  punishment  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  tive  liuiulrt-d  dollars  and 
the  forfeituK"  of  tlit>  apparatus.  The  act  pro- 
vided further  for  tue  supervision  of  all  persons 
so  licensed  and  for  the  use  of  a  normal  wave 
lenj^th  that  shall  not  exceed  600  meters,  or  that 
shall  exceed  1600  meters  PIvcry  coast  station 
sluili  be  re<]uired  to  receive  niessafjus  of  such 
wave  lengtii  ns  are  required  by  tlie  ik>rlin  con- 
vention and  every  ship  station  shall  witli  cer- 
tain limitations  conform  to  it9  provisions.  The 
act  specifies  the  various  len;^th8  and  form  of 
t!i'  v.ive.  nature  nni!  fiirrn  ■:'  flie  signal  of 
dibtrt'SN,  provides  for  reduced  i)OWera  for  ships 
near  a  government  station,  for  the  intercom- 
nranleation  of  various  stations,  for  the  diviaion 
of  time  between  government  and  private  sta^ 
tions.  fitr  various  restrictions  of  power,  for  com- 
munication from  ships  to  tlie  nearest  shore  sta- 
tions, for  the  limitation  of  further  installation 
in  the  vicinity  of  government  stationa,  and  for 
the  secrecy  of  messages.  Benatties  were  pro* 
vided  for  the  violation  of  the  various  rejrula- 
tions  and  especially  for  the  uttering  or  truns- 
inittini;  of  a  false  sifjtial  of  <iistres8.  This  act, 
which  was  approved  on  August  13,  1912,  did 
not  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was 
to  take  effect  four  montha  from  its  passage. 

A  committee  of  the  British  Admiralty  which 
had  the  question  of  lifcbont  accommodations 
under  consideration  made  a  report  recommend- 
ing  that  provisions  should  be  made  for  every 
passenger  on  a  steamship.  This  was  brought 
to  tne  attention  of  Parliament  and  a  bill  to 
that  end  was  intrtMluctni  which,  while  not 
passed  in  tlie  year  1012,  was  expected  to  be 
enacted  in  the  subsequent  year  so  that  it  would 
go  Into  effect  by  March.  1013.  The  report  of 
the  Bulkhead  committee  wTileli  bad  to  do  with 
tbe  revision  of  the  Admiralty  regulations  for 
steamship  construction  and  was  expected  to  In- 
volve a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  in  view 
of  the  discussion  and  eritlciam  aroused  by  the 
Tttanie  disaster,  was  not  presented  up  to  the 
close  of  the  vear.  See  TiTAMC,  Loss  of  tite. 
safety"  committees.    Sec  Railway 

SAFETY  ON  SAXLAOAJM.   See  RailwaT 

AcuniENTS.   

ST.  ANDBFW,  Brothebhood  or.    An  or 
ganizution   for  the   spread  of  religif)us  faith 
among  young  men  of  thp  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  brotherhood  is  divided  into  senior 
and  junior  chapters.   In  191S  there  wars  918 


senior  chapters  and  o4o  junior  chapters  The 
membership  of  the  brotherhood  is  about  15,000, 
and  the  organization  maintains  four  tielU  secre- 
taries. An  important  part  of  the  brotherhood*! 
work  is  what  is  known  as  its  follow-up  depart- 
ment. This  is  a  bureau  through  rectors  and 
parents  to  follow  up  young  men  who  move  to 
new  places  for  business  employment  or  to  eater 
college  or  bourdiug  school.  In'  the  national  eas- 
vention  held  in  Chicago  in  1012  there  were  900 
delegates  present  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  C>;li' I  meetings  of  importance  durui;;; 
the  year  were  tlie  New  England  convention,  the 
OonnectiCttt  State  convention,  the  Tri-Oioecssa 
coDventloa,  and  the  Kew  York  State  eonvea- 
tion  at  Albany.  The  twenty-eighth  nationsl 
convention  of  the  brotherhood  will  meet  in 
New  York  City  August  1-5,  1913,  just  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  general  conventum  In  thst 
citj,   

8T.  HSLBVA.  An  island  in  the  south  At- 
lantic Ocean;  a  British  possession  (47  8<]narp 
miles,  3477  inhabitants).  The  capital  and  only 
town  is  Jamestown  (1439  inhabitants).  Itii 
ports  (1010),  £37.3dO;  exports,  £0234}  shipping 
entered  and  cleared,  1724158  tone;  menne, 
£930fi;  expondititrea,  fO.'OS.  OspU  H.  B.  B 
Cordeaux.  governor  in  1912. 

ST.  KITTS  (or  St.  Chbistophur )  AND 
NEVIS.  A  pre:sidency  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
(q.  v.),  consisting  of  the  islands  of  St.  Kitti. 
Nevis,  and  Anguiila.  with  their  dependenciM- 
Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  St  Kitts.  has  8469 
inhabitants:  <  I  nlestown,  the  principal  town  in 
Nevis,  about  \huO.  The  main  industry  of  the 
islands  Is  the  production  of  sugar,  molssist. 
and  nuB,  about  17,000  acres  being  under  Bagsr> 
cane  tn  1910  and  8000  nnder  cotton ;  12,32S  tons 
of  sugar,  2r)21  puncheons  of  molasses.  18,480 
galloufi  of  rum,  and  392.039  pounds  of  sea-is- 
land cotton  were  exported  during  tba  year. 
Salt  also  is  exported. 
I 


1907-8    1908-;-  ir^'H-i..  \<]<-,.u 

Tmportw  £180.S47  £184.iX'2  £172,2;o  Ll'Ji.V' 

Kxports                    189.90S    180.539  182.446  205.»»J 

Revenue                    50.385     47.913  48.112  5174S 

Expenditure              47.170     46.443  48.889  49.87! 

Shlpplnr*   €20,435   638.751  693.932  6Z5.a( 


*  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

Cnstoms  revenue  (1910-11).  £32,408;  public 
debt,  £50.093.  T.  L.  Ro\bur;:h  was  admlniatia- 
tor  in  1012.    See  Leewahd  Islands. 

ST.  LAWBENCE  TUNNEL.    See  TuiflCIU. 

ST.  LOUIS.   See  AacHrrcOTUaE. 

8T.  LOVIS  WTMICIFAL  BBIDOB.  8ce 
Bridgks. 

ST.  LUCIA.  A  British  West  Indian  island: 
one  of  the  Windward  Islands  colonies  (233 
square  milea;  48.037  Inhabitanta.  eensna  of 
1911.)    The  capital  is  Castries,  witli  8000  in* 

habitants:  Soutri&re  has  about  2300.    The  chief 

f»roducts  are  sugar,  cacao,  logAvood,  spiees.  rub- 
MT,  and  limes.  The  island  has  a  much  exag- 
gerated reputation  for  uniiesltbiness  and  for  a 
supersbundances  of  reptiles. 


•            1907-5  1908-9  1909-10  1910-1! 

Imports.            31(*.109  £289.775  £26fi.22T  f 277  ;•'« 

Exports    ..     2(*.4.^ti2  252. G68  250.f.74  23S.J$5 

Revenue  ..       67.:i51  65.694  65.739  6,S.0« 

Rxp^nd     ..       64.840  65.0.18  64.446  S7.JM 

.'^hlpplnfrt.    2,627.218  2,186.591  2.515.914  S.T92.^ 


•Trade  figures  are  for  cnlendnr.  fln.Tndal  fpr 
fiscal  years,   t  In  tons  entered  and  cleared. 
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SAIiVADOB 


Resident  administrator  in  1912,  E,  J.  Cam- 
eron. 

BAOrr  PIEBBE  JLSn>  MIQUELON.  A 
Vteneli  eolony  of  the  loiitlwMteni  cout  of  Nienr> 

foundland,  including  some  Htnaller  islands. 
Am,  241  square  kilometers  kU'S  square  miles  I  : 
population,  6482.  Imports  and  exports  (1910), 
5.114.000  and  8.3M.0OO  francs  reajpcctiveljr.  la 
1910  ilie  loeal  faiulgat  UUdgmI  at  489.000 
francs.  M.  Manhaiid  was  administrator  in 
1912. 

ST.  TBOMAB,  Sea  Sao  THOMi  .am  Pmr- 

CIPE. 

ST.  VUVCJSAIT.   A  Brttisli  West  Indian  ie- 

land,  onr  f  tfic  Windward  Islands  colonies  1 1 10 
or  150  square  mileu,  41,877  inhabitants).  i'a.jl 
of  the  Grenadines  are  uttuelicd  to  St.  Vinrcnt. 
Kingatown  (4300  inhabitants)  is  the  capital. 
The  ehief  prodiieta  are  suoar,  rum,  cacao,  ar- 
rowroot, and  cotton.  Hie  Iiland  ia  of  volcanic 
origia. 

•  1907-8     1908-9    1909-10  1910-11 

Imports   £  96.554  £113.713  £  S7.810  £  97.737 

Exports    94.265     94.739     88.698  101,180 

Revenue    28.456     31.395     28.440  S0,m 

Expenditure  ....  M.«Sa    S7.200    Sl,SSl  Sfi.«4} 

auln>iii«t   mm  m,w  «tt.«94  iM,tiT 

*  Trade  flsitree  are  (or  calendar,  financial  for 
fiscal  jreara.  t  In  (one  entered  and  cleared. 

C.  Gideon  Hoiray       rcaldttii  administrator 

in  1»12. 

SAKHALIN.  An  island  off  the  cistern  coast 
of  Siberia  (16.370  iqaare  miles  and  I£,000  in- 
liabitants,  adminbtered  by  Ruesia  and  13,155 

square  miles  and  20,000  inluibitajits  hy  Japan). 
The  Japanese  territory  is  culled  Karafuto. 

SALINAN  INDIANS.    See  ANXuaoPOLoaY. 

SAUCON,  Sia  Nowkix.  An  English  admiral, 
died  Febmary  14,  19]^  He  was  bom  in  1835 
and  received  his  early  eduention  at  Marl- 
borough. In  1847  he  eiitered  the  navy.  After 
being  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  185t!  he 
served  on  the  Shannoat  visiting  China  and 
India.  In  the  latter  country  he  served  with 
(he  celebrated  Shannon  Brigade,  which  toolc 
part  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  As  the  result 
of  his  bravery  on  this  occasion  he  received  the 
Vietorta  Cross  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  eOOUnander.  After  promotion  through  vari- 
ous grades  he  became  rear-admiral  in  1878  and 
from  1882  to  was  commander-in-chief  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  HojH*.  In  1S85  he  was  made 
a  Tice-admiral,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1887*  a  K.  0.  B.  From 
1888  to  1881  he  waa  oommander-ln'ebief  in 
China,  tn  the  latter  year  he  became  admiral 
and  in  1899  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ad- 
riiral  of  the  fleet.  He  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice in  February,  1905. 

&ALyAIK>&.'  A  Central  American  republic 
on  the  PaeiHe  eoast.   Cafitia],  San  Salvador 

Abka  .\nd  Pon  i  \Ttf)N.  The  area  of  Salvador, 
the  smallest  and,  with  the  exception  of  Haiti, 
the  most  densely  populated  of  the  American 
republics,  is  varlonsly  stated,  but  a  recent 
pfaufanetrie  eafentation  indicates  that  the  snper> 
ficial  extent  is  approximately  21,160  square 
kilometers  (8170  square  miles).  The  estimated 
population  January  1.  1012.  was  1,161,425.  Al- 
though the  people  are  largely  mestixo  and  In- 
dian, the  republic  shows  a  considerable  decree 
of  government  stahilitv  and  eronoTnie  prnjr- 
ress.    In  1910  and  1911:  iiirtbs,  46,860  and 


41). 179;  deaths,  27,353  and  26,472.  The  larger 
towns  include:  San  Salvador,  about  60,000  in- 
habitantsi  Santa  Ana,  50,500 »  San  iliguei.  25.- 
000;  Ahuachapfln,  20,600;  Chalchuapa,  20,400 j 
San  Vieente,  20,400;  Zacnleeolucu,  20.000j 
iiueva  San  Salvador  (Santa  Tccla),  19,000. 

EdOCATIO.N.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory.  Of  the  173^483  children 
ot  eebooi  age  in  1911,  only  21,560  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  primary  whools.  These  schools 
numbered  486,  of  which  203  were  for  males,  200 
for  females,  and  83  mixed;  teachers  851  (382 
male).  Besides  a  number  of  private  schools, 
there  are  several  institutions  for  secondary  and 
special  instruction. 

Fboduction  ahu  Commebcc.  In  1012,  106,* 
000  acres  were  planted  in  cofTcs.  tlic  leading 
crop,  and  the  estimated  yield  was  about  70,000.- 
000  Hm.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  average  pro* 
duetion  has  been  70,530.000  and  the  average  ex- 
port 00,553,000  lbs.  Other  products  include 
cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  rubber,  sugar,  an  i  1 
uanas.    Mining  is  of  increasing  importance. 

In  1910  ana  19' 1,  imports  amounted  to  $3^ 
745,240  and  $5,390,370,  respectively:  exports, 
18.245,590  and  19,779,551  pesos.  The  average 
value  of  the  silver  peso  was  about  40  cents  in 
lU  10  and  42.5  cents  in  1011,  so  that  iu  gold  the 
export  values  may  be  placed  at  $7,297,836  and 
$8,400,309.  Leading  imports  in  I911i  Cotton 
cloth  and  manufactures,  $1,758,585;  hardware, 
$345,861;  drugs  ar  I  m.  licines,  $287,615;  Hour, 
$263,714;  boots  and  shoes,  $247,658;  cotton 
yarn,  $178,139;  machinery,  $108,735;  wines, 
$108,406.  Principal  exports  in  1910  and  1811: 
Coffee,  $5,128,701  and  $6,833,439;  gold  in  bars, 
$601,310  and  $700,413;  gold  and  silver  anuil- 
garas,  etc.,  $167,800  and  $700,250;  sugar,  $279,- 
107  and  $391,796;  indigo.  $;n4,S43  and  $261,- 
031;  silver  in  bars,  HSlMi  and  $160,702} 
balsam,  $81,120  and  $87,088.  In  1011  the 
United  States  sent  imports  and  received  exports 
valued  at  $1,924,652  and  .?2,908,312;  United 
Kingdom,  $1,044,238  and  $523,020;  Germany. 
$534,130  and  $1,571,042;  France,  $383,881  and 
$2,^88^8;  Italy,  #186,015  and  $438,084. 

CoMMTTM{*ATiON's.  At  the  end  of  1910,  1.^6 
kilometers  (U7  miles)  of  railway  were  in  opera- 
tion On  Jul}'  6,  1012,  a  railway  was  opened 
to  traflic  between  the  port  of  La  Uni^a  and 
San  Miguel  (62  kilometers).  This  line  con- 
nects a  rich  agricultural,  mining,  and  stock- 
raising  section  with  the  southernmost  port  of 
the  country.  In  HUl,  tliere  were  2573  mi'-s 
of  tele^aph  wire  and  2112  miles  of  telephone 
wire.    Post  ofliccs.  101. 

FiiTAKCB.  The  silver  peso  fluctuates  in  value) 
it  was  worth  about  40  cents  in  1910  and  42S  in 
in  11.  In  the  fiscal  year  ir  in  ll,  revemie 
amounted  to  13,251,626  pesos  (ordinary  10,- 
020,805,  extraordinary  2,830.761);  expeniliture, 
13,206.248.  For  1811-12.  estimated  revenue  I3,' 
129.780  pesos,  estimated  expenditure  1S.206.-' 
21*^;  for  191213.  13,140.415  and  13.095,101 
respectively.  Estimated  receipts.  1912-13:  Im- 
jMirt  duties.  7.343.140  pesos;  ex{>ort  duties.  1,- 
478.000;  liquor  Ux.  £.800.000;  otiier,  1.510,275; 
total.  13.149.415.  The  larger  estimated  expendi- 
tures. l'M-2  13:  Public  debt,  3,900.000  pesos; 
war  and  marine,  2.399.690;  interior,  1,500,068; 
fomento.  1,510.510;  public  instruction,  1.046,- 
387.  Public  debt,  as  reported  for  December  31, 
101  It  Foreign,  8.089:257  pesos  gold:  internal, 
2.627.330  pesos  gold  and  2,587.331  pesos  silvars 
treasury  bonds,  3,619,728  pesos  silver. 
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Abut.  During  1 912  attempts  were  being 
made  to  improve  the  organ i/.at ion  of  the  aniiy 
of  the  republic,  which  wa«  maintained  with  a 
strength  of  about  3000  men,  with  18,000  militia 
in  addition,  thougll  all  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
public were  liable  for  military  service.  A  head* 
<juarters  .stall  was  being  organizeii  under  the 
control  of  the  war  minister.  This  included  four 
•ections  aa  follows:  1.  Recruiting,  orgaoitttioBf 
and  diatributioa  ol  units,  nutbilizattoa,  eoneeii- 
tration,  and  schemes  of  operation.  2.  Instroe- 
tion  of  otficcrs,  mana-uvros,  military  scliools, 
inspection  of  troops,  regulation,  aud  technical 
establiihments.  3.  Armament,  olothuig,  equip* 
mcntf  regulations  for  carriage*  and  aaimala, 
feeding  of  troops,  medieal  lervke,  and  trana* 
port.  4.   Foreign  armies,  geograpbieal  aevtlee!, 

statistics,  and  cryptography. 

GtoVBB.NMENT.  liie  president  is  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  four  Tears  and  is  aasiated  taj 
a  cabinet  of  four  members.   The  National  Aa* 

sembly  is  a  unicameral  body  of  forty  members. 
The  president  in  1U12  was  Manuel  Enrique 
Araujo,  who  was  inaugurated  March  1,  I'.UI, 
aueeeeding  Qenr  Fernando  Figueroa;  vice-preai* 
dent  Onofre  Darin. 

SALVAGE  >?AFrrY  AT  Sea. 

SA-LV AUSAJJ  t  Abse-NO-Benzol  ;  "  606  ") . 
This  interesting  drug  continued  to  excite  lively 
discussion  during  1912  and  an  approximate 
estimation  of  its  actual  value  seems  to  have 
been  reached.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
early  claims  for  it  have  not  been  realizi.>d; 
that  it  does  not  cure  syphilis  at  a  single  dose; 
that  its  use  is  not  without  danger,  and  that 
reeurrenees  take  place  after  its  exhibition, 
those  havinp  the  prreatofst  experience  with  the 
dnip  hold  it  in  iii<;li  regard.  Woldovar  of  Vi- 
enna reported  '2000  eases  treated  with  salvar* 
aan  without  a,  death;  7  patients,  however,  de- 
veloped paralysis  of  the  peroneus  muscle;  in 
about  0.5  per  cent,  symptoms  of  arsenical  pois- 
oning (diarrhoea,  vomiting,  nausea,  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite)  occurred.  Other 
observers  have  reported  fatal  cases.  Rovant 
bad  9  patients  who  devdoped  intense  head- 
acbes»  or  tinnitus  aurium,  ona  facial  fwraly* 
sis,  and  one  optic  neuritis  after  injeetlon* 
Lesser  reported  a  eas^e  of  epileptiform  seizures 
eight  weeks  after  salvarsan  treatment  and 
found  17  similar  cases  in  the  literature.  Witt 
records  9  cases  of  complications  affecting  the 
acoustic  nerve,  and  advises  expert  examination 
of  the  ear  before  applying  salvarsan  in  treat- 
ment. If  a  tendency  is  fcjumi  to  progressive 
otitis  and  catarrh,  otosclentsis,  or  acoustic  neu- 
ritis, or  if  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to 
deafness,  he  urges  careful  weighing  of  the  pros 
and  cons  before  starting  a  treatment  which 
may  lucali/.e  tlio  relapse  in  this  organ,  even  if 
it  does  not  exert  a  toxic  action  on  it.  Similar 
reports  embracing  hundreds  of  cases  found 
their  way  into  medical  literature.  One  ob- 
perver  noted  two  cases  of  actual  reinfection 
following  tnatment  with  this  drug.  To  obvi- 
ate these  disadvantages  the  manufactn n  i  i)f 
salvarsan  have  put  forward  an  improved  prod- 
uct which  they  call  naosalvarsan.    See  Meo- 

8Ar  VARSAV. 

SALVATION  ARMT.  According  to  statis- 
tics gathered  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  the  total 
number  of  communicants  in  the  Salvation  Army 
in  1012  was  26,909.  The  associations  corres- 
ponding in  other  denominations  to  churches 
numbered  852.    Tb*  oiBeen  oorresponding  to 


minister,  29.35.  The  statistics  of  communicanti 
are  no  iiidication  of  the  actual  numU'r  of 
adiierents  to  the  body.  The  army  is  divided  is 
tiic  United  States  into  070  corps  and  ontpoiti. 
Tbe  outdoor  attendance  at  meetings  was  over 
8,000,000.  Over  eighty  hotels  are  conducted, 
accommodating  over  Ti»()i>  j>eople.  The  army 
operates  over  one  hundreti  induiitrial  homes  acd 
five  children's  home&  The  most  importsnt 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Salvation  AmT  ia 
1912,  was  the  death  frf  its  eontmander,  Willisfli 
Booth  (q.  v.).  His  son,  Bramwell  Booth,  ^u^^ 
ceeded  him  as  the  supreme  authority-  of  the  or- 
ganization. Evangeline  Booth  continued  to  be 
the  bead  of  the  American  branch  of  tbe  army. 

flAKOS.  An  Anatolian  island;  a  principal- 
is tributary  to  tbe  Porte  in  the  sum  of  JUiX- 
OOO  piaalcrs  annually.  Area,  408  s<^uare  kilo- 
meters (181  square  miles);  pupuUuoii  lUc- 
tober,  1902),  53,424,  besides  ld,000  natives  of 
Samoa  residing  on  tbe  Anatolian  shone. 
Vathy  (about  8000  inhabitants)  is  the  capitJiL 
Imports  ( 1911),  37.036.352  piasters;  exports 
19,741,212  (wine,  8,695,000;  t  1  J  .S7:.  im)-i; 

leather,  2,764.000|  eigarettcs,  MU2i.00U).  Th« 
recdpta  (budget  aatimate  1910)  amounted  ts 
3,051,660  piasters  and  tbe  expenditure  to  3,627,- 
406.  Debit  2,570«50O  piasters,  ikgleris  Bey 
was  named  in  1912  hj  the  Porte  to  ba  prince 
of  Samoa. 

Tbe  prince-governor  of  Samoa.  Eopassis  Ef- 

fentli,  was  assassinated  by  a  Greek  in  the  latter 
part  of  Marcli.  Kopnssis.  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  in  IDOl.  in  'irir  !  the  ho-tiiity 
of  the  Greeks  in  tlie  following  year  by  hi*  at- 
titude toward  the  popular  party  under  Sop- 
houlis.  The  trouble  at  that  time  caused  the 
Porte  to  send  troops  to  his  assistance,  sad 
bloorlshed  resulted.  Tiie  town  was  lioinbanl'd 
by  Turkish  warships.  The  popular  leader, 
Sophoulis.  fled,  and  after^liis  dcpartim  he  WIS 
condemned  to  death  and  bis  pnpar^  was  «»• 
flscsted.  The  Oreelcs  of  Samoa  and  of  Greece 
generally,  continued  to  bear  resentment  for  thi* 
coijrse.  and  the  murder  was  attributed  to  this 
feelin-^ 

8AJI0S.  See  Abcbjhomt. 

BAND  TLT  AND  IHBEABB.  tSee  TMla* 

OBA. 

SAN  DIEOO.   See  ABCHnTcnme. 

SAN  KBQO  BZVOamON.  See  Ezron* 

BANSWTCR  nXiANDB,  Tks.    A  depad* 

enrv  nf  tlir  KnUrlinr?  Islands. 

SAN  FRAN  CISCO.    See  Water  Works. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  See  Mu.mcii'ai.  O.ov- 
EBNMENT,  Commission  Plan;  GUbbaoe  a.kd  Rcr* 
USE  Disposal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO^  Chabid.  See  Monci* 

PAL  GoVEK>MENT. 

SAN    FBAVdSOO    SXVMXTXON.  See 

Exrosrriox.s.   ^ 

SAN  FBANCISCO  HIGH  FBSflSQlB 
PIRE  SERVICE.    Reo  Fire  PBOTECnos. 

SANGER,  Charles  Robert.  An  Americsn 
chemist  and  educator,  died  February  24.  19\± 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1860  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1881.  He  was  as- 
sistant in  chemistry  in  that  institution  in  1^1, 
1882,  and  again  from  1884  to  1886.  From  I8tt 
to  1892  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  tbe 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  from  \S9i 
to  1899  occupied  tlie  name  dialr  at  Washin^^n 
University.  In  tbe  latter  /ear  he  vetnraed  to 
Harvard  aa  aaaMant  i^rttfetaoir  of  chcmistiy* 
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He  retained  this  nosition  until  1903,  when  be  reduction  of  various  insect  and  animal  pests, 

was  nude  professor  and  director  of  tfae  cbemi*  which  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  infection;  such  as 

eal  biboratory.  He  was  a  member  of  several  the  mosquito  for  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  nud 

chemical  nml  other  societies.  the  rat.  which  carries  tlie  flea  which  carries  the 
SANOSTER,  MAKOARer  Elizabeth  (Mcn-  germ  of  the  plague.  Guiba<,'e  collection  and 
ios).  An  American  author,  died  June  4,  112  dispusal  and  pluiubing  inspection  iiave  hereto- 
She  was  born  in  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y.,  iu  IS'3S  fore  been  classed  as  sanitary  undertakings 
and  was  educated  in  private  schools.  Her  vitally  atTecting  the  public  health,  but  the  acien- 
Srst  bcx>k,  Little  Jennie,  was  written  when  she  tlfic  evidence  is  against  such  an  assumption, 
was  but  17  years  of  age.  This  was  published  particularly  as  regards  communicable  diseases, 
by  the  Preiibyteriau  Board  of  Edueatiuii.  I  his  Still,  for  tlie  j)re*i'ht,  they  may  bo  clas>ed 
Has  followed  by  several  books  whicli  were  writ-  under  sanitattun.  like  all  other  works  of 
ten  for  and  giveu  to  the  American  Sunday  cleansing.  The  nearest  we  can  as  yet  come  to 
Schools  Union,  in  1868  she  married  George  measuring  the  health  benefits  of  any  single  one 
Sangster.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  of  these  sanitary  undertakings  in  terms  of  vital 
War  .^lie  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  statistics  would  be  to  cite  the  many  reductions 
American  puetis.  lier  poems,  Klizabeth  Aged  in  typhoid  death  rate^  which  seem  to  be  attri* 
.Vine,  and  Are  the  Children  at  Home?  were  read  butable  to  the  introduction  of  sewers  and  to  the 
and  recited  sU  over  the  United  States.  In  substitution  of  pure  for  impure  water;  and  we 
1871  she  bemune  associate  editor  of  E«ari\  can  also  point  to  numerous  epidemics  of  typhoid 
an'l  Home.  She  was  associnte  editor  of  Chris-  fever  due  to  impure  water  or  milk  and  to  out- 
ttan  at  Work  from  1873  to  1870  and  of  the  breaks  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  septic 
Vhrigtian  Intelligencer  from  1879  to  the  time  sore  throat  which  careful  investigation  has 
of  her  death.  She  was  editor  of  Harper**  charged  against  milk  sapplies.  The  Mtlls- 
Be«ear  from  1880  to  1809  and  was  a  staff  con-  Iteinclce  theorem  and  the  Haxen  formula,  to- 
tributor  to  several  woman's  magazines.  Among  ^etlirr  with  .studien  by  Sedijwick  and  McNutt, 
her  published  works  are:  Poetna  of  the  Uoutte-  jMjiiit  also  to  a  reduction  in  the  general  death 
h'jhl ;  Lnstrr  Jhils ;  Little  Knights  and  Ladies;  rate  coincident  with  marked  declines  in  typhoid, 
Llfunor  Lee;  Lyrica  of  Love;  Little  Kingdom  due  to  improved  water-supplies.  l>oubtles3 
vf  Home  (1905);  Fairest  (Krlkoed  (1006);  other  measurable  death  rate  reductions  directly 
The  Joyful  Life  (1907);  From  My  Youth  Up  related  to  a  sinfrle  sanitary  improvement  mif,dit 
(1909).  The  greater  part  of  her  books  were  be  cited,  hut  with  less  certainty,  for.  in  <,'en« 
written  for  children.  eral,  falling  total  death  rates  are  due  to  a  com- 
SANITATION.  The  continued  fall  of  the  bination  of  many  causes  not  separable  and  meas- 
f^eral  death  rate  raises  an  interesting  ques*  vrable,  or  at  least  not  yet  properly  separated 
tion  as  to  the  part  v  li-rh  sanitation  has  played  nnd  measured  bv  municipal  and  State  agencies 
in  this  reduction.  lu  answer  this  in  apecillc  It  should  be  stated  that  in  this  discussion  the 
terms  and  in  small  compass  is  impossible,  be-  work  of  boards  of  health  in  the  location,  isola- 
cause  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  tion.  and  control  of  persons  sutfering  from  corn- 
various  senses  in  wbidi  the  word  sanitation  is  municable  diseases  has  purposely  been  omitted 
used,  and  choose  among  them  or  make  up  a  new  as  not  cominff  under  tiiO  head  of  sanitation,  M 
definition;    and,  that   done,   the   most   careful  here  used. 

analysis  of  the  general  death  rate  wouM  not  Housixo,  as  related  to  health,  has  had  com. 
show  definitely  what  portion  of  it  from  year  to  paratively  little  attention  in  the  United  States, 
year  is  due  to  insanitary  conditions  and  what  beyond  varying  amounts  of  plumbing  and  nuis- 
to  other  cauaei.  The  one  certain  fact  is  that  ance  inapection  in  most  cities  of  aiaet  and  out- 
the  death  rate  ot  that  part  oi  the  United  States  side  the  wortc  of  the  New  York  City  and  the  New 
(  known  us  the  registration  1 1 .  i  i  ,  which  has  Jersey  Sf  uN  tenement  house  departments  (see 
trustworthy  mortality  records  sliows  a  steady  tiieir  annual  re(Hjrt«)  ;  and  forming  also  private 
general  decrease,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  organizations,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
m  other  civilised  countries.  The  general  death  the  National  Housing  Aasoeiation  (q.  v.).  In 
rate  of  New  York  City  for  1012  (eubiect  to  striking  contrast  British  eitica  have  spent  mil* 
slight  correction),  was  14.11  per  1000.  Al-  lions  in  the  construction  of  houses  for  the  work- 
though  this  is  slightly  above  the  London  rate  ing  class*'s.  while  in  IflOfl  Parliament  passed  the 
of  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  is  the  lowest  rate  notable  Housing  and  Town  Planiiin<;  act.  wliich 
ever  recorded  for  New  York  and  a  notable  de-  not  only  gives  local  authorities  more  control 
crease  as  compared  with  years  not  long  past,  over  hooainj,  but  also  gives  the  central  agency. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Washiti^'ton.  and  Boston  known  as  the  local  government  board,  control 
had  also  reported  reductions  in  the  1012  death  over  local  authorities  in  this  and  allied  im- 
rate  over  earlier  years,  prior  to  tiic  time  this  portant  respects.  Reviews  of  municipal  housing 
Yeas  Book  went  to  press,  and  there  was  reason  outside  the  act  just  named  and  also  under  it 
for  believing  that  many  ether  cities  would  soon  were  published  by  tlie  board  in  1012. 
do  the  same.  Bfii.K  StTri.Y.  Tlie  health  department  of  New 
If  we  define  sanitation,  for  present  purposes,  York  City  put  in  effect  during  1912,  regulations 
as  environmental  conditions  suhjerted  to  human  for  grading  milk  into  four  classes,  according  to 
control,  which  conditions  affect  the  health  of  quality,  and  ordered  that  all  milk  sold  should 
man,  and  limit  the  definition  still  further  to  be  labeled  according  to  its  grade.  The  Chicago 
ritr  conditions  more  or  less  thoroughly  under  health  department,  after  one  defeat  and  then  a 
nuniicipal  control,  we  may  conclude,  though  the  hard  stru;:i;le  in  which  it  was  backed  by  some 
arL'uinent  cannot  be  ^'iven  Imtc.  tliat  tlie  chief  other  citv  oiruials,  various  civic  associations, 
sanitary  undertakings  which  reduce  the  general  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  press,  was  again  au- 
death  rate  are  housing  control,  water-supply,  thorized  by  the  city  council  to  supervise  the 
the  cnllertion  and  removal  of  sewage,  supervi-  milk  supply,  after  the  city  attorney  bad  de> 
sion  of  the  milk-supply,  sanitary  factory  inapcc-  dared  the  whole  milk  ordtnanee  void  because 
tion,  and*  in  some  liteslities,  the  suppression  or  the  legislature  had  passed  an  aet  (aimed  at 
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Cliicago)  proljll  iting  any  municipality  in  IHi- 
oois  to  require  that  all  milk  sold  within  ita 
limits  must  be  from  cowa  aliown  by  tlie  tuber- 
eulin  teat  to  b«  free  from  tuberculosia  (see  alao 
Bulletin  18,  Milwauk«e  UurcHu  of  EtRciency, 
January  30,  101-2,  on  thv  Rupply  of  tlmt 

city,  report  of  milk  inspector  of  Ik>ston.  Maea., 
for  1011-12,  and  health  reports  of  other  citiea). 

MosQUXTO  Kedvction.  ActiDg  Under  new 
legislation  several  New  Jersey  counties  created 
and  financed  mosquito  comniiltces  in  1912.  An 
appropriation  of  $7i>.UUU  was  granted  to  the 
Essex  Ck>unty  commission.  Tlie  county  was  in- 
spected st  frequent  intervals,  and  breeding 
plaees  were  abated  or  else  sprayed  with  oil. 
The  board  of  health  of  Montclair,  X.  J.,  had 
&i\  mu^quilo  inspectors  at  work  during  the 
summer,  some  of  whom  were  linnlly  paid  liy 
tlie  £a«ex  Couuty  mosquito  commission.  Prop- 
erty owners  were  held  responsible  for  main* 
taining  mn^quito  brcedinj;  places.  Mosquitos 
were  relatively  few  in  tlie  town  during  tlie  sea- 
son, but  the  experience  of  several  years  will  be 
necessary  to  settle  whether  moaquito  reduction 
work  can  be  made  continuously  effieicat  where 
the  mosauitoa  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  pest 
rather  tnan  a  menace  to  health,  and  wliere 
thorough  work  i  demanded  in  many  ;t  kh  i- 
paitties.  That  mosquitos  can  be  kept  Ixlow 
the  danger  limit  and  excluded  from  hnbitntions 
where  otherwise  yellow  fever  or  malaria  would 
prevail  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  various 
part.s  of  tlie  world. 

Water  Pou.irrtoN.  The  power  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Health  to  compel  cities  to  build 
sewage  treatment  plants  under  the  Bense  act 
of  IMS  (see.  1240  et  seq.  1,  Oenenil  Code  of 
Ohio)  was  upheld  on  demurrer  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  early  in  1912  (see  Engineenug 
VetU,  July  12.  19l'2:  alao  April  9,  1908,  for 
the  act  in  lull).  A  aummary  by  Paul  Hansen  of 
responses  to  a  letter  sent  to  120  engineers  and 
sanitarian.^  asking  for  their  opinions  on  the 
principles  which  should  govern  water  pollution 
was  read  before  the  Illinois  Sr>oiety  of  En- 
gtoeera  and  Surveyors  early  in  the  year  (see 
l»roeee(ftn<7«,*  also  *  Conclusion '*  in  Engineer' 
irifj  yfic.i  for  May  2,  1012).  At  a  water  pollu- 
tion conferenee  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
October.  1912.  Mr.  Hansen  carried  liis  !-tudie3 
to  a  more  apecitic  personal  though  tentative 
eonelusion.  At  the  same  meeting  Georpc  C. 
Whipple,  professor  of  sanitary  etlgineerii^  at 
Harvard  University,  presented  sn  Important 
committee  report  on  "  Standards  of  Purity  for 
Rivera  and  Waterways"  (Engineering  Aeirs. 
October  31.  1912).  in  which  WM  embodied  the 
growing  consensus  of  opinion  among  sanitary 
engineers  that  sewage  disposal  by  dilution 
(di-iliar-;e  into  water)  is  often  permi-'-iMe  un- 
der proper  control;  that  where  treatment  is 
required  the  standard  should  depend  on  local 
conditions,  and  that  flo  far  ai  water  soppiies 
are  concerned  reliance  should  be  placed  OB 
water  juiri ligation  rather  than  sewai^e  treat- 
ment. Reference  to  new  British  standards  is 
made  under  Sewage  Purification.  (See 
Sewage  Pollution  of  Interatate  and  Interna' 
tional  Waters,  with  Special  Reference  io  the 
(I  of  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Allan  T.  Mc- 
Lougltiin:  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Public  ilea  It  )i 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  An  earlier 
bulletin  den  It  with  Lake  Erie.  Alao  ffcicatje 
Polluted  Oyxtera  as  «  Oituee  of  Tpphoid  Fever, 
hf  George  W.  Stiles,  ft  1912  bulletin  of  the 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  de.Tlin<;  w;tl> 
numerous  cases  of  typhoid  among  persons  wtw 
partook  of  ft  banquet  at  Goshen,  M.  Y.,  In  1911.) 

Ge.nebal.  a  great  range  of  sanitary  topics 
was  discusiied  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  Demo;^rapiiy  held  at  Washingtou.  D. 
C,  iu  September,  1U12,  including  ventilation 
from  physiological  and  engmcering  viewpoints, 
eold  storage,  State  and  municipal  health  ad- 
ministration, and  all  or  nearly  all  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  this  articick  The  Transoctios 
of  the  Congress,  in  six  volumes,  will  appear  in 
1913   (address  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  secretar)- 

feneraif  Senate  Annex,  Washington^  D.  C.). 
fany  sanitary  topics  were  alao  discussed  at 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Public  lU-alth  .As- 
sociation, held  at  \Va»lmiglon  tlie  j>revifvus 
week,  and  some  at  the  international  ioiigrn^s 
of  Applied  Chemiatrj^  held  at  Mew  York  City 
in  September,  1912.  See  also  Oabbaok;  Sewafli 
Purification  ;    Smoke    Aratfmfxt-.  Stubt 

CLEANINO,   Writfr   Plirifxcation  ;  HvuiEXE. 

SANTO  DOMIITGO.  See  DoM IMCAS  '  Kfr 
prauo,  and  Aibitbatio::,  1:<T£B.natiokau 

fllO  THOin  AND  PBnrCIPB.  Two  is- 
lands off  the  coast  of  French  Equatorial  .\ fries, 
composing  a  Portuguese  colonr.  Area.  939 
square  kiloraetera  (363  square  miles);  popula- 
tion (1908),  68,221,  Cacao  is  the  principal 
product  of  the  Islands,  their  output  constitotisg 
a  larpe  part  of  t!ie  world's  supply.  Owisg. 
howt'ver,  to  foreign  interfcreiice-j  iii  the  matter 
of  the  prevailing  sy.'^tem  of  cckmcioh  of  in- 
dentured laborers,  the  trade  fell  od  in  llMiU-lO. 
Total  imports  (1909).  2.912.03.>  milreis:  ex 
ports,  8,150,632  Revenue  (1909-10).  031,429 
milreia;  expenditure,  703.315.    M.  Martins 
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SA&AWAK.  The  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Borneo;  ft  British  protectorate 
(about  42,000  square  mites;  population,  about 

600.000— no  census  has  ever  bneen  taken).  The 
capital  is  Kueliin-  000  inhabitants);  SibU 
has  a  large  Chinese  population,  mostly  traders, 
and  the  Rejang  River  Mft  a  raft  population  of 
aome  90.000.  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  goW 
mines  of  Pnku  and  the  Batang  Lupar  «•«- 
dencv.  Gold  export.  1910.  951.119  «5(raits 
Srttiements  dollars:  1909.  1.139.440  dollar*; 
HiOfi.  1,4 !.">.» 70;  U)03.  1.734.G00.  Coal  output 
(1010),  32,073  tons.  Export  (1910)  of  tim- 
ber, 25,241  dollars.    Statistics  below  an  hi 

Straits   Settlement'?  dolUra   (shtppiog  IS  toBt 

entered  and  cleared): 


1007         190S         1909  1510 
Imports   ... .7.^21, 7f,R  6,4S^;.rjfi  T.Sll.iliS  J^i;f'l2L 
Kxports    ....».2L'.',S%  T.riT  1.722  8.098.142  lO.TIl.rt^ 

Revenue   1.441.195  l.:;»i*.4S2  1.846.962  1.40i.|it5p 

Kxpendlturo.  1.35S.174  1.24Jt.<4;  1.1U.7|7 
Shipping   ...  no,72«    \\tM%    U1.W7  1ft.4» 

a  Manufactured  ^tfa-pcrcha.  t,«5S,T7S  doUSfO: 
Jelatonff.  1.08B.274;  pepper.  1.6St.t4S:  Hfp  Hour. 
1.148,572:  ^tta-perehn  and  rubber.  «a.TM;  fsm- 

bier.  134.149;  rattans.  n2.7St 

b  Customs.    503.&M1    dotlnrs;    g.Hmlillnf:,  arr:ick. 

and  pawn  farma.  885,070;  Dyak  and  Malay  exemp- 
tion tax.  S4.97*. 

Bajah.  Sir  Giarles  Johnson  Brooke  (bom 
l<!-2ni:  ncting.  Charles  Vvner  Brooke  (Bsjah 
Mudii),  the  heir  (born  1874). 

SAE.DIS.    See  ARCH.^tooT. 
SASKATCHEWAN.    A  province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Area,  251,700  square  vile* 
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Population  (census  of  June  1,  1911),  492,432.  of  nearly  $300,000,000,  there  being  only  live 
as  cunipared  with  01,279  in  1901.  Kegina,  the  other  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary* 
laiMtal,  liad  30,213  inli^hitaiits  |li24(l  in  I'.IOI).  land,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  with  IBOI*  than  9100,000,- 
The  province  is  admini^^tered  by  a  lieutenant-  OUO  of  savings  deposita. 

goveruor,  G.  W.  Brown,  appointed  Oct.  5,  1910.      Mutual   savings  baiiKs   are  practically  con- 
Prciaier  in  1812,  Waller  Soott  See  Canaiu.     fined  to  the  JNew  England  and  Eastern  'States, 
The  general  eleetions  were  a  trimnplk  for  the  being  apparently  connected  with  the  develop- 

r.iUral  party  who  Mcured  about  five-sixths  of  ment  of  marnifncturin;:^  centres.  Only  21  ont 
tiu:  &eatt»  in  the  BSW  legislature.  The  chief  of  a  total  uf  ti3U  mutual  savings  banks  were 
hsue  in  the  campaign  wuh  a  national  one  with  reported  outside  of  those  gruups  of  States.  The 
which  the  pruvaneiai  ie«ialature  had  nothing  to  aggr«gat«  deposits  of  all  mutual  savings  banks 
do,  namely,  "low  tariff  and  larger  markets."  on  June  14  were  $8,608,000,000;  depositors 
Ihe  Liberals  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the  numlx^red  7,851,000;  the  average  deposit  ac- 
grain  growers  with  this  sbibboktli,  urging  count  was  $459.02.  All  the  banksi  above  cred- 
them  to  demand  above  all  things  a  rcduetiou  ited  to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Connec- 
of  the  caatonu  duties  and  access  to  United  ticut  were  mutual  savings  banks.  The  loans 
States  markets.  Many  Americans  have  recently  aggregated  $1,920,000,000,  about  00  per  cent, 
settled  in  Saskatchewan  and  they  appeared  to  of  which  were  secured  by  reni  estate.  Their  in- 
be  solidly  a;;aint5L  tlie  Cotiscr\ utives  for  their  vestments  in  bonds  and  other  securities  ag- 
tloekinj,'  of  tlio  reciprocity  ineasurc.  'J  lie  cam-  gregated  $1,77H,U()0.0(»(),  including  State,  county, 
paigD  was  exceedingly  bitter,  the  tone  of  the  and  municipal  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $733,- 
press  was  discreditable  and  intimidation,  000,000,  railroad  bonds  of  $770,000,000,  and 
bribery,  and  election  frauds  were  openly  otlier  public  service  corporation  bonds  of 
charged.  The  election  was  regarded  as  signifl-  $1  l((.()()0,0(Mk  Iheir  total  cash  on  hand  was 
cam  of  the  ali;,'nnHnt  of  the  two  great  parties  only  .'?10,186,000  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
on  the  taritl  (lUtsiion.  The  Liberals  contended  cent,  of  aggregate  deposits.  The  average  rate 
that  if  the  people  did  not  stand  by  the  Scott  of  interest  paid  by  mutual  savings  banks  was 
adriiiiiistration  (Liberal)  the  Liberal  party  3.<)  p,>r  cent.  Stock  savings  banks  numbered 
tliroughout  Canada  would  take  it  as  a  sign  ]2'.)Z,  Only  52  of  these  were  found  in  New 
that  the  is^uc  of  a  low  tarifT  and  reciprocity  England  and  Kastern  States:  178  were  in  the 
might  be  given  up.  After  the  election  tlie  Southern  States:  833  in  Middle  Western  States; 
Liberal  press  throughout  Canada  took  the  5,v(  in  Western  States:  and  171  in  Pacific  States, 
stand  that  the  widening  of  the  markets  and  Jowa  alone  hod  72!^  and  California  bad  131. 
the  removal  of  the  taxation  of  fooditaffs  would  Their  loans  aggregated  $669,000,000,  of  which 
themeforth  be  the  leading  issue.  somewhat  more  tnan  one-half  were  secured  by 

SAULT  SAINTE  MARIB  CANAL.  See  real  e^tate.  including  mortgages.  Their  invest- 
Caxai.r.  merits  in  bon«la  and  other  Si>curitiefl  were  $144,- 

BAYJUaS  BANKS.  Savings  banks  in  the  877,000.  Their  depositors  numbered  2,lfi8.000, 
United  States  are  of  two  classes,  mutnal  and  of  whom  412.000  had  eommcrcial  Accounts, 
stock.  Mutual  savinf^e  banks,  while  less  Their  deposits  aggregated  $842,897,000,  of 
numerous,  are  immensely  more  important  which  $178,127,000  were  commercial  deposits, 
from  the  standpoint  of  depositors  and  aggre-  The  interest  paid  on  deposits  by  stock  savings 
gate  deposits.  The  report  of  the  comptroller  banks  ranged  from  2.04  per  cent  in  Wisconsin 
of  the  currency  showed  that  on  June  14,  1912,  to  4.5  per  cent,  in  New  Mexico, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  1922  savings  The  table  on  the  foMowing  page  from  the 
taiikb  with  10.010,304  depositors  having  Ug-  comptroller's  Jfrpart  shows  the  condition  of  all 
gregate  dejiosifs  of  $4,4.")  1,816,000,  the  average  clai«'-es  of  savings  liank'^  of  all  countries  at  re- 
deposit  account  bting  $444.72.  The  average  cent  dates.  For  separate  table  of  statistics  of 
per  capita  deposit  for  the  entire  population  was  postal  savings  banks  lea  Postal  Savixos 
$46.5.1.    The  number  of  banks  and  anrsgate  B\NRa. 

deposits  nearly  doubled  since  1900.    lit  that      SAVINOS  BANKS,  POVTAL.    See  POSTAL 

vear  there  were  1002  with  8.107,000  depositors  Savings  Hanks. 

having  $2,449,547,000  of  deposits.  Even  com-  SAVOFF,  Michael.  A  Bulgarian  general 
pared  with  180R  the  aggregate  deposits  showed  ^v]lo  held  chief  command  in  the  Bulgarian  ar- 
an  increase  of  more  than  21  p«r  cent.  By  mies  in  the  Turco-Bulmrian  War.  He  was 
peographieal  divisions  the  banks  with  the  nnm-  born  In  Eastern  Rninelia  in  1S87.  His  esriy 
l)er8  of  their  depositors  and  (he  amount  of  education  included  in'^trnct i<>n  in  a  Bulgarian 
deposits  were  as  follows:  New  Kntrhind  States,  sdiool  at  Cabrovo,  and  for  a  brief  period  in 
417.  with  3,464,000  depositors  and  $  1 .42t5.SO."i,-  T^ohert  College,  Constantinople.  At  the  age  of 
000  deposits;  Eastern  States,  244,  with  4,103,-  21  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Sofia,  and 
000  depositors  and  $2,070,806,000  deposits:  within  a  year  he  received  the  rsnk  of  lieuten- 
Southern  States.  170.  with  366,000  depositors  .nnt-general  of  the  Eastern  Rumelian  army, 
and  $84..539,0OO  deposits;  Middle  We->tern  l^mni  IRS]  to  1885  he  studied  in  the  -\cademy 
States.  8.52.  with  1,206.000  depositors  and  of  the  ri.niral  SfatT  in  St,  Petersburg,  He  re- 
$410,778,000  deposits;  Western  Ststes.  58.  with  turned  to  Philippopolis  in  1886  and  took  part 
67.ff00  depositors  snil  $14.37$.000  deposits;  and  in  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  union 
Pacifir  States.  172.  with  711.«nn  depositors  nnd  of  Kastern  TTnmelia  with  Bulgaria.  TTe  first 
^445.010.000  deiioHits.  New  York  State  alone  attracted  general  attention  during  the  Scrv<>- 
bsd  14(1  savings  iiatiks  with  3.024,000  deposi-  Bulgarian  War.  chiefly  by  distinguished  service 
tors  and  $1,633,405,000  deposits  Massa-  at  Slivnitza.  where  he'  commanded  the  left  wing 
ehttsetts  far  exceeded  «11  other  States  with  1$S  of  the  Bulgarian  forces.  He  received  a  wound 
such  banks  having  2,170.073  depositors  and  in  this  action.  He  was  given  the  order  for 
$824,778,000  deposits.  California  showed  ug-  bravery  by  Prince  .Alexander  for  gallantry  in 
gregate  deposits  of  nearly  half  tfiose  of  Massa-  the  Held  Following  the  Servo-IhilLMriaii  War 
dinsetts;  and  Connecticut  had  savings  deposits  Qeneral  Savofl*  filled  various  military  appoint- 
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mc'nts  which  involred  the  reorganization  of  the 
liulgarittn  army.  The  establishment  of  the 
present  military  school  came  under  liis  super- 
viaioa*  Ua  made  radical  changes  in  the  veteri- 
iMiy  and  eonimisaary  departments  and  in  the 
rrarmament  of  the  infantry  and  mnilry.  From 
Isitl  to  181)4  the  purchatke  of  artillery,  muni- 
tions of  war.  and  other  supplies  was  praetieaily 
under  bis  control.  During  these  yearn  he  was 
miniatcr  of  war  under  StambonlofT.  His  ob- 
stinacy and  lack  of  tact  brought  about  fre- 
quent quarrels  with  Stambouloff,  but  an  open 
break  did  not  take  place  until  1897.  As  a  re- 
sult Savoff  was  sent  to  command  the  garrison 
at  Sbumla.  His  qualities  as  an  organizer 
trained  for  this  division  praise  as  the  premier 
unit  in  the  country.  Ue  was  next  appointed 
chief  of  the  Military  Academy  in  Sofia  and 
here  be  became  widely  known  as  a  teacher  of 
military  science  and  as  a  ttriet  diaeiplinarian. 
Conditions  in  the  army  became  unsatisfactory 
and  SavoflT  was,  for  a  second  time,  called  to  In- 
crease its  efticienry.  As  minister  of  war  in  1003 
when  Turkey  threatened  an  invasion  he  pre- 
pared a  plan  of  campaign  which  was  practically 
the  Mme  as  that  carried  out  in  1912.  It  was 
as  a  result  of  his  efficiency  in  organization  tliat 
the  Bulgarian  peasants  were  brought  from  their 
farms  tn  the  front  in  so  abort  a  time  a?  to  fill 
tba  world  with  amaMownt  In  1912  Through 
hia  efforta  the  famont  mtllUiy  law  of  1904 
was  passed.  It  has  in  effect  transformed  the 
entire  nation  into  a  fi^thting  machine.  For 
three  years  following  the  passage  of  the  law, 
wbi«di  la  eonsidered  the  crowning  point  of  his 
eareer  m  s  military  Ofgnniier.  h*  eopcd  with  a 
stnpendona  tadr.  He  placed  tlie  engineering 
troop?  nn  li  ?rninr!  footinfT,  ostnbliibfd  a  train- 
ing school  for  rewrve  othcpfH,  and  made  radical 
changea  in  the  armament.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  nae  of  the  Creuiot  gun  which  proved 
so  cfTective  In  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarian  ar> 
tillerv  His  rnnrhi?t  of  npprations  in  the  war 
showed  that  las  skill  iis  a.  commander  in  the 
field  was  as  great  ns  iiis  ability  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  disciplinarian.  Sec  TuBXKT  AJn> 
Tfrr  Bauan  Peoples. 

SAXE  COBUBO-OOTBA.   See  UeshaiIT. 

SAXE-MBUnNdEl)'.    See  Gebmant. 

SAXE-WEIMAB.    See  GebmaHT. 

SAXOKY.    8w  nrRMAiTY 

SCHAUMBTJBQ  LIPPE.    See  QniCAirr. 

aCHNIIZLSB^  ABXBia.  See  Uv* 

SCHOOL  OF  JOTTUVAXmL  UicifB- 
sirm  am  Coixkgbs. 

■CHOOUL  For  faots  concerning  elementary 
and  weimdary  acboola,  see  Epuoatioii,  and  for 
profeesioMa  nnd  tedinleat  lehoola  see  UHim- 
s  I  TIES  Aim  Ooy.tJQ»i  and  Acwicultubal  Kdu- 

CATIOTT.  

BCUBET  V  OQEL,  Charlrs.  An  American 
artiat»  died  January  27,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
New  Torir  in  1891  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic srhonl'?  of  tliat  cilj.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  gold  engraver,  then  to  a  die- 
sinker  and  later  to  a  lithographer.  From  1886 
to  1889  he  studied  at  Munich.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  he  devoted  his  talents  chiefly 
to  depicting  Bcenes  In  Western  life,  and  he 
shared  with  Frederic  Remington  the  distinc- 
tion of  1>^  lii^  the  foremost  American  painter 
of  such  scenes.  His  most  famous  picture,  per- 
haps, is  the  one  entitled  "  My  Bunkie."  This 
obtnload  the  Thanas  B.  ClarJis  prias  tu  th» 


National  Academy  of  Drsiin:  in  1900.  He  re- 
ceived medak  at  the  i^ans  Kxposition  in  1900, 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901  and  the  St. 
Louis  Expoaition  in  IIKM.  He  was  an  aaaoeiate 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

SCHTLTZE  DELITZGB  BAXTXS.  8se 
A(!RlCULiUMAI,  Cbjojit. 

SCH^TTE.    See  Naval  Pbogbebs. 

SCHWAB,  UuBVAV  Heket.  An  American 
merchant  and  steamiMp  official,  died  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912.  He  was  born  in  1851  in  New 
York  City  and  was  educated  privately  and  at 
the  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  When 
be  was  eighteen  years  of  age  be  entered  the 
mercantile  bnsinces  at  Bremen.  After  spend- 
ing half  a  year  at  Liverpool,  Knglanrl.  learn- 
ing English  business  methods,  he  reluriiLj  to 
the  United  States  and  entered  the  olhcc  of  his 
father's  firm,  Oeirichs  &,  Company.  In  1876 
lie  was  made  a  member  of  this  firm,  which  was 

general  agent  for  the  North  German  Lloyd 
t^imshlp  Company.  Mr.  Schwab  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  municipal  affairs  and  was 
chairman  of  the  canal  committee  of  the  New 
Yoric  Produce  Exchange.  He  was  also  chair- 
aum  of  tlis  canal  amnroTament  State  commit- 
tee, formed  by  New  York  and  Buffalo  business 
interests  in  the  campaign  for  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  Krie  Canal,  wbicb  re- 
sulted in  the  so-called  One  Tbouaand  Ton 
Baige  Canal.  He  was  a  director  and  ofllcial 
in  many  important  flnaneial  enterprise.  Dt^ 

nrntinns  for  services  Werp  rrirrn  him  by  the  itiiig 

of  Italy  and  the  German  cmpi  ri>r. 
8CHWABEN.    Sr.)  AraoxAi  T!os 
BCHW ABZBUSQ  •  B.U]>0L8TAI>T.  Sao 

GeaifANT. 

SCHWAK7BTXBO   .  BOHBSmiHAUffRV. 

See  Gkema-M'. 

SCHWEIQHOFER.  Felix.  An  Austrian 
comedian,  died  January,  1912.  He  was  born 
at  Brflnn  in  1842  and  in  early  life  began  a 
mercantile  career.  He  later  became  an  em- 
ployee on  the  street  railroad.  His  tastes,  how- 
i'\cr,  wt  rr  for  the  sta^r,  .nni  iifte.'  singing  for  a 
time  in  opera  ho  turned  his  attention  to  faroe. 
His  earlier  appearances  were  on  the  smaller 
Jtagss  in  Auatria.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  1871 
ana  there  aefaicTed  distinction.  He  remained 
for  many  years  first  at  Stromiifcr,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  and  the 
Carl  Theater.  He  was  n  esnsdian  of  exag- 
gerated netboda,  but  bo  w«i  an  artiat  in  work- 
big  out  every  detail  of  bis  ebnraoteriintions. 
For  several  years  bsfovo  his  dcnth  be  bad  llvad 
in  retirement. 

SCIENCES,  National  Academy  or.  A  soci- 
ety or|pinized  for  the  purpoee  of  eaamining  and 
inveatigating  any  sub/eet  of  science  or  art  and 
for  making  reports  of  such  investigations  at 
the  call  of  the  United  States  government.  The 
actual  expenses  of  such  examinations  and  re- 
ports are  paid  out  of  an  appropriation  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  society  was  Incorporated 
in  I8C3.  Annual  mwtin^^s  arr  hrld  rach  year 
in  Wa.^hington,  and  autumn  itititiiigji  are  held 
jri  liifTtrtiit  cities  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
autumn  meeting  in  1912  was  held  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  November  12-18.  About  Hfty  members 
were  in  attendance  and  twenty-one  papers  were 
read,  nearly  all  of  which  had  to  do  with 
geological  o!  !>  it  logical  subjects.  Among  these 
were  the  following:  Dr.  William  M.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  University,  read  a  paper  entitled 
*'Pbysiognpbie  £videBBn  in  Isvor  of  lbs  Ssb^  ^ 
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•id«iiC0  TImoit  of  Coral  RMf*"  In  thit  b« 
gftw  •I'gimieiiu  for  the  tbcoiy  wlildi  was  fmh 

post'd  many  ypars  ago  by  Dana,  nnti  which  had 
received  scant  ntteiitioii  from  ii  ;i  i  ii  i  li  ;  ists  Kirice 
that  time.  A  paper  entitled  "  Iti  -i  ir.it  h>ns  of 
Tertiary  Mammals"  was  read  by  Dr.  William 
B.  Scott,  of  Prinoeton  UnWeraity.  In  this  waa 
given  an  interpstin<7  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  Buch  restorations  and  reconstructions, 
Dr,  Henry  F.  O^born,  of  the  American  Mu-i  um 
of  Natural  History,  in  a  paper  on  '*The  Geologic 
Correlation  of  Upper  Paleolithio  Faunas  of  Ka< 
rope  and  America,"  described  a  recent  visit  to 
the  paleolithic  caverns  of  Italy,  southern 
France,  and  Spain.  In  a  paper  entitled  "On 
the  Fertilization  of  the  Egg  of  Invertebrates 
With  Blood,"  Dr.  Jacques  l^b,  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  described  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  artificial  parthenogenesis  msT  he  brought 
about.  Other  papers  included  "  f''  '1  Division 
and  Differentiation,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Conklin, 
of  Print>tton  Universitv;  "Heredity  of  Skin 
Color  in  Negro-White  ^roaaea,"  hr  I>r.  Charles 
B.  Davenport,  of  the  Camwie  InatniittoB;  **  New 
Data  on  the  Iiiliiirrrn'  of  Heredity  and  Fnviynn- 
ment  Upon  the  Bo<iilv  Form  of  Man,"  by  Dr. 
Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University;  and  "  I  !io 
Problem  of  the  .Aateroids,"  by  Dr.  Ernest  W. 
Brown,  of  Yale  Uni^ersi^.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  con- 
tributed a  paper  describing  some  of  the  results 
obtained  with  the  most  powerful  spectrogr;  i  li 
in  the  world.  He  also  read  a  second  paper  on 
"  The  Poealblllty  of  Photographing  Molecules." 
The  officers  of  th**  Academy  for  1913  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Ira  Remain;  vice-president, 
C  D.  Woloott-.  home  secretary,  Amola  Hagoa; 
treasurer,  Whitman  Cross. 

BOOBELL,  Sir  HEmrr  JnnncB.  A  British 
niaior-general,  died  February  1,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  1859  and  received  his  early  education 
at  Eton.  After  leaving  this  school  be  entered 
the  nnnj,  joining  the  Soots  Greya.  His  chief 
nHitary  eerriee  was  performed  in  the  Boer 
War  where  he  went  with  his  rejiiment  ns  a 
major.  Ho  performed  brilliant  service  as  a 
seont  and  in  attacks  against  the  Boer  intrench- 
niente.  He  narrowly  escaped  death  and  cap- 
tare  in  the  disaater  at  Bilikalfa  Nek,  where  a 
British  force  of  240  men  was  ovcrwlielmed  un- 
der De  la  Rey.  Two  months  later,  however, 
he  captured  liarberton.  Throufilmut  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  he  distinf,niished  himself 
as  a  caTslry  officer  and  was  said  by  authorities 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  cavalry  leaders  that  the 
Boer  War  produced.  He  received  rapid  promo- 
tion, 1)cconiinp  niajor-penernl  in  1903,  and  in- 
spector of  cavalry  in  1007.  He  received  many 
^beorationa  for  braTery  in  battle. 

SCOTLAmX  See  Guat  Butacn;  and  Cbud 
Labor. 

SCOTT,  Frank  Hau,.  An  American  pub- 
lisher, died  November  25,  1912.  He  was  bom 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1848  and  waa  edu- 
cated in  the  public  sclitwls  of  that  State  and  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy.  Aft«r 
flnisbiog  bis  education  at  the  latter  institu- 
tion, he  engaged  in  business  in  Indiana.  He 
soon  removed  to  New  Yorlc  and  entered  the 
business  department  of  Scrlbner  i  Company 
in  1870.  When  HcriUnci's  Monthly  became  the 
Century  Magazine  in  1881,  Mr.  Scott  remained 
with  it  as  treasurer.  In  1803  be  became  prssi* 
dent  of  the  Centnty  Company.  He  was  promi- 
nently identiiled  witb  the  publishing  interests 


in  the  United  Stntee  and  was  at  one  time  pnaW 
dent  of  the  American  Pabliehers'  AssoeiatiOB. 

He  was  also  founder  and  fnrmp-  p!-r;:',nt  of 
the  Aldine  CUib,  a  club  composed  of  thof*  en- 
gaged in  publishing  and  kindred  pursuits.  He 
waa  given  the  honorary  degree  of  L*  H. 
from  Mariettft  CoII<»  in  18M. 

SCOTT,  Robert  Fajlton-  An  English  Ant- 
arctic explorer  and  naval  oflRcer,  dieii  from 
j>ri.;iti(in  in  company  with  three  companions 
while  returning  from  the  South  Pole  on  Hsic^ 
29,  1912. 

Captain  Scott  was  bom  at  Outlands.  Devnn- 
port,  England,  on  June  fl,  18G8.  After  atU-nd- 
inii  scluiol  at  Stubbington  Houso,  Farehani.  lit- 
became  a  naval  cadet  on  the  BriU^ntiia  in  1(k$1. 
Two  years  later  be  was  appointed  midshipDsn 
and  served  on  the  Cape  Station,  in  the  Chan- 
nel squadron,  and  in  tne  training  f^uadron.  In 
1887  he  h  amc  an  acting  sub-liLut -n  tnt.  .\fter 
passing  his  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, taking  a  ftrstrdasn  eartifleate  in  four 
out  of  five  subjeotiy  be  was  appointed  to  this 
rank  in  1889  while  serving  on  the  PneiHe  Sta- 
tion. He  devoted  especial  attention  to  the 
study  of  torpedoes,  and  in  1891  was  apjnunted 
(orpcdo  lieutenant.  After  serving  for  a  time 
on  the  Tulean,  a  torpedo  depot  ship,  he  be- 
came a  staff  officer  on  the  J^^ianes^  a  torpedo 
school  ship.  In  1896  he  again  went  to  sea  as 
torpedo  lieutenant  of  the  battleship  Emprti^ 
I'l  hfixii  and  in  the  following  year  served  in 
a  similar  capacity  on  the  Majestic.  He  served 
on  this  ship  for  three  years  and  in  1900  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  He  be- 
came greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  Ant- 
arctic exploration  and  in  1900  headed  an  expf 
dition  known  as  the  National  Antarctic  Eip^ 
dition  into  the  regions  surrounding  the  South 
Pole.  He  remained  lor  four  ysnr^  end  on  his 
return  to  England  tn  1004  was  givm  a  recep- 
tion which  was  enthusiastic  beyond  measure. 
He  was  awarded  a  royal  medal  and  a  ipecii! 
Antarctic  medal.  He  was  promoted  to  the  r  ink 
of  captain  in  recognition  ot  his  services,  but  did 
not  return  to  active  service  in  tlie  navy  nntil 
limG,  when  hr-  w:i<^  appointed  flag  captain  or. 
the  Victorious,  lie  served  in  th'n  po^t  for 
twelve  mouths.  In  1908  ho  commanded  tlie 
Eaacx,  which  he  left  to  become  flag  captain  of 
the  Bulwark.  In  March,  1909,  he  was  appointed 
naval  assistant  to  the  second  sea  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  was  the  first  holder  of  thi» 
ai>pointment.  This  was  his  last  ollicial  po-i- 
tion  in  liie  Admiralty.  He  resigned  in  \W9  if* 
prepare  for  a  second  expedition  to  the  Anur« 
tic.  This  expedition  was  Imown  as  the  British 
Antarctic  Expedition. 

Capt  iin  Scott  sailed  from  Port  Chalmers, 
New  Zealand,  On  his  vessel,  the  Terra  Nora,  on 
November  29,  1910,  and  reached  his  proposed 
headquarters  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Erebus, 
South  Victoria  Land,  near  the  end  of  tliat  veer. 
Included  in  bis  party  were  Dr.  E.  A.  Wi'l->>n. 
Ko{ilogist;  T.  J.  Taylor  and  W.  G.  Tbonip.-.tiii. 
geologistri;  G.  C.  Simpson,  meteorologist  and 
physicist;  Lieut.  H.  L.  Fennetl,  student  of  mag- 
netic phenomena,  and  Or.  E.  L.  Atlclnson,  bac> 
teriologiiif.  N'o  definite  news  of  the  results  of 
the  expedition  was  received  until  March  31, 
1912  (  see  J'ui  AB  ExPUJRATIOX ) .  In  December. 
1912,  a  report  was  widespmd  that  Captais 
Scott  had  discovered  the  South  Volt.  This 
proved  erroneoijs  and  a  few  days  later  the  new* 
of  the  discovery  of  the  pole  by  Captain  Amusd- 
sen  waa  leeeived. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERT  F.  SCOTT,  R.  N, 
ANTARCTIC  EXPLORER,  PERISHED  MARCH.  1912 
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No  {Mrtlenlar  anxietj  w««  feli  from  the 
Idlim  of  Captain  SeoCt  to  send  new*  to 

outer  world,  b<H?anfM»  it  waa  well  understood 
that  no  tidings  of  liim  could  be  ex|)<'ited  until 
be  was  reached  by  tho  Terra  A  oivj,  wliich  in  the 
latter  part  of  1912  was  sent  to  bring  him  and 
bis  party  home.  The  tidings  brought  bj  the 
Terra  Jiova  shocked  the  world.  A  message 
sifirned  by  Commander  Evans,  who  was  second 
in  conimimd  of  tlie  party,  told  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advance  party  which  had  reached 
the  pole  on  January  18,  1912,  on  their  return 
luui  been  overtakan  by  *  blisnrd  and  bad  par* 
Mwd.  Captain  Seott,  Dr.  Wllwa,  and  Uealeno 
ant  Bowers  died  from  exposure  on  March  29. 
Edgar  Evans,  petty  ollicer,  died  on  February  17 
at  tho  foot  of  Beardmore  Glacier.  His  deuth 
was  accelerated  by  concusaion  of  the  brain  sua- 
taiiied  while  traveling  over  the  rough  ice  some 
time  before.  Details  of  the  death  of  Cnptain 
Oates  were  found  in  the  Htatonit  nt  left  by  Cap- 
tain Scott.  From  this  it  wa^«  learned  that,  on 
March  17,  Captain  Oates,  knowing  that  it 
«%>uld  be  impoaaibie  for  him  in  hia  physicnl 
condition  to  proceed  with  his  oomradaa,  bad 
deliberately  walked  away  into  the  blixcard  and 
perished.  Captain  Scott.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bowera  were  found  dead  in  the  tent, 
nldeh  they  had  erected  as  their  last  camping- 
plaee.  Tbia  diaaster  waa  doubly  tragic  from 
tlw  fiMt  that  a  base  of  relief  was  only  eleren 
miles  distant. 

In  the  meaDtime  a  relief  puny  had  been 
dispatched  to  assist  the  southern  party  com- 
manded by  Captain  Scott,  whose  return  was 
expected  abont  Mareb  10.  This  relief  party 
reached  One  Ton  Depot,  which  was  within 
eleven  miles  of  tiie  spot  ut  which  Scott  and  IiIh 
party  perisiicd.  on  ,\Iareh  3.  and  was  compelled 
to  return  on  March  10,  owing  primarily  to  tlie 
failing  anpply  of  food  for  the  dogs,  and  also 
to  the  poor  condition  of  the  don  after  the 
strain  of  a  hard  season's  work.  Other  efforts 
to  reach  the  southern  party  wire  made,  but 
tbeae,  too,  failed.  On  (ktolH^r  3U  a  searching 
party  organized  by  Surgeon  Atkinson,  con- 
sistiiiff  of  tin>  divisions.  Anally  reached  One 
Ton  unnp.  Tbla  was  fooad  to  be  in  order  and 
well  provisioned.  Proceeding  along  the  road 
taken  by  Captain  Scott,  the  tent  which  con- 
tained  the  bodies  of  the  explorers  was  found  on 
November  12. 

Gsptain  8«ott  bad  written  bis  diary  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  this  was  found  also 
a  messajre  to  the  public,  and  this  gave  the 
c.iuws  of  the  disaster.  Captain  Scott''^  state- 
ment in  part  is  as  follows:  "The  causes  of 
this  disaster  are  not  due  to  faulty  organtza*. 
tinn,  but  to  misfortune  in  all  risks  which  had 
to  be  undertaken.  First,  the  loss  of  pony 
transport  in  March,  1011.  oblijjed  me  to  start 
later  than  I  bad  intended  and  obliged  the  limit 
of  stttff  transported  to  be  narrowed.  Second, 
the  weather  throughout  the  outward  journey, 
and  e8p«cially  the  hmjj  gale  in  83*  South 
stopped  us.  Third,  tiie  soft  snow  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Glacier  again  reduced  the  pace. 
We  fought  these  untoward  events  with  «  will 
and  conquered;  but  it  ate  into  our  provisions 
reserve.  .  ,  .  Tlie  advance  party  would  have 
returned  to  the  Glacier  in  tine  form  and  with 
a  surplus  of  food,  but  for  the  astonishing;  fail- 
ure of  the  nan  whom  we  bad  least  e.xpected  to 
fail.  Beamnn  Edgar  Evans  was  thought  the 
strong  man  of  the  party,  and  the  Beardmore 
Glnder  is  not  diflicttit  in  fine  weather.  Bat  on 


our  tetnn  we  did  not  get  a  alngle  completely 
dne  day.  This,  with  a  sick  eompanion,  enor- 
mously Increased  otir  anxieties.  .  .  .  But 
all  the  facta  above  enumerated  were  as  nothing 
to  the  surprise  whicii  awaited  us  on  the 
Barrier.  ...  On  the  simimit  in  Lat.  BS**  to  hat, 
M*  we  bad  minus  20  to  minus  30.  In  Lat.  82% 
10,000  ft.  lower  we  had  minus  30  in  the  day 
and  minus  47  at  night  pretty  regularly,  with 
a  irjtinuous  head  wind  during  >  >>i  day 
inarches.  It  is  clear  that  these  oircuni&tances 
came  on  very  suddenly,  and  our  wrssk  is  cer- 
tainfy  due  to  this  advent  of  sefwe  weather. 
...  I  do  not  tbinic  bmnntt  beings  ever  came 
through  such  a  month  as  we  have  come 
through,  and  we  should  have  got  through  in 
spite  of  the  weather  but  for  the  sickening  of 
a  second  comnanton.  Captain  Oates,  and  » 
ahortoge  of  fuel  in  onr  depots  for  which  I  can- 
not account,  and  finally  but  for  the  atorm 
which  haa  fallen  on  us  within  11  miluH  of  this 
d^pot,  at  wbieh  we  hoped  to  secure  the  final 
supplies.  .  .  .  We  arrived  within  eleven 
miles  of  our  old  One  Ton  Camp  with  fuel  for 
one  hot  meal  and  food  for  two  daya.  For  four 
davs  we  have  been  unable  to  leave  the  tent,  a. 
gale  blowing  about  us.  We  are  weak;  writing 
is  difficult;  but  for  my  own  sake  I  do  not  regret 
tbb  journey,  which  ha.<t  shown  that  Einlisbmmk 
ean  endure  hardship,  help  on«  •notiMO'  asA 
meet  death  with  as  great  a  fbrtitvde  as  ever 
in  the  past.  We  took  risks — we  knew  we  took 
them.  Things  have  come  out  against  us.  and 
therefore  we  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but 
bow  to  the  will  of  Providence,  determined  still 
to  do  onr  best  to  the  last.  But  if  we  bavft 
been  willing  to  give  onr  livi^'^  in  fbis  enterpri<?e, 
which  is  for  the  honor  uf  our  couiitiy.  1  appeal 
to  our  countrymen  to  see  that  those  who  de- 
pend on  us  are  properly  cared  for.  Had  we 
lived  I  should  have  nao  a  tola  to  telt  of  tb* 
hardihood,  endurance,  and  courage  of  my  com- 
panions which  would  have  stirred  the  heart  of 
e\ery  En;:lishman.  These  rough  noti->  antl  our 
dead  bodies  must  tell  tlie  tale,  but  surely, 
surely,  a  great  ridi  country  like  ours  will  see 
that  those  who  are  dq^endent  upon  us  am 
properly  provided  for." 

Records  and  diaries  kept  by  members  of  the 
party  were  found  in  the  tent.  The  searching 
party  made  efforts  to  find  ttie  body  of  Captain 
Oates»  but  these  failed.  A  memorial  was 
erected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  plaee  of  bin 

SCS.UGGS,  Wii.i.iANf  Lindsay.  An  Ameri- 
can di])loniatist  and  lasvyer,  died  July  18,  1912. 
He  was  born  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1896 
and  was  educated  at  Strawberry  Plains  College, 
Tenn.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  b.-ir. 
From  1862  to  1806  he  was  chief  editor  of  the 
Columbus.  Ga..  Dnih/  Sun,  and  from  1S70  to' 
1872  was  edititr  nf  tlie  Atlanta  .Vfio  Era.  From 
W72  to  1877  and  again  from  1882  to  1887  he 
was  minister  to  Colombia.  From  1878  to  1882 
he  was  consul-general  In  China  and  was  min- 
ister to  Venezuela  from  1889  to  li^(»:{.  He  waa 
legal  adviser  and  special  agent  of  the  Venezu- 
elan government,  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  from 
1894  to  1808.  He  brought  this  esse  to  arbi- 
tration in  lSrt7.  TTe  -IN  ;!  -  I  me  of  the  founder?*, 
of  the  Atlanta  public  t^chool  system.  He  wrote 
Britiah  Aggreaaiona  in  Vfruzutlo  or  the  Mon- 
roe Doetrint  on  Trial  (1894);  Official  Hiatory 
of  thiB  Onlima.  BotuMary  DUpute  (1895)» 
Lord  BoKabwy*  MUtakoo  JlSM) ;  Tko  Colom- 
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hian  and  Ymttmukui  iCepublicg  ( 1905 ) ;  EvoUh 
iim  of  AmeHcQH  OUiBmuhip  <  lOOl ) ;  Origin 

and  Meaning  of  the  Monror  [Inrtnnc  (1902); 
Evolution  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  He  also  contributed  to  hitttori- 
oi,  eeongmiB,  «ad  Icigal  reriewe. 

flCULPTUBB.  Dttrinff  tb«  early  fiart  of  tin 
year  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  by  F.  Ed- 
win El  well  of  New  Vurk,  was  unveiled  at  Ktist 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  October  the  Lincuin 
statue  by  l>aniel  Chester  f  rencb  was  dedicated 
at  Lineoln,  Neb.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
drdicated  two  battlefield  mnnumcnts  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  at  Valley  Korge  I'ark.  On  April 
11,  the  Stati-  of  South  Carolina  unveiled  tlir 
first  monument  erected  to  the  women  of  the 
State;  H  is  by  P.  Wellington  Rudcatuhl  and 
cost  $20,000.  of  which  $7.')00  was  appropriated 
by  the  State  legislature  and  the  balance  by 
popular  contribution.  The  Iowa  State  .Memor- 
ial at  Vickmburg,  by  Henry  ii.  Kitson,  waa  com- 
pleted in  May.  In  Potomac  Ptokg  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  John  Paul  Jones  memorial  by 
Charles  H.  Niehaua,  with  a  pedestal  by  Thomas 
Hastings  of  New-  York,  was  unveiled.  A 
000  memorial  was  dedicated  by  the  Elks  at 
New  Orleans  in  June.  On  September  16,  the 
Illinois  Centennial  Manorial  by  Charles  J.. 
Mulligan  was  unveiled  at  Edwardsvitle,  Ind. 
Two  famous  groups  for  the  entrance  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Capital  at  Harrisburg,  the  work 
of  George  Grey  Barnard,  were  dedicated  on  the 
fifth  anniveraniy  of  the  State  Houae.  In  cele- 
bration of  the  ter-eenten«ry  ^  ChniB|^te'» 
voyage.  Bodin'a  "  France "  wai  dedicated  at 
Lake  Champlaiti  in  May,  1912. 

ScuLPTltBE  Abboad.  A  bronze  statue  f  f 
WaobiJigton  by  Pompeo  Goppini,  the  gift  of 
Aneriean  midenia  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  was  unveiled  February  22,  1912. 
in  Mexico  City. 

The  "Boufgeois  de  Calais/'  by  Rodin,  was 
erected  in  London,  between  the  Tate  Galleries 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Nation  al  Art  Collection  Fund, 
and  a  replica  will  be  milH  l  at  Calais.    An  im- 

Sortant  dedication  in  London  was  that  of 
eorge  V.'s  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brock,  and  the  architect  Sir  Aston 
Webb.  R.  A.,  which  consists  of  a  white  marble 
shaft,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  "  Victory,"  witli 
symbolic  groups  below.  In  Dublin,  the  Paraell 
nsoniunent,  one  of  the  last  and  greatest  works 
of  the  American,  Augustus  Saint-Qattdens,  was 
unveiled  in  the  middle  of  1012. 

Necboi.ogy.  In  the  field  of  sculpture,  the 
death  roll  includes  J.  Scott  Hartley,  secretary 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York,  Dec  6,  1912,  and  Mathn- 
rin  Moreau,  who  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  9\. 

SEAB8,  Clinton  ■nr.tiOKS.  An  Ampriran 
soldier,  educator,  and  writer,  died  February  16, 
1912.  He  was  born  in  Penn  Van,  N.  Y.,  in 
1844  and  after  attending  the  Ohio  Weekyan 
University  until  1862  entered  the  TTnited  States 
Military  Academy,  from  '.v'lMi  !if  praduated  in 
1867.  In  1862-1803  be  served  as  a  private  in 
the  95th  Ohio  Infantry.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  he  waa  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Engineera  a«  a  aeoond  Ifentenant.  Re 
wna  made  captain  in  1S^f>  and.  aft>  r  various 
promotions,  colonel  in  1907.  He  served  in  the 
ITnited  States  and  Philippine  Islands  in  oon- 
strueting  river  and  harbor  wotlu,  lortiflear 


tions,  dams,  etc  From  1878  to  1877  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  civil  and  military  en- 
gineering at  West  Point,  and  \iiitil  l'^'^2  acted 
succe&ttively  as  professor  of  geography,  history 
and  ethics,  mechanics,  acoustics,  and  optics  and 
aatronoD^  ia  thai  institotioo.  In  UMl-S  k 
WM  IttSttiKtor  in  solmarine  mining  at  tiw 
United  States  Engineering  School.  From  1901 
to  1!)03  be  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Division 
of  the  Philippines.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commisston  and  wsi 
president  of  the  special  hoard  to  v^port  upoa 
the  14  foot  water-way  project  from  Chicago  to 
the  Gulf.  He  was  retired  with  the  rank  of 
in aj or  general  in  1908.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  official  reports  and  of  FHrneifltM 
Tidal  Bnrbor  ImprovewtenU.  He  also  oompiM 
a  history  of  the  Ransom  Genealogy. 

SEATTLE.  See  Akcuitecti  be;  GAaa%cE 
A.\o  RKFist:  Disrocui.;  DOCKS  ASD  Hanow; 
and  City  Plaknuio. 

SECONBABT  8CH00IA.  See  Aonooi- 
TVSAL  Edccatiox,  and  Eoi;catiox. 

8ECBET  SOCIETIES  IN  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 
See  EoffATinN, 

8EEB0HM,  Fbkoerick.  As  English  histor 
ian,  died  February  5,  1912.  He  was  bom  in 
1833  of  Quaker  parentage.  After  attending  tts 
Qnaker  sehool  at  York  he  went  to  London  to 
sfinh  Inw.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  jn  1  prac 
tied  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1857  went  into 
buaineiia  as  a  banker,  settling  at  Hitehio. 
Herts.  Ue  was  aoceessful  in  hnsiness^  bat  his 
more  notable  activities  were  akmg  the  Bnes 
of  self-government  and  social  pr  ^rr^s.  In  his 
younger  ^ears  he  took  an  important  part  ia 
tiir  politics  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Gladstone  Home  Bale  bill  and 
other  measures  advocated  by  Oladotoae  kd  to 
bis  joining  the  free-trade  wing  of  the  Liberal 
Unionist  group.  His  chief  reputation,  how 
<  vi  r,  (  fiijir.s  friini  his  writings  in  the  field  of 
social  science.  His  work  was  of  great  origia- 
ality  and  brilliancy.  Among  his  writings  are: 
Th0  Oaford  iie/ermers;  The  Era  of  the  Prot- 
eatnnt  RevoUiHon;  The  Engtieh  Village  Com- 
munity; The  Tribal  iiystcm  of  \V.,l4-s;  and  Iri- 
6<ii  Custom  in  AngUhHoi^H  Laic.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Edinburgh  Uaher* 
city,  Litt.  D.  from  Cambridge^  and  the  mm 
degree  from  Oxford. 

SEED  COBN  WEEK    f:.,  Au^icvunm. 
SEISMOLOQY.    i<ee  EAJtraquAKCi. 
SELANOOB.   A  sUt«  on  the  western  iterc 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  one  of  thr  protected 
Federated  Malay  States  (<j.  v.).    It  has  a  i-aa»t 
line  of  about  12r>  miles  and   in  ostimated  are* 
of   3200   square   miles    (population  284,014). 
Kuala  Lumpur  (46,718  inhabltaata,  ijlsibi  of 
1811)  is  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  %<S 
miniRtrattve  headquarters   for   the  federattoa. 
Hiief  port.  Port  Swi  tt- nhnTTi    (aggregate  ton- 
nage  registered   in    1909.   1,182,284).  Inmart 
duties  are  levied  on  opium  and  spfitts  onrr. 

Tin  mining  is  the  main  industry,  the  "out- 
put in  1909  being  49.022  piculs  tin  and 
984  tin  ore.    .^rca  actuallv  under  rubber  i» 
1909,  100,637  acres:  alienated  for  rubber  cai- 
tivation  at  end  of  1910,  225,01S  acres,  of  wUdi 
113,114  were  planted.    Area  (irMW)  under  fs-> 
eoannts,  24,294  acre**:  under  rice,  9112;  gam 
bier.  .^9.000;  cofT^c.  10,645;  pepper,  1250  The 
value  of  the  tin  export  (1009),  was  18,08IL- 
479  S.  S.  dollars.  Ana  allsnatsd  for  mUtag* 
76,110  aoresi  Chineia  miasffa  emplcgrad,  ti;* 
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374.  Value  of  nibter  export  (IMO),  UfiKr 
569  S.  S.  dollars. 

Miles  of  metaled  roads,  560;  uninetaled,  54; 
petK  m.  The  eulUn  is  Suleiman  bin  Al- 
merhnm  Raja  Hnaa,  and  the  Britiak  leeidnit, 

R,  C.  Watson. 
SELECTION.    See  Biouxjy. 
SELENIUX-BOSIN.    See  CancD. 
ass  ATE,  DisPUTiD  Scats  ».  See  Cox* 

SEITEOAL.  A  French  West  African  colony. 
Capital,  Saint-Louis,  with  (1909)  22,093  in- 
habitants. Dakar  (the  capital  of  French  West 
Africa)  bad  24,»U;  Kuiiaque,  12,457;  live- 
waaM,  SMtt;  Thite,  S40l;  Looga,  1726; 
Gor^e,  1131.  The  Dakar-Saint-Louis  Railway 
h&a  a  development  of  2(14'/^  kilometers,  nearly 
all  in  tlie  (  uyor  region.  Starting  from  Dakar, 
it  runs  east  to  Thite  (91  kma.),  then  north 
aloB^  the  coast  to  Louga  <193),  then  to  the 
terminus,  Saint-Louis  (264).  This  line  unit- 
ing the  two  chief  towns  of  the  colony  was  be- 
gun from  u  strategical,  rather  than  a  commer- 
cial, motive;  but  since  the  pacification  of  Cayor 
the  region  has  beoooM  the  principal  Add  for 
peanut  cultivation — one  of  the  important  in- 
dustries From  Thi^s  a  railway,  naving  for 
ultimate  de.stination  Kayes,  is  now  in  opera- 
tion to  Guiiiguino.  Travel  into  the  interior  is 
en  hen^ack,  and  goods  are  carried  by  don- 
k^ya,  oxen,  and  camels.  Besides  peanuts,  mil- 
let, rice,  eorn,  manioc,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  are 
raised.  Rubber  and  gums  are  gathered. 
Horses  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality; 
camels  are  numerous  during  the  dry  eeaaoOt 
hot  are  sent  north  of  the  river  by  their  own- 
ers (mostly  Moors)  for  the  wet  season  as  they 
die  in  great  numberH  if  exposed  to  the  long 
rains.  Cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  are  rai^t'd. 
lOaerals  are  fbmd  te  abundance.  Henri  Cor 
«as  IkMteaaat-gPwsnior  in  1912.  See  Fbkhch 
WksT  AmcA. 

SENSATION.    See  PsTCHOUWT. 

SEBUM.    See  Typhoid  Fevck. 

SEBVIA.     A   constitutional    monarchy  in 
Boathsn  JBnrops  one  ol  the  Balkan  etataa; , 
previoos  to  ICfTB  an  antonoimoaa  Turkish  de* 
pendency.      Belgrade  is  the  capital. 

Akea  AJiD  PoPULATIOX.  The  table  below 
shows  area  by  departments,  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  31,  1910, 
population  caleulated  December  81,  1911,  and 
density  (9111)  per  square  kilometer: 

Department    8q.  kma.  1910         1911  D. 

KelRrade*                     12  89.876  92.288  ) 

B«.l|frade                    2.025  156.815  158.378  J 

Kra^uyevats             2.295  189.025  192.124  84 

Kraytna                    2.909  112.142  113.128  S9 

Krushevats   2,710  1$7,371  17U,363  63 

Morava                    2.900  MS.CSS  tO«.M7  U 

Ntah                       S.fiU  19S.7M  I01.7<»  f» 

uahltae   «>lli  IMlTft  149,1»  45 

vSSt.  Mil  ll«.tl4  114.116  47 

Podrlnie                   S.Wl  238.276  242.029  68 

IVsharevatS              4.167  259.906  262.203  63 

Rudnlk                      1.569  85,340  87.137  66 

.Smederevo                 1,277  143,216  144.829  119 

Chachak                   3.798  138.911  141.267  37 

Tlmok                       3.196  149,538  150,965  47 

Toplltaa                    2,839  110.218  112.610  40 

Valyevo                    2.468  167.648  160.873  66 

Vranya                   4,342  2S2.M7  267.087  S9 

4S.303t  2.911.701   t.H7J07  IS, 

•  City.    \  18.650  square  milea. 

According  to  religions  the  censuscd  population 

«M  dMdsd  iBio  Onek  OMkoUas  (2,281|220), 


Koman  Catholics  (8439),  Mohammedans  (14,> 
335).  Jews  (5997),  ProtceUnU  (709),  and 
other  religions  (915).  The  marriages  in  1911 
numbered  30,453,  births  107,229,  deaths  tt4.- 
41S.  Belgrade  had  (1010)  89,876  inhabitants; 
Kish,  24,919;  Kraguyevats,  1H,376;  Lescovats, 
14,266;  Pozharevats,  13,613;  Shabats.  11,541; 
Pirot.  10,737;  and  Vranya,  10.487. 

While  prhuny  inatnactlon  is  nominally  oom- 
pulsory,  actual  attondanee  is  lose  than  26  per 
(int.  -More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  is  illiterate.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  every  peasant  occupies  and  cultivates 
his  own  freehold,  varying  from  10  to  30  acres, 
and  there  is  practically  no  pauper  population 
necessitating  alms  houses. 

Pkoulctio.v.  Ajjriculture  is  practically  the 
only  industry,  and  stock-raising  (particularly 
swine),  the  most  remunerative  branch.  The 
area  (1210)  vnder  nmin  crops  and  the  yield 
(1011)  are  reported  as  follows:  3B.S,.)84  hectares 
under  wheat,  4,167.000  quinUls;  barley,  107.523 
licctares  and  1,003,000  quinUIs;  rye.  435.000 
quintals;  oats,  108,101  hectares  and  733,000 
quintals;  com,  685,226  hectares  and  6,739.000 
quintals;  flax,  1723  hectares  and  (1910)  9944 
quintals;  vines,  35,210  hectares  producing 
(li)ll)  l.')4,000  hert(. liters  of  wine.  Plum  or- 
chards cover  over  130.0<H)  heetares  and  the  fruit 
is  preBerve<l  in  large  quantities  for  export  as 
well  as  distilled  for  spirits.  Livestock  reported 
(from  a  German  source)  Deesuber  21  1210t 
905.208  cattle,  3,808,815  sheep,  122,217  honss, 
836,^44  swine,  627,427  goats. 

Worked  forests  cover  ovsT  122/100  hsetares 
and  unworked  167.000. 

The  mineral  reaeuress  Indade  eoat  and  Xig' 
nite.  the  output  being  valued  In  1910  at  12.- 
802,548  dinars.  The  manufactures  include 
milling,  brewing.  diatlUing^  sqgar  reflaing,  enr> 
pet  weaviQg,  ete.  ,  _^ 

Oomnacn  km  OomnrnicAmm.  Imports 
for  consumption  and  exports  of  dnmesitic  pro- 
duce follow,  values  in  thousands  of  dinars  (1 
dinar»12J  cents): 


Imps.  Bxps. 

Foodstuffs, 

etc  22.7«»  10S.T7S 

Metals  ....20,304  9.667 

Minerals  ..  6.936  7i8 

DruKS.   etc.  7.673  288 

T'xtile8.etc.81.416  2,143 

Hides,  etc..  4.675  37 

Luxuries  ..  2.809  66 

Paper   2.613  28 


& 


Imps.  Exi 
Bteae.  etc  1.S1S 

OlasB  ....  l.SSO   

MaObtnerjr  11.SU  » 
otherflAdee.  l.Ml  41 


Total  •11.115,425  116.916 
Total  '10.  84.697  88.388 
Total  *0t.  n.6M  98.Mt 


Countries  of  origin  and  destination  follow, 
with  values  in  thousands  of  dinars: 


Imps.  Ex  pa. 

Aus.-Hun.  47.448  48.438 

Oennany..  81.847  28.938 

IT.  K.           9.K84  87 

France....   6.746  3.841 

Italy             4.861  4.394 

Turkey...    3,814  11.984 

Russia           3.391  63 

U.  8            S.186  8.609 


Belsium... 
Switserl'd. 
Rumania. . 
Bulgaria. . . 
Greece. . . . 

Boania  

otiier  .... 


IMI 

1.653 
1.639 

697 
325 
220 
743 


•T48 

258 
6,141 

2.802- 

no 

112 
17 


Total...  116.426  116.916 


Railways  are  lacking  for  the  proper  develop* 
ment  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  1911  there 
were  949  kilometers  open  for  traffic.  The 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Drina  are  the  navi- 
gable rivers.  The  roada  are  badly  in  need  of 
repair,  many  betag  nearly  impassaUo.  Tel^ 
graph  lines,  4260  Hkmelsrs-,  wires,  2229. 
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Finance.  Tbe  1912  budget  estimated  the 
revenue  at  130,7ft4,H3  dinars  (31.655.698  from 
ninrj  .polks,  30,613,000  from  din  t  t,i\  IC. 
€00,000  from  state  raiUttj*,  14,500,000  from 
customs,  9,001.000  from  excise,  8,402,000  from 
fines,  5,547,485  from  domains,  4,100,000  from 
posts  and  telegraphs,  5.093,365  extraordinary); 
exptn.iiturea,  130,764,713  (32,394.530  for  the 
service  of  the  debt,  20.627,571  war,  17.329,- 
S54  public  works,  12.875,18&  fmnncc.  y.U30,- 
384  WOrahip  aod  instruction,  5,358,829  agri- 
«ttltttre  and  comneree,  6,302,193  interior,  4,- 
807,3f>C  pt'iisiotia  and  subvention  %  ^  S34.542  ex- 
traordinary). The  debt  stood,  Jairuary  1, 
1912,  at  663,617,000  dinars. 

GovEBMMKKT.  Tht  J«gi«l«iivc  aatbority  ia 
TCilcd  in  a  king  awteted  by  «  cabinet  of  eight 
MspOBSible  beads  of  departments.  After  the 
murder  of  Alexander  I.  (Obrenovitch)  May  29. 
1903  (o.  8.),  Peter  Karageorgevitch,  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Kara  George  and  eon  of  Alex- 
ander Karageorgevitch,  waa  elected  king  <Jone 
2,  1903  o.  s.)  under  tlie  nnme  Prter  T.  Hp 
was  born  June  29,  1844  (o.  b.  ) ,  married  (  18S3) 
Princess*  Zorka  of  Montenegro,  and  has  two 
aons:  George  (born  1887),  who  was  forced  in 
1909  to  renounce  hie  right  of  sueeesaion  on  ac- 
count of  incompetfnce  and  viotencp,  and  Alex- 
ander fborn  18H8).  the  heir-apparent.  The 
Js'arodna-Skiipscntinii  (  160  members)  is  the 
legislative  body.  In  November,  1912,  Servia 
Tceaptured  Irom  TOrfccf  her  «M  eapitaU 
TTskflb. 

'Ihere  are  tnree  political  parties,  of  which 
the  Radicals  and  the  LiberaU  are  pnhRoaaiaB, 
and  the  Progressives,  pro-AustrinTi. 

Ttie  uinietry  as  constituted  S^l]  touber  12, 
1912,  was  as  follows:  N.  P.  Pashitch,  premier 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  Dr.  L. 
Patchou,  finance;  S.  M.  Protitch,  interior; 
Colonel  Djoravitch,  war;  L.  Jovanoviteh,  wor- 
ahip  and  instruction;  Dr.  IC  FoUtch«Titeht 
justice;  K.  Stoyanovitch,  coiBaMree,  etcj  1.  P« 
Ivanovitch,  public  works. 

Armt.  Tlie  effect  of  the  reorganization 
which  had  taken  place  in  tbe  Servian  army 
previous  to  1912  was  shown  in  its  service  in 
the  Balkan  War.  The  Servian  army,  in  which 
compulsory  service  is  required  from  tbe  age 
of  21,  vv.t^  tTi,( ,1, iiirvl  nil  a  ^krlrtnn  basis  With 
an  average  peace  strength  oi  about  24,000  offl- 
oera  and  men,  which  is  increased  in  the  sum- 
mer months  by  about  10,000  men.  In  1911 
tile  peace  establishment  amounted  to  about 
36,00n.  Ten  years  are  spent  enrolled  in  the 
Ant  line,  including  the  active  army  and  the 
TCservci,  and  then  in  the  second  and  third 
lines  of  the  netional  army,  but  on  the  average, 
bsrdly  more  than  6  months  ie  spent  wKh  tne 
cnlnrs  in  the  ca<se  of  the  infantry,  a  some- 
what jireater  period  with  the  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, where  two  years  is  the  nominal  service, 
and  18  months  in  the  other  branches.  The  or- 
ganisation is  one  of  esdres  wbieh  were  to  be 
filled  on  mnbilizntion,  the  ronntrv  bein^r  '"^i 
vided  into  5  divisional  areas,  with  headquarkrt* 
at  Nish,  Belgrade,  Valyevo.  Kru<?Tiyevat^.  and 
2ayeebar.  Each  of  tbes-!  should  supply  B  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  9  4-gun  batteries,  and 
a  regiment  of  divisional  cavalry.  These  6 
divisions  theoretically  When  mobilized  for  war 
should  furnish  a  total  of  110,000  men,  wht  h 
number  might  be  increased  to  nearly  200,000 
tfffleers  and  men  available  for  the  field,  but 
-without  requisite  ezperieaoe  and  training.  The 


armament  consisted  of  the  ikiauser  rille  (modd 
'99)  for  the  Hrst  line  troops,  and  the  Berdas 
Liti'i  Lt  uu.iil ilk'ii  Mauser  for  l;;t_-  ot'n'r-, 
modern  quick-hring  guns  from  the  Schneider 
works  had  been  supplied  to  the  artillery*  The 
results  of  the  mubilization  of  the  Servian  anv 
and  the  part  it  played  in  the  Balkan  War,  will 
be  fouri'I  Lii>r'ii>-i-ii  nil  ip,  Military  Pnoottli 
and  Tl  hkev  asd  tu£  Balka.h'  Pb3PI.es. 

Hi^TuKt.  The  general  elections  on  April  15 
gave  the  govanuncnt  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  tiie  lung  to  dissolve  tbe 
Skupschtina  the  cabinet  resigned.  vn  J  t  tie  leader 
of  the  Young  Radicals.  M.  Stuynovitch.  wsa 
summoned  by  the  king  to  form  a  new  cabinet 
by  a  coalition  of  the  Uld  and  Voung  Badicals. 
U.  Hilanovitch,  president  of  the  eouneil,  died 
.June  30.  The  ministry  resigned  in  September 
and  waa  succeeded  by  a  cabinet  consisting  of 
Old  Radicals  under  M.  Pashitch.  The  main 
events  in  tlie  history  of  Servia  during  tbe 
year  will  'be  found  treated  at  length  under 

TtTBEFTY  AND  THD  PaLSAX  PEOPLES.    SSO  SlSO  thS 

article  on  Miutahy  Pbuobess.  _ 

SEVENTH   JtAY   AB'TSanueOL  Bm 

APVg.NTLBTa. 

SEWAGE  PURIFICATION.  Many  cudi- 
neers  now  feel  ttini  -rA  ige  treatment  would  oe 
better  than  sewage  purification  to  designate 
tlie  various  processes  used  to  lit  sewage  for  dis- 
charge into  water  where  the  volume  of  water 
and  other  conditions  make  is  unwise  to  depend 
upon  iJi>j-o->id  by  dilution  alone.  The  fact* 
are  that  but  few  sewage  works  are  either  de- 
signed or  operated  with  tbe  object  of  pvrii^riaf 
sewage,  as  these  two  words  are  commonly  oa- 
derstood.  Purification  would  mean  restoring 
the  large  voliiini's  ot  water  which  convey 
plumbing  wastes  to  their  original  state  of  pur- 
ity. As  a  rule,  sewage  treatment  works  are 
operated  to  produce  an  effluent  which  will  sot 
offend  the  eye  or  nose,  or  give  rise  to  objee- 
licinablij  deposits  on  the  bed  of  the  w.jt.T  w'jilIi 
receives  it*  Rarely  is  au  attempt  made  to  re- 
move all  the  bacteria  front  -aswage.  Where 
publio  water-supplies  are  eadaii|aml  b/  this 
condition  the  sewage  eiBuent  should  either  be 
discharged  into  some  other  water  or  else  the 
water  should  be  puriHed  before  it  is  used.  Tbe 
view  just  outlined  was  set  forth  at  leugth  in  s 
paper  entitled  "Sewage  Treatment  va.  Pui> 
fleation,"  read  by  George  C.  Whipple  bcfan 
the  American  Public  Health  AssociaCtoa  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912  (see  Engineering  ?few9,  October 
3,  1912). 

A  notable  aewaga  treatment  event  of  the 
year  was  the  vublTeatlon  of  the  eighth  report 

of  the  Poynl  Commission  on  .Sewage  Disposal 
(London,  Eng.).  The  report  was  devoted 
wholly  to  the  subject  of  standards  for  sewsff 
treatment  and  to  a  standard  for  dischargisg 
sewage  without  treatment,  in  both  cases  w 
flHrlnrge  into  fresh  wMtcr  For  effluents  from 
irialment  works  three  atiiudar<l8  were  set  up. 
corresponding  with  "complete"  or  a  high  de- 
gree of  treatment,  where  screens,  tanks  and  fil- 
ter beds  would  he  required,  and  to  leas  com- 
plete works,  where  either  chemical  precipita- 
tion or  ehe  plain  sedimentation  in  septic  or 
r>rdiri!iry  iettliriir  tanks  would  sufrici.*.  The 
volume  of  diluting  water  was  the  main  factor 
in  determining  ««eh  ataadatd,  and  the  stand- 
ards themselves  were  the  amoaats  of  snspcndsd 
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Mlids  in  the  effluent  and  of  dissolved  oxygen  tlie  aatiTe  population,  but  among  the  foreign- 

that  would  be  Uken  np  by  the  effluent,  the  fat-  born  wbitn  tba  utimber  of  males  per  100  fe- 

ter  during  a  period  of  five  days.      For  ab-  males  itwroand  from  117^  in  1900  to  129^  in 

•tract  of  the  report  and  for  the  standards  see  1010, 

Engineering  Xews,  January  9,  1912.  In  USBAIf  AWD  HdbaL  OOKKVNITIES.  Of 

During  the  year  the  first  of  three  sewage  the  aggl^gwte  ViInui  population  of  ContinenUl 

tnatnicBt  plants  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  put  in  UniteTstatos  fa  WlO,  21.496,181  were  males, 

operation,   including  ImhofT   tanks   for   sedi-  and  21,127,202  females,  tlie  number  of  males 

mentation  and  sludge  reduction  and  sprinkling  per  100  females  beinf?  101.7.    Of  the  aggregate 

filters  for  tltial  treatment    Imhoff  tanks  were  rural  population  25,836,096  were  males  and  23,- 

«ompleted  or  put  under  construction  in  per-  612,787  femak».  the  number  of  males  per  100 

hape  a  half-dozen  other  American  dties  and  female*  beinfr  109.9.  Of  the  50  eltlei  having 

their  number  waa  increased  in  Qermamr,  where  over   100,000  inliabitants   tliore   were  28  in 

•originated  this  modification  of  the  Traris  or  which  the  males  outnumbered  the  females.  The 

Hampton  tank,  which  is  in  itself  a  modification  number  of  males  per   100  females  was  the 

of  tlie  septic  tank.   It  should  be  noted  that  greatest  in  Seattle,  where  it  was  136.2.  Nash- 

n om   of  the  types  of  tanks  mentioned  are  yille  showed  the  emalleet  proportion  of  males 

*•  systems"  of  sewage  treatment,  as  is  com-  with  a  ratio  of  80.6  prr  100  females.    Of  the 

moniT  supposed;  they  merely  effect  a  partial  eight  cities  liavm^'  500.000  or  more  inhabi- 

removal  of  suspended  solids  from  sewage,  leav-  (ant.s,   Baltimore   liad   the   lowest  number  of 

ing  the  tank  edluent  subject  to  further  treat-  males  per  100  females,  92.4,  and  Cleveland  the 

ment.  if  the  woric  done  by  the  tank  is  not  sttffi>  hii^iest,  106.6     The  table  below  shows  the 

cient  to  meet  loeat  eonditione.  proportion  of  male  to  female  popnlatim  in 

A  large  sewage  testing  or  experiment  sla-  each  of  the  States  in  1910: 

tion   was  built  by  the  city  of   Columbus,  O.,  . 

late  in  1912,  in  order  to  determine  the  means  Males 

of  Bewage  treatment  best  suited  to  the  par-  Dtvlston         Total                               to  100 

ticular  needs  of  that  city.   It  waa  also  an-  ri^!lt^^^}^,^,,^}^^^A',^1^  iSP» 

MUMed  tiiat  a  sewage  experiment  station  was  ^NewEi^tand?           «.»l.tTT  ii,m,m  14M.0 

to  be  installed  by  the  engineering  department  Maine    742.S7t     S77.0it     S66.S19  lOlt 

of   the   Universiiv   of   Michigan.    The   Mns.sa-  New Hampehlre  «0.57»     218.|M     tl4.282  lOO.S 

chusetts  State  board   of   health  continu.,!    ita  Jil^LThuseVts   S.ltMll    iHI'mI    I.tIuSS  '111 

sewage  treatment  studies  at  its  experiment  sta-  Rhode  Island..    642,610     S70.tl4     272.2M  S0.S 

tion  at  Lawrence.    These  studies  w«fe  begun  Connecticut      i.nUM     MS.f4t     ni.lM  10t.t 

in  lan?     <!ep  nlan  RAWTTATTniv  Middle  Atlantic : 

J^'-r^^^^^^SrSr^SrW^    €3     T>  New  York          S.in.f.U    4,584.597    4.529.017    101  2 

SEX  DETEBMINATION.    See  Bioloot.  New  Jerroy...  2,537.167    1,286.4M    1.260,704  102.» 

SEX  DISTBIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULA-  Pennsylvania..  7.665.111  •,MI,tM  «,TtM06  1M.9 

TION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.      The  o^o'' '!?!!^.?r^^f:m  2.424.7M  t.SSf.m  1M.4 

Thirteenth   Census   included   statistics   of    sex  Indiana              2.700.876  1.883.2S5  iIsItIsSI  108  0 

distrihiition    and    the    results    show    that    in  Illinois                5.G38.591  2.911,674  2.726.917  lOf.  8 

1010     (lilt   of  a   total   nonulation    of  01 972  •  Michigan             2.810.173  1.454,534  1.355.639  107  3 

},i!->\^  ?;ooo\>-"  1  „i'iT'  Wlnconsln  ....  2.333,860  1.208.578  1.125,282  107  4 
266    there    were    47,332,2<7    males    and    44.-     West  North  Central: 

«39,980  females,  or   106   males  to  every   100  Minnesota  ....  2.075,708  1.108.511      967,197  114.6 

femaUx.     In  1900  the  per  cent  was  104.4  i^T^^                2,224.771  i.us.iTi  i.otb.soo  106.6 

J-TiT.    ♦«   ^-^JiTinn  %i«.l-r^    TkT^  Missouri   5,293.836    1.687.813    1.605.522  106.1 

•J?*y«  ^r?.  i*?*^  North   Dakota.    tn.OM      217.664      259.502  J22.4 

ot  males  in  the  TThited  States  Is  one  mslnly  to  South  Dakota.    in,nt  817.112  266.776  lis  9 

the  extensive  immlL'rntion,  a  much  lar-er  pro-  Npbraska  ....  1.192J14  WJU  H4.4M  lllJ 
portion  of  the  immigrants  being  males  than  fe-  ""Sh  AUanticl*'^*"* 

males.    In   the   foreign-born   white   population  Delaware              202,822  103,435  98.887  104  6 

there  are  120.2  males  to  100  females.     In  the  Maryland  ....  1.295,346  644,225  651.121    98  9 

natl^  white  population.  iHjwever,  t\m.  is  also  ?'^^o'  Col..  ^  331.069  ^  i58.o5o  ^173,0,9  ^91.3 

a  slight  excess  of  males,  the  ratio  being  lOi.7  West   Vlrsinla  1.221.119  644.044  577,076  111.6 

to  100.    In  the  negro  population  the  males  are  North  Carolina  2.206.287  1,098.476  1,107.811  99.2 

2"'"T'",'^  bj  th.  tm..e,        th.  r.lio  of            C.«lto»  .  |« «,  ,«  «}  W  5JJ 

98.9  to  100.    iUnong  the  Chineee,  males  out-  Florida                  762.619  894,166  358.453  IIO.O 

numbered  females  hf  more  than  14  to  1,  and    Eiast  South  Central: 

amonir  .Tanane^e  bv  about   7  to  1.      The  In-  Kentucky            2,289.905  1.161,709  1.128.196  103  0 

among  .Japanese  oy             '         **                   Tennessee  ....  2.184.789  1.103.491  1,081.298  102.1 

dian  population  showed  a  small  excess  of  males,  Alabama              2,138,093  1,074.209  1.063.m  101  0 

103..5  to  100  females.                                           Mississippi    ...  1.797.114  MM^IW  »l,ti4  101.6 

The  preponderance  of  males  in  the  aggregate  . ^%"KS2'ii<i  «ia am  mi ^««  iac  a 

popula^  of  the  United  States  is  most  marked  {SStaS^  .V:,  \'SijSi  l&Snl  If  tills  lofi? 

in  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  divisions  (the  far  Oklahoma   ....  l«t6T.li6  fBl.Bn  77B.67T  ll|.7 

western  .^tates).  with  ratios  of  12^.5  and  127.9      * "ntalii' " '  MlT.Oi  l,t7«.*1«  W.4 

male*   to   100   females   respectively     Tlic  pro-  MonUna             376.053  226.872  149,181  152  1 

portion  of  males  is  lowest  in  New  England,  this  Idaho                   325.594  185,546  140,048  132.5 

being  the  only  geographic  division  in  which  WyominK  ....    145,965  9i.67o  64.295  i68  8 

♦k».^  ;o  -  -IsA*               o,*                          m.lM    Colorado                  799.024       430.697  368.327  116  9 

there  IB  a  slight  excess  of  females  over  males,  j^^^  Mexico..    327.30i      175.245  152.056  115.3 

There  are  only  five  States  in  which  females  Arlsona                204.354      118,574  85.780  138  2 

outnumber   males:     Massachusetts,   Rhode  Isl-  Uteh^                  273.361      lOCSeS  176.488  111,6 

and,  MaryUnd,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Car-  ^^2^. "''^^ 

oUna.    Ib    the    decade    1000- U)10    males    in-  WasMnctaa  .,  1.141.990     «58,6<S  483.227  124.2 

creased  more  rapidly  than  females  in  the  United  Or«mi             .<23^IH  .Si^SS  M«.iM  122.2 

SUtes.   The  increase  of  the  former  was  21.9  CaMfemla  ....  tmM»  l.»2t.Wt  1,064^71 

>^r  conL,  "nd  "f  the  latter  20.1  per  cent  ,  Kxcluslre  of  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Fwio  Rtoo.  U« 
There  was  little  change  in  the  sex  ratio  for  other  noncontlcuooa  ---  - 
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BELLKSSgEAMR.  VABionnc  Bduxw.  See  port  of  New  York.   Mr.  SbenDao's  ooostite- 

Ihrnamus,  Hobaok  aawMm.  cnte  in  tiie  OB«idft*Beiki]BW  dirtriet  mm  • 

tBAW,  George  Bebnakd.         Drama.  mass  meeting  and  asked  him  to  continue  t=» 

8HEEP.  Stock-eaislnq  and  Mkat  Fbo-  represent  them  in  ConprcHfi.    He  therefore  dt- 

DUCT105.  dined  the  Preaident'B  offer.    In  the  same  year, 

ffHF'BPftH  ^  "gg  JoHM.  An  English  eoole>  while  he  was  ehairouui  of  the  State  convention, 
•lastie,  former  bishop  of  Norwich,  died  June  ho  was  for  several  days  a  elose  HtsI  of  Tbeo- 
3,  1912.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1834  and  dore  Roosevelt  for  the  nmnination  to  the  Vice- 
was  educated  in  the  grammar  »cli<>ol  at  Gov-  Presidency.  In  the  autumn  of  1902  lie  was  a 
entry  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
becftino  interested  in  the  missionary  work  of  sentatives,  but  when  Sereno  E.  Psyne  of  New 
tho  ehm^  and  having  been  ordaJned  as  a  York  also  beeattw  a  oandldate,  lur.  Shemtsa 
priest,  he  went   in   l<<5i»  to  be  rector  of  New  withdrew. 

Westminster  ami  tiiapUiu  to  the  Bishop  of  In  Congress  he  was  identified  with  the  con- 
Columbia.  Here  lie  remained  for  ei;:lii  'ears  servative  wing  of  the  Republican  party  and 
and  carried  on  eilicient  work  among  the  lum-  with  former  Speaker  Cannon,  Congressman 
bermen,  miners,  and  sgriealtnriBtB  of  British  Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Oongresaman 
Columbia.  Before  his  return  to  England  he  Payne  of  New  Vork,  formed  a  )froup  which  for 
made  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  islands,  China,  and  years  practically  controlled  the  lej^islative  prt>- 
fiiberia,  studying  the  miaaionary  a*  rk  and  the  cedure  of  the  Ilnn-e.  He  was  al»o  chairmja 
aneient  religions  of  ttt  eountriei*  which  be  of  the  Republican  Congrensional  commitiee  ia 
fiattod.  Be  returned  to  Eagtoiid  in  1W8  and  charge  of  the  campaign  of  1906,  and  in  thb 
Inewaa  lactor  of  Bilton.  (Be  aftenrarda  served  capacity  originated  the  scheme  of  dollar  con- 
aa  redor  in  Liverpool.  Here  he  took  a  prae-  tnbutions  from  the  people.  I>uring  this  csm- 
tical  interest  in  the  development  of  middle-  paign  lie  was  obliged  for  tlie  tiist  time  t  >  ;n  il^e 
cla8«  schools  and  ottier  educational  efforts.  In  a  atrong  fight  to  retain  his  aeat  in  Congre^ 
1893  he  was  appointed  by  Gladatone  bishop  of  Strong  opposition  had  been  organized  both 
Xonrich.  The  appointment  was  in  tho  nature  within  and  oataida  the  Republican  party.  The 
of  a  surprise,  ss  Bishop  Sheepshaaka  was  at  anU-orgaaieatiOii  men  had  with  them  Samuel 
that  time  little  known  throughout  Englnn  !.  Gnmpers  of  the  AmericLin  Ti  ili  rnti  in  of  L.iUir, 
He  continued  in  this  ofBce  until  1910,  when  the  United  Ldibor  party  and  the  Independence 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Among  h^a  League.  In  spito  of  this  opposition  he  was 
published  writings  are:  ConfirmatitM  md  Ono-  elected  by  a  vote  of  24,027  against  10,757  for 
tion  of  the  8iek;  Chargv,  Buehemtit  tmi  Ooa*  his  Demoerstle  opponent.  Bis  most  Importsnt 
frssion  (1902)  -.  Mtj  Life  in  Mongolia  anr!  f^i-  appointments  while  in  Contjn^-  %vpre  to 
b€ria  (1803);  and  The  Faator  %n  Uxa  i'artsh  chairmanship  of  the  Indian  affairs  committe* 
(1908).  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  rule*. 
aHBLPOlT,  EowAiD.  See  Dmama,  Certain  charges  mada  against  him  aa  to  the  use 
flSBLDON,  Gbobob  R.  See  PiBSinnntAL  of  hie  podtion  fn  Gongrcss  to  further  his  bosf* 
CAMPAin^-  ('o.NTRlBUTio:»8.  DCSS  interest  were  not  substantiated.  In  1908 
SHEBIDAHITE.  See  MeteoK(ii  or,Y.  Mr.  Sherman  received  practically  a  unanimoas 
SHEBJfAN,  jAlfES  ScHO<)iJn\vT.  Vice-  noniiiiatiiu  for  the  VicePreHidency.  In  the 
President  of  tiw  United  States,  died  October  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  party 
SO,  lOlS.  He  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  a  in  Mew  York  which  occurred  in  1910,  Mr.  Sher> 
suburb  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  24,  1855.  His  man  broke  his  friendship  with  Theodore  Roose- 
father  was  General  Richard  U.  Slierman.  He  velt  and  allied  himself  with  the  latler's  oppo- 
was  educated  in  the  jullic  schools  of  New  ncnts  at  the  Republicaii  State  oi»nvention  .it 
Hartford  and  at  Hamilton  College,  from  which  Saratoga,  lie  contested  with  Hoo«evelt  fur  the 
he  graduated  in  1878.  Althov^  his  father  temporary  ciiairmanship  of  tlie  convention  and 
and  liis  two  brothers  were  Democrats  and  he  waa  defested.  Ho  received  a  decisive  defeat 
himself  was  a  member  of  that  party  in  his  early  i*i  hie  attempt  to  secure  the  8S  deU-^'at.-*  of 
years,    he   joined   the    Republican   party    when  his  countr  for  tuis  e  invention.    He  failed  i  von 


college  he  atadied  law  and  in  1880  was  admitted  <  I  i  t. 
to  the  bar.   Ho  was  elected  to  the  office  of     8HIPBUIZJ>Iira.    The  annual   report  of 

mayor  of  Utfea  In  1884,  the  youngest  man  who  shipbuilding  In  various  eountriei^  compiled  by 

ever  held  thiit  [n  aition.    In  1887  he  '.viis  i  l.cted  Lloyd's    !'< -ji^-ti-r    and    giving   the    tonna::e  of 

to  tl»e  oOth  I'ongress  and  was  refilecte  I  to  nerve  merchant  ships  e.xceeding  100  tons  huinclu-d  in 

in  the  Slst,  54tti,  Mth,  56th,  67th,  68th,  50th,  all  countries  shows  that  the  total  output  oi  the 

and  ttOth  Congreasea.  He  waa  a  delegate  to  world  for  1812  waa  1719  merchant  Teasels,  of 

the  Republican  national  convention  in  18M,  2,901,700  tona  This  represents  a  total  inrr^se 

and  was  chairman   of  the   Hepublican   State  in  the  world's  production  of  merchant  -1  i;  f 

conventions  of  1805,  190U,  and  1908.    In  Con-  251,620  tons;  but  this  did  not  constitute  * 

graaa  be  soon  made  an  impression  as  a  strong  record,  for   1906,  when  2,919,763  tons  were 

figure.  He  became  a  eloae  friend  of  Thomas  launched,  still  holds  an  advantage  of  17JBM 

II.  Reed  during  the  tatter's  speatcership,  and  tons.   Of  the  1012  aggregate.  7 IS  vessels  were 

pnaided   over   the   House   of   Rr prr^-pntatives  launched  In  the  United  Kinglom,  representing 

more  frequently  than  any  other  meintier.    He  1.738,514  tons — practically  liO  pt-r  cent,  of  the 

was  also  for  many  years  a  firm  friend  and  ad-  total.    Germany  ranks  second  with  obI^  11$ 

mirer  of  Theodora  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  was  vessels,  representing  376,317  tons»  or  a  fuala 

offered  flie  offlee  of  aeerelary  of  tlie  Senate,  of  18  per  cent.  The  United  States  eooea  third 

while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  House  of  with  90,000  tons  for  ships  built  on  the  great 

Representatives.    He  declined  this  ofTer  and  a  lakes,  making  a  total  of  174  vessels  of  284.- 

little  later  President  McKinley  urged  him  to  223  tons   launched  during  the  past  yesr  This 

accept  a  poet  as  one  of  the  appraisera  of  the  proportion  ia  9.8  per  cent.  France  takes  fourth 
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plttt  with  80  vessels,  of  110,734  tons,  «  pfO> 
portion  of  3.8  per  cent.;  and  Holland,  with  112 
vessels,  of  U9,4;}y  tons,  loiitribules  3.43  per 
cent,  of  the  total;  Japan,  whidi  comes  next, 
launched  1U8  vessels,  oi  ft7,755  toii». 

Aecordiug^,  it  i*  apfArenti  thmt  Great 
Britain  was  itill  ptfcmiiMnt  In  •hipboOding, 
and  its  proportion  for  1012  was  up  to  the  aver- 
age, though  in  1911  this  was  bti  per  cent.;  while 
in  1907.  the  lait  year  of  great  activity,  tlie 
ratio  vaa  58  per  cent,  and  in  1906,  63  per 
cent.  Germany's  proportion  for  1012  was  13 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.7  per  cent,  in 
1911;  and  in  190U,  when  also  there  wam  great 
activity,  it  was  11  per  cent.;  in  11104-8  it  was 
over  10  oer  cent.  In  1912,  tbereiore,  Oermaay 
eonaideraoly  improved  ita  relative  poaition.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  the  proportion 
was  considerably  more  than  in  1911,  when, 
hewvw,  the  total  was  abnormally  low— namely, 
^yi  per  eent  In  1910,  on  the  otiier  band,  it 
was  17  per  cent.  The  French  total  was  less 
tlian  in  the  previous  vrarH,  their  3.8  per  cent, 
for  1912  comparing  with  4.75  and  4.1'^  per 
cent,  in  the  two  previous  years.  Holland's 
proportion  was  practically  the  same  aa  in  the 

Jrerknu  year,  when  It  wna  per  0UiL,  mad 
M  per  cent.  In  Mid. 


TSRNAUF.  OK   Mkbchaut  akd  War 

(Ovw  100  ToKS)  Launchd  zn  EaOB 
VAuims  Couincr 


Auatria- Hungary  ....  29.297 

B«^um   «.22< 

liritiRh   OolOBlaa   26.343 

China    3.M2 

Denmark    12,371 

Prance    106,114 

Germany    tlttJlVI 

HoUaod    T1.7V1 

Italy   5S.078 

Japan  ................  53.315 

Norway    37.481 

I'.u!«M):i   4,S9S 

.Spain    3.234 

Swedt-n    9.869 

United  States    S61.e06 

Other  eountrlea    1*0 

Total    forelan  and 

colonial    990,893 

Total  for  the  V.  K,  1.277,81 4 

Total  for  world.... 2,2S8,707 


58.105 
7.663 
•19.6«2 
2.189 
19.651 
184.184 
M7.477 
•I,t70 
92.719 
81.790 
35.535 
96.264 
6.598 
9.852 
287.550 
ISO 


1.384.379 

2,034.630 


88,742 
18.542 
34.790 
&MI 
26.28S 
169.889 
477.742 
101.642 
40.060 
88.731 
50.358 
15,663 
21,580 
13,968 
349,496 


1,506.147 

1,930.251 


2,418,009  3,436.898 


Lloyd'a  ligvfca  for  the  displacement  tonnage 
of  warships  exceeding  100  tons,  launched  for 
the  various  navies  snowed  that  the  abnormal 
output  of  1911  waa  not  muintairK  il  lurin;,' 
1912,  tboagh  the  total  was  only  second  to  the 
flgnree  then  recorded.  The  decrease — 234,- 
240  tons — was  attributable  lai^ly  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  and  would  be  regarded 
•Mt)i  -iiirie  degree  of  ^utisfiicti.in  were  the  fig- 
ure* indicative  of  any  lessening  of  the  compe- 
tition in  naval  strength  and  armaments,  but 
an  examination  of  tte  facts  does  not  justify 
any  aneh  feeling  of  optimism.  It  wilt  be 
noted  that  the  total  output  is  !7J  vf-.-.N.  of 
&34,629  tons.  This  make^i  the  a^gr estate  for 
IMt  and  IMS  therefore  over  1.300,000  tons, 
efnal  to  an  average  of  650,000  tons,  whicli  is 
nearly  40  per  eent.  higher  than  the  largest 

tota,]  for  anv  prrvinu>*  yejir.  Thr  T?riti-h  pr')- 
portion  of  the  total  for  the  two  years  was  30 
per  cent.,  which,  against  the  proportion  of  60 
per  eent.  4»f  the  wosid*a  merchant  tonnage 


launched  wua  thought  by  British  naval  authori" 
ties  to  constitute  matter  for  rellection.  The 
German  total  was  18^4  P^r  cent.,  which  com* 
pared  with  her  proportion  of  13  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  merchant  shipping  output.  The 
United  States  added  5000  tons  to  the  displace- 
ment of  their  warships  launched  in  1912,  as 
compared  with  the  previou^j  year;  France,  2000 
tons;  Japan,  19,000  tons;  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 2!»,()U0  tons.  The  British  total  was  58,- 
343  tons  less;  the  lulian  toUl,  60,079  ton* 
leee;  and  the  Russian  total,  92,768  tons  less. 
No  significance  need  be  attached  tu  ^uch  in- 
creases or  decreases,  because  the  tigure»  from 
year  to  year  must  tiuctuate.  la  the  case  of 
Buaaia,  for  inatance,  there  «u  greater  activity 
in  the  building  of  werehlpe  hi  1912  than  In 
1911,  and  in  otfior  stnti-s  ihp  t<Mnlrncy  was  dis- 
tinctly towardts  increased  production  of  war- 
ships. See  BATTLnsBiPS,  and  NAVAL  FlOO* 
uas,  also  tables  on  page  650. 

SHiraVILDIIIG   I!C    AlCEBICAir   OOAST  TaKM. 

In  addition  to  a  numb*  r  nl  warshipu  for  var- 
ious nations,  tue  American  coa^t  ^hipyardd 
were  filled  with  important  vessels  under  con- 
•tnietion,  and  with  tlie  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Inereaeed  buaineea  wae  looked  for.  The 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  was  bui.ding  tiie  steel  Chinese  cruiser 
Fei  lJung,  3'J2  leet  length  over  all  and  2tiO0 

frees  tons'  displacement,  the  steel  flrst-class 
attleahip  Iforeno,  504  feet,  7  inehee  over  all 
and  27,600  gross  tons'  displacement,  for  Ar- 
gentina, a  steel  collier  332  feet,  1  inch  over 
all,  for  coast  service,  a  steel  passenger  and 
freight  steamer  442  feet,  6  inches  over  all  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  a  steel 
freight  steamer  344  feet  over  all  for  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company,  and  two  steel 
bulk  oil  teaniers  343  feet,  4  inches  over  all  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Maryland 
Steel  Company  at  the  Sparrow's  Point  yards, 
Maryland,  had  undnr  cooatmetloa  aix  freiglit 
eteamera,  429  feet,  2  Inehca  over  ^1  for  »• 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  each 
of  6600  gross  tonnage,  and  two  passenger 
steamers  277  feet  over  all  for  the  Chesapeake 
Steamahip  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
A  ateel  freight  ateamer  314  feet,  7^  Inchea 
over  all  was  building  at  the  Fore  River  yards, 
Quiucy,  MuHH.,  for  the  Union  Sulphur  Com- 
pany, as  was  also  a  steel  oil  steamer  436  feet 
over  all,  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The 
Newport  Mews  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  had  under  construction  several  large 
freight  and  passenger  steamers,  oil  steamers, 
and  oil  barges,  and  at  the  yards  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  a  large  and  varied  programme  of 
construction  was  ucder  way.  Toe  Pacific 
shipbuilders  al.so  shared  in  tins  activity  and 
while  no  very  large  work  was  reported  from 
that  c.iaHt,  yet  moat  of '  the  planta  were  aS' 
cet'dingly  active. 

The  large  side-wheel  steamer  Wa«Afaple» 
Irving,  for  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  was 
launched  from  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company's  y.tr  l  it  Camden.  N.  J.,  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  This  vessel  was  to  be  licensed  to  carry 
6000  paaeengers  and  was  416  feet,  R  inches  In 
lenglli  over  all,  molded  beam  47  feet,  beam 
over  guard  86  feet,  6  inches,  depth  14  feet,  6 
irirlip^.  The  engiir:'-'^  wi-rr  tlircc  cylinder  com- 
pound inclined  type  supplied  with  steam  from 
four  dnglo  ud  two  doiili]»«Bded  Seotdi  boil* 
an. 
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The  accompanying  table  from  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister shows  tlje  tonnage  of  vessels  of  KX)  tons 
gTQM  and  upwards,  exclusive  of  warships, 
riimebMl  in  the  prineipftl  ooontrioi  ot  tli«  world 
from  19W  to  1912: 


business  at  timeB  of  reduced  activity",  it  would 
(seem  as  il  the  competition  with  the  coast  yards 
was  becoming  greater.  The  number  of  bulk 
freighters  under  ooMtruction  showed  e  de* 
crease  for  the  year,  and  toe  7  under  eonittw 


Aus.-  Brit  Den-  Ger- 

Tear    U.  K.  Hun.  Cola,  nuu-k  France  many 

tons    tone  tons  tons    tons  tons 

1908     929.669  23,602  34,181  19.172    83,429  207.777 

i;>09     991,066  25,006  7,461  7,[>0«     42.1i<7  128.696 

1910  1.143,169  14.304  26,343  12,lii4    8(t.761  159,3(i3 

1911  1.803,844  37,836  19,662  18.689  125,472  255,632 
1»U  1.738.514  34.790  38.821  26.103  110.734  376,317 


Hoi-  Nor-  United  Other 

land   Italy  Japan  way  States  c'trlea  TotAls 

tons    tons     tons    tons     tons  tons  No.  lota 

58,604  26,864  59,725  52,8S9  304,643  32,981  1405  l,823.2g« 

h'J.\W  31,217  52.319  28,601  209,604  19.276  lOM  i.602,057 

70,945  23,019  30,215  36,931  331.318  29,401  1277  1.957.S53 

93,(*5(i  17.401  44.359  36,435  171.569  27.291  1599  2,«S0.M0 

99.439  25.196  57.755  60.255  284.223  (0,623  1719  2.90UO 


Tlie  attaelied  table  from  Lloyd's  Regitttr 
ebowe  the  ninnlier  end  tonnage  of  wnnhm 
launched  by  Great  Britain  and  other  oountriea 

from  1908  to  1812: 


United  Kingdom 

Tear  No.  Tona 

1908    36  74.186 

1909    42  126.230 

mo    U  134.646 

ini    M  no.7a6 

1*19    w»  i9unf 


No. 
91 
109 

n 
nt 

141 


Abroad 


Tons 
235.603 
278.245 
176,209 
638.083 
t4a;892 


The  followtngr  table  from  Lloyd's  Register 

showR  the  number  atitl  ill sj-l.n  lament  of  war- 
ships of  100  tons  and  upwards  launched  for 
tbn  variong  mewim  from  1M8  to  1912; 


tion  would  have  a  capacitir     0^000  groaa 
<tf  ore  on  •  single  trip,  lo  tbat  when  they  are 

eotnpleted,  the  carrying  capacity  added  to  the 
lake  fleet  of  bulk  freighters  in  eleven  years, 
would  have  been  increased  by  43.298,000  tona. 

The  launchings  on  the  great  lakes  in  Ameri- 
can yards  during  1910  auonnted  to  25  maeli, 
of  whicli  H  ^vfre  bulk  freighters  (6  for  the 
const),  6  [Mikuge  freighters  (3  for  the  coast), 
3  oil  barfji  H  ti»r  coast  service,  3  passenger  boats, 

1  conveyor  boat,  1  sand  steamer,  1  oil  steamer. 

2  scows,  1  car  ferry,  1  bridge  pontoon,  1  float* 
ing  (Jock,  1  barge,  and  1  aleni  wheel  ataamer 
for  Kootenay  Lake. 

During  the  year  the  Detroit  Shiphiiiliiing 
Company,  at  ita  Wyandotte  yard,  launched  t 
laiga  paMeBfor  ateaoMr,  built  for  tiie  Clti«> 


_       Amevtoaa  Auatro* 

Tear  Brttlah  (U.  B.)  Hunc.  FVenoli  Gennan  Italian  Japanese  Rnaelan  Flacs  TMal 

tons       tons  tons  tons       tons  tons  tons'  tons  tons  No.  toas 

1908  49.560      52.850  16.153  21.600       97.660  29.400  LM!4:.  8.800  81,421  127  m«» 

1909  9  8.790      48.639  22.217  9  5.740       99.116  2.088  3  75  1.246  36,264  151  404.475 

1910  13S.626  30,287  14.993  24.063       49,024  19,374  23,100    16,488  122  JIO.SM 

Itll   ^21'i22  52'5!*  s^'**^  128.340  75,018  37,071  93.260  »i,960  m  lujm 

1912     163.087  62,673  4MI1  IMCf      NJIO  14;iM  mCoK  4tt  U^NT  174  UU» 


The  following  table  ahowa  the  ahipa  built  and 
documented  in  the  United  Statea  wt  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  1)  f  i^m^cr  31  1912,  frOB  tbo 
report  of  the  HuiLau  of  Navigation: 


land  and  BnfTalo  Tranoit  Company  for  serrict 
on  tlia  great  lalcan  Ihla  waa  the  largest  side- 
wheel  steamship  in  the  world,  Wing  17' 
in  length  over  all,  i)G  feet.  6  inches  i  \tr  :ii 


Wood  Steel 
Sail  Steam  UDrlned       Sail  Steam       Unrissad      __  Total 

Mo.  Oroia  NouChmni    Mo.  Oroaa  No.  woaa 


NOk  Oroaa  Mo.  Groaa  Mo.  0«nm  MouOrm    Mo.  Oroaa  No.  Oroaa  NIol  

Atlantic  and 

Gulf    ...  67  17.221  427  18.510  149    42,482      3    2,040      49     VtMt     10   S.890  702  I71.494 

Porto  Rico..    7  91  4  115   ,                           11  «* 

Paciflo              •  7M  m  UJM    UT  10.771                       11      T,7tt    47S  37.416 

Great  Lakea  t  S4  M9  4.010  tX    4;i78     t  4»4U      tt    il,a5      9  l,tlB  941  7l,4tt 


^*Riwi"  „    149    9,979     98      49t    14      1.149      9  1.991      191  9JI0 

Total         99  19.009    1149  44,990    900  97.970     9  9.499    109  lH.7tt    19  9.419     1197  99477 


iSHU'iii;iu>ixa  on  toe  Gbkat  Laxss.  During 
1912  the  shipyards  of  the  great  lakea  on  both 

sides  of  the  bonndnry  had  52  vessels  under 
construct  ioi)  for  l!n3  delivery.  These  in- 
cluded 7  bulk  freighters.  3  passenger  steamers, 
2  package  freighters,  3  oil  steamers,  3  oil 
barges,  1  car  feTry,  15  barges,  8  lighten.  • 
dredges'.  1  floating  dry  dock,  1  lii^hfhoiise  ten- 
der, 1  tug,  1  tunnel  launch,  1  iniuliine  boat, 
and  1  scow.  It  uas  worthy  of  note  that  24 
ot  these  vessels  were  for  salt-water  nervice, 
6  being  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  IS 
for  coastwise  trade.  The  construction  of  ves- 
sels for  coast  service  by  the  shipyards  on  the 
great  lakes  was  showing  a  steady  increase,  and 
while  the  buildera  have  been  looking  lor  such 


breadth  over  guards  and  23  feet*  6  incbts 
molded  depth  of  hnlL  The  engfaiea  were  of 

8000  horsepower  and  were  designed  to  giv.'  s 
speed  of  22  miles  an  hour  from  dock  to  Jock. 
FLIaborate  and  luxurious  accommodations  we^ 
arranged  for  pasaeDgers,  of  which  some  0000 
conid  be  aeeomniodatcd,  there  being  a  total 
of  610  staterooms,  while  I'OO  fnns  of  freifht 
could  be  curried  on  the  mam  do  k  of  the  ves- 
Hel.  The  vesiH>l  was  providcti  with  a  Im-w  rti'i- 
der  for  use  in  the  tortuous  channels  at  both 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  The  electric  eqaip* 
ment,  including  a  complete  wireless  pl.nnt.  wa» 
exceedingly  elaborate^  and  unusual  facilities 
for  fire  protection  were  installed. 
Qbeat  Bbitazn.  In  Great  Britain  there  were 
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fewer  small  craft  and  f<>wer  moderate-sized 
ships  built  in  1912.  but  a  greater  number  of 
veHsvls  hftwcfn  0000  and  lO.OOO  tuns  register — 
60,  a8  compared  with  34  in  1911.  Seventeen 
■Mrehant  abips  exceeded  10,000  tons,  which  was 
<NM  leas  than  io  1911,  but  the  largeit  waa  only 
18,600  tons,  tnough  several  Tcaaela  of  extra- 
ordinary size  were  being  ooastrneCod  for 
launching  during  1913. 

The  following  table  (from  B»fbMeriHfft  Loii> 
don),  shows  tlw  notably  laige  nwrehant  steam- 
en  laoBcbed  duriqg  tho  jtu  in  British  yards: 


Name  Tons  LH.P. 

White  Star  liner 
Ceramic    .  ..18.BM  dtlO 

Canadian  Paci- 
flc  liners  Em- 
press of  A8la 
and  Empress 
of    Russia  16,860   

Nestor   14.600  8,000 

Untoa  8tsam> 

ablp   Goi  of 

N«nr  Beataad 

llii«r)IIacu«.lt.SM   

Desna,  Darna 

and    Drl  na . . .  1 1,600  6.960 
P.  and  O.  liners 
Beltana  and 

BenaUa   11,1M  9jm 

Spanish  Trans- 
atlantic liner 
Relna  Victoria 

....10,(40  11,000 


Kawkes   Bay...  10,650  5,200 


BuUders 

Harland    St  Wolff. 
hx±t  BOUaat 


Falrfleld   Co..  Ltd.. 

Glasgow. 
Workman.  Clark  and 

Co..  Ltd.. 


John  Brown  A  Co.. 

Limited.  Clyde- 
bank. 

Uarland  and  Wolff, 


6.200 

u 


Caird  A  Ca.  Lim- 
ited. Qreenoclc 


Swan.    Hunter  and 
Wigham  Klchard- 
son.    Ltd.,  New- 
castle. 
Workman.  Clark  and 
Co..  Ltd,  Belfast. 
Da  Do. 
I>0i.  Do. 
Da  Do. 


Makarini   10.624 

Vastrto   I9,m 

▼aulMut   10.011 

Holt  llBOr 

ixion   10.SI0  CBOO  SootU'  Co..  Limited. 

Spanish  Trans- 
atlantic  liner 
Infanta  Isabel 

do  Bonrban..l0.oao  11,000  

The  following  table  from  Engineering,  Lon- 
don, gives  the  aggregate  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  fhe  yoMT  1912,  M  eompend 
with  19111  

1911 
Tons 
1,986.184 
47,tVi 


1912 

Tnn.M 

tonnace*   1.924.320 


Per  cent,  of  total  

Total  merchant  tonnage**. 


.t.OS4.000 
.  lUM 

«.on.oM 
ss.eoo 

.I.10MM 

.  471.000 

400.000 

tt.4 

so.o 

.1.911.536 
B 

e  98.2 

1.868.624 
OT.S 

TTorsepower  of  en^nes  2,271,776  2.241,600 

I'cr  Cent,   of  all   naval  ton- 
nage  to  merchant  tonnage        10.8  18.0 

*Itadvdeo  warShtpo  InriK  In  intrate  yards. 

••  Excludes  British  and  forelsrn  warships. 

The  above  table  includes  vessels  smaller  than 
the  100  ton  limit  observed  hj  Llogrd's  JBs^ler 
•ad  flofttiag  drv  docks. 

OoiCAirT.  In  I9I2  Germany  achieved  the 
record  total  nf  HOO  vessels  of  477,742  tons.  The 
merchant  shipplnf;  output  showed  an  increase 
of  miaiy  120.000  tons  over  1911,  and  the  total 
tneresae,  reekoning  all  ships,  was  90,265  tons, 
the  diflStnnee  Mag  due  to  the  smaller  number 
of  wnnliipe  tallt.  Tbo  figaree,  liowevor,  did  not 


take  into  account  the  large  number  of  river 
craft  launched  at  yards  situated  in  inland 
waters.  The  list  included  the  largest  vessel 
built  during  the  year,  the  imperulor,  of  about 
52,000 'tons,  launched  1^  the  Vulean  Company 
at  Hamburg.  Five  of  the  vessels  built,  repre- 
sentinfj;  18,258  tons,  were  fitted  with  internal- 
coinbu.stion  engines,  the  largest  being  an  oil- 
carrying  steamer  of  5810  tons.  There  were  10 
other  vessels,  averaging  271  tons,  fitted  with 
oil  engines.  There  were  under  construction  a 
turbine-steamer  of  about  68,000  tons,  also  at 
the  Vulvan  Works  at  Hamburg,  a  suamer  nf 
about  35,000  tons,  three  between  20,000  and 
20,000  tons  (one  of  tbera  to  be  fitted  with  tur> 
bines),  two  between  10,000  and  In.OOO  tons, 
and  30  other  vessels  of  between  5000  tons  and 
10,000  tons,  including  11  to  carry  oil  in  hulk, 
three  of  which  were  to  be  fitted  with  Diesel 
engines. 

Fbance.  The  1912  output,  lOS  vesseh,  of 
169,889  ton.s,  constituted  a  better  record  for 
France  than  for  several  years,  except  1911, 
when  the  total  was  14,295  tons  greater.  Re- 
garding the  purely  nmrelieBt  woflc,  hotwever, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nenrly  15,000  tons.  The 
output  included  six  vessels  of  over  5000  tons; 
the  largest  was  the  il issi.tsippi,  of  about  7000 
tons,  and  a  turbine  Channel  steamer  Rouen,  of 
1056  tons,  was  designed  for  a  speed  of  22  kools. 
The  merchant  work  on  hand  (173,000  tons) 
considerably  exceeded  the  output  of  1912,  and 
four  of  the  vessels  were  between  12.000  tons 
and  15,000  tons.  Two  of  these  were  to  be  fitted 
with  comUt.etion  turbines  end  reeiproeating 
machinery, 

XETHEHLANDfl,  The  total  output  of  all 
Dutch  shipping  was  greater  than  in  previous 
years,  the  117  vessels  launched  making  up  101,- 
642  tons.  As  regards  the  merchant  work,  the 
total  was  6400  tons  above  the  output  of  191 1» 
and  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  such  return. 
As  in  the  case  of  Germany,  there  were  not  in- 
cluded the  vessels  for  river  navigation,  of  which 
more  than  90,000  tons  were  launched  in  1912. 
The  larger  Tceselo  lanndMd  were  three,  of  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000  tons.  Here,  again,  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engine  is  making  headway, 
two  large  vessels  and  17  small  vessels  having 
been  fitted  with  such  mschinery,  while  un  hand 
there  are  two  cargo  steamers,  each  of  4500  tons, 
to  be  propelled  by  Diesel  engines. 

Japan.  The  total  merchant  and  war  ton- 
nage produced  included  174  vessels  of  88,731 
tons,  which  is  about  7000  tons  more  than  in 
the'  previous  year.  The  merchant  tonnage  con- 
eislea  almost  entirelf  of  email  vessels,  with 
the  exception  of  two  steamers  of  about  650O 
tons.  The  increase  in  the  merchant  total,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  about  13,400  tons. 

AuBTBiA-Hu.NOABT.  This  country  showed  an 
increase  of  S0,637  tons.  Part  of  this,  however, 
was  due  to  activity  in  warship-building,  the 
increase  in  merchant  work  being  only  3000 
tons.  Tlie  output  was  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  vessels  between  5000  and  8000  tons.  In 
progress  there  are  new  ships  of  67,000  tMS. 

NoBWAT.  The  Norwegian  total,  composed 
entirely  of  merchant  vessels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  warship  of  103  tons,  represented 
50,358  tons,  the  measurement  of  90  vessels, 
nearly  all  email  craft.  This  was  nearlj  19^ 
000  tons  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

BamsH  C0LONIE8.  The  output,  of  course, 
did  not  inehide  anjr  warshipe*  aad  was  15,000 
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Iwft  mon  than  in  1911.  Chily  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  inercMe  was  dam  to  sea^going 

tonntige, 

Dknmakk  sliuwcd  an  increase  of  less  tlian 
7000  tons,  and  tliere  were  included  in  the  out- 

Sut  two  veMHoln  of  4934  tons  and  3716  tons, 
ttcd  with  Diesel  engines.  This  method  of 
propulsion  was  recorde<l  by  Lloyd's  Register 
MS  being  adopted  by  several  cargo  vessels  of 
considerable  size  building  in  Copenhagen. 

In  tba  taVIe  below  aro  givm  the  •team  and 
•ailing  vessels  of  over  100  tons,  BomlMir,  aad 
net  and  gro^s  tonnage  of  the  several  oonn- 
tries  of  the  world,  as  nsovM  Ib  Uofd^  Reg- 
taler  for  1912-13: 


depth  far  above  the  water  line.  The  MOfdUw 
maehimxj  ooui^t«l  of  tiirbinM  ol  ttmnad 
power. 

The  Aquitania,  whose  tonnage  was  stated  at 
45,000  tons,  was  also  fitted  with  steam  turbinrf 
which  were  adopted  for  two  otiMr  ooean  linen 
of  16,000  tons,  and  four  •!••«»»  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  4150  ton^.  Ineloding  we  BrUmmk, 
of  50,000  tons,  there  were  nine  steamers,  with 
a  total  groas  tonnage  of  194,380  tons,  to  be 
fitted  with  a  combination  of  steam  turbines 
and  reciprocating  enginea.  One  of  these,  of  32,- 
500  tons,  was  for  the  Holland-Anerika  Line; 
another,  of  27,000  tons,  for  the  Red  Star  Linf: 
two  Bojal  Mail  liners,  of  29,900  tons;  two  vtf 


Steam  Sail  ToUl 

British:                                   Number  Net  tons  Gross  tons  Nurat>er  Net  Ions  Number  Tonnas* 

United  Klnsdom                         8.524  10,784,104  17,730.940  755  482.680  9.279  18.21S.C4 

Colonlea                                         1.490  858.972  1.471,830  676  188.910  2.165  1.660.T4rt 

Total   lOMi  ll.«43.07fi  19.203.770  MSO  671.&90  11.444  19.874.»»' 

American  (United  States)   

Sea                                       1.171  1,1Y4.S7|  hm.9»  Ult  2.lfO,MO  t.m  tJIMM 

Lakes                                         SM  1.707.egS  2.Mt.4n>  S4  ••.a64  MS  t^M* 

Phlllpplna  lalaada                           77  29.020  47.440  I4  2.884  91  WM* 

Total                                           1,836  2,911. Og7  4.107.849  1.606  1,150.638  3.442  5.25g.4S7 

Arrenttnlan                                       228  102,066  171,631  66  32.720  294  204.351 

Austro-Hungarlan                               392  560.fi<)5  902,704  3  363  395  903,'X7 

Belgian                                              162  168,536  267,131  8  4.553  160  271.6M 

BnattiaB                                         170  177.60S  M0.M7  64  14.441  4M  I06.3SS 

Chltaaa                                            ••  99,m  108.814  42  86.418  140  146.2S2 

Chinese                                               65  B5,97t  87,242    66  87.242 

Cuban                                                   60  38.289  62.236  7  1.083  67  63.Sl!i 

Danish                                                 548  413.122  703.520  281  54.079  829  757,55^ 

Dutch                                                602  681. 2S7  1.104.220  99  26.686  701  l,i:?.>'>< 

French               ,                                  932  942.598  1.638.501  659  414.017  1.491  2.&i>2.5l!l 

German                                             1.908  2.60.-J.655  4.276.191  306  862.792  2.213  4.S2S.5U 

Oreek                                                   346  407.137  648,667  87  19,663  433  6««.23« 

Haitian                                               6  2.017  3.387    6  3.J87 

lUUan                                            6S«  677.200  1,119.121  664  279.461  1.090  ].3»>,68: 

JapaoeM                                    910  M6b70»  1.S44.091  .......  M  UHjn 

Maslcan                                     41  St.4M  S6,81«  14  t.1M  H  ItJtt 

Norweclaa   MK  1.01».9«  1,695,321  637  697,275  2.m  i,tn.m 

I'eruvlan                                               19  1S.14»  25.346  38  16.916  67  42J4S 

Portumiese                                       106  60.988  85,481  100  26,603  206  112.0*4 

Rumanian                                          22  14.884  28.689  1  285  23  tH.iU 

Russian                                             690  440.619  764,627  617  181,M4  1.207  934.(91 

Sarawal<                                               4  2.016  8.378    4  S.«rj 

Siamese                                              12  7,966  12.986    12  12.9J6 

Hpanlah                                          626  461.571  766.IS6  64  16,849  590  7T1.9U 

Swedish                                       1.006  600.162  866.862  406  102,090  1.400  969.943 

Turkish                                           141  70.601  120.411  176  60.646  tU  UUN 

Vracuajran                                      46  36.210  66.916  14  U,0M  «  UJUt 

Venezuelan                                       f  8*636  4J83  S  tit  IS  OU 

Other  countries:  Bulffarta,  Co- 
lombia. Coala  Rieu,  l-Viiiidnr, 
Elfypt.  Honduras.  Llbf-rln. 
Nicaragua.  Oman.  Panama, 
Persia,  Salvador,  Samos.  Zan- 

slbar,  etc                                     60  16,766  20.611  20  6,661  70  86.871 

Total   38J17     24.977,920  40.616.177  7^*^  6.668.600  10.616  4M00.6n 


Notable  SrcAMSHirs.  The  rear  1912  was 
noteworthy  for  the  building  of  three  steamships 
larger  than  any  previously  built — the  Ham- 
burg-American liner  Imperator,  the  Cunard 
liner  .4gwt(anio,  and  the  White  Star  liner  iiri' 
tannic.  The  Imperntor  wan  iU9  feet  long.  06- 
foot  bean,  and  of  over  50,000  tons  displacenicnt, 
being  some  SOOO  tons  larger  than  the  Olympic 
This  vessel,  wliirh  had  been  under  construc- 
tion since  June  18,  1910,  was  launched  from  the 
Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Works  at  Hamburg.  She 
weighed  27,000  tons  when  launched,  and  was 
the  first  fonr-serew  tmrbine  steamship  of  the 
(^Jerman  mercantile  fleet.     The  ship  was  sup- 

elied   with   both   longitudinal    and  transverse 
Dllchends  and  a  double  bottom,  the  longitudi- 
bttlkhead  in  the  engine  room  extending 
tlie  bottom  00  feet  upward  to  the  aaeoiia 


sels.  of  31.200  ton^,  for  the  Paeifte  84«*a  Nftv- 
igation  Company;  one  of  UJHO  tooa;  and  aa- 

other  of  8800  tons. 

In  ini2  eight  commercial  ships  with  oil  en- 

8ioes  were  put  into  commission,  as  agaiwt 
bree  such  vessels  in  1911,  the  horsepoaer 
amounting  to  3350,  and  averaging  1660  per 
ship.  The  three  pion<>er  vessels  made  ftuceeis- 
fill  rf<  nrd8  during  the  year,  and  two  of  theis 
made  extensive  trips  to  the  Far  Kaat.  Alost  of 
the  new  construction  for  the  year  was  bdlg 
built  in  the  works  of  Holland,  Denmark,  asd 
Glermany,  while  an  English  Diesel  onmbinatios 
was  established  at  OIa'<f,'ow  during  the  year. 

Two  vessels,  of  between  3000  and  4Ci00  toa* 
each,  along  with  a  number  of  small  craft.  ww» 
being  fitted  with  tntetnal-oonhnatkni  engiaw 
Attention,  however,  wm  culled  to  the  f aet  Hot 
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vith  forty  dteamers,  of  a  total  tmiiage  of  about 
2S1J0OO  tmm,  being  built  to  enny  oil  in  buUi, 
this  number  of  motor^htps  teemed  small;  be* 

cause  if  marine  engineers  and  shipowners  were 
aatiaded  with  the  reliability  ul  the  oil-engine, 
oil-carrying  ships  presented  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  lor  the  application  of  the  iqrstem, 
as  commereUI  conditions  were  favorable.  No 
better  >^cof>e  for  the  application  of  the  system 
could  be  found,  liut  Jlritish  firms  were  obvi- 
ou>tly  indisposed,  with  tlie  great  demand  for 
tonnage  manifested  during  the  year,  to  risk  ex* 
perimenta  on  such  a  scales 

SHIFFING.  See  SuirBTTirDTNG, 
SHOES.  See  Boots  and  Shoes. 
SHOOTINO.  The  United  .States  carried  off 
the  liouors  in  shooting  in  1912  by  winning  the 
moat  inpwtant  events  in  three  international 
matches.  These  contests  were  held  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentina,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Stockholm.  In  the  competi- 
tion at  Buenos  Ayres  there  were  live  marks- 
men on  a  side,  each  man  firing  ISO  shots— 40 
standing,  40  kneeling,  and  40  prone — at  a  range 
of  SSO  meters.  Out  of  a  highest  possible  score 
of  fiOOO  points,  the  U.  S  team  made  4729  and 
Argentina  Tlie  individual  ciiampionship 

was  won  by  Capt  Stuart  W.  Wise  of  Massa- 
chosetts.  m  the  matches  for  the  Falma  Trophy 
at  Ottawa,  the  17.  8.  defeated  Canada  by  1720 
points  to  1712  at  *^00  ,  000  and  1000  yard 
ranges.  For  a  nummary  of  tlie  shooting 
matches  at  Stockholm,  see  Olympic  Ga.me.s. 

The  principal  rille  nwtcbes  held  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  year  were  those  held  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  Sea 
Girt,  N.  J.  The  inuividual  military  champion- 
ship was  won  by  C  iporal  C.  B.  Long,  of  the 
Massachu-setts  Volunteer  Mititia,  with  a  score 
of  235.  Other  events  and  winners  were:  Wim- 
bledon Cup  (1000  yard*),  20  shoU),  A.  L. 
Briggs,  U.  S.  A.,  497;  Leech  Cup  (800,  000,  and 
lOOO  yiirJa,  7  sTiofs),  Sergeant  F.  H.  Keene, 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  104;  Marine 
Corps  (000  and  1000  yards,  15  shots),  Capt.  <> 
H.  Bmemm,  Ohio  l^ational  Guard,  194:  Regi- 
uantal  Turn  match.  Fint  Infantry  DIsirlct  of 
Columbia  National  Ouard,  754;  Company  Team 
match.  Company  K,  First  Infantry,  D.  C.  N. 
C  354;  Revolver  Team  m  iti  h.  Fimt  SfUadron, 
New  York  National  Guard,  1031. 

The  outdoor  championship  matilij^  of  the 
U.  S.  Revolver  Associstion  were  held  through- 
out the  varions  Mates  from  Scptemher28  lo 
(k  t<i1i,  r  <].  rill'  winners  of  the  more  important 
events  were:  Target  revolver,  A.  M.  Poindex- 
ter.  Denver,  467;  target  pistol.  U  P.  Castal- 
dini.  Springfield,  Mass.;  military  revolver  and 
military  record  matelieB.  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio;  military  revolver  team  match, 
l>enver  Revolver  Club.  The  -■\»sociatinn  was 
rem-e»ented  in  the  Olympic  Games  (q.  v.) 

The  world's  amateur  championship  at  trap 
slMOtinK  was  won  by  Oeorse  L.  Lyon,  who  de- 
feated L  S.  German  at  WiTmin'^ton.  Dtl.  nor- 
man,  however,  retained  his  chatupionship  title 
in  the  professional  matches.  The  world's  ama- 
teur team  championship  went  to  J.  B.  Graham 
and  R  W.  Clancy.  B.  M.  Higynnson  captured 
the  national  amateur  cluimpionship. 

The  intercollegiate  ind<Kjr  ciiampionship  of 
the  U.  S.  (riHes)  was  won  by  the  MasaaclMi- 
setts  Agricultural  College,  and  the  outdoor 
championship  by  Harvard. 

SHTTTTLEMAKSBS'  DZ8BASB.    See  Iir- 

bVaiHlAL  DiSCASB. 


8ZAJL  An  Independent  kingdom  of  aoaib- 
eastern  Asia,  e.xtending  approximately  from 
the  6th  to  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude  and 
from  the  tITtli  to  the  106tb  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude; length  from  north  to  south,  approxi- 
mately 1020  milts,  and  greatest  breadth,  480. 
Coast  line.  1300  miles}  toUl  area,  about  198,> 
000  sq.  miles. 

Population,  lA-c.  The  country  is  divided 
into  17  mouthons  (circles),  subdivided  into  79 
muangs  (provinces),  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  409  amphurs  (districts)  ;  these  are 
in  turn  made  up  of  3993  taiuboiis  (ViUageji), 
divided  into  mu  bans  (hamlets).  According  to 
an  oilicial  report  issued  in  2<fovember,  1910,  the 
popuUlion  of  the  kingdom  was  7,561,977;  of 
whom  lay  males  numbered  .1,707,466  and  lay 
females  3,729,021,  and  persons  in  holy  orders 
numbered  14:i,U3U.  Tlie  racial  figures  for  the 
iiayap  and  ii>arm  monthons  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. In  the  remaining  monthons  tlie  Siamese 
numbered  4,419,506  (639,920  In  Hangkok  mon- 
thon)  ;  Chinese,  370,134  (197,918);  Malays, 
.3ti3.756  (20,764);  Cambodians,  83,762;  Mohns, 
27,260}  Karens,  17,512}  Aonamites,  6647. 
There  an  Upwards  of  2000  Europeans  and 
Amerieaaa  resident  in  Siam,  mostly  in  Bangkok. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  is  gener- 
ally res|H3nsible  for  all  government  sciiools.  It 
him  drawn  up  a  plan  of  education  fur  the  en- 
tire aountry,  which  is  UOW  partly  in  operation. 
There  are  besidea  government-aid^  private 
adiools,  and  several  miesions.  The  religion  of 
the  court  is  Huddhism,  and  l»r„'i  i  fiutitional 
powers  are  in  the  bands  of  the  Buddhist  monks. 

Pboouction.    Agriculture  is  carried  on  und^r 

Srimitive  conditions.  Wooden  plows  are  used, 
rawn  by  water  bufTsloes  in  the  stiff  lowland 
clays  and  by  bullocks  on  the  sandier  liiglilnndsi. 
Irrigation  is  practiced,  and  rice  is  the  leading 
crop.  Many  of  the  varieties  grown  are  consid- 
ered by  experts  to  be  amoiv  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  production  next  in  importanee 
after  rice  is  teak  The  forests  in  which  this 
speuieji  occurii  are  bituuted  for  the  most  part  in 
the  monthons  of  Bayap,  Nakonsawan,  and  Pit- 
sanuiok,  and  are  leased  to  private  companies 
for  a  term  of  years,  usually  15.  Teak  ia  worked 
by  f^irdling  the  trees,  leaving  them  standing 
for  two  years  to  season,  and  felling  them;  they 
are  then  dragged,  mostly  by  elepliants,  to  the 
nearest  streams,  down  which  they  are  floated 
to  the  duty  station  at  Paknampoh,  where  they 
are  measured  and  the  duty  is  collected  before 
they  are  sent  to  Bangkok.  Before  the  organi- 
zation of  a  government  forestry  department 
the  teak  forests  were  ruthlessly  exploited,  all 
the  more  accessible  tracts  having  been  so  over- 
worked that  tiiey  will  supply  no  more  teak  for 
another  fifty  years.  Rosewood  and  other  valu- 
able tinilx-rs  are  found  in  lower  Siain.  and  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  work  them  upon  a  com- 
mercial hasii. 

The  only  minprn??>  worked  or  n  comTnercinl 
»cuk-  are  tin  and  wolfram.  Seven-eighths  of 
the  tin  comes  from  the  Puket  monthon  (70.718 
piculs  in  1910-11).  The  output  from  the  east 
eoast  is  small,  though  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
rnihvay  will  develop  the  induftry  t!ir  rr  Sinci^ 
the  cession  to  the  French  of  the  I'ailm  district 
iHHi?)  the  gem  industry  has  ceased  to  be  of 
importance;  gems  are  found  near  Krat  and 
elsewhere,  hut  their  vnlne  is  negligible^  ^ 

Cdmmkwf..  7n  the  table  below  are  seen  im- 
ports and  t\{M)rts  lor  190t>-i0  and  lUlQ  ll,  with 
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tiie  five-year  average  from  IMS-UUV  ia  titila 

(1  ticaI=about  cents): 


Impofta* 

1909-10  1910-11  Average 

S%  gOOd«»   68.818.199  58.3S9.4iX)  61.219.028 

Liquors                      1,452.786  1,416.979  1,618,909 

Gold  leaf                 3,129,306  3,206,972  6,906,350 

Opium   2.341.2SO  2,109.747  1.916.932 

TNMVl*   4jno,VI9  t,OMJ>0  tM^jm 

TMal  W,m.m  «.tOM«  TUM«W 

Exports: 

Rlcet   86,078,586  91.060,879  81,021,633 

Teak                        6,976,067  7.624.092  11.896,244 

Treasure                  1.618,588  223.140  982.830 

Hlsct                      7,548,658  8.549.231  7.989.429 

Re-exports               1,349.646  1.45u,479  1,287,149 

Total   10S,670.4S4  108,907,821  108,177,286 

*  Cotton  soods  In  the  1910-11  trade,  11.808,211 
ticals;  silk  gooOM,  S.744,304;  gmiuy  sacks.  S,4M,S9! , 
provisions,  4,775,442:  oIL  8.696,652;  machlner>, 
hardware,  etc.  1  17,588,34*  piculs  In  1910-11.  Buf- 
falo- and  cow-hides  (1910-11),  1,267,940  tkuls;  bul- 
locks, 248,820:  bufTalo  horns,  190,571;  other  horns, 
JI9,732:  hoES,  22C,'J1'3;  fish  t^luiuo),  849,613;  other 
fish.  l»,liS;  dried  mussels,  460.012;  pepper.  689,- 
4nOi  rough  rubta*,  a4k,000:  tin  oatUtt.  libMlI  eta 

Totol  importo  191M2,  73,139.000  tieab 
iXJ,  K.,  17,971,000;  Singapore,  11,078,000; 
Chiiw,  10,024,000;  Hongkong,  8,741,000;  Brit- 
ish India,  6,034,000;  Germany,  4,783,000; 
Dnteh  poMeaaioiia,  3,020,000) ;  total  export*, 
M,fl34,000  (thnmgh  Singapore,  40,111,000; 
Ilongkon-j.  25.618,000)  Rice  exports  1911-18, 
€5.841.000  ticals:  teak,  6,113,000.  Vessels  en- 
tered 1911-12,  735  steamers,  of  624,608  tons. 
Herchant  marine,  1012,  29  steamers,  of  8725 
toM,  and  91  sailing,  of  7442. 

BilLWATS.  The  total  length  (April,  1911) 
of  state  and  private  railways  was  1003  kilo- 
meters, of  which  106  kms.  were  privately  owned 
aarrow-gaiu»  lines  and  087  belonged  to  the 
Stete^  as  follows;  Bangkok  to  Korat,  264 
kllM.|  the  Lopburi  line,  42  kms.,  which  consti- 
tutes a  section  of  the  projected  Northern  Rail- 
way; the  Southwestern,  151.5  kms.,  from 
Bangkok  via  Nakonchaisi  to  the  Mekong, 
thence  south  to  Petchaburi;  another  section  of 
the  Northern,  118  kms.,  Lopburi  to  Pakaaoi' 
poh,  with  extension  to  Pitsanulok,  188  km. 
The  tir-t  ^ccticn  of  the  Eastern  line,  from 
Bangkok  to  IVtriu,  O.'i  kms..  was  opened  in 
January,  1908;  the  seetion  of  the  Northern, 
from  Pitsanulok  to  Ban  Dara,  67.7  kms.,  on 
Hovemher  11,  1908;  the  section  Ban  Dara,  Uta> 
radit,  Pang  Ton  Phung,  52.5  kms.,  Aufnist  15, 
1909,  together  with  a  branch  from  Ban  Dara 
to  Sawankalok,  29  kms. 

The  Pang  Ton  Pbung  to  Meh  Puak  line,  10 
kms.,  was  opened  June  1,  1911,  and  replaees 
the  caravan  mute  from  T'taradit  to  Phrae  over 
-the  Kao  Plung  pass.  1  he  first  section  of  the 
Soottern  lino,  Petchaburi  tn  Ban  Cha  Am,  36 
tan.,  vaa  ooaBpleted  June  19.  1911,  and  a  fur- 
ther seetion  of^  24  kms.  to  Hum  Hfn  before  the 

end  of  the  year. 

Under  construction  on  the  Northern  is  the 
short  section  of  5  kms.  from  Meh  Puak  to  Dene 
Cbai,  the  temporary  terminus  until  the  exten- 
sion to  Chiengmai  is  autboriied.  The  ultimate 
terminn'?  of  the  Southern  Railway  is  the  Kelan- 
tan  boundarv  by  an  extension  from  Trang,  a 
total  distance  of* 970  kms  (distance  from  IVtch- 
aburi  to  Trang.  676  kms.).  The  line  will  serve 
A  population  of  ovar  1%  asflUoim,  aad  open  up 


fertile  tracts;  it  will  also  develop  the  mining 
districts  and  accelerate  tbe  mail  service  to  Eu- 
rope. 

fiHAHOE.  The  aotioialed  zeTenue  in  1911-12 
was  68,321.000  tieals.    Ordinary  expenditure, 

02,235,539;  for  railway  construction,  y,66O.670; 
fur  irrigation,  2,014,399 — total  extraordmary, 
11,675,0«9;  making  a  total  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  73,910,008.  The  public  debt  (1911) 
stood  at  £7,000,000;  paper  eurraief,  Haich  11, 
1011,  18,770.220  ticald.  The  reserve  fund  es- 
tablished under  the  Gold  Standard  act  now 
stands  at  £045,941,  held  entirely  in  gold,  and 
reserved  absolutely  for  tbe  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  rtaUli^  of  anfaange. 

Akmy.  a  standing  army  of  about  25,000  is 
maintained,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of 
1905  a  system  of  universal  military  training 
was  in  force.  The  troops  are  armed  with 
Mannlielier  and  Mauser  riflea. 

OovKBNMENT.  The  government  is  an  ahsa* 
lute  monarchy,  and  succession  is  limited  to  the 

E)rinces  of  the  blood  ranking  highest  among  the 
:ing'8  sons.  The  present  king  being  without 
male  issue,  the  succession  paaaea  prestunptirdf 
through  the  line  of  the  qneen-motber's  sons 
according  to  their  respective  l^es.  Reigning 
king,  (Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr)  Maha  Va- 
jiravudh;  born  January  1,  1881,  proclaimed 
■nocessor  and  crown  prince  1895,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  October  23,  1910.  Be  aras 
educated  at  Oxford  and  haa  traveled  cxten* 
sively.    Bangkok  is  the  aeat  of  government. 

It  was  announced  early  in  March  that  docu- 
menta  had  lieen  discovered  revealing  a  wide- 
spread tmuplmcf  at  Bangkok  ioT^Ying  oA- 
cera  of  the  army  and  nary,  in  iMith  of  whidi 
branches  of  the  service  a  mutiny  had  been 
brought  about.  This  discovery  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  many  persons.  Tliey  were  tried  by 
court-martial,  which  sentenced  three  to  impris- 
onment for  lif^  and  twenty  to  twenty  yaari. 
SIBEBIA.  See  Russia,  and  Explobatio*. 
SIEBBA  LEONE.  A  British  colony  and 
protectorate  (32,110  sq.  miles;  1,400,000  inhah- 
lUnts,  as  estimated  December  31,  1910);  a 
country  on  the  t»eat  eoast  of  Africa.  Tbe  capi- 
tal, Freetown,  had  (1911)  34,090  inhabiUnts. 
Tbe  colony  proper  contained  (census  of  1911) 
7S,370  inhabitants  (40.896  males);  of  whom 
702  were  white  (640  males)  and  74,668  (  40,* 
2M  make)  colored.  The  death  rate  Is  ffrae* 
town  in  1910  was  S7  per  tteweari. 


1W7         1908         IWI  Itit 

I-^x^orU  ..    881.259  736.756  981.466  1.249.sr7i 

Revenue   .     85«t,104  321,000  361.326  425.115 

Kxpend.  ..     345,567  341,871  336.746  361. r.-: 

Shlpptnc*  .1,880.681  2,046,152  2.191.US  1.894^ 

•  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

•  Palm  kernels,   £644.684:  kola  nnta.  £191.941: 

Tlie  main  railway  (the  first  to  be  opened  b 
British  West  Africa)  extends  from  Freetown 
to  Balma,  2201-4  miles.  Branch  lines  run  to  the 
Hill  Station  (6  miles)  and  to  government 
wharves,  etc.  A  branch  line  from  Boia  the 
Rokell  River  was  under  construction  in  1912. 
Telegraph  lines,  298  miles.  Sir  E.  J<.  Men- 
wether  was  governor  in  1912. 

SILK.  The  silk  industry  in  1912  suffered 
from  various  developments  in  world  politics. 
The  molntioii  and  the  new  sepnbUe  in  Ckim 
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'disturbed  business  conditions  ir  that  country, 
while  the  war  between  Italy  aud  larkoy  in- 
volved two  iuipDrtant  silk-prodiKing  niitiun.'*. 
Ltikewise  tlic  Balkan  War  had  ita  etl^t  u^uii 
raw  silk  production,  for  in  the  silk  production 
for  i911'12  jfiuropeaa  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States  were  rMpotiaibb  lot  7,034,747  kilograms 
of  cocootii!  or  UOS.OOO  kilograms  of  silk,  which 
product lOQ  was  divided  into  375,000  kilograms 
produced  bv  Salonica  and  Adriauople  and  228,- 
000  by  tbc'fislkui  Sutes  and  Qneoe.  The  pro- 
dnctkm  of  Frnaee  and  Italy,  bowwer,  fneraMcd 
during  Iho  y.'.ir,  and  a  greater  amount  of  raw 
silk  was  iiundled  in  the  Eiirupeau  conditioning 
works  than  in  1911,  while  European  mills  were 
buag  tbroogbottt  tba  year,  though  with  a  leaa  ac- 
tive demand  near  ita  eloae^  I'he  imports  fnm 
Japan  to  the  United  States  were  greater  in 

1911  than  in  1911,  but  to  Europe  lei»s,  while 
tbe  shipments  from   Shanghai   to  tl  -    I  nited 
states  were  also  greater  in  1912  than  iu  1911, 
<7aiitall,  bowever,  sbowing  a  small  decrease  in 

1912  from  the  figures  for  1911.  Italy  made 
abipmeutii  in  the  IahI  three  months  of  1912  to 
-tha  United  States  more  than  double  those  of 
1911.  Of  the  old  crop,  54  per  cent,  of  the  total 
■«xporta  of  tbe  Aaiatic  market  waa  sent  to  the 
United  States,  as  against  39  per  wnt.  taken  by 
Europe,  the  balance  going  to  India  and  the 
Eastern  m.u  kris. 

Silk.  Citoi'  Estimate.  The  world  silk  crop 
lor  1912>1913  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  esti- 
mated at  about  24,000,000  kilflgranu  (52,010,- 
000  pounds),  or  an  excess  over  the  seaaon  of 
leil-llU'i  of  about  ti  !  -i  nt  The  reports 
from  almost  all  of  the  siik-prcxlucing  countries 
•bowed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year's  crop, 
«xcept  in  tba  Levant,  wbere  a  shortage  of  about 
10  per  cent  from  tbe  prevloue  year  was  e»ti» 
mated,  dup  to  a  deficiency  in  the  yellow  cocoon 
of  Syria  and  of  the  white  cocoon  in  Bruti  and 
Adriauople.  Italy's  crop  for  1912  was  esti- 
nnted  at  about  16  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that 
for  191I.  Pranee  showed  an  inerease  of  aboot 
30  per  cent.  Hungary  and  Spain  were  approxi- 
mately the  same,  a»  was  also  Japan,  while  Can- 
ton, where  the  1911  production  was  abnormally 
amall.  gbowed  an  increase  of  about  the  normal 
average.    Tbe  aeeompanying  table  from  tbe 

Arnfrirnri  fUlk-foumat  gives  the  estimated  to- 
tals of  tbe  dilferent  countries  compared  with  t^ 
results  for  the  two  years  pr«vimiSi  ilie  quBti- 

ties  beintr  in  kilntrr;iTn9. 


£uroD«                         5,050.000  4.330.000  4.700,000 

Japan                        9.800.000  9.3JO  oOO  «.M0,000 

China                          4.700.000  4,300,000  S.&IO.OOO 

Cam  n   2:100,000  1.SM.000  «,gO,000 

t4.0W.O0O  tt.«SO.O0O  tS,MOvOOO 


This  table  does  not  include  tbe  tosaab  raw 
ailk,  tbe  estimated  prodnctlon  of  whteb,  fn  the 

season  ini2-13.  was  given  at  8,439,000  pounds. 

It  was  reported  that  the  secretaries  of  agri 
Caltnre  and  commerce  in  France  were  prepar- 
ing a  bill  to  make  compulsory  tbe  indelible 
marking  of  each  and  every  article  containing 
artiHcial  f^ilk  a?  such,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  French  silk  products  and  protect 
natural  silk  against  the  invanion  of  the  arti- 
ficial product.  Nevertheless,  in  Europe  arti- 
Heial  silk  continues  to  make  headway  and  • 
aamber  of  large  faetoriea  aro  sow  at  work  cm 
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its  production.   Many  of  the  leading  makers, 

however,  failed  to  snow  a  profit  and  several 

eiiiicerna  reported  a  net  loss  on  tbe  year's  busi- 
iiesa.  On  tiie  other  hand  an  English  eoncern 
operating  in  the  United  States  was  reported  as 
paying  35  per  oeat.  in  divideadSp  while  a  Ger- 
man factory  at  Elberfeld  pahl  86  per  cent. 
These  concerns,  however,  were  considered  tbe 
most  succetunful  manufacturers  in  tlie  business, 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  taking  the 
ioduatry  aa  a  wboie  the  gaina  and  leases  would 
about  balance. 

The  silk  inlii^tir  in  the  United  States  was 
not  particularly  concerned  with  tariff  questions 
during  the  year,  but  at  its  close,  it  was  antici- 

Cted  that  changes  more  or  leas  tadieal  would 
made  In  Schedule  Lb 
Silk  manufacturers  of  the  ITnited  States  were 
busy  throughout  the  year,  but  with  varying  de- 
grees of  prosperity,  as  in  many  cases  it  was 
thought  Uwt  tbe  manufacturing  businem  baa 
been  oondneted  upon  too  eloee  a  margin.  Never* 
tlielesK  thr  lisp  of  silk  greatly  increased  and 
silk  H!i<i  silk  iuhiics  were  favored  by  fasliion. 
]}  t,vi  vn  ,  actual  consumption  of  silk  fabrics 
during  tbe  year  was  restricted  by  tiie  fashion 
which  continued  to  decree  narrow  skirts  and 
limited  material.  This  was  offset  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  use  of  more  costly  and  elegant 
silks  and  their  continuance  in  general  favor. 

The  total  number  of  silk  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  in  1912  as  given  by  Davison's 
Directory  of  the  8tlk  Trade  ( lOlS)  was  atated 
at  1562,  an  incren*(e  of  97  mills  over  tbe  num- 
ber in  1911.  In  Xi  v  Ti  rsey  there  were  in  1912 
380  as  against  38/  in  19l''.  and  of  these  293 
were  in  Paterson,  as  compared  with  300  in 
1911.  The  SUte  of  New  York  had  375  in  1912, 
as  compared  with  848  in  1911,  or  a  gain  of  87, 
while  Pennsylvania  bad  473  in  1912,  as  com- 
pared with  420  in  the  previous  year.  There 
were  304  broad  silk  mills  in  1912,  as  against 
387  in  1011,  25  more  ribbon  mlUa  and  32  more 
mtlla  manufactoring  webbing  and  narrow  la- 
brics.  In  1912  there  were  199  throwing  and 
spun  silk  mills,  or  3  less  than  in  1911,  while 
the  knit  goods  mills  using  silk  were  340,  as 
against  290  in  the  earlier  year.  Tbe  number 
of  dyera  and  Unlahera  of  aflk  nnd  silk  mixed 
goods  at  the  end  of  1912  was  133,  as  compared 
with  123  in  1911,  while  there  were  seven  more 
mills  devote<I  to  cotton  uttd  sllk.  Mid  worsted 
and  silk  mixtures. 

SILK,  .Vbtikicial.   See  Chemistbt,  Txous- 

TKIAL. 

BILK,  WOBLDV  PBODVCnOH  OV.  See 

AORICUi.TUHl£. 

SILOXYU  OLAJ8.  See  Cummwwv  Iron* 

SILVER.    See  METArXTmav, 

SILVZIR.  The  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  by  States  is 
shown  In  the  table  on  page  056,  prepared  by 
the  director  of  the  mint.  It  will  be  seer:  frnm 
this  table  that  the  production  in  tbe  continental 
United  sutea  was  slightly  larger  la  1912  than 
in  1911: 

WoBLD  Pboduction.  The  silver  production  of 
the  world  in  1911-12  is  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  056.  which  is  taken  from  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
table  that  Mexico  continues  to  be  tbe  chief  pro- 
ducer of  silver,  with  ^  Usitod  Statss  second 
and  Canada  third: 
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SKEAT 


Uhird  States  Siltkb  Paovocnox 


(FIm  Oobcot) 

Mil 

ItlS 

237 

516,224 

3.4&6.989 

1.2&6.192 

8.360.416 

•6 

7,70S.Tn 

3.740 

201 

543.360 

25.311 

12,338,589 

13,042,118 

1,251.412 

S.783 

79,896 

40 

200.796 

109,77S 

Texas 

......           442  486 

420  SM 

12.795.072 

7.974 

268.152 

298 

Total.  OoBtlB'Ul 

U.  &  •0.896.0T7 

62.364.253 

Fniilppln*  llano»  . 

5,650 

Total 

61 148  SOS 

vCnOn  Or  THS 

WOBLD 

G 

naa  OunoM) 

IVll 

1912 

76,500,000 

62.369,903 

35.250.000 

17.950.000 

37,500.000 

229.669.902 

EnoBTS  AND  Imi^rts.  The  total  imports  of 
•ilver  into  the  United  States  in  1912  amounted 
to  |44.402,{>:J3.  The  total  exports  to  $64,343,- 
611.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  are 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  though  in  1912  there 
were  oonaiderable  mIm  to  France  for  ooinagc 
purposes. 

Market  in  1912.  The  nioptMy  iivrmpo  price 
of  silver  in  New  York  in  1011-12  is  shown  in 
the  table  below,  which  is  taken  from  tta  Ai* 
giiuering  and  Minimg  Journal: 


UoinuiT  FuoB  ov  Silvik 


Month 

1011 

1912 

M.260 

B0.042 

58.875 

fiS' .::::::::::::::::::::: 

59.207 

60.880 

61.290 

July   

60.654 

  52.171 

61.606 

  52.440 

63.078 

  63.240 

68.471 

62.792 

62.866 

M.IS6 

Nefw  Torti  qmitatloaa,  eents  per  ounee  tro^,  Una 
cnaoa.  •twUnv  allvor,  MM  line. 


8INOAP0BE.   See  Straits  Settleiteivts. 
SINOEB.  EdmxWD.    a  Hunparian  violiniHt. 
died  January  26,  1012.   He  was  born  at  Fort 


Totis,  Hungary,  in  1831.  He  studied  auttie 
under  Ellinger  at  Budapest  and  later  with 

Ridley  Koline.  At  the  same  time  lie  appeare<l 
in  public  in  concerts  in  Austria  and  Germany. 
He  later  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatonr.  In 
1846  he  became  first  violuiMi  of  the  Budapert 
Opera  and  ten  year*  later  was  eondoetor  at 
Vienna.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Royal  Opera 
at  Stuttgart  and  professor  of  the  Conservstorj 
in  that  city.  |H«  was  refnided  as  a  brilliant 
ooneert  master  and  a  flne  teacher.  He  com* 
poseJ  a  vnrifty  of  omipositions  for  the  violin 
and  was  the  autlior  of  a  method  which  became 
popular.  Shortly  beforn  his  dwtll  JuS  ItOBUliS* 
oencea  were  published. 

SKATHTO.  The  international  outdoor  skat- 
ing championships  were  held  at  Saranac  Lake 
in  February,  R,  M.  McLean,  of  Chicago,  and 
B.  L.  Wheeler,  of  Montreal,  winning  a  majority 
of  the  events.  McLean  finished  first  in  the  mile 
and  three  miles,  while  Wheeler  won  the  quarter- 
mile,  half-mile,  and  two  miles.  L.  Ri>e.  of  To- 
ronto, captured  the  220-yaril  daali.  In  the  inter- 
national indoor  championships  held  at  Boston, 
Mcl>ean  won  the  half-mile,  mile»  and  two  miles; 
If.  B.  Kaad,  of  Chicago,  won  the  quarter-mils, 
and  O.  B.  Bush,  of  Vancouver,  the  220-yard 
dash.  Edmund  I.4imy  and  Morris  Wood  met  at 
Saranao  Lake  to  decide  the  American  prnf,-. 
sional  championship,  Lamy  winning  the  half- 
mile,  three-quarter-mile,  mile,  and  two  miles, 
and  Wood  capturing  the  22<Kyard  dash  and 
quarter-mils.  .Abroad,  O.  Ifathiesen,  of  Chris- 
tiania,  estaUidlSd  three  new  world's  amateur 
records.  He  skated  600  meters  in  44^  seconds, 
l.'iOO  meters  in  2  minutes,  20%  seconds,  and  10^ 
000  meters  in  17  minutM»  46  3/10  seconds. 

The  winners  of  the  yarions  roller^katiag 
championships  held  in  the  United  States  were: 
1-mile  world's  professional,  IT.  David^n.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.:  2-mile  world's  professional.  R. 
Peters,  St.  Louis;  1-mile  world's  amateur,  L> 
Rimm,  Chicago;  1-mile  eastern  profesaionsi, 
W.  Blackburn,  New  York;  2-mile  easten 
professional,  W.  Blackburn;  3-mile  eastern 
professional,   W.   Blackburn:     4-mi!e  eastern 

Srofessional,  F.  J.  Clarke,  Xew  York;  5-iniIe, 
7,  BlaieklNirn;  1-mile  eastern  amateur,  J.  Tim- 
nev,  Newark;  2-mile  easteni  amateur,  F.  J* 
Clarke,  New  York;  3-mile  eastern  smateor,  W. 
Burke.  Brooklyn;  4-mile  eastern  amateur,  W. 
Burke;  5-mile  eastern  amateur,  J.  Timney. 

SKEAT,  Wai.tkb  William.  An  Enfflish 
^iik>k)gist  and  educator,  died  October  7.  1912. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  18S5  and  was  edv- 
cated  at  Christ's  Colic-re.  Cambridse.  In  IMO 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  uf  this  college.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  nunii^try  and 
held  curacies  at  Eaat  Dereham  and  at  Godal- 
ming.  Owing  to  an  sffeeHon  of  the  throat  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  ministry.  He  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  and  resumed  studies  of 
English,  philologA-,  and  literature.  In  1S73  he 
aasiated  in  the  foundation  of  the  English  Dia- 
lect Society,  becoming  its  first  director  snd 
afterwards  its  president.  lie  had  already  be- 
gun the  editing  of  the  Middle  English  texts  for 
the  Roynl  English  Te.\t  Society  which  had  btf-n 
establinhed  by  F.  J.  Furnival.  In  1878  he  was 
a]^inted  the  EIrington  and  Bosworth  prefBS* 
sorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  and  in 
1883  was  reflected  a  fellow  at  Christ's  College. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  on  phil> 
logical  subjects' and  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
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o«at  phUoIqgiita  livioff  at  the  time  of  bis 
death.   He  oowred  in  hia  writinga  almost  all 

of  Chaucer,  and  wroto  several  dictionaries  of 
^ords  used  ut  various  periodg.  Among  hia 
published  writings  are:  Launcelot  of  the  Laik 
(18«5);  Fien  the  Piouman  (180fi-ia84)i 
St$fmtobt9ieta  DieHonary  of  tk«  Bngtith  Lan- 
guage (1870-1884);  Xotes  on  Kngiith  Ety- 
mology (1901);  Primer  of  Climsical  and  £ng- 
Uth  Phi!,,in.!x,  (11105);  I'rocerba  of  Alfred 
( 1907)  i  and  Earljf  English  froverbt  (1910). 

SK78CBAPBB8.   See  Taix  Btnumras. 

StEEPINQ  SICKNESS.    Tlie  iutivities  of 
the    British  Sleeping  Sickness  Coainiihaion,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colonial  Oflite  under  the  general 
direction  of  Sir  David  Bruoe,  were  eeutred  on 
dieeoyeriDg  how  large  a  {»art  the  llj  f7l0MjMa 
moraitans  had  in  the  transmiesion  uf  tfn*  try- 
pano8ome8  and  to  what  extent  wild  and  domes- 
tic  animalB  served  us  reservoirs  of  infection. 
Until    1911   the  taetae  fly,  GUmina  palpalia, 
was  believed  to  be  the  MUe  earrler  of  sleeping 
aickncaa}  but  the  occurrence  of  ca<K>B  in  regions 
where  thta  fly  did  not  exist    (KhodcBia  and 
Nyasaland)    made    further    study    j  in;.. m  1 1  vr. 
l>rii.    Kioffhorne   and    York,   working   in  tbe 
Laail|wa  Valley,  northern  Rhodesia,  found  that 
doMma  mortitam  tranamita,  in  nature  as  well 
as  in  laboratory  experiments,  the  human  try- 
pa  nosomea  of  that  resion,  and  that  wild  ani- 
maU  are  naturally  infected.    Ninety-eight  wild 
animals  were  examined,  77  antelopes  and  8 
wild  pigs.    In  7  autelooea  and  1  pig  human 
trrpanoaomea  were  fetutd.    It  was  also  shown 
that  in  other  pnrts  of  Africa  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animab  may  harbor  human  trypano- 
somes    without    detriment    to    health.  t'onse- 
quently,  it  is  possible  that  domestic  animals, 
subject  to  the  bites  of  Gfoastna  monitana,  also 
harbor   the  human  trypanosomen  in  Rhode^iia 
and   Nyasaland.    This  will  frreatly  complicate 
the   jtn  i  l.m,  because  it  is  i  n'  nf  tlie  question 
to  decree  the  destruction  of  all  the  domestic 
animals  in  Nyasaland.     Similarly,  it  follows 
thai  the  destroction  of  all  or  the  greater  num* 
ber  of  the  wild  animals,  which  has  been  adro- 
eatod.  ^voTtld  be  useless.    It  is  possible  that  if 
this   were  done  the  lly,  unable  to  obtain  tbe 
blood  of  these  animals,  would  attack  man  and 
the  domcatie  aaimala  to  a  greater  extent.  The 
work  done  and  eonelnalons  reached  by  the  in- 
Testigators  in  Northern  Rhodesia  are  sumraar- 
ired     as    follows:      (1)    The   human  trypano- 
somes  in  the  Luangwa  Valley  are  transmitted 
by  Olouma  moraitant;  (2)*  approximately  5 
per  eent.  of  tbe  flica  may  become  permanently 
infected  and  capable  of  tran«*niitting  tlie  %'irus; 
(3)    the  period  which  elapses  between  infection 
and  outbreak  is  fourteen  days;   (4)  an  infected 
fly  retains  the  power  of  transmitting  the  dis- 
ease during  its  life  and  is  infective  at  each 
meal    (5)    mechanical  transmission  does  not 
occur   if  a   period  of  twenty-four  hours  has 
elapsed   -IniM   ':ic   infectinj:  niciil;    (6)    there  ;s 
some   evidence   that   in   the    interval  Ix-twcien 
tbe  infecting  feed  and  the  date  on  which  trans- 
missitm  heeomcs  possible  the  parasites  found 
fn   the  files  are  non-infective;    (7)  certain 

species  of  buck  have  he, n  ffniTuI  to  be  infected 
with  the  human  trypanosonn  ■ :  (8)  a  native 
d'-^^  '.fiM:  fi.iii'.il  infeeted. 

SMAXJrPOX  AND  VAGCINATIOJT.  Dr. 
It  I*.  INTon  states  that  daring  tbe  first  three 
months  of  1012  there  were  reported  283  cases 
of  small-pox  in  Michigan.   The  vaccination  his* 


tories  of  tiiese  eases  are  as  follows;  17  patients 
were  ▼aeeinated  between  1  and  10  years  pre- 
viously; 5  lietween  10  and  20  years  previously; 
1  between  2U  and  'dO  yeara  previously;  2  as  far 
back  as  between  50  and  Qi)  years  preriously, 
and  several  "in  childhood,  "years  ago," 
"doubtful,  if  ever,**  etc,;  hot  246  had  never 
been  vaccinated.  It  costs  ^^ichigan  $150, OCH) 
a  year  to  take  care  of  indigent  smallpox 
patients  and  to  protect  the  nnvaccinated. 
Dixon  believes  that  these  figures  constitute 
as  powerful  an  argument  for  thorough  vao» 
cination  and   could  well  be  advanced. 

In  a  recent  bulletin,  issued  by  tbe  Public 
Health  and  .Marine  Hospital  Service  the  luwa 
and  regulations  of  the  several  Statea  relating 
to  vaceination  have  been  compiled  and  anatyt^ 
ically  compared.  Tliere  is  a  marked  lack  of 
uniformity;  legal  requirements  for  compulsory 
vaccination  exist  only  in  Kentucky,  tin  i'liilip- 
pine  Islands,  and  Forto  Kico.  in  Kentucky, 
tbe  law  requires  that  children  shall  be  vac- 
cinated within  twelve  months  after  birth.  All 
minors  and  adults  are  also  to  be  vaccinated. 
PeTM  ns  coming  into  the  State  to  reside  must 
be  vaccinated  within  six  months.  But  there 
se«ns  to  be  no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law 
and  tbe  statute  haa  not  been  enforced.  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  every  child  three  months 
of  age  must  be  vaccinated.  Persons  not  fur- 
niiihiiig  satisfactory  evidence  of  immunity  to 
small-pox  must  be  vaccinated  as  often  as  re- 
quired by  the  health  authorities.  In  Porto 
weo,  the  board  of  health  rei)uirea  that  every 
person  shall  pn>^sr-s  a  cfrti filiate  of  vaccina- 
tion. Arizona,  Hawaii,  .\huyland,  New  Mexico 
and  North  Dakota  have  laws  requiring  the  vac- 
cination of  children,  which,  enforced,  would  in 
time  produce  a  population  of  which  large  pro- 
portion .  would  have  been  vaccinated  at  least 
once.  In  Hawaii,  every  child  is  to  be  pre- 
sented fur  vaccination  within  six  mi  hi  the  after 
birth.  In  Maryland,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
parents  and  guardians  to  have  children  under 
their  i»fs  vaccinated  within  twelve  months  af- 
ter birth  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prsctieahte. 
Guardians  are  also  to  have  other  persons  un- 
der their  control,  and  not  previously  vaccin- 
ated, vaccinated  prior  to  November  1.  In  New 
Mexico,  it  la  tht  duty  of  the  eounbr  school 
superintendents  to  see  that  all  ehlMren  of 
school  age  in  their  respective  counties  are  vac- 
cinated or  have  been  vaccinated  within  a  year. 
In  North  Dakota,  parents  or  guardians  are 
to  cause  minors  or  other  persons  under  their 
care  or  custody  to  be  vaccinated. 

.Although  small  pox  has  been  widely  preva* 
lent  in  the  United  States  for  years,  it  has, 
probably  bccau.sc  of  its  general  extremo  mild- 
ness, received  less  attention  than  should  have 
been  given  to  it.  In  many  sections  it  has  been 
so  mild  that  the  death  rate  has  been  as  low 
as  0.2  per  cent.  In  most  countries,  the  death- 
rate  vnrips  from  15  to  40  per  cent.,  and  this 
was  apparently  true  in  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  1898.  The  mildness  of  the  present 
form  of  small-pox  does  not  show  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  peculiarly  immuno 
or  resistant  to  the  disease,  as  has  In-en  proved 
by  repeated  local  outbreaks  of  the  virulent 
f.  rrn      S,      VlTAI,  STATISTICS, 

SXUiEY,  AI3EBT  Kma.  An  American 
educator  and  humanitarian,  died  December  2, 

1912.  He  was  born  at  Vassslh-  re  \rc.,  in  1R28 
and  graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  1849. 
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He  was  an  instructor  in  that  institutioo  until 
1853.   In   that  year,  with   his   brottwr,  be 

founded  and  became  prinripal  of  the  English 
and  Classical  Aeadtnu^  at  I'hiladelphia,  re- 
maining in  this  position  until  1857.  He  be- 
came in  1858  principal  of  the  Oalc  Grove  Sem- 
inary at  Vasaalboro,  Me.,  and  two  years  later 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  Friends'  Boarding 
School  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Here  he  remained 
until  1879.  In  18U!>  lie  purchH.scd  property  at 
Lake  Mobonk,  Ulster  County,  2s ew  York,  wbidi 
by  subsequent  additions  ultimately  included 
5600  acres.  Here  in  1870  he  built  a' hotel  as  a 
suBiner  resort  From  1882  to  1904  he  yearly 
invited  to  tiiis  place  about  200  persons  a»  his 
p«rtR>iial  ^'uests  for  four  days  to  discusa  the  In- 
dian question.  From  1004  onward  the  question 
of  other  dependent  peoples  (Philippines,  Porto 
Bieo  and  Hiawaii)  was  included.  During  each 
spring  since  1894  a  similar  conference  was  held 
in  the  interest  of  international  arbitration.  To 
this  about  300  personal  guests  ware  invited 
lor  four  daya.  Ja  1880  Mr.  Smiley  purchased 
jointly  witb  his  brother  a  large  property  at 
Redlands,  Cal.  Tliis  property  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  and  is  visited  yearly  by  many 
touriste.  In  1898  he  presented  to  the  eity  of 
Redlands  a  public  Ubrary  and  an  adjoining 
park  at  a  eoat  of  160.000.  Ha  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Brown  University 
and  was  a  memlHjr  of  the  original  board  of 
trustees  of  Hryn  Mawr  College.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  philanthropic  and  humani- 
tarian societies  and  organftationa.  The  re- 
porta  of  the  conferences  on  international  arbi- 
iratlon  have  been  published  each  year  and  have 
contained  valuable  data  baaring  on  the  anhjeet 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  at  Northampton, 
Ma^s..  founded  in  1871.  The  enrollment  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  coll^  in  the  autumn 
of  1012  was  1523.  The  actual  teaching  faculty 
numbered  110.  ITiere  were  30  others,  instruct- 
ors and  assistants.    During  the  year  Professor 

H.  M.  Tyler  and  Professor  B.  K.  Emerson  re- 
tired, and  Miss  Ada  M.  Comstock,  A.  M.,  Litt. 
D.,  was  appointed  dean  of  the  college.  A  con- 
ditional pledge  of  1200,000  was  made  by  the 
general  edueatfon  board.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  college  amounted  in  Utll-12  to  $1,227,- 
821.  and  the  income  to  $376,401.  The  library 
contained  40.300  Tolnnwa.    Pmldent*  Marion 

I,  .  Hiirton, 

SMITH.  Kdwiw.  An  American  astronomer 
and  peoiiesitit,  died  December  2,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1851  and  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1871.  He  carried  on  private  studies  in  as- 
tronomy and  geodesy  and  in  1870  entered  the 
United  States  Coast  and  (iiHxletic  Survey,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  18741  In 
the  same  year  m  was  astronomer  in  charge  of 
a  party  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  at  the 
Chatham  Islands  in  the  SoTith  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  had  charge  of  a  party  for  tin  same  object 
at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  in  18S2.  He  de- 
tennined  the  force  of  gravity  at  Audcland, 
Singapore.  Sydney,  Tokyo,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington.  From  1879  to  1»94  ho  was  in 
charge  of  the  instrument  division  of  the  I'nited 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  During 
thii  tine  he  also  carried  on  observations  for 
the  variation  of  latitude  at  Rockville.  Md.  In 
1895  he  left  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
waa  with  the  New  York  State  Land  Sorraj 


until  1887,  when  ha  waa  again  appointed  aa* 
aiatant  in  the  Oooat  and  Geodetic  Survey.  In 

1809  he  est;i!>liRhpf!  the  International  Oe<:)detis 
Association  LiUitude  Observatory  at  Gaittters- 
burg,  Md.,  and  made  observations  for  varia- 
tion of  latitude  from  October,  1809,  to  Janoaiy, 
1001.  Fron  the  tatter  date  ontU  the  tine  of 
h]s  dcaih  he  was  pnirarrfMl  on  astronomical, 
UiugaeLic,  and  geodetic  work  of  the  Surrey.  Me 
was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  and 
was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  Goomoa  ChiK 
Washington.  He  eontrihnled  aetaml  papen^ 
published  as  appendicea  to  Ooaafc  and  QeodcCis 
Service  Seports. 

8MITS,  Gerbitt.  An  American  organist 
and  composer,  died  July  21,  1012.  He  was 
born  in  Uagerstown,  Md.,  in  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  llobart  College  and  studied  moaie 
and  architecture  abroad.  He  was  auccessivelj 
organist  at  St.  Paul'a  Cathedral,  Buffalo.  St 
Peter's  Church,  Albany,  and  the  Old  Sootb 
Church,  New  York.  This  position  he  held  from 
1805  to  the  time  of  bis  <j'  alli.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  music  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi* 
nary  and  was  professor  of  theory  at  the  Ibalcr 
Sehool,  Brooklyn.  In  this  city  be  gave  over 
three  hundred  free  organ  recitals.  He  was  tlw 
founder  and  for  six  years  the  president  of  the 
Manuscript  Society  of  Composers  and  was  at 
one  time  honorary  president  of  the  Atterieaa 
Guild  of  Organista.  He  waa  well  known  as  a 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  topiea.  AnoBf 
his  compositions  mo:  Kukj  Davxd,  a  cantata; 
i^on^  Cycle;  and  over  seventy-flve  aon^,  nun* 
erous  piano  pieoea,  earola,  and  dinieh  an*  \ 
tbems. 

SHITH,  JoH.N  B£ai<iHA&ixr  An  Anwricaa 
entomologist  and  educator,  died  March  12,  1912. 
He  waa  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1858  aod 
waa  educated  in  tiie  public  schools.  After 
studying  law  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ia 
1878.  In  1884  be  acted  as  special  agent  of  the 
entomological  division  of  the  United  Statca  Dt- 
partment  of  Agriculture.  He  waa  ajpaainlad 
aaeiatant  etirator  of  the  United  Statca  National 
Museum  in  1886.  In  18ns  l,r  ua,  appu'rjtpl  '. 
State  entomologist  of  Kew  Jtrbey.  He  acted  a*  ; 
professor  of  entomology  at  Rut^ra  College  and 
entomologist  of  the  New  Jeracj  Agricaltaial 
College  Experiment  Stattona  fron  IWO  to  ths 
time  of  his  death.  He  did  notable  service  ia 
checking  the  mosquito  pest.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  and  contributed  msny 
articles  to  government  aod  teehaieal  publiea* 
tions.  He  was  the  author  of  Etomimits  Km- 
tomology  for  the  Farmer  and  Frint  Groictr 
(1896),  and  Our  Intect  Friendg  and  Enewiie*. 

SMITH,   WnxiAV.   An   American  soldier, 

died  January  17,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Or- 
well, Vt.,  in  1831  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1854.  He  served  Utroogh- 
out  the  Civil  War  aa  paymaster  and  aa  ngt* 
mental  olBoer.  He  waa  brevetted  Ifentettanl* 
colonel  in  1885.  After  the  close  of  the  war  h*' 
was  appointed  major  and  paymaatcr  in  the 
I'nited  states  army  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous grades  until  he  became  brigadier-geaeral 
and  paymaster-general  in  1800.  He  was  le- 
tired  by  operation  of  law  in  1895. 

SlaXH,  Wnxuu  WaooH.  in  Aneriean 
educator,  died  November  20,  1018.   Be  was 

born  in  Wnrrenton,  Va.,  in  1845  and  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  from  1862  to  1865.  Be 
waa  twice  wounded.  After  the  war  he  studied 
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Mt  Baadolpk'Maoon  CoU^e.  In  the  same  year  erick  W.  Trua,  in  charge  of  tin  Library  and  Bfr 
he  became  anoeiate  and  later  senior  principal  changes. 

of  Bethtl  Academy.  In  this  poHitiuii  he  re-  The  institution  adminiHters  the  United  States 
laaitietl  until  1878.  when  be  became  a  prufes-  Ivatioual  Museum  (q.  v.),  including  tbe  Na- 
JBor  in  tbe  Raadolph-Macon  College.  In  1886  tional  Gallery  of  Art;  the  Bureau  of  Ameriean 
he  waa  choaeii  pfaaldeat  of  thia  inatitution  Sthnokgjrj  the  National  Zoological  Park;  the 
And  in  1897  ehanbellor.  Re  raiiocl  large  sums  Smittiaonian  Astrophysical  Observatory;  the 
t'T  ^nild  and  endow  tbe  Virginia  institutions  International  Exchange  Service;  and  tiie  Ke- 
OTgaiii/ed  into  the  Randolph-Macon  System,  gional  Bureau  for  tbe  United  States  of  tbe  In* 
He  was  founder  of  tbe  Randolph-Maeon  tarnational  Catalogue  of  Scienttfle  Literature 
Woman'a  College  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  was  Explokatiobs  ajco  fiiSEAaCHES.  During  the 
the  author  of  OulHntg  of  Psychology  (1880);  past  year  eeveral  aeieatiflc  exploration  and  re- 
A  Comparative  Chart  of  Syntax  of  Latin,  Greek,  search  parties  have  been  conducting  field  oper- 
German,  trench  and  hngU»h  (1882),  and  num-  ations  uuder  tbe  direction  of  tbe  institution  so 
erous  edlMattoaal  tnwti»  UMI^M  artiela^  aad  far  as  its  limited  income  and  tbe  generosity  of 

poema.    ita  Irknda  hava  permitted,  and  opportuoity  haa 

SMZTHSONIAH  XmnrunOH  (The).  a  reeently  been  offered  for  participating  in  a  miaa- 
learned  institution  in  Washington,  D.  C  ,  eatab-  ber  of  privately-organized  bunting  and  explor- 
litihed  in  I84tj  under  the  terms  of  tbe  will  of  ing  enterprises,  whereby  scientilie  collections 
Janie^  .'■onutlisun  of  Kii<;land,  who  bequeathed  of  great  iniportanea  have  heea  oblaiMd  for  the 
his  fortune  "to  tbe  United  States  of  America,  National  Muaeum. 

to  found  at  Washington,  under  tbe  name  of  the     PAUBOirroLOolCAL.   The  tecretary,  Dr.  Wal> 

Smithsonian  Institution,  an  estnhtislimcnt  for  cott,  continued  in  1912  hia  studies  and  collected 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  Ivuowledge  among  Cambrian  fossils  from  tlie  famous  fossil  h>cal- 
men."  This  bequeBt,  which  eventually  amounted  ity  above  Burgess  Pass,  north  of  Field,  British 
t<j  $.H1,379.63,  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Columbia,  on  tbe  main  Une  of  tbe  Canadian 
United  States,  and  the  inatittttioil  was  estab-  Pacific  Railway,  and  made  a  reconnaissance  sur* 
liabed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  vey  of  the  geological  section  from  Moose  Pass 
lOy  1849.  The  original  endowment  has  been  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Robson,  for  the  com- 
iaereased  by  gifts  and  bequests  from  Thomas  parison  of  the  Cambrian  section  there  with 
<3.  Hodgkins  and  others,  tu  a  total  permanent  tiiat  of  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line, 
fund.  June  30,  1012.  of  $086,018.69.  The  in-  Biouxjicau  One  of  the  private  expeditions 
tereat  on  thia  amounted  to  $58,37A.18»  and  with  in  which  the  inatitution  was  invited  to  nartici- 
various  other  funds  provided  by  friends  of  the  pafe  was' that  organized  by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey, 
institution  for  special  purposes,  made  available  which  operated  in  British  Kast  Africa  and 
a  total  of  $107,168.31  for  carrying  on  tbe  op<  southern  Abyssinia  for  a  year.  All  tbe  natural 
eratioos  and  activities  of  the  institution  for  history  collections  were  offered  to  the  Smith* 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1812.  For  tbe  raain>  M>nian«  and  Mr.  Edmund  Heiier,  late  of  the 
tenaiiee  of  the  tlx  govemneat  branches  under  Smithsonian  African  expaditira,  was  deeig- 
tEe  dir>>otion  of  the  Smithsoaiant  Coagreia  ap-  n.ntrd  n^i  the  representative  of  the  institution 
propriated  $742,000.  to  utcoui^ujiy  the  expedition.    Tbe  results  were 

The  statutory  members  of  the  institution  are  excellent,  totaling  some  4700  skins  of  animals, 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-  birds,  and  reptiles.  Among  tbe  specimens  are 
Preaident,  the  chief  justice,  and  tbe  heads  of  the  series  of  lions  secured  by  Mr.  Rainey  with 
the  rxertitivp  departments.  A  governing  body,  bis  hounds,  as  described  in  his  public  lectures, 
known  tlie  board  of  regents,  and  consisting  The  institution  was  also  represented  in  the 
of  the  Vice  President  if  tl  -  United  States,  the  expedition  to  Africa  conducted  and  financed  by 
chief  justice,  three  lucniberii  of  tbe  Senate,  Mr,  Cbilds  Frick,  of  New  York,  whose  object  was 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  secure  a  collection  of  animals  from  the  ter* 
and  sis  citizens  selected  by  joint  resolution  of  ritory  north  of  that  visited  by  Colonel  Boose' 
Con^ss,  administers  the  affairs  of  the  insti-  velt  in  1010- 11.  covering  at  the  same  time  cer* 
t  it"  ij.  This  boanl  elects  a  chancellor  as  its  tain  parts  of  Abyssinia,  northern  British  East 
presiding  uiiicer.  Tbe  present  incumbent  is  the  Africa,  and  the  country  about  Lake  Rudolf, 
ehief  justice  of  the  United  States.  The  roll  of  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Meams  of  the  original  Smith- 
tbe  regents  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  1912  was  sooian  expedition  was  chosen  as  the  naturalist 
as  followst  Bdward  D.  White,  dilef  justice  of  of  the  party.  About  5000  specimens  of  birda 
the  United  States,  chancellor;  Shelby  M.  d(  n  id  d  hv  Mr,  Frick  to  the  institution  have 
Cullom.  member  of  the  Senate;  Henry  Ca-  been  received,  and  promise  to  materially  enrich 
bot  Ix>dge.  member  of  the  Senate:  Augustus  the  African  bird  collcetiona  of  the  National 
O.  Bacon,  member  of  the  Senate;  John  Dalxell,  Muanun. 

member  of  the  Bouse  of  Hepresentativee;  Scott     In  1910  tbe  Inatitntion,  with  the  cooperation 

Ferris,  member  of  the  TTouse  of  Representa-  of  several  of  the  covernment  departments,  or- 
tives;  Irvin  8.  Pepper,  member  of  the  House  of  ganized  a  biological  survey  of  tbe  Panama  Ca- 
Representatives:  Andrew  D.  White,  citizen  of  nal  Zone.  This  survey  was  continue<i  in  1912, 
New  Yorlc;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  citizen  of  and  the  worlc  accomplished  thus  far  has  added 
Washinirton.  D.  C.|  George  Gray,  eitisen  of  greatly  to  tbe  scientific  knowledge  of  this  re- 
Delaware Charles  P.  Choate,  ,Tr.,  citizen  of  gion.  Fine  collections  of  the  maaunals,  birds, 
Massachu.sf fts;  John  B  Henderson,  Jr.,  citizen  fishes,  reptiles,  and  plants  have  been  made, 
of  Wasbini:tnn.  D.  C  and  Charlea  W.  Fail^  while  special  stuiiics  have  been  carried  on  con- 
bapka,  citizen  of  Indiana.  cerning  the  microscopic  plant  and  animal  life 

The  executive  officer  is  the  secretary  of  the  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Zone 
institution,  who  is  elected  by  the  board  of  re-  Through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Theodore  Ly- 
gents.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott  has  served  in  man,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  the  institution  has 
this  capacity  since  1007.  There  arc  also  two  been  enabled  to  participate  in  a  zoological  ex- 
asaistant  secretaries:  Dr.  Richard  Rathbun.  in  pedition  to  the  Altai  Mountain  region  of  tbe 
charge  of  the  Nattomd  Museum,  and  Dr.  Fred-  Siberia^Mongolian  border,  Central  Asia,  an  ex- 
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eellent  territory  from  Um  BtMuipoiiife  of  the 
huiittr  and  eolleetor,  «nd  om  frtnn  whleh  the 

National  Museum  Im^  at  present  no  collections. 
Mr.  N.  HolliBier,  a  muKeuoi  naturalist,  was  de- 
tailed to  accompany  the  party,  the  expenses  of 
wbieh  vere  provided  for  by  Dt,  Lyman,  wbo 
Ins  offered  to  i>reeeiit  tlw  ii*tunil  history  speeh 
mens  obtained  to  tJie  National  Museum.  Al- 
though tliis  expedition  had  not  complrted  its 
work  at  tiie  close  of  tlie  lifseal  vi-nr,  it  in  antici- 
pated that  it  will  result  in  adding  to  the  mu- 
eenm  eolleetioM  lari^e  Biimbera  of  mammals 
and  birds,  especially  specimens  of  the  wild 
sheep  and  tlie  ikx,  the  principal  big  game  ani- 
mals of  this  locality. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  of  i'hiladelphia,  bas  placed 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution  for  con- 
tinuing the  explorations  he  began  pereomlly 
some  time  aeo  in  Borneo.  The  field-work  Is 
beinjj  done  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Ravni  ^^  l:o  is  collect- 
ing; in  citHtt^rn  Dutch  Borneo,  the  uatural  histury 
of  which  is  practically  imklioira.  The  museum 
wUi  be  fortnnote  to  Mcnra  a  eollection  from 
thie  ocMtntry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  eharae- 
teristrc  Tniinimals.  such  as  orangs,  deer,  and 
wild  pigBf  and  posaibiy  i*ppciinens  of  the  rhi- 
noceros and  tapir,  may  1h-  secured. 

AHTHaoroMWiOAi,  BssKAacusa.  The  iostitu- 
iton  hai  planned  to  eoOperate  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Pnnaraa-Caiifornia  Exposition  of 
San  Diego,  to  carry  on  researches  bearinp  on 
the  origin  of  the  American  Indian.  In  tliis 
connection  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  National 
Mueram,  was  anthoriaed  to  trace  in  a  prelimi- 
nary w:\y  thr  rprnnants  of  the  stock  of  people 
from  wiiith.  Hi  all  probability,  the  American 
race  <<prnnjj.  Hp  departed  on  May  If)  ft  r  Li- 
beria and  Huch  parts  of  Monj;olia  and  Turkew- 
tan  as  the  time  available  would  allow.  In 
these  places  he  was  to  studv  the  native  ^Tpea 
which  arc  regarded  as  bearing  a  etriking  re* 
Htmblance  to  the  Indian,  »ecurin<,'  not  only 
data,  but,  when  possible,  photographs,  cast*  and 
material  objects.  Returning  from  his  Siberian 
trip,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  will  proeeed  to  Peru,  where 
he  wil!  studv  the  collections  there  existing  and 
make  ol  -  r\.itions  on  the  living  nntive?*.  fur- 
thering Ins  former  investigations  there  in  re- 
gard to  the  distrHNition  of  the  varioua  typea  of 
man  in  Pern. 

Dr.  Rfley  D.  Hoere,  also  of  the  museum,  will 
make  a  trip  to  Pt  T  nvrt  nee  Island,  Alaska, 
where  he  intend**  tn  auikt  a  scientific  study  of 
the  Eskimo  tribe  whicli  dwells  there.  The  data 
mnd  material  gathered  are  to  be  introduced  in 
the  exhibits  for  ttie  expoalilon  above  men- 
tioned. A  larpp  amount  of  anthropological 
work  is  carried  on  annually  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Etlmolftgy. 

PVBUCATIONS.  In  "  the  difTusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men,**  no  agency  of  the  in<;titution 
docs  more  than  its  publications,  which  include 
the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edpe,"  the  "Smith  liri  M  incella  neous  Collec- 
tions," and  the  Smitlisonian  Annual  Report, 
beaidee  other  pubtieations.  In  all.  about  130 
new  publicatioaa  were  issued  by  the  8n)ithao> 
nian  and  its  hranehes  during  the  year.  Of 
these,  a  total  of  100.231  copies  wan  distributed 
to  librarip**  and  scientific  institutions.  These 
publication"  relate  lo  all  branchea  of  natural 
and  physical  scienee. 

Ltbrart.  The  librarv  of  the  Smithsonian  In* 
j^titution  in  deiinsifed  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, and  comprises  about  265.000  publications 
consiatlttg  chiefly  of  the  transaetiona  of  learned 


societies  and  seieBtifie  ptriodlcala.  The  library 
of  the  National  Ifnsenm  haa  a  total  of  42,000 

Volumes  and  70,000  pamphlets.  The  library  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  oontaias 
about  21,000  volumes. 

Ut-BEAU  or  Ameucak  Kthnologt.  This  bo- 
reau  is  maintained  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  ethnolofjical  researches 
amiirif,'  the  American  Indians  and  the  names  of 
Hawaii,  and  if-  also  char<red  with  the  e\cav»- 
tion  and  preservation  of  arcbeological  sites  and 
remains,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonisa 
Institution.  Sp^-eial  atten.tion  i"*  paid  tn  the 
history,  languages,  manners,  and  ou>ti)Di»  of 
the  Indians.  Ihe  results  of  the>e  ^^tudie6  tn 
publi6be<l  as  soon  as  completed  in  the  reportii 
and  bulletins.  Sinre  its  organization  under  the 
institution  in  1879,  the  bureau  has  published 
27  annual  reports,  and  more  than  50  bulletins. 

Durinj,'  tlie  yr.tr  yi-t  [ia->ed  much  work  ha* 
been  dune  on  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the 
J^ieblo  Indians  by  Mr.  F.  \V.  Ilodge,  ethnolo- 
gist in  eharge  of  the  bureau.  11a  waa  also  ia 
the  Held  and  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  ardwo- 
logical  sites  of  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  and  to  El 
.Morro,  or  Inscription  Uock.  where  he  ma«le 
Hqueezes  of  the  early  Sjtanish  inscriptions. 
Later  be  aooompanied  Dr.  £daar  L.  Ilewett,  of 
the  American  (fehool  of  Ar^vology,  to  the 
ruined  pireblo  of  Kwasteyiikwa  in  the  .Tcm«>? 
Valley,  to  make  investigations  and  cnlleetn'n- 

Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes  conducted  field  invest 
tions  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arixona,  and 
made  photographs  and  notes  of  many  new  ami 
interesting  d;<^rovpries  in  other  parts,  which  are 
to  be  printed  in  a  report  of  the  bureau.  He  it 
also  preparinyj  a  report  relating:  to  '*  Design* 
on  Prehistoric  Uopi  Pottery,"  and  making  a 
further  study  in  anthropology  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Other  investigations  Were  carried  on  by  ttie 
various  representatives  of  the  bureau  among  th» 
east  Clierokee  of  western  Nortli  Caroiinai  tlie 
"  Croatan  "  Indians  of  southeastern  North  Car- 
olina; the  Tewa  tribes  ol  New  Mexico;  the  Fox 
Indians  near  Tsma,  Towa;  the  Sauk,  the  Oeek. 
the  Shawm  i  iin  l  thf  Osa^je  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa; the  Kickapoo  of  Mexico:  and  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  of  Wisconsin;  and  studies  were 
made  in  the  music  of  the  Chippewa  and  Bknn. 
while  eonsiderabte  progress  waa  made  on  manu- 
scripts and  texts  in  tno  convflo  of  prepatatiea 

for  publication. 

AsTKOPHYRic.\L  OBSEBVATOaT.  The  Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical  CNMervatory  was  foundni 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  aolar  radia- 
tions and  other  phenomena,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Chnrles  O.  Abbot,  director. 
The  year  w.(  -  riot./idi  t(  i  «  \ [■•  1  i *  ions  to  .-Mgvriu 
and  California  to  test  the  supposed  variability 
of  the  sun  by  making  simultaneously,  at  two 
widely  separated  stations,  spectrobolometrie  de- 
terminations of  the  solar  constant  of  radiatioa. 
The  mens\iremrt;t -  made  at  Hassmir.  Alperii. 
af»ret»  with  earlier  ones  at  Washington  and  on 
Mount  Whitney,  California,  and  indicate  that 
Mount  Wilaon  valuea  are  systematieany  a  little 
low.  Apart  from  this  systems  tie  error  the  sv- 
erage  accidental  drfTerencc  Irtween  Alijeriat; 
and  Mount  Whitney  determinations  were  «nl» 
1.2  per  cent.  Indicating  an  average  accidental 
error  of  a  single  solar  constant  determiaatkia 
at  one  station  of  only  0.9  per  cent.  9o  far  sa 
Vet  reduced,  hiph  solar  fon«»tanf  v^bit-s  ob 
tained  in  Algeria  coincide  with  high  values  at 
Mount  Wilson  and  vice  versa.    Many  vahMS 
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retuaiu  to  Le  compultd,  but  it  can  hardly  be  he  served  as  reKister  and  laU  r  r!  i.-f  Miin*.r 
doubted  that  the  outcome  will  prove  oTnclu-  of  U»  United  SfaKTMiS  Fro,,  U  to  mS 
a.v«^y__the  knyukr  short-period  variability  of  he^^a.  poetmaKter  at  Phila.l  l.Ma  Ld  from 


the  ran.    FrORras  alio  has  been  made  m  the  1879  to  18»5  wa«  sufK-riMtendeut  of  th«  United 

d.^senunn  ion    of    standards    of    ;  y ,  1>,  liom.lry  SUtes  Mint  in   that  city.    He  twl«»da!£Md 

Sl^ric'wil'r  ,<*''«=^'»*iiP       «11  United  StaL^?S 

^ric  water  vapor.  which  was  tendered  to  him  bv  Preaideut  Havoa 

-f^j;f*£S"**"tj5;^*^*^  This  is  the  office  From  1880  to  1891  he  wat  mT/'r  reSnt 
?'  t*^  Inteniattona!  Exehange  Service  for  the  and  consul-general  of  Greece.  Kumania  and 
Ln.t.d  States,  and  is  conducted  in  acconlance  S«rvia.  Ue\va»  minister  to  Bwi  ftSi'  IMl 
wnli  tlie  terms  of  a  convintion  entered  into  b«.  to  He  was  well  loimirH 

tweon    the   United   States   and   various  other  and  a  writ"?  «^?l.nH J^n 

gumries  for  the  free  interchaiMe  of  ^y^lentijc,  «»d  ^toa^l!'' ife  w^^  ZnTpZ%  Z 
{2;^;;^v.!!!l.n^'*f™"f    pobl  cationa   be-  subjects.  *Sc  received  several  d^tZiZ  W 
tween  govemincnta,  learned  institutions,  and  in-  foi.  i..i,  ,ul,rs  for  his  diploBintM  BmhoL 
vestigators.    Packages  were  delivered  to  12.008      enrrar  r^-«rn«.«l  !v 

in.stitutions  and   in  livuiuals  during  the    lirst  ^-IsirTBES.    One  of  the  most  inter- 

half  of  1912.  This  bureau  has  handled  since  iU  !f  ?  P'"o««'^"'g  of  social  movements  of 
eaiablishment  over  3.300,000  packaues;  durinc  ^T***  *^  "  '""^  known  as  the  social  or  civie 
the  last  year  31M92  paekages.  having  a  total  movement.    This  is  an  outerowth  o|  tha 

weight  of  568,712  polinds.  Shipments  have  bttildinga 
been  ira  li   to  72  difTerent  countries.  .[°'        development  of  the  spirit  of  com- 

Intek.vatiokal  Catalooui:  or  SciE>Tmc  """'^y  cooperation.  Durinj?  the  past  ten  years 
LrrenATtHE.   The  iastituUon  has  charge  of  the      .  '  '  ,*  gradual  inereasf  in  the  utili- 

United  States  regional  bureau  of  th«  Interna-  t     \  .f^  ^^'^  recreation  centres, 

tfMial  CktaloRue  of  Scientific  lateratnre,  which,  "branes.  public  lectures,  and  debating, 

aa  its  nnrnf  implies,  is  a  classified  catalogue  in  ™"*»cal,  and  druiatic  cluba.  The  social  centre 
book  funn.  of  current  publications  relating  to  ™o*«"'«>*  »  «  IO|Hcal  result.  It  would  havs 
all  brandies  of  science.    Bureaus  have  been  es-  """^ea  constructed  with  a  view  to  their 

tablished  in  32  different  oountriea,  with  a  cen-  a  large  number  of  recreational,  amuse- 

tral  bureau  in  London.   Sine*  Ito  incentiou  in  a"d  civic  activities,  instead  of  day  in- 

1901;  this  international  scientific  catalogue  has  »'™ctJon  of  duldTM  merely.  Thus  the  civic 
been  published  annually  in  the  form  of  17  sopa-  centra  aebral  hotue  Will  require  an  auditorium, 
rate  volumes,  t  ir  i  rt  lutinL-  to  a  separate  branch  V  /""^  reading  rooms,  and  movabh  s  li  .ol 
of  science.  Tlie  regional  bureau  for  the  United  ^f^*^^  Then  under  the  control  of  the  educa- 
States  in  aupported  by  an  annual  appropriation  authorities  there  will  be  organised  in 

by  Couress,  and  is  engaged  in  collecting  refer-  community  xamea  and  dancing  for  young 

enees  of  all  current  scientific  publications  issued  «,nd  old;  gymnastic  and  bathing  opportunities; 
in  flii^  c<  iiritrv.     Mm    1  ir  il  .  r  of  references  for-  societies,   orchestras,  glee   clul  .    in  l 

warded  to  the  Central  Hureau  last  year   was  musical  efTorts;  literary,  debating,  and 

S7^1,«r«boiii)8pereeat.of  tbatoUlfbrthe  '^'"l'^:  P"*'''*-  ipeturos  on  matters  of 
world.  general  scientilic  interest  Moreover, 

This,  or  smoke  re»  ****  whool  house  as  the  civic  centre  would  be 


dud  lor.  7s  a  better  term  than  the  more  common  ***r  PO"t'<?»«  meeting  during  campaigns, 

.\merican  term,  smoke  prevention,  since  after  PoUmg  places  on  election  day,  and  as  head- 
all  smoke  cannot  be  wholly  prevented.  Abate*  quarters  for  political  or  civic  improvement  as- 
nent  ia  widely  employed  in  Great  Britain.  A  fp<'>at«on8  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  po- 
review  of  the  status  of  the  subject  In  the  United  *oeial  life  of  the  eoounnnitjr,  SUta 

States  was  published  in  1012  as  HvUfdn  j!),  U.  nation 

S.  Bureau  of  Mines:  Cityi  fimoke  Os  dumncr.s  and  Though  the  social  centre  has  been  approached 
Smoke  Abatrmrnt.  bv  Saniuel  R.  Flagg.  ' A  new  for  some  years  by  the  multifarious  activities  of 
British  book  is  Julius  H.  Cohen's  Hmoke:  A  the  >iew  York  and  other  city  departmento  of 
Study  of  Town  Air  (London  and  New  York,  education,  it  is  only  within  the  past  three  jears 
1JH2).  Of  some  240  cities  of  less  than  50,-  that  it  has  become  a  widesprp.iri  propaganda. 
000  inhabitants  "  only  12  reported  having  One  of  the  first  cities  to  adopt  the  idea  was 
'  iibrr  ;i  ^tiic  kp  ordinance  or  an  olTicial  Rochest  r  ii;  101)7.  Thi«  was  achieved  through 
I'harged  with  smoke  ins|>ection of  replies  the  leadership  of  Edward  J.  Ward,  since  then 
fnm   60   cities  of   from  to    200,000  connected  with  the  extension  division   of  the 

population,  "  17  are  malting  more  or  leaa  vig-  University  of  Wisconsin.  Chicago  followed  in 
orotts  efforts  to  suppress  the  nuisance**;  and  December,  1910.  and  has  to^ay  developetl  the 
of  2<?  ritii  -i  ^;ivii:;_'  rnnr,  than  200.000  it  ap-  idea  on  an  extensive  scale.  T'n  1.  r  tht-  leader- 
pears  that  2.3  are  making  some  effort  to  reduce  ship  of  Col.  E.  P.  Holland,  the  Southwestern 
smoke,  while  of  5  that  "are  making  practi-  Social  Centre  Conference  was  held  At  DallaSy 
calhr  no  effort."  3  use  fuel  oil  almost  ezelu<  Tex.,  February,  1911,  and  resulted  in  an  aaton* 
sfeeV.  The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  In*  ishingly  rapid  and  widespread  use  of  school 
ternatimi.il  Association  for  ihc  Prevention  of  houses  for  libraries,  amusement  centres,  and 
%Smoke  ^v^^s  l  eld  at  Indianapolis  in  September,  civic-betterment  activities  in  city  and  country 
1912.  In  Texas  and  Oklalioma.    The  first  national 

SNOWOSH,  Abchihalo  LouDOir.  An  Ameri-  conference  was  held  at  Madison,  Wia.«  in  Octo- 
can  diplomat,  died  September  7,  1912.  He  was  her,  lOlI,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  extension 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  in  \9S7  and  division  of  the  Statr  T'nivrrsity  T!irrp  rp=iiltrd 
graduated  from  .TefTerson  College  in  TTe  The  Social  Centre  A»HociatioM  nf  AnnriiH,  with 

studied  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Josiah  Strong  president  and  E(iv'.iinl  \^  ird 
In  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  lieutenant-  secretary,  and  headquarters  at  80  Bible  House, 
cdmel  in  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers  and  New  York  City.  The  school  department  of  Bos- 
partieipntsd  In  aevenl  battles.  After  the  war  ton  has  just  undertaken  the  «f|aniaatlOB  of  r 
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Idur  soeial  centres  under  a  special  Hupcrviaor. 
Under  a  new  tslate  law  authori/inf;  citie-  to  Ir.y 
*  tax  of  two  ceiits  per  $iiK)  as«esmi  valuauua 
Inr  the  wider  use  of  school  bouses,  Milwaukee 
bM  voted  this  tax  and  begun  tbe  organization 
of  oentres.  Numerous  otber  cities  which  bad 
previously  provided  playground-  or  otber  or- 
ganized recreation,  liave  extended  tlicHC  activt- 
ties,  imuUly  under  a  special  supervisor^  until 
ite^  approMh  the.  eivie  centre.  Perhnpe  the 
moat  eomplete  eentre  i»  th«t  orgeDised  m  S^'p- 
tember,  111  12,  by  tbe  Is'ew  York  Social  (  tit re 
Committee  at  Public  School  63,  on  tiie  lower 
East  Side.  This  has  eoaunitteee  in  finance, 
dramatics,  moving  piotora,  music,  dancing,  de> 
bating,  public  meetings,  clubs,  festivaln,  out- 
ings, neighborhood  social  welfare,  gymiKi-%1  ic<, 
and  lectures.  A  very  striking  feature  ut  this 
aumment  is  that  the  universities  of  Kansas, 
MiiWMiri,  OrMon,  Tens,  Virninin,  and  Wash- 
ington have  fMleipad  tbnt  of  wiieonsin  in  lead- 
ing the  development  <Mf  centres  in  their  mptei- 
ive  Stateji. 

The  second  national  conference  on  civic  and 
social  eentre  development  w«a  held  At  Lawrence, 
K«n.»  toward  tbe  close  of  tbe  year. 

LlTEEATl'RE.  Tlip  Divition  of  Rrcrration  of 
the  Ruswll  Satic  1  uundation  publislita  various 
painphlcta  describing  wider  uses  of  school 
,  houses;  Clarence  A.  Perry  of  that  division  bas 
written  Wider  V»o  of  School  PIbnM,  covering 
the  entire  subject,  including  evening  scboolo, 
vacation  schools,  school  playgrounda,  public 
lectures  and  entertainments,  recreation  ;iiiJ 
social  centres,  athletics,  dancing,  and  games. 
The  Survey  frequently  gives  infwnatlon  of  the 
progress  of  this  movement;  n  new  periodical. 
The  Social  Centre,  appeared  in  November,  Os- 
•ian  LanK,  edit .  r,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS.  Within  the  past 
few  years  »  new  department  of  eoonomic  study 
has  been  difTerentisted  under  tbe  name  of  social 
economics.  It  studies  tbe  social  aspects  of  in- 
dustrial conditions.  It  is  practical,  reforma- 
tive, and  socially  constructive  in  its  aims.  It 
aeelu  to  establish  each  conditions  for  industry 
as  are  justifiable  from  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe 
social  welfare  of  worlcers  and  the  oommnnity. 
It  tbuB  pliiccH  til*  liuman  elements  in  economic 
life  above  profits  fur  the  employer.  Much  at- 
tention is  therefore  i^iven  to  the  protection  of 
workers  from  exploitation  through  ehild  labor, 
excessive  hours  or  bad  eonditione  of  women 
workers,  unnrce^sary  accidents,  jnsufliciert  r  mi 
pensation  for  industrial  injuries,  occupational 
diseases,  and  other  conditions.  One  of  its  most 
important  principies  is  the  eitablishment  of 
minimum  standarde  fn  Industry.  Tbtu  tbe  so- 
cial I  '  nomiats  favor  a  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  children;  ultimately  also  for  men. 
Its  establishment  would  raise  the  plane  of  totn- 
petition  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  level  ;  prevent 
the  grasping  and  eonseieneelese  employer  from 
making  profits  by  exploiting  his  workers;  give 
the  employer  who  prefers  to  pay  fair  wages  a 
better  chance*,  and  throw  the  balance  of  indus- 
trial opportunity  in  favor  of  the  entreprenepr 
wbo  bas  snperfor  organizing  ability.  Thbi  nm^ 
prirr-iplf^  applies  to  almost  the  entire  field. 
Phaacs  of  this  aubiect  will  be  found  treated  un- 
der Chikd  LanoB;  Childben's  Bureau;  Inscb- 
Ajicn,  paragrafdia  dealing  with  Induetriol  In- 
•uremee;  Lamw  Lu»l&tioh$  Loav  SKAnst 

MiXIMUM  WAnE;  OCCDPATIOWAI,  DISEASES; 
Oii)-AaB  Pensions;  Soclal  Certbks;  Swsat- 
»«;  W<niBr  IN  IsmtBTKti  WftVABC  WOHS} 


Widows'    Pensions;    Wokiii.Ni^iJEN's  IRBCB- 

A.NCK;   WoKKMEN  's  t  OMPK.N.sATIO.N  . 

Socui.  SxAxnanos  von  L«DL'STnx.  At  tbe  39ih 
Nntionnl  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corree- 

tiong  the  commit tr.'  on  standards  of  living  slI 
labor  presentwi  an  outline  of  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  considered    socially  justifiable. 
Finding  that  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
tbe  population  is  engaging  in   iodvstsy,  the 
committee  insisted  that  more  and  nrnre  public 
regulation  is  m-cessary  in  order  to  protect  life, 
health,  and  efficiency.    It  insisted  that  the  com 
munity  has  a  right  to  complete  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  tneir  eoeial  effects,  ia 
order  to  establish  minimum  occupational  staod- 
ards  as  regards  wages,  hours,  bousing,  health, 
in  I  other  phases  of  the  relation  of  laU^r  to  in- 
dustry. Their  programme  as  to  wages  included 
a  living  wage  for  all  enigaged  in  industri.il  pur- 
anita.  Such  a  wage  mun  provide  education, 
recreation,  care  for  immature  menriwrs  <rf  tb» 
family,  sickness,  and  a  re  is  liable  provision  for 
old  age.     Minimum-wage  commissions  should 
be  establisbed  for  those  indoslriet  where  wouwd, 
children,  and  immigrant  men  are  empkiyed  .at 
wages  tnettfficient  to  maintain  a  normal  staad- 
iiri  nf  living.    Moreover,  all  employers  should 
be  re^uire^l  to  make  detailed  public  reports  of 
their  wage  scales,  their  systems  of  fining,  their 
bonuses,  and  all  modifications  therein.   As  to 
boure,  tbia  platform  provided  an  S-bour  day  for 
all  men  engaged  in  continaouai  industries,  and 
for  women  and  minora  in  all  industries.    It  in- 
eluded  a  six-day  week  and  a  weekly  rest  period 
of  40  consecutive  hours;  the  prohibition  of  n^ht 
work  for  minora  and  women,  and  its  mfnimia- 
tion  for  men.    As  re^nrt}?  safety  and  health,  it 
provided  for  a  federal  uivestigation  into  every 
phase  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases,  with  a  view  to  tne  establishment  of 
intelligent  regulations;  and  the  establishmeat 
of  sucn  regulations  and  thorough-going  inspe^ 
tion.    As  to  housing,  the  committee's  report  de- 
clared that  the  hichest  social  welfare  includes 
for  a  family  the  right  to  a  home  which  shall  be 
safe  and  sanitary  in  all  respects,  and  shall  cost 
in  rental  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  fam- 
ily income.    Tt  would  transfer  a  share  of  tbe 
taxes  from  il'.vi  Uings  to  land  held  f  ir  -p-cula- 
tive  purposes,  would  abolish   home  work  and 
tenement  manufneinre.  Am  to  the  term  of  work- 
ing life*  this  prograauM  would  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  eblldren  under  16,  would  greatly 
r.-iri  t   the  crn ploVTnent  of  women,  would  in- 
troduce supervision  and  regulation  of  a«a«onsl 
trades,  and  would  provide  more  eflSctent  indus- 
trial training.  Finally  the  programme  ineloded 
provision  for  oompemntioB  far  Industrial  ami^ 
dents  and  trade  diseases;  and  inmraiMe  fov  old 
age  and  unemployment 

BiBLimnAFiiT.  F.  A.  Ogg.  Social  Progrue 
Contcmporarjf  Europe;  Carlton  Hayes,  Briikk 
Social  Politi'cd,-  Lee  Welling  Squire,  Old  Age  Ds- 
pmdcncy  in  thr  X'nited  i>tatcs :  George  F.  Kenn- 
gutt.  The  Record  nf  a  City.  A  Social  Surveji  of 
Loteell,  Mas*.;  L.  A,  S.  Toke,  National  Ifousins 
Association,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Natiflou 
Rousing  Conference  held  in  Hew  York.  June  %, 
5,  and  6,  1911,  The  Hotteing  Problem:  Havelock 
Ellis,  The  Taek  of  Social  Htfffien^:  T.  Hertrits. 
Das  aoziale  problem:  O.  Kerr,  The  Path  of  So* 
oiol  Progrese;  G.  H.  Knibb^  Boeiml  Inai^amBe; 
B.  Emminghaus,  Das  Ver*K!heningmeeeem :  A. 
Manes,  S^oziahyraicherung ;  T.  "W.  T^eavitt.  Es- 
amplea  of  Industrial  EJhtcation;  S.  P.  Breckco* 
ridgs  and  E.  Mlb&ti,  Th»  HfMnfMnf  OhiU  mi 
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ike  Bom«i  K  T.  Dtrin^  The  Stjirit  of  BooitU 
Work;  O.  Oora^  Bmai  aur  Vwhneticm  du  paup^ 

Mtne;  C.  P.  Dole,  The  Hurticn  of  fowrty:  'Wfuit 
to  Do;  F.  W.  \dn  J'k>Ui-ii,  Jluppy  H mni-imty ; 
J.  B.  Ualdane  (Ed.),  Social  Workers'  Uuidc; 
Jane  Addams,  A  New  Conadenoe  and  an  An- 
cient Evil;  £.  R.  A.  Seligman  (Ed.),  8ookA 
Evil;  JoMpliim  GoMiiuurk,  Fetigut  Md  .^i- 
eiency. 

SOCIAL  nnnrBAHGB.  Sm  WouzHaiisii*s 

SOaiAL  nraiTBASGB  ZV  CIBSAT  BBIT- 

AIN.    St'f  Work  I  Nfj  men's  Insdba>tk. 

SOCIALISM.  SociAixBis  AND  VVAii.  JJur- 
in  the  ikUkan  War,  when  it  was  feared  that  the 
great  European  powers  might  be  drawa  into  the 
struggle,  toe  Interaational  Socialist  Bureau  at 
Brus^ls  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Soci«liBt  or- 
ganizatuin»  of  all  European  countries  to  ar- 
range  for  a  (.oncLTted  demonstration  on  liulialf 
of  peace  in  the  capitals  and  leading  citiea  on 
November  17.  The  plan  was  succeMfuUy  caT' 
ried  out.  The  leadini;  Socialist  orators  ad- 
dressed meetinf^s  in  their  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. French  and  J'[i;;li'-h  orators  spoke  in 
Berlin,  and  Kussian,  Belgian,  and  German  lead- 
ers addreiMd  •  largs  gattwriiig  of  Pferitiftn  fiO' 
eialists,  oommunista,  and  snarehists.  Tbe 
French  Syndicalists,  bowtver,  as  represented  by 
the  General  Confederation  of  I  aln  r,  took  no 
official  part  in  this  demonstration,  being  op- 
posed to  any  sort  of  alliance  with  Socialists. 
On  November  £4  a  great  Intoniafcional  Socialist 
Ooligrees  was  held  at  Bssle  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  gen- 
eral European  war.  It  was  attended  by  500 
delegates  representing  21  European  countries. 
The  same  dtvergenee  of  viesrs  was  manifest  ee 
in  the  preceding  conferences  of  Stuttgart  end 
Copenhagen,  the  French  Socialists  favoring  an 
anti-militarlHt  pr^ramme  and  a  general  strike, 
and  the  Germans  holding  that  such  measures 
V«fe  imprsctioabU^  since  patriotism  would,  in 
tite  erent  of  «rar,  outweigh  all  other  considers- 

tinr';  Thr  Ccrirrrvm  of  Basle,  wliich  lasted  ten 
days,  vottd  an  eloquent  resolution  a;;ain8t  War. 
but  it  was  coiiclieil  only  in  general  terms,  and 
like  the  previous  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Stuttgart,  refrained  from  urging  the  specifio 
measures  desired  by  tbe  French,  namely*  sn  in- 
surrection  of  the  working  elassee  and  a  gen- 
eral strike  as  a  protest  against  war.  These 
measures  were  not  acceptable  to  tbe  German 
and  Austrian  delegates.  The  Tieir  of  the  latter 
was  that  the  Socialiste  Were  at  present  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war  ana  that  the 
thn  .it  of  a  n< ml  strike  was  foolish.  It  was 
idle  to  suppoHC  that  theoretical  considerations 
of  remote  social  advantage  would  govern  men 
when  their  eountiy  was  actually  threatened  by 
a  hostile  fnTssion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
argued  that  if  SocialistB  confined  them«elvp>?  to 
peace  demonstrations  and  parliamentary  pro- 
tests ther  would  aecompliah  nothing  to  tnc  end 
ol  atmtinfr  war.  To  emphasise  the  difference 
between  Syndicslists  and  SoeialMs  the  French 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  called  a  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day  (November  24)  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  party  of  action,  not 
<d  words.  They  frankly  niwed  a  general  strike 
hi  esse  of  wsT,  recommended  sabotage  in  the 
fr.m-'joort  and  military  supply  services,  and  ad- 
vi«*«Hi  men  to  refuse  to  ol)cy  the  call  to  the  col- 
on*. They  summoned  to  the  Congress  workers 
in  the  suurine,  in  powder  works,  anenals,  on 
tiia  nUhnja,  aad  in  otiwr  aorviaea  iadiapwM* 


ble  to  the  govarninent  in  the  event  of  war.  Fi- 
nally they  fixed  on  December  16  as  tbe  date  for 

li  twenty-four  hours'  strike  as  a  foretaste  of 
wiiat  wouM  happen  if  war  broke  out.  The 
strike  took  place  at  the  time  appointed,  but 
was  of  little  importance.  There  were  no  din- 
turbaaeea  eseept  at  Lyons,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  work  was  not  serious. 

Gehmaxy.  Sociausts  is  thk  Reichstag. 
Between  the  years  1881  and  1903  the  number 
of  Socialist  deputies  in  tbe  Beielmtaff  rose  from 
IS  to  8L  As  a  reeitlt  of  von  BOloiPa  policy  of 
Tiniting  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Conservatives 
against  the  .Swialists  and  Centre,  the  number 
of  Socialist  deputies  fell  to  43  in  1907,  but  thi» 
unnatural  grouping  of  parties  into  a  govern- 
nsrat  bloc  could  not  8ur>'ive  the  dissensions  oc- 
casioned by  tbe  project  of  fiscal  reform.  It 
fell  to  pieces  and  the  von  Bttlow  government 
was  overthrown,  fulm;^  to  carry  through  the 
imperial  succession  tax.  Tbe  "  blue'l>lsck " 
hloe  of  von  Bethauum-Hottweg  followed,  eon* 
sisting  of  the  two  reactionary  groups — Conser- 
vatives and  Catholic  Centre.  Indirect  taxation 
was  increased.  Distm^ti  nt  with  this  r(  ;i<  (iun- 
sry  policy  and  the  high  cost  of  living  strength- 
«aed  the  Socialists  as  tbe  extreme  party  of  op- 
position, and  in  the  partial  elections  down  to 
the  beginning  of  1912  they  gained  ten  seats. 
Then  came  the  seners!  election  of  January, 
1012  (see  GebMANT,  ElectionM),  which  increased 
their  strength  beyond  their  expectations,  giving 
tham  a  repnaentatioo  in  the  Reichstag  of  110. 
The  popolar  vota  waa  4,250,329,  a  gain  of  » 
million  votes  since  in07.  It  was  an  unprece- 
dented victory.  It  showed  that  one-third  of  the 
entire  electorate  supported  them.  Their  success 
waa  due  in  part,  however,  to  tbe  help  of  tbe  Lib- 
erals, who  for  the  first  time  made  common  cause 
with  them.  Tn  the  separate  Diets  the  number 
of  Socialist  deputies  increased  from  110  to  224. 
Although  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  Socialists,  their  more  thougbt- 
fnl  leadeiv  realised  that  this  new-found  power 
seemed  greater  than  it  really  wji".  They  had 
drawn  to  tlieir  side  temporarily  u  large  number 
of  malcontents  of  all  shadeis  of  political  opin- 
ion, who  were  certain  eventually  to  fall  sway, 
and  who  were  in  no  sense  collectivists.  More- 
over, there  was  little  unity  of  view.  The  psrty'a 
success  was  due  merely  to  its  gathering  to  it- 
self tho***"  'a  Iio  favored  a  pro^^rf  >sive  liberalism. 
The  specitic  planks  in  tlie  Socialist  platform  at 
the  elections  were:  Democratization  of  tbe  state 
and  the  army,  rights  of  association,  profcasional 
inspection,  popular  sdiools,  suppression  of  indl* 
rect  taxes,  and  progrressive  tautlon  «i  ineonwsr 
property,  snd  inheritance. 

Tna  attitude  of  the  German  Socialists  toward 
war  waa  illustrated  in  1912,  as  It  had  been  in 
the  preceding  year  during  the  Morooesn  nego- 
tiation's, by  the  speech  of  Herr  von  Vollmar, 
leader  of  the  Bavarian  Socialists  in  the  Bava- 
rian Diet,  in  August.  He  said  that  while  the 
Social  Democrats  eouKbt  always  to  maintain 
peace,  nevertheless,  if  their  efforts  were  of  no 
avail,  they  would  surely  cn^t  in  their  lot  with 
the  defenders  of  the  Fatherland,  poi^tponing  all 
other  considerations.  The  party  nad  ix'cn 
treated  by  tbe  German  government  as  an  enemy, 
and  It  refused  to  expreee  confldenee  by  votinr 
the  army  eftimntes,  but  if  occasion  arose  it 
would  not  ho  found  lacking  in  patriotism. 

The  CHEMMT7,  Conork.ss.    Of  the  many  res- 
olutions presented  to  the  Socialist  Congress  /- 
whigih  aat  at  Cbanmlta  on  Scftenibar  15,  abou*' 
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one-half  concerned  domestic  matUTs,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  creation  of  a  ziew  preBidiug  body  in 

Claee  ol  Uie  preneat  oiMj  wludi  waa  alleged  to 
B  ttttTMpoiiflVe  to  the  donuuid*  of  the  auunes. 
Others  condemned  the  alliances  with  the  Radi- 
cals in  the  recent  electiooii,  declared  the  hoa- 
tility  of  the  Socialists  to  the  Church  and  to 
reliaious  education,  and  urj^  the  enlightening 
of  Me  people  by  a  campaign  in  the  press  which 
should  show  the  incompatibility  of  religion 
with  scientilic  truth.  The  figures  pre««nteU  at 
ti  l  ('on>;res8  showed  an  extraordinary  increase 
duriqg  the  year.  The  activeb  enrolled  wtouUu'- 
•bip  n  1912  was  reported  at  nearly  a  million, 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  1911,  and  the 
number  of  their  daily  journals  at  86,  with 
lfiW),OW  subscribers,  an  increase  of  170,000 
over  1911.  The  fcreat  increase  in  the  Reich- 
•tag  and  the  Oieta  of  the  empire  U  noted 
above.  There  was  a  eormpondiag  inereaae  in 
tibe  manicipal  governmenta.  The  CbngreM  nar* 
rowly  escaped  a  break  between  the  nrtln  il  ix 
and  Revisionist  win^  of  the  party.  There  was 
a  sharp  debate  over  the  heresy  of  the  prominent 
Soeiaiittt  Herr  Hildebrandt,  who  in  a  recent 
Tolnme  on  Industrialism  bad  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  poe»ibility  of  nationali'.ing  all  pro 
duction  without  exception.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  party.  Berr  Bebet  waa  reOeeted 
president. 

Gbeat  Bbitain.  Coal  Mi.nicks'  Sikike;  So- 
cialism A5D  STKDiCAUiiii.  The  miners'  strike 
at  the  beginning  of  March  (see  Gsaax  BaiXAUt 
and  Smua),  the  most  eerioos  movement  in  re- 
cent industrial  history,  aimed  apparently  at  a 
war  of  labor  against  the  state.  It  showed  plainly 
the  influence  of  French  Syndicalism  and  had 
nothing  in  oonimon  with  Soeialiam.  The  Eng- 
lish Syndieallsts,  lilce  the  French,  were  bitterly 
liDstile  to  the  parliamentnrT  Socialists.  The 
Labor  party  were  their  sworn  fots.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  declared  that  the  best  policeman  for  the 
Sjrndicalist  is  Uie  Socialist.  A  new  Syndicalist 
paper  was  publislied  in  England  in  January  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Industrial  Syndicaliat,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  ihiy  Bownian  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
of  whom  the  fornn  r  h  id  lived  in  France  and 
had  translated  into  EnKlish  M.  Herv^'s  book 
heur  Patrie,  and  the  latter  was  a  wel^kaown 
labor  leader.  For  mention  of  their  arrest  for 
inciting  soliders  to  mutiny,  see  GaSAT  Britain, 
History.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Syn- 
dicalists, the  miners'  titrike  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  general  strike.  Coal  being  the  ei^ 
sential  of  all  industries,  its  stoppage  mold 
paralyze  industrial  activity.  There  was  talic 
of  y  V .  ni|iathctic  railway  strike,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  about  an  international 
movement.  A  German  atriice  of  miners  was 
threatened,  but  it  was  merely  loeal  and  eoom 
ptit  dt>wn.  French  miners  planned  a  strike  of 
2)  li'Hirs.  and  there  were  other  siu'ii-:  if  KurO- 
pcan  Syndicalist  sympathies.  Both  win>»s  of 
the  British  Socialists,  namely,  the  British  So- 
cinlifit  party  and  the  Independent  Labor  party» 
attacked  Syndicalism  at  their  respective  eon- 
greases.  The  Trades  T'ni.  q.  v.)  in  their 
congress  at  Newport  in  September  also  con- 
demned ft.  At  the  British  Socialist  congress 
at  Manchpst^T,  Mr.  Hyndman,  the  leader,  re- 
proached both  the  Labor  prroup  and  the  Syn- 
dieallsts. He  blamed  the  former  for  submitting 
to  Liberal  domination  in  Parliament,  and  for 
not  fighting  the  battles  of  class.  As  to  the 
Me  tmioiMf  iteb  hope  lay  aot  Im  tta  path  «t 


^yudicaliam,  with  iVt  contempt  for  parliament- 
ary action,  but  in  a  course  that  would  lead  to 
the  conquest  of  politicai  powers.  Xiie  boiiot» 
said  he,  is  a  more  effective  instrument  than 

strikes.  8ociMli=ni  he  declared,  favored  the 
uniuna,  but  its  main  purpoj»e  v,m  to  organize  the 
working  class  into  a  political  party  to  wreat 
from  capital  tlw  control  of  l^islation.  Syn- 
dicalism, which  held  aloof  from  parliamentary 
action,  was  denoiiTii->\l  In-  another  speaker  as 
merely  anarcliisiu  audtr  another  nnmc.  The 
name  views  were  expressed  by  the  Independent 
Idibor  party  io  its  congress  at  Merthyr.  Here, 
too,  It  was  averred  that  the  ballot  was  the  key 
to  ecoTioTnic  liberty  and  Syndicalists  who,  like 
Toru  ilaiin,  professed  to  regard  political  action 
as  resulting  only  in  jih;  i-nres  to  deceive  thv 
working  classes  were  condemned.  As  matters 
stood  it  appealed  tlwt  it  was  only  by  allying 
themselves  with  the  Liberals  that  the  Socialists 
could  hope  to  maintain  their  position  in  Par- 
1  .iij  i  t  t  This  was  illustrated  by  the  Hanley 
election  in  1912,  lield  for  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Edvrards,  a  Socialist  candidate 
who  bad  been  supported  liy  ttie  Liberaia  and 
received  over  8000  votes.  Now,  however,  tbs 
Liberal-  an  i  S<iL:ali8t3  each  put  up  il.ir  candi- 
date, and  the  Liberals  won,  the  Socialists  cast- 
ing leas  than  one-fourth  of  the  Liberal  vote 
and  Ims  than  one-third  of  the  Conservativa. 
The  London  dock  strike,  whose  chief  prtMHoter 
wii-  Tien  Tillet.  a  member  of  the  British  5social- 
ist  party,  was  terminated  unsuccessfully  at  the 
end  of  July.  In  the  November  municipal  else- 
tions  the  Socialist  parties  gained  40  tM^ats. 

France.  TTie  ninth  annual  Congress  of  the 
I  nified  Socialists  was  held  at  Lyons  February 
lft-22,  1912.  The  number  of  paying  aemhsts 
of  the  party  had  not  Inereasea  much  and  the 
conditions  were  not  encouraging.  The  member- 
ship of  the  eighty-six  federations  was  63,657. 
The  principal  issuee  were:  Anti-semitism,  free 
masonry,  the  agrarian  question,  tlie  mnnidpal 
question,  and  nie  orgsnisation  of  the  yoimg. 
The  chief  of  these  ■(v,  r.  :i^^r;iri:m  and  niunici- 
pal  questions,  of  winch  the  former  pre^nted 
the  usual  insoluble  problem  of  reconciling  the 
interests  of  peasant  proprietors  and  industrial 
wage-earners.  It '  was  deferred  to  the  nest 
congress.  As  to  fr»f  masonry,  although  it  was 
opposed  by  a  numt>er  of  Socialists  as  exerting 
an  adverse  influence,  the  congress  de<-ided  to 
leave  Socialists  free  to  Join  if  they  diose. 
Similarly  in  regard  to  the  Jews  and  the  Ca Ho- 
lies the  congros,  true  to  t!ir  ^f!^rxist  principle 
that  religion  was  a  private  arfair,  did  not  com- 
mit itself  either  to  anti-semitism  or  anti-cleri- 
calism. There  was  some  sharp  diseumiOB  ol 
the  proper  attitude  to  take  toward  the  €kmeral 
Oonfederatinn  of  Labor.  In  December,  191 1, 
two  members  of  the  party  had  denounced  in 
unmeasured  terms  the  methods  of  the  General 
Oonfederation  of  Ldbor,  direct  action,  **'^**ini 
and  violence.  There  was  bitter  hostility  be- 
tween French  parliamentary  Socialists  and  the 
Syndicalists,  the  latter  r^^rding  the  parlia- 
mentary group  as  merely  self-seekers  who  posed 
as  champions  of  the  proletariat.  In  general 
the  congress  showed  sympathy  with  the  deputies 
who  ha<i  it'iidunced  the  General  (  nnfederatios 
of  Labor  in  the  Chamber,  but  did  not  pass  any 
formal  vote  of  approval.  It  compromised  on 
a  vote  that  left  the  matter  ambiguous,  appar- 
ently approving,  but  essentisUy  Gondemniog. 
Tha  aid  line  of  akavaga  betwaen  Oa  Ckwedirta 
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and  the  party  of  tefonn  continued.  Tlie  1at« 
ter,  represented  by  such  men  as  Jaur^s  and 
Vaillant,  favored  all  measures  of  reform, 
whether  vtoieot  or  moderate,  m  likely  to  uoder* 
mine  the  present  social  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Guesdists,  doctrinnir(>  and  imbued 
with  German  notions,  regard  all  reforms  as  use- 
less in  a  capitalistic  society  and  aim  solely  at 
a  political  revolution.  Henoe  they  deeire  the 
conquest  of  politieal  powers  by  the  ballot,  by 
discipline,  rrmiiting,  stirring  up  the  masses, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  General  Ck)nfeder- 
ation  of  Labor.  The  two  groups  are  appar- 
entfy  irreconcilable.  The  congress  did  nothing 
to  nring  them  together  and  was  in  other  respeets 
aa  well  rather  barren  of  resultft.  The  hostility 
of  ibe  Syndicalists  toward  the  Socialists  was 
as  bitter  as  ever  and  was  shown  on  many  occa- 
•ions.  Syndicalists  who  hnd  taken  part  with 
M.  Herv#  tn  fonnding  his  journal,  the  BoeUtl 

War,  accused  him  of  treas«jn  in  inrlininp;  too 
far  toward  Socialism.  The  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor,  the  great  central  organ  of  Syn- 
dicalism, issued  a  manifesto  declaring  its  bos> 
tility  to  Soeialists,  whether  fbllbwers  of  M. 
Jaur^s  or  M.  Herv4. 

IXAJLT.  M  was  noted  in  the  Yeab  Boos  for 
mil,  Italian  Soeiatists  wero  divided  on  the 

question  of  the  war  with  Turkey  and  on  the 
question  of  supporting  the  Giolitti  tuinistry 
wh«n  it  came  into  power.  A  branch  of  the 
pnrt^  favored  participation  in  the  government, 
OMpite  the  vote  of  the  Socialist  Congress  against 
it,  :ind  SiL'Tinrs  Bissolati,  Cabrini,  and  nonomi 
woul'l  liavf  accepted  portfolios  in  the  new  cabi- 
net Ijiid  It  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
mnjority.  Although  the  Socialists  in  the  Cham- 
ber voted  unanimously  against  the  government's 
decree  annexing  the  North  African  provinces, 
H  considerable  portion  of  the  party  declared  in 
favor  of  the  war,  and  many  Socialists  holding 
office  in  the  municipalities  subscribed  to  funds 
in  aid  of  the  war  and  took  part  in  patriotic 
demonstrations  on  its  behalf.  The  thirteenth 
congress  of  the  Italian  Socialists  was  held  at 
Keggio  Emilia  in  the  summer  of  1912.  Sigiior 
Bissolati  favored  a  programme  of  gradual  con- 
quest of  political  power  by  active  participation 
in  government-  To  this  Slgnor  Turati  and  the 
other  reformers  of  the  Left  who  remained  in 
the  party  wer*-  <  i  ]  i  -pd,  contending  that  changes 
should  be  brought  about  by  popular  pressure 
without  compromising  with  a  capitalist  gov- 
ernment. They  corresponded  to  tlie  Guesdist 
group  in  France.  The  preponderant  element  in 
the  original  party  consisted  of  revolutionists 
who  differed  from  Signor  Turati  on  the  quee- 
tido  of  electoral  alliances.  The  new  Socialist 
group  began  an  active  campaign  and  won  many 
adherents.  In  the  Chamber  thirteen  deputies 
joined  the  new  party,  while  twelve  remained 
faithful  to  the  old.  The  question  of  the  status 
of  the  dissident  deputies  Immediately  arose  and 
they  finally  decided  to  send  a  circular  letter 
to  the  eli-ctors  asking  whether  they  continued 
to  regard  them  as  their  representatives.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  old  party  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Tntemational  Soetalist 
Bureau  at  Brussels,  declaring  that  the  new 
l^roup  had  split  off  on  principles  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Tnternational,  were  endanger- 
ing the  unity  of  the  proletariat,  etc. 

tfnoira.  Hie  defeat  of  the  LfberaT  Soelat 
•nianoe  in  the  eleetions  of  .June  bns  been  noted 
nder  Bblojtm,  BiHory,  The  reverse  was  com- 


gleto  and  unexpected  and  was  cyiaracterizeJ  by 
lelgian  Socialist  journals  as  a  blow  at  free 
thought  and  international  socialism.  The  So* 
oialists  refused  to  acknowledge  their  defeat  as 
an  expression  of  the  popular  will,  contending 
t! lit  under  the  present  electoral  system  the 
majority  did  not  represent  the  people.  Sooq 
after  the  elections  the  Walloon  coal  miners  in 
the  region  of  Gharleroi  went  on  strike.  Tb» 
Socialists  dlseooraged  the  movetiihit  as  prema* 
ture,  but  held  a  congress  at  Brussels  Jul}  9 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general  strike 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  government  if  it  re* 
fused  to  submit  to  the  Chamber  in  November 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing 
for  universal  suflTrage  and  for  the  abandonment 
of  th«  system  of  plural  voting.  The  congress 
was  attended  by  1500  delegates,  including  S9 
deputies  and  4  senators.  It  decided  upon  » 
general  strike,  leaving  its  date  uncertain  in 
order  to  take  the  government  by  -surprise.  It 
was  marked  by  unanimity  and  enthutiiasm,  and 
its  programme  was  carried  out  in  an  ordtfly 
fashion.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  neces- 
slty  of  regarding  the  law  and  abstaining  from 
all  acta  oi  violence.  Trades  unions,  cooperative 
societies,  and  other  workingroen'a  budiea  were 
urged  to  side  with  the  Socialists  and  to  supply 
the  sinews  of  war.  Commissions  of  the  general 
strike  were  formed,  local  committees  promptly 
came  into  existence,  and  a  national  subscription 
was  opened.  Monster  meetings  were  held  and 
addressed  by  prominent  Socialist  orators,  like 
MM.  Vanderveide,  Anseele,  Destrte,  and  others. 
The  national  committee  on  the  electoral  law 
and  the  ppncral  strike  circulated  a  million  copies 
of  a  uiaiJitesto  to  the  effect  that  the  plural 
vote  reduced  the  working  classes  to  a  minority^ 
that  the  country  really  desired  universal  auf> 
frage,  that  the  derioils  would  not  dare  to 
combat  it  openly,  etc.  It  niso  declared  that 
the  strikt'  t  i  l)e  successful  must  last  five  or  six 
weeks.  T])(  <  iit  inious  losses  this  would  entail 
on  the  working  population  were  plainly  pointed 
out,  but  it  seemed  not  to  dampen  their  ardor. 
Much  alarm  w;i<;  fplt  Irst,  tlpspiie  the  efToTts  of 
its  organi/xia,  the  sirike  sliouid  degenerate  iiito 
a  riot. 

OruEft  CounruES.  In  Spain  the  Socialist 
party  has  recently  made  rapid  progress.  In 

1888  it  comprised  only  10  associations.  In 
IQll  the  number  of  these  bodies  had  risen  to 
216  without  counting  the  55  asaociations  of  the 
so-called  Young  Socialist  par^.  They  published 
fifteen  Journals.  In  Denmarl^  where  the  Social 
Democrats  irr  the  largest  political  group,  tliere 
were  reporud  to  be  one  thouaand  Suciali^ts  on 
the  provincial  council  in  1912.  They  gained  an- 
other seat  in  the  Copenhagen  municipal  elec- 
tion of  thnt  year,  giving  them  exactly  half  of 
the  seats  in  the  council.  The  party  published 
thirty-two  newspapers.  In  tlie  Netherlands  the 
membership  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  was 
reported  at  13,398  in  1912,  a  considerable  in> 
crease  over  the  previous  year.  In  Norway  the 
Socialists  had  23  seaJs  in  Parliament  after  the 
general  election  o^  Isovcmber,  a  gain  of  13,  and 
their  popular  vote  rose  from  01,000  to  120,000. 
In  Russia  the  Social  Democratic  party  showed 
Increasing  strength  in  1912,  although  owing  to 
the  rigid  measures  taken  by  the  government 
(see  Russia,  History)  they  elected  only  twelve 
acmbers  to  the  fourth  Duma. 

For  an  arcount  of  the  Socialist  strength  in  / 
the  United  States  see  PaESIDEXTlAl,  CAKPAISir 
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paragraph  Bloctiim^,  and  for  the  Socialist  pro- 
granune  eee  the  same  artide,  paragraph  FItP- 

forms;  for  municl[)al  elections  sec  Montana  and 
Wisconsin  under  l^olitics  ami  Government;  and 
for  Socialism  in  AmericAB  eitiea»  ica  MimiCirAL 

X,KA';rK,  Xationai,. 

SOCIAIilSI  PARTY.  See  PBtslDEXTIAI, 
Camtaign. 

SOCIAL  SEBVICE,  Amkbicax  iNsnrtrTE  or. 
An  organization  founded  in  1898  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fratliering  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  all  branches  of  social  thought  aud  aerv- 
ioe.  It  suppliea  iafomatlon  and  advises  as  to 
methods  by  correspondence.  Its  publications, 
lectures,  and  special  reference  librarj'  are  open 
to  the  public.  Its  service  is  free  except  when 
apecial  investigations  are  requir«>d.  Series  of 
iUustrated  lectures  on  industrial  problems  pre- 
pared especially  for  use  in  churches  are  being 
widely  circulated.  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom, 
publlMliod  monthly  hv  the  institute,  containing 
studies  in  the  application  of  Chriatiuu  principles 
to  present-day  problems,  is  used  by  classes  in 
ehurchcH,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  For  the  1918  series, 
Ci int. lining'  special  articles  and  bibliographieH  in 
the  "What  To  Do"  department,  the  following 
subjects  were  selected  for  treatment:  Poverty, 
Wealth.  Soeialism,  Eugenics.  Eutbenics,  The  Un- 
fit, Rural  Communities,  the  Mormon  Menace, 
The  Coming  Church,  Moral  Training  in  the  Ptab- 
lic  Schools,  The  Unemployed,  and  Peace. 

8OCI0LOOICAL  SOCIETY,  AmncAK.  See 

SOCIOLOGT. 

SOCIOLOGY.  Various  articles  of  sociologi- 
cal interest  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings.  Matter  relating  to  the  condition  of 
labor  is  referred  to  under  Labob;  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  sociologist  are  Ciiii.D  I-ahob.  Mini- 
KUM  Wao^  Woken  in  Inuustby,  Occota- 

TIONAL  DlSKAtm,  INVCSTHIAL  W'oKKKK8  OF  THE 

World,  Syndicalism,  Welfare  Work,  and 
Workinoiien"8  Insurance.  Renewed  interest 
in  divorce  during  the  year  was  due  to  the  report 
of  the  English  commission,  for  which  see  Dl- 
vamaiL  Umler  Penoloot  is  a  brief  snminaTy  of 
changes  occurring  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

also  the  topics  referred  to  iinder  Social 
fCOROItlCS. 

TBB  AVKUOAir  SOCIOLOOICAL  SOCUTZ.  The 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Boston.  December  27-31,  in  connection  with 
the  American  Economic  Association,  the  Ameri- 
<  an  Statistical  Association,  and  other  bodies  of 
kindred  interest.  Tlie  various  pspm  on  the 
programme  of  the  society  centred  about  Ae 
changes  which  have  bci  n  \vi  nrrht  in  the  vari- 
ous social  sciences  us  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  idea.  Tha  iHWlidcnt.  Albion  W. 
Small  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  Present 
Outlook  of  Social  Science.'*^  The  nnitf  of  the 
programnu-  is  shown  by  the  list  of  other  papers: 
*•  Social  Phases  of  Psychology"  by  President 
O.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University;  "Social 
Aspects  of  Educational  Theory,"  by  Paul  Mun- 
roe  of  Teachers  College;  "Social  Phases  of  the 
Historical  Method,"  by  Carl  L.  iSecker  of  tlie 
University  of  Kansas;  "  Th«  Outlook  for  a 
Regime  of  Social  Politics  in  the  United  States,*' 
by  r.  E.  Merriam.  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
^"  T-egi.4lation  am  a  Social  Function,"  by  Roscoe 
Pound  of  Harvard  Law  School:  '"Social  Impli- 
cations of  Remedial  and  Preventive  Legislation 


in  the  United  States"  1^  E.  B.  James  of  the 
University  of  Wiseonsln  Law  Sdiool;  "Sedal 

Ideals  Implied  in  Prf--f'i:t  American  Pro- 
grammes of  \  uiuiilarv  l  it lianthropy."  by  YA- 
ward  T.  Devine  of  Columbia  University;  "The 
Socialization  of  Religion,"  by  Francis  U.  Pea- 
body  of  Harvard  DIvTnit^r  Sebool;  a  symposiOK 
on  "  The  Social  Pre5iuppo«5itions  of  Ki^::!i&b  and 
American  Economic  Theory";  ana  a  round 
table  meeting  on  "  How  far  id  it  possible  to 
go  in  constructing  a  platform  of  social  theory 
acceptable  to  all  American  sociologists  t*  Fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  society  of  a  two-year 
term  for  its  oflicers,  Albion  W.  Small  was  re- 
elected president  and  S.  £.  W.  Bedford,  alSB 
of  Chicago  University,  secretary-treajturer. 

BiBUooRAFHT.  The  volume  of  distinctively  Mh 
ciological  literature  put  out  in  1912  was  un- 
usually small.  Among  books  of  interest  were 
the  followinj;:  G.  Richard,  La  soriologie  gen- 
iralc  et  Ics  lois  aociologiques ;  11.  Webster,  Rest 
days:  a  sociological  study;  Thomas  Nixon  Car- 
ver, The  Religion  Worth  Having;  E.  J.  Urwick, 
A  philosophy  of  social  progress;  ¥.  Consentini, 
Hociologia;  genesi  ed  evoluzionc  dci  /rr.  rr,  ^li 
sociali;  S.  B.  Kitcbin,  A  history  of  divorve; 
J.  Q.  Sealey.  The  family  in  its  sociologieai  «s> 
pects;  Lucien  Arreat.  G^ie  individu^  et  «M* 
<rojtt(e  eoetafe;  S.  N.  Patten,  The  tociat  hetU 
of  religion;  G.  Chatterton-UiM,  N'm  -  /,  -7ica/ 
value  of  Christianity ;  Papers  and  procrdrngs 
of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Americsa 
Sociological  Society  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1911; 
C  A.  Elwood,  Sociology  in  its  psychologiemt  «f* 
pects;  F.  S.  Granger,  Historical  sociology;  Wal- 
ter Kauschenbush,  Christianizing  the  social 
order;  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  golden  bough,  3d  ed. 

EcQENics.  W.  £.  Kellioott,  Tko  eootal  djrtiy 
tiim  of  haimm  eoolattM;  Caatle  and  otben, 
Heredity  and  eugenics;  C.  B.  Davenport.  Her- 
edity in  relation  to  eugenics,  (1^11);  Papers 
communicated  to  the  First  International  Ea- 
genica  Congress  held  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, July  24-30,  1912.  PnUemo  im  eayentee;  K. 
Pearson,  Borinl  prohlrms;  their  treatment,  past, 
present  and  future;  W.  Bateson,  Biological  fmct 
and  the  structure  of  society;  O.  C.  Heale,  Ra- 
cial  decay;  M.  S.  Iseman,  Race  suicide;  W.  C 
D.  and  C.  D.  Wlietbam,  An  introductiom  to  eu- 
genics; Arthur  Newsholme,  The  declining  birth- 
rate: ite  national  and  international  signifUance 
(1911);  Ren<^  Worms,  La  sexuality  dans  In 
naissancea  francaisca ;  Henry  H,  Goddard,  The 
Kallikak  family;  L.  H.  Baker,  Race  improve- 
mtent;  G.  £.  Dawson,  Right  of  the  child  to  he 
well-born;  C.  W.  Saleeby.  Metkodo  of  f««o«K 
generation;  Vernon  L.  Ki  Hr^g.  Beyond  War. 

SOIL  OBOANISICS.    }>ee  BlOLOOT. 

SOILS.  There  is  evidence  that  the  influence 
of  the  eomprehanaivB  and  MDsi8ti>nt  study  ol 
■oils  in  the  Untied  Slate*  Is  havi  ng  an  e0Mt 
on  practice  for,  as  Secretary  Wilson  says  in 
his  last  report  (I9I2),  "beginnings  have  been 
made  in  a  production  increasing  faster  then 
the  natural  increase  of  population." 

Son  SoBvnrs.  The  proper  basis  for  tte 
provenipnt  of  methnrlq  of  snil  management  il 
an  accurate  and  comprelu  nsive  soil  survey. 
Such  survevB  are  now  available  for  all  parts 
of  the  United  SUtee.  Up  to  June  30,  1912, 
the  total  area  surveyed  and  mapped  Xrv  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  was  8?2.59.'5 
m.,  or  .1!tS.4<)0,S00  acres.  "  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  widely  lintributed  and  important  wils 
in  the  country  have  been  encountered  and  ideo- 
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tified  in  om  m  more  places."  Interest  and  ac-  {jxeenhouscs  and  other  pmnll  fscale  operation ^ 
tivlty  fn  soil  mmreytog  is  becoming  quite  gen-  have  been  in  use  for  84>nn;  years.  It  has  been 
«r«l  tbrouglitout  the  world  and  work  of  thia  whown  that  by  use  of  sterilization  (heating  to  • 
kind  was  reported  in  1012  from  Hussia,  Am-  20U°  F.)  the  expensive  process  of  renewing 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  Java,  Africa,  South  green  bouse  soils  may  be  obviated,  the  prodlie> 
America,  and  Cuba,  bnt  in  no  ease  was  the  tiveness  inercaaed,  and  tha  danger  from  diaaaaa 
work  aa  aystenatle  and  eomprebensivo  as  that  reduced. 

in  tbe  Unifr  l  States.  Inv«*tigation9  reported  duriiip  tlic  year  era- 

Am  the  work;  of  soil  surveying  extends,  ques-  pbasize  the  important  fact  that  there  is  con- 
iiontt  of  soil  classification  becaiia  inereaauglf  aiderable  bacterial  activity  even  in  frozen  aolia, 
importaat  and  are  cnganinff  more  and  more  although  the  growth  is  confined  largely  to  one 
attention.  ConitreM  at  its  laat  session  passed  group,  which,  however,  includes  those  of  most 
a  law  providing  for  a  practical  application  of  importance  from  tlie  standpoint  of  soil  fertil- 
such  work  in  the  clasaitication  of  the  lands  in-  ity.  The  investijiuimns  of  liilgard  and  Lough- 
cluded  within  the  national  forests,  with  a  view  ridge,  showing  that  soils  of  arid  regions  diner 
to  delimiting  thoee  of  agricultural  value.  from  those  of  humid  n^iona,  in  tbe  greater 
Scte^Tinc  InvBsnoATiONS.  That  the  atndy  uniformity  in  physical  and  diemieal  eomposi* 
<>f  s:ot!i  is  engaging  the  attention  of  an  increas  tioii  of  the  former  to  a  great  depth,  have  re- 
iug  number  of  scientific  men  is  shown  by  the  ceutly  been  supplemented  by  work  by  C  B. 
fact  tliat  a  large  numljor  of  paptrs  dealing  Lipman,  of  the  California  Experiment  Station, 
with  various  scientific  aspects  oi  soil  problems  and  others,  indicating  thai  bacteria  aw  mom' 
-wem  presented  at  the  Eighth  International  active  and  occur  to  a  greater  depth  in  aoib  of 
CongresH  of  Applied  Chemi.ntry,  held  during  the  arid  regions  than  in  those  of  humid  re- 
"the  year  at  New  York.  These  papers  empha-  gions,  a  fact  which  doubtless  accounts  in  part 
si/<  I  especially  frn  (  implex  cunii)osition  of  for  the  greater  fertility  of  the  arid  soils. 
Bails  and  the  delicate  balance  which  must  be  Lipman  baa  alao  abown  that  the  common  al- 
ma intained  between  soil  constitueota  in  order  kali  aalta  have  a  toxic  effect  on  the  anmonify- 
to   in««nre  fertility.    See  also  FrrRTii.iZERS.  ing.   nitrifying,  and   nitrogen-fixing  organisms 

The  l"nited  States  Bureau  of  Soils  added  of  the  soil.  W.  P.  Kelley  found  that  5  to  10 
*oni«'  twenty  new  compounds  to  tl>e  fifteen  per  cent,  of  mang:uir--  ixi  l  in  Hawaiian  soils 
which  it  had  already  isolated  from  the  organic  had  no  effect  upon  ammoniticatton  or  nitritica- 
mntter  of  the  soil.  These  represent  nearly  tion,  although  causing  pronounced  chlorosis  in 
«very  chemical  class  of  organic  substance,  pineapples.  Since,  according  to  Hall,  the  prob- 
"Pro^nM  was  also  made  in  studying  the  effect  lem  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  is  largely  a 
of  these  compounds  on  the  growth  of  plants  matter  of  pre\ f  iit-r  !<  as  of  nitrogi  n  ;iti  !  in- 
and  on  tbe  biochemical  changes  which  take  suring  a  high  nitrogen  content  of  the  Hoil,  it 
place  in  soils.  Jodidi  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  is  important  to  knew  ttat  the  practice  in 
station  made  further  important  contributions  China  and  Japan  and  experimenti  conducted 
to  the  transformation  of  the  organic  nitrogen-  by  the  lllinofs  and  Rhode  Island  stations  and 
ouH  compounds  of  th*  ill  Stn  lies  of  these  by  otiiers  show  that  the  nitrogen  suf  f  ly  of  the 
comf>ound&,  aa  well  as  of  various  mineral  con-  soil  may  be  maintained  without  recourse  to 
atituents  usually  occurring  in  relatively  email  fertilizers.  In  experiments  at  the  Rhode  Is- 
■mounte  and  hitherto  conaidered  of  minor  im-  land  atation  soils  gained  one  ton  of  nitrogen 
portnnee,  are  beginning  to  throw  light  upon  per  acre  in  five  years,  with  n  rotation  ittetu4- 
many  problems  oi  soil  fertility  and  of  the  use  tng  such  leguminoua  planta  as  eowpeae,  aogr 
of    fertilizers.    They  show  that  comparatively  beans,  and  vetch. 

small  variations  in  amount  or  relative  propor-  LrrERATUBE.  Tbe  most  important  recent 
tion  of  the  soil  oonatituenta  may  have  a  pro-  contribution  to  tlie  permanent  literature  of 
foand  effect  upon  the  ptodnetiveneae  of  the  aoU  aoila  ia  TJke  SUtek  fllolw,  or  CJfcenioceiR  of  Ru»- 

.as   determined  by  physical,  chemical,  and  bio-  sia,  by  P.  Kossovich,  which  deals  in  det:n1  nnd 
logical    properties.    The    investigations    of    the  with  great  thoroughneas  with  these  noted  sojIu 
paj^t  year  emphasize  the  close  relation  between  analogous  in  many  resp<»ct8  with  much  of  the 
tMscterml  activities  and  crop-producing  power  prairie  and  dry  lands  of  the  western  United 
•of  aoils.   They  show  note  elearly  than  ever  be  States.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  undertaken  a 
fore    that   soil   constituents   are   transformed,  series  of  monographs  which  will  summarize  for 
abtiorbed,  and  fixed  by  bacterial  action  as  well  each  Rroup  ana  type  of  soil  all  the  information 
as  by  chemical  and  physical  action.    Stoklasa  secured  by  its  soil  surveys, 
haa  shown,  for  example,  that  a  large  amount      gOKOTRA.    A  der>f  ir>dfncv  of  Aden  (<].  v.), 
off  earbon  dioxid  ia  produced  in  fertile  soils     go^AB  ECLIPSES.    8ee  Astronomy. 
bv  tbe  respiration  processea  of  aoil  bacteria  and     ^Z\Z  « 
that  this  exerts  a  pronounced  influence  on  the     "OliAB  BAKATICnr.  See  AmOffOMT. 
physical      r  lition  and  the    I  nn    1     in]  i  i      SOUSBY,  William  Bbooks.   An  Amrrir;^n 
tian  of  the  soil.    That  these  procetkues  are  most  diplomat,  died  March  27,  1912.    He  was  born 
active  in  fertile  soils  aupporta  Hallla  eonclu-  in  Panola,  Miss.,  in  1858  and  waa  educated 
sion   that  high  productiveness  ia  aeoompanied  in  private  schools  and  at  the  Miaaiasivpi  Ool- 
by  high  waste,  the  latter  being  dne  largely  to  lege.  Re  engaged  in  jonmaliam  and  edited 
bact«  ri.a  which  attack  the  nitrogen  compounds  several   country  newspapers   in   that  cltj.  In 
of    tbe   Miil    and   liberate   free  nitrogen.    The  1884  lie  became  part  owner  of  the  Mobile  Morn- 
wast«fijl   prwesses  can  apparently   be   partly  ing  Telegram.    In  1893  he  became  interested 
controlled  by  partial  sterilization,  by  heat  or  in  gold  mining  in  Ecuador.   Ue  was  consul- 
antif*eptic8,  and  possibly  by  other  means.   A  general  in  that  country  from  18W  to  ims. 

{iractical  problem  of  great  importance,  there-  From  1897  to  1901  he  ^vn-^  rnnsul  at  San  Tmn 
ior«,  is  to  devise  methods  of  sterilization  which  del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  aim  at  Kingston,  .Taiuana, 
OBll  be  economically  applied  in  large  scale  field  in  1901-2.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
operAtiona.  Practical   netboda   applicable   to  United  Statea  minister  to  Bolivia.   He  re*  ^ 
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teined  this  oflke  until  1*08  when  be  migMd  '  ' 

aod  left  tb«  diplomatie  serriee.  Laborers  .  Output 

SOUTH,  rMVFR.rry  r,K  thk     An  institution   Transvaal   .27^*9!    nSlt  ZsA.i^i 

lor  nigner  education  at  Spwanee,  lenn.,  under  Cape  Province   6.034     17,455  5.T7T.ir,.> 

tlie   auspicea   of   the   Protwtan   £pisoop«I    de-  Grange  Fret-  state   1.473     11,966  l.e^Tso." 

aomiaatioD,  founded  in  1861.    The  enrolloienfc  •            ^-^^  '^^-^ 

in  the  VHrious  depnrtmente  of  the  univeraity     YMml  Uaioa   M,f77  2S8.932  43.5S1.>» 

in  the  autumn  of  1912  was  24<'l     The  faculty  — 
numbered   27.     Amonn   llie   laipurtant  chunges 

in  the  faculty  were  the  re»>iKnution  of  the  Rev.  (rold.     The  eold  produced  in  the  Tranartal 

Henry  SL  Gummey,  professor  of  eocleaiaatical  amounted  (1910)  to  mor«  than  oiie>third  (rf  the 

hiatory  nnd  polity,  and  the  appointment  aa  his  world'a  supply.   Of  the  80,198  whites  eniploTed 

aucceaaor  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  Tidball,  and  in  the  gold  mines  of  f>te  Vr.tnv.  in  TTin<>  1911, 

the  appointment  of  Thomas  Nottingham  Ware,  26,150  were  in  the  ii^iiiiavaui,       in  .\atal,  12 

professor  of  modern  languages,  in  the  place  of  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  2  in  the 

Glen  Levin  Swigget.    Professor  Gummey  was  province;  of  the  208,18)!  colored  laborers,  207,- 

elected    prufeaaor  emeritus.   The    benefactiona  907  were  in  the  Tranavaal,  216  fai  Mntat,  48  hi 

received  during  the  year  amounted   to  $17,-  the  Orange  Free  State,  and   13  in  the  C'tpe 

437.    The  productive  funds  of  the  university  province.    The  tot-al  output  for  the  L  nion  m 

amount  to  $351,888.    The  incom.    for  1911-12  1!»10   was   £31.9U1,2U5    (world's  output  1910, 

was    $H4.9I«.     The    library    contains   33,731  £03,500.000),  of  which  the  Transvaal  fumiihcd 

volinn.  .     Vice  char,    II, jr,  William  B.  Hall.  £31,973,123    (from  the    Witwaterunand  miaee, 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UiHOH  or.      A  Bfttiah  £30,663,033),  or    7,527,108    tine    ounces.  Us 

eolony;  a  legislative  union,  tinder  one  govern-  total  output  for  1909  was  £30.994.906.  of  which 

ment,  of  four   Britiau  provinces.    Their  areas  £30,087.650  came  from  the    Tr.ins  k  '  ic'^.ntri- 

according  to  latest  returns,   total   population  button  of  the  WitwatcrHrand  mines,  £29,787,' 

(census  of  May  7.  1911),  and  their  white  popu*  569). 

lation  <eenaiM  1911)  «i«  ehown  in  (be  follow*  Diamonds.   In  Jane,  1911,  4723  whites  were 

ing  tables  employed  in  the  diamond  mines  (Cape,  2830; 

Orange  Free  Stutr,  1096  Trinsvaai,  797)  and 
39,884  colored  (Cape,  18,004;  Transvaal,  11.254; 

,  «^  «       *'oI2'lSl-  T*y?iP,*2P  ^^I'i'fJ',  Orange   Free   SUte,   10.628),  besides  several 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope  20S.M0  1.56S.430      646.1S2  *k*MiM«.l  I   -     Tli*  M»*nH«  fAr 

Bectauanaiand  ...TT....  61.814  M.SCS  I4,tl?  "»<»«i*»>a  iadividual .  dijser*.    Tbe  ontnitt  for 

Transkelan  Territories:  the  year  1910  waa  S.466.S67  earata,  rnloed  tfc 

KriPt  Griqualand  ....    T.594  2«.088  7.950  fg  10 1,363    (Cape,   2.586.294    kt*..  £5,2674»; 

TranBkel                         2  562  Uj8,896  2,18£t                free    Mate,    iSU.lBO    kta.,  £l..o0a,y74i 

Pandoland                       J.904  234,637  1.883  Transvaal,    2,090,068    Icts.,    £1,328,630).  The 

Waiflsh  Bay                   4?o  6^7  32  value  of  the  stones  obtained  from  the  Cape  and 

Total  Cape  rrovince. 276.995  2.564,965  582.877  Or«ng«        State  mines  Is  greatly  In  e«e«ss  of 

that  of  the  rransvaal  uiamondK,  the  latter  m^U- 

Natal                             24.866  »J4.487  »6.»S4  ing  at  one  time  for  13  ahiltings  per  carat 

Zttlttland                        IQ.a*  ZIMM  *."<>  the  former  were  averaging  from  42a.  to  36s. 

Total  NaUl                35.290  1.194,043  98.114     Coal.    White  and  colored  labor  cmj^ored  in 

„         .               .    oo*J  minea  In  June,  1911,  1287  and  23.440,  to- 

     o04  and  9399;   Orange  tree  State,   101  and 

Total    TTnlon  of   South  1600;   Cape,   116  and   1193).     The  output  ia 

Africa   47M00  &.978.894  l^t^i  1910  mnd  the  pit's  mouth  value  of  the  total 

"  production  to  tne  end  of  1910  ate  given  beWnt 

Of  the  total  population,  3,069.392  were  males, 
2,004,002  females;  of  the  total  whites  (who 

numbered  21.37  per  cent,  of  the  total  popnla-  Tons          £  £ 

tkm),  68.'). 1 04  were  males  and  591.078  females.  Transvaal  3.974.376     987.260  11.722.W 

The    Rantua    numbered    4,019,006    (2,022,949  N*tal   fff'iSl 

male>4   and    1.996,057   females),  or  67.28   per  ciJS' .T////.'.::',::::  %m     ISm  iMM 

eent.  of  the  total  population;  mixed  and  other  i. 

colored.  678.146.  or  11.86  per  cent.  Denaity  per  ^J^i*"   7.tW.638  1.8I7J80  tUSnjm 

square  mile  for  the  Union,  12.63  (Cape  of  (xood  ■■ 
Hope.   9.20:    Natal.   .3.T83;   Transvaal,   15.27;  •  From  1903  only. 
Orange  Free  State,  10.48).    The    total  popula- 
tion in  1904  was  6,175,824.  The  Cape  province,  having  less  eompetttioa. 

The  South  Africa  act  provided  that  element'  obtains  higher  prices  than  tne  other  proviaees. 

ary  education  shnll  rcTn.i-Ti  under  the  jurisdic-  Better  qualities  are  found  in  Xatal  and  the 

tioti  of  the  several  provincial  councils  for  "five  Transvaal.  Most  of  the  supply  fmni  XatsI  l» 

and  thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  bunkered  at  Durban  or  exported,  while  the 

provides."  minea.  railwavs.  and  otlier  local  industries  see- 

MtittHo.   The  Union  of  Soath  Africa  atands  sume  much  of  that  produced  by  the  other  pnw- 

first  .imong  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  inces. 

production  of  gold  and  diamonds.    Other  min-  Other  Minerals.    Of  the  other  mining  prod 

eral  products  are  coal,  copper,  tin,  asbestos,  nets,  only  tin  and  copper  are  exploited  in  com- 

graphite,  magncsite,  zinc,  lime,  salt,  etc.    The  mercial  quantities,  largely  in  the  Transvaal  sad 

number  of  white  and  colored  laborers  employed  Cape  provinces.   Output  of  tin  in  1910,  {326,tft 

(December  1910)  and  value  of  the  output  for  fTrnnavaal,  £324.559;  Cape,  £1793);  of  cippr, 

the  year  1910  are  shown  by  provinces  in  the  £477,381  (Cape,  £401,206;  Transvasl,  £76.175). 

following  Uble:  Value  of  cement,  briekt,  potterr,  etc,  prodnoed 
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in  1910,  £489,268;  of  tilmr  oontoined  in  export 
of  gold  Imllion,  £90.790.  A  total  of  602  whites 
and  7058  colored  were  employed  In  tiw  miteel- 

laneoUR  mines  in  June,  lOIl. 

Otheb  J.NuusTHits.  There  is  an  efficient  agri- 
«ttltnral  departmeat,  wbicb  has  established  ani- 
euttoral  oolleges  and  experiment  stations,  us- 

Iricli  and  atieep  farming  are  important  indus- 
trka.  Com  wa«  produced  for  export  in  1910 
to  the  value  of  £t5t)3.413  (178,000  ton»)  v  ,  ,!, 
i3,830,9U  (121,672,256  lbs.);  tea.  2.092,000 
lbs.;  sugar,  ^,000  tons;  whale  oil  (from  the 
whilin^r  station  at  Durban),  £60,000;  wattle 
bark,    i-2VJ,U2  tons).     The  ostrk-h- 

featbcr  production  had  a  selling  value  of  about 
£0,000,000u   Manulaetures  are  making  progreas. 

OOKKKBCB  AKO  OOMIIVNICATIDRS.    For  1010 

statistics  of  trade  by  provinces  are  not  avail- 
able; as,  in  consequence  of  the  fortnution  of 
the  Union  (May  31,  IDIO),  only  the  totals  were 
given  in  the  original  returns.  The  total  im- 
ports (including  bullion  and  specie)  into  the 
Union  of  South  Afri  n.  tofjotlier  with  Swazi- 
land, Basutoluni,  uud  Bechuiinuland  Protecto- 
rate, during  the  vear  IfllO  were  valued  at  £41,- 
430,097  (of  which  £4,703,207  buUion  and 
apecie) ;  ££4,00S,5S7  was  from  the  United  King, 
dora.  The  total  exports  were  valued  at  £68,- 
428,-155  (f34,«08,381  bullion  and  t^fK-cie),  of 
wbicb  exports  t  tin  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  £40,U98,413.  Preliminary  returns 
plaee  tbs  imports  and  exports  for  1011  at 
£30,»25.384  and  UlfiMfiOO,  lespoetively,  esoln' 
eive  of  specie. 

I  he  table  below  given  lr;nlc  hy  provinces  (or, 
as  tiiey  were  previouii  to  1U1I>,  colonies)  for 
three  years,  including  bullion  and  specie.  Fig- 
ures for  bullion  and  specie  are  glws  aepanteqr 
for  1909  in  the  last  column. 


1»07  1908           1909  t:  ^  ^. 

Nat.  a    £  7.737.750  £  7.034.422  £  8,225.792  £  601.192 

b       3.293,875  3.159,523  3.951,092  1,135.991 

Cape,  a    15,599.645  13.767,158  U.821,l&3  212,229 

Capeb    44.636.729  42,140.459  46,698,998  32.201,968 

O.F.S.  a    3,672.691  2,946.8C0  3.662.69C  238.307 

OiP.a.»  f.761«04»  tpSSMTt  4.777,U«  7t,tSt 

rimm.  a  IS.7M.t87  lt.lM.«M  1M4S.<1S  a.n8.70» 

Tnuu.  b  tueojn  njnjm  S4,iimm  9Mt9A4» 

•  wtmporla;  OwwvortSL 

The  government  in  1910  owned  and  operated 
7041  miles  of  railways,  and  54ft  miles  were 
owned  and  operated  by  private  eompanies.  The 

receipts  from  government  lines  amounted  to 
£12.0.)6,871  and  the  working  expenditure  to 
£6,507,011.  Construction  proceeded  on  the  fol- 
lowing lines  during  1912:  Port  Elisabeth  to 
Avooninr;  O^res  Hoad  to  Cen»i  Oeorge  to 
Oudtshoorn;  Ladv  Grey  to  Gairtney;  Llewellyn 
to  Franklin;  India  Junction  to  Alberton;  Coo- 
matipoort  to  Tzaneen;  Umlaas  Road  to  Mid 
Iltovo;  and  on  the  Howick  Railway.  These  for 
the  most  part  were  short  lengths.  During  1912 
the  connection  between  Zivrust  and  the  Rho- 
desian  system  at  Mafeking  was  under  construc- 
tion, reducing  the  di^stance  between  Johannes- 
burg and  BiUawayo  by  250  miles.  There  are 
47,4£1  miles  of  telegraph  wire*  and  S8,08S  of 
telephone  wires;  ti  tr^n  iph  niVt les,  1231.  Tliere 
is  cable  connection  with  Kurope,  Australia, 
India,  and  the  Far  East;  two  wireless  stationa 
.  have  been  established,  one  at  Cape  Town  and 
one  at  Durban.  Baihraj  Itnai  niiiUr  «nitnie> 
tiott,  800  mllea. 


SHimKO.    Shipping  entered  1908,  9J^1fi9l 
tons;  1010,  11,494360  tons. 

Abmy.  An  energetic  campaign,  as  a  result  of 
the  Dcfeuse  act  of  1012  prepared  bv  General 
Smuts,  with  the  advice  oi  Lord  Metnuen,  was 
nndertalcen  with  the  aim  of  "estabUshiM  in 
South  ilfriea  an  adequate  sgrstem  of  natiraml 
defense,  which  will  recognise  tlie  application  of 
the  citizen  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  his 
country."  This  act  provided  for  liability  to  mil- 
itary servioe  in  »aj  part  of  South  Afriea  upon 
the  whole  white  male  population  np  to  the  age 
of  60,  and  the  formation  of  an  Active  Citizen 
Force  of  20,000  to  25,0U0  men,  with  a  reserve 
up  to  the  age  of  45.  This  was  being  organized 
so  that  it  would  come  into  existenoe  by  Jnly 
1,  1018.  Every  youth  must  undergo  military 
training  as  a  cadet,  except  upon  conscientious 
objections,  and  in  the  rural  districts  they  must 
join  rille  associations  and  get  some  military 
training  in  that  way.  The  Active  Citizen  Force 
arranged  to  provide  for  four  annual  trainings 
of  about  50  per  n-nt.  of  the  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  2i  and  25,  and  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  increase  volunteering  in  the  join 
log  of  ride  clubs.  The  permanent  force  for 
the  Union  was  to  consist  of  2600  mounted  rifle* 
men,  divided  into  5  regiments,  many  of  whom 
were  already  on  police  duty,  and  5  field  bat 
teries.  The  men  on  police  duty  would  be  re- 
lieved by  a  reserve.  On  July  1,  1912,  a  military 
school  was  opened  at  Bloemfontein  for  the  in* 
atruetion  of  future  district  offioers  and  adju* 
tants.  The  first  class  was  composed  of  40  staff 
ofllcers,  all  of  \'.-'i\<im  iiad  v..ir  i'x perienoe.  The 
course  was  to  lai»t  fur  six  mouths. 

FiiCARCl  AKD  GovEBKMB.\T.  Financial  statis* 
tiea  are  given  separateljr  in  the  artielea  on  ttie 
varions  provinces. 

"l  lir  f  iiir  I  ri;,'inal  provinces  form  a  legislative 
union  under  one  head — a  governor-general  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  who,  with  an  executive 
council  (whoaa  mcnibers  are  chosen  by  him), 
administers  the  country  as  the  governor-general 
in  council.  Forty  membera  make  up  the  Senate 
(eight  nominated  by  the  governor-general  in 
council;  thirty-two  elected,  eight  for  each  prov- 
ince). Fifty-one  members  from  the  Cane  of 
Oood  Hope,  17  from  Natal,  80  from  the  Tnu»> 
vaal,  and  17  from  Orange  Free  State  com- 
pose the  llouae  of  Assembly.  Pretoria  (Trans- 
vaal) is  the  cij>ital  and  administrative  bead* 
quarters;  Cape  Town,  the  seat  of  the  iMislatnre. 
The  governor-general  in  1012  was  vlseoont 
Gladstone  of  Lanark.  General  Louis  Botha, 
premier  since  May  31;  1010,  resigned  December 
14,  1912,  on  account  of  dissensions  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Britiah  on  aavnl  and  other 
■wtten. 

Tbf.  Pabiximentabt  Session.  The  Union 
Parliament  waa  opened  on  January  20.  In  thp 
speech  from  the  throne  the  government  policy 

wns  briefly  outlined  as  including  the  necessity 
of  adequate  defense  legislation,  of  customs  revi-  • 
flion,  of  the  promotion  of  local  industries,  and 
of  legislation  as  to  the  regulation  of  raiiw«jr 
and  other  public  services,  land  settlement*  irrl* 
gation,  the  establishment  of  a  Unir^ri  land  bank, 
railway  development,  agriculturiii  development, 
a  national  university,  reatriction  of  immigra- 
tion, etc.  A  oomparativeiy  small  portion  of 
thto  programme  bad  been  earriod  oui  at  tha 
doaa  of  the  aessiea  toward  the  and  of  Jwe 
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The  cliief  measures  [>a»»sp<l  wrr©  the  Dcfi  tis*" 
act,  the  Railway  Service  act,  the  Minirs' 
flithitu  teif  tlie*  Public  Serviees  Mi  and  the 
measnrea  dealing  with  land  aettlenrat,  irriga- 
tion, and  a  land  bunk.  The  Inimi^rution  Re- 
striction bill,  though  preMi^d  by  the  guvern- 
ment  early  in  the  session,  failed  of  passage,  as 
did  the  Finaaeial  Relations  bill  and  tJie  Uni- 
vernty  bill.  In  ovttining  the  govcrmncnt's  pol- 
icy as  to  laiiJs,  Ceneral  Botha  declared  that 
the  crown  luadu  should  first  be  used  for  kcltle- 
ment,  and  that  then  other  laod  would  be  pur- 
ebaiad  lor  thait  pnrpgaa.  The  fnfamment  would 
alio  raader  aid  to  tli»  poor  wbitai  fa  Soafb 
Africa  and  would  then  use  what  mnney  was 
left  over  for  assisting  immigration.  He  denied 
that  immigration  was  in  any  way  disconragod. 
Tha  DefauM  bill  waa  aubitaDtially  tb«  aama  aa 
bad  been  anticipated  in  the  prevfons  year.  Ita 
chief  defect,  aceortiinp  t*^'  the  opposition,  wffs 
the  danger  of  arbitrary  ucliuu  uii  th"  part  of 
the  government  in  view  of  the  great  power  that 
it  eonfcrred  upon  it.  Other  critics  expreiaed 
tba  fear  tbat  the  eitiaena*  force  might  be  en- 
gaged outside  South  Africa,  and  cfllcpred  from 
outside,  that  the  p»'ri(>d  of  training  might  be 
unduly  prolongeij,  and  that  the  compuUory 
tadet  ayatem  might  be  applied  in  tiia  thinly 
■ettled  districts.  The  government  met  these 
objections  by  paying  that  they  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  mpanure.  In  its  fina'i 
shape,  however,  it  was  as  much  the  work  of 
.the  opposition  as  of  the  government.  This  was 
true  also  of  the  Irrigation  and  the  Miners' 
Phthisis  bills.  The  session  revealed  a  lack  of 
harmony  and  consequent  weakness  in  the  min- 
istry,  and  on  June  2ti.  to  avert  a  cabiaat  Criala, 
the  portfolios  were  reiiistrilmted. 

Race  Questions.  Tlie  Immigration  Restric- 
tion bill  mentioned  above  had  been  framed 
after  a  long  correspondence  between  the  impe- 
rial and  Tnion  governments  and  was  d>  iL-ri' d 
to  meet  the  objections  of  the  homo  government 
and  of  the  Indianii  to  the  existing  methods  of 
restriction.  The  immigration  bill  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  whose  chief  feature  was  the  replacing 
of  the  racial  qualifications  by  an  educational 
test,  had  been  withdrawn  for  lack  of  time,  but 
the  govemaMnt  bad  proaniiad  the  Indians  to 
bring  in  a  ntw  mumn  and  naaawbito  to  relax 
their  reatrietiona.  The  new  bit!  waa  introdueed 
In  May,  1012,  but  failed  uf  passage.  In  Octo- 
ber the  leader  of  the  Indian  Progressives,  Mr. 
Gokhale.  visited  South  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  atudyiug  on  the  apot  the  anestion  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Indiana.  Anotner  racial  ques- 
tion concerned  the  so-called  "  black  peril." 
There  was  much  diiscuttsion  of  this  in  the  early 
part  of  tho  year  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
outragea  on  white  women  oonniitted  by  the 
negroes  in  TMcnt  yeara.  CoaditlonB  teseinbling 
those  prevailing  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  United  States  were  reported,  and  early 
in  May  the  government  decided  to  appoint  a 
oomittiaBion  of  inqairr.  Finally  the  old  question 
of  the  language  to  be  used  in  ieaebing  in  the 
schools  continued  to  absorb  attention.  The 
provincial  councils  of  the  Cape,  Transvaal,  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  passed  ordinances  estab- 
lishing equality  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
languages  itt  the  schools,  but  providing  for  in- 
struction in  the  mothrr  tongue  in  the  "  junior 
standard."  These  ordinances  were  ostensibly 
baaed  on  the  compromise  proposed  in  the  par- 
liamentary report  of  19U>  but  the  Unionists 


declared  that  they  had  been  so  gr^tly  m<>jififj 
as  to  depart  altogether  from  the  spirit  of  that 
eom^OBuacs.  On  this  ground  a  aimilar  oidi* 
nance  in  Katal  waa  projected. 

The  Mlmsthy.  Tlie  conciliatory  policy  toward 
the  government  was  abandoned  by  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  Sir  Stfltr  Jameaoow  wbo  eart 
in  the  year  atroa^y  oppoeed  the  gOfeniiBeDra 
plan  for  reorgaaixlng  fhe  cItU  aerriea.  Ta 
April  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Iwdefsbip  by 
Sir  Thomas  Smartt.  The  government  was  also 
embarrassetl  by  dilTerences  among  its  own  mCB- 
bars.  In  May  Mr.  Hull,  the  minlatw  of  flaaaec^ 
reelgned  on  aeeoant  of  dKFereoeea  with  Ifr. 
Sauer,  mini -tir  if  ralhvayp,  and  when  the  af- 
fair wag  discui<sed  in  parliameut  it  brought  the 
goremment  to  the  verge  of  a  erida  sad  led 
to  a  redistribution  of  portlolioe  oa  ^nne  26, 
aa  noted  above.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  yesr 
differences  Ix'twecTi  H.  rubral  Botha  and  C-nt  ral 
Hert2og,  the  anti  iuiperialiat  leader,  led  to  Uie 
resignation  of  the  former  on  December  14.  He 
waa  at  oaoa  asked,  however,  to  form  a 
cabinet: 

SOUTH    AFBICATT  IBBIOAIIOV 

SOCIATION.    See  iRKiuATlos. 

SOUTH  AtrSTSALIA.  A  state  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  Area,  380,070  squsre 
miles.    Fopnlation  feensua  of  April  S.  1911). 

40"  55'',  exclusive  of  full-blooded  ahori;rinals. 
AdLlaiiJt.  the  capital,  had  42.21)4  inhaVntantS: 
with  suburbs,  18!i,»>46.  Governor  in  A]- 
miral  Sir  Day  Uort  fiosanquet;  prenuer,  A  H. 
Peake.   See  ArsTBAUA. 

SOTTTH  CABOLIKA.  Poptttjitiox.  A«ord- 
ing  to  the  ('en«us  Bureau  statistics  compiled 
during  1912,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,515,- 
400,  6054  were  forcign-born  white«,  compared 
with  5371  in  1900.  Of  these  foreign-bors 
whites,  1739  came  from  Germany,  786  froai 
Russia,  676  from  Ireland,  504  from  Engkod. 
Other  European  count riin  are  reprisenfed  by 
smaller  numbers.  The  neKroes  in  the  State  ia 
1910  numbered  83S44S  and  the  mulattor^ 
381.  In  1800  the  negroes  numbered  688,934  and 
the  mutattoes  67,153.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that  the  negro  and  mulatto  pope* 
lation  in  the  State  exceeds  the  white. 

Agbicixture.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pr> 
duction  of  the  principal  eropa  in  1911  and  1912 
9n  abowB  in  the  tehle  below. 


Value 

6.O«7.0O» 
41.0fle 
44.Me 


Acreaca 

1,915.000 

Prod.  Bu. 
a4,S78.000 

32,578,000 

1911 

1.79ri.«»o 

Wheat  .. 

..iyi2 

79,000 

727,000 

1911 

S3,iMK> 

94G.OOO 

Oata   i»i2 

324,000 

6.966,000 

1911 

345.000 

7.03S,W» 

Rye 

..1912 

3,01*0 

28.000 

1911 

3.aoo 

SO.OOO 

8.000 

200,000 

idii 

10.000 

117.000 

FotatooB 

..ms 

10.000 

700,000 

»ii 

Hay   . . . . 

1912 

194.000 

aStS.OOO 

1911 

64.000 

a69,000 

Tobacco  . 

..1»12 

46.000  b24,&00,000 

1911 

Cotton  ....im 

••«■••■• 

•e««*aa*a 

1*U 

el.4«l«00 

aToaa 

bPoum 

la.  oBbIm 

8S4.M0 

4.Ol4.00» 

i.m.ow 
x«moij 

■•♦e»s«»*e 


MAKtrvACTraxs.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
cluded statistics  of  mnnnfricf iTn-^  in  the  State. 

These  are  for  the  caUnJ.ir  vtutr  1909.  Til* 
most  important  general  renults  are  ■»hnvvi'  in 
the  table  below.    The  industries  in  which  tli* 
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larf^st  numlx'r  of  wage  eariKra  were  employed      Governor  Coleman  L.  Blpa&e  was  much  in  tTie 

ajid  the  value  of  product  greatest  were  thoee  public  eye  during  1912.    In  his  annual  mt^Hh<;i^e 

connected  with  cotton  goods.     In  thone  indua-  to  the  kgtslature  he  took  a  strong  stand  against 

tries  the  wage  earners  numbered  45,454  and  negro  eoueation  and  urged  a         to  prevent 

tlie  product  was  valued  at  $65,930,000.    Next  wBit«  penont  tmebing  negroes.   Ha  also  indi> 

in  point  of  importance  were  the  industries  con-  rectly  defended  lyncliinp  Find  recommended  the 

nected  with  lumber  and  timber  products.    In  adoption  of  a  law  prohibiting  negroes  from 

these,  14.604  wage  earners  were  employed  and  secret  societies.     Investigations  carried  on  by 

the  product  was  valued  at  $13,141,00*0.    The  detectives  during  the  year  on  behalf  of  the 

oinly  other  two  industries  of  great  importance  Inveatigating  committee  of  the  legislatnra  ra- 

were  those  connected  witb  oi),  cottonseed  and  guUed  in  the  publication  of  charges  of  corrup- 

eaJce,  and  fertilizers.   The  total  number  of  wage  tion  against  Governor  Blease.    These  charges 

earners  in  the  State  in  1000  was  73,046.    Of  related  to   pardons,  and   it  was   alleged  that 

these,  0405  were  under  16  years  of  age,  3980  Governor  Blease  bad  received  large  sums  for 

of  tbeaa  htAng  females.   For  the  great  majority  pardoning  convicts    It  was  aho  alleged  that 

of  wage  earners  in  the  State  the  prevailing  Blease's    appointee    as    liquor    oonstable  in 

hours  of  labor  are  60  a  weeic    The  largest  Charleston  was  transmitting  "graft"  to  men 

number   of   wage  earners  are   in   Charleston,  higher  up.    On  July  20  Governor  Blease  replied 

2874;  in  Columbia,  2522;  in  Spartanburg,  1773,  in  detail  to  the  charges  made  against  him, 

and  fai  Gnenvilb,  118B.  danying  them  and  expressing   contempt  for 

those  who  brought  them.   In  spite  of  an  appar* 

P.  C.  of  ently  strong  feeling  against  him  throughout  the 
*MSr**^SM    imW  renominated  for  the  second  term 

Number    of    estab-  Ott  August  28.     lie  was  opposed  by  Ira  B, 

ments    MM         Ult    SU  Jooea,  a  former  chief  justice  of  the  State  8a-> 

''^      «a^        aa.iin    at.*  Court,  wlio  bad  reai^iad  hia  poattioii  ob 

Propr.e[o™"rflrm        ^         Wn     U.1  gJ^J^^  ^  y,,  purpoSTf  COoSting  tho 

members    1.7tT  40.0  nomination  lininst  Governor  Blease.    The  re 

Salaried  emptoyMa         8.18T  t.8«9    ««•»  gult  of  the  tlaatlon  (h«Id  August  27)  was  (57,240 

i^wnrntvLf...  78.048  69.441  22  9  votes  fOT  Wum  and  64,072  for  Jones.  Senator 
Primary  honapower.  276,378  197.479  40.0  Tillman  was  nnominated  at  thia  election.  A 
Capital   '^IH^I'SSX    III  committee  of  the  legislature  eondueted  an  In. 

ShEDens«s    ...........    97,371,000     72,206,000     34.9  »•        •  «  i  t    ±\.  i   

^^'ices  24:117.000     16:224:000     48.6  vestigation   into   the   returns   of  the  election. 

Salaries    3,756,000      2,355,000     69.6  chiefly   to  determine  whether   the  charges  of 

Waifes    !2'??]'222     3Mf2'2S2    «i  fraud  could  be  sustained.    The  committee  at 

Mater  a  s    66,351.000     49.969,000     32.8  4.  xs—.  !_„„»;~.*-j  .u.rno. 

Miscellaneous  ....    «.«».ooo     6,018.000    14.8  ™»  investigated  tlio  geMral  cbanna 

Value  of  producta  . .  lU.t8«,000  79.876,000  41.7  of  corruption  sgainst  Governor  Blease.  The 
Valna  added  by  man-  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party 

mducte  iMa^eoat  examined  into  the  charges  of  fraud  in  the  pri- 

ofnatariala)....  Ujmjm    lt.MT,OM    Mil  n»«r.v  election,  but  found  the  evidence  insuffl- 

■  ' ■  eient  to  vitiate  the  choice  of  Governor  Blease 
FiKAifCB.  The  total  receipts  during  the  flaeal  as  a  candidate  for  reflection.  On  August  24 
vear  1911  amounted  to  $3,208,790.  There  was  Senator  Tillman  issued  an  appeal  to  defeat 
a  cash  balance  December  31,  1910,  of  $648,730.  Governor  Ulense  for  the  second  term.  He  said: 
Tbe  e.\p«-iiditures  for  tlw  flacal  year  amounted  "  I  have  Ix-come  convinced  of  tlie  unfitness  of 
to  |3,132,1M,  leaving  a  aaali  balance  at  the  Blease  to  be  governor.  The  State  has  been 
end  of  tbe  flaeal  year,  December  81,  1911,  of  dlagraeed  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  ita 
$725,356.  The  chief  receipts  were  from  general  good  name  made  a  by  word  and  a  hissing.  .  No 
taxes,  from  insurance  license  fees,  and  from  one  can  redeem  it  except  its  own  people.  I 
the  fertilizer  tax.  The  chief  expenditures  were  implore  the  people  to  take  OUe  of  the  Sttte^a 
for  the  ntpport  of  State  institutions,  education,  good  name  next  Tusday." 
and  tbe  administration  of  SUtc  government.  On  September  4  the  Democratic  SUte  com- 
Chabities  and  Corrections.  The  institutions  mittee  met  to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  pri- 
under  the  control  of  the  State  are  the  State  mary  and  decided  to  make  a  thorough  and 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  South  Carolina  sweeping  inve!*tif;ntion  of  all  the  charges  of 
Industrial  School,  tlie  Infirmary  for  Colored  fraud  and  irregularity.  On  October  1  this 
Vetcnma,  the  denf,  dumb,  and  blind  inatttatioiUb  «ommittee  reported  that  the  allegations  of  fraud 
Hie  State  prfaout*  could  not  be  sustained  and  Governor  Blease 

_  _    was  thereupon  made  the  Democratic  candidate, 

P0LrnC8  AXD  Govramrnrr  ^,,1^,,    ^.^g    e«iuivalent    to    election.  Cnvmior 

The  legislature  was  in  session  in  1912  and  Blease  won  still  more  notoriety  by  addresses 

tbe  neat  important  enactments  will  be  found  delivered  before  the  governors'  conference  in 

in  the  paragraph  Ltgulation  below.    Elections  Virginia  in  the  first  week  of  December.  He 

for  governor  and  other  State  oflRcers  and  sena-  made  bitter  speeches  against  negroes  and  again 

torial    primaries    were    held   during    tlio   year,  defended    l\iiLliing    umJcr    certain  conditions. 

The  full  Democratic  State,  county,  and  federal  His  addresses   were   bitterly   resented   by  the 

tickets  were  elected  by  the  usual  majorities,  other    governors    present    at    the  conference. 

The  Democratic  State  convention  on  May  16  Later  in  the  month  Governor  Blease  pardoned 

indorsed  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President.    The  or  paroled  seventy-nine  convicts.    He  had  de« 

Republican    delegatesat-larpe    were    instructed  clared  at  the  governors'  conference  his  inten- 

for  President  Taft,  the  district  deleffutcs  being  tion  of  pardoning  at  least  800.    His  total  for 

divided.    On  July  24  the  national  Progressive  pardons  and  paroles,  including  the  79  issued 

party  held  a  convention  in  which  nine  dele-  the  day  before  Christmas,  reached  506  in  tbe 

gates  were  elected  to  the  national  Progressive  two  years  of  his  first  adminiatration.  The 

eonfuntioii  in  Obieafo.  ramilt  of  tbe  elaetloa  od  Noicmber  5  wm  m 
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follows:  For  rresidcnt.  Wilson  received  48,355 
votes,  Roosevelt  1293,  Taft  536,  and  Dcto  IM. 
Wilson's  plurality  was  47,064.  For  fiimaor, 
BImm  received  44,122,  and  Britton,  Soeialiat, 

208.  Thorp  was  no  Repmblican  randuiate  as  the 
Kepublican  party  practically  does  not  exitit  in 
South  Carolina. 

LrniSLATTOX.  The  Vpislativc  session  of  1!>12 
was  iiiiiiked  by  (Jisa;,'rtt'mt'nt  between  tbe  legis- 
lators and  the  gu\ernor.  As  a  result  of  thia, 
while  301  acta  and  joint  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  Ocneral  Aasemblj,  tlie  governor  approved 
only  15.  S«'veral  mcastires  woro  paasea  over 
hi»  veto,  but  tbe  nvajority  became  effective 
without  his  signature.  Among  these  measures 
were  tbe  followtng:  A  liquor  act;  an  act 
anending  the  hiw  establisbinif  the  insnranee 
department  of  the  Stati^;  a  nipasure  providing 
for  clectrofutidii  as  a  iiictliud  for  capital  pun- 
ishment; a  nicasure  creating  a  State  ware- 
house commission  and  providing  for  oper- 
ating a  State  warehouse  systen  for  stor- 
ing cotton  and  otlu-r  commoditips;  a  nipaHure 
provi<lin^  for  a  State  comniisnion  with  au- 
thority to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  eradicate  or  prevent  the  introduction 
•r  dissenlnation  of  injurious  insects  and  pluA 
diseases;  a  meastire  providing  that  only  citi- 
zens may  vote  at  primary  elections,  although 
citizens  of  the  I'nited  States  who  have  been 
residents  of  South  Carolina  for  one  year  with 
a  bona  fide  inteatioB  of  becoming  citizens  of 
tbat  State  may  vote  at  such  election.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  elections  in  any  city  of  over 
4000  inhabitants  upon  the  question  of  adopting 
a  commission  form  of  government,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  that  form  of  government  in  eitica 
of  over  10,000  and  less  than  25.000,  and  cities 
of  over  50,000  and  less  than  100,000  inliabi- 
tants.  A  similar  act  was  passe<l  relating  to 
cities  and  towns  of  not  more  than  10,000  and 
not  leas  tban  4000  inhabitants.  The  Mnlation 
and  supervision  of  inveotaait  eompuilea  wm 
provided  for. 

State  GovEBirMEifT.  Cknremor,  Coleman  L. 
Blease}  Lieuteoani<3ovemor,  C.  A.  Smith;  See- 
retaiy  of  State,  R.  M.  MeCown;  Attorney -(3eB« 
eral,  J.  F.  Lyon;  Treasurer.  S.  T.  Carter;  Comp- 
troller-General. A.  W.  Jones;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  J.  E.  Swearingen;  Adjutant-General, 
W.  W.  Moore;  ConniMiMcr  of  Agrieultore,  £. 
J.  Watson;  OonnissioBer  of  luuranee,  F.  H. 
McMaster — all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Eugene  B.  Gary;  Justices,  C.  A.  Woods,  D.  E. 
^dridc.  R.  G.  Watts,  and  Thomas  B.  Fraaer; 
Cwrlr.  U.  R.  Brooks— all  Demoerata. 

State  Lkoislatubc,  1013.  Democratic  SvB* 
ate,  43;  House,  124;  joint  ballot,  167. 

The  reprcsentatifSl  m  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  CoMrsn^  article  Vnntu  Statu. 

SOUTH  BtASOTA.  Populatwit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Oensm  Bureau  statistics  compiled 
during  1012,  out  of  the  total  ponulation  in 
1010,  583388,  the  foreign-born  whites  numbered 
100,638,  compared  with  88,320  in  1900.  Of 
these  the  lar^'est  number  eame  from  Germany, 
21..543;  from  Norway.  20,918;  from  Ru-*sia, 
I3,ItiO:  from  Sweden,  8998;  from  Canada,  5894; 
from  Denmail^  9039,  aad  from  fi^glaml,  4024. 
Other  European  oottntrias  wero  repreasnted  in 
smatfer  numbers.  The  negroes  fn  the  State  fa 
1910  numbered  817  and  the  mulattoe^  276.  In 
1890  the  DMToes  numbered  541  and  the  mulat- 
toeaSSl. 


AoaicuLTUBn:.  The  acreage,  value  aa4  in- 
duction of  tbe  principal  crops  in  1011  ani 
1012  are  shown  in  the  foUowiof  tahfe: 


Acre«ire   Prod.  Bu.  Value 
ItlS       2.'4S5.0O0    76.347.000  $28.24)».0-i,. 
1911       2.310.0O0    50.820.000  26.935.00*^ 

Wheat  ....1912     3.675.000  S2.i85.ooo  K.oon.m 

1911  3.700.000  14.800.000  13.468.0C" 

Oats   1912  l.S&O.OOO  52.3Sio.000  13.09S.0<>' 

^                 1911  1.640.000  11.396.000  4.9O0.0W 

Byo   IfU  M,MS  SlX.000  1<2,0M 

iMi       i«.oso     1M.000  n.m 

Potatoes  ..19U  si.ntw  6.510.000  tJ44,M» 

1911  56.(XK)  4.032,000  tJUt.m 

Hajr   1912  440.000  a67S.O0O  4.«N.M* 

 »U  4ll,«i0  altt,OW  |.14t.lM 

aTona. 

MiXEKAL  Pbodcctiox.  The  production  of 
gold  in  the  State  in  1911  was  *7.439,874. 
compared  with  $5,402,257  in  1910.  The 
ontpnt  in  1011  was  exceeded  by  that  of 
only  one  year,  1908,  when  gold  to  the  value 
of  $7.657476  was  produced.  The  bulk  of  the 
output  is  obtained  from  the  Homestake  mine^ 
of  Lawrence  County.  The  silver  production  is 
the  State  in  1911  was  203,755  fine  onaees,  as 
eompared  with  118,000  fine  ounc(>s  in  1!)10.  Thr 
silver  is  obtained  mainly  from  retiniug  gold 
mill  bullion. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  gold,  ailver, 
and  lead  in  the  SUte  in  1911  was  67,550,758. 
This  yield  is  only  slightly  below  tfnt  of  tfw 
record  output  of  1908  and  is  an  inc-ea^t-  uf 
$2,083,727  over  the  value  of  the  output  for 
1910.  The  production  of  gold  was  359,903  tine 
ounces,  valued  at  $7,439,874,  or  almost  99  per 
asat.  of  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tion. The  increase  in  gold  for  tbe  year  wu 
98,569  fine  ounces.  The  vield  of  silver  increased 
from  118,800  fine  ounces  to  203,755  in  1911. 
There  were  produced  tS4,31I  pounds  of  lead, 
compared  with  14,136  pounds  in  1910.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  production  of  coal  comes 
from  the  Homestake  mine,  riii-*  mine,  which 
suffered  from  labor  troubles  in  1909-10,  was 
again  operating  at  its  full  capacity  m  1911. 

Mam  vrAcman.  The  Thirteenth  Census,  taken 
in  1910,  ineindcd  atatisties  ot  manufactures  is 
the  State.  These  are  for  the  calendar  vear 
1909.  The  resulU  of  the  census  wiU  ha  loaad 
'  ~  in  thn  teUB  behiwi 


Numt>er  or  

1909  XM4 

Number  of  aatahUahmants...  1.020  m 
Persons  eognflod  la  maanftw> 

turea                                         6,22s  I.WI 

iToprietors  and  Arm  nen* 

„  be™                                           Ml  (41 

Salaried  eroployeai                     tn  4a 

Wa^    earners  (average 

number)                                 s,60S  $.411 

Primary  borsepowsr                     17.466  11.1M 

Capital   113.018.000  $T,H$,IM 

Elxpenses                                   13.787.000  11.I44.M9 

Servicea                                2.914.000  1.71«.0«i 

Salaries                                  616. OOO  2<<4.i'0« 

Wagro.s                                    2,2&8,(XX>  1.422,WH) 

Materials                                    ll,47';.OUO  8,697, (W") 

Ml.Ht  elliineous                             1.397.000  _  <U.M9 

Value  of  products   17.874^06$ 

Value  added  by  manufacture 
(value   of   products  less 

oust  of  materiala)               4.S94.000  4.1 


As  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  the  number 
of    manufacturing    establishments    showed  s 
In  tha  flvn-jaar  parM,  IIN 
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to  1900.     Th»  capitalization  in  that  period  I-awrence;    State  Land'  CoinmisHlonor,   F.  F. 

nearly  doubled.    The  greatest  number  of  manu*  Brinker;  AttoriiLy-Ciencral.  Royal  C.  Johnson; 

fttcturin^'  estaLilisliiiit'nts,  82.),   were  tluisc  con-  State  Auditor,  Henry  li.  Anderson — all  Ripub* 

nected  with  priittiug  and  publishing.    Tlic  larg-  licans  except  Governor  Byrne,  Progr. 

est  mmoaBt  invested,  however,  was  in  t^fablisii-  Jt'OiciARY.   Supreme  Court :    Presiding  Judjje, 

meat*  eODBeeted  with  flOUr-miU  and  griftt-inill  Ellison  G.  Smitti;  Ji]<^ticps,  Dick  Hancy,  Cliarlcs 

prndneta.  S.   Whiting,  S.  C.  Polley,  and  J.  II.  Gatta; 

Finance.  Tlio  report  of  the  treasurer  for  Clerk,  Frank  Crane — all  Kepublicans. 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  showed  a  State  Lecislatube,  1913.  Republicans,  Sen- 
balance  on  hand  .)uly  1,  1011,  of  $421,156.  The  ate,  35;  House,  89;  joint  ballot,  124.  Demo- 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3,779,-  crats,  Senatr,  10;  IIousp,  11;  joint  ballot,  21. 
652,  and  the  expenditures  to  $3,208,519.  lenvinf?  Republican  majority.  Senate,  15;  llousc,  76; 
cash   on   hand   June   30,    1912.   aniuunting   f  i  j;  ii  t  ballot,  lO;!. 

1902,289.    The  chief  source  ui  revenue  is  taxa-  Hie  representatives  in  Conjnress  will  be  found 

tion,  und  tlie  cbJef  expenditures  are  for  educa-  in  the  section  Congre»8,  article  United  States. 

tion  and  the  support  of  State  institutions.  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  rxivmjJiTY  of.    A  State 

CuAKiTIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.    The  charitable  institution   of  biglur   karninj;   at  Wrmillion, 

aiul  ((Mric-tioiial  institutions  of  tlio  State,  with  S.  ]).,  founded  in  1.SS2.     '1  he  enrollment  in  all 

tlit-ir  populations  in  1912,  are  as  follows:   State  departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn 

Insane  Asylum,  Yankton,  950;  State  Pcniten-  of  1912  was  870,  divided  as  follows:    Arts  and 

tiary   at   Sioux    FalJe,   226;    State  Training  sciences,  212;  law,  80;  en;,'inet rin;:.  40;  medi- 

Scbool,  Plankinton,  75;  State  School  for  the  cine,  13;  music.  25.    Ihere  arc  about  60  mem- 

Hlind,   Gary,   2.>;    State   School   for   the   Di-uf,  Ix'rf   of   the   faculty.     There   were  no  notable 

Sioux  Falls.  SO;  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis,  gifts  during  the  year.    An  important  event  in 

Custer,  17;  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Feeble-  connection  with  the  curriculum  was  the  «dop- 

ninded,  Bedfield,  220.     The  State  Board  of  tion  of  type  or  standard  courses  based  upon  a 

Charitice  and  Corrections  has  genwal  ai^arFi-  schedule  of  recitations,  worked  out  with  respects 

skm  over  these  iastitUtiOBa.  to  majors  and   minors,  the  group  i^ysteni,  and 

otlur    graduation    requirements.     The  library 

Founcs  AKD  QmtMawan  contains   about   10,000  volumea.  President, 

Franklin  B.  Gault,  Ph.  D. 

No  lectslatlTe  session  wss  held  !n  lOlS.   The  SOUTHEBN  COMMSBCIAL  CONQEBBS. 

session  for  1913  convenes  .January  7,  1913.    The  See  AGRirtn-rnBE. 

most  important  political  event  in  the  State  dur-  SOUTHERN  NIOESIA.    A  British  colony 

ing  1912  was  the  primary  election  held  on  June  and  protectorate  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Area, 

10.    It  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Roosevelt  70,880  square  miles;  population  (1911),  7,830,- 

delegates  to  the  Repobliean  national  eonvnio  189.    Lagos,  the  capita!  and  chief  port,  in  the 

tion.    His  vote  was  35.637;  Taft.  9813;  La  Fol-  Lnpos  province,  has  about  102.190  inhabitants; 

lette,  17,Hiil.    Tlie  Democratic  party  was  like-  other  towns  of  the  La^us  province  are  Ibadan 

wise  divided,  Wilson-Bryan   delegates   ^  1 1  n  '  (341,875  inhabitants),  Abcokuta  (264,723),  Oyo 

4694  votes;  W ilaon-Clark-Bryan,  4275;  Champ  (217^83),  Ijebu  Ode  (131,326).   Towns  of  the 

Clark,  2722.  Centra!  provinee:    WarrI  (64  Europeans,  141,- 

In    the   November   election   the   Republican  ru  natives),  Onitsha  (399,916),  Asaba  (200,- 

ticket  was  elected  so  far  as  State  officers  arc  202),  Benin  City  (84,340),  etc.   Of  the  Eastern 

concerned.    Part  of  tlie  State  olliccrs  were  reg-  province:      Calabar    (57,544),   Degema  (127,- 

ular  Republicans  and  part  progressive.    The  237),  Brass  (00,171),  etc.   The  country  i«  gen. 

Democrats  nominat^<i  K.  S.  Johnson  for  gov-  erally  unlit  lor  habitatfam  by  Europeans, 
ernor,  and  although  the  State  was  normally 

30,000   Republican,  Johnson  lacked  less  than  ■  ■  -  ■  - 

KMO  of  defeating  F.  u  k  M.  Bvrne.     For  the  .  *       «  J!*?*- J?«  „  ,  „  .iJlO 

first  time  confrres«inen  were  elected  by  district:  V  4.WoJ  ^.UoS  "'f^'m  flolnh 

C.  H.  Dillon  in  the  first,  C.  H.  Burke  in  the  Revenue  .  l.ir.;t.553    i,a87,;*T5   i,3G1.8L»i  i.»33,23S 

second,  and  E.  W.  Martin  in  the  third,  the  bwt  B2R«nd.     1,217,337  1.3W.7M  HlS'SfS  ^2S'225 

two  being  holdover  representatives  at   lar-e.  ^P'"*^    l,61Mt*  «>7.«l> 

'Lo*o,I''%^V''''^'"'!.anxo^^^^^u'"fl  ^^'oir?'"'^'.  •  Tra.le    st.Ulstlrs   Include  Ifoods   In   transit  to 

velt  58,811,   Wilson   48,042,  Cbaun  3910,  and  and  frum  Norihern  Niicerla.    t  Tons  entered  and 

llebs   4,062.  elciueil.      .'il'alin    kernel.s;    £2,45u,S14:    palm  Oil, 

Tlie  vntf.  fnr  »nv*»rnftr  ws^-     Hvrne    S7  160'  :  riil.ber,    »:311.i;;M:  tacar).  lOl.l&l;  cot- 

iFie  vote  lor  governor  was.    ujrne,  o/,iou.  ^       i:7s.47r-:  tin  ..re,  cT-.oco;  wood  and  timber, 

.Johnson,  53,850;   Lovett.  Socialist,  3578;   But-  £G0,1'J1;  nut.s,  £43,510;  specie,  X45.731. 
t«'rfield.   Prohibilion.  3486.     At  the  November 

eltjction   a  new  primary  law,  known  as   the  The  goveriuncnt  contributes  £70,000  annually 

Richards  primary,  was  adopted.    This  is  far  to  the  administration  of  Northern  Nigeria.  The 

different  from  anything  of  its  kind  lieretofore  greater  part  of  the  r-apns  to  Kano  railway  is  in 

adopted  in  any  State  or  country,  und  practically  Northern  Nijreria.  but  tlie  line  is  controlb  ti  hy 

dM.v.i  away  with  all  party  or^-ani/at i.tns.     Five  the  Soutiiern  Xi;:eria  jrovernment.    A.  G.  Boyle 

other  laws  and  amendments  to  the  nmstitution  administered  the  country  in  1912,  under  the  gov- 

were  submitted  ond  all  were  adopted  by  over-  ernorahip  of  Sir  Walter  Egerton. 

whelming  votes.    The  most  important  besides  SOUTHEKN  PAGSIFZC  BAILWAT,  See 

tlte  new  primary  law  was  •  measure  requiring  Trt'st^. 

locomotives  to  be  equipped  with  eleetrio  head-  s  o  it  THEBN    SOCIOLOQIGAL  GOV* 

lii^lits.  GBESS.    .See  PUBLIC  ClIABITIES. 

Statr  GonxRMENT.     Governor,    Frank   M.  SOUTH  OEOBOIA.    A  dependency  of  the 

Byrne;  Lieutenant-Governor.  E.  L.  Abell;  Sec-  Falkland  Inlands  (q.  v.). 

rftar^  of  Stato,  Frank  Qlasner;  Treasurer,  A.  SOUTH  OBEKET  ISLANDS.    A  depend- 

W.  Ewart:  Superintendent  of  Instmetion,  C.  O.  enoy  of  the  Falkland  Islands  <q.  v.). 

1912—43 
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SOUTH  POLE.   See  Polab  ExpijOBATioir. 
SOUTH  VKXTOUIA  I<AHD.    See  Polab 

Exploration. 

SOUTH  WICK,  Gkjbgk  X.  An  American 
public  official  and  writer,  died  October  17,  1912. 
He  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1863  and 
graduated  from  Williama  College  in  1884.  H« 
entered  the  Albany  Law  School  where  he  re- 
mained for  one  year.  He  then  joined  the  etuff 
of  the  Albany  iloniinr/  I'xpirHS  as  a  rejxirtc'r. 
In  1889  he  was  niude  managing  editor  of  that 
paper  and  then  accepted  the  same  position  Oil 
tlie  AlbMj  Evming  Journal.  In  1895  he  re- 
ceived the  Repnbliean  nomination  to  the  House 
of  I'epreseiitutives  and  was  elected.  He  re- 
mained ill  the  House  from  1895  to  i8J)9,  and 
again  from  1901  to  1911,  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Kepubliean  State  eoavention  in  1896.  lie 
eontributed  ttmnl  artielea  on  nolitieal  aub- 
jertH  to  tlic  Ifcrth  AmeHean.Rmnew  and  othmr 
peruHlicald. 

SPAIN.  A  constitutional  Europeun  mon- 
archy,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.    Capital,  Madrid. 

Arka  axd  I'oi'iLATio.v.  The  Spanish  prov- 
inces, with  tlieir  area  in  square  kilometers  and 
population  according  to  the  cenaua  of  ~ 
31,  1910,  are  as  followsi 


Atava                                         S,04S  96.998 

Albncete                                     14.86S  264.3»i3 

Alicante                                      5,660  497.616 

Almerlu                                         8,704  365.016 

Avlla                                              7.882  208.817 

BadHjoi                                        21.894  BB^.L-^l 

Baleares                                     6.014  320  t^L'T 

Barcelona                                  7,691  1,14].«26 

Blacaya                                 2.165  349.»<.9 

Burgos                                        14.196  346.694 

C&ceres                                     19,863  m.499 

CftdlB*                                         7,342  470.068 

Can.irlas                                         7.273  447,';S8 

Ciistell'tn                                         6,4fi5  .'iJ'.'.L'Hi 

Cludad-Keol                                i;t.r,o8  3sii,:,r,5 

CArdoba                                      i:!.T27  4HS  Ts2 

Corufttt                                         7.1t<i3  674;S30 

Cuenca                                      17,193  269,634 

Oerona                                       6,865  819,679 

Granada                                12,768  622,617 

Guadalajara   12.11S  209.862 

Oulpfiacoa                                   1.885  226,885 

Huelva                                  io,138  809.672 

Huesca                                         15.149  248.257 

Ja«n                                      13,480  {,22.US 

Le6n                                             15,377  3!»5,43() 

L<'rlda                                        12,151  284.974 

LiOgroflo                                         5,041  188,235 

Lugo                                            9,881  477,239 

Madrid                                     7.989  877.819 

MUaca                                   7.889  523.429 

Murcia   ii,687  607.786 

Navarra                                 10,(Q6  812.236 

Oren.se                                       6.»79  411.673 

Ovif'flri                                        10,895  685,131 

P"!' t"  I  '                                         8,434  196,0.^1 

T'l.Mi.  \  <  <lra                                  4,391  496.292 

.'^ulaiiKitua                                12,610  330,633 

yjintuntliT                                      5.460  303.152 

SaruKossa                                     17,424  4(S.ri95 

SeKovia                                        6.827  167,744 

Seville   14,06S  697.194 

goria   10,818  166.354 

T.trriifrona                                  6.490  884.535 

Tt-nifl                                           14,818  264,998 

T.tl.do                                           16,257  413,648 

Vali  n.  i.i                                       10.761  884.298 

ValludoUd                                     7.569  285,211 

Zamora                              ii),»,i5  273.046 

Total   Mijim  lMll.aM 

•  With  Cauta.  t  lH,m  aquara  mllaa. 

The  greatest  density  per  square  Icilometer  is 
femid  in  Biacaya— 162;  in  Barcelona  it  is  148, 
itt  QuipfKoa  120,  in  Pontavedra  113,  in  Ma- 


drid 109.  Bueaca  and  Cuenca  show  least  dent- 
ity,  with  16  to  tbe  sq.  km.;  Teruel  has  17. 
Alhacete  18,  and  Cflceres  20.  The  mean  density 
for  the  kingdom  is  40.  Provisional  figures  for 
the  movement  of  population  in  1911  give  142,1U 
marriages.  626,172  births,  463,678  deaths  (161.- 
494  surphw  of  bfrttis),  176,587  emip-ants,  105.- 
055  immigrant--.  Some  of  the  principal  cit;.>. 
with  their  communal  population,  census  of  I'JIO, 
are  Madrid,  599,807;  Barcelona,  5S7,2^^;  Vi- 
lencia,  233,348;  Seville.  158^36;  Mfilaga,  136,- 
3G5;  Murcia.  126,243;  Sarago«sa,  113.729;  Car- 
thagena,  102,519;  Bilbao.  93.530;  CJranada,  80,- 
511;  Lorca,  72,795;  Valladolid,  71,0tiU;  Palm* 
(baleares),  67,544;  CAdiz,  67,306;  Santa  Cntz 
de  Tenerife,  66,615;  SanUnder,  65,209;  Cor- 
doba, 64,407;  Laa  Palmas,  63,947;  Jerez,  61,250; 
Alicante,  55,300. 

Lack  or  Pboobess.  A  report  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  occasioMd  ogr  an  order  for  as 
investigatioii  into  the  progress  of  the  oouatrj 
in  recent  years  shows  4500  villages  without 
mads  or  riiilroads,  30,000  villaj^es  and  town* 
without  schools,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  as  unable  to  read  or  write.  Many 
private  schools  are  under  clerical  control, 
though  reeent  legislations  has  made  attempts  to 

Srovide  for  some  control  of  thoir  curricula,  cvn- 
ition,  and  faculties.  Tublic  schools  are  main- 
tained by  Ideal  taxation.  Secondary  instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  one  high  school  in  esch 
province,  but  the  curricula  are  Imperfect;  spe- 
c'u\\  Hcliools  arc  few.    Tlierc  arc  t»  ii  universities. 

i  lie  Htrugfile  of  the  state  a^'aiiist  church  en- 
croachment still  goes  on,  without  notable  sue- 
ces.'ies.  In  December,  1910,  a  temporary  bill  was 
passed  seeking  to  restrain  the  establishment  of 
additional  re]i<.'ioiis  orders  until  a  more  compre- 
hensive act  could  be  drafted  and  passed.  Tol- 
•'riition  within  certain  limita  is  aooontod  Pn^ 
cstant  worship. 

Paooucnoit  Of  the  toUI  area,  79.68  per 
cent,  is  returned  as  "productive"  (33.8  per 
cent  as  under  sown  crops  and  ;;ardens,  3.7  under 
vineyards,  l.ti  under  olives,  19.7  under  natural 
pasture,  and  20.8  under  orchards).  As  a  mst- 
ter  of  fact,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mhi' 
ister  of  the  interior,  although  tlie  soil  is  fertile 
and  conditions  favorable  to  agriculture,  tki  per 
cent,  of  ihr  l.md  is  uncultivated  and  38  per 
cent,  is  entirely  without  irrigation.  Tropical 
fruits  thrive.    The  vine  is  erown  in  evenr 


province,  sherry  and  tent  wines  c<'miii^  from 
Jerea,  malaga  and  alicante  from  the  southeast. 
In  the  table  below  are  given  areas  under  main 
crops  and  yield  for  two  years,  with  yield  per 
hectara  in  1911t  #  r~ 


Hectares 


Wheat 

Rye 

Hurley 

Oats 

Corn 

Rice 

Flax  • 

Beets  t 

Vines i 

fiugar 


1911 
3,927.892 
8(14,460 
1,443.689 
513,306 
463,4U2 
38,248 
1.586 
83,284 


1912 
3.8D1.472 
8h4,4GO 
1,318.621 
490.724 
466.357 
38,858 
1.180 
48.076 


Quintals 

1911  mt 

40.414.186  30.594,820 


<.34i*.311 
18.SS6.;*74 
4. 914, 51' L> 
7,2'.*:. 781' 
642,4i»S 
0,135 


6.542,204 

12,759.95fi 

6.61X1.  Ill* 
l,74S.10t) 
8.600 


lj»jm  U64.006 
7,142 


8.749.660  10.789,738 
14,747,061  14.1K)0,000 
  2,732,760 


£ 

lOS 
S  1 

131 

li-T 
16  S 

3 : 

'Mi 
114 


•Yield  In  table  Is  for  aeed:  yield  of  flhr*. 
t  Yield  in  hectoUtara  of  aaust 

Livestock  December  31,  1911:  546,035  horse*, 
904,725  mules  and  hinnies,  836,741  dookejs. 
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2^1412  cattle.  15.725.882  sheep,  Z^MOjm 
gMto,  2,472,410  swine,  3398  camels. 

In  the  spring  of  1018,  7500  hectograms  of 
•ilkworm  eg},'8  were  placoil  for  batching  and  the 
production  of  focixitis  was  t-stiniated  at  1.17.>.- 
000  kilograms,  as  compared  with  1,250,000  knis. 
obtained  in  19U.  Cotton  goods,  paper,  cork, 
and  glass  are  manufaetnred. 

Rich  mineral  deposits  exist,  but  almost  the 
only  f'llicient  exploitation  is  by  foreign  enter- 
prise employing  foreign  capttaL 

In  1909,  3,022,573  metric  tons  of  coal  ( valued 
at  47,345,231  pMetas)  were  raised;  8,786,020 
of  iron  (43.503.25fi)  ;  2.955.253  of  copper  <35,- 
407,181);  101.490  of  argentiferous  lead  (30,- 
Oi;».O70);  137,Ut;t  of  lead  ( 1S,780.025)  ;  103,521 
of  zinc  (7,388,293);  37,397  of  mercury  l5,0S2,- 
426);  265,010  of  lignite  (3,209,094);  21,749 
of  sulphur  (149,127).  Value  of  fisheries  prod- 
ucts, between  forty  and  aixty  million  pesetas; 
of  the  output  of 'the  sardine  laotoriei,  ahout 
sixteen  million  pesetas. 

CoxMEBCB.  The  special  trade  to  given  in 
pesetas  below,  for  thi«e  MMoeieiTa  yem  (1  pe- 
seta  =  19.3  cents)  j 


the  Pvrenees,  whidi  was  eompleted  in  Howttn- 

ber,  1912. 

FiXAXcE.  The  budget  for  1912  la  detailed 
below  in  thousands  of  peaetas: 


Revenue 
Direct    taxes'. . . 

Customs   

Stamps,  etc.... 

Salt  tax  

Sugar  tax  

Transport   

Alcohol   

Other  Indirect.. 

Tobaceo   

Lottery  ....... 

Matches  ....... 

Hxt)ln.slVeS  ..... 

Other    .  . 
Domains 
TreaautT 


•  •  •  e  s  •  ■ 


•  •  »  e  «  • 


lOor>  ps 

474.875 

15  9, 100 
8  7.. TOO 
Bfi.OHO 
38,000 
27.200 
15.000 

ia.«oo 

160.000 

S6.60O 

11.500 
3.700 
2.620 
28,350 
11,863 


ToUl,    1912...  1.133.208 
lOlO*.. 1,071,840 
"       lOOO*..  1,005,704 


F.xpendtture    looo  ps. 

Debt    408.536 

War    188,857 

Apriculluret   ...  103.341 

Interior    81.9G6 

renslons    76,216 

Marine    70.188 

Instruction   ....  61,S£6 

Worship   41.869 

Tax  dept   88.294 

Justice    19.986 

Finance    18,537 

Civil   list..   t-OOO 

Foreign  affaire.  6,647 

Colonics   .......  1,900 

Judiciary    1.027 

Council    686 

Total,  1912...  1,128,368 
lOlO*..  1.028,814 
1909«..1.100,9S» 


*  Actual  revenue  and  expenditure. 
tAsncnlture,  Induetiy,  oommeroe. 


1909 

Imports  066.976.678 


1910  lyn 
1,000.036.664  1.066,822.000 
919JU»M»  9fB,7»4.000 


Tnipnrts  for  rnTi«iimption  and  exports  of  do- 
iiK'Mlic  |>roiluce  f<illo\v,  with  values  in  tliousands 
of  pesetaji.  for  1911:  Foodstulfs,  170.259  im- 
ports, 388,187  exports;  cotton  and  cotton  mfrs., 
150,440  and  56,li8;  drags  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts. 149.474  and  3S,7fi5;  machinery.  134,383 
and  4025;  minerals  and  ceramics,  113,037  and 
152.306:  animals  and  animal  products.  85,080 
and  52,949;  metals  and  their  mfrs.,  60,012  and 
139»092;  timber,  81,084  and  00,050;  eilic  and 
ita  mfrs.,  22,469  and  5212;  wool  and  woolens. 
21,803  and  19.226;  other  textilcH,  21.008  and 
3449;  paper,  10,X40  and  12.424;  various,  24, 475 
and  9943;  special  imports,  21,408;  packing, 
1886;  total  mcrehandiae,  1,064,684  imports  and 
951.348  exports;  precious  metals,  1238  and  14f- 
440;  totals.  1.065,882  and  965,794. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion follow,  values  in  thousands  of  pesetas: 


tT.  K  

France  .. 

11.  S  

Germany. 
Brit.  Ind. 
HuMHia  .. 
I'ortugal. 
HelKlum. . 


Impe.  Bxps. 

,168.012  235,433 
131,123  193,901 


129.621 
127.271 
57.009 
43.570 
39,237 
33.788 


57.710 
60.367 
916 
4.849 

34,829 
46,399 


Tmpe. 

Argentina  27,111 

Swltz   20.857 

Italy   15.S06 

Norway..  15.524 


Neth.. 
Phil.  Is. 
Sweden.. 
Brazil.. . 


14k989 
14.825 
14.358 
13.049 


Exps. 

68,530 
8.12i< 

38, .324 
2,456 

58.0C0 
6.723 
1.694 
S.8S5 


SuiPri.NO.  Vessels  entered  during  1011,  20,- 
766,  of  20,900,576  tons   (11,358,  of  7,048,908 

tons,  Spanish);  cleared.  18,157,  of  20..338,4S0 
tons  (9009,  of  7.475.300  tons,  Spanish).  Total 
coasting  vessel«  entered,  57.008,  of  l.'>.347,923 
tons.  Merchant  marine  January  1,  1912,  582 
steamers,  of  760,081  tone,  and  801  sailing,  of 
44,325. 

Communications.  In  1912  (January  1)  there 
were  in  ofH'ration  14.806  kilometers  of  railway 
and  42,653  of  telegraph  lines  (wires,  93,432). 
Madrid  has  now  a  aliorter  and  better  connec- 
tion with  Fifto  bgr  way  of  the  tonnel  through 


The  publie  debt  ttood,  Jtaouy  1,  1012,  at 

0,407,724,977  pesetas. 

Abut.  Compulsory  personal  military  service 
was  established  for  all  Spaniards  hy  the  law  of 
June  29,  1911,  and  the  young  men  declared  fit 
for  military  service  in  each  annual  contingent 
are  divided  by  law  into  two  groups,  the  first 
Ijeing  incorporated  in  the  active  army,  usually 
for  three  years'  ftcrviee,  and  the  other  receiving 
partial  instruction  in  varying  amounts  under 
specified  conditions.  Service  in  the  reserve 
amounts  to  6  year*  and  territorial  service  will 
complete  a  total  period  of  18  years.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  law  of  December  20,  1907,  an  effec- 
tive strength  of  80,000  men  was  maintained, 
but  this  may  be  increased  by  the  minister  of 
war  to  ltM),000  at  certain  times,  provided  a  cor- 
responding and  compensating  reduction  is  made 
at  otiiers.  In  1012  the  effective  strength  was 
115,440  men,  which  number  the  minister  was 
authorized  to  increase  if  necessary.  The  Span- 
ish  war  budget  for  1913  provided  for  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  the  neadquarters  staff  and  of  the  con- 
sultative committees  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  service  and  for  the  transfer  and  centraliza- 
tion of  these  powers  in  the  war  department, 
the  abolition  oif  the  general  inspection  of  the 
military  instructional  establishments  and  indus- 
tries, the  transformation  of  the  captaincy -gen- 
eral of  Melilla  into  a  military  command,  the 
;:roiiping  of  the  Morocco  occupational  troops 
into  mixed  independent  brigades,  the  increase 
of  the  peace  effective  from  114,000  to  121.000 
men,  and  the  formation  of  a  fourth  mountain 
artillery  regiment  of  2  groups  of  2  batteries, 
and  of  a  telegraph  regiment.  Aooordin^y,  on 
December  2,  1012,  the  minister  of  war  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Icing  to  present  to  the  Spanish 
Chamber  a  proposed  law  fixing  the  etTectivc 
strength  of  the  permanent  army  at  121,005  men. 

Xavy.  The  navy,  exclusive  of  non-effective 
vessels,  is  eomposed  of  1  second-class  battleship 
(0800  tons),  3  flrst-etass  protected  cruisers  (25,- 
133).  1  second-class  (5871)  and  2  third-class 
(4083),  4  torpedo-boat  destroyers  (1846),  1 
torpedo  boat  (127)  of  the  first  and  4  (  284) 
of  the  second  class,  8  first-class  gunboats  (6926) 
and  8  ssoond-  and  tbird-elass  (3202)— in  alL  32 
vessels,  of  67,800  aggrsgats  tons. 
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Building  uro  3  battl.  In;».  4  gUOboattf  S 
destroyers,  and  24  torpctio  iMiats. 

GovEBMUEMT*  The  constitution  %'eflts  the 
executive  power  in  tbe  lung,  acting  tbrough  a 
responsible  cabinet  of  ministers  appointed  by 
iiiiii.Hf'lf.  TIu-  Coitfs,  cotijiiintly  with  tlie  king. 
exerciMfS  the  legislative  authority;  there:  are 
two  bouses — a  senate  (StiO  members,  partly 
hereditary,  partly  appointive,  and  partly  elec- 
tive) and  a  congress  of  deputies  (431  members, 
elective).  Reigning  »<)vpr(i;in  (ini'2),  Alfonso 
XIII.  Heir-apparent,  Prince  Alfonso,  itorn  1907. 
The  asHassination  of  the  prime  niini^'ter,  Job£ 
Canalejaa  ^  Mendoz  (November  12,  1012),  leader 
of  tbe  anti-clerical  party  in  tbe  Cortes,  in  large 
part  antliui  of  tin-  Franco-Spanish  treaty  signed 
two  day»  after  htg  death,  an  eminent  statesman, 
and  a  man  feared  and  hated  in  many  quarters, 
fulfilled  tbe  anarchist  prediction  persistently 
Teiterated  since  the  execution,  in  1909,  of  TnO' 
<i.-.(i>  Ftrrtr.  His  |>Iarc  \va>i  filled  November 
14  by  the  appointment  of  the  prenidenl  of  the 
Chamber  of  Ileputies,  Count  Alvarado  dt-  Ko- 
naaones,  to  be  prime  minister.  The  rest  of  tbe 
ministry,  constituted  February  9,  1910,  was  com- 
posed at  till'  ond  of  1012  as  follows:  A.  Bar- 
roso  y  CaatiUu,  interior;  M.  Uarcfa  Prictu, 
foreign  affairs;  Arias  Miranda,  worship  and 
jnaticc}  Lieut«-Qen.  de  Luijua,  war;  J.  Pidal 
Reliollo,  marine;  J.  Navarro  Reverter,  finance; 
S.  Alba,  instruction  and  arts;  M.  Villnrnrrva, 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  public 
works. 

Hmtobt 

The  Ministbt.  In  Si-iitomber.  IHll.  during 
tbe  general  strike,  riotei!^  in  L'ullera  brutally 
murmred  a  kwal  magistrate  and  two  court  of- 
flcert.  Seven  men  were  cbar^d  iritb  tbe  mur- 
ders and  six  of  them  were  senteneed  to  death 
by  a  military  court.  At  the  l>«>j;inniii^'  of  \^V2 
the  case  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Council 
of  War  and  Marine,  which  condemned  all  seven. 
Public  opinion  was  deeply  stirred  on  behalf  of 
tlie  prisoners,  and  the  premier  early  in  Janu- 
ary recommended  lliat  clemency  slioiild  be  e\e'r 
cised  in  the  case  of  six.  but  that  tbe  s>eiiteiice 
■gainst  the  seventh  shpuld  stand.  Later  the 
government  was  induced  to  recommend  that  a 
reprieve  be  granted  to  the  seventh  aa  well,  the 
king  having'  expressed  his  desire  that  this  be 
done.  On  January  10  Ptemier  Canaleju»  ten- 
dered tbe  resignation  of  tlie  cabinet  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  but  resumed  oUioe  immediately. 
This  act  was  ebaracterized  by  certsin  joumala 
as  .1  "fals<»  crisis"  and  a  "p(ditical  farce."  A 
similar  **  false  crisis  followed  a  few  daya  later. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  on  January  19 
a  Republican  deputy,  Zulueta,  attacked  tbe  gov- 
ernment for  its  oourse  during  tlie  recent  strikes, 
for  the  execution  of  the  \umancia  mutineers, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Melilln  campaij^n,  and  for 
the  "false  crisis"  just  passed.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  attacks  by  the  Radical  Albornoa  and 
the  Socialist  Pablo  Igleaias.  The  premier  re- 
plied to  these  varied  accusations,  which,  though 
violent,  seemed  in  no  wise  to  impair  the  strength 
of  the  ministry,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  he 
Again  went  to  the  king  to  offer  the  resignation 
of  the  cabinet  (January  24).  There  were  di- 
ver-*»  rumors  as  to  his  reasons,  but  no  ade- 
ijuate  explanation  was  given.  The  king  e.x- 
pressed  his  wish  that  the  present  cabinet  should 
continue  in  ofHoe,  and  again  the  crisis  passed. 
Oil  Marcb  12  Sellor  Gaaset,  finding  himself  in 


disagreement  with  some  of  his  oollcafrue?,  T<^ 
signed  the  portfolio  of  public  workii  iind  the 
premier  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  rceot- 
stitute  hia  cabinet,  as  noted  above  under  Oottn- 
mmt.    During  this  interruption  of  the  sesrios 

the  cal)inet  worked  on  the  bud;.'et,  their  delj\  in 
presenting  it  having  been  one  of  tlie  chiel  pjitiis 
in  the  criticism  by  tlie  o{i^Hi<itiofi,  and  oo  the 
reopening  of  the  Cortes  on  May  1  tbe  n«v  min- 
ister of  ftnanee,  SeHor  Reverter,  submitted  hit 
project  in  detail.  It  embodied  certain  tm;!- 
ures  of  economy  which  the  finance  mini»i«;r  Iwd 
previously  outlined  to  the  press,  as  follows: 
After  1907  expenditures  increased  from  jtn 
to  year  to  such  an  extent  that  our  linancis) 
resources  could  not  long  have  bijrne  tlie  buidca. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  ro^t  of  lljc  dif- 
ficulty. That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  aceinu- 
plish'for  the  budget  of  1913.  1  nave  not  bees 
wilHng  to  appear  oefore  parliament  wtthout  an 
honest  budget — a  budget  of  ord.  r  and  liijuih- 
tion.  It  is  not  a  political  prubkai,  aa  {Huple 
have  just  now  been  saying,  fur  all  the  mini&ter» 
are  in  accord  aa  to  tbie  plans  of  economy  winch 
I  have  proposed.   It  is  necessary  to  tell  tbe 

country  tlie  truth.  The  ]  i  i  iit  state  of  tbe 
liiuuicc.i  does  not  friglileti  me.  1  bavt  seen 
several  times  as  many  millions  leave  the  treas- 
ury for  cotonial  wars.  We  may  have  to  resort 
to  extraordinary  loana,  hut  only  for  the  im- 
ment."  The  bin!;:et  placed  the  receipt-  at 
1,167,400,000  ptsu-tas,  the  expenditures  at  I.IW.- 
900,000  pesetas.  It  provided  for  a  number  of 
retrencbments,  including  the  suppression  of  the 
office  of  eaptainogeneral  in  Meiifla.  for  a  tem- 
porary sur  tax  on  certain  imports,  for  a  tax 
on  »iilt  and  for  a  tax  on  timber.  The  weak 
point  in  it  was  l1  i  ]  v  ^timate  for  e.\pense$ 
in  Morocco,  only  50.000,000  pewtas,  which  indi- 
cated the  flovemment's  intention  to  have  re- 
course to  the  improvident  expedient  of  borrow- 
ing. Nevertheless  it  wab  well  receivfd  by  th? 
Chamber.  A  scandal  was  occasioned  by  tbe 
revelationa  of  Sefior  Gasset  in  support  of  his 
charges  against  SeBor  Barroao,  bis  successor  in 
Uie  ministry  of  public  works.  He  accused  the 
latter  of  using  bis  authority  when  minister  of 
justice  to  check  legal  proceedings  against  onr 
of  bis  relativea  for  election  frauds.  Sefior  Bar- 
roso  denied  the  charges,  but  certain  doeunwats 
read  by  his  accuser  created  a  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion both  in  regard  to  Barroso  and  in  relation 
to  the  ministry  in  general.  NevertlieUss, 
position  of  tbe  ministry  seemed  secure.  Thou;:!' 
the  anti-monarehiat  groups  were  loud  in  their 
repronrhes.  acru'sing  tbe  ministry  of  a  total 
failure  to  redeem  llit»  pledges  they  had  given  on 
coming  into  power  more  than  two  years  before, 
they  were  apparently  not  eager  to  push  their 
opposition  to  extremea,  for  they  feared  still 
ii]ore  tbe  return  of  Pefinr  Maura  and  Ibf*  Con- 
servative?? to  power.  On  the  close  of  the  debtle 
on  the  ministerial  policy  the  Chamber  TOtfd 
confidence  by  180  against  73  (May  11). 

Thb  Opposmon.  In  September.  1911,  tbe 
groups  opposed  to  the  Canalejas  ministry 
seemed  irreconcilable.  Republicans  and  Socisl- 
ists  united  in  attacking  the  government,  angered 
by  its  oourae  in  the  auimreesion  of  the  gwersl 
strike,  the  sappresslofi  of  constitutional  foiut*- 
tei's.  the  sending  of  troops  fn  Melilla.  the  juds- 
iiicnts  against  Republican  newspapers,  and  thf 
dissolution  of  trades  unions.  Moreover,  its  pol- 
icy had  deeply  offended  the  extreme  right.  At 
the  beginning  of  1912  it  eeeued  destined  te  a 
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short  tenure  of  office  But  its  moderation  in 
th«  Cul)»ra  affair  tended  to  appease  the  anti* 

niDimrcIiist  jL'ruups.  Both  the  Sueiiilist  utnl 
Raiiical  k'udeis  diijpiayed  unexpectml  modera- 
tion in  their  criticism  of  the  ministry.  On  one 
poittt»  however,  the  anti-eonatitutional  graapB 
lonnd  themselvee  heartily  in  agreement  in  their 
opposition  to  the  government.  Thi»  was  tlie 
Moroccuu  War.  Radicals  and  Socialists  alike 
condemned  the  Moruct-un  adventtire  ag  alto- 
gether wicked  and  waatefuL  Despite  the  gov- 
erament'a  declaration  that  ft  was  not  embark- 
in<;  OH  ji  war  of  conquest  but  merely  enforcing 
the  application  of  its  treaties,  public  and  iiecret, 
and  upholding  the  honor  of  Spain,  the  Repub> 
lieniM  and  Soeialiita  peraiated  in  their  denun- 
ciations. "Why.**  exclaimed  a  member  of  the 
opposition,  "have  we  frnnc  into  tlic  TiifT  rt-trion? 
1  have  never  seen  a  country  so  poor  and  desti- 
tnte.  Our  troopi  liave  to  take  with  them  fuel 
and  water.  They  go  unwillingly.  Some  of  them 
remind  me  of  the  convicts  they  need  to  send 
to  Couta.  The  same  means  Merc  miploycd  to 
prevent  their  escape.  Nobody  wants  the  war. 
The  expedition  will  add  nothing  to  our  prestige. 
It  ia  only  a  qmation  of  boumlariM.  So  long 
as  Gflyraftar  stands,  our  frontier  will  be  the 
limit  of  the  range  of  the  Briti!<li  batttries." 
He  went  on  to  remind  the  government  tliat  the 
cost  of  tlio  expedition  had  reached  the  figure 
of  250,000,000  pesetas.  To  this  the  premier 
replied  simply,  "  I  cannot  accept  the  responsi- 
bility  of  abandoning  the  only  territory  available 
for  the  expansion  of  Spain."  The  opposition 
were  not  aatisHed  witli  tliin  plea  or  with  the 
previous  one,  that  Spain's  honor  was  involved. 

The  Wab  nf  Moaocco.  Tn  general  the  Spatw 
jsh  public  seomed  weary  of  the  Ion*;  nerjiitiations 
with  France  and  of  the  guvfriinieut'si  campaign 
in  Mclilla.  As  to  the  latter,  Seflor  Canalejas 
himself,  aneaking  informally  at  a  dinner,  ex- 
pressed  the  wish  that  "this  accursed  war** 
Vould  end  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  showed  their  disgust  with 
it.  The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  was  not 
encouraging.  The  poaitions  at  Samar  and 
Torn  la  t  held  bv  the  Spaniards  in  October  and 
November,  1911,  were  evacuated,  and  there  was 
tighttiig  within  the  zone  of  military  occupa- 
tion. Mass  meetings  were  held  in  protest 
against  the  war,  and  at  Toledo  the  Republicans 
made  an  especially  vigorous  demonstration 
(March  31).  In  carrying  on  (lie  war  the  <i<>\-- 
ernment  was  accused  of  a  blind  and  htrvile 
obedience  to  the  caprice  of  the  king.  The  war 
was  cliaraciertsed  as  a  wasteful  and  inglorious 
adventttie,  a  oselees  drain  on  the  treasury,  and 
discreditable  to  the  Spanish  army.  As  the  cam- 
paign dragged  ou  and  news  of  Spanish  reverses 
reached  the  country,  the  opposition  grew  more 
bitter  and  the  fiadicals  made  common  cause 
with  the  i^enublieana  in  demanding  that  the 
war  should  c^'ase. 

Thk  Dkckntrauzation  Bill.  During  the 
sumner  the  chief  subject  of  diseuaaion  was  the 
govimnient  measure  for  ngtonat  deeentralixa- 
tion.  It  granted,  under  certain  remrvafions  of 
state  control,  autotintnous  ;.'(>% eninu-nl  to  the 
departments  of  the  lucul  and  |ii-oviitctul  ndmin- 
iatrations.  While  the  Catalans  welcomed  it. 
it  was  attacked  both  by  the  Conservatives  and 
by  many  of  the  Liberal  supporters  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  latter  pronounccl  it  InconsiHient 
with  the  policy  of  their  party  and  an  undue 
eoneeaaioo  to  the  regionalist  spirit.   It  waa 


jiasscd  by  the  Chamber  by  a  large  majority 
in  July  and  was  awaiting  ratifleation  by  the 

Senate  when  the  Cortes  was  adjourned  on  .lulv 
0.  During  the  vacation  it  was  vebenienUy  dis- 
cussed in  the  press. 

Otheb  EvBiin.  At  the  end  of  September  a 
strike  on  the  railways  in  Catalonia  was  or* 
Jered,  and  the  men  finally  decided  upon  a  gen- 
eral strike  on  all  the  Spaniah  railways  to  be 
bcigun  on  October  H.  They  demanded  increased 
wages  and  reduced  houra.  The  revolutionary 
element  rallied  to  the  movement  and  the  affair 
assumed  serious  dimensions.  The  ^'overrunent's 
polity  followed  the  same  line  as  that  of  Pre- 
mier Briand  in  France  during  the  great  rail- 
way atrike  of  1010.  It  declared  that  it  would 
resort  to  all  legitimate  means  to  suppress  it 
and  the  premier  issued  a  mnhiltzation  ordei 
catling  railway  servants  to  the  colors.  When 
tne  men  reported  for  duty  they  were  permitted 
to  go  home,  but  on  tfaie  understanding  that 
they  were  soldiers  subject  to  military  discipline. 
They  received  extra  pay.  Tliis  actiorr,  together 
with  the  government's  promise  of  laws  to  redress 
their  grievances  led  tlie  men  to  suspend  the 
strike  until  it  could  be  seen  what  courae  the 
government  would  take  on  their  behalf.  Upon 
the  assembling  of  the  Cortes  on  October  15 
legislation  was  immediately  introduced  provid- 
ing for  a  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  On  No- 
vember 12  Sefior  Canalejas  (q.  v.)  waa  killed 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid  by  an  anarchist,  and 
on  the  following  day  his  body  wa.s  buried  with 
public  honors.  He  was  .succee<Ied,  as  noted  above 
under  Government .  by  Count  de  Romanones. 
King  Alfonso  visited  London  in  August.  As 
to  ute  negotiationa  and  treaty  witn  France 
concerning  Morocco,  see  Fiahcb,  under  flis^ 
iory. 

SPANGLEB,  Henht  W'il.son.  An  .American 
engineer,  died  March  16,  1012.  He  was  born 
in  Cartiate,  Pa.,  in  lft58  and  graduated  from 

the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1878. 
He  acted  aa  cnyiiieer  of  the  navy  from  1878 
tfi  IS.Sl)  and  again  in  1808,  From  1881  to 
1S84  be  was  assistant  professor  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
atid  from  1S89  until  the  time  of  hi-s  death  was 
full  proleoivur.  He  wa«  a  member  of  many  en- 
gineering societies.  He  was  the  author  of 
Valce  (Jear»f  Hotea  on  Thermodynamictf  Ora> 
phica,  and  was  coauthor  of  ElvmmH  of  Steam 
Engineering. 
SFIBITUAUSM.      See     Psychical  Rk- 

8K.\i:f  ii 

SPIBITUAMSTS'  ASSOCIATIONj  Na. 
TIO.N'AL.  An  organization  of  various  spiritual* 
istic  societies  in  the  United  States  into  one 
general  association  for  the  purpose  or  mutual 
aid  and  cooperation  in  l>enevi)lent,  charitable, 
educational,  and  other  purpose.s.  The  society  in 
1012  numbered  800,  the  State  associations,  22, 
ediQces  for  meeting,  200,  and  the  memliership 
of  avowed  spiritualists,  200,000.  The  number 
of  public  meiliums  was  2000.  and  private  me- 
diums, many  thousands^  The  ordained  min- 
isters numbered  500.  The  convention  of  the 
association  was  held  October  6-13  in  Dallas. 
Tex.  Much  was*  accomplished  looking  toward 
the  extension  of  edifices  for  meeting  places, 
especially  of  a  national  temple  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Active  effort  was  being  put  forth  to 
prevent  unjust  legislation  and  local  laws  yf- 
against  the  exercise  of  mediumship.  Tb' 
prc*ident  of  the  assoeiation  in  1912  waa  T 
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George  £.  Warne;  vice-pre»ideiit,  Jo»eph  P. 
Wbitwell;   Mcretarv,  George   W.  Katc«»  and 

treasurer.  Cas.sius  L.  Stevens.  Tbe  next  an- 
liiial  coiiveiitioii  will  be  iiL-ld  in  Chicago  in 
Octuher,  I'l,:;. 

8P0B0TBICH0ai&   A  diM«M,  ttnsed  by 

a  fungus,  iSporotriehiumf  which  invades  the 

tissues  Uirtnigh  small  skin  wuuiuIh,  or  scratches. 
The  sporotbrik  on  fitidiiig  lodgment  produces 
a  bard  lltnipi»  which  breaks  down  into  an  ab> 
scess  or  ttleerj  making  ita  way  through  the 
lymph  ebannela,  the  infeetion  results  in  a  aeries 
of  such  lesions,  which  heal  very  slowly,  some* 
times  taking  several  montlis.  Like  other 
granulomas,  the  disease  may  become  systemic, 
and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  be  invaded. 
Farmers  and  other  workers  in  rural  districts 
are  tiAunUy  attackoil,  nnd  the  malady  is  be- 
lieved to  be  often  mistaken  for  glanders,  tu- 
berculosis, syphilis,  blasloiiivco^is,  <>r  aetiiiomy- 
coais,  which' produce  similar  chronic  ulcerative 
lesions.  This  confusion  in  diagnosis  probably 
accounts  for  tfic  comparative  rarity  with  which 
cases  are  reported,  only  200  cases  being  on 
record  tliroughout  the  civilized  world,  58  of 
them  occurring  in  the  United  btates  since  1898. 
Tbe  diagnosis  of  sporotrichosis  depends  on  a 
consideration  of  the  following  details:  its  oc- 
currence in  farm  workers;  a  history  of  slight 
traumntibiii  succeeded  by  the  slow  development 
of  small  subcutaneous  ooUult^a,  following'  the 
course  of  the  deep  l}-mpbailc  channels  and  i^of- 
tening  into  cold  absccases  and  uloers;  and  the 
protracted  course  of  the  disease,  with  little  pain 
and   no   temperature,     r     dher   effect   on  the 

Sneral  health.    Diagnuois  is  conQrmed  bv  find- 
g  the  sporothrix  in  the  dtsebanTBO*  under  tim 
micri  i^citpt'. 

SPBAOUE,  Charles  Etba.  An  American 
banker  and  etymologist,  died  March  21.  1912. 
Ho  was  born  in  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  in  1842  and 
<;raduated  from  Union  College  in  1860.  He 
serve<!  ill  the  Civil  War,  beeomiiig  brevet  col- 
onel in  the  New  York  Volunteers,  lie  was 
wounded  and  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. After  the  war  ha  became  a  public  ac- 
countant and  was  president  of  the  board  of  eat- 
aniiners  for  public  accountants  in  New  York 
City  from  1890  to  1898.  lie  uais  couneetcd  with 
the"  Union  Dime  Savings  Hank  in  New  York 
from  1870  and  waa  iU  president  from  1892  un- 
til his  death.  He  acted  for  a  time  as  professor 
of  aeeidiiitanev  in  New  York  University.  He 
was  tbe  inventor  of  many  devices  and  systems 
for  saving  bunks.  lie  was  the  author  of  Hand- 
look  of  Volapuk  (1888);  The  Accounlancjf  of 
Investment  (1004);  Extended  Bond  Tahlei 
(1005);  and  The  Philoaophy  of  Accotintx 
(190J).  ne  also  wrote  many  articles  on  lan- 
guage and  bookkeeping.  He  was  fbo  first 
American  advocate  of  VolapUk. 

SPRING,  .\i.FRED.  An  American  jurist,  died 
Oct.ili<»r  22,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Krankliii- 
villc,  N.  v.,  in  1851.  He  attended  tlw  I'ni- 
versity  of  Michigan  for  two  years  and  in  1875 
waa  admitted  to  the  Inr.  He  was  elected  sur- 
rogate of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1880, 
serving  until  IM'J.  In  ISO't  he  wan  ajipointed 
ju.*tice  of  tiK'  supreme  court  of  tlie  State  and 
was  elected  for  the  terms  1895  to  1909,  and 
1910  to  1921.  From  1899  to  the  time  of  bis 
doa  th  he  nerved  as  a  justice  of  the  appellate 
division.  He  rontribitted  on  tegal  and  Other 
subjects  to  several  magazines. 


STABLE    FLY    AND    DISEASE.  See 

POUOMYIXITIS. 

STAGE  CKTLPEBN,  BXPLOTlfEHT  OF. 

See  Child  Labob. 

STAHEL,  Juuus.  An  American  soldier, 
died  December  4,  1912.  Ue  was  bom  in  Hun- 
gary in  1825.  He  took  part  in  the  struggle  for 
Hungarian  independence  under  Louis  Kossuth  ia 
1848,  and  was  wounded,  and  decorated  for  gal- 
lantry. In  1850  he  removed  to  t,!ie  United 
.States  and  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  ir 
New  York  City  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Eighth  New  York  Infantry  in  IS6t  and  a 
few  months  later  was  made  cf>lonel.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  reached  tbe  rank  of  major 
general  of  volunteers  in  1803.  He  resigned  from 
the  regular  army  in  IS*;.).  In  181*3  he  wat 
awarded  tiie  niedul  of  honor  for  leading  liif 
division  after  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
turning  the  oiemy^i  Dank  at  Piedmont,  Ta., 
June  6,  1864.  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Rnr 
he  covered  the  defeat  of  the  Union  army.  Ue 
commamled  the  defense  column  of  General  Fre- 
mont's army  in  tbe  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  flrat  dlviswe  at 
the  stcund  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  1SC3  hf 
was  [lUiced  in  command  of  tbe  Eleventh  army 
c>ii])s  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
for  by  President  Lincoln  and  aisigned  to  a 
command  In  front  of  Washin^on.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  consn!  at  Yokoham.n.  Japan, 
and  cfinsul  gi>neral  at  Shanghai,  China.  In 
the  followini;  year  he  resigned  this  ofice  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

STAVCRFIBIiD,   Jonr  B.     See  Pmr* 

1)i;ntiai.  CAMr-vTriv, 

STANDARD  OIL.  See  PRESIDENTIAL  CAM- 
PAIGN Com  uiiir  i  1' I  \ 

STANDARD  TIME,  f^ec  Tnrr,  pTAXPAm 
STANMORE,  Artihr  Hamilto.n  <ioKU>.f. 
First  Baron.  A  lirilish  administrator,  died 
January  30,  1912.  He  was  born  in  1829  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1«5!.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  ])rivate  secretary  to 
the  prime  minister,  his  fatlier.  Karl  of  Aber- 
deen, in  this  [KKsition  he  served  until  1854, 
when  he  was  (  h  cted  to  Parliament.  This  seat 
be  held  until  1857  when  he  was  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  he  accompanied  GUdstune 
as  secretary  on  bis  misi^ion  as  lord  high  cotn- 
misaiouer  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  1867  be 
Itegan  a  career  as  oolonial  adminbtrator,  which 
lasted  for  thirty  years.  He  was  governor  oi 
New  Brunswick  from  1861  until  1886;  of  Trini- 
.!ad  from  lSG(i  to  1870;  of  Mauritius*  from  1^71 
to  1874;  of  Fiji  from  1875  to  1880;  of  New 
Zealand  from  1880  to  1882;  and  of  Ocykm  from 
1883  to  1890.  In  1887  he  waa  also  madf  hijrh 
commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacifu.  In  this 
office  he  performed  «  lTieieiit  service.  He  "  H 
the  first  governor  of  Fiji  and  the  first  high 
commissioner  of  the  Western  Paciflc  In  both 
capacities  he  laid  down  principles  of  .tdmiTii*- 
tration  which  have  been  followed  without  »ul>- 
siaritial  departure.  On  liis  retirement  from 
administrative  work  he  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary, and  particularly  to  public  and  finaadal, 
work  in  London.  He  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age in  1893.  Among  his  published  works  are: 
WiltiernesM  Joumew^  in  .Vrir  lirunsicirk  (1S64); 
£fory  of  a  Little  War  (1879);  Life  of  Lori 
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Aberdeen  (1893);  Memoir  of  Sidney  Herbert 
CI906);  and  vaHouB  pamphlet*  and  artielea  in 

STATE  AID  FOR  IIOADS.    See  Uoxua  AXD 

PA\  KMK  V  1  - 

STAT£  BANKS.  The  report  of  the  coiu[)- 
irollrr  of  the  currency  showed  that  there  were 
in  tlip  United  States.  Jnnr  14.  1912,  a  total 
of  l;i.381  State  bunks.  Their  aggregate  re- 
sourii-5  were  .$3,897,770,000,  including  $2,549.- 
323.(:O0  of  loans  and  discounts,  $341,707,000 
bonds  and  other  securities,  and  |241,7M,000 
cash  on  hand.  Of  the  loaria.  22  per  cent,  were 
secured  by  real  estate,  and  22  per  cent,  by 
otiicr  collaterul.  tht-  remaining  50  per  cent, 
being  secured  by  personal  paper.  The  bonds 
were  composed  very  largely  of  State  and  muni- 
cipal bonds;  but  included  also  a  large  amount 
of  railroad  and  other  public  service  corpora* 
tion  bonds. 

The  total  caoital  stock  of  these  banks  was 
$45<).ori7.O00.  to  which  should  be  added  a  sur- 
plus of  $177,307,000  and  undivided  proata  of 
$94,066,000.  Their  individual  depoeits  amounted 

to  $2,910,977,000.  of  wliich  $657,477,000  rejtre- 
sented  savings  depudiU  and  $UlU,ki07,UOU  rep- 
resented certificates  of  deposit;  practically  all 
of  the  remainder  being  depoaita  subject  to 
check. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  HEALTH  OF  OHIO, 

CONTBOL  OVEH  SKWAGK  DiSltiSAL  AND  WaTEB- 
SUITLIK.S.        ye>'  S\M1\!I()N. 

STATS  CONT&OL  OP  SEWAQS  SI8< 
TOBATs    AXD    WATBK-BFPPUB8.  See 

Sa  n  itatiox. 

STATISTICS.  BAILWAYS.  See  Hail- 
WAYS  AND  Railway  Accidents. 

STAUNTON,  Va.  See  MunioiPAi.  UovKgN- 
Mtyr. 

STEAD,  William  Thomas.  An  Knjilish 
rtiiior  and  pubiicist.  died  ut  fea  April  15,  1912. 
He  was  born  al  Kiiibli  lon.  Kii<:l;ind,  in  1849  and 
was  educated  at  bilcoates  School  at  Wakefield. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant^  but  h'la  tastes  were  for  journalism 
and  he  became  in  1S71  editor  of  The  Northern 
Echo  at  1)  1 1 '.  J  jton.  He  ,  ini  iinied  in  tliis 
poititiou  untii  when  lie  became  an  unrtiHt- 

int  on  the  Poll  Jfalf  Gazette,  of  which  in  1883 
lie  became  editor.  He  continued  in  the  editor^ 
ship  of  this  paper  until  1880.  He  was  lm« 
prisoned  for  three  years  for  the  publication 
of  sensational  articles  relating  to  crime  against 
children  and  women.  The  agitation  started  by 
him  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Criming 
Amendment  act  of  I88S.  Tn  1801  he  left  t1i« 
Pall  Mall  r;„:,t(t  t..  found  the  h'rrir,r  of  Jh- 
tietc»,  '1  he  AuHtralian  Review  of  iterieica  was 
founded  in  1884.  In  1895  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  aeries  callM  '^Masterpiece  Library 
of  Penny  Poets.  Novels,  and  Proee  dassles.*' 
n.-  l>eeaine  frreatly  interested  in  the  movement 
for  world  peaee  and  after  a  visit  to  the  Czar 
•  I  Hus.-?ia  in  1898,  started  on  a  peace  crusade. 
He  founded  and  published  a  weekly  paper 
called  War  Aifaitut  War.  At  the  first  Hague 
Conference  wldeli  he  attended  he  (Htronj^ly  op- 
posed tile  war  with  the  Trunsvaai  and  edited  the 
weekly  paper  of  the  Stop  the  War  Committee, 
lo  1800  be  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Union 
Tntematlonai  to  combat  militarism  and  to  ee> 

curt'  the  adoption  of  the  reeommctidiitions  of 
The  Ila^rne  Conference,  llv  be^an  in  tlie  ^urne 
year  the  publication  of  portfolios  of  pictorial 
masterpieces.   In  1807  be  visited  the  United 


States  to  be  present  at  the  founding  of  the 
1  arnegie  Institute  io  Pittsburgh,  and  to  fur* 

ther  the  cause  of  world  peace  in  .America.  Af- 
ter this  vihit  he  published  a  book  entitled  // 
CliriMt  Came  lo  Vlnraijo,  which  created  a  pro- 
found senbation  both  in  tlie  United  States  and 
in  England.  In  addition  to  his  other  intereato 
he  became  a  student  of,  and  a  cnrtvert  to,  spirit- 
ualism. In  1900  he  declared  that  he  was  re- 
ceivint,'  daily  letters  frmn  his  son  who  had  died 
the  year  before.  Aitioug  bis  many  publica- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
are:  JA«  Truth  About  Religion  (1S88);  The 
Popa  and  ike  Veio  Era  (1899);  The  Labor 
War  in  the  United  States  (1«»4)  ,  JJrr  Maj- 
esty, Thn  Queen  (1897);  Baton's  invisible 
World  (1897);  The  United  States  of  Europe 
(ISOQ);  Latt  Will  and  Teatament  of  Cecil 
John  Bhodet;  and  many  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Mr.  Stead  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tiui»  uf  the  diiiaster  to  the  Titanic^  on  which  he 
was  a  paaaeiMRr  on  hla  way  to  ttie  United 
SUtes. 

BTBA3CB0AT  IHSPBCTIOir.    See  SAnrv 

AT  SrA. 

STEAMBOAT  TRUST.    See  Tocsra. 

STEAM  ENGINE.  No  radical  innovations 
in  the  design  of  the  steam  engine  were  to  be 
found  in  1012.    Through  active  studies,  in> 

creased  economy  was  nnide  and  some  attenti(Ui 
was  being  paid  to  llue  gad  analysis  and  com- 
bustion recorders  so  that  the  fire  of  the  boilers 
could  be  improved.  This  was  found  to  l>e  an 
important  consideration  in  many  plants  where 
fuel  eeonomy  wa-i  jji'Pnt'y  in  rr  iM-  J.  Tiie  use 
of  suptrlieated  stcaiu  in  some  turbines  and 
locoinotive-i  sii>:^'ested  its  availability  for  re- 
ciprocating engines  and  during  the  year  pnw- 
ress  was  made  in  overcoming  tlie  various  diln- 
culties  involved.  In  connection  with  the  us.? 
of  superheated  steam  it  was  found  neeessary 
to  employ  sfparutors  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
local  condensation  and  to  eliminate  moisture, 
as  this  last  element,  especially  in  the  ease  of 
turbines,  caused  blade  erosion.  The  most  gen- 
eral use  of  superheated  steam  was  at  a  tein- 
jM  rature  of  from  100"  to  150°.  The  American 
unifiow  steam  engine,  which  had  been  developed 
in  1911,  was  put  on  the  market  during  tlie  year 
and  other  machines  of  the  same  type  were 
developed.  This  differs  from  the  German 
Stiinipf  enj:ine  in  th.it  it  liiis  Corli.ss  instead  of 
poppet  valves,  but  by  reducing  tl»e  loss  due  to 
initial  condensation  secures  the  same  greater 
eeonomy  and  has  a  large  overload  capacity. 
This  type  of  steam  engine  was  said  to  k-  par- 
ticularly useful  where  tbe  load  waa  aabjeet  to 

lar^e  variiitions. 

STEAMSHIP.S  SuiPBCILOIira. 

aiXRAM  TUJEUBINE.  I1ie  succe!><;  of  the 
20,000  Icilowatt  tnrbo-generators  at  the  Water 
Side  station  in  New  York  City  and  at  the 
Northwest  station  of  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company  of  Chicago,  led  the  latter  company 
in  1912  to  contract  for  a  still  larger  unit  of 
this  type  for  its  Fislc  Street  station.  This  ma- 
chine, which  had  a  maximum  rating  of  2.j.(M)0 
kilowatts,  was  to  be  the  moat  powerful  com- 
bined prime  mover  and  generating  unit  ever 
built.  Tbe  generattv  was  to  develop  4500 
volts  and  to  it  was  to  be  connected  a  step-up 
trjinsfornu-r  raising  the  potential  to  0000  volts, 
liie  turbine  was  of  the  Parsons  type  and  was 
being  built  in  Great  Dritain. 

In  Europe  tlie  Brown-Boveri  Company  had 
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constructed  a  25,000  h.  |>.  group  in  the  great 
8t  Denis  plant  at  P«riB,  to  tupplemeDt  the 

100,0)10  h.  p.  in  turbo-generators  previously  in* 
stalled,  niakitije  thits  the  lar);ettt  turbine  sta* 
tiiiii  in  Kurojic.  1  lie  remarkaiilt-  cCDiiuiny  of 
space  of  tlie  turbo-gent- rator  was  shown  by  iIk: 
fact  that  the  new  group  accupied  no  more 
floor  apace  than  tbe  10,000  h.  p.  groups  which 
had  been  used.  The  rotary  part  of  this  new 
I'aris  tiirf>in('  \vfi^li<'J  4(»  tons  and  the  outei 
part  42  tons.  A  larger  turbine  of  24,000  h.  p. 
was  installed  at  the  Chorzow  station  in  Silesia. 
It  was  built  by  the  Allgemeine^S««ell«chalt 
and  has  a  capacity  of  24,000  h.  p.  Tbe  Rhen- 
i»ti-\V.>ti)lia!ia  station  at  H>«Mt  in  Gfrnian} 
was  su|)|ilie(l  witli  a  Zoeily  turbine  built  by 
the  Escher-VVysa  Cbmpsny  of  SwitMrlMld,  which 
was  stated  to  have  «  capacity  for  a  momentary 
load  of  30,000  h.  p.  This  turbine,  whose  rotor 
and  shaft  weighed  30  tons,  was  coupled  to  a  05 
ton  Siemensf^chuckert  alternator.  The  growth 
of  the  use  of  the  turbine  is  lihown  by  the  fact 
that  ol  the  Zoeily  turbine  alone,  some  500,000 
b.  p.  had  been  built  up  to  1912. 

Steam  tiirliities  in  the  form  of  SOOO  kilowatt 
turbo-genera  t  or  >  were  to  bo  i»ub-+lituttU  lor 
each  of  four  '.ioon  kilowatt  reciprocating  en- 
gine sets  at  the  Greenwich  station  of  the  tram- 
way system  of  the  London  County  Council,  in- 
crfasin:;  the  >^tatinn  cnpneity  from  r!4.000  to  5*2. ■ 
000  kiluwatls,  wilh  suUiciviit  economy  in  llie 
coal  expenditure  to  more  than  provi<ie  the  in- 
terest on  tbe  new  capital  charges.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Curtis  turbine  was  reported  to  be 
finding  its  way  into  vc  e  '  whorp  previously 
the  Parsons  typt:  was  r«-i:ar(li'(l  as  prtciniiu'iit. 
This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  use  of  the  hdiial 
gear  connection  between  the  turbine  and  tbe 
propeller. 

STEEL.    Si  ."  h'i;N'  "^TEKL. 

BTEEL  COHPOaATION,  Umied  SlAlES. 
See  I'MTED  Stmi  s  Sri  i  i,  i  duroUAfloif. 

STEEL  TA&ITF.    See  TAKitr. 

STEFASEaOn,  V.    See  FOLAB  EzPUttA- 

TIO\. 

8TEINEBT,  ^foRRis.  An  American  piano 
niatnifaciuicr  and  musician,  difl  January  21, 
1012.  He  was  born  in  Scheinfeld,  Bavaria,  in 
1832.  U«  removed  to  the  I  nited  Stetes  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra.  He  later 
went  to  t;ror;ji.i.  lnit  removed  t<t  \«w  Ilavi'n 
in  1802.  In  1802  he  founded  the  New  Ha%en 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  for  several  years 
associated  with  Professor  Horatio  W.  Parlcer  in 
its  leadership.  *He  was  a  notable  collector  of 
musical  instruments,  and  in  1890  took  to 
Vienna  his  collection  ot  harpsichords  and  spin- 
cts  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  "The  Old  Art 
of  Music."  He  later  lectured  on  tbe  same  sub- 
ject at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  He  owned 
tltf  !ai;.'est  collection  of  keyboard  instruments 
and  musical  manuscripts  in  the  world.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  given  to  Vale  Uni- 
versity. He  founded  three  scholarships  in  the 
Yale  School  of  Music.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  M.  StetJU-rt  Piano  Comp:i-  -. 

STELLAS  AND  NEBULAE.  PAIvAL- 
LAXES.    See  Astro  no  mt. 

STEVENS,  HoBACE  Jab  CD.  An  American 
copper  9|)eeialist,  died  April  21,  1012.  He  was 
born  in  t'nne.Tnjjn.  N.  Y.,  in  ISftfi  and  wns  edu- 
cated in  tlie  ctjmmon  ijihu*)!.-*.  He  tau^'ht  school 
*or  a  time  and  afterwards  st  rveii  in  various  ca- 
pacities iA  the  copper  mines  in  Michigan.  En- 


tering journal isni  he  became  maoagcT  a»d  owner 
of  the  Hennttuular  \etca  Bureau,  and  from  1901 
to  the  time  of  bis  death  was  editor  and  pab' 
tisber  of  the  Copper  Mandbook,  an  annual  de- 
voted to  the  Copper  inttrer.t-!.  of  tlie  world.  He 
waa  for  two  year*  editor  ot  the  .Michigan  Utit- 
eral  Hiatistics,  publisimi  by  the  State,  and  coo> 
tiibuted  to  annual  reviews  on  the  copper  is 
duatry. 

STEVENS,  Xettie  Mabia.  An  American 
biologist  and  educator,  died  May  4.  1912.  She 
was  born  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  in  1801  and  gra^iu• 
ated  from  Leiand  Stanford  Univcraity  in  1^ 
She  was  sppofnted  reader  in  eaperimeBtal 
inorpliolo<:y  at  Bryn  Mawr  Culltjie  in  l!'04. 
tMirviug  iu  that  position  for  one  year,  wLeu  slK 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  tbe  same 
branch.  She  was  research  assistant  in  i^uvf 
gie  Institution  from  lOOS  until  tbe  time  of  ber 
death.  Her  chief  interest  was  in  t!ie  study  of 
regeiieratiuii  and  in  tlie  connection  oi  tbe  germ 
cells  with  tbe  problems  of  heredity.  She  car- 
ried 00  atudies  in  these  branches  in  Napiei 
and  in  Germany  and  read  many  moiiograpbi 
in  relation  to  thein.  She  was  one  nf  t!i-  iii.*t 
emineiit  woiiieu  scienlislii  in  the  United  Sitaif*. 

STEW  AST,  Alexander.  An  American  imb- 
lic  oflicial,  formerhr  member  of  Gongrw  inim 
Wisconsin,  died  May  24,  1912.  He  was  bom 
in  York  County,  New  Brunswick.  Canada,  in 
lam,  and  was  educated  in  tbe  coiiimon  .schools 
of  that  county.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin and  engaged  in  tbe  lumbering  busipeas 
in  which  he  was  very  suoeessful.  In  1884  be 
was  a  delegate  to  tin-  Retitililican  ii.iti"H:;i!  mn- 
vention  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
is<).3  to  iOOl,  rsprenenting  Uw  9th  WiseoniiB 
district.   

STOCK  BXCSAHQB.  See  FutASiCUi.  tti- 

VUvv 

SXOCK-HOLDraOS.     S?c   FnfANci.vL  Ee- 

VIEW. 

STOCK-RAZSINa  AND  XEAX  PIO- 
DUCnOir.   The  year  1912  wss  an  erentfil 

one  in  ttie  livestock  industry,  "witii;  to  a  num- 
ber ot  eauuess,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  liquidation  of  cattle  which  hti 
been  in  progress  for  several  years.  Though  tbe 
number  of  cattle  received  at  the  principal 
markets  was  about  normal  the  weight  of  tlio*« 
arri\iii<4  was  below  tiie  average,  for  the  niatur* 
I'et'f  stock  had  been  cleaned  up  in  I'.Ul.  There 
was  no  great  increaae  in  price  until  early  in 
the  summer,  when  the  shortsfe  became  appar- 
ent. The  rise  continued  until  August.  vrheB 
the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago  ex- 
cee<led  that  of  the  high  prices*  of  the  spring  of 
186^,  which  had  previously  been  the  highest 
ever  recorded  at  that  market.  This  upward 
movement  was  accentuated  hy  the  pronii*e8  of 
a  good  corn  crop,  which  caused  a  heaw  (i,rnam3 
for  Hto<ki'rs  ami  fi'i-ilcru,  a  larjxe  numlx-r  i»f 
which  were  shipped  from  Chicago  in  tbe  spring 
to  distant  points  in  tbe  West,  there  beisg  s 
shortage  of  pastures  near  Chicago  because  tk 
high  price  of  corn  had  caused  many  fansen 
in  till'  central  part  nf  the  Corn  Belt  tO  plw 
up  their  pastures  and  plant  curii. 

For  many  years  the  movement  of  live»todc, 
both  on  the  hoof  and  in  the  refrigerator  csn, 
hss  been  from  west  to  east,  but  areas  of  ft- 
cesaive  production  and  limited  consumpti.m  ure 
rapidly  disajipeariiig  and  the  increa^  oi  pv^pu- 
lation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  chanjred 
to  some  extent  tho  method  of  distribatioa. 
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During  the  year,  Virginia  sent  cattlp  to  Penn- 
sylvania i  Tennessee  has  been  sciiUuiy  them  to 
Chicago;  and  Chicago  has  sent  more  stock  cat- 
tle west  tlimu  «v«r  before.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tdor«  even  production  of  invnt 
animals  througliout  the  country  and  in  the 
future  it  will  be  produced  near  points  where 
it  is  packed  or  consumed. 

About  25,0U)  acre*  of  land  in  the  Southern 
States  «aa  released  from  quarantine  during 
t!it'  vciir.  makin;r  a  total  of  104,000  aq.  m., 
wliicli  have-  ht't'u  ckarcd  of  the  Texas  fever  tide. 
The  farmers  in  llic  SoiUli  arc  improving  their 
atock  and  will  soon  contribute  malenuUv  to 
the  meat  aupply.  The  value  of  animals  sold 
and  slaughtered' on  farms  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  abuut  $1,930,000,000,  and  the  total  value 
of  aninu.l  pr(..!u.ts  for  1912  $3,395,000,000. 
The  number  oi  cuttle  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1912  was  less  liian  00,000,000,  a  de- 
crease of  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  6  years.  The 
cattle  imports  during  the  ilseal  year  ending 
June.  1912,  were  heavier  than  ever  before, 
while  exports  dropped  lo  a  low  ebb.  The  num- 
ber imported  was  318,:572  as  against  l()5,.")0tj 
•iported;  whereas  in  1902  exports  were  f.nir 
times  greater  tban  imports,  but  the  value  >>f 
the  exported  cattlo  was  much  greater  per  head 
than  those  impurtid,  the  latter  being  mainly 
Mexican  stockers,  wliile  the  cattle  exported 
were  finisbed  steers.  The  value  of  the  cattlo 
imported  was  $4^^74,  as  oompared  with 
$8,870,975  at  which  the  exports  were  valued. 
Had  not  the  Mexican  insurrection  handicapped 
traffic  noross  the  Rio  CraiulL'  even  more  cattle 
would  have  been  imported.  The  exports  of 
mutton  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sam!  d(»llars  in  value,  'but  this  represents  a 
tli^iiit  increase.  The  exports  of  lard  and  cured 
pork  liams,  which  ileelineil  in  1910  and  IHll, 
were  very  nearly  re&iured  to  figures  of  earlier 
years.  Exports  in  eggs  have  been  rising  very 
rapidlv  and  amount  to  more  than  three  times 
the  a'verage  figures  between  1900  and  1909. 
There  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  wool  and 
packinghouse  products,  including  hides  and 
skins. 

There  was  an  unusually  heavy  loss  of  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  from  exposure  and 
diseases.  The  number  estimated  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1912,  was:  cattle,  2.497.581; 
sheep,  3,834.7ft2;  swine,  6,834,450.  1  !u  high 
est  losses  of  cattle  from  exposure  occurred  in 
Louisiana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Florida,  Miss- 
issippi, aiul  ^ioiitana.  Tlie  highest  loss  of  cat- 
tle from  exposure  was  SO  Head  per  1000  in  the 
first  three  mentioned  States.  The  Waviest  loss 
of  sheep  occurred  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona.  The  heaviest  loss  among  swine  was 
mainly  duft  to  hog  cholera. 

Meat  ai»i>  Meat  Ihspbctios.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Markets  ©f  the  New  York  SUte  Food 
Investigation  Commission  in  their  study  of 
wholpfiale  cost  price  and  retail  selling  price 
found  the  cash  margin  to  be  as  follows:  Beef 
hind  quarters,  70  per  cent,;  beef  fore  quarters, 
35 Ji  per  cent.:  pork  and  bams,  45.46  per  cent; 
I:imt>.  ni  l  per  cent.:  hnmn.  33.33  per  cent.; 
live  fowls.  25  per  cent.;  frozen  roasters,  24.15 
per  cent.;  western  eggs.  yn-r  <  nnt,;  sample 

White  Leghorn  eggs,  43.43  per  cent. 

There  has  been  consldersMe  agitation  through- 
out the  country  to  establish  mnniripal  markets 
similar  to  those  in  European  cities  in  order  to 
lower  this  high  cost  of  distribution.  At  the 


cinsc  of  the  year  a  number  of  distributing  oen- 
tret*  ill  I'liiladelphia,  Chicago,  and  Roston  for 
the  sale  of  eggs  were  ofiened  for  tlie  purpose 
of  bringing  the  cuimumer  and  producer  of  eggs 
nearer  together  and  temporarily  it  reduced  the 
price  of  eggs.  Several  suits  were  conducted 
by  the  government  ngsinst  the  so-called  **  Ueef 
Trusts"  and  tlie  eorporatioit  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Company  was  compelled  to  dis- 
solve and  parcel  its  property  out  among  the 
different  packing  interests  which  held  stock  in 
it 

The  government  meat  inspcctiotj  was  con- 
ducted at  940  establishments  located  in  259 
cities  and  towns,  there  were  inspected  at  the 
time  of  slaughter  59,140,010  animals,  an  in- 
crease of  over  6,000,000  compared  to  the  pre- 
eeding  year,  tlie  greatest  increase  being  in  hogs, 
5,000,UUlJ  more  b<;iiig  slaughtered  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  m  Hkj 
number  of  cattle.  There  was  a  total  of  over 
600,000  carcases  condemned,  wholly  or  in  part, 
Tnbereiilo.sis  was  the  cause  f  '  n  proportion 
of  tiie  condemnations  of  cattle  u  liogs.  There 
were  also  over  18.000,tl(KI  poiinds  ot   meat  eon- 

liemned  on  reinspection  after  slaughter.  In- 
spection certificates  issued  for  exports  of  meat 

and  nieat-food  products  covered  more  than  10,- 
OOO.OUU.UUU,  a  sliglit  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year.    Nearly  27,000  samples  of  various 

Itroducts  were  examined  in  meat  inspection 
aboratories  for  the  purpoae  of  detecting  pre- 
servatives, coloring  matter,  adulterants,  or  im- 
purities. Tlie  results  showed  products  singu* 
larly  free  from  preservatives  and  coloring  mat- 
ters. Farmers,  retail  butchers  and  dealers,  im- 
less  they  make  interstate  shipments  of  meat, 
are  exempt  from  inspection  by  law,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  federsl  inspection  covers  about 
(id  per  cent,  of  the  meat  slauglitered  in  this 
country.  The  success  of  meal  injipt'clioii  t>inco 
tlie  new  law  has  been  in  effect  has  stimulated 
sentiment  for  the  establishment  of  abattoirs 
for  the  inspection  of  meats  intended  for  purely 
local  con!>iimptit)n. 

Shekp.  Tlic  marketing  of  sheep  has  been 
heavy  at  the  principal  western  markets,  so 
that  mutton  has  been  relatively  cheap  as  com- 
pared with  beef  and  pork,  except  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  wpring.  This  extra  supply  nf 
mutton  undoubtedly  prevented  u  uieaL  famine, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  beef  and  pork, 
mutton  would  have  been  nearly  unsalable  if 
psekere  had  not  used  the  surplus  for  canning 
ami  making  <«aii<!agefl.  But  the  liquidation  in 
sheep  was  over  at  the  cud  of  the  year. 

The  trade  fn  wool  waa  heavy  throughout  the 
rear,  ami  in  spite  of  a  record  clip  in  Auatralia 
the  sii[i[ily  of  raw  wool  is  somewhat  short  of 
normal.  The  amount  of  the  elip  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  318.548,000  pounds,  hav- 
ing a  farm  value  of  $55,500,000.  The  flocks 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  now  contain 
117,110,654  head,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  hut  there  was  a  g^nn  il  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  tlocks.  The  cost 
of  wool  production  was  also  slightly  increased. 
The  over-sea  shipments  of  wool  amounted  to 
002.845.907  pounds  from  Australia  and  169,- 
915,939  pounds  from  New  Zealand.  The  rpial- 
ity  of  .Australian  wool  has  gradually  become 
less  fine  and  soft  than  formerly,  as  the  coarser 
breeds  have  been  found  to  be  more  profltsble. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Australian  clip  waa^ 
sold  at  colonial  centres  and  the  balance  on  tK 
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I  ^  UMuiil«:(>  A  b«avy  drought  causing  a 
«>A  ^vHM,UUO  or  (>,UUU,OOU  she«p  and  about 
..    s.         \>i  tbe  UubIm  will  reduce  nwlerially 

.t^    vu»ii4hHM  clip  for  the  eomiog  year.  There 

k  a»..liiio  lu  r-hipiufiits  of  wool  fnim  Ar- 
sheep  -111.-  Uiuig  replaced  by  catllu. 
uuui*  tutu  t>f4.>ii  great  activity  in  the  aheep  in- 
immU.v  in  C'MMdat  due  in  part  to  tbe  jnea«ure» 
t^kcu  by  the  goremment  to  promote  the  in* 
^,utU\  Ai.\v>riiing  to  Dnlget^s  Reviric  the 
u>i.*l  imuiU't  uf  aliet'p  iJi  all  the  principal  sheep 
iLuiUrie*  of  the  world  atnouiils  to  ijlli.J2!l..}7"2 
lH4td«  «n  inorcase  of  about  100,000,000  since 

1U>UHKS.  The  work  of  the  United  States  gov- 
I'l  hiiit'iit  ill  breeding  Morgan  horses  in  \'or- 
iiiont,  carriage  horses  in  Colorado,  and  griiy 
ilrait  horses  in  Iowa  baa  beea  cootisued,  and 
tbe  average  excellence  of  the  foals  produced 
wuH  considerably  above  that  of  previous  years. 
A  large  practical  horse-breeding  plant  baa  been 
eitliildished  iit  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Ala- 
bama, largely  by  gift  of  stallions  and  atandard- 
bred  marei. 

Pof!TRY.  The  poultry  industrr,  as  usual, 
has  coiiluuied  to  increase  until  now  it  is  valued 
ot  ?57U,0U(),UOl).  On  October  .'Jl.  the  yearly 
cgg-contcst  conducted  by  Ute  Connecticut  iind 
Miasouri  Experiment  Stations  eame  to  a  close. 
The  Connecticut  contest  was  won  by  a  flock  of 
five  White  Ivegliorns,  which  laid  a  total  of 
loTl    egys .  bif^liest    number   of  e^L'J*  liiid 

bv'  a  sini^le  lien  was  254,  by  a  Rhode  Island 
Red.  In  the  Missouri  contest  the  best  hen 
was  a  White  Plvmouth  Rock,  which  laid  281 
eggs  in  12  montns.  The  leading  pen  eoneisted 
of  five  rose  comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  tbat  laid 
an  average  of  2U8  eggs  per  hen.  The  G5«i  bens 
in  the  contest  laid  an  average  of  over  134  eggs 
each.  These  eontests  show  that  both  utility 
qtialitics  and  standard-bred  jtoints  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  fowl,  as  the  best  laying  hen 
in  the  Missouri  contest  during  the  lir»l  eight 
months  was  a  pure-bred  fowl  from  a  pure-bred 
mate  and  female,  both  of  which  bad  been  prize 
winners  at  poultry  shows.  Tfaese  eontests  bsve 
emphasized  tlie  fnrt  tlial  tliere  are  both  good 
and  poor  layers  m  all  breeds  of  fowls.  On 
April  1,  there  was  tinishcd  a  decade  of  annual 
egg  contests  at  the  Uawkeabury  Agricultural 
College  in  New  South  Wales.  During  tbe  dec- 
ade there  was  an  improvcmert  in  the  type  of 
bree<l  and  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid 
per  hen  j>er  year  was  rais^^-d  from  131  to  184. 

The  eggs  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  ▼afued  at  $8,400,800,  an  enormous 
increase  over  rerent  years.  Tlie  studies  of  the 
Deiiartinent  of  Aj^'riculture  have  been  a  great 
help  towards  improving  conditions  under  which 
eggs  are  marketed.  During  the  year  a  travel- 
ing refrigerator  was  made  by  the  installation 
of  mechanical  refrigeration  in  a  refrigerator 
ear.  This  permits  the  taking  of  improved 
methods  intn  rural  districts,  where  it  \^  ottier- 
wise  impossible  to  convince  the  people  what 
good  handling,  combined  with  refrigeration,  can 
do  for  the  producer.  Better  methods  have  been 
devised  for  handling  dressed  poultry,  markiet' 
ing  f refill  eggn.  .n  i  for  the  preparation  of 
frojuen  and  dried  eggs. 

The  American  Poultry  Association,  which  is 
the  largest  livestock  association  in  the  world, 
held  its  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  at  Nash- 
ville, Teiin.,  the  first  time  it  was  ever  held  in 
the  South.   Tbe  association  is  doing  much  to 


promote  investigation  and  the  development  of 
tbe  poultry  industry.  The  Internationai  As- 
sociation of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investi- 
gators was  orgRni7ed  in  London  in  July,  th« 
objeet  being  In  hK'  rehange  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience among  tJioae  engaged  iu  poulir;*  teach- 
ing throughout  tbe  world.  A  new  method  of 
presenrhig  cgga  has  been  reported  from  France, 
whieh  oonslsts  of  packing  them  in  a  specially 
construeted  metal  box,  in  which  tiiey  art 
treated  with  carbonic  acid  and  uitrugeo. 

The  experiment  stations  have  been  active  ia 
finding  eoonomical  methods  of  feeding  and  fln- 
ishing  all  kinds  of  livestock  for  market  Tbty 

h.ive  demonstrated  tliat  the  silo  is  advanta- 
geous for  making  beef  and  inulton  a»  lor  milk 
production.  Tlie  feeding  tests  conducted  dur- 
ing the  year  at  the  stations  in  Alabama,  Kortk 
Carolina,  and  other  southern  States  have  abovfl 
conclusively  tliat  a  combination  of  silnge  sTid 
cotton-seed  meal  makes  excellent  beef  at  .i  cut.a- 
j>aratively  low  price,  wliich  means  that  in  tlie 
future  the  South  is  going  to  be  a  greater  fac- 
tor in  beef  production  than  in  the  past 

LlVKSTOCK    I\nrSTRT   T\    FOROGV    Cot  NTBIF.s. 

In  Soutli  America  tbe  grttiu-grov\  ing  arei  i» 
being  extended,  SO  that  the  beef  industry  has 
t>ut  been  increasing  as  rapidly  as  it  otherwiie 
would.  The  grazing  land  is  increasing  ia 
value,  so  that  the  jerked  beef  industry  is  be- 
ing supplanted  by  freezing  establishments  as 
jerked  beef  can  be  prepared  at  a  profit  only 
when  the  cattle  are  grazed  at  a  low  cost.  Ar- 
gentina has  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  pre- 
mium to  be  paid  for  tbe  first  establiahoMOt 
for  frozen  meat  Uruguay  has  extended  its 
cattle  raising  and  the  annual  production  i» 
increasing  because  of  improvement  in  tbf 
grade  of  cattle  and  the  use  of  silage  and  im- 
proved pastures.  Tbe  government  luia  mads 
grants  to  livestock  shows  and  subsidieB  bsve 
been  given  to  breeders'  associations.  Tbe  Brs- 
zilian  government  ii  e»Uiblisliing  stud  f.tmig. 
which  will  give  special  attention  to  tlu  im- 
provement of  indigenous  breeds  of  cattle  aixl 
the  improvement  of  a  type  of  horse  suitable  for 
remounts  in  the  army. 

Great  Britain's  supplv  of  beet,  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States,  is  now  being 
sent  from  Argentina.  Arrangementa  have  beea 
made  for  the  enlargement  of  cold  storage  faeiV 
ities  on  tbe  Thames  and  for  the  increaM-  in  t'f 
amount  of  frozen  and  cliilled  meat  imported. 
Livestock  returns  from  England  and  Wal« 
show  a  decrease  in  all  species  of  domestic  sai- 
ma  Is. 

TTie  necessity  for  improving  thr  niTr  vTits  in 
the  English  armies  led  the  government  ui  lake 
steps  towards  encouraging  the  iudiistiy  of 
light  horse  breeding. 

Besides  an  unusually  large  number  of  experi- 
ment station  publications,  popular  articles,  and 
other  publications  on  animal  prndnetion,  tlie 
follrtwing  b(^)oks  have  Iwen  issui>d  during  the 
year:  E.  Lavalard.  l/Altmentaton  rfu  ChenI 
(Paris);  J.  Collier.  The  Paatoral  Age  in  Atu- 
tmlasia  (London  and  Melbourne);  E.  Molier. 
VKquitation  et  le  Cheval  (Paris):  Richard 
Lydekker,  The  Horse  and  its  Ri  lnltKs:  Hicli.ird 
Lydekker,  The  Ox  and  its  Kindred;  Kiihard 
Lydekker,  The  Sheep  and  Its  Cousinn  (Londoo)  : 
F.  T.  Barton,  florae*  and  Fnetieal  Hwm  Bnti- 
ing  (London) ;  P.  Deehambre.  TroiU  «f«  J^ooferk- 
nie.  I,  Zootechnie  Q^niral  iTiris)  ;  J.  T.  Crit- 
cbell.  and  J.  Raymond,  A  History  of  the  Fr<m» 
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Meat  Trade  (London);  F.  Kleinheinz,  Bheep 
Management  (Madiaon,  Ww.);  H.  C  Dftwaoo, 
The  U09  Bovh  (Chicago) ;  J.  H.  Robimon,  fVin- 

riples  and  !'ractirc  of  Poultry  Culture  (Boston, 
^iLVV  York  ami  London);  C.  Kronachor,  Grund- 
zuge  der  Zurhtunfisbtaloyic  (Ikrlin);  C.  S. 
Vatentio^  The  Beginner  in  Poultry  (New 
York) }  0.  H.  Drane,  Sheep  Feeding  and  Farm 
Management  (Boston,  Now  York  and  London)  ; 
\V.  A.  Dryden  and  W.  T.  Hitcli,  The  8hcrp  In- 
dustry in  Canada,  (Jrcat  Jiritain  and  the 
L'nittd  States  (Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Branch  Live 
Stock  Comr.,  Spec.  Rpt.,  1911,  Kov.)  ;  A.  Km- 
ater.  Das  Schdnate  Hind  (Berlin)}  D.  Mejer, 
Bandbuch  der  Futtermittel  Mnd  Oetretdetrock' 
nuncj  (Loipsicl:  Hides  and  Skins  (Chicago); 
Origin  and  History  of  all  Breeds  of  Poultry 
(Chicago)  ;  T.  Allen,  Profitable  Pig  Breeding 
Feeding  (London);  K.  S.  Matthews,  The 
Retail  Butcher  (Memphis,  Tenn.)  ;  T.  E.  Quia* 
oni)«rrv,  The  Poultryman's  Guide  (Mountain 
Grove,"  Mo.);  J.  E.  Riclielet,  The  Meat  In- 
dustry of  Argentine  (An.  Hoc  Rural  Argen- 
tine, 46  (1012),  Mo.  2,  pp.  1G0  2U1,  &s».  2B); 

0.  Wi1»dorf,  Tierseehtung  (Leipzig);  H.  Wer- 
ner, Die  Rinderzucht  (Berlin)  ;  C.  Correns,  Die 
"Seuen  Vcrerbungagesetze  (Berlin);  H.  Krae- 
mer,  Aus  Biologic,  Tierzucht  uiwl  I{assrn<ics- 
chichte.  Oetammeltt  Vortrdge  und  Aufsutze 
(Stuttgart);  J.  KoetaflMki,  Die  Tierzucht  Un- 
gama  (Virnnn  and  Leipzig);  C.  W.  Burkelt, 
First  Pritiriplr.t  of  Feeding  Farm  Animals 
(New  York  and  London):  C.  S.  Phitnb.  Ttr'/in- 
nings  in  Animal  Husbandry  (St.  Paul,  Minn.); 
H.  Drneger,  Die  Fleiacluchafzucht  (Hannover). 

STOl[£B,  Abraham  (better  known  as 
"Bbam")-  An  English  barrister  end  writer, 
died  April  IS.  ini2.  He  was  born  in  T>;iliHn 
in  1847  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was 
for  a  time  inspector  of  petty  sessions  in  tbe 
Civil  Service.  He  later  engaged  in  joumaltsm 
and  worki  d  as  literary,  dramatic,  and  art  critic 
(or  various  newspapers.  In  1876  he  met  Henry 
Irving  ajid  two  years  later  became  his  manager 
and  confidential  secretary.  He  retained  this 
position  until  the  time  of  Trving's  deatb. 
Among  the  many  books  he  wrote  arr:  Vndcr 
the  Sunset  (1882);  The  ShuuUhr  uf  Hhasla 
I  ISO.-));  Draculti  (1897);  Miss  Betty  (1898); 
The  Jeieel  of  the  Seven  Stars  (1903);  The 
Man    (1905);   Bnowhtnmd    (1900);    and  The 

1.  'idij  of  the  Rhroud  HOOO).  His  best  known 
Dkork,  however,  is  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Uenry  Irving 

STONE,  CuARLEs  Wabken.  An  AntrieMi 
jmhlic  ofllcial,  former  Congressman  from 
I'lnnsylvania,  died  August  lo.  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Groton,  Miins.,  in  1843,  and  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1863.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  prac- 
ticing in  Warren,  Pa.  He  atao  became  inter- 
esti'i  in  oil  producing  and  farmin.r.  In  1870- 
7!  lie  Nva-^  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Rep- 
iV.'iontativr's  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1877- 
78.  From  1879  to  1883  be  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  tbe  State,  and  from  1887  to  1890  was 
'■fcri'tary  of  State.  TTn  was  oloctrd  to  the 
Fiity-lirst  Congress  in  ISIXI  to  fill  tlu-  iiiifxpired 
term  of  1.^  1".  Watson,  and  was  rct'l*'(  tf<i  to  the 
Fif^'aeoood  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses,  lHJ)l-9. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  A  British 
crown  colony  composed  as  foUowa:  Singapore 
(206  tqnare  miles),  Peodng  (107),  and  Malacca 


(650).   Attached    to   Singapore   are  Labuan 
Chriatmas  Island  (Indian  Ocean),  and  the  Cocoa 
(or  Keeling)   Islands;  to  Pecang,  Province 

Wello.sloy  and  tlu  Dindingg.  Total  area,  be- 
tween itiSO  and  KiTjO  square  miles;  population 
(census  of  1911),  714,069  (1891,  612,34.  1  Hie 
city  of  Singapore  (the  capital)  had  193,U8i^  in* 
habitant*  in  1901.  No  duties  are  levied  on  im- 
ports or  exports.  Tapioca,  rice,  rubber,  and 
sugar  are  produced  in  the  colony,  and  coal  is 
mined  in  Lsbiimn. 


•                   1908  1909  1910 

Imports   31fi,.'?'J5,939  313,3&«.427  .'^r.4.470.|-,r.3 

Exports   273,iil«.124  281 ,  is:i,02l  324.i*a.7J>6 

Uevenun                   8,969.01&  8.T9.'..(nil  9.336.328 

Expenditure   ...    »,M7.624  S,M2.731  7.532.242 

Sbl^llW   Sl.T6O.a45  22.192.364  23.429.495 


•Trade  and  financial  statistics  In  Straits  .Si-t- 
tlements  dollars:  shipping  In  tons  entered  and 
cleared. 

Beginning  January  1,  1912,  tlic  railways  of 
the  htrait*  Settlements  came  under  the  man- 
agement of  tbe  Federated  Malay  States  gov- 
fiTimt-nt.  'yh'-  Ti-r;n;-  riiHr-d  for  a  lease  of  21 
^ears  at  an  annual  rental  of  $95,200,  subject 
to  septennial  revision.  It  was  later  proposed  to 
sell  the  railways  to  the  Federated  Malay  States 
government  and  a  Joint  committee  during  tbe 
year  was  considering  tbs  question  of  tbe  amount 
to  be  paid. 

Sir    Arthur    Henderson    Young  (appointed 
1911),  was  governor  in  1D12. 
BTBAXra,  IsiooB.   American  merchant  and 

philanthropist,  died  at  .^on  A[)ril  15,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  1845,  and  re- 
moved to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in 
1854.  He  was  educated  in  the  Collingsworth 
Institute,  Talbotton,  Ga.  In  1863  he  went 
abroad  as  foreign  representative  of  a  mercan- 
tile house  in  Columbus.  Ga.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  he  juined  his  father  in  1806  in 
forming  the  firm  of  i...  iSiraui*  and  Sons,  im- 
porters of  pullery  and  glai^aware.  Ju  1888, 
with  his  brother  Nathan,  he  became  n  ]pnrtner 
in  the  department  store  of  R.  TI.  Macy  and  Co., 
and  also  in  the  firm  of  Ahraham  and  Strau-^, 
Brooklyn,  ilr.  Straus  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics  in  Kew  York  City,  although  be  was 
at  no  time  a  candidate  for  public  office.  At  a 
special  election  in  1898  be  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Asldtel  P.  Fiteh  in 
the  House  01  liepreavniatives.  llert  he  became 
the  friend  of  William  L.  Wilson  and  assisted 
him  in  the  preparation  of  schedules  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  bilT.  He  was  a  profound  student 
of  economic  questions,  especially  those  relating; 
to  tariff  and  trade  expansion.  He  was  a  warm 
fiicnd  of  (J rover  Cleveland  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  election  of  the  latter  for  the 
presidency.  CTIeTetand  offered  him  the  port- 
folio of  PoHtmaster  Oeneral,  but  he  declined. 
He  is  said  to  have  hoen  largely  instrumental  in 
the  action  of  Prosiilent  Cleveland  in  con  veiling' 
an  extraordinary  session  of  Cougre«i<«  for  tbe 
consideration  of  tariff  measures.  W  hen  Wil- 
liam .J.  Hryan  came  into  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Mr.  Straus  retired  from  active 
participatioti  in  [luldie  affairs,  hnt  in  1008  he 
served  as  head  of  the  National  Democratic 
lousiness  Men's  League.  Mr.  Straus  was  Con- 
spicuous for  his  works  of  charity  and  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  every  enterprise  to  improv)^ 
the  condition  of  immigrants  in  New  York  CI' 
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He  was  president  of  tlic  Anici  icnii  Educational  work,  and  tilt  total  of  IJBOSjSM  daji  WMk 
jUiiance  and  was  a  member  of  boards  of  many  was  lost. 

pbtUtDthropleai  institutions,  lie  was  one  of  I^wrrnce  Mills.  The  moat  speetacular  strike 
the  moat  Bttccessful  merchants  of  the  United  of  the  year  in  this  country  was  that  of  the 
States  and  gave  much  of  his  wealth  to  charita-  Lawrence  textile  workers  in  January.  The  tirst 
ble  institution-  Mr.  Straus  was  one  of  the  outbreak  ovcuin'ii  in  tlio  Lawrence  Duck  null  o; 
victims  of  the  j Hiuiu-  diamier,  and  one  of  the  JattuarjT  I,  and  complete  work  was  not  resumed 
tottcbing  incidcntf*  of  the  wreck  of  that  vessel  for  nearly  eleven  weeks  tliereafter.  Thia  itrike 
was  the  refuaal  of  Mra.  Straus  to  leave  her  aroused  the  active  interest  of  the  entire  eouil' 
husband  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for  try  and  led  to  debate  and  investigation  by 
her  to  be  saved.  C'on^'r.sH.    It   \va>  nntablf  for  thf  appearance 

STREET  CLEAI^II^Q.    The  use  of  varioua  for  tlie  tirst  time  in  the  Eastern  States  of  in 
kinds  nf  pick-up  sweepers  is  incressing,  ant:  dnstrial  unionism  or  syndicalism  (q.  v.).  Uie 
nataralljr   the   newer   of  these  mncbiiwft  are  most  radical  form  of  the  labor  movement.  It 
inotODFdrlven,  as  is  increasingly  true  of  street-  was  due  primarily  to  a  law  effective  January  1 
cleaning  apparatus  pcnerally.    Washini;.  rathci  reducing,'  tlic  hours  of  women  and  children  tm 
than  sweeping,  appears  to  be  a  growing  prac*  ployed  in  factories  fronj  56  to  54  per  week 


study  of  street-cleaning  methods,  with  a  view  wages.  By  January  12  the  strike  bad  spread 
to  determining  efficiency  standards  and  cost,  was  so  that  it  Involved  some  4000  workers  in  the 

made  during  11)12  by  the  EduiiMuy  Division  of  c'utton  mill>.,  and  sonif  29. 000  workers  in  Hit 

the  Civil  Service  Commi»siua  uf  tliitayo.    Tlie  wooieii  miiis  of  the  city.    Not  all  of  llifse  were 

study  also   included  garbage  and  refuse  col-  out  at  any  one  time,  the  proportion  of  actiul 

lection  and  haulage  to  the  point  of  diaposaU  atrikers  varying  from  40  per  cent,  to  70  per 

See  pamphlet  Report  on  Appropriations  and  cent.    The  Industrial  Workers  of   the  WorM 

pruiliturea  Bureau  of  Streets  of  Chicago;  also  iM",-  SYNnic.\LTSM  t  aln-mlv  Inul  small  orjz.niira- 

npuru  of  departments  of  street  cleaning  for:  tions  among  the  Englii»h-s"[>euking  and  Iht  Hal- 

(1)  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Brook-  ian-spcaking  worlcers.    On  Januurv  12.  Joseph 

lyn,  and  (2)  Richmond,  for  descriptions  of  J.  £ttor,  a  uwnber  of  the  executive  board  of 

methods  used  and  for  stntisties.   The  Rlebmond  the  T.  W.  W.,  arrlTed  in  Lawrence,  and  a  strike 

borough  report  contains  impnrtjint  suggestions  lliat  wrmld  probably  have  collapsed  in  a  few 

for  reforms  in  budget  appropriation  methods,  duys  because  of  financial  weakness  and  Uik  of 

designi-d  to  put  the  appropriations  on  a  work-  leadership  soon  became  determined.    Ettor.  t 

quantity  and  unit-cost  basis.   The  general  plan  Syro-ltalian  of  only  26  years,  bad  been  a  leader 

suggested  was  adopfa>d  for  this  borough  for  in  labor  disputes  at  Paterson.  Brooklyn.  Me- 

1!ic  l'<v;  ''iulf.'<'t.  Kr-n's  Kocks,  and  clscwliore.    TTo  sui-o-.iifil  in 

STREET    RAILWAYS.       See    MUNicUAi.  inspiring  the  polyglot  workers  of  -M>vinte«ii  na- 

Ow.NKB.siiii».  tinnalities  with  a  sense  of  the  righteousness  of 

ST&EST-I&ADEB,      Bbqux^ation   or   xn  tlieir  cause  and  of  social  solidarity.  Troops 

Ekolaka.     See  Cbilb  LaB(».  were  sent  to  the  city,  by  esrly  February  them 

STBIEES.  Tlic  year  1012  witnessed  Pome  In  ing  more  than  a  dozen  companies  of  infsatfj 
of  the  most  e-Vtensive  and  significant  labor  dis-  and  two  of  cavalry  on  hand, 
turbances  of  recent  years,  l'riil)al)ly  tin-  nio-i  The  strikers  presented  their  formal  demands 
conspicuous  of  these  was  the  strike  of  the  Brit-  as  follows:  15  per  cent,  increase  in  wages; 
ish  ooal  miners.  For  the  American  public  the  abolishment  of  the  premium  or  bonus  ut- 
most significant  was  the  strike  of  the  tcvtile  toms:  douMc  pay  for  overt imo ;  and  no  discrimi- 
workers  in  the  woolen  mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  nation  a;:ain.>>t  striker*.  Certiiiu  other  gricv- 
Dr.  \V.  A.  MacDonald,  writing  in  the  Boston  anc«s  iKalt  witli  speeding  up  of  machinfrj", 
Evening  Transcript,  estimated  the  total  strike  fining,  and  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  ns- 
losses  for  the  world  during  the  year  ending  Oc-  tive  than  to  foreign  help  for  the  same  woft 
tol»er  1,  at  about  one  billion  dollars.  He  csti-  T?h>  striktr>  (.lainn>d  ttint  thov  had  been  in- 
mated  the  lo<»s  resulting  from  the  British  coal  duci-d  tu  cunu-  to  America  and  to  LawrLHti  by 
strike  at  $'J'i  '(iil.ooo;  from  the  liritish  dork  dcct-ptive  posters.  The  premium  system  ».is 
strike,  $la,U(M),UUU;  from  tiie  American  anthra-  said  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  acoouot 
cite  strike,  $50.()()0.noo ;  from  the  strike  of  the  of  the  low  wages  and  often  to  lead  the  worben 
employees  on  the  Harriman  railway  lines  $26,-  to  sncrifice  their  health  for  small  inrrra^c?  in 
000,000;  from  the  I>awrence  textile  strike.  $5,-  pay.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  abont  con- 
Oiio.DOO.  llisli-t  inclndi'd  the  following  strikes:  ferences  by  the  State  board  of  arbitration  jr.: 
^^«ggagp  porters  at  Cherbourg;  revolutionary  conciliation;  Governor  Fobs  urged  the  kgisU- 
labor  disturbances  at  Bilboa,  Spain;  the  gen-  ture  to  investigate,  and  In  an  open  letter  urjjed 
oral  strike  at  Valencia,  Spain;  the  Irish  rail-  the  strikers  to  return  for  thirtv  dav>  pending 
way  strike;  the  strike  of  30,000  laborers  at  an  inquiry:  and  a  special  committee  of  tlie 
Madrid;  the  six.  months'  coal  sfrikr  in  wo-^t.rn  legislature'  held  many  hearimm.  Though  tiw 
Canada;  tlic  60U0  taxicab  drivers  in  London;  militia  had  been  sent  to  the  scene  on  Jsonsrv 
the  81,000  tailors  throughout  l»ru«»in:  the  300.-  16  and  though  there  was  little  violence,  a 
000  coal  miners  of  Germany;  the  Havana  dock  woman.  Anna  LopizjK).  wa*  sl.ot  „r(  .Tiimuv 
strike;  the  Belgian  riots;  the  Budapest  riots  29.  The  next  day  Ettor  and  his  asuistant,  Gio- 
in  which  50,000  lal)or«  rs  participated ;  tlic  striko  vannitti,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  being 
of  the  freight  handlers  of  Ontario,  Canada;  and  accessories  to  the  murder.  A  few  davs  prev> 
that  of  the  cigar  makers  at  Manila.  The  evi-  iously  William  D.  Haywood  arrived* on  tlie 
dcnpf  showed  that  tlic  lahnr  unrest  is  world-  scene.  Early  in  February  the  United  Textile 
wide.  May  and  J\ino,  1!)12,  were  monthn  of  Workers,  a  part  of  the  American  Federation  of 
excessive  diaturbamc  in  Great  Hritain.  Tim-  Labor,  of  which  a  few  small  unions  in  Law- 
iiU  strikes  began  in  June.  In  Great  Britain  rence  were  members,  entered  the  field.  The 
195.900  men  and  women  were  thrown  oat  of  opfMsition  between  enft  unlimiwB  and  indw' 


tice  where  conditions 


corresponding  reduction  in 
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Wal  unionism  was,  mnut  hitler.   Late  in  Teh-  that  ordered  by  the  Senate  and  made  by  the 

niary  attempts  to  seiul  eh  i  kit  en  to  Philadelphia  (.'oriiiuissiuiier  of  Lal>or.    It  showed  that  three- 

and  New  York  were  re>i>teJ  by  the  military  fourths  of  the  85,8J)'2  inhabitants  of  I^awrenoe 

end  police  eutboritiea,  tUua  arvueing  universal  were  directly  dependent  upon  the  mills.  The 

denrad  for  goremmental  intervention  and  lead-  investigation  covered  21,022  operatives.  The 

in^  to  in  vest!  jrat  ions  by  Massachusetts  officials,  average  wage  of  all  these  was  found  to  be  16 

by   ihe  United  Stateft  District  Attorney,  and  cents  an  hour;  23.3  per  cenl.  of  them  earned 

by  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  less  than  12  cents  an  hour;  and  20.4  per  cent. 

Later  several  hundred  children  were  sent  to  earned  20  cents  an  liour  or  over.   Almost  ex- 

these  cities  and  to  Barre,  Vt.  aetly  one-third,  or  7275  employees,  of  whom 

On  March  1  notice^^  were  posted  in  mills  an-  5294  were  over  18  years  of  age,  earned  less  than 

nouncing  wage  increases  ranging  from  5  per  $7  a  week-   Of  these  5294.  36  per  cent,  were 

cent,  to  11  per  cent,  and  averaging  7  or  8  per  males.    The  inquiry  showed  that  the  Rormal 

cent.  The  largest  inerenses  applied  to  tlie  low-  family  of  five  must  send  at  least  two  wage* 

est  wages.  The  strf Ice  leaders,  hbwever,  Tesisted  earners  into  the  milts  in  order  to  secure  the 

settlement.    It  wa-;  afterwards  charged,  aiul  in  necessities  of  life.    Where  tliere  was  no  child 

part  shown,  that  this  resistance  was  due  to  a  of  at  least  14,  it  thus  became  necessary  for  the 

desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  take  advan*  wife  to  become  a  mill  worker.   These  wages 

tMg^  of  large  contributions  eoming  in  from  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 

Boeialiat  organizations  of  the  country.  Work  lie  the  necessity  of  minimum  wage  legislation 

wan  resumed  by  larger  numbers  of  strikers  on  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  ezploitatiOR  <Mf 

March  IS  when  the  strilce  was  practically  ended,  ignorant  uiujkiliid  wurkers. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  strike  cost  the  mill  Ettor  and  Giovannitti,  as  well  as  a  mill 

owners  and  strikers  from  one  to  five  million  doU  worker,  Joseph  Caruso,  all  charged  with  being 

lars  and  imposed  upon  the  State  and  city  extra  aooessories  to  the  murder  of  the  Lopitxtt  woman, 

police  expenses  of  n«'arly  $300,000.    The  sequel  were  detained  in  jail,  bail  beinfj  refused.  Their 

to  this  memorable  labor  disturbance  had  several  trial  Ut>gaii  about  October  1,  and  continued  un- 

phases.    Strikes  oecurreii  ahuost  simultaneously  til  late  in  November.    Karly  in  October  many 

at  Lowell  and  Clinton,  Mass.,  Barre,  Vt.,  Pas>  thousands  of  mill  workers  at  Lawrence  went  on 
sale,  N.  J.,  and  various  places  in  Pennsylvania, 'strike  for  a  few  days  as  a  protest  against  this 

partly  as  a  result  of  imitation  and  partly  as  a  long  imprisonment.   The  caM-  hrnuj,'ht  out  mneli 

result  of  the  pro^iraninie  of  the  lalior  leaders,  conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  causw  of  death 

III    ill  these  jihiees  ua;;e  ad>ance.-i  were  secured,  and   tlie  attitude  of   tiie  leaders  toward  iudus- 

.Mori-4>ver,  other  textile  centrea,  such  as  Fall  trial  peace.    At  the  very  close  of  the  evidence 

Kiver  and  New  Bedford,  felt  the  pressure  for  Ettor  made  a  notable  speech  to  the  jury.  A 

higher  wages.    In  New  England   it  was  e<^ti  verdict  of  Boi  gttilty  was  rendered  November 

mated  that  more  than  200,000  textile  workers  20. 

secured  wage  advances  of  five  to  twelve  per  On  February  2,  .lolin  W.  Brecn,  an  under- 
oent.  Total  wage  increases  estimated  at  $10,«  taker  and  a  member  of  the  Lawrence  school 
'  000,000  per  year  were  followed  by  a  slight  ad>  committee,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  con- 
vance  in  the  price  of  goods.  spiracy  to  place  dynamite  on  the  premises  of 
Much  more  significant,  however,  than  the  strikers,  especialiy  in  the  Syrian  quarters.  On 
wage  advances  was  the  publicity  of  certain  Au;:u-,t  30,  \\  illiani  M.  Wood,  ])re>iiient  nf  the 
phases  of  the  labor  pruhleni  which  the  agita-  American  Woolen  Company,  and  Dennis  Coi- 
tion secured.  The  low  wages  and  exploitative  lins  were  indicted  on  a  charge  of  having  insti- 
eonditiona  revealed  in  an  industry  conceded  to  gated  the  conspiracy.  It  was  al)er.'e<l  that 
be  dependent  on  the  protective  system  the  dynamite  had  been  secured  by  Ernest  W. 
strenfrthened  the  belief  that  the  protective  ^;  ritnian,  a  huihling  contractor,  and  taken  to 
tem  with  unrestricted  immigration  is  develop-  Lawrence  by  Collins  and  Breen,  and  put  by 
ing  economic  ineauality  in  American  industrial  the  latter  in  such  plaees  as  would  discredit  the 
centres.  Some  of  the  mills  were  highly  capi-  strikers.  Tlie  eviaencc  sustained  this  theory, 
talised  and  yet  ordinarily  paid  good  dividends,  it  being  shown  that  special  police,  previously  in- 
The  argument  that  the  tariff  must  lie  main-  formed,  folh)wed  IJreen's  course,  "discovered" 
tained  >"  order  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  tht:  dynamite  and  arrested  a  number  of  Syrians 
pay  high  wages  was  declared  to  be  manifestly  on  a  charge  of  having  dynamite  on  their 
false.    The  fact  that  the  mill  owners  had  at  premises. 

first  refused  to  grant  any  increase  in  wages  LltTlE  FaLLS.  A  strike  in  the  Plifrnix  Knit- 
but  later  granted  considerable  increases  wa.s  tinj:  Nfil'  I  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  bet/an  early 
said  to  be  due  to  their  fear  that  obstinacy  on  i»  October.  It  was  due  to  a  reduction  of  pay 
fbeir  part  would  surely  result  in  congressional  following  the  enforcement  of  a  law  reducing 
reduction  of  tlif»  tariff  on  textile  products.  The  the  hours  of  women  from  60  to  54  per  week.  It 
radical  character  of  I  lie  leaders  of  the  I.  W.  was  thus  comparable  to  the  Lawrence,  Mass.. 
W.  was  also  calnihifed  to  arouse  public  at-  strike.  Socialist  and  I.  W,  W.  a-.'itators  and 
tention.  The  fact  that  numerous  nationalities  leaders  put  themselves  in  charge.  Mayor 
were  readily  brought  into  coSperation.  that  evi-  Cteorge  R.  Lunn,  the  Socialist  mayor  of  Sehenee- 
dence  of  clasn  consoiousness  anion<;  the  null  tady.  wa<<  arrepted.  with  others,  for  speaking 
workers  ail  over  the  ea.stvrn  ."state*  was  sliown,  i"  strike  district,  a  jierinit  havin;.'  l>een  re- 
also  forced  the  public  to  recognize  that  the  fused.  The  spe:dccr8  had  purposely  designed 
conditions  producing  the  strike  at  Lawrence  to  test  their  rights  of  free  speeoh  and  aasem- 
were  not  purely  loeal.  The  class  conscious-  bfy.  Application  was  made  to  tlie  governor 
nes";  of  the  workers  was  further  accentuated  for  protection  and  the  attdrney-freTieral  ren- 
by  the  lonp  detentifm  of  the  accused  leaders,  dcrcd  an  ojiiuion  sur«taining  tlie  rifjlits  of  free 
so  tliat  the  neee.HMary  tiasis  for  the  spread  Of  speech  antl  uss<-nibly  so  lonj;  as  no  disorderly 
radical  unionism  was  greatly  broadened.  acts  were  committed.  On  December  17,  Mayor 
One  of  tJie  iaveatigpitioBa  mukrtalKn  ma  Lnnn  waa  indicted  on  a  efaarge  of  indting  to 
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riot  in  an  October  (peecli.  The  New  York  board 
of  mediation  and  arititration  began  inqniries 

into  the  situation  on  I)<'i'imlH'r  27.  It  was 
brought  out  that  oonditiuna  similar  to  those 
•t  l^wrence  esiated:  a  large  mass  of  foreign 
woriiert  from  central,  southern,  and  aoutb- 
eastern  Europe,  newly  organized  by  radiett 
labor  leaders,  wore  found  tcj  bt'  working  ut 
gricv(ju»ly  low  wages.  It  seemed  likely  that 
tlie  eflTortU  of  the  lx>ard  would  bring  lha  Strike 
to  a  eloae  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear. 

Among  other  American  strilcee  of  the  year 
wrrp  the  following:  In  February  and  March 
a  strilte  involving  7000  workers  in  Patcrson  &ilk 
mills  for  higher  pay;  in  March  and  April  about 
3000  strikers  in  the  eotton  miils  near  Utiea, 
N.  y.,  for  higher  pay  and  better  conditions,  be- 
in<;  attended  by  riots  and  a  call  for  troops;  in 
Murcit  and  April  a  strike  of  900  cotton  mill 
workers  in  West  Warren,  Mass.,  resulting  in  in- 
creased paj;  about  the  same  time  a  strike  of 
800  weavers  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  In  April  oe* 
ciiiTod  also  a  strike  of  lo.OOO  oariK'ntcrs  for 
an  increase  of  five  cvnl»  per  hour  at  Chicago 
and  near-by  cities;  in  May  a  strike  of  news- 
paper pressmen  and  stcreotypers  on  the  Hearst 
and  other  papers  at  ChieafO,  followed  by  sympa- 
thetic strikes  on  Hearst  papers  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  Los  Angeles,  re- 
sulting in  failure  primarily  because  other  print- 
ers' unions  refused  to  break  contracts.  In  May 
occurred  also  a  strike  of  SOOO  freight  handlers 
at  Chicago.  ar)d  2000  In^-rrrs  at  Newark  de- 
manding an  8-huur  day  and  a  $2  wage.  On 
May  31  began  a  strike  of  about  50O0  waiters  in 
restaurants  and  hotels  in  New  York  for  better 
pay  and  recognition  of  the  union,  the  strike 
coflspsirg  on  .tune  25;  a  similar  waitfr«i'  strike 
followed  in  Boston,  being  attended  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stukos  to  orgunizo 
the  female  employees.  In  June  occurred  an 
extensive  strike  among  the  elevated  and  street 
railway  employees  in  Boston,  accompnnicd  by 
violence  and  j;rcutly  iiiipedinj,'  tnUlic;  about 
1000  mill  operatives  near  M iddlctown,  Conn., 
organized  by  the  I.  VV.  W.,  engaged  in  so  much 
rioting  that  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  the 
scene;  over  ^1000  cablemakers  quit  at  Perth 
Aniboy,  X.  J.,  demanding  higher  pay  and 
fchorter  hours,  the  strike  hiding  attended  by  riot- 
ing resulting  in  fatalities;  a  strike  of  about 
0000  foreign  laborers  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
flttrnded  hy  the  shooting  of  several  officers  and 
tiic  killin;.;  of  four  strikers  and  a  high  school 
studint.  '21  of  the  strikers  being  afterward 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  In  July  a  big  strike 
in  Atlantic  ports,  involving  30,000  persons,  on 
a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  better  cnndi* 
tions  led  to  rioting  and  some  fatalities.  In  Au- 
gust, JoOO  weavers  at  Adams,  Mass.,  demanded 
a  cloHcd-shop,  and  15,000  street  railway  em- 
ployees in  Chicago  secured  wage  advances.  In 
September  .strikes  were  in  progress  in  coal  min- 
ing communities  in  West  Virginia  and  Colo- 
rado, in  fire  arms  works  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
among  the  trackmen  on  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Krie  Railroad,  and  among  the  OOOO  Greek 
and  Cretan  workers  in  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
mines  at  Bingham.  Utah;  a  one-day  strike  of 
1500  street  car  mcii  at  D-doit  for  better  pay; 
a  onenlay  strike  of  l^.noo  milt  operatives  at 
Lawrence  in  protest  again>t  the  long  imprison* 
ment  uf  Ettor  and  Qiovaunittii  and  the  SUO- 
«e&sful  tcrmiuatioa  of  a  Strike  of  0000  miners 
At  Panther  Creek  Valley,  Pa,  demanding  tin 


discharge  of  two  non-union  men.  In  Oetolier 
35,000  empk>yees  in  copper  mining  st  Ely, 
Nev.,  struck  for  higher  pay;  striking  trainmen 
un  the  Georgia  railroad  agreed  to  submit  their 
case  to  arbitration  under  the  Brdfflsn  act.  Id 
liiovember  and  Deeettber  oeeumd  a  atrikc  of 
1000  yard  trainmen  In  €he  Homestesd,  Brad* 
dock,  and  other  plants  of  the  I'liited  State* 
i>teel  Corporation  at  Pittsburgh,  for  iiigber 
wages  and  the  right  to  circulate  petitions,  the 
strike  causing  much  anxiety  because  of  aetivi* 
ties  of  I.  W.  W.  leaders;  but  it  was  overcome 
by  the  steadfast  refusal  of  the  c<inpani<s  to 
hear  complainiii  of  workers  collectively.  In  the 
Christmas  season  a  strike  of  ei^Kss  drivers  at 
Hewark  was  s.ttended  by  violence  and  great  con- 
gestion of  traflto.  On  December  SO,  began  a 
strike  of  the  employees  in  the  men's  and  chil- 
dren's ready -made  clothing  industry  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  involving  at  least  100.000 
workers  who  demsnded  better  pay*    (See  Kau.- 

VAY8.) 

FoBEiox  Strikes.    Among  strikes  abroad  not 
described  above  may  be  uuted  the  following: 
In  January  and  February  strikes  of  railway 
and  dock  workers  in  the  Aigentine  Republic; 
of  various  groups  of  workers  st  Brisbane.  Aus- 
tralia, in  a  general  symjiathetic  strike,  and  of 
street  railway  men  at  Weliingtoii,  New  Ze^laud. 
In  April  and  May  a  strike  of  stevedores  and 
harbor  engineers  at  Havana  with  sympathetic 
strike*  at  other  Cnban  porta.  In  May  greet 
strikes  of  street  railway  employees  at  T.i>l><in, 
Portugal;  and  a  general  strike  in  liun^diy  &»  a 
political  manife^itation  following  the  election  of 
Count  Tisza  as  speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament;  much  property  was  de- 
stroyed and  s«'veral  deaths  resulted.     In  June 
the    most    important    strike    was    that  uf  the 
French  s<-ainen,  l)ej,'inning  at  Havre  and  spread- 
ing to  other  French  ports;  the  strilcen  de- 
manded increased  psy;  a  number  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  bfteen  days'  imprisonment  for  de- 
sertion;  they  yielded  on   .^u;;u^t  2,  after  ser- 
iously crippling'  trafbc  for  si.v  weeks;  they  ga\"e 
notice,  however,  tliat  they  were  determined  to 
obtain  satisfaction  and  sent  delegates  to  Psria 
to  present  their  claims.    Following  the  successof 
the  clerical  party  in  June,  100,000  miners,  mill 
workers,  glass  workers,  and  railway  cniplo.xets 
in  the  Walloon  provinces  struck  as  a  prot««t. 
the  strike  being  attended  by  much  rioting  re- 
quiring the  calling  out  of  reserves;  a  strike  of 
marine  engineers  crippled  the  coastal  tralBe  of 
Norway;  15,000  miners  in  the  Asturia  district 
of  Spain  enga^d  in  rioting,  the  disturbance  be- 
ing largely  political  in  character;  a  gturrAl 
strike  of  seamen  and  transport  workers  at  Pal- 
ermo, Sicily,  of  a  political  character.    In  Oe- 
tr>l)i'r  a  strike  on  Spanish  railway  s  was  nut  by 
the  government  in  the  same  manner  as  Krtnce 
met  the  railroad  strike  in  1910.  the  army  re- 
serves to  the  number  of  60,000  being  roobiiiae^ 
In  December  s  strike  of  shop  employees  os  the 
national  railways  of  Mexico  resulted  in  s<-v.r:i^ 
deaths;  on  Dicember  31,  taxicab  drivers  of  Utn- 
don.  e^timated  at  6000,  voted  to  strike. 

(Jiih:.\T  Britai.v.  The  year  was  notable  for 
its  larj^e  labor  disturbances  and 'the  radical  char- 
acter of  new  lal)<ir  moviinents.  It  opened  with 
the  strike  of  100,000  textile  operators  in  the 
Manchester  district  which  had  begun  on  Df- 
cember  28,  IVl  1.  This  strike  was  due  primsrily 
to  the  reiusal  of  wmvers  to  work  wHh  as^ 
unionists;  tb^  also  demanded  an  inocaas  in 
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wages.  It  was  compromised  about  tbe  middle 
of  Jannmry.   The  most  important  strike  of  the 

Tpar  was  that  of  the  coal  miners  for  a  legal 
miuimum  wage,  for  wliieh  aee  Minimum  Waqc;. 

In  May  began  another  extensive  strike  of 
the  dock  workers,  led  hy  the  AmalcamalM 
Soci<>ty  of  Watermen,  Lightermen,  and  Watch* 
nu-n,  < '  mparable  to  the  transport  workers' 
strike  oi  1911  in  numbers  engaged,  but  not  so 
extensive  in  scope  or  aerioua  iu  elTcetB.  More 
than  200^00  men  were  out;  there  was  eonsid* 
erable  ▼iolenee,  and  great  quantities  of  goods 
were  destroyed.  The  strike  c•!o^^e(J  abruptly  on 
July  27.  The  cause  was  the  refusal  of  unionist 
workmen  to  work  with  »  Mw-unionist.  The 
men  and  the  emptoyera  each  accused  the  other 
party  of  rfolating  the  trade  agreement  Sir 

E(iwarrl  Cl:irke  was  called  upon  to  invf 
the  case  and  found  that  on  this  point  the  utauii 
wns«  in  the  main,  correct.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in 
English  labor  circles  becsHw  men  had  gone  on 
strike  before  seeking  ;i  i  ail  itration  -  f  tlif  dis- 
pute. The  workers  were  accused  of  an  etTort 
to  atarve  the  nation  in  order  to  secure  slightly 
better  conditions  for  themselves.  Shortly  alter 
the  strike  was  begun  the  transport  workers 
■  ;rr\v  ii[>  a  new  and  extensive  list  of  detniinds, 
including  a  closed  shop  in  all  dock  work,  and 
an  increase  of  wages  with  shorter  hours.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  papera  that  accused 
the  government  of  cowardice  in  not  dealing  with 
the  situation  witli  stern  n;  :i  --i  >n.  On  the 
other,  lorn  Mann,  former  presnlejit  of  the  In- 
ternational Transport  Workers'  Federation,  de- 
clared that  it  waa  useless  to  depend  on  parlia- 
ment and  government  for  hetterment  of  eondi* 
tions  sini.e  little  liad  boon  done  in  a  generation. 
He  deehired  "  labor  ruDS  the  machine  and  labor 
will  stup  the  ma  chine  iiatil  its  demands  are 
met."  This  strike  apynrently  was  not  well  or- 
ganized. It  was  iULL  i'itated  before  coopera- 
tion of  other  unions  iiad  been  worked  out  and 
had  not  been  in  progress  long  before  funds 
were  lacking  for  the  payment  of  strike  bene- 
fita.  The  men  having  no  individual  lesouroes 
were  forced  to  yield.  Nevertheless  the  growth 
of  labor  class  sympathy  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  before  the  strike  closed  steps  were  beinjj 
taken  to  bring  into  active  cooperation  the  niin- 
ers»  the  railway  men,  and  the  transport  work- 
er*. On  December  7,  3000  men  on  the  Korth 
Eastern  Railway  went  out  on  account  of  a  re- 
duction of  n  main-line  loconiutive  engineer, 
Knox,  to  the  rank  of  pilot  driver  in  con»e- 

Jiuence  of  hi*  conviction  by  a  local  magistrate 
or  drunkenness  while  off  duty.  Many  of  the 
men  struck  in  spite  of  a  trade  agreement.  They 
claimed  that  only  recently  the  directors  had 
condoned  a  glaring  case  of  drunkenness  of  a 
higher  ofTicial  and  that  there  <«liould  bp  one  law 
Ibr  rich  and  jmor  alike.  Settlement  was  eflfected 
on  December  14  on  condition  that  KnoK  be  re- 
instated, provided  investigations  by  the  Home 
office  showed  he  was  not  legally  convicted,  men 
breaking  contracts  were  to  be  flned  six  days' 

SmiNDBEBO,  August.  A  Swedish  nov- 
elist, dramatist,  and  essayist,  died  May  14, 
J!)12.  He  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  January  22, 
1849.  His  father  was  a  small  trsKlesnian  wlio 
had  faile<l  in  business  just  before  the  Uirlli  of 
his  son,  and  his  mother  was  a  barmaid  in  one 
of  the  inns  of  Stockholm.  Strindberg's  early 


youth  was  spent  in  poverty.  A  18  years  of 
age  he  left  Stockholm  to  attend  the  universlly 

at  Upsala.  During  his  first  term  he  was  to 
poor  that  he  could  not  only  buy  no  buuks,  but 
could  not  purchase  wood  necessary  to  he;it  the 

S arret  in  which  be  lived.  He  soon  returned  to 
toekholm  and  endeavored  to  teach  in  one  of 
the  public  schools.  During  this  time  he  began 
writing.  His  first  attempts  were  in  verse  and 
lie  soon  hdd  written  a  comedy  which,  however, 
has  not  survived.  He  then  wrote  a  one  act  play 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Royal  Theatre  and 
waa  produced  with  some  success.  His  next  play 
was  The  Outlaw,  which  brought  him  the  i>er- 
ponal  good  wifl  and  financia!  ij  port  of  King 
Charles  XV'.,  although  it  wns  spurned  by  critics 
and  the  public,  btrindberg  nuw  returned  to 
the  university  with  the  thought  of  taking  a 
den;rce.  He  made  no  attempt  to  follow  the 
courses  and  quarreled  with  the  professors.  f)n 
the  sudden  death  of  the  king  the  small  pen- 
sion which  liad  been  granted  him  esased  ana  he 
again  returned  to  Stockholm, 

During  the  next  two  years  he  studied  medi. 
«ne  and  appeared  for  a  short  time  on  the  stage 
as  an  actor  and  conducted  a  trade  journal.  Ho 
also  did  hack  writing  for  varioun  obscure  news- 
pajjers.  This  life  he  has  depicfi  I  n  his  hrst 
important  novel.  The  Hal  Koottk.  Finally,  at 
the  age  of  23,  he  completed  a  flve-act  play 
called  Master  Otof.  This  play  was  greeted  with 
indifference  which  so  disappointed  Strindberg 
that  he  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  for 
years.  In  the  meantime  be  had  obtained  a  po- 
sition in  the  Royal  Library  which  gave  him  a 
living  and  free  access  to  all  the  books.  He 
made  researches  in  philology,  including  the 
study  of  tlie  Chinese  laiiiiuagn.  At  llii?  time 
he  wrote  a  monograph  which  was  accepted  by 
the  French  Institute.  Gradually,  however,  he 
renewed  his  interest  in  modern  affairs.  He 
read  and  studied  modern  scientists,  philosophers, 
and  novelist.^.  Of  the  latter,  UugQ  and  Dick- 
ens were  among  bis  favorites. 

At  the  age  of  26  he  met  a  woman  who  after- 
wards Secured  a  divorce  from  her  husband 
and  married  him.  Tlieir  married  life  b^an 
happily.  He  be^n  now  to  experience  his  first 
taste  of  success.  His  novel.  The  Red  Roomf 
was  produced  in  1870  and  became  comparatively 
popular.  He  threw  liimself  into  the  Htudy  of 
Swedish  history  and  the  result  of  this  was  The 
Sitrthsh  People,  which  is  said  to  be»  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  most  read  work  among  the 
Swedes  at  the  present  time.  He  also  wrote  a 
series  of  short  stories  on  historical  themes 
which  is  nauteU  Hwediah  Events  and  Adven- 
ture*, .About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  satirical  essays  on  social  conditions,  en- 
titled The  Vew  Kingdom,  During  this  period 
he  wrote  also  several  [days,  including  The  Se- 
cret of  the  Guild  and  King  Bengt'a  Lady.  The 
Wanderings  of  Lucky-I'er,  a  play  written  for 
children,  also  dates  from  this  time.  He  re- 
si  ^^ned  from  the  Royal  Library  and  retired  to 
Switzerland  for  the  purpo^^e  of  devoting'  all  his 
time  to  writing.  A  volume  of  abort  stories 
entitled  Marria^  led  to  the  first  turning  point 
in  his  artistic  career.  It  was  a  severo  criti- 
cism on  the  marriage  state.  The  book  was  eon- 
fiseated  hy  the  authorities  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedinss  were  brought  against  its  publisher  on 
the  ground  that  it  spoke  olTonsivfly  of  sacred 
rites.  Strindberg  returned  home  and  became 
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a  defendant  in  this  Buit.  He  was  acquitted 
and  became  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 

youth  of  tlie  country.  This  experience  embit- 
tered him  and  its  results  are  shown  in  his 
later  writings. 

In  1885  he  published  a  volume  of  short  stories 
entitled  Keal  Utopia*.  Tbfo  achieved  for  bim  a 
reputation  in  Germany,  where  he  was  at  the 
time  living.  The  second  part  of  Marriage,  is- 
sued in  1886,  formed  a  protent  agninnt  the  uukI- 
eru  movements  with  which  women  were  identi- 
fied. Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  plays,  a 
three-act  tragedy.  The  Father,  was  produced  in 
1887.  This  was  followed  by  7'he  Comrades,  a 
four-act  ciinicdy,  and  by  Miss  Juliet,  a  rtali>tic 
drama.  Ollu-r  plays  during  this  period  from 
1886  to  18!U  iiu  lud<>d  eight  one^et  plays  and 
a  fairy  play,  The  Keya  to  Heaven.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  series  of  novels  and 
slioit  stories,  and  live  autobiographical  novels. 
Three  of  these  are  collectively  known  as  The 
Bonduoman's  Son.  This  treated  of  his  life  up 
to  the  time  of  his  marriufrp.  In  .4.  Fool's  Con* 
fessiun  he  laid  bare  the  tragLdy  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, which  had  been  dissolved  in  1801. 

After  the  divorce  from  hi*  wife,  Strindberg 
went  to  Germany,  where  bii  worica  had  been 

making  stciuly  lieadway.  While  in  Berlin  he 
met  a  young  woman  writer  of  Austrian  birth 
who  «0on  after  became  bis  aeCOtld  vvifv.  This 
marriage  lasted  only  a  few  yeara  and  while  it 
was  not  as  unhappy  as  the  first,  it  aided  in 
bringing  on  a  nifiitul  crisis  which  resulted  in 
a  cessation  of  lii**  literary  labors.  He  plunged 
into  scientific  speculation  and  i-\perimentation. 
He  began  to  toke  great  interest  in  psyebic 
phenomena  and  was  deeply  Inflnenecd  by  the 
writing**  of  Svs CMliiihorg.  lie  gnuhinlly  rejected 
all  the  orthodox  and  cBt^^l>li^l!t'<i  rules  of  liv- 
ing and  became  a  mystic.  Iliis  e.\perience 
finally.  -  led  to  bia  being  placed  in  a  private 
sanitarium,  where  he  remained  until  1896. 

In  ttu-  fdlliiwing  yt'iir  ho  resumed  his  writ- 
ing and  auun  produced  the  autobiographical 
novels,  Inferno  and  Legends,  The  former  is 
a  remarkable  study  in  abnormal  psychology.  He 
next  wrote  The  Link,  another  one-act  play. 
In  isns  he  |in)(Iuced  the  first  two  parts  of  a 
play.  To  Damascm.  The  last  part  of  this  tri- 
ology  was  not  added  until  19M. 

The  next  ten  years  of  his  life  was  a  period 
of  amazing  productivity.  Most  of  his  works  at 
this  time  were  of  a  symlxdic  iialurL-.  Thty  in- 
cluded a  play.  The  Great  IJightcay,  and  a  ser- 
ies of  phiy<4  dealing  with  historical  events  In 
Swfdiii.  i  hi  sc  included  fluHtarun  T'nsu,  Eric 
XIV.,  auslavun  AdulphiuH  and  Charles  XII. 
In  these  plays  he  achieved  a  liighcr  reputation 
than  he  bad  hitherto  attained  in  Sweden.  Dur« 
ing  the  same  period  he  was  busy  with  another 
group  of  plays  characterized  by  realistic  sym- 
bolism. .\mong  these  were,  There  are  Crimea 
and  Crimes,  Christmas,  Faster,  and  Midsum- 
mer, Belated  to  this  group  is  The  Dance  of 
Death,  which  is  considered  by  many  critics  as 
Strin.lberg's  greatest  play.  He  became  intrr- 
tsttd  iu  the  project  of  establishing  a  theatre 
in  Stockholm  and  for  this  project  wrote  the 
five  dramas  which  he  called  "  Chamber  Plays." 
Tn  this  period  of  ten  years  he  eompleted  twen- 
ty-nino  1  m  atic  wurks  in  addition  to  novels, 
volumes  oi  aiitubioj^raphy,  collections  of  short 
stries,  collections  of  poems,  and  three  volunios 
entitled  The  Blue  Bookg  which  contained  bis 


scientific  speculations.  Besides  this  he  wrote 
many  pamphlets  and  satirical  studies  of  con- 
temporary social  and  literary  conditiona.  FroB 
his  return  to  his  native  countrj-  in  1897  Strind- 

hrrji's  life  was  imtwardly  (iiiiel.  lie  marriul 
for  a  third  tiuie  in  IIIOI  and  thi>  was  d».-»»uiv««J 
three  vears  later.  His  las^t  years  were  spent 
in  Stockholm,  where  he  busteid  bimseli  diiel^ 
with  philological  studies. 

Strir  11  1  :  I  '  putatiun  iu  the  T'nited  Statt* 
is  by  no  means  as  great  as  in  Europe.  Ibi* 
is  due  largely  to  lack  ni  knowledge  of  his 
works. 

8TB0NO,  Ueoboe  Auqustcs.    An  Americas 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  e<iu(atir. 
died  March  7,  1U12.  He  was  boru  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1832.  He  graduated  from  Kcnyoa 
College  and  after  working  for  some  years  in  a 
bank,  entered  the  Virginia  Theologteal  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  a  classmate  "f  Phillifw 
Brooks.  He  was  rector  in  several  churclies  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1867  he  was  ai>{)ointed  to  th« 
chair  of  Engliali  literature  in  Kenyon  College. 
Here  he  remained  fdr  eleven  years,  then  beeniD- 
in;.;  reetor  of  Christ  Church  in  New  HedforJ. 
M«os.  In  IS?^8  he  retired  from  llic  active  min 
iatry. 

STT7BBS,    Charles    William.    Church  c4 
England  bishop  of  Truro,  died  May  6,  191£.  Be 
Was  horn  in  I.iverpucd  in   1845,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  tlie  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool, 
and  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.    An.  r 
holding  several  minor  positions  in  the  cbureh 
he  waa  appointed  in  1894  dean  of  Ely,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gladstone.    From'  1881  (o 
1895,  and  again  in  1901,  he  was  select  preacher 
at  Cambridge,  and  from  1898  lo   is'Ct  iit  Ox- 
ford.   In    1906    he   was   appointed    bisiiop  of 
Truro.    He  became  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
and  militant  Broad  Churchman,  a  historicsl 
and  sociological  writer,  and  a  pulpit  orator. 
He   wnde   many   hooks,   anion;;    them;  Chriii 
and  l)i  }iio<  iiir)/   (1H83);  The  Lund  and  Ihf  /-«• 
burti.t   i  l8!»U);  Christ  and  Economics  (|8J>3): 
Ifiaioricul  Miiawriala  of  Ely  Cathedral  (it97); 
In  a  Miuitter^t  Garden  <1001).   He  also  edited 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  Temple  Hibk.  He 
wrote  several  volumes  of  verse,  including  ('a*- 
ties  in  the  .\ir,  Poems  Old  and  .Vet/r  (lt>03|. 
He  v.as  the  author  of  a  book  on  Cambridge,  en- 
titled Cambridge  and  If  Story  {1904^  C«r- 
niah  Bells,  Caroh,  and  Verses  was  puhlisihtHi  in 

1910.  He  lectured  in  1900  in  the  I'niteJ 
States.  Amon^'  the  subjects  which  he  treatnl 
were  "Shakespeare  as  a  Religious  Teacher." 
"Milton  and  the  Puritans,"  "Shelley,"  "Ten- 
nyson," "Jamea  Buaseli  LowetL"  and  **Chiv> 
airy." 

STUTTQAHT.  Pee  .\Kf  Mi  rt  tTUBE. 
SUBTG  BAY.     See  U.MTED  STATES,  Armp 
SUBMARINES.    Sec  SavAL  PBOQIESa. 
SUBWAYS.     See    luNSBU    Am  Bud 

SUCHAHD.     i?ee  X.vv.vr.  Proc.kk.ss. 

SUDAN,  The  Axglo-IujVPtia.n.  An  Afri»a 
country,  south  of  Egypt,  under  the  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  and  the  Egyptisa 
governments.  Area,  984..520  square  mfl*»! 
population  (         ei'iisiH),  i;.,")tM),ii(io  ( ,-.tini.it.-l. 

1911,  at  approximately  a.dOO.UOO) .  The 

tal   is   Khartum,  with    (1909)    18.235  inhabi 
tants;  Omdurman  had  42.779;  Khartum  Nortiif 
35,285.    Pupils  in  all  schools  (1911),  4118.  To- 
tal  enltivated  area    (1011).   1,426,497  feddans 
(116.556  artificially  irrigated,  1.192,2&6  uadcr 
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rain  crop«,  117^76  flood  irrigmtion).  The 
shortage  of  umkilled  labor  is  an  undiminiiitiCd 

liiiiilrance  to  t  iilt  ivntiun.  Vast  irrigation 
scticuics  are  prujteti  il ;  siU-s  have  been  located 
and  plans  (Iniwn  up.  liii{>ort8  in  l*Jll  £K2.- 
273,040  (££1,93M20  in  1910)  i  specie  imports 
£E287JM9  (££126.128);  exports.  <E1,37G.958 
(f  F977.«'2! )  ;  transit  and  reexport?,  fE12S,- 
010  <  £KlU4,;i8ti).  Tlif  u.\port  uf  dura  amounted 
to  17,794  tons,  valued  at  £E80.(i')7.  ((.niparotl 
with  32^77  tons  ({£118,0(i4)  in  1910.  TUe 
decrease  is  due  to  tbe  rulinj?  higb  priees,  as 
Siidnn  durn  ran  find  a  footiufr  in  foreign  mar- 
kets only  when  the  pi  ici-  is  lu\v  enough  to  en- 
able it  to  cotnnete  on  a  point  ol  ccoiioniy. 
Livestock  export  in  1911:  21,011  cattle  (5046 
{n  1910),  Talued  at  £E1S9.375  (£E47,491)  :  97.- 
7r,-l  ^hfN-p  and  jroats  ((5r;,91<>),  valued  at  fESO,- 
OUli)  UEU2.UI7  >.  Export  of  jiuu),  13.029  tons; 
cotton  (lint  and  seed).  12.3.30  ton^;  millet.  17.- 
147  tons;  ivor}'.  74,901  icilogranis.  Ifailways 
in  i^ration  <1011),  ISOO  miles;  telegraph  lines, 
4905  milt's:  nunibrr  nf  post  and  telegraph  of- 
fices, <i3.  Khtimaled  revenue  1912,  £E1,375,- 
600  (1011  actual,  £E1 .305,«i(K) )  ;  contribution 
by  tbe  Egyptian  government.  ££335,000  (££300,- 
000);  estimated  expenditure,  £E1,S38,600 
(£El.;!.')l.f>00)  .  paid  to  Egyptian  government 
for  army  ui  llie  Sudan,  £E17'2,000  (£E172,000). 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  governor-gen- 
eral of  tbe  Sudan,  in  1012,  Xieut.-Gen.  Sir  lieg- 
inald  Wingate. 

In  Kordofaii  the  notoriou?!  es-mo^  nf  Tajroi 
was  arrested,  tried  by  a' governor's  court,  and, 
having  been  proved  <:uilty  of  several  murders, 
was  hanged  April  11.  1912. 

SVOAK.  The  steady  progress  In  the  pro- 
duction nf  beet  su^'ar  in  the  United  Slati  -  is 
indicaicil  \>y  the  yield  of  nearly  700,UUU  .**iinit 
tons  in  I'.M-J,  a  gain  of  about  100,000  tons  over 
1011,  wliicb  was  the  record  crop  up  to  that 
time.  Thirteen  years  ago,  in  1899,  the  census 
showed  a  proiluttion  of  81,729  short  tons;  by 
1905  it  had  iucri;u>><>d  to  312,921,  and  in  the 
census  year  1909,  to  501,082  tons.  The  pres- 
ent crop  is  about  one-fifUi  of  tbe  national  sugar 
consumption.  If  the  by-products  of  the  beet 
sugar  manufacture  arc  eonibincd  with  the  fac- 
tory value  of  the  suj^ar,  tlie  total  value  of  the 
crop  of  1912  is  about  $07.0(l(l.(Mlll.  There  are 
now  in  operation  in  the  United  .States  00  fac- 
tories in  17  States,  whieb  required  and  used 
the  past  season  over  five  million  tons  of  SUgar 
l>eetM  from  473,877  acres. 

Flo<-nls  <iuo  to  liic  overllow  of  the  Mississippi 
river  severely  injured  the  erop  of  sugar  cane, 
making  the  production  of  ^u<jar  from  cane  the 
lowest  Hi  nee  1809.  The  value  uf  the  product, 
inetudiuK  tnolasses  and  sirup,  was  only  about 
$34.000,(*0<),  as  compared  with  $45,000,000  in 
1911.  The  world's  production  of  cane  sugar 
for  1912-13  is  estimated  hv  Willett  and  Gray 
(December  20)  at  9,028,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  9,023,216  tons  in  1011-12.  and  the  Euro* 
pean  beet  Hutrar  croj)  i«  estimated  by  F.  O. 
Licht  at  8,420.000  tons,  as  compared  with  0.- 
340,000  tons  in  1911.  This  gives  a  combined 
estimated  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar, 
allowing  628,000  tons  for  the  American  beet 
sugar  crop  (Willet  and  Gray),  of  18.073.000 
topf*.  an  increase  of  2,103.000  tons  over  1911. 

Tlie  production  in  the  principal  HUf;ar-;;ruw- 
ing  countries  was  as  follows:  West  Infiies  and 
Leaner  Antilles  278.000  tons;  Cuba,  2,250.000 
teni;  Hawmii,  800^)00  tons;  Porto  Rico,  320,- 


000  tons;  Louisiana  and  Texas,  170,000  tons; 
Mexico,  160,000  tons;  Central  America,  26,> 
000  tons;  Brazil.  249.000  tons;  Argentina. 
145,000  tons:  Peru,  140.000  tons;  other  South 
American  countries,  10(5,000  tons;  British  In- 
dia, 2,400,000  tons;  Javii-,  1,300.000  tons;  Phil- 
ipppine  Islands  (exports).  200.000  tons;  For- 
mosa, 112,000  tons;  Australia  and  Fiji  Islands, 
205,(H)0  tons;  Africa,  428,000  tona;  Spain,  20,> 
000  tons;  and  other  countrist  in  £urop«  (beet 
sugar),  8,420.000  tons. 

Tko  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  met  during 
tlie  year  to  arrange  a  basis  of  agreement  as  to 
sugar  exports.  Subsequently  the  governments 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Italy  notified  the  Bel- 
gian government  that  from*  September  1,  1013, 
they  would  ee«n  to  be  partiec  to  tbe  eonven* 
tion. 

LirBkATDns.    H.  C.  Prinsen  Gccrligs,  The 

World's  Cane  f^ufjnr  fntfrifttrif.  Past  ami  I'rtt- 
ent  (an  KnglisU  translation  of  volume  4  of 
Uamlbokten  dienste  van  <!<■  SUtikcrrict-CuHuur 
en  de  Hietguiker-Fabricaye)  (England,  1912); 
C.  A.  Browne,  A  Handbook  of  Sugar  Aiialg^ 
(New  York  and  London,  1012);  G.  E.  Nesom. 
H.  S.  Walker,  et  a  I.,  Handbook  on  the  Sugar 
Industry  of  the  PhiUppinc  Islands;  TAe  Auieri- 
can  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  ISIO  and 
19ti  (United  States  Dep.irtment  of  A-riciil- 
tur-  rfureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bttl.  260,  1012). 
SUGAR  TAKIFF.  See  TAMrr. 
SXJLPHUE..  Sulphur  was  producerl  in  the 
XTnited  States  in  1911  in  Louisiana.  Utait,  and 
Wyoming.  Nevada,  which  had  hitherto  pro- 
diued  on  a  small  scale,  reported  no  production 
during  tiie  year.  The  admission  of  Jai»sneae 
>ulphur  free  of  duty  undoubtedly  affected  some- 
what the  sulphur  market  in  certain  of  the 
western  States.  The  production  of  Louisiana 
continued  to  be  tbe  chief  factor  in  tlie  do- 
mestic industry,  and  in  both  Utah  and  Wyom* 
in;.r  the  outiniL  was  greater  than  dnrin>:  l?>10. 
The  total  production  in  101 1  .Tmonnted  tu  205,- 
004  long  tons,  valued  at  $4,787,040  a^  compared 
with  255,534  long  tons,  valued  at  $4,005,112  in 
1910,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  10,130  tons 
and  in  value  of  $IS1.0:?7.  Tlie  pro<!ucnon  of 
1011  was  the  largest  since  1908,  wheu  atiU,444 
tons  were  produced. 

There  were  imported  in  1911  29,144  long  tons 
of  sulphur.  Tills  includes  all  varieties,  crude, 
refined,  flowers  of  sulphur.  and  other  kinds. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  $5p2.830.  The 
amount  imported  was  slightly  less  than  for 
1910,  which  was  30,833  long  tons.  The  great 
bulk  of  sulphur  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  .lapan  and  it  is  consumed  chierty 
on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast.  From  Italy  were 
imported  8031  tons,  and  small  quantities  were 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. Tbe  exjwrts  of  sulphnr  in  1911  amounted 
to  37.142  louL'  tons,  valued  at  $7.10.rt2fi.  com- 
pared with  30.742  long  tons,  valued  at  ^;r)a2,94l 
in  1910.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
amounted  in  1911  to  only  1041  long  tons  in 
quantity.  This  increase  indicated  that  the 
United  SI  I  r     is  providing  ample  sulphur  for 

dome'^tie  (ienuilld. 

SUMNEB,  Edwin  Vose.  An  American 
soldier,  died  August  24,  1912.  He  wss  born  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1935.  He  joined  the  volun- 
teer service  in  the  Civil  War  as  first  sergeant 
of  the  Henry  Clay  Guards.  Washington.  He 
was  later  made  second  lieutenant,  and  assigned 
to   the   Fint   United  States   Cavalry.  He  ^ 
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served  a»  aid  yii  the  »lu,ll  oi  General  Stoiiemnn, 
chief  of  the  cavalry  uf  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mao  wid  in  a  ahott  time  was  made  lint  lieu- 
tmant.  In  1863  be  was  pnnnoted  to  be  eaptain 

in  the  regular  army  and  in  the  following  \Tar 
was  appointed  culorn-l  of  thu  iat  2sew  York 
Mounted  KiHes.  ilo  wa^  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  in  18U5,  and  waa  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army  In  ISM.  As  a 
member  of  Oenera!  Stonemnn's  staff  he  took  part 
in  the  clo»iiij,'  battles  of  the  Maryland  caiii|)ai|?n. 
He  also  tuuk  [>art  in  the  raid  on  rjclmiond 
and  was  three  times  brevetted  for  gallantry. 
After  the  war  he  sf>rved  for  fourteen  yean  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  taking  part  in  many  impor- 
tant Indian  campaigns.  He  afterwards  served 
in  Kansa-s,  Indian  Territory,  and'  DklahOBW* 
He  retired  from  active  service  in  1890. 

SUMTEB.     See  Mcrkofai.  GtmamtmT, 

('r,;f  t,.,'rvv.'.',n  Plan. 

SUN.  See  AsxBuNOMy. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING  OF  VOBT  (OVICBk 
See  Laww  Lcoxslatiox. 

8UNUOHT  TREATMENT  OB  BATHS. 
See  Hi  r  !.iriiKK.\fY. 

SUN  SPOTS.  See  Astbokokt. 

SUV  TAX  MEN.  8m  Cboka* 

SUFBBBBAZED  SKBAIL  See  SiBUi 
Engine. 

SITBOEBY.    Several  methods  of  reaching 

the  pituitary  filand,  lonp  considered  inacces- 
sible to  Burj^'ical  attack,  have  reeently  been 
devised.  This  gland  ix  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  skul^ 
•iid  exeieises  an  unportant  function  with  re* 
gard  to  growth  and  development,  by  means 
of  its  internal  secretion.  Tumors,  cysts,  and 
otlicr  «iisi>rdi  i>  of  tiie  gland  give  rise  to  pro- 
found and  iatal  disturbances  of  the  human  or- 
ganism. Surgeons  have  reached  thv  ]>ituituy 
body  through  the  nose,  but  this  route  has  been 
lutsatiafactory,  on  account  of  the  bleeding,  {m« 
possibility  of  maintaining  asepsis,  and  tlie  per- 
manent daumgt;  douv  to  the  nasal  framework. 
The  method  proposed  by  McArtbur  is  to  make 
an  incision  through  the  shaved  eyebrow,  to  tre- 
phine tiie  frontal  bone  just  above  the  middle 
of  tlie  supraorbital  nrch.  and  to  follow  the 
roof  to  the  orbit  bat-k  to  the  r(';»ioii  of  the 
pituitary  body.  Here  the  eoverinp  of  dura 
mater  is  inci»e<l  and  the  n<res>ary  surgical 
work  done  on  the  gland.  In  order  to  secure 
room  enough  for  instruments  the  frontal  lobe 
of  the  brain  is  retracted  upward  and  the  eye- 
tali  dispbiced  downward. 

Alexis  C  arrel"?.  brilliant  work  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  in  the  preservation  and  trans- 
plantation of  animal  tissues,  the  artificial  cul- 
tivation of  malignant  tumors  and  the  anaato- 
moi«ifl  of  blood  ves.sels  is  already  largely  fa- 
miliar to  the  public,  and  huh  been  noted  in  pre- 
vious numbers  of  the  Yeab  Book.  Some  of 
bis  later  work,  dealing  with  the  preservation 
of  animal  tissues  and  their  transplantation,  is 
reviewed  in  flie  .fnurnal  of  the  Amcrv'nu  ^ferfi- 
col  AsHociaiioii,  August  17.  1912.  e\p*;ri- 
nuiits  had  in  view  two  general  objects:  nreser- 
vation  of  tiraucs  in  latent  life  outside  the  ani- 
mal organism,  and  their  preservation  in  active 
life.  A  tissue  is  in  latent  life  when  its  metab- 
olism becomes  »o  8li«;ht  that  it  enn  hardly  be 
detected,  or  when  its  tnetalxdisni  is  conipb-tely 
suspended.  Latent  lif<»  whh  discovered  two 
centuries  ago  by  Locwenhoeek,  who  resurrected 
MUnenum  iardigndum,  which  had  been  eom- 


pletely  dried  for  a  long  time,  by  moisteoing 
it  with  water.  In  184U.  Doy^re  also  studied 
the  peculiarities  of  latent  life  of  iftteetins 
tardigraduwi.  Ho  dried  some  dl  theat  nnimsli, 

heated  th<*m  to  a  temperature  of  lOO'C.,  and, 
ou  moistening'  tlieui,  ob^*erved  that  they  lived 
again,  iiiese  observations  were  important  be- 
cause Milneatum  tardtgradum  is  highly  orgw- 
ited  and  contains  muscular  flbrea,  nerves,  Be^ 
vous  ganglia,  etc.  Paul  Bert,  in  several  fam- 
ous experiments,  preserved  in  latent  life  the 
tissues  of  inuninials,  and  suceiH-ded  in  trans- 
planting rats'  tails,  kept  for  several  days  is  s 
huiall  quantity  of  confined  air  at  a  tempcratan 
of  12"  C.  In  1907-08  Carrel  transplanted  ves- 
sels preserved  for  days  or  weeks  in  cold  ster* 
age  in  u  condition  of  unmanifwtcd  artnal 
See  Cahbel,  Alsxis, 

A  tissue  isolated  from  the  organism  eta  be 

kept  in  active  life  if  it  is  given  artificially  a 
normal  nutrition.  The  possibility  of  the  active 
life  of  a  tissue  outside  of  the  or^ani>m  wni 
demonstrated  in  1907  by  liarrison,  in  the  sjis- 
tomic  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Harrison  transplanted  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem of  a  frog  embyro  in  a  drop  of  fluid  taken 
from  the  lymph  8ac  of  an  adult  frog.  He  then 
observed,  during  a  few  days,  the  growth  of  the 
axis  cylinders.  In  1910,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Dr.  Burrows,  Cnrrel  observed  the  growth 
of  tissues  of  mammals  in  plasma.  Tn  1911; 
he  found  that  the  iM-rmaiient  active  life  of  the 
tissues  outside  of  the  organism  was  poM»ible: 
a  piece  of  a  chick's-  heart  pulsated  strongly 
one  hundred  and  four  daya  after  ite  extirps- 
tion.  and  eonnective  tissue  was  growing  se> 
tivcly  during  the  fifth  month  followin;:  it.*  rr- 
moval  from  the  organism.  The  succeits  wiUi 
which  tissues  ean  he  preserved  depends  largely 
upon  their  character.  Highly  specialised  ^ 
sues,  such  as  brain  substance  and  glands,  dis- 
integrate so  rapidly  that  a  few  minutes  of 
blood  deprivation  Buthces  for  irreparable  dam- 
aj;e;  while  skin,  Ixine,  and  ein)iie<.-t  in^'  tissue 
will  resist  molecular  death  for  long  periods 
if  properly  conserved:  in  the  case  of  latent 
life,  in  cold  storage}  in  nutriert  serums  when 
preservation  in  aetive  life  is  desired. 

The  practical  object  of  all  this  ecperimentsl 
work  la  to  have  on  hand  vital  tissues  ready  for 
use  tn  various  branches  of  plastic  surfiery. 
For  example.  Dr.  TuHicr,  in  1!>1()  ami  IDll. 
preserved  in  petrolatum  and  in  a  refrigerator 
pieces  of  fat,  bone,  cartilage,  and  peritnnenm 
which  he  had  removed  from  amputeted  limlis. 
He  also  used  lipomas  and  fragments  of  ovarlei 
and  of  peritoneum  which  had  to  he  extirpated 
during  certain  operations.  These  tissues  were 
kept  in  cold  storage  for  as  long  as  two  months. 
Grafts  of  lipoma  and  omentum  w«r»  inserted 
by  Tuffler  between  the  pleura  and  tiie  tbmrsele 
wall  in  several  cases  of  plfurisiy  and  intra- 
pulmonary  ah8eeR<«P8.  Tn  th<>  ri'<oni»truction  of 
joints,  Dr.  '1  ultier  U)*.^d  pieces  of  omentum, 
peritoneum  and  cartihip\  In  resection  of  the 
elbow  he  covered  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone 
with  cartilage  preserved  for  five  days  in  cold 
storage.  After  seventeen  months  the  patiest 
was  <'\amined  and  the  result  found  evrelh^nt 
In  another  case  lufHer  covert  the  ends  of  the 
bonea  with  fragmente  of  omentum  preserved 
for  one  month  in  cold  stornjTP.  Ten  days  af- 
terward the  elbow- joint  could  be  moved  easily. 
Ten  operations  of  similar  eharaoter  eae- 
oeMfuL 
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In  1911.  Dr.  Magitot  of  P*ri8,  enucleated  SWAMP  I<AlfDS.  See  Dbainaqk. 
the  eye  of  a  patieSt  aufferii«  with  glaucoma.  BWAOLhXn.  A  Bnu.h  P^otec  orate 
Ihe  eye  wua  pUcevl  ia  a  tube  containing  human  (053fi  square  milea;  1083  white  and  0837«  col- 
serum  aud  kept  for  eight  days  in  a  refrig-  ored  itihnbitanta.  census  of  1911)  m  wulli 
erator  at  a  temperature  of  +  4"  C,  during  Africa.  Gold  was  mined  in  1910-11  to  tl.o 
which  time  the  oornea  remained  transparent,  value  of  i5T,530  and  tin  £42,260.  Swanland  is 
magitot  resected  tlK»  nnterior  part  of  tiie  cor-  Ineladed  for  euetoma  purposes  witii  the  UniOM 
lieu  of  a  man  who  had  been  burned  by  alkali,  of  South  Africa  and  no  trade  statistics  are  now 
A  large  scar  had  developed  ou  tlie  cornea  and  kept.  Kf-vcinif  (11)10-11).  £68,722;  «x[>endl- 
the  patient  was  blind.  In  the  opening,  a  flap  ture,  f62,i2o7.  Debt.  fino,()(M).  Mbabane  (Kiuba- 
«f  cornea  from  the  eye  preserved  in  cold  stor-  baan)  ie  the  capital.  Railway  construction  was 
ago  waa  inserted.  The  graft  lived,  and  seven  \n  progreee  during  1912.  Paramount  chief, 
MKinths?  after  the  operation  the  transplanted  Sohhiizii  (re?fnt.  Nabotslbeni ) .  Bcaldent 
cornea  was  still  traiiaparont  and  the  patient  conimissioner  in  1912,  R.  T.  CoryndoB. 
fould  see  through  it  SWEATING.    Tliis  is  a  term  applied  to 

L  S.  Haynee,  working  in  collaboration  with  those  inUuBlrics  usually  carried  on  in  homes 
8.  Kopetskv,  on  the  nature  and  surgical  re-  at  unduly  low  piece-rate  wages,  thus  requiring 
lief  of  infective  meningitis,  devised  an  opera-  excrf-iivily  long  hours  of  labor.  It  is  usually 
tion  for  draining  the  brain  cavities  of  cerebro-  associiited  with  insanitary  housing,  though  tliis 
spinal  fluid,  without  invading  bruin  tiss<ue,  as  undoubtedly  largely  ilipndcut  on  low  wages. 
ImuI  previoualy  been  done  in  tapping  the  ven-  Various  schemes  have  been  tried  for  its  elimina- 
triom  in  elmilar  caaes.  Haynes's  operation  tion.  Organimtion  of  the  workers  has  been 
cousista  in  dr  iinii  L'  the  ctafenw  m«pita,  at  the  found  impracticable,  both  o«  AOeonnt  ol  their 
base  of  thu  bi.iiii.  Access  to  this  r^lon  is  o«.„  character  and  the  character  of  the  worfe. 
obtained  by  cutting  down  upon  the  occipital  ],jet.nsin>,'  of  the  preniisies  and  of  tho  workers, 
liono  in  the  mid-liBC  to  the  edge  of  the  fura-  ^.j^j,  official  inspection  and  supervision,  has  been 
men  fMOUum  and  the  first  vertebra.  A  trian-  tried,  but  with  only  moderate  suojess.  Consum- 
.'ulnr  piece  of  bone,  its  base  including  the  mar-  ^j.^'  leagues  and  the  use  of  union  label*  have 
ein  of  the  foramen  magnum,  it  removed  by  likewise  had  some,  though  slight  effect  The  dif* 
meana  of  a  trephine  and  bone  forceps?,  and  the  fycu\t\  with  this  iiUter  scheme  lies  in  the  pdu- 
braia    coverings    opened    and    retracted.    Tlie  of  the  public  and  the  retailers,  and  in 

space  immediately  underneath  is  called  tlie  da-  difTiculty  of  holding  them  to  the  scheme  in 
lema  magna,  which  communieaAes  with  the  ^p^g  gf  eeonomio  diaadvantage.  The  London 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  epinal  canal,  pountv  Council  adopted  a  set  of  minimum  piece 
By  this  means  the  excess  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  ^^^^^  '  nniking    uniforms    for    city  cm 

Always  present  in  meningitis,  is  drained  off  pioy^ea  as  a  means  ol  preventing  the  use  of 
and  pressure  svmptoms  relieved.  See  Linn,  gi^eated  labor  on  vity  contracts.  But  tliis 
Joseph,  and  Tr  TANT  s.  law  was  generally  eireumvented.  Reform  has 

SUSSEX  MAN.  See  ArthbopOLOOT,  and  been  tried  from  within  through  the  formation 
naOMt  associations  bv  the  clothiers  in  London.  'Hiis 

<jTTT7nTJT1M     Atftis   SergeikvICH.     a   Rua-  also  failed  because'  tho84»  who  refused  to  join 

SITVOEIN     ALEXIS   S^^^  He  waa  undersold  tho.e  who  adhered  to  higher  wage 

w«  ?n  Jsk  and  ^"^an  early  age  wa!  sent  scales.  It  vrould  seem  that  vrhere  effective  or- 
^  tV  mi  iU^  8^  oc^  at  Veronl.^  in  1853  ganization  of  worker,  i.  impoea  ble  sweating 
*L  ^ J?  KlT^i^muion  in  the  <  .  'ineerH.    He  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  establishment  of  a 

Ihl  univerlitv  As  he  had  no  other  mean*  of  voW  See  Minimum  VVaoe. 
1  veliho^d  ta  i>cca^ie  a  school.na.ter  in  his  na-  Hoxi  WOBK^  That  pha«  of  the  employment 
«l«  viUaee  Here  in  1888  he  produced  his  first  of  women  and  cWMren  which  is  most  uni- 
MtoJv^rk  the  translation  of  Beranger's  versally  condemned  is  home  work  Sweating 
ci^^  ThU  was  followed  by  a  wsriea  of  hu-  has  been  largely  abolished  in  factories  through 
C7op<»t:e.    ihis  was  loiio  ^   J  regulations   and   inspection,  and  re- 

rZNww  ina^an^^^^^^  I n  I'Srhe'^a^  strictio'mi  of  houra  through  legislation.  It  «tin 
?tiitor  iJ^  S  aihil  at  Veronezh,  where  thrive.,  however,  in  the  tenment.  and  honr.es 

^W^T    lTmi  J.  acquired  the  right  of  pub-  poverty  in  varying  degrees  is  corre  ated  w.  h 

lishinc    he  \  n^e  Vrelya.    The  fL¥^  i«rae  of  home  work,  particiilarly  in  the  families  of  t!ie 

thia  lmirnal   s  as  brous^ht  out  on  Fehnuirv  29  of  foreign-born.    It  ^n JuiPI*""'  Jl^'l^'i' 

ihit  CaT  irU  the  time  of  the  Serbo-Turk-  the  men  of  such  famille.  do  not  work  terauje 

lebSKrand  Suwrill  proceeded  as  correspond-  their  wives,  nudhers    s.sters,  ,,r  children  are 

ont  for  his  own  pa^r  ?o  the  Balkan.,  visiting  able  to  eke  out  a  bare  .ubsistence  by  douig 

SLtnttopT  ffiarSt.    and    8er4ia.  home  finiahing.   Tbi«  report  severdy  c^^^^ 

tc-rs  written  to  hU  journal  durinfj  this  time  home  work  becauae  of  the  lack  of  Mmtary  condi- 

Tt  a  ^reiomtant  standing  in^  Russia.    It  ^ions.  veniilation,  and  1l,rl;t.  The  h^^^^^ 

ioon  acquired  and  continued  tn  hold  first  place  ^v,  ,-   all   found   to  l>e   bad.    Moreover,  small 

SJJng  R  PoHtical  organiaationa  and  be-  children  often  as  yoang  as  five  years  of  age 

«r^one  of  the  beat  knS^  paper,  in  the  are  employed  by  the  home  u^rkers  in  .p.te  of 

WoHd     Tt    stron;;lv    supported    the    cnnstitu-  child  labor  laws    Thl8  report  pointed  ooit  th 

ttonal  regime  and  was  national  in  its  home  the  driving       ^J*™  wj^f^^^^  tjf 

politiea.  would  have  tke  effect  of  ralnng  the  wag^s  of 
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the  workers.  Thus  married  sliop  finishers  all 
earned  niure  than  $2  a  week,  while  of  the  mar- 
ried  home  finishers  15  per  cent,  earned  less 
than  that  amount;  55  per  cent,  of  the  married 
sliop  fiiiii-hers  pnrned  )f5  or  more,  and  only  7 
per  wilt,  of  tliL-  married  home  finislu  rs  i-iiriu'd 
that  miK'li.  It  wart  founil  also  that  many  home 
workers  are  now  dependent,  in  part,  upon  out- 
side relief.  Home  work  favors  seasonal  work. 
This  has  the  cfTict  of  cxcr-i<^iv»'  labor  during 
rush  p«rif>il8  and  complete  iillfiu'^s  and  a 
tiiiik'iicy  tij  (lc<.'fii('ration  (jiiriii;;  otlicr  perii^N. 
During  the  rush  periods  children  are  taken  out 
of  Mhoolt.  The  federal  investigators  of  the 
men's  ready-made  clothing:  found  that  15  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  sclionl  asre  in  families 
doing  Immf  work  were  out  of  scln.cil  niilawfiiily. 
It  is  pointed  out  that,  althoujiih  tlic  nboiilion 
of  home  work  would  increase  the  hardships  in 
some  families  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  home  to  factory,  »uch  families  could  be 
iflicvcd  by  eharitabh-  <ir^'arii/,ution8  and  by 
school  Hciioinrships.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  home  work  does  not  relieve  poverty*  iNlt 
rather  fosters  it  and  that  it  ia  a  aerioua  men- 
ace to  the  publte  health. 

Nf.w  Yokk.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee employed  six  trained  investifjators  for 
five  weeks  on  an  inquiry  into  ttiii'mcut  liouse 
bom«  work  in  New  York'Citjr.  See  AhhouI  Re- 
port under  Child  Labor.  They  found  that  home 
mamifuctiire  in  city  tenements  becomes  more 
complicated  and  difficult  of  investigation  with 
•very  increast*  in  congestion.  Tliiir  inquiry 
showed  that  the  factories,  contract  sliops.  and 
contractors  spring  up  with  marvelous  rapidity 
in  nearly  every  new  tenement  hou^c  f-eetion. 
They  found  liiH  child  helpers  under  le^al  factory 
age  in  131  families  making  artificial  flowers; 
Of  thsse  children  00  per  cent,  were  of  ages  3 
to  10.  Of  all  children  found  engaged  in  home 
work  30  per  cent,  were  under  the  legal  n'^f  of 
14.  Aniung  families  doing  home  work  scliuul  at- 
tendance is  proverbially  ine^rular.  They  found 
numerous  abuses  amounting  to  heartless  exploi- 
tation of  ignorant  workers.  The  investigators 
found  that  only  12  per  cent,  of  familieH  doing 
liomc  \%uik  liad  widowed,  separated,  or  deserted 
mothers,  and  only  3  per  cent,  had  invalid  or 
incapacitated  fathers,  showing  that  poverty  is 
not  always  the  cause  of  home  work.  Indi>4>d, 
they  wero  incliiu'd  to  believe  that  home  work 
is  often  due  to  excessive  thrift  coupled  with 
ignorance  and  laek  of  wliolc^utne  <laiiiiar<!s  of 
life.  They  found  a  reduction  of  the  fathers  re- 
sponsibility in  bonu  work  just  as  noted  In  the 
federal  Report  above  mentioned.  They  em* 
phasixed  the  menace  to  public  health  due  to 
the  very  unsanitary  couditioiiti  of  tenement 
homes,  heightened  by  tlu'  cumplete  ignorance 
of  the  workers  of  the  relation  of  dirt  and  bac- 
teria to  disease.  Tliey  insisted  that  all  liome 
work  should  be  prohibited  and  the  industries 
driven   to  the  factories. 

The  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission was  engaged  at  the  close  of  the  year  in 
an  inquiry  into  home  work  in  the  metropolis. 
The  number  of  outside  or  home  workers  in  the 
city  was  estimated  at  12.". 000.  Eviileiue  was 
submitted  showing  that  more  tlian  7  per  cent, 
of  tenements  where  arttfleial  flowers  and  cloth- 
ing were  msde  were  unlicensed;  that  many  of 
the  places  were  very  unsanitary;  and  that  the 
wiirk  was  injurious  to  the  workers  and  a  serioii>5 
menace  to  the  public  health.     See  Child  La- 


mu;  Minimum  Wage;  and  Woii£S  ut  Isbcb- 

TBT. 

SWEDEN.  A  eonstitutioiial  nooareby  of 
aortiiern  £nn»pe,  oecupying  the  enstcm  peri  sf 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Stockholm  l«  the 

capit.il. 

Area  and  Population.  Tlie  art-a  in  squar? 
miles  and  the  population  according  to  tJie  eesciu 
of  December  3I«  191<^  ue  given  by  ptefeetOKS  ia 
the  table  betow: 


I 're Is. 


Stockholm 

ITppsata 

S5der*land 
atcr'land 
JOnkdpin^ 
Kronoberg 
Kalmar 
Oottland 
lUfklnKc 
Krittl'slad 
MalmShus 
Halland 
G6teborg  and 

Bohur  1.94'J 
AlUbcrg 


tki.  m. 
IS 

S.0I6 

2. "51 
2.630 
4.265 
4.449 
3.S26 
4.457 
1.220 
1,164 
2.4S8 
1.S65 
1.900 


Pop.     Pref3»      Sq.  m,  P<>p 

S42.3Z3  Skarafaorw  S,S74  241.2«# 

n9.1«5  varmtand  7.4S1  2«o.l*« 

158.171    Anbro        3.521  yj'S'Zi 

ITS. 577    Vasflan.l    2.>.-2  154.9:5 

2»4.n7    Kop  b.M!^  :i.;2S  23Z.i'A 

214.460  G.-iflvbori,'    7. '".IS  253.775 

157.968   Vftafmor.  Ii>.866  !5<).SIT 

228.150   Jflrndd     19.680  118.117 

55.217   V&st'l>ot.  22.777  161,372 

149.377  N«iT'tea  m.WI 

4S7i247  Total 

147.231        prefs.lt9.4AS  BJSn,m 

Vgnem  t  S.1S0  

3S1,279  VAltemt  7»»   

m,m  MAlarent  449   

HiMwarent  m   

Total.  .17S^S0  fi.StS.4U 


•  aty.  t 


The  total  land  area  is  158.G92  square  milfs. 
Total  number  of  male  inlialiitanls.  •2,»»90.l0i: 
female,  2.823.367.  Total  population  as  esti- 
mated December  lU.  I'lll,  .i.5iil.7ti'.i.  Number 
of  marriages  in  lit  10,  33,162;  birtlis,  ias.'.»7(i; 
deaths.  SO.'.o.S;  !^t ill-births  (include*!  in  lor*"- 
goiog),  emigranta,  27,i8iO;  immtgrsots. 

8142.  Population  of  Stoekhoira  (lOU  esti^ 
mate),  340,50H;  Goteborg,  170,1500;  Malmo,  89.- 
?19;  Xorrkiiping,  4U.620;  GUfle,  35,719;  Hal- 
•ingborg,  33,225. 

KuucATioN.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory,  and  the  Schools  are  maintained  bf 
local  ta.\ation  with  state  aid.  The  system  i* 
efllcient,  the  schools  arc  well  attende<l.  aiivt 
illiteracy  is  uncommon.  There  are  \\ ill-de- 
veloped secondary  and  special  schools,  and  oai* 
versities  at  Lund  and  Uppsala,  besides  pri- 
vate faculties.  The  I-iitliei  i ii  is  the  natioti.il 
creed,  but  all  others  arv  tuKrated.  The  e\- 
puUitm,  however,  of  all  pr»>selytizing  Mormon 
elders  was  decided  upon,  July  20,  i9li,  by  the 
government. 

Production.  Fnre.^t  products  are  a  valuable 
asset.  The  yield  in  metric  quintals  of  the  prin- 
cipal erope  has  been  as  follows  in  sneeeisive 
years: 


Wheat   t.S8l,000    2.047.619   2,S41.070  2.122.O50 

Rye    6,338,000    6.237,350    <.ST0,S40  5,861.4Stf 

mrley  ....  S.a'tT.ooo   3.SS6.SS0  S.1M.7Z0  S,ll«S.liO 

Oats   u.'is.m)  ii,m,m  ii.«sfi»77o  uHmjm 

Potatoes  ...16.6!>6,000   

BeeU*   MILSSO  t.lU.tlS 

•  For  •ognr. 

The  livestock  report  of  December  31.  1911, 

returned  588,485  horsrH.  2.5D2.(;n9  eattle.  945.- 
709  sheep,  0tJ,136  guats,  951. H>4  swine;  a  de- 
cline in  comparison  with  December  31,  1910.  oi 
154.917  cattle.  58,272  sheep*  3043  goats,  and 
59(i4  swine;  and  a  gain  of  1650  horses. 

The  mineral  weaffh  ig  considerable.  Output 
(1910)  of  iron  ore,  5,552,678  tons;  2700  tons  of 
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silver  and  lead  ore,  3038  of  copper  ore,  40.453  State  enterprises,  33,142.300  and  6,009,600;  etc 

of  zinc  ore,  5762  of  tnaiu[aii«fle  ore,  26,445  of  The  total  d«bt  •toed  January  1,  1912,  at  6Mr 

fiulphur  pyrites,  302,786  of  coal.   Produetion  of  006,179  kr.,  contracted  in  large  part  on  ae> 

jjold    (1910),   1.846  kilogramp,   30.2  of  silver,  rount  of  railway  construction. 

355,436  of  lead,  3,110,778  of  copper,  658,484  of  Aumv.    Progress  was  made  during  1012  in 

zinc,  603,030  tottS  of  pig^iron,  411,722  tooa  of  the  scheme  of  reorganization  which  was  to  be 

bar  iroii.  completed  by  1014.   Personal  service  ia  required. 

In  1000  there  were  1200  saw  and  planing  but  the  time  spent  with  the  colors  ts  short, 

mills  pmplnying  35,576  people;   valiu'  of  out-  rnnsisling  of  8  months  for  the  infatitry  and  1 

put  13U,7y.>,580  kroner;  joinery  and  furniture  year  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery.    The  ubli- 

factories.  516,  employing  10,oi)4   people;   out-  gntion,  however,  is  for  8  years  in  the  first  line 

put  valued  at  23,013,784  kronor;   wood-pulp  of  the  Bevttring,  4  in  the  second  line,  and  8  >n 

mills,  180,  employing  11,086  people,  value  of  Lsndstorm.  The  organisation  of  the  army  eoa« 

output   70,K41.St>7   kronnr;    flour    mills,    1403,  siistctl  of  28  regiments  of  infantry  of  various 

with   4(Mi4   fiujiloyei's,  output   valued   at   111,-  .stieugths,  aggr«»pating  81%  battalions;  8  rcgi- 

435,S44  kmnur.  ments  of  cavalr.v,  auiounting  to  50  squadrons; 

ConMEBCE.  The  trade,  including  precious  60  batteries  of  artillery,  including  3  horse  bat- 
metals,  by  countries  for  1910  and  totals  for  teries;  4  heavy  batteries;  7  fortress  batteries, 
four  years,  i^  <:\xen  iti  tlif  folUnvin^'  tal)li'  in  .and  technical  troops.  In  lnl2  tlio  ronrrj.iniza- 
tbouiMUids  of  kronor  (1  krona=2U.8  cents);  tion  of  the  iir'ijlfry  took  p\nw  aiui  2U  addi- 

tioiuil   liatlfrii'S  (if   lijiht   fu'lii   howitzers  were 


—  provided.  During  the  year  an  additional  bat- 
Imps.  Expa.  Imps.  Exps.  tery  was  added  to  the  heavy  artillerv  and  also  a 
Germany  231.036  124.4S3  Argentina  6.624  5.J83  battery  of  machine-guns.  The  fortress  artil- 
V  K  1«H  4S1  190.656  Ha  V  4,676  2M''>  ,  '  •  i  i  •  »  -i-u 
v.  S."  &2.^-2  22.^^2  Africa  3.150  is.347  •*'ry  was  comprised  ot  2  regimnnts.  1  he  peace 
Russia  47,25:i  27.745  Spain  2.7:;o  7,[.t;.'!  ^t^t'n<,'th  of  the  army  was  estimated  at  aljiait 
Denmark  45.086  5ii.H6  Portugal  2.170  1.852  28,000  men,  of  whom  22,000  were  actually  serv- 
Su^way  ll'Til  llfd  ^  ^  ^hile  those  joining  for  short  repeating  ex- 
NatlMrl'ds  Itltn  Itjon  Tot. 'lO.CTMSS  592.864  ercises  and  duly  enrolled  would  bring  the  total 
Braall        ltJU»    1.S6C        **    'Ot.«16.S0«  472,980  up  to  about  04,000,  including  the  Landstorm. 

would  l)e  availalilc.  which  with  tiie  plan  of  the 

"""^  new  schemi',  would  be  raised  to  000.000  men. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  oxport  On  September  10,  1012,  a  surprise  mobilisation 

in  the  1910  trade  are  as  follows,  with  values  occurred.                                             .  .  , 

in  thousands  of  kronors  cfTectivc  flrct  (ini2)  contained 

93  vessels  of  08,10U  aggregate  tnn.s,  as  follows: 

— ,  12  coast  defense  vessels   (42.(i(M)  tons).  1  or- 

Impofts          1000 kr.      Bxports          lOOOkr.  ^^red  cruiser    (4100),  10  protected  monitors 

Coal  se.m  Timber   I<9,6t8  <  7200),  5  torpedo  gunboats  (4000).  4  gunboats 

Oereala    64.971  Wood  pulp   72.681  (1850),  8  destiovers  (3450).  n\  tir>t  cla>.s  tor- 
Hill"  :::::::::::  sS: }  17  nSuer  *  '.'.v.'.*: : : : :  4*:  152  p^?  ^oats  ( 3 loo ) ,  and  22  secund-eiaB*  ( i;iuu ) . 

Cotton                    2"!625  Iron  ore                43.125  besides  submarines,  school-ships,  dispatch  boats, 

Vt  Ki  tabio  oita....  23,416  Machinery   |4.798  etc.  Building  are  1  ooast-defence  vesaeU  6  tor- 

fv;v!r:;m       f^S^  liTmVrs: :::::::  VA*  «ven»i -«bm.rines^  the  exact 

ciikf                17.77S  .^^toMf                     I2.l>61  number  not  being  olriiially  di^closi'd. 

Iron   mfrs              17,389   Matches                   11.854  GovKKNMEXT.    'J  iio  king  is  t lie  executive,  act- 

 hmS? JJIJI  ing  through  an  executive  council.    The  legisla- 

Wool  'r.'."""!'"*.  1«.«D8  Live  aninialaV.V.V  f!474  tive  body  is  the  Kikadag,  composed  of  an  upper 

Iron   13.M4  Flah                     8,078  chamber  (160  members  elected  for  six  years) 

.^^^m^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^—^^^^^^  and  a  lowor  chamber  (230  members  elected  for 

three  years).    Reigning  sovereign  (1912).  Gus- 

V.smU  entered  in  the  1910  trade,  35.435.  of  taf  V.  (born  1858).  Heir-apparent,  Prince 
11.0:4 1. u<>i»  tons;  cleared,  36,407,  of  11,004.000.  Gustaf  Adolf  (born  1882).  The  ministry,  con- 
Merchant  marine,  Janusry  1,  1011,  1635  sailing,  stituted  October  7.  1011,  was  composed  in  1012 
of  176.912  tons,  and  1214  p^mcra,  Of  683,073-~  as  follows.  Karl  A.  StaafT,  niiiiisf.  r  of  state; 
total.  2849,  of  769,985.  Dr.  J. -T.  A.  K  uuitt)  Ehrcuaviird,  foreign  affairs; 

C;oMMiM(  ATiox.    There  were,  at  the  end  of  Cu^taf  SaiuUtrom.  justice;  Dr.  David  K.  Berg- 

1911,  13.972  kilometers  of  railway  open   to  strom,  war;  Jacob  L.  Larssoo,  marine;  P.  Axel 

traffic  of  which  4460  were  operated  by  the  V.  Schotte,  interior;  A-  T.  (Baron)  Adelswlrd. 

state  and  0512  by  private  companies.     Stntf^  finance;  Dr.  F.  Rerp:.  wor.=i!iip :  P.  Alfl«d  Pelers- 

telegraph  lines.  10,273  kilometers;  railway  tele  son,  agriculture;  H.  A.  Petren,  Kul  J.  Stett- 

graph  lines,  I0,4(is.  strflu,  without  portfolio^ 

Ki.NA.NCK.    The  budget  for  1913  balanced  at 

883,087,200  kronor,  the  main  sources  of  revenue  HinoBT 
being  customs  and  excise,  110,000,000  kr.;  tax 

on   income.  Invested  capital,  etc.,  51.700.000;  General  Politicai.  Situation.    Before  tl»e 

r.  venue-earning     administrations,     36,029,700;  last  general  elections  to  the  Riksdag  in  1011 

from  loans,  44,805,300;  state  bank  profits.  0,-  the  Left  controlled  the  majority  in  the  lower 

3U/nO;  etc.     Main  branches  of  expenditures  house  and  the  Right  in  the  upper  bouse.  In 

Army,  48,850,280  kr.  ordinary,  6,274.820  extrn-  1000  flic  now  electoral  law  established  universal 

ordinary;  navy,  20.223,450  and  5.822.905;  wor-  suffra^-e  for  elections  to  the  lower  house,  but 

ship    and    instruelion,   26.2.")().5.')0   and    4.514,-  the  properfv  (pialilieatioii  was  retained,  though 

050;  finance  14,682,949  and  3,129,151;  interior,  lowered,  for  the  election  of  senators.    For  a 

12/>74,046  and  7,083,2M;  adminiatration  of  long  time  past  the  Conservativa  Lindman  min* 
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istrv  Iiiid  rrmaine*!  in  [>r)wcr  T  -^pi'i  the  adwrso 
majority  in  the  lower  chami>er.  Asainst  this 
■tete  of  atkin.ilte  Ubento  wlio  dcMnd  to  md- 
TOiuw  to  •  purely  iMrllamentmrjr  sjetem,  pro- 
tested, Rnd  in  the  last  electoral  campaign.  M. 
Staaff,  tin-  oliiff  of  the  T.il«?ral  party,  inststed 
tbat  coii&tituiiutiul  reform  wm  the  niaio  point 
in  the  Liberal  programme.  M.  Lindman  and 
the  Conaervativea.  on  the  other  hand,  atood  by 
the  eonatlttition  and  opposed  any  further  ex« 

ffiL-ion  iif  parliaiiifritariMii.  In  ii  sciiso  the 
Swedish  itiiiiistr^  coiiforiiud  tu  the  principles 
of  parliamentary  government,  despite  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Liberals  that  it  governed  against 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives; for  on  two  important  classes  nf  quea- 
tionn,  namely  those  of  subsidies  and  tuxes,  the 
joint  vote  of  both  houses  is  required,  and  the 
majority  in  the  total  vote  was  Conservative 
owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  Conserva- 
tivc«  in  the  upper  Ikhi-m-.  Tlpnro  the  mini^^try 
could  !4ay  that  uittT  all  it  itoled  on  a  niajurity 
in  Parliament.  Moreover,  for  some  years  past 
it  bad  become  the  custom  for  the  king  to  ap- 
point the  ministry  chosen  by  the  majority  m 
Parliament.  Thus  there  wa^  in  Sweden  virtu- 
ally a  renp<)nsible  ministry,  ttioiii^ii  not  neces- 
sarily <!e|H(iiling  on  a  nuijority  in  tiie  lu.v.  i 
bouse.  The  elections  for  that  body  in  lUil 
gave  the  Left  a  still  larger  majority,  102  Lib* 
erah,  and  64  Socialists  against  64  Moderates 
or  Conservatives,  and  a  Liberal  ministry  under 
M.  staatT  assumed  the  fiovernment.  On  accept- 
ing nihee  M.  Staatf  received  the  king's  assur- 
ance that  the  upper  chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved and  new  elections  held  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Riksdag  on  January  16,  1012. 
Tlie  Lilierals  hoped  tu  gain  enough  seats  in  that 
body  to  control  a  majority  in  joint  sesaion.  If 
they  did  not,  they  talked  of  constitutional  re- 
form, which  would  remoTe  the  power  of  the 
upper  house  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  poiiiilar  reprc*ientati\ I's.  The  recent 
course  of  the  British  Parliament  in  abolishing 
the  veto  power  of  the  IIou»e  of  Lords  was  fre- 
quently cited  with  approval  by  Liberals*  who 
nave  long  regarded  the  British  parliamentary 
hvsteni  with  admiration.  Rut  th<>  ]ire>"ii1  tieed 
of  nucli  a  radical  programme  was  removed  by 
the  successful  outcome  of  the  elections  which 
gave  them  a  strong  enough  minority  in  the 
upper  house  to  place  them  in  the  majority  when 
hdth  houses  voted  together. 

Parliament.  On  the  opening  of  the  Rikadag 
on  January  16,  the  king  in  the  course  of  his 
address  announced  that  the  time  had  come  when 
justice  required  that  the  sulTrsge  should  be  ex- 
tended to  women  and  that  thereffirc  a  bill 
would  be  laid  iMdore  Parliauieiit  during  the  com- 
ing session  ;.'iving  the  parliamentary  vote  to 
women  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  men. 
Referring  to  the  recent  measures  of  electoral 
reform  removing  distinctions  hnsrd  on  ■wealth 
and  to  the  great  extension  of  tlie  buHrage.  the 
king  renuniled  his  hearers  that  they  were  now 
more  truly  representative  of  the  people  tban 
ever  before,  llie  suflPrage  bill  was  presented  on 
April  2.  It  gave  women  tlie  ri^;!it  fo  vote  and 
to  hold  office  on  the  .same  terms  ub  men.  but 
denied  the  sufTra^'e  tu  married  women  whose 
liusbands  had  paid  no  taxes  for  three  years. 

An  important  debate  occurred  in  the  Riksdag 
toward  the  end  of  May,  when  the  Social  Demo- 
crats introduced  their  bill  for  neutralization. 
The  bill  was  xeferred  to  a  special  oaaiiittittoe« 


which  decided  against  it.  In  the  course  of  tn* 
debate,  the  foreign  minister.  Count  Ehrensrlrd, 
declared  that  while  Sweden  v  firm  in  Icr 
allegiance  to  her  traditional  policy  of  neatial* 
ity  and  intended  to  be  so  in  future,  she  weald 
not  refuse  to  defend  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power  any  violation  of  her  neutrality.  Tie 
bill  w^as  rejected  without  being  put  to  a  vote. 

Hhe  popularity  of  the  Conservative  scheme  «{ 
naval  derenae  was  illustrated  in  May  by  tW 
olTer  hy  a  ileputation  to  the  V  i-  -  of  a  pc  pu;.iT 
bubbcriptiou  of  12,000,000  krouur  tu  butiJ  & 
battleship  for  the  navy.  The  king  in  accenting 
the  gift  applauded  the  patriotiam  and  geoet' 
ositv  of  the  people. 

SWEET,  HtMcv.  An  English  i)hilol(^i«t  acil 
educator,  died  April  UU,  i'Jll.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1835,  and  was  educated  at  KiD;;'» 
College,  London,  Heidelberg  University,  sad 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  From  boyhood  he  wss 
interested  in  the  study  of  nlphnbets.  ntMj  he 
early  adofited  philology  as  hiri  life  wurk.  la 
two  brancliea,  piionetus,  and  later.  Old  Knghsh 
hilology,  he  early  obtained  a  position  in  the 
rst  rank  of  Kuropean  scholars.  The  teaching 
of  English  pronunciation  in  Germany  is  baii«d 
almost  entirely  on  his  work,  lii  addition  to 
st  ili  H  in  thesio  branches  he  made  researches 
into  Arabic  and  Chinese,  and  on  the  science  of 
language  in  all  its  aspects  he  was  a  profound 
and  original  thinker.  From  1901  until  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  University  Reader  Is 
Phunet;  -  at  Oxford  University.  lie  vvrjte 
many  work.s  on  philoloffiT.  Tlw-se  imduilr.  i 
History  of  Kngliah  AwMinp,  Pri 
tea,  A  Uutonj  of  Language^  and  Tht  Pnctktl 
Btvdy  of  Languanen.  He  also  edited  many  edi- 
tions of  Old  and  Middle  Knglish  texts,  and 
contributed  many  papers  on  pbilolt^ical  eub- 
jects  to  r«?ie«s  aad  jonnwla  of  leanwd  aod- 
eties. 

8WBTT,  Soran  Mtsuv.  An  AmericaB  att> 

thor,  died  Xovend  rr  !_',  IP  12.  She  was  bon 
in  Brewer,  Me.,  and  was  educated  in  the  pri- 
vati'  am!  public  >schools  of  Boston.  She  was 
at  one  time  associate  editor  of  Wide  Atcmk* 
and  was  the  author  of  many  short  stories  sad 
juvenile  books.  The  first  of  these  was  Captain 
Polly,  published  in  1899.  Among  others  were. 
St<>>U-a  of  Maine  (1899);  The  Yuunq 
butdier  (ItHXi);  Princess  H'isio  (1SH)8J,  and 
r*c  'Six  /^t<</<  Pfiinypadeera  (1911). 

SWnOCIlfCk.  Many  new  records  were  es- 
tabtisbed  in  W12,  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
fi^rnres  set  by  Charles  M.  Daniels  of  the  New 
York  A.  C  were  bettered  l)eiug  especially  aots- 
ble.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  experts  that 
Daniels's  narks  would  stand  for  a  mttrh  Innzpr 
period  than  they  did.  Duke  Kahanamoku  J 
Honolulu,  Kenneth  Huszajrh  of  Chicago.  Perrr 
McGillivrsy  of  Chicago,  and  L.  B.  Goodwin  of 
New  York  all  had  a  hand  in  the  reeork-breakisf 
performancen  of  the  year.  Kalinnamoku  cn- 
ated  a  world's  record  for  the  100  meters  over  i 
8trai;:htaway  course  at  the  Olympic  ganu-,  >vv 
ering  the  distance  in  1  minute  2^  second*  snl 
lowered  Daniels's  time  for  the  220  yards,  opes 
water,  from  2  minute?.  40'f,  iKeconds  to  2  min- 
utes. 40  seconds.  Metiillivray  smashed  another 
])aiiie]>s  mark  by  swimming  440  j'arda  in  • 
t^-foot  pool  in  5  minutes.  23%  seconds.  Geod> 
win's  chief  feat  of  the  .vear  was  to  avtai  « 
mile  in  tidal  water  in  25  minutes.  ^G^,  secondit 
lowering  the  record  made  bv  James  H. 
Reiliy  in  1911  hy  4%  seeondt.    The  shov 
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ing  made  by  the  Americans  entered  in  the 
Olympic  swimming  events  was  very  credita- 
ble considering  tbe  few  who  were  able  to  make 
the  Stockholm  trip.   See  Olympic  Gaues. 

The  championships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  were  held  in  several  ditTercnt  eitit's  at 
various  times  during  tlie  year.  The  winners 
of  the  principal  events  were:  Indoor— 60  yards, 
Philip  MaUen»  Chicago  A.  A.;  100  yarda,  D.'  Kab- 
anamoku;  220  yards,  P.  McGIIIiTray,  Illinois  A. 
C;  5(H)  \AuU,  J.  H.  Reillv,  Xcw  York  A.  C; 
440-yard  relay.  Citv  A.  C". '(R.  E.  Frizell.  J.  C. 
Eddy,  Jr.,  11.  R. 'Adae.  and  R.  M.  Ritter)  ; 
springboard  diving,  G.  VV.  Gaidzik.  Chicago  A. 
A.  Outdoor — 440  vanis,  R.  K.  Frirell.  Citv  A. 
C;  880  yards.  L.  U.  Goodwin.  Xnw  York  A.  C, 
(1911  winner);  1  mile,  L.  B.  Goodwin;  high 
diving,  J.  F.  Dnnn,  New  York  A.  C. 

Pennsylvania  won  tbe  intercollegiate  indoor 
team  championihip  with  a  total  of  80  pointa. 
\:i\c  was  second,  with  23  points.  Shryock  of 
renii>ylvania  won  the  50  yard  event  and  Palmer 
of  Yaie  the  220  yards.  Sharp  of  PeOlUgrlvania 
in  the  100-yard  race  established  »  new  record 
of  58^  seconds.  Yale  won  the  200-yard  relay 
in  tlie  record  time  of  1  minute,  48%  seconds. 
Willis  of  Pennsylmnia  captured  tlie  plun<;e  for 
distance,  with  74  fcet»  6  inches.  Later  in  the 
year  the  same  awimmer  went  80  feet,  thereby 
breaking  the  record  of  75  feet,  11  inches  held 
by  M.  Kaiser.    The  Confcniic*'  College  Chnm- 

Sionships  in  the  West  were  won  by  Illinois, 
forthwestern  fini.*hed  second.  The  Annual  Mis- 
sisaippi  Marathon  (10  miles)  was  won  by  C. 
Heath,  who  covered  the  distance  in  1  hour.  30 
minutes.  2'f,  seconds.  T.  Tf.  Taylor  won  the 
English  lonfr<ii!«tanoe  iliauiiiinn-^iiip  {'i  miles,  GO 
yards)  in  I  l;nuv,  't  miiitt"^,  T^f. 

SWITZERLAND,  A  federal  republic  of 
central  Europe.   Capital,  Bern. 

ARK..V  A.ND  PoPi'i.ATioN.  The  area  and  tie  facto 
population  (census  of  December  31,  1010}  by 
cantons  are  given  in  the  following  table  i 


Sq  kms. 
1.724.76 
6.844. 5U 
1,600.80 
1.076.00 


Zarich 
Bern 
Liueame 
Url 

8ehw|rs 
Obwaldcn 
Midwalden 
Olanie 

Zusr 

Fril)iiurfc  1,674  60 
Holutliurn  7H1.51 
I?a.<«el-Stadt  35.76 
Ha«el-I/dl.  427.47 
S<  halT- 
hausen  294.22 


474.90 

290.60 
691  I'O 
239.20 


Top. 
50.3, 
64.1,877 
167.223 
22.113 
6«.42S 
17.161 
13.7g8 
33,316 
28.156 
139.654 
117,040 
135.918 
76.488 

46.097 


Sq  kms. 
.VppenzcU 

A.-Uh.  242.43 
Appenaell 

I.-Rh.  172.88 
81.  Qall  2.019.00 
GraubUn- 

den  7.132.80 
Aargau  1.404.10 
ThurKaiil.Oll.GO 
Tcs.sin  2.S00.90 
Vaud  3,252.00 
Vahils  5,224  49 
N'chatel  8U7.80 
Geneva  WM 


Pop. 
67.973 

14,659 

302,896 

117,060 
230.6;i4 
134,917 
156.166 
317.457 
12S.3fil 
133,061 
1M,»06 


Tota).41.82S.M  S,7SS.t»S 


Total  (/c  jure  population,  .3,705.123.  Protes- 
tant8  nundKTfd  2. 1 'is, d  1:2.  Roman  fiitlmlicb 
1,590,832.  Speaking  German  as  their  native 
tonfrue  were  2JBM,\9At  French,  706.220;  Italian, 
SOl.S'*.?:  Romansh.  .10.012;  other  lanfjuafres,  2«.. 
172.  Marriajres  in  1011  27,8('0;  births.  04,082; 
deathn.  02.108;  still-births  (inrliidcil  in  fore- 
going), 28ad.  In  tbe  same  year  5312  Swiss  citi- 
sens  emigrated— 4106  to  North  America,  1145 
to  South  America.  15  to  Central  America.  80  to 
Australia,  40  to  Asia,  and  30  to  Africa.  Bern 
(communal  population  estimated  1012)  80.000 
hlhabitants;  Zilrich,  192.200;  Basel.  135.500; 
Geneva,  138,800;  Lausanne.  60,100;  8t.  Gall. 
68,400;  Loccme,  40,000;  Chmix-de-Fonds,  38,- 
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000;  Wintrrthmr,  26,700;  Biennc.  2S.O0O;  Neu- 

chatel.  23,tiO0. 

EovcATio.v.  Tliere  is  no  federal  direct  con* 
trol  of  education,  authority  beiiig  vested  in  tbe 
cantons  and  communes.  Primary  instruction  is 
free  and  in  the  Protestant  cmtun-i  attendance 
is  enforced.  Secondary  schools  are  amply  pro- 
vided  and  well  attended.  There  are  excellent 
apecial  schools  and  seven  universities. 

PBODCCmKr  Tn  the  valleys  aj^ienlture  Is 
carried  on.  About  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the 
country  is  forest.  The  area  under  main  crops 
and  yield  for  two  years,  with  yield  per  hectare 
in  1911,  are  shown  below: 


Hectares  Quintals  Qs. 

1911  1912  1911  1912  ha. 

Wheat...    42,365  42,200  959. 2iK)  865. OOO  22  6 

l{ye              24,254  24.500  464,321  433.000  19  1 

Barley....     6.182  6,000  98,S00  93,000  19.1 

Oiits             32.644  33.000  704. ooo  583,000  21  6 

Corn               1.330  1,330  30.800  27,000  23  2 

Vlnp.s»          23,700  23.700  854.770  9o3.imio  36  1 

Tobacco..        290  320  5,590  .'-...-.nO  19.3 

•  Yield  Itt  hectoliters  of  wine. 

1  lie  quantity  of  silkworm  ej:ga  placed  for 
hatching  in  the  spring  of  1912  was  196  hecto- 
grams; production  of  cocoons,  31,200  kilograms, 

compared  with  42.835  kilograms  in  1911.  Live- 
stock 1011:  144.000  horse-*,  1.443.000  cattle, 
100,000  sheep,  340,000  poats,  509,000  swine. 
The  dairy  industry  comprehends  several  distinct 
branches — the  manufacture  of  butter,  chee>e, 
condensed  milk,  and  milk  chocolate.  The  tim- 
ber industry  and  pisciculture  are  important,  as 
are  also  salt  mining,  and  the  nianufatturp  of 
cement  and  alcoholic  liquors.  Outside  of.  the 
big  business  plants,  house  industries  employ 
large  numbers  of  both  men  and  women ;  watches 
and  clocks,  gloves,  and  otl»er  leather  goods,  pot- 
tery, tol>;uco,  and  snufT.  etc..  are  thus  produced. 
The  silk  and  cotton  industries  employ  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  si.\ty  thousand  persons. 

Q)MUEBCE.  The  imports  and  exports  of  mer* 
chaudise  by  countries  of  origin  and  destination 
in  the  1011  trade  are  set  forth  itt  th«  table  be* 
low,  in  thousands  of  franco: 


Imps.  Exp.s. 
r.ermany  581,395  274.879 
France  339.633  132,627 
lliUy  180.629  85.234 
Aus.-Hun.  113.884  85.045 
TT.   K.  99.857  212,920 

Neth.  23.993  9.871 

BeMum  S8.926  25.226 
Spain  24.772  22.SoO 

Rumania  32.346  9,056 
RusRia  89.580  48.064 
Oth.  Europe  27.177  32.305 
U.  S.  75.085  142,228 
Canada      ll,MS  M,m 


Imps. 

Arp'tlna  29.232 

Hr.izil  iH.r.r.ii 

Colombia  11.055 
Oth.&A.  14.888 
Asia  48.144 
Africa  82.783 
Australia  18,188 
Unstated  ..... 
Other  880,287 


Exps. 
28.405 
18.152 
1.517 
18.548 
47.188 
15.298 
14.396 
8.099 

SM.282 


Tot.'ll  1.802.369  1.257.309 
••  '10  1,745.021  1.195,»;2 
**  *8t  1.6Qt.M9  l,m.6M 


Import.i  and  e.\port«  of  coin  and  bullion  in 

1011,  41.484.208  and  31.528,813  francs  re^|>ec- 
tivelv;  in  1910,  42300.821  and  28.258,200— 
making  total  trade,  in  1911,  1,843,843.263 
francs  imports  and  1.288.838.217  francs  exports; 
in  1010,  1.787.011.832  and  1,224,130.331.  Tbe 
principal  articles  of  the  1011  trade  are  given 
in  the  table  on  page  696. 

Communications.    There  were  January  1, 

1012.  5112  kilometers  of  railway  in  oixration. 
Most  of  the  railways  have  been  nationalized, 
but  the  state  lines  do  iWt  show, a  uniform  work-_ 
ing  profit  nor,  in  some  cases,  anj  profit  at 
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Imports  1000  fr. 

Cereals,   etc  199, 400 

Silk   148,500 

Coal    94.300 

Animals    73,400 

Cottons    C8,300 

Chemicals   62,100 

Preciotis  mctsla..  Sl.lOO 

WooleM  60,3(»0 

Iron  &7.3UO 

Cotton   ..........  62.400 

Wine    48.800 

Meat    47,700 

Machinery    Ai<,li>» 

Sugar    4'ijuK) 

Timber    ns  ooo 

Iron  mfrs   3«;,4<ju 

Wool    26.600 

LMtlitr    24.800 


i;xport»  lOOO  fr. 

Cottons   242.400 

Watches   164.0o0 

Silks   168.400 

Machinery    84,400 

Cheese    63,200 

Spun  aUk  18,000 

Cnonlcali  .......  67.700 

Raw  slJk,   47.400 

Chocolate   47,ioo 

Milk    41,500 

Cotton  yarn   24,400 

Hi  dps    20.000 

I  run    tiifrs   17.300 

Straw    mfrs   17,200 

Win.l.-ns    15,600 

Jewelry    14.400 

Woolen  yarn  19,100 

'   12,800 


and  6800  on  private  rnihvays.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  the  triuiiwa>i>  or  funiculars,  which 
f(jr  the  nidftt  ](art  are  common  to  the  niunicipaii> 
ties  or  tlie  cantons.  H«c«ipts  of  tiie  »tate  raiK 
ways  for  1911  were  as  follows:  Passenger  ttif- 
lie,  $15,001,800;  freight  traffic.  $2!  .2fi:?.n«'<: 
other  receipts,  $1,458,92»>:  a  lotul  of  ^;i7.7-'V 
804.  Kxpuiiditurcs  wiit-  ^■.^2.t;(j4.7l'>2.  m.ikiri::  a 
b« lance  in  favor  of  the  government  of  ^li.m,- 
042. 

State  tr!p<rraph  Ilneo  (1011),  S875  kikaieteri; 

wires,  2G,30G. 

Finance.  The  details  of  (actual)  rcrenue 
and  expenditure  in  1911  are  Men  in  tiie  foilowiai 
table  1 


During  the  yesr  tlie  qnesHon  of  tiie  ekctriff- 

cntion  of  the  state  railways  assumed  consider- 
able importance,  as  the  annual  fuel  bill  approxi- 
mated $5,000,000  ami  t]u-  c.uil  must  be  imported 
from  abroad.  Several  commissions  invcRtigated 
the  matter  of  general  eketrifieatlon,  using  water 
power  under  government  control,  and  it  wa* 
proposed  that  this  should  be  done  in  stages, 
beginiiinf^  witli  tiie  sections  which  wore  nior-t 
cfisily  convertible.  Accordingly  a  state  generat- 
.-elation  was  to  be  erected  at  Ansteig  in 
the  Uri  canton  and  electrification  was  to  be 
begun  on  the  St.  Gothard  line  with  its  steep 
grades  and  many  turinc!-*.  The  total  expense 
involved  in  electrifying  the  whole  Swiss  federal 
syeten  was  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  It  was 
propoaed  to  use  single  phase  alternating  cur- 
rent with  a  pressure  of  15.000  volts  on  the 
overheftd  wircfi.  Electric  railway  construction 
in  Switzerland,  which  had  been  particularly  ac- 
tive during  1912  and  the  years  imme<liately  pre- 
ceding, lias  reaulted  in  ihe  completion  of  the 
following  lines  in  the  canton  of  Tessin:  Lo- 
cartio-Bignasco.  17  niil<  s;  Px  llin/ona  'Mcsocco. 
10  miles;  Biasca  Aciinanissii.  !i  niilt'ti:  CMpolago- 
Chiasso,  8  miles;  Lnj^Miio  lNnite  Tresa.  8  miles; 
Lugano'Teeaerete,  5  miles;  LuganO'Cardo-Dino, 
5  miles. 

J^cvcral  important  though  short  linos  of  rail- 
way were  conipletwi  in  Switzerland  during  the 
year  1012,  among  which  the  following  are  worthy 
of  mention:  Beroina  Pa«a  line,  37  miles,  con- 
necting the  Engadine  with  the  Italian  railway 
system  at  Ternnn;  tlie  Davos  branch  of  the  Ulna- 
tisch  road,  wiiich  also  traverses  the  Kngadine 
valley;  and  the  Swcisimmen-Leuk  branch  of 
the  Montreux-Oberland  railway,  which  pnseea 
through  one  of  the  most  heautiful  seetions  of  the 
}'« riicsc  Olht-rland  rari'.'e.  The  latter  is  a  link 
in  tiie  chain  ni  inoiiiitain  roadi*  tinanred  by  the 
canton  of  Bern  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000.  Prog- 
ress continued  on  the  extension  of  the  Jungfrau 
line,  and  the  tunnel  to  Jungfraujoch  was  pierced 
in  February  fMOi-  TfXNrrs)  :  hut  flic  complt  tc 
lino  to  tlie  summit  was  nut  expected  to  \te  fin 
ished  for  several  years.  Progress  was  made  also 
with  the  Lotschberg  tunnel,  which  is  over  nine 
miles  long  and  establishes  a  new  and  important 
trallic  outlet  for  Switzcrlnnd.  It  shortens  the 
distance  between  Ix)nd«)ri  and  Milan  and  other 
jjuint.s  in  nortiierii  Italy  by  several  liours,  and 
when  completed  and  equipped  with  electric  mO' 
live  power,  according  to  the  plana,  wilt  prove 
an  important  branch  of  the  trMSporlntion  sys- 
tem of  Switzerland. 

The  Swi-.s  railvva>s  jrive  employment  to  42.000 
people,  35,200  of  whom  work  on*  the  state  lines 


Revenuo  1000  tr. 
Customs,  etc.  80.946 

Investments    4,459 

Military    4.406 

Posts  and  rys....  3.833 

Real   property   1.993 

Ind.    and    »gr   1,249 

Interior,  etc   1,028 

Administration   'J9 

Political    24 

Mlaeeilaneous   Si 

Total   MM* 


Bspendlture  lOOOf^. 
Hllltary   44.?7« 

Interior   le.SC 

Ind.  and  agrl  I4.97» 

Customs,    etc   S.51S 

Debt    ctiaiKe   7,1  OS 

Justice,    etc  2,1)30 

Ailtiiirii.stration   ...  l.<15 

Political    1.108 

Posts  and  rys   &4 

Miscellaneous   S< 

Toflal  6U»I 


The  debt  Stood,  J«nuM7  1,  1912,  si  265,130<- 

031  francs. 

Akmy.  The  federal  forces  are  organised  as  a 
national  militia  rather  than  as  a  standing  army, 
and  liability  to  service  involves  thirteen  years 

in  the  aus7ii<;  or  elite,  twelve  years  in  the 'l.itid- 
welir,  and  six  in  the  landsturtn.  hut  previoitrly 
the  Muiiij:  men  and  boys  have  undergone  gym- 
nastic and  military  training  in  schools  and  cadet 
corps,  so  that  they  are  preparetl  for  miliUtry 
f-ervii-e  and  can  avail  tlienisolvcs  of  the  nnruit 
c(nir.'<o  in  the  lir«t  year  of  liervice,  «liich 
auiountti  to  92  days  for  the  cavalry.  77  day* 
for  tl»e  artillery,  and  67  days  for  the  iofsDtiy, 
with  repetition  courses  of  IS  days  every  yetr. 
So  that  there  is  an  ap^'re^-ate  service  during  the 
time  spent  in  the  auszug  of  141  davs  in  the  ia- 
fantry.  140  in  the  engineers,  IGO  in"  tlw  cavalry, 
and  ItfS  io  the  artillery.  In  1012  specisi  or- 
ders were  issued  for  the  landsturm,  defiain? 
their  service  as  principally  for  fnntier  and 
communications  guard.  Under  the  piuvijiion* 
of  the  law  uf  I!MI7.  tlie  or^^Mnization  of  the 
army  came  into  effect  April  1,  1912,  whereb; 
stsffs  were  provided  for  tlie  eventual  fometios 
of  three  army  corps  witli  the  re<pii.siie  divi- 
sions, brigades,  and  other  subdivisions.  There 
were  thus  composed  six  divisions  and  mountain 
and  fortress  troops.  Each  division  was  girea 
a  sapper  battalion  and  a  etnnpany  nf  telegraph- 
ists bearing  the  same  numeral  aV  the  divi-iin. 
The  sapper  battalions  consisted  of  tour  com- 
panies and  in  each  of  them  the  fourth  com- 
pany was  organized  as  mountain  troops.  Is 
addition  three  pontoon  battalions  were  orjiaa- 
ized  with  six  hrid^^in^  c(]ui[)nicnts.  a  photo- 
electric eompatiy  attaclied  to  the  foot  artflWrr. 
twu  army  teh'<:ra.ph  companies,  two  balloon 
companies,  and  a  company  of  signalen-  Tl»e 
auszug  was  made  up  of  thirty-six  infantrv  reg- 
iments, eight  companiffi  nf  c>clists.  six'  com- 
panies of  infantry  for  conimunicationg.  six 
grouj.s  of  ^.Miide-;,  lour  l.rigiides  of  cavalrv.  six 
brigades  of  artillery,  with  technical  and'otbrr 
troops.  The  auszug  and  landwehr  cnbrsced 
three  eorps  of  foot  arUllery,  three  battaUow  of 
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bridge  builders,  avintion  corps,  and  other  troops. 
Tin'  lantiwehr  was  divick'tl  into  six  infantry 
brigades,  of  seventy-two  battalions,  six  bat- 
talions for  cominiiiiicAtions,  twelve  aquadrona 
of  fniidps.  pyplist"",  mnchine-jrnn  companies,  en- 
jjincirs.  and  otlier  teciinicui  troops.  The  field 
army  was  t'stiiiiatfd  at  over  "200,000,  of  wliich 
140,000  were  in  the  auazug  and  the  remaiiiiler 
in  the  landwehr,  while  the  landstarm  consif^ts 
of  about  300,000  men.  The  application  of  the 
law  of  1007  brought  about  a  substantial  in- 
crea-se  in  the  army  bu(i<:et  for  l!U2.  wliil^  tlio 
army  factory  at  Bern  and  other  military  works 
were  also  responsibfe  for  iDcrcMee  in  the  na* 
tional  expenses. 

CtoVERNMKXT.  The  constitution  of  May  29, 
1R7},  fiitriisls  tlin  cxroutivo  aiitliority  to  a  fed- 
eral council  '(seven  members)  uresided  over  by 
a  president  and  a  vice-president  elected  aniiil< 
allv.  The  council  is  elected  for  three  years  tay 
a  federal  assembly  composed  of  a  national  eoun* 
cil  (167  members,  directly  olected  for  three 
years  by  popular  vote)  unil  a  council  of  states 
(44  members,  directly  elected  in  some  of  the 
cantons  and  in  others  by  the  legislative  antbori- 
ties).  Ecclesiastics  alone  are  ineligible  for  of* 
fice  among  Swiaa  eitiwna  over  twenty  years  of 
age. 

The  principles  of  the  referendum  and  recall 
ftre  in  force.  To  the  federal  government  alone 
in  given  power  to  make  treaties  and  to  declare 
war,  and  in  its  control  are  the  army  and  the 
postal,  tiiiaiicial,  and  customs  departments.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna  (ISl.*!)  guaranti  es  tbf  neutral- 
ity of  Switzerland.  The  president  in  1912  was 
Dr.  Louis  Forrer  (elected  Deeemher  14.  1911); 
and  the  vice-president.  E.  Mtiller,  who  was 
elected  December  12,  1912,  to  be  president  for 
the  ensiling  year. 

WoRKixQMEx's  Tnrtiraxck.   As  wkb  Said  in 

the  1911  Year  Book  the  elections  for  the  Na- 
tiiinal  (  ouiK'il  were  held  on  October  29,  1911. 
They  renewed  the  representation  in  the  council 
for  three  years,  and  the  distribution  of  parties 
among  the  189  deputiea  was  as  follows:  Radi* 
cals,  113;  Catholic  Conservatives,  38;  Liberals 
of  the  Centre.  14  :  Sot  ialists,  15;  Demnerats,  Tt ; 
belongin<;  to  iio  party,  4.  Owing  to  chaiij^es  in 
the  electoral  districts  and  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween Radicals  and  Liberals,  the  Socialists  who, 
in  the  old  National  Conneil,  had  numbered  only 

5,  now  numbered  15.  and  their  aetivlty  and  in- 
fluence in  parliamentary  atfairs  wa»  more  than 
proportionate  to  their  iramber.  They  carried 
on  a  Tery  vigorous  campaign  against  the  cus- 
toms tariff,  aiming  at  ultimate  free  trade. 
Publie  aittention,  however,  at  the  bepinin<:  of 
the  year  wa"?  concentrated  on  the  insurance 
law  which,  pursuant  to  a  demand  for  refereii- 
dQm»  was  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  on 
February  4,  1912.  This  law  for  the  insurance 
of  workmen  against  sickness  and  neeident  had 
been  under  discussion  for  sc%eral  years  and 
waa  verj'  carefully  framed  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  all  ooncerned.  Its  chief  features 
as  regards  slclcness  insurance  were,  the  subven« 
tion  of  private  and  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies thai  already  existed  or  might  be  formed 
in  future,  provided  they  conformed  to  certain 
mlea,  and  the  provision  that  while  sickness 
insurance  was  not  afbltrarT.  the  cantons  and 
communes  shf)uld  have  aiitlutrity  to  make  it 
SO  within  their  jurisdiction.   Aa  to  accident 


insurance,  employers  were  required  to  insure 
in  a  private  or  mutual  insnranci!  company, 
which  was  to  be  under  tho  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  The  ehief  abjections  of  the  op- 
ponents to  the  measure  were  thnt  it  would 
establish  a  state  monopoly  and  by  the  insur- 
ance of  non-professional  risks  would  impose  a 
heavy  and  indeterminate  financial  burden.  The 
law  was  favored  by  tho  Radicals,  the  Catholic 
Conservatives,  and  tho  Socialists.  The  Liberal 
party  was  divided  on  the  question.  Meetings 
to  discuss  the  measure  were  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  its  merits  and  defects  were 
thoroughly  eanva-^sed.  Every  elector  received 
a  copy  of  tlie  bilL  The  referendum  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  gave  the  measure  a  large  majority, 
285.().'57  a;;ainst  23 S, 694. 

SYNDICALISM.  This  is  the  name  com- 
monly applied  to  the  most  radical  form  of  the 
modem  labor  noftment  The  name  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  social  theory  of  the  movement 
is  derived  from  the  French  unions  or  sun-firata. 
(See  Trade  Unions,  France.)  It  is  a  logical 
development  of  the  revolutionary  wing  of  so- 
cialiam  and  the  "  Internationale "  aa  repre- 
sented by  Baunin  as  agsinst  the  evolutionary 
socialism  of  Mar.\  and  Eti^-els.  The  term,  how- 
ever, has  come  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to 
almost  all  labor  movements  that  are  inimical 
to  peace  and  order.  In  its  original  French 
meaning  the  term  applies  to  a  movement  of 
the  organized  workers  in  each  industry  to  ob- 
tain control  of  that  industry.  It  dilTers  from 
socialism  in  that  the  latter  would  bring  all 
industries  under  the  common  direction  of  the 
state.  It  agrees  with  socialism  in  desiring  to  get 
rid  of  the  emphiyer:  it  is  even  more  extreme 
than  socialism  as  to  the  productivity  of  capital, 
hohling  narrowly  that  Inlior  produces  all.  See 
Soci.\LiSM.  It  would  organize  the  workers  indus- 
trially,  that  is,  by  industries  rather  than  by 
trades  or  crafts;  and  it  would  get  pO!*session  not 
by  political  means,  that  is,  through  parliament- 
ary action  or  ;_'overnmcntal  c<intiul.  hut  more 
directly.  It  holds  that  labor  representatives  in 
govcrnnient  are  eveti  worse  than  useless,  for 
this  leads  to  sompromiae,  to  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciples, and  to  false  hopes  of  emancipation.  It 
contends  that  the  propertied  class  and  the  "  in- 
tellectuals "  will  always  control  government; 
these  latter,  though  not  alwaya  biased,  take  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  class  war  and  arc 
content  with  mere  reforms,  with  gradual  prog- 
ress. Syndicalism  rejects  reform  because  it 
does  not  gu  to  tiie  root  of  social  ills;  and  it 
detests  government  because  it  is  an  instrument 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  workers.  It  thns 
differs  from  political  and  evolutionary  social- 
ism which  seeks  control  of  parliamentary  and 
admiiiistrative  Uisichincry  by  ordinary  metliods, 
wliich  prides  itself  on  it.^  fruitfulness  in  social 
and  industrial  reforms,  and  which  would  make 
the  state  the  controlling  agency  of  all  indus- 
tries. In  theory  syndicalism  i;:riores  the  exist 
ence  of  the  state;  it  thus  approximates  pliilo- 
sophical  anarchism.  But  in  practice  it  finds 
the  state  as  great  an  enemy  as  the  employer 
and  attacks  both  by  its  favorite  devices.  In 
England  a  most  cnninion  meaning;  of  syndical- 
ism is  such  lalKtv  union  activity  as  requires  the 
intervention  of  the  government  in  behalf  of 
community  welfare. 

Syndicalism  would  gain  control  of  an  indus- 
try by  direct  action.  This  may  be  peaceful, 
as  by  the  adoption  of  labor  cooperation,  or  more 
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foreeful,  as  by  the  atrikc.  sabotage,  boycott, 
label,  and  other  means  designed  to  ri'iidor  an 
iodustry  unprofitable  to  an  employer,  forcing 
bim  to  abandon  it  to  the  Morkera.  Tbe  use 
of  the  general  strike  is  identified  with  the  syn- 
dieali!«t  movement,  the  term  being  used  in  the 
dnuliU'  ,1111  ^o  of  a  strike  of  all  workers  in  a 

f[iveu  industry  or  a  Ktrike  of  all  workers  in  all 
nduatries.    ihe  general  atrike,   however,  la 
more  of  an  ideal  than  a  practical  policy  even 
with  the  syndicalists;  it  is  a  final  culmination, 
a  day  of  deliverance,  for  wliieh  workers  must 
be  in  readiritsa.    The  irritation  strike  designed 
to  contiiuially  annoy  the  employer  bas  been 
adopted  in  Australia.   Sabotage  means  the  ob- 
atruetion  of  the  processpn  of  manufacture  by 
destruction  of  materials,  by  slow  or  liiid  work, 
and  by  crippling  liie  uiaciiiiie^;  for  example,  by 
disturbing   the   regularity   of    railway  traffic, 
aeratching  tbe  vamiab  of  furniture  or  placing 
emory  powder  in  machinery  bearings.  Tbe  prin- 
ciple of  direct  action  lias*  eome  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  syndicalism  in  the  public 
mind.    Its  primary  function  in  the  syndicalist 
theory  ia  to  develop  and  maintain  tbe  spirit 
of  aggreHive  etau  eonmionenem  among  the 
wrirker.-!.    It  is  in  tlie  stru^'jiles  of  the  indus- 
trially orgaiiiswd  workers  with  employers  that 
they    will    learn    their    weakness    and  their 
strength  and  develop  the  cohesion  and  experi- 
ence needed  to  manage  industries  tbemseives. 
In  Eiifrland  tlie  principle  of  liireot  action  met 
with  wide  acceptance  in   labor  circles  during 
ltil2.    Though  retaining  the  policy  of  politiciu 
action  the  uoionista  were  far  from  unanimous 
In  rejecting  tbe  adoption  of  direet  action.  (See 
Thadk    I'mons.)      In    the    transport  workers' 
strike  Uee  STBlKes  a.nd  Lockout.s)  the  theory 
of  (Jiriet  uttiim  was  frequently  expressed.  Tom 
Mann  and  H«n  Tillett,  two  radical  labor  lead- 
ers, were  thoroughly  imbued  with  revolutionary 
doctrines.    Tho  fornifr  said:    "  Labor  nin'?  ths 
machine  and  labor  will  stop  the  machine  until 
it-  demands  arc  met."    It  was  frequently  noted 
that  the  appearance  oi  syndicalism  made  so- 
cialism appear  quite  aeeeptablet  but  it  may 
nl.Ho   be   noted   that   syndicalism   is   by  many 
looked  upon  as  socialism's  most  bitter  enemy. 
Not  only  does  it  scornfully  reject  the  results 
of  decades  of  socialist  eflforts  and  tbe  present 
power  of  socialist  members  in  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  world,  but  it  draws  to  itself 
the  most  atfpressivc  of  the  raiiica!  leaders  when- 
ever it  appears.     Two  papers  started  in  Eng- 
land arc  Thf  industrial  Syndtctilitt,  edited  by 
Tom  Mann,  and  The  Syndicalist  JPotfieoymen, 
edited  by   Charles   Watkins.    Mann,   bis  pub- 
lishers, and  a  contributor  were  convicted  and 
seiitrneed  on  a  charu'e  of  incitin<:  to  mutiny 
to   terms  of   imprisonment,  afterwards  com- 
muted.   (See  Great  BsiTAiif,  SptiaieaUtm,) 

Both  in  England  and  Australia  the  sjudlcsl- 
hU  took  advantage  of  the  minimniB  WBgS 
movement.   In  England  they  decTared  that  the 

profits  of  industry  would  warrant  (be  payment 
of  £2  per  week  to  every  worker  regardless  of 
capacity  or  output.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
miners  demanded  8s.  per  day  and  a  7-hour 
day  for  all  men  in  and  about  mines.  The  grant- 
ing f)f  these  wafi  to  be  followed  by  hi<.'lier  de- 
mands and  the  constant  use  of  the  irritation 
.strike  until  tiie  employers  gave  up  in  despair 
and  tbe  workers  came  into  full  oontrol  of  the 
Industry. 


In  America  the  Industrial  Uoiktrs  of  tbe 
World  (q.  V.)  represent  tlie  nearest  approach 
to  syndicalism.  They  were  prominent  in  the 
Lawrence  and  Little  Falls  strikes  tq.  v.).  TIm 
dynamiting  of  the  Iron  Workers'  f'nion 
Tbadb  Unions)  wa.s  an  extreme  form  of  Jutci 
action,  but  wa.n  contrary  to  syndicalist  policy, 
since  it  involved  destruction  of  life.  Moreover, 
tho  MeNamnras  sought  not  the  overtbrov  of 
tbe  present  industrial  system  but  the  establi-^h- 
ment  of  the  orthodox  tradc  union  policy  of  thf 
closed  sbop. 

SYNTHESIS  or  FOODSTtJFFS,  AKTl- 
FICIAL       -       (  HEMI8TRV. 

8TBACUSE  UNHrsaSITY.  An  ioUitu- 
tion  for  higher  education  at  Syraeuse,  N.  Y., 

founded  in  1870.  The  total  enrollment  in  -iV. 
departments  of  the  university  in  tiie  autumn 
of  1012  was  3530  and  the  faculty  nunsbered 
200.  Among  the  noteworthy  chan;;es  in  tbe 
faculty  during  the  year  were  the  ai^pointmeats 
of  Hugh  B.  Baker,  M,  P.,  Ec.  D..  as  dean  of  tllS 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry;  F.  W- 
Howe,  M.  S.,  as  director  of  the  division  of  agri- 
culture. Xtm  most  important  benefaction  re> 
eeived  during  the  year  was  a  gift  of  fS3.000 
frftm  Mrs.  Ru?sel[  5!age  for  tbe  ^livision  of 
agriculture.  Tlie  productive  funds  of  tlie  uiii- 
\ersity  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000.  Tbe  in- 
come from  all  aouroea  in  1912  was  I547.6CIO. 
The  library  contained  87,708  bouud  vohnMS 
and  4I.n27  pamphlets. 

SYRIA.    See  .\Kcu.i»ix>uT. 

TAFT.  Royal  Chapin.  Former  governor  of 
Rhode  island,  died  June  4,  1912.  He  was  bora 
in  N'orthbridge.  Mass.,  in  1B2S,  and  was  edn* 
en  ted  at  Worcester  Academy,  In  1S49  he  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  and  afterwards  acquired 
large  interests  in  several  mills.  He  was  pnest* 
dent  of  many  important  financial  InstitntHMN 
in  Providence  and  elsewhere  and  was  a  dirfftor 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  ILiniord 
Railroad.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Providence  city  council,  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  tSM, 
serving  until  1884.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  the  State  in  1888  and  declined  renomins* 
tion  t  -  (liat  office. 

TAI'T.    W.   H.     Sef   T'RESIDLNTIAL  CaMP-UC.N 

and  I'mtko  S  r  v  rf  v    I  ministratioiu 
TALL    fiUILDINGS.     The  appitMcbiig 

completion  of  two  skyscrapers  of  record-break- 

infT  height  and  capacity  in  NVw  York  and  the 
tHin;:  of  plans  for  a  new  building  of  large  di- 
inensb>ns  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eqiutablt 
building  destroyed  by  fire  during  tbe  year,  safe 
unusuaT  interest  in  1812  to  this  (teld  of  arelii^ 
tectnrc  and  f^tnir-tural  engineering'.  Tbe  pi  i 
tical  problems  in  regard  to  the  construction  sin«i 
maintenance  of  these  huge  structures  by  this 
time  had  been  well  understood  and  mastered, 
and,  in  New  York  City  at  least,  the  matter 
was  one  rnthnr  to  be  cnn?!id<»red  on  the  *fore 
of  economy  and  expediency  in  view  of  thpir 
erection  on  narrow  strot^ts  without  adequate 
daylight  illumination  and  the  concentration  of 
business  interests  on  limited  ground  areas  sad 
restricted  districts.  The  evolution  of  the  sky- 
scraper in  America  has  been  rapid  and  along 
practical  lines,  the  keynote  alwavs  being  util- 
ity. The  architect  haa  set  conditions  for  the 
engineer  and  espeeiallv  the  elevator  ^Mmofs^ 
turer  to  realize,  so  that  tlie  triumph  is 
rather  of  engineering  than  of  design.   \$  re- 
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gards  orBament,  this  naturally  is  restricted 
and  the  best  practice  is  considered  to  confine 
it  in  larjre  iiifasurf  to  ground  floors  nrni  en- 
traooes  and  to  the  attic  stories,  as  here  any 
wigiaal  or  monumental  treatment  is  visible 
for  great  distances  and  gives  the  individual 
character  to  the  building,  rising  as  it  does  to 
great  luiights  above  or  among  its  in'iglihors. 
Likewise  the  ornate  entrance  and  entrance  halls 
eatablieh  the  eharaeter  of  the  building  to  the 
man  on  the  strrvt  and  attract  people  by  the  de- 
gree »iul  general  nature  of  their  decoration, 
t!i<-se  ii)  ii)g  in  faefc  ittpplemental  highwmye  to  the 
main  street. 

The  skyscraper  structurally  is  a  skeleton 
codstrnetion  of  steel  carried  on  a  firm  and  maa* 
sive  foundation  properly  subdivided  ao  that 
each  vortical  column  will  hv  properly  supported. 
These  vertical  columns  are  cross  connected  by 
beams  carrying  the  floors,  adequate  wind  brae* 
ing  is  provided,  and  the  whole  metal  structure 
IB  properly  fl  reproofed.  The  exterior  walls  of 
lirii-k  or  stone  are  carried  by  the  fiiain  struc- 
ture iiiul  are  independent  of  the  fuundations. 
An  efficient  and  adequate  ekrator  system  for 
vertical  traaniortation  i«  provided  and  then 
oooveniences  for  the  eafety  and  eaee  of  th« 
tenaiilH  are  provided  in  varying  degree. 

The  primary  structural  consideration  is  the 
fouBdatloo,  and  in  fact  the  engiiuN-ring  below 
the  ground  ia  quite  ae  important  and  almost 
a«  costly  as  that  which  stands  above  ft.  That 
this  must  be  firm  to  support  tlie  immense  weight 
of  the  structure  is  manifest,  and  therefore  it 
must  he  founded  on  bed  rock  or  bo  of  sufficient 
area  to  provide  adequate  bearing  surface.  Thus 
the  New  York  Citv  building  code  provided  that 
"  when  foundations  are  carried  down  through 
the  earth  by  pit  rs  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete 
caisson  the  loads  on  same  shall  be  not  more 
than  fifteen  tons  to  the  square  foot  when  car- 
ried down  to  rock;  ten  tons  to  the  square  foot 
when  curried  down  to  firm  frravel  or  liard  clay; 
eight  tons  to  the  squitre  foot  in  ojieii  caissons 
or  8l»eet  pile  trenches  wiien  carried  down  to 
rock."  For  such  a  structure  as  the  fifiy-five- 
storv  Woolworth  building  in  New  York  City 
witll  an  estimated  weifjht  of  12.'5,000  tons  the 
iuuiidations  coii.si-,t(  d  of  piers  which  necessarily 
were  carried  to  bed  voek  reached  at  a  distance 
of  110  feet  below  the  sidewalk.  This,  as  in 
the  case  of  similar  foundations,  was  possible 
liv  tlie  use  of  pnotimntic  caissons  such  as  arc 
u*L>d  lor  bridge  construction  where  excavating 
under  compressed  air  and  loading  t!»e  caissons 
they  could  be  worked  down  to  tlie  .solid  rock 
and  filted  with  ooncrete. 

In  another  notable  case,  the  New  York  Mu- 
nicipal building,  the  solid  rock  was  consider- 
•  ably  in  excess  of  ll.";'j  feet  below  tide  level  at 
which  the  limiting  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  set 
by  New  York  statute  for  compressed  air-work- 
ers was  encountered.  Accordingly  here  ^  no 
foundations  were  sunk  below  112  feet,  1  inch 
below  tid4?  level  and  where  roek  failed  a  broad 
concrete  foundation  was  built  witli  the  bearing 
surface  so  .spread  out  that  a  maximum  pressure 
of  six  tons  to  the  square  foot  was  obtained. 

From  the  foundation  pier  each  column  or 
pair  of  columns  rises,  being  pupported  on  riblx^d 
bases  of  cast  iron  laid  directly  on  the  con- 
crete or  on  a  grillage  of  steel  beams  or  a 
cantilever  strueture  of  girders.  The  columns 
are  built  up  of  ateel,  sueeesstve  lengtks  l>eing 
riveted  on  as  they  are  hoisted  into  place  as 


they  come  from  the  storage  yard.  Each  sec- 
tion has  been  carefully  trimmed  and  punched 
at  the  factory  and  the  task  of  erection  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  'io  the  columns  are  riveted  the 
girders  and  to  these  in  turn  the  floor  beams, 
the  temporary  bolts  being  replaced  hy  rivets 
which  are  set  in  place  by  pneumatic  or  elec- 
tric hammers.  Braces  connect  columns,  gird- 
ers, and  beams  while  wind  bracing,  especially 
in  tower  buildings,  is  provided  after  cnroful 
computation  to  withstand  stresses;  these  being 
figured  usually  on  a  maximum  wind  presgnre 
of  30  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  The  entire 
structure  therefore  ia  tirmly  united  into  a 
homogeneous  skeleton  of  adequate  strength  and 
the  steel  forms  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the 
entire  weight  carried  by  the  foundations. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  the  steel  it.self 
which  is  fabricated  in  the  special  shapes  and 
aisea  desired  at  the  mills,  built  up  into  col- 
umns and  girders,  accurately  trimmed,  fitted 
and  punched  and  then  stored  at  some  conven- 
ient point  to  the  place  of  erection.  Most  large 
cities  do  not  pcrnut  the  use  of  the  streets  for 
the  storage  of  materials,  and  consequently  it 
must  be  transported  to  the  building  as  needed, 
hoisted  into  position  and  then  bolted  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  and  waste  of  time.  This 
is  done  by  steam  or  electric  cranes  which  are 
mounted  successively  on  upper  floors  as  the 
building  progresses  and  are  able  to  handle  tlie- 
material  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

nivcn  the  skeleton  the  next  consideration  is 
making  it  fireproof,  for  the  steel  unprtilecled 
yields  readily  to  heat,  and  failure  in  any  single 
part  can  impair  the  entire  structure.  Likewise 
the  spaces  between  the  beama  must  be  filled 
with  brick,  tile,  or  concrete,  in  order  to  finish 
the  flours  while  the  exterior  walls,  of  brick  or 
stone,  which  are  mainly  for  ornament,  must  be 
added.  The  protection  of  the  columns,  girders, 
and  beams  may  be  secured  by  enelosing  them 
completely  in  hollow  tile,  brick,  or  concrete,  or 
by  coating  them  with  tlie  juurc  recent  cement 
gum. 

liie  relative  merits  of  these  and  other  pietli- 
ods  of  flreprooflng,  as  well  of  course  as  the  con- 
struction of  tl>e  floors  either  by  tile  or  brick 
filling  or  by  reinforced  concrete,  are  matters 
of  coiitro\  ersy,  but  the  opinion  ol  di.->inter- 
e.>jted  e!)gincers  who  have  examined  buildin^i 
exposed  to  conflagration  dangers  is  that  quality 
of  work  ia  more  important  than  any  particular 
kind  of  construction.  This  sttbject  in  1912 
formed  an  im]Mjrtant  topic  of  discussion  in 
connectiuu  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  build- 
ing code  for  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  vari- 
ous interests  were  in  conflict  as  regards  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  different  materials 
and  no  decision  waa  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

With  frame  and  floors  constructed  the  next 

{(ttcstion  ia  the  enclosure  of  the  building.  This 
s  where  the  architect  is  permitted  to  have 
the  predoniinant  inlluence.  Tlie  iiuiterial  and 
its  ornauicntatiun  naturally  make  fur  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  buihling.  It  may  be  of  brick, 
tile,  or  stone,  and  the  effect  is  usually  of 
solidity  so  that  a  towei',  for  example,  rises  as 
a  nuissive  monument.  By  some  architects  this 
is  not  considered  appropriate,  as  they  believe 
that  the  material  and  treatment  should  more 
accurately  r^resent  tiie  actual  construction 
and  lliat  lightncaa  raHier  than  massive  appear- 
ance abottld  be  sought,  furthermore,  in  case 
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of  fire  it  ia  the  atone  and  the  carviiv  and  orna- 
mentation that  aaffers  most,  aa  It  will  be 

rrat'kfc!  and  spalled  even  while  reeistinp;  liOiit. 
iJut  be  thill  as  it  tuny,  wo  find  Bkyt><r;i[><MS 
built  of  various  iii;itci  ijil*,  from  brick  to  limo- 
atone  and  t)ie  more  costly  marble.  These  exte- 
rior walls  are  carried  in  curtain  form  on  the 
main  stee!  structure,  and  w!iiTi»  thpy  dirniiuHh 
in  thicknt'Sti  as.  the  hei);ht  incrLiises  they  are 
indi'jxMiiiint  of  foundation  wallg. 

Within  the  building  the  rocans  of  access  plays 
an  Important  part.  A  eity  street  virtually  is 
swung  a'round  to  a  vertical  position  and  of 
course  there  must  be  adequate  transportation 
fiK-ilities,  sonic  of  tlic  hir^er  Iniiidings  housing 
as  many  us  lU.OOU  tenants,  not  to  mention 
those  eoming  and  going  fur  busjnesa  or  other 
purposes.  Accordingly  vertical  transportation 
must  be  arranged  and  must  be  considered  in 
tiic  ciilK'st  [iliins.  Elevators  must  be  provided 
and  dit»tributcd  to  handle  tlje  trafHc  speedily 
and  economically,  and  these  must  be  arranged 
with  regard  to  certain  vertical  columna  for 
their  support  and  guide  rails.  These  eleTatore 
arc  »mh1os<'(1  in  fireproof  and  indcprndent  shafts 
with  wirr  doors  and  panels  on  the  sides, 

whi  H'  tlii  y  give  access  to  the  floors  and  must  be 
indei>eiident  of  the  stairwaya,  whicli  in  a  tall 
building  are  considered  rather  for  emergency 
liee  thHii  as  a  practical  im'atii«  of  cnnnmiiiifa- 
tion.  But  it  it>  tiie  elevators  that  make  tlu> 
tall  building  possible  and  it  is  the  elevutor 
engineer  wto  has  to  realiae  the  demanda  of 
architects  and  bnlldera.  80  far  ewry  exaction 
lias  Ik-111  me  t  and  with  the  aucci-.-^f-itl  develop- 
ment uf  electric  machines,  notably  of  the  trac- 
tion pattern,  the  various  heights  have  been 
reached.  The  traction  elevator  consists  easen* 
tially  of  a  car  whose  cable  after  passing  around 
a  sheave  on  an  e1<'otric  motor  is  coiinecfod  to 
a  balancing  counterwei^'ht.  As  the  weight  uf 
the  eable  la  compensated  by  a  flexible  chain 
the  only  work  for  the  motor  in  addition  to 
moving  the  system  is  to  nuae  or  lower  the 
load  provided  hy  the  passengers.  Thi'^  can  be 
dune  at  a  speed  of  700  f?ct  per  minute,  so 
that  express  cars  can  be  run  to  the  highest 
floors  in  a  minute  or  less,  this  time  being  the 
practical  limit  from  the  etandpoint  of  renting 
availabilify.  With  the  elpvatnrs  provided  and 
suitably  protected  a  tali  buildinp  re(inires 
proper  subdivision  of  the  floor  space.  The 
stairwaya  in  a  separate  fireproof  shaft  must  be 
eut  olf  at  each  floor  by  flreproof  doors  so  as 
to  avoid  being  a  chimney  to  carry  fire  through 
a  building.  Floor  space  must  be  restricted  to 
suitable  fireproof  partitions  and  all  trim,  doors, 
etc..  must  be  made  of  metal,  the  tenants  sup- 
plying, as  it  is,  far  too  much  combustible  mate- 
rial in  the  way  of  ftirniturc.  books,  records, 
etc.  For  the  fire  diia!»er  is  always  present  and 
there  nuist  be  adequate  standpipes  constantly 
under  pressure  for  instant  use.  In  addition 
sprinklera  and  Are  alarms  must  be  installed  and 
the  vast  network  of  wires  reqtiiied  for  light, 
power,  and  tuniniunieation  must  he  carried  in 
suitable  conduits  and  distributed  fmni  projxr 
panels  and  switchboards.  Water  siip|dy  and 
plumbing  of  a  most  elaborate  eharacier  extend 
throughout  a  modern  skyscraper  and  a  heating 
system  susceptible  of  exact  regulation.  In  fact 
the  maintenance  and  eeunoniy  of  such  a  build- 
ing is  no  small  problem  and  the  superintendent 
is  In  moat  cajses  a  mechanical  engineer  gTAdu* 
ate  from  a  leading  technical  school. 


The  alcyscraper,  aside  from  ite  stroctnnl 
and  insurance  features,  fa  fnmlahing  a  gnat 
problem  to  American  cities.  It  tends  to  con- 
centrate business  interests  and  thus  prevent 
the  more  even  distribution  that  many  claim 
would  benefit  real  estate  at  large.  It  deprim 
the  owners  of  adjoining  property  of  air  and 
daylight,  as  such  buitdinj^s  ar<>  nstially  con- 
structed on  the  narrow  and  older  .-treeta  of  & 
city.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  area  cov- 
ered by  any  portion  of  a  building  rising  to 
extreme  height  should  be  limited  by  law  so  u 
to  restrict  the  aggregate  amount  of  high  build- 
ings, yet  permit  of  lufty  towers.  While  ex* 
trenie  examples  of  tall  buildings  are  seen  in 
New  Yorlc  City,  the  tendency  is  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  many  latge  corpo- 
rations even  in  smnlkr  cities  have  erected  sneb 
buildings,  securing'  not  only  adequate  returns 
therefrnm,  hut  also  the  valnahk-  a.s.M-t  of  the 
prestigt!  astjocialed  with  the  occupation  and 
ownership  of  such  a  structure.  In  faet  maay 
of  tlie  large  life  insurance  companies  owaing 
these  lofty  and  monumental  structures  esteem 
their  advertising  value  of  the  hlglKSt  impoi* 
tancc. 

Five  of  tlic  tallest  buildings  in  the  world  it 
the  end  of  1912  were  ia  New  Yorlc  Ci^; 
Woolworth  building,  775  feet:  Metropolitan 
Life  Tower,  TOO  f.  et :  Sin;_'er  building,  6\i  feet; 
New  York  City  Municipiil  building,  680  feet; 
Hankers  Trust  Company  building.  540  feet; 
The  L.  a  Smith  building  in  Seattle,  and  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  building  in  C!a> 
cinnati    i  p  also  notable  buildings. 

TAMMANY  HALL.  See  PBESlliE.xtUL 
Camp.mun 

TANAQBA.    See  AacnAOUWT. 

TABIPF.  Ever  since  the  enactment  of  tte 
Paync-.Aldrich  law  of  lOfW  the  taritT  has  bwn 
a  fureniust  siihject  of  political  and  economic 
discussion.  So  jreneral  has  lu-en  the  demaiwi 
for  reduction  that  almost  no  conspicuous  polit- 
ical leaders  have  openly  defended  the  existiaj; 
rates.  The  Republican  party  in  it*  p*>litical 
platform,  however,  argued  mainly  for  the  pro- 
tective .'•ystein,  tlu(UL;h  adniitlinL.'  tliat  soni? 
of  the  existing  import  duties  are  too  htgh  and 
should  be  reduced."  It  contended  that  reduc- 
tions should  be  gradual  and  on  the  basis  of 
accurate  information.  Tlte  Democratic  plat- 
form declared  tiiriff  duties  nnconstitutienal  a:. 4 
denounced  tlie  contention  that  the  larilf  svsi- 
tem  is  favorable  to  labor.  It  declared  protec- 
tion to  be  "the  principal  cause  of  the  uoetpisi 
distribution  of  wealth  ft  favored  an  imniMi- 
ate  downward  revision,  but  in  such  manriLT 
not  to  injure  or  de<$troy  legitimate  ir<dii»tty. 
The  Progressive  party  platform  declared  in 
favor  of  the  protective  system*  but  demanded 
tariff  revision.  Like  the  Republican  party  H 
pletl^:cd  itself  for  a  non-partisan  scieiitilic  tariff 
euniuiission.  Much  attcnliuii  was  gi\en  to  the 
subject  in  Congress,  but  no  legislation  affect- 
ing duties  resulted.  The  taritf  tward.  lor  which 
President  Taft  had  valiantly  contended  throu^ 
out  his  adininistrntion.  uas  elimiiialeil  Uuntise 
tlie  House  I>emocrata  refused  an  apprapriatioo 
for  its  continuance.  The  various  bills  and  re- 
ports noted  below  wero  introduced,  but  the 
efforts  of  all  three  groups  to  gain  political 
advanlnge,  iM-fore  the  country,  assiisted  hy  the 
President's  vetoes,  checkmated  each  otJier  ef- 
fectually. In  general  the  conservative  RcpaMi- 
cans  eiuier  refused  to  do  anything  or  took  aa 
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attitude  of  indifference^,  while  the  Progressive 
Republicans  i'avoreii  ruductiunts,  but  to  a  l«ss 
«legrw  than  did  the  Democrats. 

ftecsEKT  TABivr.  The  import  duties  u  9tt»\h 
lisbed  by  tb«  P«yiie«A1drich  tariff  of  1009  were 
ciassifled  under  fourteen  scli<'(hile»,  A  to  N  in- 
clui>ive.  These  schedules  contain  480  para- 
^apha  each  relating  to  a  group  of  articles  or 
a  single  article.  Schedule  A  includes  chemi- 
cals, oils,  and  paints.  Among  the  articles  tbere 
included  arc  drugs,  with  a  duty  of  I'j  centi, 
a  pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  glue;  can- 
tor oil;  olive  oil;  whale  oil;  opium;  phosphor- 
US;  perfumery,  and  oosmeties;  and  soap.  A 
raajoritr  of  the  duties  are  speeifle,  but  many 
are  a  CDiiiIiiiiition  of  both  specific  and  ad  val- 
orem aii  iliubtruLed  by  drugs.  Schedule  B  in- 
cludes earths,  earthenware  and  glassware;  these 
comprise  also  cement,  marble,  sponges,  etc. 
Most  of  these  iMYe  only  ad  valorem  duties. 
♦Schedule  C,  including  metals  and  mnmifactures 
of  metals,  contains  iron  ore;  iron  in  pigs  and 
baia;  automobiles  and  parts;  horseshoe  nails, 
copper  plates;  pens;  table  and  kitchen  utensils; 
tin  plates;  pins;  and  manufaeturers  of  iron. 
Xfarty  :ill  of  tlioso  luive  specific  duties,  tlion^^h 
nianufatlured  articles  are  likely  .to  have  ud 
valorem  duties.  Scliedulis  D  includes  wood 
and  its  manufacturers;  and  schedule  E,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  their  nHlnufaetum.  Sugar  pays 
dutifs  accortlinrr  to  weight  and  decrees  of  qual- 
ity an  sliuwii  liy  tlie  pola riseoju-  t<'.st.  Its  rates 
are  the  same  as  under  the  Din^ley  act  of  1897, 
being  apro.\imatcly  one  cent  per  pound.  Scbed* 
nie  F  inehtdfv  tobacco  and  manufaetUTea  of 
tobacco,  the  duties  on  manufactured  tobacco 
ranging'    from  to   $2.50    per    pound,  on 

snutT  5.')c  per  pound,  and  on  cii,'ars  and  cijza- 
rettes  $4.50  per  pound  plus  25  per  cent,  ad 
Talorem.  Schedule  O,  agricultural  products 
and  provisions,  includes  cattle,  linrses,  mules, 
barley,  oats,  tice,  r}e,  butter  and  cheese,  eggs, 
hay,  iioney,  liop^,  potatoes,  ti-^li,  fruits,  and 
salt.  Nearly  all  of  the  rates  of  this  schedule 
are  specific.  Schedule  H  includes  spirits  and 
wine«!.  Proof  alcohol  pays  $2.60  per  gallon; 
brandy,  pin,  wliisky,  and  cordials,  proof,  pay 
the  same;  wines,  including  cliampa;;ne,  $!>.tjO 
per  dozen  quarts;  still  wines  pay  much  less; 
and  malt  liquor  45  cents  per  gallon.  Schedule 
I  includes  cotton  manufactures.  It  is  made 
very  complex  not  only  by  frequent  combinatloni 
of  l>otii  t.pecitic  and  ad  valorem  duties,  but 
also  by  the  classitication  of  articles  according 
to  number  of  tbreadii,  ttieir  coloring,  and  other 
qualities,  llius  the  duties  on  cotton  thread, 
colored  and  bleached,  range  according  to  num« 
bers  from  (!  cents  per  pound  to  07  cents  per 
pound.  Cotton  handkerchiefs  pay  duties  of 
45^  cents  per  square  yard  and  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  cotton  hosiery,  70  cents  to  $2.00  per 
dozen  pairs  plus  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
cott<in>.hirt.s  and  drawers  from  00  cents  per 
dozen  pairs  plus  15  per  cent,  ad  valureni  to 
$2JZ5  per  doaen  pairs  plus  35  cents  ad  valorem. 
Schedule  .1  comprises  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  their 
maiuaactures.  Schedule  K  includes  wool  and 
woolens.  Wool  is  divided  into  three  classes 
witli  subdivisions,  the  rates  ranging  from  33 
cents  to  8  cents  a  pound;  dreaa  goods  pay 
dntios  ranjjing  from  7  cents  per  Square  yard 
plus  oU  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  11  cents  a 
square  yard  plus  65  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
blankets)  22  cents  a  pound  plus  SO  per  cent. 


ad  valorem  to  14  cent.s  a  pound  plus  55  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  clothing  uiid  carpets  have 
similar  combinations  of  both  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties.  Schedule  L  covers  silk  and 
silk  goods;  schedule  M  includes  pulp,  paper,  and 
publications;  and  schedule  N  includes  .sundries. 
Amuiig  the  latter  are  agricultural  implements, 
beads,  brut^hes,  bristles,  bituminous  coal,  cdce, 
tojrs,  feathers,  prepared  furs,  human  hair,  man- 
ufactures of  leather,  gutta-percha,  musieal  iu" 
Atruments,  paintings  and  statuary,  and  um* 
brellas. 

The  law  of  1909  placed  236  articles  on  the 
free  list.  Among  the  artieies  on  this  list  are 
the  following:  Animals  for  breeding,  exhibition, 

or  racing;  birds,  land,  and  water  fowl:  books, 
maps,  music,  and  publications  issued  for  sub- 
scribers or  exchanges  by  scientific  and  literary 
associations  or  academies  or  publications  for 
gratuitous  private  eireulation;  public  docu- 
ments of  foreif»n  governments;  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  raiat'd  print;  books,  maps,  and  music 
e8|)ecially  imported  in  very  limited  numbers 
for  the  use  of  a  religiotis,  philosophic,  educa- 
tional, or  'seientille  society;  rough  or  uncut 
diamonds  or  other  precious  stones;  undres.sed 
furs;  guano;  hideti  of  cattle;  India  rubber; 
models  of  invention;  needles;  petroleum,  crude 
or  refined,  and  its  products;  crude  paper  stock; 
pbilosopliic  and  seientifie  apparatus  for  cul- 
tural uses;  crude  potash;  professional  books,  im- 
plements, and  instruments;  tobacco  stems; 
woods  when  in  logs;  and  works  of  art. 

Tabutf  Board.  Throughout  bis  administra- 
tion President  Tsft  stood  for  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  the  basis  of  the  flndinr:s  of  a  tariff 
board  or  commission.  His  principle  in  the 
campaign  of  l!M)8  bad  been  that  prot<>elive 
duties  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  differ- 
ences In  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
Consequently  he  from  the  first  demanded  a 
board  of  investigation  to  determine  relative 
costs.  The  I'ayne-Aldrich  act  authorized  such 
a  board;  and  against  much  oposition  appropri- 
ations for  its  work  were  secured  for  1910-11 
and  1911-12.  The  House  Democrats,  however, 
refused  further  appropriations  and  the  life  of 
the  board  terminated  in  June,  l'J12.  The  press 
of  tlie  country  accepted  this  outcome  calmly, 
partly  because  it  was  expected  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  board  would  be  transferred  to  a 
new  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
in  the  Dcj)artment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
It  was  quite  widely  conceded  that  the  board  had 
done  faithful  and  valuable  work;  that  it  had 
shown  the  neeessitv  of  revision  downward;  but 
that  the  tade  assigned  it  of  determining  dif- 
ferences of  cojit  of  nuinufacture  was  insupcr- 
ttJ>le.  Democratic  o[>posilioii  was  due  to  their 
belief  that  the  board  liad  been  made  an  excu^ 
for  preventing  tariff  legislation.  Nevertheless 
the  board  did  much  to  show  that  high  costs 
and  high  wages  do  not  uniformly  go  tugether; 
and  tu  bring  into  question  the  traditional  Ite- 
publican  argument  that  protection  is  the  cause 
of  the  high  wages  of  Ameriean  labor. 

Rbcipkocitt.  The  Canadian  reciprocity 
treaty  which  was  passed  by  a  special  session 
of  Congress  iu  1011,  but  not  accepted  by  Can- 
ada, provided  that  whether  Canada  approved 
the  agreement  or  not,  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  upon  which  there  were  no  export  restric- 
tions sliould  be  admitted  free  from  Canada, 
following   the   enactment  of    that  provision. 
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KonraTp^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria  claimed  that  their  paper  and  wood  pulp 
should  likewise  bo  adiiuttod  free  under  the 
"most  favored  nation"  clause  of  their  com- 
mercial treaties.  In  IJJU  Germany  sent  to  the 
United  States  70,000  tons  of  wood  pulp  valued 
at  $3,000,000.  Moreover,  Germany  took  oeea> 
sion  to  admit  sIpoI  from  F^wrdon  at  rates  more 
favorable  than  those  iiupof>ed  upon  American 
steel*  defending  her  action  on  the  f^round  that 
she  was  dealing  with  Swedish  sU  c]  as  Con- 
gress dealt  wiu  Canadian  wood  jmlp.  Sneh 
fact.-*  as  these  made  ur<iPJit  ••ithcr  tlie  rejx'al 
of  the  prrtvision  or  the  exteniiiiun  of  a  similar 
privilege  t<>  all  countries  desiring  to  export 
wood  pulp  and  print  paper.  Hothiog,  however, 
was  done,  in  spite  of  considerable  i^tation. 

Iron  and  Stkki,.  The  Democrats  of  tlio 
House  had  intended  to  deal  with  the  wool 
sebedule  first,  but  on  account  of  the  report  of 
the  tariff  board  submitted  late  in  December 
tliey  turned  to  the  metals  schedule  as  most 
available  for  immcdiatf  n  vif-ioii.  On  January 
2ti  the  comniittee  on  ways  and  means  of  the 
House  rrpoi  It'll  a  bill  reducing  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  uroducts  by  30  to  60  per  cent.  This 
was  passed  by  the  House  three  days  later.  It 
put  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  as  al'^o  virimis 
products  controlled  by  "monopolies,  including 
sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  and  linotype 
machines.  It  also  placed  on  the  free  list  agri- 
euHnral  implements  and  various  articles  of 
common  use  such  as  rails  and  barbed  wire. 
It  placed  duties  of  8  per  cent,  on  pig  iron  ami 
10  per  ceyt.  on  steel  rails,  and  made  lar<re  re- 
ductions in  the  duties  on  structural  shapes 
and  other  heavy  products.  Cutlery  was  given 
a  rate  of  ;i5  per  cent.  These  reductions  wore 
supported  by  various  reports,  especially  tliat 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the 
steel  industry,  which  bad  juat  been  issued,  but 
also  by  the  reports  of  the  tmntgration  eornmia* 
sion  and  the  Ihneau  of  Labor  dealing  with  the 
steel  industry  and  by  hearings  before  commit- 
tees of  the  liouse.  The  tigures  of  international 
trade,  showing  the  ability  of  American  pro- 
dueers  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  were 
iiied  tn  show  tliat  reductions  wore  warranted. 
When  the  measure  reached  the  iStuatt  il  met 
tbe  opposition  of  both  win<.'8  of  the  Republicans. 
The  conservatives  took  refuge  behind  the  fact 
that  a  tariff  board  report  on  tbe  industry  bad 
not  been  made.  Tlie  Progressive  T'i|niblicanB 
brought  forward  a  iiieiisure  on  April  inter- 
mediate in  its  proposals.  The  Hou.'«e  bill  shifted 
tbe  basis  of  tbe  duties  Irom  speci&e  to  ad  val- 
orem rates,  the  aversfie  being  estimated  at  10 
to  '22  per  cent.;  existing  rates  average  ahnut 
33  to  37  per  cent.;  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can bill  averaged  about  2n  per  cent.  More- 
over, the  latter  bill  retained  the  speciflo  duties 
used  in  the  existing  law.  A  compromise  bill 
was  paswd  by  both  hntitjes.  but  vetoed  hy  the 
Pre.sideni  on  the  ground  that  the  tariir  buard 
had  made  no  report  on  the  steel  schedule,  and 
that  tbe  proposed  duties  furnished  insufficient 

rToteetion.   This  veto  waa  overridden  in  tbs 
louse  by  a  vote  of  173  to  83,  but  sustained  in 
the  Si  nate  un  August  1(1  by  a  vote  ot  32  to  3U. 

('MIMICAL  Schedule.  On  February  16  the 
committee  on  waya  and  meana  reported  a  bill 
for  tbe  revision  of  tbe  eliemieal  sebedule  with 
a  view  to  increased  reven-f^  Tliis  was  tbe 
iirst  general  revisiou  of   tltat  schedule  since 


1883  and  required  the  rearrangement  of  para* 

graphs,  and  the  renaming  of  numerous  ooai- 
inodiiies.  'J'lie  rate.s  were  confiiderably  alter*"'. 
Contrary  to  Democratic  rule,  ad  valorem  duiieN 
however,  were  used  Onlj  to  a  small  eJitent. 
owing  to  tbe  more  ready  Application  of  spedfie 
rates.  Chemicals  cannot  be  readily  tested  at 
time  of  ini)>ortation,  with  the  result  tlut  »d 
valorem  duties  encourage  tbe  imjtortation  of 
high  grades  undar  the  guise  of  low  grades 
Tbe  report  aeemniMnying  the  bill  abowed  that, 
between  1900  and  1910,  4068  patenta  relsfiajr 
to  cbeniical  industries  were  issued  by  tlu-  I'lt 
eiit  OHiee,  of  wliich  62  per  cent,  were  socnrid 
by  foreigners.  Foreign  holders  of  Anierican 
patent  rights  ore  not  required  to  nianuiaetu» 
their  products  tn  this  country;  they  thus  hsn 

a  monopoly  of  tbeir  products  .sidd  here.  ('"Q- 
nequeutly  the  taiill  on  sucii  produets  iu  DO  way 
beneflte  the  American  producer,  who  cannot 
compete  for  lack  of  patent  rights.  Moreover, 
the  industry  waa  found  to  be  closely  or^Maiaed 
so  that  prices  generally  were  not  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  For  these  reasons  large  reductiust 
were  believed  warranted.  The  Houaa  bill  ftikd 
to  pass  in  the  Senate. 

Wool.  A  report  of  tiie  tariff  board  on  wool 
and  woolens  in  four  volumes  wa*  trnn-imii;''^. 
to  Congi'eti«»  by  Frestdent  Taft  Dtjctuiber  21, 
1011.  It  was  commended  as  summarizing  a 
vast  amount  of  information,  but  criticised  for 
duplicating  material  already  available  dae> 
where.  Opinion  varied  widely  ns  to  the  valw 
of  cost  i.-iiiiiates  contained  iu  iL  After  an  ex- 
ten^ive  stuily  of  this  report  the  wipvs  sod 
means  comniittee  of  the  Douse  filed  on  Marek 
27  a  thorough  criticism  of  it.  This  critieiA 
began  by  rejectin;,'  the  cost  of  iiroduotioii  tliwv 
upon  which  the  tatitl  board  liad  yperuted.  U 
declared  that  costs,  meaning  thereby  e-\|t;i-«'- 
of  production,  do  not  show  accurately  the  com- 
petitive power  of  different  countries.  Slots' 
over,  tbe  diniculties  of  ascertaining  true  money 
costs  were  held  t^)  be  insuperable.  Bci^ides  tbe 
lIuu^e  Democrats  declared  that  the  tariff  board 
had  not  separated  tiie  cost  of  producing  wool 
from  that  of  producing  mutton  nor  preaeatcd 
any  satisfactory  method  of  treating  the  joint 
cost  of  these  two  products.  Tiie  cost  estimate* 
of  cloths  Were  hliown  to  be  few  in  number  aud 
largely  conjeclurai.  They  were  asceriauied  by 
procuring  sample  fabriei  abroad  which  vrere 
then  sent  to  American  manufacturers  for  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  production.  Elxtensivc  varia- 
tions in  cost  due  in  part  to  faulty  statistical 
methods  were  shown  to  undermine  tlte  validitj 
of  the  cost  uf  production  basis  of  oomparison. 
Though  the  board's  report  seemed  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  raw  wool  should  be  free,  the 
eoirunittee  found  evidence  to  warrant  a  duty  of 
20  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  other  respects 
also  the  committee  found  that  the  duties  plO* 
posed  in  the  Underwood  bill  of  1911  «tn 
largely  8Ustaine<I  by  tbe  board's  report. 

The  House  Democrats  therefore  re^nactcd  tbe 
Underwood  bill  of  1011.  In  tbe  Senate  a  sab- 
etitute  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Penroae  was  passed 
in  the  committee  of  the  vibole  on  .Tnly  25.  this 
bill  having,  it  was  said,  been  approved  by  tbe 
PrcHident.  Senator  La  Follette  moved  the  eB> 
actment  of  his  bill  of  1911  and  it  was  aeoeptad. 
There  followed  a  eonference  between  Honse  aad 
Senat<'  leaden*  anrf  the  r-uactment  bv  hnth 
houses  of  a  bill  substaatiaiiy  the  same  as  that 
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MMed  in  1911.  This,  however,  was  vetoed  by  TABB,   Ralph   Stockmat?.   An  American 

President  Taft  on  the  ground  that  it  authorized  geographer  and  educator,  clit'd  March  21,  1912. 

reductions  prt-nter  tliaii  tlie  boar<r>»  report  jus-  He  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  lst)4,  and 

titled.    He  declared,  however,  that  he  would  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 

S prove  a  bill  Diaking  leM  aceeaflive  reductions,  in  18<Jl.    In  1882  he  was  aaaiatani  to  the 

»  original  hiU  was  passed  over  tlie  Presi*  United  States  Fiali  Gonuniasion  and  Sniith8o« 

dettfa  veto  on  August  13  by  the  House  by  a  nian  Institution.  Be  was  assistant  gco1n<4i:it  in 

vote  of  174  to  80,  twenty-one  Republicans  vot-  the  Texas  Oeoln^iical  Survey  in  IS'^S  and  1891. 

ing  in  the  aihrmative.   In  the  Senate  tlte  vote  In  1890  and  1891  he  was  assistant  in  geology 

was  only  39  for  to  88  against  the  veto  thus  at  Harvard  University.    From  1892  to  1906  he 

being  sustained.  was  a  member  of  tbe  faculty  of  Cornell  Univer* 

CoTTOjr.   On  March  26,  the  report  of  the  'fty  as  aasistant  professor  of  geology  and  pro* 

tariff  board  on  cotton  manufactures  was  sent  festjor  of  dynnmic  poo!nf;y  and  physical  pco^- 

to  Congress  by  the  President.    In  an  accom-  raphy.    From  lOOG  until  the  time  of  his  deatli 

paaying  message  he  found  that  it  would  war-  be  was  professor  of  physical  |,'eography  at  Cor- 

rant  very  considerable  reduetions  of  duties  and  mIL  He  acted  also  as  special  field  assistant 

urged  action  to  that  end.    This  report  msde  «f  ^  United  States  Geological  Survey.  He 

no   study  of  raw  materials,   that  txinf:  con-  wrote  widely  on  geological  and  geographical 


<rf  the  costs  of  yarns  In  the  United  States  and  Sconoink  Utoluijy  of  the  I  >nud  Htatea  (1893); 

in  Lancashire  mills.    Also  efforts  weia  msde  Ulcmentury  Phyaical  Geography   (1805) ; 

to  determine  the  cost    of    producing    sample  nentary  Geology  (1897);  First  Book  of  Phyai- 

fahrics.   (ho   rfsultH  being  biunid  on  the  esti-  "af   Geography    (1897);    Tarr    and  ilcMurnj 

mates  of  manufaclurprs.     It  found   the  dif-  Oeographies  (1900,  1902);  rinjskiU  (Irof/mphy 

ferences  in  the  costs  of  yarns  to  equal  about  -^c^w  York  Slate  (1902);  Netp  i'hyairal  (icog- 

three  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  mill  oosta  of  t'opAu   (1904).   He  also  wrote  many  mono* 

producing  such  yams  in  Great  Britain.    It  P*P"  «»  geographical  and  geological  topics, 

fift   forth  certnin   practices    of    jobbers     and  waa  assoeiatO  editor  of  the  Journal  9t  Q909' 

dealern  wherei>v   prices  are  maintained;    thus  ^^^^'g, 

notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tlie  co^^ts  of  pro-  TASMAl^TA.    An  island  south  of  Victoria, 

duction  in  American  mills  sometimes  are  less  constituting  a  stttte  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

than  eosts  abroad,  aelling  prices  here  are  linl-  Australia.    Area.  26,215  square  miles.  Popu> 

fnrrnlv  hi^'her.    The  report  warranted  the  con-  letion  (census  of  April  3,  1911),  191,211,  ex- 

elusion  that  in  all  hut  the  very  finest  grades  elusive  of  full-blooded  aboriginals.    Hobart,  the 

of  cotton  goods  no  protection  was  needed.  capita],  had  27,526  inhabitants;  with  suburbs. 

In  June  the  House  committee  on  wavs  and  3U,u;J7.   Governor  in  1912,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Harry 

means  presented  a  criticism  of  this  'report  Barron,  ai»pointed  to  be  governor  of  Western 

The  committee  declared  the  report  incomplete  Australia  in  1913;  premier,  A.  Solomon, 

because   it   dealt   with  only   one-third   of  the  AvSfBALlA. 

schedule;   and  therefore  it  was  mm]  i-sible  as  A  new  cabinet  was  formed  itt  Jnne  under  Mr. 

a  basis  for  revision.      The    committee    laid  A.  K.  .Solomon  as  premier. 

Special  stress    on    the    absence    of    accurate  ,  TAXATION.    The  development  of  the  taxa- 

figurps  of  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad,  tion  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  take  more 

It  contended  tliat  the  estimates  of  cost  for  ""d  more  tbe  direct  forms  of  Income,  inheri* 

yarns  were  not  authoritative.    It  found   that  tnncc,  and  land  increment  taxes.    At  the  same 

the  board   had  actually  abandoned   the   idea  the  traditional  j^encral  property  tax  is 

of  comparative  costs  for  that  of  comparative  generally  superseded  by  the  taxation  <tf 

wholesale  prices  as  a  basis  for  rate  makins.  realty  separately  and  the  extension  of  taxes 

1  hu-*  the  selling  prices  of  samples  were  ot-  corporationa.   Nevertheless  Ohio,  in  its  new 

tained  in  Great   Hriiain;   these  samples  were  constitutional    reform    retained    the  general 

then   submittetl   to   American  mills   for  e«ti-  property  tax.    In  Germany,  England,  Oregon, 

mates.    The  committee  contended  that  the  re-  W  a>,hin;rton,   the   Canadian     Northwest,  and 

port  showed  the  different^  in  yam  costs  to  be  China  the  movement  for  tbe  taxation  of  tbe 

slight;  that  cheaper  grades  cost  no  more  to  unearned  increment  of  land  has  reodved  wide 

manufacture  here  than  in  Great  Bratain;  but  acceptance  and  increasing  adoption.    In  New 

that  on  fancy  cotton  cloths,  Icnit  goods,  under-  York  City  tiiis  ptdicy  was  actively  discussed 

wear,  and  hosiery  some  protection  was  war-  during  the  year,  particularly  as  a  means  of 

ranted.    A  bill  carrying  out  these  ideas  was  relieving  congestion  of  population  as  well  as 

pasned  by  the  House  and  about  the  middle  of  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  The  proposal  for 

Atigust  bv    the    Senate.           however,    was  income  taxation  gained  wider  acceptance;  the 


BUOAK.    The    Democratic    leaders    of    the  law  which  New  York  adopted  in  1<)11  was  car- 

House  aought  to  place  sugar  on  the  free  list,  ried  forward;  and  administrators  and  scien- 

They  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  t4  1tepttM^  *W«  students  oi  taxes  continued  tbe  discus* 

cans  in  passing'  a  bill  on  March   15  to  this  s'on  of  the  problem  of    separating  national, 

effect.    Thu  resulting  loss  of  more  than  $oO,-  Slate,  and  local  taxes  and  forming  them  into 

000.000  in  revenue  was  made  up  by  a  new  a  just  and  supplementary  whole, 

excise  tax  pamed  four  days  later.    (See  Taxa-  Income  Tax  A>iE.\DME.NT.    A  joint  resolu- 

Tioif.)    The  Senate,  however,  substituted  a  bill  tion  of  Congress  adopted  in  1900  proposed  an 

providing  for  only  moderate  reduction  of  duties  amendment    to    the    Constitution  authorizing 

together  with  alterations  in  the  mode  of  ap-  Congress  to  levy  a  tax  on  income  "  from  what- 

Jlhrntion.    No  agreement  beinp  reached  in  con-  ever  source    derived,    without  apportionment 

»r«nce,  both  the  Free  Sugar  bill  and  the  Hscise  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard 

bill  wei«  ket.  te  any  census  or  enumeration.**  This  had  been 

SABJCHAV.    See  AwnUMXMrr.  approved  at  the  ehiee  of  1012  by  the  following 


vetoed  by  the  President. 
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34  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
forniA,  Oolonido,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansaii,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Mai  viand,  MictiiKan,  Minuesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  .MniitiiiKi.  Nrbnisku.  Nevada,  New 
York,  >iortli  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Uk- 
lahooia,  Oregon,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota, 
Tcnncssrc.  'Icxas,  Washington,  Wisconsin.  Only 
4  Stati's  liuti  finally  rejected  the  amendment: 
('oiim-L-iKul,  New  Hampshire,  Kliodc  Island, 
and  Utah.  Tbe  ratification  of  3U  States  was 
necessary  for  its  adoptiot]. 

CoRTOBATiON  TAX.  The  federal  corporation 
tax  law  of  1905>  provided  that  insurance  com- 
jiaiiies  should  [niy  i-\fi-c  taxes  i'(Hial  tu  one  per 
cent  of  ttieir  annual  net  ineoiiie  exclusive  of 
dividends  from  the  stock  of  other  corporations. 
The  law  defineu  in  particular  the  methods 
of  determining  the  net  income.  Suit  was 
biuu^ht  early  in  1912  by  the  Mutual  Life 
ln!>uruiice  (jompauy  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  on  the  grounds 
that  the  law  was  wrongly  interpreted  when 
dividends  paid  to  its  policy  iiotders  were  in* 
eluded  witliin  the  net  iiicuiiic,  Tlie  court  de- 
cided in  favor  uf  the  cuiupuiiy,  holding  that 
dividends  are  not  "  income  received,"  and  that 
expenditures  for  replacing  furniture^  etc.,  are 
expenses  and  not  investments.  It  was  the  lay 
opinion  that  the  court  thus  exempted  innurance 
companies  from  tlie  burden  which  Conpress 
probably  sought  to  place  upon  them,  but  tiiat  in 
so  doing  It  had  reasoned  logically  from  the 
nature  of  the  corporation  tax. 

Democbatic  Income  Tax  Protosal.  A  bill 
known  as  the  Excise  bill,  presented  by  the 
House  committee  on  ways  and  means  in  Feb- 
ruary, provided  that  the  loss  in  revenue  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  should  be  made  up  by  a  federal  income 
tax.  This  tax  assumed  the  form  of  an  excise 
tax  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  ruling  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  on  the  corporation  tax  in 
1011.  ^is  decision  upheld  that  tax  as  **«o 
excise  on  the  privilege  of  doing  business  as  a 
corporation.'*  The  new  i)ro}io8al  therefore  was 
to  levy  a  "special  excisr  u]>on  doing  busiiir-  ty 
copartnerships  or  individuals."  All  incomes  of 
$6000  and  less  were  exempted;  as  were  also  in- 
comes afleeted  by  the  corporation  tax.  The  old 
method  of  self  assessment  rather  than  the 
stoppagc-at-source  method  was  retained.  The 
rate  wag  one  per  cent.  The  tax  was  estimated 
to  yi.  ld  5;6O.OO0.0(K).  but  Republican  Congress- 
men declared  it  would  yield  less  than  half  that 
sum.  Though  passed  by  tbe  House,  and  by  tbe 
Senate  with  various  encumhranres.  it  was  a 
part  of  the  unfiniahetl  business  at  the  close  of 
the  session. 

Wisconsin.  In  1811  Wisconsin  enacted  a 
progressive  income  tax  law.  This  exempted  all 

personal  property,  except  farm  animals  and 
niercluuils*  and  manufacturers'  stock;  applietl 
the  principle  of  stoppagc-at-source:  authorized 
the  taxation  of  corporations  under  a  separate 
set  of  progressive  schedules;  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing exemptions:  Kor  an  individual  $800,  for 
a  hu-sbiind  and  wife  !pl200;  for  each  child  under 
is  or  other  dependent  fM'rsi>n  >_'<ni.  'I'ui-  cnn-ti- 
tutionnlity  of  Ihiti  law  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  on  every  point.  The 
court  denied  the  soundness  of  the  arguments 
that  the  prnjrressive  feature*  were  unreasonably 
dit»criniinat III','.  l«'d  t"  .Jimtilr  inv.itinii.  .iiici  de- 
prived citizens  of  the  equal  protection  of  tbe 


laws.  It  found  progressive  taxation  spedfiesl^ 
authorized  by  the  State  constitution,  which  pn- 

vides  tlmt  "  taxes  may  aino  U>  imposed  on  in- 
comes, privileges,  and  oceupaljon*,  which  tai« 
may  be  ^raduated  and  progressive,  and  rea^n- 
able  exemptions  may  be  provided."  The  ooort 
held  the  progressive  features  not  only  enosti* 
tutionalt  but  also  economically  sound.  .Stui- 
larly  it  held  the  exemption  features  tu  !«■  not 
only  essentially  reasonable,  but  well  wUbin 
legislative  discretion.  Finally  the  separate 
rates  for  corporations  were  held  justiBed  lie- 
cause  of  the  privileges  which  corporations  ex- 
clusively bold  and  the  differences  between  a  cor- 
poration and  an  im.ividual  in  business 

BiaLlocftAPUY.  Among  the  new  books  were 
the  following:  8Mt  Hd  local  taction..  Id- 
4ren«»  9»d  prooecrfHijw,  fifth  annual  confereace 
under  the  Cttspiees  of  the  National  Tax  Associs- 
tion,  held  at  Richmond,  Va..  .September 
1911:  J.  Orr,  Taxation  of  land  xuiue«  as  it  ef- 
fecta  landowners  oud  others;  L,  F.  Post,  Out- 
lines of  (ecluras  oh  the  tamtion  ttf  ktnd  satest; 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  TraiU  de  la  sp«e»«e  dn 

fiuancr.t;  \V.  V.  Marshall,  Cwr6  to  pn-ihitorv. 
wtalth ;  \'inebcrg,  J'loiincial  atui  lotal  tuju- 
tion  in  Canada;  P.  V.  Ross,  Inheritance  <aw- 
turn;  C.  F.  W.  Daaslar,  Treaftse  ois  Me  tetc 
IsMftof.  Mention  should  be  aaade  alio  of 
articles  ay  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seli^'nian  n 
"  Recent  tax  reforini  abroad  "  in  the  i'olUu-al 
8cienci  Oi,  r,  /    ;    for  September  and  December. 

TAYLOB,  SlB  AUKXANDEB.  An  English 
soldier,  engineer,  and  educator,  died  Febmary 
24,  1912.  He  was  born  in  1S2G.  T!  ;  t,jr?<i 
the  army,  and  in  1845  went  to  t'ah  lUia  a-  a 
subaltern  of  the  Hen^'ul  Enjiiiieers.  He  took 
|>art  in  several  battles  trom  1S45  to  IS49,  chieHy 
in  the  capacity  of  engineer.  In  1857  he  joinwl 
the  force  before  Delhi  as  second-in-command  of 
the  engineers.  On  several  occasions  lie  pene- 
trated alone  and  in  daylight  tiirouj.'h  the 
enemy's  outi>ost  and  made  a  detailed  study  ol 
the  defenses.  His  plan  of  attadk  was  fiasltf 
adopted.  During  ttiia  aiegc  be  was  severe? 
wounded.  Following  the  relief  of  Delhi  he  was 
employed  in  quieting  the  surroundinj;  district*. 
He  commanded  the  Bengal  Engineers  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Luelciiow,  where  be  was 
again  wounded.  He  also  commanded  the  engi- 
neers in  the  Umballa  campaign  of  186S.  la 
ISH.'j  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  and  sec- 
retary to  the  Punjab  government  and  in  tbe 
last  two  year.s  t)f  his  Indian  service  was  deputy 
ins|H>ctor-general  of  militaij  worka  and  pnsi- 
dent  of  the  Indian  defense  eommittee.  rnm 
1890  to  1890  he  was  prrstdent  of  tbe  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  Colle};e.  This  institution 
was  abolished  several  years  Ix-fiire  his  death, 
lie  was  made  a  general  iu  1878.  He  received 
several  medals  and  decorations  for  gallantry  in 
acti'ri. 

TAYLOR,  Ezra  B.  An  American  public  of- 
licial,  former  iiicnilwr  of  (  ongress  from  Ohio, 
died  January  29,  1912.  He  waa  born  in  Nd- 
son,  O.,  in  16SS,  and  received  an  aeademie  edo- 

cation.  He  was  admitted  to  the  har  in  1^J5 
and  served  as  pruaecuting  attoriiev  for  i^orlagf 
County.  From  1877  to  1880  lie  'was  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  plena.  He  waa  elected  to  . 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  in  1880  for  the  vnex* 
pirpd  terra  of  James  A.  Garfield  and  was  re 
elected  to  the  Fortv-neventh  and  Fiftv  second 
('mi;:re-s,-..  inclusive  <1SS11H93). 

TAYLOB^    RoBsm    Lovk,   United  States 
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Senator  from  Tennewee,  died  March  31,  1912. 
He  was  born  in  Carter  County,  Teniu,  in  1850. 
Hia  early  days  were  apent  on  the  iana  ol  hia 
father,  but  even  at  the  Otttaet  of  hb  entoer 
poUlica  were  his  'if  Interest.  In  1878  he 
waa  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He 
made  a  unique  campaign  for  election  during 
which  be  played  the  vioUn  and  anng  the  old 
folk  songs  of  the  monntaina.  "By  thia  means  be 
won  the  title  of  "  Fiddling  Bob,"  which  clung 
to  him  for  life.  After  serving  in  tiie  Uoui^e  of 
BepraMntatives  for  one  term  Im  beeame  pcn- 
aioii  «fcat  at  KooxvUle,  Xeno.  He  waa  elected 
ooTemor  of  TeoBMeee  in  IMO  and  waa  re- 
elected in  1888.  He  was  again  elected  governor 
in  1886.  In  this  campaign  he  pursued  tlie 
aaine  tactics  which  had  proved  so  popular  wlieti 
he  wae  eleeted  to  CoqgreM.  For  several  years 
he  retired  from  politiea  and  appeared  on  the 
lecturing  platform.  His  most  popular  lecture 
was  cntkled  '  The  Fiddle  and  the  Bow."  This 
he  delivered  hundreds  of  times  in  all  parte  of 
the  United  Statea.  In  the  Democratic  primary 
eleetioB  in  IMtt  lie  waa  nominated  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  was  elected  to  this 
in  January,  1907,  by  an  almost  uoani- 
Tote  of  tiie  l^ielntnre. 

TAYLOB,  Samvel  Colksidoe.  An  EnpHsh 
eonpoeer,  died  August,  1912.  He  vta.&  burn  in 
London  in  1875.  liis  fatlier  was  a  doctor  of 
medieiiie,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  his 
mother  an  English  woman.  In  1891  he  entered 
the  Roval  College  of  Music  a«?  a  student  of  the 
violin,  *  studied  composition  with  rtir  Villiers 
Stanford,  and  in  1893  gained  a  compo«ition 
aeholarahip.  In  1898  the  first  part  of  his  Mia- 
w«ibft  trilogy,  BUneath^a  Wedding  Feaat,  was 
produced  at  thp  Poyal  College.  The  second 
part,  Th«  Death  oj  Al innehaka,  was  brought 
out  at  the  North  8tafIord»hire  Festival  in 
1990*  and  the  third,  Hiatcatha'^  Departure,  by 
the  Royal  Choral  Soelety  in  1900.  In  the  ^lay 
following  the  overture  for  the  whole  trilo^ 
liLuid  idir  the  first  time.  He  wrote  inci- 
dental music  for  ni  iMv  uf  the  plavs  produced 
by  Sir  Herbert  B«erbobm  Tree.  Tnis  included 
aceonpeniments  to  the  dramas,  Herod,  Ulyn- 
ar8.  Aero,  and  Faust,  all  by  Stephen  PhiUipa. 
In  1904  he  b^ame  conductor  Of  the  London 
Handel  So  i  t  He  was  beat  known  in  the 
United  States  through  bis  chornl  work.  He 
WM  the  most  important  of  colored  mualeal  com- 
poaera  and  one  tA  the  beat  known  ef  nodem 
eompoeera. 

TBLBOXi&PHT.  The  deferred  measa^e 
form  of  day  and  night  aarviee  inangnrated  m 
1910  has  stinalated   the   nae  of  telegraphic 

f.ieilitit-  ti.  u  ni,irk>-;d  d^ree.  The  number  of 
nje»Hage8  of  thjs  class  handled  in  1912  was  in 
excess  of  20.000,000.  There  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive intvoduetion  of  awitehinc  deviees  where* 
by  operators  are  enabled  to  switch  their  table 
inetmni.  lit-  from  circuit  to  circuit  in  response 
to  lamp  signals.  Tltese  have  been  extensively 
Vtlllned  in  the  British  service  and  in  the  Lon- 
don  main  office  save  the  daily  repetition  of  19,- 
000  through  messages.  In  Amerfea  the  trans* 
mission  of  t)0  per  cent  of  all  messages  is  done 
manually,  despite  the  development  of  a  number 
of  types  of  automatic  and  printing  deviccH,  In 
cable  telegraphy  tranamiasion  ia  largely  ao- 
eompliflhed  by  perforated  strips  of  paper  and 
mechari>Ml  ^-ctiili^r^*. 
XBL£0&APHY    AND  TELEPHOinr, 


VVlRKI.KSS.      8n     \\  1HEI.KS8     I'ELWlliU.i'HI  AKD 

Ttl.Kf  ili>N  V. 

TELSPaONY.  Telephonie  profirress  hat 
turned  from  the  direction  of  new  appliances  to 

the  more  errici.  nr  use  of  existing  facilities.  Ini 
portant  asi>ects  ui  this  progreiss  in  ]!)12  were 
the  great  extension  in  the  use  of  Pupin  loading 
coils,  the  oompletion  of  a  loaded  network  of 
high  transmission  eAeleney  oonneetinff  alt  im> 
portant  centres  east  of  the  K  i  lv  Mountains, 
and  the  unification  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
circuits.  The  radius  of  long  distance  tranHinis- 
aion  BtiU  reaches  from  the  AUantie  seaboard 
to  Denver,  but  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
circuits  point  to  trLin«>rnntinental  transmission 
in  1014.  The  automatic  systems  have  made 
little  advance  in  direct  use,  but  the  lk>ll  inter- 
ests have  acquired  extensive  patent  rigbta  in 
this  field  and  are  making  preparationa  for  a  eon* 
aidcrable  use  of  semi-automatic  operation,  par- 
ticularly in  handling  incoming  Irunking  calls, 
that  ia  calls  for  connection  to  an  exchange 
other  than  the  one  to  which  the  calling  party 
is  eonnected.  Automatic  ayatems  have  received 
more  attention  in  Europe  than  in  America,  -la 
government  ownership  tends  to  make  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  qpefetor  neve  impmrteat  than 

here. 

The  450-mile  sable  system  between  Boston 
and  Washinf^ton  was  practically  completed  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  caoles  represent  the  highest 
advance  in  phantom  operation,  or  the  i  rn]il:iy- 
meut  of  a  pair  of  basic  metallic  circuits  as  a 
third  circuit,  giving  three  elreuita  from  font' 
wires.  Thia  inatallatton  w«e  undertaken  pri- 
marily to  eliminate  the  Interruption  of  ser* 
vice  on  overhead  lines  attendant  upon  accidents 
and  adverse  weather  conditions.  The  new 
French  cable  crossing  the  English  Channel  is 
an  interesting  example  of  eontinnoua  loadlqg.. 
The  main  eonduetors  are  aurnmnded  by  a  eloee 
helical  layer  of  fine  iron  wire,  so  distributed  as 
to  completely  compensate  for  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  the  cable.  Its  working  results  have 
been  excellent.  The  tendency  of  the  American 
telephony  indnstrf  to  become  coneentrated  en- 
tirely under  the  Bell  system  has  ro^itinued  un-. 
abated.  The  most  noteworthy  tranatcr  of  con- 
trol in  1012  was  in  the  case  of  the  extensive 
Bay  Cities  Home  Telephone  Company  operating 
ia  the  San  Francisco  district.  An  Important 
aspect  of  telephone  progress  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  pension  and  sick  benefit 
aystem  by  the  Bell  interests.  A  fu)i  I  )f  $10,- 
CK)O,f)O0  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose  and 
17.3,000  employes  are  included  in  its  benefits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
telephones  and  mi  lee  ol  wire  on  January  1. 
19ISI 


Telephones  Jan.  1,  '12   Wire  Jan.  I,  'l* 
PC.  P.C. 
Number  Inc.  PC.      Miles    Inc.  P.C. 


eat 


(partly  over  to  (partly  over  to 
it'd.)Jan.  1,11  T'l.  e8r(l.)Jan.  l.'ll  T 


TL 


u.  8.......  •^Ma.ooo  10  n,i   18.179.000  9  61.6 

UCOOO   18     S.7        788.000  11  2.6 
*,23»,000     9    2«0       9  461  000    8  32.0 


All  other 

countries. 


617,000    21  4.2 


i,i:i>:,^HiO  32  3.9 


Total    ...12.463.000   10  100.0     29.6«6.0O0   9  100.0 

TBKPBBATOBX.  See  FsnnM. 

TEMPIiEHOP.    S<'r  AnriiiTBCTUBn. 
TEMPLE  ISON  OOMf  ANY.   See  TaWBTB.  r 
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TENANT  FABMINQ.    See  Agriccltub£. 
TENEMENT  HOUSE    WQEK   IV  HXW 
CITT.    See  Child  Labor. 
TBN-HOUB  LAW  IN  MASSACUUHBRB. 

See  Labob  LeoislavHUI,  Mcurt,  and  MAflSACBll' 

SETTS,  Leginlatxon, 

TENNESSEE.  Population.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  statiHticn  compiled  during 
1912  out  of  the  total  population,  2,184,789,  flw 
foreign-born  whites  numbered  18,470,  eonqiand 
with  17,586  in  1900.  Of  these,  the  largest  rnnii* 
her.  3870.  came  from  Germany;  from  Russia, 
2494;  from  Ireland,  2281;  from  Italy,  2025; 
•ad  fipom  Enf^nd,  2036.  other  European  coun- 
trlea  were  represented  by  smaller  numbers.  The 
nesroes  in  the  State  fn  1910  numbered  47S,0fl8 
and  the  mulattoes,  118,697.  In  1890  the 
negroes  numbered  430,078  and  the  mulattoes, 
74.463. 

OoAb  The  production  of  eoal  in  the  State  in 
1911  wu  6.433,158  short  tons,  valued  at  $7,- 

209,734.  This  was  a  decrease  from  the  output 
ol  1910,  which  was  7,121,380  short  tons,  valued 
at  $7,925,350.  The  output  in  1911,  however, 
was  larger  than  that  in  1900,  and  exceeded  that 
in  any  preeeding  year  exeept  1907. 

The  production  of  bllHter  copper  in  the  State 
in  1911  was  18,965,143  pounds,  compared  with 
10,091,777  pounds  in  1910.  The  entire  output 
was  from  the  Ducktown  district,  located  in  the 
extreme  aoutheastern  part  of  the  Stata  This 
district  was  one  of  the  earliest  large  produrern 
in  the  country.  At  the  close  of  1911  the  total 
output  was  approximately  230,660,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  State  in 
101 1  amonnted  to  469,728  long  tons,  valued  at 
$632,339,  compared  with  a  product  of  732,247 
long  tons  valued  at  $I,048,SiZ3. 

AnRicn.TrRE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1912  are  given 
in  the  follonring  tables 


Number  or 
UM 

Number     of  eOtalH' 

llshmc-nts   4,609 

IPersons   ennaged  la 

manufactures..,,  87.672 
ProprletorH  and 

firm    members...  5,416 
Salaried  emptoyeea  6,417 
Wace  earners  av> 
arase  anmt>er)..  TtJM 
Primary  horsepower  242.277 

CaplUl   1167,92^,000 

Expensea   158.^8o,ikh) 

Services    37.438,000 

Salaries   9.186,000 

Wages    28.252,000 

Materials     104.oi6,Oi>0 

MIscellaneouM    17.&26.000 

Value  of  product  H..  180||Si7,6M 
Value    of  producu 
loaa  coat  of  nia> 
tertala    76J01.0M 


P.  a 
or  tab 

1S04  1M4.'I» 


3.  ITS 
69.287 

3.80S 

4,  »16 

ia.in 

171.760 

8102.439.000 

119.32S,000 
27.886.000 
S.080.000 
22.806,000 
79.3G2.O00 
12.U»0,(M>0 


MS 

iti 

HA 

IL2 
ff.8 

a» 

33.2 
S4.S 
80.S 
23  > 
31.1 
4&.S 


Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Oom    .,  1912  3, 331!. 000  88,298,000  $53,862,000 

1911  3,400,000  91,120.000  56.5S3.noo 

 1912  674.000  7.077,000  7.>'77.iii>o 

1911  720,000  8,280,000  7.'.M9,ooo 

 1912  258.000  5.599,000  i.U2.\m\ 

_                   1911  316,000  6,142,000  3,071.000 

Rye   Iflf  17.000  184.000  192.000 

^    ^            Itll  18.000  228.000  224.000 

Potatoeo  ...1912  88,000  6.844.000  1841,000 

1911  38.000  1.658.000  1.888,000 

Hay   1912  888,000  a  1.154.000  18.233.000 

1911  400.000  a  400.000  6,680.000 

Tobacco   1912  110.000  b  72.600.000  6,166.000 

1911  77,000  b  62.370.000  CJ61,4iO 

Cotton   1911  ..  ....  c  420^000  I!«.1T.. 

a  Tons,    b  Pounds,    c  Bales. 

Mancfactures.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta- 
tistles  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909.  and  were 

compiled  in  1912.  Tcnripssoc  is  prcPmincntIv 
an  agricultural  and  mining  State,  and  its  man- 
ufactures are  based  largely  on  its  rich 
mineral  resources.  From  the  table  in  the  next 
column  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1009  there  wtvt 
4609  manufacturing  estahlishrnents,  giving  em- 
ployment to  87.672  persons. 

The  value  of  the  product  was  largest  in  the 
lumber  and  timber  industries.  $30,457,000;  itt 
the  manufacture  of  flour>milt  and  grist-mill  pro- 
ducts, $29,070,000:  in  foundry  anrl  machine- 
shop  products.  $9,190,000;  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing. $7,173,000;  in  industries  connected  with 
railways.  $6,777,000.  The  toUl  number  of  per- 
S4ma  employed  ih  manufaeturvra  in  1009  was 


87,672,  of  whom  77.277  were  male  and  lO^M 
female.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  for  more 
than  one-half  the  wage-earners  were  60  a  week. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  worked  from  64 
to  60  hours  a  week;  7.6  per  cent,  were  em- 
ployed in  establishments  where  the  prevailing 
hours  of  labor  are  less  than  54  a  week,  and  15 
per  ciiit.  in  establishments  where  they  are  more 
60  hours  a  week.  The  largest  number  of  wage- 
earners  was  employed  in  Nashville^  9711;  te 
Memphis  were  7027,  and  in  Chattanooga  6410. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Memphis  was 
$30,241,519;  of  Nashville,  $29,649,697. 

Edccation.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  on  June  30,  1912,  was  756,966.  Of  these, 
687,156  were  whites  and  160310  were  colored. 
The  pupils  enrolled  numbered  539,901.  of  whcM 
438,603  were  wliito  and  101.309  were  colored. 
In  the  elementary  schools  there  were  enrolled 
441,163  pupils;  in  county  high  schools,  7546, 
and  in  olty  schools.  01,202.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  was  11,367.  Of  these,  3280  wne 
white  male  teachers,  5928  white  female  teach- 
ers, and  the  colored  male  teachers  numbered 
574  and  colored  female  teachers,  1364.  The  av- 
erajge  monthly  salary  of  teachers  was  $48.  The 
totil  expenditures  for  aehools  waa  $6,637,080. 

Politics  and  Gotebmient 

There  was  no  session  of  the  Isgislatnre  in 
1912  aa  the  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  list 

was  held  in  1911.    The  date  for  th«  nest  ss^ 

sion  is  January  ti,  1913. 

Elections  were  held  for  State  officers  on  No» 
vember  6.  The  Democratie  State  convention  «• 
May  6  elected  24  delates  to  the  national  con- 

%'ention.  Resolutions  not  to  instruct  thi>  dele- 
gates were  adopted.  The  convention  also  named 
8  delcfjatcs  at  largc  who  had  been  agreed  upea 
by  the  camnaign  managers  of  Cla»,  Wilson 
Harmon,  and  tfnderwood.  Each  of  these  dele- 
gates had  half  a  vote.  Oovpmnr  Tlnoppr  wa? 
the  Rppiililioan  candidate  fur  reelection  and  was 
indorsed  by  the  independent  Denoerata,  whUe 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  wsa 
Benton  McMillln.  The  Hon.  M.  It  Patterson  was 
nominated  by  the  regular  Democrats  for  T'liit.-l 
States  senator,  but  later  withdrew.  The 
tion  of  November  rpsulte<l  ns  follows:  For 
President.  Wilson  received  135.300,  Taft  60,- 
674.  Roosevelt  .53.066.  IMia  3462.  and  Chain 
834.  Wilson's  plurality  was  74.720.  For  fO*^ 
amor,  McMillio,  Dem.,  received  111,973  TOtrS, 
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Hooper,  Rep.,  120,078,  PosttJii,  f>(H'.,  44ti4,  and 
Harold,  Pro.  2702.  The  l^ielature  contains  59 
ngvlMr  X>MD«erati»  29  inMpeodent  DemocrAto, 
33  RepublicMU,  and  11  Shelby  Oouaty  Demo- 
crats. 

As  the  result  of  tlie  death  of  Senator  Robert 
L.  Taylor  (q.  v.)  it  was  necessary  for  fJovertior 
Hooper  to  appoint  a  auccessor  to  fill  nut  his 
term.  On  April  2  he  appointed  Newell  Sanders, 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Cbatanooga,  and 
chairman  of  the  Tenaeiiee  RepuUkan  commit- 
tee. 

State  Govebxment.  Governor,  Benjamin  W. 
Hooper,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  Good- 
Ice.  Dem.,  Treasurer,  George  T.  Taylor,  Rep.; 
rommia.-iioner  of  Agriculture,  Gcnrge  Peck, 
Rep.i  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  W. 
Bneter,  Dem.;  Comptroller,  Frank  Dibrell, 
Dem.;  Adjutant-General,  Frank  Maloney, 
Rep.;  Attorney-General,  Chwltt  T.  Catee,  Jr., 
Dem.;  ComnttMioner  of  laMu-ance,  George  T. 
Taylor,  Rep. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  K.  Shields;  Juatioei,  A.  S.  Buchanan^ 
Grafton  Green,  M.  M.  Neil,  and  D.  L.  Lanedcn; 
Cierk,  Joseph  J.  Roach — all  Democrats. 

Stats  Legisi.atUBE,  1913.  Democrats,  Sen- 
ate 18,  House  67,  joint  ballot  76;  Republicans, 
Senate  0,  Hoiue  22,  Joint  ballot  28;  Progres- 
ri^es,  Senate  0,  Honee  8,  joint  Imllot  3;  In- 
dep  iiiL  ntB,  Senate  ",  House  17,  joint  ballot  26. 

iJeiuocratic  majority,  Senate  3,  House  15, 
joint  ballot  18. 

The  repreeentatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Unrid  Statcs,  section  CongreBt, 

TEmrSSSEE,  Univkrxity  of.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
founded  in  1874.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  collegiate  year 
191 M2  was  1541.  There  were  ISO  members  of 
*hn  fanilty.  There  were  no  noteworthy  changes 
in  the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no  Impor- 
tsnt  benefactions  were  received.  rir  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  university  amounted  at  the 
end  of  the  collegiate  year  1911-12  to  $636,030. 
There  were  34,596  volumes  in  the  library. 
President,  Brown  Ayres,  Pli.  D.,  LL.  D. 

T  £  B  B  £  L  L,  Alkxa.sder  Watkins.  An 
American  diplomat,  died  September  10,  1912. 
He  wan  born  in  Patrick  County,  Va.,  in  1827, 
and  wan  educated  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  in  St.  '  Jof^eph.  Mo.  He  removed  tn 
iexaa  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  di.HtruL 
court  in  that  State  in  1857,  serving  until  1802. 
During  the  Civil  War  be  was  colonel  of  CAV- 
airy  in  the  Oemfsderate  army.  He  waa  a  mem- 
ber' of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives  for 
fiiur  yearu  and  of  the  senate  for  ten  years.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
to  Turkey.   He  held  this  position  until  1897. 

TBBBELL,  JbsKPR  HmwBTREsa.  Ameri> 
cm  public  official,  former  governor  of  ne<prpia, 
tiled  November  17,  1912,  lie  was  born  in 
Greenville,  Ga.,  in  1861,  and  was  educated  in 
the  oonimon  seliools,  iHe  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  Durinf  1884- 
188<>  he  wan  a  member  of  the  Georgia  House  of 
BepresentativcH  and  in  1800- 1892  was  State  Hon 
ator.  From  1892  to  1902  he  was  attorney 
eeoeral  of  the  State.  He  resigned  this  office 
m  11M2  to  accept  the  nomination  for  governor, 
to  which  nffire  he  was  elected.  He  served  two 
terms  until  1907  and  was  succeeded  by  Hoke 
Smith.   In   1910  he   was  appointed  United 


States  Senator  to  fill  tlm  vacant^  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  C:iay.  A  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Washington  he  had  a  stroke  of 

paralysis  which  eventually  caused  hia  death. 
Ill  though  he  was  he  returned  home  and  en- 
deavored to  have  the  legislature  eunfirm  his 
appointment  to  the  Senate.  The  electioa,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  the  ehoorine  of  a  legislature 
which  was  opposed  to  him.  Following  this  de 
feat  hp  retired  from  politics  and  resumed  the 

practii'i-  lif  II!  Arl;iiit:K 

T£B.£L£STIlIAIi  MAQKETISIL    See  Cab- 

.NEGIE  iNSTlTlrriON. 

TEBB7,  David  BBATNOa  An  American 
educator,  died  May  21.  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1839,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1863.  In  1871  he  was  a  tutor 
at  Yale  and  in  1872  was  ordained  to  the  Con* 
giegational  ministry.  In  the  following  year  be 
was  appointed  acting  president  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Doane  College,  serving  until 
1881,  when  lie  was  chosen  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  This  positim  ho  fetautd 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

TBBBT,  EDwasd  0'Con:«or.  An  English  ae* 
tor,  died  April  1,  1912.  He  w.m  lorn  in  Lon- 
don in  1844  He  made  his  tirst  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  19  in  small  local  thea- 
tres. Ue  later  played  in  ]>ouglas.  Isle  of  Man, 
where  in  1865  he  was  in  the  same  company  with 
Henry  Irvin<r.  He  made  his  fir^t  success  at 
Manchester  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
London.    For    seven    years    he    took  leading 

Birts  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  now  demolished, 
e  then  went  to  the  Gaiety,  where  he  formed 
one  of  the  fnmous  quartette  of  actors  includ- 
ing, besidea  himself,  Rovce,  Nellie  Farren,  and 
Kato  Vaughan.  Here  he  remained  six  years 
playing  burlesque  parts.  In  1887  he  opened 
his  own  theatre  in  the  Strand  with  Tko 
ChurchiainU  n,  ami  profhiref)  among  other  fa- 
mous plays.  Sweet  Lavender,  in  which  he 
played  the  leading  part  (J70  times.  He  became 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  actors 
jn  England.  Among  tho  other  well'known 
plays  in  which  he  took  a  pronfincnt  part  were: 
The  Times,  and  In  Chancery,  by  Finero.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  activities  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a 
great  traveler  and  a  prominent  Freemason.  He 
wrote  several  faroea  and  published  aewal  mag- 
axine  articles. 

TBTAinrS.  The  Journal  of  the  Amcyicatt 
Ifr  iTr  ;f  A$8ociation'9  tenth  annual  summary 
of  Kuurth  of  July  injuries  showed  a  very 
gratifying  reduction  In  the  number  of  injuries 
and  cases  of  tetanus  oomparad  with  previous 
years.  Only  7  eases  of  lode  jaw  were  reported. 
an  compared  with  18  last  year,  and  17  in  ]!'() 
Six  patients  died  in  from  7  to  10  days  after 
ret  eiving  the  injurv.  All  of  the  cases  developed 
from  blank-cartridge  wounds.  Besides  the 
eases  of  loekjaw  due  directly  to  the  use  of 
fireworks,  it  is  interestinp  to  note  also  those 
occurring  during  the  Fourth  of  July  season 
which  were  due  to  penetrating  wounds  from 
other  causes,  such  a*  nails  or  splintersi,  to 
eruflhing  injuries,  etc.  Instead  of  a  reduction 
in  these  caseis  this  year  there  was  an  increase; 
4'A  cases  being  repented  during  ibis  Fourth  of 
•July  season,  dr  14  ni(ire  tliaii  last  year,  when 
2U  cases  were  reported.  The  fact  that  tetanua 
germs  were  apparently  fully  as  prevalent  if 
not  mtno  so  tnls  year  than  in  mil  makes  the 
marked  reduction  of  cases  from  Fourth  of  July 
injuries  all  the  more  signifleant.  In  addition 
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to  the  6  deaths  due  to  tetauuK,  36  persons  were 
killed  by  various  forms  of  fireworks,  making 
&  total  <rf  41  deaths,  10  less  than  last  year, 
9U  ]e>^«  than  191U,  aud  174  less  than  in  IMM. 
Thii  ih  the  lowest  number  of  deaths  from  aueh 
cause*  during  the  ten  yearn  covered  by  The 
Jounml's  statistics,  lu  1912,  »  perBons  were 
killed  outright  by  firearms,  7  bv  explosions 
of  powder,  bombs,  or  torpedoes,  2  bycannon,  2 
by  giant  firecrackers,  and  7  by  ranoua  eaUMt, 
as  blood-poisoning,  cxplotiions  of  chemicals,  etc. 
There  were  8  victims  also,  mostly  little  girls, 
who  wet»  bttmed  to  death  by  lire  from  fire 
works,  some  of  these  being  the  eo-caUcd  harm- 
less varieties,  including  very  aniall  flweraekera 
and  ftparklerH, 

The  number  of  casualties  shows  a  continua- 
tion of  the  remarkable  decrease  of  the  last  few 
jean,  whieb  lUMHiertionably  is  the  result  of 
the  efforfa  to  secure  more  intelligent  methods 
of  celebration.    This  is  evident  from  the  lact 
that  the  most  marked  decreases  are  in  the 
States   in   which   the   agitation   for  restrictive 
iMMures  haa   been  strongest.   I'or  example, 
the  total  caanaltiM  in-  Illinois  this  year  are 
39  as  against  218  last  year,  286  in  1910  and 
646  in  1909;  Massachusetta  had  45  eatualtiea 
this  year  a»  compared  with  27  last  year,  63 
in  1910  and  43U  in  1909;  Ohio  had  only  55 
eamaltiea  thie  year,  as  compared  with  105  last 
vear.  160  in  1910  and  828  in  1909;  New  \ork 
has  115  this  vear,  as  compared  with  «37  la« 
vear,  327  iis  Iflu  ami  897  in  1909;  Wisconsin 
Kad  only  3S  this  year,  as  compared  with  52 
last  vear,  171  in  1910  and  157  in  1909.  Even 
in   I'ennsylvania,  which  haa  had  the  lar^t 
number  of  casualtiee  far  «a«h  of  the  laat  nva 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvenwo^ 
clearly  the  result  of  a  powerful  campaign  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  that  State,  and  particu- 
larly  in   Philadelphia,  for  more  enlightened 
metWa  of  celehratlon.  That  State  has  266 
casualties  this  year,  as  compared  with  442  laat 
year.  623  in  1910  and  986  in  1909.  Altogether 
there  were  only  988  casualties  this  year.  615 
leu  than  last  year,  1936  less  than  in  1910  and 
4819  Ism  than  in  1909.  Thera  were  947  non- 
fatal   injuries.     Eight    person*   were  totally 
blinded,  21  lost  one  eye  each,  18  loat  lege,  arma 
and  hands,  and  43  lost  one        more  fingers. 
Althottsh  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction 
in  thetotal  numhor  of  non-faUl  injuries,  the 
totalt  of  these  more  wnnm  iniuriea  arc  about 
the  eame  as  reported  for  tho  two  previoua 
years    The  giant  firecracker  continues  to  hold 
the  first  place  as  a  cau«J  of  lacerated  wounde 
and  i»  responsible  for  most  of  the  losses  of 
eyes,  hands   and   fingera.   This  year  Ml  in- 
juries,  including  2  3«athi,  were  due  to  the 
ciant  firecracker.    Fireama  caused   157  acci- 
dents, including  9  killed.   Of  the  total  number 
thua  injored  nearly  half  were  orderly  persons 
who  were  stnifik  by  stray  bulleta  from  th«  reck- 
less use  of  firearms  by  other*,  and  6  iteaths 
reMilted.    T?ic   use   of  cannon   caused   75  in- 
juries, including  2  killed.   In  the  ten  j-ears, 
a  total  of  40,117  people  were  killed  or  injurwl 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Kocher  has  injected  a  solution  of  inagi 
sulpl.at-  Into  the  spinal  canal  in 
of  tetaiiu*  with  success,  lie  used  Meltser'* 
technie  eaeept  that  a  15  per  n  i  t.  instead  nf  a 
25  per  e«nt.  solution  was  employed;  as  high 
as  10  c  0.  of  fluid,  eorrewionding  to  0.03  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight  were  injeoted.  The 
greater  susceptibility  of  childrMi  to  tli*  WWW 


action  of  this  drug  must  be  borne  in  min<i  in 
treating  a  child;  2  c.  c.  would  be  the  maxuuiil 
dose  for  a  child  weigbing  10  kilograms  i  aU.^it 
22  pounds).  Special  care  ia  taken  m  repeauag 
the  dose;  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours 
iseems  to  be  suflirffTit.  If  the  dose  is  repeated 
sooner  there  is  daugu  of  cumulative  action.  Af- 
ter injection  of  7  c.  c.  m  l  'ivr  li  >i)r«  later  of 
iO  c.  C  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  one  pati^^r.t 
reaeted  with  deep  sleep  and  stertorous  respire 
tion.  AntiteUnic  serum  may  alao  be  used,  but 
the  two  methods  should  not  be* need  togetker. 
Timt    must  be  allowed  for  the  action  of  one 


druji  to  pass  off  before  injecting  the  other. 

TBxiunwxvAifxiiixa  ^vbodukt 

SciEN  est  * 

TEXAS.    PoPULAtlOK.     According  to  the 

Census  Bureau  statistics,  compiled  during  1912 
out  of  the  total  population  in  the  SUte  in 
1910,  3,896,542,  the  negroes  numbered  t)90  a.y. 
and  the  mulattoea,  124/186.  In  1890  the  negroa 
numbered  488,171  and  the  mulattoes,  65,(34- 
The  foreign-b<jrn  white  population  in  1910  WW 
240,001,  compared  with  177.581  in  1900.  Of 
these,  the  larger  proportion  caiiii  fr  .m  Mexic^  . 
123,817;  Iram  Germany,  44,7«G;  from  Audtria, 
20,583;  from  Russia,  5805;  from  Italy.  jIM, 
and  from  Ireland,  5360.  Other  countries  » 
Europe  are  represented  by  smaller  numbers. 

AOBICULTVBE,  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duetion  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  19u 
an*  giron  bdow: 


Aenam    Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Corn   1912  T.sSmW  IM-'OO-SSS  'IMHft^ 

1911  7.S0O.O0O  69.»5O.0OO 

WtaMt          1912  73S.OOO  11.025.000  10.2^.^ 

ifll  700.'om;  6:680;oOO 

Oa!*   1912  885.000  81.140.000  W-W'SJ! 

1911  787.000  18.4S9.0O0  ».t».0« 

Rm   1912  2.000  33.000  M-JJi 

^                 1911  2.000  20.000 

Bin*   1912  266:600  f. 429.02*  |.8«.W« 

1911  228.800  8.174.0**  1"*^* 

PoUtoes    ...1911  M.000  2.860.000  S.5«.^ 

Say            ..1912  m.OOO  a  642.000  5.b3.  > 

^'^              1911  606.000  a  606.000  7.2n.W* 

Tobaooo  ....1912        »>o     bwo.ooo  s4.wo 

J9H  SOO      b  195.000 

Cotton   1912    c  4.369.600   

1911    c  4.2*0.000   

a  Tone,    b  Pounds,    c  Balea. 

'MiNEHM  PiinniTTTnT.  Tlie  total  prodnfr 
tion  of  tiie  petroleum  in  1011  was  9.528,474 
barrels,  compared  with  a  toUl  of  8.800 ,26«  bar- 
rels in  1910.  This  increase  is  the  first  in  thf 
history  of  petroleum  praduetlflm  in  the  Stat* 
since  1905,  when  the  production  was  SS^My* 
187  barrels. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Stat.-  is 
1911  was  the  greateat  In  the  history  of  the  is- 
dttttry.  The  total  output  wss  14r74^  Io«| 
tons,  valued  at  $3.273.3?>S,  an  increase  am 
1910  of  82,417  tons  in  quantity  and  ?1 12,323  la 
value.  The  Stete  pro.luced  both  bituniinour 
and  lignite  coah.  The  increase  in  prcniucnon 
wss  In  bitmntnouB  coal.  The  incrwwe  it  dc? 
chiefly  to  the  growing  population,  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  State,  which  consume* 
not  only  its  own  product,  but  also  considerable 
qnantitlea  brought  in  from  Arkansas.  Okla- 
homa, Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Coal-min- 
ing in  1911  was  free  from  labor  troubles. 

MANTiTACTiniKS.   The  Thirteenth  Census 
eluded  statistics  nf  manufactures  in  the  State- 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1900  and  were 
oompiled  ta  Tb*  auuiufactan*  «f  4h* 
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SUte  depend  largely  for  their  raw  nateriAl 
upon  the  atock-rai«iii>g,  agricultural,  and  min* 
eral  prcxluctB,  and  have  been  greatly  wtimulated 
in  recent  years  by  the  rapid  incnu'^e  in  the 
jMrodnetion  of  these  materials.  Frum  the  fui- 
luwiBg  table  it  will  be  «een  that  there  were  in 
1M9  MSB  BHuralMtiiriiiff  eetebllslimente,  which 
gave  emplojineat  to  an  aterage  ci  84,675  per> 


sons. 


2f  umber  or 

Number    of  estab- 
lishments  ...  — 
Persons   engaged  la 

manufactim*....  tMJm 
Prpprtetore  an  d 

Ann  menbetSx*  4»tt4 
Salaried  enptoyeas  9JM 
Wage  earners  (•▼• 

erage  number)..  70,230 
Primary    horsepower  282,471 

Capital   $216,876,000 

Expenses    244,878,000 

Servicts    48,776.000 

Salaries    10,868.000 

Wages    87,907.000 

Materials    178,179.000 

Mlaoellaneoua  n,ti*.000 
Value  or  producta..  S7l,iN.0OO 
Value    of  produeu 
less  ooet  of  nia> 
teriala    KTK.OOO 


Amount    of  Inc. 
  "li-W 


p.  c. 
)f  In 
U04  1*04- 

Ultt  4M 

I7»ltt  M.1 


'  a.on 

S.16S 

49.066 
164.637 
$115,665,000 
134,406,000 
80,587,000 
6.118,000 
24.4«»,000 
91.604.000 
lS.UB.00t 

i6o.sn.ooo 


43.1 
71.6 
87.6 
82.2 
59.5 
77.6 
•4.0 
HJt 


68.S24.000  60.7 


The  value  of  the  product  was  largest  in  the 
faidustries  connected  with  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing.  $42,530,000;  in  flour  and  grist- 
mill products,  $32,485,000;  lumber  and  timber 
products,  $32,201,000;  oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake 
products,  $29,916,000;  indu.stries  connected  with 
railways,  $13,359,000;  printing  and  publishing, 
$11,687,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged hi  matraftietureB  in  the  State  In  1900  was 
84,576,  of  whom  79,696  were  male  and  4879  fe- 
male. Those  under  16  years  of  age  employed 
numbered  12.56.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor 
for  the  majority  of  wage-earners  averaged  from 
54  to  60  a  weeK;  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  be- 
ing employed  in  establishments  where  less  than 
54  hours  a  week  prevailed,  and  21.8  per  cent, 
in  establishments  uiirre  lunw  than  liO  ;i  week 
prevailed.  The  largest  number  of  wage-earners 
wna  in  Roueton,  5338.  in  Dallas,  4482;  in  San 
.Antnnio.  3105;  in  Fort  Worth.  2050,  and  in 
Calventnii,  1094.  The  vahie  of  the  manufaet- 
urin"  iiuitistries  in  Dallas  was  $20,!N{8,664,  and 
in  Houston  $23,015,556. 

EDDCATIOX.  The  total  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  SUte  in  1012  was  1.017,133. 
Of  these.  684.248  were  American  white  children 
and  204,237  wr-rc  cnlmcd.  Tliere  were  79.401 
Mexican  children  of  scliool  age  and  29.345  Ger- 


FiWANCE.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  81,  1012, 
showed  a  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  .$413,124.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $18,119,072  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $17,973,122,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
September  1.  1912,  of  $703,417.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  arc  from  taxation  and  the 
chief  expenditures  are  for  e<lncation  and  the 
inpport  of  State  institutions. 

CBAlimKB  AND  CoBBEcnOKB.  The  charitable 
and  correctionaT  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  include  the  State  prisons,  the  Blind 
Asylum,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Orpbans'  Aqrlvn,  the  Beaf  and  Dumb  A^lum, 


the  North  Texas  Insane  Asylum,  the  South- 
western Insane  Asylum,  and  Stato  l^kptie 
Ooloqjr* 

Pounos  Aim  QonmuMm 

Tliere  was  no  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
1012  as  the  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  la-st 
was  held  in  1911.  The  next  session  convened 
Januanr  14,  1013.  Eleetions  for  governor  and 
other  State  oflloen  were  held  during  the  year. 
The  con  tot  for  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional convention  resulted  in  the  most  spirited 
struggles  before  the  national  committee  and 
later  before  the  national  convention.  This  is 
disenssed  fully  in  the  article  PaBSiDBimAL 
Campaign,  paragraph  Disputed  Elcrtinyit. 
Precinct  conventions  were  held  in  the  State  on 
lisy  4  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State 
convention.  The  fioosevelt  forces  won  a  ma- 
jority. Governor  Wilson  reeeived  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  votes,  with  Governor  Harmon 
second.  Primaries  for  the  nomination  of  State 
officers  were  held  on  July  22.  Governor  Col- 
quitt was  renominated  by  a  majority  of  about 
#0,000.  His  opponent  for  the  nomination  was 
Judge  W.  F.  Ramsey.  Congressman  Morris 
Rlieppard  reeeived  the  senatorial  nomination  to 
hUccceJ  Senator  Hailey,  who  had  announced  hi-< 
purpose  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term.  Mr.  Sheppard  made  his  campaign  as  an 
outspoken  Prohibitionist  and  defeated  Jacob  F. 
Wolters,  who  opposed  him  on  the  anti-prohibi- 
tion issue. 

The  election  on  November  5  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: For  President.  Wilson  received  221,4.35 
votes,  Taft  28,688.  Roosevelt  26.740,  Debs,  25,- 
742,  and  Chafln  1738.  Wilson's  plurality  was 
192.707.  For  governor,  Colquitt.  Dem.  re- 
ceived 233,013  votes,  Johnson,  Rep.,  22,914, 
Lasater,  Prog.,  15.741,  Antirews,  Soc.,  25,258, 
Houston,  Pro.,  2353,  and  Cboate,  Soo.  Labor, 
308.  The  legislature  Is  Demoeratie  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Other  Evk.nts.  On  February  22,  a  fire  in  the 
citv  of  Houston  did  damage  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000,000.  The  burned  area  covered  67  city 
bloeks.  Many  factories  were  destroyed  and  Si 
Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Churoh  waa  among 
the  important  wliflres  burned. 

Statk  (Jovkrnme.vt.  (Jovernor,  O.  B.  Col- 
quitt; Lieutenant-Governor,  William  H.  Mays; 
Secretary    of    State  ;  At* 

torney-General  B.  F.  Loonev;  State  Treasurer, 
,J.  M.  E»lwards;  Comptroller,  W.  P.  Lane; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  M. 
Brally;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Robinson; 
Commissioner  of  Agrlenlture,  B.  R.  Kone— all 
Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.   Supreme  Court:    Chief  Justice, 

Thomas  J.  Brown;  Ass<,<  late  Justices,  N. 
Phillips  and  W.  E.  Hawkins;  (  lerk,  F,  T.  Con- 
nerly — all  Demoerata. 

State  Lbqislatubb,  1013.  Democrats,  Sen- 
ate 30.  House  108,  joint  ballot  1S8;  Republi- 
cans, Senate  1.  House  1,  joint  hnllnt  2.  Demo- 
cratic majority.  Senate  29,  Hou.se  107,  joint 
ballot  13C. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  UmTKD  Statcs,    section  Oon- 

gresH. 

TEXAS,  UMVKB.SITY  OF.  A  state  institu- 
tion for  higher  e<lucati(»n  at  Austin,  Tex., 
founded  in  1863.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  the  wdwrsitr  In  the  antnmn 
of  1012  was  2250.  The  faenfty  numbered  130, 
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which  does  not  include  tutors  and  student  as- 
siatantg.  There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no  important 
benefactions  were  received.  The  institution  is 
supported  almost  entirely  frorn  !<t  itt  appro- 
priations. The  productive  funds  auiuunted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1911-12  to  $449,728.  The 
library  contained  about  80,000  bound  volumes 
and  27,500  pamphlets.  President,  Sldnev  E. 
Me/es.  TMi.  n. 

TEXAS  FEVEB.  See  St<«  k  haisinu  and 
Meat  PBonucrioN. 

TEXTILE  MANTIFACTUIUNO.  During 
1912  the  manufacture  of  textiles  proceeded 
vigorously,  notwithstanding  various  conditions 
tending  to  disturb  markets  and  prices.  The 
year  was  not  one  of  great  profits  for  the  manu- 
facturers, but  it  was  one  of  considerable  activ- 
ity, and  except  where  harassed  by  strikes  the 
various  plants  were  in  the  most  part  ojM-rated 
to  capacity,  and  where  this  was  not  the  case 
it  was  often  due  to  a  lack  of  labor  or  diain* 
cUoation  on  the  part  of  local  wage  earners  to 
avail  themselves  of  employment.  The  price  of 
cotton  advanced  soon  after  llic  l>»;,'inning  of 
the  year  and  those  manufacturers  who  had  not 
purchased  future  cotton  in  the  speculative  mar- 
keta  were  compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  the 
-raw  material.  The  sales  of  cotton  goods  were 
large  and  tlu'  ixports.  both  in  value  and  yard- 
age, were  greater  than  in  the  two  years  imme- 
diately pneediog,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  biisineas  was  conducted  with  smaller  profits. 
The  steike  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  mills  at 
Lawrenee«  Mass.  (see  Stkike-s),  involved  a  bit- 
ter struggle  and  was  followed  by  labor  contro- 
at  other  manufacturing  centres,  wUeh 
settled  by  increased  wages  and  conccssimis 
ss  to  work,  hoars,  etc.  As  manufacture  was 
lint  offioiently  coniliiotcil  anil  eontri>lle(i.  a  scarc- 
ity of  goods  developed  during  the  year,  not- 
withstanding the  impending  revisioD  of  the 
tariff.  It  waa  the  fncnl  oomensns  of  opinion 
of  those  woriring  in  the  textile  indnstrtes  that 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  raw  materials  as 
well  as  on  the  finished  products  could  be  under- 
taken witii  adTantagc  if  it  were  done  aeeord- 
ing  to  mim»  eonsistent  plsn  and  with  expert 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  InTolred.  The 
newer  niarnif.ictdries  in  the  I'nited  State?  were 
well  equip(>eil  and  organized,  capable  of  han- 
dling  a  large  volume  of  busine:)^,  and  in  many 
cues  the  protection  given  in  the  Payne>Aldrieh 
tariff  law  was  considered  nnneeessary.  The  fol- 
lowing official  figures,  compiled  by  the  ways 
and  means  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  regard  to  the  various  tariff  sched- 
ules on  textiles,  are  of  interest  as  showing  the 
general  trend  of  tlie  diseosskm  and  the  bnsto 
on  which  the  majority  of  the  COminittm  vas 
working  at  the  close  of  1912: 


Bumed  in  the  United  States  were  raised  ia 
price  above  what  thcgr  would  kavo  been  udcr 
free  trade  equal  in  psresntage  to  Um  isicifi 

tax. 

Mux  CoNSTBUtTioN,  1!U2.  The  annual  re- 
port of  new  textile  mill  construction  for  ISli, 
eonpiled  by  the  Ttgfih  World  JKsasrd  of  Bos- 
ton, stated  that  265  new  textile  mills  of  viri- 
ons kinds  were  built  in  the  United  tStale* 
during  the  year,  this  numl>er  being  altnoivt 
exactly  equal  to  the  annual  average  (269)  for 
the  preceding  ten  years.  This  waa  eonddcfcd 
to  indicate  a  healthy  development  of  tlip  indus- 
try and  a  gratifying  freedom  from  depression 
or  an  equally  undesirable  boom.  Equally  sat- 
isfactory was  the  report  of  enlargements  sod 
improvements,  showing  that  manufacturers  had 
been  active  in  strengthening  their  plants  by 
extensions  and  improvements. 

COMPAXISON  OF  NbW  MlU.  CONStBCCTIOK  ICS 

FiVB  Ymum 


1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Cotton   

  S7 

32 

S7 

80 

47 

20 

31 

47 

21 

92 

lis 

US 

84 

18 

84 

IT 

83 

MJscelUneooa 

•  •  •  ■  36 

26 

29 

20 

a 

2M 

174 

288 

m 

As  regards  new  cotton  mills,  the  Southera 
States  led,  with  21  of  the  toUl  of  37  mills, 
437.000  spindles  out  of  a  total  of  538,000  in- 
stalled in  new  mills,  and  6650  looms  out  of  s 
total  of  9774,  making  1012  about  an  average 
year.  The  Carolinas,  with  293,000  spindle*, 
represented  two-thirda  of  the  aouUicm  total 
nnd  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  nomber  of  nev 
spindles  for  the  United  States.  New  Englan? 
had  U4,4QO  of  the  new  spindles,  showing  a 
di'cided  slackening  in  the  development  of  ih" 
cotton  industry  in  the  older  manutacturiag 
aeetion.  The  deennse  in  new  mill  constinc- 
tion  in  the  leading  manufacturing  centm 
means  a  wider  distribution  of  the  Industrv 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  condition  Ikst 
brin^  with  it  many  advantagea. 


1912 


Tartir 
schedule  and 
deocrlptlon 
I— Cotton 

faetureo  — 
J— Flax,  hempi,  etc. 

K— Wool   

L— Silk   

All  others  


Estimated 

consumption 
(000  omitted) 


Consumers'  tax 
Revenue  Protection 

(OOO  omitted) 


New  Enclaad  SUtea:  No. 

llalao    1 

Massaehuaettt    5 

Rhode  Island    4 

Southern  Statee; 

Alabama   ,,,  1 

Georgia    1 

North  CaroUna   10 

South   Carolina   6 

Tennessee    2 

Texaa    1 

Virginia    1 

Middle  States: 

Mew  Jersey    1 

Pennsylvaate   5 

Total   n 


Spindlee 

njm 

4.4M 

IS.OOO 

88.000 
14.000 

153.000 
140.000 
10.000 
10,000 
7S,000 


Looms 

i.«e# 

TO* 

3S8 


2.004 
8JSS 


1.700 


f^n4 


I  1.408.000 
373.000 
1.44S.OOO 

2T3.1KH) 
16.873.000 


8  12.355 
47.053 
28.982 
16.053 
196.168 


t  210.251 
23.578 
323.326 
54.653 

1.294.620 


COHPi 


m  OF  Spindles  i.x  New  CovtOV 
ion  Tam  Ysam 


Total   820.849.000      IS09.&81  11.916,428 

The  amount  of  estimated  protection  was 
hased  on  the  assumption  that  the  goods  con* 


1912 

1911 

1910 

Sontham  Btntsa 

 84.400 

170.S0O 

468.714 

a4.«M 

njm 

lOddls  and  Weati 

m..  l»ffM 

S47.4M 

MUtt 
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In  the  knitting  industry  just  nnr  Imlf  of  thp 
112  new  mills  were  built  in  Feniias  h  ania,  the 
Middle  States  accounting  fur  82.  or  alxiut 
three-qu&rters  of  the  total  for  the  entire  ooun- 
try.  In  1911  the  Mir  aonstmeUon  wu  113 
millfl.  as  conq^nfed  with  104  in  1910  and  92 
in  1909. 


New  Kngland:  1912 
C'onnectcut   .......  1 

Mama    3 

Mtissachusetla  ....  7 
Khode  Ittland   1 

Middle  States: 

Delaware    1 

Maryland    2 

New   Jersey   8 

New   York   80 

I'ennsylvania   ft 

Western  SUtea: 

California   2 

Illinois    S 

Indiana    3 


Western  States:  1912 

MichiKun    .«•••»•..  3 

Minnesota   2 

North   Dakota   1 

Ohio    4 

Waablnston    1 

Wisconsin    4 

Southern  States: 

Oeor^a    1 

North   Carolina....  2 

Tennessee  1 

Virginia   ..........  1 

Total   113 


The  silk  industry  elnimed  47  new  mills,  as 
ipnred  with  38  for  1911  «nd  an  annual 
avtnfa  of  40  lor  the  preceding  tuna  jmn. 
There  was  a  mariced  tendency  exnlbtted  toward 
concentration   in  m anttf aetOT ing  in  New 

Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


Nnr  Snx  Mnu 


Oonnectlcat:  lilt 

Broad  Bilks.***.   1 

Braids    1 

Illinois: 

Neckwear   1 

New  Hampshire; 

Ribbon   *•••••  1 

New  Jersey: 

Broad  atlks  M 

Throwlnir    8 

▼elllncn    1 

NewToik: 


Underwear  ...*••■••  1 
Pennayl'vanlas 

Broad    3 

Ribbon   3 

Throwing   ...■•••*.••  T 

Narrow    silk   8 

Braids    2 

Silk   plush   1 

WIndlnv    1 

Rhode  Island: 

Broad  silks   I 


Total 


47 


In  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  there 
were  constructed  23  new  mills,  as  compared 
with  an  annual  average  of  35  for  the  preced- 
ing eight  years.  Among  the  23  for  1912  there 
were  six  small  plants  with  worsted  and  woolen 
spinning  machinery,  the  others  being  weaving 
mills  or  equipped  for  felts,  wadding,  and  other 
wool  goods. 

NBW  WOOUDff  Ain»  WOMTBD  UOJM,  1912 


Htm  ■nclan4:  1812 

Oonneetievt    1 

Maine    1 

Maasachunetts   ....  6 

Khode   Island   2  WMtern  States 

Middle  States: 

New    Jersey   1 

New  York   1 


Pennsylvania    9 

Southern  States: 

Virg^inla    1 

Tennessee    ....«,,,  1 


Total   S3 


The  production  of  woolens  and  worsteds  was 
stated  to  be  the  largest  on  record  in  the  United 
^ateSy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  here  impend- 
ing diaagea  in  the  tarilF  were  eoneemed,  as  the 
wool  schedule  figured  pre^'min^^ntly  in  the  dis- 
cussions.    (See  Tabitt.)      i  he  strikei^  in  the 

3 ring  and  tlie  increawd  value  of  raw  niHte- 
lis  also  eontribttted  to  the  higher  prices  for 
fha  flniahad  nroduela,  which  continued,  never* 
f^eleao,  in  good  denaad.  Notwithataadiag  the 


limited  yardaire  required  for  women'fl  dresses, 
there  was  a  cotupeiidaling  deinuiid  for  matcriald 
for  cloaks  and  suits,  while  in  cloths  for  men's 
clothing  business  was  particularly  active  dur- 
ing tbe  year.  The  use  of  domestic  materials 
wag  constantly  increasing  and  the  importation 
of  women's  dress  goods  and  cloths  wa^s  con- 
siderably IciM*  than  in  1912.  New  plants  were 
being  built  in  the  United  States,  especislly  in 
I'assaie,  N.  J.,  and  ▼Iclnity.  Here  a  group  of 
worsted  and  woolen  milla,  founded  by  German 
capital  and  managed  by  German  manufacturers, 
had  grown  up,  and  these,  along  with  other  mills 
built  by  Ji^glish  and  French  capital  and  man- 
aged hy  foreign  experts  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
United  States,  were  becoming  important  fea- 
tures of  the  industry.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  eo-,t  of  building'  and  equipping  such  plants 
was  greater  than  in  Europe,  and  also  that  the 
cost  of  raw  materiab  was  higher,  but  with  a 
proper  adjustment  of  duties  and  other  condi- 
tions it  was  believed  that  tbe  foothold  gained 
by  sueh  industries  wouid  be  maintained  and 

business  extended.   

THATi AB8WH  KKftTT.  Ibee  and  Quin> 
ton  continued  their  reports  on  the  treatment 
of  Infantile  gastro-enteritia  by  subcuianeauH  in- 
jection of  "marine  plasma,"  as  they  call  the 
sterilized  sea-water  tbey  use  for  the  purpose. 
Milk  feeding  is  begun  inunediately  and  con- 
tinued during  tbe  treatment}  the  children  are 
transformed  by  tbe  injection  so  that  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  milk.  The  amounts  of 
sea-water  to  be  injected  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  trouble.  With  enteritis  causing  consti- 
pation, they  inject  from  10  to  30  e.  «.  twice  a 
week,  feedmg  the  ehitd  with  from  one  eighth 
to  one-Bi.xth  of  its  weight.  With  athrcpsia  and 
ordinary  diarrhea,  they  inject  from  30  to  100 
c.  c.  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  feed  from 
one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  the  weight.  Photo- 
graphs sliow  the  recovery  of  almoet  moribund 
children  under  this  regimen.  In  1905  a  series 
of  experiments  was  made,  including  2^)92  days 
of  trats,  to  determine  the  superiority  of  sea- 
water  over  ordinary  salt  solution  for  these 
Injections  in  infants.  It  was  found  tliat  in- 
fants increased  in  weight  twice  as  fast  under 
sea-water,  and  this  increase  was  not  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  sea-water,  being  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  sea-water  ingested.  In 
severe  cases  200  or  300  c.  c.  of  sea-water  is  in* 
jected  night  and  morning.  From  the  start  the 
child  is  given  from  six  to  eight  botttes  of  milk 
a  day,  each  representing  100  ^in  of  milk,  to 
which  20  gra.  of  water  have  been  added.  A 
bottle  of  pure  water  between  the  feedings  com- 
pletes the  trestmenty  as  much  water  being 

?;iven  as  the  child  will  drink.  This  is  kept  up 
or  a  week  and  then  one  injection  a  day  is 
sufficient.  The  sea-water  almost  invariably  re- 
stores the  digestive  capacity  in  less  than  two 
hours  so  that  the  infant  stretches  out  its  hands 
for  tte  bottle  it  previously  rejected. 
THEATRE.  See  Drama. 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS.    See  UlflVKBSI- 

TIES  ASP  COU.EOES. 

THEBlCOyS*  SeePHTSics. 
THBBMO-BADIOTRBRAFT*     6a»  Q/OS* 

CEB. 

THOSrCTM.    See  Physics. 
THORIUM.    See  Chemistry. 
THOBVXrnm    See  McmwoLOOT. 
THBOXBOZnrAIB.  The  idea  tha*  ttt 
tissue  Jttleea  might  ftimbh  n  body  whiah  wooU 
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hasten  clnttins,  and  that  this  might  be  of  more 
wirvice  than  fresh  blood  serum  in  the  eontrol 
of  hemorrhage,  led  Biroii},'  to  prepare,  follow- 
ing tbe  metliod  of  Uateili.  uu  extract  of  i^heep's 
llingft  •Iter  tke  following  technic:  SlicK^p's 
lungs  are  taken  direct  into  sterile  towel«,  and 
the  larger  bronchi  are  removed  to  wrold  as 
nuiny  bacteria  uh  posBible.  The  lungs  are 
ground  in  a  meal  grinder  and  soaked  in  twice 
their  volume  of  sterile  water  for  an  hour;  1.5 
«.  e.  glacical  aoetio  aeid  for  every  liter  of  ex> 
tract  18  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  with  eon* 
stant  Btirring.  A  vtiiti  fli  iulent  precipitate 
results,  which  is  imiiii'diately  collected  by  cen- 
trifugtng.  Tlie  free  acetic  acid  is  roinovcd  by 
washlDg  tborougiily  with  salt  solution.  The 
eentrifuge  tabes  are  then  filled  with  alcohol 
and  the  mixture  is  again  centrifuged  thor- 
oughly, when  th#  alcohol  may  be  decanted  and 
the  nearly  dry  precipitate  may  be  spread  on 
erjratallising  di»b«»  and  rapidly  evaporated  at 
a  low  temperature  in  vacuo.  Dryness  will  be 
•ecurcd  within  twelve  hours.  The  resultant 
brownirth  powder  in  scraped  off  and  sealed  in 
■teriU'  tiibcB.  Several  preliminary  tests  showed 
tiiat  rabbit's  bUxtd,  in  test  tubes  containing 
a  few  flakca  of  the  powder,  clotted  more  rapidly 
than  hinod  alone,  and  that  the  powder  oontains 
u  botiy  wliich  in  the  mntst  state  is  inaetivated 
at  70°  e".  for  thirty  minutes.  It  is  this  evi- 
dence of  a  ferment  body  which  leads  to  the 
nse  of  the  term  tbrombokinaee  fbr  the  powder. 
Similar  preparatioaa  were  made  from  apleen* 
liver,  bone  marrow,  endocardium  and  aorta. 
Kxperimentally,  these  did  not  work  as  well  as 
preparations  from  the  lung«.  The  powder  is 
mM  to  have  been  used  clinicnllv  with  succegs 
Inr  maiw  operatora  in  noee  and  throat  work. 

TIBBT.  A  central  Aelan  CbiuMe  depend^ 
ency.  Area,  756.000  square  ni;i.<:  popuh'ion. 
rstiniHted,  2.000,000.  Capital,  Lli.i&a,  w  ah  an 
estimated  population  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thouaand.  Many  Buddhist  monks  are  included 
among  the  Inhabltanta.  the  elty  being  the  home 
of  Buddhism.  Two  Chinese  ambans,  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese  revolution, 
atlministrred  the  country  ;  but  the  non-t  hinese 
tribes  cubecQuently  declared  their  indepeuaencc, 
and  during  the  emuing  mutiny  the  ambans  ab- 
dicated. The  Dalai  l.ania.  who  has  spent  the 
last  tew  years  lliviii';  to  India  and  rettiming 
thence.  ma*le  his  way  hack  in  Ju  .  IDlii. 
•Iter  an  abeence  of  about  a  year.  I  he  Clii- 
neee  garrison  having  reeeived  orders  from 
lVkin>:  in  October  not  to  vacate  the  capital, 
their  jj^ncial  inipii»oned  in  the  Tenyeling 

monastery. 

TTCK  FKVEa.  See  VrrswNAST  Saxxcx. 
liDES.  Mkchawicu  or.    See  Da«ww,  8m 

OvoKnK  Howard. 

TILLINGHAST.  Maby  Fa.KAiiKru.  An 
American  artist.  die«i  IXwrober.  1912.  She 
was  Iwrn  in  New  York  aty  and  studied  in 
l»arifi  under  rarolue  Doran  and  Henner,  study- 
u,c  <1>''  i"  ^-'^^  York  under  .Tohn  1.A  Karge. 
Her  work  was  »ilnu»*t  entirely  in  staineil  gla»*. 
Siie  was  awarded  »  g\>ld  me  i.il  at  tif  i  hivaco 
Exposition  in  18»S  and  a  gold  movisl  at  the 
Otton  States  Exposition  In  Amo»f  her 

be*t  kri>>v»ti  works  arc  tno>iic  gla*s  windows  in 
the  Hotite  of  the  Fruiulktis,  for  Mr*.  Russell 
Jvage.  in  ht^nor  of  Mi**  Helen  tlouKl;  ;(-t'-v>- 
ixmiical  and  classic  window  in  the  Ne»  AVi^- 
gbenv  ObaervatcLTy :  *■  Revocation  of  the  K»iiot 
9t  Kautas'*     a  window  of  the  Kew  koik  UiS' 


torical  Society  Buildingp  and  moral  deeoratlom 
in  the  eaf«  of  the  Savoy  Hotel,  New  York  Citj. 
Site  also  executed  nieniorial  winthiWH  in  churches 
in  Terre  ii«tute,  Ind.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

TIME,  Stakdabo.  The  twenty-four  hour 
Bvstem  of  time  notation  was  adopted  for  the 
French  army  in  an  order  to  tiie  diief  of  the 
;,u'neral  stall  to  obviate  the  use  in  military 
correspondence  and  reports  of  a.  m.  and  r.  SL 
This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  French 
railways,  post  ofBoe«  and  telegraph  ayateni^ 
which  are  allied  to  the  military  aerviee  sad 
in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  convenimoe. 
Under  the  new  system  11:30  r.  u.  will  be 
23:30. 

Radiotelegbaphic  Ttme  Signals.  .\n  Tnt?r- 
national  Time  Signal  Conference  was  held  at 
Paris  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  go^-enh 
ment,  October  15  to  23,  to  organixe  a  radio- 
telegraphic  time  signsl  aervios  to  eover  the 
entire  globe  so  that  even  the  most  remoip 
points  might  receive  at  least  two  signals  every 
24  hours.  These  signals  were  being  transmitted 
from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris;  Halifax,  ^ofs 
Scotia;  Norddeich,  North  Germany,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  extent  oi  the  time  service  pn> 
posed  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
Africa  was  to  have  stations  at  Ma?>au.ih  in 
Erythrea.  Mogadiscio  in  Somaliland,  and  Tioi- 
buctoo,  while  in  America  tlmre  would  be  a  lis- 
tion  at  San  Francisco,  in  South  America  it 
San  Fernando  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  Pacuic  ai 
Honohdu,  Samoa.  Guam,  and  Manila.  The  sig- 
nals were  to  be  sent  oat  from  tike  greet  sa^ 
tional  observatoriea  near  the  principal  statioM 
and  thf  c  nitrol  of  the  service  was  to  be  iinJer 
an  international  bureau  at  Paris.  Otbcial  sap- 
port  was  to  be  furnished  by  16  states  taking 
part  in  the  eonferenca  and  the  serviee  was  to 
beffin  In  July,  1919.  Storm  and  weaOcr  sig- 
nals  were  also  ti'  '><  tr  in-mitteJ  and  the  pUi 
was  considered  to  proini>e  great  ajsaistance  U> 
mariners,  as  it  would  enable  them  daily  to 
correct  their  chronometers  snd  would  increase 
the  accuracy  of  their  ohaervationa  for  positiea. 
.Many  interesting  dcvelopmeuta  of  the  schose 
were  anticipated. 

TmOB.  An  island  <  the  largest)  of  th« 
Lestier  "^iiitiin  i:roup,  divided  between  the  Xetk> 
erland^  and  I  ortugal.  Area  (estimated),  tt,- 
.")93  square  miles,  of  «  i  1  73:50  iH  li  iii:  Port- 
ugal; population,  400,000,  of  whom  200,W«  ttt 
Portuguese  subjecta.  Capital  of  the  Porta- 
guese  portion.  Dilli. 

TIN  EL,  Eix;ab.  A  Belgian  composer  tud 
director,  died  October  28.  1912.  He  u.i^  t-ra 
in  Sinay,  Belgium,  in  1854,  and  received  hi* 
musical  edueatiou  at  the  Brusada  OMSservat^. 
He  won  the  Pri\  de  Rome  for  a  cantata,  la 
ISftU  he  uass  made  inspector  of  music  in  tfcs 
state  schools  and  in  IS'.ui  >ncce«-ii,,i  Kuffer«th 
as  professor  of  counterftoint  at  the  BruMeb 
Uuimmity.  Bla  oratorio,  f  rancMCua,  won  for 
him  a  reputation  outside  of  his  own  cooatiy 
and  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  wss 
pr.  liiced  at  the  Cardiff  Festival  in  l^'T'.  If 
ISKrt*  be  was  appointed  director  of  the  Koyil 
Consenrctory  of  Music  at  Rrussels.  He  wss  tk* 
author  of  a  book  on  Gregorian  chants,  sad 
amonsr  his  compositions  in  addition  to  thws 
miiKioiin:  are:  The  opera  U<Ml<iU-rti ;  K*tkt' 
rttta,  a  »«cred  ofitrmi  and  several  works  for 
chorus  and  orcbLalia. 

TOmm,  PaaBranoK  ov.  See  ScMon* 
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TITANIO 


TITANIC,  Loss  OF  THE.  The  Royal  Mail 
atciunablp  Titanic  of  the  White  Star  Lioe,  sail- 
ing ou  her  maid«u  vuyuge  from  Southampton  to 
Hew  York,  with  2223  pnatngjen  aod  crow,  was 
•  lost  at  M«  bjr  eollision  with  an  iceberg  on  tb« 
ni<;ht  of  Sundiiy,  April  14,  1912,  and  832  pas- 
«>*;uger8  and  tia5  of  the  orew  perished,  the  re- 
mainder being  rescued  from  lifeboats  by  the 
Cunard  eteamabip  Oorpatkia.  The  Titmie  was 
the  largest  veiael  in  tlie  world  at  the  time  of 
the  disiistor.  She  was  built  for  the  White 
Star  Liue  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  by  Harland  and 
Wolff  for  service  between  Southampton  and 
JNew  York,  being  a  sister  ship  of  the  Oiympio 
of  the  Mune  line,  and  eosting  abont  $7,500,000. 
The  kt'oi  WAS  laid  on  March  31,  1909;  she  was 
bundled  on  May  31,  1911,  and  on  March  31, 
1*.'12,  at  Holfast,  she  was  inspected  and  passed 
by  the  oflicials  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

The  registered  dimenstona  of  the  Titamfe 
wore  as  follows:  Len^h,  852.5  feet;  linni 
92^  ieet;  depth  from  top  of  keel  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  highest  deck  extending  continu- 
ously from  bow  to  stem,  7S  feett  3  inehes}  dis> 
placement,  at  84  feet,  7  Inehes,  5£,310  tone; 
gross  tonnage,  46,328;  net  registered  tons, 
S1.S31.  She  was  a  three-screw  vessel  with  Par- 
>*ons  low-pressure  turbines  for  the  centre  pro- 
peller,  and  reciprooating  eogiaea  for  the  wing 
propellers,  some  60,000  or  more  horiepower 
being  developed,  which  was  suflicient  to  drive 
the  vesael  at  a  speed  of  21  kiiota  an  hour. 
There  were  20  boilers  and  150  furna^.  There 
were  seven  principal  steel  decks  and  a  cellular 
dovUe  bottom  6^  feet  deep  between  the  Inner 
and  outer  skins.  The  vousel  was  divided  by 
15  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads  into  16 
compartments  reaching  well  above  the  water 
line.  There  were,  Irawever,  no  longitudinal 
bnlkheada,  nor  were  there  coal  bunkers  along 
the  side  so  cut  off  as  to  serve  a  similar  func- 
tion in  cais^  of  exterior  injury.  In  fact,  the 
arran<rement  of  the  bottom  plating  did  not 
eooform  so  closely  to  warship  design  as  did 
that  of  the  Muurettmia  and  other  snipe  built 
under  Admiralty  sfw-cifications  witli  t!ic  idea 
of  possible  use  as  cruiseis  in  the  naval  service, 
whiTe  the  danger  of  torpedo  attack  had  tn  be 
considered.  That  these  were  real  defects  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  thai  the  Olympic,  the 
sister  ship  of  the  Titanic,  was  withdrawn  from 
service  to  be  changed  by  the  introduction  of 
an  inner  skin  throughout  the  ship  well  above 
the  water  line,  this  skin  being  three  feet 
within  the  outside  bull  of  the  ship  and  in  a 
portion  of  it  it  was  proposed  to  store  fuel 
oil  for  the  boilers.  A  larger  ship  under  con- 
struction wn.H  considerably  modified  la  its 
plana  to  secure  similar  advantages. 

The  Titanio  was  provided  with  1 4  wooden 
lifeboats,  each  35  feet  long  and  capable  of  hold- 
in^r  65  persons;  two  wooden  cutters  26  feet 
kmg,  constructed  to  carry  40  people  each,  and 
4  kngelhardt  collapeible  life-rafts  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  47  persons  each.  There  were  35(iU 
life-belts  in  cabins  and  berths.  The  crew  num- 
bered 809,  of  witom  404,  including  23  women, 
were  stewards,  cooks,  etc.;  70  were  in  the  deck 
or  nafigating  department^  827  were  engineers, 
ollen,  sl^dcers,  etc,  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  8  formed  the  band. 

The  fatafnl  ▼oyaga  was  begun  on  April  10, 
191S;  tha  Titaalc  leading  Bouthamn^on  abuily 
after  aoon  in  command  of  Captain  S.  J.  Smith, 


an  experienced  and  careful  officer.  8be  pro« 
ceeded  to  Cherbourg,  where  passengers  and 
mails  were  taken  aboard  and  the  voyage  re- 
sumed to  Queenstown,  leaving  that  port  about 
1:30  P.  M.  on  Thursday.  Steady  progress  was 
made  until  Sunday  night,  when,  at  11:40, 
ship's  time,  most  of  tho  poAgengers  having  re- 
tirL-d.  an  almost  imperceptible  shock  occurred 
and  tbe  engines  were  stopped.  The  Titanie  had 
atmek  an  iceberg  obliquely  on  the  starboard 
fdde.  The  ice  had  been  seen  by  the  lookout  at 
the  crow's  ncH.t,  who  gave  the  usual  signal  and 
telephoned  the  officer  of  the  watch;  but  despite 
the  fact  that  tbe  helm  was  put  hard  to  star- 
board  and  the  engines  were  reversed,  it  was 
too  late,  for  the  sliip  was  moving  at  a  speed 
of  over  20  knots,  or  300  feet  in  leas  than  10 
seconds.  So  early  as  6  o'clock  the  Tikmio  had 
been  warned  by  wireless  of  the  presence  of 
ieebetgs  in  bcr  track,  and  an  active  lookout 
had  been  maintained  without  slackening  speed. 
The  ship,  moving  with  hi|^h  velocity,  struck  the 
iceberg,  whose  jagged  points  below  the  water 

Sieroed  the  plating  on  the  starboard  side  at 
be  bilge,  or  abont  10  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  keel,  and  broke  and  ripped  away  tbe  plates 
form  about  the  forepeak  aft,  the  damage  ex- 
tending a  distance  of  some  300  feet.  Six  com- 
partments were  immediately  opened  to  tbe  sea 
and  in  these  the  water  rest  steadily,  driving 
the  stokers  out.  The  shock  was  Huflicieni  to 
bring  Captain  Smith  to  the  bridge,  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  tlie  situation  was  soon  realized.  At 
about  12:05  orders  were  given  to  uncover  the 
lifeboats  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
came  the  order  to  swing  out  the  boatt.  la 
the  meantime  the  position  of  the  ship,  41°  46' 
N.  lat.  and  50°  14'  W.  long.,  had  been  worked 
out  and  given  to  the  wireieis  operator,  with 
orders  to  send  out  the  international  distreas 
signal.  At  about  12:30  came  the  order,  "All 
passengers  on  deck  with  life-belt^  ou,"  and  the 
hastily  clad  and  assembled  passengers  \v<  r< 
grouped  while  the  boats  were  prepared  for 
loading  and  lowering.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  separated  from  the  men,  but  the 
chance  distribution  uf  passengers  enabled  some 
of  tiie  latter  to  be  saved  simply  by  their  being 
in  proximity  to  boats  whose  capacity  was  not 
reached.  From  I8t45  to  2:0S  the  10  lifeboats 
and  two  of  the  collapbible  boatd  were  launched 
successfully,  the  remaining  two  collapsible  bualb 
floating  oir  as  the  ship  sank  at  2:20.  The 
main  promenade  deck  was  under  water  when 
the  last  boat  left  the  davits.  The  vesiel  seemed 
to  go  down  by  the  stem  and  finally  to  sink  in 
an  almost  vertical  position,  with  propellers  out 
of  water.  'J'he  lights  burned  until  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  dynamo  room,  and  the  band 
played  on  the  deck  as  the  ship  went  down. 
Captain  Smith  and  all  of  the  engineer  staff 
perished  at  their  posts,  ljul  a  few  of  the  ship's 
otTicers  wlio  clung  to  wreckage  were  subse- 
quently picked  up.  In  addition  to  tbe  wire- 
less,  which  was  kept  constantly  in  operstion, 
signals  of  distres^s  were  fired  and  these,  sub- 
sequent investigation  seemed  to  »how,  were 
Seen  by  the  steamship  Califomian  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  roilei,  but  were  unheeded. 

To  the  Curpathia,  on  her  way  from  New 
York  to  Gibraltar  and  Genoa,  with  720  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  320,  fell  the  lot  of  pkk- 
iag  up  tbe  wirrivon  in  tha  boats.  Tbia  Cmnad 
vessel  nedvcd  tfa«  ritanfo^s  wiinbsa  eaU  in 
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reached  port  !n  safety.  Nor  has  increase  in 
qpced  increaMd  tlw  riik  of  tfae  traveler  at 
MU    Aeeordittg  to  statistics  presented  hj  Sir 

A!fro<!  Chalmers,  late  adviser  to  the  Board  of 
I:aiic,  in  tlie  decude  1892-1001  thrw;  an  a 
quarter  millions  of  passengers  made  the  trans- 
atlantic trip,  and  of  tbcM,  73  perisbed  as  tbe 
nsnit  of  accidents  in  British  sliipt.  In  the  ten 
fears  1902-1911  the  nrimber  of  travelers  had 
risen  to  six  million  and  the  loss  of  life  in 
British  ehij  -  Im  l  fallen  to  nine.  In  American 
vessels  (he  proportion  of  casualties  has  been 
sue  death  to  800,000  passaigers  carried.  There- 
fore, any  conclusions  from  this  great  disaster 
can  be  drawn  only  after  considering'  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  prevailing,  which  might  not  be 
repeated  for  centuries,  and  this  was-  most  ap- 
parent in  the  reoommendations  of  tbe  two  na- 
tional  commissions  charged  with  the  investiga- 
tion uf  the  matter.  Popular  criticism  and  com- 
ment,  while  abundant,  weru  far  from  pi-rtinent 
or  constnutive.  la  England  more  than  in  the 
United  Stateg  the  ealamity  formed  the  subject 
of  serious  essays  and  articles  from  noted  men 
of  letters  and  btudents  of  alfairs  aa  well  as 
naval  men.  Two  interebting  volumes  were  pub- 
lished dealing  with  the  diiMtster:  Th«  Loss  of 
tkt  Tiiamie,  by  Lawrence  Beesly.  one  of  the 
HWivors.  and  An  Utuinkable  Titanic,  by  J. 
Bernard  Wallter,  editor  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, in  which  the  \.ininii  htructura!  and  engi- 
neering questions  connected  with  the  wreck  are 
discussed.  That  the  disaster  would  liave  a  most 
healthy  effect  on  transatlantic  navigation  was 
evident  very  early,  for  the  lines  of  their  own 
volition  i II tilted  a  number  of  reforms,  but 
tbe  nuniS<  ]  of  radical  innovations  necessary  or 
tl.-ir.ilil.    Writ-  comparatively  few. 

TOBACCO.  The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United 
SUtp»  in  1912  was  962,855,000  pounds,  which 
Was  7  ] i>  r  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ctding  tive  years.  The  average  price  was  the 
highest  in  many  years,  making  the  total  value 
of  the  erop.  $104,063,000,  which  is  tbe  largest 
«D  leeonL  Tbe  production  and  value  of  the 
«rop  bj  typen  and  distrieta  wen  as  foUowat 


Acreage  Prod.  Value 

1000  lOoO 

Clgap  Type             Acres  Pounds  Dollars 

New  Ensriand  i                       2t,6m  9,589 

New  York  3                             4.<XiO  5,200  8&6 

Pennsylvania  3    .                   44.200  64,oyo  5.448 

Ohio— Mltunl   Valley  «           54,uoo  bi.im  4.277 

WIeecnslnS                               42.200  &4.438  5.988 

Ge«q|la  and  Florida  e           4,600  S.766  1,130 

Chewiar.  Snoklnv.  Snuff,  and 

&port  Types 

BurtearT  228.000  IM.OM  t].6<» 

Kentucky    and  TennessM 

Darks   384.000  268.040  18.686 

Virginia  huh  cured  »              16.000  8,760  780 

Virginia   diirk                          75.000  49,600  S^Ml 

Brlshi  yellow   tVa..  N.  C. 

~  &  on  310.000  is7,s4o  to.m 

ind  Baatern  OMo 

export  10                          31.000  22.010  1,783 

Perique   (La.)  1«                         500  150  46 

Scatterlnss                          0.900  1.060 


Price  paid  farmers,  in  cents:   i  24;  l  lt.O;  Sfl.B: 
OU:  s«o:  7  11:  •(Lt'l.i;  so;  t«T.«:  ulM- 

The  small  yields  of  tobacco  in  some  of  the 
fxjH'rr  .jiiil  iii  inufaclurinf,'  tobacco  diKtricts  liave 
be<rn  demonstrsted  to  be  due  to  the  continued 
fnowing  of  elean-ooltnMd  hmiut'depleting  eropo 


on  the  tobacco  lands,  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion  to  8oii>improving  eropa.  itotations  for  to* 
baeeo  are  being  advoeatod.  Tba  growing  of 
winter  cover  crops  has  boon  thowil  to  be  highly 

beneficial  to  tobacco. 

Tbe  report  of  the  oommissioner  of  internal 
moniw  lor  tbe  yoar  ending  June  30,  1012, 
shows  that  tax  was  eolleeted  on  7,256,390,303 

cijjiu^  an  increase  of  nearly  four  and  a  half 
million  over  lUll),  1,093,728,800  little  cigars 
(a  decrease  of  10  per  eaiL)»  11,23»,535,8U3 
eigamttes  (a  gain  of  15  per  cent),  30,078,482 
t»onndB  of  «nim  (a  gain  of  7  per  eent.),  and 
.393,785,146  pounds  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.  The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  was 
tbe  largest  on  record.  Tba  total  rev<-nttO  ool> 
lected  on  ail  lines  of  (obaeeo  manufactures  waa 
the  largest  ever  reoeivod,  amounting  to  $70,* 
50O,151.(SO,  an  increase  over  the  previous  Hscal 
year  of  $3,584,201.04,  or  6.35  per  cent  In  the 
50  years  in  which  revenue  has  been  collected 
on  tobacco  and  ita  manufaotures  these  taxes 
have  aggregated  the  eokwsal  stim  of  $1,853,609,- 
379.79.  In  1911  the  United  St  it  imported 
48,203,288  pounds  of  tobacco,  mainty  tiller  and 
otiit  r  leaf,  valued  at  $27,835,5<}5.  It  exported 
in  that  year  255^27,072  pounds,  but  the  prioa 
was  much  lower  then  thai  of  the  imported,  its 
t(  t  il  value  smounting  to  $39,255,320. 

Ah  a  result  of  the  charge  that  five  foreign 
governments  have  taken  otcpa  to  diieriniinnlB 
against  American  tobacco,  a  Mmmission  was 
provided  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  tli'  -ile  of  Anierican-gro« n 
tobacco  to  foreign  markets.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  CoQgrt>ss  greatly  increasing  the 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  bringing  them  up  to  the 
rates  of  1870,  tbe  increase  being  justified  by 
its  proposed  use  for  building  great  trunk  lines 
of  highways  to  connect  tbe  capitals  of  the  sev- 
eral States  with  the  national  capitaL  This,  it 
is  estimated,  could  be  done  in  a  period  of  five 
years. 

A  treatise  on  the  Import  and  Manufacturing 
Tobaccos  of  the  Lntted  litotes,  with  Brief  Ref- 
ermeet  to  the  Cigar  Types,  by  £.  W.  Hathew- 
son,  was  published  by  the  Department  of  Agrl> 
culture  during  the  year. 

TOBACCO  TBU8T.  See  TbustS. 

TOQO.  A  tierman  West  African  protectorate 
between  Dahomey  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Esti- 
mated area,  87,200  square  kilometers  (33,GCS 
aq.  miles).  Kstimated  population,  1,0(K),UUU; 
whites  (January  1,  1911),  3ti3,  ct  whom  327 
Qeimaiu  Lone  is  tbe  seat  of  govarmnent  and 
chief  port.  Imports  and  exports  in  1909,  11,* 
235,000  and  7.372,000  marks;  in  1010,  11,166,- 
UOO  and  7,222,000.  Inipurtu  from  Germany  in 
1909  Olid  1010,  6.678,U0U  and  6.298,000  marks; 
exports  thereto,  4,632,000  and  4,526,000.  Chief 
exports  in  the  two  years;  Patm  kernels,  1635 
and  2034  thousand  marks;  silver  coin,  1545 
and  14U1;  palm  oil,  012  and  1233;  rubber,  969 
and  1147;  cotton,  417  and  450;  corn,  979  and 
200.  Tonnage  entered  (1910),  67«,li39.  Ball> 
ways  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1011;  Lome* 
Anecho  (Little  Popo),  44  kilometers;  I»nu- 
Palime.  119;  Ix)me-Atakpame,  16U;  total,  323 
kms  Jul  miles).  The  budget  for  1911-12  bal- 
anced at  3,343,700  marks  (including  127,500 
marks  loan);  for  I91M3  at  9,175.510  {ttjm 
losn  1 .  ciovernor  ( ini2 ) ,  Duke  Adolf  Friodrlcb 
of  Mecklenburg-iScbwerin. 

TOLL-BAm.  See  Pakama  Cakau 
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TOMATO  SEED  OIL.    See  HoUlt'UlA'UIB, 
and  CuKMiSTHY,  Industbial. 
TOHGA    4or    FUBia».T)    ISLANDS.  A 

British  protectorate;  *  group  of  island*  (390 
m.  milea,  21,695  inhabitant*  in  1#10)  in  the 

southern  Pacific.  Most  of  tlie  islands  am  of 
coral  formation;  some  contain  active  volcauoca. 
Tonsatalm  eontains  the  capital,  Nukualofa.  Im- 
ports (1910).  £160,543;  exporta,  £245,940;  reve- 
nue (1910-11).  £33,600;  expenditure,  £42,862. 
There  is  a  native  king  (.liuaji  Tubou  II.),  and 
a  Britiab  agent  and  consul  {iu  1912,  W.  Telfer 
Campbell).  ^  . 

TONOKINO.  The  nortbemmost  division  of 
the  Fnncli  colony  of  Indo-Cbtoa  (q.  v.).  HanoT 
(lo;},2;}S  iniiabitants)  is  the  capital,  and  the 
capiUl  of  l  ri*nch  Indo-China.  Kice  is  the  chief 
crop  cultivattMl;  sugar-cane,  cotton,  cardamoms, 
etc.,  are  also  railed.  There  are  cotton,  silic. 
and  sugar  mills. 

TONICS.    Sec  Pro  FEB  BIN. 

TORONTO,  Canaua.    See  Municipal  Oov- 

EKNMENT. 

TORONTO,    Omtauo.      See  Mukicipal 

OWN£BSII  II*. 

TORONTO.  I'MVEBSITT  or.  An  institution 
for  higher  education,  founded  in  1827  a8  Kings' 
College,  at  Toronto,  Cenada.  The  eiirollnuiit 
in  the  various  dcpartmento  of  the  university  in 
the  autumn  of  1912  was  41WI,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Arts,  2352;  medicine,  519;  applied  sci- 
ence, 793;  household  scitnce.  134;  education, 
305;  forestry,  33.  The  faculty  numbered  430. 
Dr.  F.  J.  W.  Ross,  professor  of  Mnecology, 
died  during  the  year,  and  Dr.  B.  P.  Watson 
of  F.dinburgh.  Scoihind,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Professor  liamsay  Wright,  professor  of 
biology,  and  Professor  Henry  Montgomery,  mu- 
seum curator,  retired.  Dr.  G.  A.  Guess  was 
appointed  professor  of  metallurgy.  Among  the 
important  gifts  durinp  the  year  was  the  sum 
of  $10,000  for  thf  establistiment  of  the  Janiea 
H.  Richardson  res<-arcli  fellowship  in  anatomy. 
The  George  N.  Peters  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished with  a  fund  of  $2600.  The  valuation  of 
the  m-^-i^  of  tlie  universily,  including  lands, 
building,  autl  eriuipment  on  June  30,  1912,  was 
$5,568,537.  The  income  in  the  collegiate  year 
1911- 12  was  $863,65«.  The  library  contained 
127.317  bound  volttmes  and  311,8»2  pamphlet*. 
TOBRES  STBAZTB.  Phwlb  or.    See  An- 

TUKOl'Ol.OOY. 

TORREY,  Bbadpord.  An  American  natural- 
ist and  writer,  died  October  6. 19 12.  He  was  born 
at  Wevmouth,  Mass.,  in  1848,  and  was  educated 

in  the'puMie  schools  of  that  town.  Hp  engaged 
in  literary  and  journalistic  work  for  tli?  greater 
part  of  his  life.  From  1886  to  IDOi  lie  was 
•n  editor  of  Youth'9  Companion.  Most  of  his 
writings  deal  with  natural  history.  Amon^ 
them  are.  Birds  in  the  Bush  A  Ram- 

bler's Lease  (1889);  The  Foot  Path  Way 
(1892):  A  Florida  Hkelch  Book  (1804):  Spriun 
^'otes  from  Tennetsee  (1896) :  Bverjf-Day  Birds 
(1900);  The  Oferfc  of  ttut  Wood*  fl908>;  N*- 
lures  /'  ''ihoM  fin04).  and  Frinvf/t  nn  the 
Hhelf   (lOO(t).    He  edited  Thorea.i's  Journal. 

TORREY,  Franklin.  An  American  sculp- 
tor, died  November  17,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
1829.  Barty  in  his  youth  he  went  to  Italy  and 
Btudied  aciifi'tiirp  and  1.  ■  rrmaincd  in  €hat  coun- 
try practically  for  the  lemainder  of  hi^  life. 
He  became  the  owner  of  the  Carrara  M  uM' 
Works  in  Florence  and  was  for  a  time  United 
Statee  cooml  hi  Genoa.  The  Anmiean  Churdi 


at  Florence  was  built  largely  by  his  moaiA- 
cencr.  Some  of  his  works  io  sculpture  ate  il 
the  I  [n'nl  --t.iti's. 

TOTEMISM.    See  AnTHBOPOIOOV. 

TOWN  PLANMINO.    See  Cm  PLAinmw, 

TAACaOMA.  See  Indians,  Sick.mss 
Amono. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  The  year  1912  was  g 
special  interest  m  the  trade  union  movenesl 
primarily  because  of  the  radical  character  of 
many  union  activities  in  various  countries.  In 
the  United  Stetee,  syndicalism  (q.  v  ),  repr*- 
sented  in  tV  Industrial  Workers  of  the  VVorlo 
(q.  v.),  aijpeauii  for  the  first  time  in  the  east- 
ern manuIacturiiiK  section,  in  England  also  the 
syndicalistic  agitators  were  e>|)eciully  acli%e. 
(See  Stokes  a.vd  Lockoits.i  In  genml 
trade  unions  in  the  United  Siateo  sliowed  a 
greater  tendency  toward  polftieni  action  MO 
those  of  Great  Britain  became  more  decidwlU 
Socialistic;  while  on  the  Continent,  partjcularly 
in  France,  Radical  movements  gained  in  power. 

United  Statw.  The  princijwl  Uadc  unwii 
or-anization  in  this  country  is  the  Ameriesn 
Federation  of  Labor  (see  Labor,  AheUCAM 
Fedebation  OF).  This  was  an  off  slioot  froai 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  an  industrially  orj;anisid 
bodv.  The  KnighU  of  Labor  still  exist,  but 
with  a  relatively  small  memberehip.  Other  ns* 
tional  unions  not  afiBliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  include  the  followmg: 
Amerlean  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union;  Bnck 
layers  and  Masons  International;  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Broth»bood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemenj  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen;  and  the  Order  off  Kan- 
way  Conductors.  Other  important  features  of 
the  trade  union  history  in  tlie  luiled  Sut«s 
were  the  progress  of  the  boycott  case  against 
the  Hatters'  Union,  described  under  BorcOTl, 
and  the  criminal  suita  described  below. 

DrxAMiTEBS.  The  destruction  of  the  Lo» 
Angles  Time*  building,  involving  the  Maught«r 
of  21  persons  in  October,  IIWO,  proved  to  be 
only  one  of  about  a  hundred  dynamitings  by 
members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  Th.- 
hundred  cases  of  ■'tfiruetiom  were  a  part  oi 
the  werfare  whieh  tliis  union  waa  earrying  <» 
again^it  employers  who  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  for  a  closed  shop.  .This  warfare  be- 
gan with  a  strike  in  1905  and  had  not  Ix-fR 
terminated  at  the  close  of  I9ie.  The  first 
dynamiting  ease  OGcurred  in  1806.  In  May. 
1911,  .1.  J.  McNamara,  secretary  of  the  Iroa 
Workers,  and  his  brother,  .T.  B.  McXamtra. 
were  arrested.  They  pleaded  jnn'ty.  ^V^r 
tails  of  this  celebrated  case,  see  preceding  \  kai 
Book.)  Meanwhile  th*  federal  povernment 
and  the  National  Kr«K:tor«*  Association,  com- 
posed of  employers,  had  employed  numerous  df* 
t/rtives  on  the  ca«e  under  the  dir^  ti  nn  of  il- 
liam  J.  Burns.  Grand  jury  proceedings  w«re 
begun  at  Indianapolis  early  in  the  year,  eri^ 
dence  regarding  about  113  dynamiting*  ^ 
bridge,  %'iaduct,  and  building  coostmetiM  weff 
in  various  partn  of  the  country  being  presented 
On  Januarv  17,  Ortey  McManigal,  who  had  been 
empii^fed  with  J.  B'.  McNamara  under  the  di- 
rection of  .1.  J.  McNamara  to  do  dynamiting*, 
pave  to  the  jury  the  jdetails  of  lib  actlvitlss. 
f  ,  i  lv  in  February,  54  labor  leaders  were  ir 
rented.  32  of  theui  simultaoeoualy  in  widely 
•grated  parts  of  the  eoontfy  following  tele- 
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>;raphic  signals.  Much  difficulty  was  met  in 
jjecuring  talt  j^iueu  for  tlie  jury  to  try  tbe  ac- 
cused iron  workers,  but  tlit-  ik.i1  wa^^  U'fiun 
October  1.  Meaiiwliile  7  defeuduutis  were  di»- 
ebarged;  McMariigal  pleaded  guilty,  as  did  Ed- 
ward Clark,  IcAving  43  defendants  lor  trial. 
Four  of  these  were  discharged  on  December  2. 
Tbe  iDonieiitous  clut racier  of  the  case  was  sliown 
by  the  employment  of  more  than  a  dozen  at- 
torneys, including  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana,  by 
tbe  defeiiae.  Xlie  evidence  showed  that  the  ex- 
eeative  board  of  the  Iron  Workers*  Union  had 
^'rmiti  il  McNamara  $1000  ]>' r  ijniiirti,  wliicli  lie 
v-a»  utiuwed  to  expend  wittiuut  rendering  auy 
account.  Letters  written  by  various  officers  in- 
dicated that  »  "  dynuniting  crew "  was  em- 
ployed as  a  regular  nart  of  the  CAinpaign 
ainxinst  (ijn>ii-«)t(i ji  rinployers.  It  was  on  these 
facto  tliaL  liif  i^in (.rnment  'showed  ull  the  in- 
diCHted  ollitials  to  Ik;  linked  loo;ether  in  guilt. 
The  most  important  witness  for  the  government 
wms  HcMan^isI,  who  detailed  21  explosions 
which  he  personally  caused.  Altogether  549 
witnesses  were  examined,  their  testimony  covet- 
ing 25.U0U  pages.  These  witiJe.s«i'»  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  tbe  country,  one  from  Hawaii 
and  one  from  Panama;  they  ineltided  mechanics, 
engineers,  railway  station  check-boys,  hotel 
clerks,  detectives,  stenographers,  contractors, 
and  teleplione  operators.  Although  the  teeli- 
oical  charge  against  the  defendanU  was  illegal 
transporation  of  explosive.**,  all  other  evidence 
relative  to  the  destruction  of  property  by 
dynamite  and  nitro-glycerine  was  allowed  as 
snowing  tbe  motives  for  trnnsportat ion.  In  his 
testimony  MrManigal  declared  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  perform  his  first  dynaraitiBf  Job  in 
1907  by  Herbert  S.  Hoekin,  former  seerietary 
of  the  Iron  Workers*  Union.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived $75.  He  declared  that  the  McNamaras 
had  planned  to  blow  up  tlte  Panama  Canal 
locks,  the  Friek  Building  in  Pitt8bur{^h,  the  Lot 
Angeles  aqueduct,  and  also  a  sleeping  ear  in 
wbTeb  was  a  woman  stenographer  formerly  em- 
ployed by  them  who  knew  of  the  dynamite  plots 
and  whose  testimony  might  be  used  against  them. 
On  December  27,  after  more  than  30  hours 
deliberation,  the  jurj  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  the  ease  of  38  of  the  defendants.  Frank 
^1.  Ryan,  pre.Hidcnt  of  the  Iron  Workers'  t'nion, 
wa.s  jseiitenceil  on  Decenih^^r  30  to  7  yenr^'  im- 
prisonment; John  T.  Butler,  vice-president,  to 
6  years;  Herbert  S.  Hockio,  former  secretary, 
to  6  years;  Otaf  A.  Tvetmoe,  of  San  Francisco, 
to  0  years;  Eugene  A.  Clnncy.  of  San 
Francisco,  secretary  of  the  California  huild- 
inp-trades  eonneil;  Philip  A.  ((Hiley,  of  New 
Orleans;  .Michael  J.  Young  of  Boston;  J.  £. 
Munsey,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Frank  C. 
Webb,  of  New  York,  to  6  years  each.  Two 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  4 
years;  12  others  for  H  years;  4  for  2  years; 
and  d  for  1  year  and  1  day.  All  terms  of  im- 
prisonment were  to  be  served  in  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Siz»  in- 
eluding  Bdward  Clark,  who  eonfetaad,  were 
given  snapoided  aentcwBe«»  and  two  were  set 
free. 

At  the  time  of  imposing  MStenee  Judge  An- 
derson stated  that  many  of  the  accused  were 
guilty  of  murder;  but  since  they  were  not  then 
charged  with  that  crime  he  could  not  sentence 
them  for  it.  In  speaking  of  the  motive  which 
had  actuated  the  defendants  be  aaidi  "Every* 
one  of  these  exptoslons  was  upon  the  work  of 


open  shop  concerns.  Since  tbe  arrest  of  the 
.McNamaras  and  McMantgal  the  explosions  have 
eea.sed.  This  uvHteni  of  destruction  was  not  car- 
ried un  fur  revenge  or  ui  obedience  to  any  other 
human  pas.sion,  but  for  tiie  deliberate  purpofW, 
by  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  to  enforce  amn> 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Iron  Workers 

upon  the  open  iitid  closed  .slu)p  (juestion."  It 
was  widely  believed  that  the  outcuine  uf  this 
most  important  of  all  criminal  cases  in  the 
labor  history  of  the  United  States  would  serve 
in  part  to  aiseredit  tbe  whole  union  movement 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Many 
believed  it  would  force  upon  trade  unions 
better  systems  of  organization  and  control  and 
more  reasonable  methods  in  tbe  conduct  of 
trade  disputes.  But  there  were  tboee  who  held 
that  this  experience  would  intcn<!ify  the  class 
consciousness  of  the  working  chihs,  serve  to 
embitter  the  feelings  of  class  hatred,  and  prove 
to  be  a  forerunner  of  radicalism  in  the  Ameri> 
can  labor  movement. 

The  Darbow  Tiu.\l.  Growing  out  of  tlie 
trial  of  the  McXamara  brothers  for  conspiracy 
in  blowing  up  tbe  Los  AngeUs  Times  building 
were  charges  tliat  Clarence  Darrow,  the  at- 
torney  for  the  defense,  had  connived  at  efforts 
to  bribe  jurors  In  November,  1011  Hert  H. 
Franklin,  chief  detective  ot  the  McNamara  de- 
fense, was  arested  on  a  charge  of  bribing  a 
juror  named  Lockwood.  About  February  1, 
Franklin  confessed  that  he  had  bribed  Robert 
F.  Bain,  anotlier  juror,  and  had  attempted  to 
bribe  live  others,  including  Lockwood.  On  Jan- 
uary 20  Darrow  was  indicted  for  alleged 
bribing  of  Bain  and  Lockwood.  Trial  on  the 
Lodcwood  indictment  was  Ufcgnn  Hay  IS,  and 
continued  thirteen  weeks  and  two  days.  Evi- 
dence was  presented  designed  to  show  that  Dar- 
row furni.^hed  the  money  to  interniediarie.s  with 
which  to  do  the  bribing.  The  defense,  however, 
alleged  that  the  McNamaras  had  pleaded  guilty 
before  the  alleged  bribing  of  Lockwood  and  that 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  for  corrupting 
jurors.  On  .August  17  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  rendered.  Ibere  remained  the  second  in- 
dictment for  bribing  tbe  juror  Bain  which  was 
called  to  begin  at  Los  ^oigeles  January  20, 
1913. 

Legislation.  Only  a  few  laws  were  enacted 
in  1912  relatinR  to  trade  unions  and  trade  dis- 
putes. Aritona  prohibited  blacklisting;  it  de- 
fined carefully  the  term  black  list,  making  it 
include  any  name  or  list  of  names  whether 
written,  printed,  or  spoken,  given  with  an  agree- 
ment that  the  receiver  will  discharge  or  refuse 
employment.  MassacbaMtta  has  heretofore  pro- 
vided tliat  un  employer  in  whose  plants  a  strike 
or  lockout  existed  must  so  state  in  bis  ad- 
vertisements for  employees;  this  provision  was 
made  inoperative  after  the  State  hoard  of  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  has  declared  that  the 
emplovi  r'^  liMsirips!'  in  being  cnrried  nn  in  the 
normal  luanner  and  to  the  Usual  e.xtent.  'Die 
Missi,«isippi  legislafiire  pas'^ed  a  coneurreiit  re.no- 
lution  expressing  sympathy  for  tbe  striking  em- 
ployees of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  organized  capital  may  be 
compelled 'by  public  opinion  to  recognize  or- 
ganized labor.  New  .Mexico  forbade  employers 
from  in  any  way  preventing  or  hindering  a  dis- 
charged employee  from  obtaining  empToynent 
elsewhere. 

Pn^bly  the  moat-  niteresting  trade-union 
legislation  of  the  year  was  that  portion  of  tbe 
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post  office  appropriatioii  act  which  provided  that 
uetBbeTRhfp  in  an  orgmnizatton  of  postal  era« 

plo\iv«  b»'ttt'r  conditions   of   lilnr  for 

its  mi>ml>rrs  shall  not  be  a  c&une  for  unfavorable 
discrimination.  The  law  stated,  however,  that 
this  shall  be  true  on  condition  that  the  union 
of  postal  employees  shall  not  be  affiliated  with 
any  other  organization  imposing  an  obligation 
to  participate  in  a  strike  or  assist  in  any  strikf 
ajjrtinst  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
postal  employees  may  not  be  penalized  for  peti- 
tioDinfif  Congress  or  any  member  of  Congress  or 
for  furnishing  information  to  them.  Trade 
union  publications  are  to  be  admitted  as  sec- 
onil-claf*s  niiiil  matter. 

(;b£AT  Bbitain.  The  year  1912  was  notable 
for  the  strikea  of  tho  transport  worlcers  and 
the  miners  (see  SxBEDBB  and  I^kocts),  the 
enactment  of  a  mininram  wage  law  for  the 
miners  (see  Mimmi  .\t  Wage),  for  the  growth 
of  mutual  undertttanding  and  the  policy  of  con- 
certed actiim  anions  unionists,  and  for  the  in- 
creasing evidtMa  of  tbt  acceptance  of  ajudicalist 
policies  by  the  radical  labor  leaders  (see  Sni> 
r)icALi.s\M  Tlir  t  itiil  membership  of  all  trade 
unions  wa»  esi.auii>d  at  nearly  3,000,000;  they 
numbered  2,43.'>.704  in  1910.  The  seamen's 
union  more  than  trebled  its  membership;  the 
unions  representing  canal,  dodc,  and  riTersido 
workers  increased  by  187  per  cert  !iirirfr  the 
year  ending  September  1;  rmlv,  .ly  uiuons 
increased  decisively;  and  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  organization  of  unskilled 
laborers. 

There  were  many  evidences  of  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  federation  or  amalgama- 
tion among  trade-union  leaders.  The  growth  of 
combinations  among  employers  which  goes  on 
steadily  could  be  met  in  no  other  way  than  by 
wider  and  wider  unions  of  workers.  Thus  the 
seamen,  dockers,  and  carters  hare  reatixed  the 
great  advantflg'  if  an  amalgamation  ni!ii  one 
transport  workers'  union.  Their  unsneessful 
strike  of  the  summer  (see  Strikes  and  Lock* 
otrrs)  showed  the  advantage  of  their  allianee 
with  the  railway  men.  Similarly  other  trade 
disputes  have  taught  the  v:iri nn  r  i il way  Unions 
and  unions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  the 
advantage  of  federation.  Another  stimulus 
to  the  avna  «nd  waa  the  snceeaa  of  the-  Miners' 
Fe^ration  In  winning  a  minimum  wage  by 
legislative  action.  The  tendency  toward  a  grand 
federation  of  all  unions  was  shown  by  the  ac- 
tive negotiations  under  way  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Trades  Union  Ck>iwres8  and  the 
<3eneral  Fedoration  of  Trade  Unions. 

A  board  of  trade  report  on  thp  hnrdrod 
principal  unions  comprising  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  trade  union  membership  showed 
their  total  income  in  1910  to  have  been  £2,- 
991,000  and  total  expenditures  about  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  depression  following  1907  and 
consequent  great  increase  in  benefits  paid  the 
tntiil  :ui  Is  on  hand  decreased  £,520.000  from 
1008  to  1910.  Thus  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits paid  during  1008  and  IINIO  a^egated 
nearly  £2,000,000.  Superannuation  benefits 
have  also  been  increasing  steadily  during  the 
past  few  years. 

The  British  Trades  Union  Ck)ngre8s  held  its 
annual  conference  at  Newport^  Deoenihor  2.  It 
was  attended  by  602  delegates  representing 
067,000  members.  Ibis  was  an  increase  in 
membership  of  305,000  over  1911.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  congress  considered  32  resolutions. 


These  included  ibo  pnmoaal  for  a  geMtal  dtbt- 
hour  bill  to  be  preaentod  to  the  l^mse  of  Oom- 

moniN;  the  simultaneous  demand  ri  t>i»  part 
all  trade  unionists  for  an  increat»e  ot  per 
week  in  wages  for  all  grades  of  workers  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  cost  ol  Imqg;  the  qpus- 
■tion  of  political  action  and  direct  aetios,  is- 
V  ilvln;,'  resort  to  the  ^ncral  strike;  the 
uiiiHlganiatiou  of  all  existing  trade  unions 
industries,  as,  for  example,  the  organizatioii  of 
one  antral  industrial  association  out  of  tke 
seventy-odd  uniott*  now  existing  in  varisoi 
branches  of  the  building  trades;  the  half  tin* 
system  in  certain  machine  trades.  Without 
abandoning  its  policy  of  kin::  vnds  throui'!! 
political  action,  as  by  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, the  congress  refused  hf  •  vols  of  1,123,- 
000  to  550,000  to  oondemn  and  oppose  syndical- 
ism, or  direct  action.  The  Daily  Citixen  in  both 
I/Ot  1(  ;i  ,jnd  Manclie!*ter,  in  the  interest  of  labor, 
was  begun  in  the  late  fall.  It  was  tta4Dc«f<d 
primarily  by  th«  unions,  the  l>oard  of  directors 
including  members  of  trade  unions  of  the  Labor 
party,  and  of  Socialist  oi^nlaations. 

Gebmvny.  At  til-  close  oi  1911  the  total  iir- 
erage  membership  ot  ail  trade  untune  wa»  fuund 
to  be  3,042,000,  being  an  increase  of  35ijm 
over  the  preceding  year.  These  mombeni  wtn 
ineluded  in  1S7  national  unions  and  n  few  loesl 
unions.  Of  the  national  unions  .51  were  affili- 
ated with  the  General  ("ommis.sion  of  Trade 
Unions,  including  2,321,000  meml>ers;  23  with 
the  Federation  ol  Christian  Trade  Unions,  a 
group  which  favora  a  close  connection  between 
the  labor  movement  and  the  churches,  especially 
the  Catholic  Church,  comprising  341,000  mem- 
bers; 18  national  unions  and  7  local  union* 
affiliated  with  the  Hirsch-Duncker  Trade 
Unions,  a^regnting  108,000  members.  Some 
40  local  unions  comprised  272,000  membeM^ 
The  membership  of  the  Hirsch-Duncker  onion 
decreased  12  p>  r  i  «  iit,,  the  other  groups  increas- 
ing about  15  per  cent.  Among  the  general  com- 
mission unions^  Hm  flUasrs,  furriers,  shipwrights, 
and  wood-engravors  sxpsrienoed  slight  dceicase* 
In  memltership,  whereas  the  building  trsdn 
unions,  the  metal  workers,  the  tr  nispirt  wort 
ers,  and  the  general  factory  wurkers  uniDai 
increased  decisively.  The  national  unions^  eom- 
priasd  lljm  local  branches,  of  which  lOil 
were  in  the  building  tradea,  874  among  wood- 
workers, 816  among  miners,  738  amon^  cjr- 
penters,  724  among  painters,  and  542  amone 
general  factory  workers.  The  organization  "t 
women  workers  progreaisd  rapidly,  membership 
reaching  191,898.  or  SJt  per  cent  of  the  total 
membership  The  total  income  of  the  51  na- 
tional unions  atfiliated  with  the  general  eom- 
mission  was  $17,164,000;  their  expend ittirf>. 
814.292,000.  Their  total  funda  on  hand  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918.  anonnted  to  $14,787,000.  Tbt 
principal  expenditures  included  $4,120,000  for 
strike  and  lockout  beneBt*,  $5,089,000  for 
benevolent  1)eneflt.«,  $.").S3.000  for  ofbcial  publi- 
cations, $1,800,000  for  unemployment  benetits. 
and  $2,500,000  for  sick  benents. 

Fbance.  The  principal  organiution  of  labor 
in  France  i»  the  ConfM&ration  (t/n^U  ds 
Travail  organized  in  189.5.  Its  memWrship  at 
its  annual  convention  at  Havre,  September  17* 
28,  was  phi>.i  d  at  600,000.  It  is  composed  sf 
representatives  from  about  150  labor  excbani^es 
(Bonnet  du  Travail)  and  the  trade  unions 
proper  known  as  FMiratione  de  SymliratM.  Th»' 
former  are  subeidised  by  the  various  cities  bat 
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Ikftve  eome  iMRely  under  the  eoiitcol  of  the 
radical  trade  union  letdere.     The  Bfndieatt 

represent  the  aggressive  organisations  among 
the  French  unionists.  The  most  active  com- 
mittee of  the  Greneral  Confederation  is  the  com* 
mittee  on  atriice*,  induding  Uie  general  strike. 
It  It  through  thin  committee  that  the  philoeophy 
of  Syndicalism,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Hyndicats,  has  made  itself  manifest  in  the  labor 
movement  mnd  in  trade  dieputei.  See  BymiieAL* 

ISM. 

At  its  1912  eonvention  the  General  Confeder- 

ation  of  I,4tbor  eonsidored  the  following  subjects! 
The  English  wei-k,  including'  tlie  Saturday  lialf- 
boliday  and  the  eight-hour  day;  anti-militaf- 
istu;  working-class  pensions;  and  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Probnblj  the  most  interesting  session 
of  the  convention  was  that  involving  a  disene> 
sion  of  the  principles  of  Syndicalism  which  were 
r<  affirtu.  1  h\  a  \  uta  of  10.17  to  35.  The  reso- 
lution adopted  included  the  following:  "Syn- 
dicalism aims  at  the  eolbrdinatiun  of  the  woric- 
ors*  efforts,  the  improrenient  of  the  welfara  of 
the  worfcen  by  the  realisation  of  amelforationa, 
such  as  reduction  of  houri*  and  increase  of 
wages."  As  concernH  tbti  organization,  the 
congress  declared  that,  "  In  order  that  •  Syndi- 
calism' shall  attain  its  maximum  eifect,  eco* 
nooDie  action  ought  to  be  aimed  directly  against 
the  employing  cittss,  the  confederated  organisa- 
tions not  having,  as  syDdical  groups,  to  occupy 
themselves  with  parties  or  sex  which,  other- 
wise, may  pursue,  in  full  liberty,  the  social 
transformation."  The  discussion  was  marked 
by  vituperative  epithets  directed  against  the 
Marxist'*  and  those  trade  unionists  who  would 
ee**!^   Ti  lii'f  through  political  ac'i  in 

TBADS  UNZONB  LIABLE  £0&  StAJC- 
AOB.    See  BoTCOix. 

TKAINZTO   SQVABBOH.      See  Katal 

PmWREBS 

TBAIH  STOPS.    See  Railwat  AccfDCNTS. 

T&ANSMIB8I0K  CV  SXiBGTSIO  POWEB. 
The  tendenqr  to  increase  the  upper  limit  of 
transmission  pressura  continues  without  abate- 

ment.  The  number  of  100,000  volts  systems  has 
Increased  markedly  in  1912  and  experience  in- 
dieatee  that  the  difficulties  in  sustaining  con- 
tinvoua  operation  era  not  sensibly  greater  at 
this  voltage  than  at  the  pressures  preriously 
employed.  During  the  year  the  An  Sable  Elec- 
tric Company  put  into  service  a  140,000  volt 
line  250  miles  long,  establishing  a  new  record 
for  opcratiqg  Tolt^^e.  The  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  in  Ckliforaia  has  under  con- 
struction lines  for  160,000-volt  opt-ration.  The 
present  tendency  in  American  plants  is  to  use 
an  average  voltage  f'f  aljiint  T')i)  jn-r  niile  of 
line.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  physical 
bii^ier  to  the  use  of  much  higher  voltages 
whenevpr  e<>onomic  conditions  warrant.  There 
is  gradual  progress  in  the  evolution  of  insula* 
tor«  toward  a  tj'pe  which  will  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  puncture  when  subject ed  to  abnormal 
'VoUage  until  the  strain  is  temoved  by  flash* 
over  or  the  discharge  of  lightning  arrester*. 
An  important  practical  advance  in  line  protee* 
tion  is  afforded  by  the  arcing-ground  suppres- 
sor which  places  a  momentary  ground  on  the 
line  at  the  power  station  when  an  arcing 
ground  occurs  on  the  line,  thus  aifording  an 
important  measure  of  protection  to  line  insula- 
tors. In  the  desiirn  of  waterpower  "=tntirm^ 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  introduce  water- 


wheels  of  rery  larn  ewpaeity.  Units  of  lOy 
000  horsepower  for  low  heads  and  of  16,000  to 

21,000  horsepower  f(»r  high  heads  are  fre- 
quently used.  In  some  cases  the  elhciency  ob- 
tained at  best  load  approaches  85  per  cent. 
There  is  also  gradual  nraarcss  in  improvins  the 
efficiency  at  fractional  Toads.  In  over]  lead 
transmission  aluminum  conductors  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  popularity  in  Europe  and 
in  Canada,  while  in  the  United  States  they  have 
been  spariogl/  introduced.  Through  the  arti- 
ftdal  control  of  its  maricet  price  in  Ameriea 
diip  to  tariff  protection  the  economic  advantage 
of  about  35  per  cent,  is  eliminated,  when  the 
higher  cost  nf  erection  aad  handling  fa  taken 
into  the  account. 

A  large  number  of  projects  of  unusual  im- 
portance wera  liegun  in  1012.    It  was  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  an  exten- 
rlirtin  nf  plants  in  ci  in  ti' ■(■  t  n  m  tli''  Th>R 

AIl^'(  les  reservoir  and  aqueduct  .Hyst^  rn.  Seven 
j)  'A  .  r  plants  are  planned,  the  first  of  these  to 
be  40  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles^  with  three 
71H)0  kitowatt  units  of  immediate  snd  six  of 
ultimate  capacity.  The  system  is  tn  li  .gradu- 
ally extended  to  a  total'  of  00,000  kilowatts. 
The  transmission  is  to  be  at  100,000  volta  over 
sereral  duplicate  lines  to  guarantee  reliability. 
By  reason  of  the  extcnsiTe  hydraulic  plant  witii 
which  it  is  to  be  associated  the  cost  is  eati- 
mated  at  the  unusually  low  figure  of  $80  per 
kilowatt.  The  returns  from  the  electric  sys- 
tem, it  is  predicted,  wilt  sufBce  to' meet  the  in- 
terest and  refunding  of  the  entire  bond  issue 
for  the  combined  project.  The  proposed  Hetch- 
Hetchy  water  supply  system  for  San  Francisco 
iriv  Ivr  ,  tl  !«  possibility  of  three  j  l  itit-  of  a 
combined  capacity  of  160,000  horsepower  un- 
der  unusually  favorable  conditions  as  to  low 
cost  and  reliability.  The  Big  Creek  proiect  un- 
der construction  in  Central  California  Involves 
thf  i!i  veiopment  of  GO.OOO  kiiowatta  in  two 
plunta  utilizing  a  total  fall  of  4000  feet.  Trans- 
mission to  Los  Angeles  will  be  at  15O.000  volts 
and  the  distance  275  milee.  ,  It  ie  planned  to 
finally  extend  this  system  to  I)EO,000  icilowatte. 

Tile  .Aj)f)alachian  Power  Company  !i  i  p  installed 
two  plants  aggregating  29,000  horsepower  in  the 
New  River  coal  district  of  Virginia  and  is  ex- 
tending the  system  to  five  plants  aggre^ting 
75,000  nonepower.  At  Niagara  thera  nave  been 
extensions  in  the  Canadian  plants  which  when 
completed  will  make  use  of  the  full  volume  of 
water  jermitted  by  the  existing  treaty.  The 
amount  in  use  on  the  American  side  is  already 
at  the  limit  permitted  by  the  War  Department. 

The  moat  Important  project  ever  undertaken 
in  the  Central  States  is  the  derelopment  of  the 
Mississippi  Rjm  t  at  Keokuk  7hr  i [istallation 
is  to  comprise  fifteen  7500  kilowatt  units.  Of 
the  product,  90.000  horsepower  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted a  distance  of  140  miles  to  St.  Louis  over 
two  3-phsse  lines  operated  st  110,000  volts.  This 
phint  is  expected  to  prove  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  development  of  manufacturing  iuteresttt  in 
the  adjacent  region.  In  the  realm  of  under- 
ground cable  transmiseimi  the  greatest  advances 
of  late  have  been  mate  In  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sian state  railways  are  operating  sections  of 
cable  at  60.000  volts,  while  in  Berlin  an  exten- 
sive network  at  30,000  volts  has  been  installed. 
The  latter  cables  are  paper  insulated  and  were 
tested  aa  high  as  250,000  volU  without  faihiie. 
Tlir  Brazilian  government  has  granted  to  a 
syndicate  for  a  period  of  70  years  the  right  to 
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develop  waterpower  on  tbe  Sdo  FraneiMSO  Biver. 
Aa  Imtiftl  capacity  of  200,000  honepower  if 

provided  for,  while  ultimate  extemioiUI  to 
1,300,000  lior.-ejiower  are  planned. 

Statistics  show  the  y)rr.i<ijt  watorpower  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  to  have  ex- 
ceecMd  6,000,000  borsepower,  of  which  more 
than  onc-hnlf  ia  associated  with  long^sUnee 
electric  tran^iniii^sion. 

TXAHBVAAL.  One  of  the  four  original 
ptovinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (q.  v.). 
Pretoria,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
had,  according  to  the  census  of  1011,  48,607 
inhabitants;  with  suburbs,  67.674  (35,942 
vrhitcs);  Johannesburg,  237,104  (119,953 
whites);  Krugersdorp,  55,144;  Germistoa,  M,- 
325;  Bokiburg,  43,628;  Benoni,  32,560;  Roodo- 
ponrtMaraihhurg,  32,578;  Premier,  12,608. 
There  were,  in  15)10,  735  schools  for  wMte  and 
13  for  COlond  and  native  children,  with  an 
a.v«ng«  aggrtipite  attaodance  of  42,631.  There 
are  three  normal  aehoola.  For  area,  population, 
production,  iind  trade,  tee  >SouTii  Africa, 
Union  or.  Public  revenue  for  the  eleven 
months  aided  May  30,  1010  (exclusive  of  one- 
half  the  govcmment'a  share  of  profita  derived 
from  the  diamond  mines,  reserved  for  the  re- 
demption of  loans),  £5,585,637;  expenditure, 
£6,00!),811;  customs  revenue,  £1,680,203;  pub- 
lic debt,  May  30,  1010,  £40,000,0001  ikdmillla- 
trator   n!H2),  J.  Rissik. 

TRAVEL.     See  Litebatusb,  Ekoush  and 

Amkhican. 

TBEATIB8.    See  Aaununam,  Ihibiia* 

TIONAL. 

TBENGOANTT.  A  native  state  on  the 
eaat  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  a  British 
protectorate  (6000  square  miles).  Population 
(census  March,  1911),  154,073  (10  Europeans, 
149,379  Malays,  4169  Chinese,  61  Indiana,  454 
of  other  races).  Kuala  Trengganu  (13,091  in- 
habitants) is  the  capital  and  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Trenggami  Blver. 
The  following  articles  are  produced  for  export 
(value  in  Straits  Settlements  dollars,  1010)  — 
fish,  SS$ 464,288;  tin  ore,  313,177;  copra,  281,- 
813;  paddy.  174,295;  black  pepper,  152,707; 
rattans,  28,030;  rice,  24,746;  rawhides,  14,946; 
dammar  torches.  12,251.  A  British  agent  (W. 
D.  Scott  in  1912)  administers  the  state;  na- 
tive sultan,  Sir  Zainal  .Abdia  ibol  Almerhum 
Ahmad* 

TBIHIDAD  Atm  TOBMO.     A  British 

colony,  composed  of  the  West  Indian  islands 
of  Trinidad  (1754  sq.  miles)  and  Tobago  (114). 
Total  population  (1011  census),  330,003  (  86,- 
373  East  Indians).  Capital,  Port  of  Spain 
(lOlt  census,  60.658);  San  Fernando  (8097) 
is  tiiirty  miles  south  of  thr  capltnL  Under 
cultivation,  about  423,U00  acres. 


1907-8        1908-9      1909-10*  1910-11 
Imports     £3.374.824  £2,682.702  £3.288.826  £.1.343.011 
Bsporta      3.907,503    2.600.196    3.218.092  3,467,588a 
Revenue       871,201      834.746      853.565  948.383 
Expendit.      781.038      855,050      8G3.254  927,033 
8hlppin«t  1.798.810    1.987.252   2.404.143  2,771.364 


*  Beginning  with  1909  trade  flgures  are  for  cnl- 
endar  years.    Tonnage  entered  and  cleared 

a  Cacao,  £1.230,097:  domestic  produce  (£1.407.814 
total);  asphalt.  £180,865:  raw  pugar,  £723,949; 
batata.  £261.105:  hides  and  skins.  £105,331;  raw 
rubber.  £58,168:  cocoanuts.  £72,657;  co.il.  etc., 
£44.370;  spirits  (bttters).  £33,621;  moiaases,  £10,* 
4tt:  epMl*  <coM).  £M.«M. 


Total  railways  open,  81  ^  miles  (all  go««n> 
nent  Hnes).  Extensions  are  projected  to  8i- 

paria  fmm  Ran  Ftmando  (16Vi  niilo?)  .in'! 
ifrom  Taba<]uite  to  Poote  (13).  The  latter  wu 
begun  September  30.  HUl.  Sir  O.  B.  Le  flmts 
was  governor  in  1012. 

TKUIITT  COLLBaX.  As  hwtitntkn  for 
higher  education  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  founded 
in  1823.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  college  in  1912 
was  253.  The  faculty  numbered  22.  The  smt 
noteworthy  ehange  in  the  faculty  dnrinf  the 
year  was  the  appointment  of  Prufc-- or  C^t*^ 
B.  Viles  to  the  chair  of  HomaiiL-e  lan<iuajjes  to 
take  the  place  of  I'rnfcssor  .John  I',  tjill.  re- 
tired. In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  an- 
nooneement  was  made  that  Ur.  J.  Pierpoot 
Morgan  had  given  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the 
building  of  a  new  library  and  administration 
building  for  the  college.  The  productive  fund? 
at  the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  $1,210,106  and 
the  Income  for  1011-12  was  $76,663.  The  vul- 
umes  in  the  library  numbered  65,000.  Pnsi- 
dent.  F.  S.  Luther,  LL.  D. 

TRIPLE  TUSBBT8.  See  HUval  Pipqim, 
and  Battl£8uif8. 

SBZPm  OLAH.     Bee  CHKMamtr, 

DCSTRIAL. 

TBIPOLI.  A  country  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  bftwecn  Tunis 
and  Algeria  on  the  west  and  £gypt  on  the  east, 
and  bordered  on  the  southeast  and  south  by 
the  Sahara.  As  a  result  of  the  Turoo-ltalisa 
War,  TrijMili,  hitherto  a  vilayet  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  was  proclaimed  at  Rome,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1911,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  a  prov. 
ince  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  ares,  with 
C^rrenalca  (or  Bengasi,  or  Barca),  is  estimated 
at  406,800  squsre  miles,  and  the  population  st 
about  one  million.  Tripoli,  with  40,000  inhab- 
itants, i.^  thf  capital  of  Tripoli;  Bengasi,  with 
25,000,  uf  lit  ngazi,  both  Mediterranean  ports. 

The  trade  ><treaat  flows  tliroiigh  these  pouts, 
and  is  fed  by  the  earavan  routM  across  Oe 
Sahara,  which  are  the  natural  outlet  by  which 
Sudanese  trade  reaches  the  s^a.  As  certain  of 
the  oases  which  make  practicable  the  most  tri- 
versed  of  these  routes  are  in  the  territory  loos 
disputed  by  Turkey  with  France  in  hehslf  « 
Tunis,  and  with  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of 
Egypt,  the  delimitation  of  Tripoli  is  now  im- 
perative and  will  undoubtedly  be  the  source  of 
much  diplomatic  discussion  by  the  three  pow- 
ers involved.  As  this  southern  eomraeree  lie- 
comes  incTcasinply  important  it  is  prntmble  th.it 
railway  construction  will  l)€  undertaken  (a 
short  line  from  Tripoli  to  Ainzara  was  under 
construction  in  1012) ;  but  for  the  present  the 
mes sores  Indleated  are  paeiHeatlon  of  the  his- 
terland  tribes  and  an  effective  policing  of  the 
existing  routes.  Caravans  now  cross  the  Sa- 
hara in  from  three  to  five  months,  according 
to  the  route  talcra  and  the  number  and  stresgto 
of  robber  bands  to  be  overcome. 

The  total  commerce  of  tVif  coniitrv  is  re- 
ported for  1909  as  follows:  10.1)4 1.G05  lire 
imports,  5,034.161  lire  exports  (esparto,  hides 
snd  skins,  ostrich  feathers,  snoocss,  live  sai- 
mals,  wool,  cereals,  etc.).  The  nvenas  has 
lioen  derived  from  taxation  on  the  wealth  ef 
the  individual  and  from  tithes. 

No  civil  governor  had  biHjn  appointed  by 
Italy  at  the  end  of  1012.  The  final  draft  of 
the  treaty  of  peaee  between  It«l|y  and  Tm^ 
was  signed  Oetoher  18  by  the  delegates  et 
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Oiichy,  Switzerland.  It  provides  for  complete 
Italiau  iKivercignty  in  "  Libya  "  (Tripoli  and 
CyrenaTca)  withont  formal  rcfopnition  by  Tur- 
key; for  the  calipli'^  ri>t<-ntion  of  free  religious 
•Qtbority;  for  the  witiidrawal  of  Turkish 
troops;  for  the  reeHtablisiuneDt  of  former  dip- 
lomatic and  commercial  relations,  «tc  With 
tlie  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troujif^.  however,  hos- 
tility to  itaiian  occupation  is  not  ended.  Tbe 
fierce  and  fanatical  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the 
hinterland  remain  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
their  territory  with  the  invader.  8ee  Tdbcxh 
Itallax  Wab. 

TBIPOLITANIA.    See  Exi'lobaiiox. 

TBISTILA.M.  Thou  AS  H.  An  English  jurist 
and  church  official,  died  March  8,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  1H25  and  was  educated  at  Dur- 
ham School  aiiti  T  iricoln  College,  Oxford.  In 
1855  he  became  an  advocate  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mooa.  His  flrst  appearance  in  connection  with 
clerical  cn^s  wan  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mackonochie 
in  the  first  apppal  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
1S(»S.  In  the  various  stages  of  this  famouH 
case  Dr.  Tristram  was  retained.  Tbe  case  re- 
lated to  charges  made  for  alleged  ritual  of- 
fenses and  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  tbe 
public  worship  regulation  act  of  1874.  In  1888 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury for  a  citation  against  a  bishop  for 
alleged  ritual  offenses.  The  archbishop  dis- 
missed the  petition  and  the  petitioners  there- 
upon appealed  to  the  Privy  Council.  Dr.  Tris- 
tram, then  a  Queen's  coum.h^-I,  appeared,  with 
two  other  advocates.  A  buard  of  five  bishops 
allowed  the  appeal.  Thus  began  the  great  suit 
of  "  Read  against  the  bishop  of  LineolD."  Dr. 
Tristram  had  many  official  appdntments.  He 
wa»  commissary  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury, and  chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Lon- 
don,  lierefurJ.  RipoB,  W«kelleld,  and  Chiches- 
ter. Though  a  layman,  lettna  patent  appoint- 
injr  him  chancellor  entitled  him  to  issne  mar* 
riape  license;*  and  other  canonical  dispensations 
as  vicar-general  of  the  bishop.  In  IWKi  he  of- 
fered to  license  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons, but  the  bishop  of  London  formally  dis* 
owned  his  chancellor^  action  and  pronounced 
his  licenses  of  doubtful  validity.  The  chancel- 
lor, however,  continued  to  issue  such  licensiea 
to  the  end.  He  was  the  lait  nMmber  of  that 
historic  body  of  practitionera  who  irere  known 
as  advocates  of  iMctors'  (Vnnmom,  whose  quali- 
rications  were  not  those  belonging  to  one  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court,  but  the  possession  of 
a  degree  in  law  of  one  of  the  universities.  He 
twice  stood  for  parliament,  as  a  Conservative 
candidate  fn  1880  and  In  1885.  He  was  both 
times  defeated. 

TBOILITE.   See  Miitebaixmt. 

TSOFlOAZi  DI8BABE8.  See  Bdibebi, 
LKPBosr,  Pt.acue,  Smpino  SiOKims,  and 
Vital  RxATisTirH. 

TBOTTEB,  LiONFX  James.  An  English 
lawyer  and  writer,  died  May,  1012.  He  was 
bom  in  1827  at  Calcutta,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Chartcrhotisp  School  and  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  went  to  India  in  1847  as  a 
cadet  of  Hengal  infantry  an  !  -.  rved  in  the 
British  army  until  1862.  retiring  in  that  year 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  wrote  much  on 
Indian  subjects.  Among  his  published  Wlittnga 
are,  .Studiet  in  Biofiraphtf  and  BrittA  Empire 
in  India  (1866),  yiiogrHi)hie8  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Dalhousie,  and  John  Nieholaon«  Hittory 
InOia  (1874),  and  The  Bayar4  vf  India 
19t»-4t 


(1003).   He  also  contributed  to  Mvenl  Indian 

and  English  newspapers. 

TBUSTS.  Hie  amount  of  attention  given  to 
the  trust  problem  in  1912  was  probably  equal 
to  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Not  only  did 
it  figure  prominently  in  the  political  campaign, 
but  the  numbers  of  prosecutions  completed,  of 
new  ones  begun,  and  of  'I  -  '  advanced,  were 
unusoaiiy  numerous.  Its  prominence  in  the  po- 
litical campaign  led  to  an  unusual  volume  of 
newspaper  and  periodical  literature  dealing 
with  the  subject.  A  summary  representing  all 
the  dilTerent  viifws,  based  on  a  report  of  a 
session  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  is  given  below.  The  prin- 
cipal suits  terminated  during  tbe  year  included 
those  against  the  Aluminum  Trust,  the  Beef 
Trust,  the  Wallpaper  Trust,  the  Bathtub  Trust, 
the  Harriman  lines,  the  anthracite  coal  roads, 
the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Railroad  Association, 
and  the  criminal  suit  against  officers  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Suits 
were  begun  against  ten  steamship  companies 
engaged  in  trade  between  Atlantic  portii  and 
tbe  Far  East;  four  steamship  lines  alleged  to 
have  monopolized  American  traffic  with  Brazil; 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company;  tbe 
United  Fruit  Company;  the  Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines  on  account  of  a  compact  for  tbe 
transportation  of  steerage  passengers;  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Patents  Company  and  the  General 
Film  Company,  constituting  the  Moving  Pictnre 
Trust  and  including  ten  corporations;  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade,  known  as  the  Butter  Trust; 
the  Kra/.ilinn  valorization  scheme,  known  as 
the  Coffee  Trust;  the  Kellog|r  Toasted  Corn- 
flake Company  for  dictating  prices  of  retailers; 
the  Harvester  Trust;  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  various  corporations  known  as  tbe 
Horseshoers'  Trust  at  Detroit;  and  the  Gkndy 
Trust,  or  the  Philadelphia  Jobbiqg  Coafsetlon- 
ers'  Amoeiation.  Investigation  of  the  Kew 
Haven  Railroad  for  monojioHzalion  of  traffic 
in  2sew  Kuglaiid  by  checliing  tbe  extension  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  control  of  trol- 
ley and  seaboard  transportation  was  under  way 
at  the  close  of  the  year;  the  presidents  of  these 
two  railways  were  indicted  under  the  criminal 
sections  of  the  Sheruiaii  law  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  New  York  on  December  23. 

The  Harvester  Trust  suit  was  brought  at  St. 
Paul  on  April  11  against  the  International 
Har\-cster  Company,  including  seven  corpora- 
tions and  eighteen  individuals.  Tlie  govern- 
ment charged  that  this  trust  controlled  90  per 
cent,  of  the  harvester  trade,  76  per  cent,  of 
the  trade  in  mowing  machines,  and  was  seek- 
ing to  monopolize  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  agricxUural  implements;  that  it  had  ab- 
sorbed competing  companies,  then  pretended 
that  they  were  still  independent;  and  that  it 
used  unfair  methods  tn  driving  other  competi- 
tors out  of  the  field  and  otherwiw  in  the 
conduct  of  itii  business.  The  capital  of  the 
trust  was  placed  at  $140,000,000.  This  suit 
acquired  special  interest  through  tbe  fact  that 
Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  a  larg*  contrib- 
utor to  Hie  expenses  of  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paiguii,  was  a  prominent  director.  Hearings 
were  being  held  also  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  On  November  20  tbe 
president  of  the  company  admitted  that  it  had 
reduced  prices  to  drive  out  rival  companies. 

Shortly  after  the  suit  u^aint»t  the  Butter 
Trualt  in  December  the  Elgin  boud  reor^ninsd 
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and  amended  ita  rule  of  seveateeo  years'  stand- 
ing, whervby  prieea  had  be«ii  arbitrarily  flxed 

by  its  cjuotation  committcp,  and  adopted  the 
plan  of  alluwinx  actual  sales  of  buttt\r  as 
related  to  itH  supply  to  (iptermine  ti  e  jn n  c. 

Suits  that  were  merely  advanced  during  tbe 
Tear  included  those  against  tbe  Key^Stone 
Watch  Coinpany,  nr  Watch  Tnist ;  n>;alnHt  the 
United  Shut  Machinery  Company,  the  Ain»>ri- 
can  Sugar  Refinin;,'  Company,  and  the  Lun>lxT 
Trust.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentativeH  under  the  ehairmanship  of  Represen- 
tative Pujo  prosecuted  «n  iaquiry  iato  thA 
alleged  Money  Trust. 

Latf  in  April  the  Supreme  CoUrt  declared 
the  St.  Luui^  Tcrniinai  Asjii>ciatioii,  which  con- 
troll  railroad  entrance  to  the  elty  and  passage 
Mnm  tha  liiaaiasippi  River,  a  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  decree  permitted  a 
reorgani/.ation  under  specific  conditions.  In 
May  tbe  government  and  the  Powder  Trust 
■gKed  ttpon  a  decree  for  dissolution.  Late  in 
Td$j  the  wit  afloat  tbe  Wallpaper  Trtwt  at 
Clavtland  waa  wnoinated,  the  eight  defendanta 
beltig  acquitted.  By  mutual  agreement  the  Alu- 
minum Company  ojf  America,  or  the  Aluminum 
Trust,  was  enjoined  from  using  unfair  methods, 
the  company  promiaing  to  reorganise  in  lawful 
form,  in  Hareh  eereral  ofBeen  of  tbe  Ameri> 
can  J'tipar  Refining  Company  were  brought  to 
trial  under  the  penal  division  of  the  Sherman 
act.  On  November  31  the  jury  failed  to  agree 
and  the  defendanta  were  discharged.  The  weak* 
ncaa  of  tbe  suit  wae  dtw  to  insumcient  evidence 
available  under  the  statute  of  limitation'^.  Tlir> 
government  finally  dismis-sed  the  cnuuiial  :u- 
<iictmcnts  in  December.  This,  however,  did  not 
terminate  tlie  civil  suit  for  the  dissolution  of 
tbe  Sugar  Trust,  hearings  in  which  were  being 
held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Opimox.  The  most  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative discussion  of  the  trust  problem 
during  tlie  year  occurred  at  the  meeting  of 
the  iunerican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Beicnea  in  March.  As  reported  in  the  AnnaU 
of  tbe  Academy  for  July,  nearly  ever  phase 
of  the  problem  of  "competition  m  rsus  combina- 
tion" was  presented.  With  reference  to  the 
effect  of  combination  on  labor  aeveral  labor 
leaders,  ea|>ecially  tlioae  in  tbe  ateel  indua- 
try,  contended  that  eonditiona  bad  been  bet> 
ter  before  combination;  but  represn-ntatives  of 
nianufacturtTs  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  large  laetKHy  tra  bet- 
ter than  in  the  amall  one*"  aa  regardi  wagea^ 
lanitation,  protection  from  machinery  and  tire, 
rate  of  work,  and  fairness  of  the  mnna;,'unient. 
See  United  8tatk«  Stk.kl  Corporation,  para- 
graph  Labor   <'on<litii>7is,   and   Wkikahk,  Wcjkk. 

The  majority  opinion  strongly  favored  com- 
petition aa  a  better  basis  for  industrial  prog> 
ress.  Prof.  John  Bates  Clairk  of  Columbia, 
though  assenting  to  the  need  for  a  govern- 
ment bureau  with  power  to  charter  corpora- 
tiona*  doing  interstate  business,  presented 
clearly  tbe  neeeaaity  and  advantage  of  pre- 
serving competition,  at  least  in  it;*  pntintial 
form,  ii&  a  regulator  of  prices,  a  sliuiului*  to 
industrial  progresa  and,  in  general,  a  piot"0- 
tioa  of  the  public.  Prof.  Bruce  Wyman  of 
Harvard  pointed  out  tbe  unfair  competitive 
methods  of  the  monopolistic  corporation,  in- 
cluding railroad  rebates,  the  abuse  of  patent 
lawa»  the  eHtablishmcnt  of  bogus  comjx'ting 
eoncemsy  bribery  of  competitors'  employees, 


factors'  agreements,  local  competition,  and  var- 
ious other  devices  for  price-control.  Prof.  E. 
S.  Meade  of  the;  University  of  Pennsylvaaia 
declared  that  the  supposition  that  the  trust,  ai 
a  type  of  business  organixatiiui,  is  i=n|nri  r  t  j 
the  individual  concern  in  a  fallacy,  a»  ^ho^^a  hj 
compariaoa  of  tbe  United  Statee  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, a  huge  unnatural  composite,  with  tbe  Peaa- 
sylvan ia  Railroad,  a  single  united  naturally 
evolved  business  organization.  Some  speakers 
were  inclined  to  point  to  the  increase  in  inter- 
national trade  as  evidence  of  tbe  economic  supe- 
riority of  the  truat,  while  othera  deolared  this 
expansion  bad  been  leearvd  largely  at  tbe  ot- 
penae  of  the  American  public  since  higbOT  pfkH 
were  charged  at  home  than  abroad. 

Othb  OomrTBiES.  Some  time  was  devutnl 
to  the  discussion  of  the  policies  of  dilleteDt 
countries,  particularly  Canada,  Kngland,  Fraaee, 
and  Germany  towards  combination.  Mr. 
Francis  Walker  ot  tbe  Bureau  of  CorporAliuiii 
classified  the  legal  attitudes  as  follows:  (1) 
Complete  legali^  of  oomblnatioi»»  aa  in  Ger- 
many; (2)  invalidity  of  eombinationi  when 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  conspiracy  under  the 
civil  law,  aa  in  England;  (3)  prohibition  under 
the  criminal  law,  aa  in  Canada  and  tlie  United 
States.  1m  Qermaay  tbe  cartela  arc  encour- 
aged by  tbe  government,  aa  a  mla,  hot  this 
must  be  connecte^l  with  the  policy  of  extend- 
ing government  ownership  and  enterprise.  The 
German  law  hinders  financial  excesses  and  pr  - 
motea  publiel^j  the  atatea  and  nation  own  tbe 
railroada,  and  anoet  of  tbe  state  governments 
pro<luce  such  raw  materials  as  eonl,  lumber,  and 
potash.  In  England  Uie  judicial  atiitude  ii 
that  the  ordinary  trade  or  induj^trial  combina- 
tion ia  not  a  ooaspiracy  at  common  law  and 
therefore  not  Illegal.  Moreover,  opinion  aad 
the  government  hold  that  although  there  aie 
numerous  combinations  in  existence,  some  ef 
which  are  doubtleaa  injurious  to  public  welfare, 
yet  tbe  existence  oi  free  trade  with  tbe  ease 
of  foreign  competition  prevents  serious  evil  to 
the  English  public.  In  Canada  the  Combines 
investigation  act  of  1910  haa  been  a  check  upon 
unfair  combinations.  This  provij-:^  for  pub 
lie  investigation  of  an  alleged  Luuibine  and  re- 
lies upon  public  opinion  to  due  force  to 
tbe  finding  of  an  impartial  inquiry.  Mwe- 
over,  other  laws  place  reatrietionB  on  the  pateet 
riglits  of  combinations  and  pr  .  i  l,  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duties  on  goods  produced  by  a 
trust.  Austria-Hungary  follows  tbe  plan  of 
England,  namely,  enoourageoient  of  compati- 
tion  and  relative  Indifference  as  yet  to  the 
tendency  to  combine.  Most  other  countris^ 
where  tbe  problem  baa  arisen  have  taken  tbe 
attitude  of  decisive  opposition  ahoWB  in  tbe 
United  SUtea  and  Canada. 

CbvanrATwir  va.  GoimsTntoif.    Tbe  eoafcr* 

once  brought  mit  characteristic  difTerences  a* 
to  the  naturalness  of  \nT<^e  combinations  and  si 
to  the  effect  of  tlie  Sherman  law.  Some  held 
that  the  great  combinations  of  189S-1902  were 
made  in  oliedienee  to  an  Inevitable  tendency  of 
economic  evolution  and  others  that  they  were 
the  result  of  a  mania  for  promotion  and  "^tock 
manipulation.  Some  pointeil  to  the  undoubtt-! 
economies  of  combination  and  others  were  io- 
elined  to  atreae  the  inelBciencies  of  managMseat 
as  compared  with  the  small,  clo«elT  organised 
and  prrsf)nally  9Ul»erv5j»ed  organization.  Prs- 
fe.s.ior  Seager  of  Columbia,  though  recognizing: 
the  economies  of  combination,  ahowed  by  a 
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statistical  study  of  some  thirty  leading  trusta 
that  about  half  had  succeeded,  some  of  them 
brilliantly,  and  about  hulf  hud  failed,  some  of 
ibtm  ignominiously.  lie  waa  thus  inclined  to 
«NMsider  competition  a  sufficient  regulator  of 
pfktm  |»raTided  it  be  iair  and.  attended  by  the 
publicity  which  a  federal  licensing  system 
would  inlro<lur<'.  TIr,  lunvi  -.t  r,  ii  lvocated  gov- 
ernmental reKulatioii  of  prices  wiierever  a  coui- 
biaation  secured  monopoly,  just  as  we  to-day 
hav^e  nqgulation  of  railroad  rates.  Moraover, 
with  the  perfection  of  public  administration  he 
tiioagbt  public  ownership  of  rsitrnndH  and  in- 
dustrial monopolies  would  be  rcuauimblc  and 
proper.  Npcaking  on  the  question  of  a  con- 
structive trust  policy,  Preaident  Taft  and  At* 
toniey«<3eneral  Wickenham  both  declared 
strongly  for  the  continued  enforrcmpnt  of  the 
Sherman  law  and  the  creation  of  <i  fuderal 
licensing  systtm.  Coraniissionor  of  Corpora- 
tions Herbert  K.  Smith  said  that  whether  one 
trould  rely  on  eomjpetition  or  prefer  to  permit 
combination,  experience  shows  the  necessity  of 
a  federal  authority  similar  to  the  present  Bu- 
reau of  C  orjiorations  but  with  greatly  enlar^d 
powers  to  secure  information  and  publicity. 
Throughout  tin  discussion  the  need  of  publicity 
ud  the  consequent  formation  of  an  intelligent 
mtblio  opinion  was  reiterated.  Mr.  Jamea  M. 
Beck  of  New  York  declared  that  the  courts  do 
not  understand  what  ii>  meant  by  restraint  of 
trade  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  deciaiona  has 
plttngcd  the  whole  aubjeet  into  a  fathonlaas 
morasFi."  He  favored  the  Canadian  method  of 
reliance  on  au  iuformed  public  opinion. 

PnorosED  Bills.  Two  of  the  speakers  pre- 
■ented  outlines  of  bills  before  Congress  de- 
signed to  cure  the  existin|;  evils  of  the  trust 
situatii>Ti.  Confi^essman  hrnest  W.  Rotn-rts's 
bill  yrtui  copied  largely  after  the  Masdachusetta 
eorporation  law,  but  in  addition  provided  for 
more  complete  publicity.  It  prohibited  the 
watering  of  Stock;  required  all  capital  to  be 
paid  in  bi  fnr.  business  was  hrLnin;  prohibited 
the  ihsue  ui  Htock  or  scrip  dividends;  required 
that  all  issues  of  Stocks  and  bonds  after  the 
first  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  oor* 
poratioBs;  and  provided  joint  fine  and  punish" 
mrnt  fnr  violations.  It  aimed  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  boards  of  interlocking  directars  bj 
forbidding  a  director  of  one  corporation  to 
aenre  as  n  director  in  more  than  four  others. 
The  aoope  of  this  propoaea  Unr  wta  limited  to 
thoKe  interstate  corporations  whose  total  val- 
uation exceeds  five  million  dollars.  Senator 
John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  found  the 
chief  source  of  present  evils  in  the  multiplicity 
and  liberality  of  State  legislation.  He  held 
that  all  the  great  evils  of  combination  have 
grown  out  of  the  law-conferred  or  law-permitted 
privileges  granted  in  State  charters.  He,  how- 
ever, opposed  federal  incorporation  because  it 
would  tend  to  governmental  and  industrial  cen* 
tralization;  he  also  opposed  the  federal  license 
idea  because  that  would  tend  to  bureancracy,  a 
government  of  cii  ii  and  not  i»f  I  pa  .  His 
remedy,  thereiore,  would  be  a  congrestiioual  en- 
aetnent  refusing  fba  privilege  of  intaratate 
eommerce  to  those  corporations  that  are  now 
permitted  by  State  charters  to  exercise  ervil 
methods  or  ixrrt  injurir.iH  powerj4,  such  ay 
ownership  of  stock  of  competing  coQcems,  fac- 
tors' agreements,  and  other  unfair  methods. 

AirtHBacxTK  Voau    The  auit  bq^un  in  1907 


in  the  circuit  court  for  the  Eastern  District' of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  Reading,  the.  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Lehigh  V  iih  y,  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  .Jersey,  the  Erie,  and  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna,  and  Wcatcrn  railroads  and  their 
nine  subsidiary  companies  for  maintaining  a 
combination  in  the  mining  and  transportation 
of  anthracite  ctial  was  ei.  ^-  I  1  y  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  on  December  10.  The  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  in  this  suit  rendered 
December  8,  1911,  was  in  the  main  favorable  to 
the  defendants,  but  found  that  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  whose  stock  was  owned  by  tlif 
roads,  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
law.  The  case  was  emiaidered  an  important 
MM  in  ita  baarlag  upon  furthar  elueidAtioii  ol 
the  afgnifleanee  of  the  anti-truat  law.  Tfia 
evidencp  =^howed  that  -'i  rtly  after  1900  when 
numerous  contracts  beiMten  tne  coal-carrying 
roads  and  independent  mine  operators  were  ex- 
piring, plana  were  made  for  the  conatruetion  of 
an  independent  railroad  to  be  called  the  New 
York,  Wyoming,  and  Western.  The  de'fendant 
road  then  formed  the  Temple  Iron  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  construction  of 
this  road.  Thay  thna  rAainod,  in  their  own 
hands,  control  over  all  transportation  for  the 
anthracite  fields,  and  in  lir-rtly  retained  con- 
siderable power  over  tae  independent  opera- 
tors. Althou^^h  the  supreme  court  held  that 
the  government's  allegation  that  there  existed 
a  general  oemblnatira  in  the  nature  of  a  pool- 
ing arrangement  amon<:^  the  six  roads  was  in- 
definite and  not  sustained,  it  did  declare  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  unlawful  and  ordered 
its  discontinuance.  The  coai-«arryiiig  roads 
produced  in  their  own  mines  about  75  [ler 
cent,  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal; 
independent  mines  produced  only  26  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  by  means  of  contracts  known  as 
the  (id  per  cent,  contracts  by  which  independ- 
ents proiducers  had  bound  themselves  to  deliver 
the  output  of  tbair  mines  to  the  railroads  for 
65  per  cent,  of  the  average  tide-water  market 
price,  the  roads  had  ac(iuir»i  a  virtual  monopoly 
iu  the  handling  of  anthracite  coaL  The  court 
held  these  contracts  invalid  because  in  viola* 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  law.  Finally  the  aoiurt 
reiterated  a  deelaration  made  la  the  Standard 
Oil  ca.sc  that  the  anti  tnirtt  act  does  not  "for- 
bid or  restrain  the  power  to  make  normal  and 
usual  contracts  to  further  trade  by  resorting 
to  all  normal  methods  whether  by  agreement  or 
otherwise." 

A  new  inquiry  was  begun  in  December  at 
the  Attorney-tjcnerurs  direction,  to  determine 
whether  there  remained  a  basis  for  another 
suit  against  the  anthracite  coat  intereata. 

UmoN  pAcmc-SoDTBiur  Paonna  On  Fab^ 
ruary  1,  1908,  suit  was^  hr/nn  in  the  United 
States  circuit  eourt  for  Lh^^^  District  of  Utah 
again>r.  tl,,  1  nion  Pacific,  Oref,'on  Short  Line, 
Oregon  Railroad  Navigation,  the  Southern 
Paeifle,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  com- 
panies, and  certain  individuals  for  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act  through  the  formation  of  a  railway  system 
in  restraint  of  competition.  On  Jnne  2S,  1911, 
the  circuit  court  rendered  a  decision  dismissing 
the  suit  on  the  ground  that  the  govcrnnient  had 
not  shown  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroads  to  have  been  competing  lines. 
Judgo  Book  dissented  from  that  decision.  The 
ease  waa  argued  before  the  anprema  eoitrt  early 
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in  tbe  year,  decision  being  rendered  on  De-  preme  court,  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3,  declared 
eember  2.   By  a  tuuminoiM  dMiaion  tbe  court  nemy^m  net  to  eoiMtitttte  emttributory  infriIlg^ 

df't!;!rf<l  tlif  combination  to  be  in  vinlntion  of  mcnt  of  the  Dick  rompnny's  njjlits  und.r 
tlu  trust  statute.    It  orderod  tlie  dissolutiou  of    jiatent   law.    The   point  al   it>sue   was  wliethti 
the  merger  iin<i  required  that  plans  fur  accom"  ^U(■il  a  restriction  as  the  Dick  (  otupany  sou^bt 
pliahing  this  end  should  be  presented  within  to  impose — that  is,  a  r^ulation  of  the  mate 
three  montba;  otherwiie  the  court  declared  ita  riali  tliat  migut  be  used  In  eonneetion  Willi  iti 
intention  to  proceed  by  receivership  and  sale,  if  patent — was  a  right  under  the  prjt<»nt  law  or 
necesHory,   to  <iispoge  of  stock  so  as  to  dis-  merely   a   contract  between   buyer   and  s^llfr. 
M)ive   the   unlawful   combination.      This  case   In  the  former  case  the  rif^hts  of  the  manuicK 
grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of  46  per  cent,  of  turer  of  an  article  would  be  enormou»iy 
the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  by  tended.    The  majority  opinion,  based  on  a  long 
the   Union   Pacific   Railway.     The  court  beld   line  of  decisions,  held  that  the  intention  of  tk 
that,  althoufrh  in  a  small  corporation  a  minor-   patent  Inw  is  to  give  an  exclusive  monopdj 
ity    interes;    riKL'lil    not    amount    to    control,   duri:iL'  a  limited  period,  and  ttierefore,  if  tli« 
ncverthcleso  sueh  a  large  minority  holding  as   purchaser  of  a  patented  article  knows  in  ad 
46   per    cent,    in    a    large   corporation    with  vance  of  tbe  mtriction  on  lU  m^-,  any  limita- 
many  scattered  stockholders  is  ample  to  con-  titm.  whatever  nay  be  imposed  by  tbe  patentee, 
trol  tbe  operations  of  tbe  corporation.    The  The  opinion  also  held  that  if  tbie  interpfvta- 
court  also  declared  that  the  tru.'^t  Inw  makes  tion  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  renied; 
no  difference  between   stuck   cuniroi  acquired   lies    in    congressional    action.    Chief  Justice 
by  means  of  a  holding  company,  as  in  the   White,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  held  that  tbe 
Northern  Securities  case,  and  control  by  out-  declsioii  would  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  ju- 
right  purchase  of  the  stock  of  one  corpora-  dteial  authority  of  the  State  courts,  and  e«- 
tion   by   another.    It  *found   that   domination   ten<!,  to  an  unwarranted    Ir-rse,   fliat  of  t^i^ 
and  the  power  to  suppress  competition  are  ac-  federal  courts.    He  held  that  the  principle  kid 
<luiriHi  it!  eitlii'r  ca.ne.    It  also  foun  i  t  .  i  Jence  down  in  the  majority  opinion  was  "  a«  broaJ 
to  show  tliat  real  cunipetition  had  existed  be-  ^s  oooiety:  capable  of  operating  upon  everj 
tween  the  parallel  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  eoneelvabie  sabjjeet  of  every  human  laterest 
and  the  Union  Pacific  before  the  merger.   The  or  activity."   On  the  baaii  of  numerous  de- 
court  even  declared  that  mere  ability  to  stifle  cisions  he  objected  to  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
eonijK'titiun  i»  practically  the  same  as  engag-    whercbv    the   patent   law    is    made   to  inclui;- 
ing  in   ^uch   .stitlinK     In  December   this   ease   unpatented   articles;   this   be  declared   to  be 
again  came  before  the  supreme  court  on  a  mo-  judicial  legislation  of  a  most  dangerous  kind, 
tion  to  determine  whether  the  stock  of  tbe  n,  held  that  the  patent  law  extended  only  to 
Southern  Paeifio  beld  by  tbe  Union  PaeiHc  the  machine  and  that  any  control  of  material 
should   be    sold    to    Htockliol.ler.S   of  the   latter    ^^^^.^[  therewith  was  merely  a   private  contract, 
road  only  or  to  those  of  both  roads.     The  plan  Though   this  decision  was  rendered  by  a  di 
for  dis.solution  bad  not  been  worked  out  at  the  vided  court  and  less  tliaa  a  full  bench,  appH 
oloee  of  tbe  year,  although  tbe  Attorney-General  eation  for  a  re-hearing  was  denied  on  April  $. 
bad  declared  that  tbe  government  would  not     Uritcd  Shoe  BUcriksxt  Compart.  Suit 
accept  the  plan  for  direct  diHtribution  of  eioek  was  begun  in  the  United  States  di.strict  court 
to  Union  Pacific  stockliolders.  at  Boston  against  this  company  on  tive  count>. 

MmoB  Court  Decisions.  On  December  2,  the  four  of  which  char^  criminal  conspiracy  in 
aapreme  court  reaffirmed  a  previous  decision  zeatraint  of  trade.  These  four  counts  were  dit- 
deelaring  unconatltutional  tbe  corporation  law  missed  on  March  t.  Tliere  remained  only  the 
of  Kansas  closing  the  court*  of  that  State  to  charge  of  moi»  [u  ly  throui'li  a  Rvsteni  of  If.i!^'- 
foreign  corporations  which  had  not  secured  eer-  of  patented  machinery.  In  the  fall  the  count 
tificatca  to  do  business  in  that  State.  J'he  law  ruled  that  bearings  in  thio  suit  should  be  «e- 
was  declared  unconstitutional  as  a  burden  on  cret,  thus  arousing  public  comment  and  spe- 
interstate  commerce.  On  tbe  same  date  the  eial  oondiMMiatieii  from  Attoniey-Geneia) 
supreme  court  nTinrti' )  thf  t  Mn^'itntionftlity  of  Wickersham.  Tins  fifth  charge  w:t=  linally  dii- 
the  South  Daks  tii  anti  tuuuo^toly  act  of  1907.  missed  by  the  court  on  the  ground  liiat  its  in- 
This  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  sell  a  commodity  terpretation  of  the  patent  law  showed  no  viul»i 
in  general  use  to  a  dealer  in  one  place  at  u  rate  tion  of  the  Sherman  act-  The  government, 
lower  than  to  dealers  in  other  places  in  the  however,  took  tbe  case  to  tbe  supreme  csort 
State  with  the  intent  to  ruin  competition,  on  December  22.  Its  contention  was  that  th^ 
l>awB  similar  to  this,  designed  to  destroy  local  patent  lease  agreements  whereby  this  com 
competition,  have  been  enacted  in  vari<ms  north-  pany  manufactured  and  retained  control  of  S  ' 
western  States  and  are  considered  one  of  the  per  cent,  of  the  business  in  its  line  resulted  iii 
most  rigorous  and  effective  antl^uonopoly  de<  the  maintenance  of  an  illegal  monopoly.  This 
vices  yet  formulated.  cnso  appeared  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  DiA 

Patest  Law.  One  of  the  most  important  patent  case  noted  above, 
judicial  decisions  of  the  year  and  one  pivinj;  H.^thti-b  Thust.  Civil  suit  at  Baltimore  and 
rise  to  national  discussion  of  "  patent  roonop-  criminal  suit  at  Detroit  were  b^un  in  the  dr- 
oly."  was  that  banded  down  by  tbe  United  cuit  courts  a^ainet  the  Standard  Saaltiiy 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Henry  vs.  Manufacturing  Company  and  numerous  other 
The  .V.  15  Dick  Company.  The  hitter  com-  defendants  in  1910.  In  the  criminal  ««it 
pany  maruifacture<l  a  rotary  n)ime(i<,'rapli  sold  a^jainst  certain  individuals  decision  in  which 
"with  the  license  restriction  thai  it  may  be  was  rendered  early  in  1912  the  jury  failed  to 
used  only  with  the  stencil  paper,  ink.  and  other  agree.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  an- 
supplies  made  by  the  A.  B.  Didc  Company."  nnunred  that  a  retrial  of  this  rase  would  be 
A  Mr.  Henry  sold  ink  to  a  purchaser  of  one  of  befrnn  at  Detroit.  February  3.  1913.  Tbe  de- 
these  mimeofiraphs,  knowing  tlie  purchaser's  in-  fen<iant.s  iri  t^r  civil  suit  included  the  abore 
tention  to  use  it  with  the  latter.   Tbe     su-  company  and   49  other  parties,  oachalf  of 
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whom  ■were  other  companies  mnnnfactnring  fi5 
fi«r  cent,  of  the  miiiitiiry  i-nuiiielLd  wure  made 
in  thia  country.  These  concerrjrt  \v»"re  licensed 
to  ttie  a  jMitented  dredger  in  spreading  enamel 
upon  u  iron  bate  on  signing  the  following 
patent  liwnse  nfrreomenl :  to  abide  by  nii  estab- 
lished prifc  list,  not  to  sell  to  jubborri  wbo 
bouglit  of  inilejH-ndeiits  nor  in  certain  territory, 
and  not  to  sell  "seconds."  Tbev  forced  re- 
tailers to  sell  at  find  prices.  Moreover,  tlie 
manufacturers  assentinj;  to  the  license  agree- 
ment were  punishable  by  a  system  of  fines  if 
they  broke  any  part  of  it.  The  circuit  court  in 
1911  held  that  the  ownership  of  a  tool  gave 
no  monopoly  right  over  tlie  products  made  there- 
with. In  a  unaniuMus  decision  in  Novonber, 
the  supreme  court  deelared  that  there  eould 
be  no  monopoly  in  the  unpatented  product  of 
a  patented  machine.  The  defendants  put  tlieir 
main  reliance  on  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
eomrt  in  the  Oiok  patent  ease  above  noted* 
Ilie  ooitrt,  however,  did  not  find  tlie  case*  com- 
parable. These  defendants  really  sought  to  ef- 
fect a  monopoly  of  trade  by  control  of  un- 
patented articles;  they  sought  to  fix  the  price 
not  of  a  patented  article^  or  of  materials  be- 
lieved neeessary  to  the  use  of  aueh  article,  bnt 
rntfirr  of  unpatcntfd  y>roducts. 

'Ihe  ou\t  was  one  of  tiie  most  important  yet 
terminated  under  tbc  Shernian  act.  This  com- 
bination commenced  operations  in  June,  iUlO. 
The  Attorney-General  commenced  proceedings  in 
July,  1910.  Following  the  circuit  court  de- 
cision of  1911  prices  of  the  defendants'  pro- 
ducts fell  from  2.5  to  40  per  cent.  It  has  be 
come  more  and  more  common  fur  mauufactur- 
ing  eoneems  to  endettvor  te  control  the  retail 
price  of  products  by  some  sort  of  patent  li- 
cense agreement.  Numerous  eases  having 
.shown  the  trust  plan  and  the  holdlnf^  company 
plan  of  combination  to  be  illegal,  refuge  is 
taken  behind  the  patent  laws. 

Bekv  Twon,  A  criminal  suit  was  begun 
against  the  National  Peeking  Company  and 
others  in  September,  1910.  '"  he  defendants  in- 
cluded the  ten  principal  owners  of  tbe  iSwift, 
Armour,  and  Morris  Packing  companies,  wbo 
were  charged  with  violating  the  Sherman  law 
by  a  eonspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  eom- 
mercr.  Trial  of  the  case  bej^an  in  Derpmbcr, 
1911.  The  government  traced  tbe  history  of 
the  combinations  of  tbc  Inrf  packers;  exposed 
their  system  of  price  making;  set  forth  the 
operations  of  pooling  agreements  by  which  ter- 
ritory and  business  were  divided,  and  traced 
the  history  of  price  wars  to  drive  out  com- 
petitors and  of  absorptions  mT  more  suc- 
cessful compi'titors.  'Ibe  defense  claimed  tliat 
tbe  National  Packing  Company  did  not  fix 
prices  or  control  trade;  thai  its  function  bad 
be«n  mainly  to  prevent  an  over-supply  of  fresh 
meat;  irni  i]r:\t  there  were  -several  hundred 
coniiKtitora  who  transacted  about  oue-third  of 
thr  domestic  tnde*  On  March  26  a  verdict  of 
not  gttil^  was  rendered.  The  suit  cost  the 
gorennaent  $100,000  and  the  defendants 
$500,000.  Tn  June,  1912.  tbe  Xationul  Puck- 
ing  Company  announced  that  it  would  volun- 
tlsrlly  dissolve.  The  Attorney-General  there- 
upon announced  that  further  proceedings  to 
eoanpel  dissolution  would  he  held  in  abeyance. 

The  New  \ork  Journal  of  Vommrrce  stated 
that  tliis  company  was  used  to  acquire  control 
by  holding  stock  of  about  3.')0  principal  packing 
plants  in  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  CUx* 


oth"T  Tvcptprn  and  eastern  cities.  IncTtlding  the 
New  York  liutchers'  Dressed  Meat  Company, 
the  Stock  Yards  Warehouse  Company,  tbe 
Anglo*American  Refrigerator  Car  Company, 
amf  the  Fowler  Canadian  Company.  The  aO" 
nouncoment  of  voluntary  dissolution  was  not 
taken  seriously  by  tbe  press  as  it  was  not  ex> 
pccted  to  alTest  concerted  control  or  to  hnrar 
prices. 

Tobacco  Tbust.  The  dissolution  of  tbe 
American  Tobacco  Company  in  1011  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  tbe  independents  and  to 
certain  members  of  Conj,'rpS3.  It  was  alleged 
that  control  was  unaltered  and  that  competi- 
tion was  not  restored.  In  April  the  supreme 
court  refused  to  review  the  dissolution  decreeu 
At  once  efTorts  were  made  in  Conprress  to  se- 
en re  ttic  passage  of  tbe  Cummins  bill  giving  the 
itidependents  the  right  to  appeal  to  that  court. 
About  the  same  time  tlw  United  States  district 
court  at  New  Orleans  punished,  by  fine,  the 
Amertean  Tobacco  Company  for  conspiring  to 
injure  an  independent  company  by  unfair  busi- 
ness methods.  In  December  damage  amu  under 
the  Sherman  act  at  New  York  against  the 
Anerieatt  Tobacco  Company  and  other  tobacco 
cooeeros  were  nnsucceesful.  The  court,  how- 
ever, declared  that  wifhniit  rloubt  tbe  defnid 
ants  did  constitute  aii  lUigal  combination,  Uul 
tiiat  no  injury  to  complainant  company  was 
shown.  Appeal  was  taken.  In  l>ecember  tbe 
dividends  deelared  by  the  various  constituents 
of  the  former  trust  aggregated  about  $6,000,- 
000  less  than  during  the  two  or  three  years 
[)!  I  ( ( il  ii!;,'.  the  total  for  1012  being  about  $10,- 
000,000.  This  was,  in  part,  due  to  the  actual 
division  of  property  and  separation  of  commer- 
cial operations  effected  by  the  dissolution,  ami 
in  part  to  the  accumulation  of  additional  capi* 
tal  out  of  earnings  by  some  of  the  companies. 

Coffee  Trust.  Suit  was  begun  in  tlie  cir- 
cuit court  at  Mew  York  in  May  against  eight 

fie^i«n^  moatly  foreigners,  identified  with  the 
raeilian  valorisation  plan.  This*  was  a  plan 
to  regulate  the  price  and  mnrknt  supply  of  cof* 
fee  and  grew  out  of  the  low  price  some  years 
ago  due  to  a  large  crop.  The  state  of  Sflo 
Paulo  and  the  Braailian  government  bought 
10,000,000  bags  of  coffee,  Dorrowing  thereon 
?6.',000,000  from  European  bankers  and  $10,- 
000.000  from  a  Morgan  syndicate.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  coffee  thereafter  rose  from  7^ 
cents  in  1906  to  14%  cents  in  1012.  The  oof- 
fee  purchased  under  this  plan  has  been  grad- 
ually sold  during  years  of  small  crops  under 
the  direction  of  an  international  supervising 
committee  representing  tbe  money  lenders. 
The  United  States  government  sought  to  en- 
join tbe  t:3£portation  of  950,000  bagi  of  this 
coffee  stored  in  New  York  and  to  secure  au- 
thority for  its  confiscfltion  and  sale.  It  failed. 
The  court  held  that  'ln'  Sherman  act  did  not 
extend  to  goods  tluis  imported.  In  his  annual 
report  the  Attorney-General  demanded  a  law 
authorizing  the  seizure  of  goods  imported  for 
unlawful  combination. 

MoxKY  '^R^^T.  III  Fi/ljruary,  by  an  u'uki-,! 
unanimous  vote,  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
ordered  its  committee  on  currency  and  banking 
to  inquire  into  the  exiatence  of  an  alleged 
money  trust.  The  natter  was  taken  up  by  a 
sub-committee  beaded  by  Repr"  Hrntative  Pujo. 
Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer  of  New  York  was  em- 
ployed as  counsel.  Hearings  were  begun  in 
April  and  continued  until  mid-eonmer.  At 
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the  outset  steps  were  inkvn  to  secure  from  the  National  Bank  of  New  York  with  103  director- 

25,000  or  more  banks  answers  to  questions  de-  sliips  in  49  corporations  with  $lljM2,OOO,000 

sigDcd  to  bring  out  the  extent  of  their  affilia*  capital;  the  GuArantee  Trust  Compaor  vith  140 

tioBs.   Many  banks  Tefuaed.   Hearings  were  te-  directorships  in  n  eorporations  with  fIT,34t,* 

sumpfl  again  early  in  December.    The  first  sub-  OOO.Onn  cajntal;    the   Bark,       Trust  Companj, 

ject  then  taken  up  was  the  clearin<»  house  as-  with  113  direetorships  in  otJ  corporatioos  %tt& 

i^ociation  at  Ni  a  Noik,  its  ineniher-liiit.  and  its  $1 1 .1^4,000,000  capital;  the  National  City  Bank 

power  over  smaller  banks.    It  was  the  belief  with  86  direetorsbipi  in  47  corporatioos  bav- 

of  the  oommiitee  that  refusal  to  permit  the  ing  $  13^2105,000,000  eapitai;  the  National  Bank 

Oriental  Bank  to  enter  tlic  clearing  house  in  of  Commerce  with  149  directorships  in  ^-  cor- 

1907  was  responsible  for  its*  failure.     Evidence  porationd  having  $  IS.  165.000.000  capita!,  the 

was  presented  hhowing  that  an  effort  was  be-  r  hu^e  National  Bank  with  (i9  dirertur<iiip>  in 

ing  made  to  bring  about  a  working  agreement  48  corporations  having  f U,527.iM>U.(MKt  capiUi; 

between    the    clearing;    house   aaMciations   of  and  tlic  Astor  Trust  0»mpany  with  74  director- 

PitUburgh.   Cleveland,    Columbus,   Cincinnati,  j^hips,  in  47  cor(>orations  with  $12,408,000,000 

Indianapolis,  and  Louisville,  in  order  to  regu  capital.  Othur  tirmn  included  in  the  list  of  It 

late  char^eH  for  collecting  out-of-to\'>  h   .  l  eeks  were:  Kubn.  Loeb  and  t  'onipany  ;  the  Hanover 

and  drafts,  as  also  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  National  Bank ;   Blair  and  Company  of  New 

paid  on  deposits.    This  was  believed  to  be  a  York;  Speyer  aud  Company  of  Ntn%-  York:  tbs 

combination  in  violatuMi  ol  the  Sherman  Anti  Continental  and  CtMoiroercinl  National  Bank} 

Ttost  taw.    Eyidence  was  presented  ju^tifv  ing  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chieago;  the  Illinois 

the  charges  of  New  York  hanke  for  collecting  'IVu-t  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago;  KiilJ.r. 

outof-towo  checks  and  drafts;  and  also  show-  rcab<Kly  and  Company  of  Boaiiton;   and  Lx^t, 

ing  that  the  a!<Mociations  of  Boston  and  Phila-  Higginson  and  Company  of  Boston.  Among 

delphia  did  not  make  similar  charges  on  the  the  principal  oorp<nntions  in  which  180  dirtc- 

ground  that  th^  were  expenses  similar  to  clerk  tors  of  theae  18  banking  houses  were  repre> 

hire  and  lighting  bills.  sented  as  having  an  important  influence  were: 

Several  days  were  spent  in  investigating  the  The  American  ielephone  and  Telegraph  Cnm- 
stock  exchange.  Evidences  of  manipulation  pany;  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  N(^w 
and  stock  juggling  were  presented.  It  was  York}  the  Inter-Boro  Metropolitan  Company; 
shown  that  fiie  stock  tranaactiotts  In  Beading  the  Inter-Boro  Bapld  Transit  Company;  tbe 
bad  equalled  44  times  the  capitalization  of  the  electric  railway  companies  of  Boston.  Brook- 
Reading  Railroad  in  a  single  year.  In  other  lyn.  Chicago,  i  lulndelpliia,  and  St,  Ixiuis;  the 
cuseR  ration  of  0,  12,  17,  and  even  30  time*  Amalgamated  Copper  Company;  ttie  American 
the  capitaliauttiou  had  been  reached.  The  man-  Sugar  Heflning  Company:  the  following  trusts: 
ipulation  of  the  stocks  of  the  Colnmbns  and  Tobacco,  woolen,  beef,  leather,  powder,  electric. 
Hocking  Valley  Coal  and  Railroad  companies  rubber,  harvester,  nickel,  paper,  bim:uit,  oil, 
by  James  R.  Keene  in  1909  was  brought  out  in  shoe  machinery,  and  steel;  the  four  principal 
detail;  as  also  the  Rf>ck  Ii^land  fiasco  of  1909,  express  conipaii ii  ;  "2  railway  ?y.stems  witb  a 
and  other  similar  transactions.  Tbe  etiiies  of  total  of  167,200  miles,  or  about  twu-thir«l»  oi 
tiie  ** short  sale  "  were  discussed,  witnesses  uni-  the  total  milMffS  of  tbe  country;  13  leading 
Ycrsallv  agreeing  that  it  waa  reprehensible,  insurance  companies;  and  46  principal  banks  ia 
The  relation  between  the  banks  and  the  stock  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittabarfth. 
exchange  Wft!^  also  investigated.  It  was  shown  Providence,  St.  Louis,  Wasliington,  and  V'* 
that  .15  New  York  City  banks  had  1U,015  out-  York  City.  '1  he  aggregate  capitalization  of  lU' 
of  town  corre<<pondents.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  public  utilities  corporation.s  included  in  the  list 
depusiU  of  tlieoe  correapondenta,  or  |240«480^  was  $4,440,000,000,  aud  their  gross  income 
000,  had  been  loaned  17  these  oorrespoodeiits  9477,000,000;  tbe  capitsdlsatioa  of  the  indas- 
on  stock  exchan;:e  securities.  This  was  due  to  trial  companies  was  $3383,000,000  and  (heir 
the  fact  that  the  call  money  rate  in  New  York  gross  income  more  than  $1, 300,000 ,0()t).  Ibew 
was  as  high  as  8.  10,  15,  and  even  20  per  cent.  18  financial  institutions  were  believed  to  <>>r 
in  November,  whereas  tbe  rate  on  loans  on  stitutc  tbe  money  trust.  On  the  other  hand, 
eonmerclal  paper  or  securities  in  the  various  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  in  his  testimony  on  De- 
communities  represented  by  the<!e  banks  was  cemher  19  declared  a  monopoly  of  credit  ani 
only  6  to  tj  per  cent,  (see  Ba.nks  axu  Bank-  money  to  be  impossible.  He  said  that  credit 
ING).  It  was  reported  that  tlie  committee  is  a  personal  thing  being  based  on  charaiter. 
would  recommend  to  Congress  the  federal  in-  It  was  expected  that  further  hearings  wooid 
corporation  of  the  New  York  and  other  stock  be  held  and  that  the  committee  wonid  finally 
exchanges  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  formulate  constnictive  legislation  designed  to 
public  against  manipulations.  At  the  very  restrain  cupidity,  to  equalize  the  opportunity 
close  of  the  year  the  governors  of  t1,i-  New  for  securing  business  credit,  and  to  induic  lo 
York  exchange  were  engaged  in  working  out  re-  cal  banks  to  render  larger  service  to  the  busi- 
forms  to  meet  objections  of  the  committee.  ness  needs  of  their  respective  commuBitid 

Probably  the  most  striking  bit  of  evidence  The  committee  endeavored  to  induce  the  con^ 

presented  to  the  committee  was  that  bearing  troUer  of  tbe  currency  to  gather  informstios 

on  the  existenre  of  a  system  of  interlocking  di-  for  them.    F(dlo\ving  :ni   opinion  of  Attorrir-v 

rectorates  headed  by  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  (General  Wickersham,  President  Taft  authon/.'i 

and  Company.    It  was  declared  that  IS  firms  tin  comptrdlfcf  to  deliver  any  information  al 

with  180  leading  members  held  directorships  to  ready  in  his  possassioa,  bat  not  to  undertake  tkt 

the  nnmber  of  746  in  at  least  194  industrial,  collection  of  additional  data.     See  lUiiwsili 

financial,  and  transportation  corporations,  with  TETON".  James  Run  s.    A  rear-admiral,  f^- 

an  aggregate  capital  of  $25,325,000,000.    The  tired,  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  Mxrch 

firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  CompM|7  waa  atedited  i^Vi.   He  wu  born  in  Coxsackie,  N.  V  .  in 

with  89  directorships  in  30  corporations  wUk  a  1837,  and  gsadvatad  itom  UnioB  CoUsgs  ta 

total  capitalisation  of  110,036.000.000;  the  Firsi  186ft.   In  IMS  ha  entered  tiw  United  «i(«> 
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navy  as  assifltant  surgeon,  and  in  thia  capacity  have  conflrmed  beyond  question  tbat  tubarola 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.   After  bacilli  exist  far  more  often  than  hitherto  flap* 

the  war  he  had  charge  of  the  Naval  HospitHl  in  posed    in    tlie   circulating   blood,   not  only  of 

Boston  and  in  1871  was  in  cbarue  of  the  U*m-  the  tuberculous  but  aliM  of  the  healthy.  More 

porary  smallpox   hospital  in  Yokohama.    He  delioite  bacteriologic  technie  )UM  disclosed  their 

Mrvtd  during  tlie  yellow  fmr  ^idemie  in  1873  presence  with  startling  fraqneneif.  But  At  the 

at  Pienaaoola^   He  later  saw  service  in  Uruguay  same  thne  Inoenlation  of  anhnals  with  Mood 

and  Venezuela.  The  latter  country  conferred  contnininfj  the  bacilli  does  not  »eem  to  transmit 
a  decoration  upon  him  for  his  service  in  caring  tuberculosis  to  the  animals.    Thirty-live  j^uitiea- 

for  the  womded  in  one  of  the  revolutions.  In  pigs  were  inoculated  with  blood  containing  the 
1883  he  waa  appointed  aurgeon-general  of  the  bacilli  from  severai  patients  with  advanced 

United  Statee  navy,  and  in  1897  he  was  made  tnbereulosis,  ftrom  aome  with  the  disease  in  an 

chief  of  the  Rureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  incipient  form  and  from  three  clinirally  healthy 

.\s  Burgeou-gcueral  he  did  much  to  bring  the  physicians,  who  all  had  tubercle  bnciUi  in  their 

service  up  to  a  high  standard  and  the  result  blood.    Only  three  of  the  animals  developed 

of  bia  efforts  waa  ahown  in  the  amall  mortalitgr  tuberculoais  and  one  had  dubtoua  lesions.  None 

in  the  navy  during  the  SpanhriipAineriean  War.  of  the  otiiera  displayed  any  flymptonifl,  and 

He  was  retired  as  rear-admiral  in  1899,  and  for  when  the  animal'^   ^vere  kilted   and  examined 

six  yeurs  following  was  in  charge  of  the  hospi-  tliirty-one   weeks   iuler,  iio   tuberculous  lesions 

tal  at  S;ul  is'  Snug  Harbor,  8.  I.  were   found    in    them.      Ruuipf   suggests  that 

TUBERCULOSIS.   The  sputum  of  the  tuber-  either  the  bacilli  are  not  viable,  or  the  blood 

enlous  patient  ia  usually  considered  the  single  vehicle  in  which  they  were  injected  protected 

important  factor   in   spreading   infection,   al-  the  animal  against  them.    Other  experiments 

though  it  hai^  been  reci^ni^ed  that  the  bacilli  in  which  the  bacilli  were  cultivated  in  pure 

find  their  way  into  many  of  the  body  HukIh  cultures   from   tlie   blood  and   the  animal  in- 

That  the  perspiration  of  tuberculous  subjects  oculated  with  the  cultures  alone,  all  resulted 

not  only  contauu  tubercle  baeilli,  but  la  auurk-  positively.   Kennerlcnecht  found  bacilli  in  the 

ediy  infectious,  seema  to  be  proved  by  recent  blood  in  01  per  cent,  of  120  children  examined, 

researches.    In  March.  1912,  Professor  Poncet  Including  74  per  cent,  of  31  children  supposedly 

of   Lyons   presented   '  rfore   the   Acadi^mie   de  entirely  free  from  tuberculosis.     He  inoculated 

Midecine  a  study  of  the  subject  of  the  virulence  guinea-pigs  with  the  bacilli,  with  positive  re- 

snd  oantagiousness  of  the  perspiration  of  tuber-  aults. 

eoloi»  pstieatsy  by  I>r.  Picry»  wiio  attended  a  Tim  r»pld  sprend  of  tubereulMla  in  certain 

B«mber  of  consumptives,  most  of  whom  Ilyed  in  parte  of  South  Africa,  led  to  the  appointment 

lodgings,  each,  in  many  instances,  consisting  of  a  rommiFsinn  by  the  government  to  invi^ti- 

of  a  single  room  used  by  the  patient  with  the  gate  the  subject.    This  conimiitsion  reported  an 

patient's  wife  or  husband  and  numerous  chil-  alarming  increase,  particularly  among  the  col- 

dren.   Dr.  Piery  waa  inpreBscd  by  the  absence  ored  races.  The  primary  factor  ssems  to  be  its 

of  tuberculous  infection  in  the  children  sur-  introduction  into  msny  centres  previously  free 

rounded  by  ideal  conditions  of  contamination,  from  it  by  the  immigration  of  consumptive  per- 

and  by  tlie  frequent  infection  of  the  patient's  6ons  wlio  come  to  South  Africa  to  obtain  the 

husband  or  wife,  who  wa«  apparently  equally  b«'ne(itH  of  the  climate.    As  a  result,  stringent 

exposed,  but  capable  of  taking  prophylactic  pre-  regulations  are  likely  to  be  enforced  against 

cautions  unknown  to  the  children.  Be  endeav-  the  admission  of  emigrants  suffering  from  open 

ored  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  apparent  con-  tuberculosis  or  any  form  likely  to  develop  into 

tradiction.   The  researches  of  Professor  Pon-  that  stage.    Tuberculous  emigrants  may  be  ad- 

eet  and  his  pupils  with  regard  to  the  septicity  n  ;ife<l  only  at  certain  ports  of  entry,  under 

of  the  perspiration  of  the  hands  and  the  in-  permit  to  remain  in  the  country  for  a  definite 

fection  of  surgical  wooads  bj  perspiration  from  period,  under  conditions  of  Strict  sanitary  sur- 

the  bands  of  the  surgem  suggested  the  idea  of  veillaiice«  restricted  residence,  and  periodical 

investigating  the  possible  yimlenee  of  the  per-  Mcanination  by  district  surgeons  appointed  by 

spiration  of  the  tuberculous  patient  as  a  cause  the   govern  in  int.     See  INDIANS  and  AoUCIIIr 

of  the  frequency  of  conjugal  tuberculosis.    It  tl'kal  Kxpk:kime;nt  Stations. 

appears  from  his  investigation  that  the  perspi-  TUMOR.   See  Cancer. 

ration  of  a  tuberculous  patient  ia  virulent  in  TUNIS.     A  French  protectorate  in  North 

30.76  per  cent,  of  eases  (surgical  lesions,  tuber-  Africa  lying  between  Algeria  and  Tripoli.  Cap- 

culous   arthritis,    and    tuberculous    peritonitis,  ital,    Tunis,   with    '2-7  n"'"    inliabUants.  Total 

that  is  to  say,  in  securely  closed  and  slowly  uro-  area,  lt)7,4O0  square  kilometers   (Ol.fiOO  square 

greasing  lesions).    In  41.66  per  cent,  of  tuber-  miles)  ;    population    (1910):    1.706. M.'in  indige* 

euloua  eaees  the  perspiration  mav  be  the  ve-  nous  AralM,  Berbers,  Moors,  etc.:  49.245  Jew<«, 

btele  of  tubmie  bacilli.  This  elimination  of  and  about  149.000  Europeans.   Population  fig 

f^e  tubercle  bacillus  through  perspiration  seems  ures  arc  estimates. 

an  argument  in  favor  of  the  frequent  septicemic  rKonucTiov.  Commkrck,  tnc.    In  the  moun- 

naturc    of    tuberciilous    infection.    The    heavy  tainous  regions  are  fertile  valleys  where  graz- 

sweata  of  the  tuberculous  may  be  considered  as  ing  is  carried  on;  in  the  lowlands  agriculture 

arises  of  elimination  of  the  bacillus.   At  all  is  practiced  and  cereals,  olives,  vines,  etc.,  are 

events,  perspiration  is  one  means  of  contagion,  grown.    In  the  table  on  page  7*2^  are  shown 

dangerous  in  itself,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  areas  under  main  crops  and  yield  for  two  years, 

should  be  guardeil  against  by  disinfection  of  with  yield  per  I  .  t  irr  in  1911. 

clothing    and    other   objects    soiled   by   such  Livestock,  December  31,  1911:    39,441  horses* 

perspiration  and  by  isolation  of  the  palAeBt  by  S0,9ol  donkeys,  13,289  mules  and  hinnica,  110«i> 

at  kaat  the  use  of  a  separate  bed.  707  camels,  191,450  cattle,  686,730  sheep.  468.- 

The  extent  to  which  tubercle  bacilli  cireu-  828  goats,  17,898  swine.    The  minea  yield  coal, 

late  in  the  blood  was  studied  by  Rumpf,  who  copper,  lead,  r.inc,  and  iron 


declared  that  his  own  and  othera'  researches     The  1911  trade  follows,  with  couniris^P^ 
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Hsetares              Quintals  Qs. 

1911        1912        1911          1912  ha. 

Wheat    ..567,500    511.000    2.350.000    1.150.000  4.1 

Barley    ..482.900    446.000    2,900.000    1,050.000.  6.0 

0«ts    ....  60.000     60.000     €76,000      SOO.OOO  11.2 

Com   ....  10.000     SO.O0a       l».000      Jl.»47  8.4 

VliMS*  ..  16.761'                4M»760     WI^OM  tt.t 

*  Yield  in  hectoUtm  of  wtno. 

ori^'in  and  destiiuition,  values  in  thousands  of 

fruuctt: 


Importa 

Fraaoe   69.288 

UmUd  KtaKdom   13.076 

AlffMia    12,011 

Italy    6.234 

Germany   2,892 

Tnlti-d  States    2,020 

IlrlKluni    2,016 

Austria- H iingury    1,682 

Switzerland    1,811 

Turkey    1.098 

TrimiU    1.0tt 

Malta    M{ 

Egypt    2g| 

Netherlaad    1*7 

Ruaaia    t8 

Other  oountrlaa    6,941 

ToUl,  1911    121.686 

Total.  1910    106.497 


Exports 
73,675 
20.370 
5.967 
17,S6« 
S,2S2 
117 
7,244 
1,069 
9 
118 
1,949 
U84 
S.466 
S,S6S 
SOS 
6.267 


14.1.661 
120.401 


Lpndinj;  exports  in  1011 — cereals,  46.1«4  0nO 
francs;  phosphntcs.  3S,485.0(X) ;  lead,  {>.70.'),- 
000;   iron,  4,.353,0O0;    zinc   ore,  4,127,000;  es- 

firto,  4,069.000;  wine,  3.840,000;  olive  oil,  3,- 
80.000;  traokms.  S^,000;  animals,  S«025,- 
000;  fiflh,  3,ia8»000;  ikins,  £,768^;  spoBBe«» 
2. 09.')  .000. 

Railways  (1910)  1532  kilometers;  cxten- 
siona  are  projected.  Telegraph  lines,  4630  kilo- 
meters; wires,  16,004. 

Finance  and  GovmnnsNT.  The  1911  budget 
estimated  the  revenue  at  lOfi.832.148  francs  and 
the  expenditure  at  108.R21.131. 

By  the  treaty  of  1881,  French  control  over 
Tunis  is  to  obtain  until  the  local  government 
is  declared  by  both  sides  entirely  capable  of 
orderly  administration.  A  French  resident- 
general  (since  1!I07,  G.  V.  AInpetitc)  pmirn't 
the  country  under  the  direction  of  the  for(M<;n 
offlce.  The*  reigning  btj  (lOlS,  Sidi-Mohammed 
en  Nasser)  receives  an  amraily  of  940,000 
francs;  in  addition.  760,000  franes  are  granted 
to  the  royal  princes. 

TUNNELS.  Aside  from  the  scliemes  for 
mi^nicipal  subway  systems  (see  Rapid  Tban- 
BR)  and  the  improvement  of  existing  tunnels, 
but  littto  important  woric  wns  being  under^ 
taken  by  American  railways  during  tho  year 
1912.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  active  plans  were 
under  way  still  further  to  eliminate  coal  burn- 
ing locomotives  where  possible  and  to  substi- 
tute therefor  electricity  derived  from  hydro* 
electric  stations  in  the  mountains,  or  adjacent 
power  plants.  Important  tunneling  was  being 
carried  on  in  connection  with  tl>e  New  York 
aqueduct  (see  Aqueducts),  especially  its  distri- 
Initlon  system  extending  under  the  city  of  New 
York  and  this,  both  in  s\zo  and  length,  repre- 
sented work  quite  comparable  witli  a  railway 
structure.  Two  important  pressure  tunnels 
were  completed  during  the  year  by  the  United 
States  Iteelamattofi  Berv^lce.  These  were  the 
Y;»ma  «ipbori  unrler  the  Colorado  River.  15  feet 
in  (lianipter  and  1000  fe«^t  in  length,  and  the 
Strawberry  tunnel  in  I 'tab,  10.200  feet  in 
length.   The  LaSalle  street  tunnel  under  the 


Chieuo  River,  at  Chicago,  was  opened  on  Ji4f 
21.  Thto  tunnd  is  eompoeed  of  a  donhle  tube 

section  of  steel,  lined  with  concrete,  bstwccs 
bulkheads  under  tlie  river.  These  sections  wtrt 
built  in  the  dry  dock  ami  towed  to  position  and 
then  sunk  and  joined-  The  tunnel  was  for  tb« 
Chieago  railways.  The  contract  for  a  mb- 
aqueous  tunnel  connecting  Montreal  with  the 
south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  involviii|i 
four  miles  of  construction,  including  af»- 
proacbes,  was  let  during  the  year  to  Sir  Jobs 
Jackson.  Limited.  TIm  estimated  cost  wm 
about  $7,.=>00,000. 

.TCNOKKAL?  Tunnel.  On  February  21  tlie  ttn>- 
nel  piercing  the  .Monch  and  terminating  «t 
Jungfraujoch  was  completed  to  a  point  11,- 
410  feet  above  sea  evcL  This  point,  which  af- 
fords a  station  '  for  the  mountain  railway  to 
the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  lies  between  the 
two  great  mountain  peaks,  the  Jiin>;frau  and 
Monch,  and  is  4020  feet  alx)ve  Klcine  t>cheitl«gg. 
the  starting  point  of  the  railway.  The  eos- 
atruction  of  the  tunnel  involved  no  serious  dif- 
ficulties and  only  onoe  did  the  temperatarc 
fall  below  zero.  The  material  travers^Hi  wa* 
hard  pnei-ss  for  the  most  part  with  occasional 
layers  of  soflw  granite  nf  a  brownish  color. 
In  order  to  secure  adequate  ventilation  and  to 
discharge  the  spoil  from  the  blasting,  a 

gallery  lending  to  the  southeastern  slope  of  the 
Mitncb  at  a  beight  of  ai)out  11.000  feet  wis 
pierced  about  1.4  tniles  from  Eismeer  statioS. 
which  hitherto  bad  been  the  end  of  the  Ih^ 
This  side  gallery  aifords  a  msgailleent  view  af 
the  motintain  The  section  from  Eismeer  to 
.Tungfraujoeh  was  8cbe<luled  for  18  minute!)' 
running  time  and  consists  of  both  adhesion  and 
rack  railroad,  the  last  1550  feet  before  reach- 
ing Jungfrau  station  being  operated  as  a  rack 
road  with  a  gradient  of  25  per  cent.  At  the 
Jungfraujoch  station  the  tunnel  was  widened 
into  a  vast  platform  from  which  a  shaft  S'2i' 
feet  long  leads  to  a  waiting  room  with  a  res- 
taurant and  hotel  accommodaUons,  while  a 
gallery  about  380  feet  in  length,  affords  not 
only  a  grand  Tiew  but  seeess  to  the  higher 
p<iint-<  of  the  mountains  and  opportunity  for 
winter  sport.  No  less  than  six  Alpine  peaks 
more  than  13.000  feet  in  height  can  be  reached 
from  this  point,  which  promises  to  beoone  as 
important  centre  for  mountain  dimhers. 

The  new  tunnel  through  the  Cote  d'Or 
mountains  in  France  being  driven  as  a  part  of 
the  cut-oflT  on  the  main  railway  line  from  Pari* 
to  Italy  by  way  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Simplon  tunnel,  received  a  notable  cb«ek 
in  its  progress  on  December  23,  when  an  un- 
derground river  was  pierced  by  the  advance 
heading.  The  workmen  barely  escaped  witb 
their  lives  and  the  flow  from  the  tunnel  tn- 
crrased  so  rapidly  that  the  rivers  In  the  neigh- 
borhood were  being  swollen  to  a  dangerous  de- 
gree. It  was  thought  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  the  tunnel  might  have  lo  be  abandoned 
unless  the  exhaustion  of  the  sooree  oeenrred. 

The  French  minister  of  public  works  in  De- 
cember, 1012.  approved  a  project  for  a  tunnel 
between  Tbillet  and  Giromagny  under  the  Bal- 
lon d'Alsaee,  a  high  mountain  forming  thf 
Southern  spur  of  the  Vosges.  obviating  the 
Toand-aboat  route  to  the  Est  Kattway  biliwisn 
Epinal  and  Relfort.  and  not  only  shortening 
the  line  but  developing  the  Vosges  district. 

Arthcb's  Pars  Ti  nnkt.  This  tunnel.  5% 
miles  in  length,  was  under  construction  through 
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the  Soutliern  Alps  range  to  afford  access  for  a 
new  liiu'  of  the  New  Zealand  ^'overnment  rail- 
way in  the  iSouth  Island.  The  new  line  will  give 
connection  between  the  east  and  w«»t  »ec- 
thHM  of  tli«  iiluid  which  are  aeparated  by  the 
mountain  range  and  afford  access  to  the  eoal 
lands  in  the  province  of  Westland.  Work  OH 
the  tunnel  was  comnieneed  in  May,  1008,  and 
was  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  the  contract 
price  being  about  $3,000,000.  The  tunnel  is  at 
a  height  of  2400  feet  above  aoft  level  or  about 
600  feet  below  the  level  of  a  pass  cromin^  the 
mountaiuB,  and  was  being  built  for  a  single 
line  track  of  3V^  feet  gauge,  the  New  Zealand 

Cvenunent  standard  It  is  5  miles,  1660  feet 
ig  «11  on  taqgent  with  a  3  per  eent.  grade 
from  the  west  end  to  the  rammit  at  the  cast 
portal.  American  nn  tl  uis  and  machinery  were 
used  in  the  excavation  which,  however,  was  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  English  bottom  heading 
mtem.  Concrete  blocks  were  being  used  for 
the  lining  on  top  of  eidewalle  of  eonmte.  The 
tunne!  is  Ifi  feet,  9  inehe«  in  clear  height  above 
subgrade  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  15 
feet. 

TUBCOITALIAN  WAB.  iNTEBWATlOHAt, 

DimcULTifcs.  At  the  beginning  of  1912  it 
was  announced  that  attempts  of  foreign  pow- 
ers to  mediate  between  Italy  and  Turkey  had 
all  failed.  In  Italy  this  was  attributed  to  the 
obstinacy  of  Turkey  in  holding  out  againit  the 
indispen'dable  condition  proposed  by  the  Italian 
government,  namely,  Italy's  absolute  sovereignty 
in  Tripoli  nnd  (  jrenalca.  The  German  and 
Austrian  press  were  blamed  by  Italy  for  the 
pDblieation  of  false  Mwa  of  Turtcish  sueoesses, 
which  naturally  had  »  marked  effect  on  Turk- 
ish public  sentiment,  f^n  Tanuary  17  France 
was  stirred  by  the  report  of  the  seizure  of  the 
rrench  nail  boat,  Carthage,  and  further  anger 
««•  aroiited  by  the  leimre  on  the  following  day 
of  another  nail  steamer,  the  Uanciuha.  The 
former  veasel  was  takrn  hrr;m«^e  it  carried  an 
aeroplane  consigned  to  iuui.s,  whieh  the  Ital- 
ians believed  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
tiie  Turkish  troops  in  Tripoli.  The  Manouba 
was  stopped  beeause  it  had  on  board  20  Tnrka 
whom  the  Italinns  believed  to  be  army  olBcers. 
The  French  government  made  inquiry  into  both 
afTairs.  Ay  to  the  Cnrthmjc,  it  was  released 
after  tive  days,  evidence  having  been  given  that 
the  aeroplane  would  not  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  belligerents.  As  to  the  Mattottta  affair, 
on  January  26  the  Italian  government  agreed 
to  submit  the  statun  of  the  Turl.i  'i  prisoners 
to  a  French  commission  of  inquiry,  which 
promptly  authorized  27  of  them  to  proceed  to 
Tunia  and  Tripoli.  One  was  seriously  ill.  One 
waa  regarded  as  donbtful,  and  not  permitted 
to  resume  his  journey.  The  (juestions  of  law 
involved  in  the  case  were  referred  to  tiie  Hague 
tribunal. 

EffOAQSiaeiCTS  on  Land..  Fighting  was  re- 
ported between  the  ftaHaas  and  a  mixed  force 

of  Turks  and  Arabs  on  January  18  at  the 
Gargaresh  oasis,  where  the  Italians  were  build- 
ing redoubts  for  the  protection  of  the  ntone 
quarries.  The  Italians  encountered  a  severe 
resistance  from  the  enemy,  but  sucoeeded 
finally  in  driving  tnem  back.  The  Italian  cas- 
ualties w^ere  placed  at  .')0.  The  loss  of  the 
Turks  and  -Arabs  was  not  reported.  Some  400 
Bedouins  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  a  small 
fort  at  Bengasi  on  Jamiary  80,  but  were  driven 
haek  by  the  garrison  with  eoosiderable  loaa. 


On  'March  3  a  Jim  r  attack  on  the  Italian 
poBttiou  near  Diniu  v^aH  repulsed,  and  serious 
lossei  were  inflieted  on  the  enemy.  Admiral 
Aubry,  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  died  suddenly  on  Hareh  4,  and  waa 
succeeded  I>y  .Admiral  Farrabelli. 

On  March  1 1  a  force  of  Turks  and  Arabs  at- 
tacked Tobruk,  hut,  were  driven  back  hy  l)an- 
ner  troops,  ihe  Italian  losses  were  given  as 
\t  soldiers  and  one  ofBeer  killed,  and  three  offi- 
cers and  70  soldiers  wounded.  On  the  same 
day  seven  battalions  of  infantry  with  mountain 
and  tield  h  ittrr:  s  attacked  a  force  of  tlie  enemy 
estimated  at  GOOD,  and  according  to  Italian  ac- 
counts inflicted  a  loss  of  1000.  The  engage- 
ment oeeurred  in  the  two  oases  that  lie  to  ue 
northeast  of  Fogat. 

Naval  Actions.  On  January  1  an  Italian 
squadron  engaged  a  Turkish  navai  force  in  tlie 
Red  Sea  and  sank  seven  gunboats.  The  Ital- 
ians later  bombarded  Uodeida.  The  war  entered 
on  a  new  phase  t<nrard  the  end  of  February 
when  it  was  learned  that  two  Italian  warships 
had  entered  the  port  of  Beirut,  and  receiving 
no  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Turkish  gunboat  and  torpedo  boat,  had  fired 
upon  them  and  sunk  them.  From  the  time  of 
th»"  n -tinn  at  Prcveza  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  October,  1911,  the  Italians  had  ab- 
stained from  activities  in  Turkish  waters  and 
^he  new  turn  of  affairs  was  r^arded  with  ap- 
prehension in  Europe  as  likely  to  oomplicaie 
the  situation  in  the  Palkuns.  On  April  16  the 
powers  again  addressed  the  Porte  on  the  unb- 
ject  of  mediation.  Two  days  later  an  Italian 
squad  ron  of  20  torpedo  craft,  ironclads,  and 
transports  appeared  in  the  Dardanelles  and 
bombarded  the  forts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kun 
Kslek  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  after  which 
the  fleet  wit'nlvi  w.  On  April  23  the  Porte  re- 
plied to  the  communication  from  the  powers  in 
reapeet  to  mediation  that  it  could  accept  me- 
diation only  Ott  the  eondition  tliat  tlie  sov- 
ereign rights  of  Turkey  should  be  maintained 
and  that  Tripoli  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
Italians.  To  prevent  further  Italian  depreda- 
tions in  the  Dardanelles  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment dosed  the  Straits  on  April  19,  but  on 
May  1  the  oouneil  of  ministers,  on  the  pressing 
demand  of  the  powers,  especially  of  Russia,  de- 
cided to  open  them  to  navigation  until  further 
notice. 

SeIZUBB  of  the  i£OBAN  ISLMW,    Qxk  ULlKf  4 

the  Italian  fonsM  oeeopied  the  island  of  Rhodes 

without  opposition  and  captured  the  Turkish 
garrison.  As  a  retaliatory  measure,  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers  at  (  nnstantinople  resolved  on 
the  expulsion  of  all  Italian  residents  from  the 
vilayet  of  Smyrna  and  its  dependencies. 

By  the  middle  of  June  twelve  uf  the  ^Egean 
islands  had  been  occupied  by  Italy.  Their  in- 
habitants chn.-^e  delegates  to  an  assembly  on 
the  Island  of  Patmos  at  which  an  address  was 
voted  to  the  Italian  government  saying  that 
the  inhabitants  desired  union  with  Greece,  but 
if  that  eonld  not  be  aoeorded,  they  hoped  that 
Italy  and  the  European  powers  would  accord 
autonomy  to  all  the  islands  of  the  .Kgean. 
The  Italian  press  generally  held  the  opinion 
that  it  was  Italy^a  right  to  decide  when  the  ia* 
lands  should 'be  restored  to  Turkey  and  pointed 
out  that  when  under  Italian  protectorate  they 
had  once  tasted  the  blejisiiigs  of  western  civili- 
74itior.  thev  ought  not  to  be  placed  again  under 
the  Turkish  yoke.  During  June  there  were  no 
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military  occurrences  of  importance,  and  the 
two  powers  seemed  to  be  at  a  deadlock,  Italy's 
Bt'iiure  of  the  islands  raise  1  t  u  questioD  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterruueun  The 
British  government,  taking  note  of  the  ncw 
posture  of  affairs,  considered  the  queation  of 
strengthening  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
which  liad  bi'on  diniinip.]icd  to  supplement  the 
naval  forces  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea 
against  Germany.  The  navies  of  Austria  and 
Italy  bad  greatly  increased.  Tb«  crowing  power 
of  the  Tnple  Alliance  in  tlie  Meditemneen 
threatened  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  and 
cautied  grave  anxiety  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  Certain  Britisli  journals  even  began 
to  agitate  for  tbe  tnrniog  of  the'  entente  be- 
tween Firanoe  and  Enf^land  into  an  offowive 
and  defensive  alliance.  In  July  there  was 
much  disicussioD  of  a  poHsible  diplomatic  solu- 
tion of  the  question  between  Italy  and  Tur- 
Icey,  the  long-protracted  war  having  led  to  no 
decisive  result. 

Peace  Negotiations  asd  the  Exd  or  ttti: 
Wab.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  ollicjiilly 
recognized  representatives  of  Italy  and  Tur- 
key engaged  in  pourparlers  lor  the  restoration 
of  peace.  The  nMetings  were  held  at  Ouehy, 
Switzerland.  The  ^ief  difBculty  arose  from 
Italy's  decree  of  annexation  (NovemlxT  5, 
1911)  which  Turkey  was  unwilling  to  accept. 
The  Italian  government,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared it  coittld  not  recall  its  deeisiotk  Never- 
theless it  expressed  its  willingness  to  accept 
Turkey's  mere  recognition  of  the  fact  and  to 
concede  to  the  Si: It  in  as  the  religious  head  of 
Islam  a  nominal  and  spiritual  authority  over 
the  Moslems  in  Tripoli.  It  was  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  Italy  had  no  inten- 
tion of  exacting  the  payment  of  a  war  in- 
demnity The  Italian  envoys  were  the  Hon. 
Pietro  Bertolini,  the  Hon.  Guido  Fusinato, 
and  Commander  Giuseppe  Volpi;  the  Turkish 
were  Hehy  Bey  and  Fahr-«d-din  Bey,  who  were 
afterwaids  joined  by  Resbid  Pasiia,  the  former 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Finally  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries agreed  on  a  formula  that  avoided  the 
difficulty  in  regard  to  Turkish  recognition  of 
annexation.  It  provided  for  the  autonomy  of 
the  provinees  without  requiring  the  express 
recognition  by  Turkey. 

While  the  nepjotiations  were  pending  the  war 
in  Tripoli  wan  still  going  on  and  the  prospects 
of  peace  were  not  definitely  assured  till  the 
war  in  the  Balkans  made  further  Turkish  re- 
sistnnce  in  the  TripoHtaine  hopeless.  On  July 
8  the  Italians  captured  the  town  of  Misurata 
to  the  east  of  Tripoli,  completely  routing  the 
enemy  according  to  Italian  official  reports  and 
eulTerinf^  a  loss  of  9  killed  and  121  wounded. 
On  the  night  of  Julv  18  a  squadron  of  Italian 
torpedo-boats  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
Dardanelles  thovigh  their  position  was  revealed 
by  searchlightii  and  they  were  subji>cted  to  a 
heavy  fire.  After  reoonnoitring  the  straits 
they  effected  their  escape,  sustaining  only 
slight  damage.  On  September  17  fighting  took 
place  at  Derna,  where,  uftt  r  an  eight-hour  en- 
gagement, the  Italians,  according  to  their  own 
report,  defeated  the  eBemy.  inflicting  a  loss  of 
lOOO  killed  and  many  wounded.  Their  own 
losses  were  placed  at  61  killed  and  118  woonded. 

Treaty  ok  LAisANNt  Ou  OctoWr  15  on  the 
receipt  of  the  joint  note  from  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Qreece,  ^rkey  immediately  agreed  on  the 
teniw  of  pcaeci,  and  oo  the  eveniug  of  that  day 


the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ouchy  signed  the  pf9> 

liminaries.   The  terms  were  as  follows: 

1.  Italy  maintains  ab?olutely  the  decree  is 
which  she  declared  her  full  ^vereignty  over 
Libya,  t.  e.,  the  Tripolitaine  and  (  yrenslea. 

2.  Italy  does  not  require  Turkey  to  recog- 
nize expressly  the  annexation — and  thus  trans- 
gress the  letter  of  the  Koran,  which  forbids  tli? 
cession  to  the  intidel  of  lands  belungtog  to  tbe 
Caliph. 

3.  Turkey  engages  to  recall  tier  troops,  to 
eease  supplying  fte  Arabs  with  ntuitions  of 

war  and  money.  In  return  Italy  offers  pardon 
to  all  the  Arabs  who  are  willing  to  subinit, 
though  she  will  treat  as  rebeb  those  who  d» 
not  lay  down  their  arms. 

4.  Italy  engages  to  restore  to  Ttaikey  the 
^gean  Islands  (K'CUpicd  hv  In  r  trriops.  but  oa 
the  eonditiuu  that  a  general  amnesty  be 
granted  to  their  inhabitants,  that  local  auton- 
omy be  respected,  and  that  poblle  llber^  be 
guaranteed. 

If  Turkey  fails  to  fulfill  these  conditions, 
Italy  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  takiofr  »^ 
tion  against  her,  and  tlie  islands  are  not  to  bi 
restored  until  the  agreement  r^pecting  them  'a 
loyally  carried  out 

.').  Tt^ly  accepts  a  clause  likr  that  in  th? 
Aiistro-Hungiirian  treaty  in  regard  to  Bosnia- 
Herxegovina,  rtwgnjEing  the  religious  author- 
ity of  the  Caliph  in  toe  Tripolitaine,  but  ex- 
pressly sxelvdiiig  aay  sort  of  politieal  sa- 
thori^. 

0.  No  war  indemnity  is  reqtiired  by  either 
belligerent.  Italy  engages,  however,  to  pay 
that  portion  of  the  Ott<mian  public  debt  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  revenocs  of  the  THpdi* 
tains  and  Qyrenalca. 

7.  The  diplomatie  and  eonmereial  relatiow 
between  the  two  countries  shall  be  rertcsed  t» 
the  same  status  as  befora  the  war. 

TURKEY.  The  Tubkish  or  Ottomar  Em- 
PUB  is  an  absolute  monorchr,  with  pesseitiess 
in  aoutheasteni  Europe,  soutmrastem  Aa^  sat 
northeastern  Africa  (Egypt).  Capital,  0» 
Btantinople. 

Akfa  and  Population.  At  the  end  of  1911 
with  Tripoli  definitely  surrendered  to  Italy  aa4 
mneh  of  ner  European  territory  oeenpied  by  tiie 
armies  of  the  Balkan  allies,  it  w-niM  hr  i^,\>-  f> 
attempt  a  calculation  of  Turkey  »  actual  area 
and  population.    If,  with   the  sanction  of  the 

f:reat  powers,  the  Balkan  allies  succeed  in  mak- 
ng  good  their  threat  to  drive  Turkey  out  ef 
Europe,  and  Great  Britain  makes  a  protector- 
ate of  Egypt,  the  area  of  the  empire  will  b(> 
Ir-is  than  900,000  -mcir-  miles  and  its  popula- 
tion under  eighteen  millions.  The  table  on  tiie 
BCKt  rags  gives  area  in  square  kilometers,  esti- 
mated population,  and  density  per  square  kilo- 
meter, by  vilayets  and  (six)  mutessariUti 
(marked  *)  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  Wsr 
and  exchisive  of  Tripoli  and  Bengasi. 

Total  Turkey  in  Europe,  169,300  square  kilo- 
meters (65,367  square  miles)  and  6,130,200  in- 
habitants: Asia  Minor,  601,400  (193.591)  and 
9.089.200;  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  m.m 
(72,00S)  and  2,470,900;  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
mia, ti.37.ROO  (240,266)  and  4,288,600;  Arabia, 
441.100  (170,309)  and  1.050,000.  Asir,  Nejd. 
and  El  Hasa  and  El  Katr,  in  Arabia,  are  re- 
f,';inlr«!  an  belonging  to  Turkey,  but  are  inhab- 
ited by  tribes  whose  subjection  is  merely  noo- 
inaL  AsstoUa  is  another  name  for  Asia  Minor; 
the  MUNS  Albania  is  given  to  an  indetenahuite 
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Sq  Kll.        Pop.  D. 

Coni^tantlnoplA  3.900  1.203,000  308 

TchaliUdJa  •    1.900          fioO.OOO  32 

Adrianople    38,400  1.028.200  27 

Salonika    35,000  1.130.800  33 

Jfouattr    28.500        849.000  29 

Konovo    SS,90O  1.038.100  31 

Scutari    lOJoO        2»4,100  28 

Janlna    Vf^        BS7.1M  M 

Asia  Minor: 

Archlpelaao   •..  t'.i*'i3          322,31)0  47 

Isnil.l  •    8.100         222.700  27 

BlKhH  •    6.600          129,500  20 

Brut»i»i    66.800  1,626.800  25 

Smyrna    55.900  1,396. Bon  2.5 

Konla    IdJi.lOO  1,069,OUO  10 

Adaiui    »,W        421400  11 

Angora   T0,900        MSJOO  13 

K1a.<(tamimi    SO.T0O        961,200  18 

Slvaa    6S,100  1,067.500  17 

Trebixond    32.400         948.500  29 

Armenia  and  KurdlataA: 

Braerum    49.700        645.700  13 

Mamuret-ul-Azlz    32.9oo         575. 2oo  IT 

BltllS    27,100         398.700  15 

Diarbekr    37,500         471. .51)1)  13 

Van    89,800         379,800  9 

8yrta  aad  Maaovotamla: 

Alappo    86,600  995,800  11 

Beirut    16,000  533,GO0  33 

Lebanon*    3,100  2OO.))00  65 

Jerusalem*    17.100  34i.60<)  2U 

Syria    l..'.l(ih:i  719.500  8 

Zor  •    lu.om  100,01)0  I 

Bagdad    111.300  614,000  5 

Mosul    9I.00O  351.200  4 

Basra    11«,«00  48t,000  t 

Arabia: 

Hajaa    Sia.«W  MO,O0O  1 

Taman    ltl.tW  780.000  4 

Tctal  anaplra  tjmjm  UjonjM  ~S 

•Iftitwarttet  tT47.Mt  omiaro  mllaa. 

am  embracing  the  vila7«te  of  Scutari  and 
Janina  with  portions  of  Kossovo  and  Monas* 
tir;  Macedonia  comprehends  the  vilayet  of  Sa- 
lonika, the  eastern  i  1  larger)  p.irt  "i  Mon- 
astir,  and  soutlieasteru  Kossovo.  Tne  Turka  are 
estimated  to  number  about  11.000,000;  Greeks, 
Araba,  Albanians,  Balgarians,  Servians^  Vlachs, 
Kurda,  Armenians,  Jews,  Syrians,  Cireaasians, 
and  other  races  are  scattered  over  the  empire. 
Reliable  population  figur«a  are  unobtainable — 
tka  eleven  million  Turks  being  merely  a  guess. 
La  ft  ooontry  so  diaorganiaed  not  mncb  atten- 
tion lias  been  paid  to  the  oompilation  of  ac- 
curate statistics;  foreign  statisticians  have  at- 
tempted tiunierous  calculations,  which  all  dis- 
agree. Mohammedans  form  the  majority  of  the 
population.  Christiana  (Orthodox  Greek)  pre* 
efooiinate  in  some  distriela,  notably  in  Mace- 
donia.  and  Gregorians  in  Armenia.  There  are 
also  Roman  Catholies,  ,JewH,  Ne^itorians.  etc. 

Public  education,  in  ilw  \\  t  stern  senw,  is  al- 
most unknown,  except  in  non- Moslem  institu- 
tions, which  are  not  as  a  rule  interfered  with. 
Moelem  instruction,  theoretically  oblisatory  and 
in  all  cases  free,  is  oonflned  mainly  to  the 
reading  of  the  Korea  and  la  laigsly  im  the 
hands  of  the  priests. 

In  tlia  folfowin^  list  of  principal  cities  a 
reliable  authority  is  quoted  for  population  fig- 
nrem.  No  accurate  official  census  having  been 
taken,  they  must  be  regarded  as  estimates. 
Population 'of  Constantinople,  942,000  <  1,200.000 
with  suburb!^)  ;  of  Salonika,  144,200;  Adrian- 
ople, 123,000;  Prisrend.  60,000;  Monastir,  60,- 
000;  Serres,  32,000:  Hcutari  (Albania),  30,- 
OOrv  —all  in  Europe.  P(  imlation  of  DamaseuH, 
260.000;  Smyrna,  250.0OO;  Aleppo.  200.000; 
Beirut,  140,000;  Bagdad,  12rj.000;  Erzerum, 
liOfiOOi  Janiaalem,  84,000;  Bmasa,  80.000; 


Mosnl,  80,000;  Sivas,  78,000;  ^fecca,  70,000; 
Basra,  60,000;  Trebizond,  60,000;  Adana,  oO,- 
000;   rioiiis>,  50,000. 

Pboditction.  Following  .nre  the  .'Statistics 
of  productioQ  (I91(»)  in  "29  provinces  and 
districts":  44,846,000  quintals  of  wheat, 
4,773,000  of  rye,  29,005,000  of  barley,  4,- 
478,000  of  oats,  11.240.000  of  corn,  1,019,- 
000  of  rice.  Cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  and 
other  crops  are  raised;  oliva  oil,  wool,  and 
mohair  are  valuable  exports;  rugs  are  nan- 
ufaetured.  There  are  rieh  mineral  deposits 
whieli  are  not  worked,  and  fertile  tracts 
thruug)i  wliicb  no  railroads  run.  The  labor 
problem  is  acute  in  Turkey. 

CX>MM£Bce.  Trade  statistics  are  incomplete. 
A  reliable  German  sonroe  gives  the  following 
as  the  trade  by  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination for  the  year  ended  February  28,  1911, 
in  thottsanda  of  pounda  Turkish  (£T1  as  94.40) : 


Imps.  Exps. 

U.    K.  8,480  6,370 

Aus.-Htin.   .  7,663  2,194 

Fnince    3,H3()  4,403 

Germany.  ..  3.897  1,810 

Italy   S,44»  1,4<0 

Russia  ....  i,7*8  •!! 
Bul|?aria.  ..  2.003  791 
Brit.  Ind....  1,937  MB 
Belgium.       1.470  414 

Egypt   1.144  1,444 


Imps  Exps. 

Rumania    ..  1,o70  529 

Netherlands     822  334 

I'ersia                 691  446 

IT.    8                648  1,009 

Servla            '4«S  304 

Oreeoe  ....    260  382 

Other            1.434  158 

Totl   .4S,6M  14,480 

lt04*ll.  ..SS.84S  14.149 


In  tiaouaanda  of  poonda  Inrklah  are  given 
import  and  export  valnea  for  the  year  1909-10, 

ehowing  great  clnsses;  Agricultural  .Jtu!  for- 
est products,  including  animals,  foudxtutfii,  and 
beverages,  12,388  imports  and  7865  exports; 
textiles  and  raw  materiala,  12,012  and  6S25; 
hides  and  leather,  936  and  779;  machinery  and 
vehicles,  782  and  6;  paper  and  books.  683  and 
M;  atom,  pottery,  and  glassware,  683  and  29; 
articles  of  luxury,  466  and  28;  minerals,  in- 
cluding petroleum,  2001  and  743;  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, «Ee.,  1608  and  2436;  rubber  mairafaetttres, 
142  and  I ;  other  merchandise,  567  and  732. 

Vessels  entered  (1910)  at  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople, 20,268,  of  I9,15:},!).)1  tons,  of  which 
11,684.  Steamers,  of  18,554,116  tone;  at  Snurma, 
6655,  of  2,477,733  tons,  of  whieh  2661  steam- 
ers, of  2,400,333  tons.  The  merchant  marine 
included  (UUl)  120  steamers  (66,878  tons) 
and  963  Hail  in  -  (205.641 ). 

CoMMVKiCATioNS.  Railways  1910:  1894  kil- 
ometers in  European  Turkey,  1^72  in  Asia 
Minor,  2294  in  Syria  and  Arabia;  a  total  of 
6660  kilometer8.  or  41.3H  niile«.  Reported  in 
1912  to  be  4230  niile.'^,  divided  an  to  owner- 
ship -dn  follows:  iieja2  line  ( lOOU  miles), 
Turkish;  Salonika-Constantinople  (320),  Smyr- 
na-Kassaba  (330),  Syrian  (370),  Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem (60) — all  French  lines;  Salnntka-Monas- 
tir  (140),  .Anatolian  (to  AnpovR.  .(ijO;  to 
Konia,  300;  to  Adabazar  50),  Bagdad-BulgurU- 
(180),  Mcraina-Adana  (50) — alt  Qcrman;  Ori< 
ental  railways  (800),  Austro-German;  Smyrna- 
Aidin  (320),  British.  The  line  which  runs 
from  Smyrna  via  Aidin  to  Dinar  liad  in  hand 
the  Egerdir  extension,  but  it  wa.s  reported  that 
war  l;,ul  interfered  with  its  progress.  On  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  the  laying  of  rails  for  the 
seeiion  east  of  Aleppo  began  in  February,  1912, 
and  the  section  from  Konia  f  i  Ki-lil;i,  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  had  been  opened.  Later 
this  was  extended  ninety  miles  from  Dorak  to 
Marmoret,  though  between  tliese  aecttona  there 
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■re  twenty  miles  of  very  difficult  work  wbieh  uate  dumettr  batUliou  of  four  companies; 
was  in  pro^^'n-Bs.  Pr«Tioui  to  the  ontbrnk  of  4  spcdal  diancnr  batteliou  (oa  Balgariaa 
the  war  a  line  from  JX^rvea  to  Gldtt  WM  also  frontinr),  or  »  total  of  S40  IwttalioiN  ia  the 

in  course  of  cunrttruction.  first  line. 

Telegraph  liin-s  (1010),  45,466  kilometers;  In  the  second  line  wore  96  redif  regiments, 
wires,  76,738;  statioM,  1802.  Post  ofllces  class  1,  of  four  batUlions  each,  or  a  total  of 
(1910-11),  029.  M4  battalkMM.  The  projected  strength  of  redif 

KiNASCB.  Tlie  1012-13  budget  to  l^vcn  below  class  2  was:  172  regiments  of  four  battaliooa 
in  detail:  each,  or  a  total  of  688  battalions.    This  claaa 

 — — -  ^'^^  reported  us  coniplttit]  in  Turkey  in  Europe 

~  ]Z  at  40  regiments  of  four  battalions  each — a  toUl 

Uirec  '^t:;xcs...l4.87M81    PubVc'^tfltT.M.TSMT  of  160  battalions.  ^  ^ 

ind   taxa«..lll  6,692:728  War                 8.948,70B  The  Turks  claimed  a  toUl  war  atrewtk  of 

MonopoUea  ....  8.621.373  AdmlnlBtrat.t  .  <  ' ^6.053  jnfantrr  battalions  as  follows: 

Stamps,  etc...  MJJ.SM  J'i'?,  'forks'""'  1  2??  r,!;1  ^P'^ial  cliasseurs,  26  officers.  800  men.  650 

Trtbute*  "y.'.'.    *W8!877  Marine              l!276,boo  rilleH.    Nizam,  24  oflicers,  700  men.  650  riQe*. 

YnHooa   1,T24.770  Postal  t.ls...     732.8(i0  Redif,   Ist,  24  officers.   900  men,   8oO  riflea. 

nw-i  ?^vii"us  '  505  880  2d,  24  officers,  800  men.  760  rifles.  -MlM- 
 SWIUW  jnvjlj.M^^^^    MO  ^^^^  >g  ^      ^^^^^^  400  to  600  men,  400  to  «» 

■  ■  I  MM  rifles. 

'^o**^   S4.8t0,5»l  above  would  give  a  grand  total  of: 

'    'Egypt.  Cyprus.   Mount  Athoa.  Samos.    t  And  £5*^  rillSS. 

finance,    t  Senate.   Chamber.  „oounca  «S5d«£S:  ,  -    ^  «   

erie,  court  of  accounts,  etc.  8  And  aromiip  aad     The  infantry  was  armed  wiUi  tbe  Ifaiiser 
InatnieUoo.  lAnd  a«ricultura.  miaa^  and  lor-  ^jflp       ^  rule  (models  1887-1890).  of  which 
.  1,120.000  were  issued  or  in  store,  with  510,000 

Tbe  niri)lie  debt  stood,  September  24,  1912,  at  Martini-Henry  rifles  in  reserve. 
£T118,745,.378.     The  piaster,  worth  about  4.4     The  Turkish  cavalry  eonsisted  of  tbo  "Car- 
cents,  is  the  unit  of  value,  100  piasters  being  airy  of  the  Guard *^tte  regiment  ertognd, 
equal  to  one  pound  Turkish.  two  of  huHsnrs.  and  one  of  lancers,  and  38  reg- 

Armt.  The  Turkish  army  at  the  beginning  iments  nizam,  all  of  5  squadrons  each,  or  190 
of  1012*  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  obliga*  squadrons  in  all,  and  12  regiments  redif  of  4 
tory  service,  the  divisions  and  terms  of  service  squadrons  each,  or  48  squadrons.  Tbe  redif 
being  aa  follows:  cavalry  was  atUcbed  to  the  tost  three  army 

Active  army  (nizam),  3  1  years;  reserve  corps  or  "  ordus."  On  a  war  basis  a  squadron 
(ikhtiat)  6-6  years;  landwehr  t  redif ) .  9  vears;  would  number  6  officers.  100  men,  80  hor*e3 
snd  mnstafls  (terrltortal  reserve).  2  years!  The  (ertogrul.  140  men.  135  horses).  Th.  nizam 
reserve  training  was  very  perfunctory,  but  tbe  cavalry  was  incorporated  with  the  first  six 
redif  formations  were  frequently  csHed  into  ordus,  one  division  of  three  brigades  of  two 
service  at  times  of  domeHtic  (iisnrder?.  Tlie  regiments  each  being  appointed  to  each  ordn. 
numerical  strength  of  the  entire  army  citlicr  The  total  war  strength  was  54  regiments  (210 
on  a  peace  or  wsr  basis  in  1912  would  be  squadrons);  1580  officers,  26,hoO  men.  21.900 
more  r  i.  gs  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  iU  horses.  The  cavalry  was  armed  with  repeati^ 
orgunizatiun  and  distribution  st  tbe  beginning  carbines  and  sabers.  ^ 
of  the  year  are  indicated  below,  while  under  Tlie  Turkish  artillery  was  all  luaaiO,  OHH 
MXUTABY  Pbogbess  and  Tubkey  ano  tue  Bal-  being  no  second  line. 

KAW  Prams,  its  aetivity  and  serviee  are  ds-  Military  reports  current  in  1912  gave  the 
bribed  •  total  strength  of  the  artillery  at   198  fieid- 

The  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army  Ull-  batteries  (1188  guns).  18  horse  batteries 
der  Izzet  Pasha  which  had  begun  in  1011,  in-  (108  guns),  40  mountain  batteries  (240  gune), 
volved  tbe  adoption  of  the  3;}battalion  or-  and  12  howitzer  batteries  (72  guns);  toUl. 
mniiatlOB  with  three  regiments  and  a  m.iclune-  2G8  batteries  (1808  guns).  These  were  all  of 
Kun  company  to  a  division,  three  divisions  (with  various  Krupp  types.  The  ammunition  train 
corps  troops)  to  an  snny  corps,  etc.  There  counted  1254  wagons.  On  a  war  footing  the 
was  also  in  process  of  formation  a  field  army  strength  of  the  artlUeiJ  Waa  1032  offioeia  wM. 
composed  exclusively  of  ni/am  elements,  with  29,380  men.  •    ,    •  .     v  * 

proper  eomplMDenta  of  fortress  and  coiust-de-  lerhnical  troops  were  organized  into  batr 
fensV  troopsT  snd  separate  redif  divisions  were  talions  of  railway  and  telegraph  troops,  sap- 
also  planned  modeled  upon  those  of  the  nisam  pers,  and  miners,  etc.;  in  all  11  batuiions  (» 
army  This'  reorganization  was  still  in  prog-  companies),  numbering  24A  officers  and  10.^ 
ress  in  1912  and  was  given  the  test  of  war,  men.  Other  Bon-eombatant  troops  as  noedierf 
though  in  feet  the  theoretical  organization  and  corps.  militaiT  train,  etc.,  were  undergoing  n- 
grouping  were  brdcen  up  even  before  the  out-  organization  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
break  of  actual  hostilities  in  the  Balkans.  Both  Colonel  Brose,  late  of  the  Information  depart- 
officers  and  recruits  in  manv  cases  were  new  tO  ment  of  the  German  general  stalT.  estimate 
their  work  in  the  niasam, "  while  in  the  redif  tbe  number  available  for  war  as  BOO.OOO  of  ail 
formations  there  was  a  ladc  of  eommissloncd  arms,  and  this  estimate  wm'^  i^msidered  liberal 
itiBccrs.  military  men.    For  other  notes  on  the  army 

ClaM  1  of  the  redif  consisted  of  men  who  of  Turkey 'see  Mimtart  PaoonBSS. 
had  completed  their  time  with  the  nizam  and      NA\"r.    No  reliable  figures  can  be  qnoted  fsT 
class  2  consisted  of  all  troo].'*  not  w-rving  with  the  number  and  displacement  of  vessels  eom- 
the  nizam.  class  1  of  th.   r,  .lif.  or  the  mustafiz.  posing  the  Turkish  navy  at  the  end  of  m:. 

Tlie  totil  theoretical  strength  of  the  Turkish  the  exact  damage  sustained  the  Balkaa 
infantry  was  as  fbllowss  70  nlidm  laments  of  War  being  l»  Ap^l.  1»I1^ 
fMir  Ktaltons  of  four  eompanies  ealj  80  sep-  Bear-iUimfral  H.  P.  WUIUms  —  " 
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as  naval  adviser  to  the  gOTerament  bj  Bear-  with  dismiual  if  they  voted  against  it,  of  strik- 

Adminil  A.  H.  Liinptis.   The  British  foreign  ing  names  of  hostile  voters  off  tlie  registers, 

M><-retarv  hag  declarLMi  that  Briti^^b  navjil  ofti-  etc    Places  known  to  be  centres  of  opposition 

cers  ouw  in  the  is«rvice  of  Turkey  will  not  i>e  voted  for  the  government  nevertbeleas.  Oppo- 

ncalM  io  long  as  they  fefrain  from  aetWe  aition  papers  were  supprcaaed.  Qarrymander- 

angagamrat  in  boatilitiea.  lug*  aappraaioo  of  free  spe^h,  etc.,  were  com* 

QovEBiriiRicT.    Both  temporal  and  spiritual  mon.   But  the  chief  reason  for  the  victory  was 

authority  rest  with   the  sultrn.  who   ii[i|i  ;irif^  the    fact   that    tlu'    eornmittce    of    union  ami 

a  grand  vizier  to  form  a  cabinet.    A  senate  progress  was  organized  and  the  opposition  was 

and  a  chamber  of  deputies  constitute  the  legis-  not.     The  oppMition   was  eompletelv  blottad 

lative  body.  lAt  the  head  of  ccelesiaatical  af>  out,  wltila  the  eoiMiiittee  of  anion  and  prograia 

faira  ii  the  Sheikb'Ul-Ialam,  under  the  direction  aeemed  atronger  than  ever. 

of  the  sultan.    Reigning  sovereign  (10121,  Mo-  The  chief  criticism  of  the  committee  of  union 

hammed  V.,  born  1844»  brother  of  tlie  deposed  and  progress  was  directed  ugaiiist  its  course  in 

.\hdul,  Hamidr  whom  he  anceecded  Apiil  27,  the    Hauran,    in    Yemen,    and    especially  in 

19C9.  Jiaoedonia  and  Albania,    It  waa  blamed  for 

In  July,  19IS,  the  minister  of  war,  Mohan*  Ita  mthleaa  oolicy  of  Ottomaniaing  the  em- 

m«l  Shevket  P^isha.  havin^r  been  severely  criti-  pire,   which    had    raised    up   enemies   on  all 

cised  for  barsii  measures  in  Albania,  reigned;  sides.     Macedonia   was  declared   to  be  in  a 

and  with   him  resigned  also  the  minister  of  worse  condition  tlian  it  had  been  in  under  Abdul 

marina.   Unable  to  fill   the  vacancies,  Said  Uamid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  on 

Pasha  followed  anit.    Upon  the  refnsal  of  Tew-  behalf  of  the  eommittee  that  under  its  admin- 

fik  Pasha  to  1 .  l  i  i  i    v  ministry  r;ii;i  i  Ahmed  istration  the  country  had  been  allowed  to  de- 

Mukhtar  Pajslui  was  prevailed  upon  lo  accept  velop,  the  army  strengthened,  the  roads  made 

the  post   On  the  twenty  ninth  of  October  he  secure,  and  the  flnaoeea  brooghi  into  aom  aori 

resigned  and  the  aged  Kiamil  Pasha  became  of  order. 

gnud  viaicr.   See  below  under  BUtory.  &Iacedokia  and  Albania.  There  were  manj 

signs  of  disturbance  in  Macedonia  at  the  begin- 

HlSTOBT  °i°K       the  year.    At  the  close  of  1911  the 

Bulgarian   revuhitionary    body  known   as  the 

IimoDDonoif.  The  chief  interest  in  Turkey  '  Internal  Ornani/.ation" "  wns  revived  on  the 

during  1912  centred  in  the  Balkan  War  and  ground  that  c.n.htir.ns  in  Macedonia  were  as 

the  events  that  led  up  to  it  and  in  the  Turco-  bed  aa  thej  had  been  under  the  fiamidiaa  H' 

Italian  War.   These  subjects  are  discussed  un-  gime.  The  maseacre  of  Bulgariam  at  Ishtib  in 

der   tlie   titles  of  Tirkky   ami  thk   FiAr.KAN  December.  1011.  and  tli.  -l  )wness  of  Hi,-  luthor- 

pEonjES  and  Tubco-Italian  Wa«.    The  pres-  '°  bringing  tlie  culprits  to  justice  led  to 

ent  article  deals  only  with  the  internal  affairs  savage  reprisals.   A  similar  outrage  took  place 

of  the  empire.                                             (  at  Kotchana  in  August  and  again  the  autbori- 

DwsoLmo.v  OF  PAKLiA.\rENT.  On  December  ties  delayed  in  punishing  the  murderers.  Al- 
30,  1911.  as  narrated  in  the  last  Year  Jio*)K,  most  at  the  same  time  another  mas«^acre  was 
the  cabinet  resigned  on  account  of  party  dif-  reported  at  lierane  on  the  Montenegrin  fron- 
fewnees.  but  a  few  days  later  (January  3,  tier.  Meanwhile  the  long-threatened  revolt  in 
I»12)  SaTd  Pasha  was  reappointed  premier  Albania  bad  broken  out  in  May  and  the  gov* 
and  thp  cabinet  was  reconstituted  with  only  a  ernment  was  further  embarrasaed  by  a  nratlny 
feu  I  li.uiL-'  ...  The  point  at  issue  w  is  *  nn  of  ifs  own  troops  on  June  22.  Since  these 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which  empow-  were  among  the  events  which  led  to  the  Bulkan 
ered  the  sultan  to  disaolve  the  Chamber  in  War  they  will  be  diseuss«d  further  in  the  uti 
war  time  without  the  eonsent  of  the  Senate,  cle  on  TmwBT  a»i>  the  Baucax  Psorus,  par- 
The  opposition  to  the  repreaentativea  of  the  graphs  on  lleeectoitfo  and  AlieRfa. 
committee  of  in  i  n  and  proKtess  had  steadily  I'oi  itk  at  Trises.  The  hostility  between  the 
increased  and  b«'fore  the  end  of  1911  a  parlia-  Military  Ltaj^ue  and  the  committee  of  union 
ttentary  coalition,  under  the  name  of  the  Union  and  progress  continued.  The  announcement  by 
and  Liberty  party,  had  been  formed  againat  it.  the  new  ministrv  of  its  policy  on  July  30  re- 
The  new  party  regarded  the  proposed  oonsti-  sponded  to  the  demaada  of  the  league  in  prom- 
tutiona]  in  -  ndment  as  a  manoeuvre  of  the  pjov-  ising  to  dissolve  the  recently  elected  Chamber, 
ernment  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  Par-  The  hostility  to  the  Young  Turk  party  in  cer- 
Hament  and  order  the  electlone  at  a  time  ad-  tain  quarters  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
vantageons  to  itself.  The  mennure  failed  of  in  previous  Ybab  Books.  Their  organ,  the 
the  requisite  two-thirds  majority.  Under  the  eommittee  of  union  and  progress,  with  head- 
new  cabinet  it  w  i-  i  cintrmluced  on  January  13,  quarters  at  Salonika,  had  become  the  real, 
but  was  again  rejected.  Parliament  was  dis-  though  secret  source  of  all  authority,  the  power 
solved  nevertheless,  the  Senate  giving  Ito  coo-  behind  the  government.  But  li  e  committers 
sent  apparently  for  fear  leat  the  government  power  in  turn  rested  on  the  army,  whose  offl- 
wimld  otherwise  secure  the  required  majority  cers  during  the  past  four  years  had,  in  apita 
by  the  creation  of  new  senators.  Thus  terrain-  of  the  government's  efforts  to  prevent  it,  con- 
ated  the  first  session  of  the  Turkish  Parlia-  cerned  themselves  with  political  affairs.  Dis- 
ment  under  ths  eonsfltatfonal  rfeima  (Janu-  tensions  developed  in  military  circles  and  a 
\%\  group  of  officers  opposed  the  minister  of  war, 

Thk  EMScnoifB.  The  «s«tts  of  the  efeetions,  Mahmud  Shevket  Paska,  and  prominent  mem- 

-rM  I,   tecame  known  in  April,  were  a  clean  hers    of    the    committee.    These   attaclu  led 

sweep  for  the  committee  of  union  and  progress,  finally  to  the  resignation  of  the  committee  and 

Despite  the  severe  criticism  of  the  committee  of  the  minister  of  war.    The  occasion  closely 

for  its  blunders  and  even  crimes,  the  people  took  resembled  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in 

Sttle  tntmnL    The  government  wss  accused  1908.   Now.  as  then,  there  was  a  serious  out- 

«l  iBtlBidatloii  and  of  fhrcateiiiBg  offleials  break  in  Albania  and  •  miUtazy  mntinjr  in 
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Macedonia.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  disaf- 
fection anionj;  the  troopH  wah  not  contlned  to 
llaoedooia,  but  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
«Bipire.  Tb«  grontida  of  thit  diMontent  were 
not  t'ftsy  to  determine.  Some  nflRcers  flccuwd 
the  authorities  of  Ituvinfi  Tripoli  without  de- 
fense. The  war  niKii-t.r  \hihmuil  Shevket 
Pasha,  was  blamed  for  arbitrary  conduct.  He 
iwigned  on  July  9,  giving  as  his  reason  that 
"having  lately  caused  a  law  to  be  voted  for- 
biddin<;  army  officers  to  enpape  in  politics,  he 
jud^'ed  it  more  expedient  at  i]  wise  to  leave  to 
another  the  task  of  applyin;,'  thut  law."  Little 
importance  was  attached  to  this  declaration 
sincv  military  officers  had  constantly  partici- 
pated in  political  discussion  and  election  con- 
testa  for  four  years  pant.  The  only  difference 
now  was  that  they  were  apainst  the  policy  of 
Wahmud  Shevket  infitcad  of  for  it.  This  ww 
followed  by  the  fall  of  the  Said  miniairy  on 
July  17.  Two  days  later  the  sultan  addretaed 
tbe  army,  reminding  it  of  its  oath  of  allepiance 
to  the  constitution.  On  July  22  a  q«w  cab- 
inet was  fonind  under  Ghazi  Muktar  Pasha,  a 
vell-known  general  of  tbe  Buseo-Turkish  War, 
iritta  Kianil  Pasha  as  foreign  minister. 

On  August  5  the  Muktar  Pasha  ministry 

S enounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber, 
eanwhile  the  eominittee  of  union  and  prog- 
ress had  cndeevorad  to  organUe  a  movement 
of  resistanee  and  for  tbe  moment  there  was 
fear  of  conflict,  but  the  army  did  not  support 
them,  even  the  garrison  of  Salonika  siding  with 
the  government.  There  was  much  dinnension 
and  the  internal  situation  was  very  critical 
white  the  danger  from  outside  gathered.  Tbe 
cabinet  itself  was  divided,  the  majority  de- 
manding the  dinmisMial  of  tlie  committee  of 
union  and  progress  and  the  povernoi-  of  tin 

frovinoea,  while  tbe  grand  vizier  and  Uilmi 
'asba  opposed  this  and  urged  a  conciliatory 
policy.  The  latter  resigned,  as  did  his  oppo- 
nent, Zia  Pasha.  Many  partisans  of  the  com- 
mittee of  union  and  propresH  were  di^^missed 
from  ottice.  Army  officers  were  forbidden  to 
take  part  in  politics. 

On  October  29.  Ghazi  Muktar  Pasha  resigned 
and  was  .nucceeded  on  the  following  day  by 
Kiamil  Pu.>^ha.  who  for  the  fifth  time  formed 
a  cabinet.  He  retained  a  number  of  tbe  old 
ministers^  ineludiiig  Naiim  PMha»  minister  off 
war. 

The  Bagdad  Railway.  Work  on  the  section 
of  tbe  Bagdad  Railway  eastward  from  Aleppo 
was  begun  on  February  10.  Negotiations  lie- 
tween  Turkey  and  Great  Britain  eoneeming 

the  construction  of  the  Persian  section  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  were  discUBsed  in  March  and 
it  was  arrangeti  that  they  should  be  conducted 
in  London.  Tlie  main  question  was  whether 
tbe  British  goremment  should  eonsent  to  the 
increase  of  the  Turkish  customs  desirfd  by  the 
Turkish  government.  The  purpose  of  tli*»  Brit- 
ish government  was  to  reach  an  understandinp 
with  Turkey  as  to  the  status  of  question8  eon- 
eeming the  Persian  Oulf.  It  was  expected  in 
1912  that  the  rail  head  would  reach  Bagdad 
by  1918.  On  Oclot)er  31  Sir  fMward  Grey  an- 
nounced in  Parliament  that  tbe  sections  from 
K<nila  to  Kiabla  and  from  Dornk  to  .Mumuuret 
were  already  open  to  traflic. 

Otheb  Events.  On  July  10.  1911,  Zeki  B^, 
chief  secretary  of  the  Public  Debt  Administra^ 
tion.  was  shot  and  killed.  He  had  been  an 
active  journalist  and  foren^ost  in  attacking 


the  policy  of  tbe  committee  party,  and  his 
murder  was  attributed  to  political  reasons.  Id 
tbe  latter  part  of  May,  1912,  tbe  High  Court  of 
Gonstantinople  sentenced  to  fifteen  year*^  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  the  two  persons  ac- 
cused iif  tiie  crime.  On  June  3  a  tire  broke  out  in 
Starnliiiiil  dr-troyinp  over  a  ll;iiii-.and  hoiise* 
and  public  buildings.  On  August  9  a  dissi- 
trous  earthquake  occurred  on  tbe  shores  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  dp- 
titroying  many  towns  and  villapes.  The  loss  ot 
I  If.  >>  as  estimated  at  3000;  some  fiOOO  persom 
were  injured*  and  40,000  rendered  homeleas. 

For  other  notea  on  Turkey,  see  AmrtATMii, 
iNDOintAl.;  Eabthquakes,  and  for  recent  books 
on    Turkey,    see    LrrESATtTRr.    ENni-isTi  axd 

AAI  K  I'-l  ("  A \,   1  yi!  it  I  anil  (  '  iiii  t  rr):     inir  u  //i>:((>rv. 

TURKEY  AND  THE  BAT.K A  N  PEOPLES. 
On  September  30,  1912.  eame  the  news  that  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  were 
ttobilfzing  their  troops  with  great  rapidity  and 

t!i;i'  mill---  tlie  great  jxjwers  took  strong  me«>- 
uree.  to  prevent  it  war  was  iiievitabk.  Scw^ 
crisis  of  this  sort  in  the  Balkans  had  beea 
predicted  on  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Tureo'Xtaliaa 
War  and  signs  of  its  approach  were  maaiftst 
in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  A 
review  of  the  situation  will  be  given  here,  lur 
supplementary  information,  see  Tubco-Italia.n 
Was,  TonuET,  Gnmcc,  Cbeti^  EvuiAMU,  M» 
TUA-HuNOABr,  and  MtUTAsr  Puomi. 

Tlie  immediate  causes  of  the  crisis  were  the 
Albanian  revolt  and  the  irregular  fighting  in 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  and  on  the  U>rders  of 
Servia,  Bulf^ria,  and  Montenegro.  But  lince 
conditions  in  Macedonia  and  AiMuita  had  ben 
for  many  years  preparing  for  this  event,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  them  britUy.  Tbe  follovring 
parapraiihs  outline  the  course  of  events  in  these 
parts  of  tbe  empire  down  to  the  filial  oatbfttk 
of  war  in  October.  IWt, 

Maceooman  Refobms.  Macedonia  was  eedfJ 
by  Turkey  to  Bulgaria  in  1878  pursuant  to  tb-^ 
treaty  of  .'^an  Stefano,  but  the  Congress  oi 
Berlin  in  tbe  same  year  revised  this  treaty 
and  through  the  insistence  of  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  restored  the  province  to  Turkey.  In 
Article  XXIII.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  h(3«- 
ever,  the  •-j;^-iiatiiry  powers  bound  themj-elv^ 
to  establish  uu  organic  law  providing  for  gu4i4 
government  in  Macedonia  and  to  see  that  it 
was  applied.  During  the  thirty-four  years  that 
followed  this  promise  was  unfulfilled,  despite 
the  frequent  complaints  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple*— Buigars,  Greeks,  and  iSerbs — of  Xurkuli 
miegovernment  and  atrocities.  It  was  oaly 
when  the  Balkan  states  constituted  tbeouelTei 
protectors  of  Macedonia  and  threatened  «tr 
apainat  Turkey  that  the  powers  began  to  act 
in  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  1902  Austria  acti 
Hussia,  in  view  of  the  increasing  disorder  is 
Macedonia,  demanded  of  Turkey  a  moderate  pUo 
of  reform,  while  they  urged  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece  to  observe  patience  and  self-res- 
traint. With  an  inspector-general  appointed  by 
the  sultan  were  associated  two  civil  agents, 
one  n  fiussian  and  the  other  an  Austrian.  Ibis 
was  tbe  first  measure  of  reform.  Europe  «ss 
at  least  representee!  in  the  Macedonian  adminis- 
tratiuD.  The  other  powers,  especially  i''r*Bce 
and  England,  next  obliged  the  Porte  to  accept 
other  foreign  agents  with  special  functkms— 
namely,  four  llinndal  advisers  and  thirtyeii 
oflrcers  whose  duty  it  was  to  reorpani/e  tbe 
Ottoman  gendarmerie  in  Macedonia.   Thus  ism- 
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ropean  powers  gained  the  right  of  «apenri«kiii 
in  the  three  important  departments  of  tha  gen-> 

darnierie.  the  nnanoes,  and  the  civil  adminis- 
trHtion,  but  the  gvstpm  was  incomplete  and 
there  was  little  hurinony  between  the  powers. 
Germany  wished  to  meddle  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  administration  of  a  Tnrkltb  province. 
Kiigland,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  Rus- 
sia, wished  to  go  further,  following  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  It  was  argued  tiiat  there  could 
not  be  a  refortn  of  the  gendarmerie  without  a 
reform  of  justice,  that  financial  reforms  called 
for  administrative  reforms,  etc  Accordingly, 
in  1907  the  British  ministry  proposed  a  new 
plan,  including  the  n  <)r;:^iTii7iiti  n  of  justice 
under  the  direction  of  European  agents,  and 
King  Edward  VIT.  and  the  czar  met  at  Reval 
with  tbeir  respective  foreign  ministers  and 
agreed  on  a  thorough  programme  of  reforms. 

M  \i  h  TMiNiA  UM'f  H  nii:  YtUMi  TuKK.s.  Then 
came  tiie  Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908.  which, 
having  the  principles  of  equality  and  liberty  be- 
fora  the  law  as  its  baaia^  momiaed  to  bring 
■bout  tbe  reforms  of  Itself.  The  European  pow- 
ers believed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Young 
Turks  and  in  their  ability  to  remove  the  Mace- 
donian abuse*.  This  confidence  was  shared  by 
the  anbiect  races  of  Macsdoni«  tbemaelves. 
Btadt  or  Bnlgars,  Serbs,  and  Greeks  laid  down 
tbeir  amis  and  fraternized  with  the  Turks. 
But  these  bopes  were  short-lived.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  Young  Turk  revolution 
was  diiacted  not  only  against  the  ^aiuiy  of 
the  Hanfdian  regime,  but  against  its  feeble 

foreign  policy,  which  permitted  the  powers  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  ailairs  of  the  empire. 
The  revolution  aimed  at  nationalization  and 
centrsUxatioD  quite  as  nradi  as  at  liberalism. 
It  ha*  been  said  In  ftel  tint  tbe  meeting  at 
Reval  itself  was  the  immediate  occ^-inr  of  ihp 
revolution,  to  averse  were  the  Youii;^  Turks  to 
foreign  intervention  in  Macedonia. 

Tbe  elections  immediately  following  the  revo- 
lotion  proved  Hutt  tbe  Young  Turks  had  no  in- 
tention of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  equal- 
ity for  the  different  races  and  cntifessions.  The 
jirogramme  of  the  committee  i  f  union  and  i>roL:- 
gress  pronounced  Turkinh  tiie  oflicial  language 
and  declared  tbat  education  must  be  uniform  for 
all  citizens.  The  policy  of  "  Turkifieatlon  "  w-<<> 
made  clear  from  the  first.  Still,  it  was  hupLil 
that  eventually  matters  ml  I  mend,  and  the 
powers  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  new  govern- 
ment that  they  give  up  their  policy  of  reform. 
The  Christiana  of  Macedonia  continued  loyal 
to  the  revolutionary  movement  and  on  the  at- 
•  :n[ited  counter-revolution  in  IflOO  they  were 
among  the  itrtit  to  inarch  on  Constaninople. 
After  the  fall  of  Abdul  Uamid  nd  the  acces- 
sion of  Mobammed  V.  the  waj  was  open  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  alien  races  fn  the  em- 
pire, but  tbe  Youn^  Turk  party  did  not  im- 

Eore  the  opportunity.  On  the  contrary  they 
sisted  rieidly  on  that  policy  of  centralization 
and  aasimilatioa  which  has  kept  the  empire 
in  a  state  of  feruent  during  the  fast  four  years. 
While  requiring  Christians  to  serve  in  the  army 
they  excluded  them  from  civil  functions.  The 
disarmament  of  the  Christian  population  was 
the  occasioB  of  worse  atrocities  than  in  the 
time  of  Abdnl  Haadd.  Msnj  eoneealed  their 
weapons  and  armed  bands  began  to  appeiir  in 
the  country  as  before.  The  Christians  wcr« 
further  incensed  by  the  policy  of  planting  Mo.s- 
km  eotoaies  in  Maoedonia>  with  a  Tiew  to  re* 


adjuating  the  balance  of  tbe  popnlatton  in  favor 
of  the  Tnrln.  The  eonstitutiona]  privileges 
accorded  to  the  subject  races  were  curtailed. 
Public  meetings  were  forbidden.  The  constitu- 
tional clubs  were  suppressed.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  drive  the  malcontents  to  tbe  use  of 
lawless  methods.  The  execution  of  native  chief* 
tains  who  had  returned  to  their  homes,  relying 
upon  the  promise  of  amnesty,  added  to  the  dia- 
c()i)ti  r  (.  At  tbe  end  of  the  first  year  under 
the  new  r^'gime  conditions  in  Macedonia  were 
said  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  they  were  under 
Abdul  Hamid.  In  general,  the  discontent  in 
Macedonia,  as  elsewhere,  arose  from  the  efforts 
of  the:  Young  Turks  to  efface  national  distinc- 
tions and  a^Iiah  local  privileges,  pursuant  to 
their  policy  of  Ottomanizing  the  empire.  In 
Macedonia,  where  race  feelings  are  strong,  this 
had  the  effect  of  driving  the  people  into  secret 
rebellion.  La'AL  Ihin  Jt.  i I'.fc <  (1  the  country. 
Political  aa»aaainations  were  common.  The  re- 
pressive neasares  of  tbe  Turks  served  onlv  to 
bring  new  tceraits  to  the  ontlawi.  The  Bui- 
prian  Internal  Orgattisatfon*  was  revived 
in  the  autumn  of  1911  and  continued  its  revo- 
lutionary activities  during  1912.  Its  aim  was 
Macedonian  autonomy  tbrough  international  in- 
tervention. Among  the  varions  features  of 
T^rkidi  wisrole  as  reported  in  the  prese  dnr> 
ing  the  last  three  years  are  tbe  following: 
The  suppression  of  the  political  liberties  prom- 
ised by  the  new  regime;  the  disarmament  of 
the  natives  in  1910  in  circumstances  of  great 
hmtality;  the  Inhuman  extension  of  the  pan* 
ishment  for  brigandage  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  insurgenUti  the  harrying  of  the 
country  by  lawless  bands  under  the  auspices 
of  the  conunittee;  tbe  colonizing  of  Cbriatian 
districts  by  Moslem  immigrants^  and  tbe  vio- 
]r-nt  or  corrupt  methods  employed  fn  the  last 
tleetion  of  April,  1912,  (See  TuBKEY,  History.) 
A  very  significant  effect  of  these  mistakes  was 
to  draw  the  nationalities  together  in  a  common 
hatred  of  the  Turks.  From  1M2  to  lOM  the 
Serb,  Bulgar,  and  Greek  bands  were  as  likely 
to  massacre  one  another  as  to  massacre  Turks. 
Now  they  laid  aside  their  rivalries.  By  the 
close  of  idlO  the  Buigars  and  Greeks  in  Mace- 
donia who  had  long  been  the  bitterest  and  most 
active  in  their  hostility  became  fully  reconciled, 
and  this  was  followed  by  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  governments  of  Bulgaria 
and  Greece.  During  1912  eventa  occurred  which 
further  angered  twt  Balkan  ttatea  and  drew 
them  together  in  a  common  polity  against  Tur* 
key. 

The  Kotchana  Massacre.  Wlille  crowds 
were  gathered  in  the  market-place  of  Kotchana 
in  August  a  bomb  was  suddenly  exploded  and 
another  explosion  followed  within  fifteen  min- 
nies.  Attributing  the  outrage  to  the  Buigars 
the  Turks  attacked  and  killed  a  large  number 
of  them  and  arrested  many  more.  The  incident 
greatly  excited  the  Bnlgari  am  both  sMes  of 
the  frontier  and  there  were  manj'  popular 
demonstrations  on  •behalf  of  Immediate  war 
with  Turkey  for  the  liberation  of  Macedonia 
from  the  Turk.  The  Buigars  aj^serted  that  the 
bomb-throvrers  were  not  of  their  race  and  ac- 
cused the  Turlcs  of  having  instifpited  tbe  crime. 
An  ofBeial  investigation  was  «t  once  begun. 
Arrnrding  to  some  accounts  of  tbe  affair,  the 
iMHiib  explfwfons  were  followed  immediately  by 
a  rush  of  200  Turkish  trrKips  from  the  garrison 

who  fired  into  the  crowdi  and  then  fell  upon 
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tbem,  bayoneting  them  or  clubbing  them  to 
death.  Later  the  Holdiers  weot  to  the  bouaea 
of  Bulnrs  and  arretted  all  whom  they  could 
find.  The  offici*!  inquiry  esteblwhed  the  guilt 
of  several  oflicers,  mutiy  uf  the  garrisoa  troope, 
and  some  of  the  civil  r>fBcial8.  Orders  were 
given  that  the  accused  should  be  tried  by 
eourt-nartiaU  The  atitliuritieii,  however,  did 
not  hring  any  of  the  guilty  penons  to  juitiee 
and  thpir  delay  greatlj-  intensified  ill-feeling 
in  Uulgariii.  \vhcr«>  tlie  memory  of  the  massacre 
of   Ishtib   in    Deccinbor,   1911,  Wa*  •till  flCSh. 

See  Turkey,  History. 
At  ahout  the  ume  time  as  tfaa  Kotdiana 

atrocity,  a  massacre  "f  Chri-'tians  by  Turkish 
BuUliers  was  reporteu  .U  ikrane  on  tlie  Monte* 
Begrin  frontier. 

The  AuiANiAN  DuTicuLTT.  Similar  results 
followed  the  government's  treatment  of  the  Alba- 
nians, who  had  been  the  hereditary  nHies  of 
Turkey  and  her  main  support  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  On  four  occasione  tliey  rose  in  re 
volt.  The  uprisings  of  1910  and  1911  were  not 
put  down  till  armies  of  60,000  to  70,000  took 
the  field.  The  Albanians  were  incenscKl  by  the 
government  requirements  that  the  Arabic  should 
be  U8e<I  instead  of  the  Latin  alphabet  and  still 
more  by  the  flogging  of  some  of  their  chiefs 
at  the  time  of  the  disarmament  in  1910.  For 
their  loyalty  to  the  sultan  they  had  long  eii> 
joyed  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  it  cun^  il  tliem  to  revolt 
and  the  excesses  of  the  'lurki^h  auldiery  under 
Torgut  Piiha  left  thom  in  a  vengeful  temper. 
In  the  eampaigna  of  1011  MontencgriD  irregu- 
lars fought  on  the  side  of  the  Albannini  against 
tlie  1"urk«i.  The  policy  of  the  government 
brought  about  a  reconcilation  between  the  Al- 
hanians  of  the  north  with  both  Uontenegriin 
and  Serba. 

The  influence  of  Montenegro  in  northern  A1- 

bania  continued  to  be  paramount.  It  was  said 
that  King  Nicholas  resorted  tu  every  means  to 
retain  his  influence  over  the  Maliasori  and  that 
Montenegrin  agnita  were  active  tbronghout 
northern  Albania.  Tn  Macedonia  the  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks  formed  a  compact  to  join  forces  in 
the  coming  elections  againat  the  Young  Turk 
party.  The  long  expected  disturbances  bf;:iin 
to  assnma  serious  character  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1012.  There  had  already  been  signs 
of  insurrection  and  as  these  grew  more  serious 
the  I'urkish  forces  were  increaiwd  to  thirty 
battalions  in  northern  Albania.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  the  Albanian  demands  were  set 
forth  in  a  memorandum  to  the  great  powers 
and  to  the  Turkish  authoritios.  They  included 
the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  Albania,  the 
recognition  of  its  flag,  tlie  appointment  of  a 
governor-general  from  the  old  ruling  family  of 
Albania,  the  appointment  of  .Mbanimis  in  place 
of  the  Turkish-speaking  officials^  the  adoption 
of  Albanian  as  the  official  language,  and  the 
guarantee  of  these  reforms  by  the  great  pow- 
ers. Early  in  August  the  Albanians  submit- 
ted their  programme  of  reform  to  the  Turk- 
ish government.  It  included:  A  special  sySp 
tern  of  administration  of  justice;  Albanian  mil- 
itary  service  in  time  of  peace  to  be  confined 
to  the  Europ^^an  vilayets;  civil  functionaries 
to  employ  the  national'  language;  the  eatablifh- 
mcnt  of  agricultural  achoob}  an  incresRed  num- 
ber of  schools  for  seienee  and  religion;  the 
teaching  of  the  several  languages  in  the  schools; 
road-making  and  railway  building;  the  unre- 


stricted right  to  create  private  schools,  Ute 
impeachment  of  the  Haldci  Pasha  and  Said 
Paaha  cahineta}  a  general  ammratj  and.  zcati- 
tution  of  arms.  It  was  announoed  aoon  after* 

wards  that  the  government  accepted  this  pro- 
gramme except  as  it  regarded  the  impeacbmeni 
of  ministers  and  the  restoration  of  arms.  On 
the  latter  point  they  offered  as  a  compromiae 
to  arm  the  people  on  the  frontiera  and  the 
shepherds  and  forest  workr  The  government 
dispatched  a  mission  to  inquire  into  the  Alba 
nian  grievances.  It  was  announced  on  August 
20  that  the  Albanian  chiefs,  assembled  at  Priah- 
tina,  had  accepted  the  govemment's  terma.  tbtt 
the  malcontents  wer^  returning  to  their  homn. 
and  that  the  country  was  virtually  pacified. 
In  the  early  part  of  September,  however,  figlit- 
ing  with  the  Malisaori  was  reported  and  boUi 
that  tribe  and  the  Miidites  were  aaid  to  be 
preparing  for  a  general  uprising. 

MUTI.NT  IN  Alhama.  On  June  25  came  th* 
news  of  the  mutiny  of  the  offic«?rs  and  men  ir 
a  battalion  of  the  49th  Regiment  at  Monastir. 
Reports  of  disaffection  among  the  troops  of  the 
Monastir  army  corps  had  been  circulated  for 
some  time  past,  and  this  was  attributed  largely 
to  growing  hostility  to  the  r<^gime  of  the  com- 
mittee of  union  and  progress.  The  deserters, 
seizing  such  ammunition  and  supplies  as  they 
could  find,  repaired  to  the  hills  near  tbe  spot 
where  four  years  before  the  revolt  of  a  small 
body  of  solditTH  a^MiiiHl  tli<'  Hamidian  desp<tt 
iam  bad  marked  the  beninniog  of  the  Young 
Turk  revoltttioB.  Simultaneously  with  this 
news  came  the  report  of  a  new  outbreak  in 
western  Albania,  where  the  Malissorl  had  again 
f.iki'n  11  :>  :iri[is.  Within  a  few  :<i!''itional 
desertions  were  announced  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  disaffection  had  tpmd  widely 
among  the  troops.  Diapatehea  wm  eenaorel 
bat  tne  demands  of  the  mntlnsers  were  said 
tn  inr-liide  the  re'iicrint  inri  of  the  mini'^trv,  tbe 
cessation  of  the  committ<»e'8  interference  with 
the  executive,  and  the  impeachment  of  certain 
memtwrs  of  the  cabinet.  The  government  har- 
ried a  large  body  of  reinforcements  into  the 

re^Tion,  hut  f)id  not  prnrr'<>il  vigorously  against 
the  iiiutiiit'ere.  On  Jiilv  'J  the  experienced  and 
Lible  minister  of  war,  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha, 
resigned  from  tbe  cabinet.  Thia  was  folk>wed 
on  July  17  by  tbe  resignation  of  the  grand 
vizier,  SnTd  T'D^ha,  and  the  entire  cabinet,  in 
spite  of  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Chamber  two  days  before.  See  Tca- 
KEY,  History. 

Intkr NATIONAL  ASPECTS.  Behind  the  imme- 
diate issues  between  Turkey  and  her  Christian 
populations  and  their  natural  protectors,  the 
Balkan  states,  was  the  play  of  greater  Euro- 
pean forces,  arising  from  racial  and  national 
ambition*.  On  the  one  hand  was  tbe  Pan-Slav^ 
ist  movement,  and  Rnaaia's  dream  of  a  nnien 
of  the  Balkan  Slavs  with  Greece,  whieb  woqU 
gi:.'  I'll  r  access  fo  the  soutbeastern  jxirfs.  On 
the  other,  was  Austria's  desire  to  preserve  tiie 
ttatiiH  quo,  which  was  attributed  to  her  hope  of 
eventually  gaining  more  Slav  territory  to  be 
united  witb  her  own  dlavle  dominions.  Ooont 
Berchto]d,  who  succeeded  Count  Von  Aehr<»n- 
thal  as  foreign  minister  in  February-,  1^12, 
began  at  once  to  work  for  peace  on  a  basis 
favorable  on  the  whole  to  Turkiey*  Be  nro- 
poaed  that  the  war  between  Ttaly  and  Twny 
should  ri'-Aup)  on  the  understanding  that  while 
Italy  should  retain  tbe  occupied  territory  is 
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north  Africa,  Turkey  was  to  be  in  a  stronger 
potitton  than  ever  ia  £urope  and  the  Levant. 
Tark^,  wbieh  was  paaiing  throngh  a  political 
crisia,  did  not  accept  thif?  solution  and  it  pro- 
voked resentment  in  the  Ralkans,  where  it  was 
regarded  as  too  much  in  the  Ottoman  interest, 
asd  in  Greeoe,  where  the  fear  of  a  return  of 
the  twelve  JBitetn  Islands  to  Turkey  caused 
public  demon«tratinn'5  in  protest.  Russia  on 
this  oocajtfon  showed  her  sympathy  with  Italy. 
Xt  thtrthele-«8  tiiere  were  signB  of  improved  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Auatria-Uungary 
earljr  in  the  year,  and  the  new  Russian  foreign 
minister.  M.  Sazonnff,  in  a  speech  in  the  Duma 
in  April,  declared  the  two  governments  agreed 
I  thi  iiill:>win>(  principles:  The  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  in  the  Halkana,  the  independ- 
enes  and  peaceful  development  of  the  Balkan 
states,  and  the  support  of  the  new  r^ime  in 
Turkey.  In  August  Count  Derchtold  endeav- 
ored  to  nnlti'  tin-  Kuropean  povernments  in  a 
policy  that  should  secure  ^aca  and  the  main- 
tenance of  tlM  ttttun  quo  in  the  Ballmm.  Ha 
invited  tlm  powers  to  ooteerate  in  eneoanglng 
tiw  Ottoman  government  in  a  policy  of  moder- 
ate decentralization  alonp  racial  line?  ai- 1  l'> 
try  and  win  the  Balkan  peoples  to  acquiescence, 
witliottt»  bewever,  going  so  far  as  actual  Inter- 
TcntlM.  His  qeoine  praposal  was  lor  a  oouri 
of  arbitration  consisting  of  three  representee 
tives  of  the  powers  and  two  of  Turkey  to  de- 
cide the  points  at  issue  between  the  latter  and 
the  Balkan  kingdoms,  and  that  meanwhile  a 

Ilaa  for  "proorsssiTe  dseentrattcation "  ahould 
t  carried  out  in  Ifaeedonta  and  Albania.  This 
was  taken  as  indicating  Austria's  intention  pf 
taking  the  initiative  in  Balkan  aiTairs  and  was 
regarded  with  snspidon  by  the  Balkan  states 
and  with  apprehension  hy  the  Turks.  The  lat- 
ter declared  it  a  step  toward  dtonMmhemwnt. 
The  powers  accepted  it  provisionally,  but 
awaited  an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by 
"  progressive  oecentralieation."  In  Russia  there 
was  Duich  talk  of  Austria's  intrigues  to  have 
Turkey  up  port  her  policy  of  Slav  expansion. 
Russians  favored  a  policy  of  strenstheninrr  the 
Balkan  states  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  while 
Austria  aimed  at  keeping  them  ovsrnwcd  by 
maintaining  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  Balkaw  Aixiance.  The  Turco-Italian 
W.tr  ufTei  i!  n  i  j ' |  ortunity  of  taking  Turkey  at 
a  disadvantage.  From  the  bepinnmg  of  that 
War  the  danger  of  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Ballcan  states  against  Turkey  had  been 
imminent.  It  was  enhanced  by  the  Albanian 
r»vo|t-  in  1911  and  1912,  wliitli  n  t  only  fur- 
ther druiiied  the  resources  of  the  Ottoman 
ernment,  but  by  their  final  success  in  wresting 
from  it  the  desired  reforms  spurred  on  the 
Balkan  powers  to  demand  a  new  system  for 
M.icedonia.  In  addition  to  all  this  was  the 
<'\ii''[>eratioD  cauaed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Turkish  massacres  of  Christians — at  Ishtib  in 
1811,  at  Berane,  Kotebana,  and  elsewhere  in 
MH2.  Nevertheleas  peace  was  expected  till  the 
h»i  moment  Wcause  it  f^eemed  incredible  that 
the  great  powers  could  not,  if  they  seriously 
united  in  the  attempt,  prevent  the  war.  It 
was  clear  that  they  could  do  so  if  they  once 
made  It  evident  that  they  stood  ready  to  back 
up  their  demands  by  force.  But  mutual  dis- 
trust and  JeakNuy  made  that  course  impossible. 
Ths  ainiB  of  Anstrta  and  Buasia  were  too  far 
apart  to  admit  of  •  union  of  tlie  powera  in 
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Huch  direct  coercive  action  as  would  prevent 
the  war.  Therefore  'they  merely  threatened. 
The  Balkan  states  realized  this  weakness,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  threats.  A  definite 
understanding  was  reached  in  February  by  the 
governments  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro.  Owing,  it  ia  said,  largely  to  the 
statesmanship  of  M.  Venezelos,  the  Greek  pre* 
mier,  jealousies  and  TOnf!Ictiii<;  intere<;ts  were 
not  permitted  to  divide  the  states  or  keep  them 
from  their  central  purjK>sc.  An  alliance  was 
formed  to  free  the  men  of  their  religion  and 
raoe  from  Turkish  rule  and  to  press  on  to  the 
overthrow  aJid  dismemberment  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope. The  events  mentioned  above  in  Mace- 
d'  tii  I  und  Albania  during  the  year  angered  the 
people  of  the  Halkan  states  and  held  their  gov- 
ernments together. 

Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  naturally  sym- 
pathised with  the  men  of  their  race  in  Mace- 
donia. In  Bulgaria,  where  public  opinion  was 
greatly  agitated  by  the  report  of  the  Kotchana 
massacre,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Philipp- 
opolia  on  August  21  and  the  immediate  libera- 
tion of  Maeedonta  demanded.  In  Montenegro 
tft  war  feeling  was  aroused  !>y  the  repeated 
conflicts  between  Turks  and  Montenegrins  on 
the  border.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  YbaB 
BooKf  Montenttpro  sympathiied  with  the  Alba* 
nian  rebels.  Many  of  the  latter  bad  found 
refuge  within  her  borders  and  the  Turks  com- 
plained of  the  frequent  attacks  by  Montene- 
grins on  the  border.  As  to  Servia,  one  of  the 
many  ineidente  that  angered  the  people  was  the 
wassaere  of  Cbrlstiatts,  mostly  Serb^,  by  Hue- 
Bulmans  in  the  fbwn  of  Senitza  in  Nnvibaiaf 
in  July.  Novibazar,  having  been  evacuated  by 
Austria  under  the  terms  of  her  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Hersegovina,  waa  left  a  prey  to  Turfcitrii 
raids.  As  to  Greeoe.  reporta  of  Turkish  atroei> 
ties  in  Thessaly  atirred  the  popular  wrath. 

TnK  Reginm.nc;  of  the  W  ar.  On  September 
30  Bulgaria  ir  ii  red  the  mobilization  of  her 
troops,  raising  the  strength  to  about  400,000 
men.  Ifolnlization  orders  were  Issued  at  the 
same  time  by  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece. 
Turkey  retorted  immediately  by  a  similar  order 
of  mobilization.  The  neutril  |H)wera  at  once 
began  to  bring  pressure  on  both  sides  to  prevent 
hostilities,  but  without  avail.  The  four  Balkan 
Btatea  had  determined  to  act  together  and  to 
insist  on  taking  advantage  of  Turkey's  dia- 
tressol  lull  mil  condition  and  her  war  with 
Italy  and  secure  an  autonomous  government  for 
Macedonia  pursuant  to  article  XXIII.  of  the 
Berlin  Tieai^.  To  this  Turkey  was  unalterably 
opposed.  It  was  eeen  from  the  first  that  unless 
the  neutral  powers  proceeded  to  tlio  extreme  of 
using  forc«  they  could  not  bring  about  a  plan 
for  settlement.  The  immediate  cause  of  war, 
as  alleged  by  the  Bulgarian  government  to  the 
powers,  was  the  threatening  attitude  of  Ttirkey 
on  the  frontier.  The  Turks  had  ore!'  i*  1  tuann-u- 
vres  uf  their  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adri- 
anople.  and  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers 
protested  the  Turlciah  sovcmment  replied  that 
the  manomvres  were  of  annual  oeenrrenee  and 
in  no  wi.se  a  threat  against  Bulgaria.  In  thr 
case  of  Servia  it  was  the  detention  by  the  Turks 
at  Salonika  and  Uskub  of  ammunition  destined 
for  the  Servians.  Meanwhile  conferences  bad 
taken  place  between  Count  Bersbtold  and  the 
German  chancellor  at  Buchlau,  September  9; 
between  M.  Sazonoff  and  Sir  Edward  Qrey  later 
in  the  nonth,  and  flnnUj  betiPMii  H.  SaMooff 
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and  Um  Fxench  premier,  M.  Poineartf.    At  the 
frotanee  of  M.  Poincai^  it  was  proposed  that 
Russia  and  An  ti;.i  should  act  as  nmndatories 
of  the  powers  in  tlie  Balkan  capitals  and  that 
the  powers  should  «et  collectively  at  Constan- 
tinople.  Xhia  wu  aeeepted.   On  October  8  the 
AnKto-Hmigairim  and  Runuitt  miniaters  deliv- 
ered a  joint  note  to  tlie  Bidkan  states  declar- 
ing that  the  powers  would  energetically  reprove 
any  measures  tending  to  break  the  peace,  that 
thMr  would  proceed  on  the  hui»  of  artielo 
XXIII.  of  tne  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  under- 
take to  realize  the  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  that  these  re- 
forms would  not  violate  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  or  the  aovereignty  of'  the  aul* 
tan;    that   if  war  ahould   break  out  tbey 
■'wm  lr^    not   permit   at   the  end   of   the  con- 
flict any  raodilieation  of  the  territorial  stntua 
quo   in  European  Turkey."      This  came  too 
late.      On    the    same    day    Montenegro  for- 
mallj   declared   war,   and'  on   the  following 
morning   (October  9)   the  Montenegrin  anuT 
began  the  war  with  an  attack  on  the  Turkish 
position   at  Podgoritza.     After  a  four  hours' 
artillery  engagement  the  Turks  evacuated  the 
heights  and  the  Montenegrins  then  advanced  to 
attack   them   in   their   fortified   position  at 
Deiebieb.   On  October  9  King  Nicholas  of  Mon- 
tenegro issued  a  proclamation  sumnioninjr  his 
people  to  a  "  holy  war  "  iu  which  tiiey  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  clviliied  world,  of  the 
Serb  peoptei  and  of  tb«  Slav  raot,  and  tha  l<ml 
support  of  Bulgaria,  Servfa,  and  Greeee.  He 
called  on  them  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
brothers  in  Old  Servia,  where  men  and  women 
wero   being   massacred   by   the  Mussulmans. 
Ifeanwhile  the  Turkiih  lovemniant  had  aub* 
mftted  a  plan  of  reform  for  Maoedonia,  but  it 
was  regarded  1^  tb«  Balkan  atates  as  altotrcther 
inadequate.    On  October  18  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Greece  dispatched  an  identical  note  to  Tur- 
key requiring  the  establishment  of  Uaoedonian 
autonomy  under  European  governor*  within  aix 
months.    The  autonomy  w     to  be  complftr-  nnri 
would  exclude  the  Porte  from  all  control  uf  ilie 
administration.    Ui>on  receipt  of  the  note  Tur- 
key immediately  recalled  her  repreeentatives 
from  their  reepeetlTa  oapitab.   Another  eonee- 
quence  was  the  signing  of  the  prelimlnarr  pence 
with  Italy  on  October  15.    (See  Tuico-Italian- 
WAa.)     Regarding  this  note  as  an  ultimatum, 
Turkey  announced  to  the  powers  on  October  16 
that  tt  had  eevered  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
three  povt  rnments.    The  latter  thereupon  issued 
their  duUiration  of  war  (October  17).  Esti- 
mates of  the  available  Btren^th  of  the  respective 
States  on  the  eve  of  the  war  differed  widely. 
Aeeording  to  some  authorities  they  were  as 
follows:     Turkey,  600,000;  Bulgaria.  400,000} 
Servia,    150,000;   Greece,  80.000;  Montenegro, 
50,000.    Toward  the  close  of  th'e  vcnr    li  fol- 
lowing estimate  was  published:    Turkey,  400,- 
000;  Bulgaria.  300.000;  Servia,  SOO^OOO;  Qrecoe, 
150.000:  Montenegro,  40.000. 

The  Wab  ix  Octobol  Within  less  thsn  three 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  four 
armies  of  tiie  Halkan  allies  had  cro^ised  their 
respective  frontiers,  advanced  into  Macedonia, 
driving  the  Turks  before  tl)em»  captured  Prisb* 
tina  and  Kumanovo.  routed  the  Tories  at  Kirk- 
Kili!<8e,  iri\i  Adriannple,  and  rolled  back  the 

main  tK>dy  of  the  Turkinb  army  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tdiatalja  forts,  the  last  main  line  of 
delteaes  on  tha  way  to  Constantinople.  A  little 


later  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Lul«-  Ourgas 
(October  28-30)  the  Bulgarians  p.Tined  a  deci- 
Bive  victory  over  the  Turks,  who  were  now  forced 
to  retire  behind  the  Tchatalja  defenses.  The 
first  act  of  the  war  occurred  on  October  9.  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  the  allies  bad  practi- 
cally possessed  tliemsolvee  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Bulgarians  were  holding  the  main  Turkish  fore^ 
behind  a  fortified  line  within  fifty  milea  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  force 
that  position  and  «nt«r  tha  city  itself.  This 
extraordinary  and  rapid  success  canacd  tlie 
greatest  (surprise  in  Europe,  where  the  press 
had  fur  years  overestimated  the  military 
strength  of  Turkey  and  belittled  that  of  the 
Balkan  atatea.  The  following  outline  presents 
the  movemeitts  a  little  more  In  detaiL 

Genebai.  Plan  of  Campatcv.  The  military 
plans  of  the  four  Balkan  powers  s^^m  t«  bare 
Men  well  eoSrdinated  and  directed  to  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Tha  diiel  objective  of  tiie  Monte- 
negrin campaign  was  Scutari.  The  Servians 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  Turki«h  forces  in 
Macedonia  in  codperation  with  the  Montenegrins 
in  the  west  and  the  Greeks  in  the  south  and 
then  to  dispatch  a  foroe  to  seize  a  port  at 
Durasao  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Greek  attack  was 
r)ir  rtcd  to  the  capture  of  Salonika.  The  Bnl- 
gariaua,  whose  forces  were  the  strongest,  wor<» 
to  perform  the  chief  task  of  overwhehniiig  tb** 
Turks  in  Thrace  and  pushing  them  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. Thus  the  Turks  were  attacked  at 
the  ssuM  tims  in  four  sefiarate  regions  and  wcia 
unable  to  concentrate  and  act  on  the  offensive. 
Tlifir  oi.iMirn.)iidcr-In>i^)iief  was  Nazim  Paahat 
who  ^  liointed  OH  October  3.  It  was  soon 
seen  t!:at  lu  the  face  of  the  vigorous  and  rapid 
assault  of  the  Balkan  armies  the  Turkish 
military  organisation  had  fsllett  into  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  inedlciency  and  unreadiness. 

TUE  MoNTKNUiBiiv  Campaio.h.  The  Monte- 
negrin forces  were  divided  into  three  armies, 
one  to  operate  against  Berane,  the  other  two 
having  for  their  objective,  Scutari.  On  Octo- 
ber 9  they  entered  Albania  on  the  northwest. 
The  northern  army,  constituting  the  left  winf. 
occupied  Berano  on  October  16,  rapidly  toMC 
possession  of  several  other  places  in  the  sandjak 
of  Novi  Batar,  and  then  captured  Tpck  and 
Djakova.  The  main  force  reduced  Detchitch  and 
Tuxi.  and  on  Octot)er  20  began  the  investment 
of  Scutari.  Meanwhile  they  had  found  the 
Turks  in  a  strong  position  at  Tarabosh,  which 
they  bombarded  and  several  times  attempted  to 
storm,  losing  considerable  numbers.  Tber  were 
unable  to  accomplish  the  main  purp>osc  of  cap- 
turii;^'  Scut;u"i,  wiiirli  wns  still  hol'.iiri;^  out  when 
lio^t  I  lilies  were  suspended  on  December  3.  At 
that  time,  however,  they  were  occupying  San 
Oiovanoi  di  Medu*  on  the  Adriatic,  which  was 
one  of  the  important  objeeta  of  ttieir  cam- 
paign. 

The  Sctvian  Opebations.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  tiie  Servian  forces  was  General  Fnt- 
nik.  Tlie  first  and  atrongcat  Servian  aimy 
formed  the  centre  and  was  commanded  by  the 

crown  prince.  The  second,  constituting  the  left 
wing  and  including  the  Bulgarian  contingent, 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Stepano- 
vitcb.  The  Turkish  troops  in  Macedonia  were 
eommanded  by  Kekki  Pasha.  The  Servians  hefan 
active  o|M-ratlon9  on  October  IS,  whtHi  tht 
centre,  under  tho  crown  prince,  cros^eii  th'- 
frontier  near  Vrania  and  advanccnl  along  the 
road  to  Uskub.  This  and  Kumanovo  were  its 
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objectives.  The  left  wing  was  to  operate  against 
Utlaib  by  waj  of  Egri-Palanka,  while  to  ibe 
weftt  of  we  first,  or  main  body,  waa  a  loree  of 

32,000  men  which  was  to  opt-rute  in  thp  plain 
of  Ko«80%*o.  The  last  named,  under  General 
Vankovich,  captured  I'rishtina  on  October  '2^ 
and  2^'ovi  Ba^uir  on  the  following  day.  The 
fighting  at  the  latter  place  was  severe.  The 
Turkish  forces  under  Zekki  Bey,  whose  numbers 
were  variously  reported  at  from  30,000  to  80,- 
000,  were  employed  against  the  main  Servian 
aray.  But  though  they  fought  desperately  they 
were  nnable  to  cTieck  the  advance.  In  a  severe 
CDgagement  which  lasted  Mmie  60  hours  tb^ 
were  defeated  at  Kuntanovo  with  an  estinatea 
losH  nf  ''jon,  ind  fled  in  disorder.  A  second  de- 
ffut  tul lowed  uu  the  road  l>etween  Kumanovo 
and  Uskub  and  again  the  retreat  became  a  rout, 
tbs  Turks  abandoning  a  large  i^uaiiUty  of  am* 
nunitton  and  many  guns,  and  leavinf  their  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field.  On  October  26  the 
Servians  entered  Uskub  in  triumph.  Many  of 
the  Turks  scattered  in  panic,  but  the  main 
body  withdrew  toward  Monastir.  On  October 
27,  the  Senrians,  after  driving  the  Turks  back 
with  heavy  losses  from  Kotcnana  and  Ishtib, 
captured  Kuprulu.  The  Turks  cnme  to  a  stand 
in  a  narrow  defile  nf  tla-  inmnu.iins  between 
Kuprulu  and  Perlepe,  whence  the  Servians  tried 
to  dislodge  them  on  November  3.  This  was 
semnpisbed,  but  only  after  a  lonsr  battle,  in 
whieh  the  Servians  BnfTeted  beaVily.  Mean- 
while, one  jMirriiiti  of  their  army  hriil  lirf-r,  i.ll-v 
patched  in  the  direction  of  Scutari  to  cooperate 
with  the  Montenegrins,  another  toward  the 
coast  at  Duraiao,  and  the  third  to  join  the 
Oreeks  in  the  neithhorliood  of  t3a1onnEa.  But 
tlie  main  body  advanced  to  Monastir,  which, 
after  two  days  of  desperate  fipliting,  was  cap- 
tured on  Xoveml)er  18.  The  last  important  suc- 
of  the  Servians  was  the  capture  of  Durazzo 
OB  November  28.  The  victorious  advent  of 
Servis  on  the  Adriatic  coast  gave  rise  to  in- 
ternational complications  noted  in  a  paragraph 
below. 

Tbb  BuijOAIUN  CakPAIQH.  The  brunt  of  the 
war  fell  on  Bulgaria,  wbeae  array  was  by  far 

the  strongest  ana  was  known  to  be  well  equipped 
nad  trained.  For  years  past,  preparations  had 
been  made  for  such  an  emergency  and  in  1012 
Qenerml  Savoff,  the  organizer  of  tbe  Bulgarian 
forces,  had  annonnoed  that  they  were  com- 
:!rtf  1v  ready  for  war  and  were  nble  to  defeat 
lie  lurks.  The  war  streti<,'th  of  Bulgaria  was 
estimated  at  330.000  men.    Bulgaria  bad  cora- 

fdeted  ber  organization  while  radical  changes 
B  the  Turkish  military  system  were  still  go- 
ing on.  At  the  beginning  of  October  Turkey 
ht^  discharged  her  time-expired  men  and  filled 
their  places  with  new  men,  many  of  whom  were 
Christians.  Bulgaria  had  kept  with  tlie  colors 
tame  of  tbe  time-expired  men  for  the  oetaoaihie 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  nanoravrea. 
Turlcey,  moreover,  was  prestly  hampered  by  the 
■i^-atterinj;  of  her  for  iinl  could  count  on  lit- 
tle help  from  the  troops  in  Asia,  not  only  on 
aeeoui  t  i>f  tin  ' s  tances  to  be  covered,  but  be* 
cauae  tbe  Greeks  controlled  the  situation  at 
•ea,  being  ready  to  intercept  transports  from 
.^sia  Minor  or  tbe  Islands.  After  Montenc-iro 
declared  war,  Buljrarin  mnhili^ed  her  infuiitry 
in  five  days.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  horses  the 
artillery  and  supply  trains  were  delayed  until 
the  eleventh  day.  A  few  days  later  their  post* 
'inn  wns,  according  to  the  military  ntithorities, 
as  follows:    Chief  grouping,  8  active  divisions, 


6  reserve  brigades,  and  one  cavalry  division,  all 
constittttins  tbe  army  of  tbe  Maritza  and  con- 
centrated in  the  tone  Tirnovo-Selmen-Stara-Za- 

gora  on  both  sides  of  the  Maritza,  compn-ir.;  in 
all  225,000  men;  secondary  grouping,  about,  75,- 
Onn  men  which,  with  the  addition  of  2  active 
iServian  divisions,  formed  the  army  of  Kusten- 
dlL  On  tbe  declaration  of  war  (October  17), 
the  Bulgarian  forces  immediately  crossed  the 
frontier  in  three  corps.  Mustapha  Pasha  was 
captured  on  October  19.  One  body  then  pro- 
ceeded eastward  by  rail  toward  Adrlanople. 
The  generate  1b  oommand  of  the  three  Bul- 

Rrian  armies  were  General  Kutinehe/T,  General 
anolf,  and  General  Dlmitrieff.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Turkish  army  was  Na/.ira 
Pasha,  while  directly  in  command  of  the  third 
corps  and  engaged  in  tbe  fighting  around  Kirk 
KUisse  waa  Mahmud  MukbUr  Paaha. 

Thi  Batvue  or  Km  Kiums.  The  attacks 
on  the  Turkish  positions  in  the  neigbborbond  of 
Adrianople  began  on  October  22.  The  accounts 
of  the  battle  are  conflicting.  Owing  to  tbe  CK* 
treme  severity  of  the  censorship,  the  correspond* 
ents  had  small  chance  of  reporting  the  military 
operations,  and  few  of  them  were  permitted  to 
ascertain  what  was  going  on.  it  appears, 
however,  that  on  October  23  there  was  heavy 
fighting  all  along  the  line.  Several  of  tbe  for- 
tilled  positions  were  earried  by  bayonet  ebaraes 
and  a  counter-attack  of  the  Turks  to  the  north- 
east was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the 
night  of  October  23  the  Bulgarians  captured 
several  positions  in  the  north  and  mounted  ar- 
tillery on  the  heights.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, October  24.  they  began  to  bombard  Kirk 
Kilisse,  which  was  soon  in  flames.  At  the  same 
time  the  infantry  advanced  along  the  buttle 
front  and  by  10  o'clock  the  Bulgarians  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  town,  whence,  after 
an  hour's  fierce  street  fighting,  tbe  enemy  was 
driven  out  with  a  eonsiderable  tess  and  in  some 

disorder. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Hermenegild  Wag- 
ner, the  special  correspondent  of  the  Vienna 
Rtichtpoti,  in  his  volume  With  <A«  Foclortoae 
Bnigarian*,  about  IfiOO  Ttarka  were  token  pris- 
oners at  Kirk  Kilisse.  He  places  the  total 
strength  of  the  Turks  in  the  battle  at  about 
70,000  men,  of  whom,  however,  a  large  number 
were  either  in  action  only  for  a  short  time  or 
took  no  part  In  the  fighting. 

LCLB  BuBOAB.  The  operations  of  the  Bul- 
garian armies  were  now  directed  to  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  but  the  latter  in  the 
course  of  some  severe  fighting  effected  a  change 
of  front.  The  Turkish  left  wing  was  withdrawn 
to  Lule  BuTMS,  under  tbe  oommand  of  Abdul- 
lah Pasha.  On  October  29  began  tbe  sanguinary 
battle  of  Liil'  Hiirgas-Bunar  Hissar,  the  chief 
Iwttle  of  the  war,  which  extended  along  a  front 
of  about  22  miles.  During  the  engagement  re* 
scrfes  frare  brought  up  by  General  KutinchelF 
from  Adrianople.  Three  attoeks  on  the  Ttirk« 
ish  centre  were  repuhed  and  the  position  was 
only  carried  after  a  hand-to-hand  contlict.  Tbe 
Bulgarian  generals  did  not  restrain  the  ar^or  of 
the  troops,  and  movements,  enieeialhr  infantry 
eharges.  Involving  great  saertBeee  of  life  were 
carried  out  with  remarkable  heroism.  The 
losses  on  each  side  were  very  heavy.  The 
Turks  were  ill-supplied  with  food  and  ammuni- 
tion and  suffered  also  from  defective  leader- 
ship. The  well-directed  Bulgarian  artillery  fire 
wrought  havoc  among  them.  .\t  la<5t  they  be- 
gan to  retreat,  but  without  panic,  and  the  fight-  r 
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ing  did  uot  actunlly  eeoae  till  November  2.  Tlie 
strength  of  tiio  Turkish  artnj  was  placed  at 
UOjOOO.  The  estimates  of  their  hms  in  killed 
mA  wonnded  vaiy  from  25,000  to  40,000  and  in 
priMHicn  faodi  2000  to  2800.  A  rough  Mli- 
mate  plaoed  tho  lo«  of  the  BulMrlaiM  ai  16,- 
000. 

The  Turka  now  fell  back  on  Tchorlu  and  a 
little  later  withdraw  behind  the  Tehatolja 
Unei.  The  InvestaieDt  of  Adriaaople  waa  now 

complete.  Leaving  some  20,00U  reservists 
thei't!  and  taking  all  the  troops  available,  the 
Bulgarians  advanced  against  the  Tchatalja 
forts,  the  last  line  in  defense  of  Constantinople, 
bophig  to  carry  it  and  reach  the  city.  On  No- 
vember 12  they  began  the  attack,  but  the  Turks 
successfully  stood  their  Rrouiid.  To  curry  the 
strong  defenses  involved  heavy  loss,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  cholera,  which  had  broken  out 
among  the  Turks,  would  lead  them  to  surren- 
der. TTie  Turks  opened  negotiations  for  an 
armistice  on  November  13,  and  operations  were 
suspended,  but  when  the  allies  presented  their 
terms  on  November  20,  they  were  at  once  re- 
jeeted.  On  November  25,  however,  a  meeting 
was  arranged  between  General  Savoff  of  the  Bul- 
garians and  Nasim  Pasha,  the  Turkith  eomman* 
der-in-chief  and  minister  of  war,  and  three  days 
later  the  negotiations  were  definitely  resumed  at 
Tchatalja  between  General  Savoff,  Dr.  Daneff, 
and  King  Ferdinand'a  private  secretary  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Naaim  Fasha  and  two  membera 
of  his  cabinet  on  the  other.  Finally,  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  a  protocol  was  signed  fur  an  armiittice 
which  was  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  peace 
BMmtiations.  ,  , 

Mr.  Ellis  Aehmead  Bartlett,  who  aooompanied 
tln«  Turkisli  army  and  published  an  aeoouot  of 
his  experiences  in  a  volume  entitled  With  th« 
Turks  in  Thrace,  declared,  in  common  with  mmy 
others,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
ahonld  not  be  laid  on  the  Turkish  soldier.  Hs 
says: 

The  responsibility  rests  solely  on  the  ad- 
ministrative classes  and  high  officials,  who, 
eaten  up  with  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  re- 
garding all  the  Balkan  states  with  the  utmost 
eontempt,  believed  the  Turkish  army  to  be  in- 
Tincible.  The  army  was  caught  utterly  unprc- 
pare  1  f  r  war,  and  the  military  authorities  re- 
mained blind  iu  their  belief  that  mere  mmibcrs 
set  forth  on  paper  and  published  broadcast  in 
the  prem  would  win  the  day  against  an  army 
smaller  in  numbers,  but  which  bad  been  eare> 
fully  orpanizing  and  preparing  for  war  for 
twenty-live  years." 

*'It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  severely 
enough  the  utter  atate  of  chaos,  mess,  muddle, 
and  make-believe,  which  exists  throughout  all 
branches  of  the  array.  Had  the  Turkish  soldier 
been  supplied  with  even  one  biscuit  a  day  he 
might  have  held  his  ground  a^-ainst  the  in- 
vader, and  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  been  de- 
feated more  by  sheer  starvation  than  by  any 
other  sinL'le  factor." 

"  l^okinjj  back  to  the  great  tragedy,  it  is  al- 
most impoRsible  to  understand  how  the 
wretched  private  soldier  existed  for  three  days 
without  a  scrap  of  food,  without  shelter,  and 
yet    covered    himself    with    irlnry.    The  mrigt 

Slendid  material  has  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
stupidity,  coneoit.  self-«at{efactfc>n,  and  the 
grossest  ineptitude." 

OiCEK  Cawfaiow.  On  the  eve  of  the  war, 
CJri'cce  'M'em'!  tn  Imve  eon-iTif r>4ted  the  main 
body  of  her  forces,  dti  battalions,  in  the  region 


of  Larissa  and  the  remainder  in  the  region  of 
Arta.  Inunediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war  <m  Oetober  17,  the  main  body  under  the 
crown  prinoe  advanced  with  the  nltimnte  oii- 
jeet  of  reaching  Salonika  while  the  smaller 
army  began  to  move  from  Arta  aji  iin  '  tfie 
Turks  at  Janina.  The  Turkish  forces  under 
Hassan  Taiiei,  withdrew  before  the  advance  of 
the  crown  prinoe,  and  on  Oetober  20  the  Greeks 
eaptured  Elasaona  without  mueh  oppoaitloa. 
Tlirv  ivnii  I  decisive  victofy  over  the  Turks  at 
.Si-llidje  on  October  23.  After  capturing  a  num- 
ber of  other  towns  in  the  region  and  defeat- 
ing a  Turkish  force  of  considerable  strangthy 
which  was  sent  to  attack  their  rear,  they  ad- 
vanced at  the  end  nf  October  on  Monaetir  and 
Salonika.  On  November  1  the  column  marching 
on  Salonika  was  temporarily  rcpulM'd.  but  soon 
recovered  its  lost  ground  and  forced  its  way  on* 
The  condition  of  the  Turks  in  the  defense  el 
Salonika  was  deplorable  and  they  were  unable 
to  offer  effective  resistance.  After  a  two-days* 
investment  the  town  was  surrendered  on  Novem- 
ber  8.  The  number  of  the  Gre«ks  was  placed 
at  about  60.000  and  of  the  Turks  at  about  25,> 
000.  The  capture  of  Salonilca  waa  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  throuf^hout  a1!  Oreeoe  as  the  re- 
covery of  the  ancient  Ix  ri'.aj^c  of  Hellas  after 
Ottoman  domination  fur  470  years.  The  offi- 
cer immediately  In  command  of  the  Greek  armv 
at  Salonilca  waa  General  Kleomenca.  A  Bfu- 
garian  division  and  a  Servian  regiment  entei«d 
Salonika  on  November  9  and  there  were  rumor* 
of  jealuuiiics  among  the  allies.  It  wa«  re- 
ported, in  fact,  that  the  Greek  commander-in- 
chief  objected  to  the  entry  of  the  Balganans 
and  that  the  Bulgarian  government  had  «vcr> 
come  this  opposition  only  by  firm  insi.«tence. 
There  were  af^ain  si<^ns  of  discord  Wtween 
Greece  and  the  other  allies  when  the  armistice 
of  December  3  was  annuuuced.  Greece  rejected 
the  terms  of  tlie  armistice  and  continued  opera* 
tions  on  land  and  sea,  hot  without  important 
results.  Greek  troops  had  been  landed  on  tha 
Island  of  Lemnos  on  Octr  i  i  r  21. 

International  AapEcT-s  ov  the  Was. 
Meanwhile,  the  European  powers  had  continued 
their  efforts  for  pSMS.  M.  Poincar^  whoa* 
first  proposal  for  Joint  action  on  tiie  part  ef 
Russia  and  Austria- Hunpiry  has  biK?n  noted 
above,  offered  another  propo&al  early  in  No- 
vember to  the  effect  that  the  powers  should 
pledge  themselves  to  "  territorial  diainterested- 
ne8s7'  bnt  thia  did  not  meet  with  favor  among 
the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  of  whooi 
Austria-Hungary  occasioned  the  chief  appre- 
hension. Her  government  had  several  tinoes 
announced  its  purpose  of  taking  all  the  nuMS 
sary  steps  to  protect  its  own  vital  inteieala. 
It  was  known  to  be  hostile  to  any  moveraent 
that  would  bring  Servia  to  the  Adriatic  or, 
by  imposing  a  barrier  of  Slavic  states,  cut  An»- 
tria  off  from  the  road  to  SalonilM.  Toward  tho 
end  of  November  Sir  Bdward  Grey  propwoii 
that  representatives  of  the  respective  power? 
should  he  authorised  to  confer  on  the  Balkan 
question  at  on©  of  the  European  capitals.  This 
was  accepted  and  London  waa  designated  as  the 
place  for  the  conferenee.  Soon  after  the  ai>> 
pearance  of  the  Bulgarian?  k'foro  the  ToT!«(iil)ft 
lines.  Turkey  had  asked  the  powers  to  mediate 
and  had  reeeiverl  a  reply  that  no  terms 
acceptable  to  all  the  belligerents  would  bs 
forced  npon  them.  There  was  a  snspgwetoM  of 
hostilifies  during  the  exchanpe  of  views  b<»two«>ii 
Turkey  and  the  allies  concerning  the  terms  of 
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an  Lirmiaticc,  but  the  conditions  required  by  the 
allies  were  too  severe  axid  bostiiitiet  were  ac- 
cordingly renewed.  Then  came  the  anBistice  of 
December  3,  declaring  hostilities  suspended  in 
order  that  negotiations  for  peace  might  go  on. 

Pkace  Negotiations.  The  original  demand  of 
the  allies  included  the  withdrawal  of  Totkieh 
troop*  from  Tehatalja,  tbo  surrender  of  Ad- 
rianople,  and  practically  the  abandonment  of 
the  Turkish  domain  in  Europe.  The  peace 
eonference  in  London  began  on  December  16, 
after  some  delay  on  aooount  of  the  unwilling- 
aeas  of  TtarkeT'  to  treftt  irith  tbe  Greek  repre- 
sentatives whilo  their  government  wee  BOt  a 
partr  to  tbo  armistice.  The  regular  discussion 
of  tl  le  terms  of  peiicc  began  on  December  23. 
Meanwhile,  the  exchange  of  views  between  tbe 
TtpreeeBtatiyee  of  the  foreign  powera  in  Lon- 
don as  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Qrey  was  going 
on,  and  the  outcome  of  these  informal  confer- 
ences was  announced  on  December  20  to  be  the 
recommendation  of  the  ambassadors  to  their 
eovernmenta  of  Meeptance  of  the  jwlnclple  of 
Albenima  autonoo^  and  of  ft  gmnuitee  to 
Servia  of  commercial  aoeess  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  agreement  of  the  powers  on  thepe  two  im- 
portant points  quieted  the  apprehension  that 
bad  long  prevailed  as  to  the  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral European  war.  But  the  delegates  to  the 
peeee  eooierence  conM  not  agree.  The  alliee 
demanded  terms  which  Turkey  regarded  as  too 
humiliating.  They  included  the  surrender  of 
all  Turkey  in  Europe  except  a  small  strip  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  Turkey 
prepoeed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of 
tte  province  of  Adrianople  and  the  'dSgean 
Islands,  and  of  her  sovereignty  over  Meoeoonia 
and  Albania,  which  were  to  be  autonomous 
provinces;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cretan 

Jueation  from  tbe  discussion  as  it  involved  only 
nrkej  and  tbe  great  powers.  At  tbe  eloee  of 
tbe  yMr  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  a  set- 
tlement. The  principal  figures  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  Dr,  DanefT,  the  president 
of  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje,  and  M.  \cnezelos, 
tbe  premier  of  Greece.  The  head  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Turkey  was  Mustafa  Resbid  Pasha. 

The  Austro-Servian  difficulty  mentioned  above 
arose  from  Servia's  insistence  on  her  right  to 
retain  Durazzo  and  a  small  strip  of  tlio  ad- 
jacent Albanian  coast  and  from  her  object iun  to 
tbe  aotooomy  of  Albania.  Austria-Iluii>,'ary'B 
eppoeition  to  tbe  access  of  Senria  to  tbe 
Adriatie  finally  took  the  form  of  actual  preparsp 
tions  of  war.    Before  the  armistice  she  had  be- 

Sn  tbe  mobilization  of  her  troops  throughout 
)  empire.  Tbe  menacing  attitude  of  Austria- 
Bttigary  led  to  a  series  of  declarations  by  the 
powera  which  indicated  an  alignment  of  the 
two  great  group>.  namely,  the  Triple  Entente 
and  the  Triple  .\llianpe.  on  the  question,  and  led 
to  fears  of  a  general  Enrnpean  war.  On  Novem- 
ber 9.  the  British  premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  de- 
clared that  public  opinion  in  his  country  was 
Unanimously  opposed  to  a  policy  that  should 
Tob  the  victors  of  their  spoils.  Later  in  the 
same  month,  the  German  chancellor  declared 
that  if  tbe  other  membera  of  tbe  Triple  Alliance 
«tre  attacked  by  a  third  power  while  they  were 
■iaintainin»r  their  interests,  Hermany  would 
tllw  their  part.  On  December  6  the  French 
premier  declared  that  France  would  stand  by 
her  alliee  and  her  friendships.  Tbe  official  an- 
Mmieement  of  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
in  London  on  December  20  of  the  acceptance  in 
principle  of  the  Albanian  autonomy  and  of  the 


commercial  accens  of  Servia  to  the  Adriatic, 
quieted  the  fears  of  a  European  war  and  pub- 
lic opinion  was  roaasured  by  tbe  report  before 
the  close  of  the  year  that  Austria-Hungary  and 
Servia  bad  come  to  an  agreement  whereby  the 
latter  was  to  have  access  to  the  Adriatie  but 
was  to  recognize  Albanian  autonomy. 

TUBKB  AMD  GAZGOB  I8LASD8.  Britiah 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  dependent  upon 
Jamaica  (  Iti'J  sq.  miles,  5615  inhabitants),  cen- 
sus of  1911).  Grand  Turk  is  the  principal  island 
and  tbe  government  seat.  Imports  (1910), 
SlfJiUi  exports,  £S4,461;  revenue,  £8849;  ex- 
penditure, s0827;  shipping  entered  and  cleared, 
280,735  tons.  Commissioner  (1912),  F.  H. 
Watkins. 

TUSKBOSS  NOBMAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL 1IJ8TITUTE.   An  instittition  for  the 

industrikl  and  higher  education  of  negroes,  at 
Tuskcgee,  Ala.,  founded  in  1881.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  tbe  various  departments 
of  the  institute  in  the  autumn  of  1912  was  1M6, 
Th»  faenlty  mmibered  181.  There  were  no  note- 
worthy changes  in  tlie  faculty  during  the  year 
and  no  notable  benefactions  were  received.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  institute  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1911  amounted  to  $1,869,0U,  and  tbe 
income  for  the  year  1011-12  was  975,963.  There 
were  about  45.000  vnhimcs  in  the  libraij.  PnaL 
dent.  Booker  T.  Wn^hiiigtmi,  LL.  D. 

TUTTLE'S  COMET.    Sec  Astronomy. 

TYPHOID  FEVE&.   See  Insects  and  xhs 
Pbopaoatiow  of  DfSKASi,  and  SaiviTAnow. 

TYPHOID  FEVEB.  Several  recent  out- 
breaks of  typhoid  fever  huve  been  traced  to 
'"carriers."  one  of  whifh,  showing  at  what  dis- 
tances these  people  may  operate  in  disseminat- 
ing infection,  may  be  cited.  Bolduan  and  Noble, 
of  the  New  York  City  health  department,  while 
searching  for  the  cause  of  an  apparently  uncx- 
plainable  epidemic  of  typhoid  which  appeared  in 
certain  districts  of  the  city,  finally  narrowed  the 
source  down  to  the  milk  supply.  On  tracing 
the  source  of  infection  back  through  the  whole- 
sale dealer  to  the  shipping  station  in  the  coun- 
try, it  was  found  that  the  infected  milk  came 
from  Camden,  X.  V.  Tbe  former  manager  of 
tbe  creamery  there  had  typhoid  fever  at  the 
time  of  inspection,  but  judging  from  tbe  date 
of  onset  he  was  apparently  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  infection  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  Tliere 
had  also  recently  been  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
on  the  dairy  farm  of  X.,  one  of  the  three  local 
milk  dealers  of  the  village,  but  not  a  patron  of 
the  creamery.  Further  inquiry  showed  that 
there  had  been  an  undue  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Camden  for  years;  in  fact,  it  was  called 
by  several  physicians  "  Camden  fever  "  and  be- 
lieved not  to  be  typhoid  fever  at  all.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  in 
the  village  had  not  averaged  less  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  each  year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  or  sixty  per'  10.000  of  population.  The  rate 
for'  New  York  City  during  this  time  ranged 
from  six  to  ten  per  10,000,  A  tabuTation  of  all 
the  cases  ornirring  in  the  village  in  1008  and 
1909,  twenty-seven  in  number,  showed  that 
twenty  received  milk  from  Dairy  X.  Investi- 
gation of  the  dairy  and  home  of  Dairyman  X. 
showed  both  to  be' exceptionally  clean  and  well 
kept.  This  man  had  come  to  Camden  in  ISOfl, 
a  year  or  two  after  he  had  recovered  from 
typhoid.  Several  cases  of  ilhu  -^H  had  occurred 
in  his  own  family  or  employees  durins  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  all  of  them  Iwtieved  to  nave  been 
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^pboid  fever.  Examination  of  his  excreta  gave 
ao  almost  pure  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli.  This 
dairyman  had  betn  b.4  llinjr  most  of  his  milk  in 
Camden,  but  a  few  quarts  a  day  were  added 
to  a  noigbbor'a  suppl^',  which  was  shipped  to 
Ifew  York,  and  thus  started  what  would  doubi- 
hM  have  been  a  serious  epidemic  bad  not  tbe 
&eto  beoi  diMovend  and  tba  infcetad  milk  ent 
off. 

The  value  of  the  VVidal  test  in  detecting  ty- 
pboid  carriers  ia  not  fully  agreed  upon.  Biga* 
low  states  that  most  earrlen  may  be  detected 

by  an  examination  of  the  l>lood  after  tliis 
method,  and  cites  a  number  of  instances  where 
it  proved  serviceable.  One  ease  it  cited  to 
abow  that  tbe  esereta  may  be  apparently  free 
from  bacilli  and  yet  react  posftlTely  to  tbe 
VVidal  test.  In  the  family  of  a  nmn  dead  from 
typhoid  several  other  cases  uccuired.  In  tliis 
same  family  was  a  man  who  had  bad  an  at> 
tack  of  typhoid  eighteen  months  previoualy, 
followed  1^  nccrosw  and  abscess  formation 
about  the  sternum.  In  spite  of  an  operation  a 
year  previously,  he  still  had  two  small  pus- 
discharging  sinuses  over  the  sternum  leading 
down  to  tbe  bone  bare  of  periosteum.  Hia  blood 
save  a  positive  Widal  reaction.  On  three  dif- 
ferent examinations  his  urine  and  fcct-s  were 
found  negative  for  typhoid  bacilli,  but  the  pus 
from  the  sinuses  over  the  stemum  was  poalttve 
on  each  of  these  occasions. 

Prophylactic  vaccination  against  typhoid  has 
now-  been  practicei!  !'>ii;j  enough  to  enable  ii9 
to  estimate  tlie  diitatidii  and  degree  of  immu- 
nity conferred  by  this  iiu'a.surc.  From  the  rich 
experience  of  tbe  British  army  in  India,  Colo- 
nel Firth  conehides  that  immunity  begins  to  di* 
minisli  in  about  two  and  one-half  years  after 
inoeuhitiun.  His  fables  also  show  tliat  even 
after  four  and  five  years,  the  uiaximuin  period 
of  observation,  the  rate  per  thousand  among 
the  inoeulated  is,  roaghlv  speaking,  onlv  one- 
fourth  that  of  unprotected  troops.  It  is  known 
that  t)ie  immunity  is  not  absolute,  for  in  1911, 
araon<;  80,000  persons  vaeeinated  in  the  United 
States  army,  there  were  twelve  cases  of  typiioid 
with  one  death,  and  in  1910  there  occurred  six 
cases  among  the  vaccinated,  with  no  fatalities. 
Had  it  notoeen  for  the  prophylactic  immuniza* 
tiou  there  would  have  occurred,  at  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  incidence,  about  250  cases.  Tbe 
fact  that  the  inunnnity  is  not  absolute  is  no 
objection  to  tbe  use  of  vaccine,  but  is  rather  an 
argument  for  its  repetition  at  intervals  to  be 
determined  in  the  future  as  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience become  clear,  just  as  we  now  <!o  in  the 
case  of  smallpox.  It  is  the  present  practice  to 
revaccinate  against  both  smallpox  and  typhoid 
at  the  beginniilg  of  each  three-year  period  of 
eiili-tment.  The  failure  to  secure  abHi*>lute  pro- 
tection in  these  few  cases  may  be  due  to  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  vaccine,  to  exposure  of  tbe  pa- 
tient' to  exceptionally  large  onantities  of  infec- 
tious material,  or  inability  of  tbe  individnal  to 
respond  to  imnnini/ation  with  the  usual  anti- 
bodies; and  this  failure  can  beat  be  interpreted 
as  a  persona!  iilinsy  ncrasy. 

TYBw^MZNS.  Tyraniitte  la  para-bydroxy- 
phenvl-ethvl-amlne  hydrochloride  (OH.C,H,.- 
CH  . (■Tr,.NTT,.HCL),  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
nara-li  vdroxyphenyl-ethyl-amine  ( On.r,H«.CH,.- 
CHj.NH,).  obtained  synthetically.  The  baae 
para-hydroxy-phenyl-amine  was  first  isolated  by 
Barger  from  ergot  and  also  preuaieJ  synthetl* 
«ally  by  him  by  the  redoetion  ox  para•hydraq^ 


aeetonitrile  with  sodium  in  alcoholic  aolotion. 
It  is  chemically  and  physiologically  related  to 
epinephrine.  Tyramine  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neu- 
tral solution.  Taken  internally  or  injected  sab* 
cutaneously,  tyramine  increases  the  blood  pres- 
sure; for  this  reason  it  can  be  used  in  shock 
or  collapse;  it  is  also  claimed  to  be  valuable 
for  producing  post-partum  contraction  of  the 
uterus.  It  is  useless  as  a  local  hemostatic  Tbe 
aetioa  is  similar  to  epinephrin,  bein^  weaker 
and  slower,  but  lasting  longer.  It  is  given  sub- 
cutancouslv. 

UGANDA  PBOTECTOBATE.  A  British 
possession  in  east  Africa  (estimated,  117,681  sq. 
miles,  ezeluaive  of  lalte  area)  nude  up  of  five 
provinces — ^Rudolph,  Eastern,  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  Buganda.  Population,  l>ctween  two 
and  three  millions.  Neither  area  nor  popula- 
tion can  be  accurately  Stated,  no  mrvey  having 
been  completed  and  ao  eonplela  csnsus  taken. 
Mengo  is  the  native,  Entebbe  the  British  esfrf- 
tal.  Malaria,  spirillum  fever,  dengue  fever,  and 
sleeping  sickness  are  prevalent,  and  tbe  country 
is  not  suitad  for  Eunpeaii  hahitatioB. 


1907-8     1908-9   1909-10  1910.U 

Imports'   £371.567  £4i;^.3u.'?  £403.400  £S49.1SS 

ExportM*    178.6K8    174.413    225.258  340,S2$a 

Revenue    111,883    lit:'.:.?::    165.145  287.094 

Expenditure    ...  19&,&28   2&«,337    240,241  27CU7 


•  Including  transit. 

a  £306,609  exclusive  of  re-exports.  Export  of 
ginned  cotton,  £120,664;  unsinned,  £44,748:  iTorjr, 
£35.674;  hides.  £20.544;  aklaa,  OtMl;  cfaUBas^  £11.- 
492;  rubber.  £13.&&9. 

The  io-calkd  Uganda  Railway  lies  entirely 
in  tha  East  Africa  Proteetorate.  In  1911  the 
line  from  Jinja  to  Kakindu  (over  54  miles)  was 
completed.  The  king  of  Uganda  is  Daudi  Chua 
(bom  August  8,  1896) ;  regent.  Sir  Apolo 
Kaswa.  Gtovemor  and  commander-in-chief,  t,  4. 
JacKson. 

ULSTER  XOVBMBHT.   See  Ghat  BBt> 

AIN,  History. 

XJIiTILA- VIOLET  LIGHT.    Sea  Phtsics. 
UNOSBWOOD..  OacAB    W.     See  Pacsi- 

DKNTTAI,  CAMPATOIC. 

ITNEMPLOTMENT.  Since  the  industrial 
depres.Hion  of  1907-8  an  unusual  amount  of  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  and  western  Eu- 
rope. Tliis  problem  arises  from  1^  eristenee  of 
considerable  numberg  of  able-lxidied  and  pflScient 
workers  who.  although  often  on  the  verge  of 
poverty,  can  find  no  remunerative  work.  The 
various  policies  for  solving  this  problem  include 
vocational  training  and  guidance  on  a  rnmpre- 
hensive.  if  not  universal,  seale:  t!ie  distribution 
of  the  construction  work  of  cities,  towns,  and 
States  so  as  to  dovetail  with  the  fluctuation!: 
of  private  industryt  tbe  better  organisation  and 
regnlaHzing  of  sneb  seasonable  trades  as  cloth- 
ing manufacture,  millinery,  drcssmakine,  and 
mining;  effort.^  at  the  decasuali»ition  of  those 
trades  where  the  demand  for  labor  ia  intonlfe> 
tent,  aa  in  freight  handling  in  maritime  ports: 
various  forms  of  employment  fnRurance:  and  a 
hotter  distribtuion  of  population  and  indti<trie<. 
especially  all  policies  for  the  relief  of  city  con- 
gestion. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  naased 
in  Indiana,  Iftesonrl.  VassaehnaeUa.  MMtgaa, 
and  Montana  law*  establtshing  aad  tngnlan^ 
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public  employment  bureaus.  Numerous  other 
States  have  enacted  legislation  regulating  pri- 
vate emjiluyniuiit  afieiitii-s  with  tlie  vii-w  to 
eliminating  tbeir  exploitation  of  the  unemployed. 
Tht  National  Employment  Exchange  was  or- 
ganized ill  New  York  City  in  1909  as  ft  private 
but  non-prorit  maicing  bureau  for  locating  men 
in  mercjiiitile  and  iiiiinual  work.  Tliough  it  hns 
succet'tled  in  placing  some  thousands  of  men, 
its  e\(K>rience  indicates  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  the  great  citie^s  is  exceedingly 
ditlicult.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  labor  declines  in  the  winter  at 
the  very  tim«  that  detached  laborers  from  tbe 
MimMiiioliig  country  are  graTitating  toward  the 
metropolis. 

Great  Bwtaix.  The  problem  has  been  un- 
usually acute  iii  tin  I'l  lii^ti  I-li  ^  in  recent  years. 
The  cities  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  ttituation 
if  providing  publie  work  oa  parks  and  high- 
ways. This,  however,  was  very  inadequate. 
Tbe  government  therefore  began  the  establish- 
ment in  1910  of  exchanges  throughout  the  entire 
countr}-.  Early  in  1912  the  number  of  these 
exchanges  approximated  250  in  ten  districts  of 
Qieat  Britain  and  one  diatrict  in  Ireland.  All 
loeat  ofBeei  are  eonneeted  with  *  central  district 
office  by  telephone  and  telegraph  and  the  dis- 
trict offices  are  similarly  connected  with  the 
central  office  in  London. 

Ilila  syatem  of  labor  ezehangea  ia  to  be  Bup« 
pleinented  by  a  compreliensiTe  eeheme  of  Insur* 
ance  against  ur  n.ployment.  Tliia  insiirnnrc 
programme  ban  been  begun  by  provision  for 
unemployment  insurance  in  the  engineeril|g 
trade*.   See  W<»xibomsn'8  Insurasce. 

in  their  intensive  study  of  unemployment  in 
the  city  of  York,  Enf^land,  Messrs.  Rowntreo 
and  Lasker  showed  the  close  relation  of  this 
problem  to  the  lack  of  vocational  trainin>(  and 
to  "dead-end"  or  "blind-alley"  trades,  lliey 
insisted,  therefore,  on  Toeational  training  and 
guidance.  They  found  in  the  irregular  and 
casual  workers  men  wlio  had  been  neglected 
or  unfitted  for  industry  in  their  youth.  Their 
programme  for  reform  Included  tbe  following: 
Better  training  for  youths :  regulation  of  work 
of  public  bodies;  afforestation;  decasualization 
of  labor;  insurance;  and  decentralization  of 
town  ;>opulation. 

Liverpool  Dock  Labobbm.  One  of  tbe  most 
trying  problems  eonneeted  with  flie  aHeriaUoIr 

of  unemployment  frrowp  otit  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  casual  worker.  For  many 
vears  the  status  of  the  Liverpool  dock  workers 
ibas  been  studied  from  thia  point  of  view.  In 
recent  years  more  than  ^7,000  dock  laborers 
have  been  availahTe  where  not  more  than  16,000 
could  hope  to  find  work  on  any  one  day.  An 
fanportant  step  in  the  deeaeua'llnitioii  of  fbi* 
labor  was  made  during  the  summer  when  a  new 
elearinff  bouse  system  was  established.  This 
plan  (loos  away  with  the  nonrlv  100  booflr^ 
where  laborers  have  been  hired  daily  and  ^uh- 
stitntes  clearing  houses  In  definite  areas.  All 
clearing  Iwnaea  communicate  with  the  central 
niRee.  Men  are  required  to  reeister  at  them 
cVnririr  honvs,  Tlie  plan  is  expeeti'd  to  reiliiee 
the  influx  of  destitute  and  undesirable  workers 
and  to  distribute  uniformly  the  available  work 
among  the  much  reduced  mm  of  woricera.  Tbe 
expenses  of  these  clearinfr  nousea  are  home  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  work  being  done  by 
officials  of  the  government  labor  exchanges.  Tbe 
aaehinety  tku*  eatabltahed  abo  aerte*  as  » 


more  convenient  means  of  paying  wages  and  as 
a  means  of  arranging  for  the  payment  of  the 
compul-iit y  weekly  contributions  under  the  na- 
tional insurance  act.  It  was  only  by  some  sys- 
tem of  registration  that  casual  workers  could 
be  brought  under  that  scheme.  Through  mis- 
iinderstwnding  the  introduction  of  the  plan  pre- 
cipitated a  snort  strike,  although  the  dockers* 
union  officials  were  favorable  to  the  systeni. 

Tbe  InmutATioNAi.  committee  on  Unem* 
PLOYMKRT  met  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  S4»p- 
tember.  Seventeen  countries,  including  all  the 
rincipal  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
tates,  were  represented.  Topics  of  discussion 
included  the  preparation  of  schedules  and 
methods  for  Uniform  and  scientific  collection  of 
facta  in  regard  to  employment;  public  works 
in  their  relation  to  unemployment;  i  :iiiL.r;it i nn 
and  immigration.  The  American  delegates  pre- 
sented plans  for  the  formation  of  an  American 
section  of  the  International  Aaaociation  on  Un- 
employment, 'the  next  congress  of  this  associ* 
ation  will  meet  in  Client  in  1013. 

iNSUBA.NCK.  The  belief  steadily  gains  ground 
tliat  some  form  of  insurance  ia  neecaaary  to 
prevent  tbe  evil  social  consequences  of  unem- 
ployment. Various  plans  are  now  in  operation. 
The  British  trade  unions  generally  and  tbe 
American  unions  iu  some  instances  pay  uut-of« 
work  benefits.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plaOt 
is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  tbe  great  ma*i 
of  unorganized  laborer*  who  have  smaller  eco> 
nomic  resources  and  are  therefore  m ,1.  likely  to 
^uffvr  poverty  and  degradation  from  periods  of 
unemployment.  The  cities  of  the  Continent  haw 
developed  two  plana  of  publie  municipal  iiiinp* 
auoe.  One  of  these  involves  the  payment  fraok 
the  public  treasury  of  u  subsidy  to  unions  pay- 
ing unemployment  benetitji.  The  other  provide* 
for  an  insurance  fund  to  which  any  citizen  may 
contribute  atated  amonnta  for  a  minimum  num* 
ber  of  week*  and  receive  out-of-work  benefit  for 
a  proportionate  time.  The  city  usually  s  ilisi- 
di/is  such  a  fund.  A  simitar  fund  ia  sometimes 
created  and  operated  by  a  voluntary  citiaem^ 
organisation.  In  Germany,  where  these  forma 
of  municipal  inauranoe  against  unemployment 
have  been  widely  developed,  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  a  comprehensive  and  compulsory 
system  as  a  part  of  the  imperial  plans  for 
workingmen's  insurance.  For  the  Britiib  plan 
•ee  WonnmineiT'a  Tnbtoawcc 

TTNTFOBM  LAWS.    Umtko   SvaTM  QiM- 
Missio.v  o.x.    8ee  CuiLO  Labob. 

UMION  COUiBGE.  An  institution  of 
lilgher  learning  nt  F'ehenectndy,  X.  Y.,  founded 
in  ITn,"].  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  of 
the  college  in  the  autumn  of  11)12  was  3.'?8. 
The  faculty  numbered  32.  There  were  no  note- 
worthy changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year 
and  no  important  benefactions  were  received. 
The  productive  funds  at  the  end  of  the  colle- 
L-Iatc  year  1911-12  amounted  t<i  $S4.'^.7.Tn,  and 
the  approximate  income  from  all  sources  was 
$42jMH>.  The  library  contains  about  40,000 
volume*;.    President,  C.  Richmond,  D.  D. 

UNION     PACinC     BAILWAT.  See 
Trusts 

UNION  PACIPIC-SOlTTHEaN  PACIFIC 
MEBQEE.    See  Thcat«. 

UNITABIANS.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
this  denomination  is  the  acceptance  and  adop- 
tion of  the  principlea  of  freedom  and  progress 
in  rdigkras  thought  Tbe  American  Unitarian 
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A&aociation  is  the  administrative  liody  of  the 
efaurch.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Bc>8ton.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  nthered  by  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll,  the  Unitarians  In  1912  numbered  70,542 
oommunicants,  476  cbTirclios,  and  527  ministers. 
The  denomination  is  active  in  distributing  its 
Uteratnrt  and  in  organizing  conferences  for 
the  prottulgation  of  Unitarian  thonsht.  It  has 
eonsiderable  strengtb  in  Greet  Britain,  where 
there  are  375  ministers  and  370  confjrcgations. 
The  divinity  schouiti  are  at  Cambridge,  Mai»b. ; 
Meadville,  ra.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.  Missionary 
wnik  ii  earried  on  at  manijr  points  among  Ice* 
landic.  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  immignntt  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  more  important 
publications  are  the  Christian  Jitiyisier,  pub- 
lished in  Boston;  the  Unitarian  Advance,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  the  Paeifio  Unitarian, 
pitbHshed  in  Sao  Francisco.  The  president  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Assoeintinn  is  the  Rev. 
Sanuiel   A.  Eliot  and  the  secretary  the  iicv. 

UNITED  KINGDOM.    Sec  Gbeat  BBfTAi:?. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  This  denomination 
was  formed  in  1853  by  a  union  of  atisuciate 
md  associate  reformed  churebea.  The  general 
ataambly  met  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  MaT  22, 
1912.  The  boards  and  institutiooe  repotted  a 
fni  r  >-,^fiil  year.  The  returns  show  a  decided 
increase  in  the  missionary  spirit  and  a  marked 
enlargement  of  the  evangelistic  work.  The 
chur^  cultirates  the  moat  cordial  relations 
with  other  erangelical  denominations  and  seeks 
cooperation  with  them,  but  does  not  as  yet 
see  the  way  clear  for  ortjanic  union.  A  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  that  it  had  appointed  a  commit* 
tee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  union  of  the  two  assemblies.  In 
response  to  thiH,  a  committee  of  conference  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  a  practicable 
Iwsis  of  union  can  be  found  and  to  report  to 
the  next  general  assembly.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  hold  Hie  next  meeting  of  the  assembly  at 
Atlanta,  fTa.,  at  the  same  time  with  the  meet- 
ings of  the  assemblies  of  otlier  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Statihtics.  Synods,  13;  presbyteries,  72; 
congregations,  1127;  licentiates,  44;  students 
of  theology,  98;  communicants,  178,601,  of 
whom  38,084  (  22  per  cent.)  are  in  the  mission 
fields  in  tlie  riinjah,  India,  Ejiypt,  and  tlie 
Sudan.  Contributions:  For  the  boards  uf  the 
ebnreh,  9679.462;  for  all  purpoaea,  12,644.848; 
average  per  member,  $18.78;  mwtng»  uIatj  of 
pastors,  $1241;  average  cost  of  churches 
erected,  $9000;   of  par  .n  i-,  :*?n:i 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  COM- 
PANY.   See  TRU8T8. 

UTs^ITED  STATES.  PoFCLA-nox.  The 
Thirteenth  Census  included  statislics  of  i)opu- 
latim  of  tbt  United  States  by  nationalities. 
TbcM  were  made  public  in  1912.  For  the 
States  these  figures  will  be  found  under  the 
titles  of  the  difTt-rent  States.  The  table  given 
below  is  for  tlie  whole  country.  Of  a  total 
population  of  91,972.2t;G  in  1910.  (i><..SS!),104 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  and  13,343,683 
were  bom  in  foreign  countries.  Those  whose 
parents  were  both  natives  of  the  United  States 
numbered  4U,488,441.  Those  whose  parents 
were  both  foreign  born  numhered  1  S.rt(Mi,(]63. 
By  raoci  the  white  population  numbered  81,* 


732,687;  ne^'roes,  9,828,264;  Indians,  265,683, 
and  Mongolians,  142,666.  The  urban  popula- 
tion was  42,623,383,  and  the  rural  populatioa 
49,348,883.  The  urban  population  in  1910  was 
46.3  per  cent.,  compared  witli  40. .t  per  c«nt.  in 
1900.  The  rural  population  in  191U  was  52.7 
per  cent.,  compared  with  59.5  per  cent,  in 
1900.  The  nationality  of  foreign-bora  citizens 
in  1900  and  1910  is  given  In  the  iDliowing 
tablet 


Y  AAA 

IflV 

Nnmeer 

4  MAM. 

Cunutia    (KngUsh)*  ... 

  1&3.S0S 

England  

  840,513 

87S.4M 

117.100 

i».m 

46ft.50« 

l.S5l,4«« 

Ilaly   

1,S41.WK) 

2]i.SS0 

4O3.S00 

263.  iij* 

]24.800 

Other  countries   

*  Inolttdaa  NewftnmdIanA. 

Statistics  of  sex  distribution  of  population 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Skx  DisTBiBCTfO'sr 
IN  THE  Umtki)  State.s.  The  comparative  fig- 
ures of  illiteracy  in  1900-1010  will  be  '  -  '  -n 
the  artieto  UunnucT.  See  also  tbe  uttde 
Immigb.ation  and  Emioratiox. 

AoRicuLi L  Rii.  .'Statistics  of  agriculture  re- 
lating to  tlie  United  States  and  its  dervend- 
encies  will  be  found  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
agriculture  and  agricultural  products.  Tbe 
State  production  in  1911-12  will  be  found  under 
the  States.  Statistics  of  forei<Tn  countries  will 
be  found  under  the  title  s  <.f  those  countries. 
See  also  AaBICC1.TUB£,  articles  on  crops,  a»l 
IkkigatKHT. 

MANUPACTtTUS.  Statistics  of  manufactures 
in  the  separate  States  will  be  found  in  the 
State  articles.  The  Census  Bureau  issued  dur- 
ing 1912  a  bulletin  containing  a  sumtnarr  nf 
manufactures  for  the  United  State!^.  fhe-« 
figures  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909.  The 
most  important  results  of  the  eenans  will  be 
found  in  the  table  on  pape  745,  which  c<intains 
also  the  p<'rcentaj::o  of  increase  from  i»04  to 
19()<).  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the 
total  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States  in  1000  averaged  6,615.049. 

The  valno  added  by  manufacture  in  1009. 
namely',  the  difTerence  betwepn  the  cost  of 
materials  and  the  total  value  of  products,  was 
$8,530,261,000.  This  figure  best  represenU  tbe 
net  wealth  created  by  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, because  the  gross  value  of  products  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  materials  used,  which  are 
either  the  j)roilucts  of  non-inanufacturin?  in- 
dustries, such  as  agriculture,  forestry,  fi-ilieri.-s. 
and  mining,  or  else  are  themselves  the  ]>ro- 
duct  of  manufacturing  estabiiahmcnU.  The 
value  of  produets  deriml  from  this  latter  class 
of  materials  involves  a  duplication,  inasmuch 
as  the  value  of  the^  materiaU  hab  alrt^ady  fig- 
ured in  the  value  of  products  reported  for  the 
establishments  manufacturing  them  in  the  first 
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Instance;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  given 
product  has  passed  through  several  distinct 
•tige:^  of  manufacture  in  differt'iit  establish- 
ncnts  before  reaching  its  final  form,  this  dupli- 
cation may  be  repeated  aeveral  times.  All  such 
duplications,  as  well  as  the  original  value  of 
materials,  are,  however,  eliminated  in  the  flg- 
ores  for  value  added  by  manufacture.  This 
value  covers  salaries  and  wages — which  repre- 
sent o%'er  one-half  of  tho  total — overhead  elMlfM* 
depKcUiion,  intereit,  taxes,  and  other  expenses 
sttendant  upon  the  maoufttcturing  operations, 
as  well  as  the  ptofltt  of  the  undertaking. 

Statistics  of  maotlfac tares  by  imlustriea  in 
1900,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
lm>year  period,  an  given  in  the  table  below. 

In  this  table  the  industries  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  gross  value  of  pro- 
doets.  Some  of  the  industries  which  hold  a 
very  high  rank  in  gross  value  of  productfl  rank 
coBiparatively  low  in  the  average  number  of 
wsge^mers  employed  and  in  the  value  added 
bv  manufacture.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  in- 
dicates that  the  cost  of  materials  represents  a 
l.irgi'  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  products, 
and  that  therefore  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, of  which  wages  eonstitute  usually  the 
Isigest  item,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  to- 
tal value  of  products.  Thus  the  alavrirtering 
snd  aieat>paakiag  iadoitiy,  whieh  ranks  llrai 


SuMiUBr  voK  TBB  Uniid  STAns  wtm  1M9* 


p.  c. 

CenniB  of  Inc. 

^.  .  1&09  1»M  1904-'09 
Number   of  es> 

UbUahmenta.  268.491  216,180  24.2 
Peraona  engMe4 

in  ttiaaunc* 

tures              i,n9jsn  Mu.ns  SM 

Proprietora  and 
firm    m  e  m- 

„ber8                        SVU6B  m.m  MLl 

Salaried 

employeeH  ..  C19.SB6  St.1 

Wage  earners 
(average 

number)    ...         6,615,046  5,468,383  21.0 

Primary  h.   p...        18,680,776  13,487.707  38.5 

Capital   |18.42«,270.000  112.676.681,000  46.4 

Bnsaaea   1S.4U.0M.0M  U.lM.20e.Ma  40.S 

Sarvlcea              4.MC<lt.eM  9.m.M4.0M  17.1 

Salaries   ....      938,675.000  674,42».0M  0S.4 

Waaea                3.427.038.000  2,610.446.000  SL3 

Materials   ....  12.141.701.0M  S,6M,20I,0W  4t.t 

lUscellaaeoua.  l.MB.07C,M0  1.48«,1IS.0M  tt.l 
Value  o(  pvod- 

ueu                t0.672.062.0M  14.70S.MI.0M  tt.T 

Value  added  bir 

manufacture 

(value  of 

products  leM 

coat  of  ma* 

terlals)    ....   8.630.261.000  6.208.696,000  86.6 


IfanvrAcnnn  bt  Iirooamn'' 


Avernge 

Industries.  Number 

of  Wage 
Ekirners. 

Slatiahtering  and  packing   ^Mff 

Foundries  and   machine  shops   681,011 

Lumber    and    timber   696,010 

Iran  and  steel,  steal  worka   'iMJ! 

Tlonr  and  arist  milbi   '  JM|S 

FMntInc  and  pnbUahlnc   Bl-ili 

CMton  coeds    2IH52 

Oothinr.   men'a    239,696 

B(K>ts  and  shoes   •••  198,297 

Woolen,  worstsd.  and  felt  goods   16S.722 

Tobacco    106.810 

Car   shopa    282,174 

Bread  and  bakeries    100,216 

Iron  and  ateel.  blast  furnaces   38,429 

Clothing,  women's    *?Mi! 

Copper,  smelting  and  refining   16,628 

Liquors,  noalt    H-Hl 

SSttber.    62.202 

fiSFand  molasaes.  not  Including  beet.  13.526 

Batter,  cheese,  and  milk   18.431 

Paper  and  wood  pidp.........   ^^•it'^ 

Autom(j)iileS   *   75,721 

Furniture    128,452 

PHtrolHum   refining    13.929 

KlettrUal   machinery    87,256 

Liquors,   distilled    0.gM 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods   Iz0,t78 

Copper,  tin,  and  abeet  Iron   73.615 

Silk  and  silk  goods   99.037 

Lead,  smelting  and  reflnlttg   .7.424 

Gas.  Illuminating  and  heating   37.215 

Carriages  and  wagons   il'lll 

Canning  and  preserving   TAi?f 

Brass  and  bronxe    40.618 

Oil.    cottonseed   17.071 

Agricultural    implements    50,551 

Patent  medicines    22,896 

Confectionery   il'SfS 

pHint  and  varnish    ll'il! 

Cars,  steam  railroad.....   S'Sff 

Chemicals  •   21.714 

Mkrble  and  stone  work   !*>fSS 

  t4.M7 

I   I.dt4^ 

AB  indualriea.  total.   <.C16,04t 


Value 
of 

I'roducts 
11,370.568,000 
l.i2«,47».0M 
1.16f.l20,0M 

985.723,000 
S83.5S4.OO0 
737.876.000 
628.392,000 
668,077.«iOO 
612.7riS,0uy 
435,»7It,OuO 
416,6;t5.00O 
4i>5, 601,000 
396.865,000 
391,429.0M 
S84.762.0M 
878.806.0M 
274.7S0.0M 
227.874,000 
279,249.000 

2T4,.';r.8.ooo 

267,6.^7.000 

249,2i»:;.ooo 

289,887.000 
226.938.0(10 
221.309,000 
204.699.0M 
20O.144,0M 
199.824.0M 
19«,912.0M 
1B7.4O6.0M 
Itit^.su.OM 

1G9,893,0M 
157,101,000 
149.989.000 
147,868.000 
146.329.000 
141.942.000 
184.796.000 
U4.tM.M0 
128.720.0M 
117,fiS!».000 

in.io.T.oou 

104.719.000 
4,M1.002,OM 

|M.<7t,MI.0M 


Value 

Per 

Cent 

Added 

Increast!  in 

by 

Ten 

Years 

Manufacture 

(a) 

(b) 

1168,740,000 

29.5 

73.8 

688.464.000 

24.4 

68.9 

648.011.000 

U.6 

61.0 

228.222.0M 

tl.O 

H.1 

116.0M,OM 

22.4 

7t.t 

636,101,000 

82.4 

86.7 

257.383,000 

25.1 

85.3 

270,562,000 

52.1 

75.4 

180.060,000 

31.1 

76.8 

163,101,000 

29.1 

75.2 

23;»,r,u9,ooo 

25.9 

68.0 

206,188,000 

62.5 

86.0 

168.831.000 

66.6 

126  3 

70.791.0M 

t2.1 

89.8 

176.904.0M 

n.t 

141.t 

46.t74.0M 

tt.t 

Ut.4 

278,134,000 

28.2 

it.2 

79.595,000 

19.4 

M.7 

31,666,000 

t4.8 

16.6 

39,012,000 

44.0 

109.9 

102,215.000 

53.0 

110.2 

117,556,000 

8278.9 

6148.6 

131,112.000 

41.8 

83.6 

37.725,000 

14.2 

91.2 

112.743.000 

107.7 

139.4 

168.722.0M 

72.8 

111.6 

89.9O2,0M 

64.6 

108.8 

t7.242.0M 

tS.1 

tit.0 

M.146.0M 

61.4 

t2.t 

15.443,000 

tlO.8 

46 

114.386.000 

65.7 

120.3 

77.942,000 

t5.3 

15.6 

56.278.000 

5.2 

58  2 

50,761.000 

49  6 

69.2 

28,035,000 

55.1 

151.8 

86,022,000 

8  5 

44.6 

91.566,000 

20  3 

59.9 

53,645,000 

66.2 

122.3 

45.873,000 

46.8 

79.6 

44.977.000 

28.8 

26.7 

6S.M7.0M 

24.7 

t7.t 

76.690.0M 

C7.4 

7T.t 

44.M2,0M 

1».S 

Ttt 

t.tM.itf.OM 

4t.t 

lt.itO.Stl.tM 

M.4 

iTi 

•  In  the  year  1909.  (a)  Increase  in  average  number  of  wage-earners.  1899-1909.  (b)  In- 
craaae  tn  value  of  products,  1M9-10M.    t  Decrease. 
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la  gnu  v»lue  of  producti,  mud  tlw  flour-mili  aod  molaMM,  the  manufmeture  of  butter  mud 
mnd  grist-min  industrv.  which  renki  fifth  in  ehecM  and  eradenmed  milk,  the  reflDiiig  of  pe- 

that  respect,  both  hold  a  comparatively  low  trolpum,  and  the  smelting  and  refining  of  It-ad. 
rank  with  regard  to  nuniLKT  of  wage-faniers  or  are  other  industries  which  rank  much  hi<:her 
to  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The  blast-  in  gross  value  of  products  than  in  the  nuniUi 
furnace  industry,  the  amelting  and  refining  of  of  wmge-emxnert  or  the  value  mdded  by  manu- 
eopper,  the  mmmifmetiire  mad  nflaiiif  of  Migmr  Itatiif*. 

Taus  I 

Tali»  or  iMPona  aks  EnoigM,  sr  Omnmna^  Caudiiub  Tbabb  IMl  mm  19U 


Countilem  lUl 

Burope  „ 

Donan 

Austrla-Huaganr    16.202,800 

BeWum    37.326,398 

Denmark    2.224.245 

France    121,765.074 

Germany    165.63r..669 

Greece    :^4i2,i35 

Italy    46.365,923 

Netherlanda    34.126.347 

Norway    8.294.S49 

FOftUBml   S.Ul.S7a 

Roiala  In  IMirope    14,7I6.6<I9 

Spain   il.00».01O 

Sweden    S,M8.7S4 

SwitztTlnnd   24. 832.951 

Turkey  In  Europe   k, 817. 145 

United  Kingdom    250.122,175 

ToUl  Europe   770.393.236 

Hofth  Aneriom 

Boraradm    .  S!i*!S 

Britldi  HoBdnrmm    .!•&!•!!! 

Cnnmdm    •t.Ml.TST 

Centrml  Anerlcmn  Stmtem 

Costa   Rica    4.441,601 

Guatf-mala   2,621,919 

Honduras    2.770.016 

Nicaragua    1.460.841 

Panama    3.869.120 

SalTmdor   l.447,M8 

Totml  Ctmtrml  Amerlema  Stmtem. . . .  H.t60.MT 

Mexico    57.311,622 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador    1,299.907 

Weat  Indies 

British:  ^ 

Barbados    -  If 

Jamaica    6,760,689 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   4.706.764 

Other  Brltlah   

Cuba    M6.098.026 

Danish   476.422 

Dutch    385.065 

French    22,274 

Haiti    813.101 

Santo  Domingo    4.419.846 

Total  Weat  Indies   126.247,176 

Total  North  America   iM.MM«t 

South  Anerlcm  ^ 

Ar^enUnm    ''•^''•^I 

Bolivia    140 

Brarli    103.464,111 

Chile    20.230,463 

Colombia    9.894,431 

Er nil  dor    S,2S7,78S 

Kalklrmd  Islandu   

Guianu— British    l.Ml,«M 

Dutch   1,256.633 

Standi    47.630 

Panmumy   35.937 

piro  TTT.   8.940.895 

Unicomr    i.»76.406 

Vemniehi   8.Wt.48» 

Totml  Booth  Amerlcm   i87.4.^f..i04 


Dollars 
18,212.467 
42.648,251 

3,467,351 
133.933.486 
186.042.644 

3.7:?!<,559 
61.817.947 
87,078.888 

8.881,488 

7.8n,810 
86.879.296 
88.821.201 
10.462.650 
18,805.201 

8.504.163 
818.934.838 


ISU 
Dotlmre 

21.083.3.^6 

5it,i"i:;.y23 
I6.3y2.808 

128.303.274 
294,847.562 
847.927 
61,153.592 
106,392.194 
7.868.133 
8.691,888 
84,161.488 
38.678.960 
8,121.424 
729,627 
2.893.500 
638.810.316 


IMS 


84,007.864 

50.140,488 

9.829 

1.031.185 

132.957.326 

28.853.819 

22. 40 1.492 

14.934.955 

14,2S4.7S1 

6,220,248 

3,607,285 

2.360,090 

1.670 

118,978 

1.932.968 

729.006 

766,888 

63.763 

833.676 

13.485 

171.329 

10.614.221 

6,944.196 

8.476,638 

6.958.818 

11,551.681 

4,i«;m 

233,836.235 

121.73G,*;(i4 

24.048.32S 
62.553.352 
15.942.6:» 
155.212.669 
330.450. S3iJ 
««66.136 
73.874.012 
110.322.134 
8.069.94& 
8.778.798 
88.089.098 
81.671.656 
10.504.151 
853.192 
2.2S').g91 
606.97S.989 


899,966,944 

1.293.072.862 

1.467.453.571 

685.519 
M42.4S7 

1.888.814 
l.i4M88 
S88l.180.4fT 

l.iBl,81S 

umjm 
m.m48» 

8.777,296 
2.717,378 
3.043,409 
1,354,492 
4.278,823 
1.510.578 

8.502.536 
2.155.520 
2.396.920 
8,729,694 
80.660,070 
8,186.840 

S.615.56S 
3.579.830 
2.682.020 
2.576.031 
24.724.S3S 
8.816.888 

18.881.871 

88.680,880 

76.767.931 
1.085.808 

53,454.407 
4,729.638 

65.n23.7'iS 
4.642.301 

888,764 
8,165.478 
4.585,715 

1,863.689 
187,890,004 
67,314 
697,638 
92.731 
841.786 
4.186,414 

1.484.608 
4.701,369 
8.380.964 

8,757.050 
88,280.509 
831.636 
819.926 
1.485.516 
6.656.093 
4,143,301 

1.588486 
•.S4S.S78 
8.S«S,4I4 

8.017.8S8 
85.228.061 

915.743 

1,075. Si* 

7.L'-i'".  i>'-7 
5.31 4. o>« 

166.203.637 

88.540.957 

94.515.679 

878.808.818 

4tt.CS8.0e8 

t78.M7.54l 

81.IT8.8tT 
9»8.iST 
40.59 1.818 
15.303.738 
6.6S5.0KI 
2,311. 8<>1 
258 
1.782.49S 
788,544 
848.494 
123.740 
5.»«4.619 
7,382.728 
5,78«.e08 

13S.S44.93* 
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Dollars 

Aden    1.564.783 

China    8l,7«8.838 

ChoMB  (Korea)   41f.0W 

But  Indies— British 

BriUah  India    47.t4t,ltl 

Straits  Settleni«aU    »,«01,814 

Other  BrltlBh  ........................  8,T«8,584 

Dutch   13.720,879 

HonKkonS    2,813.788 

J'iPitn   78,022,980 

I'ersla    1,197.728 

Kussla — Asiatic    1.172. 749 

Biam    78.863 

Turkey  In  Asia    10,889.782 

Other  Asia    69,498 

Total  Asia   l»».07e.910 

Oceania 

British: 

Australia  and  Tasmania   8,669.604 

New   Zealand    2,456.714 

All  other    77,232 

French  Oceania    i*3rt,r)9 

German  Oceania    i5.Zi«l 

Total  Oo««iilft   it.tM.OOT 

Africa 

British  West  Africa   124.740 

British  South  Africa    S.285.546 

BriUsh  East  Africa    1,120.100 

French   Africa    699.669 

GMnaa  AfMea   aM,ft21 

MbfOOGO   144.079 

AwtllKUCM  Africa    224.S06 

Toiltey  IB  Africa— Egypt   18,597.252 

Tripoli   82,751 

Total  Africa    23.754.782 

 l.HiJR«,160 


Imports 


1912 
Dollara 
1.8;»6.21? 
34,147,181 
«,t7t 

59.283.1M 
26,941,554 
11.427,669 
6,891.677 

3,352,606 
87.418,042 
1.632.807 
t,067,573 
85,090 
11,011.939 
132,137 

t46.27».TS8 


11,748,666 
1,078,805 
60,085 
1,217,627 
68,066 

t2.437.»66 

tt.cia.4tt 


814.906 
2.657,328 
923.636 
737,310 
419,81S 
98.949 
92,178 
20,080.161 
176.728 

25.C40.017 


l.tl8.1t8.3W 


1911 
Dollars 
1,553.029 
28,366.606 


ii.m.ui 

t.895^4a 
874,807 
2.984,889 

9,772.730 
44,103,802 
23.798 
1.306,550 
880.140 
l.tOt.401 
 144 

101.812,694 


40,172,846 
7,967,826 
236.702 
727,8/B6 
144.231 

20,'9'28'.763 

70.177.78t 


2.201. 0€0 
12.868,961 
687,868 
1.704,430 
298.573 
57,306 
2,793.887 
2,348,887 
452 

23.78«,967 


t.0tS.6it,74t 


1912 
Dollars 
2,010.188 
19,799,666 
Mt8.tSt 

14.868,671 
3,181,824 
467,696 
8.224,907 
9.780,878 
t7,619.<S4 
118.487 
1.21<;.045 
466,417 


116.382,338 


41.050,329 
8,474.765 
360.043 
717,244 
161.237 

24',V85.93i 

76,449,649 


8.165.268 
18,667.263 
899.084 
4,301.026 
415.202 
23.061 
2,162.740 
1.421,146 
219.491 

27.6*0k064 


2,899.n7.99t 


HlHEBAL  Fboductiok.  A  Complete  tabular 
Biunmarv  of  the  niineral  production  of  Uw 
United  States  in  1911  will  be  found  tmdrr  tiie 
title  Minimal  Production.  The  productioa  of 
different  minermls  and  metaU  in  1911  and  in 
1912,  when  aT«ilnbte,  is  given  vnder  the  sepa- 
rate headings  of  tho^c  articles,  as  GoLO,  SlLTEB, 
Coal,  Coppkb,  Iron  and  SxErj,,  etc. 

KDi  rAUON.  For  an  accnunt  of  oclucntional 
matters  in  the  United  States  in  1912  see  the 
article  Education  in  tub  United  Statis.  For 
notes  of  higher  education  see  UNlTEasiTiBS  AND 
Colleges.  For  notes  of  educational  proereia  in 
the  different  States  896 .the  pnragri^h  Bduoation 
under  those  States. 

RnioiON.  For  an  account  of  the  changes 
an4  growth  of  the  varioua  religioua  denomina' 
Cions  during  the  year,  see  the  artietes  on  the 
respective  denominations.  A  summary  is  also 
given  under  the  article  Relioious  Ocnomiha> 
HONS  AMD  MOVBUSNti. 

Fomoir  Cbu icntcB 

In  the  tables  on  pages  746,  747,  and  748 
given  a  summary  of  the  foroi^rn  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  the  calen- 
dar and  flsotl  ]rear  1912.  The  summary  for 
the  calendar  year  1B12  la  given  in  detail 
eonntriea.  Thia  ia  Table  No.  I.  Table 
y  i  TI.  gives  a  general  summary  of  the 
ctioiDierce  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  Tables  III. 
and  IV.  glv»  tiie  chief  aHiclea  of  Import  «n4 


export  for  the  fiscal  years  1911  and  1912. 
Krom  t)ie  detailed  summary  of  the  calendar 
year  given  in  Table  No.  I.  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  foreign  trade,  including  both  imports 
and  exports,  was  $4,217,351,348,  compared  with 
ft  total  of  $3,624,885,906  in  1911  and  $3,429.- 
163.045  in  1910.  Tlie  total  foreign  trade  in 
1912  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year. 
Of  the  total,  12,399,217,993  represented  exporta 
and  $1,818,133,355  importa.  leaving  a  balance 
in  favor  of  exporta,  or  a  balance  of  trade  of 
$581,084,638.  The  balance  of  trade  in  1911 
was  $560,167,586  and  in  1910  $303..154,753. 
The  total  exports  in  IfUl  were  $2,092,526,746, 
and  in  1010  $1,866,258,904.  The  total  importa 
in  1911  were  $1,532,350,160,  and  in  1910  gl,- 
662,904.151.  Of  the  imports  in  1912.  .'?n92.376,. 
460  were  free  of  duty  and  $H2.5,75G.8ya  were 
dutiable.  Of  tlie  foi  i-r  exports  $21,741,237 
were  free  of  duty  and  61-1,780,7(10  were  dutiable. 

An  examination  of  the  defailed  table  will 
•bow  that  the  largest  total  trade,  incltidinp 
both  export  and  import,  was  with  the  Uniteit 
Kingdom.  The  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  1912  were  $312,934,h;jh,  compared  with 
$2r)(».122,175  in  H)ll.  The  exports  in  l!)i2  were 
$606,975,989,  compared  with  $538,812^16  in 
1011.  The  European  country  with  which  trade 
was  second  in  value  was  Germany.  The  im- 
ports from  tliat  country  in  1912  were  $186,- 
042. «4I.  L-ompareil  with  •*  1  ti.").ti:)ti.(l('.9  in  1911, 
and  the  exports  $330,450,830  in  1912,  oomnared 
with  «204,i47,662  in  1911.    Ranking  next  in 
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order  of  importance  were  France,  Italy.  Bel-  fipires  are  given  above.  Chile,  I'mpmy.  Colom- 

§iuro,  Netherlands,  Russia,  SwiUerland,  and  bia,  and  Venezuela.  1  he  larjrest jmport  trade 
pain,  in  imports;  in  exports,  PVanee,  Nether-  with  Asiatic  countries,  as  be  seen  from 

lands.  Italy,  Belj;iiim,  Austria-Hiingurr,  Spain,  the  table,  is  with  Japan.  TW»  in  1912 
and  Uussia*.  Thi»  imports  from  Canada  in  1912  amounted  to  $37,418,042,  compared  wilh  f7«,- 
amounted  to  $120,851,025,  compared  with  $9.1,-  022,980  in  I  'll.  The  total  trade  with  the 
923  757  in  1911,  and  the  exports  to  Canada  in  British  posw^sions  in  India,  however,  wa» 
1912  amounted  to  $S76,168«489,  compared  with  greater  than  witli  .Japan,  $!t7,652,386  in  1912, 
$299  100,4.57.  The  total  imports  from  South  compared  with  $79,613^19  in  1911.  The  total 
American  eountries  in  1912  amounted  to  $2.33,-  imports  from  China  in  1912  amoanted  to  $35,- 
83ti2.^1  compared  witli  $187,456,104  in  1911.  120,220,  compared  with  $32.Slfi,?Sl  m  1911. 
The  exports  to  bout h  American  countries  were  The  exports  to  .Japan  in  11H2  amounted  to 
considerably  less  than  the  imports.  The  total  $57,51'J,054,  compared  with  $44,103,802  in 
exports  were  $138^44,930  in  1912,  compared  1911;  to  the  British  possessions,  $lS,5iS.l9l, 
with  $121,73«.604  in  1911.  The  lat^t  import  compared  with  $14,403,360  in  1011;  to  China, 
trade  was  witli  Brazil.  $132,957,320  in  1912,  $21.04(^546,  caaipar«d  with  924,l2,7jm  in 
compared  with  $103,404,111  in  1911.    The  ex-  1911. 

port  trade  with  Brazil  in  1912  was  $40..j!i  1.5 lit.  Commebce  wmi  No.N-CoNTiGCors  Ttkbi- 
eonnared  with  |28,8{I3,819  in  1911.  Next  in  tobies.  The  e.vports  to  Alask*  m  1912 
order  of  importance  in  the  import  trade  were  amounted  to  $21,322,536,  compared  with  $14,- 
Ar^entinn  Chile.  Colombia,  VeneJ:uela,  and  693,688  in  1911.  The  imports  from  Alaska  in 
Peru  In  export  trade  Argentina  stands  first,  1912  were  Taloed  at  |e3,385,437,  compared 
with'$51  170,397,  compared  with  §50,140,438  in  with  $18,345,844  in  Iflll.  The  e.vports  to 
1911.   Following  in  order  are  Brazil,  for  which  Hawaii  in  1912  amounted  to  $28,029,240,  com- 

Tablb  n. 

vumwwM  CouumcM,  BT  Gkaiid  Divisiors,  Fiscal  Yeabs  1911  ami  1912 

iMKMnrB 

North  South  Asia  and 

BimuM  America        America         Oce^inla         Africa  Total 

19U   $  tSSSwjw  mrfSHtVIl  ♦ifl'522'2S2  ♦SJfiiJ'iS  H2*I^S2S  *h^'SS'lS!t 

19U   !mr..V.V....«    tU,fii,SM      SM.07S.0W      tl6,0M.llt  M1.M2.S6I  SS.B8I.MS  1.6Sl.N4Jt4 

Exports 

Mil         .... '  lJ0S.t7f.778      467.0«9.H0      108.S»4,8»4  161,4SS.241  23,607.107  S.049.a20.lM 

U18   .""ir".,."'..  ».l4C7St7S»      Slt.SS7.tTl      ltt.S]«.4tl  1S».SSS,074  t4.04S.4S4    " 


Table  III 

Chief  Ami  ici.es  of  lunm  FISCAL  TiAM 

1911  ASP  1918  

Imports  „  „ 

Articles  1912 

Art    works   $  M.4?6.8^!  '  ^V^l'^ll 

AutomobOea                             2.260,769  l.bl9.160 

ChemTalsf  drugs  and  dyes.    95. 101 .006  9|.029.6» 

<^oal                                         6,534,113  8,711,47» 

Copper  and  manutactureo  -r  „,« 

•^Sf                                     SS,013,562  36.843,637 

GoffM    ...V.                        tO,St7,78t  U7.828.64  3 

OoM^  i^^iifaclures  of.  tt.SSt^SBl  tS,lEt.786 

Barthen.    stone,    and  •aoTiai 

eUmware  ...........  ll.4u«tto  t,W7«wi 

'^Manuteetures  of             64.765.999  B9,6r.o.84S 

Unmanufactur^                  30.752.250  34.46|;.866 

■pl^\i                                 i4.r*3;t,3U  14,55:i,;M( 

Fruits,"  Includins:    nuis...    ".SlMf'  «.|J7,2M 

Furs  and  miiniifactureH  of  8,XtT,t47  ,  •.HS.OZS 
HUie.s     and     .«klns  other 

than    fur   skins               10,t04,S80  lQt,4TS.S27 

Indi.i   rubber   and   gutta-  ,/vr /»«^ 

percha    crude                  »1»10.613  1(V5.037,5(V6 

Iron  and  ateel.  and  man* 

ufkctures  of                !2'!25*f5l  IfSSI'SM 

PreelottS  stones...             4ft0IS.lS7  4l.SST.769 

Leather,   and   vanttCae*  « ,a« 

tures   of                          1M36.720  16,16«,706 

Oljg                                       83.023.687  31.348.fi02 

Manufactures   of               31.900.054  27.204.364 

Unmanufactor.  d                 74,9t4,004  t9.t41.t72 

Spirits,    wines,    and   mall  ,« 

^  liquors                             18.004,908  19.S34.40S 

Suicar                                     96,691.096  116.616.079 

Tel                                        17,*1S.6«9  18.207,141 

Tin.   In   bars,   blocks,  or 

pigs                               S7.»1S,S7S  46.S14.198 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured.  S7,SSS,SSS  Sl.SlS.tTO 

Wood,  and  manufactures     ^  ^ 

of                                  6S.t81.S0S  6S,S0S,1S1 

Wool: 

Manufactures    of               18.669.791  14.912.619 

Unmanufactured                 23.228,006  33.078.342 


Table  IV 

Csner  AKncuu  or  Expoit,  Fiscal  Ts 
 1911  Awp  mt  

Articles                   1911  1912 

Agricultural    implements.!  35.973.398  25.440.005 

Animals                                19,048.653  16.447.987 

Brvadstuffs  lt4.Sl8.BS0  lSSJ7»,nf 

Oars,  carriages,  and  otber 

vehicles                           80.634.936  S6.6S7,294 

Chemlc-als.    drugs,  dyes. 

and  madlclnas              SS,007.414  26.117,S17 

Coal                                     4fi,0lS.4St  SS,t4t.7l« 

Copper,    and  manufSo- 

tures  of                    9S»TSt,$SS  mSTCkUT 

Cotton: 

Manofaetures  of             S4.tS7.09S  S1.SSS.SSS 

Unmanufactured                585.318,869  565.849.271 

FertlUzirs                                10.721.132  10.878.908 

Fish                                          7.698.321  8,fi40.S«3> 

Fruits,    including    nuts...    24.498,465  30.»«3,6S« 
Iron  and  steel,  and  man- 
ufactures of.   not  In- 
cluding ore   tS0,TS6.SSl  ftS,li4.t$t 

Leather,    and  manufae- 

tures  of                         53.673.057  60.756.772 

Mineral  oils                       SS41B,Slt  11^47US0 

Meat  and  dairy  produets  14S.SSt,TST  lSS.SSa,S1f 

Naval  stores                       SB,0«S,1S0  SS,Ti4,S«T 

on    cake   and    oil  cake 

meal*                           IS.SSl.ltl  tt.OSf,m 

I^per.  and  iiuiiiufiicture!* 

of                                       19.216.499  19.4SS.050 

Parafnn  and  paraffin  wax     7.378,736  8.m.48< 

Seed.s                                   S.47S.0SS  a.SSS,SM 

Tobacco: 

MSnnfactures  of                4.3$3,5S4  5.i'53,i85 

Unmanufncttired              u,m,iZ(i  42.25i,»S7 

Ve«etablO  oils                   lS,80S.tSS  S6.SSt.9Sl 

Wood,  and  manufseinres 

of                                   92.255.9S1  St,7SS.m 

•  Not  including  corn  oil  cake. 
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pared  "with  $21,f)17.747  in  H)ll.  Imports  from 
Hawaii  amounted  to  $5U,35(},851  in  1012,  com- 

Jared  with  $47,334,271  in  1911.  To  Porto 
;ico  the  exports  in  1912  amounted  to  $83,991,- 
Hi,  compared  with  $35,872,109  in  1911.  The 
imports  from  Porto  Rico  were  vahie3  at  $41,- 
183.009  in  1912,  compared  with  $33.13.^.365  in 

1911.  The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1912  amounted  to  $24,U59,ldO,  compared  with 
$20,896,829  in  1911.  The  imports  from  the 
Philippines  amounted  to  $22,355,310  in  1912, 
«Oinp«l«d  with  $20,104,446  in  1911. 

Intebkal  Coumebce 
Dommo  OoMHi^ci  Oiv  tbb  Great  Lakes. 
Hm  totel  mMl  pMMgM  through  the  Ssult  Ste. 
Vtrfo  Ouial  for  the  nina  months  ending  De* 

eember,  1912,  were  22.778.  Of  th<  so,  14.916 
went  through  the  United  States  canal  and  7862 
through  the  Canadian  canal.  The  total  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  these  vessels  was  56,73d3o7 
snd  the  passengers  carried  numbered  96,877. 
The  principal  articles  carried  in  this  traffic 
were  as  follows:  Kast  bound — Copper,  116,954 
tons;  grain.  69,024,446  bushels;  flour,  8,rt52.153 
barrels;  iron  ore.  46,293,423  short  tons;  lum- 
her,  607.142  H.  feet;  wlieat.  174,086,456  bush- 
de;  genenl  mcrchsndise,  238,865  short  tons. 
West  bound— Oo«l  (hard),  2,142,485  short 
tons;  coal  (soft),  12,789,109  short  tons;  manu- 
factured iron,  629,060  short  tons;  salt,  660,991 
barrels;  feneml  mcrehsndiie,  1,425,918  alwrt 
tons. 

Through  the  Ftortage  Iiske  canals  paased 
1588    steamships    and    697    tu^s    and  tow 

barges,  or  a  total  tonnajje  of  2.393.856.  The 
principal  commodities  carried  through  these 
canals  in   the   nine  months  to  December  31, 

1912,  were:  Bituminous  coal,  1,111,983  tons; 
wheat,  3,159,983  bushels)  flour,  1,747,415  bar- 
rels; iron  ore.  74,308  short  tons;  iron  naau- 
factures,  119,656  short  tons;  salt,  108,977  bar- 
rels; shingles,  183,802  M.;  general  merchan- 
dise, 170,689  tons.  The  tutal  commerce  passing 
through  these  canals  was  2,428,578  tons.  The 
traflie  passing  through  Sturgeon  Bay  and  the 
Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal  for  the  season  end- 
ing December  31,  1912,  was  ooU.UiO  short  tons. 
The  vessels  passing  through  numbered  2134, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,267,695.  The  chief 
artieles  of  traffic  were  coal,  grata,  lumber, 
poeta,  and  railroad  ties. 

RscEiPrB  AND  DiSBiTBSEifERTS.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  figures  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shows  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  federal 
for  the  fiscal  years  1911  and  1912: 
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avii  and  mlaeelbui.$lTS.nt.Stf.04 

Postal  deficiency  

War    Department   160.135,975.89 

Na  vy  DeiMurtment. . . 
Indians  ............. 

Pensions   ......i 

Int.  on  publle  debt.. 


119.937.644.39 
20.933.869.44 

167.980,675.01 
tl.811.S34.1S 


Ordinary 
ments   li4.137,M7.8» 

Panama  Canal  dis- 
bursements   $7,0CS,B15Ji 

Public  debt  dis- 
bursements   SSMtHM 

Total,   excluSlTe  Of 

postal   TM,424.849.67 

FMtal  aspeadttures.  t»7.t79.m.M 

Total,  indudlnc 

postal   $144,086,666.06 

Esosas  or  reeelvta.,  $8,801,868.68 


1»1S 
$172,256,794.41 

1.668.194.88 
148.795.421  92 
135,691.955.72 

20.134.839.80 
163,590.466.26 

8i.ei6.800.4S 


664.663.948.47 
8<,$$7.$74.l$ 
18.448.ttT.68 


718.529.661.66 
846.744.016.88 


$066,278,677.64 
86.076.668.84 


Baeelpts 
1011 

Customs   8814.4f7.07L84 

Internal  revenue: 

Ordinary    289.012.224.20 

Corporation   tax   33.516.976.60 

'  '    a  RUbllQ  laiida  6.7S1.684J$ 
  68,614.444.4$ 

Ordinary  receipts.  701.872,874.40 
Paaanm   Canal  re- 
ceipts*   18.102.170.04 

Public  debt  receipts  40,232,666.00 

Total,  exclusive  of 

postal    759.707.100.03 

Postal   revenue   237.870.823.60 

Total,  including 
postal   $097,686,928.63 

•  I'roccc-ds  rif  hi >n']^i 


191$ 
$$11,$11.471.$2 

293.028.895.93 
28.583.303.78 
6.898.704.74 
68.481.7H.74 

491.778.448.87 

33.189,104,15 
20.637.646.00 


745.505.214.52 
240.744.016.88 


1992.249.230.40 


The  receipts  Mkl  disbursements  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1913,  are  estimated  by  the 
Seeretarj  of  the  Treasuiy  in  this  annual  re* 
porta  as  follows  i 

Receipts 

Customs   $328,000,000.00 

Internal  revenue    897.004.000.04 

Corporation  tax    89.000.000.00 

Miscellaneous    67.000.000.00 


Total  ordinary  receipts  $711,000,000.00 

Dtsbursements  • 

avil  estabUahanent   $177,400,444.44 

War  DepartUMBt    168.000.000.00 

Navy  DepartBient    iso.ooo.ooo.oo 

Indian  servlee   is.ooo.ouo.oo 

Pensions   146.000,000.00 

Interest  on  the  publte  debt   I8.$04.000.00 


Total  ordinary  dlabursementa   670,800.000.00 

Surplus  for  1912  In  ordinary  receipts  40.200,000.00 

Panama  Canal  disbursements   41;000,000.00 

Miscellaneous   redemptions   of  tlie 

public  debt    IBO.444.44 

Total  saUaBated  deflcit  1J44.444.44 

CoiirAIB.  The  coinage  executed  at  the  mint<: 
of  the  United  States  durin<;  the  cairtiil.ir  ycir 
1912  was  as  follow.s; 


Denomination 

Double 


Pieces 
149.824 


U2 

Value 
%  2,9Sfi,480  00 


1.182.144 
616.197 

<  ,UDii,n.iu.uu 
5.910.720.00 
1,540,492.60 

Total  sold. ........... . 

.  8.488.848 

17.498.588.60 

Half  dollars  

.  5,221.500 
.  6.108.700 
.  84.680,700 

2.610.750.0O 
1477.176.00 
8.418.094.40 

44,>ii;'i,;<iM> 

7. 340.995.00 

Five  cents  

34.948.714 
.  82,995.060 

1,747,436.70 
829.950.60 

Total  minor  

.117.948.774 

8.477484.94 

Total  oelDaace  144.447.988  $87,416,908.84 


Coinage  for  sovsntmeot  of  Philippine  islands 


Silver — Pesos   680.000  pieces 

20  centavos   760.000  " 

10  centavos  1,010,000  " 

1  eenuvo  8.041.000  '* 

CMnace  for  Costa  Rica 

10  centimes  147,7n  plaeea  ^ 

6  oentUnes  635.66$  •* 
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Genera!  Stock 
Jan.  2.  1913 

Oold    coin    (Inoliidliiff   bullloo  in 

Treaaun')   •♦1.878,577.122 

t  CSold  i-ertlilcjitea   

Standard  sllv&r  dollars   481,020 

t  Silver  certiflcates   ,  

Subsidiary   silver    •*  174.638.163 

Treamiry  notes  of  USO   2,n7.000 

United  States  tuites   846.M1.018 

NaUonal  bank  llot«s   750.972.246 

Total   I3.719.046.M7 


t  Held  In  Treas. 
Jan.  2,  1913 

1170.983.732 
128,747.197 
16&.022 
12.S14.4M 
17,814,866 
10.115 
6,996,837 
80,787,771 


Money  In  Circulation 
Jan.  2,  1913         Jan.  '2.  1911 


1623.169.221 
956.686.972 
74.628.998 
477,972.642 
156,723.308 
2.786.88S 
239.686.179 
720.184.475 


$614,026,906 
906.944.367 
74.SS8.S91 
4T8.027.2S4 
147.773.01S 
3.078.614 
837.9&O.SM 
705.236.e42 


|l68.S18.m        U.K<K121,6»Q  U.267.ft7SJ22 


Population  of  QontlMntAl  Uuitad  StatM  JmauMT  i»  ttlti  ««ttmftt«d  «t  M,4iM,000:  drevlKEiM 

per  capita.  $34.72. 

*  A  revlMea  e.Htimate  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  stock  of  ^Id  coin  was  adO|»t«A  iB 
the  statement  fur  August  1.  1907.    There  was  a  reduotloti  of  $136,000,000. 

**  A  ravlMd  «stliiwto  hy  th»  Dlractpr  of  th*  Mint  of  the  stock  of  suMdlaiT  silver  cola 
adopted  la  iha  atatcinant  of  Saiitambtr  i.  IMOi  Tbara  waa  a  reduction  of  |t,700,000. 

tFbr  rodamptlon  of  outstandtaff  eartlfloatca  an  aaaot  aqiilvalent  In  amount  at  itt 
piiata  kinds  of  money  is  held  In  tlia  Troaaury;  and  la  not  Included  In  the  account  of  mon 
as  assets  of  the  government. 

1  This  statement  of  money  held  In  the  Treasury  as  assets  of  the  govemmtnt  does  not  Include 
deposits  of  public  money  in  oational  bank  depositaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  atatea.  amounting  to  |Sj|,Ml»iM.OI.  For*  full  Matoment  of  aaaato^  aoa  PuWie  Debt  tuto- 
ment. 


National  D>:bt.    The  amount  and  classification  of  tbe  t'i.;t<  i!  States  ttutiional  ddbt  at 

the  i'nd  of  the  calendar  vonr=   IPIO,  1911,  and  1012.  were  fuDows: 


Dee.n,lUO  Dee.ti.mx  Oae.n.ltls 

Interest -bearing  debt  at  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 

and  redeemable  from  1908  to  1061.  inclustVO  |  912.317.490  00  |  963.369.390  |  964.631.630  00 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased  since  maturitr          1.99&,046.26  1.821.830  1.696.070.36 

Debt  bearlBV  no  Interest                                     itT.»M,401.4t  WMH^m  mTM.6dLf» 

Sr»!!!lUii-i«ia  wa::::::::::::  "^^^ 

Net  debt   fl.nS.tSt.46E.K  tl.tM.WOi.in  tl.lfT.4tS.40t.»4 


Abmx 

8TBEW0TH  or  TRB  Abvt.  On  Jnne  80,  1912, 

tlir  ;i  tual  Htrenpth  of  the  regular  army  was 
4470  .tflTicers  and  77,835  enlisted  oieo,  a  total 
of  82,.'j05.    This  was  an  increase  over  July  30, 

1911,  ol  189  officers  and  7834  enlisted  men. 
There  were,  in  addUion,  Philippine  seonts  num> 
boring  180  officers  and  54S0  onlistod  men.  The 
j^eo^raphiortl  diHtribution  of  the  army,  includ- 
ing the  Philippine  scouts,  on  June  30,  1912, 
was  aa  follows:  In  the  United  States,  61,5S4; 
in  Alaska,  1232;  in  the  Philippines,  regular 
army  10,970,  Philippine  scouts  &660:  in  China, 
1258;  in  Porto  Rico,  614;  in  Hawaii,  3969;  in 
ibs  Cftii  i^  Z  iiM  .  821;  troops  cn  route  and  of* 
fleers  at  other  foreign  stations,  1859.  During 
the  fiscal  year  395  second  lieutenants  were  ap* 
pointed  in  the  army.  Of  these,  177  were  srad* 
nates  from  tbe  tTnited  States  HiTitary  Aead> 
emy.  29  were  from  amonff  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  army,  and  ISO  were  irom  civil  life.  These 
appriiiif meiit.s  left  1.(4  vacancies  of  second  lieu- 
tenancies in  tbe  line  on  October  15,  1912,  and 
20  vacaneics  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  on  June  30, 

1912,  was  about  ll(i  per  cent,  below  its  author- 
ized strength.  There  win  iluring  the  year 
158,917  applicants  for  enlistment  and  re^nlist- 
ttent.  Of  these  only  about  25  per  cent,  were 
aeoepted,  a  smaller  percentage  than  during  the 
preceding  year  ana  indicating  a  contTntied 
maintenance  of  the  existing  standards  of  care 
of  selection.  The  percentage  of  desertions  was 
about  3  of  the  whole  number  of  enlistment 
contracts  in  force  during  the  year  and  rose  from 
2.2S  for  tbe  preceding  year,  a  percentage  lower, 
with  oni^  pv.f(.|)tion,  than  in  otMr  yttW 
during  tbo  paat  QO  ycara. 


Abict  RGOBOAiTizATioir.  During  the  year  aa 
inportani  general  scheme  for  amnr  rcorganiza- 
tion  was  perfected  by  the  war  college  division 
of  tbe  general  staflT.    This  plan  is  the  result 

of  a  system  of  post-graduate  'lu  iti  n  which 
ia  being  carried  on  at  service  schools  at  Leav* 
enworth,  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  war  college  at 
Washington.  In  general  seons  and  purpose  tbe 
plan  Is  a  eonfltroetive  spplieation  to  modera 
Auieriean  c«nditinng  of  the  principles  of  BiK- 
tary  policy  cartfully  worked  out  by  General 
Upton  in  hi.s  exhaustive  studies  of  military 
policy  eoon  after  tbe  Civil  War.  Tbe  scbeoM 
is  too  complicate  for  detailed  discussion  in 
this  place.  A  summary  of  its  principle  fea< 
turefl,  however,  may  be  noted.  It  deals,  first, 
with  the  general  relations  Ix'tween  the  land  anj 
naval  forces;  second,  with  tbe  relation  beiwt^ 
the  land  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  including 
the  detacbmenta  on  foreign  senriee;  tiilrd,  witS 
tbe  land  forces  wttbln  tS«  territorial  Itntits  of 
the  United  States,  including  thr-  f'.n-.p  roqiiiTTd 
to  raise  armies,  relations  of  the  two  classes  of 
citizen  soldiers,  organized  and  unorganized,  the 
relation  of  tbe  regular  army  to  the  nation's 
war  power,  and  tbe  Joint  use  of  regulars  and 
citizen  ^nl-Iirrv;  fniirth,  the  plan  deaU  \»  ith 
the  peace  .id:miusitration  of  the  regular  land 
forceri,  including  the  relations  between  tbe 
coast  artillery  and  the  mobile  army  and  tbe 
diTision  snd  administration  of  the  forces  in 
the  continental  United  States;  fifth,  it  deals 
with  the  reserve  system  and  outlines  a  plan 
for  a  regular  army  reserve,  UnorgaTii/ed  re- 
serves, Special  reiJerveH,  and  reserves  for  the 
citizen  soldiery.  Other  details  considered  to 
this  p!nn  are  *tie  tnrticul  orgaiii/jjt j(7n  nf  mo 

bile  iroopa,  the  relation  ol  promotion  to  organ* 
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iz^tion,  a  BiiggestioD  a^i  to  initial  tactical  or- 
giiiiiiutlitiu  for  the  mubilu  army  witb  a  pro- 
><ramme  of  gradual  expansion  into  a  field  army, 
plan*  for  r&iiiog  and  organiziiiff  the  natiooal 
volunteer  foreei»  and  eomiderationa  determia* 
ing  the  atreiiKth,  compositlun,  mid  or^uiilzution 
of  the  land  lorccs  of  the  United  Stat»>9.  The 
final  suggestion  in  ihh  plan  of  organization 
coDoerna  a  council  of  national  defense,  this  to 
inelada:  Tlie  Prwident;  the  secretaries  of 
State,  War,  and  Navy;  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  on  appropriations,  foreiffn  affairs, 
tiulitary  affairs,  naval  aiTaiis,  ill  the  Senate; 
the  chairmen  of  the  coiumitte^s  on  appropria- 
tion?,  foreign  affairs,  military  affairs,  and 
Mvai  affaira  in  the  Uouae  of  Aepreaentativca} 
the  chief  of  the  general  ttafT  of  we  array;  an 
ofTiecr  of  tht>  navy  not  below  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain; the  president  of  the  army  war  college; 
and  the  president  of  the  navy  war  collff^e. 

Xliere  18  especial  need  of  tbe  reorganization 
of  foreign  garrisons  on  acooant  of  the  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
new  readjuntnient  of  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines. A  garrison  of  troops  will  be  necessary 
at  tbe  canal  in  order  that  the  fortifications 
naj  be  properly  manned  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  It  ia  eatimated  bj  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  not  Imb  than  dfiOO  ehould  eompoae  thle 
garrison.  The  plan  of  rt'adjustmi'nt  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Philippines,  bejfun  in  1911,  was 
carried  out  in  1912.  The  former  parrison  of 
18  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  at  re* 
dneed  strength  was  replaced  by  a  garrison  of 
6  rejrimpnts  of  full  strength.  The  six  regi- 
mpnts  which  were  tliua  relieved  from  Philip- 
pine 8«Tvice  were  rftun;r.;  (n  I  nU  d  States 
and  are  available  to  furnish  the  Panama  and 
Hawaiian  garrisons.    In  addition  to  this  reor- 

Sanization  of  foreign  troopi,  atept  were  taken 
orinff  the  year  to  organise  the  army  within 
tbe  Imited  States  on  a  tactical  basis.  Hitherto 
the  arngr  baa  been  administered  according  to  a 
purely  geographical  organization,  and  the  mo- 
bile traopa  were  acattered  in  about  40  posts 
aitnated  in  24  different  States,  conUining  an 
average  strength  of  less  than  TOO  men  at  each 
post.  Plans  were  practically  completed  at  the 
t-rid  of  the  year  under  which  these  l  iated 
unite  will  be  united  into  a  tactical  organiza- 
tion of  three  infantry  divisions,  each  consisting 
of  two  or  three  brigades  of  infantry,  and  eo 
far  as  practicable  of  a  proper  proportion  of 
divisional  Lvatry  and  artillery.  In  addition 
there  will  be  several  separate  brigades  of  cav- 
alry arailnU*  for  tbe  foAnatkm  of  n  eaTalry 
diviaioB, 

LamsLATlOir.    The  vmy  appropriatton  bill 

piussod  October  21,  1912,  contained  many  im- 
portant provisions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army.  It  provided  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  office  establishmenta  of  the  auarter- 
master-general,  the  commiseary^general,  and 
the  paymaster-general  of  the  army  into  ona 
hureau  of  the  \»Br  Department,  to  he  known 
.IS  the  ■•quartermaster's  buri m";  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  quartermaater's,  the  8ub«ii$t- 
ence,  and  pay  departments  of  the  army  into  a 
single  department,  to  be  known  as  tbe  "quar* 
termaeter  corps  of  the  army."  James  B.  Ale- 
shire,  formerly  quartermaster-general,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  new  quartermaster  corps. 
The  act  also  provided  for  a  general  wrvice 
eorpa  of  enlisted  men  to  do  for  the  army  such 
woric  as  that  of  elerkst  engineers,  firemen,  ear- 
penlcra,  teanaters,  eic^  wbleb  work  waa  hera> 


tofore  pcrforuif  'i  '  y  a  large  force  of  civilian 
employees  and  soldiers  detailed  on  extra  duty. 
By  a  third  provision  of  the  same  act  tbe  de- 
tachment of  officers  below  the  grade  of  major 
from  dnty  with  tbeir  companies,  troops,  or  bat- 
teries w'^t''  ri-.tricted  undrr  St  vcre  penalty,  un- 
less they  uhali  have  been  preticat  for  duty  wilh 
such  organizations  for  at  leSSt  tWO  OOt  Of  the 
preceding  six  years. 

On  FM>ruary  16  Major43«ieral  Flrederiek  C. 
Ainsworth  was  removed  from  his  office  as 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  after  37 
years  of  service.  He  entered  the  army  in  1874 
aa  a  surgeon.  General  Ainsworth  waa  removed 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  charged 
blm  with  insubordination  the  next  day  on  bis 
own  awlleatlon.  In  removing  General  Aint- 
worth,  Mr.  Stimson  alleged  that  ho  had  "  im- 
pugned the  fairnesis  and  intelligence  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  War,  under  whose  authority  the 
propoeition  in  question  [tbe  proposal  of  tbe 
general  staff  to  make  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  muster  rolll  was  submitted  to  you.  You 
also  criticised  and  impugned  the  military  ca- 
pacity of  the  olTicers  of  the  genera!  staff  and 
the  war  college.'  This  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance of  insubordination  and  impropriety." 
General  Ainsworth  and  General  Wood,  ehief  of 
staff,  had  long  been  at  odds  on  the  question  of 
the  proper  conduct  of  tln  ir  rcspcitivr  iliitli  ? 

On  February  16  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  army  bill  pro- 
viding for  consolidation  of  the  office  of  army< 
general  and  inspector-general  with  that  of  ehlef 
of  staff.  The  House  also  adopted  a  measure 
abolishing  five  of  tho  fifteen  cavalry  regiments 
and  indorsed  the  action  which  it  li-ul  taken  on 
the  previous  day  in  advancing  the  terms  of 
enlistment  from  three  to  five  years.  This  pro- 
posal waa  strongly  opposed  by  General  Wood* 
by  Secretary  StTmson,  and  President  Taft. 

When  this  bill  came  to  the  Senate  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  amendment  abolishing 
live  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  as  well  as  to 
other  amendmenta  which  were  new  legislation. 
A  oonferenee  eommlttee  of  the  two  houses  waa 
appointed  and  on  May  27  ihr-  bill  was  again 
submitted  to  Congress.  it  had  l)een  prratly 
changed,  several  of  tlie  old  amendment-;  had 
been  struck  out  and  others  even  more  radical 
had  been  added.  One  of  these  was  made  with 
tbe  plain  intention  of  preventing  tbe  further 
service  of  General  Leonard  Wood  as  ehief  of 
staff.  Tt  provided  certain  conditions  of  service 
under  %Uiiiit  not  only  General  Wood  but  many 
of  the  other  general  officers  who  were  in  direct 
line  for  appointment  as  chief  of  ataff  would 
have  been  iDeligibte.  The  eonferenoe  report 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  .Tune  10  and 
by  the  House  on  .Tune  13.  The  President 
promptly  vetiK-d  tlu-  bill,  largely  on  account  of 
the   provision    r^-lnting   to   the   chief   of  staff. 

The  President  lion  left  the  War  Departp 
ment  without  funds  and  it  was  necessary  for 
Confess  to  pass  three  special  resolutions  con- 
tinuing tlie  appropriation  act  of  1912.  The 
apprupriatiuu  bill  with  the  objectionable  ele- 
ments eliminated  was  Anally  signed  bj  tim 
President  on  August  9. 

Thb  National  GvAan.  Secretary  Stimson  in 
his  annual  report  made  recommendations  in 
regard  to  leprislation  relating  to  the  national 
guard  with  tiie  object  of  bringing  these  organ- 
izations under  more  direct  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment when  war  is  threatened.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  tha  vie  ,of  the  national  guard  by  tho 
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federal  government  is  limited  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  functions  of  executing  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  BuppreBsin<;  i n  in  ^  tiuii,  and  re- 
pelling invasion.  It  cannot  Us  utreU  outside  the 
limiti  of  the  United  States.  It  thne  cennot 
be  wKd  for  general  militeiy  purpoiee.  Tl»e 
reeoinniendatione  ineloded  paymcBt  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlio  national  kuai'<^  and  provisions  tlmt 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  organiz-atiun 
to  be  transferred  and  made  avuilubit'  ad  a  gen- 
eral military  force,  and  not  militia,  in  time  of 
war.  He  urged  the  neeeeaity  of  providing  these 
bodies  with  adequate  training  so  that  they 
would  be  useful  as  volunteers  in  emergencies. 
He  huid  lliat  an  attempt  to  use  them  in  war 
as  a  militia  would  be  to  disregard  some  of  the 
meet  costly  and  bloody  experiences  uf  uur  his- 
tory. A  militia  pay  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken.  Mr.  Stim- 
son  also  recommended  the  passage  of  tlie  vol- 
unteers' bill,  providing  the  riecesnttry  legisla- 
tion under  which,  in  time  of  war,  a  force  of 
national  volunteers  can  be  created  without 
delay.  Even  if  the  mititia  were  organized  as 
indicated  above,  there  would  be  available  only 
about  UHJ.OiK)  men,  wliich  would  be  an  entirely 
iniuicquate  fi>rce  under  serious  condition  .  A 
bill  giving  the  government  power  to  ur>:ani^e 
national  voluntsers  was  pendllig  in  <3oingmi<>^. 

MiLiTABT  Qpnunoics.  The  Mtive  operations 
of  the  army  during  the  year  were  eonined  to 
tlie  Philippines  and  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 
In  the  Philippines  there  was  less  trouble  from 
outlaws  and  from  tadronea  than  in  former 
years*  The  on^  affair  of  serious  character  waa 
an  attack  made  on  Capt.  Epbraim  G.  Peyton's 
command,  Troopa  A  and  C,  Second  Cavalry, 
and  Thirty-fourth  and  Fifty-socond  companies, 
Philippine  ScoutH.  by  a  band  of  Moro  outlaws 
on  January  14,  lUi2.'  in  the  island  of  Jolo.  One 
offieer  and  one  enlisted  man  were  wounded  in 
the  engagement,  and  20  Moros  vera  loand  dead 
after  the  conflict. 

The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico 
during  1S)12  made  it  necessary  to  patrol  the 
frontier  ho  M  to  enforce  neutrality.  The  Sec 
ond  Cavalry  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  Kl  Paso, 
and  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry  to  Forte  Clark  and 
Mcintosh.  Oh  S(  j  ti  mber  7,  1912,  owing  to  bor- 
der raids  by  Mexicans,  formerly  part  of  Orozco's 
rebel  army,  the  Ninth  Cavalry  was  ordered 
from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  and 
the  Thirteenth  Cavalry  was  ordersd  to  El 
Tex.,  from  Fort  Riley.  These  troo|M  assisted 
in  Texas  in  the  suppression  of  General  R^es* 
attempt  to  instigate  an  in.surreetion  against 
Madero's  government,  and  later,  after  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  ("ongress  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  uito 
Mexico,  they  assisted  in  the  enforcement  of  that 
legislation,  which  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  unsucoessful  end  of  the  insurrection  led  by 
General  Oraaeo  in  Chihuahua.  After  the  rebel 
forces  hsd  been  broken  vp  or  aeattered  and 
were  raiding  the  border,  there  was  considerable 
active  patrol  duly  performed  by  United  States 
troops  to  prevent  raids  upon  American  ranches 
in  Texaa  and  Arizona.  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Duncan  was  In  command  of  the  Departntosnt  of 
Texrif*.  and  in  charge  of  t]w%e  operations  until 
his  death,  on  May  14,  1912,  after  whieh  Brig.- 
Gen.  K.  Z.  Steevcr  succeeded  liim.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  on  duty  on  the  Mexican 
border  'six  regiments  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  and 
n  hnU  ol  infantry,  a  battery  of  ikeld  artillery, 


two  of  coast  artiller}',  and  one  com* 

pany  ol  ^.i^ual  corns  troops.  The  approximate 
total  btrength  of  tosae  troops  was  6764  offesrs 

and  enlivted  men. 

Ekectio.n  or  Coast  FoaririCATiojss.  Work 
continued  on  fortiScations  for  the  defense  of 
Honolulu  and  Pterl  Harbor  during  1912  and 

it  was  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1913  tliey  would  tx-  advanced  to  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent,  of  comjdetion. 

The  fortincations  of  Subig  Bav  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  completed.  The  fortifleatisos 
of  Manila  Bay  were  about  three-fourths  com- 
pleted, and  with  the  funds  already  appropri- 
ated could  be  advaaesd  about  90  per  eent.  to> 
wards  completion. 

At  Gusntflnamo,  Cuba,  some  emplaoemcnto 
were  provided  for  medium  and  rapid-fire  guns. 
About  $285,000  was  «tpeodsd  for  that  purpose 
and  for  the  ereCtlOB  of  StmetttrM  fiM  the 
mining  system. 

Natt 

VAXAt.  Ami.    The  experiment  of  detailing 

four  naval  aids  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  his  conduct  of  naval  alfair^.  first  inau- 
gurated by  Secretary  Meyer,  ba.s  Ix-en  !<o  suo- 
censful  that  Mr.  Meyer  in  bis  annual  report  for 
l'J12  recommended  tJiat  these  four  aids  be  legkl- 
iaed.  He  said  that  during  a  trial  extending  over 
three  jrears  he  had  become  eonvineed  that  effi- 
cient administration  of  tli  ■  lui -y  cannot  be  a.:- 
complished  by  the  secretary  without  ttuine  aurt 
of  a  board  or  council  made  up  of  expert  advisers. 
The  four  aids  ■  appointed  by  Secretary  Meyer 
are  as  follows;  Aid  for  operations  of  Uie  fleet; 
aid  for  personnel;  aid  for  materl.tl;  and  aid 
for  inspections.  These  officers  are  without  ex- 
ecutive autlmrity,  but  have  a  supervisory  fune- 
tion  and  i^erve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
"aid  for  o|K-ration8"  gives  his  entire  time  to 
the  operations  of  the  fleet.  He  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  war  college  and  the  general 
bonn!  iiri  war-plans  and  -^f. i  nt.-L-i'.-.-ii  matter*. 
The  ■  aid  for  personnel "  is  inatrumeutal  ia 
cortrdinating  tbe  work  of  the  bureau  of  nnvi- 

Stion,  tbe  burean  of  medicine  and  aurgsiy. 
B  marine  corps,  oflioes  of  naval  militia,  naval 
re-uTve,  ;ivi:ition,  radio-telegraphy,  and  of  the 
judgcadvoLate-general.  The  "aid  for  mate- 
rial" act*  largely  as  referee  when  ditTeiences 
of  opinion  arise  between  beads  of  the  different 
bureaus  making  uo  the  division  of  material. 
The  "  aid  for  inspectiona "  is  especially  ebarged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  two 
permanent  departmnil  inspection  htianls.  tin- 
one  for  ships  and  tlie  other  for  shore  stations. 
All  four  aids  recommend  tlm  Msignmento  nf 
flag  officers  and  Mintains. 

The  Fuxni.  The  vessels  of  tbe  navy  sre 
divided  into  the  Atlantic  flwt,  the  Paeifi- 
tleet,  the  Asiatic  Heet,  the  Atlantic  torpedo 
lleet,  the  Pacific  torpedo  flce|»  and  Onattnirasd 
vessels  in  active  service. 

Throughout  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  Atlmtie 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hu?-> 
Osterbaus.  carried  on  exercises,  manceuvre^i.  a  id 
lleet  training.  In  the  winter  of  ISM  11:.'  thi^ 
uaual  visit  was  made  to  UuantAnamo  Bay, 
where  there  was  target  practice  and  other  exer- 
cises. No  foreign  emiass  were  made  by  tbe  fleet 
during  tbe  year.  One  squadron  of  the  Qe^t 
welcomed  the  German  fleet  which  eallenj  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  New  York  in  JuiMf.  1»12. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  it  became  necessarr 
to  employ  one  aqoadron*  of  tbe  fleet  in  iki» 
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waters  of  Cuba  and  vicinity  beeauM  of  the  dia- 
furbed  eondUfons  esfsting  in  that  rcpublie,  but 

by  the  end  of  JnrK»  conditions  had  so  improved 
as  to  permit  of  the  release  of  these  vessels 
Itnd  their  return  to  tlieir  usual  cxiTcises. 

The  Pacific  fleet,  coosi»ting  of  two  divisions 
oi  annoivd  eroiwn,  tbree  in  the  first  division 
and  two  in  the  second,  was  until  March  7,  1012, 
tinder  the  command  of  Kear-Admirai  Chauncey 
Thonjas.  On  that  day  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rear--Admir4il  W.  II.  H.  Soutiierland.  Ihe 
•Wrly  part  of  the  year  was  spent  by  this  fleet 
in  ovwrbanliniff,  docking,  and  target  practiee. 
But  in  November,  1911,  conditions  made  it  de* 
sirable  for  the  fleet  to  base  at  Honolulu.  About 
three  and  a  half  months  were  i>pt:nt  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  with  Honolulu  as  a  base. 
On  March  18  six  veaaels  tailed  lor  the  naval 
station  at  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
operated  in  that  vicinity  until  iho  latter  part 
of  June,  when  they  crusiied  to  Chmii  and  Japan 
and  the  voyage  home  was  started. 

The  Asiatie  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Renr«Adm{ral  Joseph  B.  Murdodc,  ihrougliotit 
the  ftsrnl  vear  continued  operations  on  the 
Asiatic  btation.  During  the  revolution  in 
China  in  the  winttir  of  1911-12  very  valuable 
services  were  rendered,  and  all  availnble 
strength,  including  the  destroyers,  was  concen- 
trated in  Chinese  waters.  Rear-Admiral  R^* 
inald  F.  Nicholson  succeeded  Rear-Admiral 
Murdock  in  July,  lfll2.  The  submarines  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet  made  a  very  successful  cruise  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  April,  1012.  The  ves- 
sels of  this  fleet  were  ordered  to  Nicaragua  dur- 
ing the  revolution  under  General  Venn  and 
through  fhrir  efforts  order  was  established  in 
that  country.  See  I'mted  States,  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  Atlantic  torpedo  fleet  of  destroyers  and 
■abmarlnea  continued  their  vatoable  and  in- 
structive exercises  in  developing  the  offensive 
and  defensive  tactics  of  torpedo  boats,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Atlantic  fleet  whenever 
opportunity  off'ered.  This  fleet  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  organization  in  Mareli,  1918,  when 
tbo  destroyers  with  their  tendtfs  vrers  attaehed 
to  the  Atlantio  Heet  as  tiie  torpedo  flotilla 
flMreof,  and  nine  subniarinea  and  their  three 
tenders  were  constituted  &»  the  Atlantic  Huh- 
marine  flotilla,  a  separate  organization  whirh 
will  be  attached  to  the  fleet  whenever  joint 
ezereises  are  possible. 

The  Pacific  torpedo  fleet,  consisting  of  tweh'o 
destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  and  two  subma- 
rines with  tenders,  also  carried  out  tactical  and 
strategical  exercises  of  an  advanced  nature  and 
▼alnable  information  was  obtained  from  their 
operations.  Shortage  of  personnel  made  it  nec- 
essary to  place  most  of  tnese  vessels  in  reserve 
go  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1(112  only 
one  group  of  five  destroyers  reniained  on  active 
service,  together  with  two  new  submarines  that 
took  the  place  of  two  older  ones  plaoed  in 
reserve. 

N!nniT  T7ATI0X  of  the  Fr.Errrs.  The  second 
inobilj'-aLiuii  ul  the  Atlantic  fleet  took  place 
in  the  North  River,  New  York  City,  beginning 
October  14,  1912.  Simultaneously  there  was  a 
nobilizatkiii  of  the  Asiatie  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  mobilized  at  San  Francisco.  The  ves- 
s<l-  if  the  Atlantic  fleet  assembled  at  New 
York  on  October  14  and  were  inspected  on  the 
forenoon  of  that  day  by-  the  Secretary  of  tlie 

l^avT*   In  the  aftttniopu  9$.  the  same  day  the 
191»-4t 


President  inspected  the  fleet  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  reviewed  it,  as  the  ships  passed  out 
of  the  harbor  in  fleet  formation.  At  this  re- 
view there  weie  31  battleships,  4  armored  cruis- 
ers, and  88  smaller  vessels,  representing  a  total 
displacement  of  720,480  tons.  Tliere  were  at- 
tached to  these  ve^ls  1300  officers,  27,iM4  en- 
listed men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps. 
Among  the  battleships  were  the  Arkanmtt  and 
the  Wyoming,  each  of  20,000  tons;  the  I  tah 
of  21,825  tons,  and  the  Dctawaic  and  Sorth 
Dakota,  of  20,000  tons  eaeh.     The   total  dia>- 

Slaoement  of  battleabips  was  478,508  toiuu 
hers  were  in  this  review  25  vessels  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  review  held  llie  previous 
y«  iir.  Of  these,  11  were  completed,  commis- 
sioned, and  added  to  the  active  fleet  SinoS  thft 
date  of  the  previous  review. 

Kcw  OoifffntuvriUN.  During  the  flseal  year 
1912  the  two  largest  Ndtleships  heretofore 
constructed  were  compkUxi.  These  are  the 
Wyoming  and  the  Arkarisns,  eaeli  of  20,000 
tons  diiiplacemettt  and  21  knots  designed  speed. 
Each  of  the  vessels  on  trial  much  exceeded  tbo 
designed  speed  and  they  have  been  character- 
ized as  the  fastest  battleships  in  the  world. 
Each  carries  twelve  12  inch  aiiMiI  l  yR  guns  in 
six  turrets  on  the  ceutre  line,  pernutling  all 
guns  to  be  fired  on  a  broadside.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  eleven  inches  of  tho  most  efficient 
armor.  They  are  driven  by  Parsons  tttrbiuea 
with  four  shifts  and  the  boilers  are  fitted  to 
burn  both  coal  and  oil.  They  were  in  19!2  the 
largest  battleships  in  service  in  any  navy,  in 
addition  to  being  the  fastest.  The '  three' bat- 
tleships Tecos,  yevada,  and  Oklalu>m»  wsro 
under  construction  in  1912,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  vessels. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  annual 
report  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinuing annual  building  programme.  He  de- 
clared it  necessary  that  the  navy  shall  in- 
clude a  total  of  41  battleships,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  other  figliting  and  auxiliary 
vessels,  in  order  to  place  the  United  States  on 
a  safe  baaia  in  ita  relation  with  the  other  world 
powsm  Ills  general  board  of  the  navy  will 
Tceommend  at  the  session  of  tlie  Sixty-third 
Congress  the  construction  of  4  new  battlr^liips, 
2  armored  cruisers,  16  destroyers,  and  a.  num- 
ber of  transports,  submarines,  and  gunboats. 

Navy  Yabob.  The  work  of  co5rdioating  the 
work  at  Uw  nav^  yards,  undertaken  by  Seere* 
tary  Meyer,  continued  during  1912.  A  uniform 
Rvstem  of  modern  management  has  been  inau- 
gurated at  till  '  yards  and  a  uniform  system 
of  t>iio|>  stores  has  been  formulated  and  put  into 
operation.  The  subject  of  protection  for  yard 
workmen  from  accidents  haa  been  thoroughly 
investigated  and  instructions  have  been  issura 
to  all  yards  to  bring  about  a  monthly  inspec- 
tion of  all  shops  expretisly  to  maintain  safety 
devices  at  all  points  showing  necessity  tliere- 
for.  In  the  matter  of  improving  and  unifying 
tlie  system  of  shop  management  at  the  yards 
progress  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  securing 
results  of  permanent  value.  In  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  the  department  of  dispensing  with 
such  navy  yards  and  stations  as  are  not  neces- 
sary, the  naval  stations  at  Pensacola,  New  Or- 
leans, San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Culebra,  and 
Sitka  were  closed  during  the  year.  The  coaling 

stations    at    Fr- in  li::i:uis    Bay,    Me.,    and  NeW 
London,  Conn.,  were  shut  down  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  abandonment  and  disposal  of  the  land* 
FnMMniB.;   The  Secretary  of  the  Mavf  ve- 
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peated  his  recumuiendations  made  in  previous 
years  as  to  the  necessity  of  creating  the  rank 
of  admiral"  and  " vW adaairal.'^  At  the 
present  tim«  no  proviafM  in  made  eseept  for 

the  lowest  grade  in  flag  rank,  that  of  rear- 
admiral.  The  great  battle  fleet  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuvy  is  oomnianded  by  a  rear-admiral  and 
four  otber  rear-admiraU  are  under  hit  orders. 
This  ia  contrary  to  the  system  maintained  by 
other  great  naval  powers  Xinetwn  of  the 
navies  of  tlu-  world  mciuae  at  least  vice  ad- 
mirals, nine  tlii>m  admirals,  and  Japan, 
Germany,  and  England  have  admirals  of  the 
fleet,  in  addition. 

Naval  Militia.  The  naval  militia  organiza- 
tions of  a  uumbcr  of  the  States  volunteered  for 
active  service  in  the  fleet  iIui  t  l;  the  naval 
review  in  New  York  in  October,  liHi.  Seventy- 
eight  oflicers  and  M7  men  of  the  naval  militia 
took  part  in  the  maaowTree.  Ihcie  materially 
aaaisted  in  the  movement  of  the  reserve  ehips. 
The  Secretary  uf  tlie  Navy  urjreil  lc<;islation  to 
increase  the  i>treiigth  and  eiBciency  of  the  naval 
militia.  He  also  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
eatablishing  a  navaJ  rceenre  of  60,000  men  in 
order  to  properly  man  ahtpe  In  tiine  of  emer- 
gency 

StaUL^ucs  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  navy  in  comparison  with  the 
•trength  of  foreign  powers  will  be  found  in 
the  artida  Natal  Pmnbuu. 

Post  Officb 

The  surplus  in  the  administration  of  the 
Pest  OAloe  Department,  whieh  for  Cie  first 

time  was  attained  in  1911.  was  not  repeated 
in  1012  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  franked  matter  ]n  i  li  J  in  the  political  pri- 
Duries.  This  product-d  a  deficit  up  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  Tear.  After  its  close,  however,  the 
iMome  of  the  department  again  outatrijmed 
expenses.  Daring  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock  as  postmaster-generil  ti  e  reports  of 
income  and  expense  in  the  department  indicated 
an  a^'gregale  saving  of  about  $46,000,000.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  4765  new  poet  offices 
were  establislied,  delivery  by  carrier  waa  pro- 
vided in  80  additional  cities,  and  3043  new 
rural  routes,  aggregating  73,101  miles,  were 
authorized.  To  ins>irc  prompt  and  accurate 
handling  of  the  mail.s  by  rea.aon  of  this  ex- 
tended service,  the  force'  of  postal  amployeiM 
was  iaefeased  bj  more  than  12,000. 

The  moat  nouMe  event  of  the  year  in  eon* 
nection  with  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  was 
the  inaufniration  of  the  parcel  post.  This  will 
be  described  in  the  article  Pabcel  Post. 

Postal  Savixqs  Ststeac  The  work  of  estab- 
lishing postal  ssvings  depoeitories  at  presiden- 
tial post  ofTices  was  completed  early  in  the  fiscal 
year  1911.  During  l}^li-12  the  system  was  ex- 
tended to  itichiiie  4004  fourth-class  post  ofTices, 
as  well  as  (>4.^  branch  oflices  and  stations  in  the 
larger  eitie».  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1912 
there  were  12312  depositories  at  which  patrons 
of  tha  system  may  open  accounts.  The  depos- 
itors numbered  about  300.000  and  the  deposits 
amounted  to  approximately  $28,000,000,  not 
ioeluding  $1,314,140,  which  la  tlia  sum  with- 
drawn by  depositors  for  the  pmrpoM  of  buying 
postal  savings  bonds.  These  bonds  had  been 
rendered  particularly  attractive  by  the  ati 
nouncemeiit  that  the  l>oard  of  tnistees  will 
purchase  them  at  their  face  value  whenever 
their  holders  desire  to  oonvert  them  into  cash. 


The  postal  savings  funds  deposited  at  each 
post  office  are  required  by  law  to  be  red^os- 
itcd  in  hical  haalts.  State  and  national  beaks 
to  the  swnber  of  7S57  had  qualified  at  tlie  eed 

of  the  fiscal  year  ns  J.  i  v-itories  for  ties^ 
funds.  The  deposits  in  such  baoka  are  &«cur«d 
by  bonds  aggregating  $54,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  |37ji0(KL0O0  represents  aumidpal  bonds, 
tim  market  ability  of  whidi  has  been  greativ 
increased  by  the  fstablisbment  of  the  \K>i,u\ 
savings  systeui.  ii,  is  estmialod  that  by  lut 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
the  gross  income  of  the  postal  savings  system 
will  amount  to  $700,000  and  the  intersst 
able  to  depositors  to  $:)00.0O0.  It  is  expected 
that  when  the  deposiU  ^hall  have  increased  to 
$50,000,000  the  system  will  be  self-sustaining. 

Readjvstiient  '  or  PoaxAOB  Rates,  la  ac- 
cordanee  with  a  joint  resohition  passed  If 
Congress  on  March  4,  1911,  a  commission  wu 
appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  readjustment  of  the  p^Kistage 
rates.  The  commission  included  hlr.  Justice 
Hughes  of  the  Sunreme  Court,  President  l^weU 
of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  Hany  A.  Wheeler  of  Chi* 
cago.  After  granting  an  extensive  beartag  the 
commission  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  and 
suhmittetl  it  to  the  President  on  February  3, 
1S)12.  It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  hand'liBg 
and  transporting  second-class  mail  was  apfwna- 
imately  six  eents  a  pound.  Tlie  reeommcada- 
tion  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  a?  t 
step  toward  the  proper  adjustment  of  posiijre 
charges  the  rate  be  increased  from  one  to  two 
cents  a  pound  on  all  second-class  publics tioas. 
except  tliose  mailed  for  deliverv  in  the  eoosty 
of  piibiieatioa«  was  approved  by  the  emamie- 
rion.  On  Fclnroary  22,  1912,  the  report  of  ttn 
commission  was  transmitted  to  Congress  ly 
the  President,  who  urged  favorable  considera- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  no  aetion  had 
been  taken  by  CaofftM, 

BBmaan  ov  Pdrnhcau  itr  FtxieaT.  The 

plan  of  shipping  monthly,  .semimonthly,  acd 
bi-weekly  periodicals  in  fast  freight  trains, 
which  waii  undertaken  in  one  of  the  four  con- 
tract sections  of  the  country  in  1912,  resoJted 
in  a  savinff  during  the  year  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  After  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  19]2  this  method  of  transporting  period- 
icals vvjs  I  \ tended  to  anotlier  contract  &«x't)ic. 
but  Congresii  forbade  the  further  application  of 
the  poli^  in  the  two  renaining  sections. 

OuBamcATiOK  or  Posticastcbs.  On  Octo- 
ber 15,  1012,  President  Tait  issued  an  order 
classifying  fourth-class  postmasters  in  the 
United  States  who  had  not  already  been  classi- 
fied under  a  previous  order.  In  1908  postmas- 
ters of  the  fourth  ciaea  in  the  fourteen  Stales 
lying  eaat  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  aertt 
of  the  Ohio  River  had  been  placed  in  the  cl.Ts^i- 
fied  s<>r\*ice  by  executive  order.  These  postmas- 
ters numbered  about  15.000.  Hv  the  executive 
order  of  October  16,  1912,  over  30,000  poet- 
masters  were  affected.  By  the  terms  of  this 
order  fourth-cb':':  p'^st  offices  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  A  tiui  B.  CJroup  A  embraces  all 
post  olTices  at  wMi-d  the  compensation  of  post- 
masters is  $51)0  or  more,  and  Group  B  inciudei 
all  offices  at  which  the  compensation  of  post- 
nmsters  is  less  than  $500.  Appointments  to 
offices  In  Group  A  are  made  by  selecting  one 
f  'I'lri  -  names  certified  by  11i  Civil  Servi<-« 
(  ommis.sion  after  competitive  exaraination. 
Appointments  to  the  ofllces  in  Group  B  are 
made  on  the  leeommendation  of  poet  oOes  in- 
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tpeetors,  with  tl)«  approval  of  tbe  Civil  Service 
OnnBii^B,  after  pwsonftl  lavcstigmtloB  by  the 

inspectors. 

FlNAMCIAt  SUHMABT.  The  totnl  revenues  of 
the  Post  Utlice  Department  from  nil  sources 
lor  the  tLscal  >eur  coiiiug  June  30,  1012, 
imnuited  to  $240,744,015.  The  expeiiditiues 
amounted  to  |248,^»450,  leeving  an  exeSM  of 
expend  itttree  anr  rereniiefl  of  $1,781,434.  The 
chief  source  of  revenue  wa^  flji  Kale  of  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and 
postal  cards,  ilie  amount  received  from  this 
woroe  was  $iilfiG3fil9,  for  second-class 
poetage  tbe  reveDue  amoiuited  to  $9,399,140, 
an  !  for  third-  and  fourth-class  postage  paid  in 
muuey,  to  $5,444,615.  The  largest  expenditure 
was  for  transportation  of  mails  on  railroads, 
$47,096,984}  tor  eompensatioii  to  aaiiatant 
postmaatera  and  elerlu  in  poet  ofBcei  wai 

fiaid  $42,484,457;  for  the  expf*n«^'  of  rural  de- 
ivery,  $41,8-10,1)10;  for  city  delivery,  $34,102,- 
6G2;  for  comp<'(isation  to  postmasters,  $28,647,- 
776 i  and  for  tbe  railway  mail  service,  $20,711,* 
CTft. 

FratSKiiiis 

A  new  pension  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1912,  becoming  operative  on  May  li.  This 
aet  provides  that  any  person  who  ierved  for  SO 
days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval  aervke 
of  tbe  United  States  during  tbe  CivH  War, 
who  w;t-s  Iii  iiorably  discharged  therefrom,  and 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  02  yeara  or  over, 
•hall,  tipoo  making  proof  of  such  facts,  be 
plaecd  upon  tbe  pension  roll  and  be  entitled  to 
reeeive  a  monthly  penaioa  in  aeeordavee  with 
the  following  table  (this  act  includes  those  who 
have  served  also  in  the  War  with  Mexico) ; 

LETfOTH  OF  SeBVICE 


90        6        1        1!^        2        2H  3 
Aae    days  moa,    year  yeurs  years  years  years 

eS  113.00  I13.&0  IH.OO  «14.&0  $16.00  |15.&0  |16.00 

M  15.00    16.50    16.00    16.eO>  17.00    18.00  l^.bQ 

70         18.00    19.00    20.00    21.60    23.00    24.00  25.00 

75....  2L0O    22.50    24.00    27.00    20.00    30.00  30.00 


Up  to  June  30,  1012.  40G.O48  applications  for 
pensions  under  this  act  hud  bccu  received. 

ne  total  number  of  survivors  of  the  Civil 
War  on  the  penaion  roll  at  tbe  close  of  tbe 
flical  year  1918  was  497,263,  a  net  deereaee  of 
32,621.  The  number  of  siirvivnr^  -ivhost*  names 
were  dropned  from  the  roll  iluiiii^  tiic  year  on 
account  of  death  was  33,S!I1  and  the  number 
of  new  names  added  to  the  roll  wa>*  15\^.  The 
nnmber  of  individuals  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  is  estimated  at  2,213,365.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  75  per  cent.  Or  more  of  those  who 
rendered  service  in  tbe  Civil  War  are  deceased. 
Ilm  aanttBl  death  rate  of  the  survivora  ia  nearW 
7  per  eesi.  and  the  average  age  b  approxi- 
mately 71  years.  In  addition  to  the  Civil  War 
pensioner.^  there  were  on  the  rolls  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  239  widows  of  the  War  of 
1812;  13S7  survivors  and  2(529  widows  of  tlie 
Indian  wars;  1G39  survivors  and  6982  widows 
of  tllo  War  with  Mezleo;  23,383  invalids  of  the 
War  with  Spain,  and  13,757  invalids  of  the 
repular  army.  The  total  number  of  persons  on 
the  roll  from  all  wars  in  the  lineal  year  1!)12 
was  860.294,  a  decrease  of  fil.lK.S  during  tbe 
year.  The  amomt  disbursed  for  pensions  dur> 
lag  tbe  fieeal  year  wai  $152,080,433.  The  total 


amount  paid  aa  pension*  from  1800  to  1912  is 
94,206,988,719.  The  total  amount  paid  for  pen- 
sions since  the  beginning  of  the  government, 
including  pensions  for  all  wars,  is  $4,3ij3,IJG8,- 
1G3.  Of  this  »um,  it  ia  estimated  that  $70,000,- 
000  bas  been  paid  to  survivors  of  pensioners  of 
tbe  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  total  number 
of  pension  certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  00,922.  Of  these.  22,777  were  orig- 
inal application.s.  There  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  tlie  ti»cal  year  422,404  claims  for  pen- 
sions. There  arc  now  no  pensioners  from  the 
War  of  tbe  Revolution  on  the  pension  rolls. 
The  last  widow  pensioner  of  that  war  wae 
Esther  S.  Damon  of  riyniouth  Union,  Vt.,  who 
died  November  11,  190ti,  aged  U2  years.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was 
Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  who  died  at  Freedom,  N.  Y., 
April  5,  1869,  aged  109  years,  6  months,  and  8 
driVF.  'I"hr  l:i"t  surviving  soldier  of  the  War  of 
1811:  waa  iiiram  Cronlc  uf  Ava,  N.  Y.,  who  died 
Maj  18,  1906,  aged  100  yean  and  10  days. 

Patihts 

During  the  fiscal  }*ear  ended  June  30,  1910, 
there  w.  r,  r.M  .  iv  'd  6it,236  applications  for  me- 
chanical patents,  1775  applications  for  designs, 
105  applications  for  reissues,  7238  applications 
for  trade  merits,  941  applicationa  for  labels, 
and  862  appHeatlons  for  prints.  There  were 
35,639  applications  for  patents  granted.  The 
number  of  putents  expiriiii;  was  li>,C34.  The 
need  for  a  new  building  for  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  tiecomes  each  year  more  obvious 
Valuable  models  and  papers  are  stored  in  places 
which  have  no  adequate  fire  protection.  A  bill 
will  be  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for 
tbe  conatruetioo  of  a  new  Fatent  Offlee  build- 
ing. 

Bmian  or  Mikm 

The  general  purpoee  of  this  bureau  is  to  eon- 
duct,  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  funda- 
Dieutal  inquiries  and  investigations  concerning 
the  mininff  industry.  Tbe  two  phaseM  of  the 
industry  that  are  of  the  greatest  national  im- 
portance are  eafety  and  effleieney,  and  It  ia 
with  these  that  the  bureau  is  chiefty  concerned. 
The  investigations  conducte<l  by  the  bureau 
during  1912  were  confined  mainly  to  two 
groups:  Tbe  study  of  fuels  belonging  to  or 
used  by  tbe  government  and  inquiry  into  tbe 
causes  of  accidents  in  mines  and  tbe  moat  feas- 
ible means  for  preventing  such  accidents.  The 
first  of  these  investigations  has  to  do  chiedy 
with  the  purcUaise,  for  the  u»e  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, of  coal  aggregating  in  cost  about  $8,000,- 
000,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  tbe  navy.  In  addition 
to  investigations  of  eosl,  the  bureau  tested  and 
aii;TU^:'pd  a  large  niutilior  of  ';:iriip)('s  nf  fuel  oil 
niiw  u.ned  to  deteninue  llie  oUitHljih ly  of  the 
oils  for  use  as  fuel  on  naval  vessels  or  at  gov- 
ernment power  plants.  The  investigations  into 
the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  mine 
accidents  ■were  continued  and  extended  during 
the  year,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  progressed 
.1^  I  ir  as  the  needs  of  tbe  coal-mining  indus- 
try. In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  exploring 
mines  immediately  after  disasters,  while  the 
mines  are  still  full  of  poisonous  ezploeive  gaaea 
so  that  an  examination  may  be  made  while  the 
evidence  of  the  disaster  in  fill  fresh,  the  bureau 
maintains  six  safety  stations,  one  each  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  McAlester,  Okla.;  Urbane,  111.,  and  8eat> 
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tie.  Wash.  The  bureau  is  also  equipped  with 
seven  mine-safety  cars,  which  are  provided  with 
mine  rescue  and  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

Diplomatic  Scbvice 

There  were  several  changes  of  importance  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1012.  Three  new  ambassadors  were  appointed. 
These  were  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Brazil  to  succeed  Irving  B.  Dudley, 
who  died  in  1911;  Myron  T.  Ilcrrick  of  Ohio 
to  succeed  Robert  3ocon  as  ambassador  to 
France,  and  Larz  Anderson  to  succeed  Charles 
Page  Bryan.  Whitclaw  Reid  (q,  v.),  American 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  died  on  December 
15  and  his  successor  had  not  been  appointed  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  There  were  many  im- 
portant changes  among  the  ministers  to  for- 
eign countries,  especially  to  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  John  W.  Garrett  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
succeed  John  Ridgely  Carter;  Theodore  Mar- 
burg succeeded  Larz  Anderson  as  minister  to 
Belgium;  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  was  appointed  minister  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro,  to  succeed  George  IL 
Moses;  Cyrus  £.  Woods  was  appointed  minister 
to  Portugal  to  succeed  Edwin  v.  Morgan,  who 
became  ambassador  to  Brazil;  and  Fred  \V. 
Carpenter  became  minister  to  Siam  to  succeed 
Hamilton  King. 

Among  the  ambassadors  accredited  to  the 
United  States  the  most  important  event  was 
the  announcement  that  James  Bryce,  ambassa- 
dor from  Great  Britain,  would  retire  and  would 


be  succeeded  by  Sir  Cecil  Artlmr  Spriiig-Riee. 
Konstantin  Tbeodor  Dumba  was  appointed  am- 
bassador from  Austria  to  succeed  Baron  Hen- 

felmOller  von  Hengebar,  who  had  served  since 
002.  Viscount  Sutemi  Chinda  was  sent  from 
Japan  as  ambassador,  succeeding  Viscount 
Uchida  Vasuya.  Seflor  Don  Manuel  Calero 
succeeded  Don  Gilbert©  Crespo  y  Martinez  as 
ambassHtlor  from  Mexico.  As  noted  in  the  table 
below,  there  were  no  ministers  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Ilaiti,  Honduras,  Panama,  Pern, 
and  Siam  in  1012. 

FESUUL  JUDICLIBT 

There  was  one  appointment  to  the  bench  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1912, 
Mahlon  Pitney  (q.  v.)  of  New  Jersey  received 
on  the  bench  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Justice  Harlan  in  1911.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  1012  was  made  up  as  follows,  with 
dates  of  appointment  given  in  parentheses: 
Chief  Justice,  Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana 
(1910);  Joseph  McKenna,  California  (189S); 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Massachusetts  (1902); 
William  R.  Day,  Ohio  (1903);  Horace  IL  Lur- 
ton,  Tennessee  (1900);  Charles  A.  Hughes, 
New  York  (1910);  Willis  Van  Devanter.  Wyo- 
ming (1910);  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Georgia 
(1910);  Mahlon  Pitney,  New  Jersey  (1912). 
The  strong  opposition  which  developed  in  Con- 
gress against  the  Commerce  Court  resulted  in 
legislation  which  practically  abolished  that 
court  after  March  4^  1013.   See  Railwats. 

The  impeachment  trial  of  Robert  W.  Arch- 


Ambassaoobs 


1»09 
1912 
1912 
1911 


1911 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 


Accredited  by  United 
Country  States 

Austria-Hungary  Richard  C.  Kerens,  Mo. 

Braxii  Edwin  V.  Morgan.  N.  T. 

France  Myron  T.  llerrlclc,  O. 

Oermany  John  G.  A.  L>elshman,  Pa. 

Great  Britain   

Italy  Thomas  J.  O'Brien.  Mich. 

Japan  Lars  Anderson.  D.  C. 

Mexico  Henry  L.  Wilson,  Wash. 

Russia   Curtis  Guild,  Mass. 

Turkey  W.  W.  RockhiU.  D.  C. 

Ministers 

Argentine  Republic  J.  W.  Garrett.  Md.,  1912 

Belgium  Theodore  Marburg,  Md.,  1912 

Bolivia  Horace  G.  Knowles,  DeL,  1910 

Chile  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Pa.,  1909 

China  William  J.  Calhoun.  111..  1909 

Colombia  James  T.  DuBols.  PaT.  1911 

Costa  Rica  Lewis  Einstein,  N.  Y.,  1911 

Cuba  Arthur  M.  Beaupr*.  1911 

Denmark  Maurice  F.  lOgan.  D.  UT.  1907 

Dominican  Republic  W.  W.  Russell.  D.  C.  1910 

Ecuador   

•  Greece  Jacob  G.  Schurman.  N.  Y.,  1912 

Guatemala  R.  8.  Reynolds  HItt.  jJU  1906 

Haiti  Henry  W.  Furniss.  InaT,  1911 

Honduras  Charles  Dunning  White.  N.  J.,  1910 

t  Netherlands  Lloyd  Bryce.  N.  Y.,  1911 

Nicaragua  George  T.  Weltrel,  Mo.,  1911 

Norway  Laurlts  8.  Swenson,  Minn.,  1911 

Panama  U.  Perclvai  Dodge.  Mass.,  1911 

Persia  Charles  W.  Russell.  D.  C,  1909 

Peru  U.  Clay  Howard.  Ky.,  1911 

Portugal  Cyrus  K.  Woods,  Pa.,  1912 

)  Rumania  John  B.  Jaclcson.  N.  J.,  1911 

Salvador  Wliliom   Helmke,  Kan.,  1909 

Slam  F.  W.  Carpenter.  Cal.,  1912 

Spain  Henry  C.  Ide.  Vt.,  1909 

Sweden  Charles  li.  Graves.  Minn..  1905 

Switzerland  Henry  S.  Boutell.  111.,  1911 

i  Uruguay  Nlcolay  A.  Grevstad.  TTTI  1911 

Venezuela  Elliott  Northcote.  W.  1911 

Minister  and  Resident  Consul  to  Liberia.  W.  D.  Crum. 


Accredited  to  United  States 

Konstantin  Theodor  Dumba  

Domiclo  da  Gama  

J.  J.  Jusaerand  

Johann  Helnrlch.  Count  von  Bern- 

storflf   

James  Br>'ce  

Marchese  Cusanl-ConfaJonierl  

Viscount   Sutemt  Chinda  

Don  Manuel  Calero  

George  Bakhm<^te(r  

Youssouf  Zla  Pasba  

Plekipoten  ti  abt 


Rdmulo  S.  Na6n  

E.  Havenith  

Ignaclo  Calder6n  , 

Eduardo  Suarez  

Chang  Yin  Tang  , 

Don  Julio  Betancourt  

Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo.. 
Antonio  Martin  Rlvero..., 

Count  Moltl<e  

Bmilio  C.  Joubert  

Rafael  M.  Arizaga  

I*  A.  Coromilas  

Joaquin  Antonio  Mendes.. 

Solon  M4no8  

Dr.  Alberto  Membreno. ... 

Jonkherr  J.  Loudon  

Salvador  Castrlllo,  Jr  

H.  H.  Bryn  

Ramon  M  Vald^s  

IMlrxa  Alt  Kuli  Khan.... 

Federico  A.  Pezet  

Viscount  de  Alte  


Federico  Me  J  (a  

Prince  Traldos  Pratmndh... 
Juan  de  Riaflo  y  Gayangos. 

W.  A.  F.  Eltengren  

Paul  Ritter  

Carlos  Maria  de  Pena  

P.  Ezequlel  Rojas  

S.  C.  appointed  


1912 

1911 
1902 

190t 
1997 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1910 


1911 
1911 
IM 
1911 
19«9 
1912 
1899 
1911 
190S 
1909 
191« 
19«» 

mi 

1911 
19i: 
1909 
1911 
1910 
]91] 
1910 
191J 
1901 

19(»: 
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bald,  a  m.-mber  of  this  cour  t,  i-  iescribcd  under  brewing  of  malt  liquors,  and  foundry  and  ma- 

Ute  sectiuu  Cvnyrtts.  PresidL-ft  J&it  mudu  unc  chine  &hop  products.  Of  the  7707  wage  earner* 
appointment  iu  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  L'niU-d -828  were  women.    ThoM  imcler  16  ye«n  of  age 

StateSp  JoMpb  B.  McPberaon  of  Feniuiylvuiuft,  numbered  19,  of  whom  18  were  male.   The  pre- 

wbo  WM  appointed  judge  of  the  third  eircuit.  vailing  hours  of  labor  did  not  exceed  54  a 

The  most  important  decisions  banded  down  week.    A  hirgo  projMjrtioii  of  the      il^'  earners 

by  the  Supreme  Court  are  aoted  in  various  ar*  of  the  District  are  euipiuyed  by  the  tcderal  gov- 

ticleH  ill  tbo  Ybab  Boos,  notaUy  XBUan  and  oriuntnt  in  operations  similar  to  those  carried 

Bau.wax«.  on  in  manufaeturi^g  «atabliahnMnta  aondueted 

An  interesUncr  deelafon  beeausa  of  ttie  Te1a>  under  private  ownership.  Theae  eatabliahnenti 

tioti  of  the  Court  of  Commerce  to  t'lc  Supreme  numbered  11.    They   Included   four  plants  for 

Court  was  handed  down  by  the  huui  in  June,  engraving  and  printing,  one  for  manufacture  of 

The  case  was  that  of  a  soap  company,  which  professional  and  scientific  instruments  at  the 

had  been  appealed  from  the  Commerce  Court  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  naval  Kun  factory 

to  the  Supreme  Court.    The  decision  of  the  at  the  United  Statea  Navy  Yard,  three  govem- 

Supreme  Court  was  <ielivcred  by  Chief  Justice  ment  printing  oRicos,  and  two  other  industries. 

White.    ]n  tliis  he  used  strong  hTiiguuge  in  re-  The  wage  earners  employed  in  these  government 

g»rd  to  t)ie  functions  of  the  (  onunerce  Court,  industries  numbered,  in  1909,  10,637.    The  capi- 

He  aaid  in  the  course  of  hin  opinion  that  "  to  tal  invested  amounted  to  $28,479,599. 

give  to  the  act  creating  the  Commerce  Court  Several  bills  for  iuiprovements  in  the  District 

the  meaning  aJffixed  to  it  by  the  court  below  were  introduced  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress, 

would  be  virtually  to  overthrow  the  entire  avs-  These  included  a  new  memorial  bridge  across 

tem  which  had   aris<>n   from  tlie  adtipticn  the   Potomac   and   additions   and  improvements 

enforcement  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce."  to  Roclc  Creelc  Park.   Final  action  had  not  been 

The  case  was  one  in  which  the  Interstate  Corn*  talcen  upon  thCM  Dteasurea  at  tlm  end  of  the 

neroe  Commission  denied  the  relief  for  which  year. 

the  soap  company  bad  petitioned.    The  com>  Tlw  commissioners  of  the  District  in  1912 

mission  declared  that  the  rules  of  the  railway  were  Cuno  H.  Rudolph  (Republican),  John  A. 

coiieeru  which  the  soap  company  complained  of  Johnson   (I>emocrat),  and  Major   W.  V.  Jud- 

conformed  to  the  act  regulating  commerce  and  son    (non-partisan)    of  the  corps  of  engineers, 

tended  to  prevent  discrimination.    Upon  re-  United  States  army;  secretary,  William  Tin* 

ceipt  of  this  decision  tlie  aoap  company  ap-  dalL 

pealed  to  the  Commerce  Court,  complaining  of  OMtOKBM  * 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

mission.    The  commission  challenged  the  right  tij^  Sixty-second  Congress  convened  in  its 

of  the  eourt  to  hear  the  comulajnt  inasmuch  as  first  regular  session  on  I)»)ember  4,  1811.  In 

there  waa  no  affirmative  order  of  the  coromis-  ^  specill  session  which  had  met  on  April  4. 

■S*"*Jf'**"*v*^**'**iK'*.^'1i*?'*^  J**^    l5"P***  JOll     »t   the   nil     f    I  r      lent  Taft.   for  the 

of  thia,  the  court  decided  to  go  on  and  near  immediate  purpose  of  taking  action  on  the  Ca- 

the  merits  of  the  case,  and  upon  hearing  them  nadian  reciprocity  measure,  the  organization  of 

the  court  deeded  tbat  the  commission  was  j^^^  houses  had  been  perfected  and  this  organ- 

right  on  the  merits  of  the  question.    I  he  soap  j^,tj„„  remained  praetieally  unchanged  in  the 

company  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Supreme  ,           .,^^um.    The  Sixtv  second  Congress  pre- 

Court,  and  this  «»ttrt  In  the  decision  of  Justice  features  of  unusual  inlcreht.  Vor 

White  decided  that  the  Commerce  Court  t^e  first  time  in  sixt n  vears  the  House  of 

cee<led  its  powers  in  attempting  to  take  "P  the  Representatives  was  strongly  Democratic,  while 

qu.-tM)n  at  all     Rtated  in  hnef,  th,   ;><  u  t  i«  ^y^^  SeniHe,  though  nominaflv  Republican  by  a 


that  it  is  the  business  of  the  coramiii^iiou  to  ^ajoritv  o'f  eight,  as  the  result  of  the  divirion 
unister  the  law  and  the  buaitiess  of  the       the  Republicans  into  Progressives  a 


court  not  to  enforce  ita  eoneeptioiis  of  tiie 


_    _     _  servatives.  cnuld  not  be  depended  up  in  to  give 

meaninp  of  tlie  interstate  law,  but  aimply  to  Republican  majorities;  in  fact,  throughout  the 
decHi  ■      liether  the  .iffirmatiye  orders  of  the  gp^cial  and  reinilar  sessions  the  majority  of  the 


special  and  regular  sessions  the  majority 


commission  are  contrary  to  law.  Justice  ^pubjic«n  vote  in  the  Senate  waa  caat  quite 
^Vhite  pointed  out  m  this  decision  that  the  „  against  measures  favored  by  the  Pw»l- 

purpose  of  creating  the  Commerce  Court  was   j^  j,^  j^,^ 


*Bot  to  create  a  court  with  new  and  Strang 


The  lewder  of  the  Demoeratie  majority  in  the 


Gwera  de<^tructive  of  the  previous  wetlestab-  q^,,.,^  ^V.  rn.ierwood.  chairman  of 

JI*^'""'^'^"'*  authority  of  the  later-  ^^^^  ^,^3,,^^  committee.    Other  Demo- 

State  Commerce  Commission.  ^^^^g  ^,,,0  important  part  in  the  work 

of  the  House  were:    John  J.  Fitzgerald  of  New 
District  07  Columbia  York,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropri- 

ations; Henry  D.  Clayton  of  Alabama,  chair- 
Xhe  results  of  the  cenwis  of  manufactures  in  man  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Distriet,  taken  in  1910.  were  publislied  in  and  William  Sulzcr  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
1912.  The  number  of  establishments  was  518,  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  The  Repub- 
compared  with  482  in  1904.  The  wage  earners-  licane  of  the  House  chose  James  B.  Mann  of 
numhered  7707,  compared  with  6290  in  1004.  Illinois  as  leader.  TTe  declined  to  serve  on  any 
The  capital  invested  was  $30,553,000,  compared  committee  and  gave  Ium  whole  energy  to  the 
with  $20,200,000  in  1904.  The  value  of  the  minority  leadership.  At  a  Republican  caucus 
product  was  $26,289,000,  oompared  with  ♦18,^>  held  prior  to  the  special  session  he  was  author- 
359.000  in  1904.  The  most  Important  Indue-  faed  to  assign  to  Republican  members  the  mln- 
trie*  were  those  connected  with  printing  and  nrity  places  left  for  them  on  the  various  com- 
publishing.  In  tliese  15r.r>  wage  eariiera  were  inittee«  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  Tlie  mo«t 
employed  and  the  product  was  valued  at  $4,-  important  of  these  appointments  were  t!i  i--  >f 
880,000.  Other  important  industries  were  the  Sereno  E.  Payne  of  New  York  as  the  leading 
Baking  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  the  Republiean  meniber  of  tfw  ways  and  neaas 
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eoninittee,  and  former  Speaker  Cannon  tli> 
chief  Republican  on  the  appropriations  commit- 
tae.  In  preparing  bis  aasignments  Mr.  Mann 
gave  full  reooonition  to  the  Bepablican  insur- 
gents  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  no  aggressive  Re- 
publican leadership,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  forces  were  divided  and  the  di- 
visions were  oontiouallj  opposing  each  other, 
•nd  secondarily  to  the  faet  that  while  there 
were  many  senators  of  ability  in  eacli  wing  of 
thu  party,  there  was  none  who  showed  the 
aggressive  force  necessary  to  a  leader.  Senator 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  succeeded  to  the  nomi- 
nal leadership  as  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, formerly  held  by  Senator  Aldrich  ol 
Rhode  Inland,  but  he  did  not  at  any  time  as- 
sume  tin  r  .Ii  of  lender  of  the  majority.  The 
Democrats,  too,  were  divided  into  the  regular 
demeot,  composed^  in  the  main,  of  older  sen- 
atevi»  and  the  progressive  element,  eomprising 
most  of  the  newlj  eleeted  aenatora.  Senator 
Martin  of  Virginia  wag  chosen  nominal  leader 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

Work  or  the  Special  Session.  While  .the 
special  session  was  called  by  President  Taft 
for  the  single  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  reci- 
prnrity  ni(^ri^'ire  the  nemocratic  leaders  took 
ailvaiiUge  ol  the  opportunity  offered  them  and 
introduced  a  number  of  tariff  and  other  bills 
in  addition  to  the  reciprocity  measure.  The 
reciprocity  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  22,  and  on  the  following  day  was  signed 
by  the  President.  The  tariff  measures  included 
bills  amending  the  wool  and  cotton  schedules 
of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff,  and  another  called 
the  farmers'  free  list  bill,  which  aimed  to  make 
up  to  the  fannera  whatever  losses  they  were 
supposed  to  have  ineurrsd  fnmi  the  reefproeity 
measure.  All  these  meaaurea  wwa  vetoed  hy 
the  President. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  reopen  tlie 
investigation  into  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorlmer.  A  bill  providing  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  senators,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
bi.\.ty  tirst  tV)ngrcs»  and  lost,  was  reintroduced 
into' the  .Si.xty-B.  rMi  i  Congress  and  was  passed 
by  the  vote  of  both  houses.  The  session  ekwed, 
however,  before  final  action  could  be  taken  by 
a  committee  of  conference  of  both  houses.  A 
bill  provided  for  the  publicity  of  campaign  ex> 

Eenditures  and  was  signed  by  the  President, 
iills  providing  for  the  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  were  passed  and  became  laws. 
A  number  of  investigations  were  authorized  dur- 
Ing  the  session  of  this  Congress.  Among  these 
were:  The  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  CoriH»ratiou;  invcsti^'at ion  of  tl>e  opera- 
tion of  the  sugar  trust:  investigations  into  the 
conduct  of  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; investigations  into  the  postal  service, 
and  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Civil 
Service  ("oniinission.  , 

SKtoM)  Sknsion,  or  Fik.st  Rkci  i  ah  Sk.^sion. 
There  were  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Senate  and  House  when  Congress  reconvened  in 
the  first  regular  session  on  iMoemher  4,  1911.  In 
the  Senate,  a  new  senator  from  Maine,  Oba- 
diah  (Jardner,  took  the  place  of  the  late  Will- 
iam l\  Krye,  Failure  to  choose  a  wnator 
from  Colorado  to  succeed  Senator  Hughes,  who 
died  between  the  special  and  regular  sessions, 
left  the  total  number  of  members  tn  the  Senate, 
01.  of  whom  40  were  Hepnhlirans  and  42 
Democrats.  In  the  House  there  were  390  mem- 
bers, of  whom  827  were  Rcpvblicana  and  one 


"-'"iciall.st.  Tlirrr  ^^.i-,  one  vacancy  in  the  r;i.=m- 
bcrahi^  of  the  il(Asc.  The  session  of  Congre&s 
preceding  the  Christmas  holidays  is  usually 
given  to  the  routine  business  and  the  inirodue* 
tion  of  bills.  In  those  first  days  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  however,  business  of  much  im- 
portance was  transacted  before  Congress  ad- 
journed for  the  holidays. 

The  President's  mesaags  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  was,  as  has  been  the 
custom  of  President  Taft,  devoted  to  a  single 
subject.  It  waH  the  notable  mesi^ape  on  the 
phases  of  tiie  Anti-Trust  statute.  The  PrcM- 
dent  analyzed  the  judicial  decisions  and  iht 
judicial  interpretations  of  the  Sherman  lav, 
dwelling  at  length  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
question.  He  defended  the  action,  of  the  court* 
in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases* 
The  President  suggetited  the  euacUueot  of  a 
law  which  would  describe  and  denounce  unfair 
methods.  He  suggested,  in  addition,  federal  iB' 
corporation  under  the  control  of  sn  executive 
bureau  or  commission.  lie  urged  that  corpora- 
tions which  have  been  incorporated  with  fed- 
eral charters  should  he  subjected  to  rigid  super- 
vision by  this  bureau  or  commission,  which 
should  also  supervise  the  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  bring  about  effective  publicity.  The 
Pension  bill,  known  as  the  Sherwood  Pension 
Service  bill,  was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
December  12  <aee  paragraph  Pension  Bill  be- 
low). Qn  Dconnber  20  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  meaaw|e  dealing  with  tariff  re- 
form, together  with  a  summery  of  the  report 

of  the  tariff  board.  At  the  same  tim>  hi  ^^ent 
a  special  message  in  which  he  approved  the 
main  features  of  the  report  of  the  national 
monetory  commission.  He  renewed,  at  this 
time,  his  recommendation  for  legislation  fixing 

tolls  and  the  poversnnent  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  most  imf>ortdJit  actitjn  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  these  first  days  of  the  session  was 
that  which  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
of  18C9  with  Russia  (see  Foreign  Helatiam*). 
Congress  reassembled  after  the  holidays  on 
June  3.  1012.  The  most  important  work  done 
until  its  adjournment  on  Augu.^t  26,  I91S,  iS 
discu^i^d  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Ri'i.E8  OF  THE  HOUSK.  By  action  of  the 
Democratio  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  on  February  3,  the  aetion  taken  in 
the  previous  Congress  by  which  the  Speaker 
was  largely  deprived  of  power,  was,  to  a  grejt 
extent,  nullified.  The  nio.st  important  clianj^e 
made  in  the  previous  session  related  to  tbe 
calling  of  bills  from  the  committee  to  which 
they  had  been  referred.  Up  to  the  time  of  tbe 
change  in  1910.  it  had  bot-n  comparatively  easy 
to  allow  any  hill,  no  in.iUi  r  vvliat  its  merits  or 
iiii|H>rtance,  to  die  in  committee,  aa  if  the  com* 
mittec  was  unfriendly  it  could  refuse  to 
port  and  nothing  could  he  done.  The  only  w»y 
in  which  Rueh  a  bill  eottld  be  called  from  eom- 

mitti  I  A  *  in  *"eurin^'  the  "consent  of  (he 
Speaker,  so  that,  us  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  question  rested  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  committee  which  bad  been  ap- 
pointed by  him.  The  revolt  against  Speaker 
Cannon  in  1010  brouplit  alMtut  the  adoption  of 
u  rule  which  made  it  pua^ible  tu  let  the  House 
vote  on  tlic  question  whether  a  bill  should  be 
called  from  committee  or  not  without  it  bring 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Spealoer. 
This  ehnnpe  was  hroucht  about  l>y  the  Demo- 
crats and  insurgent  iiepublicans  acting  in  com- 
bination. When   the   DeoMwrats   cams  int» 
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power  in  the  ITouso  they  found  tlilg  rulf  an  in- 
convenient one.  They,  therefore,  on  February 
3,  1912,  chaiifred  the  procedure  b«  that  the 
cailing  of  a  bill  out  of  pommtttee  cannot  be 
secured  until  other  bu»int:»s  wliieh  depends  on 
the  Speaker  is  concluded.  This  makes  it  po«- 
sible  for  the  Speaker  to  prevent  bills  being 
called  out  n:\d  L'ivi  h  to  that  ofTicor  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  power  which  be  had  before  the 
rules  were  changed. 

Tabuv  Bills.  The  tariff  bills  paned  in  the 
rqfnhir  wtaion  of  the  Sixty-second  Oongrcw 
arf  discus&cd  in  detail  in  tlie  article  on 
lAEi>*.  Here  is  given  only  a  chronological 
eummary  of  the  passage  of  these  bills  tlirough 
Congress  kiid  their  final  disposition.  The 
irai  aicflaon  introduced  by  Representative  Un- 
derwood was  a  bill  revising  the  eteel  and  iron 
schedule  of  the  tariff.  This  was  passed  in  the 
House  on  January  29,  by  a  vote  of  210  to 
100.  On  February  18»  a  bill  revi>«ing  the 
chemical  schedale  of  the  tariff  was  intrcniuced 
and  diaenaaion  waa  began  upon  it.  Tha  bill 
paaiad  the  Home  on  Febntary-  21.  It  waa 
psssed  almost  entirely  by  Democratic  votcB, 
only  two  Republicans  voting  for  it.  In  the 
Democratic  caucua  held  on  March  1,  (  hair- 
BMn  Underwood  stated  that  a  unanimouB 
agrcenwnt  of  the  members  of  the  waya  and 
means  committee  had  been  made  to  the  pro- 
posal  to  revise  the  tariff  duties  and  upon  a 
new  form  of  income  tax  which  was  to  be  levied 
through  the  extension  of  the  present  corpora- 
tion-tax law  to  Individvala  and  copartnerships, 
tha  rate  being  on«  per  eani.  on  the  net  in- 
ecane  of  the  individual  or  eopartnership  from 
businegB  sources.  This  tax  was  to  apply  only 
to  net  incomes  of  over  $5000.  Mr.  Underwood 
estimated  that  this  tax  would  bring  in  a 
revenue  of  960.000,000.  The  object  of  levying 
thia  tax  was  to  offset  tba  loss  of  $53,000,000  in 
customs  rerennes  on  sugnr,  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  measure 
eliminating  duty  on  sugar.  The  caucus  voted 
to  support  these  measures  and  on  March  10, 
by  a  vote  of  250  to  40,  the  House  passed  thia 
bill.  It  bad  already  passed  on  March  13»  by  a 
vote  of  IW  to  108,  a  bill  placing  sugar  on  the 
free  list.  On  March  26  the  President  wnt  to 
the  House  the  report  of  the  tarilT  board  un  the 
cotton  schedule.  In  this  message  he  urged  a 
conaiderable  reduction  of  duties  in  this  sched- 
ule. The  report  of  the  tariff  board  suggested 
such  a  rediictinn,  possibly  avernging  30  per 
cent.  On  ^i«!eli  29,  Mr.  Underwood  introduced 
a  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff, 
and  on  April  2,  by  a  vote  of  120  to  92,  this 
bill  passed  the  Housfe  Thia  measure  provided 
for  a  dutv  of  20  per  cent,  on  raw  wool,  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent.  It  was  approximately 
the  same  as  the  bill  which  w  i-  ]  :i^sed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  ul  the  previous  (HSfeion,  and 
had  been  vetoed  by  tha  President.  This  con- 
cluded Uia  introduction  of  tariff  bills  in  the 
Honae  and  the  direct  aetlon  of  that  body 

thereon.  In  tl>e  Senate  the  wool  bill  was 
brought  to  a  vote  on  May  31  and  was  passed 
by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  insurgent  Re- 
publieaiMi  The  bill  revising  the  chemical 
sdiedule  of  the  tariff,  which  was  brought  to 
a  vote  on  July  3.  was  rejecte<I  by  the  Senate. 
On  July  25,  action  wua  taken  by  the  Senate  on 
several  of  these  tariff  measures  by  a  vote  of  .T4 
to  20.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  tariff 
board,  propo^  bv  the  Pr«ddent,  was  passed. 
All  the  Bemoeratic  senators,  with  the  cxeep* 


tion  of  three,  voted  against  the  appropriation. 
The  Senate  also  adopted  an  anienduicnt  rctjuir- 
ing  the  board  to  submit  an  anruial  report  to 
Congress.  Senator  Penrose,  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
finance  committee,  proposed  a  substitute  for 
the  wool  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  the  sub- 
stitute was  passed  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  by  a  vote  of  34  to  32.  It  was  supported 
by  tiie  Progressives.  After  its  passage,  how- 
ever. Senator  La  FoUetfca  moved  as  an  amend* 
meat  his  bill  which  was  passed  in  tlie  previous 
session  and  waa  vetoed  by  the  President.  Thia 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40  to  26, 
the  majority  being  compo.sed  of  the  Democrats 
and  ten  Republican  insurgents.  This  bil!  inuli' 
the  duties  35  per  cent,  on  raw  wool  and  from 
40  to  55  per  cent,  on  manufactured  wool.  On 
July  26,  the  so-called  Excise  bill,  which  had 
already  passed  the  House,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  18,  tih  ^  voting  for 
it  being  again  a  combination  of  Democrats  and 
Insurgents.  Amendments  were  placed  on  the 
bill  which  ware  deaigncd  to  iselude  idle  bok|o 
ers  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  excluding  labor, 
agricultural,  benevolent,  and  building  loan  aa- 
4>«eiation&.  Another  aniendnient  providing  for 
a  permanent  tariff  commission,  introduced  by 
Senator  Cummins,  was  ■  also  attaciied  to  the 
bill  together  with  a  provision  repealing  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  measure.  On  July  27  the 
Senate  passed  a  substitute  for  the  House  sugar 
bill.  This  bill  v,  i-,  jToposed  by  Senator  Lo<igo 
and  amendments  were  added  to  it  by  Senator 
Bristow.  This  bill  eliminated  flw  differential 
and  revised  the  main  dutica  on  raw  and  re- 
fined sugar  by  about  16  per  cent.  It  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  tlia  united  Republican 
aenators.  The  bills  which  bad  been  passed  by 
both  houaes  thereupon  went  to  conference  for 
the  vnrposa  of  reeoaciling  amendments  made 
in  the  Senate.  On  August  3,  however,  the 
nnirnflTncTit  to  the  wool  bill,  wliich  repealed  the 
(  .Hiauiau  reciprocity  act,  was  withdrawn  in  the 
Senate.  The  conference  report  on  the  wool- 
taritf  bill  was  accepted  by  tlie  Senate  uti  Au- 
gust 5  by  a  vote  of  36  to  28  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  President.  It  waa  vetoed  by  him 
on  .\ugust  9  on  the  ground  that  the  rates  in 
the  bill  were  too  low  and  that  thev  would  be 
unjust  to  the  wuul  growers  as  well  a.&  to  the 
manufacturers  and  would  throw  thousands  of 
employees  out  of  work.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  sign  a  bill  making  what- 
ever reductions  in  the  tariff  the  report  of  the 
tariff  board  wouhl  permit.  On  August  13.  the 
House  again  passe(l  this  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  by  a  vote  of  174  to  8U.  Si.\ty  Ke- 
publieana  were  absent  from  the  chamlier  and 
21  were  counted  with  the  Democrats  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  bill 
was  not  passed  over  the  veto,  the  vote  in  that 
Uxly  being  39  to  36  against  passage.  The 
President  had  also  vetoed  the  steel-tariff  bill. 
This  waa  passed  over  his  veto  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  17S  to  83,  10  Republican  repre- 
sentatives voting  for  its  passage.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  veto  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
29  by  a  strictly  party  vote.  Tlie  bill  ti\ ising 
the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff,  pn-viously 
passed  by  the  House,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate nn  .\pril  14.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  This  concludes  tha  record  of  tariff 
hills  in  the  first  eesaion  of  the  Sixty-aecond 
Congress. 

The  Abbitkation  Treaties.  The  proposed 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  Is  dis- 
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cuaaod  iu  detail  in  the  article  AsBrr&ATioir,  Iif>  corrupt  metliodB  and  praotisea  had  been  e» 

TKBNATIORAL.    The  following   paragraphs   are  ployed  in  the  election  of  William  Loriner  mmi. 

a.  .summary  of  the  aftion  taken  by  Coiif^ress.  that  liis  election  was   tlierefore  invalid.  Tliis 

Dit)<;u8sion  of  the  treaty  bt^gaii  in  the  benat«  ucliuii  wan  pr<.>cedt;d  by  a  remarkable  debate  of 

on  January  4,  wlit>n  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Ne>  seven  days,  three  of  which  were  occupied  by 

braeka  attacked  Uus  treaty^  making  the  charge  Jdr.  Lorimer  hlmielf»  who  spoke  in  his  own  de- 

tbat  the  administration  was  plunging  into  an  frasOk  la  the  eowse  of  tiieae  speeches  be  de- 

"entangling   alliance."    Hp  declared   that   the  nouiiced  President  Taft,  Colonel  Rooscvt^lt,  and 

plan  for  the  nomination  ai  commissioners  to  a  many  others  who  bad  opposed  him,  especially 

high   court   of  arbitration  waa   revolutionary  tliost-   conii<ct<'d   with   newspapers  in  Cbiiagu, 

and  dangerous.     'i'lie  debate  continued  until  which  he  declared  had  been  responsible  for  all 

March  7.    The  chief  defenders  of  the  measure  the  charges  brought  against  him.    This  sctioa 

were  Senatora  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Koot  of  the  &nate  finally  terminated  the  Lorimer 

of  Xew  York,  and  liurton  of  Ohio.    It  waa  case  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  Mr. 

stronjiiy  op[»o^ed  by  Senator  1' i    :i    f  Georgia,  Lorimer  wat*  no  lonyrr  a  senator.   This  left 

Senator  Keed  of  Missouri,  and  otherij.    Amend-  the  State  of  Illinois  with  but  one  represents* 

ments    were    added   vbieb    ttnwk   from    the  five  in  the  Senate  chamber, 

treaties  the  vital  paragraph  relating  to  the  The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 

joint  high  commfssfon,  and  other  amendments  right  of  Senator  Stephenson  of  Wisconsin  to 

which,  to  A  lar^'c  extent,  vitltited  the  results  retain  his  scat,  reported  vn  T  I  ruary  28,  "  T!ie 

of  tilt  treaty.    Tht':^'  amciidiiifnts  were  made  majority  report  exoneraU;!*  Senator  Stephen- 

by  a  vote  of  42  to  40.  The  failure  of  the  son,"  and  this  report  was  aceepted  bj  the 

measure  to  pass  in  its  original  form  waa  due  Senate. 

praeCieally  to  the  vote  of  the  Demoeratie  sen-  On  February  26  a  resolution  was  Introdttecd 

ators,    supported    by    several    Profrressive    I»e-  by  Senator  Rcfd  of  MlsRouri,  callinjr  for  in- 

publicans,  and  one  or  two  of  Itie  re«^ular  He-  vcstigation    into   tlio   election   of    Senator  Du 

publicans.    Jn  their  cbaiif;cd  form  the  treaties  Pout  of  Delaware  on  the  ground  that  his  elec- 

were  passed  with  only  three  dissenting  votes,  tion  was  secured  through  corruption.    Go  the 

These  were  cast  by  Senator  Lorimer  of  Illi-  following  day  Senator  Da  Pont  denied  Hibe 

nois,  Senator  Martinc  of  New  JwMiy,  and  Sen«  charges  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  in* 

ator  Reed  of  Missouri.  vestigate  them  and  report  to  the  Senate. 

Pension    Lkm.^^i.aiiuN.     A   new  Pension   bill  Impkacmmknt   Prockkdings.     There   was  be- 

was  introduced  in   the  Hou6e  on  January  30  gun  iu  the  si'cond  session  of  the  Sixty -fifM^Dd 

by    Representative    Sherwood    of    Ohio.    This  Congress  the  unusual  procedure  of  a  trial  for 

was  ib«  so>called  "One  Dollar  a  Day  Pension"  impeachment.  This  was  ajniust  Judge  Uobert 

bill,  and  it  made  provision  for  pensions  to  be  W.  Arehbald,  a  member  or  tbe  United  States 

paid  to  jiractieaily  .  vrry  survivor  of  the  t'iviJ  Commerce  Court.    Early   in   tin-   vnar,  rumors 

War.    Tlii*    bill   involvoiti    additional    e.vpendi-  of  charjjies  against  Jud^o  Arclib.dU  were  widely 

ture  for  pensions  of  about  .$7o.tH)0.000.    In  the  circulated,  and  on  April  2o,  the  liou^e  of  Kep- 

Senste  the  committee  on  pensions  voted  to  le-  resentatives  took  cognizance  of   these  allega- 

port  tbe  bill  unfavorably  by  a  vote  of  10  to  tions  by  sending  a  resolution  to  the  President 

4.    A  .substitute  bill,  or ' compromise  measure,  asking  for  any  information  in  tbe  bands  of  the 

was  8U>;^este(l  by  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  and  executive  department  bearing  on  tbenu  The 

was  voted  for  by  the  committ*^?  by   12  to  2.  President,  on  May  3.  replied  in  a  message  in 

This  bill  carried  an  annual  appropriation  of  which  he  stated  that  in  February,  11)12,  cer- 

about  $24,000,000.    It  waa  passed  by  the  Sen-  tain  charges  uf  improper  conduct  on  tbe  part 

ate  and  after  receiving  some  modificationa  in  of  Judge  Arehbald  had  been  brought  to  his 

the  conference  comBittea  of  the  two  ho«w^  attention  by  Commissioner  Meyer  of  tbe  Inter- 

\v  i^  signed  by  the  President  on  May  11.    Bee  gtate  Commerce  Commission.  Tliese  charges  the 

PbNSiu.NS.  President  traiisuiitted  to  the  .Attorney-General 

Disputed  Seats  in  the  Senate.  A  special  with  instructions  to  investigate  and  confer  with 
committee  of  the  Senate  committee  on  privi-  Mr.  Meyer.  The  Attornev-Generai  made  a 
leges  and  elections,  appointed  to  reconsider  the  careful  investigation  of  the  charges,  and,  ss  s 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Senator  Txirimer  of  HIi-  result,  advised  the  President  that  in  his  opin- 
nois,  made  its  report  on  May  20.  The  com-  ion  the  papers  should  be  transmitted  to  tbe 
mittee  presented  two  rejM)rt'^.  tbo9<'  of  the  m.i-  committee  on  the  judiciary  of  iln  House  of 
jority  and  the  minority.  Five  senators,  Dill-  Representatives,  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  basis 
ingham,  Campbell,  and  Jones,  Republicans,  and  for  an  investigation  of  tbe  faets  involved  in  the 
Fletcher  and  Johnt»ton,  Democrats^  joined  in  charges.  These  papers  were  teeordingly  laid 
the  report  which  declared  that  all  tbe  rules  of  before  this  committee.  A  resolution  for  an  in- 
law, judicial  procedure,  and  justice  required  vestigation  by  the  committw  on  judiciary  was 
that  the  former  judgment  of  the  Senate  in  Sen-  at  once  passed  in  the  Houae.  and  on  May  T 
ator  Lorimer's  favor  be  regarded  as  final  and  hearings  on  tbe  charges  and  the  taking  of  tea- 
condusive.  They  said  that  in  tbe  new  inveati-  timony  was  begun  by  tbe  committee  in  "tbe 
cation  no  additional  substantist  evidence  bad  open  session  and  continued  from  day  to  day 
been  prodnccd.  The  ninorily  members  of  tlie  until  Tune  4.  1012.  .\t  the!?e  hearings  wit- 
comuiittee.  comprising  Senators  Kern  and  Lea,  nesscn  were  swuru  and  examined  and  Judge 
Democrats,  and  Kcnyon.  Republican,  asserted  Arehbald  was  present  in  person  and  was  rep- 
in  their  report  that  the  new  evidence  was  resented  by  counsel  in  accordance  with  hia  re- 
broader  and  more  far-reaching  than  that  quest  made  to  tbe  committee.  His  counsel 
w  hich  had  preceded  it  and  that  it  proved  that  was  permitted  to  cross  examine  the  witness^, 
at  least  ten  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Lorimer  Ah  a  result  of  the  bearings  the  House  of 
were  procured  by  cnrruj)tion  and  tiiat  bir*  elec-  Repnsentiit ives  on  .luly  11.  with  a  single  di«- 
tion  therefore  was  invalid.  A  vote  was  taken  scnting  vote,  which  was  that  of  a  member 
In  the  Senate  on  July  13  and  by  to  28  the  representing  Judge  Arehbald's  district  in 
senators  adopted  the' resolution  declaring  that  Pennsyivama,  vot«i  to  accept  tbe  articles  of 


'my-pnfhment  nrcparod  by  tho  investigating 
touiiiuttec.  Tlicso  articles  nunibored  thirteen, 
each  of  which  wtis  an  allegation  nt  mi^eonduct 
on  the  part  of  Judge  ArdibaJd.  Article  1  de- 
eiared  that  on  or  aw>ttt  M«rdi  SI,  1911,  he  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  agNCOMiit  with  Ed- 
ward J.  Williama  of  Seranton,  Pa.,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  culm  dump  in  Laeka- 
wanoa  county,  for  the  purpose  of  disposiuj;  of 
fhia  propoly  At  a  pecuniary  profit  to  tliem- 
Mlvea.  It  waa  alleged  that  Judge  Archbald 
afled  hia  official  poaition  as  judge  of  the  Com- 
nierce  Court  to  induce  improperly  and  influence 
the  ofTicera  of  certain,  corporations  who  owned 
this  bank  to  sell  it  for  a  »um  much  less  than 
ita  actual  value.  It  was  further  charged  that 
Judge  Archbald  and  Williams  secured  an  option 
to  purchase  this  property  for  $ii300,  whereas 
it  waa  worth,  according  to  the  appraisal  of 
engineers,  nearly  $30,000.  Article  2  alleged 
that  Judge  Archbald  entered  into  an  agree- 
jnent  to  sell  stock  of  the  Marian  Coal  Com- 
pany to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Wast- 
era  Railway  Company  while  litigation  waa  in 
pr  K'!  r between  the  coal  company  and  the  rail- 
way company  and  while  the  causes  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  companies  were  pending  before 
the  Interstate  Ckwinierca  Commission,  whose 
dcdeioB  was  aubjeet  to  review  by  the  Commerce 
Court.  It  was  asserted  that  Judge  Archbald 
attempted  to  induce  the  oflicers  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
paoy  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  settle  tiie 
ease  then  pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  purchase  the  stoek  of 
the  Marian  Coal  Company  at  a  highly  exorbi- 
tant price.  It  was  asserted  also  that  it  was 
bis  expectation  to  receive  a  part  of  the  fee 
in  the  orant  tliat  ft  Mttltntnt  would  ba  ct« 
lected. 

Artiele  9  ehaiged  that  on  August  11.  1011, 

Judge  Arrhhald  endeavored  to  induce  the  offi- 
cers of  Uiij  lA'high  Valley  Coal  Company  to 
relinquish  the  right  of  that  company  to  oper- 
lUe  a  culm  dump  containing  appro.vimately 
472,670  groea  tona,  and  that  while  these 
nagotiations  were  in  progreaa  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley  Rnllroad  Company  waa  a  party  litigant  in 
two  suit*  pending  before  the  Commerce  Court. 
The  coal  company  did  relinquish  these  rights, 
and  It  was  asserted  by  the  committee  that  these 
wera  relinquiahed  because  of  influence  exercised 
upon  then  through  Judge  Arehbald's  position 
as  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Court. 

Article  4  charged  Judge  Archbald  with  !m- 
prnpor  conduct  as  a  jutlge  during  litigation 
between  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway 
C^pany  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  case  was  argued  on  April  2  and 
3,  1911,  before  the  Commerce  Court.  It  was 
charged  that  on  April  22.  1011,  Judge  Arch- 
bald wrote  to  Helm  Bruce,  attorney  for  the 
railway,  nqoasting  him  to  confer  with  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  road  who  had  given 
material  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Own- 

ri!rn  .>  ( "i  mmis.-^ion  and  to  adVise  tho  judge 
whether  the  witness  intended  to  give  an  aflirm- 
ative  answer  as  appeared  from  the  record,  or 
Whether  he  intended  to  give  a  negative  answer 
to  the  question  pronounded  to  him  by  the  chair- 
man  of  the  commisaion.  Bruce,  nftor  cnn.sul- 
Uttion  with  the  traffic  maniiger.  advised  .Judge 
Archbald  that  the  witTuss  intended  to  give  a 
negative  answer.  It  waa  alleged  that  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1911^  Judge  Arebbald  a^in  wrote  to 
BriMe  calling  nttention  to  aerUin  ooneluaiona 


reached  by  another  member  of  the  court  which 
it  waa  claimed  refuted  statements  and  conten- 
tions advanced  in  Hruce's  original  l>rief  and 
sustaining  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisaion  with  respect  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  eaae.  In  thia,  Judge  Archb«ld 
asked  Bruce  whetter  he  would  still  aflirm  tiie 
position  taken  in  his  brief  and  if  so,  upon 
what  theory  it  could  be  sustained,  aKttuuiing 
tliat  the  conclusions  of  the  other  member  of 
the  court  were  correct.  This  was  followed  by 
other  questions  conoeming  the  testimony  and 
replies  from  Bruce.  On  February  28,  1912, 
this  caae  waa  decided  by  ttie  Commeree  Court 
in  favor  of  the  railway  company,  .Judfjc  .Arch- 
bald writing  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
which  followed  the  views  expressed  by  Bruofc 
It  was  charged  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  given  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine  and  answer  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  attorney  for  the  railway  company  in  his  com- 
munication with  Judge  Araibald,  nor  were  they 
informed  that  aneh  eonreipondaica  had  taken 
plaee.  In  the  opinion  of  the  eommittee  tbia 
conduct  of  Judge  Archbald  waa  a  misbehavior 
in  office  and  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  parties 
defendant  in  the  case. 

Article  5  related  to  the  alleged  nemtiationa 
with  ttie  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Cbal  and 
Iron  Company  relative  to  a  culm  dump  near 
I.rf>rberry,  Pa.  It  was  alleged  that  in  UW4  a 
two  thirds  interest  in  an  operating  lease  of 
this  land  was  purchased  by  Frederick  VVarnke 
of  Seranton.  The  land  was  owned  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  entire  stock  of  this  company 
was  o  vn,.d  in  turn  by  the  Reading  Company. 
Warnko's  operations  were  carried  on  at  a  loBx 
on  account  of  unfavorable  conditions  and  he 
applied  to  the  Beading  Company  for  tha  min- 
ing maps  of  the  land  covered  hf  hia  lease.  He 
was  informed  that  the  lease  under  which  he 
claimed  had  been  forfeited  two  years  previous 
to  its  assignment  to  him  and  his  application 
was  therjefure  denied.  He  attempted  to  ex- 
change this  lease  for  a  lease  of  otner  property 
owned  by  the  company,  but  the  officials  of  the 
company  refused  to  accede  to  his  request.  It 
was  alleged  that  in  tli  ■  1  lifer  part  of  Novem- 
ber, lull,  Judge  Archbald  called  upon  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  PMIadet 
phia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Oompanj  and 
attempted  to  influence  the  letter's  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  proposition  made  by  Warnke. 
The  ofTicials  of  the  road  continued  their  re- 
fusal. In  DecemtHT,  1911,  while  Warnke  waa 
considering  the  advisability  of  purchasing  a 
culm  fill  near  Pittaton.  Pa.,  it  was  charged 
that  he  was  advised  that  Judge  Arcbbnid  was 
familiar  with  the  title  to  the  property  and  the 
riglils  of  way  of  certain  railroads  tlinuigli  it. 
In  pursuance  of  thia  assurance,  Warlike  is  al- 
leged to  have  consulted  Judge  Archbald,  who 
advised  him  that  the  title  was  clear.  The 
charge  was  made  that  he  promised  to  pay  to 
Judge  Archbald  $r>no  for  the  information  whidh 
he  had  received.  Shortly  afterwards  this  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  Warnke  and  several  aa« 
sociates,  and  in  March,  1011,  Warnke  drew  a 
promissory  note  for  $500,  vrhieb  was  delivered 
to  Judge  Archbald.  The  commiftw  found  that 
Judge  ArchbaM  was  guilty  of  misljeliavior  in 
office  in  attempting  U)  use  liis  influence  as  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Court  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and 
Iron  Company  for  the  purpose  of  aeeuring  a 
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lease  of  the  culm  bank.  It  wu  charged  aUo 
that  the  $500  given  in  the  guiM  of  tompw$»r 
tioii  for  legal  advice  vraa,  in  fact,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  reward  for  favorg  previously  ahown 
in  connection  with  the  judge's  etTorts  to  bring 
about  an  aeceptance  of  Warnke's  propiwition 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  CmI  and  Iran 
Company. 

Article  6  charged  that  in  Deeember,  1911,  or 

.Tatiuary.  1912,  Judge  Archbald  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  James  R.  Dainty  of  8crartton, 
Pa.,  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Company  and  the  Uverhait  estate  for 
the  purpose  of  efreetinff  the  sale  of  two  tracts 
of  land  ni'  ir  W  iU  ^-burrr  Pu.  It  was  charged 
that  Judj-'L'  AicLualil  ulUruplfd  to  Uoe  his  of- 
ticial  inlhuiu'o  at.  n  niciulx'r  of  t!ie  Comrorrce 
Court  to  atlect  the  action  of  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  with 
fespect  to  the  purohase  of  this  property. 

Article  7  dealt  with  transactions  relating  to 
the  discounting  of  a  note  made  by  W.  W.  Kis- 
singer which  Judge  Archbald  had  indorsed. 
11m  latter  hau  presided  at  a  litigation  be- 
tween the  Old  Plymouth  Coal  Company  and 
the  Equitable  Fire  and  Marine  IttSttraiiee 
Company.  Mr.  Kissinger  was  the  controlling 
etuckhol'der  of  the  plaintiff-company.  The 
litigation  ended  in  a  compromise  by  which 
the  plaintiff  recovered  about  $28,000.  Several 
days  after  it  was  alleged  that  Judge  Arch- 
h&\d  entfrc*!  into  a  deal  with  Kissinger  for 
the  purchasi-  of  an  interest  in  a  gold  mining 
project  in  Hoiidnras.  iind  in  order  to  finance 
the  transaction  it  was  claimed  that  a  promie- 
wrr  note  for  $2500  wa^  signed  by  Kissinger 
and  was  indorsed  by  Judge  Archbald.  It  was 
charged  that  an  attempt  waa  made  to  discount 
this  note  a  few  days  after  the  settlement  of 
the  auit  by  compromise  and  the  committee 
charged  that  the  evidence  tended  strongly  to 
indicate  that  Judge  Archbald  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Rissinger  while  litigation 
was  ppndtnp  before  tho  United  State*  District 
Court,  of  whicli  he  was  judge. 

Articles  8  and  il  also  referred  to  the  dis- 
counting of  a  note.  In  the  fall  of  1909  the 
c&m'  of  John  Vf  Peale  against  th*  Marian 
Coal  Company,  which  involved  a  ctmsiderable 
sum  of  money,  was  opened  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Scranton,  over  which 
Judee  Archbald  presided.  This  coal  company, 
wbiui  is  the  same  aa  that  referred  to  in  the 
prerlous  article,  was  principsUy  owned  and 
controlled  by  Christopher  O.  mland  and  Will* 
iam  P.  Boland.  and  it  \va>  charged  that  this 
fact  was  well  known  lo  Judge  Archbald.  Jn 
the  latter  part  of  November  or  the  early  part 
of  December,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  invest  in  a  timl»er  project  in  Vene- 
ztiela,  which  waa  being  promoted  by  one  John 
Henry  Jones  of  Scranton.  Judge  .Archbald  is 
alleged  to  have  drawn  and  indot'^ed  ii  ])ronu9- 
ftory  note  for  $dOU,  payable  tu  htuibeU,  which 
note  was  signed  by  Jones  as  promisor.  It  was 
ebaiged  that  Judge  Archbald  agreed  and  eon* 
sented  that  Edwsrd  J.  Williams  should  present 
thi«  note  to  Christopher  G.  BolanJ  or  William 
V.  Boland  or  either  ui  them  lor  discount,  and 
that  tho  note  was  presented  to  each  of  them 
and  that  they  refused  to  discount  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for 
them  to  do  so  under  the  rxi<Tting  circumstances. 
After  the  refusal  of  a  bank  in  Scranton  to  dis- 
count  the    note    it    was    finally    di'-counted  by 

Jones  in  a  Providence  bank,'  a  small  State 


back  in  a  suburb  of  Scranton.  The  pmdd^ 
of  this  bank  was  C.  H.  Van  Storeh  it  Sena- 
ton,  an  attorney  who  had  prevailed  as  a  party 
in  interest  in  litigation  before  Judge  Arch- 
bald within  a  year  prior  to  the  date  of  t'tr 
discount  of  the  note.  It  was  alleged  that 
Judge  Ai^bald  advised  Van  Storeh  that  h« 
wmw  eettiider  it  a  great  favor  if  the  die' 
count  should  be  granted.  The  charge  was 
made  by  the  committee,  tt  at  'lie  note  had  never 
been  paid  although  the  bank  had  made,  at  least, 
one  call  for  payment.  The  committee  dmifsd 
that  Judge  Archbald  had  used  his  inflvenee  as 
a  judge  to  eeeure  this  loan  from  parties  liti> 
gunt  before  his  court,  and  failing  in  this  U!s?d 
Ilia  intluence  to  secure  the  loan  tnrough  an  at- 
torney who  was  then  practicing  before  his 
court  and  who  had  but  a  short  while  before 
received  favorable  judgment  in  hie  enlt  ad- 
judicated therein. 

Articles  10  and  11  charged  the  wrongful  se- 
ceptanco  of  money  by  Judge  Archbald  on  the 
occasion  of  a  pleasure  trip  to  Europe.  It 
was  alleged  that  he  allowed  Henry  W.  Gmummi 
ol  New  York  City  to  pay  his  entire  expenses 
on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  Cannon,  it 
was  charged,  was  and  is  a  stockholder  and  of- 
ficer in  various  interstate  railroad  corporations 
und  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of 
mining  and  shipping  of  coal.  While  it  was 
claimed  that  Mr.  Cannon  Is  a  distant  relative 
of  Judge  ArchbaWs  wife,  the  committee  de- 
clared it  improper  for  a  judge  to  thus  obli- 
gate himwlf  to  an  otTicer  of  numerous  corpora- 
tions likely  to  become  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  litigation  before  hie  court,  or  be- 
fore other  eonrta  over  whieh  be  misht  he 
ealled  to  preside  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
further  alleged  that  two  officials  of  the  T'nitt-d 
States  District  Court  of  .Scranton  raiatHi  a 
fund  of  more  than  $500,  which  was  presented 
to  Judge  Archbald  on  his  departurew  The 
contribution,  it  was  allied,  was  made  by  cer- 
tain attorneys  practicing  before  the  Unit.^ 
States  District  Court,  some  of  whom  h.id  cases 
then  pending  before  that  court.  The  commit- 
tee regarded  tlie  acceptance  of  this  fund  as  im- 
proper, and  held  that  it  was  subversive  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  judiciary  for  • 
judge  to  place  himself  in  this  manner  under 
obligations  to  attorneys  practicing  Ixfore  his 
court.  Article  12  charged  that  Judge  Arch- 
bald, in  1001,  appointed  one  J.  D.  Woodward 
of  VViikesbarre,  Pa.,  as  jury  commissioner  in 
the  district  court  over  which  Judge  ArehbaU 
presided,  while  Woodward  was  general  attor- 
ney for  the  I>ehigli  Valley  ){aiiroad.  The 
committee  declared  that  the  appointment  of  a 
legal  representative  of  a  large  railroad  cor> 
poration  which  was  likely  to  become  directly 
or  indirectly  involved  in  litigation  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  was  misbehavior 
in  nihee  calculated  to  bring  the  federal  judieinir 
into  disrepute. 

Article  13  dealt  in  a  general  way  with  the 
alleged  misbehavior  of  JudM  ArchbahL  It 
declared  that  the  testimony  In  the  whole  ease 
tended  to  show  such  misbehavior.  The  te-fi 
mony  failed  to  disclose  any  case  in  whicJi 
Judge  .Arclibald  invested  any  actual  n  i  -r-y  of 
bis  own  in  any  of  these  enterprises,  but  it  was 
alleged  that  it  did  slraw  that  he  tued  bit  per- 
sonal influence  as  a  judge  in  consideration  of 
which  he  received  or  was  to  receive  his  share 

or  interest  in  tiw  propwty  or  hie  preile  in 

the  deal. 
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The  artich's  of  ittiiH-achnient  were  forwarded 
to  the  Seu&U:,  wiiicb  bat>  charge  of  the  trial  of 
impcftcbment  caaen,  and  on  July  16  that  body 
Mfknised  itMlf  into  »  eourt  of  impMchment 
Judge  Arehbald  appeftred  before  it  on  July  10 
and  %Ta8  given  until  July  29  to  propnr(>  h\» 
iiii^wpr  to  the  article*  of  impeachment.  Un  that 
ilate  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impoacli- 
ment,  received  bis  formal  answer  which  wag,  in 
aencral,  »  denial  of  all  oh*rge>  iiuid«  against 
bim.  This  concluded  the  proceedings  of  tbis 
session  of  CongresSk  Postpooement  of  the 
actual  tri«l  WM  and*  until  the  •ueeeediBg 
session. 

Judge  Archbald  was  appointed  United  States 
Difltrici  Judm  for  the  middle  dietriet  of  Penn- 
sylTania  by  Preeident  MeKinley  on  March  20, 

1901.  Tiie,  appointment  was  to  lant  only  dur- 
ing vacation,  but  aftt'r  tht»  cuuveunif,'  of  Con- 
gress he  was  duly  commissioned  a  jud^e  of  the 
same  district  by  Preaident  Roosevelt.  He  was 
appointed  an  additional  elrcult  judge  of  the 
United  States  and  was  designated  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  Commerce  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  up]  i  rtinent  was  confirmed  hy 
the  Senate,  and  be  received  bid  commi&!>iou  ou 
January  31,  1911. 

Sixty-Second  GoxoBcra,  Thdd  Sustosr. 
The  Sixty-second  Congress  met  in  ita  third 
and  last  session  on  December  3,  1912.  During 
the  interval  which  bad  elapsed  between  the 
two  sessions  three  senators  had  died,  Ileyburn 
of  Idaho,  Rayner  of  Maryland,  and  Nixon  of 
Kevada.  Three  temporary  eneeessora  mre 
appnintr>d  tif  fill  out  the  terniH  of  those  sena- 
tors uiUtl  i  ther  successors  slioulil  be  elected  at 
the  nie<'tiTi;j:  (if  tlie  State  lei.'islatures.  Kirt- 
land  I.  Perky  succeeded  Senator  Heyburn,  W  ill- 
iam  P.  Jackson  sneeeeded  Senator  Rayner,  and 
W.  A.  Massey  succeeded  Senator  Nixon.  See 
Idaho,  Mabylaxo,  and  Nevada. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  wliich  pre- 
vailed during  his  administration.  President 
Taft  sent  his  message  to  Coogma  in  the  form 
nf  inntallments.  The  first  ncasafs  Bent  on  He* 
cumber  3,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  forei|ni 
tions  of  the  '  if  1  States.  He  discussed  his 
policy  in  conneelion  with  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  onices  and  detailed  the  reorganization 
ef  the  State  Department  which  has  taken  place 
nnder  his  direetion.  H«  urged  that  the  merit 
f-Vhtem  1)0  mail  '  t  npjily  more  fully  in  the  con- 
sular and  cli|«luiii<ti  R  corps.  Tliat  he  him*elf 
had  followed  out  tliis  plan  as  fully  as  pu-'^i- 
bie  be  showed  by  pointing  that  of  the  ten  um- 
bassadore  appointed  by  him,  l|ve  were  by 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  miniater.  Of  the 
thirty  ministers  appointed,  eleven  were  pr> 
motet!  from  the  lower  praties*  of  the  foreign 
serviw  or  from  the  Department  of  State.  Of 
the  nineteen  missions  in  Latin  America,  fifteen 
ebiefs  of  missions  appointed  were  aerviee  men. 
The  thirty-seven  secretaries  of  the  embassisa 
wer.  .  liiisen  for  appolnluient  after  pass^infr  suc- 
cessfully the  retjuiri'd  examination.  'Ilie  Tresi- 
dcnt  urged  larger  provision  for  emhai^sics  and 
ksations  and  for  other  expenses  of  foreign  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  government. 
The  snh-^tanee  of  the  President's  allusions  to 
foreign  relations  will  be  found  in  the  section 
Foreign  ROuHw  in  another  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

On  December  6  tlie  Preaident  sent  a  second 

messape,  whieh  wa«;  inoro  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  message  than  the  first.  His  principal 
raeommendatione  were  the  following:  The  plan 


of  cum  noy  reform  outlined  by  the  monetary 
commiasiun;  an  amendment  to  the  law  to  lesson 
the  penalty  when   corporations  inadvertently 
disobey  the  corporation  tax  lawj  eongreiaional 
approval  of  the  plan  of  army  reorganisation 
prepared  by  the  war  collej^e;  the  passage  of  tln^ 
military  bill  increa.sinjj  compensation  to  militia 
in  the  field;   citizenship  without  statehood  for 
Porto    RicAQS;    regulation   of   water  power 
grants  so  that  navigable  streams  may  be  im« 
proved  by  water  power  companies;  tnc  oleva- 
tion  of  Col.  G.  W.  Goetlials.  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  a  generalship;  a  return  to 
the  policy  of  two  battleships  a  year  by  appro- 
priation for  three  battleships  in  1013;  and  au- 
thority to  tlie  United  Stateo  Supreme  Court 
to  make  rules  of  piocedure  fi»  common  law 
cases  in  federal  court.s  to  expedite  and  lessen 
the    cost    of    litigation.  .  The    President  em- 
phatically disapproved  the  project  for  imme- 
diate independeDoe  of  the  Philippines.  He  de> 
dared  that  tbe  true  course  in  regard  to  those 
islands  in  to  "  pursue  steadily  and  courafreously 
the  path  we  have  thus  far  followed;  to  guide 
tlie  Filipinos  into  self-sustaining  pursuit-i;  to 
continue   the   cultivation    of   sound  political 
habits  throQigb  education  and  political  prac- 
tice; to  encourage  the  diversification  of  indus- 
tries and  to  reante  the  advantages  of  their  in- 
dustrial education  by  conservatively  approved 
cooperative    methods,    at    once    checking  the 
dangers  of  concentrated  wealth  and  building  up 
a  sturdy,  independent  citizenship."      He  de- 
clared further  that  a  present  declaration  even 
of  future  independence  would  retard  progress 
by  the  dissonsion  and  dis^order  it  would  arouse. 
On    December    19    the   President   sent   a  tliird 
message  which  was,  in  effect,  a  defetitte  against 
the  charge  that  be  had  been  instigated  by  po- 
litical motives  in  placing  36.000  fourth-cla;>S 
postmasters  under  the  operation  of  the  ci/il 
service  law   (see  CiVH.  Sehvick  and  Post  Office, 
earlier  in  this  article).     The  President  said: 
"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
order  waa  made  before  the  election  and  in  the 
interest  of  clBcient  public  service.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  requested  Congress  to  give  me  au- 
thority to  put  first,  second,  and  third  class 
postmasters  and   all  other   local  officers,  iii- 
cluding  internal  revenue  officers,  customs  ol- 
fleers.  United  States  marshab.  and  the  local 
agents  of  tliQ  other  departments   under  the 
classilication  of  the  civil  service  law  by  lak- 
in;.'  away  the  necessity  for  confirming  sucb  ap- 
pointments   by    the    Senate."    In    the  same 
message   the  President   advocated  legislation 
permitting  members  of  the  cabinet  to  sit  in 
Congress  with  the  right  of  debate  but  without 
votes.    He  also  urged  the  aildjition  of  the  plan 
of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  readjustment 
of  the  compensation  allowed  to  railroads  for 
carrying  the  mails,  and  be  recommended  the  re- 
vision of  the  land  laws  to  secure  and  regulate 
conservation,    and    le;.'i<hition    affectinj^'  Alaska 
bikI  the  registry  of  mineral  lauds,    lie  pointpd 
out  the  necessity  of  further  pure  food  legisla- 
tion and  requested  Congress  to  make  provision 
for  a  government  building  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
He  asked  also  for  an  appropriation  for  beauti- 
fying: \\'asliiiir;ton  and  the  establishment  of  a 
jniblic  utilities  commission  at  the  capital  and 
the  extension  of  the  mffnge  to  citlseiia  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  work  itf  Cbngreia  In  the  Urtl  wedn  of 
the  session  dlieetly  preceding  the  holidaya  Is 
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usually  more  or  less  perfunctory.   Some  im-  and  Bourna  of  Orcnon.   Democratic  senators 

portant  measures,  however,  were  acted  upon  in  who  were  defeated  for  renomination  includeil 

the  first  weekj?  of  this  st-ssioa.    The  hoii.He  com-  Senators    Pajntcr    of    Kentucky,    Foste  r  nf 

mittee  on  wavs  and  niean^  provided  for  hear-  Louisiana,  Tercy   of    Mississippi,  Wateoo  of 

ings  on  tariff  revision   to  begin  January  6,  West  Virginia,  and  Gardner  of  Maine.  ~ 

l&id.  Bf  •  vote  of  141  to  101  the  Uoiue  re-  tor  Gardner,  who  waa  upoiBted  bj  « . 

lued  to  adopt  the  proposed  tiile  providing  for  governor  of  the  State  to  fill  oat  the 

th*  immt'diuti  c  insidernlion  of  the  Senate  con-  term  of  Senator  Fryo  will  K>  sucoeeded  in  Oft 

current   resuluUon   favoring  the  purchiu.e.   by  Sixty-third   Congress   by   tdwin   O.  Burleigh, 

the  government,  of     Monticello  "  the  home  of  In  addition  to  the  senators  who  were  defeated 

Thomas  Jeiferson.   By  a  vote  of  153  to  118  for  renomination  several  retired  vohintaritoi 

the  House  declared  that  Charles  C.  Bowman*  deelining  to  beeono  eandidstefl  for  another  %tm> 

Rep.,  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  district,  was  These  were  Senators  Crane  of  Massachusetts 

not  entitled  to  be  seated,  and  by  a  vote  of  Guggenheim  of  Colorado,  and  Bailey  of  Texu. 

181  to  118  it  declined  to  seat  his  Democratic  Below  is  given   a   list  of  the  t.enalor6   in  tb« 

opponent,  George  K.  McLean.   Both  seats  were  Sixty-third    Congress,    which    includes  Utoie 

mjceted  on  the  ground  of  corrupt  practioea,  whoie  terms  expire  in  1916,  1917,  and  19U, 

Bnore  a4jonmiDUit  lor  the  bolidayn  the  Hoiiae  together  with  those  whose  election  by  State 

passed  by  a  TOto  d  |78  to  82  the  Buraeit  bill  legislatures  in  1013  was  assured  by  senatorM 

for  the  relation  of  imailfrattoa  (see  Imn-  primaries   held   in    1012.    The  membersli  p  of 

ORATION).  the  Honw  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress  js  also 

The  Senate  continued  to  sit  as  a  court  of  given   in    ivudance  with  the  returns  of  tti 

impeachment  in  the  trial  of  Judge  ArchbaUL  election  of  l^ovember  6.  It  will  be  noted 

The  House  managers  concluded  their  preaenta^  Illinois  baa  no  senators  on  tbit  Htt. 

tion   of  the  case  before  the  holiday   recesa.  Lorimer  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the 

The  Demorrntic  BPnators  in  caucus  decided  that  j,nd  Senator  CuHom  was  defeated  for  re- 

conlirmal  (Ml    if  I'lMi  i  t  Taft's  appointments,  nomination.    Indications  -were  that  Lawrenre 

with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  army  and  y.  Sberoun,  his  successful  competitor,  wo^ 

Bsvy,  ««ald  be  opposed  and,  if  possible^  pre-  ^  eketed  as  Republiean  senator  by  the 

Wited.    lature  of  1013,  and  that  James  H.  Lewie  wmm 

CtoiraUMnoiVAL    APVmntArnm.    Tm  tsbie  chosen  as  the  l>mocratie  senator, 
below   shows   the   appropriations   of   Congress  jhe  names  of  Kepuhlican  xenatorh  and  Ttf- 
for  the  various  purposes  in  the  sensions  held  resentativea  are  in  Roman  and  the  names  of 
during  1912.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  appro-  Democrats  in  italies.    An   asterisk  following 
prietions  in  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  ^y,^          of  ^  representative  indicates  that  he 
the  Sixty-second  Congreee  form  a  somewhat  served  also  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress, 
smaller  total  than  those  made  in  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.    The  total  ex-  ALABAMA, 
penses  of   the  government   for    191:?   are   esti-  MMNea 
mated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  fira  expires. 
$670,800,000  for  the  admlalsteation  of  the  reg-  Joseph  P.  Jekmion. 
ohir  departments  of  the  government.   For  the  1919— /ofc*  H.  Ba»kk«ad, 
Panama  Canal,  $42,000,000,  and  for  misoellMe-  atmsxKTATivEs. 
OU8   redemption    of   the  public  debt,  ll.^n.OOO.  Qg^^  jp^  7aybr.«           /.    Thomuu  HrAi»,» 
The  total  estimated  deficit  at  the  end  of  1913  s.  H.  Dent  Jr.*             RKhmomd  P.  «o*wa.» 
was  estimated  at  $1^,000.  r/^y»««,«         John  /.  Burnru.' 

.    Oscar  Undtrw0»4.» 

Mat  Congress    «2d  Contcress  Al  Large. 

Sd  sei»ion    lst-2d  aeaaloBB  ^  pr,  ^tatwwsik. 

Defldendee   I  10.028.526.84   I    8,&0&.587.tl  ARIZOXA. 

Le«lBlative.  executive,                        «.„.r«r*«  skjjatom. 

and  Judicial             S6.378.149.85       34. 2«. 356  75  .                     -   -  , 

Sundry   civil                136.241,936.84     t02.538.934. 40  Illy    H^Lr^  /  a.L,^ 

Support  of  tha  army    93,374.755.97       90,»68.712.98  ini-Henry  f.  AHwit, 

Kftvul  service  12fi. 405,509. 24     123.161.538.76  sSntsnrfanvo. 

Indian    service                 8.842.136,37       A'tlMU'^l  Carl  Havdcn  • 

Elvers   and   hnrbors.    3».S8S.4U.«0  40.(BS.SM.M 

KorlM    and    fortlflca-                                         _  abkav«iaC 

tlons                           6,478.707.00        4.0S6.SS(.00  AiUtA^&A5. 

Military   Academy...     1.163,424.07        1.0«4.MS.tt  BSSAWBBi 

Post  Oflloe  I>ept.....^Iiideflalte       IndeflBlto  mS—Jfau*  P,  Owllb 

Pensions   lf».«tt.«M.M    1«S.14<.]4S.t4  l»l»-/«fm«»  DtvSi, 

Consular  and  diplo- 
matic                          3,?SS.5ie.41         3,638.047.41  SimSMlfTA'nvnL 

AfO-IcuUural    Depnrt.    16,800,016.00       16,f48,16«.00  ft  w  r  humi                  M    V  JaeetiMm.* 

4'ri;'r».;::„7»;i?'*"  i«.««.T«e.Bo  io.ff7s.ut.io  &,'!i.S5iS3*  s:m:t^S^ 

Reclamation  luno.     c  pi^md*               w  S  fiimfurfa  ^ 

RsUelS  and  mise..-.     l.l3o,67s  8i       7,292.369.03  wjijijilis, 

TMale   1634.549.661.40   1617.882,178.34  CAttPORNtA. 

The  SixTY-i  iuKD  Congress.    The  election  of  '•|Jr"*«**J*"  C.  PjtiMna 

Kovember  5.  1912.  resulted  in  Important  changes  O,  WSfW. 

in  the  Senate.   Several  of  the  best  known  Re-  i«mmxTATxvxs. 

pnbHesn  senators  were  defeated  tor  renomtna'  wiillam  Kent.               d.  S.  Chmrek. 

ation    in   the  senatorial   primaries    and   their  /.  B.  Raker.*                   Sveris  A.  Hayca.* 

places  will  be  taken   in  the  Sixty  third   (  nn-  Chaa.  K.  Curry.                C.  W.  Belt 

fresa  by   Democratic   senators.      These    ^  r  WHtoa  »v! 

enators  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Dixon  o£  Montana,  ji^h      knowlsnd.  JW<w#r, 
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George  KinieU 


COLORADO. 

SSNATOIS. 

\9\S—CharUs  S.  Tkomat. 
1919— ya*j»  F.  Slutfrath. 

nmsSNTATIVtt. 

H.  H.  Stldonuridg*. 

At  IrOrgc. 

Eiward  T.  Tdiytor.*         Edward  KmHh^ 
CONNECTICUT. 

nMATOU. 

I91S— Frank  B.  Brandegee. 
1917—Geofie  P.  McUn. 


Augustus  LoHtrgan. 
B.  F.  Mahan. 
Thoittai  L.  RttUy.' 


UPUSXKTATtVES. 

Jeremiah  DonaVM, 
li'm.  Kennedy. 


DELAWARE. 

1917— Hentj  A.  Da 
1919— W  Demoent. 

At  Larse. 
franklin  Brockton. 


FLORIDA. 

lEltATOU. 

1915— Dtt«fa)»    0'.  Fletcher. 
1917—Xathan   P.  Bryan. 


UrKlUMXATIVU. 

^0pk€n_M,_  Starktmm.*      _        At  Lvfa 


GEORGIA. 


1915— Hokt  SmUh. 
1919— Augnttiu  O.  Bac*m. 

nummATivM. 


CkerUt  G.  Edwards.* 

S.  A.  Roddenbery* 
C.  H.  Crisp. 
WHIiam  C.  Adamson.* 
Jf.   S.  Howard' 
Charles  D.  Bartlstt.' 


Cordon  Lse.* 

S.  J.  Trtbble.* 
Thomas  M.  Bell.' 
T homes  W.  Hardwick: 
J.  R.  Walker. 
D.  M.  Hughes.' 


IDAHO. 

1915 — A  Republican. 
1919— W  i Hi. mi  i;.  Honk. 


KJtFKmXAnVU. 

•  Addbon  T. 

ILLINOIS, 


191S— 
1919— 


BinittHTAnvn. 


Martin  B.  Madden.* 
James  R.  Mann.* 
George  B.  Gorman, 
James  T.  MeDermoU,* 
^.  /.  SabaHu* 
/•aMV  Mtdmirmt. 
Froftk  Brnhamm.* 
Thomas  Gattaghor.* 
Fred  A.  Britten. 
Chas.   M.  ThomsOlli 
Ira  C.  Copley.* 
Wm.  Hinebaugh, 
John   C.  McKcnzie. 
C.    H.  Tovennrr. 

Stephen  A.  Horworth. 


Clamde  V.  Stoma* 
Lonit  PitsHenry. 
Prank  T.  (THair. 
Chas.  M.  Borehes. 
H.  T.  Ramof.* 
/.  jr.  Gfoham.* 
W.  K.  Baits. 
M.  D.  Foster.* 
H.  R.  PowUr.* 
Jt  P.  HUL 


At 


W.  E.  Williams. 
L.  B.  Stringer. 


INDIANA. 

nUTATOU. 

m$'-Beuiaml»  P.  Skk/th, 
mJ-Jokn  fF.  Karm 


■mcwiTATim. 


Chas.  List. 
tViUiam  A.  CuUof.* 

Lhteolm  Dbnm.* 
Salph  W.  Mat*,* 
P.  M.  ffrajr.* 
Charlas  A.  Karkh^* 


John  A.  M.  Adair.* 
MarHm  A.  Morriiait,* 
J.  B.  Pettraam. 
George  W,  RmOk* 
Cyrus  Cttaot* 
Hoary  A.  Bmraihm,* 


IOWA. 


l91S— Albert  B.  CuramiM. 
1919— William  S.  Kenyon. 


nvmniTATivn. 


C.  A.  Kennedy.* 
/.  S.  Pepper.* 
Maurice  Connolly. 
Gilbert  N.  Haugen.* 
James  W.  Good.* 
3*.  Kii*patriek. 


S.  F.  Pro'jty.* 
H.  M.  Towner.* 
W.  R.  Green  • 
Fnmk  P.  Wood*.* 
Gcotpa  C»  Scntl. 


KANSAS. 

SEN  Moas. 

1915 — ^Joseph  L.  Briatow. 
1919— *f»M.  H.  Thomfsom. 

UraSSSMTATIVCS. 

Dan'l  R.  Anthony,  Jr.*  G.  T.  Helvering. 

Joseph  Tagtart.*  J.  R.  Connelly. 

Philip  P.  Campbell.*  Geo.  A.  NteUy.* 

Dndiey  Doolittl*.  Victor  MurdocL* 

KENTUCKY. 

KNATOBS. 

19 IS— William  O.  Bradley. 
1919-Offo  Jf .  /caMf. 


A.  W,  BaMoy. 
Ammtttm*  O,  Stanley.* 
R.r.  Thomas,  ir,* 
Ben  Johnson.* 
Swagar  Sherley.* 
A.  a.  Ronsa,* 


nmttiiYATfvts. 

/.  CampbeU  CantrilL* 
Hartey  Halm.* 
W.  J.  PUU*.* 
J.  W.  Laa«kr-* 
Cakb  Powm.* 


I^UISIANA. 

SENATOU. 

\9\i—Jokn  R.  Thornton. 
1919-i/««rM  4.  RamtdaU. 

amwmTATivcs. 

Albert  Estopinal.*  J.  W.  Elder. 


H,  Cartamd  Dapra.* 
Rohert  P.  IbmumrA* 
/0*«  r.  Wotldms.* 


/.  B.  AswtU. 


MAINE. 

SCNATOU. 

1917 — Charles  P.  Johnson. 
1919— B.  C 


UmSKMTATIVSS. 

A.  C  Hinda.*  Forrest  Goodwin. 

D.  J.  MeOmiaMy.^       Frank  E.  Gaeras^.* 

MARYLAND. 

SENATOBS. 

ins -John  W.  Smiik. 
1917— WiUlia  P.  Jackaoa.* 

atpatstKTATfvts. 

J.   Harry   Covinpon.*  J.  C.  Linthicum.* 

Joshua  P.  C.  TalbaH.*        J.  P.  Smith. 
George  Kenig.*  D.  J.  Lewis.* 
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1<)I5— luic  Stephenson. 
1917— Robert  U.  U  Folktt& 


Hcarr  A.  Cooper.* 
jr.  B.  Bmrkt* 
Jelui  M.  NelMm.* 
Wfflba  jT  Ctnr.* 
WinUm  H.  Stafford.* 
IT.  jr.  RMf, 


WYOMma 

1917— Clarence  D.  Cbffc 
I91»— FfaMia  E.  Wi 


Frank  W.  MondelL* 


abolition  of  the  revenue  cutter  aenrice,  wbicb 
won  111  mean  a  saving  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 
Great  savings  also  could  be  made  in  the  haa- 
dling  of  the  mail  in  the  varkNU  departaeali. 
It  is  possible  to  bring  about  economies  in  tr«v> 
eling  expenses  In  iniieb  the  governmeBl  «• 
pends  about  $12,000,000  a  year.  Teata  mk 
by  the  commission  showed  that  a  savinf  in 
uis  item  alone  of  over  half  of  one  cent  a  mile 
could  be  effected.  Perhapa  the  most  radical 
proposal  adraneed  by  the  Preeident  waa  that 
administrative  oflieers  of  the  government  i*  ths 
department 8  at  Washinfjton  and  in  the  Md 
should  be  put  under  the  civil  >ervico  rules  smJ 
be  removed  from  the  hands  of  politics,  aadthst 
fbeir  terms  of  ofllee  tboiild  aot  be  liadMt«p  at 
present,  to  four  years. 

A  second  message  on  the  work  of  the 


AI.ASKA. 


Wicksfshaok* 


HAWAII. 
amSSCKTATIVS, 

Jeoah  K.  Kaiaaiaaaole.* 

PORTO  Kica 

tePBCSSNTATIVe. 

NsflM  of  ReprescDtative  not  given  in  oflkial  list. 
PHIUPPINB  ISLANDS. 
anraKssNTATivss. 

Manuel  '^ueson,  Manufl  Earnthav. 

In  the  House,  Dtinucrau,  291;  Republicans,  144; 
whole  number,  4JS.  In  the  Senate,  Democrat*,  prob- 
ably. 49;  Republicaas,  45;  total.  94,  with  two  vacan- 
dea  to  be  flUsd. 


ADMI?tlSTKATI05 

The  history  of  Presidents  Taft's  administra- 
tion in  1912  in  its  larger  aspects  is  told  in 
other  parts  of  this  volume.  The  chief  interest 
of  course  centred  in  the  presidential  campaign, 
which  ie  deacribed  under  its  title.  Events 
which  relate  to  the  chief  departments  of  the 
government  and  legislation  will  be  found  in 
other  sections  of  this  article.  Other  inipurtant 
articles  which  have  to  do  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  admiaiatration  are  Irons,  XjAurr, 
PuBUO  LAinM,  and  TAZATioir.  In  this  Motion 
are  luited  only  such  events  as  do  not  properly 
fall  within  any  of  the  other  logical  diviaiona 
of  the  Ykab  Book. 

CoMMiasiox  ojf  EooHOMT  aud  EnriciENCT. 
On  January  17  the  Preaident  aent  to  Congreei 
a  message  dealing:  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Kc«inoiny  and  Kfiiciency,  which  wad 
appointed  in  I'.UO  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  business  methods  of  the  departments  of 
the  government.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  the  President  informed  Con- 
gress that  there  was  necessity  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  governnu  lU  di  parlint  iit.-.,  and  tlie 
consolidation  or  weeding  out  of  bureaus  which 
performed  a  duplicate  work.  Many  so-called 
local  offices  throughout  the  country  ahould  be 
abolished,  and  hundreds  of  appointeee  made  fOr 
political  purposes  should  be  taken  off  the  pay- 
roll. The  {tersonnel  of  government  employees 
should  be  improved  through  the  introduction  of 
civil  service  in  practically  every  field.  The 
same  business  methods  should  be  applied  to 
the  administration  a'-  are  usid  in  lur^'c  cor- 
porations. Tlie  commission  recommended  the 


mission  was  sent  to  Congress  on  April  4.  In 
this  the  President  again  urged  the  passa^  of 
lesislation  which  would  allow  the  classifiattoo 
of  local  offices  in  the  departments  of  the  ' 
urv,  justice,  interior,  post  office,  and  eoM 
and  labor.  The  President  declared  that  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  had  shown  that  the  toss 
caused  by  the  fact  that  work  which  ahoald  be 
dona  by  mm  peraon  was  done  by  two  or  aait 
amounted  eaaily  to  $10,000,000.  He  atated  ftat 
if  the  postmasters  of  the  first  and  second  chae 
were  placed  in  the  classified  service  the  saving | 
in  alaries  alone  would  amount  to  $4,500,000. 

Preeident  Taft  continued  his  efforts  to  eeono- 
miae  the  admlnlitration  of  sovemment  by  direct- 
ing In  September  that  all  departmmt  heads 
should  appoint  repreaentatlvee  to  confer  with 
the  Kconomy   and   Efficiency  Commijisioii.  The 
ultimate  wish  of  the  President  as  stated  by  bim 
was  that  the  government  should  prepare  a  bod- 
get  or  proper  atnlcment  of  goverameatal  ineoases 
and  expenses  in  aeeordanee  with  the  usage  o( 
other  governments.    The  method  of  making  ap- 
propriations which  are  based  upon  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  departments  under  a  law 
which  malcee  no  provision  for  executive  review 
the  Preaident  deelared  both  "  haphazard  and 
wasteful."    lie  added:    "Authority  is 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  billion  dollar* 
year,  without  any  thought  as  to  where 
is  coming  from.   This  is  done  on  the  theasy 
that  there  will  be  no  defleiL  .  .  .    While  tte 
Constitution   makes  Consress  respoa^lll  W 
money-raising  as  well  as  for  appropriatleaif  tib 
8ponsilnl;t>   for  borrowing  has  been  shifted  to 
the  President,  by  empowering  him  to  proenre 
loans  to  meet  deficits.     Some  time  previous  to 
thia  President  Taft  had  sought  to  correct  t^ 
method  of  estimating  for  appropriations,  hgr^idf* 
recti II the  heads  of  departments  to  send  theit 
estimates  to  him  before  they  were  printed,  so 
that  a  certain  uniformity  or  standard  might  be 
exercised  over  all  of  them.   This  order  reduesi 
the  Initial  estimates  by  millieoi  of  dollara.  A 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Economy  and  KfBeieacy 
Commission  is  to  summarize  the  statementa  sent 
by  the  heaiis  of  departments  so  as  to  coiirdinate 
tiiem  and  to  bring  about  a  statement  of 
sary  coming  expenaee  whidi  will  not 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

Sucli  nfiicers  he  deelared  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  necessity  of 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  but  upon  merit. 
In  effect,  the  recommendations  of  the  Preaident 
were  that  the  government  should  be  condncted 
along  strictly  business  principles. 

Measures  in  acct>rdance  with  the  recoiiimenda* 
tions  of  the  President  had  been  introduced  im 
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Ckmgress,  but  no  actioo  had  been  takan  at  the 
aad  of  tiM  year. 

Aduimstrative   OmCBS.    Tbere   was  no 

chanjie  in  the  mcmborship  of  the  cabinet  during 
t)K'  uar.  Among  the  minor  oflicial.*  Harvey  \V. 
Wilt:}-,  chief  chemist  of  the  Departiii«;uL  uf  Agri* 
cultim»  tvsigned  on  March  15,  indicating  that 
h0  waa  prompted  to  do  ao  bjr  coaditiona  within 
the  Department  of  Apiculture.  Dr.  C.  L.  Ala* 
Nr^'.  cnfymiciil  biologiBt  in  the  bureau  of  plant 
iQiiuBtry,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Wiley. 
Herbert  Knox  Smith,  eonunishionor  of  corpora- 
tioaa,  reaigned  on  account  of  bt«  umpatby  with 
the  Progreaiive  party  and  Hr.  Booeeveft.  Be 
took  an  active  part  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign 
and  was  nominated  by  the  ProgrcBsive  party  for 
governor  of  Connecticut.  Lutlipr  Conunt,  Jr., 
waa  appointed  to  succocd  Mr.  Smith.  The  Prea- 
ideit  appointed  W.  M.  HulUtt  solicitor-general 
to  succeed  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  who  died  in 
1911.  On  July  3  A.  Piatt  Andrew  resigrned  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  tin 
same  time  he  made  public  letters  in  ^hich  he 
questioned  the  methods  of  the  Treasury  Depart* 
meat  and  the  efficiency  of  Secretary  MaeVeaxh. 
James  P.  COrtis  of  Maaaachusetta  waa  appointed 
a«sistant  secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  Andrew.  As 
the  result  of  an  act  of  Congrett^  changes  were 
made  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
wberelnr  the  bureau  of  atattatica  waa  abolished 
and  a  mmaii  of  forelini  vaA  domestic  commerce 
was  established.  O.  P.  Austin  retired  as  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statisticfi  and  A.  H.  Baldwin 
waa  afpoiiitad  chief  of  the  mm  hoieati. 

FoMunr  RB^Tiinit  - 

The  year  1912  was  an  especially  exacting 
period  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  Tbi8  was  caused  cliietly  by  the  disor- 
dered conditions  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  several 
of  the  Central  American  states.  It  required 
the  bigheat  eierelae  of  diplomacy  and  caution 
to  avoid  OOmplicatioHH  involving  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  alTaira 
of  those  countries,  and  in  one  case,  Nicaragua, 
the  American  government  waa  forced  to  take  an 
aetlve  hand. 

Caxap.\.  Thv  rnlations  with  Canada  wcra  do* 
Void  of  umi'-ual  i)ieident  in  iai2. 

The  orgajii  .iiicM  of  the  international  joint 
commission  created  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  adjust  diiferenoea  between  the 
United  Statea  and  Canada  over  the  uaaa  of  tha 
boundary  watere  was  perfected  aarly  In  Janu- 
ary. On  January  18  at  a  meetlns  01  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  commission,  James  A.  Taw- 
ney  was  named  chairman  to  succeed  the  Jate 
Tbomaa  H.  Carter  of  Montana.  The  other  Amer> 
lean  eonnniaaionera  are  Cteorge  Turner  af  Waah* 
ington,  and  Frank  S.  Streeter  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Canadian  conimi 88 i oners  are  Thomas 
C.  Casgrain,  Henry  A.  Powell,  and  Charles  A. 
Magrath.  Among  the  probleaoa  which  will  be 
conaidcred  by  tbia  commaaiou  are  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Lake  Cliamplain  and  St.  Lawrence 
Ship  Canal  Company  to  construct  a  canal  wholly 
within  Canadian  territory,  reguhiting  works  to 
be  erected  in  the  Aicbeiieu  Hiver,  which  will 
impound  the  Hood  watera  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  rai?**  th«»  levrl  nf  fliat  lake  on  *li  Artierican 
side  of  the  line;  and  the  application  ut  Uie  Long 
Sault  I>evelopment  Company  fnf  permis.nion  to 
conatruct  a  dam  across  the  Long  Sault  in  the 
9L  Lawimraa  Blver  to  improva  the  naTigation  of 
thai  rhrer  and  deralop  watar  powen, 
1913— «• 


On  July  20  an  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain 
adopting,  with  different  modifications,  the  rules 
and  method  of  procedure  recommended  in  the 
award  rendered  by  the  North  Atlantic  Coast 
Fisheries  Arbitration  Tribunal  on  September  7, 
1010,  for  the  settlement  hereafter,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  award* 
of  questioaa  arising  with  reference  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  American  fishing  liberties  in  Article 
I  of  tlie  treaty  of  October  20,  1818,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britoin.  This  agree- 
ment reoetved  tiie  approval  of  the  Senate  on 
August  1,  1912,  and  waa  fomally  ratifled  by 
the  two  povcrnrnents  on  November  16.  The 
rules  and  methods  of  proeeednre  embodied  in 
the  award  provided  for  determining  by  an 
impartial  tribunal  the  reasonableness  of  any 
new  fishery  regulations  on  the  treaty  coaata  of 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  i>efore  such  regu- 
lations could  be  enforced  against  .■\merican 
ri^!i«iiiien  exercising  their  treaty  liberties  on 
those  waters,  and  also  for  determining  the  de- 
limitation of  bays  more  than  ten  miles  wide  in 
aeoordanea  with  the  definition  adopted  by  the 
tribunal  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  bays  "  as 
u^<  1  ]!i  the  treaty.  In  the  subsequent  negoti- 
ations between  the  two  governments  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  effect  to  these 
rulea  and  methoda  of  procedure,  it  waa  found 
that  certain  nBodffleattona  therein  were  desirable 

from  the  point  of  vim-  nf  hnfh  rjovrrnmrnts,  and 
these  negotiations  lifiuUy  ribulrid  id  tlic  agree-  ' 
ment  mentioned  above  by  wbi<  li  ti  <  award  rec- 
ommendations as  moditieil  by  mutual  consent  ot 
the  two  governments  were  finally  adopted  and 
made  effective,  thus  bringing  thia  aentttiy-old 
controversy  to  a  final  conclusion. 

An  incident  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  campaign  in  the  United  Statea 
caused  considerable  discussion,  and  not  a  little 
ill  feeling  in  Canada  (aee  Pbbsidkrtial  Cam- 
PAioir).  in  the  course  of  a  apeeeb  delivered 
In  Massachusetts,  President  Taft  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  which  the  latter  strongly 
approved  the  President's  projKJsal  for  reciproc- 
ity. In  the  letter  which  the  President  had 
written  asking  for  Mr.  Rooaevelfa  opinion  oe- 
curreJ  tho  following  passage:  "  Tbr  amount 
of  Canadidii  products  we  woult!  take  would 
procure  a  current  of  bii>ini-s  l  i  f^'v.on  Western 
Canada  and  the  United  States  which  would 
make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  transfer  all  their  important 
business  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  their 
bank  credits  and  everything  else,  and  it  would 
increase  greatly  the  demand  of  Canada  for  our 
manufactures.  I  see  this  is  an  argument  made 
againat  reciproci^in  Canada  and  I  think  it 
la  a  good  one."  The  pnblioation  of  the  Preat* 
dent's  frank  opinion  that  Canada  would  be 
only  an  "adjunct"  of  the  United  States  if 
the  reciprocity  measure  were  passed,  created 
great  reaentment  in  Canada,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally coneeded  to  have  been  an  unwise  and  im> 
politic  act  on  the  part  of  the  Preaidaat  to  have 
given  the  letter  to  the  public. 

Mkxico.  The  conditions  of  disorder  and  reV^ 
olution  existing  in  Mexico  during  1912  were 
the  greatest  source  of  anxiety  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Taft-  Complaint  raoeived 
by  American  citizens  in  Mexleo  eompdled  tiia 
President  on  February  .1  to  ii*sue  a  warning  to 
President  Madero  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests near  the  border,  and  in  the  two  days  fol- 
iowtDg  finir  additional  i^imenta  oi  United 
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Stat«8  troops  w^re  s«nt  to  the  border.  A  re-  adequately  protected,  and  that  this  govemmeci 
que«t  of  tliL-  M(  \i  ir  )\ i  t imient  to  allow  Mex-  must  hold  Nlcxicso  and  the  Mf>xican  p«'0[ile  re- 
ican  truopit  to  pat<^  through  Eagle  I'mttn  at  Kl  spooaible  for  all  waotoa  or  illegal  act?  ^acri• 
Paao  in  order  to  reach  Juarez,  then  in  the  flcing  or  endaagaring  American  life,  or  daniag* 
hMida  of  the  rabeli«  waa  declined.  On  February  iqg  American  property  or  intercatc  there  lita- 
24  a  regiment  of  United  States  iofantry  and  ated.**  A  apecifle  demand  wat  made  for  jut 
two  batteries  of  artillery  were  sent  to  El  Paso  treatment  for  American  citizens  who  might  be 
to  protect  American  interests  near  the  border,  taken  prisoners  us  participants  on  one  side  or 
In  response  to  a  complaint  made  by  President  the  other  of  tlie  existing  disturhance,  and  iniirt* 
Jifadero  that  Mexican  iaaurgents  were  import*  enoe  waa  made  tliai  thej  be  dealt  with  in  ae- 
ing  military  supplies  from  tb«  United  States,  eordance  with  linmanity  as  well  as  intentatioul 
he  was  informed  by  the  State  Drrnrtnient  that  law.  A  similar  note  was  sent  to  General  Oroaw, 
such  importation  could  not  be  pi uliiliit^id  under  the  moat  prominent  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stateg.  On  March  14,  The  imme<liate  result  of  this  note  was  a  reply 
however,  at  the  request  of  President  Taft,  a  from  President  Madero,  which  was  not  alto- 
joint  resolution  was  passed  by  both  bousea  of  getlier  eoneiliatory  in  ton*.  Ha- affirmed  with 
Congress,  wfaioh  had  an  important  bearing  on  soqie  resentment  the  adherence  of  Mexico  to 
the  exportation  of  arms  from  the  United  SUttes.  humane  principles  and  the  rules  of  interna- 
The  resolution  declared  that  "whenever  the  tional  conduct.  He  said:  "  T;  <  Mexican  i;i.iv- 
President  shall  find  that  in  any  American  ernment  ia  perfectly  acquainted  with  iu  duty, 
country  oonditions  of  domestic  violcooe  exist  Neither  wmn  nor  deed  warrants  doubt  of  our 
whieh  art  promoted  by  the  use  ol  anm  or  muni-  sinoerity  or  onr  adheimme  to  international  pm> 
tioaa  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States  i^p*" 

and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof  it  shall  The  policy  of  Presi  li  tit  TLift  in  dealing  vitk 
be  unlawful  to  export,  except  under  such  limi-  the  difncult  Mexican  problem  received  almost 
tationa  and  exceptions  as  the  President  shall  universal  commendation.  The  general  policr 
prescribCp  any  arms  or  munitions  ol  war  from  which  he  adopted  ia  outlined  as  follows  lo  his 
any  place  in  the  United  Statea  to  sueh  country  message  on  foreign  relations  sent  to  Congress 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  in  December.  He  «inul:  "  Fnr  two  years  revo 
by  Congress."  Hitherto  under  the  principles  of  lution  and  counter-rcvoiutmn  have  distrauplit 
international  law,  while  it  is  forbidden  to  citi-  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico.  Hrirjanrlage 
sens  of  one  country  to  prepare  an  expedition  or  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  depredation  upon 
raise  aimed  forces  with  a  view  to  luTasion  of  foreign  interests.  There  have  constantly  oe* 
another  country,  there  has  not  been  any  reeog-  curred  questions  of  extreme  delicacy.  On  sev- 
nized  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  arms  in  cral  occasions  very  difficult  situations  have 
the  regular  course  of  commerce  by  the  citizens  arisen  on  our  frontier.  Throughout  the  trying 
of  one  country  to  the  citisena  or  aubjects  of  period,  the  policy  of  the  Uniteo  States  has  been 
another,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  one  of  patient  non-intervention,  steadfast  reo- 
queation  whether  the  purchasers  are  or  are  not  ognition  of  constituted  authority  in  the  nejah* 
fn  arms  against  their  government.  Therefore,  boring  nation  and  the  exertion  of  every  effort 
while  it  had  been  within  the  right  of  the  Mexi-  to  Care  for  American  interests.  I  profoundly 
cau  government  to  seize  arms  intended  for  the  hope  that  the  Mexican  nation  may  uooa  re- 
insurrectionists  when  found  within  the  borders  sume  the  path  of  order,  prosperity,  and  prog- 
of  Mexico,  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  the  ress.  To  that  nation  in  its  sore  troubles,  thr 
United  States  to  prevent  passage  of  nmt  from  sympathetic  friendship  of  the  United  Ststes 
ore  rniiTilry  to  another  in  the  regular  course  of  has  been  demonstrated  to  a  >iirrfi  d"grec.  There 
commerce.  By  the  passage  of  this  resolution  were  in  Mexico  at  the  heginmi.g  of  the  re\-o- 
Congress  in  effect  took  the  gtand  that  the  rela-  lution  some  thirty  or  forty  tlinusand  Ameri- 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  smaller  repub-  can  citizens  engaged  in  enterprises  contributing 
lies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  radically  dif-  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of^  the  republic  and 
ferent  from  the  relation  of  the  United  States  also  benefiting  the  important  trade  between 
to  the  EurojH-an  countries,  chielly  on  account  the  two  countries.  The  investment  of  Ameri- 
of  the  respon.sibility  placed  on  the  United  States  can  capital  in  Mexico  hn-  Inn  estimated  atone 
by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Immediately  follow-  billion  dollars.  The  rcijpgnsibility  of  endeav- 
ing  the  paoaagc  of  the  roolvtion.  President  Taft  oring  to  safeguard  those  interests  and  the 
issued  a  proclamation  in  aeeordaace  with  ita  dangers  inseparable  from  propinquity  to  so  ta^ 


On  March  24  tlii^  ri  Lnilation  was  so  modified  happy  to  have  been  able  to  adhere  to  the  p»>lic7 
as  not  to  apply  to  liie  Mexican  government,  abovo  outlined,  which  I  hope  may  be  soon 
The  situaticm  of  Americans  in  Mexico  became  justified  by  the  complete  success  of  the  Mexi- 
co graTc  that  on  March  i»  the  War  Department  can  peq>le  in  rwaining  the  blessings  of  pmee 
sent  1000  rtllas  to  tim  AiwrieaB  Legation  in  snd  good  order.*^ 

the  city  of  Mexico  for  tho  protection  of  Amwl-  Magdai  ena  Bay.  Tn  April  the  Sejiate 
can  citizens.  adopt^'d   a   resolution   calling  upon   the  Presi- 

On  April  14  the  State  Department  ^^ent  a  dent  to  transmit  to  them  "  any  information  la 
note  of  warning  to  President  Madero.  In  this  tne  possession  of  the  government  relative  to 
attention  was  o^led  to  the  great  property  the  purehase  <rf  fand  at  jCagdalena  Bay  by  the 
losses  sufTered  by  Amerlcnns  in  Mexico  and  to  Japanese  government  or  by  a  Japanese  eotn- 
the  personal  violence  wliieh  American  citizens  pany."  This  resolution  was  introduced  by  See- 
in  some  cases  ha<l  siifTert'd.    It  also  stated  that  ator  Lodge. 

lives  of  American  citizens  had  been  taken  con-  In  reply  to  a  resolution  iu  the  Senate  le- 
trarv  to  the  conditions  which  governed  many  questing   informatfon   relating  to  Magdalene 

civilisred  nations.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Bay,  Mr.  Taft  sent  on  May  1  a  brief  message, 
gnvernmcnt  gave  notice  that,  *'  It  expects  and  accompanied  by  the  report  of  Secretary  Knox, 
must  demand  that  .\merieiin  life  and  property  In  this  Mr.  Knox  said  there  wa'^  nothing  on 
within  the  Republic  of  Mexico  be  justly  and  file  in  the  department  to  juatify  aiiy  infeicaoe 


provisions. 
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ilat  tlji^  Mexienn  government  or  the  Japanese  to  i^afeguard  free  Republieim  povernm<'nt  shall 

gcvernmeDt  bad  been  "  occupied  with  any  (liit|>i>-  be  enforced  and  not  defied  i»  ubviuuiily  cHAential 

aition  of  land  nmr  Magdalena  Bay,  by  which  to  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  order,  and  sta- 

the  latter  govemnient  would  aeqoira  land  there  bility  indiipeaaable  to  the  Btatua  of  tbe  Repub- 

for  any  purpose.*!    He  laid  that  owing  to  lie  of  Cnha,  in  the  eontinued  well-being  of 

runior»  in  lirculation  the  Japanp&e  ambassador  which  the  Unitod  States  has  always  evinced  and 

bad,  with  thts  authorisation  of  his  government,  cannot  escape  a  vital  intere&t.    The  President 

made  an  unreserved  and  cateKorical  denial  uf  nf  ttie  United  States  looks  to  the  president  and 

the  reported  purchase  of  land  by  the  govern-  government  of  Cut«  to  prevent  a  threatened 

■ent  or  hy  a  Japanese  company,  sayiog  that  situation  which  would  compel  the  United  Statee, 

his  govemnient  hrt<!  nt-vrr  tfiric'ly  or  indirectly  much  against  it?  t)(«itrcs,  to  consider  what  meas- 

attempted  or  contemplated   tlie  acquisition   of  ures  it  must  take  m  pursuance  of  the  obliga- 

any  land  at  Magdalena  Bay  for  any  purpose,  tions  of  its  rehitions  to  Cuba." 

Mr.  Knox  said  that  th«  rumors  were  due  to  A  negro  uprising  in  Cuba  in  May  in  protest 

the  efforts  of  an  American  syndicate  to  sell  the  against  the  failure  of  the  gOTemment  to  rec- 

land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  to  Japanese  ognlze  the  political  status  of  negroes  in  propor- 

citizens.    In  response  to  a  request  from   the  tion  to  their  numbers  throughout  the  inland 

owners  of  thest?  lands  as  to  tin    ittitude  of  the  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  American  gov- 

United  btates  government,  the  department  bad  ernmeut,  and  on  May  23,  on  account  of  threat* 

informed  them  that  Mich  a  sale  would  be  re-  ening   conditioaa»   two   battalions   of  United 

Retted  by  the  govenmientk   Following  thie  no  Statca  marine*  were  aent  to  protect  American 

rther  action  bad  been  taken  by  the  ownert  Intereete.    On  May  2S  a  fleet  of  nine  United 

a5  fiir  as  infurnuition  had  bOCII  rCCeived  by  the  States    war    vessels    with    extra    marines  were 

l>epartment  of  State.  ordered  to  assemble  at  Key  West  for  possible 

Following  the  President's  message,  a  commit-  service  in  Cuba.  President  Taft,  however,  in- 
tee  of  the  Senate  waa  appointed  to  take  evi-  formed  the  president  of  Cuba  that  the  mobiliza> 
denee  in  relation  to  the  nutter.  Thit  com-  tton  of  the  fleet  waa  not  intended  ae  a  etep 
mitfrr  liaving  examined  the  facts  reported  that  towurr!  intervention.  On  May  TOO  Ameri- 
it  found  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  can  nuirines  were  landed  at  fiurtiiUinamo,  and 
government  of  Japan  was  involved  in  nesotia-  on  June  7  the  biitteships  Ohio  and  Minnesota 
tioa»  concerning  Magdalena  Bay,  and  added:  arrived  at  that  port.  This  display  of  energy 
''It  appear*  from  the  evidence  that  the  cor-  and  force  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
porations  or  persons  who  have,  or  claim  to  ment,  together  with  the  death  of  General  Es- 
nsve.  title  to  the  lands  surrounding  Magdalena  tenoz,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  revolution,  en- 
Bay,  liave  made  efforts  to  fonn  a  \i i  lic  ite  and  abled  the  Cuban  government  to  end  the  disor- 
to  promuta  the  sale  of  these  landb  upon  the  ders  without  difficulty.  That  there  was  a  feel- 
basis  of  the  existence  of  some  national  value  jng  of  bitter  hostility  toward  Americana  among 
to  a  foreign  nation  in  Magdalena  Bay  a*  die-  certain  elements  in  Cuba  was  shown  on  AwgUBt 
tinet  from  any  eonmerelaT  value  which  that  27.  when  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  charg«  d*affa»w, 
bay  and  the  ii  !ji  ining  territory  might  possess.  attacked  and  weverely  l>enten  in  Havana. 
The  fact  that  such  an  idea  has  formed  the  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  in  conference  with  the 
basis  of  negotiations  between  the  pusKensora  Cuban  cabinet,  asking  for  the  prompt  pavment 
ef  title  to  land  about  Magdalena  Bay  and  citi-  of  the  Reilly  claim  for  1557,000  due  an  Ameri- 
an,  snbjeete,  or  corporations  of  a  foreign  can  eitimn  for  the  eomtnietion  of  waterworka 
power,  seems  to  fhr.  u  nimittrf'  on  foreign  re-  at  Cienfuegos.  Objection  was  made  to  paying 
iations  to  afford  an  uppiu[iriAi«  occasion  for  the  debt,  but  Mr.  (Jibsoti  insis-ted,  having  been 
in  expreBsion  of  the  view  of  the  Senate  re-  instructed  to  do  so.  He  declined  a  check  of- 
gsxdiog  this  and  similar  cases."  As  a  direct  fered  in  payment  and  received  cash.  That  even- 
tesOlt  of  the  recommendation  made  in  the  last  log  as  he  was  entering  a  restaurant  he  waa 
sentenrf  of  this  report,  a  resolution  was  intro-  attacked  and  knocked  tiown  by  Enrique  Maza, 
duced  nuo  the  Senate  on  July  31  and  was  a  reporter,  who  resented,  be  said,  the  humilia- 
passed  three  days  later  by  a  vote  of  51  to  4.  tion  of  Cuba.  Masa  was  arrested,  but  when 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  broaden  taken  before  a  magistrate  was  discharged,  al- 
or  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  it  reads  though  he  admitted  the  assault.  Mr.  Gibson 
as  follows:  "  Resolved,  that  when  aiiy  harbor  protested  against  the  release  of  Maaa  and  there* 
or  other  place  in  the  American  continents  Is  so  upon  the  latter  was  again  arrested  and  was 
situated  that  the  oniqLtti  n  th  ii  >f  for  naval  released  upon  a  bond  of  $500.  The  T^'nited 
or  military  purpoeeet  might  threaten  the  com-  States  government  then  protested  and  Maze 
moaicatijons  or  the  safety  of  the  Uinted  States,  was  arrested  for  a  third  time  and  sent  to  jail, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  In  the  meantime  the  Havana  papera  were  print- 
•se  without  grave  eoneem  the  poesession  of  such  ing  eolumne  of  abuse  of  Ur.  Oibaoh,  attadcing 
harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corporation  or  his  public  and  private  life.  Maza  was  made  a 
a->M>ciation  which  has  such  a  relation  to  an-  popular  hero  and  subscriptions  for  his  benefit 
other  government,  not  American,  as  to  give  were  suggested.  The  government  officials,  how- 
tbat  government  practioftl  power  or  control  for  ever,  made  prompt  apologies  to  Gibson,  and  on 
national  purposes?*  September  I  President  Oomes  sent  a  long  cable 

CVB\.    As  the  result  of  disturbances  in  Cuba  message  to  President  Taft  in  which  he  expressed 

brought  ai)out  by  conflict  between  the  Veterans'  regret  and   indignation   for   this  assault.  He 

.Association  and  the  administration  of  Tresident  promised  that  Mu/a  should  he  justly  punished 

Gomea  (aeo  Cuba),  Secretary  Knox  on  Janu-  and  that  the  newspaper.s  should  be  prosecuted 
ary  10,  following  reporta  received  from  the  for  libel.  He  appealed  for  a  friendly  settle- 
United  States  minister  at  Havana,  wnt  the  ment,  fearing,  he  said,  that  the  United  Statea 
following  note  of  warning  to  the  Cuban  govern-  government  might  be  misled  because  of  exag- 

nsent:     "The  situation   in   Cubii.  as  now  re-  grratcd  rej^orts. 

pwled,  causes  grave  concern  to  the  government  Following  tbe  attack  on  Mr.  Gib»oii,  the  dip- 

ef  the  United  8tntM»  TImt  Urn  law*  intended  lomatio  reprcaentatives  of  other  goverumenta 
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held  a  conference  und  sent  a  note  to  Preaident 
Gomez  askiitg  wliat  nu-asurcs  hiid  been  taken 
to  protect  tlieni.  The  Secretary  of  State  there- 
upon called  together  the  editors  of  iiewspapera 
of  Havana  and  warned  them  that  such  attacks 
as  those  upon  Mr.  Gibflon  might  result  in  inter- 
national complications.  They  promised  to  heed 
the  warning  and  all  but  one  paper  ccaaed  to 
abuse  Mr.  Qibson.  Pr(>si(j«nt  Oomez  also  sent 
hia  secretary  to  Hr.  GibHon  to  preaeot  what 
waa  virtually  an  apology  ior  the  aaiault  made 
upon  him. 

Colombia.  In  the  early  port  of  the  year  tlic 
announcement  was  ai&d*s  tiiat  Secretary  Knox 
would  vbit  tba  Latin-American  republics  bor- 
daring  on  tbe  Caribbean  Sea.  Shortly  after,  a 
atatement  waa  given  out  by  General  Pedro  ncl 
Ospina,  Colombian  ministpr.  mid  formerly  com- 
mander of  the  Colombian  army,  in  wliich  he 
described   the   proposed   visit   of   Mr.    Knox  to 

Colombia  as  "  inopoortune."  He  ba«cd  his  ac- 
tion on  the  non-aelcnowledgnient  by  the  State 
Department  of  a  letter  wliich,  three  months 
previous,  had  been  submitt<>d  by  him  requesting 
an  arbitration  of  pending  quc8tion8  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia.  In  the  statement 
referred  to  above  he  appealed  the  Colombian 
ca«c  from  the  State  Departaunt  to  the  public, 
alleging  that  Colombia  waa  the  only  nation  with 
wliich  the  United  Stales  refuses  to  submit  to 
an  arbitral  court  questions  referring  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties.  This  communication 
of  the  Colombian  miniater  waa  followed  by  hia 
prompt  recall  by  the  Ooknnblan  government. 

Ma.  Knox'8  Visit.  On  February  23  Mr. 
Knox  left  Key  West  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  tour  of  visits.  He  wii^  warmly  welcomed 
on  Febmaiy  28  at  Panama.  He  visited  Costa 
Riea  on  Hareh  9,  Kiearagua  on  March  6,  Hon- 
duras on  March  8.  San  Salvador  on  March  11. 
Hualeniala  on  March  15,  Venezuela  on  March 
22.  and  Havana  on  April  11.  At  all  the  pi  k  i 
at  which  he  stopped  be  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  It  waa  hoped  that  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Knox  would  so  ameliorate  condi* 
tions  in  Central  America  that  the  threatened 
disturbances  in  several  of  the  countries  would 
not  take  place.  This  hope,  however,  was  not 
realized. 

HoNDimAS.  Conditions  in  Honduras,  which 
resulted  largely   through   the  failure  of  the 

United  Statea  Congress  to  authorize  the  loan 
negotiations  for  the  refunding  of  the  foreign 
debt  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  compelled  the 
landing  of  marinea  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can property  on  February  9.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  act  of  President  Bonilla  in  seizing 
a  pier  and  u  railroad  which  had  been  leased 
to  American  citizens.  l  h<  Honduran  govern- 
ment auspended  all  trattic  on  the  railway, 
whereupon  the  marines  withdrew  aft«r  notice 
hnd  been  given  by  the  United  States  govern* 
nieiit  that  Honduras  would  be  held  responsible 
for  nny  violation  of  tbc  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

Dominican  Repitblic.  During  the  summer  of 
1»I2  the  revolution  against  the  adminiatration 
which  followed  the  assasaination  of  Preaident 

Careeres  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1911 
brought  th«  republic  to  the  verge  of  adminis- 
tractive  chaos.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  were  threatened  by  the  neces- 
sity of  8usp<>nding  the  operation  nnder  Ameri- 
can admin itsration  of  the  custom  houses  on 
the  Haitian  frontier,  it  waa  found  necesaary  to 


dispatch  special  commissioners  to  the  islands 
to  reestablish  the  custom  houses  and  with  a 
guard  sutlicient  to  insure  needed  protection  to 
the  customs^  administration.  Tbe  efforts  whicb 
were  made  resulted  in  tlie  restoration  of  noimal 
condition.*!  throughout  the  republic  and  tbe  good 
offices  wliich  the  commissioners  were  able  to 
exercise  were  instrumental  in  iiringing  Hw  tU^ 
tending  parties  together. 

At  a  conference  held  in  December  bet  awn 
tlie  United  States  commissioners  and  Goeral 
Vauquez,  leader  of  the  revolutionists  in  Saato 
Domingo,  it  wa.s  agreed  that  President  Vic- 
toria and  the  members  of  the  council  at  the 
capital  should  resign  at  once  and  that  a  pro- 
visional government  should  be  proclaimed,  with 
Arebbishop  Nonel  as  president.  A  new  esbinct 
was  formed  and  assurance  was  given  that  tlir' 
electoral  laws  would  be  improvMl  and  that  a 
convention  wonid  bo  held  to  amend  tiis  eauti- 
tution. 

KiCAnAOUA.    From    August    to  Novemlier 

Nicaragua  was  in  a  state  of  resolution,  which, 
as  it  imperiled  the  lives  and  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  led  to  the  intervention  of  \ht 
United  States.  On  July  29  Pre?  ident-elect 
Mena,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  legislature 
In  October,  1911,  for  the  four  years  beginnini; 
January  1,  1913,  headed  an  insurrection,  ia 
which  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment troops.  The  ground  of  his  action,  as  re- 
ported, was  his  insistence  on  assuming  office 
without  the  preliminary  (tf  a  popular  election 
which  had  been  agreed  upon.  Leaving  tlie  capi- 
tal, Managua,  he  took  possession  of  Granada 
and  seized  railway  property  and  vessels  on 
Lake  Nicaragua  whicli  bel(uige<l  to  an  Ameri- 
can syndicate,  whereupon  the  United  Statn 
minister  appealed  to  Preaident  Diai  for  the 

Erotection  of  American  citizens.  President 
liaz,  declaring  his  government  unable  to  offer 
Uie  neces.sary  protection,  appealed  to  the  l.'nitf-: 
States  for  assistance  and  a  body  of  American 
marines  from  the  Annapolia  was  landed  at  Co- 
rinto  and  proceeded  to  Managua  on  Angnat  4. 

On  August  11  Managua  was  bomliardM  by  s 
body  of  rebels  under  General  Zeledon.  former 
member  uf  Zekyau  cabinet,  and  many  of  iht  in 
habitants  and  government  troops  were  killed. 
On  August  19  they  captured  Leon  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  government  traopa  nomberlng 
about  500.  During  the  bombardment  of  Managna 
the  100  bluejackets  from  the  AnnapoliM  protecti'd 
American  citizens  and  acted  as  a  legation 
guard.  It  bad,  in  the  meantime,  become  ad- 
visable to  send  the  Toeomm  to  Blueflelds,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  this  veasti 
remained  there  from  August  6  to  October  l*. 
a  landing  force  of  about  60  men  being  ashore 
most  of  the  time  in  order  to  insure  proteetioo 
of  American  life  and  property  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. In  addition,  a  force  of  860  marines  from 
the  Canal  Zone  waa  brought  north  in  tbe  col- 
lier Ju.stin  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Managua, 
arriving  there  on  August  16  and  reinforcing  the 
legation  guard.  On  August  10  the  Denver  wa; 
diverted  from  a  i»ojeet^  cruise  to  the  Meucaa 
coast  and  vras  ordered  to  Nicaragua.  AJfain 
continued  to  grow  m  serious,  with  increa.^ir.: 
menace  to  the  railroad  und  other  Amenc.ii' 
properties,  that  on  August  21  it  was  decided 
to  send  an  additional  regiment  of  marines  and 
the  armored  cruiser  Confomia  to  the  scene. 
The  Glacier,  with  provisions,  and  the  Prome- 
theus and  Saturn,  with  coat,  were  a  bo  dis 
patebed  thsi%  followad  flnalty  by  the  Cetora* 
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And  Olevelttnd,  thus  bringing  the  foaece  to  ft  SftI* 
ia^toiy  strength  for  keeping  open  comnmnlcft* 

tion  with  Managua  nn  !  Oranada,  for  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  and  otlwr 
foreij.'nt'r8,  and  for  maintaining  an  adtH|uuti!  le- 
gation guard.  On  August  28  Admiral  South- 
erland,  chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  arrived  at 
Oodoto  and  took  complels  charge  of  tho  mili- 
Uurj  forces  in  the  westom  part  of  Nicaragua, 
controlling  the  land  operations  of  the  hliie- 
jaekeL§  and  marines,  as  well  as  the  duties  per- 
Mnned  by  the  ships  in  patrolling  the  eoMt  Mid 
preventing  filibiuterin& 

On  the  errival  of  ue  ChveUmd  at  Cor  into 
on  September  14  her  landing  force  was  at  once 
sent  ashore,  bringing  the  number  of  bluejackets 
and  marines  ashore  In  Niaaragua  to  about  2350. 
Tbeeo  eombined  foroei  ivere  used  in  opening  the 
railroad  from  Corfnto  to  Ifaiinguu  and  their 
effective  services  assisted  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  Nicaragua  and  in  relieving  the  de- 
plorable conditions  of  privation  and  hunger 
that  resulted  in  several  k>ealitics  fromf  the 
operations  of  the  rebel  foroea.  It  became  neeea* 
sary  to  use  armed  force  in  order  to  tns1o(!(;e  a 
band  of  revolutionists  from  the  Baiiaai^a,  u 
fortified  position  consisting  of  two  islands  near 
Masaya,  between  which  the  railroad  pa^s  and 
from  which  the  revolutionists  controlled  and 
threatened  the  railroad  and  held  Masaya  in  a 
state  of  great  destitution.  A  short  assault  sue- 
c»»fded  in  ■  tvi  rt  Mining  the  resistance  of  tin 
relMfls,  but  in  this  un^ult  four  Americans  wera 
killed  and  five  wounded.  This  occurred  on  Oe> 
tober  4  and  on  tlie  same  day  Ave  marines  were 
slightly  iroimded  In  a  skirmish  st  Chiehigalpn. 

On  October  6,  while  an  American  detach- 
ment was  entering  Leon  tu  occupy  the  town, 
some  resistance  was  encountered  and  three 
Americans  were  killed  and  three  wounded. 
With  the  surrender  of  Ckneral  Hena  to  Admiral 
Southerland  and  his  deportation  from  the  conn- 
try,  followed  by  the  death  of  General  Zeleduu, 
the  revolutionaj"y  movement  quickly  ^iiibsided 
and  bv  the  latter  part  uf  October  practieally 
aormal  conditions  obtained  throughout  the 
country,  although  it  was  deemed  prudent  by 
the  United  States  government  to  keep  a  consid- 
erable force  asliore  for  the  time  being.  The 
removal  uf  the  American  truops  began  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  and  after  December  1  there  remained 
only  the  legation  guard  oi  lOU  marines  at 
Managua.  In  the  eleetfons  of  November  2 
Adolfo  Diaz,  the  provisional  president,  was 
cliutien  president  for  the  four  years  beginning 
January  1,  1913.  and  Femando  Salorsano  waa 
chosen  vice-president. 

There  waa  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism 
in  the  United  States  u^'juti^t  an  active  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  Nicaragua,  rresident  Taft 
in  his  mes<4age  in  December,  1912,  declared  that 
the  loss  of  life  and  suffering  in  Nicaragua 
might  have  been  averted  had  the  Department 
of  State,  through  approval  of  the  loan  conven- 
tion by  the  Senate,  been  permitU-d  to  carry  out 
its  policy  of  encouraging  the  extending  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  weak  Central  American  states  with 
the  primary  object  of  avoiding  just  such  revo- 
lutions by  assisting  those  republics  to  rehabili- 
.tata  tiieir  finances,  to  establish  their  currency 
on  a  stable  basis,  to  remove  the  custom  hi>ii5«<^g 
Srom  the  danger  uf  revolutions  by  arranging 
for  their  secure  administration,  and  to  establish 
reliable  banks.  He  deelaiad  that  the  actual 
•nd  iaBedisle  eauae  nf  the  landing  of  American 
flMriaca  and  biuejaelEeta  and  their  partieipatimi 


in  luwtUiyet  was  the  result  of  the  admission  of 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  that  it  was  un- 
able to  protect  American  life  and  property 
against  acts  of  sheer  lawlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  malcontents  and  ita  request  to  the  United 
States  government  to  assume  that  office.  The 
note  prestiited  to  the  NIcaraguan  government  on 
December  18  by  the  Department  of  State  clearly 
outlined  the  policy  of  tlie  ^^uerican  govern- 
ment. It  declared:  "The  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tbe  United  States  in  the  present 
Miearaguan  disturbances  Is  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  an  adequate  legation  guard 
at  Managua,  to  keep  open  communications,  and 
to  protect  .American  life  and  property." 

"  In  discountenancing  Zelaya,  whose  rteime  of 
barbarity  and  eomiptioii  was  ended  by  the 
Kicaraguan  nation  aiiter  a  bloody  war,  the 
government  of  tbe  United  States  opposed  not 
onlj-  the  individual  but  tlie  system,  and  this 
government  could  not  countenance  any  move- 
ment to  restore  tlie  same  destructive  regime. 
.  .  .  The  revolt  of  General  Mena  in  flagrant 
violation  of  his  solemn  promises  to  his  own 
government  and  to  the  American  mini.^ter.  and 
of  the  Daw!4ou  agreement,  by  which  lie  was  sol- 
emnly bound,  and  his  att«'mpt  to  overturn  the 
government  of  his  country  for  purely  selfish 
purposes  and  witlraut  even  the  pretense  of  eon- 
tending  for  principle,  make  the  political  rebel- 
lion in  origin  the  mn^t  inexcusable  in  the 
annals  of  Central  .America.  The  nature  and 
methods  of  the  political  disturbances,  indeed, 

{)lace  them  in  the  category  of  anarchy  rather 
ban  ordinary  revolution." 

Friexw-y  KELATloxa.  Xot  all  the  relations 
of  t'l-  .American  government  with  Centr.il  and 
Nnitli  American  countries  were  of  an  aggressive 
nature.  The  government  took  part  in  several 
arbitrationa  and  mediations  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Amertean  diplomacy  wars  were  pre- 
vented. In  associnl  ion  witli  the  ArL'r  ritine  Ro- 
public  and  I$ra/.il  a  successful  nuili.iLion  was 
concluded  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  .A 
boundary  dispute  between  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  was  settled  through  peaceable  arbitration 
by  tite  United  States.  Threatened  war  between 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  I^epublie  was  stayed. 
The  government  of  tlie  United  States  waa 
tiianked  for  its  influence  toward  the  restora* 
tion  of  amicable  relations  between  the  Argen* 
tine  Republic  and  Bolivia.  In  tbe  diaagre«> 
ments  between  the  governments  of  Chile  and 
Peru  on  account  of  tlio  famous  Tacna-Arica 
dispute  the  United  States  government  exerted 
her  friendly  infUience  and  pacific  co<insel. 

Chile.  In  tbe  last  part  of  August  a  pay- 
ment was  made  of  the  long  drawn-out  AIsop 
claim ,  which  for  years  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Chile  an<i  :it  one  time  threatened  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  claim 
arose  through  the  loss  suffered  by  the  firm  of 
Alsop  &,  Company,  doing  business  in  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, and  Chile  before  the  war  between  these 
thre<!  countries.  T'l  coiiifiany  coni|dained 
against  the  three  governments  and  Holivia  and 
Peru  made  settlements,  but  Chile  would  not  do 
BO  on  tbe  ground  that  the  claim  bad  to  do  with 
certain  lands  whieb,  In  the  meantime,  had  been 
c*<lfd  by  Bolivia  to  Hiile.  Alsop  &  Company 
thercupuu  appealed  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Arbitration  at  The  Hague  w  -  sug- 
gested, hut  this  waa  not  agreed  to  by  tbe 
Chilaan  govenuBent.  It  waa  finally  agreed  to 
refer  tbe  claim  to  Edward  VII.>  aa  arbitrator. 
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and  on  his  death  the  dbpute  was  submitted  to 
hia  successor,  George  V.  In  August,  acting  on 
the  report  of  the  commissionerg  whom  he  desig- 
nated to  study  the  case,  King  George  pro- 
nounced his  award,  aesij^niug  ik  sum  about  one- 
third  as  uuicli  the  original  amount  of  the 
«Uim  to  the  Aisops  in  full  settlement. 

EvmOPK.  With  the  ooiwtries  of  Europe  the 
relation!  of  the  tTnited  States  were  pleasant 
and  amicabk'  during  1912.  Under  a  special 
agreetueiiL  entered  into  b(>tween  the  United 
States  aud  Great  Britain  on  August  M,  1910» 
for  the  arbitration  of  outatandinc  pecuniary 
clafme,  a  tefaedtile  of  elaitns  and  the  terms  <ff 
subniisston  were  agreed  upon  by  the  two  gov- 
trnnients,  and  together  with  the  special  agree- 
nu-nt  \v«'rt'  approved  by  the  Senate  f)n  July  19, 
1011,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  they  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
confirmed  by  the  two  jrnvernmcnts  by  the  ex- 
change of  notes,  which  was  done  on  April  26, 
l!U2.  At  the  end  of  the  year  negotiations 
were  still  in  progress  for  a  supplemental  sched- 
ttle  of  etaiins. 

The  wars  in  the  Near  East  durin<j  lf>12 
made  it  necessary  for  the  dispatch  to  Turkish 
waters  of  a  special  service  squadron  COmltt- 
ing  of  two  armored  cruisers. 

No  action  was  taken  by  Russia  as  a  result 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1832  in 
December,  1011.  This  treaty  was  abrogated  as 
the  result  of  alleged  discrimination  toward 
American  citizens  of  Jewish  birth  who  wished 
to  visit  and  travel  in  Russia.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  tiie  American  goveranent  main- 
fafned  that  the  action  of  Russia  in  preventinc 
the  entrance  of  American  citizens  of  .Jpwisri 
birth  into  that  country  was  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  that  treaty.  ' 

Chiha.  The  political  disturbances  in  China 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1911-12,  which 
resulted  in  the  abdication  of  the  Manchu  rulers 
and  the  formation  of  a  provisional  republican 
government,  occasioned  some  anxiety  for  Anicr- 
lean  citizens  in  China.  In  view  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  disturbances  and  their  generst 
character,  tlie  American  minister  at  I'ekinp  was 
instructed  at  hi;*  di-n^-retion  to  a<ivise  American 
citizens  in  the  afTected  dintrict«  to  concentrate 
at  such  centres  as  were  easily  accessible  to 
foreign  troops  or  men'Of-war.  Nineteen  Ameri- 
can naval  vessels  w^cre  stationed  at  Chinese 
ports  and  other  measures  were  taken  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests.  The  Ameri- 
can government,  in  common  with  the  other  great 
powers,  took  no  active  part  in  the  Chinese 
affairs,  on  the  a8Bun]|»tioH  thai  independent 
action  by  foreign  governments  In  tiltir  own 

individual  interests  would  add  further  tO  a 
situation  already  complicated. 

On  February  3  Secretary  Knox  forwarded  to 
the  German  ambassador  an  important  communi- 
cation relating  to  the  policy  of  foreign  nations 
in  riiirii  After  callintr  sttrntinr  ir,  the  unani- 
mous action  of  the  powers  liiu.H  far  shown,  he 
eaid:  "It  is  therefore  evident  to  this  jfovern- 
uent  that  all  the  powers  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, by  common  eonsent,  not  only  refrained 
from  independent  action  and  from  intervening 
in  China's  ijiternal  iiffairs.  but  have  acted  in 
full  accord  with  their  mutual  assurances  that 
they  would  respect  its  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty. 

*'  There  happily  has  thus  far  been  no  reason 
for  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers, 
faMsaroeh  as  both  imperialists  and  repnblicaaa 


have  guaranteed  the  lives  and  properiy  of  iM 
foreign  population,  end  the  latest  repm^  tend 

to  '^tren-^Fthen  the  belief  that  it  is  improbable 
that  tuiure  developments  will  necessitate  suck 
interference.  If,  iiowever,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations, any  further  steps  ahould  prove  ae^ 
esaary,  this  government  is  firm  In  the  eonvietaoa 
that  the  policy  of  concerted  action  after  full 
consultation  by  the  powers  should  and  would 
be  maintained  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  be- 
ginning all  possible  misunderstandinss. 

"  MflFCOver,  this  government  has  felt  it  to  be 
a  florollary  of  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality 
hjtherto  pursued  by  common  accord  with  re- 
spect to  loans  to  China  to  look  with  !i  :r.>r 
upon  loans  by  ita  nationals  unless  abjured  ihat 
such  loans  would  be  of  neutral  effect  as  l>etweea 
the  contending  factions^  as  it  hss  also  felt  that 
the  present  was  an  occasion  where  tlkere  mi^t 
be  invoked  with  peculiar  appropriatenessi  the 
principle  of  the  lending  government*  deterring 
their  nationals  from  making  loans  not  approved 
as  to  their  broad  policy  by  their  own  govern- 
ments in  consultation  with  the  other  intcrestsi 
powers." 

The  action  is  said  to  have  been  taken  oa 
ac(iiuii'  fit  ttic  discovery  by  the  tierman  K-cret 
service  that  Japanese  troops  bad  been  mobilixed 
on  the  Manchurian  frontier. 

The  Chinese  Republic  had  not  been  recognized 
by  the  tTnited  States  government  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Chinese  loan,  participation  ia 
which  was  attained  for  American  capital  by 
prompt  and  effective  notion  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican officials,  was  not  oonsnnunnted  in  1912,  ss 
it  had  »p  to  the  end  of  the  year  proved  un- 
acceptable to  the  provisional  government.  The 
loan  agreement  was  promulgated  in  .lune,  1912, 
and  it  included  representative  banking  groups 
of  tite  United  States,  France.  Germai^,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Bnsaia.  Sse  Chiiia,  seetien 
Hutory. 

Jai'AN.  The  death  of  the  Mikado  of  Japaa 
made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  send  a  representative  to  tlie  funeral, 
and  in  August  Jdr.  Knox,  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
wa<;  crest^  special  smhssssdor  to  Japan, 
cliar^pd  with  the  mission  of  bearing  to  tho 
imperial  f;!irii!y.  t^e  ^ov.'rrmu'nt,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  empire  a  sympathetic  message  of  the 
American  commonwealth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  fmpsnMr.  The  kindly  rceeptiea 
everywhere  accorded  to  Mr.  Knox  snowed  tiiat 
his  mission  was  deeply  appreciated  hy  the 
Japanese  nation. 

Liberia.  As  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  government  to  place  the  govern* 
ment  of  Liberia  in  a  position  to  pay  its  oot- 
standin?  indebtedness  and  to  maintain  a  staUe 
and  efficient  government,  negotiations  for  a  loaa 
of  $1,700,000  were  Bucccssfully  concluded  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  payment  of  the  old  k)aa 
and  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  of  the  1912  lo«a 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  finances  of  Liberia 
will  follow  early  in  lOi:).  when  tho  new  receiv- 
ership will  go  into  active  operation.  This  r^ 
ceivership  will  consist  of  a  general  receiver 
customs,  designated  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  three  receivers  of  eustoos 
designated  by  the  government*  of  Germaay. 
France,  and  Great  Brif  i.n,  wliirh  countries 
have  commercial  interests  in  th«  republic  ci 
Liberia. 

For  trsatiea  ntgoUated  with  lemlgn  een»> 
irien  dnrinf  1M2,  nm  JmaMawm,  iiuhm^ 
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tnHTED  STATES  CENSTTS.  The  CetiHus  ponded  for  field  work,  including  the  aslariea 
Bureau  ci'ntiiiutfd  the  coUatiun  of  statiiiticd  of  Hupervisortt  and  enumeraturs;  $6,271,44(i  for 
ntbered  in  the  Thirteenth  Census,  and  pub-  cumpilation  and  publication  of  statistics,  and 
fiabed  many  bulletins  contMoing  the  rasulU  $1,070,762  for  aaoual  and  other  inveatigaMona 
daring  the  year.  The  eenana  covered  four  main  of  the  permanent  btueau  not  oonnceteo  with 
branches:  Popi;1af:nn,  (igriculture  (including  the  decennial  census.  The  total  census  force 
irrigatioD),  maiiufactures,  and  minefl.  The  on  December  31,  l!tl2,  numbered  Hl.i,  with  740 
results  relating  to  tliose  HubjectH  are  publi^<)led  additional  special  agents  stationed  in  the  aouth* 
flnt  in  the  form  o|  advance  bulletins,  which  ern  States  to  collect  atatiatica  of  cotton, 
appear  from  time  to  time  aa  the  data  relating  UNITED  8TATB8  XHJTABY  AGAD- 
to  any  given  topic  or  any  given  State  become  EMY.  The  eprnllriiont  in  the  academy  on 
aviiilable.  Abstract  bulletins  will  be  issued  re-  September  1,  liill,  was  538,  and  the  faculty 
lating  to  the  four  main  branches.  State  bul-  numbered  138.  Tlie  ciiangea  in  the  faculty  dur- 
letins  will  be  issued  only  for  the  three  aubjects.  ing  the  year  included  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
Up  to  the  end  of  1912  there  had  been  usued  feasor  Samuel  E.  Tillman  of  the  depurtment  of 
under  the  main  subject  of  population  an  ab-  chemistry  and  the  appointment  of  Professor 
stract  of  statistics  of  the  number  and  distribu-  Wirt  Robinson  as  his  successor.  Professor 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  I'r  iti  i  "-'tates;  Charles  W  Lurned  (q.  V.)  of  th.  !<  p.irtment 
abstracts  of  race  nativity,  parentage,  aex,  State  of  drawing  died  June  10,  1911,  and  Professor 
of  birth,  and  males  of  voting  age  and  militia  Edwin  R.  Stuart  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
age;  abstract  of  atatiatica  of  aehool  attendance  in  tbi«  chair.  The  supemtendent  in  1912  wna 
and  illiteracy;  an  abatraet  of  atatlattcs  of  age  Col.  C.  P.  Townsley. 

and  marital  condition,  and  an  abstract  of  sta-  TJTJTTED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM, 
tistics  of  country  of  birth.  In  the  branch  of  The  United  Statea  National  Museum,  the  legal 
agriculture  there  had  been  issued  abstracts  of  depository  of  all  national  collections,  is  a  mu- 
atatiatica  ol  fnrma  and  farm  property,  atatiatica  aeum  of  record,  mMrch,  and  «liic«tion.  It  is 
of  Kveatedc  on  farma  and  etaewbere.  atatiatica  of  e8i>ecially  rich  fn  the  natural  htator^,  ethnology, 
crops  for  1910,  stati'tif^s  of  tenure,  mortgage  and  arcl"nroIogT  of  America,  but  has  also  very 
indebtedness,  color  and  nativity  of  farmers  and  extensive  collections  pertaining  to  the  zoology, 
»i«e  of  farms,  and  statistics  of  livestock  prod-  botany,  geology,  paleontology,  archaeology,  and 
acts.  Under  irrigation  there  bad  been  issued  ethnoW|r  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  All  the 
an  abstract  of  the  atatiatica  of  irrigation.  In  natural  hiatorj  oolleetiona,  including  tboae  of 
the  branch  of  manufacturer  there  had  been  is-  anthropology  and  archieology,  are  r  ntnined  in 
sued  an  abstract  of  statistics  of  manufacturea  a  new  building,  recently  completed  a  cost 
for  States  and  by  industries,  and  in  tlx  branch  of  $3,500,000.  The  National  fJallery  of  Art  Is 
of  mines  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  mining  alao  temporarily  housed  in  this  building.  The 
industries.  Statistics  relating  to  eaoli  of  fbb  larger  portion  of  the  older  museum  building  is 
Statea,  giving  data  in  all  the  four  maJn  occupied  by  the  collections  and  exhibits  of  the 
branches,  had  also  been  issued.  In  addition,  industrial  arts.  It  also  contains  extensive  ex- 
several  special  bulletins  had  been  prepared,  hibits  illustrative  of  American  history,  im  lud- 
These  related  to  population  and  gave  tbe  pupu*  ing  many  unique  objects  of  national  importance 
latinn  of  counties  and  equivalent  subdivisions,  and  intereat,  and  collections  of  laces  and  em- 
tbe  total  population  and  area  bv  Statea  and  broideriea  and  other  art  textile*.  Tlie  main  Itali 
Ttrritoriea,  and  tbe  population  of  eitiea.  The  of  tlie  Smithaonian  liuilding  eontaina  compre- 
data  and  text  published  in  nriv^tnn-  bulletins  hensive  exhibits  nf  graphic  arts, 
ami  the  abstract  and  special  bulk-tins  will  be  The  publicuiiuiis  of  the  National  Museum  con 
brought  together  in  the  final  re{)ort8  of  the  sist  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Bulletins,  and  the 
census.  Because  of  the  size  and  number  of  the  Annual  Reports.  Tbe  first  two  of  these  seriea 
«ahunea  the  distribution  of  complete  acta  will  are  devoted  mainly  to  technical  articles  on  varl> 
be  necessarily  restricted.  They  will  be  sent  gen-  ons  branches  of  science,  based  on,  or  descrip- 
f rally  to  important  libraries  and  institutions  of  tive  of,  the  collections  of  the  museum.  In  1912 
learning,  and  to  certain  selectt  il  ^  cial,  civil,  the  museum  was  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 
ioduBtrial  and  economic  a&sf>c i  i' i  i  s,  and  to  This  meajsure  has  been  long  advocated  for  alF 
persons  engaged  in  statistical  research  work  or  the  buildings,  but  as  yet  tne  ptaetiee  eoaeema 
having  special  oocaaion  to  use  detailed  resulta  onhr  the  new  building. 

ef  the  census  for  all  States  covering  any  one     in  tbe  flaeal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  tbe 

or  all  main  branches  of  the  census.  n  l  litions  to  the  collections  of  the  museum  com- 

The  general  statistics  of  agriculture  for  the  prised  about  238,000  specimens  and  objects,  of 
United  Statea  wilt  be  found  in  the  article  which  about  108,000  were  biological,  03,000  geo- 
AoiicuUDU.  Statlatie*  of  manufacturea  in  the  kgieal  and  paleontological,  and  7000  anihropo- 
Statea  will  be  found  in  the  article*  on  each  loglcaL 

of  the  States.  A  summary  of  the  manufactures  A  targe  number  of  valuable  temporary  aM'\- 
of  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  article  tions,  in  the  form  of  loans,  were  made  to  tbe 
I'^TTKD  State-s.  a  brief  summary  of  the  for-  National  Gallery  of  Art,  to  the  collections  of 
tign-born  population  of  tbe  different  States  will  art  textiles  and  to  the  division  of  history, 
he  found  in  the  paragraph  Population  in  the  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEICT. 
articles  on  the  different  States.  General  atatis-  The  enrollment  in  the  academy  in  the  autumn 
tics  of  mining  are  covered  in  the  article  Mimnq  of  1912  was  785.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
IxDi'HTKv.  l),ita  on  illiteracy  and  statistics  re-  academy  for  the  academic  year  1912  n  wi n- 
latii^  to  sex  distribution  in  the  United  States  the  following:  Commander  H.  O.  Stickney  was 
wfllG*  foond  wder  fbe  respective  titles.  appointed  head  of  the  department  of  marina 

Ooar  OF  THE  Census.  The  annual  report  of  engineering  and  naval  construction}  Lieuten* 
%  Dana  Ehirsnd,  director  of  the  census,  for  the  ante  T.  P.  Caldwell  and  J.  O.  H.  Bowdey  were 
fi*<  al  \*"dc  cr  iing  June  30.  Ifll'Z,  sIpiw  'j  the  total  ap]>ointed  assistants  in  m  i'l  fMiutics  and  me* 
expenditure  from  Julv  1,  1909.  to  June  30,  1912,  chantca;  Lieutenant  O.  F.  Neal  was  appointed 
to  be  $15411jsn,  of  whk^  97.8SS,a86  waa  e»>  aMtotant  inatmetor  in  pltTaiei  and  elactrfcal 
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engineering?;  Lt(>ittf>nants  £.  G.  Oberlin  and  I.  C. 
Scliultc  wore  uppuirited  isatnictors  in  the  Khool 
of  marine  engineering;  and  First  Lieutenant 
A.  A.  Cunningham  and  Second  Lieutenant  B.  L. 
Smith  were  appointi-d  to  aviation  duty  it  tlie 
engineering  experiment  station.  The  superin- 
tendent ia  Clplain  John  H.  Gibbons,  U.  S.  N., 
and  the  eommuidADt  i»  Cotnmaiider  Q,  W. 
Logan.  U.  S.  N.  The  productive  fund*  of  tiie 
academy  amounted  to  $625,720.  The  llbrarj 
contained  63,2(il  volumes. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COEPORA- 
TION.  The  year  wa»  an  evenlfal  one  for  thie 
ooneern.  Early  in  the  year  *  eonmiltM  of  th« 
House  of  Kepresentativea  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Stanley  begun  an  exten- 
sive investigation  into  the  organization  and 
methods  of  the  trust.  On  May  6,  hearingft  were 
begun  in  the  suit  of  tbe  United  States  govern- 
uent  to  diuolve  the  ooi-poration.  Evidence  wm 
being  taken  In  this  ease  at  the  cloae  of  the 
year.  Tlio  report*  of  the  Stanlpy  committee 
were  not  submitted  to  tiif  Houne,  but  various 
bills  were  recommended  by  members  of  the 
committee.  One  of  thMe,  approved  by  4  of  the 
6  membera,  «oiild  make  the  eontrol  of  30  per 
crnt.  of  an  industry  presumptive  evidence  of 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade;  and  would  place 
upon  the  corporation  the  burden  of  jtroving  its 
innocence.  Ihere  were  four  other  bills  all  fa- 
voring federal  control  and  regulation  with  Tari- 
ations,  some  of  them  approving  the  proposal  to 
empower  the  government  to  fix  maximum  prices. 
Kofi*    i  f  fhew  bills  were  acted  upon. 

Eak.mngb.  a  statement  issued  December  18 
•hiowed  that  the  capacity  of  the  corporation  had 
inereaaed  from  7,700,000  tone  in  1901  to  14,- 
000,000  in  1912.  The  produetfoa  had  inereafled 
from  8.107.000  tons  in  1H02  to  about  12.3OO.0f>0 
tons  in  1912,  Nevertheless  the  net  earnings  lind 
fallen  from  $133,300,U(K»  i  ^  '  i  ,  r  an  ftvera<;e 
of  $18.25  per  ton,  to  |108,UO(\UOU.  or  an  aver- 
age of  98.80  per  ton,  in  1912.  The  ratio  of 
net  earnings  to  tonnage  output  had  declined 
fiteadily  from  $15.24  in  1907  to  $11.00  In  1011. 
'Ihe  statement  decbired  that  about  $500,000,000 
had  been  spent  in  n<  w  cunstructiuu  and  ucqui- 
aitioRB,  almoat  all  i)f  which  had  been  met  from 
aiarpltts  earnings.  Thus  tlie  fixed  charges  rep- 
resented  by  prdTerred  dividends  and  interest  re- 
mained  alxiut  the  same  a.s  at  the  time  of 
organization.  The  dfeline  of  net  earnings  in 
apne  of  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  produc- 
turn  waa  explained  by  advanced  wages,  increased 
taxation,  tne  profit-sharing  and  pension  sys- 
tems, and  lower  prires  of  sfpcl.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  advance-i  in  wage  rates  added  l»tween 
$20,000,000  and  $:i().0<)n,()O0  to  the  pay-roll  per 
year;  that  taxes  paid  had  risen  from  $2,301,000 
In  1902  to  about  $10,000,000  in  1012;  and  that 
welfare  wotk  WAS  eoeting  nearly  $5,000,000  a 
year. 

IJiWOtL  CoxDiTiDNs.  Ever  since  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  plants  of 
the  corporation  have  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention.  The  points  about  which 
public  discussion  centred  were  the  seven-day 
week,  with  a  long  shift  of  twenty-fmir  hours 
when  night  and  day  shifla  changed;  ttie  twelve- 
bour  day;  speeding  of  the  workmen  by  bonus.s 
to  superintendents  and  foremen  and  a  system 
of  rate-cutting  of  piece- wages;  and  the  repres- 
sion of  the  men  by  an  autocratic  rule  which 
destroyed  initiative"  and  capacity  for  good  citi- 
zenship. I"  1910,  Mr.  Charh'H  M.  ('abut  of 
Beaton  began  a  movement  to  i>ecure  an  investi- 


gation of  labor  conditions.  Such  an  inveatigs- 
tion  was  authorised  in  April,  1911.  Mr.  Oibst 

also  sought  tlie  privilege  of  mailing  to  eacli  of 
the  15,yuu  stockhoUlers  copies  of  an  article  It 
-Mr.  John  A.  l-  itch,  who  had  investigated  1;U>  r 
conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  Jud^ 
Gary  refused  to  give  Mr.  Cabot  a  mallil^  iSt 
of  the  stockholders  and  the  matter  was  taken 
into  the  courts.  Before  final  decision  was 
made,  however,  an  agreement  was  reached  ob 
the  basis  of  which  letters  from  Judge  Gary 
and  Mr.  Cabot,  together  with  a  twenty-pag^ 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  fitch,  were  mailed  to  the 
stockholders  in  Hardi,  1912. 

^fennwhile  an  investigation  by  a  stockholder?' 
committee  had  been  autiioriwd  by  .ludge  (Jar). 
J  his  committee  made  a  ten-days'  lour  of  the 
miUa  in  April.  It  found  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  plants,  the  seven-day  week 
had  lieen  discontinued.  With  reference  to  tiie 
twelve-hour  day,  it  found  that  25,7  per  eeot  of 
thi  17."  700  workmen  were  cinployed  twelve 
hours  per  day.  In  the  rolling  nulla,  opea 
hearths,  and  blast  furnacr^i  the  number  of  em- 
ployees working  twelve  hours  varied  from  50 
to  00  per  cent.  The  committee  prononneed  this 
long  day  bad  from  the  standpoints  both  of  the 
individual  worker  and  of  society.  A*  to  sp«..-«l- 
ing,  though  the  committee  favored  retention  of 
the  bonu.s  system  and  piece-wages,  it  favored 
the  introduction  of  mean>«  for  cheeking  those 
officials  guilty  of  imposing  excessive  strain 
upon  their  men;  and  it  favored  also  the  dis- 
tribution of  bonuses  to  all  workers  rather  than 
to  foremen  and  superintendents  only.    The  re- 

Eression  of  the  workers  waa  found  to  be  due 
krgelT  to  the  poliqr  of  the  eorporatioo  toward 
unfonlNB.  The  committee  did  not  pronounee  it- 
Belf  in  favor  of  the  restoration  or  union  con- 
tiitions,  but  expressed  a  hojK?  that  the  day  mi^ht 
come  "  when  employer  and  employees  shall  eiil^jr 
into  a  common  administration  of  industrial  in- 
terests." The  finance  committee  of  the  cor- 
poration, headed  by  Judge  Gary,  took  steps  to- 
ward the  complete  elimination  of  the  seven-day 
week  and  the  long  'i4-bour  turn.  It  als^i  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  12-hour  day  in  so  far  da  was 
"  reasonable,  just,  md  practicable." 

Early  in  the  stunner  Congreaa  passed  an 
eight-hour  law  which  applied  extensively  to 
steel  companies,  especially  as  regards  armOT- 
plate.    See  Labor  LtuLsLATiuN,  Hours. 

The  report  of  the  Stanley  committee  g^ave 
considerable  attention  to  labor  conditions.  The 
majority  report  showed  that  the  ineresse  in 
the  average  daily  vngc  from  .'Sl.SO  in  1902  to 
$2.09  in  1909  had  been  attended  by  a  dwline  in 
labor-cost  per  ton  from  $1,25  in  190i  t--  ^^2 
cents  in  1909.  It  criticised  with  great  severity 
the  hours  and  wagSs  of  steel  laborers  and  con- 
demned the  company  for  its  apparent  favor  for 
fore;«rn  labor  and  its  attitude  wward  unions. 

1  l;i  there  was  much  unrest  among  tii.' 
ateel  workers  themselves.  Two  brief  strikti 
ocewied  in  various  plants  at  Pittsburgh,  both 
by  imorganised  laborers.  At  the  aane  tisw 
representatives  of  the  American  Federstkm  of 
Labor  and  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  carried  on  open  and  vigorous  campaijnis 
of  organization.  The  presence  of  the  latter 
caused  general  public  uneasiness.  The  federa- 
tion's plan  was  ^tematic  and  thoroagh-going. 
It  was  to  culminate  in  simultaneOttS  meetiaip 
of  the  workers  in  the  steel  milla  of  the  antirs 
emit  '•\  it  the  same  time  to  effect  general  or- 
ganization and  prevent  the  playing  of  one  mill 
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against  another  or  one  company  ag^Btti  «a« 
oth*r  by  the  associated  employers. 

Knr   till'   Vii'tti-rinent   pro<;ranUM  Of  ths  001* 

poraiioD,  see  Wtu-Ase  VVobk. 
UlllVKIUIATi  FBACE  C0N0BES8.  See 

AmiTBATION,  INTEB.NATIONAL. 

UHlVKIMATiTSTB.  The  moat  distinctive 
tenet  of  this  denomination  is  the  final  salva« 

tion  of  all  men.  According  to  Htatistics  gath- 
ered by  Dr.  il.  K,  Carroll,  there  were  in  1912 
51,716  oommunicants,  70i)  churchCib  UUi  708 
ffliaistera.  The  Sundajr  schools  have  a  membCT* 
ship  of  about  60.000  and  the  Tahie  of  ehoreh 
property  is  nhout  $12.SOO.(}00.  Tlie  denoininii- 
tioii  carries  on  foreign  mifsion  work  in  Japan 
and  China  and  sustains  domestic  missions  in 
fifteen  churches.  Ita  institutiona  of  higher  edu> 
cation  inehide  Tufta  College  at  Hedford,  Maas.; 
St.  Lawrence  Universitj'  at  Canton,  N.  Y. ; 
Bnchtel  College  at  Akron.  O.,  and  Lombard 
College  at  Galesbiirg,  111.  The  next  wssion  of 
the  general  conference  of  the  denomination  will 
bs  held  at  Chicago,  IIL,  in  Oelober,  1918. 

TTNTTEHSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  At- 
TE.NDANCB.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1911, 
681  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
schools  reported  to  the  conunisaioner  of  educa* 
tion  111,449  men  and  61,265  women  in  colle* 
giate  and  7577  men  and  3281  women  in  resi- 
dent graduate  work.  This  was  a  total  of  183,- 
572  students.  Thirty-seveu  per  cent,  of  these 
were  enrolled  in  the  89  public  institutions. 
Five  insUtDtionB  enroll  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number  of  students.  The^^e  insti- 
tntions  (Columbia,  California.  Harvard,  Cor- 
iieD,  and  Chica;jo)  have  28  per  cent,  of  the 
total  endowment,  16  per  cent,  of  the  books, 
snd  about  14  per  eent.  of  the  scientific  apparatus 
of  all  colleges,  universities,  and  technological 
schools  in  the  United  States.  They  have  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  all  the  collegiate  instructors  and 
grant  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  scholar- 
ships. In  the  profSMlonal  departments  of  uni- 
versitiea,  oollMe8f  and  teGbaologicat  sehoola 
there  were  86,276  men  and  1880  women.  The 
fivM  States  having  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents in  these  institutions  are  New  York.  26,- 
45S:  Illinois,  22,300;  Massachusetts,  16,458; 
Ohio,  15,687,  and  Pennsylvania,  15,270.  Eighty 
per  eent.  of  the  resident  gradvate  students  are 
in  the  Eastern  .Atlantic  and  Northern  Central 
divisions  of  States.  The  following  table,  which 
shows  the  registration  in  twenty-eight  of  the 
leading  institutions  on  November  1,  1912,  and 
ea  the  corresponding  date  for  1911  was  pre- 
pared from  data  gathered  by  Professor  Rudolph 
Tombo,  Jr.  [Science,  December  27,  1912): 


Attendance 
Institution   Nov.l  Nov  l 

1912  1911 

Qallfornla    ...6467  5724 

Chicago   6361  6062 

Columbia   9007  7938 

Cornell   5412  5609 

Harvard   6729  6426 

lUlnots   4S16  492S 

Indiana   SS34  2164 

Iowa   1*44  1M7 

Jobna 

Hopkfna   ...1088  1238 

Kansas   2403  2265 

Michigan   S620  5452 

Minnesota    ...5063  4548 

Iflsaourt   mi  S780 

N.  T.  IItalv«r.4S4t  40M 


Attendance 
Institution    Nov.!  Nov.l 

1912  1911 

Northwestern. .3632  3438 

Ohio   State..  .3608  3567 

Pennsylvania.  .4843  6220 

Pittsburgh  ...1833   

Princeton  ....1568  1543 

Stanford   1670  1648 

Syraeoaa  .....wn  IS07 

Texas   Ml<  tUt 

Tulane   tt4%  tMO 

VIrKlnIa              799  781 

Washlnicton 

University..  958  859 
Western 

Reserve  ....1378  1231 

Wfsconain  ....6141  6016 

Tale   ISU  S2S4 


The  following  table  shows  the  ininiber  of 
professional  schools  reporting  to  tho  Uiireau  of 
Education  in  1911,  the  number  of  students,  the 
graduates,  and  the  percentage  of  students  who 
were  eoUege  graduatea  in  1905  and  is  191  It 

p.  c. 

Gnid-  Htudents 

uates  with  deg. 

Class           Schools  Students  1911  1906  1911 

Theology   193     10.834     1.877  34.9  30.2 

Law   116      19.615     3.901  22.0  21.3 

Medicine   122     19.146     4.048  11.4  10.3 

Dentistry   M      |^M1     UM  1.6  1.7 

Pbannacy   W      *,m     U4«  1.6  1.4 

Vet.  Medicine  11     8.(71      7M  Ll  .7 

Schools  of  deatiatry  show  an  inereaae  of 
students  over  the  previous  year  amounting  to 
over  6  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  nlight  rn- 
creaso  of  students  of  law.  There  was  a  de- 
crease in  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  of  5 
per  cent.,  and  small  decreases  in  both  theology 
and  pbanaaor.  The  nnoat  proMianeed  deelioe 
was  in  the  senools  of  medicine.  The  nmnher  of 
studenta  decreased  by  2248,  or  11  per  cent. 
Thirteen  medical  schools  closed  their  doors  dur- 
ing tho  year.  The  largest  number  of  medical 
students  ever  enrolled  in  American  institutions 
waa  In  1908,  when  there  were  27,062.  The  reg* 
istration  in  1910-11  was  19,146.  showing  a  de- 
cline of  over  36  per  cent,  in  8  years.  This  de- 
cline is  due  to  several  causes,  chief  of  which 
has  been  overcrowding  of  the  profession  and  the 
thorough  exposure  of  the  methods  and  low 
standards  of  certain  medical  schools  by  the  re* 
port  on  medicsl  education  issued  by  the  Car* 
negie  Foundation.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
schools  are  raising  their  standards.  If  this  were 
true,  it  ought  to  appear  in  an  increased  per* 
centage  of  ooUsge  ipraduatea  among  the  stu< 
dents,  hot  there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  per< 
ceiit;if;e  of  such  students  in  1911  ttian  la  1906* 
During  these  years  students  seem  to  have  been 
about  equally  successful  in  pursuing  their  work, 
for  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  less  than  half 
4lf  1  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  students  to  grad* 
uates.  The  decline  of  college  graduates  among 
the  students  of  the  professional  schools  is  note- 
worthy.  It  has  been  greatest  among  the  theo> 
logical  schools,  but  it  is  evident  in  all. 

The  variation  in  the  per  capita  investment 
in  the  different  professional  schools  based  on 
student  registration  is  remarkable.  For  each 
student  in  tln'olngy  there  is  invested  in  grounds 
and  buildings  in  round  numbers  $2000,  ten  times 
the  per  capita  investment  for  law  students, 
twice  the  investment  for  each  student  in  m«li- 
cine,  and  nearly  twice  the  per  capita  iavestment 
for  grounds,  buildings,  scientific  appnratua,  and 
dormitories  in  colleges  and  universities.  For 
each  student  in  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine  there  is  invested  respectively 
$338,  9180,  and  9260. 

Resources.  Productive  funds  aggregating 
1299,347,272  were  reported  by  the  681  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  technologic.ll  schools, 
including  colleges  for  women,  for  1911.  Their 
seientiflc  apparatus,  machinery,  and  furniture 
were  valued  at  $38,280,589,  buildings  at  9104,- 
183.839,  dormitories  st  931,099,277,  and  grounds 
at  $81,053,420.  The  total  receipts  for  tb«  year, 
exclusive  of  addftion  to  endowment,  were  $80,* 
902.571.  Of  this  amount  $18,499,110  was  from 
tuition  and  other  cdneational  sources.  $13^93,. 
446  from  productive  ftnds,  9l4,7074i43  from 
State  and  eity,  $9,469,799  fron  private  bene- 
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factors  for  current  cxpeu^es,  and  $5,875,185 
from  the  United  States  government.  There  was 
reoeived  for  eadowment,  $13,708j870.  From 
1000  to  1011  th«  produetlTe  fundt  of  Umm  in* 
stitutions  increased  U3  p«'r  cent.,  but  the  income 
from  tliem  was  iiicrfajred  108  per  cent.,  which 
shows  that  tho  funds  arc  invested  and  managed 
to  better  advantage  than  in  IdOO.  The  rate  of 
tttitioa  has  not  mmi  greatly  dianged.  The  in* 
crease  in  students  since  IHOO  has  been  66  per 
cent.,  the  increase  in  lunoutit  received  from 
tuition  73  per  ci-nt.  Buildings  and  grounds  are 
more  economically  employed,  for  while  the  in- 
ereaae  of  atudento  aa  stated  was  66  per  cent., 
thn  inereaao  in  value  of  buildings  and  grounds 
was  only  48  per  cent  During  these  11  years 
the  total  inc(i[iir>  if  these  institutions  has  in- 
creaaed  235  per  cent.,  the  value  of  scientific  ap- 
Mratus,  maehinery,  and  furniture  126  per  cent., 
the  number  of  Toltunes  in  tho  lihraiy  80  per 
cent,  but  the  number  of  wholarahifM  and  fel- 
lowships has  not  kept  piUf  with  tho  increase  in 
students.  The  nuniLnT  uf  ttcholarshipa  increased 
46  per  cent,  and  fellowships  35  per  cent 

Daaun.  The  total  number  of  degrees  oon- 
femd  on  examination  during  1010*11  waa  27,- 
810fOf  which  men  received  18,824  and  women 
8108.  The  total  includes  2520  post-graduate 
degrees.  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  first  de- 
grees were  bachelor  of  arts,  26.8  per  cent, 
bachelor  of  seience,  and  4.8  per  oent.  baehelor 
of  philosophy.  In  1900,  88  per  eent.  were 
bachelor  of  arts,  21  per  cent,  were  baehelor  of 
■olenoe,  and  8  per  cent,  bacholor  of  philosophy. 
A  considerable  specialization  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  degrees  j^anted  jn  the  different 
States.  Maasaahnsetta  leads  in  the  number  of 
bachelor  of  art  degrees;  Pennsylvania  in  the 
number  of  bachelors  of  science;  Connecticut  in 
the  number  of  bachelors  of  philosophy;  New 
Torlc  in  the  number  of  civil  and  mechanical  en- 
ginasring  degrees,  and  Ohio  in  electrical  en- 
gineering degrcca.  ' 

A  complete  list  of  the  doctorates  conferred  on 
examination  by  American  universities  in  1911- 
12  waa  printed  in  Science  (August  2,  1912). 
There  were  482  auoh  degrees,  showing  a  gain  of 
68  over  the  previona  year.  The  eight  nniver^ 
aitics  ('(inferring  the  largest  number  of  doctor's 
degrees  were,  Columbia  81,  Chicago  57,  Harvard 
41,  Pennsylvania  34,  Cornell  33,  Johns  Hopkins 
32,  Yale  31,  and  Wisconsin  27.  It  will  be  no- 
tieed  that  theae  eight  institutions  conferred 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  doctorates. 
Two  hundred  and  sevt-nty-threo  of  the  degrees 
were  in  the  natural  and  exiui  sciences.  De- 

Seea  in  these  subjects  are  increasing  more  rap- 
ly  than  in  other  subjects.  Seventy-eight  doc- 
torates were  given  in  chemistry,  34  in  Knglish, 
30  in  physics,  30  in  botany,  29  in  psychology,  28 
in  econoenies,  and  the  others  wm  diakribated 
among  33  subjects. 

BsifVAcnoNs  Ain>  Appbofbiatiohb..  The 
commissioner  of  education  reporta  an  aggre- 
gate of  gifts  and  bequests,  exerading  grants  by 
the  United  States  and  difTerent  States  for  IftlO- 
11  amounting  to  $22,963,145.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  14,226,006  over  tho  preceding  year. 
Piity  institntions  reported  gifts  of  f 100.000  or 
over.  Gbtambta  reported  82,888,084,  Harvard 
$1,745,438,  University  of  Chicago  $1,358,951, 
New  York  University  $928,445,  and  Yale,  $1,- 
184,385.  Thus  these  five  institutions  received 
one-third  of  the  entire  amount.  The  most  im- 
portant n«ir  kf^lativn  appropriations  were  =tiia 


voting  of  $600,000  and  an  annual  grant  of  $50,- 
000  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to  eatablisk 
and  maintain  a  aehooi  of  technology  in  coaass* 
tion  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Umvaraity,  sad 

an  appropriation  by  the  Massachusetts  l^isb- 
ture  of  $5(),U<)0  annually  for  five  years  to  the 
Worcester  Poljlechnic  Institute. 

Hkw  Fbbsiobmts.  Among  the 
whieh  elected  new  presidents  daring  lOlt  < 
Amherst  College  which  elected  Dr.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  professor  of  philo^-upliy  and  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  Brown  l  nivcrs-it\  ;  the  rni>-er»il} 
of  Oklahoma  which  elected  ^tratton  D.  Broalu, 
former  superintendent  of  the  Boston  paUic 
schools;  the  University  of  Maine  which  eleetsd 
E.  T.  Fairchilds,  former  State  superinteadeat 
of  public  instruction  for  Kansas,  and  president 
of  the  National  ii^ucattonal  Association  i  aod 
the  University  <rf  Wyoming  which  elected  Dr.  C. 
A.  Dunaway,  former  president  of  the  UniviiDi% 
of  Montana.  Dr.  Ira  Remaen  tendered  Ua  M»- 
ignation  as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versitT.  He  will  remain  profesaor  of  chMil- 
try  which  be  has  been  sines  tha  opeai^f  il^l* 
vnivarsi^  in  1876. 

Nmr  BmLMNQS.  The  building  aetihri^l|lf 
the  various  institutions  have  been  exteMve. 
The  most  important  building  completed  dnrbg 
the  year  ia  tlia  William  Rainey  Harper  Meoaoriu 
Library  at  tJia  University  of  Chicago.  ^Is 
cost  of  this  bvilding  was  $800,000.  A  new 
branr  building  at  the  Ohio  State  UniverslU 
coetittff  8800,000  has  been  practically  cumpk^ted. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  I'rincetoa 
University  have  each  begun  work  on  new  grad- 
uate schools.  In  each  case  the  buildings  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  about  $500,000.  Co- 
lumbia has  under  construction  a  building  for 
the  school  of  journalism.  The  corner  stone  of 
the  new  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard,  for 
which  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch  contributed  I860,- 
000,  waa  laid  June  0,  1012.  The  Univcnif  jf 
Illinois  is  constructing  a  school  of  coaMHS 
building.  Regent  Hill's  bequest  of  $-200,000  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  has  made  poeaihk 
the  building  of  a  new  auditorium  which,  sill 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  8600.  The  foUpaiag 
are  soma  of  ue  more  important  bulldim 
dertakings  of  the  various  institutioii-N :  Uni- 
versity of  California,  a  new  agricultural  hal! 
costing  $200,000;  Harvard  I'niversity,  the  new 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  memorial  laboratory; 
Cornell  University,  five  agricultural  ImOfiags 
and  three  veterinary  buildings;  Universlto  cf 
Missouri  a  building  for  the  departmcdt  of 
])hysics  costing  $100,000,  and  another  for  tibe 
dei)artment  of  chemistry  at  a  cost  of  $60,COO; 
University  of  Iowa,  a  new  physics  buiidiSf 
costing  $225,000;  Sheffield  Scientific  School*  a 
building  costing  about  $115,000;  Univeral|y  4f 
Illinois,  a  transportation  building,  mining  build- 
ing, ceramics  building,  locomotive-testi^g  Jab- 
oratory,  and  several  buildings  for  the  seimi.cf 
agricuitare.  The  leading  institntions  ^HAA 
have  bttilt  or  planned  dormitories  during  tin 
year  arc  Cornell,  Columbia.  Ohio  State 'Hi^ 
versity.  Yale,   Illinois,  and  Pcnn.sylvania- 

Cabnkoir  Founoatiov.  The  sixth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  thn  iid* 
vanceraent  of  Teaching,  covering  the  year 
ing  September  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  ea- 
downment  of  the  foundation  was  .$12. 123. (MM),  its 
income  for  the  year  $590,0(X».  and  *.''>2f3.t»«)  was 
expended  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensiona. 
Tm  nnmber  of  altewaneea  and  penaioas  in  ' 
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was  373.  The  average  annual  payment  was 
91031.  Fifteen  neipwot*  of  allowances  ditd 
and  31  retiring  ftUowanoM  and  17  widowi*  pts- 

sions  were  granted  during  the  year,  fiefurtv- 
two  uni'.  ersitii  s,  colleges,  and  schools  of  tech- 
soloKy  are  od  the  accepted  list,  the  University 
4rf  ^Tginia  beine  the  only  one  added  during 
the  year.  Presiitent  Fritcbett  urged  upon  the 
colleges  themselves  a  sense  of  obligation  to  tbeir 
u]<]  and  disabled  proft'sifors  at  least  eq';:il  to  tlint 
»liowu  by  buBttibas  corporations.  Thv  luuaju- 
tion  conducted  an  exchange  of  teachers  which 
acni  9  Ameriean  teaebera  to  Prussia  and  broiuht 
9  Prussian  teacb<Hrs  hero  during  the  year.  The 
rrport  stiites  that  the  increase  in  number  and 
»ize  of  poiit-graduate  schools  han  been  greater 
than  the  natural  need. 

lu  Juas^  1912,  the  foundation  published  a 
Intlletln  "Ooneeming  Medical  Education  in  Eu* 
rope,"  by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexiu-r.  President 
Pritchett'  says,  "  llifte-fourths  of  the  medical 
schoolB  in  America  would  be  driven  out  of  ex- 
istence if  tiie  lowest  terms  upon  which  medical 
•ehools  can  exist  abroad  were  applied  in  this 
country."  In  spite  of  serious  defects*  which 
are  frankly  pointed  out,  tlie  author  finds  medi- 
cal education  in  Germany  still  leading  the 
world,  both  because  the  medical  (K:ience»  are 
highly  developed  in  the  laboratories  and  insti- 
tutes of  Qemfta  uaivcrsiticSf  and  because 
clinical  teachers  in  the  German  nnlTersfty  are 
miveristy  professors. 

Nkw  Institutio.ns  and  Dkpaktmknxs.  The 
aaost  unportsnt  new  institution  to  be  opened 
daring  tlM  year  ia  Rice  Institute  at  Houston^ 
Tex.  ^ie  endowment  of  this  instttutlon. 
amounting  to  about  $10,000,000,  is  the  gift  of 
the  late  William  Marsh  Rice.  The  formal  dedi- 
Cfttioo  of  the  institute  took  place  in  October, 
1918.  Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett  of  Princeton  ia 
the  llrst  president.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  in> 
Stitute  to  occupy  a  position  fn  the  South  simi- 
l«r  to  that  occupied  by  the  Mnssacbuselts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  the  Nortli.  The  New 
York  legislature,  in  191 1,  cKtablished  a  State 
eollege  of  forestry  in  connection  with  Syracuse 
University.  Professor  H.  T.  Baker  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  hm  been  chosen  as  the 
dean  and  director  of  the  college.  The  college 
proposes  to  offer  extension  work  in  forestry  to 
the  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  Septsniber, 
1913.  there  will  be  offered  a  fottr«7enr  course 
for  the  training  of  ei^y  foresters.  Dr.  Taleott 
Williams,  associate  editor  of  the  I'hilnih  Ipfiia 
Press,  was  appointed  director  of  the  i'ulitjitr 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Univeraity. 
About  100  students  were  admitted  to  the  school 
in  September.  Men  of  experience  end  ability 
arp  admitted  without  examination,  and  after 
two  years  of  work  are  eliffible  to  the  degree  of- 
fered after  completion  of  the  course  The  four- 
years  course  is  divided  between  studies  in  his- 
tory, lair,  government,  party  organization, 
economics,  uninis,  tni'^ts,  literature,  training 
in  reporting,  and  iruuiiug  in  writing.  About 
one-third  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  training  in 
writing.  Students  are  expected  to  do  about  as 
BBueh  writing  each  week  as  the  average  man  in 
the   newspaper  office.  nearly  as  possible, 

newspaper  conditions  are  introduced  in  the 
school  in  order  to  train  the  Jiewspaper  men. 

Aims  and  Methoos.  Recently  President 
Butler  has  called  attention  to  the  wasteful  dupli- 
.«SktioD  of  work  in  universities  and  colleges.  He 
bcliovcB  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  large 


institutions  should  concentrate  ou  the  work  they 
AM  best  able  to  do.  While  the  movement  to- 
ward specialization  is  not  well  defined*  it  is  bo* 
eoming  more  prononneed  ench  ywr.  One  of 

the  most  important  steps  in  this  direction  was 
the  action  taken  by  Amherst  College  in  1911. 
Brielly  stated,  the  "  Amherst  idea  "  is  a  return 
to  the  cultural  subjsetn  in  distinction  to  the 
technological  courses  that  are  offered  in  the  nai- 
versitic  .  Thiu  invulveu  an  Increased  emphasis 
Oil  the  classical  studies.  Four  years  of  Latin 
will  be  required  of  all  lor  etttnnet  and  two 
years  of  an  ancient  language  and  two  ysan  of 
science  are  now  requirM  in  the  college  eovrie 
instead  of  one  year  each  in  clasj-irs  and  scirn  c 
as  in  the  past.  "  Amherst  does  not  look  on  any 
man  as  educated  unless  be  has  been  taught  to 
interpret  the  problems  of  his  own  day  through 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  has  received  a 
knowledge  of  classic  literature,  philosophy,  and 
civilization,  gaining  discipline  in  the  expression 
of  his  own  tongue  through  the  mental  process 
of  translation.  Neither  does  Amherst  look  on 
any  man  to-day  as  fully  trained  for  modern  life 
who  has  not  learned  the  methods  of  the  labora* 
tory  and  laid  a  secure  foundation  in  science." 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  will  not  be 
otTered  to  classes  entering  after  1913,  but  only 
the  one  degree  of  baclwloir  of  arts.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  change  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  an  address  to  the  trustees  by 
the  cla-^  r.f  18S5. 

In  October,   1U12.  tiu'  board  of  trustees  of 
Hamilfam  College  determined  to  keep  that  col- 
lego  on  a  strictly  classical  basis,   unlike  the 
conditions  st  Amherst,  this  change  seems  to  he 
due,  not  to  the  judgment  of  the  alumni,  but 
rather   against  it.    Earlier  the  trustees  had 
voted  "  that  a  special  commission  shouhi  con- 
aider  the  curriculum  and  entrance  requirementa 
and.  report  their  findings."  The  eommlsskni  had 
for  Ha  chairman  G.  P.  Briyt>i1,  professor  of 
Latin  at  Cornell  University,  aad  included  E.  L. 
Stevens  of  the  New  York  City  l>oard  of  superin- 
tendents»  and  Calvin  K.  Kendall,  commissioner 
of  education  in  New  Jers^,  all  Hamilton  men. 
The  commission,  after  a  year  of  work  which  in- 
cluded much  testimony  and  counter-testimony, 
recomnieiiti('<l,  anuing  other  things,  that  the  (!i  - 
gree  of  A.  B.  should  be  given  at  liamiltoQ  with- 
out Qreelc,  and  thai  not  even  Latin  should  be 
required  as  an  entrance  to  tlm  non-Greek 
course.   The  recommendations  of  this  commit* 
i  I  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  Latin  and  Greek 
were  rejected  by  the  board  of  trustes.  Four 
years  of  Latin  and  three  vears  of  Greek  are  to 
be  required  for  admission  to  the  classical 
course  and  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years 
of  u  modern   language  for   admission   to  the 
Latin  ScientiHc  course.    The  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  will  be  conferred  only  upon  those  who 
have  done  all  the  required  work  of  the  classical 
course  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  These  changes 
become  operative  with   the  entering  class  in 
1913,  except  that  provisions  will  be  made  foi 
those  who  began  their  preparation  to  meet  the 
older  requirements  of  admission  and  are  now 
unable  to  offer  all  the  required  subjects.  Tho 
effect  of  this  change  will  be  watched  with  in* 
terest.    The  trustees  of  Amherst,  while  asiert- 
ing  llieir  belief  in  the  value  of  Greek,  rcgr  f  tn] 
that  the  requirement  of  Greek  could  not  be 
mad<>,  since  so  few  preparatory  schools  teach  it. 
The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Seiencca 
in  the  University  of  Maine  have  abolished  tha 
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r«qiiireineQt  of  ten  bours  in  th«  classical  de-  ing  expected  to  farniliari tl  Tusclvt-,,  h\  pn- 
partment  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  vate  study,  with  the  eleiiiLiuary  parts  of  the 
hereafter  neither  Latin  nor  Grwk  will  tore-  subject  nut  already  covered  by  tlieir  pr<'vj«.u» 
quired  for  admission  or  for  the  degree.  collegiate  work.    Each  student"  is  to  appear  at 

In  tome  respeets  the  most  radical  changes  least  twice  a  year  before  a  eonferenoe  of  all  the 
from  conventional  college  methods  and  aims  instructors  and  students  of  the  group  and  to 
are  to  be  found  in  Reed  College,  Portland,  present,  by  means  of  an  essay  or  otherwise,  evi- 
President  Foster  frankly  purposes  to  take  full  dence  of  the  progress  of  his  studies.  This  con- 
advantage  of  the  freedom  from  traditions  and  ference  which,  iu  plan,  is  not  unlike  the  dil^o- 
customs  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  in-  tattons  of  the  medieval  universities,  is  to  be 
stitution.  Many  of  the  uu-thods  he  has  intre*  held  weekly.  It  is  designed  to  be  the  edoea' 
dnced  would  be  strongly  opposed  if  they  were  tional  centre  of  the  programme,  it  being  the 
to  he  tried  in  ohier  institulions.  The  institu-  expectation  that  participation  in  and  pi  i  .r.i- 
tion  is  to  conduct  only  college  work  in  the  lib-  tion  for  the  conferences  will  take  up  a  coinider- 
eral  arte  and  aeiences  until  such  a  tine  as  in-  able  part  of  the  students'  time  and  energies, 
creased  caifanrmeDi  will  permit  of  mors  ad'  Each  student  i*  to  present  to  the  laeul^,  not 
vaneed  work.  Particular  empharis  is  plseed  later  than  April  15  of  the  year  of  his  gradoa- 
upon  the  teaching  ability  of  the  instructors,  tion,  an  essay  on  a  topic  proposed  by  himwlf 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  c*jUege  and  approved  by  the  committee  in  char^je  at 
are  scholarship,  health,  and  character.  As  rc-  least  one  year  before  graduation.  The  es?ai 
gards  the  first,  candidates  for  admission  must  must  show  mastery  of  the  topic  with  which  it 
have  completed  a  four  years  high  school  course  deals. 

of  standard  grade  or  its  equivalent.  This  means  The  tnistoog  of  Rutgera  PnlV^p  >invf  adoptj^i 
fifteen  units  of  work.  There  is  no  minimum  age  a  recommendation  of  the  faculty  committee  on 
for  entrance,  no  prescriptions  whatever  are  to  graduate  degrees  by  which  the  master's  degree 
be  offered  concerning  the  subjects  for  admission,  in  that  college  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  degree  to 
No  students  are  admitted  on  condition,  nor  be  given  after  extended  litoral  study.  To  this 
aro  there  to  be  any  special  students.  There  are  end  the  subjects  studied  by  the  candidate  con- 
no  fraternities,  no  sororities,  no  inter-collegiatc  stitute  a  distinct  course  consisting  of  three  mb- 
athletics,  and  few  of  those  outside  activities  jects,  not  differing  essentially  from  senior  elect- 
that  have  often  interfered  with  the  supreme  ive  courses,  to  be  pursued  for  two  years.  The 
objeeta  of  higher  education.  The  college  pur-  committee  urged  tliat  there  were  an  increasing 
poses  to  select  its  students.  The  fact  that  of  number  of  men  and  women  graduating  from 
the  263  candidates  who  applied  for  admission  colleges  who  were  not  fitted  and  did  not  de- 
to  the  first  class,  all  but  of)  were  declined,  shows  s^ire  to  do  the  research  work  f'  r  a  !.icti  r'^  - 
how  rigidly  the  college  in  enforcing  its  methods,  gree,  but  who  did  desire  to  pursue  further  ^oiuf 
The  fseuliy  of  arts  and  sciences  of  Harvard  eolh^  subjects.  The  amaller  colleges  wiiich 
hat  recommended  to  the  governing  boards  of  are  unable  to  offer  proper  facilities  to  candi- 
tbe  universitv  a  further  limitation  of  the  elect-  dates  for  the  doctorate  may  to  able  to  offer 
ivo  system  which  is  now  in  operation  in  that  !n-  abundant  opportuniUct  lor  a  oontinnation  of 
stitution.  If  this  recommendation  is  accepted,  a   liberal  studies. 

student  may  continue  to  take  his  courses  in  the      CiCANiiK  in  Oboanizatior.    The  University  of 

Sarts  of  tbe  subject  which  most  interest  him,  Chicago  has  set  aside  a  fund  of  about  two  mil- 
nt  he  will  to  eompelM  to  sunplement  them  Hon  dollars  to  to  used  In  paying  retiring  al tow- 
by  enough  otlipr  Ptudy  to  see  now  the  parts  ancns  to  professors  or  their  widow*.  Tbe  stst- 
which  he  lias  mastered  are  related  to  each  other,  ute  provides  that  any  person  in  the  *er\'ice  of 
He  will  also  I  n  v.  t  ;>  keep  in  mind  what  he  the  university  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  who 
learns  iu  the  early  part  of  the  course  in  order  ||^n  jn  service  of  tto  university  for 
to  employ  it  in  his  senior  year.  There  would  gt  least  fifteen  years  In  »  rank  not  lower  than 
be  a  continuous  pressure  on  tto  student  to  do 

sistari*  prdfp'i'^or,  may  retire  or  f>e  retired 
some  independent  comparing  of  facts.  The  reso-  ^vith  an  aniiual  allowance  computed  as  follows: 
lution  adopted  by  the  faculty  is  as  follows:  ,  ,^  j     y-f^j.  fiftoon  years'  service.  40  per  cent. 

"That  the  division  of  history,  government,  and  of  the  average  annual  salary  received  during  the 
economics  be  authori7.ed  to  require  of  all  students  five  years  immediately  preceding  tto  time  of 
whose  field  of  concentration  lies  in  this  division,  retirement,  (b)  For  each  year  of  aenriee  to- 
in  addition  to  the  present  requirements  stoted  yond  fifteen  years,  2  per  cent,  of  the  said  arer- 
in  terms  of  courses  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  a  i;,,.  i,,!   salary.    Hut  no   annual  allowanv-t* 

special  final  examination  upon  each  student's  jjjmH  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  said  average? 
field  of  concentration,  and  that  the  paswing  of  a„„„.,i  salary,  Uor  shall  it  exceed  $3000."  The 
this  examination  shall  to  necessary  in  order  to  widow  of  any  person  in  receipt  of  or  eligible 
fuMll  the  requiremento  for  eonesntration  In  to  a  reUring  alWanoe  will  receive  one-hatf  the 
this  division."  amount  of  this  allownaee  duriof  her  widow- 

Columbia  College  has  under  consideration  hood, 
what  is  termed  a  "  conference  programme "  for  An.mtkbsabies.  Among  the  annivefsaries 
students  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  "  Two  that  received  particular  attention  durii«  tto 
years*  residence  will  to  necessary  for  a  degree,  year  were:  the  seventy-fifth  snniversary  of  tfM 
there  being  no  provision  for  advanced  standing,  founding  of  Mt  Holyoke  roll.  l-p.  the  'seventy- 
The  course  of  study  is  to  be  arranged  not  on  fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Vni- 
departmental  lines,  but  the  aim  will  l>o  to  rep-  versity  of  Michigan,  the  centennial  celebration 
resent  among  the  teachers  the  principal  divisions  of  the  founding  of  Hamilton  Collsgc.  and  tto 
of  knowledge.  A  certain  nnmtor  of  professors  one  hundred  and  twenty^flfth  anmverMry  of 
Have  already  offered  to  conduct,  in  addition  to  the  founding  of  the  TTniverstty  of  Pitt?^ll^-V 
their  present  programmes,  one  three  hour  course  ExcHAircK  and  VisrriNO  PwnlV'icssoa.^.  Thi» 
continued    through    two   years.    Konc   of    thc'W    exchange   professors  from  abroad   are:  Kaivr 

courses  are  to  to  elementary,  the  students  be-  Wilbclm  Professor  at  Columbia,  Dr.  Felix  Kroe- 
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gut  of  tbe  University  of  Halle;  visiting  profei- 
«or  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Rudolph  Eucken,  of  tbe 

T.'niversity  of  Jena;  visiting  French  professor  at 
Columbia,  Dr.  Henri  JB«r^8on  of  the  University 
of  Paris;  Hyde  lecturer  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Emile 
Logouia  of  the  Sorbonoe;  and  tbe  first  Japa- 
neae  aichange  professor  at  Harvard,  Dr.  loazo 
Nitobe.  pre^iiilent  of  the  First  National  ColIc<:i' 
of  Tok^o.  The  Harvard  exchange  professor  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  is  Dr.  Charles  S.  Minot 
of  Harvard,  and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Berlin  it  Dr.  William 
M.  Sloane  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Paul 
Shorey  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been 
appointtil  lioosevelt  Professor  for  1913.  Among 
tbe  representatives  of  foreign  universities  who 
baV0  lectured  in  this  country  during  the  yi-ur 
are:  Prof.  Israel  Abramg  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Prof,  £mile  Bo  re  I  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  Prof.  Gueiither  Jacoby  of  the  University 
of  Greifswald,  Prof.  Giovanni  Luzzi  of  the 
Waldensian  School  in  Florence,  JLtaly,  Prof. 
Wiliielffi  Faaiowsici  of  ibe  Uoiversity  of  Berlin, 
Sir  William  Ramsay  of  the  Universl^  of  Lon- 
don, Prof.  Ludwig  Sinzheimer  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries  of  tlie 
University  of  Paris. 

The  Kauh  Foundation.  A  reeent  benefac- 
tion by  M.  Albert  Kahn  of  Paris  makes  it 
possible  for  college  and  university  professor* 
to  travel  freely  for  a  year  in  order  to  see  the 
■world  and  in  tiiis  way  broaden  their  intellec- 
tual horizon  and  widen  their  sympathies.  Two 
traveling  fellowa  are  appointed  each  vear.  The 
fellowship  amounts  to  93000  each  with  an  addi- 
tional $300  for  the  purchase  of  souvenirs,  books, 
etc.  No  stipulation  is  made  regarding  the 
routes,  countries  visited,  or  subjects  to  be  stud- 
ied. The  foundation  is  administered  by  E.  D. 
Adana,  N.  M.  Butler,  and  U.  F.  Oabom.  of 
Netr  York  City;  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Charles  D.  Walcott  of  Washington,  D. 
CL;  and  Frank  D.  Franckenthal,  secretary  of 
Columbia  University,  as  secretary  of  the  board. 
Tbe  fellows  for  this  vear  are,  Dr.  William  E. 
Kellieott,  professor  of  biology  in  Ooucber  Col- 
lege, and  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  profesflor  ot  Greek 
in  the  University  of  California. 

Attendance  in  Korkion  Univebsitiks.  The 
foUowine  table  shows  the  number  of  students 
in  all  K>reign  universities  which  report  more 
than  five  hundred.  Unleaa  otherwise  indicated 
tbe  figures  aro  taken  tnm  Minerva  JaMmsk 
dar  OMurim  Well  for  the  yeara  apedfled. 


Universities  1900-01 
Africa: 

Alsriers    433 

Cairo.  Ashar 
School   10,008 

*Ayrea  t.«t5 
Australia: 

AdelaMe    494 

Melbourne   ...  G47 

New  Zealand.  1.244 

Svdney    iSZ 

Austria-Hungary: 

Budapest   

Cgernowltr   

Gratx   

innsiNnick   

KlausenburK   

Krakow   

LeniberK  

Prafftie  (Karl- 
Ferdinand  - 
Unlversltat)  


Attendance 

1901-02      1910-11  1911-12 


lMt-01 

Pra«:ue  (C.  K. 
Ceska  I'nl- 
versllat  Kar- 
lo  -  Kerdl- 
nundova}   

Vienna   

BeUrlttm: 

Bruseela  

uhent   

Ll^ge   

Louvain   

Canada: 

K  i  n  s  B  t  o  n 

(Queens)   

ilontreul  tMt- 
Glll)    I.IU 

Montreal  (Unl- 
versite  La- 
val)  

Toronto   

Chile: 

SuntlatO   

Cuba: 

Havana  ......  ..... 

Denmark: 

Copenhagen   

England  and  \Vales(a) 

Birmingham 

Bristol  .... 

GambrMge  . 

Durham  ... 

Leeds   

Liverpool  . 

London  ... 

MaiiLliester 

Oxrurd   3.4S1 

Sheffield   

Wales   1.428 

France  (h):  * 

Aix« 


677 
877 
.  tMt 

Jm 

1,188 

6.*889 

2.«-)4 


Bordeaux 

Caen   

DlJon   

Grenoble  .. 

Lille   

Lyon  ..... 
Montpelller 
Nancy    . . . . 

Paris   

Poitiers  ... 


1,442 

10.480* 

4.IS0 

688 

1.150 

1,800« 

1.342 

5,939 

7,548 

543 

971 

1.760 

2.073 

LOOl 

IJtM 

i,sn 

t.m 

1.711 

].4» 

4.784 

1.118 

1.844 

Toiiloose   

Alger   

Germany  (c): 

Berlin  

Bonn   

Breslau   

Erlangen  .... 

Freiburg   

Glesaen   

GSttlngen  .... 

Grelfwald  .... 

Halle   

Heldelbeiv  ... 

Jena   

Kiel   

KunlR.<4b6rC  .. 

Leipzig  ...... 

Marburg   

Munich   

MQnster   

Rostock   

Strassburs. 

TtlMngen  . . . . 

WOrabiuv  .... 
Oreeee: 

Athens   

Ireland ; 

National  Univ. 

Queens  Univ.. 
Italy- 
Bologna   

Catania   

Genoa  

Naples   

Padua   

Palermo   

Pa  via   

Pisa   

Rome   

Turin  ........ 

Japan: 

Kyoto   

Tokyo   


i,U9 
646 
699 
666 
LlIO 
2,458 
1.810 
1,027 
12.288 
821 
List 
2.040 
771 

6.431 
2.240 
1,770 
977 
1,766 
916 
1.409 

i.fB 

1.464 
772 
1,040 
923 
8.617 
1,231 
4.494 
791 
649 
1.118 
1.488 
l.Ut 


■  •  e  • 
•  e  •  * 


l,469(d) 
»8Ue> 
1,881 
6.18tre) 

l,525(r) 


1.029(e) 
l,074(r) 
2.886(0 
t.T0O 


Atteadanoe 

ItOl-Ot  1810-11  Itll-U 


3.469  4,432   

4.810  7.148   

1,060  1.250*   

804  1.176   

1.844  2,780   

2.011  8.880   

672  1.612   

  2.426   

798  1.0tt   

1,614  4.188   

  1.000   

  1.017(0   

son  see             8»S0O*  •  •  •  s  t« 

  984   

663  980*   

  8,781(r) 

  1,049   

•  933  a  • «  •  OS 

TOO    ttttr) 

  9.263   

•  ■•>■■              l*Sft4  e««ee« 

  3.995(r) 

  886   

  1.662   

......  *   htu  ' 

  t,6Ct   

  828   

  992   

  1.166   

  1.779   

  2.922   

  1.9G6   

  1,899   

  17.802   

  1.299   

  2.029   

  2,828   

  1.442   

  9.829 

  8.998 

  2,702 

  1.202 

  2.466 

  1.272 

  2.608 

  L124 

  2.879 

  2.281 

  1.738 

  1.586 

  1.505 

  6.170 

  1.968 

  6.797 

  2.126 

  862 

  2.188 

  1.868 

  1.468 

  2,800*   

'.   1.435 

  tit  ...... 

  2,000*   

  L160*   

  l.tlt   

  t.t8t*   

  1.447<r)   

  1,880   

  1.800*   

iST :::::: 

  1.106   

498  1.042   

8.213  6.356   
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URUGUAY 


Netherlands:  1900-01 

Amsterdam   

IiWdMI  

Utrvcht   

Norway: 
CThrlBtlanla.   • 

Philippine  MMids: 
Manila   

Portugal: 
Coimbra,   1,1S1 

Rumania: 

Bukhareat  ...  4.813 
Jaasy   

Russia: 
Helslnsfors   ..  S,66S 

Jurjews   1,790 

Kazan    87S 

Khar|{or   1,S84 

Kief   t.tl< 

Moscow   

Odesaa   

St.  Petersburg  

Warsaw  ...... 

Scotland: 
Aberdeen 
BIdinbursh. 


l,8g7« 


Attendance 
1901-02  1910-11 


1.312 
1.017 
LOOS 


1,139 
1.195 
1,082 


1911-lS 


].iOO*   

...... 

UOS(c)  


8,898  <r) 
900* 


St  An< 
Servla: 

Belgrade 
Siberia: 

Tomsk  .. 
8i>aJn: 
Barcelona 

Granada  

Ifadrtd   5.11S 

Oveldo    114 

Salamanca  ...  ..... 

Valencia   1.71S 

ValladoUd   

Sweden: 

Lund    676 

Stockholm    337 

Upsala    1,384 

Switzerland: 

Huitel   

Bern   

Freiburg  

Genera  •*.  

LausaniM  

Zurich  .  ...>> 
"Uru^ay: 

Montevideo   


4.691 
1.116 
8,776 


MM 


1.S80 

i,tss 

4.60S 

3.000* 

9.940 

2.699 

9.688 

1.M1 


1.800* 
S.421(r 
MM 


1.0 

l.MI« 

1.900* 
1,000* 


689 
1.M4 


1.MT 
70S 
•M 


i.seo* 

1.700 
i.<St* 

1.181 
562 
1,261 

806 

*« 

1.488 
1.227 
1.462 

700* 


...... 


•  Bstimate  of  attendanco  baaod  on  last  avail- 
able report,  (a)  The  flKurca  for  P^ngland  and 
Wales  :ire  taken  from  the  "  Keport  of  the  Com- 
mlfisioner  of  Kdiicailnn,'  I'Jll.  p.  554.  (b)  The 
JlKures  for  France  are  taken  from  the  "  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education."  1911,  p.  566. 
Ce)  TIm  flsures  for  Germany  are  taken  from 
'^DeHttebw  Universitats  Kalender"  for  the 
yeara  named,  (d)  For  the  year  1897-9S.  (•)  For 
the  year  1899-1900.  (f)  For  the  year  ISOl-OS. 
(g)  For  the  year  1909-1910.  <r)  Taken  ftam  the 
report  of  the  Institution  concerned. 

BanooMFHT.  AnuMtt  the  booiu  dealing  with 
1ifg[1ier  cdueatlon  frabliined  in  1912  are:  Pro- 

fr.sxiiinal  Di.ttrihutinn  of  College  and  Vniver- 
sity  Graduates,  by  Bailey  Burritt;  Medical  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  by  Abram  Flexner;  The  Es- 
eeattate  of  Uherol  EduoatUm,  by  President  John 
O.  Hibbra;  The  Rhod»»  Shkoktnhipt,  by  George 
R.  Parkin,  and  Whp  Qo  to  CtiUge,  by  Clajrton 
C.  Sedgwick. 

UFPEK  SENEGAL  AND  NIGEB.  A 
French  West  African  colony.  Bamako,  the  cap* 
Itkl,  bae  6889  InhabitantB;  Bobo-Dloalaaeo, 
7788:  S<-;roi3,  iVir^r,;  Kayos,  5932;  Djenn^  4004. 
About  i\  iiiillioii  and  a  half  of  the  population 
are  ^tll^slllmans ;  the  remainder  arc  fetichists 
and  p^gamists  of  a  low  type.  The  railway 
from  Kayes  to  Kowlikoro  (553  kiloraetere) 
reaebes  the  Niger  at  Bamako.  A  branch  (12 
kne.)  joins  M^ine  to  Kaycs;  another  (44 
kms.)  coiiinrts  K;iyc.-<  with  Ambidrdi.  Cotton 
is  grown,  as  well  as  rice,  corn,  millet,  peanuts, 
aeMflw,  BBaaioa^  tobeeoo^  eCe.  Rubber  and  gimu 


are  gathered,  and  the  foreete  aboond  ia  mUm' 
able  timbers.  HorsM,  donkeji,  eatfle,  dnnw* 

daries,  and  ostriches  arc  raised  in  great  num- 
bers. Gold  is  mined.  A  lieutenant-governor  (in 
1912,  M.  C'lozol)  administers  the  colony  end 
controls  the  ^vernment  of  the  military  terri> 
tory  of  the  Niger,  being  himself  under  the  din^ 
tion  of  the  governor-general  for  Freildi  West 
Africa.   See  French  West  .VfBicA. 

UBANIUM.    See  Physics. 

URIC  ACID.    See  AroPHAif. 

URUGUAY.    See  ACBICDI-TUMt 

UBUGUAY.  A  South  American  republic  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  between  Brazil  and  Argea- 
tina.    Thf  capital   i.s  Motitovidfo. 

AB£a  and  Poi'ULATlo.N.  The  area  of  UrtttUaj 
la  atated  at  186,925  square  kilometers  (^171 

Tire  milee).  and  the  population  at  the  eMHPi 
October  12,  1908,  waa  1,042,686.  The  de> 
partment  of  Montevideo,  with  064  square  kilo- 
meters (256  square  miles),  had  309,231  inhabi- 
tants. Of  the  total,  50.88  per  cent,  were  males; 
82.62  per  cent.  Uruguayans;  17.38  per  cent,  for- 
eigners. Of  the  foreigners,  Italians  numbered 
62,.357,  Spaniards  54,885,  Brazilians  27,789,  and 
Argentines  18,600  The  population  of  the  cities 
and  chief  towns  was:  Montevideo,  291.465; 
Pavsandif.  20,953;  Salto,  19,788;  Mercedes,  15,- 
667;  Minas,  UM5;  Meto,  12,355;  Ssn  Jott, 
12,287}  Rocba,  12,200;  Florida,  10,006;  DmmK 
10,507.  Popviatioa  of  tibe  republte  ealenlated 

for  Dpcemhor  31.  1911,  1.177,5r>n  (Montevideo 
department,  338,175).  Recently  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  Montevideo  city,  308,710.  In  1910 
and  1911  respectively,  marriages,  6816  and  6967; 
births,  36,927  and  97,680;  dcatbo.  16,616  and 
16,552:  vegetative  increase,  19,412  and  20,97S. 
Immigrants  and  emigrants  in  1910,  119,684  and 
105.6S3;  in  1911,  141,224  and  123,934.  In  1912 
a  law  was  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of 
immigration,  partlcvlarlj  fbat  of  «  good  dea 
of  farm  lahorera. 

IirDUsram  aivd  Comhexcr.  The  principst 
industry  is  grazing.  The  1906  livestock  wnsus 
returned  8,192,602  cattle,  26,286,296  sheep,  556,- 
307  horses,  17.671  mules,  4428  asses,  180,099 
■wine,  and  19,961  goata.  Only  a  mall  part  of 
the  eonntiy  is  under  enltlvatioa.  The  prlnd* 
pal  crop  i.i*  wheat;  others  of  some  importanei 
are  linseed,  corn,  oats,  barley,  tobacco,  olives, 
and  grapes.  MiBlBg  and  auBiilaetoriBf  an 
little  developed. 

The  special  trade  bae  ban 
in  tbowMmda'of  gold  peaoti 


1907       1908      1909       1910  1911 

Imports   87.471    88.780   87.157   40.814  47.411 

Exports   84.911   40J96   48.150  40.801   


Comparative  figures  for  trade  details  for  1919 
and  1911  are  not  available,  but  for  the  first 
six  months  of  thv*e  two  yeara  the  following  ex* 
port  values  by  classes  are  raportad:  Grasiag 
and  meat  Industry.  27.341,316  and  25.531,501 
p,.<o<:  agriculture,  700,556  and  601.00<!;  mis- 
cellaneous industriesi  969,724  and  1,036,287; 
ships'  supplies,  155,621  and  56,179;  other,  44,- 
606,  57fiMi  total,  29,211322  and  27,283,0». 
For  the  six  months  of  1911,  the  exports  of  ani- 
mals and  their  products  included:  Live  ani- 
mals, 451.257  pesos;  meats  and  extracts,  4.474.- 
5.')4 :  hides  and  skins,  4,6H4,594;  grease  and  tal* 
low,  610,965;  wool,  16,010397;  the  agrfenitara 
oiporta  inaliidad  oil  aeeds  vataed  90|J9i 
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pesos  and  flour  1R6,2S0.  Imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  principal  countries  in  1910,  in  thou- 
sands of  pesos:  Unittd  Kigndom,  12,128  and 
2772;  German/,  6841  and  0900;  United  States, 
4344  Mid  88M;  France,  3842  and  8889;  lUly, 
2943  and  1586;  Belgium,  2811  and  4166;  Ar- 
gentina, 2772  and  8474.  In  1910  there  entered 
6240  vessels,  of  9,333,144  tons,  and  cleared  5206, 
of  9.230,930  tons.  Merchant  marine  (1911): 
30  steamers,  of  23,960  tom  ne^  ud  82  Mil»  of 
27.178  tons  Detw 

CoMVUNicATwira.  The  reported  tensth  of 
railways  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1911  waa 
2512  kilometers  i  1.561  miles);  under  construc- 
tion, tilO  kilometers  (379  miles).  It  was  an- 
nounced towards  the  close  of  1812  that  a  branch 
of  the  Central  Umguay  Railway  from  Rivera 
to  Santa  Ana,  where  it  conneets  with  the  Rio 
(^Jramie  do  Sul  railways  of  Brasfl,  would  soon 
be  operit'd  to  traflic.  Otlier  coiifltrnction  was  in 
progreaa  during  the  year,  including  the  Pietra 
SlUa-Tree  Arboles  line,  38  miles  in  length. 
AxBong  several  projected  linee  ie  one  from  Mon- 
tevideo to  Artigas,  on  tlie  norttieni  fttmtier. 

Reported  tflepraph  lines  (1910),  7804  kilo- 
meters (4849  niilt's),  with  319  offices.  Post 
offices  (1911),  1031. 

FufARCB.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold,  and 
the  monetary  unit  the  peso,  par  value  91.03424. 
Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  1910.  21,079,880  and  21,075.330  pesos; 
for  1911,  35,142,360  and  35,i:j3,si2.  About 
one*h«lf  the  revenue  ia  derived  from  ousteme. 
Larger  items  of  cetinated  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1911:  National  obligations,  17,110,- 
911  pesos;  war  and  marine,  4,710,491;  interior, 
3,351,764;  industry,  3,219,641;  finance,  2,157,- 
732;  public  instruction,  1,487,705;  public  works, 
1,385,340.  Public  debt  December  81,  1011:  Ex. 
ternal  consolidated,  122,561,041  pesos;  interna- 
tional. 2,387,000;  internal,  6,909,600;  total,  131,- 
867,541.    Debt  charges  in  1910,  7,573,447  pesos. 

Abmt.  a  small  standing  or  active  army  was 
maintained  and  a  national  guard.  The  recruit- 
ment of  the  army  is  mainly  voluntary  and  in- 
volves two  to  five  years*  service  with  regngage- 
ments  up  to  the  u^;p  of  forty-four.  The  govern- 
ment believed  that  an  efficient  standing  urtiiy 
was  a  guarantee  of  internal  peace  and  accord- 
ingly 85,000^  of  the  hudmt  for  1012-1013 
wae  ftllotted  to  the  nlnistry  (W  war  and  marine. 
The  active  army  was  made  up  of  4  battalions 
of  rifles.  9  cavalry  regiments,  2  field  batteries, 
and  fortress  artillery,  with  a  peace  strength  of 
alwnt  4000.  In  time  of  war  it  waa  catimated 
that  a  Setd  annj  with  three  dMatona  aaMNUit* 
ing  to  about  ISilOOO  men  could  be  <Hr«nized. 
There  was  also  a  police  force  of  about  o(900. 

Navy.  Vesstda  in  commission  in  1912  in- 
cluded the  following:  One  armored  cruiser,  of 
2200  tons  {Montevideo,  built  in  I8B7) ;  one  tor- 
pedo cruiser,  of  1500  tons  {Uruguay,  I9I0) ;  one 
gunboat,  of  300  tons  (18  de  Julio)  ;  one  school- 
ship,  of  300  tons  (Sudrrz)  ;  three  dispatch  boats. 
The  personnel  comprises  about  60  ofllcers  and 
600  men. 

GovKBHifENT.  The  president  is  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  four  years  and  is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  consecutive  term.  He  is  assi.itfd  by 
a  responsible  ministry  of  seven  members.  The 
General  Assembly  consists  of  the  Senate  ( 19 
Bemben,  eleeted  for  aiz  years  indiractiy)  and 
the  House  of  Kepreeentatires  fOO  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote).  The 
president  in  1812  was  Jos6  Batlle  j  OrdCfiez. 


He  was  president  in  1903-7  and  on  March  1, 
1911,  again  assumed  the  executivo  ollict,  suc- 
ceeding Claudio  Williman. 

Authentic  current  statistics  of  Untguay  have 
been  ditlicult  and  often  impoiaible  u»  obtain. 
In  1912  the  Statistical  Office  was  reorganized, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  hereafter  more  consistent 
and  accurate  reports  will  be  made  public. 

UTAH.  Poi'ULATlo.N.  According  to  the  On- 
sus  Bureau  statistics' compiled  during  1912,  out 
of  a  toUl  population  of  373,351  in  1010»  68,408 
were  foreign-tmm  whites,  compared  with  62,804 
in  1900.  Of  thew>,  18,082  came  from  England; 
7227  from  Sweden;  8295  from  Denmark;  3117 
from  Italy;  2850  from  Seolland;  2304  from 
Norway;  8066  from  Qerniany,  and  8001  from 
Greece.  Other  European  countries  were  repre- 
sented by  smaller  numbers.  The  negroes  in  the 
State  in  1910  numbered  1144  and  the  mulat- 
t<^s  290.  In  1890  the  negroee  Bumbeied  688  and 
the  mulattoes  209. 

AoncuLTUBE.  The  acreage,  ralue,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  prineipal  en^  in  1011  and  1018 
are  shown  below : 


Acreage 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

9,000 

270,000 

1202.000 

Mil 

8.000 

280.000 

227.000 

Wheat 

 191S 

S36.0O0 

6.059,000 

4,544,00S 

1911 

225,000 

6.025,000 

8.518,000 

91.000 
87.090 

4.222.000 
8,889.000 

2.0€9.0flO 

mi 

1,828.000 

«.0M 

90,000 

61.000 

mi 

6.000 

78.000 

55,000 

Botatoei 

19.000 

3.516,000 

1,722.000 

1911 

15,000 

2.100.000 

1.785.000 

868.000    al. 023. 000 

8,184,000 

1»U 

aso.ooo 

a960.000 

8.UO.O0O 

a  Tons. 


MrRERAi.  PaoDucnoy.  The  gold  production 
of  the  State  in  1911  was  $4,696,998,  compared 
with  $4,032,085  in  liHO.  The  increase  was  due 
to  the  larger  output  of  copper  ores  in  Salt 
Lake  County  and  of  eilioeous  ores  in  Juab 
County.  The  silver  output  in  1011  was  12,473,- 
787  fine  ounces,  compared  with  10,466,971  fine 
ounces  in  1910.  The  larger  part  of  the  produc- 
tion was  from  the  lead-silver  ore  produced  in 
Juab,  Salt  Lake.  Sonaitt,  Utah,  and  WaMitdk 
oouniiee. 

The  prodneUOB  of  copper  in  1011  wae  142,- 

340,215  pounds,  compared  with  125,185,456 
pounds  in  1910.  The  marked  increase  was  due 
to  the  production  from  the  Bingham  district. 
The  total  recorded  output  of  the  State  at  tlie 
eloee  of  1011  wae  707,044,788  ponnda  In  Its 
total  output  the  State  ranks  fourth  among  the 
copper-producing  States.  Two  copper -mining 
plants  were  operated  during  1911. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1911 
was  2,613,178  diort  tons.  This  production  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1010,  the  difference  being 
less  than  6000  tons.  The  value  of  the  output, 
however,  showed  an  inoroase  of  $24,110.  That 
the  decrease  was  not  larger  was  due  to  develop- 
ments in  Emery  County,  whidl  nearly  trebled 
its  production  of  1010.'  There  were  employed 
in  the  eoal  mines  of  the  State  in  1011  8080 
men. 

Masuvactubes.  The  Thirteenth  Census  in- 
cluded ftatistics  of  manufactures  in  the  State. 
These  are  for  the  calendar  year  1000,  and  the 
most  important  general  resuHe  are  shown  in 

the  following  table,  together  with  the  penen^ 
tages  of  increase  from  1904  to  1009: 
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_  _       400    inmatcB;    a    State    Industrial   School  at 

Number  or  Amount  Inc     P^'l*"".  «>th  an  average  of  about  100  to  123 
1909           1904   1904-09  nimateH;  and  a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

MtanbMT  «f  «ata1illali.  at  Ogden,  with  an  enrolliMnt  of  from  100  to 

Pers  n"'^.^K.VK•ed''^n  ^'^  125.    The  SUt«  has  a  juvenile  COttrt  which  hi. 

iiuiiiuruciures   ...       14»18S          9,650  46.5  ^°ie  exoellent  service  in  the  last  few  yean. 
Proprietors  and  firm 

mranbers                       MS            619  11.1                 Politics  and  aovERXMFVT. 

Sataried  employees         um           919  ».%                i  uLints  at«.d  uo\ebnment 

Wace  earners  (aver-  ti    i    •  i  *      j-j     ^       ^  . 

atre  number)   11.785         8.062    46.4      -Tl'e  IcgisUture  did  not  meet  in  1912,  at  the 

Primary  honepower. .      42.947        19,397  121.4  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  ia 

S^P'^"'   $26,004,000   102,4  1911.    The  next  session  convenes  JanuarA-  13. 

Expenses   64.207, Ooo     32.601. OOO     66.3   iqio     c«„*„  ^m^..  v         u  - 

Services   10.3C6.O00       6.1i>5,000     67.3   ^"'f-  ,  ^O^'^™'^''' 

Salaries    l,966.Ot»0       1,038,000     89.4      Ltah  was  one  of  the  two  States  carried  hf 

Waites    8.400,000      6.157.000     62.9  President   Taft    in    the    presidential  election. 

fifJ^/SSeciuA-  :::::  ^isltSS  The  Progressive  movement  ha.  made  little  or 

Value  of  products..  61.918^  <SkiM,«0O  SS.t  ^  beadwigr  la  the  State  and  the  Republican 
Value  added  by  man-  machine,  beaded  hy  Senators  Smoot  and  Suth- 

iL'a"cost'  f  "^f'  full  control.    Tl.e  delegates 

Of  materials)         20,723,000     12,OM.00O    48.2  ^"  »"'P""''t''»n    national   convention  were 

pledged   to   President  Taft,  vrhile   the  IX-mo- 
cratie  delegate*  were  nninatructed.    The  Be* 
Tbo  industry  in  which  the  largest  number  of  pubtieans  renominated  William  Spry  for  gov- 
Vam  earners  was  employed  waa  that  connected        or.    The  Proprossives  nnniinnli  d  N'.  L.  Mor- 
with  cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  i"**-  ""^l         Democrats  John  Franklin  Tolton. 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies,  17.31.    In  The  elect  inn  on  November  6  resulted  as  fol- 

grinting  and  publishing  were  907;  in  manufac-  lows:  For  President,  Taft  received  42,013 
ire  of  confectionery,  OIM}  in  eanning  and  pre-  votes;  Wilson,  36,579;  Roosevelt,  t4,174$  Debs, 
serving.  .396;  in  lumber  and  timber  product8,431.  8089;  and  Reimer,  Socialist  Labor,  509.  Presi- 
The  most  important  industries  in  point  of  value  dent  Taft's  plurality  was  5434.  For  governor, 
of  product  were  flour-mill  and  gristmill  prod-  ^P^y  (Rep.)  received  42..5.'>2  votes:  Tolton 
ucts.  $3,131,000;  in  car  construction  the  prod-  (Dem.),  3»i.076;  Morris  (Prog.),  23,591;  Burt 
uct  was  valued  at  $2,740,000;  in  printing  and  (Soc),  8707;  aod  Battell  (Soc  Labor),  470. 
publishing,  $2,405,000;  in  the  manufacture  of  The  vote  for  representatives  in  Congress  was: 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  $1,971,000;  Joseph  Howell  (Rep.),  43,133;  Jscob  H.  John- 
in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  $1  .S'.'i-.Z.ilOo.  ^'^n  fRen.),  42,049;  T.  D.  Johnson  (Dem.), 
Other  important  industriee  were  slaughterinc  30,040;  Mathonihah  Thomas  (Dem.),  37,192; 
and  meatpacking,  and  the  brewing  of  nuilt  Stephen  Love  (Prog.),  22,35S;  Lewis  Larson 
liquora.  The  toUl  number  of  «■«  MTMn  WM  (Prog.),  21,931;  William  M.  Knerr  (Soc), 
11,785.  of  whom  122S  were  fmafee.  TIm  wage  OMS;  Murray  B.  Ring  (Soc),  8071;  Elias  Aa> 
earners  under  Ifi  yenrs  of  age  numbered  110,  of  der-^nn    (Soc.   Labor),  Bany  8.  Joacph 

whom  18  were  women.    The  prevailing  hours  of   (independent),  187. 

labor  for  about  one-half  the  wage  earners  em-  The  legi>lati)re  is  RepabUeui  lljf  •  auijority 
DloTod  ranged  from  64  to  00  a  week,  although  of  29  on  joint  ballot 

25.2  per  eent  of  the  total  mtmber  were  em-     Stats    GoTBnrMBirr.     <lofemor,  William 

ployed  in  establishments  where  less  than  54  Spry;  Secretary  of  State.  D.  Mattson;  Treas- 
hour.s  a  weik  prevailed,  and  17.1  per  cent,  urer,  J.  1).  Jewkes;  Auditor.  L.  0.  Kelly; 
in  establishnients  where  more  than  60  hours  a  Attorney-General.  A.  R.  Barnes;  Snperintend- 
week  prevailed.  The  largest  number  of  wage  ent  of  Education,  A.  C.  Nelson;  Commiseioner 
earners  was  found  in  Salt  Lako  City.  tf87;  In  of  Insurance,  Willard  Done — all  RepoUicaBa. 
Ogden  were  1323.  These  were  the  only  two  im-  Judiciast.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Ju.stice. 
portant  manufacturing  centres  in  the  State.  W.  M.  McCarty;  Justices,  J.  E.  Frick  and 
CiiAKtTiKS  AND  CoRRfXTnoNS.  There  is  no  de-  Daniel  X.  Straup;  Clor^  H.  W*  OriiBtll  nil 
partment  having  direct  charge  of  the  charitable  Republicans. 

and  eorrectional  institutions  of  the  State.  Pre-  State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen- 
viom  to  1012  the  only  orgnniied  charitable  at^  2;  Houae,  14;  joint  ballot,  16.  Repiib> 
■eeiety  was  one  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  waa  lieau!  Senate,  16;  House,  31;  joint  Wllot, 
supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  47.  Republican  majorltj:  Senate,  14; 
work  supervised  by  a  secretary.  The  ladies  17;  joint  ballot,  31. 
of  the  Mormon  Church  have  women's  relief  so-  The  representativee  in  Congress  will  be 
cictiei  Id  practically  every  ward  and  precinct  in  the  sectiott  Coitjroee,  article  Umnn  Statbr. 
in  tlio  State,  under  one  general  head,  wftli  bead-  VAiXJlSAmcnr.  Siee  Sicaix40K  ams  Vao* 
quarters  in  Salt  Lake  City.    Tlie  association  cinatiov. 

was  newly  organized  in  1912  to  rcphice  the  old  VACUUM  PUMP.  See  Physics. 
Salt  LakL-  Charitable  Society.  The  primary  oh-  VANDEBBILT  UlTIVEESITY.  An  insti- 
ject  of  this  organization  is  to  afford  immediate  tution  for  higher  education  at  Naahville,  Tenn.^ 
relief  pending  investigation,  and  to  avoid  any  founded  in  1872.  The  itadenta  enrolled  in  tlie 
oversight  or  duplication  of  charitable  work,  various  departm^nti^  of  the  university  in  the 
In  a  number  of  counties  throughout  the  State  collegiate  year  ItUl  12  were  1120.  Tb.«  faculty 
infirmaries  and  poor  farms  are  maintained  by  numbered  123.  Professor  Edward  Mims.  fnr 
public  funds,  and  in  all  counties  relief  and  aid  merly  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
are  given  to  indigents  from  a  fund  raised  by  waa  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  English, 
annual  lew  of  one  mill  taxed  against  all  aa-  There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  during 
lessable  property.  The  State  naintaina  m  Btata  the  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the  univer- 
Mental  Hoapital  at  Provo,  which  avwagea  aboni  aitj  amonnt  to  about  $1,700,000  and  the  in> 
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come  to  about  $200,000.  The  library  contained 
about  50,000  volumem.  Chancellor,  J.  H.  Kirk- 
land,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

VANIMAN,  Mtxvi.N.   See  AEBOKAinica. 

VABIATION  OF  lATirPDE.  See  Aanoif. 

OMY. 

VASSAB  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  woiiu-n  at  Poughkccpsio, 
X.  Y.,  founded  in  1801.  The  total  enroUment 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  autumn  of  1912 
w.is  \0A-1.  Tho  litiiil  for  admissinn  to  the  col- 
lege in  atxnit  lUUO.  The  faculty  numbered  110. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  ebaogea  In  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  year.  Among  the  ImporUnt 
benefaction!  were  gifts  of  (28,000  from  the 
alumnce,  and  $75,000  additional  from  Mrs.  Ru«- 
aell  Sage  for  a  new  residence  ball.  Tl)e  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  college  amount  to  $1,472,- 
514.  There  are  76,123  volnmca  in  the  library. 
Preaident,  Janea  If.  Taylor,  D.  D.»  LL.'0. 
VEDKINES,  Ji  i.KS.  See  AkbonAOTICS 
VETLLKB,  Bayamu.  See  DiUMA, 
won,  TftAiviFLAiiTATioir  Of.  See  Gasul, 

Al.KXIH. 

VENEZUELA,  United  States  of.  A  re- 
public Iving  east  of  Colombia  on  the  northern 
oo«»t  of  South  America.    CapiUl*  Caracaa. 

Abba  aho  Potolatioiv.  Under  the  conetitU' 
tion  of  August  5,  1909,  Venezuela  is  orjjanized 
into  twenty  states,  two  territories,  and  a  fed- 
eral ili^trict.  The  area,  as  odiciullv  stateii,  is 
1.020,400  square  kilometers  (393,076  square 
miles);  according  to  an  unoAcial  planlmetrie 
ealeolation,  942.300  sq.  kilometers  (363,822  sq. 
mtlea).  The  area  cannot  be  definitely  fixed 
until  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute 
with  Colombia.  Ho  census  has  been  taken  since 
1801,  when  a  population  of  2,323,527  was  re- 
turned, 2.27  per  square  kilometer.  On  the  basis 
of  this  census  and  the  political  division  of 
1909,  the  Federal  District  had  a  density  per 
square  kilometer  of  58.65;  Carahobo  state, 
30.42;  Nueva  Esparta,  31.65;  Trujillo,  19.80; 
Miranda,  17.79;  Arasua,  16.96;  Yaracuy, 
12.09;  Lara,  9.58;  Tflcbira,  9.16;  Sucre,  7.80. 
The  territory  of  Aniazonas,  with  an  area  of 
281,700  square  kilometers,  had  an  average  of 
only  0.16.  The  total  population  as  calculated 
for  1906  waa  2,647,624,  and  for  1911  2,743,841. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  mestizos,  about  10  per  cint.  whites, 
and  the  remainder  negroes  and  tribal  Indijuis. 
Movement  of  population  in  1010  and  1911: 
Marriages,  8120  and  8017;  births,  82,487  and 
83,788;  deaths.  55.4S6  and  54,428;  arrivals, 
8420  and  9204;  departures,  7374  and  7219. 
Principal  towns,  with  estimated  population: 
Caracas  (in  Federal  District),  73.(i0(};  Mara- 
caibo  (Zulia),  50,000;  V'alencia  (Carabobo), 
40,000;  Barqutsimeto  (Lara),  32,000;  Puerto 
Cabello  (Carabobo).  14,000;  La  Quaira  (F«d> 
eral  District),  12,000. 

Edication.  It  is  prdhable  that  at  least  00 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  illit- 
erate. Pupila  receiving  elementory  education 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1009  numbered  48,148; 
of  these,  31,R50  were  in  the  national  schools 
(1004),  47J:i  in  the  federal  schools  (146).  7564 
in  the  municipal  schools   (225),  and  4011  in 

Srivate  schools  (150).    In  1911  a  nsfigMiisa- 
on  of  the  elementary  school  system  was  undST" 
taken.     For  secondary  and  higher  instructiOB 
there  are  reported  .14  national  and  63  private 
colleges.    There  ara  two  universities,  at  Car- 
1912— ce 


acas  and  M4rida,  and  a  few  instittttlomi  for 
special  or  technical  instruction. 

Production  and  ('oMMt.BiE.  Tho  crops  in- 
clude coffee,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and  cereals. 
Among  the  forest  products  are  rubber,  balfVta, 
copaiba,  and  vanilla.  Stock-raising  is  impor- 
tant, and  the  number  of  cattle  probably  ex- 
eeeiis  2,000,000.  Mining  is  mtt  lii^'lily  devel- 
oped; the  unsettled  political  conditions  to 
which  the  country'  has  been  subject  have  re- 
pelled foreign  investments  in  mining  and  trans- 
portation enterprises.  Large  miasral  resourecs 
exist,  however,  including  gnld,  sUvw,  COppcr, 
iron,  asphalt,  and  petroleum. 

Total  imports  and  exporto  have  been  valued, 
in  bolivan^  as  follows*  for  ysars  ended  June  30i 


1909  1910  1911  1912 

Imik.  4»,1«0,4<6  S6.640,»71  «0.n8,WS  10e,«77,0M 
Bsp.     tt,14Ml«  l<4i».6tS  H.m,m  US.SSS.M1 


Bsclusive  of  specie,  the  importa  of  1911-12 
were  valued  at  89,773,572  bolivars  and  the  ex- 
ports at  131,347.134;  the  specie  imports  in- 
cluded over  7.780,000  bolivars  for  coinages  exe- 
cuted in  France.  The  leading  import  is  cotton 
goods.  Leading  exports,  in  tbe  fiscal  yean  1911 
and  1912,  in  ttionaaads  ot  boUvarsi 


ini  1912  1911  lilt 

CofTee  ....4t.111  79.S14  Aigrettes   l,tM 

Cacao   ...  1«,605  16.937  Goat  aklns.  S,M7  .... 

Balata   and  Asphalt  ...  1,013  MtT 

rubber  ..14.461  11,631  Homed 

Hides             4.520  10.271  •yiflf  ,     t4S  1.151 

Gold   2.914  6,262 


Trade  by  countries  in  the  fiscal  years  1910 
and  1912,  in  thousanda  of  boUvarsi 


1010 

United    Stftte.«»  18.451 

United  Kingdom....  16.242 

Germany   10,661 

France    S.760 

Netherlands    8.911 

Spain   2,767 

Italy   1.41» 

Cuba    14 

Other    S66 

Total   .64.641 


1912 

32.309 
27,167 
16.314 
13.895 
7.641 
4.403 
3,687 
14 
717 


Ebtports 


1910 
30.976 
9.682 
8.306 
28.680 
4.283 
3.240 
166 
«1» 
464 


1912 
43.387 
10.696 
22.690 
39.397 
4.858 
8.068 
1.276 
«S4 
2.419 


106.677    86.420  188.624 


Vessels  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  year 
1911-12,  1950,  of  1,570.300  tons4  Merchant 
marine  (1911),  8  steamers,  of  2046  tons 'net, 

and   l.")  pail,  of  24.12  tons  net. 

CO.VIMU.MCATION.S.  RailwavB  extend  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior;  but  as  Ihey  are  not 
eonnected  to  form  a  system,  they  afford  only 
faiadcquate  transportation  facilities.  Lines  in 
OfMration'  in  1911  aggregated  925  kilometers 
(676  miles).  The  gross  receipts  for  that  year 
are  reported  at  10.790.1!i!i  iKilivarH,  and  gross 
expenditures  at  6,219,525  bolivars.  A  contract 
was  let  for  a  3  ft.  2  in.  gauge  line  from  Caracas 
eastward  through  Guareras  to  Quatire.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  internal  navigable  water- 
wav.  Reported  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
191*1,  7698  kilometers,  with  181  ofTices;  post 
olBees,  284. 

FsKAncE.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivar, 
with  a  par  value  of  I9.29S  cents.    Revenue  and 

expenditure  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1000,  .')0,. 
410,133  and  47.(i68,810  bolivars;  in  1910,  48,- 
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662^7  and  62^7,126.  Ib«  budget  for  tho 
flacaT  year  1912.1S  bataneed  at  52.600.000  bol* 

ivar«,  the  pstiraated  expenditure  including 
5,0U(i,GG(i  extraordinary.  Estimated  receipts: 
Custome,  22,000,000  bolivars;  surtax,  12,292,* 
600;  stamps  and  revenue  froai  salt  and  apurito, 
IS^MCOOO;  other,  6,007,500:  toUl.  M^,000. 
Estimated  ordinary  expetiditurps:  Finance  and 
public  debt,  15,372.804  bolivars;  interior,  11.- 
440,815;  war  and  marine,  9,500,000;  public 
works,  3,605,763;  public  instruction,  3,250.832; 
fbmento,  3,210,720;  foreign  affairs,  1.052,400; 
total,  47,433,334.  Public  debt  December  31, 
1911:  Foreign,  123,204,254  bolivars;  interoal, 
62,587,001;  credit  of  the  mtxad  eoouniialoiu, 
3^7,283;  total,  189,208.538. 

Abmt.  The  active  army  was  composed  of  20 
battalions  of  infantry,  each  of  400  men,  and  8 
batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  200  men. 

Navt.  The  navy  in  1012  included  three  gun- 
boats, a  torpedo  boat,  a  dispatcli  boat,  a  trans- 
port, a  tug.  and  the  old  Spanicsli  warsliip  lala 
de  Cuba.  Tha  latter  waa  pttrckaaed  in  1012 
from  the  United  Statee  gorernment. 

GovfTiNMENT.  Tlie  present  constitution, 
which  bears  date  of  August  5.  1900,  vests  the 
anctttiva  authority  in  a  president  elected  for 
four  years.  The  legialatiT*  body  is  composed 
of  a  senate  (40  members)  and  a  elianber  of 
deputies.  Tlie  president  in  1912  was  Oen.  Juan 
Vicente  G6mez,  whose  term  of  office  began 
April  19,  1910.  Council  of  government:  Presi- 
dent.  Gen.  Joi6  Ignacio  Pulido;  first  vice-presi- 
dent. Gen.  Alejandro  Ibarra;  weond  Tice-presi- 
dnnt,  Oen.  Mariano  Garcfa;  secretary.  Dr.  A. 
liorjas.  Council  of  ministers  (formed  April 
29,  1912):  Interior,  C«sar  Z\imeta;  foreign 
affairs,  Dr.  J.  L.  Andara;  finance,  Manuel 
Porraa;  war  and  murine.  Gen.  Isnuel  Pereira 
Alvarez;  public  works,  R.  R.  Alvarest  public 
instruction.  D.  Arreaza  Monagas;  fomento, 
Pedro  Emilio  Coll. 

VENICE,    Campaniu  or.     See  Abchixec- 

VBBMONT.  PopoiJkTiON.  Aceording  to  the 
Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  In  1912,  out 

of  a  total  population  in  1910  of  355.956  the 
foreign-born  whites  numbered  49.861.  compared 
with  44,694  In  1900.  Of  these  the  largest  num- 
ber, 14,62^  came  from  French  Canada;  from 
other  parts  of  Canada,  11,354;  from  Ireland, 
4936;  from  Italy,  4591;  from  Scotland.  2615; 
and  from  Russia,  2454.  Tlie  nc-iroes  in  the 
State  in  1910  numbered  1621,  and  the  niulat- 
toea  430.  In  1890  the  negroes  numbered  937 
and  the  mvlattoea  416. 

AoBictTi-Tt'KE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1011  and 
1918  ara  given  bdovt 


general  in  the  following  table,  tttKtlier  with 
uw  peiwntaga  ot  inereasa  frona  U84>1 


•1989: 


Acreaae  Prod.  Bu.  -  Value 

Cbn   1»U         46.000  1.800,000  11,296.000 

1911         46.000  1,886.000  1,60»,000 

Wheat   1912        1.000  S5.ooo  M.000 

1911          1.000  X8.O0O  St.000 

Oata   UU        77,a00  S.Sll.000  1.589.000 

ttll         7t,00a  2.660,000  1.669.000 

Potatoaa  ....1912       26,000  8.fi4o.ooo  2.002.000 

1911          26.000  2.730.000  2.157.000 

Hay   1912     1.010.000  al.515.000  21.210.000 

1911        9S0.0O0  al. 209.000  16,926.000 

Tobacco    ....1912            100  bl70,000  Sl.OOO 

axyma.  bPmmda. 

MANLFACTtHKS.     Th«   rcsults  of  tbo  census 

of  manufactures  taken  in  1910  are  shown  in 


P. 

Number  or  Amount 

of  eetabUsh- 

ments                          1.9S8  1.699 

Persona    encaged  la 

manufacturea  ....       28,680  87.015 
Proprietors  and  Arm 

members                        Stilt  1,854 

Salaried  employees  S.C19 
Wag'e  earners 

(liver,    number)..        83.788  33,106 

Primary   horsepower.      169.445  140.616 

capital   $72,470^000  |«2,«69.00O 

Siipenaea   Cf.26i.O0O  64.677.000 

Bervlcea                     20.076.000  17.S24.0VO 

Salarien                     2.808.000  2.103.00O 

Wnirea                      17.272.000  16.221.000 

Materials                     84.823.000  82.430.000 

Mlocellaneoiis                4,062.000  4.922.000 

Value  of  products....  68,SltyOM  UjOt*jm 
Value  addeJ  by  man- 
ufacture (value  of 
prodiicia  less  cost 

of   muterials)             .'JS,  •IST.OOC  30.654.000 


C.  of 
loc 


42 
124 


2-1 
13.4 
ITJ 
94 
IM 
SSJ 
13  S 
T  4 
0.4 
24 


».2 


The  chief  manufacturing  industry  is  marble 
and  atona  fUarrying.  In  this,  10,411  wage 
earnera  were  employed  and  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $12,305,000.   In  Inmber  and  tte* 

ber  products  were  employed  4790  wage  eanCfO 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  ^,598,000; 
in  the  mimufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed milk  519  were  employed  and  the  prod- 
uct waa  valued  at  18,112,000;  is  woolen,  wor- 
sted, and  felt  goods  manufactures  were  employed 
2294,  and  the  product  was  valued  at  Jf4.4li7.000. 
Flour-mill  and  grist-mill  products  gave  employ- 
ment to  168  wan  earners,  with  a  product  val- 
ued at  84,188,008.  Other  important  mannfae* 
tures,  with  the  value  of  their  product,  were 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  $3,902,000;  foundry  and 
niacliine  shop  oroducts,  $3,775,000;  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  $1,746,000;  furniture  and  refriger- 
ators, $1,018,000;  patent  medicines  and  com- 
pounds, $1,200,000;  men's  clothing,  $1,274,000; 
car  construetion,  $1,135,000;  and  printing  and 
publibliiii^r,  $1,030,000.  The  total  iiuiiiUr  of 
wage  earners  was  23.7S3,  of  whom  4G9ii  were 
Tlie  wHge  earners  under  18  yoara  af 
■umbered  211,  of  whom  87  vm  womem. 
prtffuWng  hmtn  of  tabor  far  tto  great 
majority  of  wage  e.^rrcrs  ranged  from  «Pl  to 
60  a  week,  only  17.7  per  cent,  being  employed 
in  establishments  where  the  employeea  worked 
leaa  than  64  a  week,  and  1.9  per  eent.  is  totab- 
liabments  where  the  employeea  worked  more 
than  60  hours  a  week.  The  largest  number  ef 
wage  earners  was  in  Burlington,  2371;  in 
Barre,  2340;  in  Rutland,  1(53(5.  Tlie*e  are  th- 
three  largest  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
State. 

FrwANCE.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  amounted  to  $2,303,754.  Then-  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lliscal  year  a  b.il.uue  on  hand 
of  $566,141.  The  total  disbursements  fur  the 
fiscal  year  were  $2,350,508,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $519.38$. 
The  chief  sources  of  income  were  taxation  of 
railroads,  savings  banks  and  trust  ctimpanies. 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Tlie  chief  expenditures  were  for 
education,  support  of  State  institutions,  and 
for  the  State  government.  The  State  debt  it 
.$.'?46.63i,  ii]fiudin;L'  ^;^in:)..5no  in 
$211,131  due  tbe  sckool  fund. 
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Founcs  AMD  Gmwaaamt 

The  SUte  legislature  met  in  1012  and  the 
BMMt  important  measures  enacted  will  be  found 
fit  tbe  paragraph  LegiMlatiom  below.  The  elae* 
tion  for  SUte  olBeen  was  hdd  on  Saptenber  8. 

See  below. 

A  convention  for  the  election  nf  l.  gates  to 
tbe  Kepublican  national  cnnventiuu  waa  held  on 
April  10  and  the  delegaten  were  imtructed  to 
vote  for  President  Taft.  The  delegatea  to  the 
l>emocratic  national  convention  were  pledged  to 
vote  for  Governor  Wilson.  On  June  27  the 
State  convention  for  the  nomination  of  State 
Oflieera  nominated  Allan  M.  Fletcher  for  gov- 
«nior.  Tbe  Democrats  nominated  Harland  B. 
Howe,  and  tbe  Progressives,  Fraaer  M«twar. 
^f.fte  eleciiona  in  Vermont  are  held  on  Sep- 
tember 3  and  in  the  presidential  year  they 
are  of  the  greatest  national  interest  becauM 
they  farniah  »  poaaible  eriterion  (or  raaulta  in 
Novvnber.  The  voting  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Rrpiiblican  party  nad  been  prartirrvlly  rnt 
in  two  when  no  candidate  received  a  m  ij  r  ty 
of  the  votes.  The  flfjures  were  as  Jillnv-^; 
Fletcher,  Rep.,  26,237;  Howe,  Dem.,  'io.ooi  ; 
Ifet^^r,  Prog.,  16,629.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  a 
plnrality  of  over  TTowe,  Democrat,  but  he 

lacked  lln:  majority  required  for  election  by  the 
Vermont  constitution.  It  vvnn  m  >-i  -,-:irv.  tli- re 
iorei  to  carry  tbe  election  to  the  legis*lature. 
Thie  body  met  in  joint  session  and  elected  Mr. 
Fletcher  governor.  This  waa  tbe  firat  defeat 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  ill  twenty 
years.  To  the  aggressive  campaign  made  in  the 
State  by  Mr.  Rtwievelt  previous  to  the  election 
was  general^  attributed  the  heavy  Progresaive 
vote.  Tbe  retalt  of  the  eleetioa  of  Hoveinber 
6  was  as  followa:  For  Praaident.  Taft  re- 
ceived 23,305  votes;  Rooaevelt,  22,070;  Wilson, 
15,350.  Vermont  was  one  of  tbe  two  States 
carried  hy  Prcrident  Taft. 

Stats  Govmnmrr.  Qortmor,  Allan  M. 
Fletcher;  Lieutenant-Gewemor,  F.  S.  Hb«»} 
Secretary  of  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey,  Treasurer, 
Edward 'H.  Deavitt;  Auditor,  Horace  F.  Gra- 
bav;  Attornev-General,  R.  E.  Brown;  Adjutant- 
General,  Lee's.  Titlotaon;  Superinteadent  of 
Education,  Maatm  8.  Stone;  Commissioners  of 
Insurance,  F.  H.  Drnvitt  and  Guy  W.  Bailey; 
Commissioner  ot  Agrtcullure,  0.  L.  Martin — all 
Bepublicans. 

joiuciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Jtietice, 
Jobs  W.  Rowell;  Assistant  Justleea,  Loreland 
Munson,  John  H.  Wataon,  Seneca  Haselton, 
George  M.  Powers;  Clerk,  L.  C.  Moody— all 
Republicans  except  Haseltou. 

STATE  Leoislatdrk,  1913.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 27 *,  Honae.  164;  joint  ballot,  101.  Demo- 
crnt».  House.  57;  joint  ballot,  67.  Prograaaivea, 
Senate,  3  ;  House,  22;  joint  Mint*  S5.  Bepub- 
lican  major  ity,  Senatab  24}  Bmiae,  85|  joint 
ballot,  109. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  tbe  article  Uiina>  Statxb,  aeetion  Conyreaa. 
TBBXONT,  UwivMwrrr  or.  A  Statk  inati- 

tution  for  hifjher  education  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
founded  in  1701.  The  students  enrolled  iu  the 
autmnn  of  1012  numbered  approximately  550. 
Tbaro  vera  102  members  of  the  faculty.  Pro- 
feanor  Fredkrldc  W.  Stone  aaevmed  directorship 

of  athletic  and  jjyinnn'^inm  instruction  in  the 
university  on  September  i,  kit  12.  i  here  were  no 
important  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year.    Several  noteworthy  benefactiena  were 


received  during  the  year.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  university  amount  to  about  $1,000,000 
and  the  annual  income  to  about  $200,000.  The 
library  contained  about  85,000  volumes.  Presi- 
dent,  Guy  Potter  Benton,  D.  D. 

VEBNON,  FBtDtaic.  A  French  engraver, 
died  October  28,  1912.  He  waa  born  in  Paris  in 
1858,  and  was  educated  at  the  Heaux  AtIs,  and 
the  School  of  Decorative  Arts.  In  1887  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  for  engraving.  His  subjeet 
waa  "Jaaon  and  tbe  Golden  Fleece."  Among 
hia  beat  known  worka  are  medals  commemora- 
tive of  the  centenary  of  the  "  MarHeillalse,"  and 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Cmr  at  Cherbourg.  He 
wahoiic  uf  the  foremost  of  Freneb  engravers. 

YBRBALL,  Aaxsun  Woouuiab.  An  £ngliab 
aeiiolar  and  edaeator,  died  June  lA  1912.  Be 
was  born  in  Brighton,  England,  in  1851,  and 
waa  educated  at  Wellington  College  and  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  graduating  from  the  lat-. 
ter  in  1873.  He  waa  made  a  fellow  following 
bin  graduation  and  remained  a  felW  of  THn- 
ity  until  hia  death,  hcruming  in  course  of  time 
a  tutor.  He  studied  law  and  in  1877  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Hia  claHsical  studies,  aa  far  aa  his 
published  work  is  concemedj  lay  chiefly  with 
tbe  Greek  dramatieta.  An  edition  of  jreotea  an* 
peered  in  1881  and  was  fo\h^%v"d  yt  intervals 
by  editions  of  yEscliylus  and  tunpjdea.  Hia 
translations  are  notable  as  combining  bnuaft 
interest  with  accuracy  of  echolarahip. 

VETEBXHABT  HEDICIXX,  S^ooUi  «r. 
See  UwiVEMmcs  Aito  Colleges. 

VKTEItLNAJtT  SCIENCE.  The  year  1912 
was  notable  f i  r  a  serious  outbreak  of  a  dis- 
ease among  horses  which  became  epidemic  in 
Kansas  during  the  third  week  in  August  and 

Sread  to  the  neighboring  States,  resulting  ia 
a  lo«8  of  many  millions  of  dollars.    It  ia 

estimated  that  in  Kansas  alone  30,000  horses 
died  during  the  period  between  July  15  and 
October  1,  while  Nebraska  and  Colorado  lost 
beari^.  Tbe  iodireet  loaa,  due  particularly  to 
farm  woric  undone  on  aoeount  of  tbe  aeareity 
of  horscR,  is  eettmated  at  twleo  the  direct  loss. 
The  disease,  which  presented  a  Tnriety  of  symp- 
toms, many  of  which  resembled  those  of  the  so- 
called  "  blind  ataggera "  and  indicated  a  de- 
rangement of  tbe  central  nervona  system,  waa 
characterized  by  its  sudden  nn'-rt,  rapi  1  rcnrfl", 
epizootic  nature,  and  hi<^li  railc  ol  uux niily. 
A  bacterioloj^ii  al  siu  iy  if  brains  showing  well- 
defined  leaions  resulted  ia  the  isolation  of  mi- 
cro-organisms which  bear  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity, both  morphologically  and  culturally,  to  th« 
diploooccus  described  as  being  present  in  the 
Ik)rna  disease  of  Europe,  said  to  Ik  l  -  tous 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  but  no  pathogenic 
properties  were  shown  by  InoMilatioaa  mam  on 
nperimeni  animals. 

In  reviewing  the  advances  made  during  the 
year  in  the  field  of  animal  disea-ses  ami  rln  r  i- 
peutics,  soecial  mention  should  be  made  oi  the 
work  witn  infeetioaa  abortion  in  cattle,  the 
appliMtion  of  the  eomplement  fixation  teat  aa 
a  reliable  means  for  diagnosing  additional  d!s> 
eases,  including  contagious  abortion,  dourine, 
Malta  fever,  and  heaiurrljagio  septicemia,  of  the 
application  of  Ehrlich's  "006,"  which  is  placed 
on  the  market  under  tbe  trade  name  of  &tlrar- 
aan,  in  treating  eontaglona  pleuropneumonia  of 

eqnirp<^.  lympTianfjItis,  canine  piroplasmosis, 
etc.,  and  of  the  preparation  by  Ehrlich  of  a 
new  drug,  known  as  "914,"  or  Neosalvarsan, 
which  is  even  more  toxic  to  trypanoaomea  than 
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is  Salrarsan.  The  traoaliition  from  the  Gemum 
of  Hutyiti  and  Marek*a  large  two-volums  quarto 

Work  on  tlie  patholojry  and  tliorajjeutics  of  tlie 
diwases  of  domestic  iiiiiiiials,  cditcil  li_v  Doctors 
J.  K.  Molik'r  and  A.  Kiclilioni.  wliicli  iii>i>t'ared 
during  tbe  year,  lias  done  much  for  tlie  ad- 
Taneement  of  tbe  veteriiuury  profctaioii  in  an 
educational  way. 

Tuberculosis.  InVostiRationa  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  in  70  cases  of  bone  and  joint  tuber- 
culosis in  children  were  reported  by  Fraser  of 
the  research  laln  iatury  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  The  bovine  type  was 
present  in  41  cases,  the  human  type  in  26  caseo, 
and  both  the  bovine  and  Iiunian  tyiK-s  in  3 
cases.  Fraaer  reports  lliat  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  milk  WM  the  medium  through 
whieh  the  infection  occurred.  Fresh  evidence 
was  obtained  to  prove  that  bovo-vaceination,  or 
the  injection  of  livinj^  tubercle  cultures  of  nn 
instifficient  def;re«»  uf  virulence  to  cause  pro- 
gressive tuberculosis  in  cattle,  is  a  practice  that 
abould  be  empliatically  eondemned  as  unflt  for 
use  in  the  control  and  eradioitioB  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  The  work  of  eradieatiwi  of  bovine 
tuberculosia  in  the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
menced in  tlio  fall  of  1909  and  continued  in 
1812,  bjr  tbe  aystematie  retesting  of  cattle 
within  the  area  and  the  testing  of  cattle  brouj^ht 
ino  the  Distriet  from  various  States  for  dairy 
Olid  breeding  purposes,  Jia.s  reduced  the  percent- 
age from  18.87  at  the  time  the  work  was  coro- 
nenced  to  1.29.  But  3.61  per  cent,  of  tbe 
premises  was  found  to  he  infeetod,  i^inst  18.85 
per  cent,  in  1909. 

Infectious  aoobtiox.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  economic  importance,  irf-  i  lions  abortion 
ranks  second  only  to  tuberculot^ib,  and  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  even  supersedes 
the  latter  in  tbe  monetary  loss  it  occasions. 
The  direet  loss  reaehes  into  the  millions,  while 
the  potential  lose  is  enormouB  and  practically 
inestimable.  During  the  year  it  was  shown 
that  the  bacillus  found  by  Schroeder  and  Cotton 
in  1011  to  be  of  common  occurrence  in  milk 
from  apparently  healthy  cowt  is  no  other  than 
that  of  infectious  abortion,  namely  Bacillus 
abortuB,  In  investigations  conducted  by  the 
federal  bureau  of  aniniul  industry  the  bacillus 
was  found  in  the  tonsils  of  children,  premium- 
abl7  as  a  result  of  drinking  infected  milk.  It 
haB  been  found  that  cows  may  continue  to  expel 
the  abortion  bacillus  with  their  milk  continu- 
ously for  several  years  without  givin>j  evidence 
of  their  infected  condition  by  aborting  or  in 
nay  other  known  manner.  Studies  of  ordinary 
market  milk  indicate  that  iDlcctiotta  abortion  it 
a  more  common  disease  in  dairy  Iterds  than  it 
wan  formerly  believed  to  be,  that  its  frequency 
is  increasing,  and  that  vigorous  measures 
should  be  taken  against  its  further  spread. 
Whether  tbe  abortion  bacillus  has  tbe  power 
to  injure  human  health  still  remains  unknown. 

Tick  Ftvi  u  and  Tick  Eradicatio.n.  The  tick 
eradication  work,  carried  on  by  the  federal  bu- 
reau of  animal  industry  in  cooperation  with 
authorities  of  various  aoutbern  States  resulted 
in  the  retease  from  quarantine  of  22,827  squhre 
miles  of  territory,  distributed  among  11  States. 
Tbe  total  area  releaaeU  since  the  work  wuh 
eoamenoed  in  lOOtl  amounts  to  102,648  square 
mika,  or  an  area  equal  to  more  than  tbe  com- 
bined areas  o«  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  area 
infested   at  the  time  of  beginning   the  work. 


The  outlook  is  bright  for  the  eventual  control 
of  this  parasite,  tbe  praience  of  wbidi  has 
beeti  a  great  handicap  to  cattle-miaiag  In  tbe 

SiiUth. 

Iloo  Choleba.  This  serious  disease  of  hogs, 
though  tbe  source  of  great  loss,  was  not  so 
prevalent  as  in  1911.  Experiments  seem  to 
prove  quite  definitely  that  pigs  from  immune 
or  liy per  immune  sows  are  themselves  immune 
a<;ainht  hoj,'  cholera  at  birth  and  that  tluN 
immunity  lasts  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
Thirty  States  are  now  engaged  la  distributing 
anti-hog-cholera  serum,  a  vast  majority  <rf 
which  are  manufacturing  the  serum.  Investi- 
gations made  by  the  bureau  of  animal  industry 
led  to  the  estimate  that  considerably  more  than 
one  million  doses  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
vrere  manufactured  and  applied  in  all  the  vari- 
ous States  combined.  The  outlook  for  tbe  ulti- 
mate control  and  possibly  the  complete  eraJi 
cation  of  hog  cholera  is  now  brighter  tliau  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  disease  reached 
it*  present  state  of  severity  in  this  oountiy. 

Tferanos.  In  investigations  eondueted  with 
a  view  to  determininp  the  bmallest  tiuiuitity  »if 
antitoxin  which  will  protect  a  horse  against  a 
{>0!<itive  infection  of  tetanus,  it  wan  found  that 
500  American  units  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  use 
as  a  itropltylaetie  even  in  eases  where  tbe  infec- 
tion has  occurred  for  days  prior  to  the  iojse- 
tion  of  the  antito.\in. 

Malta  FKvra.  Further  investigation  of  tlii= 
disease  in  Texas  and  Kew  Mexico,  where  it  is 
also  locally  known  as  "mountain  fever"  and 
"  slow  typhoid  fever,"  has  shown  that  it  has 
existed  in  these  States  for  at  least  25  yean. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  dlaeaae  aiao  oeenta 
among  goats  in  Arizona. 

FoOT-A>fO-MoiTTH  Disease.  This  highly  con- 
tagious disease  of  cattle  and  other  cloven-footed 
animals,  transmissible  to  nan  |>artieu1arly 
ihrou^'h  milk  from  affected  animals,  was  much 
less  prevalent  in  European  countries  than  in 
HUl.  The  several  outbreaks  which  occurred  in 
Great  Britain,  including  one  in  Ireland,  re- 
sulted In  the  holding  of  the  Royal  Agrtenltaral 
S(ln^^•  ■vi  if  If  lit  cattle,  hheep,  or  pi^s.  A  depart 
nieiit.d  committee  of  12  appointed  hy  the  presi 
dent  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  tislieries 
to  inquire  into  the  disease  made  its  report  in 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  summer.  A  German  in- 
vefltigator,  J.  Siegel.  isolated  and  cultivated  a 
cytorhyetc  coccus,  which  appears  to  be  the  caus- 
utive  organism  and  to  which  the  DamiS  Cj|fl4r> 
h]fcte$  aphtharum  has  been  given. 

DoimilVE.  The  complement  Bxatioo  test  as 
applied  to  this  disease,  which  was  perfected 
during  the  year  by  the  federal  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  makes  it  ]n)--ih!i-  in  iIi.i^hm-,-  ilourine 
in  a  comparatively  siiort  time.  .Su^{)ected  cascs 
in  eastern  Montana  reported  late  in  June  MM 
diagnosed  in  the  Washington  laboratory  upon 
the  reeefpt  of  blood  sera  from  the  suspeetcd 
animal,  four  or  five  horses  being  found  to  hue 
the  disease.  The  occurrence  of  doarine  In 
Brazil,  where  it  is  known  "BOfo^"  waa  re- 
ported for  the  first  time. 

l^lowL  fi^nocirrroBn.  Bindle  reported  Hud* 
injr  that  w]ir-Ti  once  the  ffv.vl  tick  bec<ime?  in- 
fected with  iSptrochfBta  gaiimarum.  tlie  cause 
of  the  highly  fatal  disease  of  fowls  known  as 
spirochetosis,  its  offsprins  of  the  first  gencrm- 
tlon  is  infective  in  all  m  stages^  andv  more- 
over, that  infeetiAB  j»  tvtimittnd  to  tba  second 
generatioti. 
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OxCBOCBlCIASn.  The  iofestation  of  the  The  coal  prodiietion  of  the  State  in  1911  was 
flaala  and  biiBkets  of  Aaatraliiin  beef  cattle  6,864.667  »hort  tons  valued  aL  $0;i54,804,  com- 
by  the  nematode  Hpiroptera  reticulata,  which  partd  wlili  a  product  of  6.507,997  short  tons 
form*  the  so-called  "  wonn  neats."  became  of  valued  at  *5,877,488  in  19i0.  All  the  import- 
considerable  importanee  with  the  increase  in  ant  producing  counties  Ut  the  State,  except  Lee 
the  quantity  of  iroien  meat  exported  to  Eng*  County,   showed   inrreast  s   in    prndiRtioti,  the 

principal  gains  being  duo  to  duvclopmentsi  in 

BlBLiooRAPiiY.  Some  of  the  books  or  lar;,'cr  Husm  I  Cuinty,  following  the  completion  in 
contributions  that  appeared  during  1912  are  lylO  of  the  'Carolina,  Clinchficld,  and  Ohio 
as  follows:  H.  Baum.  Daa  Lymphgefasnyntem  Railroad  and  the  opening  of  trangportation  from 
499  Hindet  (Berltn,  1912);  ¥.  Hutyra  and  J.  the  mines  to  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Marek,  Speeial  AifAofo^y  eiuf  Therapeutica  of  Masufactubim.  The  Thirteenth  Census  sta- 
thc  Diseaaes  of  Donustic  Animals  (Chicago,  tislics  are  for  the  calendar  vcar  1!10!)  ami  were 
1912,  two  voluiiu's).  a  rirst  English  translation  compiled  in  1912.  Although  the  State  does  not 
of  the  tiiird  edition  of  Spezielle  Pathologic  und  rank  among  the  first  in  manufactures,  there 
Therapie  der  Uamtierej  J.  Marek,  Lekrbuek  der  has  been  a  eonaiderable  advance  during  recent 
hUnitehem  Diapuottat  rfer  imnerm  Krankkeiten  years.  The  following  table  shows  that  there 
der  BauMirre  '.Tena,  1912);  V.  A.  Moore.  /Vi»t-  wi-re  in  1900,  5C85  eatabliahmentS,  employing 
ciples  of  Microbi<jloi/}f :  A  Trtntmc  on  Uatteria,  120,797  persons: 
Futif]i,  and   I'ratozou  Pathogenic  for  Domeati- 

catcd  Animala  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912)  ;  M.  Neveu-  ^  

Lemaira,    Parasitologic   dea   .inimaux   Domt*'  1?.C. 
tiquea:  Maladies  Paraaitaires  non  Bacteriennes  Number  or  Amount  oync^ 

(Paris,  1912);  and  D.  H.  Udall,  Veterinarian' a  Number  of  establiah- 

U  ami  book  of  Matrria  Mtdioa  Md  Tktnpeutiet         meats    i,«IS  8,187  Tl.* 

(Itbaca   N   Y    191*4  Persona   engused  In 

'  Tr£S^(»lMI^^  See  P.-S^rTeSn^'^nd 

ABCHIimOII]l&  Arm   members...  tJB>n  S.84S  M.S 

VICTORIA.     A  state  of  th«-  (  ommonwoaltli        erage^^number?^."       106.676  80.285  31.6 

of  Australia.    Area,  87,884  square  milt^.    I'upu-  Primary   horsepower       283,928         ng.998  60.4 

lation  (census  of  April  3,  1911),  1,315,531,  ex-  Capital   ^^iR'S  ^l^o'lln'SSS  fiSo 

cIttaiTO  of  fuli.btooded  abori.inaly.    Melbourne,  "^^r^^,  'fzfll'S  So 

the  eapital  and  temporary  capital  of  Australia,       Salaries    d.ioi.ooo     4,876.ooo  86.7 

had  103.593  inhabitants;  with  suburb.^.  .'jSS.f)?!.        WaKea    38.154.000     27.943,000  36.6 

Governor  in  1912.  Sir  John  .Michael^Fl^^^^^      Majeri^te^.^....^^^  «  649^000  60.1 

Jo  Her  (from  May  24,  1911);  premier,  W.  A.  value  of  products..  21»,7M,«0  14I.BST.0M  47.T 
Watt.   See  Austbajlia.  Value    of  products 

VIBOINIA.   POPCLATiox.  Aeeording  to  the       1:^..^°"*  94  211  ana    sasosooo    44  s 

(•cn.MH  Hiinau  statistics  compiled  during  mii,  94.211.000    68.208.000  44.S 

out  ol  llif  total  iiopulation,  2,061,612  in  llie  -— — ^— ^— — — — — 
State  in  1910,  20,028  were  forLigii-born  whites,  Thf  lar-^est  value  of  product  was  in  the  man- 
eomparcd  with  18,068  in  1900.  Of  the^,  the  ulaeture  of  lumber  and  timber,  $35,865,000;  to- 
largest  number,  4961,  eame  from  Russia;  4221  baeeo  manufaeturera  were  yatned  at  $25,385,- 
from  Germany;  2430  from  Ireland:  3016  from  OOO;  flour  and  gristmill  products,  $17,598,- 
Euglaud,  and  10U4  from  Austria.  Other  Euro-  OOU;  industries  relating  to  railways,  $9,956,000; 
pean  countries  are  repri-.st-nted  by  smaller  num-  manufactures  of  leather,  $8,267,000.  The  total 
bera.  The  negroes  in  the  Slate  numtM>red  671,-  number  of  persona  engaged  in  manufaetures  in 
006  and  the  mulattoes  222,910.  in  Is'iO  the  the  State  In  1906  waa  126,7$7.  of  whom  104.- 
negroes  nnmbered  635,438  and  the  mulattoes  ef>2  were  male  and  16.135  female.  The  number 
122,441.  of  j)ersonH  enij)Ioyed  under  10  years  of  a^(!  wan 

Aokrii.ti:kk.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro-  3tJ•>^;.  Tiie  prevailing  hours  of  lahor  for  77  per 
duction  of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1912  ©ent.  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
are  given  below:  ranged  from  54  to  60  a  week;  only  9.6  per 

^   cent,  being  employed  in  establishments  where 

Value"  ''"'^^  *         prevailed,  and  13.4  per  cent. 

Cora   1912   MSofwo    47'!526.0oV>  i"  Ov^sv  where  they  were  more  than  60  a  week. 

1911    1.980.0OO     47. 530.0)11)   $34,t;90,O0O  The   largest  number  of  wage-earners  was  in 
-Wheat  ,...1912     741.000      8.596,.ioo      H.tiM.OOO  Richmond,  14.849;  in  Norfolk,  4749;  in  Lynch- 

 "i2     ISS      as      2  oKS  burg.  4026.    The  valu^^^ 

1911      194,000      3,880.000      2.096,000  Richmond   was  $47,357,986;   of  Norfolk,  $10,- 

Ryo   1*11      48.000        600,000        510.000  341,321;  and  of  Lynchburg,  $10.188,1.'{6. 

i^,»mu^      ttll      aaloM     ^nttM     JmSm      Finance.    The  report  of  the  treasurer  for 
'"Stl      ftoS     iJmS     tmOOO  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1012.  .howed 
Hay   1912      741,Of>o       n889,00O     13.618.000  a  balance  on  October  1,  1911,  of  $350,601.  The 

-^w-  i^ii  u^i'lSS'SSS  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $7,- 

Tobaooo  ...1012      107.000  bl  18,800.000     18.404,000  »-■>  100  ,.r,^  r      );.K»...lm<...»..       a7n7  17R7Qfi 
ini     100.000  bl2l.000.000    li,M«.000  P>^  l«l>  "nd  t  '    lisbursemcnts  to  $707,178^395. 

leaving.'  a  balance  on  hand  October  1,  1912,  of 
aTona.  bl^nda.  $2J4,;)!)r).    The  chief  receipts  are  from  taxa> 

tion  and  the  prineipal  expenditiiroi  mn  for  cdn- 
MnvnAi.  PwPTOTtoy.    The  Iron  ore  mined  cation  and  tne  matntenanee  of  Siaie  tastltv- 

in  the  f>tate  in            irnnrtnted  to  610,871  long  tions. 

tons  with  a  value  of  $1,146,188,  as  compared  Chamtibs  and  (okbectioss,     Several  im- 

with  »  product  of  903.377  long  torn  Id  1910  portant  measures  relating  to  charities  and  eor- 

wifh  ft  value  of  $1346,144.  reetiona  were  passed  at  tbe  legislative 
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of  1012.  Among  thet>e  was  a  measure  putting 
into  effect  a  very  thorough  vital  Htatistics  law. 
Money  wm  appropi^ated  to  cstebUih  a  SUte 
inatitotion  lor  tbe  euatodial  earv  of  feeble- 
minded children,  and  a  law  was  paaaed  pro- 
viding surgical  aid  and  troatment  for  indigent, 
cripplfd,  and  deformed  persons.  Woman  and 
child  labor  lawa  were  improved  and  tbc  juTenile 
and  adult  probation  lawi  were  extended  to  in- 
clude small  towns  and  majiistprin!  districts,  and 
the  State  board  o'  charities  and  corrections  was 
given  authority  to  place  certain  juvenile 
dclinquenu  in  family  homes  under  auperviaion. 
All  the  State  institutions  were  aomewhnt  im- 
proved and  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  was 

trovided  with  funds  for  a  well-equipped  in- 
rmary.  During  tlie  year  Kichmond  opened 
the  first  juvenile  court  in  the  State  and  the 
ci^  charter  has  been  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  workbouae  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  old 
city  jail.  During  the  year  imHral  new  private 
philanthropies  came  into  existence.  Among 
these  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
erated colored  women's  clubs  to  establish  a 
much-needed  reform  lebool  for  eolored  girla. 
A  bottling  commission  in  Rlelnnond  was  plan- 
ning to  conduct  a  thorough  survey  of  the  city 
with  recommendation  for  a  more  stringent 
booaing  eoda  and  ita  enfoicenant. 

POMTTCS   AND  GOVERNMEXT 

The  legislature  met  in  1912  and  tbe  moat 
important  measures  enacted  will  be  femid  noted 

in  tbe  paragraph  Legislation  below.  There  was 
no  election  for  governor  ajui  otlier  State  offi- 
cers in  1912,  as  Governor  Mann's  term  does  not 
expire  until  January  31.  1914.  He  was  electe<l 
in  1909,  assuming  offloe  February  1,  1910,  and 
tbe  term  of  the  goremor  of  Virginia  ia  four 
years. 

A  legislature  f members  of  house)  will  l>e 
chosen  in  November  next  to  begin  its  duties 
in  January,  1914. 

On  Marcb  2,  tbe  senate  refused  to  paaa  tbe 
Jordan  bill  providing  for  referendum  of  tbe 
State-wide  prohibition  question  to  the  vote  of 
the  people  upon  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  who  cast  their  votes  in  the  last  guberna- 
torial election.  Tbe  opposition  to  tbe  bill  waa 
on  tbe  fpronnd  tbat  ft  vested  in  a  minority  of 
the  voters  the  question  of  State  policy  on  pub- 
lic matters.  The  Republican  convention  for  the 
election  of  delefmte^*  to  the  national  conven- 
tion met  on  February  1ft.  Tbe  Republican 
party  was  divided  into  faetions,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, there  were  two  conventions,  one  of  which 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  President  Taft 
and  elected  delegates  p]«'df.'e(l  <)  vi  ii  for  him. 
Tbe  other  faction  declined  to  participate  in  the 
convention  of  the  Republican  regulars  and  held 
another  convention  at  the  same  time.  Unin- 
structed  dele^tes  wpre  chosen.  A  majority  of 
the  Democratic  delegates  favnred  fJovernor  Wil- 
son, but  the  State  convention  refused  to  in- 
struct for  him. 

Tbe  election  on  November  5  resulted  as  fol- 
lows i  Wilson.  90.332;  Taft,  23,288;  Roosevelt, 
21,777;  Debs,  820;  Chafin,  701);  and  K.  l^n,  r, 
60.    Governor  Wilson '>$  plurality  was  67,04il.  ♦ 

Other  Kyents.  On  March  14  a  baud  of 
■MNUtaiDeers  sbot  and  killed  tbe  judge,  proas- 
entor,  and  sherHT  n.t  Hlllsvilte,  eounty  seat  of 
Carroll,  just  nft«r  th*>  judge  had  pronounced 
sentence  upon  one  of  their  number  who  had 


been  found  gnil^  of  a  feknj,  Iho  band  dis- 
poned to  the  hilla,  Imt  Anally  all  of  its  mem- 
bers were  captured  after  a  search  which  lasted 
for  months.  The  participants  in  the  shooting 
were  all  tried  during  tbe  year  and  two»  FkM 
and  Claude  Allen  (Uitber  and  son),  wm 
fenced  to  deatb  and  four  oibeta  received  tenu 
of  imprisonment  ranging  from  15  to  37  years. 

Lbgislatiox.     An   unusual   number  of  im- 
port.itir  Pleasures  was  passed  at  tlie  legislative 
session  of  1912.    Among  these  wei«  the  fol- 
lowing: ^  AfflendaeDts  to  the  law  relating  to 
mporttions;  tbe  proposal  of  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  as  to  special   legi.-^lalioa  for 
the  orgunizatiuij   i  f      .vernmcnt  of  cities  and 
towns;  measures  relating  to  the  employment  of 
convicts;  amendaickta  to  tbe  law  relating  to 
the  sanitary  arrangements  in  factorie*.  work- 
shops, etc.;  an  act  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  State  by  providing 
ways  of  ingreiitt  and  egress  for  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  timber-cutting,  and  to  autkoriss 
proper  passways,  tram-roads,  and  other  means 
of  transportation  over  tbe  bmds  of  others;  an 
net  to  prohibit  unauthorized  hypnosis;  an  act 
to  amend  an  act  of  tbe  general  assembly  con- 
stituting a  united  agricultural  board  to  co- 
ordinate the  Virginia  CoUtgt  o|  Agrienltue 
ami  Polytechnic  Instituto  and  tbe  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Kvperiment  Station,  the  commissioner 
of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  the  State  boari 
of  edutiii;  iti   in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Deuartment  of  Agriculture  for  tbe  bet- 
torment  of  agriealtorai,  experimental,  and  dem- 
onstration work;   an  act  to  provide  for  the 
designation  by  cities  and  towns  of  segregation 
disftli  f^    f  r   the   residence   of   white  and  col- 
ored pertions;  an  elaborate  drainage  act;  an 
act  amending  the  general  banking  law*  of  tbe 
State;   an  act  establishing  a   department  of 
mines;  a  measure  establishing  a  feeble  minded 
colony  on  the  farm  of  the  State  epileptic  col- 
ony; measures  relating  to  taxation  of  railway 
and  canal  corporatkMa;  measures  relating  to 
tbe  selling  of  liguof,  providing  for  license,  etc.: 
ao  net  amending  tbe  act  regulating  tbe  hours 
of  labor  in  factories  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, by  providing  that  no  female  and  no 
child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  work  aa  an 
operative  in  any  factory,  worksbop^  or  any 
manufacturing  establishment  of  tiie  State  for 
more  thrtn   ten   lioiirs  in  any  one  day  of  24 
hours;  iiki  iiuitudiueut  to  tbe  act  imposing  upon 
railroad   corporations   liability  for  injuries  to 
their  employees  in  certain  cases;  an  aot  provid* 
ing  for  tbe  hfrtding  of  primary  eleetfons  and 
for  preventing  and  punishing  corrupt  practices 
in  connection  therewith.    This  act  includes  a 
primary  for  the  nomination  of  United  States 
senators  and  State  officers,  members  of  tbe 
house  of  delegates,  and  county  and  city  ott- 
cers,  but  does  not  extend  to  pm-iffrntial  elec- 
tors.   A  measure  was  enacted  dtaliag  i»ith  the 
militia  of  the  State.    The  law  relating  to  th«> 
admission  of  children  to  the  public  schoob 
was  revised.   A  measure  was  passed  providing 
for  submission  to  the  people  of 
amendment  to"  the  section  of  the  con-itiuiuoa 
t.  i  -I  (  I  I  II  legislation  for  the  organiaatMM 
and  government  of  eltiM  and  towns. 

Scats  Qovexivmknt.  Gk»vernor,  WlHimn  R. 
Ifana;.  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  T.  Ellv^n ; 
SMmtary  of  Commonwealth.  B.  O.  J  ames;  First 
Auditor,  C.  Lee  Moore;  Treasurer,  \V.  Har- 
man,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  J.  D. 
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E^Ieeton,  Jr.;  Attora«tf -General,  Samuel  W. 
Wniiams;  Adjutaat'Gefieralt  W.  W.  Sale;  Com- 

niisfiioner  of  Agriculture,  George  W.  Koiner; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Joseph  Button — all 
Democrats. 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals: 
President,  James  Keith;  Juatioes,  S.  G.  Whit- 
tle, John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison, 
and  Richard  H.  Cardwell;  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
H.  Stewart  I  :i — all  Democrats 

Statb  LKfiihi.ATUBE,  1913.  Deniocrats,  Sen- 
ate, 35;  Hou*K«,  IKi;  joint  ballot,  125.  Inde- 
pcDdenta  and  Repuhlicana,  Senate,  5;  House,  10; 
joint  ballot,  15.  Demoeratie  majority,  Senntc, 
30;  House,  80;  joint  ballot,  110 

The  representatives  in  Convreae  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congreatf  artiue  United  States. 

VIBQINIA,  UNlVEBsrrr  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  at  Charlottesville,  Va., 
founded  in  1819.  The  enrollment  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  university  on  OctoU'r  15, 
ltll2,  waa  80S.  The  faculty  numbered  75.  Sev- 
eral important  ehangea  in  ths  faiool^  oceurrad 
during  the  year.  ProfcHor  Ormono  fitina  of 
the  cnair  of  astronomy  and  Professor  IfittOtt 
W.  HumpbreyK  of  the  chair  of  Greek  retired  on 
tte  Carnegie  Foundation.  Prof^sor  R.  H.  Webb 
waa  nppointad  to  the  profciMrahip  of  Greek, 
and  Profeflaor  G.  N.  Wunder  to  tbm  ehalr  of 
astronomy.  There  were  no  noteworthy  benefnr 
tioDS  received  duriiig  the  year.  The  productive 
funds  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  1911- 
12  to  $2,005;i09.  The  income  at  the  end  of 
the  year  amminted  to  $02,094.  There  were 
about  75,000  vnlumes  in  th^  lihrrtrv.  Preiidailt, 
E.  A.  Alderman,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.' 

VnkOIH  ISIiANBS.  A  presidency  of  the 
Iioeward  Itlanda  <q.  v.).  Tortola  ia  tbe  laifeat 
island  {there  are  aboat  82) ;  Bond  Tom  (in 
Tortola),  the  r}uvi  town,  has  410  inbabitaiita. 
Cotton  and  some  sugar  are  grown. 


U07-S  lMI-»  190f-10  1910-11 

Imports   £  7.009  £  M2S  £  7,679  £  8.717 

Bxporta                      &,sr.i  7.160  7.F,i3  CtiH* 

Revenue                    2.335  2.278  2,371  6.091 

Expenditure               2.0&0  2,251  2,324  6.964 

Shlppinir*                 13,796  14.422  12,863  12.770 


•  Tannage  entered  and  cleared. 

Commissioner  (1912),  T.  L.  H.  Jarria.  See 
JjawAm  InaiiM. 

VXTALTSM.    See  BiotoOT. 

VITAX  STATISTICS.  According  to  the 
oonmonwealth  Btntistician  of  Australia,  that 
country  is  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Zealand.  In  Australia, 
the  death  rate  has  steadily  decreased  from 
16.76  per  1000  in  1884.  to  the  present  rule  of 
10.5.  New  Zealand  hag  a  still  lower  death 
rate,  9.76  per  thousand.  Infant  mortality  has 
shown  a  still  more  striking  fall.  In  1880 
there  were  1.30  ilcatlis  per  1000  birtln*  as 
against  the  present  rate  of  71. 

TIm  latest  available  statiatifls  from  England, 
Tnntttf  Md  Germany  ahow  a  eootinued  filing 
ofF  in  tlie  nttmber  <tf  Wrtlw.  The  regfatrar' 
general's  summary  for  1911  iKdicateg  a  fall  in 
the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
marriagM  ngistered  last  year  numbered  274,- 
677}  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  16.2  per  thou* 
aand  of  population.  '  The  number  oif  hirtlis  was 
881,241,  or  24.4  per  thousand,  nnr!  dofilb?  nnm- 
barcd  i27«864j  or  14.6  j^r  thousand.   The  mar- 


riage-rate was  0.2  per  thousand  above  that  in 
the  previous  year,  Mit  oJb  below  ttie  average  for 
the  preceding  ten  years.  A  decline  of  0.7  prr 
thousand  is  recorded  in  the  birth-rate  when 
compared  with  tliat  of  1910,  whieh  was  the  low- 
est on  record;  and  last  year's  rate  waa  2.8  be- 
low the  average  of  tlie  preceding  ten  years. 
The  death-rate  was  1.1  above  th^t  in  1910,  but 
waa  0.8  below  the  average  for  the  preceding  ten 
years.  Infantile  mortality,  measured  by  the 
proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  to  reg* 
istered  births,  was  130  per  thousand,  or  twen- 
ty-flve  above  the  rate  in  1910  and  three  above 
the  ten  years'  average.  Deaths  attributed  to 
violence  numbered  20,108,  a  rata  of  0.28  p«r 
thousand  of  population. 

The  Journal  Officiel  published  very  discour- 
aging ataiiatica  on  the  French  population  in 
1911.  In  1911,  there  waa  an  exeeaa  of  34,809 
deaths,  while  the  year  bt^fore  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  71,418  births.  The  difference  is  due  to 
the  diminution  of  births  (742,114  infanta  re- 
ported living  in  1011,  againat  774;)90  in  1910), 
and,  to  the  increase  in  tba  number  of  deatha 
(74,011  greater  in  1911  than  in  1910).  The 
deaths  have  been  more  numerous  in  1911  than 
in  1910  in  almost  all  the  departments,  but 
notably  in  Normandy.  The  increase  in  the  pro> 
portional  number  of  deatbi  in  Pranoe  aa  com* 
pared  with  other  countries  is  attributed  partly 
to  the  great  number  of  ajjed  people,  but  chiefly 
to  the  small  birth-rate  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though the  birth-rate  is  low,  the  number  of 
marriages  ta  relatively  large.  In  1911,  307,- 
788  marriages  were  registered.  The  number  of 
divorces  reached  13,058,  slightly  more  than  in 
1910. 

A  summary  given  by  the  German  imperial 
bureau  of  statistics  shows  that  tba  birtlvi  for 
1910,  including  stili  births,  amounted  to  I,- 
982,886,  aa  compared  with  2,038,367  in  1900, 
and  8,076,660  in  1908.    While  the  births  fell  in 

1909  by  38,300,  the  reduction  in  1910  was  by 
55,500.  For  the  first  time  since  1897  the  num- 
i)er  of  birtiia  liaa  fallen  below  two  miliioni.  In 

1910  there  were  80.7  birtba  per  1000  inbabi' 
tants.  The  rate  has  never  been  so  small  in  the 
last  sixty  years;  it  has  been  sinking  for  a 
long  time  after  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
seventies.  From  1861  to  1860,  the  birth-rate 
for  the  preoent  area  of  the  Oerman  empire  waa 
36.8  per  1000  inhabitants,  from  1861  to  1870, 
3a8,  from  1871  to  1880.  40.7  (with  a  maxi- 
mum of  42.6  in  the  year  1870),  from  1881  to 
189U,  38.2,  from  18U1  to  1900.  37.4,  from  1901 
to  1910,  34.0.  The  reduction  in  the  last  dee* 
adc  has  been  marlced.  In  1908  the  rate  was 
33,  in  1009.  31.9.  The  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  has  been  rising  since  1^03,  following  a 
previous  fail;  in  1903  there  were  in  100  births 
8.3  illegitimate,  in  I9Q0,  9,  and  in  1910,  9.1. 
With  the  reduction  in  births,  however,  there 
has  also  be«n  a  reduction  in  deaths;  in  1010 
there  wer<>  I  K  , "  723  as  compared  with  1,154,- 
296  in  \mi  and  1,197,098  in  1908,  As  com- 
pared with  the  populatiooi  the  BMMrtality  of 
17.1  per  1000  has  never  been  so  low.  In  1909 
tite  rate  was  18.1,  in  1908,  19,  and  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1901  to  1910  it  was  Ifl-o,  as  com- 
pared with  23.5,  26.5,  28.8,  28.4,  and  27.8  in 
the  preceding  five  decades. 

Toe  followiqg  atatiitica  aa  to  eontagiooa  dia> 
ease*  tbrovgKont  tbe  world  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  Unit4'd  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service  reports.    While  in  many  instancea  in- 
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complete  and  misleuding,  tbey  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable: 

SMAlxfox.  Algeria,  153  cases,  3  deaths; 
Arabia,  23  cases,  IS  deaths;  Argentina,  44 
(Ipiitlis;  AuHtro-Huiifiury,  146  cases,  I  death; 
Hrazil,  1122  tieatlw;  British  East  Africa, 
1*S  cases,  3  deaths;  Canada,  653  cases,  4 
deaths;  Ceyloo,  4  eawa;  Chile,  1193  eaeea. 
412  death*;  Chioa,  B44  eawa.  616  draths;  Cuba. 

2  eases;  Dutch  Ea>t  Indi.  h,  2R3  oases,  106 
deaths;  Egypt,  37  cai>c*s,  13  deuths;  France,  164 
cases,  25  deaths;  Germany,  10  cases;  Great 
Britain,  26  caeei,  2  deaths;  Honduras,  37  cases; 
India,  2446  eases,  1S60  deaths;  Indo  China,  71 
cases,  18  deaths;  Italy,  3078  caws,  944  deaths; 
Japan,  39  cases,  3  deaths;  Mexico,  1242  cases, 
675  deatliH;  Portugal,  175  cases;  Russia,  1172 
cases,  372  deaths;  Siam,  2361  deaths;  South 
Africa,  135  cases,  4  deaths;  Spain,  668  eases, 
374  deaths;  Str:nt=  S<tt1f>nirnt8,  73  cases,  33 
deaths;  Switzerland,  20  cases;  Teneriffe,  64 
deaths;  Turkey  in  Asia,  ll'i'.i  cases,  124  deaths; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  570  deaths;  Uruguay,  26 
ease^  4  deaths;  venezueli^  16  eases,  8  desths; 
Zanzibar,  5  oases,  4  deaths. 

Plaguk.    Alj;eria,  8  cases.  8  deaths;  Arabia, 

3  cases,  2  deiitha;  Azores,  35  eiises,  21  deiitlis; 
Brazil,  47  cases,  36  deaths;  iiritiiih  East  Africa, 
66  cases,  14  deaths;  Chile,  60  cases,  28  deaths; 
Chinn.  2062  cases,  1747  deaths;  Dutch  East 
Indies.  595  cases,  527  deaths;  Ecuador,  325 
cases.  123  deaths;  Egypt,  845  cases,  423  deaths-, 
Hawaii,  5  cases,  5  deaths;  India,  368,017  cases, 
306.748  deaths;  Indo  China,  171  cases,  82 
deaths;  Japan,  191  eases,  144  deaths;  Mauri- 
tius, 247  cases,  147  deaths;  Persia,  988  eases, 
029  deaths;  Peru,  50  cases,  13  deaths;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  23  cases,  22  deaths;  Portu  Kieo. 
66  cases,  29  deaths;  Russian  Empire,  298 
eases,  266  deaths;  Siani»  8  deaths;  South 
Africa,  28  cases,  23  deaths;  Straits  Settlements, 
52  cases,  40  deaths;  Turkey  in  Asia,  26  cases, 
17  deaths;  Veiieziifla,  11  cases,  6  deaths;  West 
Indies,  10  cases,  8  deatlis. 

Ciiot  KBA.  Arabia,  22  caseSf  12  deaths;  Aui- 
tro-lIiin;4arv,  75  cases,  IT  deaths;  Bahrein 
Islands,  Pe'rsiari  Gulf,  260  deaths;  China,  113 
deaths;  Dutch  East  Indies,  626  cAwm,  i>lU 
deaths;  India,  4770  deaths;  Ijdo  China,  2538 
eases,  1856  deaths;  lUly,  196  cases,  06  deaths; 
Japan,  13,5.55  esses,  130  deaths;  Malta,  6  eaaes, 
G  deatlis;  Montencjiro.  0  cases,  5  death?;  Persia, 
38  deaths;  Philippine  Ishmds,  5  caaCS,  5  death.s; 
Rumania,  154  eases,  18  deaths;  Scrvia,  6  cases, 

4  deaths;  Siam,  2811  deaths;  Straits  Settle- 
ments, 100  eases,  08  deaths;  Tunis,  80  eases,  35 
deaths;  Turkey  in  Asia,  4169  cases,  3253 
deaths;  Turkey  in  Ktiropc,  330  cases,  126 
deaths;  7.1 1  -  li  ar,  155  ca.ses,  12.''>  deaths. 

Yellow  FtvtB.  Brazil,  104  deaths;  Chile, 
1134  cases,  391  deaths;  Ecuador,  347  cases,  174 
deaths;  Mexico.  81  cases,  35  deaths;  Pem,  43 
deaths;  Venezuela,  54  cases,  14  deaths. 

VIVISECTION.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
CommissioQ  on  Vivisection  appointed  in  1906 
and  eonsistinif  prineipaliy  of  eminent  British 
physicians  and  lawyers,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  law  relating'  to  vivisection  and 
its  administration,  was  puhlislu-d  early  in  1912. 
More  than  seventy  meetings  were  held,  at 
whieh  a  InrgC  number  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined. The  commission  wa«  fredy  accessible 
to  all  persons  who  were  or  helieved  themselves 
tf)  he  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  practice  of 

vivisection.   The  allegations  of  a  number  of 


active  anti-vivlsectionists  were  examined  sod 
found  to  have  no  basis  in  fact.  The  eoaunti- 
sioners  i>elieve  tiiai  the  holders  of  licenses  sad 
certificates'  for  vivisection,  with  rare  exception*, 

have  endeavored,  with  loyalty  and  good  faith, 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  harrowing  deseriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  operations  on  animals,  are  calculated 
to  mislead  the  public,  so  far  as  they  suggest 
that  the  animals  are  not  under  an  ani-sthctiv.-. 
Twenty-iive  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to 
the  recent  history  of  the  progress  of  medtesl 
scienee  in  connection  with  experimenta  <m  am< 
male,  and  to  the  question  whether  or  not  these 
give  valuable  results  in  the  prevention  and  cur? 
of  diMease.  The  commissioners  point  out  ibat 
in  recent  years  the  value  of  the  experimental 
method  has  largely  hccn  retogniied  by  the  pob- 
lie,  as  well  as  by  variooa  miblie  bomea.  as  is 
shown  by  the  foundation  of  schools  of  tropical 
medicine  and  the  appointment  of  research  ex- 
peditions to  investigate  on  the  spot  various 
tropieal  diseases,  the  foundation  of  an  imperial 
research  fund  for  the  purpose  of  investigatlBf 
cancer  and  the  appointment  of  a  myd  '  ni 
mission  to  study  tuberculosis  by  e.vp!-ruui;:jidl 
methods. 

On  the  question  of  the  morality  of  vivisection, 
the  eommissioners  ooneiude  that  experiments 

nti  ariiiinK',  ;i'!!-(pi:itelT  safeptiarded  by  law,  are 
nuirally  jiisLjiiabie.  A  nuniher  of  recommenda- 
tions are  made,  with  which  the  anti-vivisection- 
ists  express  some  satisfaction:  (1)  Further 
limitation  with  regard  to  curare,  during  tiw 
use  of  which  an  inspector  should  be  preaeltk 
and  see  that  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  com* 
plete  anesthesia;  i2)  stricter  provision  as  to 
the  definition  and  practice  of  pithing,  which 
should  be  performed  only  by  a  licensed  per^o 
and  under  an  adequate  anesthetic;  (3)  addi* 
tional  restrictions  regulating  the  painless  de* 
struction  of  animals  which  show  signs  of  suf- 
fering after  experiments;  (4)  the  keeping  of 
special  records  by  experiiuenters  in  certain 
eaaea;  (6)  an  inspector  ahould  have  the  power 
to  order  the  painless  deetruetion  of  any  animal 
after  evperinicnt  which  -fuiwi  signs  of  obvious 
sutTering,  even  though  the  object  of  the  evjH-ri- 
ment  has  not  been  attained.  A  minority  ref.>ort 
is  made  by  three  of  the  commissioners,  who 
recommend  that  the  adminiatratlon  of  Mt 
ana-sthelic  shall  be  obligatory  in  all  CZperi- 
ments  likely  to  cause  pain,  or,  if  the  nature 
of  the  investigation  rencier  this  inipossiMc,  thcTi 
on  the  supervention  of  real  or  obvious  sutler- 
ing,  the  animal  shall  be  killed. 
VOCATIOHAIi  BDVCATIOir.   Sea  fiwca. 

TlOff. 

VOCATIONAL  OUIOAVCB.    See  Cmu 

LanoB. 

VOOATIOVAL  SmAZmO.    See  Bmnu> 

TICK. 

VOELCKEBITE.   See  MfnxonoLOQT. 
VOISIN.    See  Naval  Pboobess. 
VOLCANISM.    See  Geology. 
VOLCANOES.   There  were  few  vokanie  oat> 

bursts  in  1912  that  involved  any  very  reflMrk* 
able  features  or  widespread  damage  to  life  and 

property.  In  the  Mediterriitiean  region.  th«- 
scene  of  considerable  activity  during  the  few 
preceding  years,  conditiona  igenerally  were  nor- 
mal, so  far  as  they  have  been  reported.  Mt. 
Etna,  after  its  display  of  1911.  resumed  its 
usual  state,  but  Stromboli  li.M  lopi  i  fr.ac 
energy  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
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lor  ft  time  tlucftteaed  to  haj  waste  the  island 
on  which  it  is  situated.  upper  slopes  of 

the  volcano  were  burled  beneath  a  thick  nsb 
mantle  and  some  agricultural  lands  were  dam- 
aged badly,  but  no  casualties  were  reported. 
Taal  volcano*  in  the  Fhilippines,  remained  qulea- 
cent;  this  crater  in  1911  wrought  great  de* 
gtruction  upon  the  district  to  the  south  of 
Manila.  The  most  forcilde  eruption  of  tli*  year 
was  tbnt  of  Katmai  volcano  in  Alaska,  a  crater 
not  previoiisly  known  to  have  been  active  and 
eonsidered  by  the  natives  as  «ctinet  The  vol* 
cann,  wlucli  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
Peninsula,  nt;ar  the  bane,  suddenly  disjilayed 
violence  on  June  6,  without  any  warning  un- 
leaa  the  eartbq;iiakes  reported  from  Alaska 
eartier  in  the  yeftr  were  pranonltory  of  the 
outbtvik.  For  two  days  dust,  ashes,  and  steam 
clouds  poured  out  unceasingly,  shrouding  the 
ttfSttU  for  miles  around  in  total  darkness.  The 
viUags  of  8t.  Paul  and  other  settlements  on  the 
istand  of  Kodlak,  across  Shclikof  strait  from 
the  volcano,  were  damaged  by  the  fall  of  ashes 
that  accumulated  to  u  depth  of  several  feet. 
The  principal  loss  was  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetation  and  the  injury  to  the  fishing 
indostry  through  pollution  of  the  streams  by 
the  acid  ejecta.  Mt  Wrangell,  the  most  noted 
of  the  Alaskan  volcanoes,  waa  reported  ftt  emp- 
tion  in  September. 

WAOE,  MiMiuUM.   See  Mimmuu  VVaqe. 

WAOBSy  LniaLATiox  Amcxwo.  S«s  Lam 
Lfxiklatioit.     

WAINWBIOHT  COKPSHIAXIOir  ACT. 

&,  f     i   Nll'LOYKKS'    LlAHII.ITY,   NCW   FOf*  Xl«lB. 

WALDECX.    See  CiEauA.'^T. 

WALBBb    Beo  Qbkat  Buiask,  and  Abckx« 

TKCTIRE. 

WAliTON,  Clifford  SteviJ^s.  Ab  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  author,  and  pubi;>  rfficial,  died 
in  May,  'l912.  He  was  born  in  Chardon,  O.,  in 
IMl,  and  was  eduMted  at  the  United  States 
Military  Acaden;  and  at  the  University  of 
Madrid.  Spain,  where  he  studied  law.  Be  be 
cauie  prolicient  in  international  law  and  served 
as  attorney  for  and  against  the  United  States 
ia  several  international  law  matters,  including 
controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  Peru,  Salvador,  etc  In  1898>9  be  was 
major  of  the  I  niti  !  States  volunteers  on  the 
staffs  of  Major  (ieiieral9  Brooke  and  Ludlow  in 
Fbrto  Rico  and  Cuba.  He  was  for  several  years 
OonauHpneral  of  the  United  States  in  Portugal. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  patriotie  and  legal 
psBociation-  Among  his  writings  on  interna' 
tional  lav.  wtre:  Tin-  Citil  Law  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  Amiriva  (  IIMMJ);  Connncrcidl  and  Mat* 
itime  Late*  of  Idpaniuh  America  (1007).  He 
also  contributed  articles  on  law  to  law  journals 
and  wroto  several  sketches  of  Spanish  life.  He 
was  said  to  Ik-  the  only  native  American  lawyer 
•who  V.      .1  licentiate  in  Spanish  law. 

WA&&EN,  Hexbt  White.  An  American 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (  hurch,  died 
)tih,  1012.  He  was  born  in  Williamsburg, 
Mu»s..  in  18:11.  and  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1H53.  For  several  years  he  taught 
science  and  languages  and  in  1855  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  He  filled  pastorates  at  Worces- 
ter T^nstnn.  Lynn,  Cambridge,  Brooklyn,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  1880  he  was  elected  bishop. 
He  wa.s  the  author  of  Sights  and  Insights 
(1874);  Studiea  of  the  Start  (1878):  Recre- 
niUms  in  Astronomy  (1879);  The  Biblr  in  the 
WorUPa  Bdueation  <1892);  Amoii|r  th€  Forc9» 


(1888),  and  manj  artieles  in  xumtmmn  tad 
reviews. 

WASHBITBN,  William  Dkew.  An  Ameri- 
can flour  miller  and  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  died  July  29,  1912.  He 
was  bora  in  Livermor^  Me.,  in  1831,  and  grad- 
uated from  fiowdoin  Oollege  in  1854.  In  1857 
he  removed  to  Minnesota  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  became  largely  interested 
in  flour  manufacture  and  luml^r  enterprises 
and  was  for  years  intereated  in  the  Washburn 
and  Crosby  tkraring  milta>  and  later  stock- 
holder and  director  in  the  Pi llsbury- Washburn 
Company.  He  was  promoter  and  president  for 
many  years  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Bailway  and  was  also  projector  and  builder  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  and  Sauit  Ste.  Marts 
Railway,  of  which  he  was  president  until  1S85). 
He  was  twice  a  member  of  the  Minneitota 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  surveyor  of 
the  State  from  IK61  to  1805.  He  was  a  mam- 
her  of  the  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-eighth  Cob> 
grasses  and  was  United  States  Ssoator  from 
Minnesota  from  1889  to  1895. 

WASHINOTON.  Popiti„\tion.  According 
to  the  Ccnsun  Bureau  statistics  compiled  dur* 
ing  1912,  out  of  the  total  population  in  1810, 
of  1,141^90,  the  foreign-born  whites  numbered 
241,287  compared  with  102,125  in  1900.  Of 
these,  the  largest  number,  35.271  came  from 
Canada;  from  Sweden,  .'52.011;  from  England, 
19,397;  from  Norway,  2S,3t>3;  from  Austria, 
12.726;  from  Italy,  13.114.  Other  European 
eountries  eontrihuted  ia  smaller  numbers.  In 
the  city  of  Seattle,  with  a  population  of  237,- 
194,  the  foreign  born  whites  numbered  60,825. 
In  Spokane,  with  a  population  of  101,402,  the 
foreign-born  whites  numbered  21.260.  The 
nepoes  in  the  Btste  in  1910  numbered  6068 
and  the  mulattoes  1840.  In  IR!>0  the  negross 
numbered  1(102  and  the  mulattws,  558. 

Agricui.tuke.  Tiie  acreage,  value,  and  pro* 
duction  of  tlie  principal  crops  in  1911  and  1912 
are  shown  below: 


Acreage 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

31,000 

846.000 

$  C51.O00 

1911 

30,0{K> 

865.000 

B7S.OU0 

2,2S5.000 

S.l.TL'S.iJOO 

36.6:<5,000 

2,L'.'?0,0U0 

i>U,6(il,0UU 

13.689.000 

5,476.000 

1911 

24il,Ui>0 

14.528.000 

6,538.000 

9.000 

180,000 

117,000 

laii 

8.000 

176.000 

141,000 

Potatoes 

 1912 

68.000 

11.356.000 

4,088,000 

1911 

69,000 

y.  4  4  0.000 

6,419,000 

77S.00O  a  1.707.000 

17.241.000 

mi 

4M,M0 

m.W>,W9 

Mineral  Pboductiox.  The  gold  prodnetiiMi 
of  the  State  in  1811  was  $847,677,  eompared 
with  $788,186  in  I9I0.  This  is  the  largest  out- 
put .^iince  1903.  The  output  and  increase  are 
mainly  due  to  the  Republic  district  of  Ferry 
County.  The  silver  output  of  the  State  in 
1911  was  243,781  fine  ounces,  compared  with 
206,346  line  ounces  in  1910.  The  production 
was  mainly  from  siliceous  smelting  ores  from 
i'erry  County  and  coi>[>er  and  lead  ores  from 
Stevens  County. 

The  production  of  ooal  in  the  State  in  1911 
was  3JI72.816  short  tons  valued  at  $8,174,- 
170.  Washington  is  the  only  one  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  States  in  which  coal  mining  is  an 
industry  of  any  importance.  The  output  of 
1911  showed  a  decrease  from  that  of  1910  by 
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339,084  tons  in  quantity  and  $1^90.295  in 
value.  The  decrease  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  increased  use  of  oil  for  fuel.  The  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State 
was  6498.  There  were  25  men  kUkd  111  the 
eiMl  aims  of  the  State  in  1911. 

The  Tthte  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  prothic{'<!  in  the  State  in  lOll  was  $1,056,- 
017,  compared  with  a  value  of  $968,249  in  1910. 
The  production  of  gold  was  8847,677,  whteh  i« 
the  largest  output  for  manj  yesra.  The  sil> 
ver  |»rodnet  in  1811,  243,781  flue  onnoes,  was 
larger  than  the  output  of  any  year  since  1903, 
and  exceeded  the  protiuction  of  1910  by  38,- 
436  ounces.  The  copper  production  increased 
from  86,918  pounds  in  1910  to  318,207  pounds 
In  1811.  The  output  of  lead  waa  i4»J5M 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  478,708  pottnda  from  the 

production  of  1910. 

Manufactubes.  The  chief  results  of  the  cen- 
sus of  manufactures,  taken  in  1910,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  per> 
eentage  of  iaereaaea  from  1804-1808: 


P.  C. 

Ntimber  or 

Amount     of  Inc. 

1»09 

1904    1904-  09 

XTumber  of  estabUsh- 

M74 

•  8.781 

St.8 

Persons  encaged  In 

manoffaoturoe  . . 

Proprietors  and 

•0.118 

81.489 

68.7 

Arm  members... 

8,264 

2.602 

25.4 

Salaried  employees. 

7,734 

3.6S8 

111.4 

Wage  earners  (av- 

erage number).. 

69,120 

45.199 

62.9 

Primary  horsepower 

297.897 

168,342 

77.0 

Capital   $222,261,000 

)  96,963.000 

129.8 

196.275,000 

111,381.000 

76.8 

69,&93.0O0 

84.180,000 

74.4 

9,827.000 

4.093,000 

HO.l 

49,766.000 

30,087,000 

65.4 

n7.«88,ono 

66.166.000 

78  2 

Miscellaneous   

18.794.000 

11.035.000 

70.3 

Value  of  products.. 

220.746.000 

128,888.000 

71.4 

Value    added  by 

manufacture  (value 

of     products  less 

cost  ot  materials) 

102,858,000 

62.656.000 

64.8 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State  are  those  relating  to  lumber  and  tim* 
ber  products.   In  these,  43,749  wage-eamers 

were  cmploytMl  in  1910  and  the  value  of  their 
product  was  $89,155,000;  in  flour-mill  and 
gristmill  products  644  wage-earners  were  em- 
ntogred  and  the  product  wae  valued  at  8I7,863,> 
000;  in  slanghtering  and  meat-paclcing,  828 
wage-earners  were  employed  and  the  jirodiict 
was  valued  at  $15,654,000;  in  canning  and  pre- 
serving, 2029  persons  were  employed  with  a 
product  valued  at  89,596,000;  in  printing  and 
publishing,  2024  pereone  were  employed  with 
a  product  valued  at  89,2()6.n00-,  in  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  2439  persons  were  em- 
ployed, with  a  product  valued  at  $7,i»S8.nW. 
Other  industries,  the  value  of  whose  product 
was  more  than  $6,000,000,  were  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  and  the 
brewing  of  malt  liquors.  The  total  number  of 
wage-earners  in  the  State  in  r.U)t>  was  t)0,120, 
of  whom  2859  were  women.  The  wage-earners 
under  10  years  of  age  numbered  266,  and  of 
these  47  were  females.  For  over  70  per  cent,  of 
the  wage  t'ariH  TS  employed  the  prevailing  hours 
of  labor  were  till  a  week.  Thi«  lari^e  jwrcent- 
age  waa  explained  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
80  hours  a  week  in  the  predominant  luadier  in- 
dnatry.  The  lar§eat  mimber  of  wafe^amers 


was  in  Seattle,  11,331,  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  was  $50,569,198;  in  Ta- 
coma  were  'u(>5  wage-earners  and  the  value  of 
the  products  was  $22,449,070;  in  Spokane,  3989 
wago-earners  were  employed  and  the  products 
wwa  T&lued  at  $18,879381.  Other  importaat 
maniifaetiiriiig  eentrta  were  Ewarel^  BdUn^ 
ham,  Aberdeen,  Walla  Walla,  and  North  Ta* 
kima. 

Educatio>'.   The  number  of  children  of  school 

SI  in  the  SUte  on  May  1,  1912,  was  288,141, 
e  enrollment  in  the  pnblie  eehoole  wae  CS4,< 

405,  and  the  average  daily  ntt^-ndancc  wa* 
170,036.  Thi'  teachers  employed  numbered  H041, 
of  whom  0490  were  females,  and  1545  males. 
The  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  per 
moa/Ok  wae  $87.88  and  to  feouile  teaehcn, 
$67 JO.    The  high  schools  numbered  410. 

^KANCK.  The  receipts  for  the  biennial  •pet- 
iod  ending  September  30,  1912,  amounted  to 
$16,911,514,  and  the  expenditures  to  $15,711,- 
107,  leaving,  with  the  balance  on  band  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  balance  of  $2,- 
446,247  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
general  fund  of  the  State  has  no  debts.  The 
State  owns  in  bonds  belonging  to  six  perma- 
nent irreducible  funds,  $9,920,020,  which  neti 
the  State  in  intereat  $1860  a  day  for  each  daf 
in  the  year. 

Politics  and  Govebnme^t 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  in  1912,  as  the 
sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 

1911.  The  next  session  convenes  January  8, 
1913.  Elections  for  State  officers  were  held  in 
1018.  The  aenteet  over  the  Washington  dele- 

Stai  waa  one  ct  the  most  bitterly  fought  be* 
■e  the  national  committee  at  Chicago  at  the 
Republican  national  convention.  It  will  be 
found  fully  described  in  the  article  PaEsiDEH- 
TIAL  Campaign.  The  delegates  from  the  State 
were  finally  awarded  to  President  Taft.  The 
Demoeratio  delegatea  were  Instmeted  to  vote 
for  Governor  Wilson.  Governor  Hay  was  re- 
nominated by  the  liepubiican  party  for  gover- 
nor, and  the  Progressives  nominated  Robert  D. 
Hodge.  The  Democratic  nominee  was  Emcet 
Lister.  These  were  nominated  in  the  State 
primaries  held  on  September  10.  The  election 
of  November  5  resulted  as  follows:  Roosevelt, 
111.797;  Wilson,  87,674;  Taft,  71.252;  Debs, 
39,555;  Chafin.  7467;  and  Reimer,  1872. 
Hoosevelt's  plurality  was  24,123.  For  governor. 
Lister,  Dcm.,  received  97.239  votes;  Hay,  Rep., 
90,1)13,  and  Hodge,  Prog.,  77,873.  The  Demo- 
cratjj,  Republicans,  and  Progressives  each  elected 
one  congressman-at-large.  The  next  State  kc- 
islatnre  will  contain  27  Democrats;  77  Repob- 
licans;  33  Progressives;  and  1  Socialist. 

MtJNicTPAL  Politics.  The  application  of  the 
principle  of  recall  furniijhed  tlie  chief  local  pcn 
litical  interest  in  the  State  during  1912,  aside 
from  the  presidential  and  gubernatorial  cam- 
paigns. On  February  20,  Hiram  C.  Gill  waa 
nominated  for  mayor  of  Seattle.  He  bad  heea 
elected  niuyor  in  1910  and  was  recalled  bei'ore 
he  had  served  a  year,  although  in  the  primar- 
ies for  nomination  he  received  24,630  voC>:-s, 
while  his  closest  competitor  had  14,281.  Ihe 
Socialists  polled  in  this  election  abont  10^1 
votes.  Although  Mr.  Gill  had  received  the 
nomination  by  a  substantial  majority,  in  the 
election  held  on  March  6  be  was  defeated  bf 
George  P.  Ootterill  by  a  majority  of  804  vote. 
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The  defeat  of  Mr.  Gill  was  attribntoil  to  the  McatJi ;  Auditor,  C.  VV.  Claueen;  Superintend- 

▼ote  of  the  women.    He  liad  been  bitterly  op-  ent  of  £ducatioD,  J.  P.  Preston i  Attorney-Uea- 

posed  by  women's  clubs  and  by  the  church  ele-  eral,  V.  W*  TaUMr— «U  Bepubliean*  cXOSpi  tlw 

mmt  of  the  city,  Mr,  CotteriU  nn  on  the  governor. 

platform  of  nmnielpel  ownership  and  eingle     JtmiciAnr.  Bupreme  Court:    Chief  Justice, 

tax.    Nevprtheloss,  the  single  tax  amendment  to  R.  O.  Dunbar;  Associate  Justices,  O.  G.  Ellia, 

the  cliarter,  which  was  printed  on  the  same  bal-  H.  D.  Crow,  M.  A.  Fullerton,  VV.  Mount,  M.  F. 

lot,  was  oviTwlu-lniitiffly  defeated.    The   total  Gose,  S.  J.  Chadwick,  George  E.  Morris  and 

Tote  for  CotteriU  was  32,085  and  for  Gill,  31,-  Emmett        Parker — all  Bepublieans,  eseept 

281.  An  attempt  was  UMe  In  March  to  bnng  Chadwiek;  Clerk,  C.  8.  Relnhart. 

about  the  recall  of  the  mayor  of  Tsiooina,  but  St.\te  Liviisi.atube,  1013.    Republicans,  SU'ii- 

thi.s  met  with  failure.    A  complaint  was  tiled,  ate,  27;  Kuu^t,  48;  joint  ballot,  7.).  Democrats, 

bMt  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  a  sufti-  Senate,  7;   House,   18;   joint  ballot.  2.1.  Pro- 

ctent  number  of  names  to  bring  about  the  elec-  gressivea,  Seoate,  7;  Uouse,  30;  joint  ballot^  37> 

tion  for  the  recall.  The  League  of  Washington  RepubUeatt  majority.  Senate,  19;  joint  ballot. 

Municipalities  met  in  convention  at  Wenatchee,  13. 

December  12-14,  and  defined  a  home  rule  pro-  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

gramme  for  the  next  ses.sion  of  the  legislature,  in  the  article  I  nited  St.\tk.s,  section  Congress. 

Tbe  Oleson  Case.  The  decision  rendered  by  WASHINGTON  ACADEMY  OF  SGI- 
Judge  C.  H.  Hanford  of  Washington,  revoUng  BHCBB.  A  society  organised  for  the  asriatanee 
the  citizenship  papers  of  one  Leonard  Oleson  on  of  research  and  the  prosecution  of  any  busineaa 
the  ground  that  be  was  a  Socialist,  attracted  pertinent  to  an  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in 
wide  attention  and  resulted  in  the  introduction  1898.  It  acts  as  a  federal  head  for  the  alliliaU'd 
of  a  resolution  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Berger,  the  snrirties,  which,  with  their  vice-presidents  in 
Soelallst  member  of  Congress,  for  the  impeach-  1912,  were  as  follows:  Anthropological  Society, 
ment  of  Judge  Hanford.  Judge  Hanford  subse-  F.  VV.  Hod^e;  ArchtDological  Society,  Mitchell 
qnentlv  resigned  his  office  and  therefore  it  was  Carroll;  Biological  Society,  E.  VV.  Nelson; 
not  ni  l  -  iry  to  bring  the  charges  to  an  issue.  Botanical  Society,  VV.  K.  Maxon;  Chemical 
In  a  statement  of  bis  defense  given  to  the  press.  Society,  J.  A.  Le  Clerc ;  Engineers  Society,  Q. 
Judge  Banford  declared  that  the  reason  for  his  W.  Littlehales;  Entomological  Society,  A.  L. 
ruling  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Quaintance;  Foresters  Society,  H.  S.  Graves; 
Oleson  or  in  any  alleged  misdeeds  done  by  him.  Geographic  Society,  Henry  Gannett;  Geological 
He  said  that  "Oleson  .ilinitt,  !  fda  is  a  Society,  Dr  il  White;  Historical  Society, 
Socialist  sod  a  frequenter  of  assHjmblages  of  James  DulNy  Morgan;  Medical  Society,  John 
Socialists  in  which  he  participates  as  speaker,  B.  Kic!Mil^;  Philosophical  Society,  E.  B.  Rosa, 
advocating  a  propaganua  for  radical  obanges  Three  scientific  meetings  were  held  during  1912. 
in  the  Institutions  of  the  eonntrj."  He  for  These  dealt  with  sound  waves,  the  recent  work 
ther  affirmed  that  Oleson  was  affiliated  with  a  of  the  €<irne(iie,  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  April 
party  whose  main  object  is  "  the  complete  28,  1011,  and  with  an  exhibit  of  new  and  in- 
elimiaatioo  of  property  rights  in  this  country."  terestb^  apparatus  from  the  United  States 
Furthermore,  Oleson  insisted  that  all  the  land,  aovemmcat  and  other  tcientiflo  laboratoriea  of 
Imlldings.  and  industrial  institutions  should  be*  Washington.  The  president  in  1912  was  F. 
come  the  common  property  of  all  the  people,  Coville.  The  society  pabllslii  s  the  JoMrnat  O/ 
that  when  this  is  done  through  the  ballot  there  the  Washington  Aeademy  of  Sciences. 
will  be  no  more  use  for  the  political  govern-  WASHINGTON  T7NIVBBSITT.  An  instt* 
ment  of  the  country.  Judge  Uaoford  added  that  tution  for  higher  eduntion  at  St.  Louis,  110.^ 
**  those  who  believe  in  the  propagation  of  erode  founded  in  IMS.  The  total  iramber  of  stwbmto 
theories  hostile  to  the  coTistitut ion  ;irc  burred"  in  all  departments  of  the  university  in  the  au- 
.'iiid  the  privilege  of  becoiiiiiig  Daiurah^^etl  is  re-  tumn  of  1912  was  1.326.  The  faculty  numbered 
htnctcd  to  "those  whose  sentiments  arc  com-  147.  Tliere  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
paiible  with  genuine  allegiance  to  the  existing  faculty  duriug  tlie  year  and'  no  noteworthy 
government  as  defined  by  the  oath  which  they  benefactions.  The  produetlvo  fkmds  of  the  unl" 
jire  required  to  take."  He  concludes  bis  state-  versity  amounted  to  $6,697,590  and  thr  int-nm© 
ment  as  follows:  "In  order  to  secure  a  certi-  to  $5»a.{)t5,'?.  The  libcary  contained  ai>out  130,- 
flcate  of  Ti  itDi  ijization  he  intentionally  made  000  v  iliinir-*.  Chancellor,  David  F.  Houston. 
Mpresentatiuns  to  the  court  which  necessarily  WASHINGTON,  UnivebsitIt  OF.  A  State 
dleeeived  the  court,  or  his  application  for  nut-  institution  of  higher  education  at  Seattle^ 
nralieation  would  have  been  denied.  Therefore,  Wash.,  founded  in  1S61.  The  numlwr  of  st^r- 
by  the  petition  which  he  was  required  to  file  dents  enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of 
auid  his  testimony  at  the  ti);;L!  loaring  of  his  the  university  in  the  r  H  u'iite  year  lUll-12 
application,  and  by  taking  tlie  oath  which  was  was  2632.  The  faculty  numbered  143.  Among 
administered  to  him  in  open  court,  be  perpe-  the  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faetd^  during 
trated  a  fraud  upon  the  United  States  and  the  year  were  the  following:  Professor  Fred- 
eommitted  sn  ofTense  for  which  he  may  be  pun-  erick  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  Iowa  was 
ished  as  pr  ivi  Jcd  by  law.  The  ca»<',  therefore,  appointed  head  of  the  d  ■[  ;<  rr ment  of  educatioa 
comes  clearly  within  the  provision  of  the  law  in  place  of  Dr.  E.  O.  Si-  iKi,  resigned;  Dr.  Ed- 
I«quiring  the  court  to  set  aside  and  eanoel  his  win  J.  Yickner  of  Gusiavus  Adolphus  College 
oartifieate  of  naturalization,  and  it  was  ao  de-  was  appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
creed."  Judge  Hanford's  decision  was  widely  Scandinavian  languages;  Miss  Effi^  I.  Raitt, 
criticised  and  Attorney-General  Wickersham  formerly  of  Xortiiw,  .t, ni  T'iiiv<  rsity,  wa-^  up- 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Oleson  bad  been  un-  pointed  head  of  the  department  ot  home  eco- 
Justly  treated.  nomics;  Dr.  Samuel  Lu  jBoothroyd,  formerly  of 

Stats  Govommrt.   Qwpnot,  Bmeat  Lia^  Cornell  University,  waa  appointed  to  the  ehair 

ter;  UcQtemuit*Gh>veraor,  Loula  Hartt  8Mf«>  d  aalromimy  In  place  of  Aatot&mfm  PralMMr 

tmrf  «f  Btata,  I.  M.  Howell;  Traasimr,  Uward  Jainaa  Gould,  nalgMd;  Aasoelala  Pnfcnor  Lea 
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Emerion  Buaett,  formerly  of  Stanford  Uni- 
vmAtj,  was  given  eharge  of  public  speaking 

ami  (Inbate.  Durii);^  tlic  year  an  extension 
division  was  fstablibiied,  with  Profesiwjr  Kilwin 
A.  Start  in  charge.  The  largest  gift  during  tlin 
year  was  a  set  of  chimes,  consiating  of  12  bella* 
costing  $12,500,  presented  by  Colonel  Alden  J. 
Bletben,  a  former  re<fcnt  of  the  tinivrrsitr. 
The  income  of  the  iiniverBity  is  derived  from 
100,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  minimiiin  sidling 
price  fixed  by  law  of  $10  an  acre,  $1,0UU,U00. 
and  a  tract  of  land  in  the  business  district  of 
Seattle  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  State  annually  for  the  ^^uppnrt 
of  the  university  is  about  f175.00l).  'Ih.  li 
brary  rnntninw  51,103  \nIui;h-,-^.  Pr.'r- ulrii  i , 
Thunj:;^  1'.  I'ii  D. 

WASHINQION  AND  LEE  UNIVEBSIIY. 
An  Institution  for  higher  learning  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  founded  in  174!).  The  students  en- 
rolled in  the  autumn  of  IQ\2  nuuitx>rt;«i  47U,  di- 
vided as  follows:  Academic  department,  203; 
mgineerlng  department  59}  l«w  department, 
149.  Hie  faeulty  nnmbered  26.  Professor  R. 
M.  Withers  was  appointed  to  the  Urudford 
chair  of  interuatioual  and  constitutional  law  in 
the  law  acliool.  The  university  received  $10,- 
000  under  the  will  of  Frank '^T.  Howard,  an 
alnmnits,  of  Diew  Orleans,  La.  The  produetive 
fnnd.s  of  the  university  amounted  at  the  end 
of  the  vcar  191 M2  to  $893,979.  The  annual 
income  "is  alwnt  .'S!t5,000.  There  were  50.000 
volumes  in  the  library.  President,  George  H. 
Deanj,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

wAssEBMAn  mrFKwrmcMTO.  see 

Ca:«ceb. 

WATEB  POLLUTION.    See  Sanitatiok. 
WATER  PUEIFZGATION.     The   use  of 

hypochlorite  of  lime  ^bleaching  powder  or 
chloride  of  lime)  or  else  hypochlorite  of  soda 
for  water  disinfection  continues  to  make  mar- 
velous progress.  The  practice  was  begun  a  few 
years  ago,  chiefly  as  an  emergency  measure  in 
ease  of  typhoid  oathreaks  due  to  unfiltered»  pol* 
luted  water.  It  was  continued  as  a  tempoiwy 
protection  against  tj-phoid  pending  the  con- 
struction ol  tillers.  Tiien  it  was  taken  up  as 
an  adjunct  to  atecliaiiical  filtration  nud  grad- 
ually as  supplementary  to  slow  sand  filtration, 
and  'then  to  sedimentation  as  well.  Rapidly  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  StatM,  and  also  the 
smaller  ones,  are  eoming  to  disinfect  their 
water-supplies  by  this  means,  when  those  sup- 

Sliea  are  from  surface  sources.  Minneapolis, 
tinn.,  virtually  completed  a  large  water  me- 
chanical niter  plant,  with  provision  for  using 
hpyoehlorite.  in  1912.  The  use  of  o/onc  for 
disinfection  is  .slowly  extending  in  EuroiH',  hut 
la  making  little  iieadway  in  this  country,  'i  lie 
cost  is  still  high,  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  as  a  rule,  the  water 
must  be  filtered  before  the  ozone  is  applied. 
The  ultra-vicdet  ra}'  {iroee>s  is  as  y«'t  in  its 
infancy. 

WATEA  SUPPLIES,   State  Co.\tbol  or. 

See  SATfTTAlHOlf. 
WATEB  SUPPLY.    See  Aqt'edticts. 
WATERWAYS,  Standard  uk  Pubitt  fob. 

See  SA^■lT.^  I II 

WATER-WORKS.  Important  studies  of 
water  waste  were  made  at  Chicago  and  a  water 
conservation  exhibition,  designed  to  educate  the 
public  against  the  almost  criminal  waste  of 
water    at    Philadelphia,    were    features    uf  the 

year.   Baltimore  and  Sao  Francisco  installed 


special  big^-pressure  water-woilv  systems  for 
fire  protection.  Aside  from  its  high-presswe 

system,  San  Francisco  still  depends  on  a  pri- 
vate company  for  water,  after  every  other  larg« 
city  has  built  or  bought  works.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco project  for  a  great  munidpal  gravity 
water-supply  from  the  headwaters  of  tine  Tm- 
hiniTif  l^iver,  involvi's^'  huge  dam  in  the 
1  letch  iit'tcby  \'alley  aiiii  a  iong  and  large  aque- 
duct, is  still  in  abe\ancc.  A  largf  engineering 
report  on  the  project,  preseutioc  a  scheme  of 
greater  magnitude  tlian  the  earlier  ones,  wai 
made  by  John  R.  Freeman,  and  published  by 
the  city.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
issued  two  volumes  designed  to  show  that  it;^ 
present  and  projected  workii  are  all  i»uitici«ftu 
for  scores  of  years  to  come.  Opponeats  of 
flooding  the  Hetchy  Valley,  which  lies  in  the 
losemite  National  Park,  had  their  innings  in 
November,  1912,  tiefore  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Walter  Fisher,  to  whom  tlie  reports  al- 
ready mentioned  were  made.  The  secretary, 
aided  by  a  board  of  advisory  engineers  (U.  & 
army),  wilt  decide  in  1913  wbe^er  San  l^nm* 
Cisco's  iml  I  of  the  Hetcli  Hetchy  supply  is 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  fk>odiug  of  the 
valley,  fw  which  a  conditional,  but  deferred, 
permit  was  granted  by  ea-Secretary  UarfieM  a 
few  years  ago.  See  Sahitatiozv,  Sewagv  Pmrif^ 

WATSON,    Jamf^    E.     See  Prdsiuettui 

Cans  i'.\n,\. 

WATSOir,    E0«AMUXD     (BaU.)  MABBIOTt. 

An  English  poet,  died  January,  1013.  She 

was  born  in  1863  ari<\  wiis  tlir  wifr  of  T!  H  Mar- 
riott Watson,  the  Kitgiiub  uovtlist.  Aii.u;i^  her 
publications  are:  The  HalUid  uf  the  Bird  Hrnlr, 
a$td  Oiher  Poema;  A  Summer  Sight,  and 
Other  Fotnut;  The  Art  of  the  Houae  (189«); 
After  Sunset  (1903);  and  The  Heart  of  a  Gar- 
den 1 1  ".♦Oo  J .  She  was  a  contributor  of  poetry 
to  n^<^■ll\  I'li.igazines. 

WKATHER  CONDITIONS.  S<e  .Mkteokol- 
ouv. 

WEAVER,  James  B.  An  American  soldier 
and  political  writer,  died  February  6,  IWf. 
He  was  born  in  lJayt*jn,  0.,  in  1833,  and  his 
early  educaliou  was  obtained  from  tlie  pulitic 
schools.  Ue  studied  law  and  in  18o4  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  had  joined  the  Iowa  volunteers 
as  a  privut<  .  in  I  \v|ien  the  war  began  he  was 
mode  a  colonel  ut  this  regiment.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-generai.  After  the  war 
he  resuined  the  study  of  law  and  entered  poli- 
ties. In  1866  he  was  elected  distriet-attomey 
of  tlie  second  judicial  district  of  Iowa  and 
served  in  this  office  for  four  years.  In  1867  he 
Ixcaine    assessor    of    internal    revenue    for  the 

first  district  of  Iowa,  boldiiw  this  office  for 
fonr  years.   He  was  for  several  years  editor  of 

tlie  lotra  Tribune.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to 
the  Furty-sixth  Congresb  as  a  tJreeii backer.  lie 
was  also  elected  to  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
Congresses  in  1885-88.  Ue  was  the  candidate 
for  the  presideney  on  the  Greenhaek  ticket  in 
18f<0,  and  was  again  candidate  for  the  presi- 
deucy  in  1S92  by  the  People's  party.  He  re- 
ceived twenty-two  electoral  \otes.  FrOB  19M 
to  1906  he  was  mayor  of  Colfax,  la. 

WXXDim,  WnxiAH  Baboock.  An  Ameri* 
can  soldier,  manufacturer,  and  writer,  died 
March  29.  1912.  He  was  born  in  Brist-d.  K.  I., 
in  1^;!!  and  studied  at  Brown  Universitv  from 
1848  to  1850.   In  1861  be  engaged  in  the  busi- 
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neS8  of  mannlMtltrinff  woolen&  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  h«  enli8t«(i  an  tirst  lieuteuaiit 
of  artillery  in  the  United  States  volunteers. 
He  participated  in  manj  battles  and  rose  to  be 
eUef  of  artillefy  in  the  1st  dhrisimi  of  the  Sth 
Corps.    He  resigned  from  the  service  in  Au- 

Siat,  18(52.  and  re»uined  businesis  in  Providciic«i. 
e  retired  from  active  business  in  15)02.  He 
was  the  author  of  Morality  of  trohibitory 
Liquor  Laws  <  1875) ;  Social  Law  of  Labor 
(1882);  Economic  and  Social  Historv  of  Vrw 
England,  1620-1789  (1890),  and  War  Uovern- 
metit.  F<.!.-rul  and  State  (1906), 
WEEVII^    See  Coirow. 

WJUUUT8  AVD  muunnuta.  uhitbo 

States  Lecislattox.  In  1912  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  bill  whic}» 
became  Chapter  81  of  the  Lavrs  of  1912,  re 
latiag  to  the  sale  of  commodities.  This  gave 
what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  weights 
and  measures  laws  in  existence  anywhere.  It 
applied  to  all  commodities  and  provided  that 
whoever  sells  any  commodity  what.soever  must 
make  a  written  representation  of  the  quantity. 
The  statute  provided  that  the  State  superin- 
tondent  ol  weights  and  measures,  with  the  co- 
operation of  tne  ehief  and  principal  weights 
and  measures  officials  of  first-class  cities,  ttliould 
establish  tolerances,  rules,  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  a 
board  so  established  during  the  year  issued  tiM 
pretiminary  regolationa  and  requirements  de> 
mandrd  under  the  act;  The  laws  of  1912  also 
contained  statutes  dealing  with  the  method  of 
selling  meat  produets  and  butter,  and  pre- 
aeribed  the  sixes  of  the  containers  for  various 
vegetable  produeta  and  fruit.  This  aet  required 
the  net  contents  of  omtainers  to  be  inriipited 
on  the  outside,  and  provided  for  the  inuiainity 
from  prosecution  of  any  person  who  could  show 
a  guarantee  signed  by  a  wholesaler,  jobber,  or 
manufacturer  frooi  whom  the  eoofinioditj  was 
purchased,  to  the  effect  that  the  person  guar- 
anteeing in  the  first  instance  then  became 
amenable  to  prosecution,  fines,  and  other  penal- 
ties. The  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New 
York  decided  that  it  was  not  legal  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  statute  for  a  dealer  to  place 
on  his  package  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  weight  of  its  contents,  the  word 
"  average,"  with  or  without  other  qualifying 
clause. 

Metric  System;  Recent  Pboobbbs.  Suoeesa* 
ful  progress  was  made  in  1912  in  the  adoption 

of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures 
either  as  an  obligatory  or  permissive  system.  On 
April  1,  the  law  of  Denmark,  promulgated  on 
Mky  4,  1907,  went  definitely  into  etTcct. 
Heneefortli  the  metric  units  are  exelusively  to  be 
enipl-iyed  in  that  country  except  for  tne  agri- 
cultural measures  for  which  the  application  is 
still  deferred.  The  new  system  has  been  em- 
ployed without  detriment  and  to  general  aat- 
isfaetioa.   A  convention  signed  at  Tegncigalpa 

Fi  f'ni.iry  3,  11)T>.  the  dele<.';if r-^  of  the  five 
repulilics,  Costa  iiica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  provided  for  the 
complete  application  on  January  1,  1912,  of  the 
netrie  system.  As  to  the  methods  of  tht  reform 
information,  un}iap[)ily,  was  lacking.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  metric  units  had  already  been 
adopted  for  certain  ap[ilicatiims,  notably  in  pub- 
lic works,  and  it  in  intereiiting  to  note  that  ac- 
aording  to  a  report  addressed  to  the  govern* 
sent  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  English  efl^ineers 


in  the  service  of  the  Siamese  f;nv,  rnmr  !it  at 
that  time  declared  themselves  invariably  well 
satisfied  with  its  use  and  did  not  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  British  srstem  of  weigbta  and  meas- 
ures. In  1910  the  Siamese  govwnment  deelded 
to  adopt  thp  metrical  system  for  all  uses  and 
successively  to  render  it  obligatory  in  each  of 
the  jm  viTiees  according  as  the  machinery  should 
be  created  for  its  application*  Since  it  has 
taken  that  position  the  government  of  Siam  lias 
Tn.Tf!o  p'rc;it  efforts  to  hasten  the  moment  when 
the  system  may  be  applied  throughout  tiie  whole 
country.  In  19U8  the  imperial  Chinese  gov- 
ernment decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  measures  that  was,  in  great  part  decimal, 
and  in  which  the  unit  of  length  was  by  definition 
equal  to  32  centimeters,  showing  thus  its  in- 
ti'ntion  of  preparing  by  an  intermediate  stage 
for  complete  metrical  reform.  Such  reform  is 
in  process  of  realization*.  The  government  of 
the  Chinese  Renublio  presented  in  effect  to  the 
Chambers  a  bill  providing  for  the  immediate 
and  obligatory  employment  of  the  metric  system. 
Without  waiting  for  a  vote  on  that  bill 
the  Peking  government  began  preparatory 
Studies  in  order  to  take  a  definite  step  in  the 
reform.  The  British  eoloniea  have  not  remained 
behind  in  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of  deci- 
mal measures.  At  Malta  the  complete  appli- 
cation of  the  metric  system  was  decided  upon  in 
December,  1910,  to  become  effective  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  January,  1912.  On  the  latter  date, 
however,  it  was  deferred  until  July,  1912,  and 
finally  to  July  1.  1013.  On  August  4  the 
Aust r;iti;i n  house  of  representatives  decided  to 
propose  to  the  imperial  conference  the  obliga* 
tory  employment  of  the  metric  system  in  all 
the  British  Empire  and  tf  this  result  could  not 
be  obtained,  to  agree  with  New  Zealand  to 
adopt  it  without  delay.  The  Imperial  confer- 
ence did  not  see  fit  to  follow  the  suggfstions 
of  the  Australian  parliament  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  second  part  of  the  decLtion 
of  the  bouse  would  soon  go  into  effeet.  Ihe 
I'nion  of  South  Africa  has  taken  an  equally 
important  step  toward  the  adoption  of  the  met- 
ric system  by  the  elaboration  of  a  bill  pub- 
lished on  February  10,  1912,  in  the  Union  Ga- 
zette Extraordinary  and  of  which  the  first  arti- 
cle is  couched  in  the  following  language: 
"  From  a  date  to  be  fi.\ed  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette,  the  lawful 
and  standard  measures  of  weight  capacity  (or 
volume),  length,  superficial  area  and  cubic  con- 
tent shall,  throughout  the  Union,  be  those  de- 
scribed in  the  second  schedule  to  this  act  and 
no  other."  The  .second  schedule  provided  in  the 
lirst  place  for  metric  measures;  in  the  second 
place,  for  British  measures  and  those  of  the 
Dutch  eolonista.  Thus  it  is  the  undisguised  in- 
tention of  the  leglsaltnre  to  give  preponder* 
ance  to  the  metric  system. 

Besides  these  accessions  either  actual  or  in 
preparation  which  have  just  been  enumerated, 
it  IS  interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been 
other  adoptions  of  the  metric  system  of  which 
tlu-  most  important  are  those  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
goviua  and  Iklgian  Congo.  The  adherents  to 
the  metric  system  already  make  a  long  list, 
which  is  as  follows:  Austria,  Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Colombia,  Gosta 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Gua- 
temala, Honduras,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Niea* 
ragua,  Norway,  Peru,  Rumania,  Salvador,  Ser- 
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▼ia,  Sp«ia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Uru- 
g|uay.  The  inclusion  of  Siam  and  China  in  this 
list  is  a  question  only  of  a  short  tinae.  The 
metric  system  is  prRctically  permissive  in  the 
United  Statf-i  )Mii.'.tory  for  the  medical  de- 
partments of  the  uutional  p^vernment),  in 
Greece,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Russia  (ob- 
ligatory in  military  medicine),  in  Egypt  (obli- 
gatory in  public  works  and  in  goremment 
transactions),  in  Turkey,  in  Bullvia,  and  in 
Paraguay.  The  obligatory  adoption  of  the  met- 
ric system  rejected  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
«  vote  in  the  House  ol  Comioona  by  a  majority 
•f  82  Totea  on  Mareh  22,  1M7,  will  certainly 
be  hastrned  by  the  vigorous  movement  in  its 
favor  in  the  British  colonies.  The  British  gov- 
ernment hns,  in  fact,  in-itituted  a  royal  com- 
mission charged  with  the  study  of  measures  de- 
signed to  increase  the  oomiame  of  tlie  mother 
country  with  the  colonies  and  with  foreign 
countries.  The  quention  of  the  reform  of 
weiphts  and  mr.i^Kn  >  ]«,  one  of  the  first  on  the 
programme  of  the  commisiiion.  Parailet  to  this 
reform,  the  application  of  the  metric  system  has 
been  adopted  in  certain  international  branches 
of  commerce.  For  example,  the  trade  in  precious 
fifoncs,  in  whicli  tho  carat,  differing  in  the  re- 
spective countries,  was  nowhere  a  simple  sub- 
multiple  of  the  gram.  (See  Iktexkational 
Mrtbic  CABAT.j  Beaidea  these  aceeoaions  to 
the  principles  of  the  ajttem,  it  ii  interesting  to 
note  a  marked  tendency  toward  extending  the 
principle  of  legal  uniformity  to  other  niensures 
than  those  of  space  and  quantity  of  material  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  limited.  Dynamic 
and  thermal  tptantitiet,  aueh  aa  energy  in  all 
its  forro«,  have  become  the  subjects  of  constant 
change  and  their  use  demands  their  own  special 
measures  just  as  in  tlie  case  of  those  quanti- 
ties whose  units  have  been  for  a  long  time  de- 
fined in  the  laws.  For  the  expression  of  these 
unite  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  whose  fundamental 
nntta  liave  been  loaned  to  the  metric  system, 
gives  a  code  of  measures  univorsally  adopted  in 
the  sciences  and  from  which  the  electrical  in- 
dustries have  equally  profited.  A  more  com- 
plete elaboration  of  the  rational  ayatema  of 
neasnres  beginning  with  the  finidamental  units 
of  t^i  Tin  Ut  or  kilogram  and  the  second,  i« 
about  to  be  carried  out.  It  attracts  tlic  close 
attention  of  scientists  and  technicians,  and 
equally  concerns  the  law-makers.  The  Hungar- 
ian law  of  January  10,  1907,  givea  a  large  place 
f<i  ihv  rntiprtn!  units  for  the  measure  of  energy. 
Jiw  Htilgariita  law  of  A|)ril  10  has  sanctioned 
a  similar  measure  of  progress  and  the  definite 
form  under  which  definitions  must  be  given  is 
laid  down  in  the  laws  that  are  in  preparation 
in  Argentina  and  France.  The  application  of 
rational  principles  led  to  the  joule  and  the 
watt  as  units  for  energy  and  power.  The  em- 
ployment of  these  units  by  electricians  in  all 
oottntries  will  shortly  result  in  imposing  then 
upon  all  the  industriea.  Thia  will  be  a  new 
and  important  conquest  for  the  metric  tyatem. 

WEIHAIWEI.  The  territory  leased  by 
China  to  Great  Bfitain.  situated  on  the  north- 
eaat  coast  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula  and  com- 
poaed  of  the  ialand  of  Liukung,  all  the  islands 
in  Weihalwei  Bay,  and  a  strip  of  mainland  ten 
miles  wide  along  the  entire  eoast  line.  Total 
area,  28.5  square  miles;  population  (wnRim  of 
IflU).  147.177.  Port  Edward  is  the  chief  port 
and  the  residence  of  the  commissioner  (1012, 
Sir  J.  H.  Stewart  Loekhart)  . 


WELFABE  WOBK.  Durine  the  past  fev 
years  there  has  been  a  verv  stnking  extension 

of  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  employer* 
designed  to  better  tlie  liealth  and  increa.^e  the 
efficiency  and  contentment  of  their  workers. 
This  welfare  work  has  taken  a  great  variety 
of  forms  extending  all  the  way  from  dcui  fas' 
tory  yards  to  old-age  pension  systems.  One 
of  the  most  active  agencies  in  the  promotion  of 
welfare  work  is  the  Nnti '  timI  (  ivic  Federation, 
which  has  a  special  department  devoted  to  it. 
Among  the  features  of  such  work  promoted  tOT 
this  department  are:  More  sanitary  work 
places;  recreation  opportunities  and  facilities; 
educatii  rial  .i  I \  mtages;  rental  or  sale  of 
houses  to  empiuyees;  and  provitknt  {uud«  for 
loans  to  employees,  ridwcas  insurance,  and 
other  normal  expenditures,  aa  well  aa  proviaim 
for  old  age.  Thus  the  introduction  of  sanitary 
science  into  factory  construction  and  manage- 
ment has  resulted  in  better  air  and  light,  more 
healthful  temperature,  pure  water,  l&TatotJ 
facilities,  clean  and  cheery  Inneh  TOoma»  rest 
rooms,  and  hoapitel  rooms  with  attendant 
nurses  for  the  injured  or  temporarily  sick. 
Recreational  and  educational  advantages  have 
similarly  been  developed  more  or  less  elabor- 
ately, depending  on  the  character  of  the  indue- 
try  and  the  enfliuaiasm  of  the  employer.  The 
construction  of  model  towns  or  suburbs  for 
employees  has  not  been  carried  as  far  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  but  is  becoming  a  con- 
spicuous feature  ol  this  efforts  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  workers.  Those  of  recent  ton- 
struction  embody  the  best  itb  of  city  plan- 
ning with  provision  for  g.irdLiii.  parks,  play- 
grounds, gymnasium,  and  recreation  centre,  li- 
brary, and  civic  centre.  There  are  now  nur 
meroiit  cowpanin  that  bave  regularly  employed 
welfare  r\rvr\s  who  organize  and  sujurvisp 
the  induhUi.il  betterment  activities  in  all  re- 
spects. One  of  the  new  features  of  such  work 
is  instruction  of  the  workers  in  personal  hy- 
giene; especially  is  attention  being  giten  to 
the  instruction  of  girl  and  women  workers  in 
the  care  of  their  bodies.  So  also  there  are  in- 
staiictB  of  regular  in-tnirti  ii  in  domestic 
science  at  the  employer's  expense  in  plants  em- 
ploying many  young  womcil.  Thia  looks  for- 
ward to  the'tinie  when  tUMf  ol  them  will  ba 
wives  and  mothers. 

Many  employers  have  enlisted  in  the  cam- 
paign against  tbe  loan  ahark.  There  is  scarcely 
an  employer  of  labor  some  of  whose  employeea 
do  not  find  themselves  unexpect*'dly  in  argent 
need  of  money  as  a  result  of  accident,  sickness, 
surgical  operation,  funeral  expenses,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  common  incidents.  These  hsve 
furnished  the  loan  afaaric's  opportunity  and  be 
has  loaned  at  exorbitant  rates  and  under  hard 
conditions.  Thus  the  money-lender  fattened 
upon  human  misfortune.  Welfare  work  to 
remedy  this  evil  baa  taken  the  form  of  loana 
by  employers  at  low  rates  of  interest  or  even 
without  inlcrt'.t;  this  h  usually  accompanied 
by  a  depubit  system  whereby  the  employer  pays 
more  tiian  Sanaga-bank  interest  on  deposits  of 
his  own  empk^NM*.  Thia  stimulates  thrift  and 
provides  the  worker  with  a  fund  of  hie  own  In 
case  of  any  unexpected  need.    See  TxiAX  Sharks. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  plans  of  welfare 
work  is  that  instituted  by  the  United  Ststes 
Steel  Corporatioii  in  the  latter  part  of  1911., 
Tbfa  Is  under  tbe  immediate  snperviaioa  of  Dr.. 
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Thomas  Darlington,  formerly  health  commia- 
■ioDer  of  Now  ^'ork  Citj.  The  estimated  coet  in 
1912  WM  «6,000,(M]|0.  Ill  tbe  flrst  dIium  tbouM 
hi  m«nt{on«d  the  eompreliciitiw  pMn*  for  b«* 

I'iiirnt  r.:-f\-i-n'inn  anil  compensation,  for  n"^- 
iireimiit  jjenbioiis,  aud  for  profit-sharing.  Thus 
tbe  campaign  for  accident  prevention  coat  over 
$2,500,000  «nd  oow  eotailn  nn  aDDUAl  cost  o( 
$750,000;  the  pl«ii  of  x-«^  t  j  i.satfcm  for  «ccl* 
dents,  inclufling  hospitals,  and  medical,  and 
sargieal  attendance,  costs  ahoiit  $2,000,000  an- 
BUally;  for  old-age  pensioiiB  there  has  been  pro- 
Tided  ft  Mnnaneni  fund  of  $12,000j000.  More 
than  IMO  enplojee*  have  lietfn  retired  on  pen- 
sions varying  from  $12  to  $100  per  month  at 
an  annual  cost  to  tbe  corporation  of  $700,000. 
The  new  departure  has  undertaken  an  extensive 
plan  for  saoitation  and  welfare  costing  in  tbe 
first  year  $1,250,000.  Among  theee  aetivitlen 
are:  Perfected  FcvMge  diBposal;  pure  water  in 
plants  and  conipuny  houses;  drainage,  fly  pre- 
vention; weed  cutting  and  garhuge  collcetios; 
installation  of  wash  rooms;  shower  baths  and 
swimming  pools;  playgrounds  for  emptoyeeB* 
children;  and  provision  of  lunch-rooms,  wait- 
ing-rooms, better  light,  and  ventilation.  Not 
all  of  these  have  been  undertaken  by  all  the 
companies.  The  corporation  has  announced 
its  Delief  that  "  following  in  the  wake  of  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  tbe  steel  industry, 
there  will  naturally  come  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  which  will  frml  fnu.ird  iniTrjso, 
of  efficiency  and  resourcefuinenu  m  the  working 
population.'*  See  Umtkd  Statf.s  9raL  OOB^ 
POBATiox,  paragraph  Labor  Conditioitt. 

Many  trade-union  leaders  continued  to  look 
with  Buspicion  on  the  vario  us  kinds  of  welfare 
work,  including  old-age  pension  and  accident 
eompenaation  systems.  Their  fear  is  that  by 
thsM  niMM  tbe  worlcen  will  b«  ao  tied  to  their 
jotM  tliat  all  dfeetive  weans  of  bettering  their 
conditions,  as  by  strikes,  will  be  made  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  extreiuely  difficult.  Mr.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  speaking  before  the  organized  la- 
bor of  Massachusetts  in  September^  declared 
that  these  schemes  **  create  a  new  form  of  peon- 
age." Moreover,  many  workers  prefer  to  get 
their  betterments  in  the  form  of  higher  wages 
which  they  may  then  devote  as  they  individually 
choose  to  higher  standards  of  living.  They 
stronglr  resent  tbe  eleinent  of  tutelage  in- 
Tolvea  in  having  social  betterment  plans  handed 
down  to  them  from  higher  authorities.  Thus 
between  merely  enlightened  selfishness  on  the 
employer's  part  and  thankless  acceptance  on 
Um  laborer's  part,  welfare  work  does  not  aoem 
deKt-nrrl  tn  mUe  the  labor  problem. 

WELliAND  CANAL.    See  Canals. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
for  tiie  higher  education  of  women  at  VVellesley, 
Mass.,  founded  in  1875.  The  total  enrollment 
in  the  autumn  of  1912  was  1424.  Tb«  faculty 
numbered  17."?.  The  following  promotions  among 
the  members  of  the  faculty  are  important:  As- 
sociate Professors  Eva  Chandler,  mathematics, 
Margaret  Pollock  Sherwood,  Bn^rfL  literature, 
and  Alice  Robertson,  zoOkigy*  were  appointed 
professors  in  their  respective  departments.  A 
number  of  instructors  became  .t-^  m 'ntr  pro- 
fessors, and  several  assistants  became  instruc- 
tors. The  most  potetwortby  benefaction  re- 
oeived  during  the  fMf  was  a  scholarship  of 
$10,000.  The  productive  funds  at  the  end  of 
the  collegiate  year  1012,  amounted  to  $940,- 
814j  and  tbe  income  was  $59,969.   Tbe  library 


contained  73,100  valumes.    Dean,  Ellen  F.  Pen- 
dleton. 

WELLS,  AiMOW  Bbown.  An  American 
soldier,  died  September  7,  1912.  He  was  born 
]'A  New  York  City  in  1842.  In  1863  he  was 
appuiiited  first  lieutenant  of  the  first  battalion 
of  Nevada  Cavalry,  and  was  pngnoted  to  be 
captain  in  tbe  following  jpear.  He  was  honor- 
ably  mustered  out  of  service  in  1866  and  in 
1860  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the 
8th  United  States  Cavalry.  He  rose  through 
the  different  ranks  of  service  until  be  beeune 
brigadier^eDcr^  in  1M9»  «ul  in  tbe  nme  year 
was  retired  from  active  service  at  hii  own  re> 
quest,  afttr  tliirtj  years  spent  iVi  tlu  army. 
This  included  service  in  Cuba  during  the  Span- 
ish-AmerloMi  War,  in  China  during  the  Boner  , 
BebriligMt  ud  in  the  Philippine  Islande. 

WBUjB,  H.  O.    See  LrrBBATvnB,  Ekuubh 

AND  AMKRICAN. 

WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT.  Sec 
Gkkat  Bhitain,  History. 

WSJXVSLL,.  OUVEB  CLuiTOM.  An  American 
astroiH»ner,  dfed  Kovember  6,  1$12.  He  was 

bnrn  in- Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1845,  and  graduated 
.11  iiates  College  in  1S08.  In  the  aume  year  he 
became  an  asBistant  in  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory. For  the  ten  years  following  1809  he  was 
a  civil  and  hydraulie  engineer.  In  the  latter 
year  he  again  became  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
1898,  vl.i  n  he  waa  appoiutiMi  assistant  profes- 
sor. During  his  term  at  the  observatory  he 
had  charge  of  the  reductions  and  calculations 
for  the  Annalt  of  the  Observatory  and  was  also 
orbit  calculator.  He  made  upward  of  1000  ob- 
servstitinH.  IJr  acliieved  distinction  by  his  dis- 
Ooveries  of  several  stars.  He  waa  a  contributor 
to  journals  of  astronomy. 

wBBNHEBk  Sir  Jmats.  An  English  capi- 
taUat,  died  May  22,  1912.  He  was  bom  In 
Darmstadt  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  in 
1850.  His  commercial  career  was  begun  in  a 
banking  house  in  Frankfort,  but  early  in  1870 
he  removed  to  London  as  a  clerk  in  an  AagUh 
German  firm.  He  returned  to  Germany  st  tiie 
niir!)rf';ik  of  thr  Franco-German  War  and  served 
througiiout  tli.*t  conflict.  After  the  war  he  en- 
gaged in  business  for  a  short  time  in  Paris, 
but  at  the  close  of  1871  be  went  to  South 
Africa,  where  the  diamond  fields  had  recently 
been  discovered  and  the  city  of  Kimberley  bad 
just  been  founded.  His  mission  to  South  Africa 
was  the  purchase  and  exportation  of  diamonds. 
He  remained  in  Kimberley  for  nearly  ten  years 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great  fortune. 
He  became  tbe  South  African  representative  of 
a  great  French  diamond  house  and  in  1880  waa 
trarisfi  rred  to  London  as  English  partner  in 
tbe  firm  of  Porges  and  VVernher.  In  1884  he 
returned  to  Kimberley  and  remained  there  for 
the  year.  During  this  visit  he  formed  a  con- 
nection with  the  late  Alfred  Beit,  who  became 
thf  Kiii.'ierley  representative  of  the  firm.  Two 
years  previously  tiie  firm  of  H.  Eckstetu  and 
Co.  bad  been  founded  at  JobMUieflburg  as  a 
branch  of  tlie  buainess  of  Porgpa  and  Wernber. 
This  branch  wss  formed  si  a  result  of  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  the  WitwaU  i  sr;i  nd  in 
1886.  From  that  date  the  fortunes  of  the  tirm 
began  to  increase  greatly.  In  1888  as  a  result 
of  tbe  amalgamation  of  tbe  diamond  mines  of 
Kimberley  by  tiie  Inte  Oeil  Rhodes  and  Alfred 
Beit,  Wernher  became  ihc  life  u''  ^ ci u  ir  of  the 
De  Beers  corporation.    Before  the  close  of  the 
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following  year  Mr.  Forges  retired  from  buai- 
Dess  and  the  firm  assumed  tlie  name  under 
which  it  became  famous,  Wernher,  Beit,  and 
Co.  The  partinTs  in  this  firm  formed  a  com- 
bination of  extraordinary  strength  and  amassed 
a  gn>at  fortune.  Besides  playing  a  great  part 
in  t'i<  'Vernment  of  D*  I><M'rn.  Wernher  was 
a  director  of  the  Kuud  Mines,  and  chairman  of 
the  Oentral  Mining  Investment  Oorporation.  A 
lew  yean  before  bis  dmfch  ium  mm»  was  before 
the  public  in  eonneetioB  with  tlie  proaeeution 
<if  a  Froiiehmun  named  Lemoine,  who  haH  ob- 
tained from  him  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
pretCDM  of  having  discovered  a  prooeaa  foir 
ibe  manufactare  of  diamosda.  Lemoine  waa 
enbeequently  aenteaeed  to  aix  yeara*  itdpriaon* 
mpnt  for  fraud.  Wernher  was  created  a  baro- 
nr-t  in  1003.  At  the  time  of  the  South  African 
War  he,  with  his  partner,  provided  the  funds 
which  enabled  the  citizena  of  Jobanneaburg  to 
raise  a  volunteer  r^ment.  He  waa  mueb  in- 
terested in  educatiun  and  in  February,  1911,  waa 
awarded  the  fjuld  medal  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  and  ^wetullurgy  in  reeof»nition  of  his 
services  to  the  advancement  of  technological 
education.  A  short  time  before  this  he  g$m 
$60,000  to  the  National  Phy»ical  Laboratory 
for  the  extension  of  the  metallurgical  depart- 
ment. Til-  ;_'ieatest  monument  to  his  muniti- 
reiue,  however,  will  be  tlie  new  South  African 
I  niversity.  to  which  he  and  his  partner,  Alfred 
Beit,  made  large  gifta.  He  was  well  known  as 
an  art  oolleetor  and  was  conspicuous  in  philan- 
thropic  and  Bocial  movementH. 

WESLEYAN  METBODIST  CONNECTION 
OF  AMESICA.  This  denomination  was  founded 
in  1843  by  members  of  the  Metbodiai  £piaoopal 
Church  who  itrongly  opposed  the  inntltntion  ol 
slavery.  In  ini2  there  were  l«..jin  members  or 
communicants,  613  ministers  and  519  churches, 
'ihe  1  iirc  li  property  is  valued  at  approximately 
1050,000.  Among  the  educational  ioatitutlona 
maintained  are  Houghton  Seminary  at  Hoogh* 
ton,  N.  Y.,  Miltonvale  College  at  Miltonvale, 
Kan.,  and  Central  College  at  Central,  S.  C.  The 
official  journal  of  the  denomination  is  the  Wes- 
ley an  Methodist,  published  at  Sjraeuac,  N.  Y. 
The  highest  authority  is  the  quadrennial  gen- 
eral conference.  The  la-«t  meetinf*  of  this  body 
was  held   in  October,  Ittll.    The  denomination 

carries  on  missions  In  Slenm  LeoBS,  Wast 

Africa,  and  in  India. 

WESLEYAN  XTOTVEBSITY.  An  instita. 
tion  of  higher  education  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
founded  in  1831.  The  enrollment  in  all  depnrt- 
menta  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  i  1 1  ' 
waa  406,  The  faculty  numbered  40.  Duraut 
Drake,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  associate  pro* 
feasor  of  ethic!<  and  religion.  During  the  yenr 
an  endowment  fund  of  §1,000,000  was  completed 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  alumni  of  the 
university.  The  productive  funds  amounted  on 
June  SO,  1918,  to  $1,814,150.  The  income  from 
investments  amounted  to  $84,226,  and  from 
other  -xonrces.  $59,223.  There  were  about  90,- 
000  volume!*  in  t)ie  library.  President,  William 
A,  Shaoklin,  D.  D. 

WESTERN  AUBTRAUA.  A  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Area,  976.920 
square  utiles.  Population  (census  of  April  3, 
1911).  282,114,  exclusive  of  full-blooded  ahorigi- 
nalfl.  Perth,  the  capital,  had  36,767  inhabi- 
tants; with  suburbs,  106,702.  Governor  in 
1912,  Sir  Qerald  Strieklaad,  who  was  appointed 
to  be  governor  of  Mew  Booth  Wales  in  1818, 


when  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  Darron.  the  governor 
of  Tasmania,  wouhl  >iuccee<i  him  as  governor  of 
Western  Australia.  Premier  in  1912,  Jolia 
Scadden.    See  Apotealia.   

WESTEBN  PHILOSOPHIC  SOCZBTT.  See 
Pbilobofhic  Socimr,  Webtekx. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY.  An 
institution  for  higlier  education  at  Cleveiaad, 
O.,  founded  in  1826.  The  number  (rf  studenti 
enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1U12  wait  1380.  ihe 
faculty  numbered  242.  There  were  no  njte- 
worthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 
During  the  year  a  special  endowment  funi  of 
$1,000,000  f  ir  til.'  in.  ;!cal  department  of  th.> 
university  wa-s  comjiieted.  The  pruuuttivj 
funds  amounted  to  about  $3,500,000,  and  He 
income  to  about  $170,000  annually.  The  libraiy 
eontained  about  100,000  volumes.  Presidest, 

Charles  F.  Tfnving,  D.  D. 

WEST  INDIAN  HTTBBICAirES.  See 
Mia'h.oaoiLxj  v. 

WEST  VIROINIA.  Popuution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled 
during  1012  out  of  the  total  population  of 
1.221,119  in  1910,  57,072  were  foreign-Uirn 
whiteH,  compared  with  22,379  in  1900.  Of  these 
the  Isrgaat  number.  njt22,  came  from  lUtfi 
from  Germany,  0316;  from  Atmtria,  8682;  froin 
IlunijiLry,  5707  ;  from  Russia,  5142.  Other  Eu 
ropean  countries  were  represented  by  smaller 
numbers.  Tho  negroes  in  the  State  in  1910 
numbend  04,173  and  the  muiattoes  20378*  In 
1880  the  negroes  numbered  S2,0M  snd  the  mu- 
iattoes 9354. 

AOBICULTUHE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pnK 
dueti(m  of  tl>e  principal  eri^  in  1011  and  IBIS 
•re  shown  helow: 


Acrease 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

7tS.0<M 

24.606,000 

fi6.sas.iss 

ISll 

707.000 

18,170.000 

is.ssuici 

?3S,000 

S.378.0O0 

S.411.000 

liill 

238.000 

1.7.17,000 

X.792.0O0 

....mz 

lU.OOO 

a.itis.ooo 

1.461. POT 

mi 

IIO.OOO 

2, 4:  "J  ■■'■■:) 

1.3i5."0" 

Rye   

1912 

17.000 

221.CM>0 

ise.c-j'^ 

1911 

17.U00 

187.000 

168.('*>J 

Potatoes 

....1912 

47.000 

6,264,«ai<* 

3.2t4.tKW 

1911 

44.000 

1,980.000 

2,069.000 

74K.0O0 

a  1.028.000 

15.420.<I0« 

1911 

ail'fjSft 

a4sa.ooe 

S.6SS,«M 

Totaeeo  . 

JMM  bU.Mt,OM 

IMl 

18.«e0  b  It  J69.M0 

aTaasL 

bPoun 

A[i\KK\i  Pboihttton.  The  total  production 
of  petroleum  in  the  State  in  1911  was  9,795.464 
barrels,  compared  with  a  production  of  11,753.- 
071  barrels  in  1810.  The  product  of  1810  was 
the  largest  ever  obtained  In  the  State.  Several 

ini|>ortaiit  'm1  iitM.s  were  [liscoverri^  i!i!rinR  th^ 
vinr.  There  were  1191  wells  completed  in  the 
State  in  IHll. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Weat  Virginia  ia 
1811  waa  58,881,880  ahift  tone,  Talued  at  8tt,- 

(M0.rA5.  Since  1909  the  State  hn^  ranke,! 
ond  in  the  coal-producing  States.  It  ittanib 
atone  in  the  low  average  price  which  its  eoal. 
some  of  it  the  highest  grade  bituminous,  briafs 
to  the  producer.  In  1811  the  average  prise 
p<  r  t  in  was  90  cents.  The  production  in  1911 
showed  a  decrease  from  that  of  1910  by  1,839,43^' 
tons.  The  production  of  1910,  however,  was 
above  the  normal  on  aeeouut  of  atrikca  in  other 
coal*miniag  regiona.  Tha  nwaibtr  of  mm  cm* 
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plojed  in  tlie  oonl  mines  of  the  Stote  in  1911 
was  66^. 

The  value  of  the  hrick  and  tile,  pottery,  and 
other  clay  products  in  1911  was  ^,333,420,  an 
increase  of  9385,876^  eompnnd  with  the  flnirca 
for  1910. 

MAmTrACTum.  The  Thirteenth  Oensos  itn- 

tistica  are  for  the  calendar  year  1909  and  were 
eompiled  in  1912.  While  West  Virginia  is  more 
a  mining  than  a  manufacturing  State,  it  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  development  of 
maaufacturea  on  account  of  the  Test  deposits 
of  coal,  the  abundance  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  abundant  timber,  and  gasoline,  and  water- 
power  facilities.  It  will  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowisff  table  that  the  number  of  manufactur- 
ing embliahmenU  in  1909  was  2081^  wliidi  gavt 
sm^oyment  to  71,46S  pstaons. 


p.c. 

NvmhererAmooat    of  Inc. 

Number  of  establlah- 


MM 

t4W 

».f 

Persons   engaKed  In 

manufaclures  .. 

71.469 

4t,SW 

41.1 

Proprleiurs      a  n  d 

firm    membera. .. 

2.599 

2.230 

16.6 

Suluried  employees. 

4.971 

2.(192 

71.9 

Wase  e(unierB(aT- 

4S.7n 

orase  number).. 
Mmanr  hofaonower 

<S.8M 

4f.a 

217,496 

138,578 

66.9 

186,821,000 

73.8 

144.666.000 

86.738.000 

66.8 

88.710.000 

24.052.000 

60.9 

6,710.000 

2.899.000 

97.0 

S3.000.000 

21.153.000 

56. 0 

92.878.000 

64,419.000 

70.7 

Mlscellantouii  .... 

13.078,000 

8.267.000 

58  2 

Value  of  products.. 

1S1.960.000 

99,041.000 

63.6 

Valve   of  products 

leas  coat  of  mA- 

S4.8 

44.ttS,M0 

The  larg^t  value  of  product  was  in  industries 

connected  with  lumber  and  timber,  $28,758,000; 
iron  and  steel  products  were  valued  at  $22,435,- 
000;  leather  products,  112,451,000,  glass,  $7,- 
779,000;  floor  and  gristmill  products,  $7,(39ti,- 
000.  The  total  numMr  of  persons  employed  in 
manufaetures  in  the  State  in  1900  was  71.4«3, 
of  whom  60,121  were  male  and  5342  female. 
TIm  number  of  persons  employed  under  16  years 
of  age  was  1053.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor 
for  49.3  per  cent  of  the  warn  earners  were 
60  a  week;  only  16.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  work- 
ing in  establishments  where  the  prevailing  hours 
■mm  less  than  64  a  weelc,  and  12.9  per  cent,  in 
thoBe  where  tbej  were  more  than  60  a  week. 
TIm  largest  numlier  of  wage^rners  was  in 
Wheeling,  7809;  in  Huntington,  3156;  in  Par* 
kersburg,  1495;  and  in  Martinsburg,  1420. 

Fi.N.\NCE.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  from  the  State  fund  amounted  to  $4,625,- 
Sli,  and  from  the  general  school  fund  to  $797,- 
1S6.  The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
iiniountcd  to  $4,486,307,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
#1^16,515,  U>  which  should  be  added  the  in- 
Tceted  portion  of  the  irreducible  school  fund, 
$973,200,  making  a  toUl  balance  of  $2,580,716. 
The  chief  expenditures  were  for  education,  for 
the  maintenance  of  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  and  lor  the  salaries  of  State  oili- 
cere.  There  is  no  State  debt. 

CHAnrms  amd  OoSBEcnoNS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  instltotiona  of  the  State,  with 
their  populations  on  5?eptember  30,  1912,  were 
M  follows:    West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the 


Insan^lOOfi;  Seoood  Hospital  for  tbte  Insane^ 
000;  West  Virginia  Asylum,  636;  Miners'  Hos- 

piUl  No.  1,  72;  Miners'  Hospital,  No.  2,  24; 
Miners'  Hospital,  No.  3,  24;  West  Virginia 
Penitentiary,  1128;  West  Virginia  Reform 
School,  2S6;  West  Virginia  In^trial  Home 
fbr  Oirls,  77;  West  Tirgiain  8«boo1  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  184;  West  Virginia  Colored 
Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School,  78; 
Children's  Home,  52.  The  Colored  Orphans' 
Hona  ami  Industrial  School  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginift  OhiMrenls  Rome  are  instttvtioDs  which 
have  been  recently  established  by  the  State 
legislature.  The  legislature  also  established  a 
State  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  which  was  saadj 
for  patienta  on  Deeeraber  1,  1912. 

Politics  and  Qoternvekt 

The  I^islature  did  not  meet  in  1012,  as  the 
sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 
1011.  The  next  session  convenes  January  9, 
1013.  Elections  for  governor  and  other  State 
officers  were  held  on  November  6. 

On  Mav  16  the  Republican  State  convention 
instructed  sixteen  of  the  State  delegates  to 
vote  for  Roo.sevcit  at  tlio  national  convention. 
The  Democratic  delegates  were  instructed  to 
▼ota  lor  Champ  Clark.  The  Republican  State 
primary  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers 
nominated  Henry  D.  Hatfield  for  governor.  The 
Democrats  nominated  William  R.  Thompson. 
The  Progressive  party  had  no  candidates  for 
State  olBeers  in  the  field.  This  party  held  its 
first  convention  <m  Jnly  30  and  ciiose  dele* 
gates  to  the  National  Progressive  eonventiton. 
The  election  on  November  5  resulted  as  follows: 
Wilson  113,048,  Roosevelt  78^19,  Taft  56,667, 
Debs  15,346,  and  Chafln  458i.  Wilson's  plural- 
ity was  34,227.  For  governor,  Hatfield,  Repuh* 
liean,  received  TXtJMx  votes,  Thompson,  Demo* 
crat.  119,173,  Hilton,  Socialist*  Ujm,  and  Jaele- 
Boa,  Prohibition,  5816. 

State  Govebnmbnt.  Governor,  H.  D.  Hat* 
field;  SeereUry  of  SUte,  Stuart  F.  Reed;  Su- 
perintendent of  Free  Sehools,  M.  P.  Shawkey; 
Auditor,  John  R.  Darst;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Howard  E.  Williams;  Attorney-General, 
A.  A.  Lilly;  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Long;  Adjutant- 
General,  Charles  D.  Elliott;  SeereUry  SUte 
Board  of  .Agrieulture,  J.  M.  Millan— all  Repub- 
lic;! ns. 

JuDiciAKT.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals — ^Pree- 
ident,  L.  Judson  Williams;  Associate  Jusliws, 
George  Poffenbar^r,  Ira  E.  Robinson,  Charles 
W.  Lynch,  Henry  BfHkr;  derl^  W.  B.  ICatiiawa 
~all  Republicans. 

State  Leoislatube,  1913.  Senate,  Demoerats 
](].  Ivepublicana  14;  House,  Democrats  33,  Re- 
publicans 53;  joint  ballot.  Democrats  49,  Re- 
publicans 67.  Democratic  majority  in  Senate  2. 
Republican  majority  House  20;  on  joint  lial* 
lot  18. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  Ik?  found 
in  the  article  Umtico  St&TES,  section  CongresB. 

WEST  VISGINIA  UNIVEBSITY.  A 
State  institution  for  higher  education  at  Mor* 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  founded  in  1867.  The  en- 
rollment in  the  colleges  of  the  university  in  the 
autumn  of  1912  was  476,  and  in  the  various 
schools  109w  The  faculty  numbered  05. .  Sev- 
eral new  members  of  the  faculty  were  appointed 
during  the  year.  These  include  Prof.  George  F. 
Wi  lls,  who  succeeded  Professor  Willey  of  the 
law  department,  w1m>  retired  aiter  twenty-four 
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j^ars  of  service.  Prof.  H.  E.  Hunt  was  ap- 
pointed to  till-  lifud  of  the  department  of  ani- 
mal liusbandrv  in  the  department  of  agriculture. 
Dr.  J.  fi.  Hodgson  was  appointed  aaaMiate  pro* 
fesaor  of  mathematics,  ami  Prof.  Alfxnnder  P, 
Moore  was  appointod  assistant  prufcswr  of 
French.  An  iniptirtant  change  in  the  college 
admioietratiun  was  the  division  of  the  school 
yaar  into  aemestert,  instMd  of  three  terms  as 
formerly.  There  were  no  noteworthy  benefac- 
tions received  during  the  year.  The  library 
contained  about  40,000  TOluHMI.  Praiideitt, 
Ibomaa  £.  Uodges. 
WKABTOV,  Edith,  Bee  LimATraE,  Enq- 

U8B  AND  Ail£BICAN. 

WHEAT,  Tbe  world's  \v)i<  nt  crop  of  1912 
was  not  wtUonaly  good,  lui  was  somewhat 
irr^tuiar  a»  a  result  of  unfavorable  climatic 
MOimtioni.  In  nearly  all  European  countries 
tbe  crop  sufferiHl  from  a  cool  und  backward 
season  and  later  from  niay  and  cloudy  weather 
during  harvest*  Yield  and  quality  were  both 
reduced  by  these  conditloi)i{y  tbe  fcduetions  in 
yield  being  large  enough  to  inereaae  pcreepti- 
bly  the  requirements  of  tiiubt  whL>at-importing 
countries.  In  Italy  the  wheat  yield  was  re- 
duced by  a  long  and  serious  drought  during  the 
growing  season.  Drought  alao  menaced  the 
wheat  crop  of  Rusaia  eerly  in  the  season,  but 
timely  rains  more  than  otTsct  the  injury  and 
the  production  vvaa  iiLuuL  normal  and  nearly 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  yield  of  1911,  a 

{ear  of  extreme  shortage.  In  the  southern 
emisphere  the  crop  harvcntcd  late  in  1911 
and  early  in  1912  was  satisfactory  in  Argen- 
tina, but  short  in  Australia,  being  about  25 
per  cent,  less  than  the  ])reviou8  yield.  T'lc 
Import  requirements  of  all  countries  were  esti- 
mated at  622,400,000  bushcb  in  1912,  as  com- 
pared with  £30,400^  buabels  in  1011.  The 
greatest  increase  In  import  requirementa  waa 
recorded  for  the  United  Kingdom,  tbe  quantity 
being  2o,G00,U0U  bushels,  or  about  one-eighth 
of  the  total  imports  the  year  before.  Germany's 
requirements  were  80,000,000  bushels  and  Italy'a 
60,000,000  hnahela,  as  against  67,000,000  and 
40,000,0f>o  liiLshcls  respectively  in  1911.  The 
import  rctjuircuients  of  tlie  world  supplied  bv 
the  export  countries  w.  i  .  diistributed  as  fol- 
lows: fiussia,  l3ti,000,UOO  bushels;  Cnnnda, 
1!8,000,000  bushels;  United  States,  96,000, OOU 
bushels;  Balkan  States,  56,000,000  bushels;  In- 
dia. 48.000.000  bushels;  and  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Chile  together.  170.000,000  bushels. 

In  tiH>  United  States,  climatic  conditions  were 
unfavorable  to  the  winter  wheat  erop  through 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  the  aereage  of  wheat 
winter-lcilfed  has  probably  nerer  been  greater. 
The  fall  of  liHl  was  very  dry,  the  followirif^j 
winter  was  of  unusual  severity,  and  the  spring 
exceptionally  late,  After  the  opening  of  spring, 
however,  the  scnsoiD  waa  moat  favorable  and 
the  «teel1ent  growth  of  the  crop  largely  over- 

ranip    tlie    Ins.^s    due   to    tlip   extensive  WlntCT' 

killing  of  the  fall-sown  grain. 

The  principal  wheat-prodocing  oountriee  of 

the  world  in  1012  and  their  yields  were  as 
follows;  I'nittd  Stales,  7;50,C-i7,00<j  buhhcls; 
RusHia.  727.01 1,000  bushcl.s;  British  India, 
366,a70,OOU  bushels;  France.  334,871,000  bush- 
els; and  Canada,  205,085,000  bushels.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  United  StateB  produced  399,- 
919,000  bushels  of  winter  wlicat  from  2»1..'>71,- 
000  acres,  this  production  being  about  30,000,- 


000  butthels  less  thau  iu  1911,  when  ih&  ares 
was  greater  by  2,501,000  acres.  This  reduction 
in  acreage  waa  to  »  large  extent  the  result  of 
the  severe  winter.  Ihe  spring  wheat  yield 
amounted  to  330,348,000  bushcl.s  from  an  area 
of  11»,24j,0OO  acres,  as  compared  with  190,682,- 
000  bushels  and  20,381,000  acren  in  1911.  The 
farm  value  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1912,  wm 
76  cents,  the  average  price  for  spring  and  win- 
ter wheat,  while  a  year  before  it  was  87.« 
cents,  and  two  years  before  88.3  cents.  Tbe 
total  value  of  the  crop  in  1912  was 
000,  or  only  $12,217,0U0  greater  than  in  1911, 
when  the  total  production  was  almut  100,000,- 
OOO  buHhela  less.  Xhia  value  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  value  of  the  crops  of  1008,  im, 
1910.  Tbe  farm  value  of  winter  wheat  iKivn:- 
her  I,  1912,  was  80.9  cents,  and  that  of  lipring 
wheat  70.1  cents  per  iNiaheL 

The  leading  winter  wheat  Stales  in  1912 
were:  KanssB,  producing  yi,4jU,()00  bushels ; 
Nebraska,  60,H50,000  bu»i>els;  Washingt.^n,  27,- 
269,000  bushels;  Missouri,  23,750,000  buitbeU; 
Pennsylvania,  22,320,000  bushels;  snd  Okla- 
homa 20,096,000  busheb.  In  1911  the  leadiag 
States  in  decreasing  order  of  production  were: 
Kansas,  Illinois.  Neltrasku,  Ohio,  .Missouri,  and 
Indiana;  and  tbe  range  in  yield  v»as  from  51.- 
030,000  to  34,354,000  bushels.  The  average 
yield  of  winter  wheat  was  15.1  buahela  per  acre 
as  against  14.8  buaheb  in  1011.  Anwng  the 
leading  States  Washington  ranked  first,  with 
an  average  yield  of  27.U  bushels  per  ten, 
wliile  Oklahoma  producell  only  12.8  buaheb. 
Spring  wheat  in  1912  was  produced  in  19 
States,  of  which  16  also  produced  winter  wheaL 
The  leading  State.«i  and  their  yields  wer?  as 
follows:  Nortli  Dakota,  143.820,000  busheU; 
Minnesota,  07,038,000  bushels,  Snuth  DakoU, 
52,195,000  bushels;  and  Waiihington,  26,459,- 
000  bushels.  In  all  other  States  &s  prodnetiM 
was  under  8,000,000  bushels.  Tbe  average  aen> 
yield  of  spring  wheat  for  tbe  United  Stetes  in 
1912  was  17.2,  as  compared  with  0.4  busheli^ 
in  1911.  Among  the  leading  spring  wbesfi 
States  Washington  ranked  first,  with  an  aversge 
acre-yield  of  20.4  buahela.  The  durum  wheat 
production  of  the  country  waa  eatimated  at 
over  40,000,000  bushels,  of  which  North  Dakot.i 
produced  17,884,000  bushels;  South  DakoU, 
14,343,000  bttsbele;  ud  lliBacsota,  2,334,000 
busliels. 

On  March  I,  1912,  about  122,025,000  bushela 
of  wheat  were  in  farmers*  hands,  or  ll>.6  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  of  1011,  as  ct>mpared  with 
102,705,000  bushels,  or  2j.O  ptr  cent,  of  the 
crop  of  1010  on  March  1,  1911.  The  wheat 
exports  of  1912  exceeded  those  of  reeent  3rear«. 
the  quantities  sent  abroai!  1  (  inr;  mainly  fmm 
the  crop  of  the  year  and  shipped  to  offset  Euro- 
pea  n   :- In  (ft  :i  <j;(»  in  the  cereaL 

WHIiELEB,  Charles  Gilbert.  An  Ameri- 
can chemist  and  mining  geologist,  died  Febru- 
ary, 1912.  He  was  born  in  Ixsndon,  Can.n!u. 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  i&ib. 
He  atudied  in  foreign  universities  and  in  1886 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  1869  he  invented 
the  Babcock  chemical  fire  extinguisher.  He 
acted  as  g(>nlogist  and  interpreter  on  tbe  com- 
mission to  examine  the  route  of  the  Nicaragna 
canal  in  18!)[i. 

WHEELWRIGHT,  Kdmund  MABcn.  An 
.American  arcliitcct,  died  .August  !(!,  1912,  He 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  Maas.,  in  1854,  and  grad- 
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vated  from  JUarvard  College  in  187G.  He 
studied  arebttecture  at  the  MatwackuHettD  In- 
f-tiiute  of  Tecluiology  ami  later  in  Kurope.  On 
bi»  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  ofHcea  of  Peabody  and  Sterna  in 
MMtOD,  and  in  Arnu  in  New  York  and  Albany, 
la  18SI  be  started  a  business  of  his  own  and 
afterwards  became  a  incinU-r  of  tlie  firm  of 
Wheelwrifjht  and  Ilavfii,  uinl  later,  \\  lit;«l- 
wriglit,  Haven,  arnl  lIo\t.  He  was  citv  archi- 
tect of  Boston  from  1891  to  1896.  He  with  K. 
CHpston  Sturgis  designed  tb«  Bew  Mnmum  of 
Fine  Arta  in  Boston.  He  also  trsi-ireJ  Jor- 
dan Hall  and  th«»  Boaton  Opera  House.  He 
was  cliief  designer  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge  in 
1900,  Other  works  include  tbe  Cleveland  Mu- 
Mum  of  Art  and  fbe  Hasaaehittetta  CScneral 
Hospital.  He  was  tbe  designer  of  the  new 
Hartford  bridge,  whick  cost  |2,000,UUO. 

WHISKY.  See  LiQinna. 

WHITE,  Sir  Oeobqe  Stcabt.  An  English 
field  marshal,  died  June  24,  1012.  He  was  born 
in  White  Hall,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1835. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  18. 
In  18G3  he  was  made  captain  and  in  1873 
major.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  and  military  secretary  to 
the  Viceroy  of  India  in  1881.  Four  years  later 
be  participated  in  the  expedition  to  the  Nile. 
He  reached  the  rank  of  eolonel  in  1885,  and 
IkuttMiant-general  in  1895.  From  189S  to  1898 
be  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
India.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Boer 
War  and  conducted  the  notable  defenie  of 
lAdvftmith,  wbieb  made  bie  name  famoiu 
throughout  the  world.  lie  twice  won  the  Vic- 
toria Crotis,  first  in  1870  for  conspicuous  brav- 
ery in  the  action  againat  the  Afghans,  and  in 
1880  in  an  action  alM>  against  tlie  Afghans.  Ue 
tools  part  in  Lord  Roberta^  fatnons  mareh  to 
Candanar. 

WHIXB,  TscEMAif  Clark.  An  American 
jurtoty  died  February  7,  1912.  He  was  burn  at 
Ferrysburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Springville  Academy.    He  enlisted  as  a 

(iihate  on  itie  first  cull  for  troops  in  the  Civil 
Var  and  served  througiiout  tUv  uuiHict,  rising 
to  tbe  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  After  the  war 
he  practiced  law  in  Buffalo  and  became  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  that  city.  Ue  was 
later  api>oiuted  judge  of  the  sujinine  court  of 
the  State.  His  term  expired  December  31, 
1910.  Judge  While  presided  at  the  triu!  of 
Leon  CsovKU,  who  Miassinated  President  Me* 
Kinley. 

WHITE  MOITNTAINS.   See  Fototry. 
WICZLirrE,  RoitutT  0.   Representative  in 
Cbngress  from  Louisiana,  died  as  tbe  result  of 

accident,  June  II.  1!M*2.  He  wns  horn  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky,,  ill  1«74,  ami  w.is  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Francisv  ille,  La.,  and  at 
Centre  College*  Ky.,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institniion  in  1896.  He  studied  law  at  Tnlsne 
I'liiversity,  taking  a  degree  in  18ST.  He  then 
begun  the  practice  of  law  at  SU  Francisville  in 
1808.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  framed  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana.  He  served  throug^hout  tbe 
Spanish-Amcric-nn  V\  r  ind  after  this  n-^uinnd 
the  practice  of  hib  profesHron.  In  1000  he  was 
elected  dintrict-attornev  <<f  the  24th  judieinl 
district  of  the  SUte.  In  1908  he  was  a  candi- 
date in  tbe  DsuMteratie  primaries  for  the  nomi* 
nation  to  Gongrsss  from  the  .HHk  district  and 


received  tlie  nomination.  He  whs  elected  to  the 
Sixty-first  Coiigre.H.H  and  reelected  to  the  Sixty» 
second. 

WIDOWS'    PEirsiOliS.      See  WsLFAnn 

Work. 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS.  The  frequent  objec- 
tion to  child  labor  le;,'iHlation,  that  it  inflicts 
hardship  upon  w  idows  of  the  working  class  who 
have  children  thrown  out  of  employment  there- 
by, has  Anally  resulted  in  widows'  pensions  as  a 
means  of  meeting  this  undoubtedly  difficult  sit- 
uation. A  number  of  cities  In  recent  years  have 
established  hcholarship  funds  from  which  chil- 
dren of  pour  widows  affected  by  advanced  child 
labor  laws  have  been  paid  small  weekly  sums 
in  lieu  of  possible  earnings.  Tin-  children  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  attend  school  and  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  family  has  remained  un- 
changed. Beginnin-;  in  19*11  five  States  have 
now  determined  to  handle  this  problem  by  gov- 
ernmental action.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Okbihoma  in  1011  made  legal  provi- 
sions whereby  the  courts  or  other  public  author- 
ity should  pay  regular  sums  to  any  widowed 
mother  of  good  character  who  needs  aid.  In 
soma  enses  relief  is  granted  through  the  school 
authorities;  in  some  cases  it  is  !n  the  form  of 
textbook*,  clothing,  and  meals,  and  in  others  in 
the  form  of  money.  This  plan  is  actively  advo- 
cated by  the  National  Probation  League  and 
the  Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  Association  of  New 
Yoric  It  has  been  approved  by  tbe  New  York 
City  rommissioTi  on  Congestion  of  Population, 
adopted  by  the  juvenile  courts  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  and  was  being  investigated  in  1012 
by  commisaions  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  One 
form  of  solving  the  problem  is  the  boarding  of 
dependent  cliildren  with  their  mothers  instead 
of  carinj,'  for  them  in  ])uh!ic  institutions  or  in 
other  homes.  'I  he  courts  of  Calif«iriiia  have 
authorized  the  "boarding  out"  of  children  with 
their  own  parents.  Similarij  the  Cook  County 
Juvenile  Court  had  in  the  summer  of  1012  pro- 
vided for  the  care  of  327  mothers  with  1200 
children.  The  cost  per  child  was  $5.05  per 
month,  as  compared  with  about  $10  under  the 
older  plans  of  institutional  care  or  boarding  in 
homes  of  strangers.  The  city  of  Indianapolis 
has  even  gone  to  the  length  of  building  a  num- 
ber of  small  cement  houses  which  are  let,  rent 
fr^e,  to  working  women  with  children.  A  free 
nursery  and  kindergarten  are  also  provided.  Hm 
argument  ia  made  that  it  is  better  for  the  com- 
munity that  tbe  mother  devote  her  time  to  the 
rearing  of  her  children  in  normal  cir<  imif^tances 
than  that  she  neglect  them  in  order  to  earn  a 
small  wa^re  for  her  support.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  statistics  of  the  £lmira  Reformatory  show 
tiiat  60  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were  brought 

up  in  institution!?.  Consequently  the  additional 
cost  to  the  .State  is  expected  to  he  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  expenditures  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. Moreover,  there  will  be  a  lessening  of 
criminal  and  other  patholorrjcal  aoeial  condi- 
tions. Since  it  is  clear  that  a  mother  cannot 
both  work  and  at  tiiv  nauie  time  give  her  chil- 
dren the  full  services  of  motherhood,  and  since 
the  mother  may  be  e-xpected  to  care  more  con- 
seientiously  for  her  offspring  than  strangers,  it 
in  believetl  to  \n-  wholly  justifiable  for  the  State 
to  uasume  the  reHptnisiibility  of  moderate  sup- 
port. In  Massachusetts  a  committee  of  the  leg- 
islature was  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject and  recommend  legislation  to  tbe  1913 
sion. 
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WILLIAM  MARSH  HICE  INSITTXTTE, 
now  KiCE  iNSTiiLTL.  Ali  institution  of  liboral 
and  technical  it'arninp,  incorporated  in  1891, 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  as  the  William  M.  Kice  In- 
Btiiute  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature, 
Science,  nnd  Art.  Its  founder  was  William 
Marsh  Rice,  a  resident  of  Houston,  who  had 
amassed  a  lar^e  fortune.  In  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  elaboration  of  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  institute  were  post* 
poned  until  after  bis  death.  This  owurml  in 
1901  under  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
charge  o'  murder  against  Albert  .1.  T'.iliick  (see 
New  Yobs)  and  which  involved  the  eiitate  iu 
kmg  ycAn  of  litigation.  When  the  trustees  came 
into  poeaeasion  of  the  foundation,  which  then 
amounted  to  about  $10,000,000,  they  invited  Dr. 
KLu  o  il  11  Lovett  of  Princeton  University  to 
a«8i8l  them  iu  formulating  and  executing  the  edu- 
cational programme  of  tlie  inftltnte  and  elected 
him  its  president.  Dr.  Lorett  mdertoolc  a  year'a 
journey  of  study  which  extended  from  England 
to  Japan,  and  on  the  c  mrleti  n  of  this  investi- 
gation, a  site  of  300  acres  \v»r  Hccured  at  Hous- 
ton, and  the  task  of  designing  a  general  archi- 
leetural  plan  consistent  wiiS  the  proigrmmme 
which  had  been  adopted  for  the  instltnte  was 
lUidertaken, 

In  lail,  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
Texan  independence,  the  corner  stone  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  was  laid  by  the  trustees. 
Tbie  Inillding.  together  with  the  ^rst  wing  of 
the  engineering  quadrangle,  the  mechanical  lab- 
orator}',  and  power  house,  and  the  first  residen- 
tial hall  for  men,  neared  completion  at  the  end 
of  1912.  The  initial  building  schedule  includes 
also  special  laboratories  for  Tnstmetion  and  in* 
v(  -1i;'ation  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology, 
and  in  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the 
art»  of  industry  and  coninieice. 

The  academic  work  uf  the  institute  began  on 
September  23,  1912,  and  nn  Oetober  lOr  11* 
12  imposing  ceremonies  of  inauguration  leeon' 
panted  the  formal  openinp.  DistiBguisbed  Schol- 
;its  ind  scientists  from  America  nnd  foreign  uni- 
versities participated  in  the  proceedings.  Among 
these  were  Prof.  Hafael  Altamira  y  Crevea,  of 
Madrid,  Spain,  Prof.  Smile  Borel  of  Paris, 
France,  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vrles,  of  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  Prof.  Sir  Henry  Tnnes  of  Gin  -n-,v, 
Seotknd,  Barun  Dairoku  Kikuchi,  fornierly 
Japanese  minister  of  education.  Prof.  Wilhelm 
Ostwaldt  formerly  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  College,  London.  All  these  seholars 
read  or  presented  inaujrural  lectures,  and  a  poem 
was  read  by  Dr.  Henry  \  an  Dyke.  The  visit- 
ing scholars  were  welcomed  by  the  governor  of 
Texaat  the  mayor  of  Houston,  and  tbe  board  of 
tmstees  of  tlie  Instltnte. 

Tuition  and  matriculation  at  the  institute  are 
free.  The  endowment  of  the  institute,  approx- 
imately $in,0()O,O00,  milk  -  it  H<>venth  in  rank 
in  amount  of  endowment  among  American  uni- 
versities. 

The  initial  stafT  of  the  institute  was  organized 
in  1912  in  the  faculty  of  tecienee  and  the  faculty 
of  tetters.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  faculty  of  science  had  been 
ehosen:  Prof.  Percy  John  Daniell,  research  as- 
sociate in  applied  mathematics;  William  Frank- 
lin Edwards,  formerly  president  of  the  l^ni- 
versity  of  Washington,  lecturer  in  chemistry; 
OrifBth  Conrad  Evans,  Ph.  D..  assistaut  pro- 
fceeor  of  pmw  natbemattea;  Julian  Sovell  Hux- 
ley, fomarly  of  Oxford  Univeiaity,  Maeareb 


a.ssociate  in  htnlirry;  Francis  Ellis  Johnson,  in- 
structor in  electriLa!  engineering;  Edgar  Odell 
Lovett,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  profe^-J^  mathe- 
matics in  Princeton  University  and  later  head 
of  the  department  of  astronomy,  professor  of 
mathematics;  William  Ward  Watkins,  D.  Sc., 
instructor  in  architectural  engineering;  Harold 
Albert  Wilwm,  formerly  of  McCJill  University, 
professor  of  physics.  The  facultv  of  letters  luid 
not  been  estaolisbed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  which  will  first  be  es- 
tablished are  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  engineering,  architecture,  ancient 
languages,  modern  languages,  history  sad 
politics,  philoeophv  and  psychology,  econcwke 
and  sociologv.  and  art  and  arctueology. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE.  An  instituUon  of 
higher  education  at  William^!i  ^ n.  Mass., 
founded  iu  1703.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
college  in  the  autumn  of  1912  waa  SI 7.  Ths 
faculty  numbered  68.  There  were  several  im- 
portant changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 
These  includel  Him  resignations  of  A.-*»istant 
Professor  James  i'ercival  King  of  the  CJerman 
department,  who  became  professor  of  German  at 
the  University  of  Boebester,  and  Asaistaat  Fn- 
feasor  Clyde  Shepherd  Atchison  to  beeome  prefcs- 
6or  nf  niatl.i  niatic^  <it  ^^"ashingfon  and  .TefTerson 
College,  ihe  following  were  added  to  the 
ot  instruction :  Prof.  Robert  Lon^^  Taylor,  as- 
sistant professor  of  Romance  laaguagea  at  Hsrt- 
mouth  College,  to  be  professor  of  Bomanee  Isn- 
^'u  iu'r-,  in  place  of  Prof.  Karl  Ephraim  Weaton, 
who  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  the  history 
of  art  and  civilization.  Prof.  P.  O.  Wright  was 
appointed  instructor  oi  eoonoaiica  during  the 
absenee  of  Assistant  Professor  David  Taggart 
Clark.  Several  ad  Jitinnal  instructors  were  ap- 
pointed in  other  deparlments.  The  total  prodnc- 
tive  funds  of  the  college  on  March  31,  1912. 
amounted  to  $3,183,468  and  the  annual  incoow 
Is  about  1285^.  The  librarv  ooataiaed  aboni 
75.000  volnmea,  FnaideDi»  uany  A.  OaHleU. 
LL.  I). 

WILSON,  Amrk^v.  An  English  journalist 
and  lecturer,  died  September  2o.  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1852,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University  and  Medical  SehooL 
In  1876  be  was  appointed  lecturer  on  aofllogy 

and  compsirntivf  anatomy  at  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  School  and  was  for  several  years  edi 
tor  of  Health  and  examiner  on  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  the  Univerattj  ol  WisoonsiB. 
Among  his  pttblicatiom  nrer  StadSes  la  lAft 
and  Senae;  Leisure  Time  Studiex ;  Chaptem  om 
Evotution;  Leaves  from  a  yaturalist'a  Safe- 
book;  Brain  and  "Serve;  and  The  Modem  Pkf- 
stctnn.  He  waa  also  an  extensive  eootribator 
to  magasine  literature  and  eontrlbntecl  **  Beisnm 
Jotti?iL'^"  to  thr  !nv<>tratcd  London  yevg. 

WILSON,  Ikii.KU  H.  .S'e  U\b.  Ass(x-iatio>, 
AMEBiCArs 

WILSON,  JoHET  L.   An  American  newspaper 

firoprietor  and  former  United  States  SenatM' 
rom  Washington,  died  November  6,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  in  1850.  and 
graduated  from  Wahash  College  in  18r4.  Is 
1880  he  wss  elected  a  member  of  the  Indians 
House  of  HepwaentatlveB.  He  removed  to 
Washington  and  in  18S2  was  nppnint^d  re- 
ceiver of  public  moneys  at  Spokant  1  alls,  Waali,, 
remaining  in  this  pofsjtion  until  18H6.  In  ISsfl 
be  waa  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress  sad 
was  re4i|eetsd  to  the  Fifty-aeoond  and  ¥Wf^ 
third  CungrwMh.  Ha  mignad  f m  tba  kttor 
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in  1895.  In  February  of  thi-  '•inif  year  he  was 
appointed  United  iiitates  Senator  to  till  the  un- 
•xpired  t«rm  of  John  B.  Allen,  Republican.  He 
wsB  the  first  member  of  Congress  from  the  new 
State  of  Washington.  Previous  to  his  election 
to  the  Hi  u>e  of  Representatives  lie  hatl  s(  r\i'd 
as  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  then  Terri- 
tory of  Washington.  Ho  was  proprietor  of  the 
Meattir  Pott  Intelligencer  of  Sr:ittle,  Wash. 

WIL.SON,  (Thomas)  Wtjousow.  Elected 
President  of  the  United  States  November  6, 
1912.  H»  waa  born  in  Staunton,  Va.,  on  De- 
eenber  »,  1806,  of  SeoCeli-Iriih  aliMik.  His 
paternal  graniJfntlier,  .Tames  Wilnon,  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Ireland  about  105  years 
ago,  and  settled  in  I'liiladelphiu,  where  he  eti- 
dnged  in  the  newspaper  business  with  William 
Diuwe.  H«  married  Amie  Jkitam,  an  Irldi 
girl,  who  came  over  on  the  same  ship.  James 
Wiltu^n  did  not  remain  long  in  Philadelphia, 
but  afterwards  established  papers  in  several 
other  cities  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  during 
tbe  eholera  epMemic  of  1857,  leavins  four  sons. 
The  younsest  eon,  Joaeplt  Rugglee  Wilson,  fa> 
ther  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  born  in  1822. 
He  Ic.iriuil  the  printing  trade,  but  his  inclinu- 
tionti  Mere  for  the  church.  After  studying  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  CO^Hegtt  and  at  the 
Western  Tlieolosical  Semiaaiy  and  Prinoeton 
Tlwologieal  SeniTnary,  he  was  ordatned  to  the 
Presbyter  inn  minisliy.  In  lS(4n  ho  married 
Janet  Woodrow,  wiiose  forebears  were  Scotch 
ministers  and  Covenanters.  Joseph  Ruggles 
Wileon  became  a  profeeeor  in  rhetorie  in  Jef- 
ferson College  immediately  after  bis  marriage, 
and  aft<T'iV!ir(J'i  served  as  professor  of  cheiniM- 
try  in  lianjpdin  Sidney  College.  He  was  culled 
to  a  pastorate  in  Staunton  in  1855,  and  there 
his  son*  W^oodrow  Wilson,  was  born.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  Augusta,  Oa.,  in  1858,  and 
thereafter,  until  he  left  to  attend  Princeton 
College,  his  home  was  in  the  South.  His  eai  ly 
education  was  received  in  Augusta,  Ga.  In 
1870  the  family  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C, 
where  the  father  bad  been  appointed  professor 
in  the  Soutlieni  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Woodrow  Wilson  was  sent  to  Davidson 
College,  at  Davidson,  N.  C,  where  he  remained 
for  only  one  year  when,  on  account  of  illness, 
be  was  obliged  to  return  home.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year,  1876.  he  entered  Prinoeton  College, 
gradnating  in  the  ehiss  of  18TB.  Among  his 
clahsmates  were  Mahlon  Pitney,  now  a  justii-e 
of  the  supretue  court,  Dr.  A.  8.  Halsey,  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  uiia- 
aions,  Robert  Bridges,  an  editor  of  iSfcribner'« 
Magazine,  and  several  other  persons  who  after- 
wards became  notable. 

Hia  career  as  a  scholar  at  Princeton  was  not 
cspeeiatly  brilliant.  His  standing  at  ffradua- 
tion  was  forty  first  in  a  class  of  122.  He  was, 
liowever,  prominent  in  other  phaaes  of  inter- 
collegiate life.  Hi  was  editor  of  the  I'rince- 
Umian,  an  active  member  of  the  American  Whig 
Debatiu  Society,  an*!  also  organized  a  debat- 
ing soeiely  among  his  friends.  His  interest  in 
pablto  life  and  the  study  of  government  was 
strong  even  in  those  early  days,  and  it  was 
said  that  at  that  time  he  made  a  resolution 
ta  support  himself  as  a  publicist.  After  his 
graduation  he  went  to  the  Law  School  of  the 
university  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  un- 
fif  Jiiiiijjir',  1.  1881.  While  hf  was  at  tlie  law 
Bctiool  he  was  awarded  the  medal  iu  oratory 
giwi  Ij  flm  TlMMnaa  Jefferson  Literaiy  Soci- 


ety. He  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his  law 
studies  on  account  of  illness  and  returned  to 
his  home,  which  was  then  at  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  In  1882  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  E.  I.  Renick  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  soon  found  that  the  active 
practice  of  law  was  not  attractive  and  he  began 
tha  writing  of  Congresaional  009»rnment,  the 
success  of  wliich  later  decided  liim  against  law 
as  a  professfam. 

In  1883  he  decided  to  return  to  his  studies 
and  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  a 
post  graduate  course  In  the  selence  of  govem- 
ment.  He  received  the  ih-^rvr  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Johnii  Hopkins  in  recogiwUun  of  his  thesis  on 
Vongrestionai  (Jotrrnment,  which  was  published 
in  18S5.  It  at  once  attracted  wide  attention 
hnd  became  the  standard  textbook  in  many  high 
schools  and  colleges.  James  Bryee  in  his 
American  Commonwealth  acknowledged  hi* 
obligation  l  '  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  work  brought  to  its  author  calls 
to  the  chairs  of  several  colleges,  and  he  finally 
accepted  the  position  of  associate  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  in  188,'>.  In  the  same  year  he  married, 
at  Savannah,  Ellen  Louise  Axeon,  daughter  of 
tha  Rev.  S.  Sdw«rd  ilzson. 

In  T)r.  Wilson  lectured  at  Tnlms  Hop- 

kins University  and  iu  1888  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  poIiUcal  economy  at  Wes> 
leyan  University.  While  serving  in  this  chair 
he  received  the  appointment  of  profeesor  of 
jtirisprudence  and  political  economy  at  Prince- 
ton University  where  he  entered  upon  his 
iluties  in  iyj)0.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  faculty.  While 
at  Weslevan  University  his  textbook.  The 
State,  had  been  publiehei!.  Th'."  b<jok  has  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  tlit.  accredited  text- 
hook  ih  ijiijie  than  one  hundred  universities,  in- 
cluding U.xfurd  University.  During  his  profes- 
sorship at  Princeton  he  published.  Division  and 
Heuniont  An  Old  Matter  and  Other  Political 
Btaay*,  Mere  Literature,  and  Life  of  Washing- 
ton. His  most  comprehensive  work,  The  His- 
tory of  tke  American  People,  was  published  in 
19o2.  In  the  same  year  he  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  Princeton  University  to 
succeed  President  Patbm,  who  had  resigned.  He 
at  once  undertook  nuasures  of  reform  in  the 
curriculum  and  admiuititralion  of  the  univer- 
sity. His  first  work  was  to  systematize  four 
well  defined  courses  leading  to  distinct  degrees. 
He  also  brought  about  hi^ier  standards  of  ad- 
mission and  of  routine  scholarshiiis.  HJ^  luc 
notable  service  at  Princeton,  however,  was  tli«i 
establishment  of  a  preceptorial  system,  which 
was  at  this  time  an  innovation  in  the  oollcge 
administration.  By  thU  pfain  sfacty-ttva  new 
professors  were  added  to  the  faculty  and  to 
each  of  them  groups  of  students,  numbering 
from  two  to  five  were  assigned  for  personal 
supervision.  These  reforms  were  not  made 
without  opposition.  His  next  attempt  to  bring 
about  radical  reform  failed.  This  was  the  pro- 
posal to  introduce  the  quadrangle  system,  and 
its  purpose  and  effect  would  have  hieti  largely 
to  abolish  the  upper  class  clube,  which  are  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  social  life  at  Prince- 
ton University.  Dr.  Wilson's  phui  was  not  to 
destroy  these  clubs,  but  to  reorganize  them  on 
a  basis  of  demoeracy  where  all  students  might 

enjoy  their  advautues.   This  be  propoeed  to 

do  by  makiag  the  clubs  a  part  of  the  ualver*  ^ 
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■ity.  Til  is  plan  wben  first  presented  to  tlic 
board  of  triutees  waa  adopted  mlmost  unani- 
mnufily,   but   in   the  summer  following  tlie 

wnltiiy  members  of  the  university  alumni 
clubs,  who  had  been  ineiiibeis  of  tlie  exclusive 
upper  class  clubs,  brought  so  much  prcHsure 
to  bear  upon  tlie  university  board  that  Dr. 
Wilson  was  requested  to  withdraw  the  quad- 
rangle plan.  Tliesc  antl  other  attempts  to  bring 
about  more  democratic  conditions  at  Princeton 
won  for  him,  to  a  certain  exU-nt,  tlie  hostility 
of  the  alumni  of  the  university,  especially  the 
younger  alnmnii 

During  bis  administration  at  Trinccton  ho 
bad  continued  to  write  and  lecture  on  political 
and  social  queatioiis,  and  be  liecume  widely 
known  tbrooghout  tbe  country.  As  early  as 
1906  suggestions  were  made  that  he  be  a  candi- 
date fur  public  oflice,  but  it  was  not  until  1910, 
when  condiliuus  in  New  Jersey  indicated  the 
possibility  of  electing  u  Democratic  governor, 
that  aerious  thought  was  given  tu  Dr.  Wilson 
as  a  candidate  for  high  olHoe.  James  Smith, 
Jr.,  former  I  nited  States  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  tbe  dominant  figure  in  Democratic 

fi)litic8  in  the  State,  comcive.l  tbe  idea  that 
r.  Wilson  would  be  an  excellent  candidate  for 
governor.  After  a  conference  with  other  lead- 
fog  memlxTs  of  tbe  Democratic  parly  he  was 
offered  llie  nomination  and  accepted  It.  Condi- 
tions in  New  Jersey  at  that  time  were  such  as 
to  call  for  severe  and  immediate  reforms.  The 
State  was  practically  under  the  control  of  the 
large  transportation  companies  which  crossed 
it.  After  a  stirring  campaign  in  which  Dr. 
WilNon  took  an  active  ami  iiroiuineiit  part,  he 
was  elected,  lie  at  once  began  to  urge  upon 
the  legislature  the  necesaity  of  passing  measures 
leading  to  radical  refonna.  Before  he  bad  been 
governor  for  two  weeks  he  came  out  for  direct 
primaries,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  in- 
tlueuce  that  a  law  providing  fur  lliem  passed 
the  legislature.  He  also  brought  about  in  a 
abort  time  a  direct  primary  for  tlie  selection 
of  a  successor  to  John  Keen,  United  SUtes 
Senator,  and  in  that  vote  James  E.  Marline 
received  the  most  votes  among  the  Democratic 
candidates.  This  brought  about  a  split  between 
Qovemor  Wilson  and  former  Senator  Smith, 
who  himself  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation, but  liad  received  fewer  votca  than  Mr. 
Martine,  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Smith 
to  annul  tbe  results  of  the  direct  primary  vote, 
Governor  Wilson  remained  firm  and  Martine 
was  elected  senator  by  the  l^islature. 
Gk>vernor   Wilson's  administration  was  not 

Copular  with  the  political  leaders  of  his  party, 
Ul  be  soon  obtained  and  held  tlirongliout  ollice 
the  support  and  approval  of  tbe  pwple.  His 
auceess  as  a  Democratic  governor  in  a  normally 
Republican  State  made  him  early  in  1911  a 
conspicuous  candidate  for  the  Democratic  prea- 
idential  nomination.  lie  bad.  in  fact,  even  be 
fore  his  election  as  governor,  been  frecpuntly 
taientioned  as  a  strong  candidate,  especially  by 
Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Uarper't 
Weekly  and  the  North  American  Review,  While 
in  his  writings  on  Ametiean  ;:overnment  he  had 
taken  ratber  a  conservative  jKiint  of  view  in 
hia  judgment  of  measures  urged  by  the  more 
radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  J^rty  under 
\V.  J.  liryan— such  measures  as  tne  initlatlTC, 
referendum,  ami  ret  ail — during  his  term  aS  gov- 
ernor he  avowed  his  belief  in  tliese  meaaures 
under  the  proper  eondltlona.  He  thus  made 


himself  acceptable  not  only  to  the  conservative 
but  to  the  progressive  element  of  the  party. 
The  details  of  bis  campaign  for  tbe  nomination 
and  election  will  be  foond  in  the  article  FiGSt- 

DEXTIAI.  CAMPAIOir. 

During  Governor  Wilson's  term  in  office  ta 
New  Jersey  there  were  passed,  largely  tbro«igli 
his  efforte,  a  direefc  primarv  law,  a  public  utili- 
ties law,  an  emptoyera'  liabilitv  law,  a  eorrupi 
practices  act,  a  measure  provioittg  for  the  M»i 
stitutioii  of  indeterminate  sentences,  tlie  reof* 

f;ani/.ation  of  tlie  State  school  system,  tbe  abo- 
ition  of  contract  labor  in  penal  institution*, 
measures  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  age,  employ- 
ment, safety,  heslth,  and  working  hours  of  pa- 
sons  employed  in  mercantile  establishments,  a 
law  extending  llie  civil  service  to  employees 
of  the  State,  county,  and  muiiii  ifnilities,  and 
an  optional  commission  form  of  government  set 
for  cities,  under  what  was  originally  hnwm  as 
the  Galveston  plan. 

WINDWABD  ISULNDS.  The  British 
West  Indian  colonies  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Grenada,  together  with  tbe  Grenadines,  st- 
tached  partly  to  Grenada  and  partly  to  6t 
Vincent.  Each  colony  retains  its  separate  in- 
stitutions. Se*'  the  articles  under  the  separate 
titles.  Sir  James  Hayes  Sadler  was  governor 
and  conunander-in-chief  in  1912,  raiding  at  St. 
George's,  in  Grenada.  Geographically  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  inelttds  Barbados,  XriniM,  end 

Tobago. 

WINE.    See  LiQlORS. 
WINES,  Fbcdkiuc  k  Howabd.  An  Amttican 
statistician  and  iieiioio;^M3t,  died  Janauy  SI. 
1912.    He  was  born   in   Philadelphia  in  1838, 
and  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1857. 
He  afterwards  studied  theology  at  the  Princ«- 
ion  Theological  Seminary,  but  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  oourse  on  account  of  weaknes* 
of  the  eyes.    lie  was  licensed  by  the  presbyteiy 
of  St.  Ix)ui8  in  IStiO.    He  served  in  the  CWl 
War  from  1802  to  lHa4   as  chapl.iin  in  the 
Federal    army,   lie    afterwards    returned  to 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
18(1.').    In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  ths 
Presbyterian  ministry.    From  1865  to  18lf  he 
was  pastor  of  tlu-  first  cluircb  of  Springfidd* 
Mass.    In  the  latter  year  be  was  appointee  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  State  board  of  conini»- 
sioners  of  public  charities.   He  served  in  this 
position  until  1893  and  again  from  WF  te 
I8i)!».    In  tbe  latter  year  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  United  Stales  Census. 
He  held  this  ofllee  until  1902  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  secretary  of  ths 
New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  Mnsshtins 
where  be  remained  for  one  year.    Fm  IW 
until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  statistical 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  board  of  admin- 
istration of  public  institutions.   He  was  spe- 
cial lecturer  on  penological  subjects  at  tts  Lev* 
fll  InMitufr.  Hoston,  and  at  Harvard.  Charles- 
ton. Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  universities.  I" 
1878  be  was  a  member  of  the  Internatioii^il 
Prison  Confersneo  and  was  president  of  Uw 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Oortce- 
tions  in  1883.    He  serve  l  also  as  president  of 
the  National  Prison  Association.    He  was  tfce 
author  of  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Drlinqumi 
Clo9$e»  m  the  United  Statee  (a  volume  of  tkt 
Tenth  Census) ;  Crime,  Pauperitm,  and  8«nees> 
hnre  (a  volume  of  the  Eleventh  Census)-. 
iahment  and  Reformation  (1895);  The  Liquor 
Prohbm  in  tU  UffOativt  Aspseft  (IStT-M). 
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He  al^  piiblislied  numeroiM  pampkleU  oa  ohftr- 
ities  and  on  penology. 

WIUQ,  Yr.vG.  A  Chinese  •tatesman  and 
Mholar,  di«d  April,  1912.  He  waa  iMrn  in 
Chhuk  tn  1828  aod  wa«  one  of  tlie  first  of  tlie 

froup  of  Cliinese  youth  sent  to  the  United 
talL-ii  for  education.  He  graduated  from  Yab 
Collejj:e  in  1854.  In  1872-4  he  brought  120  Chi- 
ne«e  youtba  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated. 
In  1898  when  the  eaipren  dowager  obtained 
control  of  t'c  L'  tv'ernnient  he  became  allied  with 
tlie  reform  parly.  Moat  ol  his  time,  however, 
vas  sfKiit  ill  the  United  States.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Vale  in  187tt.  In 
1910  he  edited  a  volume  of  Reminiaameea. 

WINKELMANN,  IIkkma.n>-.  A  (Jcrman 
dramatic  tenor,  diid  Jammry,  IDlii.  lie  was 
born  in  1846  at  Brunswick,  lie  did  not  adopt 
the  profession  of  sinser  until  be  had  reached 
manliood.  He  began  bis  career  at  Sondershau* 
aen  and  then  went  to  Darmstadt  and  Hamburg. 
In  1882  he  became  identified  with  Wagnerian 
drama,  taking  the  part  of  Parsifal  "  at  liay- 
reiitlL.    He*  wati  tk>  auceesaful  that  lie  wnn  eu- 

Sged  for  the  Imperial  Opera  at  \  ienna.  Il.  re 
•ang  in  Wagner'a  op««a  witb  Madame  Ma- 
tema  aad  Herr  Scaria.  This  trio  made  a  tour 
«f  the  United  States  in  1884. 

WINNTPEQ.  ]\Iax.  See  MuMriPAL  OwTfEB- 
6BJI-. 

WISELESS  TKLEa&APHY.  See  Satett 
AT  Sba. 

WIBELESS  TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELE- 
PHONY. Public  int«re«t  in  wireless  communi- 
cation waa  developed  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree as  a  rasult  of  the  Titauio  disaster.  Fed- 
eral regulations  were  established  which  enforce 

the  installation  of  an  efficient  auxiliary  trans- 
mitter and  the  carrying  uf  two  operators  on 
passenger  vessels,  require  all  operators  commer- 
cially engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  work 
to  obtain  a  federal  license,  and  forbid  the  estab* 
li-hnient  of  radio  stations  within  fifteen  miles 
of  certain  important  naval  plants.  The  federal 
government  has  determined  upon  the  erection  of 
a  chain  of  powerful  stations  connecting  the  new 
Arlington  Station  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  former  is  already  com- 
plete and  ill  use.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
clear  transmission  from  Honolulu  and  to  jius- 
aeas  a  sending  radins  of  3000  miles.  Important 
developments  In  sending  and  receiving  apparatus 
include  a  duplex  arrangement  whereby  tele- 
^aphic  messages  may  be  sent  and  received  at 
a  station  simultaneously.  There  has  been 
marked  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  use  of 
ilio  high-frequency  alternator  for  sending  pur- 
pose?. Machines  of  small  siate  have  been  devel- 
oped for  fri^^juencies  of  100,000  and  200,000 
cycb?s,  which  consid<'rab!y  exceed  tiie  necessary 
limit  for  wirele!»s  use.  It  is  predicted  that  suit- 
able machines  of  a  few  hundreds  of  kilowatts 
will  soon  be  available  and  will  supplant  the  ex- 
isting arc  type  of  transmission,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  range  and  tlie  independence  of 
atmospheric  conditions. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  success- 
ful usic  of  the  wireless  detector  in  predicting 
the  approach  of  storms  by  Professor  Tourpain 
At  bis  experimental  post  at  La  Rochelle,  France. 

An  international  conference  on  time  agreed  to 
tbe  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  at  Paris, 
whence  time  ih  to  be  signaled  odkially  from  tht 
£ifTel  Tower  station. 

Experimenta  in  wire-directed  aerial  telephony 


made  by  its  inventor.  Major  Sijuier,  have  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  and  importance  of 
tuning  the  line  to  resonance  at  both  the  receiv- 
ing and  transmitting  end,  using  the  Audioii 
detector  and  the  high-resistance  telephone  rc- 
cci  V  r.  The  range  of  practicable  freijuencies  ex- 
tends from  lOjOW)  to  100,000  cycles  per  second. 
A  system  of  wireles  telephony  developed  by 
Moretti  and  Vanni  was  tried  successfully  in 
Italy  between'  Home,  Faleimo,  and  other  points 
over  a  range  of  about  260  miles  with  excellent 
communication,  iiethenod  announced  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  increasing  the  length  of  the 
wave  given  off  by  the  antcnn«  by  combiniiig  a 
new  system  of  induction  coils  with  a  new  form  of 
antennte  and  a  double-phase  generator,  all  ^pa^ka 
and  intermediary  apparatus  being  suppressed. 
The  arrangement  facilitates  to  a  marked  degree 
the  tuning  of  tbe  receiver  and  transmitter.  The 
inventor  claims  that  bis  system  brings  wireless 
telephony  close  to  a  commercial  ba^is  and 
greatly  extend.^  its  possible  range  of  distance. 

WISCONSIN.  Population.  According  to 
tbe  Census  Bureau  statistics  during  1912  out 
of  a  total  population  of  2JS93,9m  in  1910, 
512,569  were  foreign-born  whites,  eomparer!  with 
51j,7Uu  in  1900.  The  largest  proportinn  can»e 
from  Germany,  ^33,0 18;  from  \orway,  .W,a48; 
from  Austria,  38,862;  from  Kusaia,  29,*78(i ;  from 
Sweden,  25,676;  from  Canada,  16,875;  from 
Denmark,  16,454;  from  Ireland,  14,047;  and 
from  England,  13,050.  Other  European  coun- 
tries were  represented  by  snialler  proportions. 
In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  witli  a  total  popula- 
tion of  373,857,  there  were  111,456  foreign-born 
whites.  Of  these,  04,720  were  from  Germany. 
The  negroes  in  the  State  in  1910  numbered  S900 

and  niulattoes  1143.  In  ISJIO  the  nei,TOea  ttUm- 
l»eie<i  2444  and  the  mulattoes  1437. 

AiiBicuLTURB.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  erops  in  1911  and  1911 
are  ahown  in  the  tabte  bdow: 


Com  .... 
Whaat  .. 
Oata  .... 

Uye   

Fotatoea 
Hajr  .... 
Tobaeco 


..1912 
i»ll 

..1912 

1»11 

..1912 

1»I1 
.  .1912 

1911 
,.1912 

1911 
..19U 

1911 

.Ant 
mi 


Acreaae 
1.632,000 
1.600.0OO 
188,000 
135,000 
2,i;7  J,oOo 
2,2o0.000 
341.000 
356.000 
291.000 
280.000 
2.250.(n)0 
2.079.000 
42,200 
41,00» 


Prod.  Bu. 
68.262,000 
58.080.000 
3,564.000 
3.097,000 
84,746.000 
67,050.000 
6.240,000 
«,03&,OIM) 
34,'J  lilt. 000 
26,6O0,OU0 
a  <.600,000 
a  2,496.0(W 
b  64,428,000 
E1,2S0,000 


Value 
129.714.000 
34.848.000 
2,958.000 

2,788.000 
27.119,001) 
30.172.000 
3.806.0O0 
5,069,000 
ll.!>7.'?,000 
lO.lOti.OOO 
4S,MO,000 

t«.9a.ooo 

S.9SS.O0O 
5,126,000 


aTena.  bFonada. 

MnrBnAt.  PnomrcTiow.    The  produetion  of 

iron  ore  in  the  Slate  in  1(111  amounted  to  f).*?!).- 
763  long  tons  valued  at  i|l,38ti,tilt»,  us  ctmipared 
With  1,149,661  long  torn  valued  at  13,010,349 
in  1910. 

The  lead  produced  in  tbe  State  in  1911 

amounted  to  33,'t3  short  tons  valued  at  $301,- 
770,  compared  with  4413  short  tons  valued  at 
$388,344  in  1910.  Tbe  ?.inc  produced  amounted 
to  28,774  tone  valued  at  $3,280,236,  compared 
with  €6,927  tons  valued  at  $2,800,116  in  1910. 

MANi  FArrrRK.*!.  The  Thirt-eT^th  Census  sta- 
tistics  are  for  the  calenilar  year  1909  and  were 
compiled  in  1912.  While  Wisconsin  is  largely 
an  agricultural  State,  tbe  advance  in  relative 
importanee  of  its  manufacturing  industries  baa 
been  marlced.  While  iu  1849  it  ranked  nine* 
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teenth  unong  tlie  States  ia  maaufaetorw,  in 
1M9  It  ooeapled  eighth  plaea.  It  wHl  b»  nea 

from  the  following  table  that  in  1909  there 
were  9721  manufacturing  e8tablishment<»  giving 
cmploymoit  to  SU^M 


Number  or 

Mtasnber  of  aataUlah* 

nif-ntM    0,7M 

PBr»<jn»   I  nguKed  In 

manufiicturva    ..  212,426 
Proprietors  and 

firm  membera...  t.656 
Marled  amplayaaa.  a,S87 
Wave  eanMrsCaT* 
erase  numlMr). .  182,683 
Primary  honepewer  564.179 

Capital   1605,657,000 

fixpenae*    525,747.000 

Services    119,642,000 

Balariea    25,737.000 

Wa^es    98,906,000 

SlatcrialH    846,357.000 

Mlacellaneous    ....  fi9,748.000 
9rt«e  of  produeta..  CM|,I0«.000 
of  prodaets 
of  ma- 

 MS»i4f.«W 


p  c 

Amount     of  Inc. 
1904     1904  -  09 

8.568  lS.e 

178.672  23.0 


7.K1 

14.220 

151,391 
440.234 
$412,647,000 
359.899.000 
86,970,000 
16.498,000 
71,472,000 
227.266,000 
46.674.000 
411.140bflO0 


T.B 

66.7 

20  6 

25  9 
■Itl.S 

37.6 
66.1 
31.4 
it.4 
St.t 
4l.t 


Ut.l8S.«00  at.T 


The  largest  value  of  product  w&<^  in  the  lum- 
ber and  timber  induatries,  $o7,9tJ»,000 ;  foundry 
and  maehine  shop  products,  $54,124,000;  butter, 
eheeM,  and  oondensed  milk,  163,843,000;  leather, 
$44,668,000;  malt  liquors,  $82,126,000.  Other 
industries  whose  pro([uct  was  valued  at  more 
than  $10,000,000  were  flour  und  gristuiill  prod- 
IMts,  slaughtering  nnd  nieat-paclving,  paper  and 
wood  pulp,  furniture  and  refrigerators,  indua- 
trica  relating  to  railroad*,  boota  and  aboea, 
printing  and  puhlisJiing.  automobiles,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  total  number  of  wage-earners  in 
the  8tote  was  213,426,  of  whom  186,350  were 
male  and  27,076  were  female.  The  prevailing 
hourB  of  labor  for  more  than  fivc-sixtlis  of  the 
wage-earners  ranged  from  54  to  00  a  week;  only 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  employed  in  cstab- 
lisbmenta  where  they  were  less  than  64  a  week, 
and  only  6.7  per  eent.  in  those  where  they 
were  more  than  60  a  week.  The  largest  number 
of  wage-earnera  was  in  Milwaukee,  59,502;  in 
Racine  were  8381;  in  Kenosha,  6441);  in  Osh- 
koab,  6778.  The  value  of  the  numufacturing 
indostriea  of  Milwaukee  waa  $208..323.(t30. 

FfNANCK.  The  receipta  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  amounted  to  $14,026,753.  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $13,nS5.248.  Tlic  balance  on  haml  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  $3,101,512.  Tlic  chief 
•oureea  of  ineome  were  the  railroad  and  corpo- 
ration taxes  and  inheritance  taxes.  The  chief 
expenditures  were  for  educational  purposes, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  for  the  State 
government,  and  for  the  now  eapitol.  The  State 
debt,  which  is  the  amount  the  State  owea  It* 
trust  funda  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  wu 
$2,261,000. 

Pouiica  AHD  QanmmasT 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  m  r.Ui!,  the 
icaaloiia  nre  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 
1011.   The  next  session  eonvenea  January  8, 

H*13. 

There  was  much  political  interest  in  the  State 
during  the  year,  both  on  local  and  national  is- 
•nea.  Senator  La  Follette  up  to  the  tine  of 
the  Sepubliean  aatfcmnl  eeaveation,  waa  nn  Mg- 
greialvtt  candidate  for  the  Progressive  nominn* 


tion.  (See  Pbesioemtial  CAMPAieH.)  Be  r»* 
ceived  strong  support  In  his  native  Slate  aad 

in  the  presidential  primary  held  on  April  2  he 
carried  the  State  by  a  large  plurality  of  votes. 
He  received  13I,!IJU  votes,  aiul  President  Taft 
47,630.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  appear  as  a 
candidate  on  tiie  ballots  in  this  eleetion.  At 
the  national  eonvention  he  contested  the 
I>orary  ebairmansbip  with  Senator  RooL 
In  accordance  with  the  vote  at  the  _ 
tial  primary  the  Wiseonain  detection 'waa  ia- 
atmoted  to  vote  for  Senator  La  Pollete.  In 
thew  primaries  Governor  Wilson  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  for  presidential  candidate 
and  the  Democratic  delegates  were  accordingly 
instructed  to  vote  for  him  at  the  Demoeratie 
State  convention.  On  September  S  Governor 
McGovern  was  renominated  and  .Jud;:e  .John  C. 
Karel  was  cnonen  as  the  Democratic  nominee. 
The  Progressive  party  had  no  candidate  in  the 
field  for  State  offices.  Tlw  result  of  the  elee- 
tion on  November  6  waa  aa  followa:  Wilson 
164,228,  Taft  130,005.  Roosevelt  62,460,  Debs 
SS.481,  Chafin  8520,  and  Heimer  522.  Governor 
Wilson's  plurality  was  33.').'!3.  Fi>r  ^ovt  riior, 
McGovern,  Republican,  received  179.360;  Karel, 
Donoerat,  167,310;  Jhumpson,  Socialist  Demo- 
crat. 84^68;  Hill,  PiohibiUon,  M3S;  Corys.  So. 
cialist  Labor,  S268. 

Otbhi  Evom*  A  Bub<committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  privilegea  and  elcetiqpiB,  mp- 
pointed  in  I9II  to  Inquire  Into  the  dtargea  of 

corruption  in  the  election  of  Senator  Stephen- 
son, agreed  on  January  18  u|>on  a  report  in 
which  it  was  held  that  the  charges  of  bribery 
and  corruption  had  not  been  proved.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10  the  full  committee  ordered,  by  a  vole 
of  8  to  5»  n  report  exonerating  Senator  Stephen- 
son.  Five  members  of  the  committee,  three 
Hepublitiuis  and  two  Democrats,  signed  the  ma- 
jority report  holding  that  the  admitted  expeo- 
diture  of  $107,000  to  obtain  the  nominaton 
raised  a  presunipticTn  of  guilt  which  had  not 
been  removed  by  tlie  evidence.  On  March  26 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  27,  refuM.'iJ  t* 
declare  Senator  Stephenson's  seat  vacant,  and 
on  the  following  day  by  n  vote  of  40  to  34  it 
declared  that  the  charges  against  him  bad  not 
been  proved  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
seat.  The  vote  for  Stephenson  was  28  Repub- 
licans and  12  Democrats,  while  against  him 
were  18  Demoerata  and  16  Republicans. 

Municipal  elections  were  held  in  Milwaukee 
on  April  2.  The.se  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
tlie  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor.  Emil  Sei.i.l, 
who  had  been  mayor  for  two  years.  Mr.  Seidel 
waa  defeated  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Bading,  candidate  ef 
the  combined  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties. Dr.  Bading's  majority  was  about  13,000. 
Over  80,000  votes  were  c^i-t.  aa  agnimt  60jOOO 
in  the  prcvimis  municipal  election. 

The  income  ta\  law  enacted  by  the  hgialallire 
cf  1911  was  held  constitutional  by  the  Supieme 
Court  of  the  State  on  January  9. 

Tlie  measure  for  the  control  of  water  power 
was  declared  unconstitutional  January  31. 

State  GovraNWENT.  Oovemor,  F.  C.  Mc- 
Govern; Lieutenant-Governor.  Thomas  Morris; 
Secretary  of  State.  .Tohn  S.  Donald:  Treaanrer, 
Henry  Jolin.>ion ;  Alf/irin  v-General.  W.  C.  Owen: 
Superintendent  of  Education.  C.  P.  Carv-;  Com- 
misfdoner  of  Insurance.  H.  [>.  E.  Kcrii;  Com- 
mtaaioiMra  cf  Public  Lands,  Secretary  of  States 
Attor»ey-Oaien4»  aad  State  Tramtter— «I1 
publlcani. 
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JtMCIATiT.  9!iprpme  Court  —  Chief  Justice, 
Jbha  B.  Wiiislow,  Democrat}  Aiuiociate  Jubticeu, 
Winiam  H.  Timlin,  Democrat;  R.  G.  Siebecker, 
DuBMerat}  A.  J.  VinjCr  Bapvblteaii;  Rouje  D. 
Ifaralialt.  Refmb1fean»  J.  C  KanHn,  RepQbli> 
can;  John  Bnrnes,  Danoent;  dark,  Claienee 
Kellopg,  Rt  jiublican. 

State  Ltx.isLATrBE,  1013.  Senate,  Demo* 
crata  6*  Republicans  23,  Soeialiat  1,  Nonparti- 
•an«  S;  Honse,  Demoorats  24,  H«iniMleana  67, 
Socialists  6,  Nonpartisnn?  13;  jr^int,  b  illdt.  Dfm- 
ocrats  30,  Kepublicaiis  80,  isocjalibLs  1,  2sou- 
partisans  16.  Hepuhiicon  uajority,  Senate  13, 
HouHo  14,  joint  ballot  27. 

The  representatlTea  in  Congress  will  b«  found 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congreat, 

WISCONSIN,  Univebsity  of.  A  Stato  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  at  Madit<on,  Wis., 
founded  in  1848*  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
autumn  of  1918  was  4014,  wliich  does  not  in- 
clude the  summer  session  for  1012  or  the  total 
for  the  short  courses  which  begin  December  1. 
The  divLKi  11.  among  the  departments  of  ifn  uni- 
Tersit;p  wan  as  follows:  College  of  letters  and 
aoienoe,  232<J:  school  of  music,  60;  college  of 
angiiMBring,  655;  Jaw  aehool,  IW;  eollsga  of 
Mi4eultare,  802;  medical  eebool,  OS;  Wisconsin 
library  school,  36.  The  faculty  numbered  505. 
During  the  year  Prof.  Eugene  KUhneoiann  of 
Breslau,  Germany,  was  appointed  tlie  first  Carl 
Sehurz  memorial  professor;  Prof.  Heinrich  Kei- 
M  was  appotnted  PraMlan  exchange  professor, 
and  Thomn-^  Wood  Stevens  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  art.  The  art  department  wss  newly 
created  in  1912.  The  university  is  supported 
chiedjr  by  the  State.  Its  productive  funds 
anMonted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1912  to  $665,- 
885,  and  the  income  from  the  productive  fnnda 
to  $31,134.  The  library  contains  185,079  bound 
v(  111  tries  and  about  00,000  paniphleta.  Frcci* 
dent,  Charles  R.  Van  Hif>e,  Vh.  D. 

WOXAV  SirFFBAQE.  In  1912  votes  for 
women  became  a  political  question  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  spoke 
before  the  regi  iu!:  ii.  i  mniittee  of  the  Kepub- 
lican  national  convention  at  Chicago  and  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National 
Anwrioan  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  ad- 
dreesed  the  resolutfons  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Baltimore.  Mr.s. 
Florence  Collins  Porter  and  ilrs.  Elizabeth 
Blaney  of  California  were  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican convention}  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fitter  of  Col- 
orado (sister  of  Champ  Clarlr,  Spealcer  of  the 
Hon.«ip  of  Representatives)  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ark- 
Wright  Hutton  of  the  State  of  Washington  wero 
delegates  to  the  national  Democratic  cnnven. 
tion.  A  number  of  women  were  delegates  to 
the  national  Socialist  convention  «t  Indianapo- 
lis and  to  the  Progressive  convention  at  Chi- 
cago. Jane  Addams  seconded  the  nomination  of 
ThecKiore  RooacseK  aa  Frogremlve  eaadidata  for 

President. 

The  American  people  were  greatly  imprewed 
by  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  the  women 
who  took  part  in  these  great  conventions  and 
also  aided  their  partie.>;  in  the  campaigns  suc- 
ceeding them.  Equal  ^^ulfra^'e  was  made  a  planlc 
in  the  platform  of  three  of  tlto  national  parties 
«~Prcgre8Bive,  Socialist*  and  Prohibition— and, 
In  B  noinber  of  States,  was  endorsed  by  all  Ave 
p:irti('=;  At  ffif^  Viv,-n)ber  elections  an  equal 
Butlra^c-  uitRiulaient  was  submitted  in  six 
St.it<>ti.  Thi.s  amendment  pasied  in  Arizona, 
Kansas,  and  Oregon.  Each  one  of  these  States 
ia  adjacent  to  *  Slate  which  had  prerkmsly 


granted  equal  suffrage,  the  list  bf  ijil*  ^"  alifornia 
(1011),  Washington  (1010),  Iowa  and  Utah 
(1896),  Colorado  (1803),  Wyoming  (18t)i>). 
The  amendment  was  lost  in  Wisconsin  and  Obio^ 
In  Michigan  the  majority  against  woman  suf- 
frage was  only  7(30.  The  charge  of  election 
frauds  v.h&  ^ery  frwly  and  generally  made,  but 
in  spite  of  the  strong  evidence  of  illegality  it 
was  decided  wiser  to  resubmit  the  amendment 
In  1919,  rather  than  go  through  the  tedtona  and 
expensive  process  of  proving;  fraud  in  the  courts. 

In  all  of  the  States  where  the  amendment 
was  ^uNrnitted  active  campaigns  were  carried 
on  during  the  summer.  Many  interesting  forms 
of  peaceful  propaganda  were  develoned.  The 
mat  atrilcinK  feature  of  these  campalgna  waa* 
however,  their  eoonomy,  the  average  cost  where 
t?ii'  .■niiiTifliiipnt  carried  Ih'Ii:*:  ^^nly  ^<  i-'ents  per 
wuirwiT .  Two  million  women  of  the  United 
Stat  I  S  -.u  o.  now  eligible  to  vote  at  all  eleetlona 
on  the  same  terms  aa  men. 

The  number  of  enrolled  and  dues-paying  mem- 
bers  of  till  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
AsHociaiion  on  January  1,  1012,  was  about  100,* 
000.  This  was  increased  to  approximately  989,> 
000  by  January  1,  1913.  At  the  annua!  conven- 
tiim  of  the  National  Association,  in  Philadel- 
phia,     vi  iiiber  21-26,  there  were  delegates  from 

Kraeticaliy  all  of  the  States  of  the  United  States, 
o  hall  in  Philadelphia  was  large  enough  to 
hold  the  crowds  which  tried  to  atfeoid  the  open 
meetings  of  the  convention. 

The  most  conspicDcuH  demonstration  of  the 
year  was  the  torchlight  parade  in  New  Yorlc  on 
November  9  to  celebrate  the  Tldorlca  of  the 
fall  eleetlona.  Tea  thousand  women  marchers 
represented  the  Tariotts  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  foreign  countries  where  women  are 
enfranchised,  and  the  occupational  and  profes- 
sional openin^'9  to  women.  There  were  alao 
parades  in  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  the  Demo* 
cratic  convention;  in  Oohunbaa,  Ohio,  at  the 
close  of  the  suffrage  campaign  in  that  State,  and 
in  New  York  in  May  to  impress  on  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  the  strong  demand  for 
equal  sufTriige.  That  the  suffragista  of  the 
United  States  do  not  depend  on  speetacolar  dem- 
onstrations alone  i«  shown  by  the  far  t  tint  the 
17atlonal  Association  published  and  bol  i  a,ooo,- 
000  pieces  of  sutTrn;^!'   literature   in   the  year 

1912.  A  votes  for  women  moving-picture  play, 
written  and  acted  Ijv  sutTragists,  was  shoWU 
ail  over  the  United  Statee.  The  meet  prominent 
men  and  women  In  the  country  are  constantly 
in  demand  for  suffrage  speechea.  The  question 
is  now  considered  one  of  great  intellectual  and 
social  importanee  aa  well  aa  of  political  expe- 
diency. 

Delegates  have  been  appoints  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional Suffrage  Alliance  in  Budapest,  June  15-20, 

1913.  They  are  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  Mrs  Joseph  fiowen,  Mr*.  Stanley 
McCormick  (all  offieera  of  the  National  Ano- 
ciation),  Mrs.  Eivm:i  B  Sweet.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Xathan,  Mrs.  Tod  iieimuth,  ^Mrs.  Minnie  Ruth- 
erford, Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  Miss  Ruutz-Reese, 
Miss  Anna  Maxwell  Jones,  and  Mrs.  O.  U.  P. 
Belmont.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,.  president 
o*  the  Alliance,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
two  years'  trip  around  the  world,  in  which  she 
organized  for  sufTrii;'.  tl  <  \M)men  of  many  coun- 
tries, including  Huruiah,  India,  China,  South 
Africa,  and  Hawaii.  Dielegates  from  twenty* 
alat  cottotriea  will  be  present  at  the  congress. 

The  Tnternattonal  Conference  of  Men'u  Leagues  ^ 
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for  Woman  SiifTra^'f  will  take  place  in  Buda- 

Kat  while  the  woman's  congress  is  in  Hession. 
e  OiEAT  BmAiH,  HitUtry. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTEY.    The  most  ox  ton- 
ftiv«  and   tboroughgoing  investigation  uf  tbe 
dDployiDent  of  women  and  children  in  industry, 
•t  way  rate,  in  tbe  United  St«tes,  ia  eont«ined 
in  the  Report  on  ConditUm  of  Women  and  CMld 
W(it]i  f-Jatwrs  in  the  United  Stair8,  wliicli  was 
iissued  during  lUlU-11-12  by  the  Depititment  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.    This   ropurt  comprises 
nineteen  volumes,  of  which  tbe  titles  and  au- 
thors, where  apeeia  lists  were  employed,  are 
as   follows:    "Cotton    textile   industry,"  1044 
pp.;    "Men's   ready-made   clothing,"   878  pp.; 
"Glass   industry,"  970   pp.;   "Silk  industry," 
582  pp.;  "  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and 
faetoriea,'*  984  pp.;  "Beginings  of  child  labor 
legislation,"  by  Elizabeth  LcwIk  Otey,  225  pp.; 
"Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school 
to  <^ii  to  \\ork,"  300  pp.;  "Juvenile  delinquency 
and  its  relation  to  em^lovment,"  177  pp.;  "  Ilia- 
toiy  of  women   in   industry  in   toe  United 
States,"  by  Helen  L.  Sumner.  277  pp.;  "  llis- 
torj'  of  women  in  track'  unions."  by  Jolin  B. 
Andrews  :ind  W.  D.  P.  BHi^h,  23(]  pp.;  "Em- 
ployment of  women   in   the  metal    trades."  by 
Lucian  W.  Chnney.  lo"  pp.;  "  Kniployment  of 
women  in  laundries,"  121  pp.;  "Employment  of 
women   and    infant  mortality";    "Causes  of 
death  among  women  and  eliild  cotton-mill  oper- 
atives"; "Relation  of  occupation  to  criminal- 
ity of  women,"  by  Mary  Conyngton,  119  pp.; 
"'Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton>mill  work* 
ers,"  by  Wood  P.  Worcester  end  Daisy  Worth* 
ington  Worcester,  225  pp.;  "Hookworm  disease 
among  cotton-mill  optirutivcii "Employment 
of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries**; 
"  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions." 

Every  phase  of  the  employment  of  t)oth 
women  and  children  was  covered  in  this  ftport, 
and  incidentally  much  light  waa  thrown  on  the 
employment  of  men  in  TBriouB  induatriea.  The 

cotton,  the  men's  ready-m.ide  clothing,  the  glass, 
and  the  silk  industries  \yvre  chosen  for  special 
investigation   becau^*e   of   the    large  number  of 

women  and  children  employed.  Thus  in  tbe 
cotton  induatry  aueh  workers  eonatitnte  63.4 

per  cent,  of  all  worker?  employod,  there  being 
altogether  GO  per  cent,  more  women  than  iti 
any  other  manufacturing  industry  and  more 
children  than  in  any  other  four  industries  com- 
bined. The  ready-made  elolhing  industry  ranks 
second  in  number  of  women  employed  and  is 
worthy  of  special  attention  because  much  of  it 
is  home  work.  The  silk  industry  similarly  is 
specially  dependent  on  #omen  and  children,  who 
constituted  in  1005  two^tbirdaof  all  wage-earners. 
All  of  the  inveatigationa  were  made  in  a  thorough- 
going maner  and  constitute  models  of  complete- 
ness and  freedom  fi  in  bias.  Nevertheless  the 
material  relating  an  it  does  to  the  year  1908 
became  in  many  respects  antiquated  before  the 
reporta  were  published.  As  a  whole  this  inves- 
tigation abowed  clearly  ibe  immenae  social  waste 
due  to  existing  conditions  of  woman  and  child 
labor.  Nearly  everywhere  lhi»  investigators 
found  Qonditions  undermining  the  health  of  the 
prasnt  generation  and  reducing  tbe  vitality  of 
the  next;  unneeeaaary  rialc  of  aeeldents  and  dls* 
ease;  a  reduction  of  industrial  vigor  due  to 
insuflicient  wagers  and  conuequent  inHufficient 
standard  of  living;  the  loss  of  future  welfare 
through  tbe  haphaiard  drifting  of  children  into 


unsuitable  occupaf  i  1-  where  ambition  was;  j^iviq 
^tilled.    The  report  showed  that  many  fact.ir- 
enter  into  the  detenninaticm  of  the  dUfenu  ■ 
between  tbe  wages  of  men  on  tbe  one  band 
and  women  and  children  on  tbe  other.  Tbcee 
wages   are  really   fixed    in   difTcrent  mark«^U. 
The  immaturity  of  tiie  workers  and  their  con- 
sequent employment  in  unskilled  trades,  the 
brevity  of  their  industrial  careers  and  their 
lack  of  organisation  are  all  causes  of  the  tow- 
wage  level  for  women.    The  report  emphasi.-,^ 
the  youthfulnoss  of  the  typical  woman  wage- 
earner.    Thu.s,  in  southern  cotton  mills  61  per 
cent,  of  the  women  employed  were  under  21; 
in  Pennsylvania  silk  mills  74J2  per  cent,  of  the 
women  employed  were  under  21,  51.7  per  cenL 
being  in  the  age  group  li;-2<i;  and  fully  one- 
half  of  the  women  in  the  clothing  industry  were 
under  21.    Another  interesting  and  surprisiag 
conclusion  was  that  tbe  girl  who  goes  into  in- 
dustrial work  for  the  sake  of  pin  money  is  very 
rare.    In  the  New  York  stores  84.3  per  cent, 
of  the  women  emjdoyed  who  lived  at  home  con- 
tributed their  entire  earnings  to  family  support; 
in  Neiw  York  factories  the  percentage  was  88.1. 
Tbe  report  presents  clearly  tbe  vieiousneaa  of 
home  work  and  recommends  tbe  abolitioa  of 
home  finishing  on  the  groii:iiI  t'  at  its  regulation 
is  impossible,  and  that  it»  existence  is  a  danger 
to  the  public  health. 

An  example  of  the  character  of  material  .-inJ 
conclusions  in  these  volumes  is  furiii!»li«Hi  bjf 
volume  four  treating  of  the  Silk  Industry  la 
New  Jersey  and  Pennaylvania.  A  limited  amn- 
ber  of  mills  in  each  State  waa  atudied  Inten- 
sively. In  Pennsylvania  mills  visited,  67.8  per 
cent,  of  all  the  employees  were  found  to  be 
women,  and  23.2  per  cent.  childceBi  leaving 
only  9  per  cent.  men.  These  figorss  contrasted 
witn  49.6  per  cent,  women,  6  per  eent.  ehildrea, 
and  44.4  per  cent,  men  in  New  Jersry  silk  milt?. 
Many  children  were  found  working  at  ages  be- 
low the  legal  limit;  and  most  of  ti^  mills  failed 
to  keep  amdavita  of  children  as  reouired  by  law. 
Moreover,  multitudes  of  false  sflldavils  were 
found;  so  that  in  New  Jersey  silk  manufactur- 
ing di.itricts  4.7  per  cent,  and  in  I'ennsylvania 
ll).8  per  cent,  of  children  of  age^^  6- 13  were  at 

work.  Nightwork  was  found  to  be  oommoa  ia 
ronnsylvania,  one-flfth  of  the  mills  hsvii^  it 

There  was  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  wage? 
of  New  Jersey  and  I'ennsyU ania  operative*. 
The  weekly  wages  in  throwing  mills  in  the  for- 
mer State  were  distributed  as  follows:  For 
women  over  16  years,  8.7  i^r  cent,  received  kw 
than  $4,  15.8  per  cent,  received  $4  to  )6,  and 
75.5  per  cent,  received  over  $6;  for  girls  under 
16  yea:^   tin    percentages  for  tbe  same  wagt 

f roups  were  40.1»  41,  and  18.9  respectively.  In 
MBsyhrania  tha  percentages  for  th»  same  wagv 
groups  among  women  over  16  years  were  57.2. 
37.1,  and  5.7  respectively  and  among  girls  under 
16  year.'^.  91.0.  7.6,  and  0.8.  Thus  the  silk  in 
dustry,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  revealed 
many  of  the  charaetsristics  of  a  parasitic  indus- 
try with  its  large  proportion  of  woman  and  chil  l 
labor,  the  absence  of  labor  organixatiuo*,  anU 
wages  below  nornuU  staiidards  of  even  prntty 
paid  industries. 

LEorSLATIOX.    The  most  important  law  rtLl 
ing  to  the  employment  of  women  in  industry 
was    the   Massachusetts    minimum-wage  law. 
(See  MiRxmnc  Waoc)    other  legislation  lelsV 
ing  to  women  in  induatry  was  caactcd  is  AA- 
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zona,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  X*\v 
Jersey,  New  Vork,  and  Virginia.  Arizona  pro- 
hibited employinent  of  women  in  occupations  in 
which  they  must  remain  standing  or  in  or 
about  any  mine,  quarry,  or  coal  breaker.  Ken- 
tucky proiiibittMi  lilt'  finploynient  of  women  un- 
der 21  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60 
faours  per  wcdc,  except  for  domettie  service  aud 
nursing.  Women  of  any  age  may  not  be  em- 
ployed  more  than  that  length  of  time  in  laun- 
dries,  hakiiio.  factories,  work-lmpi^,  stores, 
hotels,  restaurants,  telephone  excliuiiges,  tele- 
graph olhceri,  ur  mercantile,  miiuufacturing,  or 
aMchanical  establishments.  The  new  Kentucky 
law  also  requires  all  employers  of  women  to 
provide  seats  for  thctn  when  not  nt'c<'^,M(ri]y 
engaged  in  active  work;  all  stureii  must  pro- 
ride  at  least  one  seat  for  every  three  females 
cnployed;  and  most  provide  wash  and  toilet 
rooms.  Maryland  similarly  prohibited  the  em- 
ploynient  of  iitiy  woman  in  any  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  or  mechanical  establishment,  print- 
ing otfice,  bakery,  or  laundry  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  or  fiO  hours  a  week.  If  a  woman 
is  employed  before  6  A.  M.  or  after  10  r.  v. 
she  may  not  work  mnro  tlinn  «  liour«  a  day, 
and  no  woman  may  work  inm^  than  (i  hours 
continually  without  an  interval  of  at  least  one- 
half  hour.  Exception  as  to  hours  is  made  for 
AHegacy  County,  where  women  may  be  em- 
ployed as  many  as  12  hours  per  day  during 
rush  seawns,  provided  the  average  length  of 
day  for  the  year  dues  not  exeeed  1)  hours. 
Massachuiiettei  directed  the  State  board  of 
health  to  investigate  rooms  where  women  are 
employed  and  to  make  rules  regulating  them. 
It  also  strengthened  the  law  requiring  the  pro- 
vijtion  of  heats  for  women  employees.  New  , Jer- 
sey limited  to  10  hours  a  day,  or  60  houra  a 
week,  the  employment  of  women  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  establishments,  bakeries, 
lamidries,  and  lestaurants,  but  mercantile  estab- 
]i:i«hnients  are  excepted  for  six  working  days  be- 
fore Christmas ;  nor  does  the  law  apply  to 
eaaneriei.  New  York  forbade  the  employment 
of  a  woaaa  ia  a  factory,  mercaatile  establish- 
ment, mill,  or  workshop  within  four  weeks 
after  she  has  given  birth  to  n  child.  It  re- 
duced the  hours  of  factory  women  from  ten 
to  nine  per  day  and  from  sixty  to  fifty-four 
per  week;  but  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  is 
permitted  in  order  to  secure  a  short  day  or  holiday 
on  Saturday.  Moreover,  this  limitation  of  hours 
does  not  apply  to  women  and  children  over  16 
in  canning  or  pre-i^Tving  estuhli-ihrnenta  between 
June  15  and  October  15.  Virginia  prohibited 
the  employmeat  of  women  in  coal  mines.  The 
ten-hour  law  was  extended  to  include  not  only 
factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  but 
also  workshops  and  mercantile  establishments , 
exceptions  were  made  of  bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, cashiers,  or  office  assistants  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  packing  establishments  from  July 
1  to  November  1,  in  mercantile  establishments 
in  towns  of  less  than  2000  inhabitants,  and  in 
mercantile  establishments  on  Saturdays. 

BiBLiooRAPUY.  Besides  the  government  re- 
ports above  noted  the  following  new  books  ap- 
peared: Baletwomen  in  mercantile  stores.  Bah 
timore,  1909,  by  E.  B.  Butler;  Fatigur  a,ul  Effi- 
etency,  by  Josephine  Goldmark;  Making  a  busi- 
fsew  leoNHm,  by  A.  S.  Monrw;  Woman  and 
4MmM  prayress.  'by  S.  and  N.  M.  Naariaas  and 
m  eerfes  of  pamphlets  by  the  Wmmf%  steea* 
tioaal  and  ladaatrial  Uawa  of  Boitoa  on  Ifedtf- 


<nl  social  serviOB,  Organized  charity.  Settlement 
Work,  and  Social  tervice  for  children  as  voca- 
tions for  women. 

WOOD  FROM  STBAW.  See  Chemistrt.  * 
WOOD,  IIabbt  Barnes.  An  American  edu- 
cator, <iied  .\pril  22,  l!»12.  He  was  educated 
at  Williams  College  and  at  Hamilton  College. 
After  graduating  mm  the  latter  institution  he 
tausht  in  aevwal  places  and  received  a  mas- 
ter^ degree  from  Hamilton  in  1890.   In  the 

j^anie  ye:ir  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin 
in  that  college  and  remained  there  until  1011, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in 
study  in  Germany.  In  the  autumn  of  1811  he 
faeeame  a  teaching  fellow  in  Latin  at  the  Unl< 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

WOODWOBTH,  William  McMicuael,  An 
American  Z4)ologist  and  educator,  died  May  28, 
1912.  He  was  born  iu  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  in 
1864,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1888.  He  was  assistant  in  microscopic  anat- 
omy in  Harvard  from  1889  to  1801;  inspector 
from  1891  to  1897,  and  assistant  in  charj,'e  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoOlogy  from  1898 
to  1000.  lie  was  keeper  of  this  museum  from 
1900  to  11)06.  He  was  editor  of  the  Amcrimn 
KmHnrmHat.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
•ocieties  and  associations. 

WOOL.  See  Tkxtile  Manufactcbiko,  and 
Stock-raising  and  Meat  PROBUOZSllf. 

WOOL  TASIFF.   See  Tabht. 

WOOLWOBTH  BUILDnfO.    See  Abchi- 

TECTtTRK. 

WORKINGMEN'S  INSUBANCE.  The  past 
few  years  have  seen  a  very  comprehensive  move> 
ment  for  the  provision  of  insurance  against 
sickness,  Invalidity,  old-age,  unemployment,  and 

industrial  accidents,  and  diseases  throughout 
tlie  world.  Jn  Germany  the  government  has 
K>ti<;  giv  ii  attention  to  the  subject;  more  re* 
ceotly  i^ngland,  France,  and  Switzerland  have 
taken  it  up.  In  the  United  SUtes  provision  it 
being  made  (Iirouf»h  State  action  for  insurance 
against  and  eoiii|>ensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dents and  diseases.  (See  Ehployebs'  Liability 
aud  WoBKMEM's  CoMPJUiSATiOM.)  Insurance  for 
sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age  are  still  in  this 
countrj'  in  tlie  control  of  vohintary  organiza- 
tions, as  the  iiii]  list  rial  iiisuraiiee  companies  and 
fraternal  soci'  tie^.  i  S.  e  In.sirance.)  Massa- 
chusetts has  provided  industrial  insurance  by 
State  action.  (See  Inaua&ifca.)  NnnwnNia 
corporations  now  provide  retirement  pensions 
as  do  many  cities  and  some  States  for  civil 

service    eiilployec:;.      i  See    OlD-AoE  PeN.SION8.) 

The  most  cumpreheusive  schemes  yet  instituted 
by  corporations  are  described  below. 

AimiCAJf  TfXEPHONE  AND  TeLEORAPH  Com- 
PAHT.  This  corporation  and  its  associated  com- 
panies, till'  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  the 
Western  Klectric,  announced  in  No%'ember  that 
it  would  make  available  January  1,  1913,  a  fund 
of  ten  million  dollars  for  old-a'^  pensions,  sick 
faeneita,  compensation  for  accidents,  and  life 
innirance.  The  companies  involved  em[)loye<l 
175,000  workers,  all  of  whom  were  to  share  in 
the  benefits,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  employers 
of  $1,000,000.  The  fund  was  to  be  added  to  by 
annual  appropriations.  The  plan  did  not  call 
for  any  contrihiitioiis  from  tin-  etnj)loyees  them- 
selves. As  to  retirement  pensions  the  plan  prr>- 
Tided  that  male  employees  of  W>  years  of  age 
w  over  who  have  been  20  years  or  more  in  the 
•ervioe  ef  one  of  Oe  companies  may  retire 
OB  a  peaaion.  The  eonpany  may  retire  any 
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employee   !if  after    26   years   of  service. 

VVunieu  emploveos  reach  pensionable  age  5 
years  younger  than  men.  Any  employee  may 
be  peiuioiMd  affier  30  ywn  of  aenrioe  renirdleH 
of  age.  The  •nunuit  of  th«  pension  will  be  one 
p<?r  c*nt.  of  tlie  average  annual  wage  for  10 
years  multiplied  by  the  number  of  yeara  of 
service;  but  no  pension  will  be  less  than  $20 
a  month.  CompeoMttiou  for  accidents  occurring 
in  fbe  performaiiGe  of  work  for  Ihe  company 
will  bo  p:K'f  at  the  rate  of  full  pay  for  14 
weeks  and  lialf  pay  for  tlie  renuiinin^  period 
of  disability,  but  not  oejond  6  years.  Em- 
ployees disabled  by  sickness  or  accidents  not 
occurring  in  tlie  course  of  regular  empk^nmit 
who  have  been  employed  at  least  10  years  will 
receive  full  pay  for  13  weeks  and  half  pay  for 
39  additional  weeks;  those  employed  less  than 
10  years,  but  more  than  5,  will  receive  fuU 
pay  for  13  weeks  and  half  pay  for  IS  weeks; 
tlmee  employed  from  2  to  6  years  will  ftoeiva 
full  pay  for  4  weeks  and  half  pay  for  9  week*. 
'Hin  ,1  employed  less  than  2  years  may  receive 
i»ome  Hick  ur  diiiability  benetil  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  heads  of  departments. 

Parhapa  the  most  unione  ieatnra  of  thia 
•cbeme  is  the  payment  of  death  beneflts  not 
only  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents  while  on  duty, 
but  also  in  cases  of  death  froni  sickness  or 
accident  at  other  times.  In  case  of  death  from 
an  accident  while  on  duty  a  payment  eciual  to  3 
years'  wages,  but  not  ezceealng  $0000,  will  be 
paid  to  the  victim's  dependents.  In  case  of 
death  from  sickness  or  accident  outside  of  duty 
this  payment  will  etjual  one  years'  wages  for 
thoae  employees  who  have  served  10  years  or 
more,  aaia  one^half  of  one'  year^i  wages  for 
those  who  have  served  from  5  to  10  years,  the 
maximum  payment  being  $2(K^K).  ll  in  any 
8tate  the  provisions  of  tliis  plan  should  be  less 
lilieral  than  those  required  by  workmen's  com- 
penaatioii  lawa  the  latter  will  be  followed.  The 
funds  for  the  payment  of  these  various  benefits 
will  be  administered  by  committees  of  five  to 
i)e  appointed  by  th«  board  of  direetora  for  aaab 
company. 

Wisconsin.  In  December  plans  were  for- 
mulated for  the  presentation  in  the  Wlieonsin 
legislature  of  a  bill  providing  for  sickness  in- 
surance for  working  men  and  women.  The  ad- 
ministration was  Uy  he  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
industrial  commission  and  waa  to  be  correlated 
with  that  of  the  worlanen'a  compensation  law. 
It  provided  for  contributions  by  employer*  and 
employees,  but  not  by  the  State.  The  indus- 
trial commission  was  given  discretionary  power 
to  deeida  the  amount  to  ba  paid  on  claims. 

Abroad.  The  Association  ok  Social  Iv- 
susANCE  met  in  Zurich,  Switserland,  during  the 
^•(•oiid  week  in  .'September.  The  following  topics 
were  discussed:  The  extension  of  obligatory 
insurance  to  person*  other  than  workmen  j  anp* 
plem<>ntary  insurance  through  voluntary  organ- 
ization; the  financial  burden  of  social  insurance; 
international  statistics  of  industrial  accidents; 
petty  accidents.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
wage^rners  and  all  other  persons  wlin  need  in* 
ntirance  should  be  either  required  to  take  advan- 
tage of  State  insuranee  schemes  or  be  permitted 
to  do  so;  if  e\clude<l  ftu  ri  i  tmpulsory  insurance 

Slans  such  persons  should  be  actively  assisted 
1  aeenring  some  ^Inntaiy  form  of  insurance. 
There  was  no  general  agraMPUt  as  to  the  rela- 
tive scope  of  compulsory  moA  volmiUxy  irnnv 
anoe. 


Gbeat  BHrrAiw.  By  far  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  far  reaching  social  insurance  legisla- 
tion of  recent  years  is  the  national  insurance 
act  passed  December,  1011,  by  the  British  Par- 
liament and  effeetivo  July  15,  lUa  act 
occupies  nearly  eighty  large  closely  printed 
pages,  being  divided  into  three  parti  and  an 
appendix.  Part  1  deals  with  health  insurance; 
Fart  2  with  unemployment  insurance;  and  Part 
S  with  genera]  provisions.  In  the  first  part  in- 
surance against  jiifkrip:^?  is  made  compulsory 
upon  all  employed.  ptrt>uiib  tuvU-eu  years  of  age 
or  over,  except  those  in  the  military  and  naval 
serviees,  those  employed  by  public  authorities 
for  whom  provision  has  been  made  otherwise, 
and  certain  employees  of  railways,  teachers,  and 
a  few  others  who  are  provided  for  by  other 
acts.  Any  of  these  persons  excepted  may  be 
brought  under  the  compulsory  provision  at  the 
discretion  of  the  insurance  commiasionera.  Prk 
vision  is  made  also  for  the  voluntary  in.5!ur- 
ance  of  persons  not  subject  t«  the  ctimpulwry 
provisions  ulio  are  engaged  in  a  regular  occupa- 
tion and  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  on  their 
own  earnings;  but  no  person  may  ba  a  voha- 
taiy  contributor  whose  annual  income  exceeds 
floO  (f778.64),  unless  be  has  been  previously 
insured  for  at  least  five  yar  .  [  Ii,  art  make* 
no  discrimination  as  to  sex  or  citizenship,  resi- 
dence only  being  required. 

UCALTH  iHaunaifCB;  The  administration  of 
the  health  insurance  is  entrusted  in  the  first 
place  to  a  central  Ixxly  of  insurance  commis- 
sioners with  extensive  powers.  Under  their  au- 
thority an  insurance  committee  is  to  be  s^t  op 
in  every  ooanty,  with  a  menberahip  of  fnm 
40  to  80  peratmsy  aome  of  whom  mnsC  he  wmnen. 
These  county  committees  are  authorized  to  sub- 
divide counties  into  districts  over  which  district 
insurance  committees  shall  have  supervision. 
These  latter  must  make  reports  on  the  health 
of  insured  peraons  and  aaniUry  conditioaa  cf 
their  territory  and  must  disseminate  informa- 
tion, lu  cases  of  excessive  sickness  these  dis- 
trict committees  may  make  investigation;)  at 
the  expense  of  persons  charged  with  neglect  or 
otherwise  with  causing  unhealthful  eoaditioaa. 

The  normal  premium  for  health  insurance  is 
14  cents  for  men  and  12  cents  for  women,  madt' 
up  of  1  cntr ibutiona  from  emplt  str,  .111(1  iye«% 
and  the  public  funds.  These  cuutributioos  are 
pnqwrtioned  to  wages.  Thus,  if  wagM  afual 
or  exceed  00.8  cents,  the  employer  pays  M 
cents,  male  employees  8.1  cents,  and  female 
(  in)  l^)^.^  s  (i.l  cents  per  week.  If  wages  fall 
between  49  cents  and  til  cents  a  day,  the  em- 
ployer pays  8  cents  for  male  employees  and  0 
cents  for  female  employeca  and  the  employee 
pays  6  eenta.  If  wages  fall  between  37  cents 
and  49  cents  a  day,  the  employer  pay  I'l  -enl* 
for  men  and  8  cents  for  womeu  |>er  wevk. 
while  the  employee  pays  2  cents  and  the  public 
fund*  oontribote  2  centa.  If  wages  do  not  ex- 
ceed 37  cents  a  day  tba  employer  pays  12  cents 

f.>r  nu  n  an  ?  10  cents  for  wnmm  per  week,  the 
employee  pays  nothing,  and  the  public  funds 
eontrm^  2  cents.  These  rates  apply  to  all 
ewpkmiw  nt  least  21  years  of  age.  Special 
provinon  ia  made  for  younger  emplojreee  and 
certain  rules  are  laid  i!uwt;  rt-;_';intiu'_'  the  oon- 
tributions  of  persons  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  70.  Special  rates  an  «1«0  |rO«fd*d  ftv  ^ 
ontaxy  contributor*. 

Iba  beneflta  of  the  bealth  iaaaranoe  osnsist 
nt  medical  attwiilaiwi',  WBdlfiwta,  and 
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•■ees}  mad  «  apecial  weekly  «ick  benefit.  ThU 
benefit  amoantii  to  KYm  (|2.4;J)  p  r  week  for 
men  and  7-  f,,i  i  ^i  s  f  i  for  wdiiu'm  during  the 
fir»t  26  week?.  If  jsicknessa  continues  beyond 
this  period  the  benefit  is  technically  known  M 
diMblemeot  or  invalidity  benefit  and  Amount*  to 
As  ($1.22)  per  wedc  for  oitber  kx  dnring  the 
onntlnuanco  of  incapacity.  Special  maternity 
benefits  arc  provided.  The  pa^ojent*  to  un- 
married minors,  tu  outiic  persons  above  50  years 
of  age,  and  to  married  women  are  amaller.  If 
insured  pcnona  are  entitled  to  oompensation 
or  dama||ei>  under  compenantion  or  liability 
acts  the  sick  benefit  is  reduced  oo  tliat  the  total 
simli  not  exceed  the  amount  provided  in  the 
int^urancc  act,  uuletus  the  benefit  from  other 
aources  is  greater  than  the  sick  benefit,  when 
no  sick  benefit  at  all  shall  be  paid.  Persons 
supported  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  els*>where  by  public  funds  receive  no  eick, 
diaableoient,  or  maternity  benefits.  A  special 
fund  of  17,500,000  the  first  year  and  large  an- 
aanl  addition*  are  aet  aside  lor  the  aatabliab> 
mnt  of  sanitoria  and  other  faeilttiea  for  tiw 
enre  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

The  administration  is  extremely  complex,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  <»f  K<iuca- 
tion,  the  Home  Of&oe,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
tbe  Obttnty,  Borough,  and  Distriet  Councils  all 
being  given  authority  to  promote  public  health 
in  various  ways.  Kxtennive  use  is  made  of  ap- 
proved societies.  The-ic  includ*  tl  ,  friendly 
aocietieSj  trade  unions,  provident  societies,  asso* 
eiationa  of  persons  insured  in  industrial  insdr* 
ance  companies  and  other  similar  mroups. 
These  societie<i  receive  the  contHbntions  of  tbslr 
own  uieniln  r-^  Persons  wlio  are  not  niembetS 
of  such  societies  pay  through  the  post  ofllee, 
by  means  of  stamps,  these  contributions  being 
under  tbe  diieet  eontrol  of  tbe  insutraiioe  com- 
mittees. 

I'XEMI't-OYMKNT  ISStTRAXCE.  The  sccond  fll 
visiou  of  the  act  provides  for  compulHory  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  in  the  engineering 
trades.  These  include  building,  the  construc- 
tion of  rsltroads,  dodcs,  barbors,  canals,  etc; 
shipbuilding.  mechanical  engineering,  iron 
founding,  tlie  construeiion  of  vehicles,  and 
woodworking.     The  funds  for  thiH  Iwnelit  are 

iirorided  by  workmen,  employers,  and  tbe  pub- 
ic treasury.  Workmen  nnd  employers  each 
contributed  5d  (lOc)  weekly  per  workmen  and 
the  public  treasury  adds  to  this  sum  an  amount 
equal  to  one-thini  of  it.  The  employer  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  contribution  for  both  him- 
self and  bis  workers,  deducting  the  lattei'B 
share  from  wages.    In  order  to  receive  unem- 

Eloyment  insurance  the  worker  must  sbonr  tbat 
e  has  been  employed  in  an  insured  trade  for 
not  less  than  a  part  of  twenty-six  different 
weeks  during  the  preceding  five  years,  that  he 
is  capable  of  working  but  unable  to  find  suit- 
able employment,  and  that  he  has  not  ex- 
hausted his  rifjht  to  employment  benefits.  Tn 
order  to  obtain  employment  a  workman  is  not 
rs^nired  to  accept  employment  in  a  community 
othar  tboA  tbat  of  bis  residence  or  at  a  lower 
rate  than  Is  enstomary  for  the  given  trade  In 
any  district.  In  rn-^e,  howpver,  loss  of  employ- 
ment results  from  a  trade  dispute,  no  employ- 
inent  benefits  shall  be  paid,  unless  the  worker 
obtains  employment  elsewhere  in  an  insured 
trade;.  Workers  who  lose  tbeir  jobs  tbrou^ 
misoondurt  or  leave  them  without  just  cause  will 
receive  no  benelits  for  .^ix  weeks  after  the  date 
of  such  loss  of  cmpbiynisnt.  Otberwiso  bsnsAta 


begin  after  the  first  week  of  unemployment  ud 
amount  to  7s  ($1.70)  [rm  week,  unlets  some 
other  rate  is  fixe<l  upon.  Henehts  are  not  pay- 
able for  more  than  IS  weeks  in  any  period  of 
12  months,  nor  in  general  will  benefits  exceed 
one  week's  benefit  for  every  6  Wsdclj  contribu- 
tions paid.  The  act  makes  provlmoo  for  tbs 
deti  r  tiiHiation  of  claims  and  the  nrbitratinn  of 
differences  under  both  health  and  unemploy- 
ment sections  and  also  includes  many  excep- 
tions and  otber  conditions  made  necessary  by 
existing  institution*  and  varying  social  con* 
ditions.    See  U\KMi»i>oy»iENT. 

The  DotTOK-s'  Oi'POSItiojj.  Even  befur»;  tiic 
act  passed,  tiie  doctors,  orjianized  in  the  British 
Medical  Association,  had  united  in  opposition. 
They  sueceeded  in  effecting  some  changes.  They 
were,  however,  not  satisfied  and  tbe  associa- 
tion's opp<Mition  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
year.  Although  27,l0(i  meml)era  of  the  associ- 
ation signed  a  pledge  in  1911  not  to  accept 
tbe  terms  of  the  chancellor,  a  poll  in  the  fall 
of  1812  brongbt  out  oo^  10,000  against  work- 
ing under  the  aet  One  of  the  oiTgtnal  objec- 
tions of  t!n  (A  ctors  rai^^v  i  v.  .ih  that  well-to-do 
persons  would  come  in  under  the  act  and  tluis 
a  principal  source  of  income  would  be  cut  oiT. 
Tbia  was  met  by  fixing  an  income  limit  of  {100 
for  insurable  persons.  A  second  objection  dealt 
with  the  administration.  The  administration 
of  the  medical  benefit  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  local  insurance  committees  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  insurance  coramtssion- 
srs.  The  doctors  objected  to  control  by  lay  or 
non-professional  committees.  This  was  an- 
swered by  showinp  that  the  act  provided  for 
the  enrollmeii'  ki:  wn  as  a  panel,  of  all  doc- 
tors willing  to  serve  in  various  districts;  for 
the  right  of  free  choice  from  such  list  by  the 
insured  person;  for  payment  according  to  cer- 
tain LTiLcral  rules;  and  for  participation  of  tbe 
loi  il  ;  trnmittee  of  medic  i!  men  in  all  general 
questions  effecting  the  administration  of  medi- 
cal benefit. 

The  principal  objection  dealt  with  tbe  amount 
of  remuneration.  The  government  waa  willing 
to  grant  6s  per  capita  of  insured  persons,  but 
later  agreed  to  grant  7»  for  the  doctor.  Is  6d 
for  drugs,  and  an  additional  fid  for  drugs,  if 
needed,  otberwiae  to  be  added  to  tbe  doctor's 
fee.  Tbe  doctors  at  first  demanded  lOs,  but 
agreed  to  eompromise  on  8s  6d  ns  their  per 
capita  fee,  not  including  medicines.  The  exist- 
ing colliery  and  worls^  < .  ^tems  already  in  ex- 
istence were  to  be  continued.    Moreover,  special 

Jiayment  for  eatias  was  provided.    The  reasoa 
or  lack  of  agreement  was  largely  the  differ- 
ence (rf  opinion  as  to  the  average  amount  of 

attendance  [ht  ln'ml  cif  inMiml  pi-r^nns  tli,(' 
would  be  required.  Investigations  covering  the 
incomes  of  medical  men  in  five  cities  were  vari- 
ously interpreted.  Otber  statistical  tables  wers 
prepared  from  the  experience  of  contract  phy- 
sicians and  likewise  variously  inh  i  preted.  Late 
jn  the  year  the  chancellor,  by  way  of  showing 
the  utmost  reasonableness,  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate,  tbe  question  of  increased 
remuneration  to  be  determined  upon  its  report. 
"f)inron  was  sharply  divided  as  to  whether  the 
(iemands  of  the  doctors  were  excessive  or  not. 
On  the  basis  finally  granted  by  the  government 
a  physician  having  2000  insured  persons  on 
bis  list  would  have  a  gross  income  of  $4500 
per  year.  This  would  include  the  cost  of  medi- 
cines and  otber  expenses.  However,  many 
tbangjht  SOOO  a  larger  munber  than  cOcieat 
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nervices  wuulJ  permit.  The  health  provisions 
were  to  become  effective  January  15,  1913.  At 
the  close  of  the  vear  it  waft  reported  that  about 
10,000  doctors  had  aeeepted  the  fovennneBfli 

termB,  tlierp  boinrr  a  sufficient  number  in  nil 
of  the  121  iiiiturauct!  areas,  except  in  parts  of 
London  and  the  ManchMter  district,  both 
Unionist  atrongbolds. 

Gbbmaitt.  In  1011  the  nuneroiM  laws,  reg* 
ulations,  judicial   iiitcrpietiitionB  bearing 

on  tin;  various  systems  of  natioiuil  insuranc« 
were  codified.  These  systems  are  three:  Sick 
insurance,  accident  insurance,  and  invalidity 
insarance,  which  includes  oM-ag»  Insurance  for 
workmen  at  least  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
sick  insurance  system  includes  some  23,000 
local  societies  with  nearly  14,000,0(10  members. 
About  45  per  cent,  uf  the  members  receive 
sick  aid  annually.  Sickness  insurance  covers 
illttess  for  periods  ksa  than  six  months;  funds 
are  derivea  from  equal  eontributions  by  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Inv.ilielity  insurance 
includes  isickne^s  for  periods  longer  than  six 
jiioiiths  and  old-age  pensions.  Nearly  10,000,- 
000  persons  are  insured  under  it,  receivios  pen- 
sions of  13.00  to  13.50  per  month.  Funds  are 
contributed  equally  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  accident  syttem  [)rovide3  definite 
compcnsntiori  for  injuries.  Kniployers  have 
combined  into  mutual  insurance  sucietiea,  of 
which  there  ere  about  fifty  for  agriculture  and 
nearly  seventy  for  industry  and  trade.  Funds 
are  provided  by  assessments  upon  employers 
varyin^^  uccordiiir:  to  tra<le  ri>ks.  The  total 
annual  revenues  for  all  thre<'  systems  preceding 
1812  were  about  $2lO.OOO,iiOo"  and  the  total 
expenditures  about  $165,000,000.  The  new  law 
extended  the  system  of  sick  insurance  to  farm 
laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  casual  laborers; 
extended  the  pension  system  to  include  widows 
and  orphans  of  insured  laborers;  and  increased 
the  scope  of  the  accident  system.  As  a  result 
the  total  expenditures  were  expected  to  increase 
hy  ,$32,000,000.  In  addition  to  these  three 
systcinji  of  workmen's  insurance  the  imperial 
government  began,  under  the  law  of  1911,  an 
independent  system  for  other  persons  having 
incomes  leas  than  fl200  per  year. 

The  1911  changes  revived  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  doctors  to  the  sickness  soci- 
eties. This  had,  as  in  U)1'2  in  Great  Britain, 
caused  much  friction  when  the  system  of  sick- 
ness insurance  was  established  in  the  early 
eighties.  Previous  to  the  revision  of  1811  the 
income  limit  of  persons  insurable  under  the 
sickness  system  was  about  $.100 ;  the  new  law 
raised  the  limit  to  about  $026.  The  doctors 
nantfcstal  tpeelal  oppositum  to  treat  on  ordi- 
nary ianranee  temis  persona  who  were  enabled 
to  take  Insursnee  by  this  extension  of  the 
income  limit.  The  doctors  preferred  payment 
in  proportion  to  services  rendered,  whereas  the 
sickness  societies  preferred  to  nay  in  a  lump 
sum,  usually  so  much  per  member  per  annum. 
Though  not  entirety  settled,  oonpromiHes  in 
some  places  were  reached  by  a  society  or  feder- 
ation of  societies  and  the  a'ssociation  of  doctors 
on  the  basis  of  a  capitation  fee.  The  total 
payment  bv  the  society  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  doctors  by  their  own  association. 
This  obtained  at  T^ipatg,  where  the  sickness 
society   had   2(M).0<>»  members,  and   also  at 

Munich,  Iranklurtani-'Main.  and  Stutt'.'art. 
Such  an  arrangement  permits  special  payment 
for  special  serriees  and  does  not  Ineludo  hoa- 


pital  treatment.  ihis  plan  allows  for  free 
choice  of  doctor  and  renders  control  of  the 
doctors  b9  the  societies  easier.  That  is,  the 
welfare  of  the  societies  requires  that  the  doe- 
tors  l»e  not  too  lenient  in  giving  certificate?  of 
inability  to  wurk;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  ibe 
doctors  must  he  unhampered  by  ignorant  per- 
sons. In  Germany  primary  control  of  the  doc> 
tors  ta  eiereised  through  committees  of  flieir 
own  association  tn  nf  ich  the  society  makri 
complaints.  There  is  j.  conciliation  comuiit- 
tec  composed  of  representatives  of  the  so- 
ciety and  of  the  doctors'  association  to  settle 
disputes  and  other  matters  of  eommon  ioter> 
est,  and  an  arbitration  committee  with  an 
impartial  chairman  as  a  court  of  final  appeal. 
In  addition,  societies  are  at  lil-iiy  to  !»ive 
special  medical  advisers  in  their  exclusive 
employ. 

SwRZBBLAHO^  A  ucw  «ickae«a  and  acddoit 
Insuranee  law  was  enacted  by  the  Federal 

Council  of  Switzerland  on  July  13.  1911,  and 
approved  hy  a  referendum  vote  of  the  Swia 
people  on  February  14,  1912.  By  this  law  the 
confederation  will  grant  subeidies  to  rceogsiis 
sick  insurance  funds.  Sickness  insurance  sasy 
be  made  compulsory  by  the  c.intons,  either  trpn- 
erally  or  for  special  classes  of  persons.  Public 
funds  may  be  established  for  ?uch  insurance, 
and  though  employers  are  not  themselves 
obli(^d  to  contribute  they  must  oversee  the  pay- 
ments of  their  employees  whenever  the  Uttrr 
are  compulsorily  insured  in  such  funds.  Sick 
b«'nelits  consist  of  meiiical  care  and  medicines: 
a  <lai1y  indemnity  fur  loss  of  time  of  not  Itm 
tlian  one  franc  1 10.3  cents);  benefits  must  be 
provided  for  at  least  180  daya  each  year.  Spe> 
eial  provision  is  made  for  women  during  eon- 
finernent. 

For   accidents  the   confederation   <;ranted  a 
.subsidy   of   live   million   francs    ( ^^SXj.i.UW)  as 
working  capital  and  an  equal  amount  as  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  national  accident  iasar> 
ance  fund.    The  confederation  also  pays  part 
of  the  expense  of  administration:  each  canton 
is  entiti  (i  in  (-1  e  ajrency  of  this  fund.  Acci- 
dent insurance  is  made  compulsory  for  all  en- 
ployccs  in  the  transportation  and  postal  serv- 
ices, in  factories,  in  the  building  trades^  cPgi* 
neering  works,  telegraph  and  telephone  eos* 
struct  ion  and  maintenance,  in  the  operation  of 
mines,  quarries,  and  gravel  biinks,  and  in  icdui- 
tries  wliich  produce  or  use  explosives.  Insur- 
ance is  given  against  accidents,  whether  oocn- 
pational  or  otherwise.    An  occupational  scei- 
dent  is  one  occurrinjj  to  a  worker  while  »c- 
tii.illy   cmyiloyed.     Diseases  essentially  dne  t<i 
employment  in  designated  classes  of  work  are 
eoiLsidered  accidents  within  the  meaning  of  tb« 
law.    The  benefits  of  the  accident  insurance  in- 
clude medical  attendance,  medicine,  indemnity 
for  loss  of  time,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, and  death  annuities.     "1  he  indcninit>  fj'' 
disability  amounts  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  earn- 
ings, but  no  earnings  above  14  francs  ($2.74) 
per  day  are  considered.  If  the  disability  be  per- 
manent the  total  annuity  equals  70  per  cest. 
of  the  annual  earninjj'?      For  p.irtial  disability 
propurtiuiiate  deductions  are  made,  nu  annuiil 
earnings  in  excess  of  4000  franca  ($772)  being 
considered.  An  annuity  may  be  revised  at  aay 
^me  within  three  years  and  afterwards  at  the 
expiration  of  tho  Sixth  and  ninth  years.  Tn 
case  of  death  tlie  annuitjr  to  a  widow  or  to  *n 
infirm  or  permaneotly  disabled  widower  aqoals 
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30  per  cent,  of  the  annua!  earnings.  On  re- 
marriage a  widow  is  allowed  a  lump  sum  equal 
to  three  times  her  annuity.  In  a^Mition,  each 
legitimate  child  iMeives  IS  per  cent  of  th« 

annual  earning*  ol  the  insnreil  person  until  16 
years  of  age.  Provision  is  made  also  for  uther 
relatives,  but  the  total  of  all  annuities  cannot 
exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  in* 
sored  person.  Employinenta  are  classified  ae* 
cording  to  risk,  occupational  accident  premiums 
being  paid  entirely  by  the  employer.  For  non- 
occupational accidents  the  inaurud  pays  thrce- 
fourtbe  and  the  cooiederation  one-fourth  of  the 
premium.  In  all  CBiet  the  employer  acts  as 
th«  collector.  Any  pmoD  not  subject  to  the 
prorlsions  of  compulsory  insuranee  nay  insure 

vol  till  f  ii  li  I V  . 

WOUKMEN  S  COMPENSATION.  This  is 
a  term  used  to  designate  that  form  of  compen* 
sation  for  industrial  accidents  which  has  SOOik 
to  replace  <>Diplo}-er'8  liability.  Under  the  older 
system  -  iiiployer  was  rc<juire(I  to  compen- 

(>ate  a  w'orkmau  injured  while  in  employment 
only  when  the  employee  could  bhow  in  ft  suit 
at  law  that  the  employer  had  been  grossly 
negligent,  that  the  ^rker  had  not  heen  neg- 
ligent, and  that  the  accident  was  not  due  to 
the  c«rele&sue.-*»  of  a  fellow  emploj'ee.  Under 
the  common  law  the  employer  was  securely  en- 
trenched behind  the  rules  of  assumed  risks, 
contributory  negligence,  and  the  felloWHtervant 
doctrine.  Employers'  liability  laws  grndtially 
reduced  the  employer's  security  by  modifying 
these  doctrines  in  various  respect^,  hut  still 
imposing  on  ili«  injured  worker  the  necessity 
of  brining  suit  in  court.  The  employers  at 
the  tnino  time  insured  themselves  against  such 
suits  ftt  employers'  liability  insurance  com' 
panie#,  wliich  as??umed  the  obligation  of  fight- 
ing the  employees'  suits  and  of  paying  penal- 
ties imposed.  Thus  the  worker  was  forced  to 
assume  the  costs  of  repeated  law  suits  before 
be  could  secure  any  danrnges.  Statistics  showed 
that  not  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  prc- 
miunis  paid  by  emjiloyers  to  iiisjuraiioe  com- 
panies were  linally  paid  to  injured  workers. 
Moreover,  actual  statistical  investigation 
showed  that  between  60  per  cent  and  70  per 
cent,  of  injured  workers  received  no  compensa- 
tion whatever.  Even  when  compensation  was 
secured,  the  expenses  involved  so  reduced  it 
that  the  remainder  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
offset  the  eeonomic  loss  involved  in  the  injury 
iteelf.  Thus  many  families  wwe  pcrBMUientl^ 
reduced  to  a  lower  standard,  even  to  perma- 
nent  poverty,  by  industrial  accidents.  The 
compensation  principle  introduced  into  England 
end  continental  countries  fifteen  to  twenty 
yenra  ago  has  within  the  past  two  years  found 
extensive  adoption  in  the  United  States.  Be> 
caiis^^  most  of  the  American  legislation  still 
tiike?*  the  form  of  employers'  liability'  laws,  the 
subject  is  treated  more  comiwehensively  under 
Ei&pLorsBs'  Liability. 

The  advantages  of  the  compensation  principle 
may  be  briefly  sumni;iri:-ed  as  follows:  (1)  It 
furnishes  certain,  prompt,  and  ren^onahle  com- 
pensation to  injured  workers  and  their  de- 
pendants; (2)  it  removes  from  the  courts  the 
avmerous  cases  growing  out  of  employers'  lia- 
bility litigation;  (3)  it  relieves  charity  of  the 
poverty  due  to  uncompensated  accidents;  (4) 
it  is  more  economical,  since  the  costs  of  law- 
y«-8,  witnesses,  insurance  companies,  and  court 
trials  arc  climinatedi  end  bcoeuse  it  givee  to 


the  worker  a  much  iarger  proportion  of  the 
cost  to  employera;  (5)  it  increases  good  will 
end  stimulate*  accident  preventions  (If)  it  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  aemimte  stntistieal  knowl* 

ed'^i    if  phases  of  industrial  and  social  life 
heretofore  neglected. 
VOBLD   FKAOS   FOlTimATIOZr.  See 

Abmtbatiox,  Tntebitatioxal 

WORLD  S  EAIB  IN  TOKYO.    See  Exposi- 
TIO:-..^i,  Japan. 

WBESTLINO.  Several  professional  matches 
were  held  in  1912,  but  Frank  Qotch  bad  no 
difficulty  ill  II  ruining  liis  title  of  world's  cham- 
pion. The  only  one  whose  showing  during  the 
vear  makes  him  a  possible  contender  for  the 
highest  honors  Is  8.  Zybszko  and  a  match  be- 
tween  him  and  Ootdi  will  itoubtless  take  place 
in  1913.  Of  international  interest  were  the 
bouts  held  at  the  Olympic  games  (q.  v.),  in 
which  Finland^  wrestlers  showed  marked  su- 
periority. The  winneiB  of  the  national  ckam* 
pionships  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  were:  105-pound,  G.  Tay- 
lor, National  Turn  Verein,  Newark;  115-pound, 
\V.  Strobach;  125  pound,  Gus  Hauer,  National 
Turn  Verein;  135-pound.  £.  Halikman,  Educa- 
tional Alliance;  145-pound,  Qua  Peterson,  Har- 
lem Y.  M.  C.  A.;  heavyweight,  E.  Kaino,  Fin- 
nish-American A.  C.  Cornell  won  the  inter- 
collegiate championships.  Princeton  was  sec- 
ond, Pennsylvania  third,  and  Columbia  fourth. 
The  winners  of  the  main  bouts  follow:  112- 
pound,  T.  I.  S.  Boak,  Cornell;  125-pound,  J.  D. 
Matchat.  Cornell;  135  pound,  H.  H.  Ormond. 
Princeton;  145-pound,  J.  H.  Frantz.  Princeton} 
158-pound,  R.  D.  Shaw,  Cornell;  17S-pound,  & 
Bame,  Comdl;  heavyweight,  J.  L.  Collins, 
Cornell. 

WEIGHT.  See  Xav.xl  Progbess. 
WBIGHT,  Sophie  B.  ^Vmerican  philanthro- 
pist and  educator,  died  June  10,  1912.  She  was 
bom  in  IBM  in  New  Orleans  and  when  she 
was  three  years  old  slic  ff]\  and  hurt  her  back 
and  hips  so  badly  that  ior  six  years  she  was 
strapped  to  a  chair.  She  was  able  to  attend 
school,  however,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
opened  a  school  for  girls,  which  she  conducted 
in  the  forenoons,  while  in  the  afternoons  she 
taught  in  a  normal  school  to  pay  for  home  les- 
sons in  languages.  Observation  of  the  i<;nor- 
ance  of  many  of  the  boys  of  the  city  gave  her 
determination  to  establish  means  of  giving  them 
some  education.  She  soon  established  the  Home 
Institute,  which  had  for  its  especial  duty  the 
care  uf  poor  boys  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
She  also  started  a  night  schooL  She  was 
obliged  to  close  her  school  in  1897  OB  account 
of  yellow  fever,  hut  she  lemened  it  as  a  depot 
of  supplies  for  the  sick  snd  with  her  teachers 
went  through  the  city  fiiving  help.  The  itt  [i  '- 
ance  at  her  night  school  increased  so  rapidly 
that  within  a  year  there  were  1000  pupils  in 
attendance,  and  her  work  m  *  moral  agent  on 
tlie  boys  of  the  ettj  bad  remarkable  results. 
After  many  years  shr  li^'in  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  from  wealthy  men  of  the  city. 
She  then  established  a  hospital  for  crippled 
children  of  the  city  and  engaged  in  many  other 
branehes  of  charitable  work.  Societies  through- 
out the  State  combined  to  raise  money  to  pay 
off  mortfjuge.?  which  threatened  to  ruin  her  en- 
terprises. She  became  known  throughout  the 
country  as  a  leader  of  education  and  one  of 
the  deepest  thinkem  among  the  women  of  the 
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South.  She  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  "  Rest 
Awhil*  ,  '  the  home  uf  the  King's  Daughters, 
where  many  muthera  and  children  are  enter- 
tained throughout  the  summer.  She  was  for 
yean  hi^ore  her  death  so  afllicted  with  asthma 
that  she  was  icarcely  able  to  sleep.  In  spite  of 
this  she  continuei!  1m  t  work.  Her  night  echw^I 
and  home  institute  became  one  of  the  most 
auc<     1  d  amon^  the  schools  of  tha  SOMtll. 

W&IQHT,  wiuvB.  An  AfflcrieaB  aanmaiit 
and  Inventor,  died  May  30,  He  was  born 

near  MillviHe.  Ind.,  April  Ifi,  1S87.  He  was  the 
80U  of  Milton  Wriglit,  a  biiiliop  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unite<i  Bretlircn.  His  formal  education  was 
obtained  from  the  public  and  high  schoohi  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Wilbur  Wright  and  hii  brother, 
Orville  D.,  early  developed  a  talent  in  mechan- 
ics, and  at  the  time  of  the  nopularity  of  the 
liicych'  they  conducted  a  small  shop  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  repairing  and  building  bicycles.  The 
brothcra  became  interested  through  the  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  Professor  I.jingley,  Octave 
Cbanute,  and  others,  in  the  science  of  aero- 
nauticB  and  began  exj>erinu:  )  -  :it  Dayton  in 
flying  with  kites  and  afterwards  with  a  4^vice 
nown  as  gliders. 

In  the  experimental  work  and  in  the  final  re- 
•uHs  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  witJi  sin  i  l  is,  the  portions  con- 
tributed by  the  two  brothers  are  so  cloaely  re> 
Ifltod  that  it  in  impossible  to  spesk  of  the 
definite  accomplishmeDta  of  one  without  also  in- 
cluding those  of  the  other.  Theee  who  icaew 
them  both  wrll  have  said  that  to  Orville  Wright 
should  be  ii edited  the  larger  part  of  the  theo- 
retical work,  while  to  Wilbur,  who  wa.i  of  a 
more  practical  turn  of  mind,  must  be  credited 
tha  greater  share  of  bringing  these  theories  into 
actual  practice.  There  is,  however,  no  definite 
proof  of  this.  The  brothers  would  not  at  any 
time  discuss  tlm  relatiw  lham  of  aaeh  in  fhair 
inventions. 

The  two  broChera  found  their  experimenta  at 

Dayton  hampered  by  the  physical  contour  of 
the  country  and  by  the  too  pressing  curiosity 
of  their  neighbors.  Acct  r  lm-ly  in  1903  they 
began  canying  on  experiments  at  Kittybawk, 
K.  OL  By  fibis  time  their  experiments  had  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  point  that  they  had  pradnoed 
a  machine  in  which  they  couTd  remain  in  the 
air  11  minute  at  a  (in:i'.  Tliis  rjiiiiliine  was 
equipped  with  a  12-borsepower  motor.  The 
first  flight  in  this  aeroplane  covered  half  a  mile 
in  distance  and  it  was  made  in  68  seconds. 
Thle  formed  the  flrtt  actual  aueeeea  of  a  prac- 
tical air  machine.  Up  to  this  time  the  e\p  ri 
ments  of  the  Wright  brothers  bad  been  regarded 
by  the  public  with  an  incredulity  and  in  some 

Suarters  with  ridicule.  The  final  attainment  of 
ying,  however,  changed  this  into  a  leriooa  eon> 
Hideration  of  their  work.  Soon  after  came  their 
invention  of  warping  planes  by  which  th«»  mak- 
ing of  air  curves  and  saff  steciinij  iM  i  unn-  po.s- 
sible.  In  1005  they  con.structed  a  larger  ma- 
chine and  with  this  a  flight  of  24^  miies  was 
made.  During  tbia  flight  tha  machine  remained 
in  the  air  thirty  minutes. 

1:  1906  they  built  several  additional  mnt  !iiiM  s. 
in  VMS  Wilbur  Wright  went  to  France,  wktire 
his  achievements  and  thoaa  of  his  brother  had 
received  much  mora  reoognitMn  tiian  in  tha 
United  States.  His  brilliant  work  in  Franee 
w.o,^  irtlaimed  by  Kuropean  autii  irlti  -^  tin- 
successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  meohanical 
flying.  It  was  admitted  that  bis  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  aeroplane  and  hia  complete 


knowledge  of  the  conditions  involved  in  its  us* 
were  far  in  advance  i'  tiie  best  French  work. 
On  September  21,  1903,  ho  made  a  cuntinuooi 
flight  of  I  hour  and  31  minute.<<,  and  in  the 
trial  for  the  Michelin  prize  of  $4000,  was  in 
the  air  continuously  for  I  hour,  63  minutes,  and 
5!)  .seconds,  covering  a  distanc*?  of  61 '4  mil?* 
at  a  speed  of  36  mile^t  au  hour.  This  was  by 
far  tha  moat  aneeeasful  flight  made  up  to  thU 
time*  Tha  anoecae  of  llr.  Wrighfb  esperimcats 
In  France  enabled  tho  brotbera  to  diapoee  of  the 
French  patent  rights  for  $100,000.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1012,  Mr.  Wright  made  a  flight  from  Le 
Mans  lasting  2  hours  and  18  minutes,  and  oov- 
cring  m  6/10  miles.  While  Wilbur  Wright  was 
in  France  making  these  ezbibittona,  hia  brother, 
Orville,  hud  conducted  similar  trials  prior  (o 
the  acceptance  of  the  \S'riglit  aeroplane  for  tli? 
United  States  army.  On  September  17,  I'.iOS. 
the  aeroplane  in  which  were  Mr.  Wright  and 
Lieut.  T.  E.  Selfridge,  fell,  and  Lieutenant  Self- 
ridge  was  killed  and  Mr.  Wright  seriously  in- 
jured. The  trials  were  renew^  in  July,  1909. 
and  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  a  Wright 
machine  by  the  United  States  army  at  a  price 
of  $30,000. 

During  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New 
York  City  in  October.  1909,  Wilbur  Wright  flew 

from  fiovernor'*  Island.  New  York  Bay,  over 
the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  Grant's  Tomb  and 
returned. 

Following  the  practical  solution  of  flying,  Mr. 
Wright  and  his  brother  devoted  the  neater  part 
of  their  altentinn  to  improving  and  perfecting 
their  designs  with  the  objfH:t  of  making  safety 
in  flight  as  nearly  attainable  as  possible.  Per- 
aooally  they  did  not  take  part  in  exhibitions 
of  flying,  which  waa  auch  a  feature  of  tha  yca» 
1910  11  Representatives  of  their  eompaay, 
however,  flew  at  these  meetings  and  in  nearly 
every  case  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  tlte 
Wright  machines.  Mr.  Wright  and  bis  brotbex 
consistently  dlieoursged  feats  of  flying  which 
called  for  unusual  displays  of  courage  and  skilL 
In  1910  they  produced  a  now  machine  which 
wa.s  marked  by  several  improvements. 

in  Ittll  the  brothers  returned  to  the  scene 
of  their  original  notable  experiments  st  Kitty* 
hawk,  N.  C  where  they  mada  trials  with  s 
motorless  glider,  with  the  object  of  perfecting 
flying  in  tiie  face  rf  the  wind.  These  experi- 
ments were  cwnduct^'d  chiefly  by  Orville  Wright. 
Alleged  infringement  of  their  patents,  both  in 
tha  United  States  and  in  foreign  oountriei*  rt- 
euHed  In  tha  bringing  of  anlta  by  tbm  WrfgM 
hrnt'irr=^  against  a  large  numWr  of  aviators, 
iiie  greater  number  of  these  suits  had  not  been 
finallv  deeided  at  thft  tima  af  tha  death  of  Wi^ 
bur  Wright. 

Although  seversl  other  experimenters  hsd 
nearly  reached  the  point  of  successful  flying  st 
the  time  wh«»n  the  Wright  brothers  aetnally 
re;u'!i(Ml  it,  i1  li  i^itutl'.II v  r-'Uiceded  that  they 
were  the  pioneers  in  actual  flying  in  beavier- 
than-air  machines.  It  waa  not,  however,  until 
Wilbur  Wright  made  hia  moeassful  exhibitions 
in  Frsnce,  which  were  succeeded  by  other  trfals 
in  other  counttirs  nf  T-^mop,,  than  the  Ameri- 
can public  awoke  to  a  real  conception  of  the 
valuo  and  importance  of  their  aehievementa. 
This  waa  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  wa$ 
!n  the  United  States  no  such  interest  in  flying 

an    jir^'VinltMl    in  fount  fit's  i>f   Europe,  but 

more  »  in! ly  tn  ti«e  character  of  the  two 
brothern  Wilbur  Wright,  especially,  was  ex- 
tremely reticent  and  owing  to  hia  disindination 
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to  speak  of  Ute  ezpcriincnt*  until  they  had  sue-  '  

eeeded  Kttle  wee  aetnally  known  of  the  results 

until  tJie  flights  of  Wilbur  Wriffht  in  France 

and  of  OrviUe  Wright  at  Fort  Mj&r,  Va.,  gave  Number  of  establish- 

tltem  the  first  place  among  the  aeronnots  of  the  meats   

world.  In  1909  WillMir  Wright  was  awarded  a  Pe"«>'"  eneaged 
gold  BMdal  17  tte  Fkvneh  Amitimf  of  SefenoM 
and  be  received  many  hnnore  from  scientific 
societies  both  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  These  honors  he  uccepted  with  a 
modesty  which  amounted  almost  to  diffidenoe. 
Mr.  Wright  died  after  a  tong  lUneaa  of  tjphold 
fever. 

Wt^STTBMBSBQ.    See  Usbuant. 
WXOJUJfO.  PoPDLATioit.  According  to  tlie 

Census  Bureau  statistics  compiled  during  1912, 
out  of  the  total  |>upultttion,  145,965  in  1910,  5J?jj?5  ®£ 
27,146  were  foreign  born  whites,  compared  yith 
16,682  in  1900.  Of  these  the  largest  number, 
401S,  came  from  Anetria;  8984  from  England; 
2293  from  Sweden;  2029  from  Germany.  Other 
European  countries  were  represented  by  smaller 
numbers.  The  negroes  in  1910  numbered  2235 
and  the  mulattoes  293.  In  1890  the  negroes 
mmbered  988  and  the  nralattoee  881. 

Aonicxn-TTRE.  The  acreage,  value,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  in  1911  and  19l2 
are  ahown  in  the  table  below: 


Number  or  Amount 


IMt 


Stt 

t.MT 

7,628 


manufactures 
Proprietors  and 
linn  members. . . 
Saiarted  em|»loy«aa. 
Wage  earaeraiav- 
erage  number).. 

Primary  horeopower 

Capital   je.Hti.iHMj 

fizpenses    6,ri»4,i;M>0 

ServiceB   2,:<92,ouo 

Salaries    311.000 

Wages    2.081,000 

Materials    2,608.000 

Ittlacellaneoua   ....  694,000 
,  oducts..  6449.000 
Value    added  br 
manufacture  (value 
of    producte  lean 

of  asaterlalB)  <,M1.«M 


im 
lit 
tiift 

IM 
179 

1.834 

8.804 
$2,696.iJ00 
3,189.000 
1,467.000 
20$,D00 
.  1.261.000 
1,301,000 
421,000 
3,523.000 


P.C 
Of  Inc. 
!••«-'•• 

CM 

II.9 

n.i 

48.9 

5C.S 

111.7 
129.8 

76.4 

63.1 

61.0 

65.0 
100.6 

41.1 

77.4 


SJSt,MO  tt.9 


 1912 

1911 

 1912 

1911 

 1912 

1911 

Bjre   »ia 

mi 

PMatoee   l»M 

ini 

Bar   1918 

19U 


Prod.  Bu. 
368,000 
195.000 
2,181,000 
1.794.000 
8,&«9.000 
6,665.000 
67,000 
40.000 
1.640.000 


16.000 
13,000 
78,000 
69.000 
205,000 
190.000 
3,000 
3.000 
11.000 

10,000   

4U,0«0  •H9.MM 


The  state  baa  at  jai  Ibw  manufacturing  in- 
dttstriee.  Tlie  noet  important  in  point  of  nam- 

ber  of  wape  earner.s  and  value  of  product  were 
the  industries  connected  with  cars  and  general 
shop  conatruction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad 
companies.  In  these  industries  were  employed 
1890  persons  and  tlie  product  was  Tatued  at 
$2,337,000.  In  the  lumber  and  timber  products 
were  employed  648  wage  earners,  and  the  prod> 
uct  was  valued  at  $751,0()0.  Other  industries 
were  flour  and  gristmill  products,  printing  and 
publishing,  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and 


Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 
I  236.000 
148.000 
1.745.000  .  ,  , 

8*  171*000  condenee«f  milk,  manufacture  of  bread  and  other 
3i278!ooo  balcery  products,  and   the  brewing  of  malt 
87i0O0  liquors.    The  wajre  earners  in  the  State  in  1900 
•si'oAA  O'*™''*'®*^  2807,  of  whom  46  were  women.  The 
Ifim         earners  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  State 
T4IT.oeo  numbered  12  and  of  times,  11  were  boys.  The 
T,1SI^009  prevailing  hours  of  labor  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  wage  earners  ranged  from  00  to  72  a 
week,  only  16.9  per  cent,  being  in  establish* 
r.  -m.       .       ,  .iL  mente  operating  less  than  ten  hours  a  day.  Of 

Mi.NERAL  PBfjDucTioN.  The  value  of  the  pro-  ^  totelnumber  of  wage  earners.  58.9  per  cent, 
duct.on  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  in  the  State  ^  employed  in  the  railroad  repair  abope,  and 
m  19U,  according  to  the  United  States  Geolog-  practically  all  of  these  operate  between  60  and 
leal  gnrfey,  was  834.407,  an  increase  of  $2173  ^2  hours  a  week.    The  only  important  manu- 

facturing  centre  is  Cbeyenne,  and  itt -thia  ettjT 


a  Tone. 


over  the  value  of  these  metals  for  1010.  The 
output  of  gold  was  valued  at  $19,200,  an  in 
crease  of  $16,001.    The  production  of  copper  in 
191 


were  853  wage  earners  in  1909. 
»,«-o.  .        ...       .  FiNAKCK.    The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 

11  1  was  118,584  pounds  valued  at  $14  823.  ending  September  80,  1912,  were  $1,178,000,  and 
Tbw  was  a  decrease  of  103,758  pounds  from  the  expendituree  for  the  same  period  were 


the  produetion  of  1910.  This  was  due  chiefly 
to  tne  idlenem  of  the  Penn-Wyoming  mine  and 


expendituree  for  the  same  period 

$895,748.  Including  the  balance  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  was  a 


smelter  in  Carbon  County.   The  decrease  in  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  yeir  of  $1,186,047. 


copper  output  caused  a  decline  in  the  smelter 
production  from  1478  ounces  in  1910,  valued 


at  $798,  to  726 


The  ehi^  aoureee  of  income  are  from  State 
toxea  and  land  rentals.  The  chief  expendfturce 


The  ooal  produetion  of  the  State  tn  191 1  was 

6,744,864  short  tons,  valued  at  $10.509.80.1.  As 
in  most  of  the  other  States  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  the  coal  production  of  Wyoming 
waa  considerably  smaller  than  in  1910.  when  a 
reeord  output  waa  obtained.  The  output  in 
1911  showed  a  decrease  of  788,224  short 
in  quantity  and  of  $1,197,324  in  value. 


valued  at  $M4,  in  1911.  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  govern- 


ment and  State  institutions, 
to  $117,000. 


The  SUte  debt 


PounoB  AHD  GoronnraiiT 

The  legislature  did  not  meet  in  1912  as  the 

sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 
1911.    The  next  session,  known  as  the  Twelfth 


The  production  of  petroleum  in  the  State  hi  LigMature,  convenes  January  14,  1913.  There 
1911  wae  186,696  barrels,  a  marlced  inereaee  waa  ao  election  of  State  ofBoers  in  1912.  Gov- 
over  the  prodnetioB  «f  1010,  wbleh  was  116,480  emor  Joseph  M.  Carey  wss  elected  in  Novem- 
barrels.  ThIa  Ineroasa  Included  the  pradnctlon  ber,  1910,  and  inaugurated  January.  1011.  for 
of  Utah.  a  term  of  four  years.    The  next  general  State 

IfAKUTACTumES.  Tlie  most  important  general  election  will  be  held  in  November,  1914.  The 
reeults  of  the  manufacturing  census,  taken  in  Republican  State  convention  on  May  13  in- 
1910,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  structed  six  delegates  of  the  State  for  Preeideot 
1904  to  1909,  are  aa  fbllowat  Taft  The  Demoeratle  ddcgatet  were  pMged  to 

1912— i:: 
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Tote  for  Champ  Clark.  The  eleetton  on  November 
6  resulted  as  follows:  Wilton,  15,310;  Taft, 
14,660;  Rooeevelt,  92.12,  riinfin,  434;  Wilhon's 
plurality  wag  750.  Agriculturally.  tJie  year 
11)12  was  one  of  the  most  profpenms  in  the 
htsionr  ol  the  State.  Cropa  with  and  without 
inrlgation  w«re  unprNedente^ 

Statk  Govkrnmknt.  Governor,  Joseph  M. 
Carey;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  L.  Houx;  Treas- 
urer, J.  L,  Baird;  Auditor  and  Comniissioner 
of  laauranec,  R.  B.  forayth;  Adjatant-Geocral, 
M.  O.  Barkw«ll;  Attomey'Geoeral,  Douglas  A. 
Preston;  Suptrintm^ nt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rose  Baird — Houj^,  liaird,  and  Preston.  Demo- 
er*ts;  Oii^>  ProgreMive;  rest  K*>piiblii-aiis. 

JviMCiABT.  SiqnwMi  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
R.  H.  Scott}  AiMdate  Jtntieee,  Cyrus  Be«rd, 
Charles  N.  FOtter;  Clcxk,  W.  H.  £ell7>-«n  Re- 
publicans. 

State  Leoislatvke,  1913.  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate, 15;  House,  31;  joint  ballot,  40.  Demo- 
crats. Senate,  12;  House,  26;  joint  ballot,  38. 
Republican  majority.  Senate  9i  House,  6|  joint 
baUot»  8. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  fonad 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Conffrcss. 

WYOMINO,  UmvERSiTY  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
■  founded  in  1B86.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departmento  of  ttw  uiTenltgr  in  the  autanra  of 
1912  was  317.  The  faculty  numbered  41.  The 
university  oonsista  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  a  as, 
agriculture,  engineering,  the  normal  school,  de- 
partments of  commerce,  home  economics,  and 
jnneio,  university  extenelon,  and  a  preparatory 
school.  During  the  yenr  a  nrvr  agricultural 
hall,  to  cost  $100,000.  was  begun.  This  will 
make  the  seventh  building  on  tiie  campus  of  tlie 
universitv,  which  contains  54  acres.  In  addi- 
tion  it  has  two  fenna  adjacent  to  tiia  eity, 
containing  1100  acres.  The  university  owns, 
scattered  throughout  the  SUte,  about  130,000 
acres  of  lana.  T^y  i  i  li-titutional  provision 
these  lands  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  flO 
an  aeiap  and  the  motley  so  realized  is  to  form 
aia  andmmMnt  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  uaed  for  current  expenaee,  bat  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  cannot  be  touched.  The  library 
contained  about  30,000  volumes.  President, 
Charles  0.  M  rlca,  LI*  D. 

YACHTING.  The  year  1912  was  a  banner 
one  in  yatching,  and  toe  interest  in  ttotorboat- 

inp  also  showed  a  marked  increase.  AniMi^  the 
large  schooners  to  distinguish  themselves  dur- 
ing the  year  were  M.  F.  Plant's  Elena  and  E. 
W.  Cleric's  Irolito,  The  Ehita  won  the  Astor 
Cup  durinft  the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yaeht 
Club  and  th«  IroJitn  captured  the  Commodnre's 
Cup.  In  the  sloop  cla.«>9  G.  .M.  Pynchon's 
l»talena  won  the  Astor  Cuji  for  sloops,  while 
£.  T.  Hall's  Wintotne  was  victor  in  the  King's 
Cop  race.  The  Aurora,  owned  by  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt.  also  captured  several  valuable 
prizes  during  the  wason.  To  determine  the 
superiority  amon;.'  cIk tlii  i  t  gloops  a  special 
race  was  suiied,  which  the  Istalena  won.  In 
class  P,  H.  C.  Smith's  sloop  Corinthian  and 
W.  H.  Child's  Joyant  made  the  best  showings. 
E.  Randolph's  Betm  TT.  carried  off  the  laurels 
in  the  schooneretlte  clas^,  V.  V.  Griflin's  More 
Joy  in  class  Q,  C.  Mallory'a  Cliphura  iu  the 
American  raceabout  class,  and  G.  O.  Fry's 
Toutog  in  the  Amerlean  jaebi  dory  class.  The 
best  percentage  of  the  OBaaoa  Wia  attelaed  by 


G.  Corry's  LittU  Dipper  of  the  atar  elai^ 
which  captured  10  Ursta  and  1  seeond  out  of 

12  starts.  The  Rieliardson  International  rhip 
fur  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  won 
by  the  Patricia  of  t'anada.  The  longest  ocean 
race  was  from  Los  Angeles  to  Honohilu,  2000 
milei.  It  wnn  won  by  Captain  Hnrriof  lehooner, 
the  Lurline,  in  335  hours.  10  minute?. 

In  motorboating,  the  record-breaking  perform- 
ances nf  J.  S.  Blacton's  Baby  Hclianre  II.  and 
Baby  Reliance  III.  were  especially  noteworthy. 
The  Baby  Reliance  III.,  driven  by  a  12-cylinder 
engine  in  a  mile  trial  against  time,  covered  the 
distance  in  1  minute,  7  seconds,  or  at  the  rale 
of  53.73  knots  an  hour.  Kquipped  with  an  8- 
cylinder  engine,  tli«  Bame  boat  did  35  miles  ia 
47  minutes,  39  seconds.  The  Baby  Reliance  II, 
in  the  international  race  at  HuntiiU{ton.  which 
waa  won  by  E.  M.  Edgar's  British  boat,  the 
Maple  Leaf  IV.,  did  one  lap  of  T',4  miles  in  11 
minutes,  43  seconds.  The  Baby  Rrlianft  If. 
also  added  another  wonderful  performanii'  la 
winning  the  El.  R.  Thomas  inter lalu  champion- 
ahip  trophy,  by  covering  95  milen  at  an  ater» 
agf  vp.'i'ii  of  ■itVi.'^  kii-ti^. 

YALE    UNIVEKSITX.     JU    loul  enroll- 
ment in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  of 
was  3282,  divided  as  follows:    Graduate  sciuwl, 
resident,  302;  non-resident,  82;  colie^  1127; 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  1107;  art  school,  4t; 
music  school,  103;  foresC  school,  40;  depart' 
ment  of  theology,  90;  department  of  me<i:iiiie, 
43;  department  of  law,  138.    The  faculty  num- 
bered 639,  of  whom   128  were  professors.  93 
assistant  professors,  134  instmetors,  78  sssist- 
ants  in  instruetion,  and  106  assistant*  In  ad* 
ministration.    Among  the  new  apjmiritn.fr.i*  itf 
the  faculty  were  tlie  following:     Raiph  \V«ldo 
Gifford,  formerly  of  Fordham  University,  was 
appointed  profssaor  of  testameota^  kw  in  the 
lew  sehool;  Juliua  Petersen  of  tbe  UniYersity 
of  Munich  ivn<5  appointed  professor  of  German; 
John  Woolman  Churchman,  formerly  of  .Johns 
Hopkins  I'niversity,  was  appoint*^d  professor  t'f 
surgery  in  the  medical  school,  and  Uenry  Gray 
Baroour  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
pbarmaeolopy.    Ihe  Wginning  of  the  collegiate 
year  saw  the  completion  of  the  new  Wright 
dormitory,  which,  for  the  first  tini>    makes  it 
possible  for  every  member  of  the  college  u»  live 
on  tbe  campus.    This  is  the  culmination  of  tbe 
task  undertaken  a  ijuarter  of  a  century  ago  iff 
Dean  Henry  Park*  Wright,  who  planned  that 
at  some  time  in         futur'  :i  sufTicient  nuniU"* 
of  buildings  should  be  provided  on  the  catnpu* 
to  house  all  the  students.    The  building  of 
dormitorica  has  steadily  progreased  since  thst 
time  until  the  eompletion  of  tbe  donnftery 
named  in  his  honor,  which  provides  aco>mm'> 
dation  for  the  last  of  those  remaining  outsids 
the  campus.     In  additicui  to   this  new  Jornii- 
tory,  two  other  buildings  were  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  and  were  opened  in  September, 
1912.    These  were  the  Sloane  physics  labora- 
tory, erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000*  by  William 
D.  Sloane  and  Henry  T.  Sloane  of  New  York 
City,  and  tbe  Day  mission  library,  erected  from 
the'  bequests  of  Professor  George  R.  Day,  for* 
merly  of  the  divioi^  school  faculty.   It  is  ths 
only  building  of  its  kind  in  America  devoted 
e.xclusive!}         :\   library  of  foreign   m  r 
The  university  laboratory  of  biology  and  root- 
ogy  approached  oompietioii  at  the  iMtginaing  of 
the  eoliegiata  y«ar.  Tbe  aamial  Mport  e<  tbt 
traMmr  ilMwnd  that  beqnoito  dnrl«  Mll-IS 
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YASS  CANBERRA.     See   City  Planning. 

Y£AMA1IS,  A.NNiE.  Au  American  actreas, 
died  Ifsrefa  1,  191S.  She  born  tn  189ft  in 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  and  wns  taken  by  her  par- 
ents while  still  H  child,  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  Slit'  |)laycd  in  Auatralia  for  two  »t'a- 
BODs  in  the  circus  and  in  1853  married  Edward 
Yeamans.  Her  lirat  appearance  In  New  York 
was  in  Cenilrillon.  She  also  appeared  in  The 
Ticket  of  Leave  Man.  She  played  for  a  short 
time  in  Dale's  Tlioatre.  which  shf  loft  to  cntor 
upon  a  luiig  enga|>euient  with  Uarrigan  and 
out  at  the  Theatre  Comique.  Here  abe  be- 
came notable  for  ber  imperawintion  id  Inah 
cbaraelerB.  When  Harrigan's  dramas  ceased 
to  be  given  Mrs.  Ycaniiins  appeared  under 
many  muna^'emi'iits  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
plajs  both  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Sbe  WHS  oae  of  the  oldest  actresses  on  the  stage, 
and  was  for  half  a  century  a  favorite  with  the 
plav^niijfr  piihtic. 

YOSHI  HITO,  Habf.nomia.  Kmporor  of 
Japan,  succeeding  at  the  death  of  his  fathrr, 
Mutsuhito  (q.  v.).  The  name  Yoshi-Hito  sig- 
nifies "good  man."  He  was  bom  August  31, 
1879,  the  son  of  Princess  Yanigawara,  one  of 
the  eight  princesses  of  noble  blood,  wlio  became 
members  of  the  hmi.soliold  of  the  emperor.  Ilia 
two  older  brothers  died  soon  after  birth.  He 
Was  nominated  as  heir-apparent  on  hi^  eighth 
btrthdaj  and  he  at  that  time  received  the  deoo- 
ratfon  of  the  Grand  Order  of  Merit  and  a 
comiiii  j-i  ri  as  a  colontd  in  the  Imperial  Royal 
Guards.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  for 
menibers  of  the  imperial  royal  familv  at  Tokyo. 
It  comprised  modern  trainiiig  aa  well  as  the  old 
Japanese  studies.  The  emperor  speaks  English, 
French,  and  German.  In  inOO  he  married 
Princess  2>ada,  his  cousin.  Yushi-Uito  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  and  vice-adtniral 
in  tiie  navy.  Although  his  disposition  is  said 
to  be  toward  liberal  and  modem  ideas,  he  is 
also  s.iid  to  di''i>1;\v  a  drpire  to  maintnin  so 
much  of  uncienl  tradition  as  will  not  interfere 
with  the  real  progress  of  his  country.  The 
emperor  and  empress  have  three  children, 
Princes  Micbi,  Atsa,  and  Teru.  The  first- 
named  is  the  heir-apparent  and  is  the  first  son 
to  have  been  born  to  either  an  empress  or  a 
crown  princess  in  muiy  generations. 

YOUNQ,  Alvhu)  Hakbv.  An  finglish  an- 
atomlsi  nnd  educator,  died  February  24,  1912. 
Ha  was  bom  In  Warrington  and  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1876.  He 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  tiie 
Medical  School  of  that  university,  and  in  1877 
removed  to  Manchester  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Owens  College,  iln  1886  he  wsa  elected 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  that  institutira  and 
was  at  the  anmc  time  dean  of  the  medical 
iichool.  lie  waa  connected  with  the  Sulford 
Koyal  Hospital  until  1903,  when  he  rrsi<,'ned 
and  was  appointed  honorary  consulting  sur- 
geon. In  1902  he  resigned  as  dean  of  the  medi> 
cal  school.  He  continued  to  lecture  until  1909, 
wlien  he  vacated  the  ehair  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  was  tin  i  n  i  li  profetesor  emeritus. 
He  contributed  to  numerous  pupers  and  to  med- 
iral  jcmrnals  and  was  the  editor  of  Studies  in 
Anatomy  from  the  Vniveraity  of  Manchester, 
and  was  also  a  former  editor  of  the  Medical 
Chrvn^:.-!,-. 

YOUNa,  hvcaax.   a  rear-««kairal  of  the 


United  States  navy,  died  October  2,  1012.  Be 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  18.12,  and 
^Madnated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1873.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  a 
midshipman.  White  still  a  midshipman  serv- 
ing on  the  Alaska,  he  jumped  overboard  on 
July  23,  1873,  and  rencued  a  penman  while  the 
shi|)  was  under  way  at  sea.  The  act  received 
mention  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  gen- 
eral orders,  and  Midshipman  Young  was 
awarded  a  |pld  medal  by  the  New  York  Benev- 
olent and  Live  Saving  Institution,  and  a  certifi- 
cate by  the  Humane  Society  of  .Massachusett?. 
iiu  was  one  of  the  oUicers  on  board  the  Uuron, 
which  was  wrecked  oiT  Nag's  Head,  N.  C.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  rescue  ol  mem- 
bers of  the  ship's  company,  only  twelve  of 
wliom  were  saved.  On  this  occasion  he  received 
the  thaiikii  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a 
gold  medal  from  the  United  States  Live-Saving 
Service.  He  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the 
Kentucky  legislature  and  was  made  an  hmior- 
nry  member  of  that  body.  He  was  also  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  master  by  special  act 
of  Congri-ss  at  tlie  nomination  of  the  President. 
In  1878  he  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  While  in  that  city  he  de- 
clined a  medal  from  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
sfterwards  declined  a  medal  offered  by  the  king 
of  Portu^jal  for  heroism  in  saving  five  persons 
from  a  wreck  otf  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tagus  River,  in 
1877,  after  serving  on  various  ships  and  in  the 
Bureau  of  Equtppment,  he  became  instructor  In 
the  Naval  War  College.  For  much  of  the  time 
in  the  few  years  following  he  ^\as  in  the 
Bureau  of  Equippment,  the  oflice  of  the  Hecre- 
tary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  War  Records  office. 
During  the  revolution  in  Hawaii  be  was  in 
service  there  snd  he  severely  attacked  <Ineen 
Liliuokalani  )M>fr>rc  the  Senato  committee  which 
investi^,'at<'d  tnat  revolution.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-Americau  War  be  was  on  sick 
leave,  but  be  was  called  back  to  active  aervice 
and  put  in  command  ci  the  gunboat  Jiist.  He 
was  advanced  three  numbers  for  meritorious 
conduct  in  that  war.  From  1899  U)  lUUl)  ho 
was  commander  of  the  port  of  Havana  and  was 
then  made  commandant  of  the  United  States 
naval  station  at  Havana.  For  services  ren- 
dered during  a  severe  storm  which  occurred 
whtle  at  this  post  he  received  a  commendatory 
letter  from  the  mayor  .\r.d  City  Council  of 
Havana.  After  two  yeara  speut  in  the  light- 
house service  he  was  givw  eommand  of  the 
BttmfyifUm  and  waa  in  eosamand  of  this  ves- 
sel when  its  boilers  cKploded  off  Ssn  Dl^ 
Cal..  ir.  July,  1905.  Commander  Young  was 
courl-martiuled  in  connection  with  this  acci- 
dent, but  was  vindicated,  the  court  finding  the 
boilers  defective  and  that  Commander  Yooag 
had  so  reported  them  before  the  accident.  At 
the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  he 
was  commander  of  the  ilure  inland  Navy  Yard 
and  hi^  work  of  relief  received  mention  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  From  Mare  Island  he 
W88  tnuDsferred  to  Key  West.  In  1910  he 
waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  navi- 
gation, Arch<toloffical  JteseoraAet  im  Pmt,  and 

'Ihr  Ri'il  Hawaii. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. The  international  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  its  present  form  was  created 

by  the  international  .  n.ntion  of  lHt)0.  It 
now  coQaists  of  70  members  and  22  advisory 
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members,  resident  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  wbo  are  elected  by  delates  seat  from 

the  local  associations  to  the  triennial  conven- 
tions. Its  headquarters  are  at  124  East  •28th 
Street.  New  York  City,  with  branch  oflii  ~  iu 
Chicago,  Montreal,  and  other  important  centres. 
TIm  committee  employe  a  force  of  111  execu- 
tive, traveling,  and  office  secretaries  on  tha 
North  American  Held,  besides  a  staff  of  128 
8ecr(  t;i:  ii  (  I  L'  l^cd  in  planting  the  American 
type  of  associatioa  work  in  the  importaut  eta- 
tres  of  the  non-Christian  world.  The  present 
chairman  of  tbe  international  committee  ia  M' 
fred  H  Marling  of  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  committee'ij  secretarial  staff  are 
Richard  C.  Morse,  who  li&n  been  the  i^eneral 
secretary  since  1869,  and  John  R.  Mott,  wlio, 
as  associate  general  sceretaijr,  has  general 
charge  of  the  atndent  woric  and  worlc  In  for> 
eign  lands.  The  international  committee  exists, 
not  as  an  end  in  itnelf,  but  solely  to  aid  and 
strengtlien  the  local  associations  through  a 
service  of  counsel  and  codperation.  The  next 
triennial  convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  will  1»e  held  in  Loa  Aqgeka, 
May  8-12.  1013. 

In  1912  there  were  8612  associations  in  the 
world,  of  which  2192  were  in  North  America. 
The  total  menibi>rHhip  of  the  American  ,a*io> 
datione  was  660,479.  Tlicee  fti«>ei«tiona  eeeum 
766  buildings  or  thdr  own  and  have  570  li* 
hraries.  In  the  evening  <  rtm  ational  classes 
were  67,417  young  men  as  students,  and  in  the 
physical  departments  300,590.  In  the  Bible 
claeaee  were  103,699  students.  The  general  sec- 
retariea  and  other  paid  offleiala  nvmbefcd  MS8. 
The  expenditures  for  current  expcnaea  ammuited 
to  $11,302,647. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI- 
▲TION  OF  THE  United  Statks  or  America, 
National  Board  of.  Affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional board  of  this  association  are  208  eity 
and  town  a-s-nociations,  660  in  colleges  and 
schools,  and  7  in  counties,  or  875  in  all,  a  total 
membership  of  263.406.  The  national  board 
opened  in  September,  1912,  at  Fifty-secOttd 
street  and  Lexington  avenue,  New  York  City,  * 
new  building  for  the  administrative  ofHces  and 
for  the  national  training,'  li  1,  which  offers  a 
one-year  post-graduate  coursi  for  the  ao^ocia- 
tion  secretaryshioB.  The  national  board  con- 
ducted in  1912  eleven  city  and  student  confer- 
ences in  which  over  4000  yonng  women  were 
given  ten  days  of  rest,  recreation,  and  gKNUld- 
ing  in  Christian  fundameutals. 

YUAN  SHIH-KAI.    See  China. 

YUKON.  A  territory  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  807,076  square  milee.  Popu1a> 
tion  (censii'=  nf  June  1,  1911),  8512,  as  com- 
pared witli  »7,-10  in  1901.  Uawson,  the  capi- 
tal, had  3013  inhabitants  (9148  In  lOOl).  Oom- 
missioner.  George  Black. 

SAMSnAR.  An  island  (640  square  miles — 
the  largest  coralline  iaiand  on  the  African  coast) 
which,  with  I'emba  (380  square  miles)  and  sev- 
eral other  stuall  islands,  constitutes  a  British 
protectorate.  Population  (census  1910),  197,- 
199  (300  Europeans,  about  10,000  Araba,  and 
about  20,000  Indians).  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation i»  Swahili.  Mohammedanism  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion.  Import-.  I  1910).  £9f)3.n31  ;  ex- 
ports, £1,033,467  (cloves.  £25.7,470;  copra  and 
Childchi,  £219,369;  grain,  £50.885;  ivory,  £60,- 
844;  gum  copal,  £11,802;  hides  and  slcins,  £10,- 
050;  bullion  and  specie,  £55,507).  Sevenue 


(1910)  £181.705;  expenditure,  £192,925;  debt, 
176,673.  British  agent  and  eonaial-geflaral,  Ed* 
ward  Clarke,  leaKuig  at  Zaaaihar*  SttMaa, 

Seyyid  Ali. 

ZAPATA,  EMILIA.XO.    Sec  Mexico, 

ZEAL,  Sir  Wiixiam  Austin.  An  Aus- 
tralian public  official,  died  March,  1912.  He 
was  bora  in  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  England,  in 
1830,  and  was  educated  privately.  In  1852  be 
went  to  Auatnilia,  where  for  a  time  he  was  en- 
gaged at»  a  railway  engineer  and  subsequently 
in  farming.  He  became  a  member  of  the  l4gi^ 
ktive  Aaeemhlr  oi  Vietoria,  1«04,  and  »  mem. 
her  of  the  L^(ielative  Council  for  the  North' 
■west  provini-es  in  1881  and  of  the  V.  rt!.  Cen- 
tral provinces  in  1882.  In  1892  be  was  po«t- 
maater-general  and  from  1892  to  1901  wss 
president  of  the  Legislative  ONincil  of  Vie* 
toria.  He  took  «  prominent  part  in  the  M- 
eral  movement  and  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional convention  which  framed  the  Common- 
wealth constitution  in  1897-8.  He  was  electe.1 
to  the  first  Commonwealth  Senate  for  Victoria 
in  I  'lii     He  was  made  a  K.  C.  If.  O.  in  18W. 

ZBTPELUr,    See  Natal  Pbogbess. 

ZBFFJIUDI  AIB8HIP.    See  AfSoiTAtrncs. 

Zinc.  The  production  of  primary  -icltrr, 
which  is  the  ore  of  zinc,  from  domestic  ores  id 
1911  was  271,621  short  tons,  valued  at  $30,- 
0M,794  eompaied  with  262479  abort  tona,  vaU 
ned  at  027^07,782  In  1010.  The  total  prate- 
tion  of  spelter  from  both  flomestic  and  foreiga 
ores  in  1911  was  the  greatest  iu  the  history  of 
the  zinc  smelting  industry  in  the  United  States, 
being  286,526  short  tons  compared  with  2<HMM 
tone  In  1910,  a  gain  of  17^2  tone  or  04  per 
cent.  Together  with  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction, there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  wiD- 
sumption,  which  wah  nearly  10,000,000  tons 
greater  than  the  abnormal  consumptioa  of 
1909.  The  largest  quantity  of  spelter  was  pro- 
duced in  Missouri,  127,540  tons.  This  SUte 
surpassed  all  others  in  production.  In  Col- 
orado, 42,233  tuub  wtn-  iniiiti!;  in  Montauj, 
22,115;  in  Wiscousin.  31,809,  and  m  ^ie»  Jer- 
WHf,  16,128.  There  are  the  only  SUtes  in  which 
apelter  it  produced  in  large  ouantities.  The 
exodni  of  sine  epeltere  from  Kansss  which  be- 
gan in  1910,  continued  in  1911.  Of  16  planU 
which  were  in  existence  in  1910^  but  lU  were 
left  at  the  close  of  1911.  The  total  amount  af 
crude  ore  mined  in  1911,  inelu<Ung  sine  ore, 
litM  lead  ore,  and  all  other  or^  was  44,141,- 
005  tons.    From  this  was  raeovcred  nb,TifiO 

short  tons  of  zinc  content. 

The  zinc  imported  into  the  United  State*  ia 
1911  was  valued  at  $110,122.  Ihia  inelodoi 
blocic  or  pigs,  sheets,  and  old  zinc  The  ex- 
porta  were  valued  at  $1,935,677.  These  in- 
cluded zinc  ore,  plates,  sheets,  pigs  or  bars,  and 
tine  druss. 

WoRLu  PBonucnoN.  The  world'a  production 
of  spelter  in  1911  waa  978,605  short  ton*.  Of 
this,  the  largest  quantity,  286,526  tons,  wss  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States.  In  Germany  276.008 
tons  were  produced,  and  in  Belgium,  21.T.050. 
Other  countries  producing  quantities  ranging 
from  18,000  to  73,000  tons  were  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  Holliuid,  and  Poland. 

The  production  of  zinc  in  the  I  nited  Stat*-* 
in  1912  was  347,022  short  tons.  Of  this 
amount  110,724  tons  were  produced  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  94.886  in  Illinois,  77,624  in  Okla- 
homa, and  56,083  in  the  eastern  .States.  These 
figure*  are  taicen  from  the  Engiinterimg  ami 
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Mmmg  JtnimoL  See  «l«o  ilxuiujaat,  ud  tiliied  while  still  within  the  egg  capeule,  the 


ZOOLOOY.    Zoological  research  in  1912,  ai  these  latter  arise,  they  enter  into  liuch  rela- 

in  previous  years,  was  conducted  along  both  tions  with  the  apermatosoa,  that  the  nucleus  of 

otieerv«tional  and  experimental  lines.    A  good  the  oOffonium  is  of  double  nature,  one  portion 

dtti  of  this  work  bad  dtstlnc^  «n  ceonwnio  being  derived  from  the  sperm,  the  other  firvnii 

importance.    See  ENTOmKOQT,  IlSB  Am  FtBA-  the  oOgon  ium  itself.    Later  divisions  are  such 

KBiKS,  and  BlOLOOr.  that  in  some  cells  the  female  part  of  tlie  com- 

A  standing  committee  of  the  International  pound  nucleus  divides  before  the  male,  so  that 

CongretMiett  of  Zoology  is  one  on  nomenclature,  of  the  two  daughter  cells,  one  has  all  of  the 

appointed  to  devise  some  remedy  for  ttw  pres-  male,  and  half  of  the  female  nucleus,  white 

ent  chaotic  condition  of  aodlogieal  nnmencla^  the  other  has  only  female.    The  former  gives 

ture.    Much  controreraj  was  excited  daring  the  rise  to  a  female  adult,  the  latter  to  a  male, 

.year  hy   f!i-»   report  from   this  committee   that  If    the    iiudt'ii;.    di\iJt's    e'iiiul;>,    tliU  resulting 

they  propose  to  apply  in  all  cases  the  rule  of  cells  degenerate.    Whituey  staled  that  the  roti- 

priority,  a  proi^ure  that  may  make  it  neoes-  fer  Hj^tina  tenia,  it  forced  to  breed  par* 

laiy  to  ohwig»  toma  long  eatabliahed  ungea.  thenogmetieaUjr  for       genarntions,  showed  a 

Sea  TsaB  Book  for  1907.     Zo0loglat>  whose  gradual  deereaM  in  the  rate  of  reproduction, 

work  is  mainly  systematic  seem  in  favc  r  r>f  !  ut  that  cross  fertiliz  ition  of  such  weakened 

applying  the  priority  rule,  while  others  appar-  races  caused  a  sudden  increase  in  the  repro- 

ently  prefer  not  to  give  up  familiar  names,  and  duction  rate  of  the  ensuing  race, 

suggeat  that  the  committee  prepare  an  official  Cm;8XACSA.  Meguanr,  experimenting  on  the 

UKt  which  need  not  in  ell  eaaes  follow  the  ehromatophoree  <ra  deeapod  eniBtaoen,  found 

priority  rule.  thnt   'ight  oxrrts  a  direct   inthirnrr  in  that  n 

PH¥LXMi£Nl£Xlc  SPECULATION.  While  much  in  ctitiiiti  aiiiount  of  light  ib  eascuLial,  for  the 
vogue  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  phylo-  appearance  of  the  color.  The  eyes  also  are  of 
genetie  apeeulation  baa  reeeived  of  late  very  importance  in  producing  the  color  variations, 
little  attention  from  coSlogiBtB.  An  important  blinding  of  the  animali  being  followed  by  a 
book  of  Tfie  year  along  this  line  is  Patten's  complete  loss  of  color.  Color  disappears  if  the 
The  IJvGlution  of  the  Virtebratta  and  Their  animal  is  kept  in  the  dark,  the  loss  being 
Kin,  in  which  the  author  develops  a  theory  as  greater  if  it  be  blinded  at  the  same  time* 
to  the  origin  of  the  vertebrate  phylum.  Vat-  Fish.  See  Fish  and  Fishebies. 
tn's  theory,  upon  which  he  has  been  working  Amphibia.  Kammerer  discovered  interest- 
since  1884,  and  which  has  been  outlined  in  a  ing  correlations  between  the  environment  and 
number  of  earlier  papers,  is  that  the  verte-  the  stmetttre  of  the  blind  amphibian,  PnPeuB 
brates  have  descended  from  ti*  .<tii  imi  ls,  in  anrjuinwi.  If  kept  below  16*  C.  it  is  vivipa- 
cluding  the  trilobites  and  Limulus  in  this  ruus.  If  above  15°  C.  it  lays  eggs,  one 
gnmpw  The  fossil  Ottracodermata  he  regards  and  the  same  female  being  either  oviparous 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  araclmida  and  or  TiTiperoiia  according  aa  it  ie  lupt  at  the 
the  true  vertebrates.  lower  or  the  higher  tempemtnrs.   In  the  dark 

PTiivro7<iv.  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  the  animal  ia  colorless,  but  becomes  pigmented 
of  conjugation  in  the  protozoa  was  apparently  if  kept  in  daylight,  the  change  being  greater 
still  unsettled.  Woodruff  reported  results  in  the  brighter  the  light,  the  higher  the  temper 
agreement  with  those  of  his  earlier  panars.  ature,  the  longer  it  is  exposed  to  it,  and  the 
See  Year  Book  for  1911.  A  pedigreed  eultnre  younger  and  better  nourished  the  animal  is. 
of  Pararna-tiuvi,  .vlil  l,  he  had  kept  through  Offspring  of  the  pigmented  forms  are  pigmented, 
3029  generations,  was  still  in  good  condition,  whether  born  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light.  The 
though  there  had  been  no  eonjugatiott  during  eye  's  tHii  <nect  and  soon  dcgenerati  -  iti  he 
that  time.  From  these  resnlu  he  eonelnded  embryo,  though  if  kept  in  the  light  this  degen 
that  the  protoplasm  of  a  single  cell  may  be  erntlon  soon  ceases.  Smith  studied  the  embry- 
sufficient  to  mproduce  itself  indefinitely  under  ology  of  Cryptobranchua  alleghmimM.  hgg 
favorable  environmental  conditions,  without  laying  takes  place  in  August  and  September, 
recourse  to  conjugation.  Senescence  and  need  the  eggs  1  ir  hiid  in  definite  neats.  The  male 
of  fertilization  are  not  primary  attributes  of  guards  the  neat  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  possi 
living  matter.  Baitsell  studied  BtyUmychia,  bly  to  protect  the  eggs,  though  both  male  and 
and  concluded  that  conjup'ntion  periods  are  a  female  will  eat  them.  Smith  auggssted  that 
result  of  a  peculiar  stimuiatjon  due  to  exter-  possibly  the  male  cats  fewer  Of  tiwm  than  does 
nal  conditions,  and  bttve  no  relation  wliatever  the  female. 

to  a  "  life-cycle."  Mammals.     The  Stefansson-Anderson  expe- 

OoBUnTBATn.  Annandale  recorded  a  ease  dition  in  Arctic  America  returned  in  1012,  hav- 
wbere  sea  aoemonee  had  been  kept  in  an  aqua*  ing  covered  the  coast  region  of  Alaska  eaat  of 
rinm  for  over  fifty  years,  indicating  that  the  the  CMville  River,  and  the  Barren  Grounds  of 

normal  life  of  these  must  bo  even  the  Yukon  and  Makenzie  districts  oast  to  Coro- 

longer  than  this.  nation  Qulf.    Large  collections  uf  birds  and 

Nematodes.  Loos,  in  Records  of  School  of  mammals  were  reported,  of  especial  importance 
JfctMoine,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Edttca-  being  caribou  material,  and  a  aeriea  of  17 
tkm  in  Egypt,  on  the  life  history  of  the  hook*  specimens  of  the  little  known.  Barren  Ground 
worm,  AnkyloBtoma  duodpnalis,  ar  1  f1  ■  Ameri-  bear,  a  form  not  yet  thoroughly  studied,  but  ap- 
can  form,  yecator  amcriranus,  reported  that  in  parently  related  to  the  grizzly.  Haker  reported 
both  cases  thirty  days  elapse  betwem  tlw  time  that  experiments  in  breeding  black  bear  have 
of  infestion  and'tha  time  when  the  eggn  appear  been  suooeesfully  carried  on  for  the  past  21 
In  the  feces  of  the  victim.  yeers  st  a  private  park  near  Akron,  O.  Sixty- 

AxxrtrrA.  Shearer  stated  that  in  Dinophi-  cii^^it  or  sixty-nine  cuhn  have  been  produced 
lus  gyrociliatua  the  immature  females  are  fer-  during  this  time,  of  which  only  one  died.  Con- 


CBEMunvr,  iNMwmiAi.. 

XENON.    See  Physics. 
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trarj'  to  the  usual  sMuiaptign,  the  bear  is  ^uite  goverumeiit  has  Uikeu  steps  to  protect  this 

fat  wImd  it  emergea  from  its  winter  liibenia-  berd.    'i'lte  dvteowry  of  a  ahreir,  if«ert>0eoi«> 

tion.  icinnemana,  from  \  irginia,  was  announr.sl  in 

Townsfud    if])ottt(l   tliat  the  elephant  seal,  1912.    The  opociiuens  uiciiaund  70  and  bo  mm. 

Alw  rui  Innus     o)i(ii'st  ii  osti  is,     foriiiorlv     iiiucli  n-ripcc lively,   making   it  the  smallest  mammst 

hunted  fur  uil,  but  which  hus  seldum  been  mxu  ynt  described  trom  North  America.     In  1911 

tince  1852,  is  still  to  be  fuund  at  Guadalupe,  the  first  natural  history  eolleetion  ever  made 

n   i^niall   island   14U  miles  trom  Lower  Call-  iu  the  Mount  Kobinson  region  of  the  Canadian 

lornia.    The  proboscis  is  not  capable  of  infla-  Kockies  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  four  new 

tion  and  appaifntly  api^'ais  only  ai  tin-  time  mammals,  a  chipmunk,  a  mantiMfd  grumid  i^uir- 

of  sexual  inaiurity.    'Ihe  males  have  a  length  r«^!.  and  two  bats,  which  have  sjiiut.-  been  de- 

of  Hi  feet  with  a  girth  of  11  feet,  while  the  -nih  1  Itj    11)1  lifter. 

females  are  about  11  feet  long.   Tlie  Mexican  ZUI*ui«AND.   A  prorinee  of  2iiatAl  (q.  v.). 
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